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DICTIONARY. 
L Hiſtorical and Critical. : 


 ILLAMARINI (ISABELLA) wife of the Prince of Salerno. See the re- 
mark [B] of the article CAPYCIUS. | | 


EMT IgE A") 


> * 
1 


— — — 


VILLAREAL (EMANUEL FERNANDEZ; the plagiary author of | 
a book which procured him a penſion from Cardinal Richelieu, was burnt at Liſbon | 
for Judaiſm [A]. He had been Conſul of the Portugueſe Nation at Rouen, and wrote a 

book againſt Caramuel while he exerciſed that poſt, a 


[A] The Plagiary author . . . was burnt . . . for Caſtille and Portugal, and wwho gained a good penſion (2) Nicol. Ants | | 
Judaiſm.] I learn all theſe particulars from Mr. le for it. I am ſurprized, that Don Nicholas Antonio bius, Biblierb. | 
Laboureur : he relates them immediately after an ob- ſays nothing of the tragical death of this writer; he St Hip. tom. 


| ſervation, which he has made againſt the Genealogiſts, 

who have reported, that Cardinal Richelieu, was de- 

ſcended from a marriage of Guyonne de Laval with 

Frances du Pleſſis. He ſhews, that this is a falſity, 

(r Le Laboureur and conſequently, adds he (1), the whole book ought to 
Addit. aux Me- be ſuppreſſed, which was written in Spaniſh by a Por- 


only gives the titles of the two books, Which I have “s ww 

mentioned in the body of this article, and obſerves (3) It was tranſ- 
that they were written while the author was Conſul lated into French 
of the Portugueſe Merchants at Rouen (2). The firſt _— 8. 
of theſe books is entitled, El Politico Chriſtians, Paris in 1643 in 


= a 9 4to. Idem, ibid. 
Diſcorſo Politico de la Vida y Acciones del Cardinal de (a) It pie xl 


Nag 909 · 


moires de Caſtel- tugueſe named Villareal, afterwards burnt for Judaiſm Richelieu (3), and the other, Anti- Caramuel (4), ö De- ed at Paris in 

_— tom. 2. paß. 4 Liſbone, a famous Plagiary, who copied it from the fenſa del Manifeſto del Reino de Portugal. See the Anti **43; ldem, ibid. 

303* Sieur du Cheſne, in order to make Cardinal Richelicu of Mr. Baillet WIE 0 | | 5 Patz · 
deſcend by an alliance of Laval from the Kings of N | 


VILLAVICENTIUS (LAURENCE) a Monk of the Order of St. Auguſtin, and 
Preacher to Philip II King of Spain, was born at Xeres in Andalouſia. He had reſided 
| a long time in the Low- Countries; and taken his degree of Doctor of Divinity at 
(e) Andr. Schot= Louvain, before he was ſent for to Court, and became Preacher to the King of Spain (a). 
D In 1561 he made his laſt viſit to the Province of Lower- Germany, of which he was (HfG 
Vicar- General (5), We have ſpoken above (c) of ſome of his writings, which had cle HYPE. 
(% Elfivs, Ence- only coſt him the pains of retrenching in the works of others what was not conformable Ns. 


3 enough to the Catholic Religion. It is not certain, that even in this manner he had a (4 Fiſus, Zn- 


ag · 420» , 5 5 * 

e ſhare in all the other works aſcribed to him. He flouriſhed till the year 158 1 (d). e : 
VILLEGAIGNON (NICHOLAS DURAND DE) Knight of Malta, born at 

(% Theod. e Provins in Brie (a), ſerved a long time in the Gallies, and was in ſeveral naval expedi- 

a tions, fo that having likewiſe ſome learning [A], he made himſelf conſidered as a man 

158. of merit, and was promoted to the Vice-Admiralſhip of Bretagne in the reign of 

(5) Ibid. Henry II (b). He quarrelled with the Governor of the Caſtle of Breſt, and feared the 

% Ibis, ——Conlequences of this difference (c). Upon this account he bethought himſelf of an enter- 


prize, which trequently ſerves as an epiſode in the controverſial writings, and has not 
been omitted by Mr. Maimbourg [BJ. He reſolved to fettle a Colony in Braſil ; and 


[4] Having [ihewiſe ſome learning.) “ What is city the ſame year by Charles Stephens (3). I ſhall (3) La Croix du 
< uncommon in perſons of his rank was, that he was ſay ſomething below of the controverſial writings of Maine, Biblicth, 
«« very well ſkilled in polite learning, as appears from Villegaignon. Here follow the words of de Leri ; / Frang. page 348. 
« the beautiful deſcription, which he wrote in Latin ever heard any man ſpeak better of Religion and the 
«« of the unfortunate expedition to Algiers, wherein Chriſtian Reformation, than he did then (4). (4) Jean. de Leri, 
„% he was wounded in the ſervice of Charles V, who [B] And has not been omitted by Mr. Maimbourg.] Hiſt. d'un Veiage 


« was then at peace with France (1).” Mr. Maim- What he has ſaid in the ſecond book of his Hiſtory Kar. . 
58. 


imbourg, ( : f 3 
222 bourg remarks in the margin, that we find this de- of Calviniſm has ſerved for an original to the Con- 


nijme, lib. 2. page ſcription in the IId tome of the Hiſtorical works tinuator of Moreri. I ſhould have therefore a very 
200. Dutch edit. collected by Schardius. He might have obſerved, that particular right to examine it; but I muſt own, thac 
it was printed ſeparately at Straſbourg 1542 in 8vo this Continuator has taken nothing which I deſire to 
. (2). His treatiſe de Bello Melitenſi & ejus eventu Fran- contradict. I ſhall obſerve only, 1. That the Dutch 
(2) Du Verdier, \/* , : OTE oy a 4 
Biblioth. Frang. cis impoſito was printed at Paris by Robert Stephens editions have erroneouſly changed 1557 into 15 58, with 
in 1553 in 4to. La Croix du Maine reports, that reſpect to the arrival of the 8 at the iſland of 
this ſame book was printed in French in the ſame Colligni. 2. That Moreri was miſtaken in ſaying, 
that 
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as he knew that Admiral Colligni favoured the Reformed Religion, he informed him, 
that his deſign was to advance the Kingdom of God in that Nation, and to procure an 
aſylum for the faithful, who were perſecuted in France. The Admiral, with his uſual 
prudence, concealing this excellent motive from Henry II, and repreſenting this enter- 
prize only on the ſide of the advantages which it might procure to the Kingdom, ob- 


pag. 159+ 


(4) Keng, ibid tained for Villegaignon two ſhips well equipped, and the ſum of ten thouſand livres (a). 
This Knight embarked July the 15th 1555 (2), and arrived in November following at 


(+) dem, ibid the mouth of the river Ganabara, under the 23d degree of ſouth latitude (f). He en- 


But according to 


the Relation of dea voured to ſettle his colony upon the continent, but ſeveral reaſons induced him to 


Fobnde Leri, retire to an Ifland (g), which he called Colligni in honour of the Admiral (5). He 
In e. ſhewed a great zeal for the Reformed Religion (i), for moſt of thoſe who had followed 


were Proteſtants, and had made that voyage merely under the hopes which he had 
(f) Jean. deLeri, given them of advancing the ſervice of God, and procuring them that liberty of con- 
— fole an ſcience, which Henry II had deprived them of. He wrote to the Church of Geneva b 
Breji, pag- 4 the return of the ſhips to deſire Miniſters and other perſons, who might labour ſucceſs- 
g) bid. inthe fully in the inſtruction of the ſavages (#). His letter having been read, thanks were firſt 


Preface. 


given to God for the enlargement of the Kingdom of Chriſt in jo remote a country, and then 


(b) Beza, abi ſu- two Miniſters were choſen, viz. Peter Richier and William Chartier, who were ſent to 


pra, pag. 159» 


Lark, ap: 7; og. PU? with ſome other perſons proper for his deſigns (1). They departed from Geneva 
38. September the 1oth 1556 (m), and embarked at Honfleur November the 19th 


| (i) Leri, cap. 1. the fame year (n), and landed in the 
pas. 2, & ſe? (o). Richier preached the fame day, and was heard by 


Ifland of Colligni March the toth 1557 
Villegaignon with (e) Ibid. cap. 6. 


( 18m, ibis, the marks of an extraordinary zeal (p). The Lord's Supper was adminiſtred ſome days *** 55 


Page 4+» 


after, and he was ſeen to communicate very devoutly, after having recited two long 2 


: ©. 0 of RICHE 
(1) Idem, ibid. Prayers, Which were ſo fervent, that no Miniſter could dictate better (4). It was ſoon . 


Peg 5 


perceived, that there was nothing but oſtentation in all this, and that he was deſirous (4) Vou will find 


. | . . h ; 
(+) lem, ibid. Only to act the Controverſialiſt; for he and one Cointa, who had ſtudied at the Sor- er Ret ag + 


(*) 14em, ibis, ſubſtantiation and Conſubſtantiation were abſurd doctrines, it was notwithſtanding true, 


pag. 8. 


that Villegaignon did not reconcile himſelf to the 

Roman Communion till after his return to France. 

Let us come to Mr. Maimbourg. His firſt miſtake is 

ſaying, that a diviſion aroſe alſo among the Proteſtants, 

( Maimbourg, and even the minifters (5) ; for, adds he, ſome of them 
wb: ſupra, p. 103+ avould have the Supper celebrated after the Roman man- 
ner as Chriſt had done awvith unleavened bread ; and 

others ſaid that it ought to be celebrated after the Greek 

manner with leavened bread. The former were for 

retaining the ceremonies of the Catholic Church, and 

the latter rejected them as ſuperſtitious. He quotes the 

Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the Reformed Churches; and 

it is this which confounds him, ſince we find there, 

that there was only Villegaignon and a ſtudent of the 

Sorbonne, who raiſed the diſpute. ** A perſon named 

« John Contat, a ſtudent of Sorbonne, aſpiring ſe- 
„ cretly to I know not what Epiſcopal dignity as 
«« chimerical as the Kingdom of Villegaignon, coming 
« upon a day deſigned to celebrate the Lord's ſupper, 
% aſked where were the ſacerdotal veſtments, and be- 
„gan to diſpute about unleavened bread, which he 
«© {aid was neceſſary, as likewiſe to mix water with 
the wine in the Supper, with other queſtions of the 
like nature. However the Supper was adminiſtred 
according to the fimple ordinance of Jeſus Chriſt, 
« and as it is obſerved in the Reformed Churches of 
France; but the diſpute ſtill increaſed fo far, that 
«« Richer baptizing a child, and condemning the ſuper- 
ſtition added to it, Villegaignon gave the Miniſter 
the lie publickly, proteſting, that he would never 
go to his ſermons again, or adhere to the ſet, which 


Lad 


cc 


(6) Beza, Hi}, * he called Calviniſm (6).” The ſecond error is ſay- 


Eecleſ. live 2. pag · jp 


= g that Richer the Miniſter maintained againſt the 


Calviniſis, that Chriſt ought not 10 be worſhiped or 
invoked, and that the Lord's Supper or Euchariſt, in 
| what manner ſoever we receive in it the Body of Chriſt, 
(7) Maimb. Hiſt. is of no advantage to the Communicant (7). I have ob- 
du Calvinſme, ſerved elſewhere (8), what were the peculiar opinions 
Live 2+ Page 103. aſcribed to this Miniſter. It is eaſy to perceive, that 
he only taught that the human nature of Chriſt being 

(8) In the remark a creature ought not to be worſhiped or invoked ; but 
3 article this does not ſignify, that Chriſt God and man united 
ought not to be worſhiped and invoked (9). If Peter 

(9) See Mr. Sau- Richer had maintained the ſame notions aſcribed to 
_ * E him by Mr. Maimbourg, Calvin would have depoſed 
ee d in the re- him with diſgrace ; and I do not know whether he would 
mark [CJ of the hot have made him ſuffer a more rigorous puniſhment ; 
articleRICHER, for he would have been conſidered as a wretched Anti- 


Trinitarian: now we know, that he was eſteemed a 


that | 


good Miniſter of the Goſpel after his return from | 

Braiil (10). Obſerve, that the Jeſuit Gaultier does not (10) See the re- 
aicribe to him the monſtrous opinion relating to the ee [4] of his 
Lord's Supper, which Mr. Maimbourg mentions. *' 

The third error is ſaying, that he continuing to preach 

his blaſphemies had the lie given him by Villegaignon 

(11). The author quoted ſays expreſsly (12), that (17) Maimbourg, 
the lie given related only to the condemnation of the _ ” Cet 
rpc which the Papiſts have added to Bap- _ "> es 
tilm (13). | | 

The Miniſter, who anſwered Mr. Mzimbourg, ſhould (2) Beza, Hiſe. 
have criticized that part of his Hiſtory of Calviniſm 2 liv. 2+ Page 
in the manner above mentioned; but inſtead of taking 


this method, he amuſes himſelf with remarking (14), (13) Viz, mixing ; 


1. That the Admiral de Colligni caſt his eye upon 7 m_ ny gg 
Villegaignon, in order to ſend him to prepare a re- John 3 
treat in America for the Reformed. 2. That Ville- 261 ſupra, cap. 6. 
gaignon promiſed to grant them liberty of conſcience. pag: 7 
3. That after having kept his word for ſome time, 

he hanged, drowned, and threw into the ſea, all thoſe, (1%) Jurieu, A- 
who would not follow his apoftaſy. 4. That he ſhut up pore _ 2 
others in a moving priſon 3 which was an old rotten ple — 880 Y 
ſhip, without proviſions or arms, to which he ſent as 

many of the Reformed as he could diſpoſe of in it. The 

firſt of theſe four facts is contradicted by Theodore 

Beza and John de Leri, who aſſeit that Villegaig- 

non was the firſt, who opened the affair to the Ad- 

miral. They aſſert likewiſe, that he promiſed to la- 

bour with all his ſtrength to advance the Kingdom of 

God in that country, and that he publickly declared (, 5) Se the te- 
himſelf a zealous Proteſtant. This deſtroys the ſecond mark EI. 
fact, according to which Villegaignon was a Catholic, 706) Land. add 
who promiſed to tolerate the Proteſtants. The third 0 + = 
fact is a falſity at leaſt as condemnable as thoſe of * * = Ho 
Mr. Maimbourg ; for it appears from the Relation of (17) See the 
John de Leri, 1. That Villegaignon puniſhed with mark [D]. 
death only three Proteſtants, who returned to the (18) Lend, ps 
iſland after the departure of the Genevois (15). 2. , & fit 


re*- 


That he durſt not or could not prevent the Miniſters pag. 85. 


from preaching (16), or uſe any authority with regard 1. 
to et. — (17). 3. That if he was Cond —.— = 
cruel it was with reſpe&t to the ſavages, or his own and cap. 221. 
domeſtics, or thoſe who violated his laws: Religion had P*s: 339. 
nothing to do in this (18). The fourth fact is no leſs (20) He was not 
falſe than the preceding, ſince John de Leri aſſures a native of Bre- 
us (19), that he and others, who returned to France tagne + 
upon that old ſhip, agreed with the maſter of it (20) 4p mw 17 
for the expences of their paſſage, without Villegaig- but of Flavre de 
non's interpoſing in the affair, and this when they Grace, 


were 


Leri, pag. 60, & 
bonne, began to diſpute about the real preſence, They maintained, that though Tran- ſeq OY 


re- 


1 
32. 


e re- 


Page 
. and 


„ Ibid, 
84. 
1. 


vas not 
f Bre- 
eta 

6 Eccliſ. 
160. : 
vie de 


Pag» 67. 


pag- 68. 


(x) Idem, ibid, 


| Page 76» 


pag· 82. 


(21) In the re- 
mark [H] to- 
wards the end · 


(22) See the re- 


mark [E]- 


(23) Leri, abi 


| ſupra, cap. 6. 


page 68, 


VI 


50 


fr) Leri, cap. 6. that the body of Chriſt. was included in the ſigns of the Euchariſt (Y). It was agreed, 
that this diſpute ſhould be referred to the determination of the Churches of German 


y and 


thoſe of France, and that Chartier the Miniſter ſhould be ſent to Europe to conſult 
(+) Beza, zi them (s). Villegaignon promiſed to ſubmit to their determination, and particularly to 
J«pra, 19-2: FE the opinion of John Calvin, for whom he ſhewed great regard (7) [C]. He formed 
new cavils, when the Lord's Supper was adminiſtered the ſecond time, and after ſome 

(% Leri, cap. 6. days openly declared, that he had changed his opinion (2); and without waiting for 
the anſwer, which he had ſent for to France by the Miniſter Chartier, ſaid, that Calvin was a 

4% Ibid, pag. 73- Wicked heretic (x). From that time the Lord's Supper was adminiſtred by night, and 
| without his knowledge, and fome told him, that they would not depend upon him any 


longer (y). 


They were thoſe who had agreed at Geneva to follow the two Miniſters. 


He did not *find himſelf able to force them to obey his orders, and only commanded 
(3) Idem, ibid. them to leave his iſland. They might have diſobeyed him with impunity ; but they 


thought it more proper to return home [DJ]. They embarked January the 4th 1558 (>), 
and arrived at the Port of Blavet May the 26th following (aa). The deſcription of the 


miſeries and horrible famine, which they ſuffered during this voyage, is to be found in the 
relation of John de Leri one of them. Villegaignon, who, as ſome writers ſay, was (4) Idem, ibid. 
the occaſion of this famine, was guilty of a much more treacherous deſign againſt them, 


were out of the iſle and his juriſdiction. Compare 
this with Remark [D] towards the end. Let us ſay 


again, that this antagoniſt of Maimbourg has errone- 


ouſly gloſſed this paſſage: he eaſily got rid of all the 


Proteſtants æubho would not follow his example. This is 


a ſufficient acknowledgment, ſays he, that he was a 
cruel executioner to them. But we ſhall ſee below 


(21), that ſohn de Leri owned, that while the Gene- 


vois continued in the iſle of Colligni no Frenchman 
was put to death, and that after they were departed, 
Villegaignon put to death only three Proteſtants (22). 
They were of the number of the five, who after hav- 


ing embarked with Richer, John de Leri, &c. choſe 


to return to Braſil rather than continue their voyage. 
Now fince Villegaignon faved the lives of the two 
others, it ſeems probable, that either the three were 
not put to death merely for their Religion, or that 


the two others apoſtatized, which no body that I know 


of has obſerved. Let it not be ſaid, that I turn advo- 


cate for Villegaignon : do not I mention all the diſad- 


vantageous things reported by John de Leri? But 
the Laws of Hiſtory will not permit me to be filent 
with reſpe& to the falſities publiſhed againſt any per- 
ſon whatſoever. . | 
For the reſt, if the ſubje& was not too ſerious and 
melancholy, could one forbear langhing, when one 
reads that a man, having put to death ALL thoſe who 
would not follow him in his apoſtaſy, put the reſt on 
board a ſhip ? He who ſays all, excepts none. To 
make ſenſe of theſe words, the reſt muſt have fol- 
lowed him in his apoftaſy ; but nothing is more falſe 
than this; the ſequel of the diſcourſe of that author 


proves it ſufficiently. We can only conclude there- 


fore, that he wrote with extreme precipitation, and 
without knowing for the moſt part what he ſaid. 
[C] Particularly the opinion of Fohn Calvin for 
whom he ſhewed great regard.) Calvin wrote to him 
a letter by the two Miniſters, who were ſent to him. 
Villegaignon anſwered him in Latin, and not only ſent 
him an ample account of his State in general, but par- 


ticularly wwrote with Braſil ink with bis own hand what 


follows : „ ſhall add the advice, which you have 
„given me in your letters, uſing my utmoſt efforts 
* not to recede from it in any the leaſt point; for 
indeed I am abſolutely perſuaded, that nothing can 
„be more holy, right, and perfect. We have there- 
fore cauſed your letters to be read in our Council, 
and then to be regiſtered, that if it ſhould happen 
% that we ſhould depart from the right way, we 
„ may be recalled by the reading of them (23).“ 
John de Leri adds what follows: Nicholas Carmeau, 
who was the bearer of theſe letters . . . <when he took 
leave of us, told me that Villigainon had commanded 
him to inform Calvin by word of mouth, that he deſired 
bim to believe, that in order to perpetuate the memory of 
the advice which he had ſent, he would cauſe it to be 


(24) Idem, ibid, engraved in copper (24). ** 1 have often heard him 


pag 69. 


« ſay, (it is John de Leri who ſpeaks (25) ), and 


(85) Ibid, p. 68, 4 repeat it; Mr. Calvin is one of the moſt learned 


men, who has appeared ſince the time of the 

Apoſtles; and I never have read any Divine, who 

in my opinion has explained and treated of the 
2 


which 
ce holy Scripture better or more purely than he hath 


„% done.” Theodore Beza has not forgot to mention, 
that Villegaignon cauſed the letters which he had re- 


(z) Beza, ubi 
ſupra, lib. 2. cap. 
21. page 341. 


cap. 22. Pe 373» 


ceived from Geneva to be regiſtered in the Archives of his (26) Beza, ubi 


imaginary Kingdom (26). 


He is miſtaken in the date Ira, lib. 2. pag» 


of Villegaignon's anſwer ; he places it under the laſt 59 


day of February 1557, whereas it was the laſt of 
March (27) ; and fince he had juſt told, that the 
Genevois arrived there the 7th of March 1557, it was 
eaſy for him to perceive, that the anſwer to the let- 
ters, which they brought could not be dated the laſt 
of February 1557. I remark this only with a view 
to give an inſtance of the miſtakes, into which the 
greateſt authors and beſt correctors fall through the 
variety of things, which diſtract their memory. 


(27) Leri, p 69 


Thoſe of a lower rank are leſs ſubject to this: yet 
I am greatly apprehenſive, that ſome miſtakes of that 


kind will be found in this Dictionary. 


[D] They might ha ve difobeyed him «with impunity ; 


but they thought it more proper t6 return home.) The 
Genevois having ſignified to him, that fince he re- 
jected the Goſpel, they were unwilling to continue longer 


in his ſervice, he ordered the two goblets of meal of 


roots, which uſed to be diſtributed to them every day, 
to be withdrawn from them (28). They were wery 


glad by ſuch a refuſal to be releaſed from any ſubmiſ- 


fron to him. If he had been ſtrongeſt, and part of bis 


(28) Idem, ibid. 
pag. 80, | 


own people, and even ſome of the chief, had not talen 


their part, he would undoubtedly have attempted to 


ſubdue them by force. He deſigned one day to put : 


John de Leri and another perſon in chains, on pre- 


tence, that in oppoſition to his ordinance they had left 


the ifland without his leave ; he pretended not to 
know, that his Lieutenant had allowed them to take 
that voyage. They dtclared to him plainly, that they 
would not ſuffer this ; upon which he grew milder (29). 
The principal of their reaſons was, that they had ac- 
quainted him, that fince he had broken the promi ſe, 


(29) Idem, ibid. 
pag- 8 1. 


which he had made, to ſupport them in the exerciſe of 
the Ewangelical Religion, they reſolwed to depend no 


longer upon him . . . The chief of his carn people be- 
ing of our Religion, (it is John de Leri, who ſpeaks (30),) 
and conſequently diſſatisfied with him on account of his 
apoſtaſy, iff we had been apprehenſive that the Admiral, 
who under the King's authority (as ] have obſerved in 
the beginning ) had ſent him, and did not know yet what 
he had done, might have taken it ill, together with 
ſome other reaſons which we had, ſome of us would 
have been 72 ready to throw him into the ſea, that, 
as they ſaid, bis fliſh and brawwny ſhoulders might ſerve 
for food to the fiſh. In the end of October, he told 
them, that he would not bear them any longer, and 
commanded them to depart the iſland (31) : 1 7s true, 
adds John de Leri (32), that we were able to have 
baniſhed him, if wwe had been willing ; but as well to 
obwviate all ground of complaint againſt us, as for the 
reaſons abovementioned, France and otber countries knows 
ing that we came thither to enjoy the exerciſe of the Re- 
formed Religion, and ftaring to caſt any blemiſb upon it, 
we choſe rather to obey Villegaignon, and without diſ- 
puting the point any longer, to leave the place. 
We may conclude from all this, that an author, 
| „hem 


(30) Ibid. p. 82. 


(31) Idem, ibid. 
page 83s 
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| which they fortunately efcaped [E]. He returned himſelf to France ſome time after, 
(34) Taff, E- without providing for the defenſe of his Fort of Colligni (5b). The Portugueſe made 
8 2 themſelves maſters of it, and tranſported the artillery to Liſbon, He carried on a vio- 
ann, 1558. lent paper-war againſt thoſe of the Reformed Religion after his return. They wrote on 
their ſide againſt him in a manner not at all advantageous to him [FI. He died in 
(ce) Saint Romu- December 1371 (cc) in a Malteſe Commandory called Beauvais, ſituated in Gaſtinois, near 
ald, Fournal : "iy. . . . . 
Chrovel. tom, 1. St. Jobn de Nemours, and managed his affairs ſo ill during bis ſickneſs as well as before, 
paz · 442+ and had ſo little regard for bis relations, that they received no advantage from his eſtate, 
either during his life, or after his death (ad). Some of his adverſaries have owned, that Ci) Len, 26. 
he did not defile himſelf with any of the female ſavages in America [G]: this is an f. Pa be. 
| encomium, 


4 


whom 1 have already criticiſed, was not well inform- 2 Calvin, containing the truth of the Holy Euchariſt. 
ed of the affair, when he ſays, that Villegaignon Sue Paris 1562 in 4to. An Anſever by the Chevalier de Vil- 
them up in a moving priſon, and that they choſe rather legaignen to Fobn Calvin: Reſolution of the Sacraments. 
to embark in a bad ſhip upon the maſt treacherous of all Paris 1562. An Anſwer to the Libel; and Calumnies 
elements, than to continue longer expoſed to the fury of publiſhed againſt him. Paris and afterwards at Lyons 
| this tyger more mercileſs and more treacherous than the 1561. De Cane Controverfie Phil. Melanchth. judicis. 
(24) Jurjeu, A. ſea (33). 1 Was Paris 1561 in 4to. Liber ad Articulo; Calvinianos. 
pobogie pour la [E] Yillegaignon, who, as ſome writers ſay, was the Venice 1 be 5. De conſecratione myſtici Sacramenti, & 
Reform. tom. 1. gccafron of this famine, <was guilty of a much more trea- duplici Chriſti oblatione adverſus Vannium Lutherologie 
. 553. cherous deſgn againſt them, auhich they fortunately eſcaped.) Profeſirem : de Judaici Paſchatis implemento ad. 
Theodore Beza aſſures us, that he managed it ſo, that verſus Calvinologos : te poculo ſanguinis Chrifti, & 
the maſter of the ſhip, had not a fourth part of the introitu in ſaucta ſanforum adverſus Bexam. Paris bo 
| provifions neceſſary. for his voyage, being in hopes by that 1501 (41). His adverſaries of the. contrary reli- (41) Du Verdier, 
means they would die of famine and miſery before they gion, continues du Verdier, wrote defamatory libels Biblioth. Franc. 
(34) Beza, abi arrived at the port (34). Mr. Jurieu afficms the ſame againſt him, particularly La Suffiſance de Maiſtre Colas pag. 90g. 


ſupra, lib, 2. Page 
160, 


(35) Jurieu, ubi 


ſupra, 


thing (35) ; but John de Leri ſays nothing of it; and 
yet he knew as much as any perſon, and much more 
than thoſe not concerned in it ; and he certainly was 
not a perſon at all diſpoſed to ſpare Villegaignon. With 
regard to the other inſtance of perfidiouſneſs, he relates 


it thus: Villegaignon not only ſent us a licence to 


„ depart ſigned by himſelf, but alſo wrote a letter 
to the maſter of the ſhip, wherein he ordered him 
« not to make any difficulty on his account of carry- 
„ ing us. For, faid he, fraudulently, as I was ex- 
*« tremely glad of their arrival, thinking I had ob- 


* tained what I wanted; ſo as they do not agree with 


« me, I am content that they ſhould return. So that 


under this fair pretext, he had contrived a ſhocking 


piece of treachery ; for having given the maſter of 


« the ſhip a little cheſt covered with oil-cloth in the 


ſea-faſhion, full of letters, which he ſent to ſeveral 


Durand, and Eſpouſſette de ſes Armoires, and others. 
See above the article RICHER. 8 

Of all the books which he publiſhed, I have ſeen 
only the three following. Ad Articulos Calviniane, 
de Sacramento Euchariſtiee, traditionis ab ejus Miniftris 
in Francia Antarctica evulgate Reſponſones, per Nico- 


laum Villagagnonem Equitem Rhodium, ad Ecclefiam 


Chriſtianam : Paris printed by Andrew Wechel 1560 
in 4to. De Cane controverſie Philippi Melanchthonis Jus 
dicio : Paris printed by the ſame Wechel 1561 in 4to. 
A Paraphraſe by the Chevalier de Villegaignon upon the 
Reſolution of the Sacraments by Mr. Fobn Calvin, Miniſter 
of Geneva, printed at Paris by the ſame Wechel 
in 4to. Nething can be better printed than theſe 
three books. | 

[G] Some of his adverſaries have owned, that he 
did not defile himſelf with any of the female ſavages.] 


*« perſons, he had put among them a formal accuſa- ** (42) That I may not conceal what was commendable, (42) John 4 
tion againſt us, and without our knowing any thing ** any more than what was blameable in Villegaig- Leri, cap. 6. pag» 
of the matter recommended it to the firſt Judge, to * non, I ſhall obſerve by the way, that certain Nor- 71. 


(36) Leri, pag. 


340. 


(37 Ibid, Cap. 22. 
Page 377. 


„ whole hands it ſhould come in France, that in vir- 
« tue of this he ſhould ſtop and burn us as heretics, 
«« as he declared us to be (36).” The providence of 
God turned this ſcandalous treachery to the advantage 
of thoſe honeſt people. The perſon, who conducted 
them, “being acquainted with ſome of the officers of 
« Juſtice in Bretagne, who were of our Religion, the 
« Cheſt covered with oil-cloth, in which was the ac- 
* cuſation, and a great number of letters to leveral 
«« perſons, being brought to them, after they had 
«© ſeen what it contained, they were ſo far from treat- 
ing us in the manner Villegaignon deſired, that on the 
„ contrary, they entertained us in the beſt manner they 
% could, and offered to ſupply the neceſſities of thoſe 
of our company who were in want, and lent money 
« to our leader and ſome others (37). It is here, that 
I ought to ſpeak of the three Proteſtant martyrs, 


whom he put to death. There were five perſons a- 


21, page 346. 


39) Ibid. cap · 
22. page 379. 


(40) Ibid. pag. 
380. See alſo 
Beza, ubi ſupra, 
ub. 2. Pays 161. 


mong the Genevois, who after eſcaping the ſirſt dan- 
ger of ſhipwreck choſe to return to Braſil in a bark 
given to them, rather than to continue in the ſhip, 
They regained with great difficulty the coaſt of Ame- 
rica, Villegaignon cauſed three of them to be drown- 
ed on account of Religion (38). Some perſons of 


credit, who ſaw their execution, wrote down the con- 


feſſion of thoſe ſufferers and the whole proceeding of 
Villegaignon (39). This writing was ſent by John 
de Leri the very ſame year 1558 to John Creſpin the 
Printer, who inſerted it in the Vth book of the Mar- 
tyrs (40). 

[F] He carried on à violent paper-war againſt thoſe of 
the Reformed religion. . . They wrote on their fide 7810 
him in a manner not at all advantageous to him.] 
Verdier Vau-Privas furniſhes me with the following 
catalogue. An Anſwer to the Remonſirances made to the 
Queen Mother. Paris 1561 in 4to. The controverted 
Propoſitions between the Chevalier de Villegaignon and 


* mans, who had eſcaped ſhipwreck long before he 
came into the country, living among the ſavages 
without the fear of God, and committing lewdneſs 
with their wives and daughters (as I knew that ſome 
* had children by them four or five years old) in order 
* to put a ſtop to this licentiouſneſs, and to prevent it 
* for the future, among thoſe who lived in our iſland 
and fort, Villegaignon, by the advice of his Coun- 
*« cil, forbid on pain of death any perſon profeſſing 
« Chriſtianity to live with the female ſavages. It is 


A true, that the ordinance imported, that if any of 


* thoſe women ſhould be brought to the knowledge of 
„God, and baptized, it ſhould be lawful to marry 


„that not only none of Villegaignon's people or of 
our company tranſgreſſed it, but likewiſe though 


1 after my return I heard that he had defiled himſelf 


with the female ſavages, while he was in America, 
] bear him this teſtimony, that he was not at all ſuſ- 
„ pected while we were there. What is ſtill more, 
«« he was ſo ſtrict in the obſervation of his Ordinance, 
« that it was not without the moſt preſſing inſtances of 
«« ſome of theſe, for whom he had the greateſt regard, 
« that he ſo far abated of his rigour to an interpreter, 
„ who was convicted of having debauched a female 
«« ſavage, as only to puniſh him with a chain, by 
« making him a ſlave, inſtead of hanging him. As 
« far then as I know, he was to be commended for 
« his ſtrictneſs in this point with reſpe& both to him- 
* ſelf and others.” I have quoted this long paſſage in 
order to make two notes upon it. The firſt is, that it 
is neceſſary to reſtrain our credulity with regard to 
calumnies againſt people. How many perlons believed 
what was ſaid of the impurities of Villegaignon ; and 
yet we fee him juſtified by the teſtimony of a man, 
who is ſo far from ſparing him, that he ym 

2 | ave 


Cc 


* them, . . . (43) As this law was doubly founded (41) Idem, ibie, 
upon the word of God, it was ſo well oblerved, pag. 72. 
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take notice of ſome errors of Thevet [H]. 


«+ 8 — 4 
- 
. 


mium, which many other Governors have not deſerved in the like caſe. We ſhall 


he addition, which I have to make to this article, is curious, and relates to two 
exploits of Villegaignon in the year 1560, one in war, and the other in controverſy, 


which did him little honour [7]. I ſhall add likewiſe, that a writer, who deſpiled Him. 


have gladly reported all the di ſadvantageous facts relat- 
ing to him? My ſecond obſervation is, that there is 
no paſſion more incorrigible or brutal than luſt. All 
Chriſtians know, that the law of God forbids them 
commerce with infidel women: they are educated un- 
der maxims which inſpite horror of this commerce. Hu- 
man laws, which puniſh: it, ſtrengthen the impreſſions 
of education. Notwithſtanding this, to what lengths 
has not the luſt of the Chriſtians, who diſcovered 
the new world, been carried ? Could the uglineſs 
and barbarity of the female ſavages reſtrain thoſe, 
who were likewiſe bound by human and divine laws ? 
Let us go no farther than the account of John de 
Leri. Does not this inform us, that the Normans, 
who eſcaped a ſhipwreck, abandoned themſelves te this 
kind of impurity ; and that Villegaignon was obliged 
to make a law inflicting death upon thoſe who com- 
mitted-this crime,which was not capable of curbing the 
Juſt- of an interpreter ? If we conſult other relations, 


they will inform us, that it was neceſſary to have re- there, that Richier (50), and the other brethren, had (50) Villegaigs 


courſe to. the ſame puniſhment to prevent perſons 
from defiling themſelves with certain amphibious ani- 
mals, which had in ſome meaſure the ſhape of women. 
An horrid depravation, an incorrigible paſſion, which 
£44)See the ad- hurries men to unnatural crimes and beſtiality (44 ; 
vice given by E- and what is ſtill much more extravagant to a laſci- 
op in Phedrus, vious commerce with the dead. We learn from He- 
Fab. 44. Pag. m. rodotus, that after it was diſcovered in Egypt, that 


Do one of thoſe, who embalmed the dead bodies, had de- 
(45) Herodot. filed himſelf with a woman, who had been a little while 
d. 2. cap. 89, dead, they kept the corpſes of beautiful women three 
| or four days before they delivered them to thoſe people. 
Tgre d cmotyos Aro rs ben, inc pon TAs of Tap xr 

ALES | ful t TH yorark;. AayuFavo eyatp ru PUT - 
(46) Idem, ibid. vor ve N O YORK KATH N Tov Hr (46). 


cumbant. Deprehenſum enim quemdam aiunt coeuntem 
cum recenti cadavere muliebri, delatumque ab cjujdem 
. artificti ſocio. | | | 


[H] We fhall take wotice of ſome errors of Thevet.] 
Let us firſt lay down this foundation; There was 


printed in 1558 a book intitled des Singularitez de Þ Ame- 
rigue, drawn up and digeſted by Mr. de la Porte from 
the memoirs of Frier Andrew Thevet. It appears 
| (47) See the Pre- from this book (47), that Thevet arrived November 
Face of John Leri, the 1oth 1555 at the Cape de Frie, and ſour days af- 
ws _ ter at the river of Ganabara, whence he departed Ja- 
boy Fr Scotch nuary the 21ſt following to return into France. It 
of theſe Singala- follows from thence, that he is miſtaken, when he 
ritex. aflerts in the 3 iſt 1 5 of his 2 . in 
g vet, 1575 (48), that the factious temper of the four Mi- 
ee, I alles of the new Religion, the principal of whom 
niverſell:, liv. 2 1. was named Richier, raiſed a ſedition, upon which ac- 
folio 909. count ſome of the mutineers were puniſhed with death ; 
while others, and particularly Richter eſcaped ; and that 

the /awages being enraged at this tragedy reſolved to de- 

ſtroy thole who remained. He repreſents himſelf as 

one of thoſe, who run that riſque. They were, ſays 

he, very near revenging . themſelves upon us. He ſays 

(49) 1dem, ibid. in another place (49), that he abandoned the deſign of 
cape 8. fol. 925- converting the ſavages, as well becauſe he did not cel 
n= _ underſtand their language, as becauſe the Miniſters of 
Calvin undertook that taſk, envying, ſays he, my de- 
ſign. Theſe two paſſages ſhew, that he pretends to 
have been in that country while the Miniſters of 
Geneva were there. Now this is a notorious falſity ; 
for they did not arrive there till March 1557, and he 
departed January the 3ift 1556. He himſelf would 


5 refute thoſe who ſhould ſay, that he made another 


voyage: attend to his own words : / am greatly ſur- 
prized, what excited Calvin to charge me in an apo- 
logy, which he publiſhed at Geneva, as one of the firſt, 
abo abetted the death of theſe ſaid Miniſters, who were 


ordered by the Lord de Villegaignon to be thrown into 


' the ſea, fince it was three years or thereabouts ſince 
J bad returned to France, as appears from my book de 


Singularitez, which is @ ſufficient teſtimony with reſ- 


Vol. X. 


Ea de cauſſa facientes, ne cum faeminis iſti ſalinarii con- 


furniſn me with this account. 


46 
cc 


made 


pet to the time, and from ſeveral others of my writings. 
He owns therefore that from the 31ſt of January 1556 
to the time when Villegaignon ordered ſome heretics 
to be drowned, he was not in that country. He was 
not therefore there while the Genevois reſided in that 
country, Who continued there from May 1557 till to- 
wards the end of the year. We ſee therefore by his 
own words both that he was there, and was not there. 
I omit his other falſities. It is not true, that thoſe, 
who were ordered by Villegaignon to be thrown into 


the ſea, were Miniſters, or that there were ſent to him 


from Geneva or any other place above two Miniſters, 
I ſhall only remark, in order to convict him the 
better of falſity, that the ſedition, which he ſpeaks of, 
23 the arrival of Peter Richier, and that no 

iniſter before Peter Richier had ſeen Villegaignon in 
his Colligni. The demonſtrative proof of all theſe 
things is drawn from the letter, which Villegaignon 
wrote to Calvin March the 31ſt 1557. He declares 


found him reduced to ſuch neceſſity, that he was obliged 
to perform alternately the office of a Magiſtrate and Mi- 


me from that practice. He relates there the conſpi- 
racy which had been formed againſt him, and how 
the authors of it had been detected and puniſhed. 


John de Leri (5) has urged theſe arguments againſt (51) 
Thevet, and maintained, that while the Miniſters and Preface. 


their companions of Geneva reſided at Colligni, there 
was no ſedition, nor conſpiracy, nor any Frenchman 
killed. It is a great fault to confound the times: 
but it is a much greater to make uſe of ſuch confu- 
ſions to calumniate the innocent. Thevet is guilty of 
theſe two enormities. | | 
[7] Tao exploits . . . . in the year 1560 
did him little bonour.) A Proteſtant hittorian will 
Here follows what he 
ſays, when he ſpeaks of the perſecutions, which the 
Houſe of Guiſe exerciſed againſt thoſe of the Reformed 
Religion in the reign of Francis II. Villegaignon 
© thinking that he had found a proper opportunity 
to revenge himſelf on thoſe who had publiſhed an 
© account of his cruelties committed in the reign of 


Henry in America, accompanying the Grand Prior, 


66 


* taſtical naval war, as if the point had been to reſiſt 


a great and powerful army, and by that means 
«© render the river of the Loire ſo uſeleſs, that the 
* water would only ſerve for drink to the enemy's 
* horſes. But this begun at a vaſt expence was found 
„ ſo ridiculous, that the whole turned to their ſhame 

and confufion. Villegaignon ſeeing this, that he 
might not continue idle, undertook to go to Tours 
to diſpute againſt Simon Broſſier, Miniſter at Lou- 
dun, who had formerly been his ſchool-fellow, and 
was then priſoner in the hands of the Archbiſhop of 
the family of Breſay, another Apoſtate. For this 
purpoſe he wrote letters to the King and Cardinal ; 
but he performed this deſign as ill as the former, ſo 
that not being able to give his reaſons viv, voce, 
he. reduced them to writing, eſpecially the diſpute 
relating to the Lord's ſupper. Broſſier anſwered him 
to the ſatisfaction of all men of learning. Among 
other things he remonſtrated to him, that his me- 
thod of diſputing was not in the manner of the Sor- 
bonne, much leſs theological, but reſembled rather 
that of the Academics and of perſons, who without 
any notion of God diſpute of things unknown to 
men. That if he would follow the true method of 

diſputing by writing, (as all the antient Doctors did, 
and even ſeveral heretics, however preſumptuous 
they were) he was ready to ſatisfy him. And vet 
that he might not go away without an anſwer, he 
confuted his whole doctrine by reaſons drawn from 
« ſcripture. And laſtly, he deſired him to correct 


* that 


6c 
16 
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B 


Calvin, quoted by 


niſter; which, adds he, put me in a great anguiſh, ir og T 


for the example of King Uzziah was ſufficient to deter 


the brother of the perſons abovementioned {5 2), (52) Vis. the 
trumped up in the midſt of this tumult a fan. Duke of Guiſe 
ani the Cardinal 
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(ce) La Popeli- 
niere, Hiſtoire des 
Hiftoires, p. 451+ 


53) La Planche, 

ifloire de Fran- 

eors II, pag. 229, 
230. 


(a) Mayerne 
Turquet, Hiſt. 
d' Eſpagne, liv. 
15. pag · m. 647. 
(5) Idem, ibid. 


(7) Idem, ibid. 
page 69 1 


| (4) Mariana, de 


Rebus Hiſpaniæ, 


5 lib. 17. ca p · 7. 


Pag · m. 1 OY. 


(e) dem, lib. 18. 
cap. 5. pag. 143. 


(f) Mayerne 


Turquet, ub: ſu- 


765. 


Page 764- 


(5) idem, pag: 
766, 


(50) Mariana, 
tb. 18. cap, 15. 
pag. 36 ;. 


() Mayerne, 


n 


made a promiſe, which he did not keep, as far as I can learn [K] It was to publiſh 


ſoon the Memoirs of the Life of Villegaignon, and of his principa 


ce that fault in writing, of which he was guilty, viz. 
of affecting obſcurity in order to conceal his mean- 
* ing, when he could not give reaſons for his opi- 
nion (e 3). . 

[K] 4 writer, who deſpiſed him, made a promiſe, 
awhich be did not keep," as far as can learn.) He 
ſpeaks as follows. ** Nicholas Durand of Provence, 


„ ſarnamed Villegaignon, more famous from the writ- 


** ings of the Proteſtants, who wrote againſt him, on 


A 
- 


acount of the injuſtice he had done them in Braſil 
„ in America, than for any thing elſe, left ſome books, 


„which ſhewed him to be a bad Divine and a wretched 
« warrior, though he aſſumed the title of a Knight of 


„ Malta. He wrote a book concerning the Emperor 


* Charles V's expedition into Africa for the taking of 
« Algier; and another, which he dedicated to the Em- 
«« peror Charles in defence of the French from the 
«« 1mputation caſt upon them on account of the event 
of the war of Malta. I ſhall ſoon publiſh the me- 
% moires which I have of his kfe and other of his prin- 
1% cipal relations (54).” Popeliniere, who furniſhes 


me with theſe words, was miſtaken in repreſenting niere, Hiferre des 


him as a Provengal. This miſtake might ariſe from 
this, that an author not having regularly formed the 
letters of the word Provins, the Compoſmor might put 
down Prowens, and the Corrector change it to Provence. 
La Popeliniere having read therefore that Villegaignon 
was of Provence, ſtyled him a \Provengal. © * 


' 


relations (ce). 


(54) La Popeli- 


Hiftoires, liv. 8. 
Page 450, 451» 


VILLENA, a Marquiſate in the confines of new Caſtile A] and the Kingdoms of 
Murcia and Valencia, belonging to Don Manuel the moſt powerful, Lord in Spain, next 
to the King (a) in the fourteenth Century. He had a daughter, who in 1320 married 


Don Henry Count de Tranſtamara natural fon of Don Alfonſo XI King 


of Caſtile (5). 


This Count becoming King of Caſtile upon the depoſing of Don Pedro the Cruel in 
1366 (c), gave the Marquiſate of Villena to Don Alfonſo of Arragon, couſin to the 


King of Arragon and Count of Denia (d). 
King John I being deſirous that there ſhould be in his Kingdom of 


great authority. 


This Marquis of Villena obtained a very 


Caſtile a Conſtable, as there was in France and Arragon, created that dignity in 1382, 


and gave it to this Marquis (e). 


He ordered by his will, that if he ſhould happen to 


die during the minority of his ſon, the government of the King and Kingdom ſhould 
be in the hands of the Conſtable and ſome other Lords (F). He died in 1390, and as 
+-a, lib. 15. pag. his fon Don Henry III had not then attained the eleventh year of his age (g), it was 
neceſſary to appoint tutors, and | erect a Council to govern the Kingdom. Some diff: 
| culties were found in the King's will, which prevented its being complied with; but in (-) Idem, pag.” 
(e) 12em, ibid, the mean time our Marquis of Villena was one of thoſe to whom the Regeney was 
committed (%). He was then in Arragon (i), and becauſe he adhered to the malecontents, 
and demanded that the late King's will ſhould be executed, he was deprived of the office 


of Conſtable of Caſtile (&). 


() Mariana, lib, 


19. cap. 4 page 
180. 


190. Obſerve, 


that perhaps this 


paſſage of Mari- 
ana ought to be 
underſtood of the 


He deſired it again of King Henry III at Illeſca in 1393, ben nd not of the 


the firſt time he had the honour to pay his compliments to him (). He was promiſed, b. 


that he ſhould be reſtored to it, if he would accompany the King to Caſtile ; 


but he (e) lem, page. 


excuſed himſelf from this, and ſo did not recover his poſt (n), and received likewiſe 


other ill treatment [B]. 


liv. 17+P33* 77% 1399 (12), and had two ſons (o), who married two aunts (p) of Don Henry III King of 


(/) Idem, pag. 
785, 786. 


(5) Baudr. 
Ger. tom. 2. 
pag. 383. 


(2) Pierre du 


Caſtile, and one of whom was father to 


[4] 4 Marguiſate on the confines of new Caſtile.] 
Mr. Baudrand tells us, the Chief of the Territory of 
that name, caput agri cognominis, is in the Kingdom 
of Murcia (1) ; but I have juſt conſulted a Map of 
Sanſon printed in 1663, and find there Villena in new 
Caſtile. Mr. du Puy in his hiſtory of favourites relates, 
that in the reign of John II King of Caſtile, and during 
the great favour of Alvaro de Luna, the Prince Don 
Henry of Arragon married in 1429 the Infanta Catha- 
rine fijler of that King, to whom was granted the 
Marquiſateof Villena, which was erected into a Dutchy(2), 


Puy, Hiſtoire des J imagine, that this erection became null: for I find in 


Favorit, pag. m. 


146. The Sieur 
du Chaintreeu 
favs the ſame 


the ſame Mr. du Puy, that Pacheco the favourite of Don 
Henry the ſon of John II was made Marguis of Vil- 
lena about the year 1445 (3). Mariana and other 


thing in his Hi- hiſtorians do not give to this Pacheco, or his ſon, any 


ſtary of Jobn II 
King of Caſtile, 
page 19. Paris 
edit. 1040. 


(3) Idem, ibid. 
pag: 229 · 


(4) Hiſt d'E/- 
Pag ne, lib. 17. 
pag. 786. 


title but that of Marquis de Villena. 

[B] Received likewiſe other ill treatment.] Let us 
quote the words of the Sieur Mayerne Turquet (4). 
*« The Marquis having cleared himſelf to the King 
„from all 4mputations that could be thrown upon 
* him, and having advanced ſeveral excuſes for not 
© coming to Court, requeſted to be reſtored to his 
« office of Conſtable of Caſtile, which had been taken 
away from him by his tutors, in order to be given 
* to Don Pedro Count of Tranſtamara, in prejudice 
of his honour and dignity. The King SE him a 
mild and gracious anſwer, aſſuring him, that he 
would take all juſt care of his affairs ; and then de- 
« fired him to paſs the mountains, and go with him 
into old Caſtile ; from which the Marquis begged to 
be excuſed, declaring that he was not come thither 
** with an equipage proper to ſerve his Majeſty, as he 


* 


* 


LAS 


1445 


« defired, but that if theK ing would put it in his power, 
* he would return to his ſervice with the utmoſt readi- 


* neſs. So he went back to his own eftate not very 


« well pleaſed with King Henry, who took no care to 
&« reſtore him to the poſt of Conſtable, and ſome time 
« after by the advice, of the Archbiſhop of Toledo, 
« deprived him of the title of Marquis of Villena, be- 
« cauſe it ſeemed unſafe and diſadvantageous to the 
« State of Caſtile, that a Marquiſate upon the frontiers 
« of a foreign Kingdom ſhould continue in the hands 
© of a Gentleman, who had ſo great attachments to, 
« and was ſo nearly allied to the King and Kingdom 
« of Caſtile as the Marquis was (*).” | 
[C] He had two fons, who married 
«whom was father to a Marquis of Villena, an eminent 


Magician.) One of the two ſons of the firſt Marquis 


of Villena was named Alfonſo, and the other Peter. 


The portions of their wives were paid to the Engliſh 
to ranſom their father, and to releaſe Alfonſo, who 
was hoſtage on that account. This Alfonſo procured 
himſelf to be divorced, not being able to bear the 


He was made Duke of Gandia by the King of Arragon in (e) They were 


two natural 
daughters of Don 


Marquis of Villena, who was a lover of the Henry 11. 
Sciences, and was reckoned an eminent Magician [C]... This Marquifate was given in 


( Idem, ibid. 


. one of bag. 786. 


open lewdneſs of his wife (5). His brother Peter was (5) Alſonſi corju- 
killed in a battle. King Henry taking the wives of % dlm 


theſe two brothers under his protection, and way + an- 
gry that they would not return their portions, 


of Almanſa, which oppoſed him both on account of 
their ſituation, and becauſe of an Arragonian Gar- 
riſon, which defended them (6). Peter of Aragon 
ſon of the Marquis of Villena left a ſon, who was 
known under the name of Henry of VILI LENA, and 
applied himſelf greatly to ſtudy. He wrote ſome 
very learned books, but in a barbarous ſtyle. Petrus 

0 ad 


0b male teflas ux- 
; oris libidines. 

| eized Mariana, ubi in- 
all their lands except the caſtle of Villena, and that 4. 


(6) Extracted 
rom Mariana, 
lib. 19. cap. 8. 
pag 188. 


VIN . 


(9) Mariana, lib 1445 to Juan Pacheco favourite of Prince Henry ſon of John II King of Caſtile (2). The 
__ + 9 fon of this Juan Pacheco having endeavoured to make the Kingdom of Caſtile devolve _ 
upon 'the Portugueſe by the marriage of the King of Portugal with the pretended 
daughter of King Henry IV expoſed himſelf to great troubles. His own vaſſals of the 
| (r) Mayerne, lib. Marquiſate of Villena favoured the troops of Ferdinand King of Arragon : the Caſtle of 
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| va he divorced his 


quiſate of Villena © 


and that the ways Po ; wY 
Knights of that fact in beautiful language. Henricus V. illena Madriti, 


22 · Page» 1019. 
with a promiſe never to alienate it (r). 


ad Aliubarrotam ceciderat, ejus Henrici pater, cui à 
Villena cognomentum fuit, eruditionis tantum ſtudium, ut 
magica etiam ſacra, carmina que caluiſſe fama fit. Ex- 
tant ingenii monimenta : in quibus multa reconditaque 
eruditio eſt, elegantiæ parum quippe affectatæ, fed hor- 
ride, & cum Hiſpana lingua Latinam miſcentis (7). 
He died at Madrid in 1434, having patiently ſup- 

rted even to his old age the injuries of fortune, and 
the loſs of his eſtate, and dignities (8). It is thought 


(8) Mariana, 
lib. 20. cap. 6. 5 
pag. 22 1. tells us, 
that in order to 


| obtain the Grand that out of his too violent inclination to learning he 


Maſterſhip of the applied himſelf to magic; his books were given by 
Order of Calatra- the King's order to be examined by Frier Lopes de 

Mary Al- Barrientes a Dominican, and Preceptor to the Prince 
n ho was of Aſturias; moſt part of them were burnt, and this 
very rich, and diſpleaſed ſeveral perſons, who thought that library, 
reſigned to King which had coſt 5 much money, might have been 
Henry the Mar- preſerved without any danger for the uſe of learned 

1 other lands; men. The Dominican wrote a 2 to excuſe his 
1 this ' conduct by the King's pleaſure. Mariana relates this 


Order created an- 5 Rex erat, extinctus eff. amiſſas opes, atque ampliſſi- 


Villena was taken, and by this means the Marquiſate was reunited to the Crown in 1475, 


an abſurdity is it to pretend, that part of the magical 
books was ſpared ? It is hardly poſſible to commit only 
one error. That hiſtorian not well underſtanding the 
queſtion has improperly made uſe of a reſtriftive clauſe, 
and not being able to go on in his miſtake without 
inconſiſtency, has doubled this error. There goes a 
leaſant ſtory in Spain with relation to this Marquis : 
find it by reading the account of the difference be- 
tween Don John of Auſtria and the Jeſuit Nitard. 
This Jeſuit publiſhed a Manifeſto, an anſwer to which 
was publiſhed, wherein. the author feigns, ** that the 
« Marquis of Villena accompanied with Don Pedro 
the cruel, and the ſoul of Don Pedro Hernandes, 
three perſons very well known, were come from 
* the other world purpoſely to confute bim with the 
« more freedom (11).” It is not neceſſary to ſay any 
thing here of the difcourſe aſcribed to Don Pedro ; let 
us ſee only the beginning of what the ſecond actor 
ſays: The other old man taking up the diſcourſe, 
« ſays to him; as for my part, my Lord, I am 


-- 


other Grand Ma- 
ter ; who was 


confirmed by the. 


Pope about the 


year 1413, after 


ſix years conteſt. 
Henricus adds, 
Mariana, in tan- 

tis litteris, tanta · 


que erudit ione pa- 


« Marquis of Villena, who have made myſelf famous 
mos honores ablatos, injuriamque fortune honeflis folatiis © in the world by Aſtrology and the invention of the 
ad extremam ſenectutem toleravit. tanto eruditionis flu- ** bottle, into which it is ſaid that I cauſed myſelf 
dio, ut ne à magicis quidem ſacris abſlinuifſe feratur. © to be put piece: meal, in order to diſcover future 
libri juſſu Regis Lupo Barriento Dominicano, Henricigue events through the glaſs; and indeed it is ſo, for 


(11) 


Relation des 


Differens arrivex 
en ſpagne entre 
D. Jean d Auſe 
triche & le Car- 
dinal Nitard, 
tom. I, pag. 97. 
Dutch edit. 1677. 


Principis magiſiro examinandi ſunt traditi. quorum ** it was impoſſible for a man of my temper and birth 


parte combuſta, multorum vituperationem incurrit : libros © to forbear cauſing himſelf to be cut in pieces, in 
exiſtimantium magno comparaios pretio eruditorum uſibus © order to diſcover the events of that time, the ſub- 


fine periculo noxaque ſervari debuiſſe, regiam ille de ſcripto *©* verſion of that monarchy by a mere private man. 


rum ſibi ſapuiſſe concepta defenſiome voluntatem excuſavit, cui repugnare , . . It is true, I cauſed myſelf to be cut to pieces 


viſus eft : repett - 
togue conjugio ege- 
nus vitæ religuum 
exegit. 

(9) Mariana, lib. 


21. Cap» 7. Page 
264, 


(a) Peter de Vil- 
lars, Archbiſhop 
of Vienne, tom. 
2. of his Opuſc. 
Epift. Clem, VIII. 


fas non efſet (9). Mayerne Turquet ſuppoſes, that only (I cannot conceal it) that I might ſee a man born 


the magical manuſcripts written by the Marquis de © in Germany, where the laws are ſo very different 
Villena were burnt, and ſays that even all of them “ from ours, Arbitrator of our Faith. I cauſed my 
were not burnt (10). If he had taken the pains to * ſelf to be cut to pieces, being induced by the cu- 
examine Mariana, he would have ſpoken more exact. . rioſity of ſeeing a Queen, who ſhould govern Spain 
ly, and have found, that he ought to have ſaid, that ** according to our laws, chooſe for her Confeſſor, 
almoſt all that nobleman's library was burnt. What & (12),” _ LO | 

(10) A Prince who abuſed the learning to which he applied himſelf, and devoted himſelf to the infamous art of Magic, in which he 


had written ſeveral treatiſes, moſt of which, by the King's command, and by virtue of the cenſure of Frier Lopes de Barrientos, then 
Preceptor to the Prince of Afturias, Don Henry, were burnt. Mayerne Turquet, pag. 859. ad ann. 1434. | | 


(12) 


100. 


Ibid. pag. 


VINAY (ALEXANDER DE), Miniſter of the Reformed Church of Armonai, C9. Compare 
publiſhed a book in the year 1626 [A], and remarked in his Epiſtle Dedicatory, that remark [D] of 


about thirty years before a famous Prelate (a) had written, that the crown of Annonai was 
more ancient in hereſy than Geneva (0b). | x Is 


1 


[4] He publiſhed a book in 1626.) It was printed and the Euchariſt. To awhich is added a Continuation of 


at Geneva, and contains 634 pages in 8vo, and is 
entitled, The As of a conference held at Annonay from 
December the 10th 1625 to February the 25th 1626, 
' between Alexander de Vinay Miniſter of God's Word, and 
Fobn Francis Martinecourt a Feſuit, concerning the belief 


both Articles, and a treatiſe of Purgatory by the ſaid de 
Vinay. I have not found this Jeſuit in Alegambe's 
Bibliotheca ; and this makes me think, that he did 
not publiſh any account of this diſpute. It is how- 
ever the cuſtom for each party to publiſh the acts of 


the article 
RICHER, | 


of the fathers with relatiin to the ſufficiency of the Scriptures theſe conferences, and claim the victory. 


| ibid, VIRET (PETER) Miniſter of the Reformed Church, was born at Orbe (a) a little 
town 1n the Canton of Berne in 1511. He ſtudied at Paris, and became acquainted 
there with Fare], whoſe fellow-labourer he afterwards was in eſtabliſhing the Reformation 
in ſome towns of Swiſſerland (b), He went with him to Geneva in 1534, and ſeconded 
him with great vigour in every thing neceſſary to be done for the aboliſhment of Po- 
pery (c). The city of Lauſanne having embraced the Reformation in 1536, it was 
thought proper that Peter Viret ſhould exerciſe the miniſterial function there. He diſ- 
charged this fo well, that he gained the affection and eſteem of the inhabitants. This 
appears from the reluctance, with which they were brought to lend him to the Church 
of Geneva for ſix months, when the abſence of Calvin made that Church ardently wiſh 
for the preſence of Viret (d). That the reader may underſtand this the better, it is ne- 
(4) Leti, Hiforia ceſſary to obſerve, that Calvin having reſolved to return to Geneva, whence he had been 


ee TOTIs baniſhed (e), could not return thither ſo ſoon as he deſired ; for he was obliged to go to (2) La ay 


3+ Page 79+ a : . a Pra. See alſo Be- 
the conferences at Ratiſbon (F). During that time Viret was of great ſervice to the 2, i» Pita Cat- 
Church of Geneva 


(g). Calvin being reſtored to his flock was extremely deſirous of 8 


having Viret for his collegue (0); but he could not obtain that ſatisfaction. Viret was ae 


(a) In the Pats 
de Vaud, ; 


(5) Melch. A- 
dam» in Vitis 

Theolog, Exter. 
Page 120, 121. 


(e) Spanhem. in 
Geneva reſlituta, 
page 05» 


fi cos ja- 
aptum 
Fas ux- 
nes. 

ubi in- 


(e) In 1538. 
Cf) In 1541. 


recalled to Lauſanne, and diſcharged there admirably well all the duties of his place, 5 See the re · 
till 


mark [E]. 


8 VIR 


till the Reformed of France by their entreaties obtained him for the Church of 
(7) Meleb- A- Lyons (i) [A]. He ſerved it very faithfully amidſt a thouſand difficulties ; for it was 
am. ubi ſupra, ; . — | k ; 
pag. 121, during the time of a civil war and a peſtilence (). He was obliged to leave Lyons, 
when Charles IX, by an edi& explanatory of the peace concluded in March 1 563, for- 
(#) 1aem, ibid. bid all his Proteſtant ſubjects to have Miniſters born out of the Kingdom 9 Upoenn 
1) La v, this Viret retired to Orange, whence the Queen of Navarre ſent for him to Bearn (n). ( Melch. A- 


| ND Pk, He made a good uſe of his talents there, and died in 1571 [BJ. He was a man of low dam, ubi ſupras 
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liv. 1. folio 6 ſtature, and infirm conſtitution (x), and grew ſtil] weaker after the blows, which he (7) Idem, ibis. 


ver ſo, ad ann. 


a 5 received from a Prieſt, 82d the poiſon put into his food [C]; but he had a great deal of 


IA The Reformed of France by their entreaties ob- 
tained him for the Church of 'Lyons.] Melchior Ada- 
mus leaves here a Chaſm, which ought to be ſupplied. 

He did not know, that Viret ſerved the Church of 
Niſmes, and afterwards that of Montpellier, before he 
went to ſerve that of Lyons. We learn this from 
Viret himſelf in an Epiſtle Dedicatory dated at Lyons 
December the 7th 1563. He repreſents there, that 
uo years before he had fallen into a diſtemper, which 
reduced him ſo low, that he could expect nothing but the 
grave . . . . that God had plucked him as it were 
| by the hair from amongſt the people, with whom he had 
ti) Epil le Dedi- /þent the greateſt part of hi life (1) . . . . © I know 
catory to the 1 “ very well, adds he, that my Lords and likewiſe my 
vol. of his In- « brethren and companions, and the whole Church, 
frudtion Chai. 4, of which God had appointed me Miniſter, would 
not have eaſily allowed me to depart, if they had 
« not ſeen and known the neceſſity, which the Lord 
« laid me under, and had not choſen rather that I 
«© ſhould ſerve elſewhere for the edification of the 
« Church as weak as I am, than to continue idle 
« amongſt them, without doing ſuch ſervice either to 
« that Church or any other, as I deſired to do- 
This was the method, by which the Lord drew me 
« from the Church, which I had great reaſon to 
« love, as if he had taken me by the hand, weak 
| ©* and fainting and half dead, and in order to lead me 
(2) He addrefſes “ to you (2), who are the firſt in Languedoc, among 
himſelf to the « whom 1 have reſided fince my departure from Ge- 
I Church a neva.” He highly recommends the good reception, 
hat which he met with at Niſmes, though I hated, con- 
tinued he, like a dry Sheleton covered with ſein, who 
had brought my bones to be buried there; fo that even 
thoſe, who were not of our Religion, nay very averſe to 
it, pitied me, and ſaid, Why does this poor man come into 
this country ? Is not he come merely to die here? Nay 1 
have heard, that when I firſt aſcended the pulpit, feve- 
ral, who ſaw me, <vere apprehenſive that 1 ſhould faint 
in it before 1 could finiſh the ſermon. N 

There are ſome things, which I cannot comprehend 
nor explain; and perhaps Viret was not willin 
that they ſhould be clear. He ſays, that he coul 

no longer ſerve his former Church, and that this was 
the only reaſon why his ſuperiors gave him leave to 
depart. This reaſon could not be the condition, to which 
his diſtemper had reduced him, for notwithſtanding 
this he was able to ſerve the Church at Niſmes. It 
may be conjectured, that the Church of that city was 


ſmaller than thoſe of Lauſanne or Geneva, and that 


the ſame perſon who was not ſtrong enough to 
preach in a large Church, was able to preach to a 
ſmaller auditory, But this conjeCture is not very ſatiſ- 

z] See the re- factory (3). _ 
mark [FF] of The proof, which he afterwards ſerved the Church 
= article CA of Montpellier, is to be found in the Epiſtle Dedica- 
. tory to the ſecond volume of his Inſtruction Chretienne, 
This Epiſtle is dated at Lyons December the 12th 
1563. He addreſſes it io that Church, in order to 
ſhew his gratitude for the favours he had received 
while he exerciſed the ſunction of a Miniſter there; 
and we may obſerve, that he congratulates it, that 
ſeveral Phyſicians and  Chirurgeons of Montpellier 
were of the Reformed Religion, He names among 
others the Profeſſors of Phyſic Rondellet, Saporta, and 
their Collegues, Meſſieur: Foubert, Feynes, and Trial, 
4 and M. Michael Herouart a famous Chirurgeon. I in- 
(4) Lib.5. pag. ſert this particularity here, becauſe it is unknown to 
$86, & ſeq. ſeveral of thoſe, who know the merit of thoſe illuſtri- 

ous Profeſſors. 

(5) By an error , You will find in the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the 
MDLY ill in the Reformed Churches of France (4) a very fine letter 


 mortuo religuerit (12). In the times, when puns were 


learning, 


Colloguy of Montpellier, wherein he exhorts them to 

conform themſelves to the will of the Court. It ap- 

pears from the two Epiſtles Dedicatory, which I have 

quoted above, that he was not a trumpeter of ſedition, 

but rather a man of mild and moderate temper, who 

diſſuaded people from violence and popular commo- 

tions as much as poſſible. The ſame hiſtorian in- | 

forms us (6), that he went to Montpellier in order to (61 Ibid Page 

recover his health, and that he began to exerciſe his * 

miniſtry before the Edict of January publiſsed the 71h 

of February 1562. We may be certain, that Paſ- 

quier is miſtaken, when he ſays, that Viret preached K i 

at Paris towards the end of the year 1561 (7). (7) Paſquier, 
[B] He made a good uſe of his Talents there, and 2 . 4 

died in 1 $7 ] He taught at Orthez, as Melchior © © 

Adamus obſerves (8). Some ſay, that he died there (8) Melch. A- 

(9) but Moreri and others aſſert, that he was in pri- 2 Fitts 

ſon for ſome time in that country. D' Aubigne is the 25 Ser 18 

only writer, who informs me of this. He ſays, that f 

the Governor of a city, which had been taken by (9) Paulus Fre- 

ſtorm by the Proteſtants in 1569, was releaſed upon . in Tbea- 

promiſe of ſetting free Peter Viret a Miniſter, who was b 


priſoner at Bearn (10). It is certain, that this Miniſter (10) D' Aubigne, 


ended his days in the territories of the Queen of Na. eh. Univerſelt, 
varre ; there is a miſtake therefore in the following e 


5 5 b g 8 F | 
words of Mr. Ancillon. Yiret . . . , taught ſome 475. ad — * 


time at Ortez, whence he returned to Lauſanne, where 1569. 
he publiſhed books enough io make a ſmall library (11). (11) Ancillon, 


Moſt of the books, which he publiſhed, preceded his Ye de Fare, Page 


journey to Bearn ; and therefore Mr. Ancillon is miſ- 217. 
taken, though he were right with regard to his retura 
to Lauſanne, | 


C] After the blow, which he received from a Prieſt, 


and the poiſon put into his food.] He was ſo violently 
beaten by a Prieſt who treacherouſly attacked him, 


that he was left for dead upon the ſpot. Partim vul- 

nera in agro Paterniacenfi a ſacrificulo ipſum per inſidias 

invadente inſlicta uſque adeo gravia, ut jacentem pro | 
; (12) Melchior 

in vogue, it would have been ſaid, that this Prieſt Adam, u Vitis 
knew how to make uſe of no arguments but in Ferio, Tbeolg . Exter, 
and in Barbara. If he was unjutt in having recourſe * 

to ſuch methods of preventing innovations, he was no 

leſs imprudent, when he ceaſed his blows without be- 

ing very ſure, that the Miniſter would never recover. 

It is upon ſuch occaſions, that one ought to remember 

the maxim, Nunguam tentabis ut non perficias, i. e. 

«« You ought not to begin an affair, unleſs you can 

„ finiſh it.“ All the ſame conſequences would be 


drawn againſt the Church of Rome from an unfiniſhed 


aſlaſlination, as from one finiſhed. All thoſe, who were 
capable of going by this rule, A cauſe muſt be very 
bad, when thoſe who attacked it are murdered by its 
advocates, would draw the ſame conſequence from 


their Miniſters arguments confuted by the blows of e ee 
a cudgel or a fiſt. For this reaſon the Prieſt, who beat ST: Al. DE- 


Viret, did as much diſſervice to his cauſe by raiſing pre. GONDE. 
judices againſt it, as if he had killed him; but by not kil- (14) Fuit c 
ling him he left his cauſe expoſed to great danger. Viret culo per {+ 217 
armed with reſentment endeavoured the deſtruction of Po- ile: quod netu- 
pery with the more zeal, and took very effectual meaſures * vitium vebe- 
tor that purpoſe. He ſought out the ridiculous abſur- — — 


dities of the errors of that Religion ; he wrote ſeveral 
books in French, which were very diverting and full m Cancnict 


of jeſts. Theſe are the moſt dangerous books that Te prepinerum, 


can be written (13). So that if we conſider only 1 
points of advantage, the Swiſs Prieſt would have done Adam. 1. Wii 
very rightly not to believe Viret to be dead without Theclog. Exrey. 
undoubted proofs. A certificate of two Chirurgeons beg. 227+ Theſe 
would not perhaps have been ſuperfluous, words and thoſe 


Let us proceed to the poiſon. Some ſay, that 5 of the preceding 


Hiſtory of the written by Viret at Niſmes January the 15th 1562 ſervant of a canon of Geneva gave it to Peter Viret eee e 
Churches, (2), to the Miniſters of Languedoc aſſembled at the (14) ; others impute this crime to a woman ſuborned i leonibus, 


2 by 


3 


90 


(15) Fridericus 


Spanhemius, 77 “ When a Certain woman born in the neighbouring 
Geneva reſtituta, 10 


bag. 74, 75. 


) It is an 8 co of Was 
64 pages. 


p 
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VI 


learning, and a charming eloquence, He publiſhed a vaſt number of books [D]. He 
pretty well verſed in the knowledge of Pagan authors. 


This appears from a 


book (o), which he publiſhed at Geneva in 1560 under this title: Of true and falſe Re- 


by the Canons. However that be, this good Mini- 
ſter was very near death, and it is ſaid, that this 
ſnocking action completed the ruin of the Roman 
Catholic cauſe at Geneva. Indeed at a critical time, 
and while both parties were almoſt equal in power, 
nothing was ſo capable as this of turning the balance 
in favour of the Proteſtants. A people wavering and 
full of ſuſpicions will ſcarce ever except to this ar- 
gument; viz. If theſe perſons maintained the cauſe 
of God, they would not make uſe of the moſt infamous 
crimes to deſtroy their adverſaries. The author, 
whom I am going to cite, adds, that a report was 
ſpread, that the Prieſts had reſolved to kill at once 
the Proteſtants by poiſoning the bread uſed at the 
Lord's Supper. I am well perſuaded, that a report of 
this nature ſpread throughout a city, whether true or 
falſe, might be of more weight than an hundred de- 
monſtrative reaſons in the minds of many perſons. 
Cim preterea veneſca quedam, é Bteſſæ comitatu vi- 
cino oriunda, que nigros ſuccos verbi divini Miniſtris 
tollendis miſcuerat, P. Vireti lethali morbo in ſcelere de- 
prehenſa, ſe ad id flagitii a Canonicis conductam fate- 
retur, mirum quantum omnium animi 4 nefandarum 
artium inſtitutoribus fuerint averſs, præſertim cam in wul- 


gus innoteſceret, d ſacrificulis deliberatum de inficiendis 


ſymbolis ſacris, Cænæ Dominice celebrandæ deſtinatis, 
guo Ecangelici omnes facili operd in ſacratiſſimo ſue 
Religionis actu, ad generum Cereris non ficca morte wel 
deſcenderent, vel deducerentur. Cujus flagitii, quod ne 
Thetis quidem ipſa univerſis ſuis undis abluerit, ſola co- 
gitatio ingenti hirrore & indignatione omnium animos 
confudit. Experimentis id genus aliis compluribus com- 
pertum, omnes Clericorum machinas ad ſubruendam E- 


vangelii inſtaurati ſtructuram comparatas, occulta Dei 


direchione in ſummum ejus incrementum cęſſiſe (15). i. e. 


country of Breſſe, had mixed ſome poiſon in order 
« to deſtroy the Miniſters of God's word, and was 
detected by the dangerous diſtemper, which Viret 
* laboured under from that poiſon, and had confeſſed, 
* that ſhe had been hired by the Canons to that 
crime, it was ſurprizing how much the minds of 
all people were alienated from the authors of thoſe 
wicked arts, eſpecially when it was known to the 
common people, that the Prieſts had conſulted a- 
bout poiſoning the holy ſymbols appointed for the 
celebration of the Sacrament, by which means all 
the Proteſtants in the moſt ſacred act of Religion 
* would eaſily have been deſtroyed. The thought alone 
of this crime, the ſtain of which could never be 
«« waſhed out by the whole ocean itſelf, ſtruck the 
«© mind of every body with prodigious horror and in- 
** dignation. It appears from many other inſtances 


of that kind, that all the deſigns of the Clergy, 


for the deſtruction of the Reformation proved in 
«© the event by the ſecret direction of Providence a 
great advancement of it.” The concluſion of this 


_ paſſage is very judicious ; the ill conduct of the 


Romiſh Clergy was a great means to increaſe the 
number of Proteſtants. The Church of Rome could 
not be attacked in a more favourable time. Its Clergy 
abounded with perſons extremely ignorant and pro- 
fligate in their morals. Thoſe who preached the Re- 
formation were almolt all eloquent and learned ; they 


underſtood more or leſs of the Hebrew and Greek 


languages ; for which reaſon the Prielts almoſt always 
had the worſt of it in diſputations. They knew not 
how to maintain their ground againſt perſons, who 
threatned them with the original languages of the 
Bible, and ſhewed without any difficulty that the re- 
ligious practices, to which the people ſubmitted, were 
not preſcribed in Scripture. Two or three ſermons of 
the Miniſters were ſufficient in ſome pariſhes to con- 
vert half of the inhabitants. What remedy was there 
for this? Could the Romaniſts oppoſe reaſon to 
reaſon ? But could an ignorant Prieſt or Monk ſuc- 
ceed in that way againk a Viret or Farel ? By no 
means. They were obliged therefore to uſe violence, 
poiſon, aſſaſſination, and other unjuſt methods, which 


Vol. X. 


ligion, 


fally proved, that a caoſe, which defended itſelf in 
this manner, was not of God. | 


Mr. Leti will inform you, that the woman, who 


poiſoned Viret, was named Mary Navau ; that ſhe 


was a native of Bourg in Breſcia ; that at the ſolicita- 
tion of ſome Eccleſiaſtics, who promiſed her a good 
reward, ſhe fled to Geneva as a perlon perſecuted for 
Religion; that acting the part of a devout perſon 
very well ſhe grew very intimate with Farel, Viret, 
and Saunier the three Miniſters of the Genevois ; 
that by this ſhe found means to poiſon the ſoup, while 
Farel's two Collegues dined at his houſe ; that Farel 
and Saunier finding the ſoup bad did not eat of it ; 
but that Viret, who liked it, eat of it, and ſoon found 
the effects of the poiſon ; that upon the ſuſpicions en- 
tertained of the woman ſhe was committed to priſon ; 
that without waiting to be put to the rack ſhe charged 
a Canon, and having confeſſed the whole affair, ſhe was 
hanged April the 22d 1535 ; and that the Canon, 
out of regard to his family, was condemned only to 


baniſhment (16). 


(16) E ætracted 


[D] He publiſhed a vaſt number of books (17). I from Leti, Hiſto- 


have already obſerved, that he eudeavoured to expoſe 
to ridicule the abſurdities of the other party, and that 


he aſſumed an air of raillery and pleaſantry. He exa- 


mined their ritual and ceremonial ; in ſhort he attacked 
the Church of Rome much more on the practices of the 
Monks and Prieſts, than on her deciſions in general 


Councils. This was attacking it in the weakeſt part; 


for in our days thoſe who have laboured moſt to defend 
her (18), have inſiſted, that we ſhouid- diſtinguiſn be- 
tween what ſhe preſcribes as an article of faith in Coun- 
cils, and what is not obligatory, or perhaps an abuſe. 
I ſhall cite a long paſſage of Verheiden. Sic ut Eccleſia 


Lugdunenſis frequentiſſima, alizque vicinarum regionum, 


ob egregiam operam quam præſtitit in proſeminando Dei 
Verbo, hunc virum maxime coluerint, ſceriptaque tempori 
tum ingeniis riſu Papiſmum excipientibus ſumma voluptate 
perlegerint. Is autem Viretus erat, qui Myſticam illam 
Papiſtarum Theoſegiam cognitam habebat : quam wariis 
libris explicans lectori riſum ſæpe movet, propter mira 
illa miracula & ridicula que continet. Ethnicam præ- 
terra Theobgiam cim ex prophanis Scriptoribus hau- 
det, eandem cum Papiſtarum Sacris ita contulit, tam- 
quam hæc Romana Sacra Parallela efſent Veterumque Ro- 
manorum horrenda Idololatrid plenis reſponderent. Forte 


inter finceriores Theologos nullus fuit, qui myſticum illud 


| Romani Fovis regnum ita aperuit & perluſtravit atque 


Hic Viretus, quod vel uno illo Centone (ut alia multa 
mitlam) de Theatrica Miſſæ Saltatione, ex veteribus Poe- 
tis conſarcinato, probari poteft: qui ledtorem, præcipus in 


Poetis werſatum, novo genere voluptatis (ut apud Belgas 


decantatum illud Apiarium Romanum) perfundit & re- 


creat (19). i. e. So that the Church of Lyons, 


* which is a very large one, and others of the neigh- 
„ bouring country, had the higheit eſteem for this 
% man on account of his great pains in propagating 


6 


„ writings, which were adapted to the humour of the 


times, people then being inclined to laugh at Po- 
«« pery. Viret was a man, who underſtood the myſti- 
« cal Divinity of the Papiſts, which in ſeveral books 
he expoſes to the ridicule of the reader, on account 
of the ſtrange abſurdities which it contains. Having 
alſo learned the Heathen Theology from profane 
„ writers, he compared it with the Papilt ceremonies, 
*« ſhewing them to be exactly parallel to the ſhocking 
« idolatry of the ancient Romans. There were none 
„ perhaps among the Proteſtant Divines, who diſco- 
*« vered the myſtical Kingdom of the Roman Jupiter, 
« ſo well as Viret, as appears from one Cento of his 
«« patched up from paſſages in the ancient Poets, (to 
„ omit others) concerning the theatrical ceremony of 
„the Maſs, which gives a new kind of enter- 
„ tainment in the reader, eſpecially if he is con- 
« yerſant in the Poets, as the famous Bee-hive of the 
« Church of Rome does to the people of the Low- 
% Countries.” 

For the reſt; we muſt not imagine, either that -= 

1 


C 


ria Geneurina, 
tom. 2. pag. 541, 
542. 


(17) Vou will 
nd a catalogue 
in the Epitome of 
Geſner, in Melch. 
Adam. in Vitis 

Theobog, Exter, 
pag. 122. in Ver- 
heiden, i» Prafle 
Theolog « Effigie- 
bus, pag. 120, 
121. 


(18) The Biſhop 
of Condom, in 
his Expofition de 
la Doctrine Ca- 
tholique. g 


(19) Verheiden, 
in P r aft. T beologs 
Effigiebus, Page 
119, 120, | 


the word of God, and with vaſt pleaſure read his 
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VIR 


ligion, concerning lawful and unlawful vows and oaths, and eſpecially vows of perpetual 
continence, anathema, and execration, and human ſacrifices, and excommunication in all 


Religions. 


Item, of 


the Fewiſh, Pagan, Turkiſh, and Popiſh Monkery, and ſacrifices 


10 Molock both of body and ſoul, His article in Moreri is confuſed and full of fal- 


ſities [E]. 


I am going 


to relate a thing, which I have read ſince the ſecond edition, viz. that he 


made uſe of the authority of the Papiſts, in order to reſtrain ſome dangerous ſects, 
which were formed at Lyons among the Proteſtants. The author who informs me of 
this draws an argument againſt toleration, and in favour of the maxim Compelle intrare, 
Compel them to come in [Fl. 


the books of this author are of the character which I 
have mentioned, or that in thoſe which are fo there is 
an air of buffoonery. 


He always obſerved the moderation of a wiſe man. 


Remark that he did not confine himſelf to the attacking 

of ſuperſtitions, a ſubje& proper to be turned into ridi- 

cule ; but he laboured likewiſe very ſeriouſly, and with 

all the gravity which the thing required, to oppoſe 
irreligious perſons. I am going to qume a long pal- 

ſage of the Epiſtle Dedicatory of his ſecond tome of 

/ the In/irufion Chretienue. We ſhall find there, that 
the great number of Unbelievers induced bim to turn 

his weapons againit Deiſm. ** There are many, who 


«cc 
46 
* 
* 


Wuarex the c«c 


which they would oppoſe to Atheiſt. 


frankly own, that they believe ſome Deity, as the 
Jews and Turks do ; but with regard to the doctrine 
of the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles, they declare that 
they conſider the whole as fables and dreams. 
There is much more difficulty to diſpute with them, 
than even with the Turks, or at leaſt as much. For 
they hold opinions concerning religion more extra- 
vagant than all thoſe of the Turks and all other 


' Unbelievers. I have heard, that there are ſome 


of this band who call themſelves Deiſis, a new word, 
For as the 
word Atheiſt ſignifies one who is without any notion 
of a God, ſo they would intimate, that they are 
not without God, becauſe they believe, that there 
is a God, whom they own to be the creator of heaven 
and earth, as the Turks do; but with reſpect to 
Jeſus Chriſt, they know nothing about him, and 
ſhew no regard to him or his doct-ine.“ Theſe Deifts 


of whom abe now ſpeak, adds Viret, laugh at all religion, 
« notwithſtanding they conform themſelves with re- 


40 
46 


A «a 
a 


gard to the outward appearance, to the religion of 
thoſe, among whom they are obliged to live, or 
whom they are deſirous of pleaſing, or whom they 
fear. And among theſe there are ſome, who have 
ſome notion of the immortality of the ſoul ; others 
think like the Epicureans in that point as well as 
about the providence of God with reſpect to men, 
as if he did not interpoſe in the government of hu- 
man affairs, and they were governed by fortune, or 
the prudence or folly of men, according as things 
happen. Iam ſhocked, when I think, that among 
thoſe, who bear the name of Chriſtian, there are 
ſuch monſters. But the horror redoubles, when I 
conſider, that many of thoſe, who profeſs learning 
and human philoſophy, and are often eſteemed per- 


ſons of the greateſt learning and moſt acute and 


ſubtle genius, are not only inſected with this exe- 
crable atheiſm, but alſo profeſs it and ſet up ſchools 
of it, and poiſon many perſons with that doctrine. 
By this means we are fallen into a time, when we 
are in danger of finding more difficulty in attacking 
ſuch monſters, than the ſuperſtitious and idolaters, 
if God does not prevent it, as [ have good hopes he 
will. For amidit the differences, which have at 
preſent ariſen concerning religion, many perſons 
greatly abuſe the liberty granted them of following 
one or other of the two different religions. For 
many of them diſpenſe with both, and live abſolutely 
without any religion. And if thoſe who have no 
good opinion of any religion were contented with 

riſhing alone in their error and atheiſm, without 
infecting and corrupting others by their impious diſ- 
courſe and bad examples, in order to lead them to 
the ſame deſtruction with themſelves, this misfortune 
would not be ſo deplorable as it is. For this 
reaſon reviſing my Inſtruction Chretienne, which 
was printed before, 1 have greatly enlarged it, eſ- 
pecially upon the ſubject of the creation of the 
world, and the providence of God over all creatures 
and particularly mankind, chiefly for two reaſons ; 

1 


ſucceſs to the affair, I am kept here as you wiſhed: 


"4 


VIRGIL, 


« firſt, becauſe the ſpirit of God propounds in the 

« holy ſcriptures the Whole viſible world as a great 

« book of nature and true natural theology, and all 

«© creatures as preachers ard univerſal witneſſes of God 

* their creator, and of his works and glory. The other 

« reaſon which induced me to treat fo fully on theſe 

« ſubjects is atheiſm, and thoſe who profeſs it, of 

« whom I have juſt now ſpoken (20)." (20) Viret, Epi- 
[E] His article in Moreri is confuſed and full of fal. l 


the 2d volume of 


fities.) I. It is falſe, that Viret and Farel joined Cal- his r-frudiom 


vin in preaching their new doctrines in Geneva, and Cbrettenne. It was 
driving out the Catholics in 1535. Calvin did not brinted in 156 3. 
go to Geneva till 1536. II. In che manner wherein 
Moreri relates, that when Calvin went to the Conference 
at Worms, Viret was ſent for to preach at Geneva, he 
plainly aſſerts that Calvin departed from Geneva. Now 


. this is falſe. He had been at Straſburg two or three 


years, when he went to thoſe conferences. III. It is 
ridiculous to ſtyle the invitation of Viret preference; 
for the inhabitants of Geneva applied themſelves to 
Viret merely becauſe they could not procure Calvin 
to return before theſe conferences were held. This 
ſhews us that Moreri was perſuaded that Calvin left 
Geneva at that time; for his meaning is, that this 
Miniſter was extremely ſorry that he was ſent to 
thoſe Conferences, and that during his abſence Viret 
was employed in the exerciſe of the miniſterial office. 


IV. It is very falſe that Calvin fewed ſome diſlike at 


the invitation of Viret. V. It is very falſe that he 
managed it fo that his competitor wwas ſent back. VI. 


It is very falſe, that the inhabitants of Lauſanne did (21) They had 


not admit Viret <without reluftance (21). Calvin was not conſented but 
ſo far from beirg at all deſirous, that his pretended —_ great diff 
competitor ſhould be ſent back to Lauſanne, that on cn te oy on 
the contrary, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to retain 3 x 
him at Geneva. Melchior Adamus, one of the au- months, 

thors quoted by Moteri, plainly afferts this (22). It (22) Reverſus 

is likewiſe atteſted by Theodore Beza (23), and we Catvinus omnem 
have a lueral proof upon this point under Calvin's guidem mavit la- 
own hand: for thus he writes to Farel, Puod bene pidem ut ne Vireto 
vertat Deus, hic retentus ſum ut wolebas : ſupereſt ut . 
Viretum quoque mecum retineam, quem a me avelli nullo ſalvamretinere ſe 
modo patiar, Tue quoque omniumque fratrum partes me poſſe negabat : ſed 
hic adjuvare, niſi vultis me fruſtra excruciari, ac fine Viretus apud ſuos 


1 : 4 : Lauſanenſes agere 
com modo ee miſerrimum (24). i. e. God give good maluit, Melch. 


1 ; a : Adam. in Vitis 
it now remains for me to keep Viret with me, Theolop, Exrer. 


«© whom I will not ſuffer to be ſeparated from me pay- 121. See alſ> 
« by any means. It is your part and that of all Ps. 73 
the brethren to aſſt me in in this point, except (23) Beza, in 
«« you are willing that I ſhould be extremely haraſſed, Vita Caturni, ad 
and miſerable to no purpoſe.” I ſhall remark by the 22% 1542- 
by a miſtake of Hofman. He ſays that Viret, being Mi- (24) Calvinus, 
niſter at Lauſanne in 1535, was ſent for to Geneva. Epiſt. 50. pay. 
Nothing is more falſe. He was Miniſter at Geneva m. 109, 110. 
in 1534, and before he was at Lauſanne. var ag 7 
LFI He made uſe of the authority of the Papifts in or- 1543; bus pro- 
der to reſtrain ſome dangerous ſets. , . . . The author, bably the date is 
who informs me of this, draws thence an argument... falſe; 1543 hes 
in favour of the maxim, . . . compel them to come in.] een put lor 
The firſt edict of pacification was no ſooner publiſhed . 
in France, than there appeared at Lyons a ſect of to ſuppoſe, that 
* Arians, which had been long hatching there and Calvin writing to 
*« elſewhere by a German and an Italian, who were * Miniſter of 
* the heads. For this reaſon, Mr. Peter Viret, then GAN ould 
« Preacher at Lyons, was importuned to have recourſe ©, r, his 
„to Monſieur Buatier Grand Vicar of the moſt Reve- return to Geneva 
© rend Archbiſhop of Lyons to extinguiſh this en- two year: after 
« creaſing flame, which threatned a great devaſtation, his arrival there. 
« if it ſhould gather ſtrength. The Poſtellians, the 
« Trinitarians or Servetiſts, and other enemies to 
« Chriſt, and Deiſts, were likewiſe ready to appear, 
« who all pretended to claim the benefit of the ediR, 


« which 
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2 Donatus, in 


Vita Virgilii. 


furſſe. Sed boni 


in Vita Virgili. 


VIR 


VIRGIL, in Latin Publius Virgitius Miro, the ihoſt excellent of all che Pocts of 
ancient Rome, flouriſhed in the time of Auguſtus. He was born October the 15th (5) Inirio eratir, 


« which provided, that no perſon ſhould be proſecuted 
„ on account of matters of conſcience. It is added, 
© that all the abovementioned ſectaries and others 
*© boaſted that their faith was grounded upon ſerip- 
«<< ture, or reaſons drawn as pertinently from ſcripture, as 
«« the Calviniſts could prove their opinions to be found- 
© ed; ſuch confidence has a bold affertion, when it endea- 
„ yours to aſſume the place of truth. This was the 
<« ſituation, to which the defire of liberty of conſcience 
had almoſt reduced us; this the confuſton, in which 
religion was near being involved ; and the great va- 
«« rjety of opinions was ready to extinguiſh the faith of 
4% ſeveral, and to reduce the con'ciences of believers 
into infolvable difficulties. Theſe reaſons lead me to 


2) Called Ade. 683 in a village (a) not far from Mantua. He ſpent the firſt years of his life at Cre- 
mona (b); and afterwards having reſided ſome time at Mantua, went to Naples, \ it, 
he ſtudied the Latin and Greek Literature with extreme application, and afterwards the Bee . 
Mathematics and Phyſic. Some fay, that the younger 
being chaſte 3 others aſſert the contrary, and that he was 
regular in his words and behaviour, that the inhabitants of Naples gave him a ſirname 
taken from virginity [A]. This furniſhes me with matter for a long remark, and a ro at C. 


art of his life was far from 


very 


te think, that we ought to be humble in our opinions, 
« and to ſubmit them to the determinations of the 
« holy Apoſtolic and Roman Church (25). 
« We ought to captivate our ſenſes, I ſay, and reaſon, 
«« in order to believe by faith what we cannot other- 
« wiſe comprehend. We ought alſo to obey our ſupe- 
«« riors according to ſcripture, without ſeeking faults in 
them, which are not ſubject to our correction. 
* If ſome men are ſo obſtinate as to deſpiſe and ſepa- 
« rate from the Church abovementioned, we ought to 
« follow the advice of the Prophet (26), who ſays, 
Cage eos intrare, i e. Compel them to come in.” Com- 
| with this what we quote from the ſame author in 
the article of STELLINNG l. | 


(25) Peter de Julien, Melange Paradoxales, pag. 202, 203, 204+ And here is what he had ſaid, pag. 180, 190» Liberty of 
« conſcience cannot be allowed but an infinite number of ſes (moſt of them abominable) will immediately appear and claim the ſame 
cc privilege, as it happened at Lyons, when by the edict of pacification it was ſaid, that no body ſhould be proſecuted for conſcience. 


«< Inſtantly there aroſe up a German with a co 
<< by the edit, the Vicar-General of the moſt 


ny of new Arians (much worſe than the old ones) who pretending to be protected 
rend Archbiſhop of Lyons, and Mr. Peter Viret, Superintendent of the pretended 


„ Calviniſtical Church there, were obliged to unite to oppoſe theſe Arians, who made the liberty of conſcience a cover to their 


<< irppieties.” 
AJA firname taken from wirginity.) The Life of 
vial Alle to 107 A informs us, that he was 
very ſober, but that it was ſaid, that he was inclined 
to the fin againſt nature ; that equitable perſons did not 
credit that report, and believed that he had no other 
affeion for young men than with a view to inſtruct 


(x) Cibi vinigue them (1) ; that it was alſo reported that he had lain 


minimi : fama eſt with Plotia Hieria, but that he had often related that 
eum libidin pro- he conſtantly refuſed the ſhare, which Varius offered him 
nrorrs in Fee of his miſtreſs. YVulgatum eft conſuevſſe eum cum Platia 
Ita eum pucres a- Hieria. Sed Aſconius Pedianus Mir mat ipſam poſtea mi. 
maſſe putaverunt, noribus natu narrare ſolitum, & invitatum quidem ſe a 
ut Socrates Alci- Vario ad communionem mulieris, verum ſe pertinaciſſime 
biadem. Donatvs, recuſaſſe (2). The following words are remarkable, 
for they affirm, not as a report, but as a thing certain, 
that the inhabitants of Naples give him the ſirname of 
Virginal, on account of the purity of his morals and 
words. Cetera Jane vita & ore & animo tam probum 
Fuiſſe consTAT, ut Neapoli Parthenias vulgo appella- 
retur. Here follows a very clear proof of his modeſty. 
He choſe rather to live retired in the country, than to 
reſide at Rome, where he was admired. He went thi- 
ther very ſeldom, and fo little affected appearing there, 
that finding himſelf followed and pointed at, he run 
into the firſt houſe which he found open. &i quand 
Rome quo rariſſime commeabat vi ſeretur in publico, ſeftan- 
tes demonſiranteſque je ſubterfugere ſolitum in proximum 
tectum (3). It is certain, that he wrote ſome looſe 
verſes in his youth. This cannot be doubted, fince 
Pliny (4), who had written ſome of the ſame kind, 


(2) Idem, ibid. | 


(3) Idem, ibid. 


(4) That is, 


_ Pliny the Naunger, juſtifies himſelf by many great examples, and par- 


ticularly that of Virgil. Nec vero molejle fero hanc 
ee de moribus meis exiſlimationem, ut qui neſciunt talia 
doct iſſimos, graviſſimos, ſanct i ſimos homines ſcriptitaſſe, 
me ſcribere mirentur. Ab illis autem quibus notum «ft 
guos guantoſque auftores ſequar facile impetrari poſſe 
confido ut. . . An ego werear . . . . ne me non ſa- 
tis deceat quod decuit M. Tullium, Catum Calvum . . . 
Neronem tranſeo, quamwvis ſciam, non corrumpi in dete- 
rius, que aliquando etiam a maiis; ſed honefla manere, 
gue ſepius a bonis frunt. Inter quas vel præcipue nu- 
merandus eft P. Virgilius, Corn. Nepos, & prius Ennius, 
Acciuſque, non quidem bi ſenatores, ſed ſanctitas morum 
non diſiat ordinibus (5). i. e. Nor am I at all con- 
cerned at the opinion that may be formed of my 
*« morals by perions, who may wonder that 1 write 
* ſuch things while they do not know, that the moſt 
learned, grave, and virtuous men have done the 
« fame. As for thoſe, who know what and how 
„ great authors I follow, I perſuade myſelf that I ſhall 
*« eaſily prevail upon them to. . Should I be ap- 


(5) Plinius, Ep. 
Þ lids 5. 


r 


11 


id eſt uſque ad 


eptimum annum, 


Where Cremone epit. 


u Verdier Vau- 
Privas, Pr:ſopoge 


modeſt, fo reſerved, and ſo e Cetsfechers 


and ſeveral others 


ſay, that at 17 


ſtudied at Cre- 
Mona. 


26) He ſhould 

ave ſaid Feſus 
Chriſt in the Goſ- 
pel according to 
St. Luke, c. xiv. 
ver. 23» 


t“ prehenſive, left that ſhould not become me, which 


*« became Tully, Caius Calvius. . . . . I omit Nero, 
«© though I know, that theſe things are not made bad, 


« which are ſometimes done by ill men, but that ſuch 


e things continue honelt, which are frequently practi- 


«© ſed by good men; among whom are principally to 


„ be named P. Virgil, Corn. Nepos, and anciently 
« Ennius and Accius, who indeed were not ſenators ; 
* but integrity of manners is not confined to any 
« rank.” The writer of the life of this Poet repre- 
ſents him as the author of the Priapeia; and there are 
ſome learned men (6), who are of opinion, that the 
work till extant under that name, was written by 
Virgil ; but it is more reaſonable to conſider it as a 
collection of poems written by divers authors. We 
have ſeen above, that Aufonius urges the example of 
Virgil in his own juſtification (7) ; but it is a little 
ſurprizing that he ſhould inſiſt only on the paſſages in 
the Georgics and /Eneis ; lor thoſe paſſages are but 
little to his purpoſe. Quid etiam Partheniam dictum 
cauſa pudoris ? qui »Rawo AEntidn, quum deſcriberet 
coitum Veneris atque Vulcani, ai%:eotuniay decenter i mmi f- 
cuit, Quid in tertio Georgicoram de ſummiſſis in gre- 
gem maritis, nonne obJjcanam fignificationem honeſta ver- 


| borum tranſlatione velavit ? Et fi quid in noſtro jaco ali- 


quorum hominum ſeveritas wveſtita condemnat, de Virgilio 
accerſitum ſciat (8). i. e. What ſhall we ſay of Virgil, 
+ who was ſtyled Parthenias on account of his modeſty, 
„ and who in the eighth book of his /Encis, when he 
«« deſcribes the conjugal careſſes of Venus and Vulcan 
does it with decency ? And in the third book of the 
Georgics, where he ſpeaks de ſum mis in gregem ma- 
* ritis, couches an obſcene meaning in modeſt lan- 
„ guage. If therefore the ſeverity of any perſon ſhall 
« condemn any thing in our jocoſe way of writing, let 
„ him know that I copy Virgil.” He had better have 
imitated Pliny the younger, who undoubtedly had his 
eye upon ſome particular ſmall poems, wherein Virgil 
has expreſſed himſelf too freely upon wanton ſubjects. 
The paſſage in the ZEneis referred to by Auſonius had 
nothing in it too ſtrong for that time; thoſe, who criti- 
ciſed upon it, deſerved rather the title of cavillers than 
of critics; ,and we may obſerve, that part of thoſe, 
who did not approve of it intirely, gave high commen- 
dations to the Poets. Aulus Gellius will inform us of 


this. Annianus poeta & plerique cum eo ejuſdem Muſe 
viri ſummis aſſiduiſque laudibus hos Virgilii verſus fere- 
bant : quibus Volcanum & Venerem junctos mixtoſque 
jure conjugii, rem lege nature operiendam, verecunda 
guadam tranſlatione verborum quum oflenderet demonſira- 
relque, protexit : fic enim ſcripſit: | 


— 


(6) John Maria 
Cataneus is of 
that number. See 
his Commentary 
upon Pliny the 
Younger, p. 290. 


(7) In the article 
VAYER, eitati- 
on (25). 


(3) Auſoaius, in 
Centone nuptiali, 
ſub finem, page m. 

519. 
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(9) Aulus Gelli- 
us, lib. 9+ cap. 10, 


(10) Idem, ibid, 


. 
FA 


very proper opportunity of confuting an . obſervation to be found in 


: Ea verba locutus 
Optatos dedit amplexus ; placidumque petivit 
Conjugis infuſus gremio per membra ſoporem. 


” 


Minus autem difficile efſe arbitrabantur in iſtiuſmodi re 


dicenda verbis uti uno atqui altero brevi tenuique eam 


Agno demonſtrantibus. . . Tot vero & tam evidentibus 


ac tamen non prætexlatis, ſed puris honeſtiſque verbis 
venerandum illud concubui pudici ſecretum neminem quem- 
quam alium dixiſſe (9). 1. e. Annianus the Poet and 
<« ſeveral other writers with him highly applauded thoſe 
« yerſes of Virgil, wherein he deſcribed the conju- 
gal embraces of Vulcan and Venus, a ſubje& which 
nature obliges to conceal, repreſenting it with the 
<«« utmoſt decency of expreſſion ; for he writes thus. 


* 


CFJrembling he ſpoke, and eager of her charms, 
%% He fnatch'd the willing Goddeſs to his arms ; 
Jill in her lap infus'd he lay poſſeſi d 
« Of full defire, and ſunk io pleaſing reſt. 


DryDeN. 


« They thought it leſs difficult in a ſubje& of this 


kind to make uſe of a word or two, which give a 
&« ſhort hint of it . . . but that no other writer be- 
« fides him could have deſcribed the venerable ſecret 
© of the marriage bed in ſuch clear and at the ſame 
* time chaſte and modeſt expreſſions.” 


Let us fee in what manner this author cenſares another 


critic, who was more rigid. Annæus Cornutus, homo 
ſane pleraque alia non indoctus neque imprudens, in ſecun- 
ds tamen librorum, quos de figuris ſententiarum compoſuit, 
egregiam totius iſtius verecundiæ laudem inſulſa nimis & 
odioſa ſcrutatione violavit., Nam quum genus hoc figure 
probaſſe, & ſatis circumſped factos aſſe verſus dixiſſet; 
membra tamen, inguit, paulo incautids nomina vit (10). 
i. e. Annzus Cornutus, a man in moſt other reſpects 
« of learning and ſenſe, in his ſecond book concern- 
* ing the figures of ſpeech, has attempted to deſtroy 
« that excellent commendation of Virgil's modeſty, 


„ by an inſipid and odious ſcrutiny. For when he 


(11) Obſerve 

that No not pre- 
tend to deny, but 
that ſome of theſe 


female writers of 


Romances might 
have had in- 
trigues. 


(12) See above 
the beginning of 
this remark. 
(13) Ajunt bee 3 


Varus, tragœdi- 


arum ſcriptor, ba- 


butt uxorem lite- 
ratiſſimam, cum 
gua Virgilius a- 
duſterium ſolebat 
admittere: cut e- 
tiam dedit ſcrip- 
tam tragœdiam, 
quam ilia marito 
dedit tanguam 

a ſe ſerip- 
tam. Hanc reci- 
tawit pro ſua Va- 
rus ; quam rem 
Hirgilius dicit per 
allevorram. Nam 
(ra RIG hani 
( per ſuerat. 
ous, 11 Virgil, 
[* "|. 7, VET, 20. 


<* had approved this kind of figure, and declared that 
<< the verſes were compoſed with ſufficient caution, he 
e obſerves notwithitanding that the word membra was 
% uſed raſhly.” Add to this the title of the Xth 
chapter of the IXth book of Aulus Gellius ; 2uod 
Annæus Cornutus verſus Virgilii, quibus Venerts & 
Vulcani concubitum pudice opoFteque dixit, reprebenſione 
ſpurca & odioſa inquinavit. The gravity and modeſty, 
which run through the /ZEneis, are admirable. Could 
any writer be ſhorter, than Virgil has been, upon the 
cave, where ZEneas and Dido conſummated their 
marriage? His Bucolics are not ſo chaſte ; he mentions 
there very criminal paſſions; but this is not a proof, 
that he felt them. The paſſion for boys was not leſs 
during the times of Paganiſm than that for girls; and 
therefore a writer of Eclogues might introduce ſhepherds 
ſpeaking according to that ſhocking faſhion, as we 
now make the Heroes and Heroines in romance ſpeak, 
that is, without its being a ſign, that he relates his 
own adventures; or approves the paſhons, which he 
relates. Our beſt French romances for a long time 
have been written by young Ladies or married wo- 
men. Have we any right to ſay, that they write the 
hiſtory of their loves, or that they approve their He- 
roines for giving way to ſuch a ſenſibility in point of 
love (11) ? Is it not certain, that they might write 
theſe books meiely with a view to ſhew their genius 
and their art in painting the paſſions, and repreſenting 
characters? We may ſuppoſe the ſame thing in favour 
of our Virgil, ſince we have in other reſpects reaſons 
to believe, that he was a man of great virtue, I 
own, that ſome ſtories have been ſpread, which are 
not at all favourable to him; but thoſe who relate 
them, repreſent them only as reports (12), whereas 
they aſſure us, as a certain fact, that his chaſtity and 
modeſty were remarkable. Beſide theſe ſtories, which 
I have related, it was ſaid (13), that Varus the tragic 
Poet bad married a very learned woman, who lay with 
Virgil, and to whom that Gallant gave a tragedy, 
which he had written. 'The Lady made Varus be- 
lieve, that ſhe was the author of it, and Varus recited 
it as his own work. It was added, that Virgil hints 


I R 


at this incident in diſguiſed terms in the three follow- 
ing verſes of his IIId Eclogue : 1 


An mihi cantando victus non redderet ill, 


Juen mea carminibus meruiſſit fiſtula, caprum ? 
Si neſcis, meus ille caper fuit. | | 


* An honeſt man may freely take his own ; 
'The goat was mine, by ſinging fairly won: 
A ſolemn match was made, he loſt the prize; 
«© Aſk Damon, aſk, if he the debt denies.” 
e | DRYDEN. 


But Servius rejects this as a thing, which no writer had 


mentioned, and which was repugnant to the nature of 


the Eclogue. Snperfluam wolunt ęſſe allegoriam, dicen- 
tes rem nuſquam lectam de Virgilio, . . . Melius fimpli- 


citer accipimus : refutandæ enim ſunt allegoriæ in buco- 


lico certamine : nift, ut ſupra diximus, ex aligua agro- 
rum perditorum neceſſitate deſcendunt (14). And it plain- 
ly appears, that it is a vain imagination of ſome 
wrong headed genius's, who ſeek every where allegories 
and myſteries, and reliſh nothing that is natural. The 
ſtrongeſt objection againſt Virgil would be to repreſent 
him as the author of the Priapeia; but this reaſon 
alone is not of great weight againſt bis morals : for 
as there are ſome perſons of virtue and honour, who 
read obſcene books without any bad motive, there 
are others, who may write impure verſes without cor- 


rupting their mind. It is ſaid, that St. Chryſoſtom 


often read Ariſtophanes; and it is certain, that St. 
Jerom often read Plautus. See the remark [B] of the 
article LoxnGus, and the Epiſtle Dedicatory of Sciop- 
pius's notes in Priapeia. Will any one venture to 
place Joſeph Scaliger, Janus Douza, Daniel Heinſius, 


and the Prefident Mainard, among the Debauchees, 


and aſſign for a reaſon, that the firſt wrote notes upon 
the Priapeia and Catullus ; that the ſecond comment- 
ed very curiouſly on Petronius (15) ; that the third 


publiſhed ſome looſe verſes ; and that the fourth wrote 


a Priapeia (16)? When a perſon thinks, that another 


man cannot meddle with ſuch ſubjects without being 


infected, he lets us know too well how little capable 
he is of maintaining his virtue againſt ſuch objects. 
In iis, que turpicula & laſciuiuſcula ſunt, ille qui, ut 
ait Ariftoteles, bond inflitutione premunitus eſt, offen- 
dere nequit. Aded ut, molliculos iſtos, qui vel una tali 
& altera lefione werberantur, & ad neguitiam abdu- 
cuntur, ſua ſibi culpa & in Venerem putredine, perire 
videas. Haud ſecus, ac fi terribili objecta re timidus 
expaveſcat, fortis non adficiatur (17). i. e. In ſub- 
«« jets of a wanton nature, he, who, as Ariſtotle 
* lays, is fortified beforehand by a good education, 
cannot offend. So that thoſe effeminate perſons, 
* who are excited to vice by reading one or two 
things of that kind, periſh, as you perceive, by 
„their own fault and looſe diſpoſition ; juſt as a 
« fearful man is frightened at an obje& of terror, 
** while a man of courage is unmoved.” This puts 


me in mind of a ſentiment of Moliere. His Tartuffe 


being juſt ready to hear a young woman ſpeak, takes 
an handkerchief out of his pocket, and ſays; 


Ah ! mon Dieu, je vous prie, 
Avant que de parler, preneꝝ moy ce mouchoir. 'f 


- = * — — — — * 


Couvrez ce ſein, que je ne ſcaurois voir. 
Par de pareils objets les ames ſont blefſees, 
Et cela fait venir de coupables penſees. 


i, e. I beg you, before you ſpeak, to take this 
«© handkerchief. , . . . Cover your boſom, which 1 
cannot look upon. By ſuch objects the mind is 
*« inflamed, and criminal thoughts are excited in it.” 


But obſerve the young woman's anſwer ; 


Vous eſtes donc bien tendre a la tentation ; 
Et la chair, ſur vas ſens, fait grande impreſſion ? 
Certes, Je ne ſgai pas quelle chaleur vous monte : 
ais d convoiler, moy, je ne ſuis point fi promte : 
Et je vous werrois ni du haut juſques en bas, 
Que toute voſtre peau ne me tenteroit pas (18). | 
i. e. Vo 


the Anti- 
+ Balllet. 


(14) Idem, ibid. 


(15) Deuza præ- 
ter quod Petroni- 
um in omni lingua 
Latina ut ſermone 


cultiſſimum, fic 


rebus turpiſſi mum 


inluſtravit, tum 
et jam verborum 
laſcivia ſuperare 
eumdem fluduit, 
& ron infeliciter, 
ut opinor, adſecu- 
tus eft. Scioppius, 
Epiſt Dedicat. 
Priapeior. See 
alſo what he ſays 
in his notes upon 
the Prologue. 


(16) Menagiana, 
pag. 32. of the 
iſt Dutch edit. 


(17) Scioppius, 
Epiſt. Dedicat. 
Priapeior. page 3. 


(18) Moliere, is 


the Comedy of 


the Impoſteur, 
Act. 3. Scene 2. 
pag · m. 52. of 
the 4th tome, 
Amſterd. edit. 


1679. 


did. 


© 


{19) Lipſius, 


Epiſtolic. Queſt. 


lib. 3 · Epiſt. 2. 
ad Petr. Pitbœæ- 


VI 


Baillet [B. Thoſe, who ſay, that his 


i. e. You are then very liable to temptation ; and 
<«« the fleſh makes a great impreſſion on your ſenſes. 
« | cannot tell what heat inflames you; for my own 
« part I am not ſo much inclined tro be tempted ; 
« and I could ſee you ſtark naked without being the 
« leaſt tempted by your body.“ 


There may be ſome Poets, Caſuiſts, and Critics, who 
are hardened in this manner with regard to thoſe 
dangerous objects, which ſo many other perſons could 
not read with impunity. Lipfius proteſts, that the 
reading of Petronius affected only his mind, and left 
no more traces in his heart than a boat in a river. 
Vidiſtin quidguam wenuſtius, argutius (Petronio) poſt 
natas Muſas ? Non ego: abefſet tantum nuda illa nequi- 
tia, qud tamen nihil offender. Foci me delectant, urbani- 
tas capit : cetera nec in animo nec in moribus meis ma- 
gis labem relinquunt, quam olim in flumine veſtigium, 
cymba. Ut vina appoſita vinoſum movent ; invinium, 
ut antiqui loquebantur, non movent : fic iſta ani mum 
jam ant? improbum fortaſſe incitent 3 caſſo & caſtigato 
non adherent (19). i. e. Did you ever fee any 


«« thing more elegant and witty than Petronius fince 


the birth of the muſes? I never did; only I wiſh, 
« that his open obſcenity was retrenched, though I 
« am not at all ſhocked at it. I am delighted with 
4 the jeſts and wit; the reſt leaves no ſtain upon my 


% mind or morals, any more than a boat does a trace 


« in a river. As wine ſet before a drunken perſon 
% moves him, but not a ſober perſon ; ſo thoſe things 


„will perhaps affect a mind debauched before, but 


«« not adhere to one that is chaſte and well-diſciplined.” 
If this be true, I would venture to ſay, that he might 
have written verſes or narrations in proſe, according 
to the model of that Roman writer, without lofing the 
purity of his heart. Apply this, if you pleaſe, poſes 
ponendis, to the poetical amuſements of Virgil, which 
ſerved as an apology to Pliny the younger. 

We muſt not omit the ingenious conjecture of the 


Biſhop of Avranches concerning the name Parthenias 


given to Virgil. Having obſerved, that it was per- 
haps given him, becauſe it was imagined, that he, 


like Homer, was born of a virgin, he adds, that it 


is more probable, that the name Virgilius was con- 
founded with that of Virginius; that is to fay, that 
the inhabitants of Naples not underſtanding the ety- 


mology nor meaning of Virgilius, and knowing well 


that of Virginius, imagined that this Poet was named 
Virginius, a name which anſwers to the Greek word 


virginali eſſet modeſtia, ut vulgo fertur, ſed quod virg ine 
natum, perinde ut Homerum, credi woluerint. 
bile ſane hoc eft, ſed ne quid diſſimulem, longe eſt proba- 
bilius ac fimillimum weri, fic dictum eſſe a Græcit, pro 
eo quod Romana lingua appellatum eum putabant Virgi- 
nium, non Virgilium, cum ignorarent nominis hujus fignifi- 


cationem & originem, 4 wvirgulis, hoc eft ramis ſeu ſur- 


culis, petitam; unde & wirgeta Ciceronis dicuntur arbo- 


(21) Petrus Da- 
niel Huetius, 
Alnetan. Quarht, 
lib. 2. cap. 15. 
Page 239 edit. 


Lipſ. 1692. 


(zt) Whom I 


have mentioned 
in the article 
RAMUS, re- 
mark [0] to- 
wards the end, 


(22)  Menage, 
Anti-Baill. tom. 
I. page 229 · 


rum ſeminaria; prioris vero nominis vim not ionemęue 


probe callerent (20). | „ ene | 
Mr. Des-Maizeaux (21) has been ſo kind as to 
communicate to me ſeveral obſervations on the article 


whole paſſage of Huetius, and gives a quite contrary 


reaſon of the ſirname Partbenias. I ſhould have glad- 
ly made uſe of his conjectures, if J had thought it 
neceſſary to wait for the new obſervations, which I 
know that he has ſent me, but which I have not yet 


received. My | 


[B] Avery proper opportunity ＋ confiting as obſerva- 


tion to be found in the Anti-Baillet;] Mr. Menage aſ- 
ſerts, that there are many obſcenities in Virgil. His + 


««. Eclogues, ſays he (22), are full of unnatural love. 


« Nowimus & qui te tranſuerſa tuentibus hircis, &c. 


«© Formoſum Paſtor Corydon ardebat Alexin. 
Ve know abe, did your buſineſs. A TA | | | 


« And what" the: goats obſerved with kering eyes,. Kc. 
« Young Corydon, th unhappy Shepherd ſauain 
+ » DRYDEN, 


k\JS- V0 


% The: fair Alexis ld. 
ene n+ * N 9 N ö 
Vol. X. 


” Tg 4 
5 * * 


Eclogues were admired by Cicero, are 


Proba - 


you rather flanderers, who charge me with theſe 
things F as if the writing of veries were any indi- 
«© cation of one's morals. 


* 


« He loved this Alexis, as we learn from the fol- 

„ lowing paſſage in Apuleius's apology: Quanto mo- 

% Atſtids tandem Mantuanus Poeta, qui, itidem, ut ego, 

% puerum amici Pollionis Bucolico ludicro laudans, & 

* abſflinens nominum, ſeſe quidem Corydonem, puerum werd 

« Alexin vocat? i. e. But with bow much more mode} 

did the Mantuan Poet act, <vho, like me, praifing the 

** minion of his friend Pollio in an Echgue, ſuppreſſed 

*« the names, calling himſelf Corydon and the boy Alexis ? 

But Apuleius is miſtaken in ſaying, that this Alexis 

«« was Pollio's minion, ſince be was Mæcenas's, as we 

** learn from the 56th epigram of the VIIIth book 

of Martial.” Mr. Menage was wrong in endea- 

vouring to prove from this paſſage of Apuleius, that 

Virgil was in love with Alexis; for on the contrary I 

am going to prove from it, that he was not ſo, and 

that his Eclogue as far as relates to this particular was 

only an amuſement of wit. The accuſers of Apuleius 

objefted to him among other crimes, that he had 

written amorous verſes upon ſome boys, whom he diſ- | 
guiſed under fictitious names. He anſwers (23), that (23) Apuleius, in 
it was the cuſtom of Poets to change the name of the Het, page m. 
object beloved. He proves this by many inſtances, */?" 
and diſapproves of the conduct of Lucilius, who had | 
not made uſe of ſuch a diſguiſe (24). He oppoſes (24) C. Laciliam, 
to this conduct the modeſty of Virgil, who praiſing, 8 _ 
ſays he, as I have done, the minion of his friend rey es Bags 


n . ob 71 F uod 
changed the names &c. If he had aſſerted, that there . Ma- 


was expreſſed in this Eclogue of Virgil a real paſſion deem pueros di- 
of the author, he would have frankly owned, that it nominibus' 


he was guilty of that crime, and inſtead of confuting 9 


his accuſers, would have allowed the juſtice of their ibid. 


cauſe. Now nothing would be more abſurd than to 


ſuppoſe, that he fell into this miſtake. Let us ſay 
therefore, that he declared that this Eclogue of Virgil 
was only an amuſement of wit, in which the heart 


had no ſhare. This is what he declares with regard 


to the poems, which had been objected to him as a 
crime. He was ſurprized, that they would preſume 


to bring him before the Judges upon ſuch an account, 
To make verſes, ſays he, by way of diverſion, is no 
indication of one's morals. "Thoſe, who are guilty, 
do not boaſt of it; but thoſe, who publiſh their 
amours, are not engaged in them except by way of 


ſport; they are only poetical fiftions. Sed ſumne ego 


ineptus, ui bac etiam in judicio ? an vos potius calum- 


nig, gui etiam hæc in accuſatione ? quaſi ullum ſpeci- 
men morum fit, verſibus ludere. Catullum ita reſpon- 


| dentem malivolis non legiftis ? 
Parthenias. Cur Virgilius Neapolitanis dictus fit Par- | 
 thenias, cauſſam banc eſſe ſuſpicari quis paſſut; non quod - 


Nam caſtum eſſe decet pium poetam 
 - Ipſum, verſiculos nihil neceſle eſt. 


Divus Hadrianus, cum Voconii amici ſui poetæ tumulum 


verſibus muneraritur, ita ſeripfit : 


Laſcivus verſu, mente pudicus eras. 


DP uod nunquam ita dixiſſet, ſi forent lepidiora carmina, 
argumentum impudicitiæ habenda. . . .. Cujus(Platonis) 


verſus, quos nunc percenſui, tanto ſanctiores ſunt quanto 


apertiores ; tanto pudicius compoſiti, quanto fimplicius 


| | _ profeſſi. Namque bæc & id genus omnia difſimula 
of Virgil. There are ſome, in which he attacks this 22 *. 2 n 


occultare, peecantis: profiteri & promulgare, ludentis eſt. 


| Wuippe natura, wox innocentiæ, filentium maleficio diftlri- 


buta (25). i. e. But am I abſurd, who mention 


* theſe things in a Court of Judicature ? or are not 1 


page. 280. 


Have not you read Catul- 
«+ lus, who thus anſwers thoſe, who calumniated him ? 


"TEE. 


5205 A Poets morals alauays ſhould be | chaſte, 


His werſes need not be ſo, 


« Hadrian the Emperor, when he wrote an Epitaph 


upon his friend Voconius's tomb, wrote thus: 


+ #: Looſe in your verſe, but in your morals chaſte, | 
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«« He would never have ſaid this, if merry verſes 
« were to be reckoned an indication of unchaſtity . . . 
« Plato's verſes, which I have now cited, are ſo much 
<« the more virtuous as they are the more plain; and 
« the more chaſte in their compoſition the more ſimple 
«« they are in their expreſſion. For to conceal and diſ- 
« ſemble thoſe things and others of that kind, is the 
« part of an offender; to profeſs and publiſh them, 
«© that of a ſporting mind, ſince ſpeech is given by 
% nature to innocence, and filence to guilt.” One 
might diſpute againſt theſe maxims of Apuleius, and 
aſſert upon a good foundation, that they ought to be 
reſtrained, and are very liable to exception ; but there 


is no attacking what I maintain here againſt the 


author of the Anti-Baillezt, that Apuleius's words 


_ plainly ſignify, that Virgil did not ſing his own 


(236) I ay this 


without pretend- 


Ing to contradict 


thoſe who deny 
that Donatus 
was the true au- 
thor of the Life 


of Virgil, which 


goes under his 


loves. | | 
[C] Thoſe who ſay that his Eclogues were admired 
by Cicero, are miſtaken.) Here follow Donatus's 


words (26): Bucolica eo ſucceſſu edidit, ut in ſcena quo- 


que per cantores crebra pronunciatione recitarentur. At 
cum Cicero quoſdam werſus audiifſet, & ftatim acri ju- 


dicio intellexifſet non communi vena editos, juſſit ab initio 


totam eclogam recitari : quam cum accurate pernotafſet, 


in fine ait: Magnz ſpes altera Rome, quaſi ipſe lin- 


gaæ Latine ſpes prima fuiſſet, & Maro futurus efſet 
38 ſicunda. Quæ verba poſtea neidi ipſe inſeruit. 1. e. 


« He publiſhed his Bucolics with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
« they were frequently repeated on the ſtage by the 
« fingers. When Cicero had heard ſome verſes, and 
« by his acute judgment perceived, that they were the 
« compoſition of no ordinary genius, he ordered the 
% hole Eclogue to be repeated from the beginning, 
„% and having carefully attended to it, he ſaid at the 
% concluſion, The other hope of mighty Rome, as if he 
« was the firſt hope of the Latin tongue, and Virgil 


would be the ſecond ; who afterwards inſerted theſe 


« words in the /Eneis.” There is a chronological 


error here; for it is certain that Virgil did not write 


his Eclogues till after the triumvirate of Octavius, 
Marc Anthony, and Lepidus, during which Cicero 
was cruelly murthered, as every body knows. I do 


not claim the diſcovery of this error; Father Vaval- 


(27) Vavaſſor, | 
de ludicra Dicti- 


one, page 172, & 


(28) Servius, in 
Eclogam 6. ver. 
11. 5 


(29) Intitled, In 


Auctores pene om- 
nes, ant iquos po- 


tiſſimum, Cenſio. 


(30) Tacit. de 
Orator. cap. 13. 


ſeur has a long time ago confuted the compilers of 


the Life of Virgil upon that ſubject (27). He has 
alſo confuted Servius, who relates that the ſixth Ec- 
logue having been heard with vaſt applauſe, when the 
author recited it, it was afterwards ſung upon the 
ſtage by the courtezans Cy theris or Lycoris, and that 
Cicero one of the auditors was ſeized with aſtoniſhment, 
and aſked who wrote it &c (28). 

Claudius du Verdier animadverted upon this error 
of Servius in a book (29) which he publiſhed in 1586. 
Peter Ramus had already taken notice of the ſame 
error, which Father Vavaſſeur confutes. Hoc Donatus 
affirmat, fed chronologia repugnat ; quatuor enim aut 
guingue annis antea jam Cicero triumvirali proſcriptione 


perierat. i. e. Donatus affirms this, but it is con- 


« trary to chronology, for Cicero was killed four or 


„five years before in the proſcription under the tri- 


% umvirate. Theſe are, the words of Peter Ramus 
in the Life of Virgil, which he prefixed to bis Lec- 
tures upon the Bucolics of that Poet. He has very 
juſtly joined to theſe words a paſſage in a Dialogue 
aſcribed to Tacitus. It is a paſſage, which teſtifies, 
that all the Roman people roſe, when they heard 
ſome verſes of Virgil recited in the theatre, and that 
this great Poet being there by chance was ſaluted and 
honoured like the Emperor. Malo ſecurum & ſecre- 


tum VIRGILII ſeceſſum, in quo tamen neque apud divum 


Auguftum gratia caruit, neque apud populum Romamim 
mtilia, Teſies Auguſti epiſlole, teſtis ipſe populus, qui 


auditis in theatro verſibus Virgilii, ſurrexit univerſus, 


& forte preſentem ſpeftantemgue Virgilium weneratus 


 eft, fic quaſi Auguſium (30). 


[D] The other Poets . .. 
lowing and honouring him.] This is a great encomium, 
and inſpires me with an higher admiration of Virgil, 


miſtaken IC. He did not envy the glory of other men; and he ſhewed ſo much good na- 
ture and civility, that the other Poets, who burſt with envy towards each other, almoſt all 
agreed in loving and honouring him [ D]. Thoſe who have ſaid that a ſecret jealouſy induced 


him to make no mention of Homer, and to prefer to him another Poet leſs known, have 
aſſerted a great abſurdity [Z]. He was not one of thoſe writers, who are eaſily fatisfied 


duced bim to make no mention of Homer . . . . . b 


. » almoſt all agreed in 


with 


than the beauty of his works and the excellence of 

his muſe. He eclipſed all the Poets, and yet they 

loved him. We may be aſſured, that nothing is ſo 

- uncommon as this; and if the author, who relates it, 

had not prepared us to believe it by the deſcription, 

which he gives of Virgil's heart, he would not have per- 

ſuaded us of it. He aſcribes to him a great deal of 

good nature, and a great care to cultivate the ac- 

quaintance of honeſt and learned men, and to do 

juſtice to their merit, without envying or cenſuring 

any perſon. He had nothing, which was not at the ſer- 

vice of his friends ; a fine ſentiment in the writings of 

other authors pleaſed him as much as if he had in- 

vented it, and be was not at all diſpleaſed that the 

glory of his labour had been taken from him, and 

that another claimed it and reaped the advantage of 

it. Here follows the character of him by Aſconius | 
Pedianus. Refert etiam Pedianus (31) benignum, cul- (3 1] In Libre 
toremgue omnium bonorum atque eruditorum fuiſſe, & 1 e = 
uſque adeo invidiæ expertem, ut fi quid erudite diflum gibi ſcripfit Do- 
inſpiceret alterius, non minus gauderet, ac fi ſuum fu- nat. in Vita Vir- 
iet: neminem wituperare, laudare boms: ea humani- gilii. 

tate efſe, ut, niſi perverſus maxime, quiſque illum non 


diligeret modo, ſed amaret. Nihil proprii habere vide- 


batur. Ejus bibliotheca non minus aliis dofis patebat, 
ac fibi: illudgue Euripidis antiquum ſæpe uſurpabat, 
r Ta» S xewa, hoc eff, communia amicorum efle 
omnia. . Glorie vero adio contemtor full : cum 
guidam werſus quoſdam ſibi adſeriberent, eaque re docti 
haberentur, non modo agre non ferebat, immo voluptu- So 
oſfum id illi erat (32). After this they are not well (32) Donat. 1b 
prepared to own the probability of the following!“ 
words of the ſame author: Quare coxwes omnes Pog- 

tas ita adjunctos habuit, ut cum inter fe plurimum invi- 

dia arderent, illum una omnes colerent: i. e. For 

„ which reaſon he had ſo cordial an intimacy with 

* the Poets his contemporaries, that though they were 

«« very envious towards each other, they all ſhewed 

* the higheſt regard to him.” It will be aſked per- 

haps, why the text of this remark is not agreeable to 

the Latin; I make uſe of the exception almoſt, which 

is not in the Latin. I anſwer, that it is reaſonable to 

make uſe of it, ſince I find immediately after in my 
author, that the Poet Anſer and the Poet Cornificius 

were enemies to Virgil. The author therefore is 
blameable for having ſaid omnes twice ſucceſſively in- 

ſtead of fere omnes. He is ſo much the more blame-_ 


able, as he could not but know, that Virgil had more 


than two enemies. Bavius and Mzvius hated him 
(33): here are therefore four Poets againſt him. Men- (33) See Serviug 
tion is made of an anonymous critic upon the Buco- = ws goth .. 
lies (34), and of one Carbilius Pictor, who criticiſed Fc1gqu., G, 
upon the ZEneis, and of one Herennius and Perilius Bawium nen odic 
Fauſtinus, the former of whom collected the faults, amer tua carmina 
and the latter the plagiariſms of Virgil (35). And Mævi. 
it muſt be owned, that this great Poet was expoſed 
to the cenſures of his contemporaries, ſince Aſconius (3+) Profetis Bu- 
Pedianus wrote a book in his defenſe (36). If he had eee 
not been expoſed to this, it ought to have been regi er ads es =" 
ſtred amongſt the greateſt prodigies, which were ever os modo eclogas, 
known, 'Urit enim fulgore ſuo, gui c (37). ſed inſalſſime 
[E] Thoſe who have ſaid that a ſecret jealouſy — . 
. Virgilii. 
aſſerted a great abſurdity.) Virgil * in the gs 
deſcription of the deſcent of Æneas into hell, that the (35) Idem, ibid. 
Sibyl being deſirous to know where Anchiſes was, 
aſked Muſæus, the moſt illuſtrious of all the Poets (36) Idem, ibid. 
and of all the choice men, who had an apartment in 
the ſeat of the bleſſed. I | 


H 


(37) Horat. Ep. 

an 1 44 1 1. lib. 2. ver. 134 
Hic manus, ob patriam pugnando wulnera paſi; 
Quigue ſacerdotes cafti, dum vita manebat, 
Juigue pii vates, & Pharbo digna locutt, 

Inventas aut qui vitam excolutre: per artes, 
Duique fui 'memores alios fec ire mar ende. 
Omnibus his nived cinguntur lempora witld. 
Dos circumfuſes fic eft ata Sibylla: 


2 0s ( Muſeum 


o- 


ir- 


abi 


$) Virgil. 
(A lib. 6. 
ver. 660. 


VIR 


with the productions of their pen; he corrected and. reviſed his verſes with an extreme 
ſeverity F]; and it is ſaid, that his Eneis, which we conſider as a perfect work, was 
far from perfection in his opinion, and that he was very deſirous that it ſhould be burnt, 
becauſe he could not put his laſt hand to it [G]. He had reſolved to retire for three 
years to correct it (c), after which his deſign was to apply all the remainder of his life to 
the ſtudy of Philoſophy ; but he died in the mean time at Brunduſium September the 


22d 734 [H]. 


( Muſeum ante omnes: medium nam plurima turba 
Hunc habet, atque humeris exſtantem ſuſpicit altis. ) 
Dicite felices anime, tuque optime wates, 


Quæ regio Anchiſen, quis habet locus (38) ? 


« Here Patriots live, who for their country's good, 
« In fighting fields were prodigal of blood; 

«« Prieſts of unblemiſh'd lives here make abode, 

« And Poets worthy their inſpiring God : 

« And ſearching wits of more mechanic parts, 

«© Who grac'd their age with new invented arts, 

« Thoſe who to worth their bounty did extend, 

«« And thoſe who knew that bounty to commend ; 
The heads of thoſe with holy fillets bound, 
And all their temples were with garlands crown'd. 
% To theſe the Sibyl, thus her ſpeech addreſs'd : ) 
« And firſt to him ſurrounded by the reſt ; | 
« 'Tow'ring his height, and ample was his breaſt ; 
« Say, happy ſouls, divine Muſæus ſay, 

«« Where lives Anchiſes, and where lies our way 
To find the hero.“ | 


DRY DEN. 


Mr. de Segrais, the French tranſlator of Virgil, has 


the following judicious remark upon this: Some 
«© commentators aſk why Virgil has done this honour 


© to Muſzus of placing him in the Elyfian fields, and 


* making the Sibyl addreſs herſelf to him rather than 


.«*« jealouſy againſt Homer prevented him. 


„ to Homer; and upon this I one day faw an aſſem- 
cc bly of learned men anſwer almoſt with one voice, 
« that Virgil ought to have done ſo, but that his 
I did not 
«« then reflect upon the point, and yet nothing is 
« more abſurd than this, and an anſwer to this ob- 
* jection is obvious, viz., that Virgil would have com- 


* mitted a ſhocking blunder, if he had given this 


ſince he did not live till a long time after him. To 
„ anſwer the Sibyl therefore, this wiſe Poet has cho- 
« ſen Muſæus, who having been Orpheus's diſciple 
« was much more ancient than Homer, he livin 

about the time of the Trojan war itſelf. It is ſcarce 
« conceivable, that Scaliger the father ſhould miſtake 


© in this point, as he has done, when he took Mu- 


1% {xus, who was author of a little Poem on Leander 
and Hero, and was poſterior to Virgil himſelf, as 


* many learned men think, for that ancient Muſzus, 


«© and that he ſhould alledge, to ſhew how much this 
Poet was ſuperior to Homer, that it was for that 
« reaſon Virgil preferred him to Homer, in the ho- 
5 nour which he did him in the Elyſian fields, without 
«« conſidering how abſurd it would be to place Homer 
in hell before the death of /Eneas, Ulyſſes, and fo 
many heroes, whoſe adventures and exploits he 
« ſung. If Homer had lived in the time of the 

Trojan war, he would not have taken that for the 


ſubject of his Poem; and he muſt have. finiſhed his 


(39) Segrais, 
Remarques ſur le 
FTI Liwre de 

P Eneide, p. 164, 
& jcq. Amſterd. 
edit. 1700. | 


(40) Turneb. 
Adverſar. lib. 

28, cap. 36. page 
Ms 63 I, col, I, 


Iliad and Odiſſey with great expedition in ſeven 


years, in order to be ready to, diſcourſe with the 


„ Sibyl. But it is very certain, that he did not live 
Virgil to commit this anachroniſm, and he could 
* not be ignorant of it, be therefore avoided ſo groſs 
* a fault, which would be, in a word, to, malce Ho- 

mer die before he was born. I am perſuaded, on 
* the contrary, , that if he could have mentioned him, 
he would have very readily done him that honour, 
*« there being nothing in his character, as 1 have 
* obſerved in my preface, unworthy of a generous 
% mind (39).” | 


The learned Turnebus (49), who has mentioned the 
objection urged againſt n ne 

ner of anſwer to it ; whence it mult. be concluded, 
* that the moſt learned perſons do not always think 
of what ought moſt naturally and neceſſarily to offer 


itſelf to them, while they are treating upon A point. 


While he was compoſing 


commiſſion to Homer during the life of /Eneas, 


till a long time .after ; and as no reaſon obliged 


His corps was carried to Naples, according to his orders (d). His 


Poems 


[DJ He reviſed his werſes with an extreme ſewe- 
rity.) He ſpent three years in his eclogues, ſeven in his 
Georgics, and eleven or twelve in his /Eneis (41). 
the ſecond of theſe three 
works, he dictated in the morning ſeveral verſes, and 
ſpent the reſt of the day in correcting them, that is, in 
reducing them to a ſmall number. He compared him- 
ſelf to a bear, which brings her cubs into ſhape by 


licking them. Cum Georgica ſcriberet, traditur quoti- 


die meditatos mane plurimos werſus diftare ſolitum, ac 
per totum diem retraftando ad pauciſſimos redigere, non 
abſurde carmen ſe urſæ more parere dicentem, & lam- 


bend demum effingere (42). Aulus Gellius informs us 


his gue de ingenii moribuſque ejus memorie tradiderunt, di- 
cere eum ſolitum ferunt, parere ſe verſus more atque 
ritu urſino: namque, ut illa beſtia fetum ederet ineffi- 
giatum informemgue, lambendogue id poſtea, quod ita 
edidiſſet, conformaret & fingeret ; proinde ingenii quoque 
ſui partus recentes rudi efſe facie & imperfefla; ſed 
deinceps tractando colendogue reddere tis ſe oris & wul- 
tus lineamenta. Hoc virum judicii ſubtiliſſimi ingenue 
atque vere dixiſſe res, inguit, judicium facit: nam, gue 
religuit per fecta expolitague, quibuſque impoſuit cenſus at- 
gue delectus ſui ſupremam manum omni poetice venuſſ a- 
tis laude florent: ſed que procraſtinata ſunt ab eo ut 
poſt recenſerentur, abſolvi, quoniam mors praverterat, 
nequiverunt, nequaquam fpretarum elegantiſſimi nomine 


atque judicio digna ſunt (43). 1. e. The friends and 


* acquaintance of Virgil in their accounts of his ge- 


% nius and manners relate, that he uſed to ſay, that 
«© he brought forth verſes as a bear does her cubs ; for 
« as that beaſt is delivered of a rude and ſhapeleſs cub, 


FI 


(41) Donat. in 
Vita Pirgilii 


of the ſame thing. Amici familiareſque P. Virgilii in | 


(43) Aul. Gelli- 
us, lib. 17, cp | 
10. page Ms 4598 


5 and afterwards licks it into ops ; fo the productions 


« of his genius at firſt were rude and imperfect, but 
e brought into form by reviſing and correcting. That 
* this able man ſaid this candidly and judiciouſly, 
«« appears from the thing itſelf ; for the works, which 
«« he left perfect and poliſhed, and which had his 
4 laſt hand, abound with all the beauties of poetry; 
4 but thoſe, which were deferred by him in order to 
ve be reviſed, and could not be finiſhed by reaſon of 


« his death, are by no means worthy of the name 


and judgment of that moſt elegant of the Poets.“ 

| [6] It is ſaid . . . that he was very deſirous, that 
his Aneis ſhould be burnt, becauſe he could not put his 
laſt hand to it.] This is affirmed in his life aſcribed to 
Donatus. See below the remark [L] (44). This 
life is a piece, wherein there are many falſities; for 
which reaſon one ſhould not be inexcuſable for treating 
this as a lie (45), if other authors had not mentioned 
it ; but ſince Fiiny, Aulus Gellius, and Macrobius 
ſpeak of it, we way admit this fact without any fear 
of being thought credulous. Here follow Pliny's words. 
Divus Auguſtus carmina Virgilii cremari contra teſtamenti 
ejus yerecundiam vetuit: majuſque ita vati teſtimonium 


contigit quam fi ipſe ſua probaviſſet (46). 1. e. Au- 


„ guſtus forbid the verſes of Virgil to be burnt con- 


* trary to his modeſt directions in his will; and thus 


% 


«« a greater teſtimony was given to the Poet, than if 


(44) Num. 4. 


(45) Corradus - 
does fo ; ſee the 
Life of Virgil by 
Ruzus, prefixed 
to the Commenta - 
ry in uſum Del- 
pbini. 

(46) Plinius, 
lib. 7. cap. 30. 
page m. 53. 


„% he had approved his own writings.” Aulus Gel- 


% Therefore when he ſaw himſelf near death, he en- 
«« treated his friends very earneſtly to deſtroy the /Eneis, 
„Which he had not yet ſufficiently corrected.“ See 
Macrobius c. ,xxiv of the 1ſt book of bis Saturnalia. 


0), ; [IE] Hedied. . . at Branduſium September the 224 
irgil, has given no man- | 


734+] . Father la Rue ſays, that it was in the year 735, 
and that Virgil was born in 684. I have followed 


. the chronology of thoſe, who Pines the birth of this 
"Poet under the year 683, and his des 
agree with Father la Rue with regard to the Conſul- 


is death in 734. They 
ſhips 


lius immediately after the paſſage, which I quote 
from him in the preceding remark, proceeds thus. 
ague cum morbo oppreſſus adventare mortem wideret ; 
petivit, oravitque a ſuis amiciſſimis impense, ut /Entida, 
uam nondum ſatit elimaſſet, abolerent (47). i. e. 


(47) Aulus Gel» 
lius, lib. 17. cap. 
10. Page, m. 459· 
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Wards the middle. 


nephew. 


VI 
(+) See the re- Poems had infinitely delighted the Emperor (e). There is nothing more ridiculous than 


9a LI num. hat is related concerning his magic, and the pretended wonders which he ſhewed to the 
Neapolitans [II. 3 


16 


ſhips, under which Virgil was born and died, but not 
with regard to the years of thoſe Conſalſhips. The 
fame kind of variation runs through almoſt all parts 
of the ancient Conſular Faſti, This difference is of 
very little conſequence here. Virgil did not live longer 
according to the one than according to the other. But 
here follows a variation of another nature. His death 
| ſeems to be placed by Pliny under the year 740. Hec, 
(48) Plin. lib. ſays he (48), Yirgilii vatis ætate incognita a Cujus 
14. cap. 1. pag. it XC aguntur anni. i. e. Theſe things were 
1 9 8 « unknown in the time of Virgil the Poet, who died 
« ninety years ago.” When Pliny wrote the epiſtle 

dedicatory of his work, Titus had been but fix times 

Conſul; he wrote it therefore before the year 832, 

(49) Others ſay wh ich was that of the ſeventh Conſulſhip of Titus (49), 
„ 331: and there is ſome probability that he wrote it in the 
2 hs pions 8 zoth under the Fah Conſulſhip of that ſon of Veſ- 
the death of paſian, and that having reviſed his work he inſerted 
Virgil in 734+ that date throughout. Now he reckons but ninety 
| years ſince Virgil's death, which muſt therefore be 
placed under the year 740. You will obſerve that 
upon ſuch occaſions he endeavours to reckon ex- 
actly, and does not ſtop at round numbers. However 
I believe, either that in this place he has made uſe of 
a round number, or rather wrote the xivth book of his 
Natural Hiſtory in 825 (50), when Virgil had ftritly 
ſpeaking been dead but ninety years. In reviſing his 
Jeath was not jn boole he propoſed to reduce to the date of the year of 
734, 46 I have his reviſal all the particular dates, which he had made 
mentioned in the uſe of as he wrote; but probably he forgot to alter 
text of this arti= the date of the fourteenth book, and left there the 
cle, but in 735. number XC. Thoſe, who have corrected their writ- 
| | ings, are able to teſtify, that notwithſtanding their 
attention, many things eſcape them, which prevent 
the perfe& uniformity of the parts of a large book (51). 
But though we ſhould ſuppoſe, that there were really 
but ninety years between Virgil's death and the year 
of the ſixth Conſulſhip of Titus ; and that thoſe who 
place his death under the year 735 of Rome, ought to 
be corrected by the paſſage of Pliny, where it is placed 
under the year 740; we ſhall ſtill find a groſs fault in 

the commentaries of the Sieur Triſtan. This anti- 

(52) Triſtan. quary ſuppoſes (52), that in the time of the expedition 
Comment. Hiſtor. of Caius Cæſar againſt the Parthians, Virgil declares, 
tom. 1-page 137. that be finiſhed his Georgics: for it is our Caius Ce- 
/ar, whom he ſpeaks of in theſe verſes of the laſt bool 

of that work towards the end. , 20G 


(50) I fappoſe 
here that the 
year of Virgil's. 


(51) See above 
the remark [K 
of the article 
TACITUS, to- 


wah. 4 * 
Hæc ſuper arvorum cultu, pecorumque canbbam, 
Et ſuper arboribus: Cæſar dum magnus ad altum 
Fulminat Euphratem bello, victorquè volentes © . 
Per populos dat jura, viamque affectat Olympo. 


5 Thus have I ſung of fields, and flocks, and trees, 
« And of the waxen works of Jab'ring bees; 
« While mighty Cæſar thund'ring from afar, 
«« Seeks on Euphrates' banks the ſpoils of war. 
With conqu' ring arms aſſerts his country's cauſe, 
«« With arts of peace the willing people draws ; 
«© On the glad earth the golden age renews ; 
« And his great father's path to heav'n purſues.” 

as | | DR. 


and not of Auguſtus, as it has been always thought till 
now ; for abe muſt conſider, that Auguſtus was not in that 
(53) He ought to avar, but Caius his nephew (53) and at the ſame time 


oy RIG His adopted ſon, wwho forced Phraates King of the Par- 


obſerve, that the 


to Caius with re- tables, he would have ſeen that the Conſulſhip, under 


ſpect to Auguſtus which Virgil's death is placed, is at too great a dil- ' 
tance from the time of the expedition of his Caius Cæ- 


does not mean 


far, for one ought to imagine that this great Poet was 
writing the Georgics while Caius Cæſar attacked the 
. Parthians. His expedition was in the year 752 of 

Rome or thereabout. If Virgil had written after that 
his Eueis, he muſt have lived at leaſt till 763. This 
does not want any confutation. I obſerve to the reader, 
054) Noris, Ceno- that Father Noris alledges againſt Triſtan the common 
raph, Fiſan. pak. opinion, according to which Virgil died in the year 
855 „ „„ . 


thians to abandon Armenia to the Romans. If this au- 
Word Nepos given thor had taken the pains to conſult the Chronological 


-« vented any perſpn from being injured in the won- 
*£t-derful grotto cut out in the mquntam of Pauſilippo 


R 


The 


[I] What is related concerning his magic, and the 
pretended wonders, which bg ſhewed to the Neapolitans.] 
It was I think in 1625 that a book was publiſhed 
under the title of A new judgment of what has been 
faid and written for and againſt the book of the curious 
doctrint of the wits 4 this age. In this book Virgil is 
accuſed of having been an eminent Enchanter and Necro- 
mancer, and having done a vaſt number of wonderful 
things by means of his magic ( $5): This was tranſcribed (55) See the Pre- 
auord for word out of a boo 8 
Lancre againſt the D:/belief of Sorcery. This induced 770 ee 
Naude to write his Apology for all thoſe great per ſon- Movie 8 
ages, who have been falſely accuſed of magic. At firſt 8 
he reproaches Bodin and de Lancre, who placed Virgil 
among the Magicians with the unrea ſonableneſi of copy- 
ing this falfity from the infamous writings of certain au- 
thors who were the fink and ſediment of the moſt bar- 
barous writers (56). . . . . This Phenix of the Latin (56) Naudẽ, A. 
Poetry, adds he, is charged, not with that poetical ma- Pologie des grans 
gic and fury, which has charmed all the fineſt genius's par rows Fronag 
by the perfection of bis works. . . But with that fu- Parks , 76a 
perſtitious and criminal magic, of which that glory of in 8 vo. 1 
Parnaſſus would never have been ſuſpected by a leſs degree 
of impudence than that boundleſs one of theſe muſhrooms 
and fabulifts, for which I cannot tell whether they or 
theſe two modern authors and fame others, quos fama ob- 
ſcura recondit, are !o be blamed, fince thoſe left are 2 
ab ſurdly credulous as to admit ſuch impoſtors as legal 
witneſſes of a calumny, which turns much more to their 
prejudice than to that of Virgil. . . . There is ſome rea- 
fon indeed to be ſurprized, that thoſe, who at preſent 
make uſe of the lies and fabulous inventions of ſeven 
or eight ſlaves to barbariſm, and the opinions of the vul- 
gar, in order to inlarge the Catalogue of the Magicians 
ewith the name of this Poet, and relate a thouſand little 
foories of him, which, if true, would only make him 5 
eſtee med the ableft man in that art who ever appeared (5 5). (57) Ibid. page 
After this he retracts what he had ſaid (58), that ave £99 
are obliged to the Monk Helinandus for all theſe fables, (58) Cap. 1 
He had imagined upon the authority of Geſner, that 27. | 
this honeſt Monk flouriſhed in the year 1069, but 
having learned that he lived about the year 1209 (29), 459) He fays, 
Jam obliged, adds he (60) to own frankly, that 1 was they 617. that he 
miſtaken, and that the firſt-authvr of all theſe dreams was E p ga 
no other in my opinion than that Gerwaſius, who is id by tus Monks of 
Theodoric à Niem (t) to have bein Chancellor ta the Ciſteaux, that 


pag. 


Emperor Otho III (16), to whom he preſented his book incent de Beau» 


intitled Ocia Imperatoris, which is indeed fo full of ab. a bis Hiſeo- 


' Jard, fabulous, and abſolutely impoſſible things, that (Fas Miroir 


makes him live 
remember to have remarked that I can ſearce perſuade in 1 ive 


my ſelf that he vas in his ſenſes when he avrote it. 

Here follows what that author relates (62) : © That (50) Naude, abi 
Virgil made a fly of copper, which for the ſpace of J cap. 21. 
eight years continued on one of the gates of the city ““ PO 
Jof Naples, on which he had placed it, and prevented (t) Lib. 2. de 
* any fly from entering into the city. That he built a mate, cap. 19, 
* ſhambles there, wherein fleſh never ſtunk nor putri-“ | 
** hed ; that he placed upon one of the gates of the ſaid (61) It ſouls be 
«« city two great images of ſtone, one of which he called Othe 1V. 
merry and beautiful, and the other melancholy and hi- 

deous, Which had this virtue, that if any perſon en- (62) Nauds, ibid. 

tered by the gate, where the former ſtood, all bis 329 pag. ſeg · 
affairs would ſucceed according to his wiſhes, as he 

who entered by the gate where the latter ſtood, 

would be unſucceſsful in all his deſigns. That he 

cauſed a ſtatue of copper to be erected upon a high 

mountain near Naples, which ſtatue had in its mouth 
a trumpet, which ſounded ſo loud, when the North 
wind blew, 'that the fire and ſmoke, which aroſe 

from the forges of Vulcan, which are at preſent to 

be ſeen near Pozzuolo, were driven wird the ſea, 

without doing any damage to the inhabitants. That 
Dit was he who cauſed the baths Calatura di petra bag- 

*© no & adjuto di Phuomo to be built, with fine infcripti- | 1 
** ons in gold letters, which were aſterwards broken and 
i deſtroyed'by the Phyſicians of Salerno, who were 

“ diſpleaſed, that it ſhould he known by that means 

what diſeaſe each bath would cure. That he pre- 
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The tranſlations of and commentaries on his works are innumerable (7). Thoſe 


who 


F See a long liſt of them prefixed to the Commentary, which the Abbe de Marolles has ſabjoined to his tranſlation of Virgil. 
Mr. de Segrais, who died in 1701, promiſed a tranſlation of the Georgics. This was impatiently expected, what he did upon the 
ZEneis being ſo highly eſteemed. It is a tranſlation in verſe, accompanied with an excellent preface, and very curious notes. There 


has been printed in Holland a ſecond edition corrected by the author. 


« a common fire, at which every body might freely 


« warm himſelf, near which he placed an archer of 


„ braſs with his arrow fixed, and his bow bent, and 
« this inſcription, Whoever hall flrike me, I will 
« Jet fly my arrow : which happened, when a madman 
«« ſtruck the archer, who ſhot his arrow directly into 
« the fire, which immediately went out.” Let us ſee 


the tranſcribers and improvers of theſe abſurd ſtories. 


(+) Lib. 16. 


« All theſe reveries were firſt tranſcribed from this au- 
«© thor by Helinandus a Monk of Freſmont in his 
«« Univerſal Chronicle (), and afterwards by an 
«« Engliſhman named Alexander Neckham a Monk of 
«© the Order of St. Benedict, who relates ſome of the 


' *« abovementioned ſtories in his book concerning the 
„ nature and property of things, and adds, that the 


city of Naples being afflicted with an infinite num- 
«© ber of contagious horſe-leaches, was immediately de- 


* livered from it by Virgil's throwing a golden horſe- 


« leach into a pit; and that he had ſurrounded his 
«« houſe and garden, in which it never rained, with 


* an immoveable air, which ſerved him as a wall: 


and that he built there a bridge of braſs, by means 
© of which he went wherever he pleaſed ; that he built 


« likewiſe a miraculous belfry, which, though of 


« ſtone, moved in the ſame manner with the bell in- 
«© cloſed, both having the ſame vibrations; and that 
* he made the ſtatues, called the ſalvation of Rome, 
«« which were kept night and day by Prieſts, becauſe 
« as ſoon as any nation intended to revolt and take 
«© up arms againſt the Roman Empire, immediately 
«« the ſtatue which bore the mark, and was adored by 
that nation, moved itſelf, and threby rung a ſmall 


bell, which hung round its neck, and pointed with 


Dep. 103. 


c) Lib. declaris 
edicine Scrige 
torib. track. 2. 


* 


(63) Naude, «bi 
ſupra, cap. 21. 
Page 614, & ſeq, 


its finger to the rebellious nation, ſo that its name 


might be ſeen written, which the Prieſt carried 


to the Emperor, who immediately prepared an 
% army in order to reduce it to obedience. This 
is alſo mentioned by an anonymous author, who 


«© above an hundred #hd twenty years ago collected 


te the lives of the Philoſophers and Poets; for when he 


naturali præditus etiam Necromanticus fuit, & mira 
te quadam arte hæc fecifſe narratur: i. e. He was 


Gas ſilled in natural Philoſophy, and alſo in Necromancy, 


and is ſaid to have performed all theſe things with 

«© avonderful art. Aſter which he relates the ſtories 

« abovementioned, which were afterwards tranſcribed 

* word for word from the Latin of this anonymous 

« writer by Symphorian Champier (*) and Albert de 

« Eib, who was ſo abſurd as to inſert them in the 

« ſecond part of his Margarita Poetica under the title 

« of ſentences and authorities taken from Diogenes 

« Laertius, and not fatisfied with this has added to 

them the ſtory of a Roman Courtezan, who having 

« hung up Virgil in a baſket in the middle of a 

% tower, he to revenge himſelf extinguiſhed all the 
fires at Rome, ſo that it was im poſſible to light any 

* of them any otherwiſe than by kindling them at the 
privy parts of that female derider; and beſides the 

fire being ſo incommunicable, every body was obliged 

* to go and viſit her. And no ſooner was this fine 

* ſtory publiſhed, but one Gratian du Pont thought it 

« worthy to be inſerted in his controverſies between 

the male and female ſex, printed at Thoulouſe in 

1534, as a very evident proof of the malice and 

„ malignity of the women. His verſes ſhall cloſe 

«« this long detail of ſollies. 1 

* Due dirons nous du bon homme Virgile, 

Que tu pendis fi vray que PEwangile, 

* Dans ta corbeille jadis en ta feneſtre, 

*« Donc tant marry fut queftoit poſſible eftre. 

A luy qui eftoit homme de grand honneur, 

* Ne fis tu pas un tres grand deſhonneur , 

«« Helas fi fei, car Ceftoit dedans Rome, 

Que a pendu demeura le pauvre homme, 

Par ta cautelle & ta deception, 

« Un jour qu'on fit grofſe proceſſion 

« Parmy la ville, donc dudit per ſonnage, 

«© Quine ven rit ne fut eſtimꝭ ſage (6a) 

Vol. X. 


2 
* 


46 


„ comes to Virgil, he ſays expreſly, Hic Philofophia . 


i. e. * What ſhall we ſay of honeſt Virgil, who was 
hung up by you in a baſket from your window, which 
«« gave him the greateſt vexation imaginable. Did not 
« you do the greateſt diſhonour to a man of great honour, 
*« ſince the poor man by your contrivance became a 
“ ſpectacle to Rome upon a day of a public proceſſion, 
« when he who did not laugh was eſteemed a fool.” 
Naude does not trouble himſelf with confuting the 
compilers of theſe fooleries ; but he takes ſome notice, 
that the life of Virgil aſcribed to Tiberius Donatus St. 
Jerom's maſter, declares, that the father of this great : 
Poet was at firſt a ſervant, and afterwards ſon-in-law : 
to a certain Magus (64). He anſwers, that accord- 64) Ibid. pag. 
ing to Delrio and La Cerda, his life, ſuch as we now *** 
have it, was not written by that ancient Donatus. 
What we find there concerning Virgil's father, adds 85 
he (65), is ſufficient to ſnew the ſpuriouſneſi of that (65) Ibid, page 


piece. Here is a ſtrange blunder ; for this is taking the 622. 


word Magus, which good critics correct by Magius or 

Majus, ſor a Magician. The authority of Johannes 
Sariſberienfis, who mentions this copper fly, which drove 

away all other flies from Naples, is of no great weight. | 
Toſtatus (*), who has placed Ji among thoſe, who (*) Comment. in 
have praciſed Necromancy, is not a witneſs of any au- * Heron. 
thority, ſince he grounds his account upon the Chro- un. 
nicle of the Monk Helinandus. But fince authors, 

continues Naude (66), „ who have mentioned the () Naude, 461 
* magic of Virgil, are ſo numerous, that one cannot % Cc 
examine them one after another without lofing ?“ 

« a great deal of time, and admitting abundance of 

«« repetitions, we muſt imitate the Civilians, who take 

authorities per ſaturam, and making but one article 

of all thoſe which remain, ſhew that though Loyer OD 
« (+) has mentioned his Echo, (f) Paracelſus his (F) Lib. 7. of 
«© Magical images and figures, (“ Helmoldus the Spectres, cap. r. 
repreſentation of the city of Naples, which he in- (f) 1 Tom. oper. 


* 


« cloſed in a glaſs bottle, Sibylle (FF) and the author 7. de imagini- 


„of the book entitled The Image of the ævorld, the bus cap. 11. 

head, which he made in order to know things fu- (4) Zig. 

„ture; () Petrarch and Theodoric a Niem (,) the H. Slav. c. 19, 

«© Grotto of Naples, which he cauſed to be dug at 

« the requeſt of Auguſtus, (1) Vigenere his alphabet, (FF) Peregrin. 

« (1) Trithemius his book of tables and calcula- 7. decade 3. 

« tions in order to know the genius of all ſorts of per. © J tiune. 3. 

ſons ; and laſtly thoſe, who have viſited the cabinet (tt) I Tinera- 

of the Duke of Florence, a great miroir, which is e. 

*« ſaid to be that, which the Poet made uſe of in Ca- () Zig. 2. , 
toptromancy ; however all theſe authorities are too /chiſmar, cap. 19· 

recent, abſurd, and ill. grounded, to be equivalent Se ors 

* to the filence of all the authors, who have lived (4) Pag. 330. of 

« during the ſpace of a thouſand years, and who have bis Cyphers. 

done extremely wrong not to have ſaid or obſerved (||) Antipal, 

« any thing of all theſe wonders, if there had been 7. 1. cap, 3. 
really any ſuch, ſince they have amuſed themſelves 

in mentioning many other particulars of leſs conſe- 

* quence.” [I omit ſome reaſons, which he alledges, 

and what he relates as a fable, that all the Sodornites 

in the world died the night of the birth of Chriſt, and 

that, as the famous Civilian (*) affirms, Virgil was (*) Apud Ema- 

of that number (67). But 1 ought not to omit what nel. de Moura, 

follows: With regard to the preceding authorities, 4%, 4 Enſaim. 

« we muſt not imagine, that Petrarch, Theodoric a 1, ,. 

Niem, Vigenere, and Trithemius were ſo weak as 

to proſtitute ſo ſcandalouſly their credit and reputation (57) Nauds, pag. 

„ to the cenſure and ridicule of thoſe, who are not 628, 629. 

« eaſy to be deluded by ſuch fables ; for it is certain, 

« that all that they have ſaid was only to refute them, 

“ and to intimate to us, that they were not ſo eaſy 

«© and credulous as the others, who have furniſhed us 

« with the reſt of theſe authorities, who cannot in any 

«© manner atone for the fault they have committed by 

« ſaffering themſelves to be impoſed on by the ſcan- 

« dalous reports, ſtreet-ballads, and vulgar opinion 

«« of the inhabitants of Naples and the places adja- 


* 
* 


A 
* 


e cent, which have always aſcribed to Virgil's magic 


t every thing that appeared to them extraordinary and 
« wonderful, and which they could find no other cauſe 
„of; as it is eaſy to judge for inſtance from the — 
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13. pag. m. 169, 


18 


who have traveſtied them in burleſque verſe [K], have raiſed the indignation of 


ſome learned men; and it muſt be owned, not abſolutely without reaſon. The 


(f) Acceſſit aliud 
preaſagium : fi- 


Commentary in uſum Delphini by Father de la Rue is a very good one. There is pre- 
fixed to it a Life of that Poet diſpoſed according to the Confulfhips, and illuſtrated 


quidem virgd po- With very judicious remarks. 1 ſhall have ſome miſtakes to take notice of in Moreri [L]. 


pulea, more regio- 


mis in puer perlis I have been unwilling to mention a certain Poplar, called Virgi's tree, which, according | 
enden flatim Io to the cuſtom of the country, was planted when his mother was delivered of him, and 


depact᷑ a, ita brevi 


ate Was obſerved to grow ſo faſt, that in a few years it was as tall as the eldeſt Poplars. 


ante ſatas  populos 
adegquarit, Yue IA: 
0 Virgilit ex ligion H. 


eo dict᷑a atque con- 
ſecrata eſt; ſum- 


ma gravidarum & fetarum religiones ſuſcipientium ibi & ſolventium vst a. Donatus, in Vita Virgilii, int. 


« derful Grotto cut out of the mountain of Pauſilippe 

„ near Naples, which Strabo, who lived in the time 

„of Scipio and the taking of Carthage according to 

„ Athenzus, of Auguſtus or Tiberius, according to 

« Patricius, mentions as a very ancient work; not- 

« withſtanding which the peaſants thereabouts affirm, 

„ that it was made by Virgil at the deſire of the 

« Emperor Auguſtus, becauſe the top of the moun- 

„ tain under which it was hewn out was fo full of 

„ ſerpents and dragons, that no body would venture 

(68) idem, ibid. to croſs it (68).” Laſtly he examines (69) into the 
pag. 629» firſt occaſion of this ſuſpicion, and thinks that he has 


found it in the ſkill in Mathematics, which this Poet 


(69} Ibid. p.632. had acquired. This is what confirmed all theſe 
| « weak perſons in this abſurd opinion, which they 

had conceived of him on account of his Pharma- 

« ceutria and eighth Eclogue, wherein he has ſo 

«© learnedly repreſented, as Apuleius ſays, Vittas mol. 

« leis & werbenas pingues, & thura maſcula, & licia 


& diſcolora, i. e. the ſoft fillets, and fat vervains, and 


&*« male-frankincenſe and threads of various colours, and eve- 

« ry thing relating to magic, that he could avoid being 

« ſuſpefted of having practiſed it by thoſe, whoſe ig- 

« norance and the barbariſm of the age would not 

2 © allow them to know, that he had tranſlated it word 

(19) 32 ibid. 4 for word from Theocritus (70).” 

(71) Gaffarel, vaſe of Tilbury, and to anſwer Naude (71) ; but his 
Curioſitez inoizies, attempts are ridiculous. 

chap. 7. nun. [K] Thoſe <vho have traveſlied them in burleſque 

& eg. werſe.] Scarron has ſucceeded in this much better 

than all the reſt ; but the majeſty of this poem deſerv- 

ed, that he ſhould bave ſhewn ſome reſpect to it, and 

not have profaned it fo licentiouſly. The Jeſuit Va- 

vaſſeur has complained greatly of this, and obſerved, 

that Italy opened a door to this licentiouſneſs. Vide, 

Balxaci, de iflorum hominum confiliis, & inſtituta ratione 

guid ſentiam, quidve primum venerit in mentem, cum 

perſonatos aliquot ejuſmodi, & ementitos Virgilios, neque 

enim hanc ab uno duntaxat contumeliam paſſus 2 in 

manus ſumſi. Mihi viſi ſunt, qui nobiliſſimum & cla- 

riſſimum poetam feeditate interpretationis ſuæ turparunt, 

eodem illum modo traftare woluifſe, quo Didonem tracla- 

wit prius, adeoque wices innocentis & calamitoſæ regine 

ulciſci. Ut is enim Didonem Mneæ turpiter indigneque 

proſtituit, neque ullam rationem habuit vel temporis, cum 

ab Mea Dido diſtaret ipſis trecentis annis ; wel fame 

& exiſflimationis publice, quod eadem omnes ætalis ſue 

fæ mina pudicitiæ laude anteiret : ita ifli nulla ingenuæ 

artis præſtantia, nulla principis poetee dignitate deterriti 

ſunt, quo minus puram & caſtam foefim, corruptam & 

adulteratam extruderent in publicum, diffamarent mali 

dictis ſuis, eigue, quantum poſſent, petulanter illuderent 

( Franc, Va- (72). + + + Qamguam hic ego noſiris hominibus non 

vaſſor, de ludicra habeo quid præcipue ſuccenſeam, cum nibil in iſio genere 

 DiZione, p. 180. per ſe ac primi, ſed exemplo & imitatione peccarint. Si- 

| cut nec ipſi præter cateros ſuccenſere mihi debent, fi com- 

mune fattum, & aliorum potius, quam Gallorum, repre- 

hendo. Fecerunt videlicet flagitium antea & Foannes 

Baptiſta Lallius, cujus AEntis traveſlita mibi cauſa nu- 

per occurrit, & alii, ut audio, recentes Itali ſeriptores 

(73) Idem, ibid. (73) 1. e. See, Balzac, what I think concerning 

pag. 182, « the deſign of thoſe men, and what came firſt into 

„ my mind, when I took into my hand ſome of the 

« traveſtied Virgils of that kind, for that Poet has 

« ſuffered. this diſhonour from more than one. Thoſe 

«+ perſons, who have diſgraced the moſt noble and 

« famous Poet with their burleſque verſions, ſeemed 

<« to me to have deſigned to treat him as he has done 

* Dido, and to revenge the ill-uſage of that innocent 

** and unfortunate Queen. For as he baſely and un- 

© wotthily proſtituted Dido ta Aneas, without any 


Women, who were pregnant, or newly br 


Gaffarel endeavours to ſupport the authority of Ger- 


ought to bed, made it an object of Re- 


„ 
18518 1 


We 


regard to the time, Dido living at the 1 


of three hundred years from neas, or to the 
„known reputation, wherein ſhe ſurpaſſed: all tjge 
«« women of her age; ſo they were not deterred 
„ by the excellence of the poetic, art, or the 


« dignity of the Poet himſelf, from thruſting upon 


the public a corrupt and adulterate verſion of his 
pure and chaſte poem, and diſgracing him with their 
* ſcandalous expreſſions, and ridiculing bim to the 
«« utmolt of their power. . . . Though in this point 
I have no reaſon to be particularly angry with our 


* countrymen, ſince they were not the tirit, who of- 


© fended in this way, but followed the example of 
others; as they ought not to be angry with me in 
«« particular, if I cenſure a general offence, which 
„has been committed by other nations more than 
« by the French. For the ſame crime was committed 
„ before by John Baptiſta Lalli, whoſe Virgil tra- 
«« veſtied lately fell into my hands, and by other late 
« Italian writers, as I am informed.“ 
[L] 1 fall have ſome miſlakes to take notice of in 
Moreri.] I. In the manner, wherein he places his 
words in this propoſition, the two firſt works. were 
written in favour of Macenas and Pollio, one would 
imagine, that the Bucolics were written in favour of 
Mzcenas, and the Georgics in favour of Pollio. But 
he intended, or ought to have ſaid juſt the contrary. 
Though he had placed Mzcenas after Pollio, he would 
have expreſſed himſelf wrong; for a man, who ſhould 
ſay, The Eclogues and Georgici ef Virgil were written 
in favour of Pollio and Mzcexgs, would ſpeak contrary 
to the rules of Logic (74) and Grammar. This pro- (74) It teaches 
poſition ſignifies, that each of theſe two works was us, that in com- 
written for Pollio and Mzcenas. Now this is falſe. 1 men 
In the Dutch editions the paſſage. is altered thus ; fe ons all chelatt'i 
two firfl works are full of the: praiſes of Mæcenas and butes ought to a- 
Pollio. This does not remove the twa. faults, which gree with the 
I have remarked, and introduces a third, ſince it is ſubject. See the 
certain, that Mæcenas is not praiſed in the Eclogues, Art of Thinking, 


and that he is ſpoken of but in a few places of the 4 ago ohh 


. Where neverthe- 
Georgics, and always very ſuccinctly, and ſometimes leſs the author 


without any encomium. However it will be allowed, has forgot to pro- 


that this poem was written in his favour, for it is de- mY ſuch an in- 
dicated to him, it is to him that the author addreſſes bee a8 this. 
himſelf at the beginning of the firſt and laſt book, 

and in ſome other places. With reſpect to the Eclogues, (75) Cum res Ro- 
I do not deny that Pollio is praiſed in them; but as manas inchoaſſet, 
ſeveral others have a large ſhare in the incenſe, it was Vet materia 
wrong to reduce to one what Donatus has diſtributed „, Logger 
among four perſons (75) ; and 1 ſhould chooſe rather 5 tranſiit 5 
to ſay, as he has done, that they were written by the maxime ur 4/i- 
advice of Pollio (76). I had ſaid in the firſt edition, m Pollionem, 
that Donatus making Virgil ſpend twelve years in ö 4 
writing the Eneis, Moreri ought not to have faid, 2 eren 
that he ſpent eleven years ; but I renounce that criti- er: quia in di- 
ciſm now; for there are ſeveral editions, which have it #ributione agro- 
annis undecim, and not annis duodecim, as mine has it, %, 2 poſe 
which is the Yariorum edition of Virgil printed at 2 een vic- 
Leyden in 1680 (77). II. Virgil did not die going eriumuirorcy, * 
to meet Auguſtus upon bis return from his journey to the juſſu, trans Padum 
Eat. He was going to ſeek a retirement in Greece 4videbantur, in- 
and Aſia, in order to correct his Zneis ; and as he 22 Præ- 
was upon this journey, he met Auguſtus at Athens, 1 
who was then returning from the Eaſt. This deter- win 
mined him to return to Italy with the Emperor; but (76) Bucolica 

a diſtemper, which ſeized him in a journey which he ennie Aſinii 
took out of curioſity to Megara, increaſing in the paſ- 1% nv ſuoju 
ſage, he arrived at Brunduſium in ſo bad a ſtate of Ir,. lem, 
health, that he died a few days after. This is the 

account in his life. III. Since according to Moreri, (77) Several o- 
he was born in the year 684 of Rome, and died in thers have duode- 


735, he could not be two and fifty years old. This“ 


error 
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Vita Virgilii. 


(79) Idem, ibid. 


Life of Virgil 


Fang 


(81) Donat. in 
Vita Virgil. 
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We may certainly rank among the follies of Caligula, the hatred and contempt which 


he ſhewed for Virgil, whoſe writings and effigies he endeavoured to remove out of all 


Libraries (g). He had the aſſurance to ſay, that he was a man of no genius nor learn- 


© 
1 


ing (b). The Emperor Alexander Severus judged quite otherwiſe he called him the (4 M de 
Plato of the Poets, and placed his effigies with that of Cicero in the chapel, wherein he % ider 


' F 


error of Moreri is in the life of Virgil. The day and 
 Confufſhips of his birth and death was mentioned there. 
| 'Theſe two intervals do not make up intirely fifty one 


years, and yet Donatus ſuppoſes, that Virgil went to 


Greece at the age of fifty two years. IV. Theſe 
words, at his death he had ordered his /Eneis to be burnt ; 
but Auguſtus preſerved this admirable poem, and com- 
ande Jucca and Varius to correct it, are very falla- 
cious, and ought! to be rectiſied. The fact is as fol- 
lows. Virgil, perceiving his ſickneſs increaſe, earneſt. 
ly defired his manuſcripts, in order to burn the Aneis ;. 
and becauſe no body had the complaiſance to bring 
them to him, he ordered in his will, that it ſhou d 
be burnt as an imperfect work. Tucca and Varius 
repreſented to him, that Auguſtus would not permit 


It. 


dition that they ſhould add nothing to them, and leave 


Upon this Virgil left to them his writings on con- 


the verſes, which were but half finiſhed, in the ſame 
ſtate. Cum gravari morbo ſeſe ſenbiret, ſcrinia ſpe 
& magna inſi antia petivit, crematurus /Entida: quibus 
negatis, teftamento comburi juſſit, ut rem inemendatam 
imperfedtamgue. Verum Tucca & Varius monuerunt, id 
Auguſtum non permiſſurum. Tunc eidem Vario, ac fimul 
Tuccæ, ſeripta ſub ea conditione legavit,' ne quid adde. 
rent quod a fe editum non-efſet, & verſus etiam imper- 
(78) Donat. in Fectos, fi qui erant, relinguerent (78). Thus Augultus 
was the occaſion of preſerving this poem no further 
than as the author deſiſted from his deſign, when he 
was told, that this Prince would not- permit him to 
execute it. It adds to the glory of this great-monarch, 
that he ſhewed himſelf ſeriouſly intereſted in it; and 
took care that Varius punctually fulfilled the condition, 
under which the manuſcript had been left him. Nihil 
igitur auctore Auguſto Varius addidit, quad & Maro 
præceperat, fed ſummatim emendavit, ut qui verſus etiam 
imperfeclos, fi qui erant, reliquerit (79). What ſhal! I 
ſay of the verſes, Which that Emperor wrote upon 
4 Virgil's deſiring to burn that beautiful work? We find 
(80) It is in the only a ſmall fragment of it (800. What thall I ſay 
further of the ardour, with which he deſired during his 


moſt difficult expeditions, that the author ſhould tend 


him even the firſt lineaments of his poem? Auguſtus 
cum tum forte expeditione Cantabrica abeſſet, & ſupplici- 
bus _ minacibus per jocum literis efflagitaret, ut ſibi 
de 


neide, ut ipfius verba ſunt, del prima carminis 


hypographa, wel 'quedlibet colon ; mitteret, negavit ſe fac- 
turum Virgilius : cui tamen multo poſt, perfecia demum 
materia, treis omnino libros recitavit : ſecundum wideli- 
cet, quartum, & ſextum (81). i. e. Auguſtus hap- 


(C 
* 
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(C 
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pening then to be in his expedition againſt the Can- 
tabrians, and requeſting by letters written ſometimes 
in a ſuppliant, and at other times in a threat- 
ning ſtyle by way of joke, that Virgil would fend 
him, as he expreſſed it, the firlt lineaments of 
the poem, or even a ſingle {entence ; that poet de- 


clared he would not do it; however a long time af. 


ter this, when he had finiſhed tne ſubject, he recited 
to him three books, viz. the ſecond, fourth and ſixth.“ 


(82) In the 1 I have ſpeken in another place ($2) of the effect, 
article OCTA- which his recital of the ſixth book produced; which 
VIA, rem. [C]. was on account of the beauty of the verſe, and the 
art of reading, of which the author was a perfect 
maſter. Read the following words, wherein we are 
informed that he read his Georgics to Auguſtus : 
Geargica, reverſo ab Attiaca victoria Auguſto, atque 
reficiendarum virium cauſa Atellæ commoranti, per con- 


tinuum quatriduum legit, ſuſcipiente Macenate legendi 


vicem, quoties interpellaretur ipſe vocis oſfenſione. Pro- 
nunciabat autem maxima cum ſua vitale, & lenociniis 
miris, Seneca tradiait, Fulium Montanum poetam ſoli- 
tum dicere, involaturum ſe quæ dam Virgilio, fi vocem 


poſit, & os, & hypocriſim : coſdem enim werſus eo pro- 


nunciante, bene ſonare : ſine illo, inareſcere, quaſi mu- 


(33) Idem, Dona- #95 (83). i. e.. When Auguitus returned from the 
tus, in Vita Vir- victory at Actium, and rehded at Atella in order 
„ to recover his ſtrength, Virgil read to him his 
«+ Georgics for four days ſucceſſively. Mæcenas taking 


<« his turn to read, when the Poet's voice failed him; twenty days, according to Suetonius, or thirty, accord- 


33 doct᷑rinæ, ldem, 
1 had ibid. 
S403 8g 


9 > | San 2 Gini 
for he pronounced with prodigious ſweetneſs and a 
«« peculiar charm. Seneca tells us, that Julius Monta- 
% nus uſed to ſay, that if he could rob Virgil of any 
« thing it ſhould be his voice, and countenance, and 


action, ſince the ſame verſes ſounded : well, when 


«© read by him; but without him ſeemed abſolutely 
„ jnſipid.“ One cannot do a greater ſervice toa piece 
of poetry, than to read it well ; this makes man 


faults diſappear (84). To this may be referred this Ppi- (84) See Plin, 


gram of Martial : [ONO FE 
Duem recitas meus oft, 6 Fidentine, libellus 3 | 
Sed male cum recitas, incipit & e tuus ($5). (85) Martial. 
| lib. 1. Epig. 39. 

i. e. The book, which you, Fidentinus, read, is 
« mine; but when you read it ill, it begins to be 
your own.“ eine 422 e 
When the author of a play goes to read it to a com- 
pany of comedians, with a deſign to treat with 
them, he is very unfortunate, if he reads it ill. This is 
what Mr. Chappuzeau remarks in his Theatre Francois, 

How happy therefore was Virgil in having both the ta- 

lent of writing fine verſes, and that of reading them 

well! Mr. Corneille reſembled bim only in part (80). ($6) See the 
But let us return to Moreri. His Vth fault is having aua, mo 
ſaid, that Auguſtus ordered, that avhatever was \/aper- 3 7 
fluous in the Mneis ſhould be. retrenched, avithout adding 

any thing. ls this underſtanding the /armatin emen. 

davit of Donatus ? To correct a book in ſome' places, 

and in a few points, doth it ſignify rettenching what 
was ſaperfluous ? May not it ſignify that ſome words 
are inſerted in the room of others? VI. Moreri's Vir- 
gil, a Roman, and a Comit Poet, is a ſign that he 
tranſcribed blindly. He had read in Voſſias Trajant 
temporibus fuit Virgilius Romanus, Poeta Comicus (87), (37) Voſſius, & 
and without miſtruſting any thing he imagined, that 7% Latinis, 
this was the true name of tha: Poet; but if he had P 8 5"? 
conſulted originals, he would have found that Pliny the 

younger quoted by Voſnus ſpeaks of one Verginius or Vir- 
ginius, and not of one/irgi/zus, Beſides Romanus ought 
not to have been tranſlated as an epithet of his country, 
but as a family name. Huetius has obſerved this miſtake 
of Voilius, Giraldi, and Glandorp. Hæc autem nomina dub 
ſape confundi indicat Firgini Romani Poetæ Comici Plinio 
in epiſtolim memorati nomen, gui à Lilio Giraldo, Glandor pio, | | 
& Yor Virgilius appellatur (88) . Mr. Couſin has a (88) Petrus Da- 
little miſtaken this paſſage of the Biſhop of Avranches; nic! Huetius, 

It is not to be wondered at, ſays he (89), that theſe two — inet. Reeſe. 

, . * 3 ib. 2. cap. 15. 
names have been confounded, fince ſeveral learned men of pag. 2 39. Lipf 
theſe laſt ages have called a certain Comic Poet Virginius edit. 

Romanus, whom Pliny calls Virgilius Romanus in his 

Epiſtles, I cannot conclude without remarking, that (89) Journal der 
when Pliny the younger makes an encomium upon 5%, of the 
this Virginius Romanus, he informs us, that the ſame beeping — 
diſeale which reigns among the modern Wits was ob- 1 0 
ſervable at Rome; for he declares, that he was not 

one of thoſe Who deſpiſe the preſent time and admire 

only the ancients. Sum ex tis, gui mirer antiguos: nor 

tamen, ut quidam, teniporum noſtrorum ingenia deſpicio. 

Negue enim quaſi laſſa & effata natura, ut nihil jam 

laudabile pariat. Atque adeo nuper audii Verginium 

Romanum paucis legentem comædiam, ad exemplar vete- 

ris comedia ſcriptam, tam bene, ut efje guandogue po{ſit 

exemplar (go). i. e. 1 am one of thoſe, who ad- (oo) Plinius, 
i mire the ancients, yet 1 do not, like ſome, deſpiſe Eviſt- 21. liv. 6, 
the moderns. For nature is not ſo far exhauſted, that Cel er 

it cannot produce any ching laudable. Thus I have . 

lately heard Virginius Romanus read to a few per- 

ſons a comedy, written after the model of the an- 

| 2 with ſuch ſucceſs, that it might be a model 

itſelf.“ | 
The paſſage, which has been cited above (91) con- (91) Citat. (33), 

cerning the reading the Georgics to Auguſtus wants Teoma 

{ome correction. That Prince after the battle of Actium 

in the year of Rome 724 returned to Italy, and met 

the Senate at Brunduſium. He ſtayed there ſeven and 


ce 


ng 


20 


1 1 : 
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93 6. 


Campania. he ſpent the whole winter in making preparations for 
mais expedition into Egypt. It is not therefore true, 
that upon his return from the battle of Actium 
he had the Georgics of our Poet read to him at 
Atella (92). If he heard them read there, it 
was after the war in Egypt, and not when he 
returned to Italy after the battle of Actium (93). 


VIR 


erg, had placed Achilles and other great men. (7). Cæcilius the Grammarian was the firſt 9h Sucton. 


cap. 31. pag, m. who read Lectures upon the Poems of Virgil, who was his contemporary {> OE AE d 


illuft. Gramm, 
cap · 16. 


I borrow this remark from father de la Rue. I might 
alledge another reaſon, which is that Virgil obſerves 
at the end of his Georgics, that he wrote this work 
while Auguſtus was making war in the Eaſt ; but it (94) Georgica 
might be anſwered, that this poem having coſt him /eptennio Neapel: 
ſeven years (94), nothing hinders. but that he might n "onfecit, 


Virgilii. 


read part of it before Pa went to atta . Donatus, in Vita 


enemy upon the banks of the Nile. 


IS | 


(93) ExtraQed' from the Life of Virgil written by Father de la Rue, and prefixed to the edition of Virgil in uſum Delpbini, Mr. 
Des Maizeaux informed me that this Jeſuit had made this obſervation. | e 9293180 


| * 


5 VIRGIL, Biſhop of Salzburg in the ſeventh Century. Moreri ſpeaks of him, but 
without mentioning a particular which deſerved to be related. He has ſaid nothing of 
the perſecutions which this Prelate under went for believing that there are Antipodes [4]: 

ude 


The Court of Rome is reproached upon that account; the flatterers of the Popes e 


[A] He has ſaid nothing of the perſecutions, which 
this Prelate underwent for believing that there are Anti 
podes.] He had ſcarce vented this doctrine, when he 
was accuſed of maintaining, that there was another 
world, and other men below us, another ſun, and ano- 
ther moon. Boniface Archbiſhop of Mentz took 
fire upon this, and treated theſe opinions as impious. 
He cenſured Virgil publicly, and as the Pope's Legate 
admoniſhed him not to corrupt the purity of the 
Chriſtian doctrine by ſuch reveries. Hoc 1a acceptum 
eft, quaſs Virgilius alium mundum, alios ſub terra 
homines, alium denique ſolem, atque aliam lunam «Je 
afſereret. Bonifacius hac velut impia, & Pbileſaphiæ 
divine repugnantia refutat, Virgilium publice, privatim 
arguit, ad recantandum has nenias prowocat, efiagitat- 
que jure ſuo ut Legatus Germanic, ne ille hujuſmodi 
deliramentis ſinceram & fimplicem Chriſti ſapientiam 
polluat atque contaminet (1). Virgil incenſed at ſuch 
an affront complained to Utilo Duke of Bavaria, by 
whom he was greatly beloved, and exaſperated him 
againſt Boniface. The latter carried his complaints to 
the Court of Rome ; he wrote to the Pope in terms, 
which rendered Virgil's faith ſuſpected. The Pope ſent 

| Deputies to the Duke of Bavaria, and wrote to him, 
that his intention was, that if Virgil was a Prieſt he 
ſhould be degraded from his Prieſthood, and ſent to Rome 
to give an account of his behaviour. p/e (Zacharias 
Pontifex Maximus) Legatos cum mandatis & litteris ad 
 Utilonem ire jubet, partes ſuas Bonifacio commenadat . 
Virgilium Philoſophum (fi Sacerdos fit, inquit, neſcio) ab 
templo Dei & Eccleſia depellito, Sacerdotio in Concilio ab. 
dlicato, fiillam perwerſam doctrinam fuerit confeſſus . . . 
Inſuper regulo Boiorum denunciatum eſt, ut Virgiliam Ro- 
mam mittat, ubi Virgilius rationem reddat, ac a Ponti- 
fice Rom. examine comprobetur (2). This is all that 
we know of the affair: we do nct find the ſequel 
of it in the annals. One cannot therefore excuſe the 


(1) Aventinus, 
Annal. Boiorum, 
lib. 3. 


(2) Idem, ibid. 


want of exactneſs of a vaſt number of people, wo 


= ſay that Pope Zacharias excommunicated and depoſed 
43) It appears a Biſhop (3), for having ventured to teach, that the 
from Aventinus's earth is round and inhabited in all parts of its circum- 
account, that he ference. Kepler, a Roman Catholic writer, 1s of that 
was not ſo then. Aka 3 . | 
number. Puit quidem Virgilius Epiſcopus Saliſburgenſis ab 

(4) Kepler. Ep. officio dej ecbus, quod antipodas eſſe Het auſus afſerere (4). 
eg of Origanus, a Proteſtant author, has not ſaid more. 
oy Qui ſane Virgilium noſirum communi. calculo damnarunt, 

a ſacerdotio, templo & Eccleſia depulerunt (5). But 

though we do not find that the Pope's threats were exe- 

cuted, yet we may ſay that they were injurious to his 
memory, and ſtill more ſo to that of Boniface. It is 

certain, that Zacharias ordered, that Virgil ſhould be 

ſent to him as a perſon accuſed of dangerous errors. 

Nos ſcribentes prædicto Duci (Utiloni) evocatorias de 

pranominato Virgilio mittimus litteras, ut mbis præſenta- 

tus & ſubtili indagatione requiſuus, fi erroneus fuerit in- 

wentus, canonicis decretis condemnetur : qui enim ſeminant 

dolores, metunt eos. Theſe words ate extracted from a 

(6) See Baronius, letter, which he wrote to Boniface (6). We find there 
tom. 9, ad ann. alſo what follows. De perverſa dodrind, quam contra 
748. Dominum & animam ſuam locutus eſi ( quod ſcilicet alius 
mundus, © alii homines ſub terra fint, aliuſque ſol 

& luna) fi conviftus fuerit ita confiteri, hunc, accito 

Concilio, ab Ecclefia pelle, Sacerdotii honore privatum. You 

ſee here, that be orders him to be excommunicated 


(5) Origanus, 
Epiſi. ad Elec. 
Brandenb. 


r 


and degraded from the Prieſthood, if it ſhould appear 

from his confeſſion that he had taught, that there is 

another world, and other men under the earth, anothet 

ſun, and another moon. I know very well that 

the doctrine, for which he would have Virgil to be 

condemned, is not the ſimple do&rine of the Anti- 

podes; for that does not ſuppoſe, that there are ſtars 

different from thoſe which aroſe in our horizon; but 

yet this doctrine of the Antipodes is plainly one of 

thoſe, which he thinks worthy of the moſt ſevere pu- 

niſhments of the Canon Law. Is not this a prodigi- 

ous ignorance ? Is it not an enormous abuſe of the 

power of the keys? I am willing to believe, that Boni- 

face had ſurprized him, and repreſented to him un- 

faithfully the opinions of Virgil. They had been upon 

ill terms with each other for ſome time; the jealouſy 

of learning and authority had raiſed a conteſt between 

them: this made Boniface fee Virgil's opinions in a 

falſe light, and who knows whether Boniface did not 

give a wrong turn to the affair, by adding ſeveral con- 
ſequences, which he thought proper to raiſe fears (7)? (7) As for in- 
Some will have it, that he was impoſed upon by falſe ftance, that he 
reports, and that he judged of Virgil's opinions juſt tausht that all 


as the ignorant people, who did not underſtand them, 8 


ſcended from 


related them to him. This is the charitable opinion of Adam, that 


the learned Velſerus. Quad quidam conjecere, ſays he (8), Chriſt did not die 


non abnuerim : Virgilium de terre ſpecie acutits, quam for all men, &c. 
pro wulgi captu, diſputaſſe, globoſam eſſe, & wivers # (8) Marcus Vel- 
contrarid parte, qui adverſis veſtigiis contra noſtra veſti- ſerus, lib. f. Re- 
gia, guos antipodas wocemus, hos perinde ac nos fole & rum Boicarum. 
lund luftrari, Ea ignoratione audientium perperam 

accepta detortague, longe alio ſenſu ad Bonifacium perla 

ta, offenfionum prebuiſſe ſementem. But this does not 

acquit the Archbiſhop ; his ignorance, precipitation, and 

raſnneſs in accuſing the innocent to the Court of Rome 

are ſtill undeniable facts. Velſerus finding no traces of 

the ſequel of this affair thinks, that Virgil explained 

his opinions in ſuch a manner that he made them ap- 

pear reaſonable, and reconciled himſelf to his ac- 

cuſer (9). Diſceptationis exitum non comperio. Pit veriſi- (9) Idem, ibid, 
mile, aut purgaſſe ſe Virgilium Pontifici, five coràm, | 

five fer litteras, aut copnitis invidorum utrimque frau- 

dibus. . . . ultro, quod inter bonos ſolet, in gratiam | 
He reditum. Sant Bonifacius toto deinde ſeptennio (10) (10) We may 
ſaper uit, neque iſtius tam defenſionis præterea * conclude from 
apparet. i. e. I do not find any account of the iſſue hence, that this 


ol this diſpute. It is probable, that Virgil either 2iſcuts happened 


* 
* 


cleared himſelf to the Pope by word of mouth or 28 55 


letters; or that having detected the frauds of thoſe placed in 755. 
who raiſed the quarrel. . . . they as good men uſe 

to do, reconciled themſelves to each other. It is 

certain, that Boniface lived full ſeven years after, 

and yet no trace of this quarrel appears during 

“all that time.” Obſerve, that Velſerus uſes his ut- 

moſt efforts to ſave the honour of the Pope, and that 

of the two ſaints (11); and yet he does not venture (11) This is the 
to affirm, they were reconciled to each other; he de- title given to Bo- 
clares that he does not know what was the iſſue of *'{* and Virgil. 
this quarrel, but that he thinks it probable, that Virgil | 
made his peace with Pope Zacharias and his accuſer. 
Probably, ſays he, the malice of thoſe, who ſomented 
the conteſt by their falſe reports, was diſcovered. It 
is allowable to conjecture in things uncertain ; fo that 
we have nothing to object to Velſerus ; but it is not 


juſt 
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| (2) Inclementius 


page 748. We 


| (4) Idem, ibid. 


norance of that age. 


juſt to aſſume a deciſive air; there is reaſon therefore 
to complain of the Hiſtoriographer of Savoy, who af- 
firms, that by the prudence of the Pope and the wiſdom 
of Utilo the authors of the calumny were diſcovered, and 
the holy men, wwho were incapable of hatred, engaged in 


(0 Blanc, Hi- a more firict friendſhip than before (12). This hiſts- 
froire de Baviere, rian is not the only perſon, who writes in that man- 


tom. 1. pag. 323* ner; a vaſt number of authors reſemble him; they turn 
the conjectures, which they read, into aſſertions ; they 
act like thoſe prating News-mongers, who having read 


VIR ” 1 


this as much as poſſible, but they cannot help our concluding from thence the groſs ig- 


in a Gazette, that preparations are making for a ſiege, | 

or to paſs over a river, report immediately, that ſuch a (13) U have read 
place is inveſted, and that an army is already encamped two Diſſertations 
beyond ſuch a river. The hiſtorians, who lived in the f Father 3 
ages of ignorance, were perhaps more bold in this reſ- brag e ft 
pect than theſe of our age; and if this be the caſe, thing that 5 
how many lies do they make us believe? How much late of the Kings 
do they confirm the hiſtorical Pyrrhoniſm, which every , France before. 
day increaſes (13) hs . 5. 5 Clovis as falſe; 3 


VIRGIL, or VERGIL (POLYDORE) was born at Urbino in Italy in the fifteenth 
Century. He did not want either genius or learning. I believe, that his firſt book 
was a collection of proverbs, which he publiſhed in 1498. No modern author had then 
ubliſhed any book of that nature; for which reaſon he boaſted of having preceded 
eh and even reproached him in a very diſobliging manner [A]. His ſecond 


was that concerning the inventors. of things, which he publiſhed in 1499 [B 


He was 


n ſent to England in the beginning of the ſixteenth Century (a) to collect the papal tribute 
mark [1]. called Peter-pence, He recommended himſelf fo well in that country, and was ſo well 


(b) See the re- 
mark [E]. . 


pleaſed with it, that having obtained the dignity of Archdeacon of the Cathedral Church 
of Wells (b), he reſolved to ſpend the remainder of his life in England, and quitted his 
office of Collector of Peter-pence. He undertook a confiderable work, upon which 


he laboured ſeveral years. It was an hiſtory of England. He dedicated it in 1533 to 
Henry VIII. The Engliſh do not much value it [C]. He put his laſt hand to his 


[4] He boaſted of having preceded Eraſmus, and 

even reproached him in a very diſobliging manner.) | 

find in the Epiſtle Dedicatory of his work di Inven- 

toribus rerum, that he declares, that with regard both 

to that ſubje&, and to the Proverbs, he had opened the 

way to all other writers. Non infitior. . . . quin polſit 

| quiſpiam de bac re, welut de proverbiis, quorum libellum 

proximo anno Guidoni principi, Urbini Duct inſcripſimus, 

er) polyd. Ver- copigus traders, Verum quicunque hoc vel illud poſtbac 
gilius, Epiſt. De- ingredietur iter, quia nos primi fladium cucurrimus, is 
dic. Libri de In» fortaſſe noſtra weftigia ſequi non gravabitur (1). If 


wentor. Rerum. 


1 — lydore Virgil ſays a gteat many harſh things of him 


1490. in the preface to a new edition of his Proverbs ; he ac- 
| cuſes him of vanity and envy (2) ; he treated him as a 


uf hies, quod bu- Plagiary (3), and was extremely angry that he had 


Jas argumenti pri- made no mention of his book in the Preface to the firſt 
2 2pud Lati- edition of that of Eraſmus. He pretends, that Eraſ- 
| nos eractati lau- mus deſigned to rob him of the honour due to him. 


on * Ubinam eſt iſta veritas, quam in prefatione ſcribis pro- 


neris cenodoæi as cul eminere ? quagque fretus boni conſulis quad ego callidus 
ſimul & livoris diſſimulator conatus ſim in glorie tuz poſſeſſionem irre- 


ſuſpicionem im- of (4) ? Eraſmus vindicated himſelf very well in the | 
etter, which he wrote to him in December 1521 (5). 


ngere. Eraſmus, 


Epift. 3, lib. 17+ See alſo his twelfth letter of the firſt book, page 50. 


muell ſce in be He did a thing, which is too honourable to him not to 
remark [L] the be related, and a proper example to be imitated by all 
very words of authors. The Bookſeller of Baſil, who was defirous to 
Polydore Virgil» reprint Polydore's book, had reſolved to ſuppreſs the 
> preface, becauſe it was injurious to Eraſmus. But the 
(3) pls ran iu. latter would not conſent to it, and ordered him not to 
fimalares « + + » retrench any part of it, whatever the import of it 
livoris fin ® was. Vel hinc colligas licet, quam non fuerimus iniqui tus 
Plagii. dem, _ Zibros, Frobenium, ut dium eſt, abborrentem ab edi- 
ibid. Pa 749% gione perpuli. Prefationem tuam, qua me ſuggillas, 
ad me miſerant, velut execrandam. Remiſi juſſique, 
ut bona fide, ſicut abs te fuerat deſcripta, excuderetur : 
delewerat mentionem Lei, quam tu de illo ſane quam ho- 
norificam facts, Juſſi ut reponerent. Utrum bæc ſunt 
faventis an non (6) Two years after he adviſed the 
(6) Eraſm. Epiſt. author himſelf to correct it, that there might not ap: 
3. lib. 17. pear any jealouſy between them. Mibi wideris conſulte 
(7) Idem, Epi Fatturus, fi primam illam prefationem tgtam retexas, 
44. lib. 20. Pag Primum faciet hoc ad operis commendationem ob novitatem. 
1007. Deinde faciet ad opinionem utriuſque noſtrum, quod in- 

ſunt in illa priore guædam, quibus ego quidem non offen- 
(8) It i thatof dor, ſed tamen ſuſpicionem præbent eruditis alicujus in- 
Baſil 1541 in fer nos æmulationis (7). There is nothing againit Eraſ- 
$vo printed from mus in my edition of this treatiſe of Proverbs (8). This 
the fourth reviſal little quarrel did not break off their friendſhip. See 


of the author, 
Vor. * 


(5) It is that 
which 1 have 
Juſt cited. 


ou read the letters of Eraſmus you will find that Po- 


treatiſe 


the letter, which Eraſmus wrote to him in the year . , 
1526 (9). Obſerve that Polydore Virgil had given (20 It is the 25th 
1 formerly money to buy an horſe (10). Obſerve £22072 508 
lo, that he dedicated to him the tranſlation of a (10) Idem, Epiſt. 
book of St. Chryſoſtom in 1528. em opuſeulum 25. lib. 21+ pag. 
(Chryſoſtomi Monachum) i» Anglia wertit Virgilius Po- 93. 
lydorus ſatis feliciter, mibi dicatum. E xcuſum eft autem | 
Lutetiæ (11). | 4 nggns ogy 
[B] Which be publiſhed in 1499 } Let us make 1. „ 48. 
uſe bas of a fe orgy which Vs has - not _ 808 
0 he has told us, that this work of Polydore (12) Voſſias, de 
Virgil contains eight books, which were firſt printed I/: Eatinis, pag. 
in 1449-(12), his is not exact. The author pub- 892 
liſhed at firſt but three books, the Epiſtle Dedicatory of | 
which is dated that year. He added five others in 1 517, (13) This Epiſtle 
and dedicated them (13) to John Matthew Virgil his Dedicatory is dat- 
brother, Profeſſor of Philoſophy at Padua. Sir Thomas ed at London Pe- 
Pope-Blount therefore is miſtaken, when he ſays, that d. 5, 157). 
theſe eight books were printed at Straſburg lin qto in 
1509 (14): Moreri has committed the fame miſtake (14) PopeBlount, 
with Voſſius. | Cenſ. Author, 
[C] The Engliſh do not much value it.] Here follows Pag · 452. 
what Sir Henry Saville ſays of it. Polydorus, ut homo | 
ltalus, & in rebus noſtris Hoſpes, & ( quod caput eſt ) neque 
in Republica verſatus, nec magni aliequi, vel judicii, vel 
ingenii, pauca ex multis delibans, & falſa plerumque pro 
Veris amplexus, Hiſtoriam nobis religuit, cim cetera mendo- 
Jam, tum exiliter ſane, & jejune conſcriptam (15). i. e. (15) Henricus 
*« Polydorus being an Italian, and a ſtranger to our S*vilius, Prefer. 
affairs, and (what is a principal conſideration) unac- . er 2 
5 quainted with the buſineſs of ſtate, and in other reſ- e 
„ pects a man of no great judgment nor genius, has Cen/. Author. p. 
*« touched but upon a few things out of many, and 45% 
generally embraced error inſtead of truth, aud left 
us an hiſtory, as it is faulty in other points, ſo 
*« written in a very dry and jejune manner.“ Ano- 
ther writer of the ſame country treats him as a ma- 
lignant ſlanderer, nominis Britannici gloriam non ſolum 
obfuſeare, ſed etiam Britannos ipſos mendaciſſimis ſuis 
calumniis infamare totis wiribus conatur (16). Here (16) Humfred. 
follows a complaint of a quite contrary kind: Paulus Lhuyd, in Pe- 
Jovius remarks, that the French and Scots complain, C5 gel, 
that Polydore Virgil has too much attered the Engliſh 2 
ti , "A: i : unt, ibid. pag. 
nation. Con ſcripfit Hiſtorias rerum Britannicarum, ea 452. 
fide ut Scotis, & Gallis ſæpe reclamantibus, alieno pot ius ys 
arbitrio, quam ſuo inte æuiſſe multa in gratiam gentis (17) Paulus Jo- 
exiſfimetur, quod in recenſendis minorum Ducum nominibus, ius, Elos. cop. 
tamguam gloriæ avidis, plurimum indulſerit (17). John eee 
Leland has taken notice of ſeveral faults of Polydore (18) Voſſius, de 
Virgil, as Voſſius remarks (18), Hf. een. 
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_ treatiſe of Prodigies in the year 1526 [D] 


* 
- 
* 
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. He was not a zealous Papiſt in all 


points [E], and he was not at all diſguſted with England, when alterations were made 


in the affairs of England under Henry VIII and Edward VI. 


He did not deſire to 


leave it till 1550, when his old age required a warmer and more ſouthern climate. 


He obtained what he deſired, and was permitted to enjoy the income of his 


* 


[D] His treatiſe of prodigies.] This conſiſts of 

Dialogues, wherein he ſtrongly attacks divinations. 

Here follows a paſſage of his preface dated at London 

15 26. Cujus (Chriſti) % ęguogue doctrina inſtructus 

confidenter veni in certamen cum ariolis, auguribuz, he- 

ruſpicibus, vatibus, ſortilegis, quos partim divinis, par- 

tim naturalibus debilitatos imo atque adeo dewictos ratio- 

nibus, jacere cum ſuis peſtiferis artibus, videre jam li- 

(19) Polyd. Ver- cebit (19). It is a work therefore quite different 
gilius, Pref. ad from that of Julius Obfequens enlarged by Lyco- 


2 * ſthenes. There is mention made of an edition at 
wg nt ==" London in 1526 (20) ; but Geſner knew nothing of it ; 


he mentions only that of Baſil printed by Bebelius in 
1531. T have the edition of Baſil 1545 in 8vo per 
Mich, Ifngrinum, To it are prefixed three other trea- 


(20) Voſſius, de 
Hiſt. Latin, page 
678. 


(21) De Patien- Which is dated at London 1543. He wrote it himſelf. | 
tia & jus frudu [E] He cba not a zealous Papiſt in all points.) He 
— Ar m 7. approved of the marriage of the Clergy, and condem- 
r e & ned the worſhip of images. Let us quote a pretty long 
Mendacio Lib. I. paſſage from Jobn Balzus concerning it, which will 

| furniſh us with the proof promiſed by me (22). O5 
(22) In the mar- inſignem in omni bonarum literarum genere eruditionem, 
gin of the text of Mellin 
this article, 


(23 Theſe words repetere, ſed deinceps in noſirà permanere Inſuld. Et 
of Paulus Jovius, Jicet in pleriſque ſeriptis ſuis Vere Religioni ſuperſtitionem 
ee es 5% preetulerit, pie nibilominus Chriflianoram Miniftrorum 
3 . conjugia defendebat, pitque ſtatuarum cultum damnabat, 
tunis adauus Cum quibuſdam aliis Romanenſium Rabbingrum impoſtu- 
Namenzue Londini ris, Quod antiquitati Britannica in Anglorum Hiſtoria, 
creatus, are fal- u, m Par eſt, iniguior fit, ex wveterum illius Gentis 
lacious; they ſeem 7 * N N : 3 ENS 
to imply that he Corontcorum & Hiſtoriaram Ber altes provenit. Seit 
fpreterea Reges aliquot ab impietate pios, & aliq e di- 
der ſo ab ipſa æguitate iniquas etiam n com- 
muni ante agnitam veritatem per Dei verbum, errori ac 
cæcitati imputandum eſſe judico. . . . Erat cert? Poly- 
dorus ob erudita ills de Rerum Inventoribus, Sacrorum 
Ritibus & Prodigiis Opuſcula, ab iffis etiam piis ſuſpici- 
endus (24). i. e. On account of his diſtinguiſhed 
Briten. Gere © Kill in all Kinds of learning, being afterwards made 
13. apud Pope. ©*© Archdeacon of Wells, and having reſigned his former 
Blount, Cenſura office to the Pope, he reſolved not to return to Rome, 
Authorum, pag. ** but to continue in our Iſland. And though in moſt 
451. of his writings he preferred Superſtition to true Re- 
„ ligion, yet he piouſly defended the marriage of Chri- 
«« ſtian Miniſters, and piouſly condemned the worſhip of 
images, with ſome other impoſtures of the Romiſh 
Rabbins. With regard to his being ſomewhat an 
© enemy to the Britiſh Antiquity in his Hiſtory of 
England, this-proceeded from his ignorance of the 
Chronicles and Hiſtories of this nation. And with 
„ reſpeC to his ſtyling ſome Kings pious for their 
«© impiety, and others on the contrary unjuſt for their 
*« equitable conduct, this I think ought to be imputed 
to the common error and blindneſs which reigned 
« every Where before the truth was diſcovered by the 
ce word of God. . . . Polydorus certainly is to be 
t eſteemed even by pious men for his learned works 
« de Inventoribus Rerum, & de Sacrorum Ritibus, 
de Prodigits,” The treatiſe de Inventoribus Re- 
rum contains ſeveral things, which have diſpleaſed the 
Inquiſition; for which reaſon it does approve only of 
that edition, which Gregory XIII cauſed to be printed 
at Rome in 1576, and which was purged of all thoſe 
_ paſſages, that offended the Inquiſitors. With regard 
to the other editions, many pages were ordered to be 
ſuppreſſed (25). The Spaniſh Index expreſsly directs 
the ſuppreſſion of the reflection, which Polydore Virgil 
has made upon St. Peter's not permitting the Centurion 
to kiſs his feet. This reflection contains really a very 
ſharp cenſure of the pride of the Clergy, and is as 
follows. Pater manſuetudinis plenus id fieri non eft paſ- 
ſus, qui elevans eum ſibi ad pedes jacentem, dixit : Surge, 
& ego ipſe homo ſum. O wocem memorabilem, algue 
ſalutarem, fi bene multi hodie ſeſe Fuogur homines tantum 
e perpenderent, qui propterea quod ſacerdotio præditi 
int, plane fe reliquarum mortalium, longe poſt hominum 
2 


was Canon of 
London. 


(24) Joan. Balæ- 
us, de Script. 


(25) See Index 
Librorum probi- 
bit. & expurg. 
pag · 850, & ſeq: 
1667 in folio, 


tiſes of Polydore Virgil (21), the Epiſtle Dedicatoty of 


Ecclſiæ Archidiatonus (23) poſimodum factus, 
priori Officio Pontifici reſignato, conſtituit Romam non 


benefices 
during 


memoriam imperiofiſſimos dominos præbent, non commun 
patres, uli fieri deberet (26). i. e. The father full (26) 57 Ver- 
of meekneſs would not ſuffer him to do fb, but 5 , 9 
*« railing him up as he lay at his feet, ſaid, Ariſe, for cap. 1g. pag. m. 
« I myſelf am a man. O memorable expreſſion, full 290. 

« of good advice, if many perſons at preſent would 

* only conſider, that they are men, who becauſe they 

«are Prieſts, behave themſelves like the moſt impe- 

rious Lords of the reſt of mankind, and not like 

common fathers, as they ought to be.” But the 

author did not take the ſame liberty with regard to 

the Popes ; for on the contrary * and juſtifies 

the cuſtom of kiſſing their feet. Notwithſtanding 

which ſome writers quote him as diſapproving it. 

© Non poſſum, quin addam, quæ hac de re occurrunt 

% apud Polydorum Virgilium, hominem Papiſtam, de | 
“ rerum invent. lib. IV. cap. 13. Romani 7. a 
% inquit, deoſculandos pedes exhibendi morem d Chriſlo 

* fe accepiſſe contendunt. At Chriftas non Magdalene 

" 1323 pedes obtulit 3 ſed Jponte peccata fatentem, 

« & ſuam miſericordiam non folo amplexu genuum, ut 

« ethnici, ſed etiam oſculo pedum implorantem, ejus con- 

40 ſolandæ cauſa admiſit: hoc ipſum honoris genus alio- 

% guin woti minus repudiaturus, #tfi fibi re werd debi- 

« tum, quam appellationem Magiſiri boni. Sic guogue 

« Petrus Cornelium centurionem ad genua procidentem 


* manu ſua ſublevavit, SURGE, inguir, HOMO 


„ SUM TIBI SIMILIS: tantum abfuit ut ofculakdos 


« fedes exhibuerit. Decipimur ſpecie recti, & ſæpe cum 

« Caligula pedes protendimus, dum Chriſti humilitatem 

« wel ſpernimus, vel fucato conſervande Apoſtolice au- 
1 (27) Anten. Bor- 


« foritatis titulo exornare laboramus (17).” i. e. 7 
remanſ. Variar. 
Lect, pag. 26. 


& cannot but add, what 1 find in Polydore Virgil, a 
% Papiſt, in his book de Invent. Rerum L. IV. c. 13. 
„The Popes of Rome, Jays he, affirm that they de- 
« rived the cuſtom of preſenting their feet to be kiſſed 
„ from Chriſt. But Chriſt did not preſent his feet to 
„ be kiſſed by Magdalen, but while ſhe voluntarily | 
„ confeſſed her fins, and beſought his mercy, not 

« only by embracing his knees, as the Heathens did, 

4 but likewiſe by kiſſing his feet, he permitted her to 

do ſo in order to comfort her; in other reſpects he 

« would have rejected this kind of honour as well 

* as the title of good maſter. Thus St. Peter alſo 

«« took up Cornelius the Centurion, who lay at his 


feet, and ſaid, Ariſe, I am a man like you; ſo far 


was he from preſenting his feet to be kifled. We 
are deceived by the appearance of right, and often 
«« ſtretch out our feet like Caligula, while we either 
« deſpiſe the humility of Chriſt, or endeavour to 
«* adorn it with the ſpecious pretence of maintaining 
« the apoſtolical authority.” In this manner an Ar- 
minian Miniter quotes the words of Polydore Virgil, 
and that after having aſſured us in this preface, that 
except in two or three inſtances he has always verified 
the paſſages cited by him. This of Polydore Virgil 
muſt neceſſarily be one of the two or three; for there 
is an enormous difference between what he ſays, and 
what the Arminian Miniſter aſcribes to him. Conſult 
Mr. Crenius (28), who has very juſtly animadverted (28) Crenive, 
upon this. fault, and compare the two paſſages, that N 7 2 8 
which I have juſt cited, and that which is »ually in 3 * 125 * 
Polydorus Virgilius in the Straſburg edition 1606 in {eg 
8vo. I have conſulted the French tranſlation of this 
work of Polydore Virgil publiſhed by Francis Belle- 
foreſt at Paris 1582, and have found that he made uſe 
of an ah cy exactly agreeable to my edition. I can- 
not therefore ſufficiently wonder at the prodigious de- 
2 introduced into the citations of this paſ- 
ge. | 
Here follows an author, who affirms, that Polydore 
Virgil died in 1562, and that in the judgment of Lip- 
man the treatiſe de [nventoribus Rerum is a wretched 
ok. Mors etiam Polideri Virgilii contigit Suaſſæ (4), (t) It is the 
ubi natui erat. Multa ſcripſit, ſed non omnes docti ea ton ot Urbino 


"a; 75 3 in the Marc; 
exiſlimant, Imperitiſſimum vocat eum & wanitatis re- d a e 


darguit detifſimus Lindanus (), atque hominis hujus ſcrip- 
to, quod de rerum inventoribus finxit, nibil extare noftrd (*) Panep, Evan. 
tate ſer. c. 98. 
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Hit. d' Angler. 
; tom. 1. pag · 682. 


(e) Thevet, Ekg. 
des Hommes il- 
luſtres, tom. 7. 
pag. 309, 310. 
See remark [ZE] 
towards the end. 


(29) Petrus à 
Sancto Romual- 
do, in Continuat i- 
one Chronict Ade- 
mari, page 326. 


during his abſence [F]. It is ſaid, that he died at Urbino (c) in 1555. He is charged 


with having burnt ſeveral manuſcripts, in 


order to prevent the diſcovery of the faults 


of his Hiſtory of England [G]. Ir was printed ſeveral times [H]; and this ſhews, 
that in that age people were more eaſily impoſed upon than in the preſent, or more ar- 
dent in ſtudy : it is very difficult now to ſell an edition of the beſt hiſtorians in 


folio. 


Since the ſecond edition of this Dictionary, I have learned the following particulars. 
This author was ſo ſucceſsful in his firſt eſſay, which was his Collection of Proverbs, 
that he ſaw it printed three or four times in a very ſhort ſpace. This ſucceſs ani- 
mated him to a more difficult enterprize, which was that of compoſing a treatiſe con- 
cerning the inventors of things. I have already obſerved, that he publiſhed it in 1499. 
After this he was ſent into England by Pope Alexander VI, and being deſired by King 


etate in lucem editum, pluribus, quod ſcateat magis, 
aut futilibus perfluat conjecturis (29). i. e. Polydore 
„ Virgil died at Urbino, where he was born. He 
« wrote many books, but they are not eſteemed by all 
< learned men. The moſt learned Lindanus calls him 
« a very ignorant man, and accuſes him of vanity, 


* and declares, that no book has been publiſhed in 


(30) Burnet, 
Hiflory of the 
Reformation, 
Part 2. lib. 2. ad 
Ann. 5 50. 


(21 De larey, 


ad ann, 1 550. 


(32) In an En- 
gliſh book againſt 
Burnet's Hiſlory 
of the Reformati- 


(23) De Larrey, 
ubi ſupra, tom. 
1. Page 683. 


(34) In the re- 


mark [1]. 


„ Prebend of Nonnington (30).“ 


« our time which more abounds in idle conjectures than 
« the treatiſe de Inventoribus Rerum.“ It is certain, 
that he did not pleaſe bigots. as. 


[F] He did not defire to leave it till 1550, when on 


account of his old age . . . he obtained what be de- 
fired, &c.) I learn this from the Hiſtory of the Re- 
formation of England. Polydore Virgil, after hav- 
ing ſpent almoſt forty years in England, deſired 
« leave to go and end his days a little nearer the 
„% ſun. He was very old. This leave was granted 
* him June the 2d; and in confideration of the ſer- 
« vices, which he was thought to have done to the 
4% public by his Hiſtory, he was allowed to hold du- 
„ring his abſence the Archdeaconry of Wells and 
Mr. de Larrey 
mentions the ſame thing (31) ; but he makes a margi- 
nal note, which informs us, that Anthony Harmer (32), 
tells us, that it was not till 1551 that Polydore Virgil 
retired, and he adds what follows: «« Perhaps regard 
« was had alſo to the moderation, which he had 


„„ ſhewn in the Reformation, which Henry VIII had 


« begun, and Edward VI had carried further. As 
« much an Italian as he was, he did not engage with 
« any of the defenders of the See of Rome, and ſub- 
« ſcribed the reſolutions, which were taken in the 
«« aſſemblies of the Clergy in favour of the Royal 
„ power (33).” 7 
For the reſt we ſhall ſhew below (34), that it could 
not be ſaid, that in 1550 he had only lived almoſt 
forty years in England. | 
[G] He is charged with having burnt ſeveral manu- 


fſeripts, in order io prevent the diſcovery of the faults of 


his Hiflory of England.) The reader is going to ſee a 
ſhort account of this affair. 2uem (Polydorum), ne 
aliquands intelligerentur errores, fama percrebuit, at- 


| gue etiam cognitum & compertum certò eft, tot hiſ- 


torias noſtras wetuflas & Manuſcriptas immani ſcelere 


' igni commendaſſe, quot ne plauſtrum quidem poſſet capere 


(35) Joh. Caius, 
de Antiq. Cantab. 
lib. 1. pag. 52. 
apud Pope-Blount 
Cenſur. Author, 


Page 43), 452. 


atgue ſuſtinere, arbitratus, ut credo, ſe ejus generis om- 
nes ſolum habuiſſe : aut veritus fibi vitio dari, quod ſe- 
cutus legem jampridem librorum veterum caſtigatoribus 
datam ( ut ipſe de ſe ait in prefatione in Gildam ) non- 
nulla reſecuerit, que Scriptores frodiderunt. Super ſunt 
tamen Deo wolente quamplurimi omnis generis, & ulis 
Polydori multò pleniores & perfectiores (35). i. e. 
„It was reported, and even certainly known, that 
« Polydore Virgil, to prevent this fault from being 
« diſcovered, committed as many of our ancient and 
% manuſcript hiſtories to the flames in a moſt diſhoneſt 
„ manner, as a waggon could contain, imagining, 
«« believe, that he was the only perſon who had all 
« the writings of that Kind in his hands, or being 
«« apprehenſive of cenſure, becauſe in conformity to 
© the rule long ſince obſerved by the correctors of old 
„ books (as he remarks concerning himſelf in the 
« preface to Gildas) he retrenched ſome things men- 
«« tioned by theſe writers. However, through God's 
«« providence, there are extant a great number of 
** books of all kinds, much more ample and com- 
„ plete than thoſe of Polydore.” La Popeliniere will 
inform us of the ſame thing ; I ſhall retrench nothing 
of his diſcourſe, for what I ſhould leave out would 
deſerve to be known. *© Polydore Virgil, a native of 
„Urbino in Italy, being invited and appointed by 


Henry 


« Henry VIII King of England (36), to ſet the (35) He was not 
* Hiſtory of England in a true light, wrote twenty invited to Eng- 
* ſix books, which are more valuable, becauſe the VIII Heu, 
s He was 
«« Engliſh have ſcarce any ancient authors, to whom (nt thither by 
* they can have recourſe in caſe of doubt or igno- the Pope to col- 
** rance with regard to any remarkable event, (Poly- lect the Peter- 
% dore having, after finiſhing his work, burnt all Pence. 
„ theſe writings, which he could procure by the aſ- 
*« fiſtance of his friends and the King's authority,) 
„than for the ſtyle, truth, care, or judgment thewn 
in his performance. The ſame thing is related by 
* our Frenchman of Paulus Amilius his neighbour 
* and contemporary; and of ſeveral others, who 
«© have fought the ſame fame with Plato and Ariftotle, 
© burning ſeveral books after they had extracted the 
„ quintefſence of them, in order to form the 
** books, which were afterwards publiſhed in their 
name (37).” | | 17) La Popeli- 
H] It was printed ſeveral times.) I have already Hine ef 
obſerved, that the Epiſtle Dedicatory is dated in — mth 
1533 (38). I do not doubt, but that the firſt edition | 
is that mentioned by Conrad Geſner, I mean that of (38) Is AuguPt, 
Bafil printed by Bebelius 1534 in folio. The author 8 
reviſed his work, and retouched it in many places 
for a ſecond edition, which was that of 1536. I 
make uſe of that of Baſil apud Mich. | aq e 
1556 in folio. It contains but twenty fix books. 
owever I find in the Epitome of Geſner (39), that (39) Pag. 703. 
this hiſtory in twenty ſeven books, ab audore recogniti x 
ad amuſſim expoſiti, was printed by Ifingrinius, and 
laftly Thomas Guerin, folio in 1570. I wiſh that 
the year of this edition of Iſingrinius had been ſet 
down ; and I cannot conceive, that it contains twenty 
ſeven books, ſince the edition publiſhed by Thy ſius | 
at Leyden in 1649 (40) contains but twenty fix ; for (40, It is in 8v0, 
undoubtedly Thyfius followed the moſt complete and 
beſt of all the preceding editions. However that be, 
the twenty fix books of this hiſtory end with the death 
of King Henry VII; for which reaſon I cannot un- 
derftand the author, who charges our Virgil with 
having falſified his account of the reign of Henry 
VIII, in order to infinuate himſelf into the favour of 
Queen Mary. It is certain, that he left England be- 
fore there was any probability, that Mary would be 
Queen, It is certain, that his hiſtory printed at 
Baſil (41) a year after his death contains but twenty (47) It is the e- 
ſix books, which extend but to the death of Henry dition of 1556, 
VII. This makes the following paſſage obſcure. | 
Maxime erravit 'Polydirus in deſcribendis temporibus 
Henrici VIII, nam præter quad ling u noſtratis prorſus 
ignarus, plurima eorum temporum ne ſcire habuit neceſſe : 
plurima etiam, ut Marie Reginæ gratiam promptius 
demereri poſſet, ſcripſiſſe non ſine causa perbibetur. 
Priorum vero ttmporum, eadem non eſt ſuſpicio (42). (42) Whear, de 
i. e. Polydore has been principally miſtaken in his Arb. leg. Hip. 
account of the reign of Henry VIII, for beſides _ 2 
T that, being intirely unſkilled in our language, he — e 0 
could not but be ignorant of many particulars of pag. 451. 
that time, he is reported, not without foundation, 
to have written many things with a view to gain 
the favour of Queen Mary. There is not the ſame 
* ſuſpicion with regard to his hiſtory of the preceding 
ages.“ Beſides it is probable, that Polydore Virgil 
did not continue ſo long at London, and at the fame 
time engaged in writing the Hiſtory of England, 
with learning Engliſh. 1 the worſt it was more eaſy 
for him to be acquainted with the reign of Henty VIII, 
than the preceding ones. Why then ſhould it be ima- 
ry that he knew leſs of this rcign than of the 
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Henry VII to write the hiſtory of that country, he ſet his hand to it in the year 1505 [1]. 
He mentions theſe particulars himſelf in his Epiſtle Dedicatory to JOHN MaTTHEw 
VEROII, his brother [K]. He obſerves there alſo, that ANTHony VERGI1L, his great 
grandfather, who was very well ſkilled in Phyſic and Aſtrology, had taught Philoſophy 
at Paris. For the reſt, as the reproachful terms, which he uſed with regard to Eraſmus, 
are contained in an Epiſtle Dedicatory, which has been retrenched in moſt editions, I 


ſhall quote them below [L]. 


I After this he was ſent into England by Pape 
Alexander Vl, and being defired by King Henry VII to 
aurite the hiflory of that country, he ſet his hand to it 
in the year 1505. All theſe particulars, with ſeveral 
others, are to be found in the following paſſage, P/a- 
cuit is (Commentariolus de Proverbiis ) jua preſertim 
novitate uſque adeo, delectavitgue uſque adeo, ut brevi 
mox ſergue quaterque ( ficuti Poeta ait) fuerit formis ex- 
cuſus. Hac lewi aura ( fateor ingenue) ewectus, tum 


majus aggreſſus opus, de rerum inventoribus, negotium 


ſuſcepi, navitergue minus menſibus novem, confeci. Sic 
Polydorus ego primus apud Latinos, utriuſque ret argu- 
mentum attentavi, id quod in prefationibus unius & 
alterius operis affatim docuimus. Veni poſihac miſſu 
Alexandri ſexti Romani pontificis in Britanniam que 
nunc Anglia eſt, ut guæſluram pontificiam apud Ang los 
gererem. Ubi ne bonum ocium tererem, rogatu Henrici 
eius appellationis ſeptimi Regis pr aftantiſſimi, rei] ejus 
populi geftas ſcripſi, in hiſftorieque ſtilum redegi. Quad 
hercle opus duodecim annos ſub literatoria incude labora- 
(43) Polyd. Ver- tum, obſtante fato, nondum abſolvere licuit (43). i. e. 


kilius Epiſt. De-. The Treatiſe of Proverbs pleaſed ſo much, eſpe- 


dicat, Librorum « cially by its novelty, that it was printed three or 


3 « four times in a ſhort ſpace. By this ſlight ſucceſs 


Matth;eon fra. I own I was encouraged to undertake a greater 


trem, edit. Baſil. ** work concerning the inventors of things, which [I 


152Tin folio « executed by great application in leſs than nine 
| « months. Thus I Polydore was the firſt Latin wri- 
« ter who undertook both theſe ſubjects, as I have 
« amply ſhewn in the prefaces to each of thoſe works, 
« I afterwards came into England by the command 
« of Pope Alexander VI, to collect the Peter-pence 
„ there; where that I might not continue idle, at 
« the defire of King Henry VII I wrote the hiſtory 
„of that Kingdom, in which work I have been 
« twelve years employed, but have not been able yet 
« to finiſhit.” This paſſage is found prefixed io his 
treatiſe de Inventoribus Rerum printed at Baſil in 
1521 in fol. and it is in this manner the author 
ſpeaks to his brother. His letter is dated at London 
December the 5th 1517. Tt is not at the beginning 
of the fourth book of the ſame work in ſeveral other 
editions ; but the paſſage, which I have quoted, is 
not to be found there. This is one of the reaſons 
that induced me to inſert it here. The reader will be 
glad to ſee here a proof, that if Polydore Virgil con- 
| tinued in England till 1550, or 1551, he reſided there 
444) Correct almoſt fifty years (44). | | 
therefore what [K] John MaTTHEw VERGIL, his brother.] 
pts 3 He was well ſkilled in the Greek and Latin. He 
1 ea practiſed Phyſic at Ferrara, and afterwards taught 
Logic publicly there, and then was made Profeſſor of 
(45) Polyd. Vir- Philoſophy in the Univerſity ef Padua (45). He was 
gilii, . Pe- before the age of thirty a good Philoſopher, a good 
ic. ad Fo. Mat- — 3 
Phyſician, and a good Orator, and beſides this was a 
man of ſtrit probity. It is his brother, who thus 
commends him in the Epiſtle Dedicatory abovementi- 


theum fratrem, 


oned : Tibi negotium damus & juvandi tuo labore flu- 


dioſos, & momini  familiee noſtræ conſulendi, cui prope 

uni ſeculi noſtri contigit ante ſextum ætatis luſtrum, cum 

tanta morum probitate, eſſe philoſopho, medico, ac oratori 

perfetto. Ex qua doctrinarum ſcintilla, tota jam alia 
46) Idem, ibid. lacem maximam maturiſſime erupturam auguratur (46). 
| Theſe words are wanting in moſt of the editions. 

[LI The reproachful terms, which be uſed with re- 
gard to Eraſmus . . . Iſhall guote them below.) They 
are in the preliminary Epiſtle to his treatiſe of Adages 
printed at Baſil by John Frobenius in 1521 in fol. 
This Epiſtle is addreſſed to a Secretary of King Hen- 


ry VIII, and dated at London June the 5th 1519. 
Ita Polydorus tuus apud Latinos primus hujuſce rei argu- 
ment um attentavit : & quicguid id laudis fuit, jam pri- 
dem citra cujuſcungue injuriam, jure fibi opti mo vindi- 
cavit. At poſt aliquot annos quam ita de proverbiis 
commentariolum edideram, ecce tibi, ſucceſſorem habui 
noſtrum Eraſmum, id quod ob fingularem hominis doctri- 
nam pergratum full, & i ille ceu ejuſmodi commenta- 
rioli noftri minime ſciens, utrumgue decus, in ventæ ſcilicet 
rei atque auctæ ad ſe trahere eft conatus, quem tamen 
vix potuit ignorare, fi unquam ſuum ipfius Adagiorum opus 
Argentorati, quod eft ſue Germaniæ oppidum, apud Mat- 
thiam Schurerium formulis excuſum widit , vidit aut 
dubio procul, cum illud poſtmodum bis terve adauxerit. 
Duippe in ejus operis fronte Matthias atteſlatur ſe paulo 
ante noſtra adagia in apertum protuliſſe. Ipſi etiam eum 
cum aliquando apud nos pranderet per jocum, noſtri hujus 
inſtituti æmulatorem appellavimus. Ita ille rei ſue in- 
tentus nuper in noviſſima paremiarum ſuarum editione, 
eft palam profeſſus, primum ſe apud Latinos id genus 
argumenti attentaſſe, ut cui tum non venit in mentem 
noſtri libelli imaginis. Etenim pent incredibile eft Eraſ. 
mum tot titulis redundantem, velle cuiquam tam modice 
inventionis gloriolam invidere. Quanguam ſunt nonnulli 
ſagaciores, qui adfirment eum idcirco illud diſſimulaſſe, 
ut gui preeter adagiorum multitudinem nibilo plus preftite- 
rat, ne videretur eſſe imitatus, atque fic primas ferret 


partes. Ego tamen ( quia veritas procul eminet ) totum 


Mud equi bonique faciens, tantum apud te, qui utriuſque 

noſtrum es ex equo amantiſſimus, teftatum eſſe volui quo 

nihil ex eo offenſionis poſthac efſem habiturus. Nam (ut 

Martialis ait] qui velit ingenio cedere, rarus erit. Cæ- | 
terum ſum gaviſus ( uti dixi ) tali ſuccefſore (47). i. e. (47) Polyd. vir- 
Thus your Polydore was the firſt Latin writer, who kilius, 25% Li. 


* undertook this ſubject; and whatever praiſe it de. „% Adagiorum | 


** ſerved, claimed it with great juſtice, and without 1 
injuring any perſon. But ſome years after I had as 
«« publiſhed my treatiſe of Proverbs, I was ſucceeded 
by our friend Eraſmus, which was very agreeable 
to me on account of his ſingular learning ; though 
he aſſumed to himſelf the honour both of the in- 
vention and improvement, as if he knew nothing 
of my treatiſe, though he could ſcarce be ignorant 
of it, if ever he ſaw his own book of Adages, 
printed at Straſburg, by Matthias Schurer ; and he 
undoubtedly ſaw it, ſince he afterwards inlarged it 
twice or thrice. For Matthias in an advertiſement 
before that book declares, that he had alittle before 
publiſhed my Adages. And I myſelf, when Eraf- 
mus dined with me, called him jeſtingly an Emula- 
tor of my undertaking. But he was ſo intent upon 
the affair, that lately in the laſt edition of his Pro- 
verbs he openly affirmed, that he was the firſt Latin 
writer, who undertook that ſubje&, not then recol- 
lecting my book. For it is almoſt incredible, that 
** Eraſmus, who has ſo many things to boaſt of, ſhould 
** envy any perſon the glory of an ordinary inven- 
„tion. Though ſome more ſagacious perſons aſſert, 
„that he diſſembled his knowledge of it for this 
reaſon, that ſince he had only collected a multitude 
* of proverbs, he ſhould ſeem only an imitator, and 
** ſo not to have merited the firſt praiſe. However I 
** (fince the truth is well known) taking all this in 
good part, thought proper to aſſure you, who are 
6 alike a friend to us both, that I will never reſent 
* this for the future ; for as Martial ſays, few men 
„will yield the prize of wit to others. But, as I 
* ſaid before, I rejoiced in ſuch a ſucceſſor.” Com- 
pare with this what I mention in the remark [A]. 


VITELLIO, or VITELLO, author of a Treatiſe of Optics, which is pretty well 
eſteemed, lived after the middle of the thirteenth Century [A]. Some writers ſay, that 


[4] He lived after the middle of the X111th century.] 


This is evident from his dedicating his book to Frier 
* 


he 


William de Morbeta, who wrote a treatiſe of Geo- 
mancy in 1269. This date is expreſſed by the author 
himſclf, 
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he was born in Germany, but others make him a Polander [B]. 
that he wrote his book in Italy [C]. The edition publiſhed by Frederic Riſnerus in 


(8) Vitellio Op- 


V : 28 


It is very probable 


(0) PR. & 572 is incomparably preferable to that of Nuremberg in 1535. The reader will ſee 


Norimb. An. 


below the encomiums beſtowed on the labours of Vitellio [DJ. Mr. Koni 


g knew only 


2:25. Konig of the edition of Nuremberg, and imagined it to have been publiſhed by the author 


PS *5% himſelf (a). 


himſelf, as we are informed by Frederic Riſnerus, 
who had read that treatiſe in manuſcript (1). We 

In N 1 ought therefore to conclude, that Tanſtetter (2) is miſ- 
9 gap taken in placing Vitellio in the tenth century. Eraſmus 
163 Prefationis Reinhold, Gauric, Peucer, Blancanus, Voſſius, &c. 


60 Fredericus 
iſn 


Epiſtol. & Ora- agree in placing him after the middle of the thirteenth. 


tionum Petri Ra- [B] Some writers Jay, that he was born in Germany, 


but others make him a Polander.) This laſt opinion is 


(2) In Epiſt the beſt ; for we find theſe words in the LXXIVth 


Opticis Vitello- Theorem of the Xth book of Vitellio, In noſtra terra, 
nis preepeſith. (:licet Polonia habitabili, &c (3). i. e. In our 


| (3) See Riſnerus, © country, viz. Poland.” In the title of the book 
* 


i ſupra. p. 162. the firname of filius Polonorum & Thuringorum is 

25 given to him, which ſignifies, in the opinion of Riſ- 

(4) Ibid. nerus (4), that his father was of Poland or Thuringia, 

or that his mother was of Thuringia or Poland. Re- 

iomontanus in his preface to Alphraganus ex preſſes 

(5) See Riſnerus, bimſelf thus; Vitellio autem noſter Thuringus (5) : which 
ibid. page 163. is affirming, that Thuringia was our author's country. 

[C] It is wery probable, that be wrote his book in 

lraly.) You will ſee in the following paſſage the proofs, 

which Riſnerus has collected concerning that fact. Qaæ- 

dam ſunt in Opticis note Vitellonem in Italiam weniſſe, 

lalieque bibliothecis adjutum fuiſſe. Etenim Vitello ipſe 

de fe teflis eſt lib. 10 theor. 42 ſe primum omnium in 

Talia ad Cubalum ( qui locus eft inter Paduam & Vincen- 

tiam) contemplatione aguæ tenuiſſimæ ac limpidiſſimæ ad 

O Opticas artes incenſum atque inflammatum eſſe : harum e- 

nim formarum intuitu (ait) & mirabili tranſmutatione 

prinù m nos amor hujus fludii allexit : & lib. 10 ibeor. 

67 ubi ſeribit ex Iride, quam in aqua e ſcopulo Viterbio 


proximo wehementius præcipitata ſæpenumero vidiſſet, 


pleraſque Iridis aſfectiones & proprietates fibi animadver- 


ſas & obſerwatas eſſe: illud ( inquit ) nobis principium cogt- 

tationis fuit, ut præſenti negotio fludium applicaremus. At 

Judd Vitello in Italia, quod Rome tum ceteris liberalibus 

| boneſtiſque ſtudiis, tum wero Opticis operam navarit, majus 

fortaſſe argumentum videatur, quod Gulielmo de Mor beta 

(aui tum Romani Pontificis pœnitentiarium, ut appellant, 

Rome agebat) ſuaſore & hortatore,ut ipſe in proc mio teſta- 

| tur, optica primum conſcribenda ſuſceperit, eidemque abſoluta 

(6) See Riſnerus, poſtea nuncuparit (6). i. e. There are ſome circum- 
Pref. in Vitell- “ ſtances in Vitellio's Optics, which ſhew that he went 
nis Opticam, page « into Italy, and was. aſſiſted by the libraries of that 
22 ay of « country. For he tells us himſelf book x. theor. 42. 
4: Apna that he was firſt inflamed with the love of the ſtudy 
« of Optics, by ſeeing at Cubalo in Italy (which place 

« js between Padua and Vicenza) ſome thin and clear 

« water; for, ſays he, by viewing the form of it, and 

« the wonderful changes of it, I firſt was ſeized with 

«© an inclination to that ſtudy ; and in L. X. Theor. 

« 67, where he treats of the rainbow, he declares 

* that he had obſerved moſt of the properties of it 

from the rainbow formed in the water falling from 

the rock near Viterbo; this, ſays he, led me firſt to 


„ ſtudy that ſubject. But with regard to Vitellic's 
„ ſtudying the liberal arts, and elpecially Optics at 
“Rome, a ſtronger argument may perhaps be drawn 
« from his having applied himſelf to the writing 
«© upon Optics by the advice of William de Morbeta, 

* who was then the Pope's Penitentiary at Rome, 
.“ and to whom he dedicated his work, when he had 
* finiſhed it.“ . 

ID] The encomiums beſtowed on the labours of Vitellio.] 
The paſſage, which I am going to tranſcribe, will in- 
form us, that Vitellio wrote other books beſides thoſe 
of Optics. Quid & quantum wiribus ingenii perfecerit, 
præclara ejus monimenta ſempiterno teſtimonio erun!; mon 
ſelum in Phyfiologicis, que citat lib. 5. ther. 18. & 
lib. 10. theor. 80. in libris de ordine entium : de elemen- 
tatis conclufionibus, qui nominantur in prefatione, & 
lib. 1. theor. 28. in libris de ſcientia motuum cœleſtium, 
guæ allegat lib. 10. theor 53. ſed multo maxim? in de- 
cem libris Opticis: quos ut ex Albazeno imprimis, deinde 
e Gracorum authorum fontibus hauſerit, cert# ntirandis 
acceſſionibus amplificavit. Albaxeni, Euclidis, Ptolemei 
axiomata, hypotheſes, theoremata omnia collegit; id la- 
boris infiniti fuit. Sed ex Apollonio, Theodafio, Menelao, 
Theone, Pappo, Proch, & aliis firmamenta permulta: um 
demonſtrationum ſingulari ordine, maxim? naturali, per 
ſua genora, ſpecieſque Opticam, Catoptricam, Meſop- 
ticam diſpoſuit, artemgue totam mirabiliter abſol- 
vit. Quid plara ? Si artis opifex atque author ha- 
bendus fit, qui arti formam, animamgue dedit : Vitellio | 
Jure optimo Optice artis autor habeatur (7). i. e. (7) idem, page 
What and how great things he performed by the Wn. 
«© ſtrength of his genius will appear from his immor- 
tal works, not only in Phyſiology, which he quotes 
„% L. V. Theor. 18. and L. X. Theor, 80. in his 
** treatiſe concerning the order of beings, de elementa- 
« ts concluſionibus, mentioned in the preface and L. I. 
„ Theor. 28. in his books concerning the knowledge 
of heavenly motions, which he quotes L. 10. 
«© 'Theor. 53. but particularly in his ten books of Op- 
« tics, which as he took them from Alhezen princi- 
«« pally, and next from the Greek authors, he won- 
* derfully enlarged them. He collected all the axioms, 
“ hypotheſes, and theorems of Alhazen, Euclid, and 
«« Ptolemy ; which was a work of infinite labour ; 
* and he borrowed the grounds of many demonſtra- 
« tions from Apollonius, Theodoſius, Menelaus, 
„ 'Theon, Pappus, Proclus, and others, and diſ- 
“ poſed Optics, Catoptrics, and Meſoptics, with 
« great judgment, in a ſingular and moſt natural or- 
* der, according to their different kinds and ſpecies. 
« Ina word, if he, who has given life and form to 


an art, may be reckoned the author of it, Vitellio 
« may juſtly be eſteemed the author of Optics. It 


appears from hence that Vitellio's glory was not that of 
invention, but of digeſting borrowed matters. 


VIVIANI (VINCENTIO), a noble Florentine, a ſcholar of Galileo, and a great 
Mathematician, publiſhed in 1659 a volume in fol. intitled, De maximis & minimis Geo- 
metrica Divinatio in quintum Conicorum Apollonii Pergæi. His 7 with regard to 

al 


Religion, were very erroneous; for he believed the neceſſity of 

| (a) Moneenys, of evil, and the participation of the univerſal foul, as he owned to Mr. Monconys (a). 
og, lg Yb Conſult Leti's Italia regnante, pag. 411. of the 3d Part. 

The firſt work, which he undertook, was his Divination upon Ariſteus, wh 

contemporary with Euclid, and author of five books of Problems de locis ſolidis, the bare 


pag- 130. ad ann. 
1646, Lyons 
edit. 1665. 


(5) He had com- 


4 propoſitions of which were colleſted by Pappus. 


things, and the nullity 


O was 


Theſe books are intirely loſt, Mr. (e) However the 


the propoſitions Viviani interrupting “ his Divination upon Ariſteus applied himſelf to the reſtoring of —— 


of which had (c 
been collected by 
Pappus. There 
are extant but (e 
the firſt four of 


theſe books. Fon- eight books (c) of Apollonius's Conic Sections. 


tenelle, ub: infra, cc 
citation (//. 


Vol. X. 


the fifth book of Apolloniug's Conic Sections (b), While he was engaged in this ing in k. Ian. 
work, the famous Borelli found in the library of the Great Duke of Tuſcany an (4) See the re- 
Arabic Manuſcript with a Latin inſcription, which imported, that it contained the wat [3] of the 


1 . g article APOL= 
.. . He carried this manuſcript to LON PER. 


Rome, in order to tranſlate it by the aſſiſtance of a famous Profeſſor of the Oriental L Us and re- 


mark [D] of the 


« Languages (d). Mr, Viviani not being willing to loſe the fruit of his labours pro- article — 
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(e) See the Me- 
moires de Tre» 
Voux, for Feb. 
1703, pag. 142. 
Amſterdam edit. 


4 of that river into the Arno, the city and country 


„Romans and Florentines with relation to the deſign 


(a) At Copenha- 
gen in 1591 and 
1593˙ 


(5) Extracted 
from Mollerus, 
Hypomn. ad Al- 
bert. Bartholin. 
de Scriptis Dano- 
rum, p. 255, 256. 


(») Extracted 
from the 219th 


Letter of the Col- 


lection of Letters 
written to Gol- 
daft, and printed 


in 1633, 


(2) See Mollerus, 
Hypumin. ad Alb, 


Bartbolin de 


Script. Dan. page is the ſame, who in 1610 obtained the poſt of Chan- 


255. 

(3) It is 260 of 
the Collection 
abovementioned» 


ſervice of his Prince, in an affair of very great impor- 


© cauſe of theſe inundations. 


* 5 ? 
o5 ww. KY * 
A 4 4 
„ * 
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« cured a certificate, that he did not underſtand the Arabic Language, and knew no- 
« thing of that manuſcript. He would not even ſuffer Borelli to ſend him an account 
« of any thing relating to the manuſcript. At laft he finiſhed his book, and found, 


«that he had more than divined, and was ſuperior to Apollonins himſelf. He was 


« obliged to interrupt his ſtudies for the ſervice of his Prince in an affair of very great 
ce importance [A].“ He was rewarded with a penſion by the King of France, and 
he reſolved upon this to finiſh bis Divination upon Ariſteus, with a view to dedicate it to 
that Monarch. He was honoured by Ferdinand II, Great Duke of Tuſcany, with the title 
of firſ® Mathematician to his Highneſs, a title ſo much the more glorious, as Galileo had 
borne it. He ſolved three Problems in Geometry, which had been propoſed to all the Mathe- 
maticians of Europe, and dedicated that work to the memory of Mr. Chapelain , . . . 
under the title of Enodatio Problematum, &c. He propoſed himſelf the Problem of the 
ſquarable arch, which Mr. Leibnitz and the Marquis de P Hoſpital gave the ſolution of by 
the calculus differentialis. He was choſen in 1699 to fill in the Royal Academy of 
Sciences a place among the eight foreign aſſociates. This new favour reanimated his 
zeal ; he publiſhed three books of his Divination upon Ariſteus (e) [B], which he de- 
dicated to the King of France. He laid out the fortune, wv mt 
ties of the Prince in building at Florence an houſe, which might be called magnificent for a 


private perſon. He gave an honourable place there to the buſt of Galileo, to which be added ws of which | 
ſeveral inſcriptions in honour of that great Mathematician, ſeeking by all means to ſhew his 
gratitude towards his illuſtrious maſter; and i [4 porn lowed 
the inclination of bis keart, which was naturally a very good one, He died in September 


may be ſaid, that in this point he followed 


1703, aged eighty one years (F). 


© nominated on each fide. His Holineſs choſe Car- 
% dinal Carpegna with Mr. Caſſini, and the Great 
rance.]* To prevent the inundations of the Tiber. it Duke appointed the Senator Michelozi with Mr. Vi- 
had been longer thought to divert the courſe of one of . viani. While Caſſini and Viviani were employed in 
« the rivers, which run into it, and eſpecially {a Chiana ** the affair committed to them they had an opportu- 
« called by the Latins Clanis, as that which was the chief nity of making ſeveral obſervations upon Natural 
d This deſign was ready Hiſtory ; and among the reſt upon the inſects, 
< to be executed under Tiberius, but the neighbouring ** which prick the oak, and form what is called the 
<< colonies being heard upon that affair, the inhabitants “ gal- nut. The plans which they drew up to prevent 
of Florence repreſented, that by turning the courſe the inundations occaſioned by the ſudden overflowings 
© of la Chiana were not executed, as al moſt always 
« happens in every thing undertaken for the public 
« ſerviee (1) 3 
[3] He publiſbed three books of his Divination upon 
Ariſtæus;] This work was printed at Florence in 1701. 
It is a folio of 128 pages, intitled, De locts folidis ſe- 
cunda Divinitio Geometrica in quinque Libros injuria 
temporum amiſſos Ariſtæi ſenioris Geometre. It is a ſe- 
cond edition enlarged ; the firſt was printed at Florence 
in 1673 (2). 8 | 


[A He was obliged to interrupt his Audies for the 


« would be overflowed. Regard was had to theſe 
e remonſtrances. ... and in order to prevent theſe 
« jnundations, a wall was built, wherein was an-open- 
„ing, through which only a certain quantity of water 
could paſs, that would do no harm. There are ſtill to 
ebe ſeen ſome remains of this building, Under Pope 
Alexander VII the conteſt was-renewed between the 


« of turning the courſe of Ja Chiana. Deputies were 


(f) ExtraQteg 
from Mr. de 


which be bad r aiſed from the boun- Fontenelle's Zh. 
giumof Mr. Vi. 


viani, ſome ex- 


are publiſhed in 


the Memoires de 
Treveux, for 
June 1704, pag 
1007, @ ſeg, : 
French edit. 


(1) Extracted 
rom the Me- 


moires de Trevoux, 


for June 1 704, 
pag. 1010, 1011. 
ia the Extracts. 
from Mr de Fon- 
tenelle's E ſegiumt 
on Mr. Viviani 
read in an aſſem- 
bly of the Royal 
Academy of Sci- 
ences April 11, 


(2) See the Four = 


nal des Savant 
for March 12, 
1703, pag. 162. 
Paris edit. and tha 


Memoires de Tre- 


vcuæ, for Feb. 
1704, Page 142. 
Amſterd. edit. 


' ULEFELD, or ULFELD (JAMES) a Daniſh Gentleman, and Senator of that 


Kingdom, was ſent on an Embaſly to the Court of Muſcovy in 1578 by Frederic II 
King of Denmark. He wrote an account of his voyage, and gave it to a bookſeller of 
Leyden to be printed, who neglected it in ſuch a manner, that it fell into the hands of 
a Grocer. It would undoubtedly have ſerved to have wrapped up ſugar, &c. if Goldaſt 
had not bought it. He publiſhed it at Francfort in 1608 under the title of Hodæporicum 
Ruthenicum Jacobi, Nobilis Dani, and in 1627 under the ſame title, with the addition of 
Ulfeldii after Jacobi [AJ]. This James Ulefeld publiſhed (a) a Daniſh tranſlation of 


David Chytræus's treatiſe on the four laſt things, death, judgment, heaven and hell. He 


wrote alſo the hiſtory of ſome of the Kings of Denmark ; but it was never printed (þ), 
Goldaſt owns (c), that though he was not a writer of much elegance, he judged of 
things with great prudence. 


ULEFELD 


informed Goldaſt, that the two ſons of the author of 
the Hodæporicum Ruthenicum had ſeen the book. I 
conclude from thence that the author was then dead. 

Obſerve that Mr. Konig is miſtaken with regard to 
our James Ulefeld, He makes him author of an 
Embaſly to Poland written in 1627 (4). Here are two 
errors ; for this James was dead at the time of the 
firſt edition, which was in 1608, and his book is not 
a relation of an Embaſly to Poland. But as he on the 
one hand aſcribes to him a relation not written by 
him, he robs him on the other of the Hodeporicum 
Ruthenicum, by aſcribing it to an imaginary perſon 
named James Danus (5); that is, Mr. Konig took for 
the family name of an author the national epithet of 
Danus, which Goldaſt had given to the author of 
that Hodaporicum, Mr. Mollerus has taken notice of 
almoſt all thoſe miſtakes of Konig (6). 


[4] Under the ſame title with the addition of Ulfeldii 
afier Jacobi.) He did not learn the author's name 
till after the firſt edition. A Daniſh Divine named 
Claudius Chriſtopher Lyſchander informed him, that 
the author of this voyage to Muſcovy was of the no- 
ble family of Ulfeld ; that he had been learned, rich, 
and a great Senator of the Kingdom; but had fallen 
into diſgrace, becauſe he had treated of ſome affairs 
without the King's conſent ; that his two ſons Macnus 
and JaMEs were in a flouriſhing condition, and that 
James, who was Senator of the Kingdom, had been Em- 
baſſador at the Hague in 1608 (1). I believe that he 


cellor of Denmark, and died June the 25th 1630 (2). 
I believe alſo, that the Count Ulefeld, of whom I ſpeak 
in the following article, was fon of this Chancellor. 


Obſerve, that the ſame Lyſchander in another letter (3) 
2 | 


(e) In Epiſt. De- 


dicat. apud Mol- 
lerum, Hypomn, 
ad Albert. Bar- 


thelin. de Scriptis 


Danorum, pags 


235 


(4) Konig, Bib. 
licth, pag: 8 1. 


(5) Idem, ibid. 
pag. 235» 

(6) Mollerus, 
Hypomn, ad A. 
Bartholin, de 
Script. Danor. 


Page 255 


 guumaue Regi re- 


LIE 3 


- ULEFELD or UL FELD (CORNIFIDS or CORFITS), grandſon of the pre- 
(0 Obſerve that ceding (a), was one of the greateſt genius's of the ſeventeenth Century; and if he had 
do not aſſert 


this; 1 only te- Not tarniſhed his reputation by his infidelity to his Prince, he might juſtly be ranked 


lieve it» 


among the greateſt men, Chriſtian IV King of Denmark, made him 7ice- Roy of Nor- 


way, High Steward of his Kingdoms, and loaded him with all the favours which a favourite 


(b) Sorbiere, 
Relat. d' Angle- 
terre, p. m. 147 


could hope for (b)[ 4]. He choſe him for his ſon-in-law, for he married him to Eleanor, 
his daughter by a left hand marriage [B]. This fon-in-law of the King was his Em- 
baſſador Extraordinary at the Court of France in 1647. Frederic III, ſon, and ſucceſſor 


of Chriſtian IV, could not bear with the temper and conduct of Count Ulefeld; he obſerved 
too much ambition in it; and it was almoſt | impoſſible but that he ſhould remember, 
with ſome kind of reſentment, the great zeal of the Count for maintaining the privi- 
| leges of the Nobility at his Majeſty's acceſſion to the Crown [CJ. However that be, 
| the High Steward was ſent Embaſſador to Holland, in order to make a treaty. with re- 
(c) 14m, ibis, lation to the paſſage of the Sound (c); and as his negotiation did not prove ſatisfactory, 


Page 149+ 


he grew diſſatisfied likewiſe, and kept his chamber above ſix months under pretence of % Fairs), Bip. 


du Stech de Fer, 


| ſickneſs [DJ]. He was charged in 1651 with a deſign to poiſon the King (d) IE] ; but tom. 1. P. 490. 


- 


[4] Chriſtian I.. . . haded him with all the fa- 
evours, which à favourite could Fope for.] The hiſto- 
rical novel, which I ſhall cite, informs me, that he 
became the favotirite of Chriſtian IV, not only on ac- 
count of his merit, but alſo through the intereſt of his 
father, who was Great Chancellor of the Kingdom, and 
governed the State, This Great Chancellor was deſ⸗ 
cended from one of the firſt and oldeft families of the 
Kingdom, and the only one, which aa, honoured with 
the title of Count by a Grant of the Emperor. Cornifix 
Ulefeld was the tenth ſon ; the manner, in which he 
is faid to have become known to, his father, who had 
thought him dead long before, is romantic. See the 
hiſtorical Novel. I cannot tell whether we can reconcile 
what has been juſt cited with relation to the dignity of 
this Count with a little book (1), which repreſents, 
that Cornifix Ulefeld having fled to the Court of 


{1) Intitled, 
Machinationum 


Cornificti Ulefel- Chriſtina Queen of Sweden, and: lent her great ſums 


2 — Nar- Sf money, gained her protection and favour, and the 
title of Count. | 
I] He married her to Eleanor, his daughter by a left 


and marriage.) © The King after the Queen's death 


« fell in love with a beautiful Lady of the ancient fa- 


« mily of Monch, named Chriſtina ; and not being 
« able to obtain any favours from her, married her 
« according to all-the formalities required in a lawful 
* marriage, in the preſence of the whole Court and Se- 
* nate, with this clauſe inſerted in the contract, that the 
« children,who ſhould be born of this marriage, ſhould 
4 not be Princes, but content themſelves u the title 
«© of Counts of Sleſwick and Holſtein, of which dig- 


(2) An hiforicel « nity they ſhould bear the name and arms (2).” This 


Novel, intitled, 
Le Comte d Ul- 
feld, printed at 
Paris in 1677. 


Prince wanted to divorce her for certain things, which 
ſhe had done, out of jealouſy : the affair was brought 
before the Senate. Hannibal Seeſted pleaded the King's 
cauſe ; and Count Ulefeld that of the Queen, and gained 
(3) Ibid» it (3). The Latin book, which I have quoted, informs 
| us, that the divorce was actually executed, and that 
(4) Her name 
was Wibicha. his divorced Queen (5), and had a fon and daughter 
by her. The fon, who was named Ulric Chrittian 
(5) Fuit bac Guldenleeuw, bore arms under the King of Spain, 
Chriſtine cujzss and did wonders at Copenhagen, when it was beſieged 
ſupra meminimus by the Swedes. The daughter was married to Clau- 
a cubiculs; „ dius Alfeld a Gentleman of Holſtein, The ſame book 
elfe % 1 Do- informs us why the King hated bis wife and loved 
3 her 24 — Lady ; was becauſe the latter diſco- 
Parari, Rex il- vered to him, that his wife had a deſign to poiſon 
en, REPVDI- him. Revenge was taken upon the accuſer after her 
ATA nell“ death; for Count Ulefeld would not ſuffer her fune- 
ral ſolemnity to be performed, but ſent her body in 
the night to be buried out of the city in the burying 
place of the poor. She ſurvived the King but a. few 

(6) Ex Macbi- days; and is faid to have died of melancholy (6). 
nat. ſuccintid [C] For maintaining the privileges of the Nobility.] 
Narrat, An author, whom I have quoted (7), tells us, that the 
7) Sorbiere, Re. good nature of Chriſtian IV, “ and the charms of peace 
at. 4 Angleterre, ** had made the people and the nobility negle& a 
Page m. 149 great number of privileges, which they propoſed to 
| 6« re-eſtabliſh in full force“ when Frederic III was 
elected; and that the High-Steward upon this occaſion 
avas obliged . , . by his poſt ta fland firm, for he repre- 
ſented the whole Nobility of the Kingdom, and had a 
negative voice in the Council; % that as nothing could 


the King afterwards kept the bed-chamber Lady (4) of 


the 


paſs without his conſent, the flyle of the Placardi ran, 
and the Ordinances were expreſſed in theſe terms by the 
King and the High Steward. The author adds (8) as a (8) Idem, ibid, 
conjecture, that beſides the intereſt, which Count Ule- Pag. 150. 
feld had ' to ſupport the privileges of that body, he | 
** conſidered likewiſe thoſe of his family, and the en- 
** mity between the children of the Royal Family, on 
account of the diſparity of their rank, and the je- 
* louſy, which the late King's love for the Counteſs 
« Eleanor had ſown.” The author of the hiſtorical 
novel owns, notwithſtanding his character of a perpe- 
tual Panegyriſt and Apologiſt, that this Count by the 
perſuaſion of his wife had ſome thoughts of procuring 
himſelf to be elected King, after the death of Chriſtian IV, 
and that he took meaſures to ſucceed in that deſign; 
but that finding his meaſures broken, he artfully 
turned the courſe of affairs, and brought about the 
election of Prince Frederic on conditions, which gawe 
him a ſhare of authority, under pretence of maintaining 
the privileges of the Nobles, whoſe Head he was as 
High-Steward. | | | 

[D] Kept his chamber about fix months under pretence 
of fickneſs.] Sorbiere treats this as a blunder ; . for | 
Dat Court, /ays he (9), a perſon ought never to quit (9) Ibis. p. 151. 
* an advantageous poſt, nor retire on any pretext, x 
* nor loſe the train of affairs, nor accuſtom people to 
„go on without him, much Jeſs to take the advan- 
tage of his abſence.” But though he blames his 
conduct, he ſo ſtrongly took his part, that the Daniſh 
Embaſlador complained to the Court of France. The 
conſequence of this complaint was, that Sorbiere was 
baniſhed to Nantes. That writer had formerly dedi- 
cated a book (10) to Count Ulefeld, and undoubtedly (10) The French 
received a good reward. This induced him to inſert Tranſlation of 
in the account of his voyage an Epiſode in defenſe I ee revs | 
of that Nobleman. He was not well informed of MA Te 
the whole proceeding ; he did not know of the Count's 
being kept priſoner in the Iſle of Bornholm, nor of 
the liberty granted him of removing to the Iſle of 
Fuinen. | 

[EF] He was charged . . . with a deſign to poiſon 
the King.] The author of the Hiſtorical Novel aſ- 
ſerts, that a woman named Dina was ſuborned to 
declare, that the Count and Counteſs Ulſeld had ſo- 
licited her.to poiſon the King, Queen, and all the 
Royal Family ; that the Count defended himſelf in a 
full Council with .ſo much judgment, that Dina and 
Captain Weller, who had introduced her, were fully 
convicted of the crime of bearing falſe witneſs, and 
the woman condemned to be beheaded, and Weller to 


- perpetual baniſhment, which was executed. If we 


compare this account with the following words of a 
modern Hiſtorian(11), One Colonel Valter was likewiſe (11) Parival, 
ſuſpected, who having defended his innocence caujed the tom. 1. page 490. 
aid Count Ulfeld to be ſummoned ; but the latter inſtead . 

of appearing before bis Majeſty, retired privately with 

his wife into Holland, and afterwards went ta Sqweden ; 

if, I ſay, we make ſuch a compariſon, we ſhall find 

that the Hiſtorian gives a very confuſed account of the 

affair. He ſeems to ſay, that the Count and Colonel 

were ſuſpected of the ſame crime; which is falſe. 

The Hiſtorical Novel does not tell us, that the Count 

retired firſt into Holland ; it informs us, that he would 

have gone into Poland; but that being told at Dant- 
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(15) Fulviafis diſcovered conſpiracies (15). 


UUE 


the woman; who accuſed him FJ, not being able to prove her charge was beheaded, — 
This did not hinder him from retiring privately wit his wife out of the Kingdom, and 


received him extraordinary well [6] He 
ewed great zeal for the ſervice of Sweden, which would not have been crimina 


„if he 


had not endeavoured to ſerve it to the prejudice of his own country. His advice was of 
wonderful uſe to Charles Guſtavus [H]; and it cannot be expreſſed how effectual the po- 
litic machines, which he employed, were in advancing that King's conqueſts in Den- 
mark. He was one of the Commiſſioners in the treaty of Roſchild, and would likewiſe 
have been one of thoſe in the treaty of Copenhagen, if the Embaſſador of France had 


( 
Chevalier de Ter- 


e) Moires ds not deſired the King to. appoint another Commiſſioner [1]. He fell at laſt into diſgrace 


with the Swedes [XK], who committed him to priſon. He would have been ſel at liberty 
lon, pag. 30h | . . N 1 6 2 37x. BYE IE «40; js 7 
Dutch edit. See in à manner very honourable to bim, i it bad not been for his impatience, and giving credit 


the remark IK]. 2% tbo reports, that the Swedes intended to bring bim lo a trial (e). Theſe reports 


zick that the King of Poland refuſed him his permiſ- 


fion, he went into Sweden. The Latin book makes 
him at firſt retire to Amſterdam, and then into Swe- 
den, and adds, that he publiſhed at Stralſund an apo- 


logy for his conduct, and that after the abdication of 


Chriſtina he went to live in Pomerania. | 

F] The woman, who accuſed him.] This woman's 

name was Dina ; 'ſhe was handſome, and was by 

profeſſion a Lady of pleaſure, for ſhe declared before 

the Judges, that ſhe had had a child by Count 

Ulefeld. The little Latin book does not give the 

ſame account with Parival, but in this manner : Dina 

uſed to come to the Count by a private ſtair-caſe, 

and lay with him unknown to the Counteſs. One 

day early in the morning the Counteſs entered her 

huſband's chamber, and ſhewed him a poiſon, which 

Sperlingius the Phyſician had prepared. In quam, 

conſilio Ottonis Sperlingii, Med. D. in perniciem Regis 

Daniæ Friderici III tentati weneficii ſuſpicionem Corſitæ 

Ulfelt, Magiſter Palatii Regii quaque venit, quo de Re- 

latio Hafnienſis Anno 1651 publicata videri poteſt, nec 

non ejuſdem (Ulfeldi) Apologia Relationi oppoſita, An- 

noque ſequenti 165 2 Stralſundiæ in 12 edita cui cauſas 

ſubjungit, que neceſſitatem ſibi impoſuerunt & adegerunt, 

(12) Paſchius, ut ad tempus Dania excederet (22). They concerted 
de novis Inven- meaſures to give it to the King. Dina heard the whole 
tity pe · 434 diſcourſe, concealing herſelf in the bed, that ſhe might 
| not be {een to be there. She truſted the ſecret with a 
(13) George Colonel (13), who uſed to have her fayours ; and he 
Walther, made his court with it to the King his maſter ; the 
King ſent for Dina, and learned from her the whole 

detail of it. The Judges interrogated her; ſhe decla- 

red the ſame things to them, and particularly that ſhe 

had had a child by the Count ; but when the affair 

was brought before the Council of State, where the 

Count defended his own cauſe in perſon, Dina re- 

trated the whole charge, and was declared guilty of 

Sa calumny, and condemned to loſe her head, which was 
{14) Ex Machi- fixed upon a pole without the city (14). It is very 
wat. ſuccinf?a Re- probable, that ſhe had been ſuborned ; for muſt not 
—_— the Count have been more ſtupid than a beaſt to ſpeak 


of ſuch a thing in a chamber, where he knew that a 


Courtezan heard it ? This is the privilege of Sove- 
reigns ; the depoſitions of a Courtezan are ſeriouſly 
attended to, when their life is concerned ; and it is 
even true, that theſe fort of creatures have ſometimes 


i . racies It is juſt chat Sovereigns 
— 4 Cati- ſhould enjoy this privilege ; for the public good is 


line in Salluſt. preferable to the obſervation of formalities ; and there- 


Sce the article of fore we ought not to be ſhocked to ſee twenty or thirty 
FULVIA, te- conſpirators cut into quarters upon the teſtimony of 
mark [D]. their accomplices, though the accuſers loaded with 
riches and rewards are ſometimes more wicked than 

thoſe whom they accuſe, and have even engaged them 

= by a thouſand artifices in the plot. It is juſt, 2 ſome, 

(16) De Am- © puniſh the whore ; but the bawd, who informed 
haſſadeur & de Againſt her, ought to have ſome ſhare in the puniſh- 
ſes Function, ment. I anſwer, that this maxim ought not to be 


tom. 2. pag- 141» extende iv1l ſes, li 
tom- 4: paf- 147+ Exton d to privileged caſes, like the puniſhments of 


crimes againſt the State, Salus populi ſuprema lex eſto. i. e. 
Change, tote 3* 1% Let the ſafety of the people be the ſupreme lu. 
pag · 342+ to pag. 2 , , P 

349- Dutch edit, [G] Queen Cbriſtina received him extraordinarily 
The author of ave//.}) Mr. de Wicquefort relates two remarkable 


the Hifforical ſtories upon this ſubject. I ſhall only direct the rea- 


Novel relates 1 . 

1 der to one of them; which is a trick, chat this Queen 
1 played the Embaſſador of Denmark, in order 7 
Embailador's Ulefeld an opportunity to repreſent in his preſence all 
confuſiou · that he had to ſay in his juſtification (16) ; but for the 

2 b 


Were 
falſe; 


other ſtory, I ſhall give it at length, „ The Em- 5 


baſſador of Denmark, to ſhew, that Ulefeld was 


«© unworthy of Queen Chriſtina's protection told that 
«« Queen one day, that the High-Steward had con- 

verted to his own uſe the ſum of five and twen- 
«« ty thouſand crowns, which the King had or- 
« dered to be remitted to him in order to aſſiſt the 
« King of England in his neceflity. The Queen ſaid, 
« that if the High Steward would affirm, that he had. 
« cauſed that ſum to be paid to the King of England, 


* ſhe would believe him, and that if the latter denied 


A 
* 


it, ſhe would ſay, that he lied, and that if twelve 
other ſuch Kings ſhould ſay ſo, ſhe would maintain 
<« that all twelve of them were liars. And fince the 
King of Denmark would not refiore the High-Stew- 
ard to his eſtate, ſhe would give him ſo large an one, 
« that he ſhould not regret what he had loſt in Den- 
« mark. The Daniſh Embaſſador replied in a reſo- 
« late tone, that her Majeſty might give him half 
6 her Ringo, if ſhe pleaſed, without the King his 
« maſter's ſaying. any. thing againſt it, but that hi: 
would not hinder him from efleeming Ulefeld the ba ſiſt 
and moſt perfidious of all mankind. This happened | 
« in 1654 (17).” Mr. de Wicquefort does not quote (77) Wicquefort, 
his author ; but I have found, that he took all this on” nag 
from the Memoirs of Mr. Chanut, wherein theſe two Chant won 3. 
ſtories are related with more. circumſtances neceſſary pag. 292 to page 
to be known, than in Mr. de Wicquefort's book. We. 295+ 
find ſome other particulars relating to Count Ulefeld 
in thoſe Memoirs (18). | (18) See tom. 
[H] His advice was of wonderful uſe to Charles 3. pag. 74, 97» 
Guſtavus.) See the Memoirs of the Chevalier de Ter- 2 e 
lon, p. 98, 99. See alſo p. 151: where you will 
find theſe remarkable words: Count Wlefeldt, who 
« underſtood the humour of the nation, had adviſed 
« the King of Sweden to preſerve religiouſly the pri- 
„ vileges, which the people of Schonen had enjoyed 
« under the King of Denmark. This counſel was 
«« good, and perhaps if it had been followed in this 
« {econd war, it would have had better ſucceſs.” 
The Chevalier had ſaid before, that the King of Swe- 
den was extremely vexed to find, that theſe privileges 
had been violated ; „but that the regret, which he 
«© ſhewed, was of no uſe in Copenhagen, and was 
„ only conſidered as a bait to induce them to ſur- 
render to him.” 8 | 
[1] If the Embaſſador of France had not deſired the 
King to appoint another Commiſſioner.) 'The reader 
will not be diſpleaſed, that I relate this fact here more 
circumſtantially. © The Mareſchal Duke de Gram- 
„ mont and Monſieur de Lyonne, who were at that 
„time at Francfort Embaſſadors extraordinary, and 
*« Plenipotentiaries for your Majeſty at the election of 
* the Emperor, wrote to me to diſſuade the King of 
„ Sweden from appointing Count Wlefeldt for the ne- 
«« gotiations at Copenhagen, as he had been for thoſe 
* of Roſchild. That King was pleaſed to conſent to 
* this, when I ſpoke to him, that he might not give 
the King of Denmark the uneaſineſs of ſeeing one 
of his ſubjects who was diſaffected to him, in the 
very city of his reſidence treating for his enemies, 
and braving his Sovereign, who was in misfortune ; 
and what I ſaid to the King of Sweden induced him (19) Memoiren 
* to appoint the Sieur Coyet in the room of that 4 Terlon, pag: 
“Count (19).“ vo 


LX] He fell at laſt into diſgrace with the Swedes.) (20) See Parival, 


Some writers have reported (20), that the Sawedes, in tom. 3. pag. 200. 


order to rid themſelves of Count Ulefeld, whoſe great — 1 on 
RS abilities . 


Wn 
8 


e 


falſe ; for the Embaſſador of France had been promiſed that he ſhould be ſet at liberty 
The Embaſſador had written about the affair, becauſe the King of Denmark demanded 
(f) Memrires & the Count, as being included in the treaty (F). The impreſſion, which, theſe falſe report 
; made upon the priſoner's mind, occaſioned him to try. ſeveral expedients to deceive: his 
guards. He ſucceeded in this [L], and eſcaped from the priſon of Malmoe, and went 

to Copenhagen, without having obtained a remiſſion of every thing that he had done 

againſt his Prince. The Counteſs his wife came thither ſome time after; upon which 

Frederic III, who had artfully diſſembled his deſign of ſeizing their perſons, ordered 


be found entire 


3. pag- 580. cognito to Paris, and afterwards to Bruges, with a reſolution ro ſpend the winter there 


them both to be arreſted, and ſent them to the Iſle of Bornholm; but by an act of cle- E 

mency permitted them to live in the Ifle of Fuinen, upon ſeeing a letter, which tze 
(s) Koper Count wrote to him (g). He owned in it his faults, and implored only the mere mercy png 
er and is 10 of his Prince, to whom he promiſed an abſolute ſubmiſſion for the future. Some time 
IS after he was allowed to travel out of the Kingdom; he went to Spa (5), and thence in- 7+) Sorbiere, pag. 


153 


A LinxaRY 


with his family; but was obliged to retire privately from thence. His ſon killed Co- 


abilities they feared, and not being able to reward his 
ſervices ſufficiently, charged him with treaſon, that they 
might ſeize his great eflate, 'The writer, who ſpeaks 
thus, had juſt ſaid, that the Swedes had condemned 
the Count to perpetual impriſonment. He ſhould 
not have been ignorant, that he was included in the 
treaty of peace : ſee above the text of this article. 
Now among the things taken from him by the King 
of Sweden, we mult not forget the library, which 
had belonged to a Daniſh Senator named Sepheldt 
„„ (21). The King of Sweden found it in the Cattle of 
(21) Memoires de 


ſeized upon. 


| Reinſtadt, of which that Senator, who was a capital 
Terlon, pag. 105, 


yy enemy of Count Ulefeld, was Governor, and gave it 
| to the Count, who at the defire of the Chevalier de 
Terlon was induced to leave it to the Senator for the 

ſum of ſix thouſand crowns. The Senator would 

« not give that ſum, though his library was valued 

« at fifty thouſand crowns on account of the great 

number of very ſcarce manuſcripts and variety of 

« curioſities in it. Upon this refuſal Count Ulefeld 
* cauſed it to be removed to Schonen, and after his 
«« confinement it was ſeized by the King of Sweden, 
and conveyed to Stockholm.“ | 
III He ſucceeded in this.) Let us give a more am- 
ple account of this fact, the circumſtances of which 


are remarkable. Count Ulefeldt was a Gentleman 


« 


of very great abilities and highly eſteemed in Den- 
mark, and he knew this very well, fince he ven- 
tured to go to Copenhagen, without knowing be- 
“ forehand, that his King would be pleaſed with it. 
This priſoner from the firſt day of his confinement 
acted the mute ſo dextrouſly, and ſhewed ſo great 
an inſenſibility of all the injuries done to him, that 
it was impoſſible to draw a ſingle word from him, 
when he was interrogated in order that he might be 
proceeded againſt; and the method, which he took 
to deceive the guards, who always ſtood round his 
bed, wherein he pretended to be ſick, is a thing 
* almoſt incredible. And yet he himſelf made the 
clothes, in which he eſcaped to Copenhagen which 
was his ruin; for if he had confided in what I told 
him concerning the goodneſs of the King of Sweden, 
who was diſpoſed to ſet him at liberty, he would 
have avoided the diſgrace, which befel him, and 
his eſtate in Sweden would not have been confil- 
cated, as it was, as well as that, which belonged to 
(22) Idem, ibid. him in Denmark, afterwards was (22).” The Hiſ- 
pag. 303. He . torical Novel aſſures us, 1, That by the treaty of 
this ung nag s Rotſchild the Count obtained a general amneſty, and 
large eftate, a vaſt Was to be reſtored to the poſſeſſion of his eſtate and 
intereſt with the employ ments. 2. That the King of Sweden having 
Nobility, and a- permitted him to defend himſelf publickly before the 
deve gl 4 I Senate of Malmoe, and his indiſpoſition not ſuffering 
and was one of him to appear, his Counteſs Eleanor pleaded for him, 


cc 


the ableſt men of With ſo much force and eloquence (23), that the 


the Kingdom. Judges pronounced a ſentence of abſolution. 3. That 
| the King of Sweden confirmed this ſentence, and that 
(23) This ſpeech it was Hannibal Seeſted, a ſecret enemy of the Count, 
Ned inthe 04. who by railing in him the apprehenſion of a more 
Vega 7 0 ſevere impriſonment, adviſed him to uſe his utmcſt 

| efforts to eſcape out of priſon. I muſt not omit to 
obſerve, that according to the little Latin book, the 


diſgrace of this Count in Sweden was pollerior to the 


VoI. IX. 


lonel 


death of Charles Guſtavus. It was after that Prince's 

death, that the Count in conjunction with ſome Sena- 

tors of Malmoe endeavoured to reduce Schonen under 

the power of Denmark. We are told alſo in the ſame 

book, that he pretended to be troubled with a palſy in 

his tongue during his impriſonment. In cuſtodiam 

traditus eft, in qua quamdiu fuit, hemiplexia morbum & 

vitiatam loqutlam raro patientiæ exemplo fimulaſſe dici- 

tur (24). This confirms what the Chevalier de Ter- (24) Machinar. 
lon relates; and here follows the confirmation of 2no- /*ccin#. Narrar, 
ther thing mentioned by him. Fam in eo fuit (Ulefel. Ps. 28. 
dius) zntercedente apud Regem Sueciæ Chriſtianiſſimi 

Regis legato, fi unicum tantum octiduum diutius in cuſto- 

dia fe conti nuiſſet, ut libertati reſtitueretur. Quin literæ, 

guarum beneficio dimittendus efſet, a Regina matre Hed- 

viga Eleonora, ſilii tutrice, ac proceribus regni ſub ſeripte 

eodem quo evaſerat momento, & hinc paulo ſerius allatæ 
circumferebantur (25). 1. e. Ulefeld by the interceſſion (25) Ibid. pag. 


of the K. of France with the K. of Sweden would have 30. 


1% been reſtored to liberty, if he had ſtaid but eight days 
longer in priſon. Nay the very letter, upon which 

„ he was to have been releaſed, was ſigned by the 
«© Queen Mother Hedvig Eleonor, Guardian to her 

«© ſon, and by the Peers of the Kingdom, the ' ſame 

«© moment that he eſcaped, and conſequently came 
„but a little too late.” ISPS; 

Let us clear up this as far as poſſible by Mr. Puf- 
fendort's account of the affair. He informs us of the 
artifice employed by Hannibal Seeſted to prevent the 


Count from re-eſtabliſhing himſelf in Sweden, and 


enjoying his eſtate. He perſuaded the King his maſter, 
who was ſending him to Sweden, to give him orders 
to recommend the Count's caſe to the Senators. He 
imagined, that by this means he ſhould render him 
the more ſuſpected ; for the priſoner was charged with 
a plot in favour of the King of Denmark ; nothing 
was therefore more proper to make him appear guilty 
than that King's interceſſion. This artifice of Seeſted 
fell to the ground : the Swedes took no notice of this, 
and not being willing to examine things rigorouſl 
after the end of the war and the King's death, acquitt 


Count Ulefeid. Upon this his enemy had recourſe to an- 


other artifice; he went to Count Brahe, and deſired him 

not to publiſh the Senate's Decree, but to put it into 

his hands, that he might make a merit of it with his 

brother-in-law (26). When the Decree was in his pol- (26) Count Ule- 
ſeſſion, he made the Chevalier de Terlon (27) and Mr. els. 

Sidney (28) believe, that the Senate of Sweden had 
condemned Ulefeld, and deſired them to inform him (27) Embaſſador 
immediately of it, that this might determine him to tro F 


look out for methods to eſcape. The letters, which {28) Emtaſſador 


they wrote to him, had all the effect, which Mr. See- from England. 
ſted expected. The priſoner efcaped, and went to 

Copenhagen, and loſt there the liberty, which he had 

juſt recovered (29). I think that Seeſted run a great (9) ie pang p 
riſque; for if the two Embaſſadors, whom he had fette Lie of 
impoſed upon, had mentioned what he had told them, Charles Guſtavus, 
the Senators of Sweden would have diſcovered his lib. 6. num. 52. 
malicious frauds, and made a noiſe about them. Would See Ace Erudit. 
not this have deſtroyed his reputation? Obſerve, that, *997» Pag. 199+ 
it is not poſſible to reconcile the accounts of the Che- 

valier de Terlon and Mr. Puffendorf : one of theſe two 


relates falſities. 
{M] Colonel 
H 


ULE | 


lonel Wolf [MA]: his wife, who had retired to London, and left that City privately, 
was ſtopped at Dover, and carried to Copenhagen; and it was faid that an horrible con- 
ſpiracy was diſcovered, which he had formed againſt his Prince [NJ]. A ſentence was 
— 4 againſt him at Copenhagen July the 24th 1663, by which he was condemned to 


eath, as convicted of high treaſon. The ſentence was executed in ge They made 
a figure of wax repreſenting him, which was carried on a ſledge to the public place; 
the executioner cut off the-hand and head, and divided the body into four quarters, which 


(i) Parival, tom. yyere carried to the four corners of the City (i). The Count received the news at Bruſ- 


(+) See the book 
cited at the end of alwa 


ſels, and departed the next day for Baſil [O], where be lived four or froe months almoſt 
s fick; and without diſcovering himſelf (æ). He left that City upon being informed, 
that he was ſought for in order to be ſeized, and though he was very much indiſpoſed, 
he embarked in the night in a ſmall veſſel upon the Rhine, in order to go to Briſac ; but 
he had ſcarce got two leagues, when the ſeverity of the cold killed him. He was about 
| fixty years of age. He left three ſons, the eldeſt of whom turned Roman Catholic, and 
lived with the Queen of Sweden, The ſecond was a Knight of Malta ; and the third, 
one of the handſomeſt and moſt learned Gentlemen in Europe, lived in England. I 
have extracted theſe laſt particulars from an hiſtorical Novel intitled, Le Comte @Ul/eld, 
printed at Paris in 1677, and dedicated to the Duke of Montauſier by an author, who 
ſigns himſelf Rouſſeau de la Valette. I might have extracted from it a thouſand very 
curious things; but I was apprehenſive of confounding Hiſtory with Romance [P]. I 
have however made uſe of this book in the remarks. For the reſt, this Count is often 
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mentioned in the travels of Charles Ogier [2]. 


(30) Parival, [M] Colonel Wolf.) A modern hiſtorian (30), whom 
tom. 3. Page 584. J have already quoted, ſays, that this Colonel being 
in a coach with his wife, the ſon of Count Ulefeld 

went up to him, and ſaluted him very civilly, and 

flabbed him to the heart with a dagger at the very in- 

flant that he was telling his wife, who it was that was 

accoſting them. The aſſaſſin was fortunate enough to e- 

ſcape. The Colonel, being Governor of the iſle Bornholm, 

had not ſo ſtrictly guarded Count Ulefeld, but that he 

found an opportunity to get away ; but he was ſeized juſt 

as he was going to embark, and molt ſtrictly confined 

in a priſon very unſuitable to a man of his quality 

31) The Hiſtori- (31); and no gompaſſion was any longer ſhewn to- 
Cl Novel gives a wards him, for fear he ſhould eſcape again. This 
| dreadful deſcrip” was the ground of the hatred, which the Count and his 

0 treat- . ; . 

ae ihe family conceived againſt the Colonel. 
Count before he [N] An horrible conſpiracy . . . againſt his Prince. 
endeavoured to Tt 1s ſaid, that the Elector of Brandenburg informed 
. King Frederic III, that Count Ulefeld had written to 
bim, that if he would aſſiſi him with a ſtrong force, be 
avould dethrone the King and hu heirs, and place the 
crown on his bead; for, ſaid he, I have ſo many Eccle- 
fiaſtics and ſecular perſons, who will declare on my 
fide, that it will be eaſy for me to ſucceed in my deſign 
(32). The ſentence of death declares, that evidence 
584. of this deſign was produced. It is true, that the 
Elector was not named. Eee, 

[O] Departed the next day for Baſil.) According to the 
little Latin book, he pretended at Bafil to be Governor 
of three Dutch Gentlemen, and he was not diſcovered, 
till one of his ſons had a quarrel with a Captain of 
Zurich. He had with him his three ſons and a 
daughter. His wife was in priſon at Copenhagen. 
When he found himſelf diſcovered, he embarked alone 
upon the Rhine, and died in the boat in February 
1664 near Nieubourg. The watermen carried him 
to a Convent in the neighbourhood : his ſon came 
thither, in order to fave the jewels found about him, 
and had him buried under a tree in the middle of 

the held. | | 
IL] Of confounding hiſtory <vith romance.) Tho' the 
author of the Hiſtorical Novel aſſures us, that every thing 
in it is very true, and that he has written nothing but 
d from memoirs, communicated to him by able and diſintereſt- 
ed perſons of that country, yet one cannot avoid thinking, 
that there are in this piece (ome romantic embeiliſh- 
(30) Idem, ibid. ments. The Counteſs Eleonor owned, that her hiſtory 
g. 153 · 
2 5) yo M;. bad heard her ſay this, having quoted ſomething from 
meirs of the Che- that hiſtory, adds, that this with ſome epiſodes might 
walier de Terlon ſerve as a proper ſubje of a romance (34). Undoubt- 
beſtow on that edly the author of the hiſtorical novel has executed 
138 this ſcheme. I do not thoroughly examine into the 
8 dbu ret facts, which the author always turns to the advantage 
the Hifterical of his hero, and ſometimes in a manner ſo ſevere againlt 
Nov. King Frederic (35) that he would deſerve a thouſand 
times more than Sorbiere, that the Embaſſador of Den- 


(32) Parival, 
tom. 3. p 


(33) Relat. 
Sorbiere, p. 146. 


contained a great deal of romance (33) ; the writer, who 


mark ſhould complain of him to the Court of France; 


but probably I may be allowed to confider as a ro- 
mantic thought that ſeverity capable of making the moſt 
reſolute of mankind tremble, with which the Count was 
looked upon, when he made his firſt declaration of love 
to the Counteſs Eleonor, to whom, ſays the author, 
the name of love appeared ſo ſhocking, that ſhe conceived 
a frightful idea of it. I do not paſs the ſame judg- 
ment upon the complaint of the Count, when under 
the exceſſive weight of his misfortunes he cried out, 
O God, when will you ceaſe. to affiit me? Nature ap- 
pears too plainly in this: it has all the air of true hiſ- 
tory, as the other particular has all the air of fiction. 
The propoſal of an unequal match, or a diſhonourable 
love, might have occaſioned ſuch a threatning ſeverity ; 
but the Count, who had all the advantages of body 
and mind, and was one of the beſt matches, which 
the Counteſs could hope for, addreſſed her with a 
view to marriage. Whence then could proceed this 
thundering ſeverity mentioned by the author, except 


from a romantic humour ? where, and no where elle, 


the declaration of love is followed by an immediate reſent- 
ment, aobich appears by the redneſs of our face, (it is 
Moliere, who makes a preciſe Lady ſpeak) and for a 
time baniſbes the lover from our preſence. Al laſt be 
finds means to appeaſe us, to accuſtom us inſen/ibly to the 
diſcourſe of his paſſion, and to extort from us the con- 
fent, which we give with ſo much reluctance (36). 
[2 ] This Count is often mentioned in the travels of 
Charles Ogier.] Charles Ogier, the worthy brother of 
the great Preacher Francis Ogier, travelied to Den- 


from Lewis XIII. They departed from Paris July the 
11th 1634. The account of this voyage is curious 
and well written. We find there, among other things 
relating to Count Ulefeld, that being contracted to the 
daughter of the King his maſter, and having an ulcer 
in his thigh he made a very great ſcruple of approach- 
ing a Lady of the Royal blood before he was cured. 
For this reaſon he went to France, to put himſelf un- 
der the care of an able Chirurgeon, whom Count d' A- 
vaux recommended him to. Uſ/dius crure laborabat 
inſanabiliter, ex ſententia ſcilicet omnium ſue nationis 
Medicorum, qui tamen anno poſtea, cim ſe ex conſilio Le- 
gati n:ftri Lutetiam contuliſſet, ab eximio Chirurgo P. 
Judæso ſanatus eſi. Alter mihi videbatur ille Philotteres, 
adeo acutis interdum doloribus cruciabatur : alioquin, culin 
fer benigniorum temtorum interwalla, vis mali paululum 
reſederat, innitebatur baculo. Ceterum tanta humi- 
nis wirtus ac dignitas fuit, ut dilectiſſimam illi Rex Da- 
niæ Filiam Leonoram deſponderit « at ille tam eximie 
puellz thalamiz crus putridum inferre reveritus, antequan 
nupliæ celebrarentur, opere-pretium duxit, fi ſe la bos io ſæ 


curationis carnificing ac periculis devoveret (37). i. e. (37) Carol. Oge- 
riue, in Itinere 


Dar ico, pag. 67. 


'* Uleteld had an incurable ulcer in the thigh, in the 
opinion of all the Phyſicians of his own country, 
though the year following, when he went to Paris 
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(36) Moliere in 
the comedy of 


ridicules, Act 1. 


4 ; Sc. 4. PAY. Ms 14. 
mark and Sweden with the Count D' A vaux Embaſſador of 8 tome. 


VOL 
The Counteſs his widow died March the 16th 1698. She could make verſes, and 


Kortholt, pag. 2» has left a work, which will perhaps be printed, It is the Life of ſome illuſtrious 


de Puellis Poetriis Women (1). 
edit. I 700, 


31 
22 


*« by the advice of our Embaſſador, he was cured by 
«« that excellent Chirurgeon P. Judzus. He ſeemed to 
«© me another Philoctetes, fo ſevere were his pains at 
« ſometimes ; though in his intervals of eaſe he could 
« walk by the aſſiſtance of a ſtaff. However, ſo great 
« was his virtue and merit, that the King of Denmark 


« contracted his beloved daughter Eleonor to him; but 
he being aſhamed to carry an ulcerous leg into the 
** bed-chamber of ſo fine a Lady, before the marria 
was ſolemnized, thought proper to ſubmit to a painful 
and dangerous cure.” This was very well done. 
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ULM or ULME, in Latin Uma, an Imperial City, the Capital of the Circle of 
Swabia, is ſituated upon the Danube, where it begins to bear boats. It was called ſo, 
becauſe there grows a great number of Elms in the neighbourhood, It is rich, well inba- 
bited, of great trade, regularly fortified, and adorned with a great many fountains. Its ſtone- 
I bridge over the Danube is a very fine one. It was formerly but a market-town, which 
= Charlemagne gave to the Abbey of Reichenaw, and was afterwards intirely deſtroyed by 
"If | Lotharius II. But the inhabitants of the country ſetiling there again, they redeemed at laſt from 
the Abbey of Reichenaw, by means of a large ſum of money, their liberty and independence, 


(a) Heiß. Hiſt. and procured themſelves to be matriculated among the Imperial Cities (a). . . . The Catholics 


robe Eg m · there are not very numerous, and have but two Churches, the Proteſtants having taken poſ- 
456. ſeſſion of all the reſt. The Senate conſiſts of one and forty perſons, of whom the Elders, 


2 (5) Idern, ibid, With the five firſt, form a ſecret Council, into which the Catholics are not admitted (b). 

"= Seele Sen. The Elector of Bavaria ſurprized this City September the 8th 1702 by a ſtratagem ad- 

1 alant for Sept. 5 | | "ag | . X - ; 

1 1702, pag. 392. mirably well executed (c). The Citizens having put themſelves in arms, and being di- ( See the Lene: 
N ee „ vided into eighteen companies of two hundred men each marched on with their co- 1 de ame tome | 
an Officer in the ** lours, and the very women of the city ran thither like the Prieſteſſes of Bacchus, Cent, p. 395, 
eee, Bava* « having taken for arms every thing that fell into their hands, but notwithſtanding all Fit 

8 « this the poſts taken by the troops of Bavaria were maintained (d).“ The Imperialiſts (4) Ibid. p. 402. 

_ commanded by General Thungen beſieged this City in September 1704 The garriſon . | 
made but a ſhort and weak reſiſtance : it capitulated on the 11th of that month, and 

obtained terms in all reſpects favourable and honourable to them. The Gazetteers of 

Holland being miſled by the News-writers of the Imperial Cities, who are almoſt 

always great liars, publiſhed, that after the garriſon marched out honourably, it was 

made priſoners of war, by way of repriſals for what had been done to the garriſon of 

Verceil in Italy by the Duke of Vendome ſome weeks before. The falſity of this news (e) See the 
was ſoon known; and in reality the two caſes would not have been parallel, ſince the 4 = 
garriſon of Verceil was treated, not contrary to the tenor of the capitulation, as the for Auguſt 1704, 


ſame Gazetteers publiſhed, though they retracted it afterwards (e), but preciſely according bed pap 164. 
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8 to the terms of the capitulation ſigned on both ſides. Je. „„ 
= ULYSSES, one of the moſt celebrated Generals of the Greek army at the ſiege of 

"Y (e) Profeſſor of Troy. Mr. Drelincourt (a) has communicated ſo many excellent memoirs of this hero 

8 Phyhe at Leyden« of the Odyſſey [A], that I am extremely ſorry that I cannot give them here ſo large a 

"MW 1 place as they deſerve. And as it is better to ſay nothing upon important ſubjects, than to 

1 CR om ſpeak by halves (0), I defer this whole article to another time, and I am very ſorry that 

= dicere. Salluſtius, this learned man could not himſelf inrich the public with that excellent portraiture of 

= "OE Ulyſſes, as he did with that of Achilles, of which three editions have been publiſhed. - 

EE. . | 

-” [A] So many excellent memoirs of this Hero of the in the reading of the ancient Greek and Latin writers, 


. Oayfjty.) He has collected all that is ſaid good or bad 
of this Prince of Ithaca, and reduced the whole into an 
admirable method. It is a collection of learning and 
criticiſm, which would aſtoniſh perſons moſt converſant 


Copiouſneſs and exactneſs, ſagacity and method, me- 
mory and judgment, ſhine ſo conſpicuouſly in this 
work, that one cannot tell which of theſe excellencies 
appear to molt advantage. | 


(a) Eccieſæ Pi- VOLKELIUS (JOHN), a Socinian Miniſter (a), was born at Grimma in Miſnia. 

e bo He was one of the greateſt men of that ſect. There are extant ſome letters written tO (4) Intitled, Nod? = 

Biblioth. Anti- him by Socinus, the firſt of which is dated April the 3d 1593 (b). He wrote one to 1 

trinit paß 96. him in 1396, upon Volkelius's having intimated, that he did not think that Socinus Diffelutio, 

(6) Ibia. had well anſwered the arguments of Francis David (c). He publiſhed in 1613 an an- (ö) Intiled, Re- 
(e) Hoornbeek, wer (d) and a reply to Smiglecius (e); but the principal of his works is that de vera Re- 2. o_ N 
9 — «d ligione, of which a great number of the copies were burnt at Amſterdam by the order of „ele, Nodi 
nian. pag. 65, the Magiſtrates January the 2oth 1642 [A]. On 


I ſhall 


of the work: It is the firſt of ſix books, which com- 
pole it. Several perſons think, that the Socinians have 
publiſhed no book more dangerous than this ; for which 


[[A That de vera Religione, of which a great num- 
ber of copies «were burnt. . . . . in 1642 ] It was 
printed at Racovia in 1630 after the author's death, 


The ſect judging it proper, that this book ſhould con- 
tain a complete ſyſtem of the Socinian doQrine, and 
find ing it defective in ſome points, appointed Crellius 
te add a ſupplement to it, viz. a treatiſe concerning 
God and the Divine Attributes. Crellius executed 
this commiſſion; what he wrote makes the firſt part 


reaſon undoubtedly it was that being reprinted at Amſter- 
dam, it was very neceſſary to ule it with all the ri- 
gour of the law, The Scout of Amſterdam ſeized at 
the Bookſeller's 450 copies, and prevailed with the 
Judges that theſe copies ſhould be confiſcated, and that 


(1) 12c0 Guild 


the Bookſeller ſhould be fined (1). Eight days after ers. 


the 
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(2) Steph. Cur- 
cellæus, Epiſtola 
ad Ruarum. It is 
the 86th of the 
aft Century of 
Ruarus's Letters, 
Page 407 · 

(3) See the 85th 
Letter of the 1ſt 
Century of thoſe 
of Ruarus, pag. 


408, 409. 


(4) Tra illo con- 


ſternati caſu 


(Czfii, i. e. the 
Sieurs Blaew) ut 
non facile poſtbac 


: cee ſunt li- 


ros excuſurt, 


Idem, pag. 409. 


(5) Ibid. p. 408. 


(6) Of whom 1 
ſpake above in 
citation (21) of 
the article VIR- 
GIL. See alſo 
Nouvelles de la 
Republique des 
Lettres, Auguſt 
1701, pag. 151, 
& ſeqq. 


(7) The Italian 
Tranſlator of 
Mr. Stouppe has 
committed here 
a flagrant ſault 
by ſuppreſling the 
words, importing 
that the author 


only ſuſpected 


this. A forza di 


ſuppliche, ſays he, 


delle fleſſo Gui- 
glielmo Bleau, 


(8) Stouppe, Re- 
ligion des Hol- 


landois, Letter 4. 


dated May 13, 
167 3. | 


(9) Jean Brun, 
Apologie pour la 
Religion des Hol- 
landois, page 216. 


(10) Idem, ibid. 
pag · 218 


VOL 


I ſhall have ſomething to obſerve concerning this fact, which is not wel — 
| | + 


the books were publicly burnt (2). Curcellzus having 
written an account of this to Ruarus February the 8th 
1642, ſent him word on the 12th of April following, 
that the new Schapens had annulled the ſentence of 
their predeceſſors (3), and ordered, that it ſhould be 
taken out of the Regiſters : fo that the Bookſeller who 
had not then paid the fine eſcaped with the loſs of his 
copies only, However he was ſo terrified with this ac- 
cident, that it was thought that it would be very diffi- 
cult to publiſh ſuch books (4). Curcellæus was ex- 
tremely defirous, that a book might be written againſt 
this proceeding of the Schapens of Amſterdam. Uti- 
nam wveſtrum aliguis praceps Scabinorum noftrorum judi- 
cium vellet expendere, & iſtos liprorum incendiarios pec- 
cati ſui coarguere." Si quem noveris ei rei idoneum, urge 
ut aggrediatur (5), 

The two letters of this Arminian Miniſter written 
in confidence to Ruarus give us ground to reject Mr. 
Stouppe's conjecture as abſolutely falſe. Read what 
follows; I quote it from the copy which Mr. Des- 
Maizeaux (6) was ſo kind as to ſend me, and not as it 
is in the firſt edition where I give the paſſage juſt as 


Mr. Arnauld has done in p. 46. of the ſecond part of 


his Apology for the Catholics. He has retrenched and 
altered ſome paſſages, and yet has made uſe of the Ita- 
lic character without taking notice of any chaſm. 
This is not acting like an exact author. The So- 
© cinian books were very ſcarce till within theſe few 
% years. Among thoſe, which had been publiſhed, 
« as being printed in places very diſtant, and of 
„ which but few copies had been taken, none could 
«© be procured but at a great price, and the greateſt part 
* could not be procured at all. The States-General 


* out of their ſpecial goodneſs and grace, and through 


« a very particular tenderneſs of conſcience have re- 
« medied this inconvenience. To ſatisfy the Socinians, 
4 and thoſe who were inclined to become ſo, they 
«© permitted the works of four of their principal Di- 
« vines, viz. Socinus, Crellius, Slichtingius, and 


«« Wolzogenius to be printed at Amſterdam, This 


« colleftion of Socinian writers in eight volumes in 
* fol. which coſt but an hundred guilders is fold pub- 
« licly at Amſterdam. A few years ago one could not 
*© have procured for two hundred piſtoles a ſmall part 
of theſe books, which now we can have for leſs 
* than ten. It is true that ſome time ago a book of 
„the Socinians was ordered to be burnt at Amiter- 
« dam, at the requeſt (7) undoubtedly of William 
% Bleau, who had printed it. A few days after this 
execution he expoſed the ſame book to public ſale, 
and in order to recommend the ſale, and enhance 
*« the price, he inſerted in the title-page, that it was 
„ the ſame book, which by order of the States had 


* been condemned to be burnt publicly by the hands 


« of the Executioner (+).” | 
There are ſeveral things to be cenſured in this 
paſſage. I. Mr. Stouppe ought not to have been 
ignorant, that the States General do not con- 
cern themſelves with the government of Amfter- 
dam 3 it does not beiong to them to permit or pro- 
hibit any thing to the Bookſellers of the province 
of Holland. II. It is not true, that either the States 
General, or the States of Holland permitted the im- 
preſſion of Socinian books. The works of thoſe four 
principal Divines, of whom Mr. Stouppe ſpeaks, were 
printed privately, See a particular account of this in 
the Apology for the religion of the Dutch (9). III. 
It is very falſe, that William Bleau defired that this 
Socinian book might be burnt: Curcellæus's two letters 
lainly ſhew, that the Sieurs Blaew were extremely 
vexed, that Volkelius's book ſhould be burnt ; and here 
follow ſome freſh evidences of that truth, which I 
borrow from the author, who anſwered Mr, Stouppe. 
«« (11) It was not William Bleau, who printed it, but 
“ John Bleau, But what an impertinent conjecture 
« was it, that this Bleau deſued the Magiſtrates to 
„ burn this book! If a dozen copies only had been 
« burnt, it might be ſaid, that your little ſuſpicious 
© ſoul had {ome ground to flart ſo malicious a con- 
« jecture. But you muſt know, that the Officer hav- 
ing orders to burn that book, ſeized this Mr. Bleau 
« jn the houſe of a friend of his, where he then was, 
* and cauſed him to be guarded by ſome of his 


4 


and the foundation of this fable was as follows. 


1642 (13). 


judicium pro Deo, per wer ſoſſue homines ed magis allicien- 


* men, while he went directly to his warehouſe, 
*« where he found all the copies, and cauſed them all 
to be burnt immediately (11). Half a day was en- 
*« tirely ſpent in throwing the books continually into 
© the fire, till it had conſumed the whole number, 
'« which was a great loſs to Mr. Bleau, beſides that 
„% he was fined two thouſand Guilders (12). Judge 
„ from hence whether it was at his requeſt that this 
* book was burnt, and whether he could have gained 
„ much by it.” IV. It is very falſe, that 2 feav days 
after this public execution, or at any other time, the 
ſame Bookſeller expoſed to public ſale Volkelius's book, 
and inſerted in the title, hat it was the ſame book 


(17) Curcellzus 
ſays, that there 
was an interval of 
eight days. 


(12) Curcellzus 
ſays only 1200, 


which by order of the States had been burnt publicly 


by the hands of the Executioner. The perſon, who fur- 
niſned Mr. Stouppe with memoirs, confounded things: 
This 
book of Volkelius was printed in Low Dutch at 
Rotterdam in 1649, and it was ſaid that the Schapens 
had cauſed it to be burnt in Holland in the year 
The author of the Apology for the Reli- 
gion of the Dutch obſerves, that one Colom, and not 
the Sieurs Bleau, inſerted this in the title page, but that 


- 


(13) Bib locb. 
Antitrinit, p. 96. 


this tranſlation was /ikexwi/e prohibited by the States (14). ( 14) John Brun, 
Mr. Des-Marets obſerves, that the addition of this ub! ſupra, p. 219. 


clauſe was a bait, which the ſecret Emiſſaries of the 
Socinians made ule of to encreaſe the ſale of the book. 
Quantum præſidii in eo reponant clancularii teterrime Hæ. 
reſeas emiſſarii & promotores, palam fecerunt ante bien- 


nium, illa in Belgicum idioma tranſlato, & gao ad ejus 


lectionem magis invitarentur homines præpoſterè curioſi, 
guibus ſolemne niti in vetitum ſemper cupereque negata, 
præ fo hoc Elogio, quod opus illud eſſet in Hollant by 
Schepen vonniſſe gedoemt, openbaerlijck geexecuteert, 


en met vyer verbrant anno 1642, in Januario (15). (15) Samuel Ma- 
The Synods of Holland did not forget this addition, refius, Præfat. 


in the remonſtrance, which I have mentioned in ano- 


[ydra Socinian- 


ther place (16). They complained that ſeveral Soci- % 22"'© 


nian books were tranſlated into Low Dutch, and men- 
tioned in the laſt place that of Volkelius. 
Crellins de Deo & ejus attributis & Volckelii quingue li- 


bri de vera religione : & ad irridendum zelum piorum 


tom. 1. printed at 
Groningen, ad 
Denique ann, 16;1, 


(16) In the arti- 
ce SQOCINUS 
(Fauſtus) remark 


dum, in r e poſuerunt in Hollandia ſententia Sca- IL] in the ſecond 


binorum eum li 
anno 1642, menſe Fanuario. 

It is certain, that Volkelius's book was not printed 
ſeparately in Latin after it was burnt in 1642. but was 
printed intirely in the Hydra Socintaniſmi expugnata, 


publiſhed at Groningen by Samuel Des-Marets (17). ( 


rum damnatum & publice combuſtum e paragraph. 


17) The firſt 


This Orthodox Profeſſor being deſirous to confute the . e ous 
Socinian ſyſtem would not ſuffer any perſon to ſuſpect, cond in 1654, 
that he had weakened the arguments of his antagoniſt, and the third, 


He cited them without the leaſt omiſſion, and added his Which is the laſt, 


anſwer to them in the ſame page. By this means every 


reader may compare hereſy and orthodoxy without any 
room to complain that hereſy is not repreſented in 
its full force, It muſt be owned that this manner of 
anſwering an adverſary is the moſt frank and ingenu- 
ous that can be followed. It ſhews that a perſon truſts 
to the goodneſs of his cauſe and the ſtrength of his 
pen: it prevents all ſuſpicions of fraud, ſuſpicions, 
which are juſtly entertained upon a thouſand occafions ; 


for it happens but too often, that an author repreſents 


unfaithfully the arguments, which he wants to confute. 
He pretends not to have ſeen what he finds himſelf in- 
capable of anſwering ; and when he cannot avoid tak- 
ing notice of ſome particulars, he omits ſome eſſential 
words. In ſhort, ſuppoſe as much as you pleaſe that a 
controverſiſt acts fairly, you will never perſuade the 
world, that the detached paſſages, which he quotes 
from the book which he anſwers, are a faithful repre- 
ſentation of that book, For the ſtrength of it almoſt 


always conſiſts in the connexion of the paſlages. Thus 


Mr. Des Marets could not do any thing more proper 
than to inſert intirely in his anſwer the book which had 
been burnt. He ſilenced the boaſts of heretics ; he de- 


prived them of all pretence to reproach the true 


Church with mean ſhifts, and to inſult the Orthodox, 
as people, who durſt not face their enemy, and find- 
ing themſelves incapable of oppoſing them implored the 
ſecular arm to burn, by a ſentence of the Magiſtrates, 
a book, the objections of which they could not an- 

| ſwer. 
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lated in the book intitled, La Religion des Hollandois. 


ſwer. Some ſatyrical Wits have affirmed, that the 

Profeſſor took this method, becauſe the Bookſeller in- 

ſiſted upon it, being perſuaded that Volkelius's text 

would make the anſwer, whatever it was, fell. This 

is a malicious falſity. It is infinitely more reaſonable 

to acquieſce in the reaſons alledged by the author him- 

ſelf. Mihi autem, ſays he (18), witio verti non debet, 

Pref. vol. 1. uod textum integrum libri nefarii curdrim recudendum. 
eee N Cum enim ſupprimi per hominum curiofitatem & mali- 
9 1 2 tiam nequeat, nec in eo voti ſui compos extiterit Ampliſſ. 
* Magiſtratus Amſtellodamenſits, mallui illum integrum fiſtere 

Lefori, ne crederer ſuffurari velle victoriam, quod 

nolebat Alexander, & data opera delumbare atque ex- 

tenuare Adwver ſarii nei argumenta : Ubi Lector ipſam 

Beſtiam ſua verba reſonantem audierit, (ut hic adbi- 

beam diflum A ſchinis de oratione Demoſthenis in ſe 

habita, relatum Hieronymo epiſt. ad Paul. de lib. Divin. 

cap. 2.) & fimul noftras ad illam Cenſuras & Annota- 

tiones &Mkuxdl x26 expenderit, facilius de totius Cauſe na- 

tura & merito judicabit. Oppoſita ſibi mutuo appoſita 

magis eluceſcunt. Et ficut vinum dulcius eft quod prope 

mandragoras creſcit, & ſuavius olent lilia & roſe, que 

juxta caepas & allia carpuntur, fic ex bac antitheſs 

plus accedet ſuaveolentiæ illi veritatis cauſe quam ſuſ- 

cepi propugnandam. Ita vident Lefores nihil metuere 

nobis ab i forum hominum ſlrophis & cavillationibus, 

(70) In his De- quandoquidem eas integras, ommbuſgue ſuis veſtitas colo. 

 fenfio Catbolica. rihus, proponimus & expendimus, confift noſl ræ cauſe, & 
quod eorum Sententias prodidiſſe ſuperaſſe eſt, wt /oguitur 

(20) in the an- Ficronymus ad Cteſiph. i. e. I ought not to be cen- 
wer to a book of 4. ſured for reprinting the intire text of this impious 
Be Sir % book. For ſince thro' the curioſity and malignity of 
vatore. «© men it cannot be ſuppreſſed, and the Magiſtrates of 
«© Amſterdam could not gain their wiſhes in that 

„point, I choſe rather to give the reader the whole 


is) Mareſius, 


(21) In the con · 
tutation ot the 

f S J 0 ontr 7 * 2 

ND & ** ſteal a victory, which Alexander refuſed to do, 


 Wiekiums „ and to weaken and enervate deſignedly the 
arguments of my antagoniſt. When the reader 
ſhall hear the beaſt himſelf bellowing out his own 
eavords, (that I may apply here the expreſſion of 
AÆſchines concerning Demoſthenes's oration againſt 
« himſelf, mentioned by St. ſerom Epi/t. ad Paul. de 
ib. Divin. C. 2.) and ſhall conſider our animadver- 


(22) In the An- 
ſwer to the ſame 
Socinus's Lec- 
tures. 


(23) In the An- 


wer to the Raco- 


wian Catechiſm. « fjons and wholeſom remarks upon him, he will be 


c the better able to judge of the merits of the cauſe. 
« Oppoſite things are more illuſtrated by being ſet 
« one againſt the other. And as wine is ſweeter, 


(24) In the An- 
{wer to Crellius's 
book de uno Deo 
S patre. 


(25) Niem (Ca- 
techiſmum Ra- 
kovienſem) olim 

Anglia ex ſancto 

& pio zelo pub- 


% more flagrant, which are gathered near onions and 
« parlick, ſo by this oppoſition a new flavour will 
4 he added to the cauſe of truth, which I have un- 
« dertaken the defence of. Thus the readers ſee, that 
| « we are under no apprehenſions from the artifices 
lice cremavit. „“ and cavils of theſe men, ſince we exhibit and con- 
Mn Page « ſider them intire and in their proper colours, truſt- 
olim makes me ing to the goodneſs of our cauſe, and that the 
chinle, that he “ /eruing of their opinions is a ſufficient confutation of 
does not ſpeak of c hem, as St. Jerom ſays ad Cte/.” He adds, that in 
an Act of Parlia- thig point he imitates Francis Junius (19), Sibrandus 
ment which con- ; : 
demned that Ca- Lubbertus (20), Paul Tarnovius (21), John Junius (22), 
techiſm to the 
flames in 1653 · 
See the Continua- 
tion of Micrelius, 
Page 9ag · 


dius (24). He informs us in the preface to the ſecond 
would make a different anſwer from his, viz. order the 
Socinian ſyſtem to be burnt. And as he commends 
(26) Seciniana the pious zeal of the Engliſh, who condemned to the 
Peſeis ... wide- flames the catechiſm of this ſect (25) ; ſo he complains 
2 „ih, of the toleration granted by Cromwell to thoſe here- 
eee " tics. He laments almoſt with tears of blood the con- 
fxiſſe. Mareſius, fuſion of England, which was become their metropo- 
Pref. II Tomi lis (26), and ſuffered a catechiſm containing, all their 
Hydre Socinia- blaſphemies to be printed at London, Modo enim ex 
niimi. Anglia allatus eſt Anglicd lingud conſeriptus Catechiſmus 


« treatiſe, leſt I ſhould be imagined to attempt to 


« which grows near Mandrakes, and lilies and roſes 


Alſtedius (23), and Bilterfeldius the ſon-in-law of Alſte- 


volume, that he ſhould not be ſorry, if the Magiſtrates | 
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duplex, major & minor, Londini publice excuſus hoc 
anno 1654 apud Ja. Cottrel pro Rich. Moone, ad in- 
ſigne ſeptem ſtellarum, in Cœmiterio Paulino, authore 
Johanne Biddle, ive Biddello, Magiſtro artium Oxonienſi, 
editus, uti pre ſe fert, in ecorum pratiam qui mer? 
Chriſtiani A 4 ſectæ addidti effe volunt, ( quamwvis 
nequeant ſe tales profiteri, quin eo ipſo ſectam ſpecia- 
lem ab aliis omnibus diſcretam conſlituant) & onines So- 
ciniani/ſmi impietates ac blaſphemias continet, eructat, pro- 
pugnat (27). i. e. There was lately brought from 
England a twofold Catechiſm, viz. a larger and 
„ ſmaller one, written in Engliſh and publicly printed 
at London in the preſent year 1654 by Ja. Cottrel 
„for Rich. Moone at the ſign of the ſeven ſtars in 
“% Paul's Church-yard, written by John Biddle Maſter 
* of Arts of Oxford, and publiſhed, as he pretends, 
for the ſake of thoſe who would be mere Coriſtians, 
and not attached to any ſect, though they can- 
not profeſs themſelves to be ſuch, without erectin 
themſelves into a particular ſe& diſtin from al 
others. This book contains and defends all the 
impieties and blaſphemies of the Socinians.“ Having 
anſwered Volkelius's book paragraph by paragraph, 
he mig ht have laughed at thoſe ſectaries, if they had 
urged to him the reflections, which Arnobius made upon 
the Idolaters having deſired the Senate to forbid ſome 
books of Cicero (28), wherein the vanity of falſe Gods 
is ſhewn. Refute them, ſaid Arnobius, if they con- 
tain any impieties, for to prohibit the reading of them 
is not defending the cauſe of the Gods, but being 
afraid of the teſtimony of the truth. Cum ſciam efJe 
non paucos, qui averſentur & fugiant libros de hoc jus, 
(Ciceronis) nec in aurem wellent admittere lectionem oþi- 
nionum ſuarum froeſumpta vincentem, cumque alios 
audiam mulſitare indignanter, & dicere ; oportere flatui 
per Senatum, aboleantur ut hæc ſcripta, quibus Chriſtiana 
religio comprobetur, & vetuſtatis opprimatur audtoritas : 


Quinimo fi fiditis exploratum vos dicere quicquam di Diis 


(27) Idem, ibid. 


LI 
A 


28 Theſe were 
undoubtedly Ci- 
cero's treatiſe de 


veſtris, erroris convincite Ciceronem, temeraria & impia 


dictitare refellitote, redarguite, comprobate. Nam inter- 

cipere ſeripta, & publicatam welle ſubmergere lectionem, 

non eſt Deos defendere, ſed veritatis teflificationtm time- 

re (29). It is certain, that Socinus took advantage of (29) Arnob. lib. 

his adverſaries having forbid the reading of his writ- 3* pag· m. 103. 

ings (30). . (Zo) ee Nouvelles 
We muſt not omit to obſerve, that the Engliſh com-  /a Republigue 

plained of Mr. Des-Marets for having charged their 4 Letter, July | 

nation with favouring Socinianiſm, and becoming the N 

metropolis of it. Read the ſollowing paſſage of Dr. 

John Owen, Proſeſſor of Divinity, and Vice-Chancel- 

lor of Oxford, le (Mareſius) univerſam gentem noſ- 

tram, ejuſque Gubernatores Socinianiſmi accuſat, & qui 

viri mos eft, horrendos clamores excitat, affirmans here- 

fin ibi ſedem Metropoliticam fixifſe Ec. De temeritate 

bujus cenſure & de ſtupenda ejus ignorantia in flatu 

rerum apud nos geſtarum, quas tamen referre, judicare, 7 

& condemnare præſumit, ſcripſi ad ipſum epiſtolam (31). (Jr) Joan. Owe- 

i. e. He [ Mareſius] charges our whole nation and nus, in Findic. 

the Government with Socinianiſm, and, according 8 . ce 

; pp n. Anglice. 

eto cuſtom, raiſes a dreadful clamour, affirming that Præfat. pag. 4. 
hereſy has fixed there as its metropolis &c. I have pud Dallzum, 

written a letter to him concerning the raſhneſs of i Viadiciit Ape- 

this cenſure, and his amazing ignorance of the 8, pag. 435 

ſtate of things with us, which notwithſtanding he 

preſumes to relate, judge of, and condemn.” Mr. 

Daille made uſe of this complaint of Dr. Owen, when 


he wrote againſt Mr. Des-Marets : the latter anſwered, 


that he had never received the Doctor's letter, and that 

he was extremely pleaſed to find that things were not 

any longer in that ſtate in England in which they had 

been (32). Thus he ſpeaks in a preface written in (42) Mareſius, 
April 1658. Now it is to be remarked that the pre- pda no Epi- 
face to the ſecond volume of the Anti- Vollelius is dated i Tbeolꝑicc. 
Auguſt the 12th 16544. | 


(a) Eraſmus calls VOLSIUS (PAUL) Abbot of the monaſtery of Haugſhofen (a) of the Order of 


this word in La- 
tin Hugenis Cu- 
ria. 


(5) See Letter 
35+ Book 1. of 
Eraſmus, pag» m. 
Irs 


Vol. X. 


St. Benedict, near Schelſtad in Alſatia, lived in the ſixteenth Century. He was a perſon 
of very great merit, and was highly applauded by Eraſmus (b), who dedicated to him, 
in 1518, the new edition of his Enchiridion militis Chriſtiani, He at laſt put in execution (e] See the 334 
the deſign he had entertained of throwing off his monkiſh habit, and abjuring the Popiſh 12 
Religion (c). He profeſſed himſelf an Anabaptiſt; but having been converted by 


k 12. 

by Eraſmus, and 

„the 43d of the 
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(4) Marcus 


Oratione de vita 


34 


em Ye death (d). 
pag. m. II. 


chelor in Philoſophy there [Z]. 


ſuch as Arithmetic, French and Italian. 


Doctor's degree in Divinity in July 1594. 


verfities of Switzerland [B], and that of Geneva. 
mentioned place, at the requeſt of Beza, on which occaſion he acquitted himſelf ſo well, 
that the Profeſſorſhip was offered him; however, he did not accept of it, he returning 
home for a particular reaſon, which was, his being offered a Profeſſorſhip in Divinity 
| The letter, by which he was invited, was put into his hands at Geneva 
in February 1596. He accepted of this employment, and diſcharged the duties of it in 
ſuch a manner as gained him very great fame, and made other Univerſities court 
him [CJ. In the year 1605, beſides his Profeſſorſhip he was appointed Miniſter of 


(a) Count de 

Bentheim then 
founded a fine 
ſchool in that 


at Steinfurt (a). 


[4] Tavo circumſtances prevented him from taking his 


degree of Bachelor in Philoſophy.) The one was, be- 
cauſe he would not act againſt the dictates of his 
conſcience, by taking an oath that he would ſubmit 
to the deciſions of the laſt Council (the Council of 
Trent ;) the other, becauſe his family, on account of 
the declining condition of their affairs, had thoughts 
of taking him from his ſtudies, and putting him in 
trade. Inflabat tempus promotionis ejuſdem ad Bacca- 
laureatum, & magiſierium philoſophiz, ſed que fieri 
non poterat niſi pro more ſolenniter aa in decreta 
Concilii Tridentini : itaque honorem ilium licet ejus potiri 
poſſet & forte wellet, tamen cum & conſcientie propter 
illud juramentum obſtaret, & jam parentum res magis ac 
magis inclinarent, repudiavit, & deliberatum eft de ſludiis 
itſius abrumpendis, ipſoque mercaturæ addicendo (1). 
Gualtherus, in [B) He made a wifit to the Univer fties of Switzerland.] 
Oren de vita He twice maintained two theſes publicly at Baſil (2); 
ita Conradi 


Veni. I. de Sacramentis ; (Of the Sacraments). 2. de cauſis ſa- 
| luis. (Of the cauſes of Salvation.) He was preparing a 
(2) Marcus third diſpute againſt Socinus de Chriſio ſervatore (Con- 


Gualtherus, in cerning Chriſt the ſaviour) ; but being deſirous of con- 


eee cluding his journey, he did not finiſh this piece; and 

Virſiit. I cannot leaving the original with Grynæus, took it back when 

number the pages, he returned to Baſil. The firſt work aſcribed to him 

this not being is, a colle ion of this Kind of theſes, containing up- 

done by the Prin- wards of twenty maintained at various times, begin- 

* ning at the year 1594. He prefixed to this collection 

the theſes de Sandta Trinitate, hoc eff de Deo Patre, Fi- 

io, & Spiritu ſantto ; concerning the Holy Trinity, that 

is, concerning God the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt ; and 

the theſes de Perſona. & Officio Chrijii ; i. e. Con- 

*© cernivg the perſon and othce of Chritt ;” and he 

employed it, ſome time aſter, as an apology in oppo- 

ſition to ſuch as charged him with ſhewing a tendency 

to Socinianiſm in thoſe two articles; he, in order to 

ſtop the mouth of calumpy, reprinted thoſe two theſes 

ſeparately, in 1612: Quas poſi modum apologies wicem 

efſe voluit, cum maligne quidam Fribunitii Stentores ipſum 

traducere inciperent, quæſi heretice de duobus illis capiti- 

bus ſentientem aut dacentem. Ideoque anno 1612 denuo 

& ſeorſim excudi curavit, ad os calumniæ obturandum 

(3) Idem, ibid. (3). We ſhall fee in the following remarks, that he 
pag: (E) 3. was Toon ſuſpected to have imbibed that hereſy. 

DLC] He diſcharged the duties of it in ſuch a manner 


as gained him very great fame, and made other Univer- 


fities court him.) Du Pleſſis Mornai and the Church 
of Saumur wrote to him in July 1602, to deſire him 
to accept of a Profeſſorſhip of Divinity in the Univer- 
ſity lately founded there. Vorſtius returned no poſitive 


van 


(4);Beza's preface yin, about the year 1539, he was Miniſter of the Church of Straſburg till his 


VORSTIUS (CONRADE) was born in Cologn the 19th of July 1369. His 
father, who was a Dyer, had not yet renounced the Popiſh Religion, for which reaſon 
he cauſed him to be baptized in his own pariſh ; but ſoon after he joined, privately, 
with the Proteſtants, and brought over his wife to the fame perſuaſion, 
children, and defigned him, whoſe article I am now writing, for a ſcholar. 
Grammar, and a little Rhetoric, in the village of Bedberdyk, where he ſpent five years ; 
and afterwards went to Duſſeldorp in 1583, where che continued his claſſical ſtudies till 
the year 1586. He afterwards removed to St. Laurence's College in Colen, where he 
learnt many things. Two circumſtances prevented him from taking his degree of Ba- 
His ſtudies were then interrupted, his family being in 
ſuch poor circumſtances, that they reſolved to bring him up to merchandize. He then 

ſpent two years in learning all ſuch particulars as might be of ſervice to him in trade, 
He then reſumed his ſtudies, and was ſent to 
Herborn in 1389, where Piſcator had taught Divinity three years. 
under him very ſucceſsfully, and even began ro inſtruct the children of perſons of 
faſhion. With ſome of them he went to Heidelberg in March 1593, and there took his 


in the Palatinate. 


They had ten 


He learnt 


Vorſtius ſtudied. 


The next year he made a viſit to the Uni- 
He read Divinity Lectures in the laſt 


Steinfurt; 


anſwer to their requeſt; Count de Bentheim, who was 
abſolutely determined to keep him where he was, an- 
ſwered Mr. du Pleflis ; and ſo the affair went no far- 
ther. In 1606, Maurice, Landgrave of Heſſe, offered 


Vorſtius the Profeſſorſhip of Divinity in Marpurg (4) ; (4) Ibid. pag. (E) 


and after writing to him ſeveral times for that purpoſe, 3 

he ſent him a coach and a trumpet, in order that the 

Profeſſor might perform the journey honourably, and 

in the moſt commodious manner. Mio præter diwer- 

fas literas fingularis honoris cauſa tubicine & rheda qua 

illuc weheretur (5). However, Count de Bentheim (5) Ibid, werſes 
would not give him leave to go ; and Vorſtius's friends 

and relations beſeeching him not to leave them, the 
Landgrave's invitation was as ineffeQual as that of 

Saumur. If the invitation to Leyden had ſucceeded no 

better, it is probable Vorſtius would have been thought 

orthodox at his death; for I muſt obſerve, that the 

ſuſpicions which were entertained of him, even before 

the year 1599, were ſufficiently erazed by his conduct 

And indeed, du Pleſſis Mornai would 

not have ſuffered him to be in Saumur, had he not been 

perfectly ſatisfied of his innocence ; and he could not 

but know what had paſſed at Heidelberg, Count de 

Bentheim being informed that his Divine was ſuſpect- 

ed, was reſolved to have the affair cleared up ; and 

therefore ordered Vorſtius to clear himſelf immediate- 

ly, and go to the Univerſity where he had received 

his Doctor's degree, and convince them of his being 

orthodox. Accordingly Vorſtius went to Heidelberg, 

where he gave an account of his faith ; and returned, 

cleared, to his abode (9); ＋ 
mitted him to the kiſs of peace (ad oſculum pacis) and Letters to the Di- 
gave him teſſeram hoſpitalitatis (the — 25 token of 3% 2 Boa 
hoſpitality) after ſigniſyipg to him, that he had been, 2 ani, 
in the wrong to advance certain particulars which fa- pag, 46. folio edit. 
voured the Socinians ; and making him promiſe that 

he would thenceforward refrain from employing ſuch 

phraſes as might give an occafion for ſuſpicion. He alſo 

was forced to make a proteſtation that he abhorred Soci- 

nus's opinions ; and was very ſorry the fire of youth had 

made him employ certain expreſſions, which ſeemed to fa- 

vour that heretic, and claſh with the doctrine of the Pro- 

teſtant Churches. Teſtetur etiam fibi dolere quod impetu 

Juvenili abreptus nonnulla ſcripſerit & — guæ So- 

cini erroribus favere, doftrinaque Ecclefiarum reforma- 

tarum, in quam juravit in ſua promotione ad Doctora- 

tum, adverſari videbantur (7). This was the 26th of (7) Yide David. 
September 1599; and the inſtrument drawn upon Parei Vitam, 
that occaſion is inſerted in the life of David Pareus, fs m. 59+ 
where we alſo meet with the following relation, which 


mult 


The faculty of Divines ad- (6) See Vorftius's 


85 Marcus 
ualter. ub! in- 
fra, citat. (c). 


cc 


Vo 


Steinfurt; and, as thoſe two employments had not been ſufficient to employ him, others 
were alſo beſtowed upon him, on which account his ſalary was. juſtly raiſed. Aliis quu- 


= muneribus a generoſo Dn, Comite (Bentheimenſi) aufus eſt. Cum duchus enim Confi- 
tariis & Miniſtro aulico cognitioni ac judiciis cauſarum & queſtionum matrimonialium  py- 


fectus eſt: tum examini novitiorum Miniſtrorum, denique Synodis & viſitatiombus Ectleſi- 


arum, 


In quorum onerum ſolatium extraordinarium ei ſtipendium conſtitulum (b). 1. e. 


« The generous Count de Bentheim beſtowed likewiſe other employments upon him: 


Oo 


« 


crc 


theſe ſeveral offices.” 


| muſt be acceptable to ſuch as defire to know a great 


_ mendatus fuit ad Profe/ſionem Theologicam in nova Schola 


Comiti in Bentheim, &c. 


number of particulars with regard to the hiſtory of 
learned men. Non ita pridem ſupremos in S. Theologia 
honores, five Doctoratum Facultas Theologica contulerat 
Viro Clariſſimo Domino Cox RADO VorsTio Colo- 
nienſi, gui poſtea a D. PaREO ob fingularem eru- 
ditionem, diſputandi acumen, & docendi cgmslas, com- 
Steinfurtenſi, Illuſtri & Generoſo Comiti D. AkNol po, 
In qua cum aliquandiu Or- 
thodoxam doctrinam cum magna laude propoſuiſſet, abrep- 
tus tandem ingenii &yxivia, aut ue, docendi, ani- 


mum applicuit ad lectionem nefarii libri Fausr i SOCINI | 


de Servatore : immo & authoris amicitiam aſfectavit ac 
coluit. Hine cothurnos corrumpendi receptam doctrinam, 


de lytro & ſatisfactione ]EsU-CHRIST1, Jubdole excogi- 


 tavit, quos & Diſputationibus tam publicis quam priva- 


tis in Schola habitis D tanquam vrounov venenum non- 
nunguam inſperſit, ac juventutem non parum turbavit. 
Sed fraus diu latere non fotuit ſagaciores Theologos, qui 
fermentum illud odorati, magno conatu & melo hominem 
monuerunt, ut refipiſceret : juxta illud : Retundat me 
Juſtus : benignitas erit: & corripiat me: unguentum 


erit præſtantiſſimum. Qin & ip Generojus Dn. 


(8) Philipp. Pa- 
reus, in Viia Da- 
vid. Parei, pag. 
mis , 56. 


Comes, admonitus a viris gravibus, Doctlorem ſuum 
ſeris hortatus fuit, ut in gratiam rediret cum Eccleſiis, 
& fratribus, quos ſua xancdtic magno totius Eccleſia 
ſcandalo non ceſſaret offendere : nec ante ad munus do- 
cendi in ſua ſchola rediret, quam Teſtimonium Or Node 
auferret, ab iis preſertim, qui publicam docendi faculta- 
tem in Academiis ei fuiſſent largiti (8). i, e. Not 
long ſince the faculty of Divines had beſtowed the 
„ higheſt honours in Divinity (a Doctor's degree) 
* on the moſt eminent Cox RAD VorsTivs, a native 
„ of Colen ; who afterwards was recommended by 

David Pareus, on account of his great learning, 
ſubtlety in diſputing, and perſpicuity in inſtructing, 
to the illuſtrious and generous Arnold Count of 
Bentheim, ia order that he might give him the 
Proſeſſor's chair, in the College lately founded in 
Steinfurt. He taught the orthodox dodrine there, 
for ſome time, with great applauſe ; but, at laſt, 
impelled by the acuteneſs of his genius, or his pro- 
penſion to teach a new Doctrine, he applied him- 
ſelf to the peruſal of Faustus Socinus's impious 
treatiſe 4e Servatore, and even was very deſirous 
of ingratiating himſelf into the author's friendſhip, 
and accordingly he did cultivate it. He then art- 
fully revolved in his mind, how he might moſt ef- 
fectually corrupt the received DoC&tine, concerning 
the propitiatory ſatisfaction of Es CHRIST ; 
which he, at times, both in his private and public 
diſputations, would intermix with a ſecret poiſon, 
whereby he greatly infected the minds of the young 
ſtudents. However, it was impoſſible for this fraud 
long to eſcape the notice of the more ſagacious Di- 
vines, Who, perceiving the leaven, exhorted this 
man, with great warmth and zeal, to repent ; a- 
greeably to the following ſaying, Let the righteous 
man /mite me, it ſhall be kindneſs ; let him rebuke 
me, it ſhall be a moſt precious ointment. But the 
„ noble Count himſelf, being told this by ſome per- 

ſons . of eminence, ſeriouſly admoniſhed his Divine 
to be reconciled to the Churches and his brethren, 
whom, to the great ſcandal of the whole Church, 
he inceſſantly offended by his newly-ſtarted opi- 
nions : and adviſed him not to reſume his employ- 
ment of teaching in his College, till he ſhould pro- 

X | 
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Leyden. 


ſea. 


« for he, with two Counſellors, and a Court-miniſter, was nominated to preſide in 
taking cognizance of and judging matrimonial cauſes ; and in examining young Candi- 
dates for the Miniftry ; and, in fine, in Synods and at Viſitations. An extraordinary 
ſtipend was allowed him, as a reward for the great pains he took in the diſcharge of 
He was invited to Leyden in 1610, in order to ſucceed Armi- 

nius there; and after having wavered for a year, he accepted of that employment [D]. 


and 


e cure a teſtimonial of his orthodoxy, from thoſe eſpe- 
« cially who had given him leave to teach publickly 
in Colleges or Academies,” 


[D] After having wawvered for a year, he accepted f 


of that empleyment.) Nothing was wanting to this in- 
vitation ; it being approved by the States of Holland 


and Prince Maurice, who even ordered the deputies, 


one of whom was his own Miniſter, or Chaplain, to 
preſs Vorſtius as earneſtly as poſſible, in order that 


ne might come and be Profeſſor in the Univeclity of 


Adeo quidem benigne, ut illuſtriſſ. Princeps 


reverendum virum D. Joannem Wienbogardum (this was 


his Chaplain} una cum wiro clari//imo Nicolas Zeyſtio, 
Syndico Leydenfi, cum mandatis mitteret, ut hortaretur 
quantum poſſet Dominum Vorſlium, ne petitionem ac waca- 
tionem hanc Ordinum & Curatorum fruflraneam efje 
wvellet (9). Iam of opinion that Vorttius, had he not 
been moſt ſtrongly ſolicited by the Chiefs of the Ar- 
minians, would never have embarked on ſo ſtormy a 

a. He was beloved and honoured in Steinfurt ; he 
enjoyed the utmoſt tranquillity, and was in the higheſt 
reputation in that city; and he doubtleſs foreſaw that, 
in the ſtate in which the controverſies of Arminius 
and Gomarus were at that time, he ſhould meet 
with great oppoſition in Holland, He was tempted, 
if I miſtake not, by the glory he ſhould gain by ſup- 
porting a party which was weakened by Arminius's 
death. To this were added motives drawn from con- 
{ſcience ; they repreſented to him, that he would one 
day be accountable for the ill uſe he ſhould make of 
his talents, in caſe too great a fondneſs for eaſe ſhould 
make him negle& ſo happy an opportunity, of efta- 
bliſhing the truth in a country where it had already 
taken root. However this be, his evil ſtar ſeparated 
him from Count de Bentheim, to convey him to Hol- 
land, where, amidſt unnumbered rocks and ſhelves, 


he at laſt met with a fatal ſhipwreck. He there loſt 


his honour and his fortune ; he was branded both by 
the eccleſiaſtical and civil Courts. This was a good 
argument againſt Arminianiſm ; this would oblige one 
to acknowledge the fatality of events. His panegyriſt 
ſuggeſts to me this reflection. Vir optimus, ſays he 


(10), jam litium Theologicarum gue in Belgio inter Eccle- 


fiaſticas exorte erant, gnarus & ob eas non temere tam 
duram provinciam capiendam ralus, non quidem prorſus 
quod offtrebatur repudiavit, ſed toto nibilominus pene anno 
aſſenſum ſuſpendit. ldgue eo magis quod tenſo ac tenact 


 quodam germaniſſime benevolentiz vinculo alligatus 4 


ſuis egerrime avelli poſſet, certatim contra adnitentibus 
omnibus ut decus illad ſchole novellæ retineretur : ſed 
currebant jam propinqua viri FaTA, gue ipſum quogue 
communi & immerite cladi involvendum DESTIN AVE“ 
RANT. Had Vorſtius continued quiet in Steinfurt, 
the errors he had inſerted in his treatiſe de Deo would 


not have brought him into much trouble, and he might 


eaſily have recovered from that falſe ſtep he had ta- 
ken; but the queſtion being, whether or no he ſhould 
teach at Leyden, that is, whether a riſing party ſhould 
oblige the other to truckle, nothing was torgiven him; 
this treatiſe 4e Deo became a worſe book than 
the Koran. This parallel is not invented by me, but 
is found in the author I quoted juſt now. Reip/a. com- 
perimus, lays he (11), vebementius & acerbius librum 
ipſum oppugnaſſe quam unguam quiſquam Chriſtianorum 
Mahbumedis Alcoranum, aut recutitorum Talmudica de- 
lira inuaſit. Negue unquam Lucianus, Porphyrius, Ju- 
lianus, Libanius, aut quiſquis ſamili in Chriſtiana male- 
dicentia fuit, tam crude & barbare exceptus a weteribus 

| ſcriptoribus, 


(0 Gualther, de 


wita & obitu C. 


HVorſtii, folio E 3 


ver ſo. 


(ro) Idem, ibid. 
ſolio E ＋ 


(11) Ibid, folio 
M. 2. 
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(12) Ibid. folio 
(F). 


V.OR 


and went to Leyden with his family, with. the. moſt authentic teſtimonials of his being 
orthodox [E], and very prudent in his conduct and manner of life; but he met with ſome 
inſurmountable obſtacles. The Clergy who maintained, in oppoſition to the Arminians, 
the ancient doctrine of Calvin, were perſuaded that ſhould Vorſtius, who differed in 


opinion from them, be Divinity-Profeſſor in Leyden, he would do an irreparable injury 


to their cauſe. Hence they were induced to repreſent, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the danger 
which would accrue from it; they charged: our Vorſtius with a numberleſs multitude of 
hereſies; they got foreign Univerſities to concur with them on that occaſion, or procured 


the moſt ſevere teſtimonials againſt his doctrine ; alarmed the religious zeal of King 


James [V], and prevailed with him to deſire the Republic of Holland to drive out ſuch 


fſeriptoribus, qui tamen etiam habebant acetum in pedlore, 
atque hic Nofter ab infrunitis adverſariis ſuis male mul. 
tatus ob ſerium & ſolidum illud ſcriptum. 1. e.“ And 
« indeed it appeared, that this work was attacked 
e with greater violence; than ever any Chriſtian had 
« fallen upon the Koran of Mohammed, or the idle 
«© chimzras of the Talmud. Nor were Lucian, Por- 


„ phyry, Julian, Libanius, and ſuch virulent writers 


« againſt Chriſtianity treated ſo cruelly and barbaroul- 
&« ly by the ancient writers (the fathers) who yet, it 
« muſt be owned, were not without gall, as our Vor- 


© ſtius was ill uſed by his ſtupid adverſaries, on ac- 


* count of this ſerious and ſolid performance.” It 
will appear by the remark [O]. bow greatly the 
Arminians prejudiced themſelves, by their inviting 
him. | 

[E] With the moſt authentic teſtimonials of his being 
orthodox.) We fee, in his hiſtory, the teſtimonial 
which Counts de Bentheim gave him, as well 


as that which he was indulged by the illuſtrious Col- 


lege at Steinfurt. What I quote, contains but a 


ſmall part of the elogiums which are beſtowed upon 


him in thoſe teſtimonials {12). Poſt exceſſum nominati 
pientiſimi Domini parentis noſtri bactenus fidelem ipſius 


operam, vitam irreprebenſibilem, Chriſtianam & puram 


doctrinam atque inſtitutionem, & inde con ſecutam propa- 
gationem & ædißcatione m Eccleſia & Schole reipſa ex- 
perti ſumus. i. e. After the departure of our moſt 
© pious father abovementioned, we till now have ex- 
« perienced his faithful labour, his blameleſs life, and 
« his pure and Chriſtian doctrine, which has greatly 
« increaſed and edified our Church and School.“ 


This is the extract of the teſtimony of Counts. Here 
follows part of that of the illuſtrious School. Publice 
e ſandte teſtamurr . . . Conradum Vorſlium . . . . 


ita ſe probaſſe, ut . . . . in hac Republica inculpatum 
ſandtumque curſum ſexdecim circiter annorum continuo- 
rum cum in Ecclefia docendo, tum in ſchola ſacras literas 


interpretando, publice privatimque diſputando, juventutem 


in orthodoxa religione erudiendo ita peregiſſe, ut pietate 
erga Deum, probitate & dilectione erga proximum nibil 
prius, mibilque antiquius habuerit. Et ut paucis multa 
comprehendamus, witam Deo piiſque omnibus placentem, 


ortbodoxo Theologo ©& Profefſore dignam egerit. i. e. 


We teſtify in the molt public and ſacred manner, 
« that Conrad Vorſtius . . has behaved, for 
% about ſixteen years, in ſo blameleſs and holy a 
« manner among us, whether in inſtructing in the 
« Church, in interpreting the Scriptures in the School, 
% in public and private diſputations, or in teaching 
«« young people the orthodox principles ; that he ap- 
<« peared to us to have had nothing more at heart, 
<«« than piety towards God, probity and love towards 
«* his neighbour. And, to ſay many things in few 
« words, he led a life that was pleaſing to God and 
« all pious men, ſuch an one as became an orthodox 
« Divine and Profeſſor.“ He was favoured with the 
like teſtimonials from the Council of the city and con- 
ſiſtory, which, however, the hiſtorian does not give 
us ; he contents himſelf with ſaying, in order to be 
as ſhort as poſlible, that they contain the ſame things 
in ſubſtance as thoſe he exhibits to us: Adderem hic 
totidem præterea alia, unum Senatus opidani, alterum 
Conſiſtorii ( ut nunc vocant ) 82282 niſi & plane 
idem prioribus iſtis dicerent, & mihi brevitatis fludium 
aurem velleret. It muſt be obſerved that Vor- 
ſtius obtaived all theſe teſtimonies, after the impreſ- 
fon of the terrible treatiſe de Deo, which occaſioned 


him to be ſo much inveighed againſt, in Holland, 
as an impious wretch, a blaſphemer, and an atheiſt. 


| Ab bis Theonibus prope nil aliud audire cogeretur quam 


a heretic. 


innumeras & uno libro non dicendas calumnias, diferia, 

convicia, ſcommata, punctiones, nempe de eus impietate, 

blaſphemiis, mendaciis, perjurio, de ſlupore, inſcitia, oF 

præcipue de herifibus (fi peo placet) Pelagianis, Aria- 

nis, Socinianis, Servetr, Enjedini, Ofterodi, Papiſticir, | 
INS Turcicts, Fudaicis, Paganis, Atheis (13). (11) Ibid. folio 
1. e. He was forced to hear ſcafce any thing elſe, M3. | 


* from theſe ſlanderers, but numberſeſs calumnies, (ſuch 


* as one book could not contain) ir vectives, ſcoffs, 
ce 


jeers, and railings, with regard to his impiety, 
„ blaſphemies, lies, perjury, flupidity, ignorance ; 
and eſpecially concerning bis hereſies, (I will war- 
«« rant ye) of Pelagius, Arrius, Socinus, Servetus, 
© Enjedinus, Oſtorodus; and of the Papiſts, and 
“Turks, Jews, heathens and atheiſts.” I repeat it 
once again, could he have been contented to ſpend 
all his days in the ſchool at Steinſurt, he, in all pro- 
bability, would have been reputed, at his death, an 
orthodox Divine. 

[F] They alarmed the religious zeal of King James.] 
Such were the wars this Monarch delighted in. He 
intereſted himſelf more in this, than in that of the 
King of Bohemia his ſon-in-law ; and was ſo coura- 
gious as to cauſe Vorſtius's book to be burnt, I mean 
the treatiſe 4e Deo. Several copies of it were burnt in 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge. The King was 
hunting when it was brought him; and he ran it over 


with ſo much diſpatch, that he ſent, in an hour's time, 


to his reſident at the Hague, a catalogue of the ſeveral ., 1 
hereſies he had found in that work. He commanded his 1 ra 54 2 
reſident to notify to the States, that he greatly deteſted that this brag 
thoſe hereſies, and thoſe who ſhould tolerate them. Vorſtius ſhould 
The States anſwered, that if Vorſtius was guilty of deny, or equivo- 
the errors which were laid to his charge, they would 75e. With regard 
LOAD g . to theſe blaſphe- 
not ſuffer him to live among them. However, his mous points f 
Britannic Majeſty was not ſatisfied with this anſwer ; hereſy and athe- 
and therefore he wrote a letter, dated the 6th of Oc- iſm, already pub. 
tober 1611, to the States, by which he earneſtly 4g by him; 
preſſed them to baniſh Vorſtius, though he ſhould deny I 
the errors which were laid to his charge; for ſhould ſhew his perſon 
. p » 
he -own them, and be convicted on that occaſion, his and not burn 
Majeſty is firmly of opinion that he ought to be burnt bim, though no 


(14). He declares, that if the moſt earneſt endeavours heretic better e- 


F 3 | ſc 
are not uſed, to extirpate this riſing hereſy, he determi- 9 


ned to proteſt publickly againſt ſuch abominations; will to your chriſtian 
ſeparate from the union of ſuch falſe and heretical prodence, But on 
Churches ; and in quality of Defender of the Faith, > Pn of any 
will exhort all the refl of the Proteſtant Churches to of hide ko Send 
take one general reſolution, in order to extinguiſh and ſend him to live por? 
to hell thoſe abominable, newly-found herefies ; and that, teach among you, 
with regard to himſelf, he will forbid all his ſubje&s, would be ſo ado- 
to frequent fo peſtilential a place as the Univerſity of rags a thing, 
Leyden. Vorſtius, before this letter of King James rel hag 
had been preſented to the States, had been inſtalled at mong you will 
Leyden, For this reaſon the Ergliſh envoy, when he ever harbour ſuch 
preſented it, made a very violent ſpeech againſt this 2 intention. 
inſtalment ; and threatned the United Provinces with the Let dens 
enemity of the King his ſovereign, in caſe they ſuffered Mercure Fran- 
Vorſtius to live among them. He was anſwered, that 5's, tom. 2. pag. 
this Profeſſor had orders not to proceed in the exerciſe 460. Colen edit. 
of his employment, till he had anſwered the accuſa- 47% He wi 
tions; which ſhould be examined in the States of hs 38 
Holland, the February following. The Ambaſſador, nifeſtos, he wal 
little ſatisfied with this anſwer, again made a ſpeech Print and publiſh, 
in which he entered his Porn: and menaced the oy firongly he 


States, not only with the hatred of King James, but — — 


alſo with his pen (15). But the ſame anſwer was re- Vorſtius, and all 

turned him as before; and they ſaid farther, that they thoſe who main- 

were aſſured that his Britannic Majeſty would be ſatil- tin them. Merc, 

fied with the conduct of the States of Holland. Not- whom" wh 

withſtanding this anſwer, the Prince in queſtion pub- alter 
liſhed 


y he 
jeiſms 
z of 
nd all 
main- 
Merc, 
bid. 


mark [X]. 


book intitled, 


VOR 
a heretic. They then proceeded againſt him [G]; and matters grew ſo warm, that 
Vorſtius was forced to reſign, proviſionally, his employment, and leave Leyten, in or- 
der to wait elſewhere for a definitive ſentence with regard to this diſpute. He retired to 
Tergow about the month of May 1612, where he lived undiſturbed [H] till 1619, 


when he was forced to leave Holland ; for the Synod of Dort having declared him un- 
worthy of the Profeſſorſhip [I], the States of the Province diveſted him of that employ- 


liſhed a book, in which he ſet forth his conduct in 
that affair, and the motives of it ; diſputing, at the 
ſame time, ſtrongly againſt Vorſtius. The latter pub- 
liſhed a ſmall anſwer to the extracts, which that 
Monarch had committed to the States, I mean the 
anſwer to the propoſitions extracted from the book de 
Deo. He dedicated it to the States the 15th of De- 
cember 1611. It is written in the moſt reſpectful 
terms, as it ought to be, with regard to King James. 
Theſe ſeveral dates prove Spondanus to have com- 
mitted an error, he relating, under the year 1610 
(16) Num. 12. (16), that King James, exaſperated at the States for 
indulging a protection to Vorſtius, whoſe books he 
had cauled to be burnt, threatned them, in caſe they 
did not baniſh him, to aſperſe them all the world 
over, as ſupporters of apoſtates, and to turn his alliance 
with them into an eternal hatred ; and that the States, 
intimidated at theſe menaces, diſmiſſed, but very much 
againſt their will, Vorſtius. Spondanus adds, that 
Vorſtius was honoured in all places, through which 
be paſt, as an Apoſtle, ever ſince the States had diſ- 
miſled him. All this author's errors do not conſiſt 
entirely in anachroniſms ; for Vorſtius, from the time 
that the States had diſmiſſed him, concealed himſelf, 
and was expoſed to the moſt injurious treatment and a 
(17) See the re- thouſand dangers (17). | 5 2 
[G] They then proceeded againſt him.] Marcus Gual- 
therus has maimed his narrative here; he ſuppreſſing 
ſome incidents, which ought to have been eſſentially in- 
troduced into the hiſtory of this hero. Here follow 
two. He ought to have faid, that the Gomariſts hav- 
ing oppoſed the invitation of Vorſtius, the States of 
_ Holland ordered them to ſhew cauſe wherefore. Ac- 


cordingly there were ſix Calviniſt Miniſters, who in the 


(18) It conſiſted famous conferences of the Hague (18), propoſed their 
of fix 3 grievances againſt Vorſtius the 2gth of April 1611. 
_— They charged him with maintaining ſeveral Socinian 
ps doctrines ; and aſſerted, that his book de Des ſeemed 
to be written by an atheiſt rather than a Divine. The 
States ordered them to maintain, in their preſence, 
theſe accuſations againſt Vorſtius, and requred him at 
the ſame time to defend his cauſe. This was accord- 
ingly performed in preſence of the fix Miniſters whom 
each party had deputed, and in preſence of the Cura- 
tors of the Univerſity of Leyden ; and when Vorſtius 
had been heard, the States pronounced, that there was 
no reaſon why his call to the Profeſſorſhip ſhould not 
be fully ratified (19). In this manner, though the 
Pacificatorium Calviniſt Miniſters rejected his anſwers, Vorſtius would 
diſſe Begii, have come off with triumph, had not an unhappy ac- 
fer Salomonem Cident come in the way. This was the ſecond particu- 
Theodvium, pag. lar, which the hiſtorian ought to have related. Some 
6i,& ſez. of Vorſtius's diſciples cauſed to be printed in Frieſland, 
| a ſmall treatiſe 4e Officio Chriſtiani hominis, which 

contained ſeveral doctrines of the Antitrinitarians. It 

was publicly burnt : ſome of the perſons who had pro- 

cured the impreſſion of it weie diſcovered, and ſome 

letters found upon them were publiſhed, and contained 

many praiſes of Vorſtius, and many cauſes of ſuſpicion 

againit ſome other Divines, Thoſe, who publiſhed theſe 


(19) See the | 


letters, added an advice to all the Proteſtant Churches, - 


in order to alarm them ſtrongly. They then examined 
very ſtrictly all Vorſtius's books, all the pieces he had 
dictated, all his manuſcripts, in order to find ſubjects 


fur accuſation. The States of Frieſland gave notice of 


all this to thoſe of Holland, and to the Curators of the 
Univerſity of Leyden. Vorſtius was therefore obliged 
to clear himſelf in the moſt folemn manner, and to 
declare, that though he had wric ſometimes to the So- 
cinians in Poland, he yet thought very differently from 
them ; and that the only motive of his doing this was, 
in order to inform himſelf the better of their opinions, 
and that he did the ſame with regard to the Jeſuits, 
whom he did not ſcruple to correſpond with. He de- 
livered his Confeſſion of Faith duly figned with regard 


Vor. X. 


ment, 


to the myſtery of the Trinity and the divinity of the 
Word; and the 22d of May 161 2 he ſpoke an apolo- 
getical ſpeech before the States of Holland (20). 
The reader will find below that this affair put him un- 
der a neceſſity of publiſhing ſeveral books. 

[H] He lived undiſturbed at Tergow.] This appears 
from the teſtimonial, which the Magiſtrates of that place 
gave him the zoth of July 1619. They certify there- 
in, that during the ſeven years and three months 
which he refided in their city, he behaved like a man 
of worth and honour. Seſe in omni converſatione & 
actionibus geſſerit honefle, probe, modeſie, & ad exemplum, 
nec quicquam nos aliud quod ad mures & vitam ejus 
attinet, ob ſerwaverimus vel audiverimus (21). The 
author of his life, when he gives us this teſtimonial, 
takes particular notice, that the Magiſtrates who 
granted it were of the new eſtabliſhment, that is, very 
oppoſite to the Arminians. I ſhall here take notice of 
two errors of Paulus Freherus. He ſays (22) that 
Vorſtius going to Holland, and perceiving that the 
feuds grew higher every day, threw up his Profeſſor- 


37 


(20) Ex eodem 
Pacifi catorio 
Belgii alſſecti, 
pag: 64, & ſeq. 


(21) Apud Mar- 
cum Gualthe- 
rum. 


(22) Theat. Vi- 


rorum illuflrium, 


pag 363» 


ſhip, and retired to Steinfurt till the Magiſtrates had 


given ſentence with regard to this diſpute. Now this 
is the firſt error; Vorſtius retiring to Tergow and not to 
Steinſurt. Freherus adds, that becauſe Vorſtius had ſuc- 
ceeded Arminius, he was obliged to engage in mighty 
diſputes with Gomarus. This is a new error; for this 
implies, that, abſtradted from, and after the diſputes 
which had obliged Vorſtius to retire, he was engaged 
in ſome particular diſputes with Gomarus. Now 
this is falſe two ways; he was rot engaged in any 


_ conteſt with Gomarus, who had retired to Zeland, 


becauſe he would not have him for a co'legue (33); 
and had he had any diſputes with him, they mult 
have been the ſame with thoſe that forced him to go 
to Tergow. | | | | 

[1] The Synod of Dort having declared him unworthy 
of the Profeſſorſhip.) The author of his life exagge- 
rates in a very odious manner this circumſtance ; he 
ſaying that they had condemned Vorſtius, without 
ſhewing any regard to the requeſt he had made, of 
being heard before ſentence ſhould be paſt upon him. 


There is ſo much paſſion, ſo many injurious expreſſions 


in this part of his hiſtory, that I will not ſally the pa- 
per with them. I quote that which is only narrative, 
or Which is ſo connected with the narrative, that 
were it to be omitted, the remainder would be utterly 


(23) See the Life | 


F Gomarus, a- 


mongſt the Pro- 
feſſors of Gro- 


ningen, page 77+ 


dark. However, if I do quote any harſh expreſſions, 


1 at leaſt will take ſuch as have the lealt virulence. 

Procurante . . 

abſens inaudituſque condemnatus Q Profeſſoris titulo ac 

bonore indignus declaratus fit 

Ecclefiis & Scholis reformatis nequaquam toleranda, 

fed cum deteftatione penitus eliminanda atque extir- 
panda eſſet. Non obſtante quod tam ſerio rogatu per li- 
teras ambierit, ut Synadus ipſum audire, errorum ac he- 
reſam ( quas e legitime ac liquide ex verbo Dei 
convincere, & Cbriſtiana lenitale refiora docere vellet. 
Cajus equidem judicij ac ſententiæ damnatorie, quam nibil 

alind quam craſſa in vidia conflavit, & Vorſtii ad cœtum 
um epiſtole ſatis ſeriæ & prolixe, fi vel minimam 

adbuc honefli ſanguinis guttam habent, ſacroſan#i ſcili- 

cet Concilii illius togatos patres æternum pudere debet. 
Maxime cum tam probas colloguii conditiones, itemque 
alia pro veritate adverſus hereticos præſtanda offerret. 
Sed viri hujus linguam ac legitimam cum eo diſputatio- 
nem pejus iſti lucifugæ formidabant, quam fullo ulu- 
lam. 1. e. It was fo brought about, at the ſolicitation 
of Bogermannus, that Vorſtius was condemned abſent 
© and unheard, and was declared unworthy of the title 
« and dignity of Profeſſor. . . as one whoſe doctrine 
“ ought not in any manner to be tolerated, in the Pro- 
« teſtant Churches and Schools; but on the contrary 
% ought to be rooted up with deteſtation. In this 
« manner he was uſed, though he had ſo earneſtly 
| « entreated, 


K 


.. Bogermanno effettum ej, ut Vorſtius 


. ut cugus dotrina in 
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ment, and ſentencell him to perpetual baniſhment. I] know not the place he went to; 


but he lay concealed two years, and was more than once in danger of death [A] 3 many 


perſons being fired with ſo furious a zeal, that they imagined it was not fit 


« entreated, by letter, the Senate to hear him; that 
« they would prove to him fairly and evidently, by 
the word of God, that he really was guilty of the 
errors and herefies, which they inveighed againſt, 
«* and put him into the right way with ſuch a mild- 
« neſs as became Chriſtians. The Fathers of that holy 
« Council, if they are not abſolutely loſt to all ſenſe 
« of honour and honeſty, ought to bluſh eternally 
« for their judgment, and the damnatory ſentence 
« pronounced by them (which was owing wholly to 
« the blackeſt envy) whenever they call to mind 
« the long and ſerious epiſtles, which Vorſtius ſent to 
ce their \\mbly, eſpecially fince he offered ſuch rea- 
© ſonable conditions in order for procuring a confe- 
<< rence, and other meaſures neceſſary for the ſupport of 
* truth in oppoſition to heretics. But theſe ſons of 
« darkneſs dreaded more this man, and a fair diſ- 
« pute with him, than owls do the light.“ In this 
manner Vorſtius's friends accounted it glorious for him, 
becauſe the Synod of Dort refuſed to hear him ; they pre- 
tending that the Synod were intimidated at the ſtrength 


K «a 
* - 


of his genius, the fire of his eloquence, and the weight 


of his arguments ; and were afraid of being vanquiſhed 


in the diſpute. 1 alſo will copy what the hiſtorian ſays 


with regard to the ſentence pronounced by the States of 
the province. Poſt hunc ſacri fulminis fragorem, 
e alia Vorſtium & immitior tempeſtas, quod neceſſe erat, 


© excepit. Max enim a promulgata Flaminum ſententia 


© in ſuffragium eunt Senatus populi Belgarum, & de capi- 


* 


te innoxii Vorſtii flatuunt in hunc modum. Iuxta ſenten- 
etiam venerandæ Sy nodi Dordracenæ Vorſtius functio · 
* nibus ſuis in Academia Leydenſi movetur, ſalarium- 


que ſuum deinceps ibidem ei procedere vetatur. Præ- 


(24) Actes du 


Synade de Dor- 
drecbt, Seſſion 
152, Page 588. 
trauſlated by Ri- 
chard John de 
Neree, Leyden 
edit. 1624, 4to 


e terea Hollandia & Weſtfriſia ei interdicitur, illaque 
* intra ſex ſeptimanas excedere jubetur, & in eam 
* non redire ſub pena arbitraria illi, ut perturbatori 
« publice pacis, irroganda. Scilicet quia judicatum 
« efſet ejus in iſto tractu commorationem Reip. dam- 
« noſam efſe.” i. e. After this violent exploſion of 
&*& the ſacred thunder, a flill heavier florm fell upon 
« Vorſtins, as it neceſſarily muſt. For inſtantly after the 
© ſentence pronounced by the Prieſis was publiſhed, the 
„States of Holland came to a teſolulion, and paſſed the 
&* following ſentence on innocent Vorſtius : Purſuant to the 
„ ſentence of the venerable Synod of Dort, Vorſtius 
„ ſhall be diveſted of his employment in the Uni- 
« verſity of Leyden, and his falary no longer paid 
„ him. Farther, he is baniſhed out of Holland and 
„% Weſt-Frieſland, and is commanded to quit the for- 
„% mer Within fix weeks, and not return to it, upon 
„pain of being puniſhed in ſuch a manner as may be 
« judged proper, as a diſturber of the public peace ; 


and this, becauſe it has been thought, that his abode 


« in this country will be a prejudice to it.” 
Some perſons having hinted to me, that it would be 
proper for me to tranſcribe the words of the Synodi- 
cal ſentence pronounced on Vorltius, I ſhall here pre- 
ſent my readers with part of it. Inafmuch as the 
* moſt illuſtrious and powerful States General have 
* thought proper to enjoin this Synod by their noble 
© and honourable Deputies, to declare, in a ſummary 
« way, what ate their thoughts, and in what light 
they conſider the Divinity or doctrine contained in 
the writings of Conrad Vorſtius, Doctor of Divi- 
© nity, and alſo whether it may be taught with fruit, 
* edification, and profit, in the Proteſtant Churches; 
«© or whether the toleration of it be conſiſtent with true 
„ piety. This venerable Synod, after having in the 
fear of God well and duly confidered and examined 
«© all things, has unanimouſly declared, and declares 
by theſe preſents, that the ſaid Conrad, in his laſt 
„ writings, particularly in the treatiſe written by him 
„ conceruing God and his attributes, not to mention 
„that he deſends the errors of the five articles of the 
« Remonſtrants, which were rejected in this Synod, 
has partly called in queſtion, not only one or two 
articles of the Chriſtian and Proteſtant religion, but 
« alſo is in doubt of the truth of ſeveral, and the fun- 
« damental ones in it, the following for inſtance, that 
„ of the Trinity (24). . . And that he partly affirms 
* and lays down ſeveral things, which are totally and 


uch a man 
ſhould 


« diametrically oppoſite to the truth, which God has 
« revealed to us in the ſacred writings, and in the 
confeſſions of all the Proteſtant Churches. 
« Farther, that he alſo enervates and weakens, in 
different places, in a very dangerous manner, the 
principal and the ſtrongeſt arguments, which the 
venerable Fathers, and the modera DoRors of the 
« Proteſtant Church have juſtly drawn out of the word 
«« of God, and employed in order to eftabliſh and 
% maintain-the orthodox doctrine, and eſpecially the 
eternal divinity of our Lord Jeſus, without producing 
or ſubſtituting any in their room, to prove more 
% powerfully and confirm the docttine of that truth 
* which he impugns. That he induſtriouſly advances, 
* and urges, to the utmoſt of his power, ſophiſms 
* and idle arguments, by which the truth is perplexed, 
* without once attempting a ſolution of them, but leav- 
** ing them as they are, in order that they may be 
% more eaſily ſwallowed down, and impreſſ:d on che 
minds of thoſe who ſhall peruſe his writings ; by 
„which it is evident that he artfully intended to 
make himſelf a way, and open a kind of ſubterra- 
„ neous door, to inſtill the impious and wicked here. 
“ ſies of Socinus and the reſt; and by this means to 
deceive and ſeduce mankind upon pretence of en- 
quiring and ſearching after truth, That in vain, 
* and to no purpoſe, he had hitherto ſtrongly en- 
5“ deavoured to cover and varniſh all theſe opinions, 
* with various kinds of fooliſh diſtinctions, frivolous 
*« excuſes, wretched ſubterfuges, fraudulent and deceit- 
“ ful diſſimulations and diſguiſes. Wherefore the pre- 
*« poſterous and ſhameful liberty he takes, to diſpute 
and queſtion the chief points of the Chriſtian reli- 
“ gion, and his wavering, uncertain, doubtful and 


La) 


« 


-. 
A 
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© oblique manner of teaching is very pernicious to the 


“Church; no ways ſuitable or becoming to things 

** of ſo ſacred and ſublime a nature; and conſequently 

« entirely unworthy of a Profeſſor, who calls himſelf | 
«© orthodox (25). . . . And declares the ſaid Conrad (25) Ibid, pag, 
% Vorltius. . . . . . entirely unworthy of the name of $39. , 
„ Profeſſor or Doctor of the Proteſtant Churches. 
* Laſtly, this Synodical Aſſembly earneſtly and ſeriouſly 
* beſeeches the moſt illuſtrious and moſt powerful States 
General to take care, as ſoon as poſſible, by their 
authority, to take away and remove out of the Pro- 
* teſtant Churches this ſcandalous and common ſtum- 
e bling block, againſt which every one ſlips ; and to 
«© act in ſuch a manner, that the Churches of theſe 
* Low Countries may be no longer defiled with ſuch 
% doctrines, hereſies, and blaſphemies ; and for this 
4 pies to ſuppreſs, with all poſſible prudence and 
«« foreſight, the writings of the ſaid Vorſtius, and thoſe 7 
„Jof the ſaid leaven (26).” Vorſtius wrote a reply to (26) Ibid pag. 
this Synodical judgment, which is well enough drawn 590. * 
up. It is given entire in the work cited by me (27). Po: 

[XK] He was more than once in danger of death.) ELLE. 
Some perſons made it their buſineſs to find out where Therlogice pro 
he lived, in order to go and inform his enemies of it; Harti um ac erudi. 
ſo that he was obliged frequently to change his habita- 7% Frrerum, 
tion, and had a ladder ready at the window, in caſe 1 =P 1 
any attempt ſhould be made to break open his door; is the fe ock 
and ſometimes this could not ſecure him, becauſe armed which 1 ſome- 
17 75 uſed to ſurround his houſe both before and be- times call fimply 

1 


nd ; for this reaſon many people did not dare to let 7 5h of 1 of 
rmt- 


him have a lodging. However, I do not pretend to ,;;,.. 


warrant the truth of all theſe particulars; I copying 
them word for word as I read them in Gualtherus, 
whoſe words are as follow. Utut quietem & ſecurita- 
tem aliquam in iſio ſuo latibulo «pay tamen fieri non 
potuit, quin fingulis pene diebus & noctibus centenis mor- 
tibus enecarttur, cum turpiſſimi proditores (genus (“) ho- (=) Tacit, 
minum publico exitio repertum) jugem operam darent, 
uti virum latitantem inveſtigare, extrahere, in manus 
per ſecutorum tradere, & nefario indicii præmio exhilarari 
poſſent. Quoties iſtie domum mutafſe, quoties noctes inſom- 
hes ex metu jam jam irruentium duxifſe, quoties ſcalas 
feneflris foris applicatas ad ſubitum effugium habuiſſe 
putatis. Yunties in extrema conflernatione arbitramini 
conſtitutum fuiſſo, cum non raro omnes eum domibus ſuts 
recipere negarent periculi timore Cum Thraſones maslii 
& anticam & poſticam cum ſclopetis aneratis obJerwa- 
* | | 7 674d 
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ſhould be allowed to live. At laſt, a Duke of Holſtein having got together, in his do- 
minions, the remains of the Arminians, and having aſſigned them a ſpot of ground for 
building a city, Vorſtius now found himſelf ſecure and quiet; for he retired to that 
6% Extrafted country in June 1622, but fell ſick there a little after, and died in Tonningen the 29th 


from the oration Of September 1622. He died with the ſtrongeſt indications of a pious reſignation to the 
De wita & obitu 


Saad Voftii, Will of God; and it is ſaid that he had always been extremely devout and fervent in 
ſpoke in Fri- prayer (c) [LI. His body was carried to Friderichſtad, the newly-raiſed City of the 


Aliens Gualtbe- Arminians, where he was buried with conſiderable ſplendor. He had publiſhed ſeveral 


rus, and printed books [M], both againſt the Roman Catholics and his Proteſtant adverſaries. The 
in 1642, 4to. . 4 quarrels 


N rent ædium quibus tegi putaretur? In tantis anguſtiis not only from devout leaders among the Clergy, 
(28) Gualthervs, biennium circiter afſumpfit (28). It was then he had“ but alſo from the dregs of the people, and certain 
de wita & obitu the greateſt reaſon to wiſh for the epitaph, which a © bullies, who uſe to ſtyle themſelves very whimſically, 
Conradi Vorſtii, Poet, his friend, ſuppoſes he wiſhed ſome years before. the offspring of Mars, and ſons of Bellona. I could, 


page 10. «« I ſay, exhibit to you true, lively, and wonderful 

examples of all this, did not the time &c.” He adds, 

that he was frequently found on his knees at prayers. 

Dram multos effe eos putatit, qui illum inter precandum 

humi in genua abjectum, & in conclavi alicubi ſolum 

de improviſo non ſemel oppreſſtrunt? There is not one 

Chriſtian virtue, but they repreſent him as eminently 

adorned with it: and it is ſaid, in particular, that he 

made a pious end. See, not only our Gualtherus, but 

likewiſe a letter, which the author of Vorſtius's fune- 

ral oration (31) wrote to a friend. Is is printed with (3?) This oration 

Theſe four verſes are the concluſion of an . thoſe of the Arminians, page 684 of the folio edition. Du ſpoke in 
conſiſting of eight diſtichs, inſerted at the cloſe of Vor- [MAI He had publiſhed ſeveral books.) I have already OE 9.) _ 

(29) Printed in ſtius's elogium (29). The ſix preceding verſes are as taken notice of them, one whereof is a collection of Letters of the 1 

_ book wncitled, follow. | e 8 ſeveral theſes in Divinity; and the other the famous Arminians, pag. 

22 8 Weſe- and pernicious treatiſe de Deo, ſee Diſputationes decem 684. 

Frifie Ordinum de natura & attributis Dei, diverſo tempore Steinfurti 

A ts publice habitz (32). He had publiſhed before this (32) Printed at 

his Iden ſeu brevis Synodfes totins ſacræ Theologiz : a Steinfurt in 1610, 


At wor prfteritas tumuls hæc inſcribite verba, 
Pofthuma fortune figna futura mee. 

Nulla Reformata mihi pars dilectior unguam, 
Nulla Reformata pars minus æqgua mihi. 


« Let after ages write this on my tomb, 

« To ſhew the fate | met with in this world: 
« The Proteſtants, of all the ſects, I lo, 

% And none were ever more unjuſt to me.” 


/ 


Nunc fratrum in me wverſa cohors, & prodiga eli. 
AEmula civili prælia Marte gerit. | 
Leidenſis, printed Nec calamo ſtant bella virum: depoſcitur ipſis 

at erden in Vidtima, & inſontit ſupplicium fidei. 


1614» 


Sed mediis erecta malis mens conſcia recti, 


Freta Deo, nulli ſutcubat invidie. 


My brethren now, againſt me, all are armed, 

« And fired with zeal, foment a civil war. 

Nor fatisfied with fighting with their pens, 
„Me, altho' innocent, would make their victim, 

« And ſhed my blood to ſatiate their fell wiſhes. 

« Yet he, whoſe mind's with rectitude adorn'd, 

« Calm and unruMed ſtands, mid flerceſt ſtorms, 

„ In heav'n confidiog, envy's darts he ſcorns. 


One may make a conſiderable remark on the evils 
produced by religious zeal ; viz. it takes away all re- 
morſe of guilt; and diſables a man from having re- 
courſe to the only way by which a pardon is obtained 
for ſins, I mean repentance. Thoſe who were for beat- 


ing Vorſtius, for plundering, aſſaſſinating, dragging him 


to a dungeon, loading him with injurious invectives, 
thought to perform a good action and do great ſervice 
to God. Remorſe therefore was far from prompting 
them to have recourſe to God's mercy, and conſequently 
they died impenitent. This is a precipice, which thoſe 


_ ought to conſider who animate the populace againſt 


* 


(30) Gualtherus, 

de vita & obitu 

Conradi Vorſtii, 
paz · N. 


ſuch Doctors as may have miſtaken opinions. 


[L] And. fervent in prayer.) His panegyriſt tells 


us wonders with regard to the patience which Vorſtius 
ſhewed in the midſt of the invectives which came pour- 
ing upon him. Poem, auditores, ad ſingulas iſtas pa- 
tientiæ ſeu ſpecies ſeu proprietates vida exempla pro- 
ferre, maxime ad devoratas cum patientia nulli linguæ 
dicenda oforum, ⁊elotarum, boſtiam inſolentias, dicteria, 
ſtommata, calumnias quas a prima vigore @xpy ſacri 
furoris Corybantum in Belgio ab aliquot annis libenter & 
bono ex aſſuetudine flamacho concoxit, propter conſcientiam 
& caleſtem veritatem, tam à devotis illit religioft ordi- 
nis. capitibus, quam a promiſcua populi face, & quibuſ- 
dam Traits qui ſe Martis pullos & Bellone filios, 
feftivo, Hercules, ellgio ornare ſolent ; poſſem, inquam, 
bujus rei vida vera & admiranda exemple wobis 
referre, niſi me tempus, Ie (30). i. e. I could, my 
* brethren, produce living examples, to illuſtrate the 
„ various ſorts. and qualities of the, patience with which 
«© he was endued; eſpecially the inexpreſſible patience 
« with which he bore the inſolence of his bigotted ad- 
« yerſaries ; their taunts, revilings, and calumnies, 
« all which reſulting from the fury of the mad Prieſts 
„ in Holland, he, for ſome years chearſully ſub- 
* mitted to, for the fake of a good conſcience, and 


the divine truth. Such was the uſage he met with, 


prayer-book in German: his diſputes, de cauſes deſe- 


rendi Romani Papatus : his Index Errorum Ecclefie Ro- 
mane, ſubjecto cuique capiti Antidoto-: his German trea- 


tiſe on Indulgences : his Taſſaradecas Anti-Piſtori- 
ana, ſeu Reſponſio ad Librum Fobannis Piſtorii de 


guatuordecim articulis in Religione controverſis ; his apc- 


logy pro Eeclefiis orthodoxis contra Feſuitas, and his An- 


tapodixes de tribus primis fidei articulis, ſve cuntrariæ 


Demonſtrationes tres quibus totidem Feſuitice Apodixes & 
B. D. adverſus Apologiam emiſſe confutantur. In 1610 


he publiſhed his Anti Bellarminus contractus, ſeu brevis 
Refutatio quatuor tomorum Bellarmini. His other com- 


_ poſitions were writ after he had left Holland, and re- 


late to the Arminian diſputes, or rather to his treatiſe 
de Deo. A great number of pens were levelled at him 
for ſome time, all of whom he oppoſed to the beſt of his 
power ; but he at laſt was overpowered, and quite tired 
of repeating the ſame things, His molt inveterate ene- 
mies were the Frieſlanders, as Bogermannus, Paſtor of 
Leuwarden, and Sibrandus Lubbertus, Divinity Pro- 
feſſor in Franeker. He wrote in oppoſition to the laſt 
mentioned, Catalogus Errorum Sibrandi ; Paræneſis ad 
Sibrandum : & Scholia alexicaca ad Commentarias Si- 


brandi, I take no notice of his Exegefis Apologetica pro 


Tractatu de codem, which he publiſhed in 1611, nor 
his Prodromus adver ſus criminationes quorundam fratrum, 
nor the Plenius Reſponſum ad eaſdem illas criminationes ; 
but I will take ſome notice of his diſpute with Piſca- 
tor. It comprehends, 1. Paraſceve ad amicam Colla- 


tionem cum Joanne Piſcatore, ſuper notis hujus ad lca 


guædam ex illius Tractatu de Deo & Exegeſi apologetica 
pridem excerpla. 2. Amica Collatio cum eodem Piſcatort. 
3. Amica Duplicatio una cum Appendice five Paralipo- 
menis ad tripartitam Reſponfionem Apologeticam Piſcato- 


ris. 4. Examen Tractatus Piſcatoris de divina Prædeſti- 


natione, He did not anſwer Sopingius a Miniſter of 
Frieſland, nor Brokerus a Miniſter of North Holland; 
but he took other meaſures with an Engliſhman, Mat- 
thew Sladus, who had fallen upon him with terri- 
ble, fury. He wrote an anſwer to him which was 


printed at Tergow in 1615. This Slade was High 


Maſter of the School in Amſterdam ; - and would take 
up the pen in favour of the King his maſter, who had 
deſired the States to baniſh Vorſtius. It is impoſſible 
to write with greater virulence; unleſs it be ſaid that 
another of this Prince's ſubjects wrote with ſtill greater 
fury againſt Vorſtius, I mean George Egliſem, a Scotiſh 
Phyſician living at the Hague, and who publiſhed 
Crifzs & Hypocriſis Vorſtiani Reſponſi, where he charged 
him, before the States, in a juridical manner, with 
Atheiſm, Judaiſm, Mahometiſm, hereſy, ſchiſm and 
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(50) Pag. 98, 99. tariorum 435). 
mark [P] of the 


Bibliot. Antitrin, 


40 N VOR 


quarrels into which he was drawn were doubtleſs mixed with a great deal of paſſion ; 
but after all, the ſuſpicion of his having a great tendency towards Socinianiſm is not 


very unjuſtly grounded [N]; and he poſſibly might have profeſſed it openly, had he 


(4) See Parurs not followed the maxim which the Roman Catholics object to the Reformers, viz. that 


Letter, among 


thi of the 4. When a perſon is perſuaded that the Church ſtands in need of being reformed, he ought 


ninja, p. 202. to continue in communion with it, to labour more effectually to cure it. 
frolio edit. 


(33) See Paeiß- ignorance (33). He ſent him ſeveral challenges to 
catorium Belgii oblige him to appear and defend himſelf; and di- 
* recting himſelf to the States, be ſays, that he de- 
mands and expects a rigorous examination, and that 

either Vorſtius or his accuſers muſt be puniſhed. Sa- 

per his aliiſque ita ordines affatur : Rigidiſimum examen 

rur ſus expeto & expecto. Aut enim Vorſtius a me aliiſ- 

gue pene omnibus Atheiſmi accuſatus plectendus efl, aut ac- 

| cuſatores tum parnam temere litigantium, tum calumnia- 
(34) Ibid. pag» forum mulctam paſſuri, aut perenni dedecori afficiendi (34): 
73 This was coming to the point; and nothing can be 
| more juſt than ſuch an alternative; and nevertheleſs, 
nothing is more rare than to ſee calumniators in matters 

of hereſy or impiety receive the puniſhment they de- 

ſerve. It is thought ſufficient to clear and diſmiſs the 

innocent, and inſtead of puniſhing the accuſer accord- 

ing to lex talionis, be is ſometimes thanked for his 

great zeal ; or, at moſt, admoniſhed that he ought not 

to go ſo far. Be it as it will, the Phyſician made very 

fair propoſals, but he was ſure he ran no hazard, 

how abſurd and contradictory ſoever his accuſation 

might be; for the menaces of King James to the 

United Provinces, if they ſupported Vorſtius, re- 

moved all fears from his accuſers. We therefore muſt 

not wonder that Vorſtius took no notice of the Scotſ- 

man's challenge, though he might have put him to 

ſilence with only ſaying three words. He need but 

have ſaid thus to him. You charge me with atheiſm : 

now, according to your aſſertion, my doctrine is Fudaical, 
Mahommedan, and heretical ; now it is as clear as the 

ſun, that the Fes, the Mahommedans, and heretics are 

not atheiſts : conſequently, by the very words of your accu- 

ſation, I am innocent with regard to atheiſm ; and if you 

 mnke good your charge with hy to atheiſm, I ought 

to be deprived of my penſion; but you, according to the 

Lex Talionis, owght to be put to death. The Scotſman 

would have laughed at ſuch an attack, and without 


once bluſhing at his calumnies, proud of his impunity, 


would have enjoyed a complete triumph, provided his 
adverſary had only been convicted of hereſy. There 
are ſome poſthumous works of Vorſtius, commentaries 
on the ſcriptures &c. See the Bibliotbeca Antitrini- 
LV] The ſuſpicion of his hawing a great tendency to- 
e e awards Socinianiſm, is not very 2505 grounded.] The 
NUS (Fauſtus). Socinians offered him a Profeſſorſhip in Divinity, in 
| 1601, and. ſent Jerom Moſcorovius, to treat with him 

(36) Sandius, in about it (36). 1 confeſs that this is not a convincing 
| proof of his being a Socinian ; and his apology or de- 
115 eee deen fence on that head may be ſeen in a letter written by 
in Poland te- him to Uyttenbogard (37). But what can be alledged 
ſolved, in 1600, againſt Sandius, who afhrms (38), that being, for ſome 


alſo the re- 


in Synode Lubli- time, in doubt whether he ſhould rank Voritius among 


nerſi, vocare ſuch authors as are Unitarians ; he no longer heſitated, 
Vorſtium ad 


gymnofium Lu- After ſeeing the Confeſſion cf Faith which Vorſtius 
clavicianum re- ſigned on his death-bed ? In qua, ſays he, haud obſcure 
gendum. prodit gue ejus de Deo ac Chriſto Domino fuerit ſententia. 
(37) It is the i. e. ** Wherein he evinces plain enough what his 
623d in ihefolio opinion was with regard to God, and the Lord 
edition of the ** Chriſt.” He adds, that Vorſlius ſending to preſs 
Letters of the Ar Fauſtus Socinus's treatiſe de audoritate ſacre Scripture, 
minani, pag. 98. agded a preface to it; and aſcribes to him the book 
(38) Eibliotb. entitled Compendiolum Doctrinæ Socinianorum, which 
Antitrinitar. pag. Cloppenburg refuted, and aſcribed to Oſtorodus and 
98. Voidovius. Of all theſe prooſs nothing but his Con- 
feſſion of Faith, written and ſigned on his death - bed, 
are of any weight. 
A writing of this kind, it muſt be confeſſed, con- 
firms, in a very powerful manner, the ſuſpicions which 
had been entertained of him during ſo many years ; 
but notwithſtanding this, we mult conjecture, that 
the diſappointments and misfortunes he met with, 
completed what a too curious, and innovating ge- 
nius had begun, I mean, that he perhaps became 
a Socinian in good earneſt, by his being continually 
accuſed of that hereſy, and uſed ill on that account; 
2 | 


Synod 


and that he would have been cured of his peculiar 
whimſies, had he been indulged a glorious repoſe amon 

the Proteſtants. Nothing makes a perſon more ney. 
to orthodoxy than perſecution, I even believe that 
that happens pretty often in matters of hereſy, which 
is but too often ſeen in the articles of friendſhip and 
fidelity. By ſuſpecting perſons to be unfaithful, we 
make them ſo. Fidelem fi putaveris facies, Nam 
multi fallere docuerunt dum timent falli, & aliis jus 
peccandi ſuſpicando fecerunt (39). i. e. Think a 
« man faithful and he will become ſuch; for many 
« men have taught others to deceive, becauſe they them- 
«« ſelves were afraid of being deceived : and by their ſuſ- 
% picions have given others a right to offend”: An un- 
juſtly jealous and ſuſpicious huſband frequently draws up- 
on himſelf the diſhonour he might have prevented, had 
he not ſhewed ſuſpicion. Thus it fares ſometimes with 
certain clamorous perſons, who cannot bear to have 
any difficulties ſtarted to them, any that ſhock tradition, 
or the common opinion, without harbouring diſadvan- 
tageous thoughts with regard to their neighbour, 'and 
making the whole world ſuſpe&t bim; ſuch perſons 
make Fim become what he was not before. This 
change is owing to ſeveral cauſes, but it would be 
much more advantageous, and give leſs ſcandal, not 
to come to a rupture. Nevertheleſs, there are ſome 
occaſions, in which a man does preat ſervice to the 
cauſe, by exclaiming againſt ſuch perſons as are ſuſ- 
peed. It is when they endeavour to pervert every 
one under the falſe name of a friend, and aſſiſted by a 
great reputation. How difficult is it to lay down good 


rules ! fince the ſame conduct is ſometimes pernicious, 


and ſometimes advantageous. 

[O] He did great prejudice to the Arminian party.] 
The prevailing ſo far as to get Vorſtius to ſucceed Ar- 
minius in the Profeſſorſhip of Leyden, was thought to 
be a maſter-ſtroke, and yet nothing could be more ad- 
vantageous to the adverſaries of the Remonſtrants. Vor- 
ſtius furniſhed them with ſo many handles, by his 


new manner of dogmatizing on the attributes of God ; 


and it was ſo eaſy to raiſe the ſuſpicions of the people 
againſt him, that it was no difficult matter to make 
him become odious. After this it was a very eaſy 


matter for a ſect of people, who did not want zeal, 


tongues, or pens, to make all the hatred which was 
raited againſt the Arminian party, fall upon the new 
Profeſſor, They needed but repreſent how urgent Armi- 
nius's friends were, to invite Vorſtius to Leyden. In 
this manner the providence of God every day takes a 
pleaſure in confounding human prudence. That which 
we labour at moſt induſtriouſly, as the moſt ſolid foun- 
dation of our hopes, 1s generally that which ruins us. 
It muſt be obſerved, that when Arminius's friends di- 
rected their choice on the Preſeſſor of Steinfurt, they 
imagined him to be quite uninfected with the Socinian 
hereſy (40) ; but was it eaſy for them to convince pre- 
judiced people of this, or preventing theſe from urg- 
ing the contrary ? I think that probable enough, 
which I have heard more than once, viz. that Ar- 
minius, and the Doctors of his opinion, would have 
done great ſervice to their cauſe, had they obſerved a 


profound filence. Their five articles are of a very in- 


ſinuating nature. The ſame thing, we are told, would 
have happened to the Calviniſts as the Lutherans; had 
nature been 8 to operate, they would have 
become inſenſibly Arminians. The ancient Church 
was not of St. Auſtin's opinion. To this father was 
owing its embracing the doctrine, that is now called 
Calviniſm ; but it returned inſenſibly to its firſt ſtate. 
If the doctrine of Predeſtination, with its conſequences, 
are ſtrongly aſſerted by the Proteſtants, it is becauſe 
the diſputes in it have given riſe to two factions, and 
a ſchiſm that ſtill ſubſilts. The Church of England, 
which conſidered itſelf as a ſeparate body, and detach- 
ed from that in which this ſchiſm was formed, was 
not fired with the ardent zeal, which this diſpute — 

| raiſed 


He did great 
prejudice to the Arminian party (d) [OJ]. The Deputies of the King of England, at the 


(39) biet, Z- 
Piſt. 3. 


(40) This is evi- 
dent from the 
Letter which 
Uttyenbogardus 
wrote to him the 
24th of June 
1611, See the 
464th Letter of 
the Arminians, 
in the edit. of 
1634. 
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Synod of Dort, were che chief promoters 


dis io the minds of the Anti-remonſtrapjs z, Thus it 
enge, by inſenſible beſes of 


, degrees,, towards hypothel 
2 wilger nature, and very different jom e 
Ik) ſame would have happened In Holland, if Ar- 
mihius had not formed a party. This. I have been 
often told by many perſons of fine ſenſe and paris; 
but I ſhall not enquire whether they were in the 
right. | 


[4 
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pretend, that the wn e Arminia viſm did not 
occaſion great diſorders among the Engliſn Divines 
bor there were times, in which ſuch as were ſuſpected 
(an See remark to favour this ſect ſuffered perſecution (41). Mr. Des- 
[DJof the arti- Maizeaux (42) communicated to me ſeveral'very curious 
cle. FORBES :) jacidenits'ofn” this head, extracted by him ffom\ ſome 
n Engliſh books, which may one day appeaf in the 
(42) He is men- ſupplement to this Dictionary. It muſt not therefore 
tioned in the he imagined, that the Church of England has been 
cloſe eee exempt/from conteſte, on the article of tate; it hav- 
ane —— ing conſidetable ſhare therein, and even before the 
and citat. (21) of Sy nod of Dort; but two things muſt nevertheleſs be 
the article VIR- confeſſed,” the one, that before this time, the Engliſh 
GIL Divines had a much greater liberty, than thoſe of 


with regard to Predeſtinaticn,. and the rejecting of 
Free-will ; the other, that fince the reſtoration of E- 
piſcopacy under Charles II, the diſputes on thoſe points 
have not made much noiſe in Great Btitain; people 
have not quarrelled much in that country on that ac- 
count ; and it was by the favour of this calm, that 
the doctrine of Arminius increaſed and ſpread itſelf. 
Thoſe who approved it, did not haraſs the others; 
and, by this temper, prompted them not to be fired 
with ſo much zeal for the Synod of Dort.. Here fol- 
lows a quoration, which will confirm the firſt of theſe 
two remarks, and which informs us of what was ſpoke 
in Oxford, on a ſolemn occaſion, in preſence of a 
numerous aſſembly, by a Profeſſor in Divinity; 858 
fit in Anglia Calvini authoritas, dicam. Anno 1608 
Menſe Fulio, in publicis commitiis, ut wocant, que quo- 
tannis ſemel in florentiſſimi iftius regni Acatemiis, qui= 
bus neſcio an in toto terrarum orbe poſſint eſſe antiquiores, 
& Collegiorum, numero, amplitudine, & firutur & mag- 
wificentia præſtantiores, habentur, ac tum ſolennis in 
omnibus facultatibus promotio celebratur, \que res ibi 
maxim viſu digna eft : Oxoniæ, Doctor Olandur, Theo- 
logus, & Promotor tum defignatus, hoc de Calvino judi- 
cium teflimoniumgit'ex alta cathedra, in mille bominum 
preſentia, proferebat + Calvinus vir fuit doctus, ſed non 
ſcripfit in omnibus Catholice : zrem paulo poſt : Cal 
vini ſententia de Deo peccati authore neque defendi, 
neque excuſari eue quia ille apertè Catholicorum 
nudam permiſſionem deridet : & efficacis Dei volun- 
(43) Petrus Cud- tatis cum peccato concurſum introducit (43). i. e. 
ſemius, de deſpe- «« What authority Calvin has in England I ſhall here 
e „ ſhew. In July 1608, in a publick aſſembly, held 
| 24%, page 125, . . N . N 
126 2? 6 once every year, in the Univerſities of this moſt 
| « flouriſhing Kingdom, (and I know not any in the 
| « whole world that are of greater antiquity, or more 
« conſpicuous for the number, ſize, and magnificent 
« ſtructure of the Colleges) on which occaſion a ſolemn 
«« promotion is made in the ſeveral faculties ; a cere- 
« mony that is highly worthy of being ſeen, Dr. 
„Holland, a Divine of Oxford, and at that time ap- 
„ pointed Proctor, pronounced the following judg- 
„ ment, from the chair, before a thouſand auditors. 
% Calvinwas a learned man, but was not orthodox in all 
« his ewritings: and a little after : Calvin's opinion, 
« with regard to God, as author of ſim, cannot be defend. 
„ nor excuſed, becauſe he openly laughs at the bare 
* permiſſion of the Catholicks ; and introduces the effec- 
1 tual will of God, as concurring with fin.” 
DP] The Deputies of the King of England, at the 
Synod of Dort, were the chief promoters of the projcrip- 
tion of this Profeſſor.) Here follow ſome particulars 
on that head. A report being ſpread, that this Pro- 
feſſor would be ſummoned to appear in this Synod ; 


one of the Engliſh Deputies wrote immediately to the 


King's Embaſlador at the Hague ; and exhorted him, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, to employ all his credit and 
authority with the Prince of Orange, and Count Wit- 
liam, in order that this procedure might not retard 


Vol. X. 


of the proſeription of this Profeſſor [Pl- 


T ſhall 8 it would be very wrong to 
maimed no more for the author to do, but to aſk par- 


other countries, not to follow the doctrine of Calvin 


= 
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clare, that the ſeveral members of it have read Vor- 
ſtius's: book; and "corlemned/ it; and that chere“ re- 


don of God and his Church aſſembled in that place. 
He alſo adviſed, that, in caſe Vorſtius ſhould make a 
recantation, and beg pardon in the abovementioned 
form, he then ſhould be acknowledged as a brother; 
but that otherwiſe, the ſynodical aſſembly ſhould: pu- 
niſn him at pleaſure. He likewiſe deſired them to 
excommunicate Vorſtius publicly, and recommended 
all theſe particulars to King James's Embaſſador. 1 
have here given but an imperfect account of the con- 
tents of this letter; for which reaſon I ſhall tranſcribe 
the very words of the book, which ſerves me here as 
the original. Spargitur hic rumor de Vorſlio citands, 
& Feflus. Hommius befterna veſpera mibi dixit, ſe ea de 
re lecum fuiſſe loguutum. Si citatur, tua apud Principem 
Aranſionenſem & Comitem Gulielmum gratia nobis in 
ejus cauſa opus erit ; alivqui non minus diu, quam Remon- 
firantes, Symaum detineret. Spero te, Vir Illuftris, illis 
hoc confilium daturum ; fi Vorſtius tempus petat tradendi 
apolggiam ac elucidationem de duris loquendi madis in 
ipfrus libro de Deo, ac velit rationibus convinci ſuorum- 
que argumtntorum confutatione, quod brevi fieri' non po- 
terit, ne Synodus de iis .rebus cum illo loguatur : ſed ut 
plane dicat, omnes, qui ſunt in Synodv, legifſſe ipfius I. 
brum, ac multa in eo inveniſſe, guæ proxime ad bla ſubo- 
miam accedunt, & fine dubio Ecclefiam Reformatam 
valde offen dunt: explicationem rerum, guat nemo in 


guæſtionem vocat, non efſe ſatisfactianem: itagut ſe om- 


nino cupere, ut illas retractet & palinodiam canat, De- 

unique veniam roget, & Ecclefiam Dei ibi congregatam, 

cui eo libro ſcandalum dederat. Si hoc facit, eum noſtrum 

fatimus ; fin minus, Synodus bominem pro libitu caſtiget. 

Velim eum aliis in exemplum palam d Synodo excommu- 

nicari. Harum aliarumque rerum curam tibi potiſſimum 
committimus, ut rite dirigantur (44). The Preſident of (44) G. Balcan- 
the'Synod having aſked the Engliſh Deputies, whether 99*|\us, Epif. ad 
they thought it proper that Vorſtius ſhould be ſummon- . 1 Corle i 
ed to appear before the Aſſembly, and what his Bri- b | 
tanic Majeſty's pleaſure was in that particular; they Epiſtolæ Ecclefi- 
anſwered that they muſt conſult his Embaſſador, and ie & Theo- 
that they thought it would look very ill to condemn a V king HE: 
perſon up heard ; they added that, to avoid delay, they folie in the — ak 
ought not to permit Vorſtius to defend himſelf, or ex- 1684, pag. 500. 
plain his blaſphemous propoſitions ; that no other an- 

{wer ought to be made him but yes, or no; and no 

queſtion put to him; “but, whether he was ready to 

make an abjuration. Non permittendum Vorſtio, ut wel 

defendat, wel explicet blaſphemas ſuas ſententias, ſed re- 

ſpondendum ipſi per ita vel non; rogandumgue, an pa- | 
ratus fit beterodoxias abjurare (45). Let us now ſee what (45) Idem, ad 
was done, when the opinions were aſked concerning eund. Epiſt. 347% 
the paſſing ſentence upon Vorſtius. They pronounced 3 
him unworthy of the name and employment of or- 
thodox Profeſſor; they required that his book de Deo 

ſhould be burnt ; and they read the decree by which 

this piece had been ſentenced in the ſame manner in 

England. Se itaque non modo ipſum Vorſtium or:hodoxt 

Profeſſoris munere ac nomine indifigum judicare, ſed eti- 

am perſuadere, ne hujuſmodi ejus libri in bibliopoltis pro- 

ſtare permittantur : Denique rogare, ut in exemplum, 

& in ſancti, Dei cauſa, eli teſtimonium, Vorſtii de Deo 

traftatus ſummi Magiſtratus juſſu, aut Synodi' decreto 

cadem munito, palam ſolennitergue flammis, abſumatur : 

fimulque bujuſmodi infamis holocauſt: ſpecimen, d Britan- 

nis coram Synodo legitur authenticum, procancellarii Can- 

tabrigienſis figilly munitum, decretum xxl. Septembris 

CI9 io xi. Cujus wi, etiam Sereniſſimi Regis noſiri 

judicio preeunte, publice flammis ultricibus expurgalus e | 
liber pradiftus ; eju/demgue decreti Cantabrigienfis ex- (46) Balcan-. 
emplar inter Synodi acta relatum (46). From this, and quallus, Epiſt. ad 
many other paſlages, it appears, that a continual cor- CCCL Epif 
reſpondence gs carrying on between the Synod and ' 
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$7) Mr. de 
wrote a 
2 — 
Sacerdotii. 


t 


de Concore 
i 


This affected the glory of their Sovereign, and the reputation of his fearning and 


knowledge. 
the ſytpathy between the two Empires, the Eetlef. 


aſtical and the Civil ; and agalnſt this concord between 
Royalty and the Prieſthood, upon which (Gy they 
2 as large a work might be wrote as that of Mr. 
de (47). 


VORSTIUS (WILLIAM HENRY) ſon of the preceding, was Paſtor of 
2 Biblieb. Arminians at Warmond in Holland. He wrote ſome books that were printed (a) [4 
rr f. 248. Chevreau cites him about a curious particular (09. mA ee eee 


(4 He wrote fome books that were printed} The 


wing account is given of them in the Bibliotheca 


 Antitrinitariorum. Diſeeptatio de Verbo wel Sermine 


Dei, cujus 
Chalde0s, Jonathan, Onikelos, & Thargum Hierofoly- 
mitanum. Jrenopoli apud haredes Facobi | Laringhii, 


1643, 8. dem Belgicd. a. 1646, 4. Tranſlulir & 


Notis illuſtravit Maimonidis conflitutiones de Fundamentis 
Legis. Editze ea ſunt Amſtel. apud Blavios, a. 1638, 


4. lien Cbronolgiam ſacram profanam. Rab. David 


But what would they have one do ? 


creberrima fit mentio apud Paraphraſflas 


The fate of human affairs is ſuch 5 that it ir ſcares (48) Aberias fic 
& conjurae 
* ; 0 { : yy H , 
cavſe,' in certain countries, and prejudice in others; NW by 

Rn OT EO Ws Byte | 


rn without the concurrence of the two powers, 'to 
cceed in fuch affairs (48). This does ſervice to the good 


but there is no help for it. g 
F 1 "I es” Ec 0 tA 
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funt Lagd. Bat. 1644; 4. (1). I believe the work; (1) Biblior 


by our William Henry Vorſtius. It is aſcribed to him 
in the Acta eruditoram (2) 3 and it is obſerved, that it 
more exprefsly: by Edzard, Profeſſor. at Hambur 
See the remark [A] of 
and Bernard's Non velles de la Republique des Lettres (3). 


: 


(3) For Auguft 1699, peg- 24. and for Sept. 1699, pag. 359. See the Journal dis Trevoux, March 1702, pag. 33 Trevoux 
edit, here it is ſaid, that Mr. Nye's fourth Letter is in oppoſition to the Biſibra of William Vorſtius | 5 hal 


'VOSSIUS. The learned men of this name open ſo large a field for matter to me, 


that the few ſheets which remain will not allow me room to digeſt it. I therefore muſt 


poſtpone it till another opportunity, with the memoir which was communicated to me, 


containing the refutation of what was advanced in Moreri againſt Iſaac Voſſius. 


(1) 1 ſhall quote 
his words in the 
remark [D]. 


(2) Geſner. in 


Biblieth, fob. 55 
kk 55 


11. 


URCEUS (ANTHONY COD RUS) one of the moſt learned and unfortunate men 
in the fifteenth Century was an Italian [A]. He was ſo affected with the loſs of his ma- 
nuſcripts, that he not only vented moſt execrable blaſphemies, but alſo retired, like a 
ſavage, into the woods, and the ſociety of mankind became inſupportable to him [BJ. 
It is related that when he was upon his death-bed, he acknowledged his guilt, and de- 
voutly implored the mercy of heaven [C]. Some ſay he was murthered by 


A 


[4] He was an lialiay.) A native of Ravenna, 
according to Pierius Valerianus (1) ;\ but Geſner (2) 
quoting Bartholomew of Bologya, declares he was 
born in 1446, at Herberia, a ſmall town in the terri- 
tory of Reggio, ſeven miles from Modena. 

[B] He wented moſt execrable blaſphemies, . . . re- 
tired, like a ſavage, into the woods; and the faciety of 
mankind became inſupportable to him.] Here follows 
the manner, in which he loſt the pieces he had prepared 
for the preſs. He lived at Forli, and had an apart- 
ment in the Palace. His room was ſo very dark, that 
he was forced to uſe a candle in the day-time. Go- 
ing abroad without putting it out, it ſet fire to his 
papers, and his library was ſoon burnt to aſhes. The in- 
ſtant he was informed of this ill news, he ran like a mad- 
man to the Palace; and ſtop ping at the door of his apart- 
ment, he cried aloud, Chriſt Jeſus! what mighty crime 
have committed? Whom of your followers have I ever 


_ offended, that you uſe me ſo cruelly ? Liſten to what 


(3) Spizelius, in 
Felice Liter ato, 


p. 12. He quotes 
Bart hol. Bononi- 


I fay ; I ſpeak in earneſt, and with a compoſed mind. 
If I ſhould happen to addreſs you, in my dying mo- 
ments, hear me not; for I am determined to paſs the 
whole round of eternity in hell. Quodaam ego tantum 
ſeelus concepi, Chrifle, quem ego tuorum unguam lefi, ut 
ita inexpiabili in me odio debaccheris ; Audi ea (pergebat 
ad quoddam converſus ſimulachrum) gue Tibi mentis 
compos ex animo dicam, Si forte cum ad ultimum 
vitæ finem prevenero, ſupplex accedam ad Te oper ora- 
tum neue audias neve inter tuos accipias ore, cum in- 
fernis diis in eternum vitam agere decrevi (3). Thoſe 
who heard theſe blaſphemous expreſſions endeavoured 
to. comfort him, but all to no purpoſe ; for he left the 


enſis in Vita Co- city, and retired to the deep ſolitude of a Wood. Added 


Idem Spize- 
2 ibid. page 13. 


inſuper ira & indignalio hominem ofpreſſerat, ut extra 
portam urbis egreſſus, amentiæ fræ nos non ante impoſue- 
rit, quam in vaſium ſeſe nemus ps oripuiſſet, ingentigue 
cum moleſt ia ibi tutos dies tranſegifſet (4). 

[C] 4 is ſaid, . . . that be... devoutly implored 
the mercy of heaven.) 'The author, I quote, will fur- 
niſh us with our Urceus's prayer. Ultima tandem ali- 


ruffians. 


guandi appropinguante bord miſer ille oculis ac manibus 
ad cœlum ſublatis? Qui cœſum incolis (extlamawvit) 


res 


„ (5) To 
the Chev 


edit, 


= 
— 
* © 


(2) 


fer quæſo opem peccatori, noli me, qui tuum in finum 


conſugio ſupplicem rejicere. Si unquam peccantem 
hominem voti reum feciſti, fic mihi extrema oranti 


m. . of 


reana, 


pag. 106. Dutch 


Made Da. 
cem br. 1700. 
of the article RIrTANOELIUs, 6 


dextram ab alto porrigas oro (5). i. e. This ill- (5) Idem, ibid. 


„ fated creature, his laſt hour drawing nigh, raiſing his 
« eyes and hands to heaven; O zhou, cried he aloud, 
« who inhabiteft the heavens, reje me not, who thus, 


« ſuppliant, fly to thy boſom. Jf ever thou liften'ſt to 4 


nner, hold forth to me (now making my laſt prayer) 


« from heaven, thy right hand.” He had no ſooner 
ſpoke theſe words, but he ſaw a tall man, holding a 
torch in each hand, and trembling in every part of his 
body. Aſtoniſhed at this ſpectre, he ſtarted from his 
bed ; aſked what it wanted, and what it did there at 
ſo unſeaſonable an hour ; and conjured him not to do 
him the leaſt harm. Ad hunc modum ſe animamgue 


ſuam Deo commendans, quendam conſpexit ingentis fla- 


ture virum, capite raſo, barba ad terram uſque pro- 
miſſa, ardentibus oculis, faces utrague geflantem manu, 
ac toto corpore tremebundum, quo wiſe in hac a pawore 
dictata werba erupit : Quiſnam tu es, qui ſolus furiali 
habitu ea noctis parte, qua mortales ſomno premuntur, 
deambulas, noli ad me qui DEI amicus ſum infeſtus 
accedere, effare quid quæras, quo ire pergas ? Hee cum 
dixifſet, e ftrato profiluit, quaſi illum in Je irruentem vi- 


taturus (6). i. e. As Urceus was recommending, / 


„ jn this manner himſelf and his ſoul to God, he ſaw 
« a man of a mighty ſtature, his head ſhaven, his 
„ beard reaching to the ground, his eyes darting fire, 
holding a torch in each hand, and every part of his 
„body trembling. Struck with terror at this fight, 
e broke out into the following words: Whom ſoewer thou 
„ art, who thus roueſ up and down alone, in ſo fright- 
« ful a ſhape, in that hour of the night when mortals 
« are opprefſed with fleep ; advance not hither, to hurt 
« me, who am the rn of God. Speak what it is 
« thou —_ and aubitber thou art going Say ing 
„ theſe words, he leaped from the bed to fly from the 

4 66 ſpectre 


8. An- 
entitled Bilibra weritatis, printed in 1700, was wrote . page 143. 
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(a) Leand. Al- 0 


bert · Deſeritt. 
d' Italia. folio m. 
364+ w#rſo, 


pag. 14» 


#1 


(8) Pierius Va- 


lerianus, de Lit- 


terator um Infeli- 
citate, lib. I. pdfy 
20 W 5 


| (a) Tacit. Ann, 


lib, Zo cap · 34 


(1) Tacit. Ann. 
lib. 2. cap. 34. 


UAGduLAN IA 
falſely ſuppoſed to 
be a veſtal by 
Mr. du Boulai. 


446 


UR.G 


ruffians [D]. Elis works” printed at Baſil in 1540, conſiſt of Speeches, Letters and 


Poems, together with an account of his life, written by | Bartholomew Blanchinus of 


Bologna. He doubted whether the ſou} of man be immortal [E]. 


He died in Bologna, aged ſeventy years, according to Leandro Alberti (a), and was 
interred there, in the religious houſe di Santo Salvatore, in the monument which had 
been prepared for himſelf, with the ſhort epitaph following, Codrus eram, that is, J 


once vas Codrus. 
in 1316. 
8 | £ 
3 ; AIST ILAN 144 —— 


t ſpere who ſeemed to ruſh upon him.“ 
breaks off here, he not knowing whether Urceus periſh- 
ed on * occaſion, Utrum extremum boc evaſerit peri- 
culum, & poſt, tantary tempeſtatem in perpetuæ felicitatis 
portum fit delatus, dicere non habemus (7). This makes 
me fuſpeft, that he had not Bartholomew of Bologna's 
work. before him, any more than I, but that he cited 
ſome paſſages out of it, quoted by other writers; it 
not being probable: that the author of our Codrus's 
life WP, have left his readers in uncertainty, with 
regard to the ſequel of this accident, Be this as it 
will, 8 

a favourable judgment of the ſtate of this learned man's 
ſoul, in conſideration of the laſt exhortation he made 
to his diſciples, and which he gives us, It ſeems to 


be writ by a man, who fears Ged, and is perſuaded of 


the vanity of all ſublunary things, 8 

[] Some ſay he was murdered by ruffians.) Pierius 
Valerianus, who did not leave him out of his cata- 
logue of unfortunate learned men, ſpeaks thus of him: 
Codrus autem Urcaus Ravenas mulls æ ariægus dict rinæ 
wir, eruditiffimis pleriſgue ſcriptis, que nunc edita ſunt, 
amnibus innotuit. Ii quoque ſanguinaria peremptus eff 
morte, ab adverſe factions latronibus fœdiſſimè trucida - 
tus (8). l. e. Urceus Codrus of Ravenna was a 
„ man of great and extenſive learning, and gain- 
„ed univerſal reputation by his moſt learned 


« writings, which are now publiſhed. | He alſo was 


« Killed, in the moſt baſe and barbarous manner, 


 - 6 by the blood. thirſty ruffians of the contiary fac- 


II He denbred wvbether the foul of man be mortal] 


His friends having aſked what were his thoughts con- 


cerning it, he teplied, that he did not know what he 


ſhould be aſter death ; and whether or no the ſoul 


Now . ſince he was born in 1446 (b), we muſt conclude that he died A* 


My author 


| 4 PULLED * 


exiſts after this life. - But he did not ſpealæ in a doubt · 

ful manner with reſpect to ſuch doctrines as are vented 

with regard to hell ; ho affirming that they were only 

ſo many idle tales, invented merely to fright people. 

I find this circumſtance alſo in Spizelius. Cum ejuſ: 1 
dem, ſays he (9), de anime mortalitate opinions peſti- (9) Spiels 
lens fidus olim infalicem illum Codrum Urceum [cajus pat ge: 3 
tragædiam ſupra memoravimus) afflaſſet, parum abfuit, io par Bak 
quin & ipſum in atheiſmi voraginem fuerit præcipitatus. Bononienſ. in 
Regantibus enim amicis, quid de immortalitate anime Codri Urcei Vita, 
ſentiret ? neſcire ſe reſpondebat, quid poft mortem de [+ 


ayed by a principal of charity, forms Futurum «ſet, viveret ne animus, five anima, an interi- 


ret una cum corpore, queque de inferis homines prædica· 
rent, anilia quæ dam terriculamenta efſt dicebat, hinc ipſi 
amariſſimo epigrammate. pefl fata etiam fuit exprobra- 
tum, quod non red de Chriſto, inftris, animarumque im- 
mortalitate ſentiendo, latentis atheiſmi ſui haud obſeu- 

ra documenta dedifſet. i. e. The peſtiferous in- 

„ fluence of that doctrine of the ſoul's mortality had 
infected the ill fated Urceus Codrus (whoſe tragical 
death I took notice of before) to ſuch a degree, that 
he almoſt plunged into the whirlpool of atheiſm : 

© for his friends ating him what his opinion was, 
„with reſpect to the ſoul's immortality? he replied, 

„ that he did not know what he ſhould be after 
** death ; whether his ſoul ſhould exiſt, or die together 
„with the body; but as to what is told by men con- 
*« cefning hell, he declared them to be ſo many filly 
* bugbears. On this account a moſt bitter epigram 
«© was made upon him, after his death, in which it 
«* was ſaid, that by his not entertaining a right notion 
with regard to Chriſt, hell and the immortality of 
* the foul, he exhibited plain proofs of his latent 
* atheiſtical principles.” „ 


URGULANIA, a Roman Lady, favourite of the Empreſs Livia. The great 
ſhare ſhe had in her favour made her grow prodigiouſly inſolent, inſomuch that ſhe 
refuſed to go to the Senate to give in her evidence (a); and therefore the Prætor was 
obliged to go to her houſe to examine her; and a greater deference was paid to her 
than to the veſtals [A], who, when they were witneſſes, were obliged to appear in perſon 


at the bar for that purpole. 


Lucius Piſo, notwithſtanding Urgulania's great pride and 


intereſt, ſued her for a debt the year of Rome 769 ; but ſhe refuſed to appear, and 
withdrew to the Lmperor's palace. But Piſo proceeded in the ſuit in ſpite of all the 
complaints made by Livia, viz. that it was a violation of the regard due to her ; and 


notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of his relations. 


ſelf, in this cauſe, any farther than by 


Tiberius would not concern him- 
promiſing his mother, that he would ſo- 


licit the judges in favour of Urgulania; the reſult of this affair was, Livia cauſed the 


ſum, which Piſo claimed, to be paid down to him. Urgulania was living in the year 


[AY A greater deference was paid to her than to the 
Veflals.] Here follows a quotation from Tacitus. Ur- 
gulaniæ potentia adeo nimia ciwitati erat, ut ſeſtis in 
cauſſa quadam quæ apud ſenatum tratabatur venire dedig- 
naretur, miſſus eſt prætor qui domi interrogaret, cum 
virgines Veſlales in foro & judicio audiri, quoties tefli- 
monium dicerent, wvetus mos fuerit (1). i. e. Urgu- 
lania's power was riſen to ſo exceſſive a height in 
Rome, that being a witneſs in a cauſe that was to 
„ come before the Senate, ſhe ſcornfully refuſed to 
% appear. The prætor therefore was ſent to her own 
* houſe, to examine her; notwithſtanding that even 
<« the veſtal virgins, by an ancient cuſtom, were. oblig- 
«© ed to come into the forum, and the Courts of Ju- 
« dicature, whenever they were to give in their evi- 
« dence.” Du Boulai had no reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
Urgulania was a Veſtal. Jt was a quite unprecedented 
thing, ſays he, when Urgulania the Veſtal diſdained to 
appear before the Senate, to give in ber teſiimony in a 
fait that was carrying on in that Aſſembly; and that 
the Court was obliged to ſend a prætor thither, io exa- 
mine her at her own houſe. Theſe particulars we are 


told by Cornelius Tacitus, book 2, whoſe words dejerve 


| 777 
Fg 7 h | 


wery well to be quoted (2). He afterwards gives us the (2) Du Boulal, 
paſſage cited above; but had he read it attentively, 7Þrefor des _ 
he might have found that Urgulania was not a Veſtal Renin, p. 316. 
without having recourſe to the cther paſſage of Tacitus, | 

which repreſents her as grandmother to a Roman 

Prætor, who was accuſed of murdering his ſecond 

wife, This would ſuppoſe a remarkable old age, ſuch 

an one as merited to be taken notice of by the hiſto- 

rian (a Veſtal not being allowed to marry, at the very 

earlieſt, till ſhe was thirty ſeven) and would not be 

very conſiſtent with the obſervation made by du Bou- 

lai, that few weſtals married after thirty years obſer | 
wance of their vow ; and thoſe wha did ſo were ex- (3) Dy Boulai, 
tremely unhappy (3). A female favourite, ſo very power- Threfer des Antige 
ful as Urgulania was, to get married after having been Pas- 308. 

a veltal, would have been a very illuſtrious inſtance (, In lib. 5. 
of good fortune and felicity. I can very well ſuppoſe, Geziol. Dier. 
that the writer in queſtion ſaw the paſſage of Tacitus cap. 12+ page 209. 
no where except in Tiraquellus's Commentaries on _ Ss Nt 
Alexander ab Alexandro (4); where, by being broke ius Cali 1 
from the thread of the narration, the reader may ima» rbere pur for Cor- 
gine that Urgulagia was a veſtal. nelius Tacitus. 
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7) Reinefiua, R 
Sf. 25. 4 He ſays that Urgulania, favourite of Livia, was wife 
Rupertum, pag to Marcus Plautius, fon to Aulus Plautius, who was 
you. tribune of the people in the year of Rome 698. That 
2) K i; in Clan- Marcus Plautius Sylvanus, fon to this Marcus Plau- 
| Onom. pat . tius, and Urgulania, was Conſul in the year 752, and 


mt _— Mr honoured with the triumphal ornaments in 762. That 


Plautius Sylvanus, this Conſul's fon, was Prætor the 


9 year of Rome 777. That this Prætor had a fiſter 
who is our Urgulanilla ; and two brothers, Publius 

Plautius Pulcher, and Titus Plautius Sylvanus li- 

anus, who was Conſul the year of Rome 799, and 

(3)Lipf in Tacit. afterwards again under Veſpaſian (1). A very long 
al. lib. 4. inſcription (2) is extant, containing the employments 


Page m-200 and actions of this Titus Plautius, and particularly 
{4) That of Ge- the Conſulate under Veſpaſian. Notwithſtanding this 
neva 7619,'8ro. Lipſius (3) has been ſo imprudent as to apply this in- 
ſcription to this Plautius Sylvanus, who killed himſelfthe 
year of Rome 777, and was grandſon of Urgulania, 
T muſt obſerve, that in my edition of Lipſius (4), it is 
Urgulania in the text of the hiſtorian, and Virgulania in 
the text of the commentary ; and that the commenta- 
tor obſerves, that the firname Virgulanius belonged to 
the fawily Plautia, which he proves by an inſcription, 


and by Suetonius, who, he tells us, calls one of the wives 


of the Emperor Claudius Plautia Virgulanilla. I meet 
with Urgulanius in all the authors who give us the in- 
ſcription : how therefore came Lipfius to alledge it as a 
proof of his Virgulanius? I believe I may affirm that this 
is not the fault of the Printers; and that Lipſius not 
well remembering the word Urgulania, imagined that 
Tacitus had writ Virgulania, and therefore he followed 
this firſt error throughout. He had better not have writ 
proper names by memory, but to have took the origi- 
nal before him. If we, who are authors, had always 


(a) Mayerne, 
Turquet, Hift. 
d' Eſpagne, book 
2. page m. JJ Is 


wife; it being related in Tacitus (b), that it was 


URIR 


no ways probable the criminal would 
ut not having ſtrength of 


- » : 
| : 


A], was married to 
[7 , 


ad two children 


the prudence to diſtruſt our memories, and to depend 

only on an exact view, our compoſitions would be 
Poſſibly our Urgulanilla was perhaps ſo called from 

its beipg a diminutive of the name Urgulania her grand- 


mother, | * 

[B] He had two children by Ger. A ſon and a 
daughter. The ſon's name was Druſus, and died be- 
fore the age of puberty, and by an vdd accident. He 
threw up a pear,” and endea voured when it fell to catch 
it in his mouth, but it happened to fall in ſuch a man- 
ner that it choaked him. He was contracted to a 
daughter of Sejinus, and nevertheleſs it was given out 1 
that Sejanus had put him to death (5); fo true it is, (5) Suet. in Clau- 
that the world take a pleaſure in acculing favourites of 27 
an hundred more crimes than they are really guilty of. | 
But Suetonius has rejected this impertinent accuſation. 
Duo magis miror fuiſſe qui traderent fraud a Stjano 1 
necatum (6). Claudia, daughter of Claudius and Ur- (6) Idem, ibid. 
gulanilla, was born before the expiration of five 
months after her mother's divorce. The quondam huſ- 
band acknowledged her at firſt, but not long after his 
mind altered, and he had her ſet naked at her mother's 
door, upon pretence that Boter his freed - man was the | 
true father of the child. Chevreau did not well under- (9) ſt. de 

wi 7) Hiſe 

ſtand the following words of Suetonius, quamwvis ante Monde, tom. 2. 
quintum menſem divortii natam, when he ſuppoſes that 2 Dutch 
they ſignify, though ſhe was born five months before prey =. 
their divorce (7). He ſeems to intend to criticize on 204. Dutch clit. 
Reineſius, where he ſays that Plautia Urgulanilla was 1698, | 
Claudius's firſt wife (8) ; but nothing can be juſtly 
criticized here, Lepida and Medulina being only con- 
tracted to Claudius. Chevreau therefore might becenſur- 1 * © 
ed for not obſerving Suetonius's diſtinction. He ſuppoſes _ "FP 
Claudius to have had fix wives ; but Suetonius ſays | 
he had but four wives, and two who were contracted (9) Sueton. in 
to him, guatuor uxores & duas pon ſas (9). Claudio, cap. 26. 


(8) Reineſius, ä 
Epiſt. 27. ad 


URRACA, daughter and heireſs of Alphonſo VI King of Leon and Caſtile, was 
firſt married to Raymond of Burgundy, who left her a widow in 1100 (4). She aſter- 
wards married Don Alphonſo King of Arragon and Navarre in 1106 (). This mar- 


65% Mariana, de Tiage occaſioned the reunion of almoſt all the Chriſtian Kingdoms of Spain on a ſingle 
Rebus Hip. lib. head; for, after the death (c) of Don Alphonſo VI King of Leon, Caſtile, Toledo, 


10. cap · To 
m. 418. 


5 (e) In 1108. 


d) Mariana, de 
10. cap · 8. Page 
419. 


P's &c. theſe Kingdoms were poſſeſſed by Don Alphonſo King of Arragon and Navarre ; 
they were poſſeſſed by him, I ſay, by his marriage with Urraca, The great men of 
Caſtile were not pleaſed with this marriage; and therefore when he went to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of his wife's kingdoms, he took with him a ſtrong body of troops, in order to 
reduce the Caſtillans, in caſe they ſhoule make any reſiſtance (d). His journey, to 
take poſſeſſion of theſe kingdoms, was likewiſe retarded by the preparations neceſſary 
for that purpoſe, and by other neceſſary affairs; but in the mean time he heightened 


the ſplendor and pomp of his court, and was blind to the conduct of Urraca, who 
brought great ſhame upon him [4]. He went with her to Caſtile, where he did not . eme, 
meet with the leaſt reſiſtance (e); however, he behaved as a man who was able to Hip. de Eſpagne, 


guard againſt all events [B], and was ſoon put to the neceſſity of applying a remedy to 5 


[4A] He heightened the ſplendor and pomp of his 
Court, and was blind to the conduct of Urraca, who 
brought great ſhame upon him.] Theſe two things are 
a natural conſequence of|the Kingdoms, which that 
Princeſs had inherited. As her father had left her two 
or three Kingdoms, it was well worth the King's while 
to ſuppreſs his reſentment on account of her ill con- 
duct. Mariana's words imply evidently, that Urraca 
carried her lewdneſs to an exceſſive height. Pre- 
terea varia Aragonii regni negotia diſtinebant (Alfonſum) 
ne novam & ampliſſimam cerneret hereditatem. Cuncta 
tamen ad novi imperii decorem compoſita, dilate wolupta- 


tu, diſimulatæ Regine libidimes : quæ non fine ſugilla- 


K 9. page 335+ 
the 


tione majeflatis nimium in levitatem atque turpitudinem (1) Mariana, de 
incubuerat (1). i.e. © Farther, Alphonſo was pre- Rebus Hiſpanie, 
« vented by various affairs from taking a ſolemn poſ- lib. 10. cap. 8. 
« ſeſſion of this new and moſt noble inheritance. s 459 
However, every thing was ordered in ſuch a man - 
* ner as was ſuitable to the majeſty of the new King - 
« dom. The King ſuſpended his pleaſures, and ſee- 
„ mingly took no notice of the Queen's lewdneſs, 
„though ſhe, to the ſcandal of majeſty, ſeemed too 
«« fond of levity and luſt.” : 

LB] He behaved as a man, who was able to guard 
againft all events.) „The inſtant he ſet his foot in 
** Caſtile, he began to think what might enſue, - 

4 7 TRE 


See the 
Arte“ 


U RR 


the evil ambition of his Queen, who would have ruined a great Lord, as a puniſhment 
for having given her conlort the title of King of Caſtile (F). She grew ſo diſſolute, 
that he was forced to confine her in the fortreſs of Caſtellar; but ſhe at laſt found means 


_ to eſcape, and retired to Caſtile, and endeavoured to get her marriage diſſolved; which 


(8) Extratied 


from Mayerne 


Turquet, Hiſt. de 
Eſpagne, book 9+ 


| Page 340. 


65 Ibid. 
(i) Ibid. p. 347» 


deſign the Archbiſhop of Toledo and ſome other Prelates aſſiſted, and were ſeverely 
puniſhed by the King for it. The chief Noblemen and States of Caſtile oppoſed this 
divorce, and making uſe of ſubmiſſive means, they conducted Urraca to Arragon, to 
the King her huſband, who received her into favour ;, but as ſhe continued her diſſolute 
courſe of life, grew more and more ſcandalous, and proſtituted ber own honour and that 
of her family, he at laſt cauſed her to be condufted to Soria, and baniſhed ber for ever 
rom his company (g). It was then that the adherents of that Queen ſet every engine at 
work, in order to diſſolve the marriage. She alledged not only, as is always done in 
ſuch caſes, that ſhe had been married againſt her inclination, but alſo that ſhe was 
ſo nearly related to Don Alphonſo, that ſhe could not be lawfully married to him (5). 
The Pope was addreſſed, who appointed Don Diego Gelmirio, Biſhop of Compoſtella, 
to take cognizance of this affair (i), the reſult of which was, the marriage was diffolved. 


45 


Some hiſtorians applaud Alphonſo in that, upon his putting away Urraca, he at the 


ſame time gave up his authority over the kingdom of Caſtile ; but they manifeſtly con- 


tradict themſelves [C], as they relate ſeveral particulars ; which ſhew, that he did all that 


« caſe his wife ſhould die without having any iſſue by 


„ him; for that reaſon he put into the principal places 
and ſtrong towns of this kingdom, ſuch Governors 


„and Captains, as were natives of Navarre and Arra- 
gon; in order that if he ſhould be obliged to abandon 
the Kingdoms of CaſtiJe, Leon, Toledo, and their de- 
«© pendencies, he might have a curb over thoſe na- 
tions, and evacuate them with honour and advan- 
tage; a circumſtance that greatly ſurprized the 
„ Nobles of Caltile. He alſo knew that Urraca, his 
„ wife, was haughty, ungrateful, inconſtant, and not ve- 


ry chaſte; and therefore like a man of ſenſe, he guard- 


© ed himſelf againſt all events that time might bring 
« forth. This woman, on a trifling occaſion, conceived 
„ an inveterate hatred againſt Count D. Peter Anſu- 


< res, Lord of Valladolid, who had brought her up, 


% and taken care of her dominions after the death of 


« the King her father; only becauſe in the letters 


% he wrote to the King her huſband and to her, up- 


* on his deſiring to come and take poſſeſſion of their 
Kingdoms, he had ſtyled her huſband King of Caſ- 
« tile. For this reaſon ſhe endeavoured to diveſt him 
& of his eſtate at Valladolid, and other poſſeſſi- 
« ons, which his Majeſty nevertheleſs ſoon reſtored 


% to him. And the better to ſecure him from the 


2) Mayerne 


Turquet, Hi/t. 


te Eſpagne, liv. 
9. Page 336. | 


«© rape of this woman, he ſent him to Arragon with 
« Flo his wife, appointing them the care of the 
«*« education of the young Count of Urgel his ne- 
% phew (2).” TT PAINE 

[C] Some hiſtorians applaud Althanſa, in that, upon 
his putting away Urraca, be at the ſame time gave up. 
. - » » but they manifeſily contradi themſelves.) The 


iwo contradiftory aſſertions follow one another in May- 


3 


„ miniſtration of that Kingdom in his hands. 


„ manifeſtly ſhewed that he had a higher 


erne's hiſtory, Don Alphonſo, ſays he (3), baniſhed 
„ Urraca for ever from his preſence. Notwithſtanding 
„this he ſtill kept ſeveral ſtrong holds in Caſtile in 
his own hands; at the ſame time not caring very 
much, whether or no he had the government or ad- 
It is 
certain that this King was very couragious ; and he 

regard for 
virtue and honour than for world! -ofſeſiions, by 
his giving up ſuch conſiderable territories, as thoſe 


«c 


of Caſtile, Leon, Toledo and others, which Urraca 


A 


* had brought him.” This hiſtorian relates in the 
ſame page Don Alphonſo's reſentment againſt thoſe, 
who had reſtored to Urraca the cities and fortreſſes 
poſſeſſed by him in Caſtile. This reſentment is one 
of the cauſes in the ſame hiſtorian, which engaged 
Alphonſo to wage war againſt the Caſtilians. Here fol- 
low Mayerne's words, which ſhew that Urraca's lewdneſs 
was another cauſe of the war. From that time Urraca 
„ behaved extremely ill; for reaſſuming her firit-deſign 
of a divorce, ſhe obtained it by the authority of Pope 
al OI Thus tinding herſelf free ſrom all 
reſtraints, and having very luſtful appetites, ſhe gave 
« a ſtrange looſe to them. She had a clandeltine in- 
« trigue with Count Don Gomez de Candeſpina, who 
formerly pretended to be her huſband ; by whom ſhe 


Vol. X. 


he: begot, and was ſecretly delivered of a ſon, who for 


* that reaſon was named Don Ferdinand Hurtado or 
* the Clandeſtine ; whence ſome ſay the illuſtrious fa- 
*« mily of the Hurtados in Spain is deſcended. Though 
“ ſome doubt of this, it is certain that Count 
Don Gomez ſoon got the whole adminiſtra- 
© tion of the Kingdom into his own hands; and 
« managed all affairs of it both with regard to 
% peace or war at his own will and pleaſure ; 
and having as intimate a correſpondence with the 
Queen as if he had been her huſband ; and neverthe- 
** leſs one Don Pedro de Lara, another Knight. 
*« infinuated himſelf alſo into the Queen's good graces, 
and ſoon became one of her darling minions, which 


* fired Don Count Gomez with the ſtrongeſt jealouſy. 


«« Urraca's diſſolute and ſhameful life was ſo generally 
* known, and in all places, that King Alphonſo, in! 


<«« ſpired with a juſt diſdain, as well on that account, 


« as for the abovementioned diyorce, reſolved to enter 
“into Caſtile with a powerful army, and put all to 
* fire and ſword whom he met with in his way; being 
** exaſperated both at the Queen's lewdneſs,and the puſil- 
t lanimity of the Caſtilians who obeyed her; to whom he 
* bore a grudge, becauſe they had reſtored to her the 
** {trong holds, the defence of which he had intruſted to 


them. Don Gomez and Don Pedro, the Queen's two 
«© gallants, took the field againſt him with the forces of 


«« Caſtile and Leon, and meeting with the royal army, 
« conſiſting of Navarreſe and Arragonians, they fought 
«« near Candeſpina, not far from Sepulueda. . . . Don 
« Pedro, who led the vanguard, was firſt charged (4),"” 
but ſuddenly fled, and retired to Bruges, where the 
Queen was, carrying news of the deftat which he had 


(4) wid. p. 3476 


not time to ſee (5). Don Gomez, the other gallant, (5) 114, 


was killed in the field of battle. The victorious Al- 
phonſo marched his forces quite into Galicia, making a 
dreadful hawock whitherſoever his army paſſed (6). He 
gained a ſecond victory between the cities of Leon and 


Aſtorga, and forced Alphonſo Raimond, Urraca's ſon, 


to fly into Portugal. This Queen having been depoſed, 
the King her ſon meditated the recovery of thoſe fortreſſes 
in Caſtile, which King Don Alphonſo of Navarre, his fa- 
ther-in-law, detained from him (7). He raiſed a mighty 
army. Don Alphonſo did the ſame ; and Qwas already 
marching into 6 aſtile, when the Prelates of the two 
Kingdoms foreſeeing the great calamities which <vould 
enſue, in caſe thefe two great Princes ſhould once engage 
in bar, endeavoured to negotiate a peace betwween them 3 
and prevailed ſo far as ta engage the new King of Caſ- 
tile, to requeſt the King of Navarre and Arragon, to reſ- 
tore to him his cities and caſtles (8). By this means he 
was indulged part of his demands ; but Alphonſo would 
not reſtore to him the territories ſituated between Villo- 
rado and Calaorra, nor the provinces of Guipuſcoz and 
Alava, &c, . He pretended that they ought to 
be reunited to Navarre, and had been uſurped by 
Don Alphonſo VI, King of Caſtile. | 

Dces it become an hiſtorian, who relates all theſe 
particulars, to aſſert that Urraca's huſband would nat 


keep 


M 


(6) wid. 


(7) Thi. p. 34 


(8) Ibid. p. 345. 


| | lay in his power to keep the authority of that kingdom in his hands. He fought battles 
(k) See the re- to maintain himſelf in it, and was forced to give back the ſtrong holds he kept (&), 
mark IC). even after the Caſtilians had elected for their King, in 1122 (7), Alphonſo Raimond 


—_— - - = 


(1) Mayeme of Burgundy, Urraca's ſon by her firſt huſband. They were prompted to ele&t him, 
+ 4 ng oY upon feeing that this Queen ſtill continued to abandon herſelf to the moſt ſcandalous gal- 
9. pag- 342 lantry, and permitted her minion to govern in a tyrannical manner (m). Her own ſon 
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was therefore obliged to proclaim war againſt her, and beſiege her in the caſtle of 
(m) Idem, ibid. Leon; and ſhe extricated herſelf no otherwiſe, than by making a promiſe to give up her (0 Sepr 
kingdoms, and lead a private life, upon condition of having a penſion ſettled upon her 9 wo 
ſuitable to her dignity (2). The year in which ſhe died is not well known, Some ſay Mariana, de Re- 
it was about the year 1125 (0), as ſhe was delivering of a baſtard ; but others lib, * 
relate, that her death was occaſioned by a juſt puniſhment ſhe met with for a ſa- bes. 425; but 
erilegious action committed by her [D]. She had a ſiſter, who was as infamouſly e 


13. he affir mg 
lewd as herſelf [E], and involved Portugal in a great many troubles. I am ſurprized ee in 


that 


(0) Septimo deci- 


(n) Ibid. pag. 
344 
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him ? Does he not refute himſelf in writing after this 
manner ? Here follows an error of the ſame kind. An 
author cited by me blames Don Alphonſo for divorcing 


Urraca, © and by that means loſing the poſſeſſions of 


„three Kingdoms. For though the author of the 
« Hiſtory of Spain applauds him for preferring his 
** honour to ample dominions ; it is nevertheleſs my 
«© opinion, that if on one hand this action may be 
* conſidered as generous, it may on the other be con- 
1 fidered as very imprudent and unpolitical, reſembling 
e that of Lewis VII King of France, his contemporary, 
% who, by divorcing his Queen Eleonor, ſowed the 
(9) Campion, *© ſeeds of an eternal war in his Kingdom (9).“ Now 
Hammes illufires, this compariſon between Don Alphonſo and Lewis VII, 
dee Es is a very bad one; for this King of France entirely 
| x yolk gave up the territories of his wife whom he had di- 
5 vorced. He ſollowed to a tittle the maxim of Marcus 
(0) See the re- Aurelius (10), but Don Alphonſo did not, for which he 
mark [A] of the js blamed by one of the beſt Spaniſh hiſtorians (1 1). 
_— LEWIS Alfonſus Arragonius eo nuncio (12) perculſus, repudio 
8 Facto, Reginam Soria dimittit, in cujus urbis arce cuſtodiæ 
11) Mariana, de rurſus mancipata erat: imperandi tamen dulcedine illec- 
s Hiſpanie, tus, dotalem ditionem non deponit.' Id iniquum eſſe omni- 
*. OY 8. Bus widebatur. i. e. Alphonſo King of Arragon 
ee being ſtruck with this news, put his Queen from 
(12) Viz. that ** him, and ſent her from Soria, in the caſtle of which 
Alphonſo Rai- 4 town ſhe had been again impriſoned. Nevertheleſs, 
_— 2 i keen the ſweets of empire were ſo alluring, that he could 
keg in Com- not prevail upon himſelf to give up the dominions 
poſtella, „ ſhe had brought him by way of dower, which was 
thought an unjuſt action by all men.“ 

[D] Some ſay ſhe died as ſhe was delivered of a 
baftard; but others relate, that her death was occafioned 
| as @ juſt puniſhment ſhe met with, for a ſacrilegious 
action committed by her.) She © reſided in St. Vincent's 
«© Church, where a pretty ſtrict eye was kept over 
her. Notwithſtanding this, it is related that going 
one day to the Church of St. Iſidore of Leon, to 
take from thence the treaſures which her father and 
" eee had given to it, as ſhe was carrying off 
er prey, and was juſt ſtepping out of the Church, 
with one foot in, and the other out of the door, 
« her entrails burſt forth; a puniſhment due no 
4 leſs to her adulterous practices, and the murders 
% which had been conſequent to them, than to the 
„ prejudice and diſhonour of the royal family, and all 
« the Chriſtian parts of Spain, than to her ſacrilegious 
«« ouilt. Others ſay that ſhe died in the caſtle of Salda- 
« nia, as ſhe was privately delivering of a child (13).” 
Mariana relates theſe two opinions, and owns that this 
Queen will be an eternal reproach to Spain. Pudicitiam 
Sieur de Cam- ſane dum wixit baud ſatis honeſle habuit, in Saldaniæ 
pion, Homme: arce ex partu extinflam ferunt, æternum Hiſpanie de- 
Minbret, p- 136, decus, alii Legione affirmant, cum theſauros D. Ifidori ex- 
2 eee pilaſſet, quo auferre nefas erat, in ipſo templo limine 
ruptis wiſceribus, manifeſia numinis vindicta expi- 

(14) Mariana, rafſe (14). | | 
3 1 1 — Hip <A DLE] She had a ſiſter, who wwas as infamouſly lewd as 
$ pag. 423. Perfelf.] Her name was Thereſa, and ſhe was natural 
daughter of King Alphonſo VI, who married her to a 
French Nobleman, as a reward for the ſervices he had 
done him in his wars againſt the Moors, This Noble- 
man's name was Henry of Lorrain according to ſome 
writers, or Henry of Burgundy according to certain 
others. The latter diſputed afterwards, whether he deſ- 
cended from the Dukes of Burgundy or from the Earls 


(13) Mayerne 
Tanguet, Hiſt. de 
Eſpagne, book 9. 
page 347+ Le 


4 


of Burgundy. Some aſſert (15) that he was ſon to (75) See Father 
Henry Duke of Burgundy, and grandſon to Robert Anſelme. Hiſ- 
of France, the firſt of that name, Duke of Burgundy, e #7 Mate 
and conſequently that he was a Prince of the blood- pi — go 
royal of France; others ſay (16), that he was fon to the and 4 1 
Earl of Burgundy, and brother to Pope Calixtus II. ons (34), (35). 
However this be, this brave Nobleman made himſelf ſo 16 Sie Lewi 
conſiderable, that Don Alphonſo VI King of Caſtile, Gollot, M5... 
when he gave him Donna Thereſa to wife, beflowed Hiſioriques de la 
upon him the territories of Portugal, aubich he had avon V'oncbe Comte, 
from the Moors, with the title of hereditary Count, 10 P. 305, 306. 
him and his lawful ſucceſſors ſpringing from this mai- 
riage 3 and he, at the ſame time, promiſed to annex to 

theſe Lordſbips ſuch lands, as he ſhould afterward; tale 

in that neighbourhood from the Moors, with the ſame 

ſucceſſive and hereditary right . . . upon condition of re- 

cognizing the Kings of Leon as their lawful fovereigns, 

and holding theſe lands of them in fealty and homage (17). (17) Mayerne 
Thereſa was a widow in the year 1112, and mother of Turquet, Hift. de 
three children, a ſon and two daughters (18). She Ce, lib. 8. 
married again ſoon after. . . . . Bermond Pax les 
Tranflamara (19) ; and after cohabiting ſome time with (18) Ibid. lib. 9. 
him, ſhe left him through her diſordinate appetite, or bag 339. 

ſome other abyminable cauſe (20), and married Don Fer- 19) Ibid. 
nando Paez de Tranſtamara, own brother to the man 

ſhe left. Don Bermond, being thus abandoned by the (20) Le Sieur de 
Counteſs his wife, ſeeming to wie «ith the Counteſt his Campion, Ham- 
wife, who "ſhould be moſt inceſluous of tbe tw, "© illuflres, tom. 
married ber eldeſt daughter, and fifter '10 Don Alphonſo 5. 1 
Henriquez, and named Donna Thereſa Henrique. The: which { Ex I 
ſcandalous marriages were contracted between Chriſtians Paez) not ſatil- 
in the infancy of the family of Portugal. . . But young ting her fancy, 
Count Alphonſo Henriquez being exaſperated at theſe Ws Bly lewd wo- 
exorbitant proceedings, and obſerving alſy that he au ag an Nag 
deſpiſed, and loft all credit and faweur, eſpecially as the rang Tranſta- 
adulterous and incefiuous Don Ferdinand aſſumed to him- mara his brot her. 
felf the title of Count of Portugal in right of his «wife, 

took up arms againſt bim (21). . . . . purſuing bim (21) Mayerne 
as a tyrant and inceſtuous adulterer ; and accordingly they Tui quet, Hiſt. 
engaged near Guymaranes, where Don Alphonſo by bi; 4 Hague, lu. 9. 
over eagerneſs to engage, was vanguifoed. . . Aſſembling ds 59 

their forces afterwards, a ſecond battle was fought, | 
wherein Don Alphonſo met with better fortune Ba "uh 

dinand's army being overcome and routed ; himſelf and the 

Counteſs his mother taken priſoner, and both thrown into 

@ very ſtrong priſon. . . . Such was the advantage 

which the two unchaſte ſiſters, daughters to King Al- 


phon ſo Vl, reaped by their lewaneſs, and pretty near the 


ſame time (22). "Thereſa met with very harſh treat- 
ment from Count Alphonſo Henriquez her ſon, ** ſhe 
* found an opportunity to diſcover her ſufferings to 
“ King Don Alphonſo Raymund of Caſtile, her ne- 
„ phew, and beſought him to undertake her de- 
* tence, and deliver her from her ſevere captivity; 
and promiſed him, as a reward, to make him 
heir of her Earldom of Portugal. King Al. 
„ phonſo, being defirous of annexing that territory to 
* his dominions, came in perſon with an army, to de- 
« liver this woman, forgetting that the Count had 
e afliſted him in the war he had waged againſt Donna 
*© Urraca his mother, Queen of Caſtile and Leon (23),” 
but he was defeated and wounded in the ſoot. Being 
cured, he returned to Portugal, and beſieged the city of 
Guimaranes, where Count Alphonſo Henriquez was 
ſhut up. The fiege laſted a very long time; and as 
he made a moſt vigorous attack, a noble defence 
was made; 10 that both parties were quite weary 


40 of 


(22) lbi8, pag. 
343+ 


(23) Ibid. pag- 
347 


a 
1 


| 11, Queen of). ber of ſuch might be made 


UR 


8 ”0 


that, after this, the nithe of Urtaca Pibuld be given to the Infintas of Caſtile ; but 


5) La Mothe le do not wonder at the co of thoſe Embaſſadors of France, who went 70 receive one 


8 3" of the daughters of Alphonſo IX, tobo. bal been promifed to their Sovereign. They made 
10. He quote (choice of the leaſt beautiful among them, becauſe her name was Blanche, and hated the 


Ant. Hetrera, 


dem. 2.1. 15. . Name d Urraca, by whith the other was called (p). 


diverſes ſur les 


They doubtleſs confidered it as 


16. See Perc ſcandalous, and obnoxious to every one, ever ſince the infamous life, which had been led 


Cont hum 3a. by that Queen, who is the ſubjeR of this article. 


« of the enterprize, when Egas Nunez came out of 
«© the city with a ſafe conduct; and propoſed a peace, 
« which accbrdingly was concluded, upon condition 
« that the Count of Portugal ſhould come into his 
«© Kingdom, and take an oath of allegiance to him 
« as his fovereign. Thus the King marched back 
« his army to Toledo, dtterly regardleſs of his aunt's 
4 jntereft, for whoſe ſake he had undertaken that 
« entetprize, whether he was ſtruck with horror at 
« her diflolute courſe of life, or had been prompted 
„ thereto by ambition (24).” 
Cots lle, A ele of reflections might be made on this 
page 135, 136. paſſage; but I ſhall make but a few, which follow 
here. | 
1. Moſt writers of lives make choice of none but 
illaſtrious perſons 3 and if ſome imermix the good and 
bad, it is becauſe they will give the entire hiſtory of 
a Whole ofder or claſs of men. I do not know of 
any writer, who undertook to write the lives of none 
but great criminals. We have a great many elogiums 
of illuſtrious women; libraries abound with them; but 
as to a particular collection of ſuch voten, as were the 
diſhonour of their ſex and country, I quettion whether 


any ſuch work was ever publiſhed. This nevertheleſs 


is lo fruitful a ſubject, that it may juſtly deſerve the 


pains and labour of a writer. It might be treated af. 


ter the manner of Plutarch; I mean, that as this cele- 

braced author has made choice of the moſt illuſtrious 

Romans and Greeks, to draw parallels between them; 

| we likewiſe might compare together the Queens and 

28) Remark Princeſſes of different nations. I have mentioned (25) the 
7 of the article parallel which the Engliſh drew between Mary Stuart Q. 
{APLES (Joan of Scots, and Queen Joan of —_ 4 great num- 

Our ca 


compared to the heireſs of Guienne, or with Margaret 

of Valois, wife te Henry IV. but the beſt parallel, 

_ with regard to her, would be to compare her to her 

ſiſter Thereſa. Both were extremely lewd ; both the 

cauſe of the tyranny exerciſed by their gallants, and 

of numberleſb hoſtilities, foreign and domeſtic, to 

which they gave etcafion ; and both diveſted of their 
Yominions and powers by their own ſons, &c. 

II. This confirms what has been ſaid above, with 

reſpect to the diſorders, to which thoſe countries that 

hive not admitted the Salique law are expoſed ; and 

2 the extremely pernitious conſequences, that may pro- 

| ceed from the laſcivious diſpoſition of a female ſove- 


(26) See the re- reign (26). Utraca could not bear that her ſubjects 


mark [G] of the ſhould ackhowledge her huſband's authority ; that ſhe 

article NAPLES had ſparks, was plain to the whole world: her huſ- 

(Joan II, Queen band was forded to check that licentivuſneſs, but this 

ue he could not do without giving riſe to factions in the 

| Rate. This gave occaſion to a war 3 when the Caſtil- 

lians, grown fick of him, and the gallants, of their 

Urraca, turned about towards the riſing ſun, they 

prompted the ſon to drive his own mother from the 

throne, and he ſecbonded their inclinations with plea- 

ſure. This ſhews how much it concerns a Queen to 

avoid, at leaſt, ſhewing her luſt publickly; for ſhould 

ſmhe ohee grow thamielets, nothing will be able to re- 

Atain her. She will | fix her love upon an unworthy 

 bbje&t; ſhe will-niake choice of a young rake, not 

for his mefit, bat for his vigour and beauty; and 

who ſhall abuſe his credit, and furniſh an hundred 

Pretences for à civil war. He ſhall grow ſo infolent, that 

2 ſhall uſe his miſtreſs ill, inſomuch that ſhe muſt at 

(27) See the re- laſt be foreed to cauſe him to be aſſaſſinated (27). She 

mark { X] of the Will not cenſider the virtuous example ſhe ought to ſet 

article ELIZA- her children, when an immature or untimely ſucceſ- 

BETH, ſion may rale them to the throne, In a word, it is a 
continual ſeries of ignominy and confuſion. 


III. A eirtumſtante, which aggravates Urraca's guilt 


| 6 principality” of Portu 


might be 


is, not only her not taking the leaſt care to ſave ap- 
pearances, but alſo that ſhe was the wife of an illuſtri. 
ous King. He was firnamed / Bataillattir, (the 
battle fighter) (28), becauſe he had fought twenty nine (28) Gollut, A.- 
battles, and had been victorious in all of them, two wires de a 
excepted. He was King of Arragon and Navarri Ons 
independent of Urraca ; fo that he, with regard to his EW NE 
condition, was equal to that Queen; and yet he could 
not efcape the conjegal diſhonour ; ſo true it is that 
a huſband's bravery has not the power to avert that | 
ſtorm (29). | (29) Remark 

IV. My laſt remark is, that Don Alphonſo Rai. [#] ofthearticle 
mond King of Caſtile, who derhroned his mother Ur. (Wilun) 
raca, and kept her in priſon, did nevertheleſs 88 
war in favour of his aunt, the Counteſs of Portugal, 
who had met with the like treatment from Don Al- 
<p Henriquez her ſon. This aunt promiſed the 

ing of Caſtile her nephew, to declare him her heir, 
in prejudice of her ſon. Doloris illa impatithtia Al- 
fonſum Caſtellz Regem eo nomine ſeptimum, ut propinquee, 
miſeræ & captive matri opem ferat, per litteras obleſta- 
tur adverſus impios filii conatus. Navate opere merce- 
dem, Portugaliæ principatum pollicetur Alftnſo filio, pro 
co, ac par erat, abdicato. Annuit ille five ambitione di- 
minandi corrapius, frue materteræ calamitatem miſtra- 
tus : wvalidoque exercitu conflato in Portugaliæ fines irruit 
(30). i. e. Being oppreſſed with ſorrow, ſhe wrote (30) Mariana, 
« to Alphonſo VII King of Caftile, beſeeching him 4% Revs Hi. 
** to ſuccour his relation, and a miſerable captive mo- eee 
* ther, againſt the wicked attempts of her own fon. 33 
% As a reward, ſhe promiſed to beſtow on him the | 
| J gal, in prejudice of Alphonſo | 
* her ſon, who juſtly deſerved to be excluded. The . 
King complied with the propoſal, being corrupted 
* by a thirſt of empire, or moved to pity at his aunt's 


© fad fate; when levying a mighty army, he made 


* an inroad into Portugal.” This was ſufficient to 

make him reſolve to march ſword in hand into Portu- 

gal; and it is very probable that he urged, among 

other pretences, the intereſts of his aunt who was di- 

veſted of her dominions, and oppreſſed by an unna- 

rural ſon, for where ſhall we find a man, who is 

aſhamed to condemn in others the very crimes he 

himſelf commits? Don Alphonſo Heariquez might 

have defended himſelf very well by an argument ad 

hominem; and anſwered in the ſame manner as the wives 

of Lamech are ſuppoſed to have replied to Adam (3 1). (37) See the arti- 
Iwill obſerve, that Mr. Lequien de la Neufville de LAMECH, 
does not ſay any thing poſitive, with regard to the * 
amours of this Thereſa. tie does not relate any par- 

ticular, which informs-his readers that ſhe was a lewd 

woman; for the general expreſſions following, fe 

thought only of dying in a more pious manner than 

bad lived (32), do not hint any thing in the way of (32) Lequien de 
gallantry. A woman's conduct may be ſuch as may l Neufville, 
be very contrary to holineſs, without being tainted wit ro —_ 
uncleanneſs. He aſſerts in a poſitive manner, that pag. 158 : 
Alphonſo King of Caſtile root the field . , . pon pre- edit. 1700. 
tence of delivering that Princeſs (33). He declares | 
himſelf to be of the ſame opinion with thoſe who ſay (33) Idem, ibid. 
that ſhe was not a baſtard (34) ; and ſays that Theo- bes: 81. 

dore Godefroi proves evidently, that Don Henry her huſ- (34) Idem, ibid. 
band was great grandſon to Robert the devout King pigs 71. 

of France (35). Father Anſelme, who is of the ſame 

opinion, refers to the book which this Theodore Gode- (45) Ibid. pag. 
fro1 printed in the year 1624, on the origin of the 70. 

Kings of Portugal. 1 have not that edition before 

me; but if it does not contain ſtronger proofs than that 

of 1612, which I juſt now examined, I will ventuie 

to ſay, that this learned Hittoriographer does not prove, 

in an evident manner, this genealogical aſſertion. 


URSINUS (z) (ZACHARY) one of the moſt famous Divines among the Pro- 
teſtants in the ſixteenth Century, was born in Breſlaw the capital of Sileſia, the 18th of 


(e) This name is tranſlated from the German word Beer, the name of his ſamily, and which fignifies Bear, 


July 
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fb) Freherus 
Me ok bl. he was ſent to Wittember 
lows the fame au- wag not rich, he was aſſiſ 
thor as I do- 

Bucholcer dates it 


likewiſe the 29th ac 
of June. 


(e) Melch. A- 

dam in Vitis 

Tbeologor. pag. 
5 331. 


(1) It is the 
29th of the vo- 
me containing 
the Lives of the 
German Divines. 


18th of July 1534, as we are told by Melchior Ada- 


URS 
July (5) 1334. He had already made a conſiderable progreſs for one ſo young, when 


> in 1550 [A]. He ſtudied 
ted by gratuities both private and public; and he alſo employed 


even years there, and as his father 


himſelf in teaching. He applied himſelf fo cloſely to ſtudy in Wittemberg, that he 


quired great {kill both in Poetry [B], Languages, Philoſophy and Divinity. Me, 


lanchthon, who was the ornament of that Univerſity, had a particular eſteem and 
friendſhip for him. Urſinus accompanied him in 1557 to the conference of Worms, 
whence he went to Geneva, and afterwards to Paris, where he made ſome ſtay, in 
order to learn French, and improve himſelf in Hebrew under the learned John Mer- 
cerus. He was no ſooner returned to Melanchthon at Wittemberg, but he received let- 
ters from the Magiſtrates of Breſlaw in September 1358, by which he was offered the 
Maſterſhip of their great ſchool, He accepted their offer, and diſcharged the duties of 
his employment in to laudable a manner, that he might have continued in it as long as 
he pleaſed, had he not been proſecuted by the Clergy, the inſtant they perceived he was 
not quite an orthodox Lutheran. And indeed, when he explained Melanchthon's book, 
De examine ordinandorum ad Miniſterium, he handled the ſubje& of the Lord's Supper 
(de Cena Domini) in ſuch a manner, as made the demagogues or factious orators (for ſo 
the author of his Life calls them) term him Sacramentarian, Ibi ſtatim Urſinus Sacra- 
mentarius d Demagogis proclamatus, & adverſarios expertus eſt, quos prius amicos & fau- 
tores habuerat (c). He wrote a juſtification of himſelf, in which he diſcovered what his 
opinions were with regard to Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper; but as this did not pacify 


his adverſaries, Urſinus, who did not love 


ſuch wars, choſe rather to go away. He 


obtained an honourable leave from the Magiſtrates, and as he could not retire to his 
dear maſter Melanchthon, he being dead a little before, in April 1560, he went to 
Zurich, where Peter Martyr, Bullinger, Simler, Geſner, and ſome other eminent per- 
ſonages, had a great friendſhip for him, but was ſoon taken from thence by the Univer- 
ſity of Heidelberg, which was in want of an able Profeſſor. | He arrived in that City 
in September 1561, and was ſettled in the Collegium Sapientie (College of Wiſdom) to 
inſtru the ſtudents. He alſo attempted to preach [CI, but finding he had not the ta- 
lents requiſite for the pulpit, he laid aſide all thoughts that way. If he was deficient 
in this talent, he, in return, poſſeſſed in the moſt eminent degree the qualifications re- 


quiſite in a Profeſſor, he being poſſeſſed of a lively genius, a great fund of knowledge, 
and a happy dexterity in explaining things, and therefore, beſides the employment he 


already enjoyed, he exerciſed the Profeſſorſhip of the common places in that Univerſity. 
To qualify him for this place, it was neceſſary for him, agreeably to the ſtatutes, to be 
received Doctor of Divinity, and accordingly he was ſolemnly admitted to that degree 
the 25th of Auguſt 1562, and he was Profeſſor of the common places till 1568. It 
was he, who wrote the Catechiſm of the Palatinate, and drew up an apology for it by 


[4] He was ſent to Wittemberg, in 15 50. ] Mel- 


chior Adamus has advanced two particulars which are 


contradictory in the ſame page (1). Firſt, that Urſi 
nus was ſent to the Univerſity of Wittemberg at ſixteen 
years of age; 2dly, that he came to Wittemberg the 1ſt 
of May 1552. Now one of theſe two particulars 
muſt neceſſarily be falſe, ſince Urſinus was born the 


mus. I rejected the ſecond, though this author has 
ſet down the year 1552 in words, and not in figures : 
ingreſſus eſt Wittembergam anno quinquageſimo ſecundo 
Kalendis Maij. The reaſon why I reject it is, becauſe 


he ſays in the ſame page, that Urſinus, having ſtudied 
upwards of two years in Wittemberg, left it becauſe 
of the plague, and withdrew firſt to Torga, whither 


Melanchthon was withdrawn ; and afterwards to Bre- 


law, carrying with him an advantageous teſtimonial, 


with which Melanchthon had favoured him. Melchior 
Adamus gives us this teſtimonial at length, dated on 
St. James's day in 1552. He gives us another, wherein 


Melanchthon affirms, that the 1ſt of October 1557, 


Urſinus had ſpent about ſeven years in Wittemberg. 
I conſequently had reaſon to make him go thither in 
1550 and to have more regard to the proofs, with 
which Melchior Adamus furniſhed me againſt him- 
ſelf, than to his own text. Hence we may judge that 
he did not well examine his compilations. He con- 
founded Urſinus's ſecond journey with the firſt. Fre- 
herus, without examining or rectifying any thing here, 
ſays only that Urſinus went to Witemberg in 1552. 
He does not tranſcribe the epitaph exactly, he giving 
us the year LXXXII inſtead of LXXXIII, and XI 


of March inſtead of the VI. At this rate how can any 


rſon rely on the printed copies of inſcriptions ? 

{B] He acquired great ſkill . . . in poetry] Urſi- 
nus muſt have diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a Poet in his 
juvenile years, Melanchthon applauding him chiefly for 
that talent, in both teſtimonials; and he even refers, 


in the firſt teſtimonial, as a proof of what he ſays, to 


order 


the Greek and Laila verſes of Urſinus, which were 


publiſhed. C2m extent Latina & Greca carmina, Za- 


chariæ Urſini Uratiſſavienſis erudite ſcripia, prudentes & 
docti viri leftis illis ſuo gudicio probabunt ingenium, flu- 


dia, & voluntatem ejus, &c (2). Urſinus was but 


eighteen. In 1560 he publiſhed a collection of epi- Adam: i® Fitic 
man. . 540+ 


grams which he dedicated to John Friſius, at whoſe 
houſe he lodged in Zurich. 2 | 
DLC] He alſo attempted to preach.] Thuanus was miſ- 
informed, when he publiſhed that the Proteſtants of 
the dioceſe of Colen aſſembled in 1582, to hear Za- 
chary Urſinus the preacher, whom Prince John Caſi- 


mir had ſent to them (3). Urſinus laid aſide all (3) 2 


thoughts of preaching, aſter making ſome attempts 
that way, with which he himſelf was not very well 
ſatisfied. He did not leave Neuſtadt after he was 
ſettled in it; and his conſtitution was ſo broke, ande 
became ſo infirm-in 1582, that he was not able to 
o to Colen. It was John Stibelius, who went to Co- 
en with Prince John Caſimir, in quality of his Chap- 


lain. Philip Pareus (4) his nephew corrected this error (4) i Pita Das, 
of 'Thuanus ; and informs us at the ſame time, that vid. Parei, pag. 
this John Stibelius was afterwards Court-Chaplain at m. 29. He calls 


guftinus inſtead of 


Heidelberg, and the Prince's Counſellor ; and that 
when he died, in 1595, he was principal Miniſter 
at Creutznac. Thuanus probably occaſioned John Lz- 
tus to mention Urſinus, as one of the reformers of the 


Electorate of Colen (5). Hofman, after Lætus, ſup- (5) Cenpend. 
poles him to labour in that part of the Lord's vine- Hiftor, pag. m. 
yard. I ſay after Lætus; for beſides that he refers 488. 


to him, he could not have been miſled by Moreri, 
who has ſaid no more of Urſinus (whom he has im- 
properly placed under Zachary) than that he was a 
Sileſian, a Profeſſor in Heidelberg, and left a great 
number of works; He quotes Geſner's Bibliotheca, 
who does not make any mention of this author. He 
ought to have. cited the epitome of that Bibliotheca. 
The like fault is committed by many writers. 
4 : 


AXLES 


— 
be oe 
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URS 


order of the Elector Frederic III, in oppoſition to the clamours, which Flacius Illyricus, 

Heſhuſius, and ſome other rigid Lutherans, had publiſhed, in 1363, on occaſion of that 

work. The Elector finding himſelf expoſed, not only to the complaints of the Lu- 

theran Divines, but likewiſe to thoſe of ſome Princes, as if he had eſtabliſhed a doc- 

trine concerning the Euchariſt, which was condemned by the Augſburg Confeſſion; was 

obliged to cauſe to be printed an expoſition of the true doctrine concerning the Sacra- 

(4) In 1564 ments. Urſinus wrote this piece, and the following year (d) he was at the conference of 

VMuꝛaulbrun, where he ſpoke with great warmth againſt the doctrine of Ubiquity. He 

| afterwards wrote on that ſubject, and againſt ſome other tenets of the Lutherans. © The 

plan and ſtatutes which he drew up for that Elector, for the eſtabliſhment of ſome ſchools, 

and ſeveral other ſervices, raiſed him ſo high in his eſteem, that finding him reſolved to 

accept of a Profeſſorſhip in Divinity at Lauſanne in 1571, he wrote a letter to him with 

his own hand, in which he gave ſeveral reaſons why it would not be proper for him to 

accept of that employment. This Prince's death, which happened in 1577, produced a 

great revolution in the Palatinate; Prince Lewis his eldeſt ſon, who ſucceeded him, 

not permitting any Clergyman to be there, unleſs he was a ſound Lutheran ;' fo that 

Urſinus and the pupils, educated by him in the Collegium Sapientiæ, were obliged to quit 

(+) See the arti- it (e). He retired to Neuſtadt, to be Divinity- Profeſſor in the illuſtrious ſchool which 

3 Prince Caſimir, ſon to Frederic III, founded there at that time. He began his Lectures 
bert, after the there the 26th of May 1578. He alſo taught Logic there in his own apartment; pub. (g) Fand 
citation (d. Jjiſhed ſome books, and was preparing to write ſeveral more, when his health, which 86 

had been frequently and ſtrongly attacked, occaſioned by his incredible application to 9rev up Urſinur's 

ſtudy, yielded at laſt to a long ſickneſs, of which he died in Neuſtadt the 6th of March ne oma 

1583, in the forty ninth year of his age. His works were collected after his death, by which Francs 

the care of his only ſon a Miniſter, and by that of David Pareus and Quirinus Reuterus roter k 


rofeſſor at 


his diſciples, and to the laſt of theſe we are indebted for the publication of them in three Neuſtadt, ſpoke 


(„ Fuit ramen volumes. Urſinus was laborious [D], modeſt, and paſſionate (f). He thought perſons 1 er 
| Þ x aw erg ought not to aim at a readineſs" in anſwering objections; and he himſelf, whenever the Wirinus Reute- 


nother ſpeech of 


| Thealogor: p. 540. 


in Vitis Theulog, 


Melchior Adam Clearing up of any point was deſired, uſed to have it ſer down in writing, at the end of 
Page 527. the Lecture, and next day he uſed to anſwer it (g). _ 


(5) Remark [DJ 
of the article : 


I have taken notice elſewhere () how greatly very he thought the ſuperintendency PAREUS(Da= 


of a college to be. ? 


[Dl Urfinus was laborious.] That this is true, ap- 
pears from the inſcription which he cauſed to be put 
over the door of his ſtudy. It is as follows: 

Amice, quiſquis huc venis _ 

Aut agito paucis, aut abi, 
06) Melch. A- Aut me laborantem adjuun (6). 
dam. in Vitis : 1 \ 
&© Hark'e, my friend, whoe'er thou be 
c Who hither com'> to viſit me, 
% Be quick, or inſtant pack away ;. 
« Or help me, if thou think'ſt to ſtay.” 


(7) See what Ju- This made him be looked upon as an ill. natured 


nius ſays on 925 man () 
Ce vl o-. = Aldus Manutius had employed the like inſcription 


vid), 


<< than uſeleſs viſits, which made TE ole his time. 


5 2 to rid himſelf of theſe, in a civil manner, he 
« capſed the following words to be wrote over his 
„ door: Qui ſſuis es, rogat te Aldas etiam atque etiam, 


dne quid eft quod a ſe welis, perpaucis agas, deinde 


% attutum abeas, nifi tamquam Hercules veneris ſuppo- 
« fiturus humeros: ſemper enim erit quod & tu agas; 
« && guorguot huc attulerint pedes. i. e. Whoever you 
« be, Aldus beſeeches yon, that if you have any thing to 


Jay, you would diſpatch it in the feweſt words poſi | 
= ble, and then go away that inſtant ; unleſi you come, (8) Chevillier, 


«© like another Hercules, to aſſiſi him in his toils : for — LO . 


&« there will always be work enough both for hun and pag. 234. He 
for as many as ſhall come hither. Theſe words were quotes James 

* borrowed from him by that learned Greek Profeſſor, Zuringer in Thea- 
% and afterwards printer at Baſil, John Oporinus; who 7 7< _ 


tions before him. Nothing gave him greater uneaſineſs ** fixed them alſo over his ſtudy (8).” Le, at Bafil 1604, 


Page 3713» 


< * 


URSINUS (JOHN) a French Phyſician in the ſixteenth Century, wrote ſome treatiſes 


[4] He wrote ſome treatiſes of Phyfic in Latin wer/e.] 


(e) See the e- of Phyſic in Latin Verſe [4], and a Commentary on Cato's Diſtichs (a). He was 
8 greatly applauded by Stephen Roy boſius Tulinus [BJ. 411 


* » 


ignotum homini efſe putes. Mirus Poeta, eximius & bene 


He conſequently would deſerve a place which has not fortunatus Medicus, Philoſophus ſummus, Orator facun- 


been given to him, in the catalogue of ſuch Phyſicians 
as were Poets, publiſhed by Barcholinus. Proſopoperia 
Animalium aliquot is a poem in hexameter and penta- 
meter verſe, in which he gives us ſeveral particulars 
concerning the nature and 3 of beaſts, eſpecially 
as they are relative to Phy c. This work was printed 
at Vienne in Dauphine in the year 1541 in 4to, with 
the Scholia of James Olivier a Phyſician, In the ſame 
city, and the ſame year were printed, his Elegiz de 
Peſte eaque Medicine parte que in vitlits ratione con- 
(1) Epit. Bibi. dit (1). oY oh 
«th. Geſneri, page B] He was greatly applauded by Stephen Royboſzus 
50g. Tulinus.] His words are as follow, as quoted by Rei- 
neſius: Is eft etenim, quo cum fi congreſſus fueris, nihil 


(a) Part of the 
Dukedom of 


dus. Quorum documentum locupletiſſimum prefiant que 

de re medica carmine ſcripfit, eruditiſima Comm. in Ca- 

tonis libellum, ethologus elegans de moribus & alia plura 

gue ſub ejus nomine circumferuntur (2). 1. e. Such (2) Reineſius, 

*« js this man, that were you to diſcourſe with him, fiſt. 41- ad 
% you would imagine he was ſkilled in every ſcience, Daum, p. 118, 
« He is a wonderful Poet, an excellent and moſt ſuc- 


«© ceſsful Phyſician, a conſummate Philoſopher, and 


«« an eloquent Orator. A moſt ample proof of this 
« is ſeen, in the pieces he wrote upon Phyſic, his very 
e learned Commentaries upon Cato's book of diſtichs, 


% an elegant piece of morality, and many others 
« publiſhed ae his name.” | 


URSUS (NICHOLAS RAIMARUS) author of ſome aſtronomical works, was 


Holſter, born at Henſtedt in Dithmarſen (a). He was a Swineherd in his younger years, and 


Vol. X. 


did 
N f 


rice, Landgrave 
of Heſſe, taught 


50 URS 


did not begin to learn to read till he was eighteen. He then began to employ all 

the hours he could ſteal from the keeping of his hogs, in learning to read and write. 

He afterwards applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the learned languages; and having a 

"4 . ſtrong genius, he made a very ſwift progreſs in Latin and Greek. He alſo learned the 
) Juſtus - 


CE ONE” French tongue, the Mathematics and Aſtronomy (5), and other parts of Philoſophy, and 
Philip and Mau- Moſt of them without the aſſiſtance of any maſter [4]. Having left his native country, 
he gained a livelihood by teaching; which he did in Denmark in 1584, and on the 


him the Mathe- frontiers of Pomerania and Poland in 1585. 
maties and A- 


. ſyſtem of Aſtronomy, very little different from that of Tycho Brahe. He communicated 


it the year following to the Landgrave of Heſſe, which gave riſe to a mighty diſpute 
between him and Tycho Brahe [BI, in the courſe whereof our Raimarus ſhewed, that 
he ſtill retained the manners of his firſt trade, he writing in ſo brutal a manner againſt 
Tycho, that he was going to be proſecuted for it [C]. He read private mathematical 
Lectures in Straſburg in 1388 and 1589, and publiſhed a book. He afterwards was 


It was in this laſt place he invented a new 


invited by his Imperial Majeſty to teach the Mathematics in Prague. He 
ſilently from that City in 1589, to avoid the preſence of Tycho Brahe, and died 


[He alſo learnt . . . without the aſſiſtance of any 
maſter.]. By a very peculiar felicity, he made but 
one leap from the plough to the Republick of Letters ; 
he not being obliged, like other youth, to go through 
a courſe of learning in the ſchools. Alaſgue ſeientias 
Philoſophicas, brevi, & pleraſque quidem avlediduxl©-, 
fibi reddidit familiares. Scholas enim, ut ipſe in Libro 


"2 Di Syſtemate (1) paulo ante laudato, Ruſticum ſe wocans Dithmarſum, 


n. teſtatur, uti ſus hortum percurrit, & vix à limine ſalu- 
tavit, ſed a Stiva illico, ſingulari quodam fato ac ge- 
(2) Mollerus, nio, in Remp. literariam irrupit (2). This is a proof 


Tſagege ad Hiſeo- that he had a great genius. His works diſcover ſome 
on tt marks of his haſty ſtudies ; his erudition was indigeſt- 
bag. e ed, and his ſtyle incorrect: Homo certe fuit admodum 
ingenioſus, & in Antiquorum etiam lectione wer ſatus, ſed 
doctrinæ indigeſtæ, Styli haud ſatis caſtigati, & were, 
quad Naſonis de Ennio eft Fudicium, 


(3) Idem, ibid. Ingenio maximus, Arte rudis (3). 


1. e. « He certainly was a moſt ingenious man, and 


4 well verſed in the ſtudy of the ancients; but his learn- 
6c ing | 
« following judgment, which Ovid forms of Ennius 
might be applied to him; | | 


« Great was his genius, but unimprov'd by art.” 

[B] 4 mighty diſpute between him and Tycho Brahe.) 
Tycho Brahe charged him with being a plagiary. 
Urſus, ſays he, happening to come with his maſter 
into my ſtudy, there ſaw, on a piece of paper, the 
figure of my ſyſtem ; and, ſome time after, had the in- 
ſolence to boaſt that he was the "inventor of it: Cum 

mienſe Septembri ver ſaretur apud ipſum nobilis wir Ericus 
Langius, quidam illius ſamulus nomine Nicolaus Rayma- 
rus, Dithmarſus, delineatam hypotheſin quapiam in charta 
obiter vidit, ac fibi quaſi a ſe in angulo Poloniæ quo- 
dam excogitatam arrogans, illam ut ſuam biennio poſt 
apud Langravium wenditavit ;  ubi & impudenter in 


(4) Gaſſendus, in Tychonem deblaterans repreſſus d Rotbmanno fuit (4). 


Vita Tycbon, lib. Urſus, upon this accuſation, wrote in a furious man- 
| e ner, in a book publiſhed by him at Prague, de 4ſtro- 
See alſo lib. 3. nomicis Hypotheſibus. He vented an hundred ſlanders 
page 428. againſt Tycho Brahe, who was ſtung to the quick on 
this oceaſion. Gaſſendi will furniſh us with the proofs 

of this. Quia ſuperiore anno Raimarus Urſus, ille 

« Dithmarſus, Librum Prage ediderat de Aſtronomicis 
Hypotheſibus, in quo Rothmannum quidem, & Roeſli- 

« num variis probris onerat, ſed Tychonem innumeris, 
* occafione eorum, gue de ſe in Epiſtolis ejus legerat : 
ideò, cam ejuſmodi Liber ad Tychonis manus recens per- 
veniſſet, iſthec occaſione ipſius literis inſeruit, Vidiſti 
proculdubio Plagiarii mei, impuri illius Urſi, male- 
« dicentiſſimum ſcriptum, in quo præter alia innumera 
*© Convicia, meo, & meorum honori non parcit. Ego 
gquidem refutatione illum indignum cenſeo, chm 


cc 


« omneis modeſtiæ limites, imò honeſtatis longè tranſ- 


(5) Gaſſend. ibid. . cenderit: 
lib. 5. pag. 491. 5 e. 
ad ann, 1597. 4 


efficiam tamen, ut non impune ferat (5).” 
* Raimarus Urſus, born in Dithmarſen, had 
publiſhed the year before, at Prague, a treatiſe on 
*« Aſtronomical Hypotheſes, in which he had ſtrongly 
«« inveighed againit Rothmannus and Roeſlinus, but 
particularly againſt Tycho Brahe, on account of the 


/ 


was indigeſted, his ſtyle incorrect; and the 


He withdrew 
ſome 
time 


* things he had faid concerning bim in his Letters. 
For this reaſon Tycho Brahe preſently after he had 
«« got this book, wrote, on this occaſion, the follow- 
ing words in a letter; You doubtleſs have ſeen tbe 
« moſt flanderous piece, which the dirty plagiary of my 
« works has publiſhed, in, which, abſtracting from a 
* numberleſ multitude of revilings, he attacks my ho- 
* nour and that of my family. 1 indeed think him un- 
« avorthy of being refuted, as he has gone far beyond all 
* the bounds of modeſiy and even ef honeſty 3 ntverthe- 
&* leſs, I will take care that he Hall be puniſhed for it 
* as be deſerves.” Theſe are Tycho Brahe's words 
to Longomontanus. I ſhall ſpeak farther of this in the 
following remark. | 5 „ 
[C] He was going to be proſecuted for it.] We are 
told in Tycho Brahe's funeral Oration, that a man of 
genius and learning, but irreligious and of no virtue, 
not contented with appropriating to himſelf the aſtro- 
nomical inventions of this great man, likewiſe in- 
veighed againſt him in the moſt cruel and ſlanderous 
manner; and it is added, that had he not been ſnatch- 
ed away by death, the proſecution, which had been 
commenced againſt him on that account, would have 
brought a very ſevere puniſhment upon him. Our 
Raimarus is meant here. Ante anno pauculbs, quidam 
ingenioſus, & adbctus, ſed abſque religione, & wirtute 
homo, tetricum, & famoſum contra prefiantiſſimum hunc 
Virum divalgavit ſcriptum, quale in hoc genere non vi- 
dit antiquitas, nec fortaſſis ſpectatura eff unguam poſteri- 
tas. Non ſat fuerit infamatori illi plagium committere 
litterarum, & TyCcyonis Hypotheſin, Uraniburgi re- 
pertam, falſarie pro proprio invento venditare ; niſi eti- 
am Virum aviti generis, ſumme eruditionis, inculpatiſ- 
fime vite, cum tota ipſius honeſtiſſima familia, ſexcentis 
contumeliis, & totidem mendaciis, apud alios, fi non defor- 
matum, ſuſpectum ſaltem reddidiffet. Et profetto jure 
actum cim hoc fuiſſet, velut etiam jam agi captum 
fuerat, niſi mors feram illam ſingulari beneficto affeciſet, _ 
& pane /ubduxifſet commeritiſſimæ (6). Gaſſendi gives (6) Joann. Jeſſe · 
us the fragment of a letter, by which it appears that nius, in Orat, ſu- 
Tycho Brahe intended to proſecute his adverſary. I i nom 
>. ob : , apud 
will here give his own words, which ſhew that Rai- Gaſſendum in 
marus Urſus had eſcaped ſrom Prague. Cæterum de Appendice Vitæ 
fera iſta Dithmarſica, nimis effera, & bruta, ut aliqua Tychanis, p. 483. 
ſubjungam, licet indigna fit, cujus recordetur, ſeias iſtam | 
ante aliquot ſeptimanas, prout nuper reſciui, Praga ſe 
ſubduxiſſe, five male ſcbi conſcia, & quod juſtas panas 
per leges for midaret; five quid aliud ſinu jus latenttr 
more ſuo ruminans. Sed inveſtiganda tamen ſuo tempore 
per otium, atque in jus pertrabenda, & punienda, quod 
eliam optimi quique Pragæ ſuadent (7). 1. e. That (7) Tycho 
I may ſay ſomething of this wild beaſt of Dithmar- Brahei, Ei. ad 
« ſen, (for too ſavage and brutiſh he is) though he Legenentanum, 
« does not deſerve to have any notice taken of him; 55 lend, 1 
; ycbon. lib. 
„vou are to know that he withdrew from Prague 5. pag. 455. 
a few weeks ago, as I lately heard; whether | 
„from a conſciouſneſs of having done ill, and ſo was 
* afraid of meeting with the juſt puniſhment he might 
expect from the laws; or that he was ſecretly 
* hatching ſome new project, according to his uſual 
* cuſtom. But he ſhall be ſought for one time or 
other, that he may be tried, and puniſhed as he 
«« deſerves ; for this I am adviſed to do by the beſt 
people in Prague.” To give my readers A better 
| I idea 
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time after (c). He was entirely unknown to Voſſius. Below are the titles of his 


works [D]. 


ſe) Extracted from a book of John Mollerus, intitled, Iſagege ad Hiſtoriam Cherſoneſi Cimbrice, printed at Hamburg in 1607, 
p. 628, 629. Part 4+ He quotes, for moſt of theſe particulars, Ant. Heimreichius, in Catalego Autorum Chronico Dithmarſico prefixes 


idea of the character of this quondam Swineherd, I 
will add, that he had ſpread a report that Rothman- 
nus died of a ſhameful diſeaſe. Rumorem ſpar ſerat 
fuiſſe ipſum pudendis neſeio quibus morbis pridem infectum, 


(53) Gaſſend. ibid. tandem confeftum (8). Rothmannus wrote as fol- 


lows in 1586. Plura ſcriberem preſertim de impuro 
nebulone Nicholas Raymaro Urſo Dithmar ſo, qui ſuperiori 
|  hyeme apud tuam Excellentiam typograpbicam literarum 
9) Gaſſend. ibid. colleZionem & | ordinationem, ut apinor, exercuit (9). 


i. e. Nicholas Raymar Urſius of Dithmarſen, who, 


„ laſt winter, if I miſtake not, was employed at your 
« Excellency's, in collecting and diſpoſing the letters 
e for the preſs.” . .Rothmannus had taken Tycho Bra- 
he's part with vigour, when he found Urſus flandered 
him at the Court of Heſſe. From that time they were 
at variance, and treated each other with the utmoſt 
barbarity. Furat illi quogue Rothmanno ea propter in- 


fenſus, quad Caſſellis tranfiens & Tychonem conviciis pro- 


(10) Idem, ibid. ſcindens, reprefſus ab eo vehementer fuiſſet {10). | 
5 I] Hereunder are the titles of 1 ewvorks,) He pub- 
liſhed in Straſburg, -at the expence of his ſcholars, his 
Fundamentum Aſtronomicum in 1589. His work de 
Aſtronomicis Hypotheſibus ſeu de Syſtemate mundi was 
(11) Moller, | publiſhed at Prague in 1597, as alſo. 4ftronomicaram 
Haake — Hypot hefium a ſe inventarum Vindicatio & Defenſio : 
Cimbrice, Part 4+ item Problemata totius proceſſus Aſtronomicæ obſer vationis 
pag. 628. ſeu rationis ob ſer andi T# @awo woe (11). The Bodleian 


catalogue mentions the 7etragoni/mus Circuli of our 

Raimarus, exped:tiori firudtura productus per Pet. Cru- 

gerum, Leipſic 1607, in 4to. Konig (12) aſcribes to (12) Biliether4 

him a book de Doctrina ſinuum & triangulorum, printed ver. & nova, un- 
in 1588. Mollerus (1 3) informs us that he never ſaw def the word Ur- 


e 5 ; us, He ſpeaks of 
the book C:vitatibus in Dithmarſia Hanſeaticis, printed oy hes 


at Leipſic in 1563 ; and which Albert Bartholinus and writer under the 

Lipenius aſcribe to Raimarus Urſus. He queſtions word Reimaru:, 

whether this work was ever publiſhed, becauſe none of 3 ſpeaks of one 
N 8 i Nicholas Raima- 

the cities of Dithmarſen ever entered into the Hanſeatic us, author of a 

confederacy. Inpoſilum illis efjſe d catalogis, quos fr er Theatrum Tempe- 

guenter exſcribunt, proletariis, conjecta (14). i.e. ** It i, in fol. 

is my opinion, that they have been miſled by the 

catalogues, which are often copied in a very igno- (13) Tagge, Sc. 

* rant manner.” But Ido not know whether he took 9 577 


ſtrict notice of the following words of Bartholinus ; (14) Ibid, page 


Nicolaus Reimers. De Ciwitatibus Henſaticis in Dith. 628. 
marſia, Gæœodeſia Rantzoviana, Lip. 15 83 in 410 (15). | 

Tho, will venture to affirm that our Raimarus Urias (15) Alb. Bar- 
is ſpoken of on this occaſion ? Is it not more probable tholin. de Scrip- 
that he is not hinted at here? He was not a Dane, i Danorum, page 
nor was he an author in Denmark; andconſequently 9 | 
it is no ways probable that Albert Bartholinus inſert- 


ed him in his catalogue. Beſides, | Bartholinus does 


15 ſay, that the work was printed at Leipfic in 
| 15 e 


USHER (HENRY) in Latin Uſerins, Archbiſhop of Armagh, and Primate of 

Ireland in the beginning of the ſeventeenth Century, ſpent a conſiderable time in writing 
a work againſt Cardinal Bellarmin; but we are told that his wife forced away. all his 
papers from him, and threw them into the fire, upon pretence that the conteſt could 
not be upon equal terms, between a man who had a great number of children, and 
continually taken up with his domeſtic affairs, and a perſon who was entirely free from 
all earthly cares. The author that relates this, and whoſe veracity, we may very much 
(%) In Ireland, queſtion, adds, that Tod, Biſhop. of Down (a), being weary of his wife, and deſirous of 
putting her from him, ſued for a bill of divorce from this Primate, but could not ob- 
tain it [4]. He is of opinjon, that the only reaſon why this Archbiſhop ' refuſed to 
gratify the other in his reque#, was, that he might not diſpleaſe his own Lady, who 
would have been greatly diſguſted to have a door thus opened for diſſolving of marri- 
ages, as this might one day have been of fatal conſequence to her ſelf. All perſons. are 

at liberty to believe as much as they pleaſe of this; I do not vouch for the truth of it, 

but mention it only that I may have an opportunity of examining a falſe notion of Father 

Garaſſe [BJ. I am to obſerve that Henry Uſher, when but Archdeacon of Dublin, 


[4] The author that relates this, and whoſe werac ity 


We may very much queſtion, adds, Qc.] Here follows 


the account as given by Henry Fitz Simon an Iriſh 
Jeſuit. Toddus p/eudo-Epiſcopus Dunenſis in Ibernia, ſux 
conjugis ſeu verius ſcorti pert@ſus. . . eam voluit re- 
pudiare. Acceſſit primo ſymmiſtam ſuum (ut loquuntur ) 
tatius Iberniz Primatem, Henricum Uſherum ; /ibellum 
ab ea repudii acriter efflagitans, Nimirum fruftra, 
apud virum integerrimum ſcilicet, & apprimè uxoris 
(que illi viribus ſuis quam tenuiſſimis impar onus exant- 
lanti, nempe multorum annorum elucubrationes contra 
Bellarminum, extorſit, tradiditque Vulcano, quod iniqua 
futura effet, ut ajebat, concertatio, inter hominem proli- 
bus & dameſticis curis gravatum, © hominem omnem 
ſolicitudinis expertem ) imperio, ac voluntati, obnoxium. 
Diſplicuifjet autem matronæ gravi (abdominis centum 
pondio] divortii Miniſtralis cauſari a prætenſio, per quam 
ipſa forte brevi, technis id generis Miniſtralibus, conju- 


(1) Henric. Fitz- gali toro diſcluderetur (1). 


Simon, Britamo- [B] Of examining a falſe notion of Father Garaſſe.] 


mach. Miniſcro- The reader will not be ſurprized at the burleſque 
23 g.“ phraſes we meet with in the paſſage I ſhall now 
5: 34% quote; the ſtyle of this author is well enough known. 

«« (The Miniſters, as Humfredus ſays in the ſecond 

part of his Jeſuitiſm, accuſe the Jeſuits of magic, 

** becauſe of their great learning. There is no won- 

(2) Garafle, Re- der, ſays he, the Jeſuits ſhould be learned as they 
cberche de Re- , are all magicians, and learn all they know from the 
"berches d" Eſti= «© Devil (2). Let them call to mind the action of 


1 P ö a a g 
N 3 « that brave Roman citizen, whom his enemies ac- 
\ 5 0 7 ; 


was 


cc cuſed of drawing by ſorcery the fat and ſubſtance 
of the adjoining lands, whereby he always had a 
richer crop than his neighbours; a day being fixed 
*« for the trying this affair, he brought into the Court 
his oxen in good plight, his ploughs in good re- 
pair, and his children well fed; and made no other 
«« defenſe but the following to the Judges, Hæc ſunt 
weneficia mea, Quirites. Nor can ] diſcover farther to 
you my ſweats, my watchings and toils. I ſay the fame 
to the Miniſters of Calvin and Luther. The Jeſuits are 
« not, like the Proteſtant Miniſters, loaded with a fa- 
mily ; they do not drag after them a wife and a long 
“ train of Clerical chits. Their heads are not in the 
night · time diſturbed by the ſqualling of ten or a dozen 
boys, and are not diſtracted in the day how to get 
victuals far fifteen or ſixteen children; they are 
not diverted by uſury, luxury and pleaſures. Hæc 
unt eorum weneficia. Such are their incantations, 
„of which I would gladly make an amulet to hang 
about the necks of the Proteſtant Miniſters. I re- 
«© member it is written in the Geoponicks of Con- 
« ſtantine Baſſus, book xiv, page 380, that a wealthy 
' countryman defiring to have a charm to prevent 
cats, rats, and ſerpents from coming into his dove- 
houſe, an anonymous author replied that he knew 
an effectual charm to hinder cats and rats from com- 
ing in. I. Says he, ſhut cloſe the door of your 
« dove-houſe. II. Let the windows of it be as little 
«« open as poſſible. III. Take care there is no chink 
« in the walls. IV. Stop carefully all the chinks in 


* the 


* 
* 
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(3) Garaſſe, Re- 
cherche des Re- 
cberches d' Eſti- 
enne Paſquier, 
pat · 576, T ſeg. 


(4) Plinius, lib. 
18. cap. 6. pag. 
m. 448. Obſerve 
that in chap. 4. 
of book 14. pap» 
m. 126. he ſays 
that Palæmon 
the grammarian, 
whoſe views were 
very fruitful, was 
ſuſpeRed to be a 
Magician: litte- 
ris ejus alttoribus 
contra id pigra 
vicinitate ſibi pa- 
trocinante. His 
neighbours made 
this an excuſe 
for their lazineſs. 


Du Pinet has 


tranſlated this 

_ wretchedly. 
Grapes, ſays he, 
eobich certainly 
greatly exceeded 


the letters, which | 


tbe maſter of the 
vineyard might 
have in bis brain. 
Add, that the in- 
dolence of bis 


neighbours gave a 


USH 
was twice deputed to Queen Elizabeth; firſt upon an affair relating to St. Patrick's 
oY Church. 


the door, and I will promiſe that neither cats nor 
rats ſhall enter into your dove-houſe. Now I 
know in like manner a charm by which the Cal- 
viniſtical Miniſters may become as learned as the 
Jeſuits. I. They muſt live without wives, and the 
noiſe and hurry of a family. II. They muſt not 
employ ſo many hours in combing their hair, in 
tricking themſelves up, and ſetting their bands and 
ruffs. III. They muſt ſtudy the Goſpel more ſe- 
riouſly than Rabelais; which obſervation is ad- 
drefſed in particular to du Moulin the Miniſter, 
IV. Chamier, Pother, Bonnet, Bonvouloir, and 
other Miniſters, muſt not eat and drink fo much, 
that their minds may be at a little greater li- 
berty. . . . V. I promiſe them, that if they take 
and wear this amulet, and have as much wit as 
the . they doubtleſs will be as learned as 
Cc th ( 7 N | g . 

Before J reflect on this paſſage, I will go to the ori- 
ginal of the ſtory, which is related concerning he 
Roman Citizen who was accuſed of applying —_— 
make his lands fruitful. It is Pliny relates this. C. 
Furius Crefinus, ſays he (4), # ſervitute liberatus, cum 
in parvo admodum agello largiores multo fructus perci- 
peret, quam ex ampliſſimis vicinitas, in invidia magna 


ce 


erat, ceu frugts alienas pelliceret weneficiis. Quamobrem 


a Sp. Albino Curuli die difta, metuens damnationem, cum 


in ſuffragium tribus oporteret ire, inſtrumentum ruſti- 


cum omne in forum attulit, & adduxit filiam validam, 
atque ( ut ait Piſo) bene turatam ac veſtitam, ferra- 
menta-egregie facta, graves ligones, vomeres ponderoſos, 
boves ſaturos. Poſtea dixit : Veneficia mea, Quirites, 
hec ſunt : nec poſſum vobis ofltendere, aut in forum addu- 
cere lucubrationes meas, wigiliaſque, & ſudores. Om- 
nium ſententiis abſolutus itaque eff. 1. e. C. Furius 
« Creſinus being made free, was greatly envied, be- 
e cauſe he had much larger crops, though his field 


« was very ſmall, than his neighbours had from very 
« Jarge ones; and was accuſed of attracting other 


cc 
cs 
cc 
cc 


people's corn by incantations. Upon this being 
ſummoned to appear by Spurius Albinus the ÆEdile, 
and fearing he ſhould be condemned, when the 


inſtruments of tillage into the forum; his daughter, 
* who was a robuſt young woman, and as Piſo ſays, 
plump, and well clothed, his iron- implements well 
* framed, his heavy ſpades, his weighty plough- 
„ ſhares, and his oxen in good plight. He then ſaid, 


flrong luſere to bis © theſe, Romans, are my incantations : but I cannot 


200K. 


*« ſhew you or bring you into the forum my toil- 
«* ſome nights, my watchings, and my ſweats. He 
* then was acquitted by the general vote of the peo- 
«« ple.” He does not tell us when this incident hap- 
pened, but we may diſcover it in general ; for it is 
known that the Furius Albinus, mentioned by him, was 


_ Conſul in the year 568. 


The reader will obſerve by the way that the ancient 
Romans were ſo firmly perſuaded, that ſome magical 
charms could remove the fruits of the earth from one 
place to another, that the laws of the twelve tables 


decreed a ſevere puniſhment againſt thoſe pretended in- 


chanters. Gravina, whoſe knowledge in polite litera- 
ture is heightened by that of the law, laughs very 


5 (5) J. Vincentius juſtly at this childiſh error. Seguitur, ſays he (5), 


Cons Ie mrincantatio. 
cimine priſci Fu- frugum-incantati 


718, page 53 · 


Opuſculorum ed: - 


tionts Romanæ 
1696, 12m0, 


Cum enim weteres illi, omnium bona- 
rum artium & diſciplinarum rudes, putarent fruges car- 
minibus magicis wel awverti poſſe, vel traduci (ut enim 


Tibullus ait) 
Carmen vicinis fruges traducit ab agris, 


Ideo Decemwiri fro ſua puerili ac ridicula ſuperſtitione 
ſanxerunt, ut qui 2 excantaſſit, five carminibus ma- 
gicis creſcere prohibuerit, aut ſegetem alienam pellexerit, 
Cereri ſacer effet. i. e. The next thing is the incan- 
«« tation of corn, The ancients, being ignorant of the 
« arts and ſciences, had an opinion that it was poſſi- 
« ble for corn to be blighted, or removed from one 


| « place to another by incantations ; (for as Tibullus 


® ſays) 


tribes were to give their votes, he brought all his 


mot agree in other reſpects. 


* Corn is by incantations mov d away, 
« Fam feld to feld. 


Hence the Decimvirs were ſo childiſh and tidicuſouſl y 
*© ſuperſtitious, as to enact a law, that whoever ſhould 
ͤinchant the corn, that is, prevent its growth by in- 


* cantations, or draw away the corn of another man, 


** ſhould be devoted to Ceres.“ | 
The reflections Jam going to make on Garaſſe's 
words do not relate to the injurious expreſſions or co- 
mical hyperboles employed by him. I give him up 
theſe ; and ſhall fix only on what may confirm in ge- 
neral, the maxim or principle of the wife of Henry 
Uſher, Primate of Ireland. This woman ſuppoſed 
that a writer who has children is not able to combat 
with a Frier. This maxim indeed is ſoniewhat proba- 
ble in theory, but it is falſe in practice; for it may be 
proved by many examples, that perſons encumbered 
with the cares of a family, have been very great au- 


Wurrurr 
perſons who lead 
a life of celibacy, 
ſtudy to better 
purpoſe, and write 
more good books 
than married 
people. 


thors, whether we conſider the quantity or quality of 
their compoſitions. Had Garaſſe writ with judgment 


he would not have ſpecified Peter du Moulin and 


Daniel Chamier, two Proteſtant Miniſters, who are 


very fit examples to overthrow the argum̃ent he at- 
tempted to eſtabliſh. Both were married, and had 
children ; nevertheleſs they have'writ a very great num- 
ber of good books, and diſputed with glory, either by 


word of mouth, ot in writing, with the ableſt con- 


troverſial writers or ſpeakers among the Romaniſts. 


Several other examples might be added to thoſe of theſe 
two Miniſters. It may be affirmed in general, that 
the maxim of the Primate of Ireland's Lady is ſo 
frequently combated and refuted by experience, that it 


is not in any manner to paſs for a rule. Any thing 


that admits of ſo 'matiy exceptions, does not deſerve 


that name: and if we were defirous of drawing up a 
rule or aphoriſm on ſuch a point, we muſt neceſſarily 


make uſe of the following limitation: all things being 


get the better of a writer who ts clogged with a wife 
and children. But where do we meet with the equa- 


lity, which is here ſuppoſed ? Though we compare 


ever ſo long a oy, vin and an unmarried author, if 
we find that one. has not leſs genius, judgment and 
memory than the other, we Fall find that they do 
The married man ſhall 


equal, a writer diſengaged from all domeſtic affairs will 


be more ſtudious and robuſt, and by that means com- 


penſate for the diſtractions, into which a thouſand little 
domeſtic cares plunge him. He returns to his ſtudies 
with greater vigour, as ſoon as he has diſpatched his 
family-affairs; the ſtrength of his conſtitution and of 
his head ſuffer him to ſtudy till midnight : and by that 
means to make up the hours he loſt in the day-time. 


He is obliged to go out two or three times before 


noon, and as many after, but he returns to his cloſet 


as ſoon as poſſible, and ſtudies with the greater vigour, 


as he knows that he has been interrupted, and will 
be ſo again, Four or five hours ſtudy ſpent after this 
manner are equivalent to ſeven or eight hours ſpent in 
a languid and lifeleſs manner, as is generally that of 


perſons, who have much leiſure upon their hands. 


They ſtudy at their eaſe without hurry ing or fatiguing 


themſelves ; and leave off at intervals, nor are they 


ſo ſolicitous to avoid the idle ſpending of ſome hours. 
Beſides, though they ſhould not reſt at all, their man- 
ner of going on may be compared to that of a meſſen- 
ger, Who does not halt by the way, but goes very 
ſlow. He does not arrive ſooner at the inn, where they 
are to lye at night, than he who ſleeps ſeveral times, 
and afterwards runs. The latter is an image of the 


ſtudies of an active author, who is often diverted from 


them by domeſtic affairs. | 

Though ſome authors who are free from theſe avo- 
cations do nevertheleſs ſtudy very hard, it will be 
found on the other fide, that they want the natural 


endowments which others have, the delicacy of their 


complexion obliging them to ſtop. Theſe ſhall find 
themſelves exhauſted, and ſhall not be able to return 
to their ſtudies, till they have made up for their waſte 
of ſpirits by a long interval of reſt, If they are not 
liable to this inconveniency, there are others which fall 
in their way, ſuch as the want of books. We may 

ſuppoſe 
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( 
) ia freland. Church (b), and afterwards about the 


US 


which deputations were ſucceſsful (c). 


ſappoſe a thouſand more obſtacles which prevent an 
equality, and compenſate the diſad vantage of frequent 
interruptions; and conſequently Garaſſe and the Arch- 
biſhop's Lady advanced a very uncertain 'maxim. How- 
wer, it is certain we may fay of ſome authors, that 
they would have made a more ſhining figure, had they 
| lived fingle ; or that they could not have writ ſo many 
fine pieces had they been clogged with families. It alſo 
may be affirmed, that certain perſons, who lived in ob- 
ſcurity, would have acquired great learning had they 
lived without a wife, a miſtreſs, children and a law- 
ſuit, &c. ee e er 
It is to be obſerved, that the Friers have not ſo much 
leiſure as may be imagined. Such of them as love 
ſtudy are greatly interrupted in it by the Choir and 
Breviary, and when any one among them is diſtin- 


a thouſand female devotees, whoſe ſcruples are pretty 


foundation of the Univerſity of Dublin, both Q bandes 


rom the Life of 
James Uſher, in 
| Collectione Bateſi- 
guiſhed by his learning and piety, he is oppreſſed wit“ P.. 735. 
confeſſions. It will be ſcarce poſſible for him to avoid (6) Francois de 
the direction of conſciences, which very frequently Fontaine (This is 


forces him out of his ſtudy. He muſt give audience to 2 — — 
often fantaſtical enough, and very ridiculous. Bellar- _— or 
min had not fo much leiſure as the Archbiſhop's Lady legambe, p. 426.) 
imagined. Here follows a paſſage I met with in a Preacher to the 
piece publiſhed in 1625, „ Cardinal Bellarmin of Sg Roſpurſe 
„ pious memory ſaid often to the moſt illuſtrious Car- 4 grand Pre- 


* dinal de Rouchefoucault, Monſignore weramente ci lat touchant la 


* ſono troppo Chriſtiani al mondo. I aſſure you, ſays Hierarchie de 


„he, that [ am oppreſſed with people and viſits, and (EL, a 


«« muſt confeſs that I think there are too many Chrifti- 1 = 
ans in the world (6).” 1 


pag- 204, 205. 


USHER (JAMES) nephew to the preceding, and Archbiſhop of Armagh, was one 
of the moſt illuſtrious Prelates in the ſeventeenth Century, as well with reſpect to his 


piety and other virtues, as his prodigious erudition. 


He was born in Dublin the 4th 


of January 1580, Two aunts taught him- to read, though they were both born blind, 
which is a very ſingular circumſtance. He made ſo ſwift a progreſs in his ſtudies, that 
at eighteen years of age he was able to diſpute with a famous Jeſuit, who, like a ſecond 
Goliah, challenged the Proteſtants [A]. He was ordained Prieſt in 1601, though he 
was then under the age preſcribed by the Laws. He was elected Divinity Profeſſor in 
Dublin about the year 1607, which employment he enjoyed thirteen years, He made 


choice of Bellarmin's Controverſies for the ſubject of his Lectures. 
(a) Extracted 


He was conſecrated 


were in Biſhop of Mearh in 1620, and Archbiſhop of Armagh in 1624 (a). He oppoſed with 
ColleFione Bate» great vigour the deſign which the Lord Falkland, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, had, to 


[4] At eighteen years of age, he was able to diſpute 


with a famous Feſuit, who, like a ſecond Goliab, chal- 


lenged the Proteſtanti.] This Jeſuit is the famous 
Henry Fitz-Simon, whom I quoted in the preceding 
article, He was kept a priſoner in Dub'in caſtle, not- 
withſtanding which he challenged the Proteſtant Cler- 
gy 3 and haughtily offered to maintain ſuch particulars 
as they judged to be the weakeſt in the Romiſh Com- 
munion; and to attack all thoſe points which they 
thought to be ſtrongeſt, in their doctrine. Donec eo, 
(1) Henry Fitz- ſays he (1), cauſe bonitate ſuffultus, defendere quicguid 
Simon, Epiſt. inter nos infirmiſſimum, vel impugnare quicquid inter ipſos 
Delica. Britan- |; num areputant, in me reciperem. James Ulher, 
nomach, Miniſtro- | * TA | 
ae whilſt yet a beardleſs youth, was not afraid to enter 
the liſts with this old experienced ſtager, and we are 
aſſured that he conquered him: Cum Henrico Si monido 
Jeſuita, poſcente ſibi dari adverſarios in caſiro Dubli- 
nenſi de arce cauſe ſue ( ſcil. Antichriſto) ſæpius ita 
conflixit, imberbis juvenis cum weterano milite, ut 
provecationis eum ſuc peniteret, & ſatis antagoniſlarum 
in uno hoc oftodenario tyrone experiretur. Ipſum audite 
Teſuitam in prafatione libri ſui quem de Britannomachia 
miniſterum placuit inſcribere. Prodiit quidem ſemel, 
(inquit) octodenarius præcocis ſapientiæ juvenis, de 
abſtruſiſſimis rebus Theologicis, cum adhuc Philoſo— 
Phica ſtudia non eſſet emenſus, nec ephebis egreſſus, 
diſputandi avidus, &c. Quem, poſtea cum adoleverat, 
Acatholicorum doctiſſimum idem ille pronunciabat, am- 
plum ſane Q inſolitum ex id genus ad verſarii ore teſli- 
(2) Vita Jacobi monium (2). i. e. [Henry Fi-Simon the jeſuit, 
Uſerir, in Col. ** challenging his adverſaries to meet him in the caitle 
&Fione Battſiana. «© of Dublin, this beardleſs youth combated ſo brave- 
„ly and frequently this veteran, in the main article 
of his caule, viz. Antichriſt, that he repented his 
having challenged him, and met with opponents 
** ſufficient in this one youth, who was but eighteen 
years old. Hear the Jeſuit himſelf, in the preface 
* to the book which he thought proper to entitle de 
*© Britannamachia miniſflroram. There once, ſays he, 
came forth a youth of eighteen, very forward in his 
«© underſtanding, who ſhewed a wery ſtrong deſire of dis 
«© puting, upon the moſt abſiruſe points in Divinity, 
« though he had not yet completed his courſe of Philoſo- 
«© phy, nor arrived to manhood, fc. Aﬀer he was 
grown up, the /ame Feſuit flyled him the moſt learn- 
* ed of all the Proteſtants; a noble and uncommon teſli- 


Vor. X. 


Hana, allow the Papiſts the public exerciſe of their Religion [B], provided they paid the ſums 


neceflary 


% mony from the mouth of ſuch an antagoniſt.” The 

reader will pleaſe to take notice of the et- cætera, which 

follows after the paſſage cited from the ſeſuit's preface; 

and he mult not ſuppoſe that ſome words were omitted, 

becauſe they were of no uſe to the ſubject; for the 

only reaſon why they were ſuppreſied is, becauſe they 

are inconſiſtent with what was ſaid before. Here fol- 

lows the entire paſſage of Fitz- Simon. Sed negue in 

ſpecula eminentem widere, neque in caſtris, clauffriſque 

Sreutoria ut agnoſcunt wore provocantem, exaudire volue- 

runt. Prodiit quidem ſemel in ſumma wacis vultuſque 

trepidalione, oftodenarius præcocis ſapientæ (nom tamen 

mala, ut videbatur indolis ) juvenis, neſcio an auræ po- 

pularis cupidior, ſallem de abſtruſiſſimis rebus Theologicis 

cum adbuc phileſophica fiudia non eſt emenſus, nec Epbe- 

bis egreſſus, diſputandi avidus. Hunc autem ju{f ſus- 

rum calculos adferre, quibus pugil ſeu agonifla idoneus 

renunciaretur, & wel cum ipſo diſputationem me inilu- 

rum. Sed ſicut ipſi eum minime tanto honore dignati (3) Fitz-Simon, 

ſunt, ita me viciſim ſuc deinceps prefentia dignatus ipſe in Præfat. Bri- 

non fuit (3). This Jeſuit aftirms, that he aſked the fannem. pag. 14. 

Student, Who came all over in a tremor to diſpute with () 4% Eradie, 

him; Have your ſuperiors given you leave in which LipC 1687, pag. 

cafe, he off-red to enter the liſts with him; but that 115 in the Ex- 

the young man not being honoured with any {auch 88 

commiſlion, had nothing to ſhew, and returned no ei by Dr. F 

more. lt is neverthelets affirmed, in the above-cCited Parr. lam to 

life of Archbiſhop Uſher, that he ditpuced frequently obſerve that Sal- 

with this Jeſuit, and. came off victorious. We read denus de Libris, 

in another life of our Primate, that he engaged in this 2 1 re 

diſpute with the conſent of the whole Univerſity ; and this paffage of the 

that he overthrew his adverſary in the ſecond con- Ada Erudito- 

ference ; ſilenced him in tuch a manner, that he did %, amplifies 

not date, from. that time, to. fight any more, though — au eg . 

challenged. Communi academiæ conſenſu placuit Men the Jeſuit 4 

rium, gui tum non niſi Artium Baccalaureus 18 aut 19 ſelf owned that 

etatis annum agebat, cum ipſo commitiere: gui ut ab int- he was put to a 

tio ab antagoniſta ſus fere fro puero ac deſpetui haberetur, nonblus. e 

poſt unum lanitu alterumgue colloquium adev preafidentianm yam 22 3 3 5 

us perdomuit, ut ad incitas ſe, certe ad filentium redac- Jomuit, ut ad no- 

tum mox agnoſceret, nec ulterius confligere, ne provecatus vum provocatus 

quidem auderet (4). Some untrutns mul; neceſſarily be cenflictum decli- 

told, either in the Jeſuit's narrative, or in that of the Jv" 5m 
. „ 74 antum, fed & ad 

authors of Archbiſhop Uſher's life. Ivar re- 

[B] He offoſed with great wigour the deſign which dactum ſe ofſe ipſe 

the Lord Falkland, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, had to confeſſus fit. | 


alloy 


O 


(3) From pag. neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the troops. He went into England in 1640, and returned 


arg to page 24% no more into Ireland, he being prevented by the civil wars, which involved him in 


Archbiſhop Uſh- 


er's Letters, to 


which is prefixed, 


his Life written 


by Dr. Parr. An- 


other Life of our 
Archbiſhop was 


fince publiſhed, as 


appears from 
Nouv, de la Rep. 


des Lett. for Jan. 5 


1707, page 77. 


-many misfortunes. 


Us 


H 


He died at Ryegate in Surrey the 21ft of March 1655. His wife, 


who was daughter to Luke Challoner Doctor of Divinity, died eighteen months before. 
They had lived together forty years in marriage, which produced a daughter married to 


Timothy Tyrrel, Governor of Caerdiff in Wales. 


This article would have been much 


longer, and taken notice of more particularly, with regard to the merit and compoſitions 
of this great man, had I not known that we may find in Moreri, and ſtill more at 
large in the ſecond volume of the Bibliotheque Univerſelle (b), a good extract of his 


life. | 


oth the Papifts the free exerciſe of their religion. ] 


Lord Falkland propoſed this to the Parliament of Ire- 
land in 1626. But Uſher being ſenſible how fatal this 


would be to that Kingdom, aſſembled all the Biſhops 


of his province, and drew up a declaration, which 


they all ſigned. It imported, that conſidering the fal- 


ſity of the doctrine and worſhip of the Popiſh religion, 
the tolerating the exerciſe of ſuch a religion would be a 
great ſin, The writing they ſigned was read in the 
pulpit, and had ſuch an effect, that no farther mention 


was made of the toleration which the Lord Lieutenant 


defigned to procure. This whole matter is expreſſed in 


fronger terms, and in a more minute manner, in the 


following Latin paſſage. Reverendifimus Primas fa- 
eile perſpiciens ea res quam fatalis Hiberniæ futura eſſtt, 
omnes ditionis ſus Epi ſcopos convocavit, qui ejuſmodi 
indulgentiæ impietatem, ſubſcriptis nominibus, unanimi 


conſenſu in hanc fere ſententiam teflati ſunt. Quod 


quum Papiſtarum religio ſuperſtitioſa efſet ac idblolatrica, 


Ades erronea ac heretica, Ecclefia utriuſque reſpectu 


Adoſtatica, liberum iis religionis ſue ac doctrinæ pro- 


feffionem indulgere grave peccatum foret 3 tum quod bac 


ratione omnium Papiſmi ſuperſtitionum, idololatriarum, 


| hereſium, ac uno verbo abominationum ejus omnium, quin 


& perditionis omnium, quotquot in illius Apoſtaſiæ diluvio 
perirent, culpa & reatu nos ( aiunt ) involveret, tum vero 
etiam quoniam hoc facere pecuniæ gratia nil aliud foret 
quam religionem vanum exponere, imo & animas pretio 
prodere quas ſalvator noſter Feſus Cbriſtus pretioſo ſuo 
ſanguine redimere non dubitavit. Deum propterea veri- 
tatis comprecantes, ut vellet omnes, qui cum imperioerant, 
zelo Dei gloria & were religionis propagande ſtudio 
imbuere & contra Papiſmum, Superſiitionem ac Idolola- 
triam omnem fortes eos reddere, xelo affectos, & animo 
quam maxime obfirmatcs. Epiſcopi duodecim omnino erant 


| gui huic proteſtationi ſubſcripſerunt ; quam Downhamus 


Derrienſis Epiſcopus, cum poſtea coram Falklandio & 


concilia predicaret, media concione publice recitavit ; quin 


c Rewerendiſſimus Primas eandem proximo die Dominico 


43 wok Vita 
Uperii, in Collect. 

Bateſiana, pag · 

742» | 


e 


Ricbard Parr, 
D. D. hrs Lord- 
ſhip's domeſtic 


Chaplain, pag. 1. 
edit · London 


1686 in fol. and 
Vita Jacobi Uſ- 


printed a mong 
Vitæ quorundam 


eruditiſſumorum & 


illuftrium Viro- 
rum, edit. Lon- 


don 1707 in to. 


coram ei ſdlem inter concionandum comprobavil ; una innuens 
quam gravis ira Dei ob talem animorum propenſionem ei 
genti impenderet. - Unde tandem effectum ef! ut ad alia 
conſilia deflefterent (5). 1. e. "Lhe moſt reverend Pri- 
% mate fully ſenſible how fatal ſuch a circumſtance 
« would prove to Ireland, aſſembled all the Biſhops of 


&USHER (JAMES). We ſhall give 


great man. 


« his province, who unanimouſly ſubſcribed a remon- 
** ſtrance, wherein they declared how impious ſuch an 
« indulgence would be. The remonſtrance was to the 


“following effect. That whereas the Popiſh religion 


“ was ſuperſtitious and idolatrous ; the faith of the Pa- 
*« pilts erroneous and heretical; and their Church guilty 
of apoſtaſy in both reſpects; it would be a heinous 
* fin to permit them the free exerciſe of their religion, 
* and the open profeſſion of their faith and doctrine; 
© both becauſe a permiſſion would involve us, ſaid they, 


in the guilt of all the ſuperſtitions, idolatries, and 


** herefies, and in one word, abominations of Popery z 
„ nay, and make us acceſlary to the deſtruction of as 
% many foals as ſhould periſh in this flood of apoſtaſy, 
and alſo becauſe that the permitting it for the ſake of 


money would be in reality the ſetting religion to 


*« ſale, and even the betraying for hire thoſe ſouls 
** which our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt was pleaſed to redeem 


with his precious blood. They therefore humbly 


« beſought the God of truth, to indue all thoſe who are 


** inveſted with power, with a zeal for God's glory, 
and a deſire of propagating the true religion, and 
„to fortify them againit all Popery, ſuperſtition and 
* idolatry of every kind ; and inſpire them with the 


*< ſtrongeſt reſolution for that purpoſe. This Declara- 


tion was ſubſcribed by juſt twelve Biſhops, and was 
introduced by Down Biſhop of Derry in the middle 
«« of his ſermon, which he afterwards preached before 
*© the Lord Falkland and the Council; nay the moſt 
*« reverend Primate himſelf expreſſed his approbation 
«« of it in the ſermon preached by him the Sunday fol- 
„ lowing ; hinting at the ſame time at the heavy ven- 


„ geance of God, which threatened that nation, for 


** harbouring ſuch a deſign, This produced ſo happy 
an effect, that other reſolutions were taken.” I am 
to obſerve that our Archbiſhop and his Suffragans 
acted according to the principles of thoſe, who are the 


moſt rigid enemies to toleration, they not grounding 


their declaration on political reaſons, like moderate 
men of that party, but only on the nature of the wor- 
ſhip in the Popiſh Communion, without once mention- 
ing its perſecuting ſpirit, which is the only reaſon why 
even ſuch as favour toleration ſuppoſe that ir ought not 
to be tolerated. | 


a ſupplement to Mr, Bayle's article of this 


He was deſcended of an ancient family [A], and was eldeſt fon of Mr. 


Arnold Uſher, one of the ſix Clerks in Chancery in Ireland, by Margaret, daughter of 
James Stanihurſt, Recorder of the City of Dublin [BJ. Our author was born in that 


City January the 4th 1580 (a). 


[4] Deſceuded of an ancient family ] The anceſtor 
of the Uſers, alias Newils, being Uſher to the King 
of England, going over to Ireland with that King, 
and ſettling there, changed the name of his family into 
that of his office (as was uſual in that age), and his de- 
ſcendants have ſince branched into ſeveral families about 
Dublin, and for divers ages bore the moſt conſiderable 


(1) Parr's Life of offices in and about that city (1). 


Arc bbiſhop Uſher p 


Pag · 1. 


LB Tames Staniburſt, Recorder of the city of Dub- 
lin.] This Gentleman was Speaker of the Houſe of 
Commons in Ireland in three Parliaments and one of 
the Maſters in Chancery, and the firit mover, in the 
laſt of the three Parliaments, of Queen Elizabeth for 
the founding and endowing of a College and Univer- 
fity, which was ſoon after perfected by her Majeſty. 
He had a brother Richard Stanihurſt, who was of 


Art eight years of age he was ſent to a ſchool, which 
Dr. Tho. Smith, was opened by Mr. James Fullerton and Mr. James Hamilton, two young Scots Gen- 


ſeri, paz · 4, 5, 6. tlemen at Dublin [CJ, under whom in live years he made a great progreſs in learn- 


ing. 


the Romiſh Religion, and a man of great learn- 
ing (2). | | 


(2) Ibid. page 2, 


[C] Sent to a ſchool, «which vas opened by Mr. James 2. 


Fullerton and Mr. James Hamilton, two young Scots 
Gentlemen at Dublin.) Theſe two Gentlemen were 
ſent to Dublin by King James I (then King of Scot- 
land) to keep a correſpondence with the Engliſh Pro- 
teſtant Nobility and Gentry about Dublin, in order to 
ſecure his intereſt in that Kingdom, when Queen Eli- 
zabeth ſhould die. They took upon them therefore for 
a colour the employment of ſchoolmaſters, who were 
extremely wanted in Ireland at that time. Mr. Fuller- 
ton was afterwards knighted and of the bed-chamber 
to King James; and Mr. Hamilton was created by that 
King Viſcount Clandebois. 
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ing (5). The College at Dublin being finiſhed in 1393, he was one of the three 
rt ſtudents admitted into it, where he learned Logic and the Ariſtotelian Philoſophy 
under Mr. James Hamilton, who was made Profeſſor there. His inclination to Poetry 
and Card- playing, for ſome time retarded his ſtudies; but he ſoon applied himſelf to 
them again with great vigour; and lighting upon that paſſage in Cicero, Neſcire quid 
antea quam natus ſis acciderit, id eſt ſemper eſſe puerum, 1, e. To be ignorant of what 
„ was tranſacted before one was born, is always to be a child;“ and reading of 
Sleidan's book de quatuor Imperiis, he contracted a prodigious inclination to the ſtud 
of Hiſtory (c). About fourteen years of age he began to make extracts from all the 
hiſtorical books which he could meet with, and placed them in a chronological order, 
in order to fix the facts more ſtrongly in his memory. The ſtudy of hiſtory did not 
make him negle& that of Religion. After he had taken the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, which was at ſeventeen years of age, he applied himſelf to the reading of contro- 
verſial books. Stapleton's Fortreſs of Faith made him reſolve to read over the Fathers; 
in order to examine whether that writer had quoted them faithfully. He began to exe- 
cute this deſign, when he was twenty years old, and continued that ſtudy without inter- 
ruption for eighteen years, obliging himſelf to perform every day a certain taſk of read- 
ing, which he impoſed on himſelf, His father having deſigned him for the Law, to 
which he had no inclination, determined to fend him to England, in order that he might 
ſtudy it there; but dying in 1598, our author was at liberty to purſue his own inclina- 
tion, and accordingly devoted himſelf to the profeſſion of Divinity, and was admitted 
Fellow of the College, reſigning up to his younger brother the patrimony, which he 
| had received from his father, reſerving to himſelf only enough to afford him a compe- 
tent maintenance in the College, and to purchaſe books (d). In 1599 he managed a 
diſputation againſt Firz-Symonds an Iriſh Jeſuit [D]. In 1600 he took the degree of 
Maſter of Arts; and the fame year was choſen Catechiſt-Reader in the College. In 
1601 he was ordained Deacon and Prieſt by his uncle Henry Uſher Archbiſhop of 
Armagh (e); ſoon after he was appointed to preach conſtantly before the State at 


$5 
(5) Parr, page 3» 
Smith, page 12, 


13. 


(%) Smith, pat. 
14, 15 


9 (4) Idem, pap: 
Wh 16, 17, 18, and 
Parr, page 5, 6. 


65 Parr, page 8. 


(4) Vita Jacobi 
Uſerit, page 19, 


(5) Ubi ſupra, 
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Chriſt Church in Dublin on Sundays in the afternoon [EX]. In 1603 he was ſent over to 


Dl In 1599 he managed a diſputation againfl Fitz- 
91 an 776 Feſuit.] Fitz-Symonds in his Bri- 
tannomachia cited by Mr. Bayle in his article of our 


with him, but that he, having aſked him whether he 
was authoriſed by his ſuperiors, and finding that he 
was not, went away. But Dr. Thomas Smith (4) has 
made it ſufficiently evident, that there was actually a 
diſputation between them. And Dr. Richard Parr has 
given us the following letter of our author to Fitz Sy- 
monds (5). : 3 
J was not purpoſed, Mr. Fitz Symonds, to write 
« unto you before you had firſt written unto me, 
„concerning ſome chief points of your religion, as 
« at our laſt meeting you promiſed. But ſeeing you 
« have deferred the ſame (for reaſons beſt known to 
„ yourſelf ) I thought it not amiſs to enquire further 
of your mind concerning the continuation of the 
conference begun betwixt us. And to this I am 
4 the rather moved, becauſe I am credibly informed 
« of certain reports, which I could hardly be per- 
*< ſgaded ſhould proceed from him, who in my pre- 


« ſence pretended ſo great love and affection unto me. 


«© If I am a boy (as it hath pleaſed you very con- 
*«« temptuouſly to name me) I give thanks to the Lord, 


„ that my carriage towards you hath been ſucn, as 


could miniſter unio you no juſt occaſion to deſpiſe 
«« my youth. Your ſpear belike is in your own con- 
4 ceit a weaver's beam, and your abilities ſuch, that 
you deſire to encounter with the ſtouteſt champion in 
«« the hoſt of Iſrael ; and therefore (like the Philiitine) 
« you contemn me as being a boy. Yet this I wouid 
% fain have you know, that I neither came then, nor 
« do now come unto you in any confidence of any 
learning that is in me (in which reſpe& notwithſtand- 
ing I thank God I am what I am) but I come in the 
name of the Lord of Hoſts, whoſe companies you have 
4* reproached, being certainly perſuaded, that even out 
« Of the mouths of babes and ſucklings he was able to 
„ ſhew forth his own praiſes, for the further maniteliati- 
on whereof I do again earneſtly requelt you, that ſet- 
« ting aſide all vain compariſon of perſons we may go 
„ plainly forward, in examining the matters that reit in 
«« controverſy between us. Otherwiſe I hope you will 
„ not be diſpleaſed, if, as for your part you have be- 
gun, ſo | alſo for my own part may be bold, for 
« the clearing of my ſelt, and the truth, which I pro- 
« feſs, freely to make known what hath already pa ſſed 
concerning this matter. Thus entreating you in 


England 


« a few lines to make known unto me your pur - 


«© poſe in this behalf, I end, praying the Lord that 
both this, and all other enterprizes that we take in 
author declares, that Mr. Uſher offered to diſpute | 


« hand, may be ſo ordered as may moſt make for 

«« the advancement of his own glory and the Kingdom 

« of his fon Jeſus Chriſt, | 
| | | . Tuus ad aras uſque 

| « James Uſher.” 


[E] Appointed to preach conflantly before the State at 
Chrift Church in Dublin on Sundays in the afternoon.] 
He made it his buſineſs in his ſermons to treat of the 
chief points in controverſy between the Romiſh Church 
and the Proteſtants ; and by his diſcourſes ſettled many 
who were wavering in their religion, and converted di- 


vers from Popery (6). Dr. Parr obſerves (7), that in (6) Part, pa 


the year 1601, after that the Iriſh Papiſts many of 


them in and about Dublin, and ſome other parts of (7) Pag. 8, 9. 


* the Kingdom, had ſeemingly ſubmitted to the laws, 


and came frequently to our Churches; yet there 


were ſtill very many of the Iriſh, that kept their 
*« diltance from the Engliſh, and ſtuck to their old 
„principles, and earneſtly ſolicited for a toleration 
lor at leaſt a connivance) to uſe their own way of 
* worſhip, which this zealous Divine [Uſher] believed 
to be ſuperſtitious and idolatrous ; and fearing left a 
«* connivance might be granted to them, and ſo a luke- 
«« warm indifferency to religion might ſeize on the Pro- 
teſtants themſelves, this pious young man was deeply 
* touched with the ſenſe of the evil of ſuch an indul- 
*« gence and dangerous conſequence of allowing liberty 
to that fort of people to exerciſe a religion ſo con- 
«« trary to the truth; and fearing that the introducing 


of that religion tended to the diſturbance of the 
Government in Church and State; on which oc- 


« cation this newly ordained ſervant of God then 
„ preached a very remarkable ſermon before the ſame 
audience [the State] on a great ſolemnity, and did 
„not diſſemble, but freely gave his opinion in refe- 
«+ rence to a toleration, And this he did from that 
«© of Ezekiel's viſion concerning the deſtruction of 
«+ Jeruſalem and that nation, Ezek. iv. 6. And thou 
halt bear the iniquity of the Houſe of Fudah forty 
* days. I have appointed thee each day for a year, 
« He made then this his conjecture in reference to 
& Ireland, viz. from this year I reckon forty years, 
„ and then thoſe, whom you now embrace, ſhall be 
« your ruin, and you ſhall bear their iniquity, This 
«© then uttered by him in his ſermon ſeemed only to 
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England with Dr. Luke Challoner, in order to purchaſe books for the Library at Dub- 
lin. Three years after he took another voyage to England, to furniſh himſelf with 
books and manuſcripts which he wanted in the {tudy of the Engliſh Hiſtory. . In 1607 
he took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, and ſoon after was made Chancellor of the 
Cathedral of St. Patrick's by Dr. Adam Loftus Archbiſhop of Dublin; and the ſame 
year was choſen Profeſſor - of Divinity [FI, which place he diſcharged for thirteen or 
fourteen years. In 1609 he made a third voyage to England, and became acquainted 
with moſt of the eminent men of learning there; and after this conſtantly came over to 

England once in three years, ſpending one month of the ſummer at Oxford, another at 
Cambridge, and the reſt of the time at London. In 1610 he was unanimouſly. elected 
Provoſt of Dublin College, but refuſed to accept of that poſt, being apprehenſive that 
it might prove an hindrance to his ſtudies, and the journies which he was obliged to 
make on account of them. In 1612 he took the degree of Doctor of Divinity; and the 
next year, being at London, publiſhed his treatiſe de Ecclaſiarum Cbriſtianarum ſucceſſione 
S ſtatu (G]. Upon his return to Ireland he married Phœbe, only daughter of Dr. = 
Luke Challoner, who died at Dublin April the 27th 1612, and in his laſt will recom- = 
mended our author to his daughter for an huſband, if ſhe was inclined to marry, In 5 


then Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and the Speaker of the Houſe of Biſhops in Convo- 
cation, and the Prolocutor of the Clergy, and likewiſe by the Lord Deputy Chicheſter, 
by order from King James I, in his Majeſty's name. Some perſons took occaſion from | 
hence to repreſent our author as a Puritan, and to render him odious to the King on = 
that account, But the Doctor coming to England towards the end of the year 1619 bk, 32 
ſatisfied his Majeſty ſo well in that point, that in the latter end of the year 1620 he pro- 5 
moted him to the Biſhopric of Meath. February the 10th 162 he preached before the 
Houſe of Commons at St. Margaret's Weſtminſter on 1 Cor. x. 17. which ſermon, at 
the defire of the Houſe, was printed at London 1621 in qto, Upon his return to Ire- 
land in 1621 he was conſecrated to his fee ; and in 1622 publiſhed his treatiſe concern- 
ing the Religion of the ancient Iriſh and Britains [ HJ. November the 22d the ſame year 
he made a ſpeech at the Caſtle-Chamber at Dublin at the cenſuring of certain officers, 
concerning the lawfulneſs of taking, and danger of refuſing the oath of Supremacy z 
which ſpeech was printed at London 1623 in 4to. King James I wrote a letter of 
thanks to him for that ſpeech printed at the end of it. In the latter end of 1623 he 
made another voyage to England, in order to collect materials for a work, which he 
deſigned concerning the antiquities of the Churches of England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
and preached before his Majeſty at Wanſtead January the 20th 1624 upon Epbeſ. iv. 13. 
concerning the unity of the Catholic Church; which ſermon was printed at London 


1625 


1615 there was held a Parliament at Dublin, and ſo a Convocation of the Clergy, in Wy 
which were compoſed certain articles relating to the doctrine and diſcipline of the ' of 
Church. Theſe articles were drawn up by Dr. Uſher, and ſigned by Archbiſhop Jones, = 
| 
| 
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exiſted ſome perſons in the weſt churches, who maintain- 
ed the ſame opinions with the Proteſtants. This work 
is very imperfect in the edition of 1613 and that of 
1658, which was copied from the other ; but was 
greatly enlarged in that of 1687. Our author divides 
it into three parts; the firſt of which extends from the 
VIIch century to the XIth, when Gregory VII was 
advanced to the Popedom. The ſecond was deſigned 
to have reached to the year 1370; but our author had 
not an opportunity to continue it beyond the year 1240. 
The third part was propoſed to have been brought 
down to the Reformation. His uncle Richard Stani- 
hurſt wrote againſt this book a tract, which, as a 


be the preſent thoughts of a young man, who was 
no friend to Fopery ;3 but afterwards when it came 
to paſs at the expiration of forty years, that is, from 
1601 to 1641, when the Iriſh rebellion broke out, 
* and that they had murthered and flain ſo many thou- 
* ſands of Proteſtants, and haraſſed the whole na- 
tion by a bloody war, then thoſe, who lived to 
« ſee that day, began to think he was a young Pro- 
«© phet.” But Dr, Smith (8) does not think, that we 
ought to conſider our author as a Prophet on account of 
this face. | 
[F] Chojer Profeſſor of Divinity.) In this poſt he read 
lefuies weekly throughout the year. His lectures were 
chiefly upon the principal controverſies in religion, 


(8) Ubi ſupra, 
pag- 26. 


(9) Parr, pag- 10, 


eſpecially thoſe points and dectrines maintained by the 
Romiſh Church; confuting their errors, and anſwer- 
ing their arguments by ſcripture, antiquity, ard found 
reaſon. 
were afterwards diſperſed or loſt (9). 

[G] His Treatiſe de Eccleftarum Chriſtianarum Suc- 
ceſſione & Statu. ] It was printed at London 1613 in qto 
under this title: Grawiſſime Puxſtionis de Chriſtiunarum 
Eccleſiarum, in Occidentis pralertim partibus, ab Apo/- 
tolicis temporibus ad noſiram uſque ætatem, continud ſuc- 
ceſſione & flatu hiſtorica Explicatio. It was reprinted at 
Hanover 1658 in 8vo. Opus integrum ao Autore auc- 
tum & recognitum. London 1687 in fol. together 
with his Antiquities of the Britiſh Churches. One of 
the principal objections urged by the Roman Catho- 
lics againſt the Proteflants, is this, Where the Pro- 
teſtant Religion was before Luther ? Jewel Biſhop of 
Saliſbury therefore endeavoured, in his Apology for the 
(Church England, to ſhew, that the ſentiments of the 
Proteſtants are agreeable to thoſe of the Fathers of the 
lix firſt centuries. Uſher's deſign was to finiſh what 
the Biſhop had begun, by ſhewing, that from the ſixth 
century to the Reformation, that is for 900 years, there 


Theſe lectures with many other pieces of his 


pears from the title, was to have been followed by 
others more conſiderable, which were never publiſhed. 
It is entitled, Richardi Staniburſtii, Hiberni ö 
fs, brevis Premonitio pro futurd concertatione cam Fa- 
cobo Uſſerio, qui in ſud hiſtorica explicatione conatur pro- 
bare Pontificem Romanum ( legitimum in terris Chriſti 
Vicarium) verum & germanum eſſe Anti- Chriſtum. 


Doway 1615 in 8 vo. This Mr. Stanihurſt died at 


Bruſſels in 1618. 


[H] His Treatiſe concerning the Religion of the 
ancient Iriſh and Britains.) It was printed at the end 
of a book of Chriſtopher Sibthorp's upon the ſame 
ſubje&, at Dublin 1622 in 4to, and reprinted at Lon- 
don 1631 in 4to. Dr. Parr, and after him Monſieur 
Le Cleic, are miſtaken in ſuppoſing the edition of 
1631 to have been the firſt, In this treatiſe our au- 
thor endeavours to ſhew, that the Religion profeſſed 
by the ancient Biſhops, Prieſts, Monks, and other 
Chriſtians of Ireland, the North of Scotland, and Bri- 
tain, was the very ſame in the moſt material points 
with that, which 1s now maintained by public autho- 
rity, againſt the novel and foreign doctrines introduced 
by the Biſhop of Rome in later times, 
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1625 in 


4to. The ſame year he publiſhed An Anſier to the Challenge of Malone the 


Feſuit [1]. He was ſtill in England, when Dr. Chriſtopher Hampton, Archbiſhop of 
Armagh died January the 3d 1625, upon which he was advanced to that See. But as 
he was preparing to return to Ireland, he was ſeized with a quartan ague, which detained 
him nine months longer in England, and he did not reach his own country till Auguſt 
1626. In the adminiſtration of his Archbiſhopric he acted in a very exemplary man- 
ner [K], and with the reſt of the Biſhops vigorouſly oppoſed the deſign of granting a 
more full toleration to the Papiſts in Ireland LJ. But theſe cares did not hinder him 


[1] He publiſhed an Anſwer to the Challenge of 
Malone the Jeſuit.) It was printed at London 1625 
in 4to, and reprinted there in 1631. Dr. Parr tells 
us (10), that though about three years after the pub- 
« liſhing of this treatiſe, when the College of Lou- 
„ yain had been long ſtudying how to anſwer it, the 
« ſaid Malone did at laſt publiſh a long and tedious 
« Reply, ſtuffed with ſcurrilous and virulent expreſ- 
«« ſions againſt the Lord Primate [Uſher], his rela- 
« tions and calling, and full of quotations either 
_ « falſely cited out of the Fathers, or elſe out of divers 
«« ſuppoſititious authors, and alſo forged miracles and 
«« lying legends made uſe of merely to blind the eyes 


'« of ordinary readers, who are not able to diſtinguiſh 


«. gold from droſs ; all which together gave the Biſhop 
«« ſo great a diſguſt, that he diſdained to anſwer a 
« fool according to his folly, and made no reply unto 
« him, though ſome of his worthy friends would not 
« [et it paſs ſo: but the learned Dr. Hoyl and Dr. 


« Sing and Mr. Puttock did take him to taſk, and 


& ſo fully and clearly laid open the falſhood and diſin- 
« genuity of thoſe his arguments and quotations from 


4 the ancient records and fathers of the Church, which 


had been cited by this author, that he had very 
4 little reaſon to brag of his victory.“ The Biſhop 
| has ſubjoined to this book a catalogue of the writers, 
cited by him, according to a chronological order; 
which he propoſed to have enlarged afterwards into a 
conſiderable work, under the title of Bibliotheca Theo- 
 bogica, in which he intended to give a full account of 
the Eccleſiaſtical writers. He had made great collec- 
tions for that purpoſe ; but other employments, with 
the rebellion in Ireland, and the civil wars in Eng- 

land, prevented him from finiſhing what he had be- 
gun. At his death he ordered his manuſcript to be 
put into the hands of Dr. Gerard Langbaine, to be 
digeſted and completed (11) ; but that learned man's 
death in February 1653 hindred him from finiſhing 
that work. Uſher's manuſcript in two volumes in fol. 
is at preſent in the Bodleian library at Oxfard. 


(EA] in the Adminiſtration of his Archbiſhopric he 
acted in a very 2 manner. | He began care- 


fully to inſpe& his own Dioceſe firtt, and the manners 
and abilities of the Clergy, by frequent perſonal viſi- 
| tations ; admoniſhing thoſe, whom he found faulty, 
and giving excellent advice to the reſt, charging them 
to urge the Liturgy of the Church in the public Ad- 
miniſtrations, and to preach and catechiſe diligently 
in their reſpective cures, and to make the holy Scrip- 
ture the rule as well as the ſubject of their doctrine 
and ſermons. Nor did he only endeavour to reform 
the Clergy (among whom in ſo large a Dioceſe, and 
where there was ſo ſmall encouragements, there could 
not but be many things amiſs) but alſo the Proctors, 
Apparitors, and other Officers of his Eccleſiaſtical 
Courts, againſt whom there had been many great com- 
plaints of abuſes and exactions in his Predeceſſor's 
time. Nor did he find that Popery and Profaneneſs 
had increaſed in that Kingdom by any thing more than 
the negle& of due catechiſing and preaching ; for 
want of which inſtruction the poor people, who were 
outwardly Proteſtants, were very ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of Religion, and the Papiſts continued ſtill in a 
blind obedience to their leaders. Therefore he ſet him- 
ſelf with all his power to redreſs theſe neglects, as 


well by his own example, as by his Ecclefiattical diſ- 


cipline ; all which proving at laſt too weak for ſo 
inveterate a diſeaſe, he obtained his Majeſty's injunc- 
tions to ſtrengthen his authority (12). 

L] With the reſt of the Biſhops vigorouſiy oppoſed the 
defign of granting a more full toleration to the Papiſts in 
Ireland] There had been ſome propoſitions made, 
and offered to be aſlented to by the Papiſts for a more 


Vol. X. 


cc 


from 


full toleration, viz. the maintaining 500 horſe and 
5000 foot, wherein the Proteſtants muſt have born 
ſome ſhare alſo ; for the conſideration of which a great 
aſſembly of the whole nation, both Papiſts and Pro- 
teſtants, was called by the then Lord Deputy Falk- 
land. The meeting was in the Hall of the Caſtle of 
Dublin. The Biſhops, by the Lord Primate's invita- 
tion, met firſt at his houſe; and both he and they 
then unanimouſly drew up and ſubſcribed a Proteſta- 
= againſt a Toleration of Popery, which was as 
ollows. | 5 


The judgment of divers of the Archbiſhops and 
% Biſhops of Ireland corſcerning Toleration of Re- 
« gion. 
The Religion of the Papiſts is ſuperſtitious and 
* idolatrous ; their faith and doctrine erroneous and 
** heretical ; their Church in reſpe& of both apoſtati- 
cal. To give them therefore a Toleration, or to 
conſent that they may freely exerciſe their Religion, 
and profeſs their Faith and Doctrine, is a grievous 
< ſin, and that in two reſpects: for | | 
I. It is to make ourſelves acceſſary, not only to 
their ſuperſtitions, idolatries, and hereſies, and, in 
a word, to all the abominations of Popery ; but 
alſo (which is a conſequent of the former) to the 
* perdition of the ſeduced people, which periſh in 
„the deluge of the Catholic apoſtaſy. 
II. To grant them Toleration in reſpect of any 
money to be given, or contribution to be made by 
«« them, is to ſet Religion to ſale, and with it the 
ſouls of the people, whom Chriſt our Saviour hath 
“ redeemed with his moſt precious blood. And as it 
* 1s a great fin, ſo alſo a matier of moſt dangerous 

conſequence. The conſideration whereof we com- 
mend to the wiſe and judicious ; beſeeching the God 
of truth, to make them, who are in authority, 
zealous of God's glory and of the advancement 
of true Religion, zealous, reſolute, and couragious 
againſt all Popery, ſuperttition and idolatry, Alnen. 
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James, Armachanus. Richard, Cork, Cloyne, Roſſens. 
« Mal. Caſellen. Andr. Alachadenn. | 

* Anth. Medenſis. Tho. Kilmore & Ardagh, 
Tho. Fernes & Leghlin. Theo. Dromore. | 

% Ro. Dunenfis. Michael, Waterford & Lyſinore 
George, Deren. Fran. Lymerick. . 


This Proteſtation of the Biſhops, Dr. Downham, 
Lord Biſhop of Derry, at the next meeting of the 
Aſſembly, April the 23d 1627, publiſhed at Chriſt 
Church before the Lord Deputy and Council in the 
midit of his ſermon ; wherein he ſpake much againſt 
men's ſubordinating Religion, and the keeping of a 
good conſcience, to outward and worldly reſpects, and 
to ſet their fouls to ſale for the gain of earthly mat- 
ters, &c. The Lord Primate the next Sunday preach- 
ed before the ſame auditory; the text was 1 John v. 
15. Love not the world, nor the things that are in the 
world when he made the like application with the 
Biſhop, rebuking ſuch, who for worldly ends, like 


Judas, would fell Chriſt for thirty pieces of filver. 


The judgment of the Biſhops prevailed ſo far with the 
Proteſtants, that the propolals were driven on very 
heavily ; but yet upon ſerious conſideration, when it 
was found, that the weak and diſtracted condition of 
the Kingdom could not well ſubſiſt without ſome 
ſtanding forces, it was reſolved by the Lord Deputy 
and Council, that the Lord Primate (then a Privy- 
Counſellor) ſhould, in regard of his reputation with 
all parties, declare in a ſpeech to the whole Aſſembly 
the true Rate of the Kingdom, and the neceſſuy of a 
| ſtanding 


P 


(13) Pag. 29. 
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from proſecuting his ſtudies, and procuring a great number of manuſcripts from yo | 


Eaſt as well as other parts. In 1632 he publiſhed at Dublin in 4to, Gotteſchalci ( 

Predeſtinatiane Controverſiæ ab eo mote hiſtoria [M]; and the year following Veterum 
Epiſtolarum Hibernicarum Sylloge [ NJ. In 1634, the Parliament of Ireland being ready 
to meet, there aroſe a diſpute between the Archbiſhops of Armagh and Dublin concern- 
ing precedence. But our author aſſerted his right with ſuch clearneſs and evidence, that 
the point was determined in his favour. In 1638 he publiſhed at Dublin in 4to a treatiſe 
on the Incarnation of the Son of God IO]; and in 1639 Britannicarum Eccleſiarum Anti- 
quitates [P]. In 1640 he came over to England with his family, with an intention to 
return very ſoon to Ireland, but was prevented by the rebellion which broke out 
there October the 23d 1641. In the beginning of the Long Parliament in England, he 
endeavoured to reconcile the differences in Church and State [2], In 1641 two tracts 
of his, one concerning the Original of Biſhops and Metropolitans, and the other intitled, 
A Geographical and Hiſtorical Diſquiſition touching the Lydian or Procanſular Aſia, and the 
ſeven Metropolitical Churches contained therein, were printed with ſome pieces by other 
writers at Oxford in 4to [RI]. He is charged by ſome writers with adviſing the King 


to conſent to the bill againſt the Earl of Strafford; but he is cleared by others [S]. 


ſtanding army for the defenſe thereof againſt any 


foreign invaſion or inteſtine commotions ; and conſe- 
quently that a competent ſupply was needful to be 
granted for that purpoſe and that without any condi- 


tions whatſoever, as well by the Roman Catholic as 


Proteſtant ſubjects; for which end the Lord Deputy 


having ſummoned the Aſſembly to the Caſtle- Cham 


ber at Dublin, April the 3oth 1627, the Lord Pri- 
mate made a ſpeech, which the reader may ſee a 
copy of in Dr. Parr's Life of our author (13). | 
[M] Publiſhed at Dublin in 440, Gotteſchalci & Præ- 
deſtinatianæ controverſiz ab eo motz hiſtoria.) This 


was the firſt book in Latin, which was ever printed in 
Ireland. 


IVI Veterum' Epiſtolarum Hibernicarum Sylloge. ] 
It was printed at Dublin 1632 in 4to, and reprinted 
Paris 1665 in 4to. It contains a collection of letters 
out of ſeveral ancient manuſcripts and other authors, 
partly from, and partly to ancient Iriſh Biſhops and 
Monks, from about the year 592 to 1180, concern- 
ing the affairs of the Iriſh Church in thoſe times. 

O] A Treatiſe on the Incarnation of the Son of 


| God.] It was reprinted at Oxford 1643 and London 
1645 and 1648. _ 
lei Britannicarum Eccleſiarum Antiquitates.] It 


was printed at Dublin 1639 in 4to under this title; 
Britannicarum Eccleſiarum Antiquitates, quibus inſerta 


eft peſtifere adwerſus Dei gratiam a Pelagio Britanno 


in Eccleſiam inductææ Hereſeos biſtoria. The ſecond 
edition Autaris manu paſſim aucta was printed at Lon- 
don in 1687. | 

[2 ] Endeavoured to reconcile the differences in Church 
and State.) This we are aſſured of by Dr. Parr, 


Who tells us (14), that after the fitting of the long 


Parliament, our author made it his buſineſs as well 
„„ by preaching as writing to exhort them to loyalty 
„% and obedience to their Prince, endeavouring to the 
« utmoſt of his power to heal up thoſe breaches, and 
«© reconcile thoſe differences, that were ready to break 
„ out both in Church and State; though it did not 
« meet with that ſucceſs he always deſired.” 

[R] Tuo trafts of his . . . were printed with ſome 
pieces by other writers at Oxford in 4to.) This collec- 
tion was printed there with this title: Certain briefe 
Treatiſes written by diverſe learned men concerning the 
ancient and moderne government of the Church. Where- 
in both the primitive inſlitution of Epiſcopacie is main- 
tained, and the lawfulneſſe of the ordination of Prote/- 


tant Miniflers beyond the ſeas likewiſe defended. In 
the diſcourſe concerning he Original of Biſhops and 


Metropolitans our author endeavours to prove from 


Scripture, and the moſt ancient writings and monuments 


of the Church, that they owe their original to no leſs 
authority than that of the Apoſtles ; and that they are 
the flars in the right hand of Chrifl, Rewel. ii. 

[&] Charged by ſome writers with adviſing the King 
to conſent to the bill againſi the Earl of Strafford ; but 
he is cleared by others.) Dr. Nicholas Bernard in his 
funeral ſermon upon our Archbiſhop has given us 
the following account, which he had under his Grace's 
own hand. That Sunday morning, wherein the 
„King conſulted with the four Biſhops (of London, 


„ Durham, Lincoln, and Carliſle) the Archbiſhop of 


In 


« Armagh was not preſent, being then preaching (as 
« he then accuſtomed every Sunday to do) in the 
« Church of Covent-Garden ; where a meſſage com- 
„ ing unto him from his Majeſty, he deſcended from 
« the pulpit, and told him that brought it, he was 
« then, as he ſaw, employed about God's buſineſs ; 


« the King, to underſtand his pleaſure. But the King 
« ſpending the whole afternoon in the ſerious debate 
« of the Lord Strafford's caſe with the Lords of the 
« Council and the Judges of the land, he could not 
te before evening be admitted to his Majeſty's preſence. 


„There the queſtion was again agitated, whether the 
« King in juſtice might paſs the bill of Attainder a- 


gainſt the Earl of Strafford ; for that he might ſhew 
« mercy to him was no queſtion at all, no man doubt- 
«« ing but that the King, without any ſcruple of con- 
« ſcience, might have granted him a pardon, if other 
„ reaſons of State, in which the Biſhops were made 
neither Judges nor Adviſers, did not hinder him. 


4 The whole reſult therefore of the determination of 


« the Biſhops was to this effect, that therein the mat- 
«« ter of fact and matter of law were to be diſtinguiſh- 
« ed. That of matter of fact he himſelf might make 
« a judgment, having been preſent at all proceedings 
« againſt the faid Earl, where, if upon the hearing 
«« of the allegations on either fide he did not conceive 
him guilty of the crimes wherewith he was charged, 
« he could not in juſtice condemn him. But for the 
« matter of law, what was treaſon, and what was not, 


he was to reſt in the opinion of the Judges, whoſe 


« office it was to declare the law, and who were ſworn 
«« therein to carry themſelves indifferently between him 
« and his ſubjects. Which gave his Majeſty occaſion 
« to complain of the dealing of the Judges with him 
«« not long before; that having earneſtly preſſed them 
* to declare in particular, what point of the Lord 
« Strafford's charge they judged to be treaſonable (foraſ- 
% much as upon the hearing of the proofs produced, 
« he might in his conſcience perhaps find him guilt- 
« leſs of the fat) he could not by any means draw 
them to nominate any in particular, but that upon 
« the whole matter treaſon might juſtly be charged 
* upon him. And in this ſecond meeting it was ob- 


* 


A 


ſerved, that the Biſhop of London ſpake nothing at 


all; but the Biſhop of Lincoln not only ſpake, but 
« put a writing alſo into the King's hand, wherein 


« what was contained, the reſt of his brethren knew 
« not.” From all which, as Dr. Parr remarks (16), ave (16 


may obſerve my Lord Primate's modeſiy, who would not ſet 
down his own particular judgment in this matter, but ont, 
that it agreed with that of his brethren, but alſo his cha- 
rity and fidelity, who would not, though to acquit himſelf, 
betray his truſt, and accuſe the only perſon of that com- 
pany, who wwas ſuppoſed to have moved the King to 
the doing of it. Nor is the reaſon thiſe men have 
Suppoſed, why my Lord Primate ſhould perſuade the King 
to do this, leſs falſe and improbable, wiz, Revenge, be- 
cauſe the Earl of Strafford, whilſt Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, had outavitted him, and made him the inſtru- 
ment, before be was aware, of abrogating the articles 
of Ireland abovementioned ; the falſeneſi of which ca- 
lumny may ſufficiently appear from what hath been al- 
2 ready 


which as ſoon as he had done, he would attend upon 
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In the rebellion in Ireland he was plundered of every thing except his Library and ſome 
furniture in his houſe at Drogheda, the Library being conveyed thence to England. 
His Majeſty therefore conferred on him the Biſhopric of Carliſle to be held in commen- 
dam; the revenues of which were greatly leſſened by the Scots and Engliſh armies 
quartering upon it. But when all the lands belonging to the Biſhoprics in England were 
ſeized by the Parliament, they voted him a penſion of four hundred pounds per ann. 
though he never received it above once or twice. It is ſaid, that he was invited into 
France by Cardinal Richelieu, with a promiſe of the free exerciſe of his Religion, and 
a conſiderable penſion ; and likewiſe by the States of Holland, who offered him the 
{f) Pa. 34, 85- place of honorary Profeſſor at Leyden. But Dr. Smith (F) doubts of theſe facts. He 
removed to Oxford not long before the King came thither ; and in 1643 was nominated 
one of the Aſſembly of Divines at Weltminſter, but refuſed to ſit among them; 
which, together with ſome of his Sermons at Oxford, giving offence to the Parliament, 
they ordered his ſtudy of books of conſiderable value to be ſeized [TJ]. In 1644 
he publiſhed at Oxford in 4to, Polycarpi & Ignatii Epiſtole Grece & Latin? cum Di /- 
ſertatione de eorum ſcriptis, deque Apoſtolicis Canonibus & Conſtitutionibus Clementi tributis, 
The King's affairs declining, and Oxford being threatened with a ſiege, he left that 
city, and retired to Caerdiff in Wales to the houſe of Sir Timothy Tyrrel, who had 
married his only daughter, and who was then Governor and General of the Ordnance. 
He continued ſix months here in tranquillity, proſecuting his ſtudies ; and then went to 
the Caſtle of St. Donate's, whither he was invited by the Lady Dowager Stradling, but 
in his journey thither was extremely ill-uſed by the people of the mountains, who took 
away his books and papers [/]. At St, Donate's he had the ſatisfaction of finding an 
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ready ſaid upon this ſubject; for the Lord Primate did 
willingly and upon due conſideration, without any ſurpriſe, 


| propoſe the admiſſion of thoſe Articles of the Church of 


England; nor was he ever convinced, neither did my 
Lord Strafford ever infift upon it, that the admiſſion of 
theſe Articles was an abrogation of the former. And 
if the Lord Primate had any private grudge againſt the 
Earl upon this ſcore, he carried it very ſlily, inſomuch that 
neither the Earl himſelf nor any of his friends were ſenſi- 
Ble of it; for whilſt the Earl continued in Ireland, there 
never was any diſpute or unkindneſs between them, but 
they parted good friends. The Earl wrote to him after 
this buſineſs, and not long before his going for England, 


full of kindneſs and reſpect. So likewiſe after the Earl's 


commitment to the Black-Rod, as alſo when he was a 
priſoner in the Tower, the Lord Primate frequently vi. 
fited him, and the Earl was pleaſed to conſult with him 


in divers matters relating to his defenſe at his trial. 


And certainly bad the Earl believed, that the Lord Pri- 


mate bore any malice towards him, much more had aa- 


 wiſed the King to put him to death (which could not have 


217, Pag. 61. 


Been well concealed from him) though we may ſuppoſe _ 


the Earl had ſo much Chriſtian charity as to forgive ſo 


exerciſe ſuch a piece of mortification, as to chooſe him, 
wwhom he believed to be the promoter of his death, to 
prepare bim for it, and to be the man, to whom be ad- 
dreſſed his ſpeech upon the ſcaffild, and whoſe aſſiſtance 
he defired in that his laſt extremity. Dr. Parr likewiſe 
tells us (17), that when the Primate lay extremely ill, 
and expected death at St. Donate's Caſtle in 1645, he 
aſked his Grace, whether he had adviſed the King to 


paſs the bill againſt the Earl of Strafford ? to which 


the Primate anſwered : I know there is ſuch a thing moſt 
ewrongfully laid to my charge; for I neither gave nor ap- 


proved of any ſuch advice, as that the King ſhould af- 


ſent to the bill againſi the Earl, but on the contrary told 
his Majeſty, that if he was ſatisfied by what he had 
heard at his trial, that the Earl was not guilty of Trea- 
fari, his Majeſty ought not in conſcience to conſent to his 
condemnation. And this the King knows well enough, 
and can clear me, if he pleaſes. ** Nor was my Lord 
„ Primate, /azs Dr. Parr, miſtaken in this ; for when 
* not long after it was told his Majeſty at Oxford, 
„that the Archbiſhop of Armagh was dead, he ſpake 


to Colonel William Legg and Mr. Kirk, then of 


„ the Bed-Chamber, to this effect, viz. that he was 
« very ſorry for his death, together with high expreſ- 
«« ſions of his piety and merits. But one there preſent 


_ «« replied, that he believed he might be ſo, were it not 


for his perſuading your Majeſty to conſent to the Earl 
« of Strafford's execution. To which the King in a 
«« great paſſion returned, that it was falſe: for, ſaid 
„ the King, after the bill was paſſed, the Archbiſhop 
« came to me ſaying with tears in his eyes, Ob Sir, 
«« what have you done? I fear that this act may prove 


« great trouble to your conſcience, and pray God, that 

«© your Majeſiy may never ſuffer by the ſigning of this 

* bill, or avords to that ect.“ N 
7] Ordered his fludy of Books of confiderable value 


to be ſeized.) © The Committee for Delinquents 


«© eſtates, /ays Dr. Parr (18), made an order for (18) Pag. 504 


“ ſeizing a ſtudy of books of a conſiderable value, 


„ him, or bought here, or left behind in Chelſea 
College; which were ſeized accordingly, and had 
„been ſold by them, had not Dr, Featly, who was 


then in ſome favour with them by reaſon of his 
being one, that fat in the Aſſembly of Divines, 


« (though otherwiſe orthodox and loyal) made an in- 
„ tereſt with them by the means of Mr. Selden (a 


„member of the Houſe, as alſo cf the Aſſembly) to 
obtain thoſe books for his own uſe, either as a 


„gift, or by laying down ſome money for them; 
and ſo got them into his hands, and ſecured them for 


my Lord Primate's uſe, at leaſt as many of them as 


were not embezelled or ſtollen away, whilſt they 
«c 


all his letters either to or from his learned friends, 


** which he had left behind him there, were then 


„ plundered.” 

LJ In his journey thither was extremely ill uſed by 
the people of the mountains, who took away his books and 
Papers.) By that time, ſays Dr. Par (19), he was 
* ready to go with his daughter, the Lady Tyrrel, 
the country thereabouts was up in arms in a 
„ tumultuous manner, to the number of ten thou. 
* ſand (as was ſuppoſed) who choſe themſelves Offi- 
*« cers to form them into a body, pretending for the 
* King, but yet would not be governed by Engliſh 
Commanders, or ſuffer any Engliſh garriſons in the 
county. This gave the Lord Primate a freſh diſtur- 
„ bance, the Welſhmen lying between that place and 
St. Donate's. But there were ſome at that time 
„in Caerdifte, who would needs undertake to convey 


the Lord Primate and his company through by- 


« ways, ſo that they might avoid this tumultuous 
c rabble ; which, though it might be well adviſed 
„by the then Governor of Caerdiffe, and was faith- 


% fully enough executed by him that undertook it, 
«« yet happened very ill for my Lord and thoſe that 


« were with him; for going by ſome private ways 
«« near the mountains, they fell into a ſtraggling party, 
that were ſcouting thereabouts, who ſoon led them 
« to their main body, where it was crime enough that 
« they were Engliſh ; ſo that they immediately fell to 
« plundering and breaking open my Lord Primate's 
„ cheſts of books, and other things, which he then 
« had with him, ranſacking all his manuſcripts and 


« papers, many of them of his own hand writing; 


« which were quickly diſperſed among a thouland 
| hands. 


which the Primate had either brought over with 


were in their cuſtody, as amongſt other things di- 


vers Papers and collections of his own writing, with 
great an injury, yet it is not very likely, that he ſhould 


(19) Pag. 59. 
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excellent Library; but a fit of ſickneſs, which ſeized him a month after his arrival 
there, prevented him from making all the advantage of it which he deſired. When he 
had recovered his health, the Counteſs of Peterborough invited him to her houſe at Lon- 
don; which offer he accepted of, and came to London in June 1646. In the beginning of 


1647 he was choſen Preacher of Lincoln's-Inn [V]; and the fame year 


publiſhed his 


Appendix Ienatiana [A], and his treatiſe de Romane Eccleſiæ Symbolo [Y], and in 1648 
his Diſſertatio de Macedonum & Aſianorum Anno Solari [Z]. During the treaty in the 
Iſle of Wight, he was ſent for by the King, who conſulted him about the government 


of the Church [ AA]. 


4% hands, And not content with this they pulled the 
«© Lord Primate and his daughter, and other Ladies 
« from their horſes; all which the Lord Primate 


* bore with his wonted patience and a ſeeming un- 


& concernedneſs. But now ſome of their Officers 
coming in, who were of the gentry of the country, 
« ſeemed very much aſhamed of this barbarous treat- 
«© ment, and by force or fair means cauſed their horſes, 


« and other things which were taken from them, to 
ce be reſtored. But as for the books and papers, they 


„% were got into too many hands to be then retrieved : 
* nor were theſe Gentlemen ſatisfied with this: but 
« ſome of them very civilly conducted them through 
* the reſt of this tumultuous rabble to Sir John Au- 
«© bery's houſe not far off, where he was civilly re- 
* ceived and lodged that night.” When he came thi- 


ther, continues Dr. Parr, and had retired himſelf, 1 
muſt confeſi, that I never ſaw him ſo much troubled in 


my life ; and thoſe that wwere with him before myſelf 
ſaid, that he ſeemed not more ſenfibly concerned for all 
his liſſes in Ireland than for this; ſaying to his daugh- 
ter, and thoſe that endeavoured io comfort him, I know 
that it is God's hand, and I muſt endeavour to bear it 
patiently, though I have too much human ſrailty not 
to be extremely concerned ; for I am touched in a 
very tender place ; and he has thought fit to take from 
me at once all that I have been gathering together 


above theſe twenty years, and which I intended to 
- Publiſh for the advancement of learning and the good 


of the Church. The next day divers of the neighbour- 
ing Gentry and Clergy came to viſit bim, and to condole 
this irreparable loſs, promiſing to do their utmoſt en- 
deawours, that what books were not burnt or torn ſhould 
be reſtored; and fo very civilly waited on bim to St. 


Donate s. And to let you ſee that theſe Gentlemen and 


Miniſters did not only promiſe, but were alſa able to 


perform it, they fo uſed their power with the people, 


that publiſhing in the Churches all over thoſe parts, that all 
that had any books or papers ſhould bring them to 
their Miniſters or Landlords, they accordingly did. So 


that in the jpace of two or three months there were 


brought in to him by parcels all his backs and papers ſo 
fully, that being put all together, we found not many 
wanting. Thoſe moſt remarkable, that 1 or others can 
call to mind, <vere two manuſcripts concerning the Wal- 


denſes, <vhich he much walued, and which he had ob- 


tained toward the continuing of his Ecclefiarum Chriftia- 


narum ſucceſſione, as alſo another manuſcript Catalogue 
of the Perſian Kings, communicated by Elikmannus ; 
and one volume of manuſcripts, Variz Lectiones of the 
New Teſtament; and of printed books only Tully's 


Works, and ſome others of leſs concernment. 


[1] In the beginning of the year 1647 he was choſen 
Preacher of Lincolns-Inn.) After ſome ſolicitations he 
accepted that place, and the "Treaſurer and Benchers 
ordered him handſome lodgings ready furniſhed, as 


allo divers rooms for his library, which was about 


that time brought up from Cheſter, being almoſt all 
the remains of his worldly ſubſtance, which had eſcaped 
the fury of the rebels in Ireland. Here he was treated 
with all poſſible reſpect and honour, conſtantly preach- 


ing all the term-time for almoſt eight years, till at laſt 


his eye-ſight and teeth beginning to fail him, ſo that 
he could not well be heard in ſo large a congregation, 
he was forced about a year and an half before his death 
to quit that place, to the great regret of that ho- 
nourable Society (20). | 

LX] His Appendix Ignatiana.) It was printed at 
London 1647 in 40. In this Appendix we have a 
new edition of the genuine letters of Ignatius with a 
new Latin verſion, and ſome pieces relating to Ig- 
natius, and Remarks, in which Uſher endeavours to 


The 


prove the genuineneſs of thoſe letters, and explains ſe- 
veral points of antiquity. 
[Y] His treatiſe de Romanæ Eccleſiæ Sy mbolo.] It 
was printed at London 1647 in 4to with this title. 
De Romanæ Eccleſiæ Symbolo Apoſtolico wetere aliiſque fi- 
dei formulis, tum ab Occidentalibus in prima Catecbeſi 
& Baptiſm? proponi folitis, It was reprinted with his 
Annals of the Old and New Teſflament at Geneva 
1722 in folio. | | 

[Z] His Diſſertatio de Macedonum & Afianorum 
Anno Solari.] It was 1 at London in 8vo, and 
reprinted with his Annals at Geneva 1722 in folio. In 
this Diſſertation he treats of the Solar Near anciently 
uſed among the Macedonians, Syrians, and Inhabi- 
tants of Aſia (properly ſo called) and explains many 
great difficulties in chronology and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
and particularly fixes the time of the martyrdom of 
St. Polycarp. He alſo compares the Grecian and Ma- 


cedonian months with the Julian and with thoſe of other 


nations ; and having laid down the method and intire 


diſpoſition of the Macedonian and Aſiatic year, he 


adds certain rules for finding out the cycles of the 
ſun and moon and Eaſter for ever ; with ſeveral cu- 


rious accounts of the celeſtial motions, according to 


the ancient Greek Aſtronomers, Meton, Calippus, Eu- 


doxus, and others; together with an Ephemeris at 
the end of it, being an entire Greek and Roman 
Calendar for the whole year, with the riſing and ſet- 


ting of the ſtars in that climate. 


[44] During the treaty of the Iſle of Wight, he was 


ſent for by the King, who conſulted him about the Go- 
verument of the Church.) When the Lord Primate 
came to the Iſle of Wight, he found, that the Parlia- 
ment · Commiſſioners peremptorily inſiſted upon the 
aboliſhing and taking away Archbiſhops, Biſhops, &c. 
out of the Churches of England and Ireland. The 
King thought, that he could not with a good conſcience 
conſent to that demand, viz. totally to aboliſh Epiſco- 


pal Government ; but he then declared, that he no 5 


otherwiſe aimed at the keeping up the preſent hierar- 
chy in the Church, than what was moſt agreeable to 
the Epiſcopal Government in the primitive and pureſt 
times. However his Majeſty (ſince the Parliament in- 
ſiſted obſtinately upon it) was at laſt obliged to conſent 
to the ſuſpenſion of Epiſcopacy for three years; but 


would by no means agree to take away Biſhops ab- 


ſolutely. Now to ſtop the preſent career of the Preſ- 
byterian diſcipline, the Lord Primate propoſed an ex- 
pedient, which he called Epiſcopal and Preſbyterial Go- 
vernment conjoined, and which he, not long after he 
came thither, delivered into his Majeſty's hands, who 
having peruſed it, liked it well, ſaying that it was the 
only expedient to reconcile the preſent differences, 
For his Majeſty, in his laſt meſſage to the Parliament, 
had before conſented to the reducing of Epiſcopal Go- 
vernment into a much narrower compaſs, viz. not 
only to the Apoſtolical Inſtitution, but much farther 
than the Lord Primate propoſcd or deſired, even to 
the taking away of Archbiſhops, Deans, Chapters, 
&c. together with all that additional power and juriſ- 
diction, which his Majeſty's predeceſſors had beſtowed 
upon that function: which meſſage being read in the 


Houſe, was by them voted unſatisfaftory. So that _ 


the Preſbyterian party was ſo abſolutely bent to abo- 
liſh the very * 

his Majeſty's, though ever ſo moderate, would con- 
tent them, ** till at laſt, ſays Dr. Parr (2 1), when they 
had wrangled ſo long, till they ſaw the King's per- 
«© ſon ſeized by the army, and that the power was like 
„ to be taken out of their hands, they then grew 
„ wiſer, and would have agreed to his propoſals, 
when it was too late; and ſo the Preſbyterian party 


3 * law 


er of Biſhops, that no propoſals of 


(21) Pag · 66. 
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tbe Biſhop was to preſide. Only 1 fal 


The execution of his Majeſty ſtruck him with great horror [BB]. In 1650 he pub- 
liſhed the firſt part of his Annals of the Old Teſtament [CC]; and in 1652 his Epiſtola 
ad Ludovicum Capellum de Texifis Hebraici variantibus Lectionibus, London in 4to; and 


in 1655 his De Græcd Septuaginta Interpretum Verſione Syntagma [DD]. His great 
reputation having induced Cromwell to deſire to ſee him, he received him with great 


civility, and made him ſeveral promiſes, which he never performed [EE]. 


« ſaw themſelves, within a few days after, forcibly 
« excluded and turned out of doors by that very army, 
«« which they themſelves had raiſed and hired to fight 
« againſt their Prince, which, as it was the cauſe of 
« his Majeſty's deſtruction, ſo it proved their own 
% ruin.” But fince ſome, continues Dr. Parr (22), of 
the Church of England, have been pleaſed to judge very 
hardly of this propoſal made by the Archbiſhop, as if it 
too much debaſed the Epiſcopal Order, and levelled it 


 ewith that of Preſbyters ; ts vindicate the Lord Primate 


from which imputation, I defire them to conſider theſe 
particulars : firſt, the time when this expedient was pro- 
pojed, wiz. when his Majefly had already conſented to 
the ſuſpenſion of Epiſcopal Government for three years 
abſolutely, as alſo for ſettling Preſbytery in the room of 
it for that time, and for quite taking away Archbiſhops, 
Deans, and Chapters, &c. (as hath been already ſaid,) 
abhereas the Lord Primate's expedient propoſes none of 


_ theſe, but ſuppoſes the Archbiſhops or Primates ought to 


be continued, appointing them to be Moderators of the Pro- 
vincial Synods of Suffragans and Paſtors. 
is true, he mentions Biſhops as to be only Preſidents of the 


Dioceſan Synod, yet he no where denies them a negative 


voice in that Aſſembly. And though he mentions at the 
beginning of this expedient, that the Biſhops were wont 
in the primitive times to do nothing of” moment without 


the advice of a Synod of their Clergy, (as he proves from 


divers quotations out of the Fathers and ancient Councils ) 
yet he does not aſſert this practice as a thing of divine 
or unalterable right, but only as the fan and practice 
of the Church in thoſe times, which being only pruden- 
tial may be altered one way or other, according as the 
peace and order of the Church or the exigency of affairs 
may require. And though in Se 11 of this expedient, he 


propoſes the making of as many Suffragans in each Dioceſe, 


as there are rural Deanries in the ſame, and who /hould 


| aſſemble a Synod of all the Rectors or Miniflers of their 


Precin#; yet their power was only to be according to the Sta- 
tute of the 26th of Henry V 111, whereby they are expreſly 
forbid to af in any matters, but by the authority of and 
in ſubordination to their Dioceſan Biſhops. Nor does the 


| Lord Primate here extend their power farther than to be 


Moderator: of this leſſer Synod, where matters of diſci- 
pline and excommunication only were to be determined, 
fill reſerving power of Ordination to the Dicceſan, this 


being no where given from him in this expedient. Nei- 


ther was this poaber of excommunication left abſolutely to 


this lefſer Synod, without an Appeal to the Dioceſan Synod 
of the Suffragans and the reſt of the + 0 wherein 
ſay thus much, 

that it was not the Lord Primate's deſign or intention, in 
the leaft, to rob the Biſhops of any of thoſe juſt rights, 
which are eſſentially neceſſary to their order and conſtitu- 


tion, and without abuſing Epiſcopacy into Preſbytery, or 
ſtripping the Church of its lands and revenues ; both 


which the Lord Primate always abborred. 

[BB) The execution of his Mejehy ftruck him with 
great horror.) He kept the zoth o . as a pri- 
vate faſt as long as he lived, and would always be- 
wail the ſcandal, which the King's death caſt, not only 
on our nation but religion itſelf, ſaying, that thereby an 


advantage was given to Popery ; and that from thence- 


forward the Prieſts would with greater ſucceſs advance 
their deſigns againſt the Church of England and Pro- 
teſtant religion in general. Nor will it be improper 
here to relate a paſlage, which happened to the Lord 
Primate at the time of his Majeſty's execution, The 
Counteſs of Peterborough's houſe, where the Primate 
then lived, being juſt over againit Charing- Croſs, 
divers of the Counteſs's Gentlemen and Servants went up 
to the leads of the houſe, whence they could plainly ſee 
what was acting before Whitehall. As ſoon as his 
Majeſty came upon the ſcaffold, ſome of the houſhold 
came and told the Lord Primate of it, and aſked him, 
whether he would ſee the King once more before he 
was put to death. He was at firſt unwilling, but was 


Vol. X. 


And though it 


his Almoner, 
„ alſo {ent ſor the Lord Primate to come to him; who 


Our author 
nor 


at laſt perſuaded to go up, as well out of defire to ſee 
his Majeſty once again, as cutioſity, ſince he could 
ſcarce believe what they told him, unleſs he ſaw it. 
When he came upon the leads, the King was in. his 
ſpeech : the Lord Primate ſtood ſtill, and Gd nothing, 
but ſighed, and lifting up his hands and eyes, full of 
tears towards heaven, ſeemed to pray earneſtly ; but 
when the King had done ſpeaking, and had taken off 
his cloth and doublet, and ſtood ſtript in his wailt- 
coat, and the Executioners in vizards began to put up 
his hair, the Lord Primate grew pale, and began to 
faint; ſo that if he had not been obſerved by his own 
ſervant and ſome others who ſtood near him, who there- 
upon ſupported him, he had ſwooned away. Upon 
this they preſently carried him down and laid him on 
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his bed, «where he uſed, ſays Dr. 10 (23), thoſe power- (23) Pag. 72. 


ful weapons, which God has left his people in ſuch afflic- 
tions, vix. prayers and tears; tears, that fa horrid a 
fin ſhould be committed, and prayers, that God awould 
give his Prince patience and conſtancy to undergo thoſe 
cruel ſufferings; and that he likewiſe would not, for the 
vindication of his own honour and providence, permit jo 
great a cwickedneſs to paſs unpuniſbed. This I received 
from my Lord Primate's grandſon, Mr. Fame Tyrrel, 
who heard it from the mouth of his ſervant, who lived 
<with him till his death. ; | 
[CC] In 1650 he publilbed the firſt part of his An 
nals of the Old Teſtament.] It was printed at Lon- 
don in fol. under this title: Aunalium pars prior a tem- 
poris hiftorici principio uſque ad Maccabaicorum initia 


producta, una cum Rerum Aſiaticarum & /Epyptiarum 


Cbronico. The ſecond part was printed there in 1654 
in fol. with this title: Annalium pars poſterior, in gud 
præter Maccabaicam & novi Teftamenti hifloriam, Im- 


perii Romanorum Caſarum ſub C. Julio & Ofaviano 


ortus, rerumgue in Afia & Agypto geſlarum continetur 
Chronicon, ab Antiochi Epiphanis exordiis uſque ad Im- 
perii Veſpaſiani initia, atque extremum Templi & Rei- 
publica Fudaice Excidium deductum. The two parts 


of this work were printed together under the title of 
Annales weteris Ef novi Teftamenti, at Paris 1673 in 


fol. and at Geneva 1722 in fol. To this laſt edition 
are added three tracts of Uſher's before printed, with 
his life by Dr. Thomas Smith. es 

[DD] De Grz«ca Septuaginta Interpretum verſione 
Syntagma.] It was printed at London 1655 in 4to 
with this title: De Græcd Septuaginta Interpretum Ver- 
ene Syntagma; cum Libri Eſiberæ Editione Origenicd, 
& Veiere Greed alters. Our author ſubjoined to this 


work De Cainane in vulgatd LXX interpretum editione 
ſuperaddito Difſertatio, together with the Epiflola ad 


Ludovicum Cappellum, and another written to himſelf 
by Mr. William Eyre in 1607. | | 


[EE] His great reputation having induced Cromwetl 


to defire to ſee him, he received him with great civility, 
and made him ſeveral promiſes, which he never perform- 


ed.) Dr. Parr tells us (24), that Cromwell, to (23) Pag. 73. 


„% make the world believe, that he did not perſecute 
«© men for Religion, had for ſome time before this 
% ſhewed favour to ſome of the orthodox Clergy ; 
« as particularly to Dr. Brownrig Biſhop of Exeter, 


© whom he had ſent for, and treated with great out- 
« ward reſpect. And as for Dr. Bernard, who had 


*« been the Lord Primate's Chaplain in Ireland, and 


« was after Dean of Kilmore, Cromwell having ſaved 


« his life at the taking of Drogheda, had made him 
So that it is the leſs wonder, if he 


„% was at firſt unwilling to go, but upon ſecond 

* thoughts conſidering, that his refuſal would but 

« exaſperate him the more againit himſelf and the reſt 

« of the Clergy of the King's party, and that perhaps 

he might thereby prevail with him to do ſome good, 
« or at lealt hinder him from ating ſome greater 

« evil, he went accordingly, and was received by 

© Cromwell with great outward kindneſs and Soy. 
| «6 [4 
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not long after, viz. March the 20th 1655-6; was taken ill, and died the day follow- 
ing at the Counteſs of Peterborough's houſe at Rygate in Surrey, aged ſeventy five 


years, Sir Timothy Tyrrel his ſon-in-law, and the Counteſs of Peterborough, had re- 


folved to bury him in a decent manner, but without pomp, at Rygate, in the vault of 
the Howards, of which family the Counteſs was. But Cromwell ordered him to be in- 


terred with great magnificence in Weſtminſter-Abbey [FF]; and injoined his executors 


« What the converſation was in particular, I cannot 
« tell, but as I have heard, it was chiefly about ad- 
« yancing the Proteſtant intereſt as well at home as 
% abroad, to which Cromwell made great pretences ; 
4% but be it as it will, you may be ſure he was too 
% great an Enthuſiaſt to take my Lord Primate's ad- 
% vice; and fo after a great deal of canting diſcourſe, 
* he civilly diſmiſſed him. But whether now or at 
% any other time, Oliver Cromwell beſtowed any gra- 
« tuity or penſion upon him, I know not, nor do at 
« all believe, notwithſtanding a late () Engliſh wri- 


| late edition of the «© ter of his life (I know not upon what grounds) 
Body of Divinity. « has made bold to fay ſo. Only thus much I re- 
| member, my Lord Primate ſaid, that Oliver Crom- 


« well had promiſed to make him a leaſe of ſome 
“part of the lands belonging to the Archbiſhopric of 
« Armagh for 21 years, which my Lord Primate 
thought it no harm to accept, conſidering it was 
„but his own, and which he had been deprived of 
« above half that time; 'eſpecially in conſideration of 
„ his daughter and many grand-children, for whom 
„he had as yet been able to do nothing: and if the 
Church did happen to be reſtored before that time, 
* it could Joſe nothing by this grant; and if not, he 


„ thought his children might as well deſerve to reap 


« the benefit of it as others. But though Dr. Bernard 
« in his Epiſtle to the reader before the Life of the 
Lord Primate, was made by Cromwell's Secretary 


(who then had the copy in his power) to publiſh, 
% as if this grant had been really paſſed; yet the 


« Uſurper was craftier than ſo; and as he delayed 
'« the paſling of it as long as the Lord Primate lived, 
* ſo after his death he made a pretence by imputing 


«© milignancy (which was indeed loyalty) to the Lord 
% Primate's fon'in-law and daughter, to free himſelf 


« from that promiſe.” Tn 1655 * Cromwell being 
„ now highly 'enraged againſt the loyal party, /ays 
«* Dr. Parr (25), for their indefatigable though unſuc- 
« cefsful endeavours for his Majeſty's reſtoration to 
his throne, after he had ſhewed himſelf very im- 
placable and ſevere to the Cavalier Gentry (as they 
then called them) began now to diſcharge part of 
his rage upon the Orthodox Clergy, forbidding 
them, under great penalties, to teach ſchools, or to 


* perform any part of their Miniſterial function. 
Whereupon ſome of the moſt conſiderable Epiſcopal 


«« Clergy in and about London defired my Lord Pri- 


% mate, that he would uſe his intereſt with Cromwell 


* (fince they heard he pretended a great reſpect for 
© him) that as he granted Liberty of Conſcience to 
« almoſt all ſorts of Religions, ſo the Epiſcopal Di- 
vines might have the ſame freedom of ſerving God 
in their priyate congregations ſince they were not 

«+ permitted the public Churches, according to the Li- 
turgy of the Church of England; and that neither 
the Miniſters, nor thoſe that frequented that ſervice, 
might be any more hindred or diſturbed by his ſol- 
diers. So, according to their deſires, he went and 
uſed his urmoſt endeavours with Cromwell, for the 
taking off this reſentment, which was at laſt pro- 
miſed (though with ſome difficulty) that they ſhould 
not be moleſted, provided they medled not with any 
matters relating to his government. But when the 
«© Lord Primate went to kim a ſecond time to get this 


„ promiſe ratified, and put into writing, he found 


him under his Chirurgeon's hands, who was dreſſ- 
ing a great boil, which he had on his breaſt. So 
« Cromwell prayed the Lord Primate to fit down a 
little, and that when he was dreſſed he would ſpeak 
« With him. Whilſt this was doing, Comwell ſaid 


„to my Lord Primate, / ibis core (pointing to the 


* boil) were once out, I ſhould quickly be axell, To 
« whom the good Biſhop replied, I doubt the core lyes 
« deeper ; there is à core at the heart, that muſt be 
1 taken out, or elſe it will not be well, Ah ] replied 
* he (ſeeming unconcerned) /o there is indeed, and 


not 


« fighed. But when the Lord Primate began to ſpeak 


© to him concerning the buſineſs he came about, he 


© anſwered him to this effect; that he had ſince better 
« conſidered it, having adviſed with his Council about 
« jt; and that they thought it not ſafe for him to 
« grant Liberty of Conſcience to thofe fort of men, 
« who are reſtleſs and implacable enemies to him and 


* his government; and ſo he took his leave of, him, 


“ though with good words and outward eivility; The 


„Lord Primate ſeeing it was in vain to urge it any 
& further, ſaid little more to him, bat returned to his 


„ lodgings very much troubled and concerned, that 
% his endeavours had met with no better ſucceſs. 
„% When he was in his chamber, he ſaid to ſome of his 
© relations and myſelf, that came to ſee him, This 


* falſe man hath broken his «word with me, and re- 


« fuſes to perform what he promiſed. Well ! he will 
% have little cauſe to glory in his wickedneſs, for he 
« vill not continue long; the King will return: though 
« TI fhall not live to ſee it, you may. The government 
% both in Church and State is in confuſion 3 the Papiſts 
«© are advancing their projects, and making ſuch adwan- 
* tages as will hardly be prevented.” 

FF} Cromwell ordered him to be interred with great 
magnificence in Meſtminſter- Abbey.) While the Counteſs 
of Peterborough and the Primate's ſon-in-law were 


preparing to bury him at Rygate, ** ſome or other, | 
« ſays Dr. Parr (26), put it into Oliver Cromwell's head, (26) Pag. 78. 
« how much it would be for the Lord Primate's as 


« well as his own honour, to have him ſolemnly ba- 
« ried ; which he approving of, and thinking it a 
« good way to make hitnſelf popular, becauſe he 
% well knew what great reputation the decetifet had 
« among all ranks and degrees of men; w | 
% he preſently cauſed an order to be'Urawn and ſent 
to the Lotd Primate's fon in-law and daughter, 
ſtraitly forbidding them to bury his body any Where 
« elſe than at Weltminſter-Abbey, for that his High- 
„ neſs (as he then called Himſelf) intended a public 

funeral for him. This command his relations durſt 
% not diſobey, as the times then were, though it was 
« much againſt their wills, perceiving well enough 
„ the Uſurper's deſign, that (as it was intended, ſo) 
© jt would make more for his own honour, than that 
„of the deceaſed Primate ; and withal perceiving 
„(what accordingly happened) that he would never 


« defray half the expence of ſuch a ſolemn funeral, 


« which therefore would cauſe the'greateſt part of the 
« charge to fall upon them, though they were leaſt 
« of it. I ſhould not have faid fo much on this ſub- 
« ject, had it not been to ſhew the world the intrigu- 
ing ſubtilty of this Uſurper, even in this 'fmall af- 


was nothing atall to him) he was able toiput thoſe 
« he accounted his enemies, to treble that charge. 
„However, ſince it could not be avoided, the corps 
„ was kept unburied till the 17th of April following, 
«© when it was removed from Rygate towards Lon- 
don, being met and attended by the coaches of moſt 
of the perſons of quality then in town, the Clergy 
« in and about London waiting on the herſe from 
« Somerſet-Houſe to the Abbey-Church, 'where the 


„ crowd was fo great, that there was forced to be a 
«« guard to prevent the rudeneſs of the people. The 


* body being brought into the choir, Dr. Nicholas 
« Bernard, then Preacher of Gray's-Inn, preached his 
ſermon: his diſcourſe was on 1 Sam. Xxv. 1. And 
Samuel died, and all Iſrael were gathered toguther, 
and lamented him, and buried bim. . The ſermon 
ended, the corps was conveyed to the grave in St. 


« Eraſmus Chapel, and there buried by the faid Doc- 


* tor according to the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
«* land, his grave being next to Sir James Fullerton's, 
« once his School-maſter.” 


able to bear it, and yet be would reap all the plory 


« fair; and that for the expence of "about 200 pounds | 
out of the Deodands in his Almoner's'hands (which 
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not to ſell his Library without his conſent GG]. He left ſeveral works, which: were 
publiſhed after his death [HH], and athers continue in manuſcript [II]. He was tall, 


and well ſhaped, and walked always upright to the laſt, His hair was 


[GG] Injoined his Fxecutors mt to fell his library 
rt hon bis conſent, ] Dr. Parr obſerves (17), that the 
Primate intended to beſtow his library, which conſiſted 
of 10000 volumes printed and manuſcripts, on the 
College of Dublin. But when it pleaſed God, 
« ſays the Doctor, to lay that great affliction upon him 
« jn the Joſs of all he had, except his books, it is 
4% not to be wondereid, if he left thoſe as a portion to 
« his only daughter, who had been the mother of a 
4 numerous offspring, and hitherto had nothing from 
« him; and which (t eſides ſome parcels of gold he 
«© had by him, that had been before preſented to him 
« by Mr. Selden's Exe cutors and other perſons of qua- 
« ht) was all he hae! to leave her. This library, 
« which coſt the Lord.Primate many thouſand pounds, 
« was after his deceaſe much ſought for by the King 
« of Denmark and Cardinal Mazarine, and a good 
«« price offered far it by their agents here. But the 
Lord Primate's Adminiſtrators being prohibited by 
an order from the Uſcrper and his Council to ſell it 
« to any without his conſent ; it was at laſt bought 
« by the ſoldiers and officers of the then army in Ire- 
land, who out of emulation to the former noble ac- 
* tion of Queen Elizabeth's army, were incited by 
„ ſome men of public ſpirits to the like performance; 
and they had it for much leſs than what it was real- 
« ly worth, or what had been offered for it before, by 
the agents abovementioned. They had alſo with 
„ jt all his manuſcripts, which were not of his own 
hand-writing ; as alſo a choice, though not nume- 
rous, collection of ancient coins, But when this 
library was brought over into Ireland, the Uſurper, 
and his fon, who then commanded in chief there, 
would not beſte it upon the College of Dublin, 
leaſt perhaps the giſt ſhould not appear ſo conſider- 
able there, as it would do- by itſelf; and therefore 
<« they gave out, that they would reſerve it for a new 
College or Hall, whieh they ſaid they intended to 
< huild and endaw. But it proved, that as thoſe were 
not times, ſo were they not perſons capable of any 
« {ach noble or pious whtk-; ſo that this library lay 
« in the caftle of Dublin unbeſtowed and unimployed 
all the remaining time of Cromwell's uſurpation. 
« But after his death, and during that anarchy and 
4 confuſton, that followed it, the rooms, where this 
1 treaſure was kept, being left open, many of the 
« books and moſt of the beſt manuſcripts were ſtollen 
% away, or elſe embezelled by thoſe who were in- 
«© truſted with them. But after his late Majeſty's 
„ reſtoration, when they fell to his diſpoſal, he gene- 
rouſſy beſtowed them on the College, for which they 
„ were intended by their owner, where they now re- 
„ 
« that library.” | | 

[HH] He left ſeveral works, which wore publiſhed 


after his death.) 1. Chronologia ſacra, ſeu Annorum & 
ett nies Patriarcharum Tapoxics Tſraelitarum in 
AEgypto; Annorum etiam Fudicam, Regum Fudæ 1/- 


elts amodiits 'Chronologica. Oxford 1660 in 4to, 
publiſhed by Dr. Thomas Barlow, afterwards Biſhop 
of Lincoln. Reprinted with the Annals of the Old 
and New Teftament at Geneva 1722 in fol. This 
| Chronology is imperſe&, the author dying while he 
was engaged in it. He propoſed to have ſubjoined to 
it a tract de primitive & weterum Hebraorum Kalen- 
dario (28). II. A collection of pieces publiſhed by 


Dr. Nicholas Bernard at London 1658 in 8vo, under 


the title of The Judgment of the late Archbiſhop, &c. 
III. Pr. Bernard publiſhed likewiſe at London in 1659 
our author's Judgment and Senſe of the preſent See of 
Rome from Apocal. xviti. 4. IV. The Power of the 
Prince and Obedience of the Subject flated ; with a Pre- 
face by Dr. Robert Sanderſon, publiſh?d by James 
Tyrrel Eſq; grandſon to our author, at London 1661. 
V. A volume of Sermons, . preached at Oxford before 
his Majeſty, and elſewhere. VI. Hiforia Dogmatica 
Cantroverfia inter Orthodexos & 'Pontificios de Scripturis 
& Jaeris 'Varnaculis, Acceſſere ejuſdem Diſſertationes 
duæ de Pſeudo Dionyſii ſeriptis & de Epiſtolã ad Lacdi- 
cenos. Deſeripſit, Aigeſſit, & Notis atque Huctorio locu- 
pleta vit Henricus Wharton. London 1690 in 4to. 


main, and as they are, make up the greater part of 


naturally 
brown, 


VII. 4 Collection e three himdred letters written 10 
Fames Uſher Lord Archbiſhop of Armagh, and moſt of 
the eminenteſt perſont for piety and learning in his time 
both in England and beyond the ſeas, Collected and 
publiſhed from original copies under their own hands 
Richard Parr, D. D. his Lordſhip's Chaplain at Z 
time of his death, wvith aubom the care of all his papers 
were intruſted by his Lordſhip. London 1686 in fol. 
[17] Others continue in manuſcript.] Dr. Parr has 
ſubjoined to his life of our author the following cata- 
logue of his manuſcripts on various ſubjects. I. Cen- 
fura Patrum & aliorum ſcriptorum Eccleſiaſticorum, five 
Bibliotheca Theologica, II. Hifloriz Dogmatice 9ug- 
ſtionum inter Orthodoxos & Pontificios Controwerfiarumt 
Specimen, in guæſtione de communi ſacrarum ſcripturarum 
uſu, contra Scripturarum lucifugas. III. De weterum 
Paſchalibus ſcriptis, & de ratione Paſchali, quibut 
computi Ecclefiaſtici in univerſo orbe Chriſtiano ante Gre- 
gorianam Reformationem aperiuntur, ex wvetuſliſſimis 
Manuſcriptis Codicibus, notis illuſtratum. IV. Velerum 
de tempore Paſſionis Dominice & Paſchalis T# tvaoxs- 
paz, V. Variæ Leftiones & Collationes Veteris & 
Novi Teflamenti, VI. Geneſis: longe antiquifſimum Eæ- 
emplar Gracum Cottonianum, cum Editione Francofur- 
tenſi collatum. VII. Collatio Pſalterii a B. Hieronymo 
ex Hebræo converfi, & a Facobo Fabro Parifiis Ann. 
1513 editi, cum aliis Exemplaribus manuſcriptis & in- 
preffis. VIII. Annotationes variarum Lectionum in 
Pjalmis juxta Maſoreth Fudeorum, five cum ntd ali- 
gua Maſeretica, IX. Fſalterium cum Ver ſione Saxonicd 
interlincatã in Bibliotheca Salifburienſis Ecclefie. X. 
P/alterium Gallicum cum Romano collatum & Hebraica 
Taxparnaas oppofitum, Manuſcript in Weftmonaſlerienſis 
Ecclefie Bibliotheca, XI. Collatio Canticoram utriuſ- 


gue Teftamenti cum Editione Vulgats Latina. XII. 
Variæ Lefiones & Callationes Novi Teflamenti ex de- 


tuſtiſimis Exemplaribus, XIII. Collatio Editionis Chro- 
nici Euſebii a Joſepho Scaligero editi cum manuſeripto 8 
Regia Bibliotbecd. XIV. Collatio variorum Pentateu- 
chi Samaritani Eæemplarium cum notis & ob ſerwationi- 
bus. XV. Chronologia Legum Codicis Theodoſiani & 
Juſtiniani collata cum Malmęſburienſi Manuſcripto. 
XVI. Fuliane Periodi ad Fuliani anni uſum & vulga- 
ris ere Chrifliane ad anni Fuliani pariter & Gregori- 
ani Metkodum accommodate, fixa jam Epoch, cumTabuld 
reductionis dierum Anni Fuliani veleris ad dies Anni Gre- 
goriani novi, hodie uſitati in pluribus partibus orbis. XVII. 
Ratio bifſextorum literarum Dominicarum Eguinoctiorum, 
& Feflorum Chriſtianorum, tam mobilium quam immobili- 
um. XIX. De Inſtitutione Chronalogica, viz. de tempore & 
illius menſura, de die ejuſque partibus, de horis & ſcru- 
pulis, de Hebdomadibus & Menfibus, de Anno Aſtronomico, 
de varia Annorum ſupputatione 3 ſecundum Græca Ex- 
emplaria. XX. De differentia Circuli & Sphere, de 
curſu ſeptem Planetarum & Signorum Cœleſtium, & 
de quingue Parallel. in ſphara Zonas diſtinguent. XXI. 
Veteres obſervationes Cwleftes Chaldaice, Grece & 
LEgyptiace. XXII. Infigniorum imperiorum & reg- 
norum, que ante Chriſti adventum in orbe floruerunt, 
ſucceſſiones Q tempara, ad uſum veteris hiſtoriæ ſludio- 
forum eorum præſertim, qui exoticam Chronologiam cum 


facrd conferre cupiunt. XXIII. Series Chronologica Sy- 


riaca Regum & Imperatorum Baby lonicorum, Perſarum, 


Græcorum, & Romanorum, a Nebuchadnezzar ad Veſ- 
paſi anum, ab anno mundi 4915 ad annum 5585. XXIV. 
De faſtis Magiſtratuum, & Conſulum, & Triumphorum 
Romanorum, ab urbe condita uſque ad Exceſſum Cæſaris 
Auguſlii, ex fragmentis Marmoreis foro Romano effelſis, 
& a doctiſimis noſtri temporis Chronographis ſuppletis. 
XXV. Catalogus Conſulum ex wariis Authoribus. 
XXVI. De Ponderibus & Menſuris, XXVII. De pri- 
mis Hereticis & Herefibus Fudzorum. XXVIII. An- 
notationes Rabbinice ex ſcriptis Rabbinorum & eorum 
facre ſeripture interpretum. XXIX. Imperatorum 
Chriftianorum a Conſtantino magno uſque ad Fuſtinianum 
Conſtitutiones & Epiſtole collect & recenſite. XXX. 
Veterum Anglo-Saxonum Monumenta & Anglo Saxonica- 
rum Epiſtolarum Sylloge ex variis manuſecriptis. XXXI. 
Epiſlole Alcuini varie ad diverſos miſſæ, ineditæ, in 
Bibliothecd- Gottoniana Manuſcriptis colledias & recenſi- 
tr. XXXII. Bpiflole wenerabilis Archiepiſcopi Lan- 

4 franci 
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brown, when young, and his complexion ſanguine. His countenance expreſſed gravity 
(e) Parr, pag» and good nature, He was eaſy, atfable and chearful in converſation (g), and extremely 


79, & ſeq 


—_— 


coln's-Inn. Archbiſhop Uſher's treatiſe of Hermage 
and Cor han Lands in England and Ireland was in ma- 
nuſcript in the library at Lambeth. His Polemical 
Lectures read in the Univerſity of Dublin, while he 
was Profeſſor there, relating to. the points in contro- 
verſy between the Proteſtants and Papiſts, and his Lec- 
tures pro forma, when he commenced Doctor of Divi- 
nity, touching the 70 weeks of Daniel, ix. 24. & at 
mille Aunis mentioned Apocal. xx. 4. are loſt: 


Charitable. | 


franci ad diverſos miſſæ, ex antiquiſſimo exemplari Bib- 
liothece Cottoniane collectæ & recenfite. XXXIII. 
Collections Genealogice, Hiftorice, Mathematice, A/- 
trologice, Chronologice, & Theologica warie, de quibus 
paſſim judicium fertur. Dr. Parr obſerves, that out 
of the abovementioned manuſcripts the Lord Chief 
Juſtice Hale extracted thoſe four volumes, which he 
called Chronological Remembrances extracted out of the 
Notes of Biſhop Uſher, mentioned in the catalogue of 
his manuſcripts, which he left to the Soctety of Lin- 


(a) Hadr. Vale- 
fius, Norit. Gall. 
Pag · 588. 


USSON, in Latin Ucio, or Uxo(a), a ſmall town in Auvergne, a league's diftance 
from the river Allier (5), and fix leagues from Clermont, was anciently dependent on 
the Earldom of Brive (c). The caſtle of Uſſon is very ſtrong, by reaſon of 1ts being ſitu- 
(2) Baudrand, ated on @ high rock, which is cut, by nature, into round pillars (a). Nothing has made 
2 e-26s, this place ſo famous, as the long abode there of Margaret of Valois, wife to Henry IV. 

She ſpent many years there; not to do penance for her paſt lewdneſs [A], but to im- 
(c) Valeſ. Nit. merſe herſelf {till deeper in her impurities [B]; and nevertheleſs ſome Panegyriſts have 
e compared this caſtle, conſidered as the place of her reſidence, to the mountain on which 


Jeſus 


vieres da France, 


Part 1. p. 265. 
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J perceived, as the reſt did, that Clermont uſed oP 
frequently to kiſs her, with nothing except her pet- 1 
ticoat on at her chamber. door, when in the evening, 1 
to give her time to get into bed, I uſed 10 play or : 
walk about with my nobles in the hall (5). 
Her beauty drew multitudes of Gentlemen to me, 
and her good nature kept them there. For there 


[4] For her paſt leaudueſi.] The reader may have 
(1) Remark [D] ſeen(1) part of theſe irregularities extracted from a book, 
2 1 in which it is ſuppoſed that Henry IV relates the lewd ** 
5 practices of his Queen. This relation goes on as follows. 
(2) Divorce Sa- (2) In proceſs of time ſhe got many humble ſervants, 
Wife, page m. one of whom, La Mothe, had cauſe to repent it; for, 
_ upon pretence of his being concerned in ſome con- 


(5) Divorce Ja- 
tyrique, pag. m. 
194. 


« ſpiracy, of which the Marſhals de Montmorency and 
« Coſſé were accuſed, he loſt his head at John en 
% Greve, as alſo did Coconas, where they did not rot 
« nor were long expoſed to public view ; for my vir- 
* tuous wife and Madam de Nevers, her companion, 
* the faithful lover of Coconas, coming in the night, 


* was no young ſpark of a good family, nor any plea- 
„ {ant companion but had been once in his life the 
e humble ſervant to the Queen of Navarre, who refuſed 
© no one, but accepted, like the poor's box, the offer- 
« ings of all comers.” Add to this the paſſage 
uoted from the ſame book in the article of this 


* took them into their coaches, and buried them with 
their own hands in St. Martin's Chapel under Mont- 
% martre. La Mothe's death drew a flood of tears 
% from his miſtreſs, who ſighed and ſung her ſorrows 
e under the name of Hyacinthe, notwithſtanding the 
% frequent and nocturnal conſolations of St. Luc, who 


veen (6). „ | (6) Citation (76) 

[B] To immerſe herſelf flill: deeper in her impurities.) of the article of 
The paſſages 1, juſt now qugted or pointed out, go no NAVARRE. 
farther with our Margaret than till her arrival in Au- | 
vergne. The author who feiggs Henry IV to be ſpeaking, _ 
goes on as follows. * (7) The King her brother being (7) Divorce S. 
« afterwards came incognito and diſguiſed to Ne- ** informed of her flight. . . ſaid aloud before thoſe 97 7e, pag. 198. 

 ** rac, till Buſſi made her forget the loſs, which has who ſaw him at dinner: the young ſparks of Gaſ- | 

(3) Bayle here 4 been compenſated to her (3), though he was ſaid to cony not being able to ſatiate the Queen of Navarre, 

wi i exert great bravery among the men and very little“ ſhe is gone to meet the muleteers and tinkers of 
| Divorce Saty- © With regard to the fair-ſex (4), becauſe ofa colic, ** Auvergne. . This abandoned woman being arrived 

rigue; but this with which he was generally ſeized at midnight. in Carlat, where ſhe continued a long time, not only 

relating only to © She being diſguſted raiſed her appetite by a variety without a Canopy and bed of ſtate, but even with- 

the French * of ſauces, and devoted herſelf to Mr. de Mayenne, * out a ſufficient number of ſhifts to change her linen 
- tongue, ha no 44 jolly mortal, and as voluptuous as herſelf ; ſince every day, began to throw her eyes round, and con- 

ſider to which of her domeſtics ſhe ſhould proſtitute 


occaſion to be ; - = 
tranſlated.} Rem. which they have been great friends, except that ** | . 
by the Tranſl, they once quarrelled becauſe of a letter written to ** herſelf. Not to loſe time ſhe fixed upon her cook, 
| « Madam Vitry, in which he promiſed to prefer the ** being tired of waiting for Duras, whom ſhe had ſent 
(4) Add this to © ſun to the moon. . . To her firſt lovers there ſuc- to the King of Spain for money, though her female 
_— OR « ceeded, at different times (for they are ſo numerous confident being afraid ſhe would deprive her of 
110 of the article *© that my readers will excuſe me ſhould I miſplace her own lover, was continually applauding before 
H 


NRY IV. them) the jovial blade Viſcount de Turenne, whom * 


« ſhe ſoon diſmiſſed as ſhe had done the reſt ; finding 
his ſtature diſproportionate ſomewhere, comparing 
„him to hollow clouds, which have nothing but out- 
„ ſide. The {ad lover being in deſpair, after taking a 
„ weeping adieu, would have gone and deſtroyed himſelf 
in ſome far diſtant region, had not I, who knew this 
«« ſecret, and nevertheleſs feigned for the good of the 
Churches not to know any thing of it, expreſly en- 
joined my chaſte wife to call him back, which ſhe 
did with great reluQtance, ſhe being ſo vain as to 
„ wiſh that ſome fool might lay violent hands upon 
* himſelf for her ſake. But theſe ſimpletons are not ſo 
numerous, ſince they have been laughed at; for to 
„ eat the feathers of one's hat out of madneſs, as La 
„ Bole, and to break an ink bottle before the Ladies, 
„in anger, as Clermont d'Amboiſe did, theſe are filly 
4 frenzies and jealouſies which are but too common 
among us; and which conſenting to my own diſho- 
% nour I ſaw plainly and knew, by this means giving 
« many the courage and opportunity to fin, This ſhe 
„ knows to be true, as do ſeveral of you who lend a 
« helping hand to her intrigues. And indeed I was 
not ſo blind in an affair fo very conſpicugus but that 


her the conſtancy and merit of the abſent gallant. 
« But her inſatiable appetite, equal to that ofa famiſhed 
* blood-hound, which infeebles ſuch whoſe cravings 
are not ſatisfied could not endure this delay, nor that 
« of St. Vincent, who to avoid expence was gone to his 
* houſe ; ſhe took up with the wretched Aubiac, as the 
« {marteſt and neateſt of her domeſticks, whom ſhe railſ- 
ed from the ſtable to her chamber, and was fo vigo- 
« rouſly rid by him, that her belly, which was ex- 
* tremely prolific, grew round and ſwelled like a foot- 
« ball, diſgorging in due ſeaſon a male-child, by the 
« aid of a midwife, whom this gallant's mother out of 
« love to her ſon, had brought thither, aſſiſted by du 
% May the Phyſician, who beſides his profeſſion, and 
« curing her of an impoſthume in her poſteriors, 
«« helped to carry this young Prince, a new Lyſander, 
in poor ſwadling clothes to a nurſe in the village of 
„ Eſcoubiac, in the neighbourhood of that place. 
« The infant by being carried fo ſoon after its birth, 
s catched fo terrible a cold by the way, that it quite 
t loſt its ſpeech and hearing. Having theſe imper- 
«« feftions he was neglected and abandoned by bis 
« own mother, who having forgot the pleaſures of 
conception, ſuffered him during a long time to keep 
4 4* geels 


US 


Jeſus Chriſt was transfigured. That her conſolation might be perfe®, ſays one of them (e), 
ſhe defired to ſee the court of Henry the Great... and to leave her dear Uſſon, in which jhe had 


{e) Hilarion de 
Coſte, Elog des 
Damet illuſtres, 


8 


tom · 2+ page 306. reſided twenty years, during which this ſtrong caſtle of Auvergne was made a Tabor by her 


«« geeſe in Gaſcony, where Mrs. D' Aubiac his grand- 
mother kept him as long as ſhe lived from ſtarv- 
ing; fince which Gefilax de Firmagon her ſon-in- 
law, who ſtill ſhews, as a great ney; this pledge 
„of the crown to all who come to viſit him in Birac, 

« where he maintains him for a penſion of two hun- 

„ dred crowns, which Goute Raquette has for ſome 

« time been employed to receive in Uſſon and Paris... 

(3) Ibid. pag. (8) Aubiac, a pitiful groom, carotty, and more 
200. e ſpeckled than a trout, when he looked at his red 
4 noſe in the glaſs, could not flatter himſelf with the 

«© hopes of being one day catched in bed with a 

% daughter of France, as be was in Carlat by Madam 

(9) The author * de Marie (9), who happening to be up very early, 
means the ſame 4 ſaw this charming ſpectacle, as ſhe was going ac- 
_—_ Toy he ©© Cording to cuſtom to bid the Queen good morrow ; 
calls Marze, pag. which officious compliment coſt nevertheleſs her 
197. „ huſband his life, whom this virtuous Princeſs, being 
perfectly well acquainted with the potions of her mo- 

* ther's country, got poiſoned ; hoping, by her being rid 

of this obſtacle, and aſſiſted by the ſoldiers, whom 

% Romes, d'Aubiac's couſin, was going to levy in Gaſ- 

« cony, to make herſelf abſolute miltreſs of the place; 

«and aungratefully force it out of the hands of thoſe, who 

(10) Divorce Sa- @ had graciouſly received and protected her... (10) The 
tyrigue, ab. 2017 4 guard being reinforced and her Gaſcoin auxiliaries 
1 98 0 « diſcovered, ſhe was adviſed in a friendly manner to 
leave that place, and take up her quarters elſewhere. 

This ſhe, being of a very fearful temper, did in- 

« ſtantly, going away with as much confuſion and 

„ haſte as ſhe came thither, and travelling towards 

% Tvoi, a palace of the Queen her mother, where ſhe 

«© was no ſooner arrived, but by his Majeſty's com- 

„ mand ſhe and her lover were beſieged and taken; 

«© Marquis de Canillac her lover being found ignomi- 

* niouſly concealed under certain filth, his hair and 

«« beard cut off, his miſtreſs having diſguiſed him in 

„% this manner with her ſciſſars, in order to ſave his 

(17) Ibid. pag» life. . . Canillac. 
203. „ lity he owed his ſovereign, a mean and trifling 
« pleaſure, ſuffered himſelf to be over. reached by the 

« artifices of his female priſoner; forgetting the duty 

« he owed his King, and quitting all his pretenſions 

„with regard to his fortune, he fell in love with this 

„ amorous Queen, and became ſo jealous, that he ſa- 

« crificed poor Aubiac to his mere ſuſpicions ; he get- 

« ting Lugoly to proſecute him, and afterwards cauſed 

him to be hangedand ſtrangled at Aigueperſe; dur- 

« ing which, inſtead of taking care of his ſoul and 

 «« ſalvation, he kiſſed a blue velvet muff of his 

« Lady, which was a remaining trophy of the 

__ *£ kindneſs ſhe had had for him, Canillac, 

Who rather exerciſed the effects of his jealouſy than 

his revenge on the criminal, began to throw amo- 

„ rous glances at her, and to ſmirk himſelf up more 

«* than uſual, becoming in a ſhort time from a ſlo- 

« venly fellow as I myſelf might be, as ſmartly tricked 

out as an amorous rural beau. But what did his 

„ adteſs avail him at the long run? This fickle fair 

one, Whole levity he propoſed to keep under lock 
and key in the impregnable fortreſs of Uſſon, began 
„to grow haughty as uſual, and indulged her favours 
to different perſons ſucceſſively, and ſometimes to 
«© many together, reſolving to be miſtreſs, and endea- 
vouring to heighten her appetite by her uſual variety ; 
to com paſs this, and knowing by experience the aſ- 


to return love for love, and yields to the importunity 
* of ſome addreſſes ; after which ſhe alarms and in- 
flames her guardian to ſuch a degree, that at laſt, by 
her inſidious careſſes, ſhe obtained her liberty, upon 
„the promile that what till then ſeemed to have been 
granted ſparingly to force, ſhould be indulged ſpon- 
«« taneouſly and with prodigality, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould 
„ be free and abſolute miſtreſs of Uſſon, ſince ſhe 
then mightgive a looſe to love, without being under 
„the leaſt apprehenſions. In this manner ſhe impoſed 
upon him; for the garriſon had no ſooner left the 
place, but ſhe filled it with perſons who were at her 


Vor. X. 


3 


. . (11) preferring, to the fide- 


*« cendant and power of voluptuous deſires, ſhe feigns 


devotion, 


* devotion, upon which the credulous Marquis retired 

*« to St. Cirque, to gather in his tine harveſt ; and ſhe 

«© was ſo ungrateful to this humble ſervant, that ſhe 

„could not bear to hear his name mentioned. Her 

courage being recovered by the arrival of a conſi- 

„ derable party of men from Orleans, who ſoon 

« after treated her according to her wiſhes ; ſhe reſolved 

to follow implicitly her own will, and to found an 

empire of pleaſure on this rock, where, in a triple 

incloſure, and all the great gates walled up, heaven 

* knows, as all France did, the fine ſports which ſhe 

„ indulged during twenty years. Aretine's Nanna, 

* and his ſhe-ſaint are not to be compared to her. 

„Indeed, inſtead of the gallants who uſed to ſweeten 

« her former life, ſhe was reduced, as ſhe could not 

do better, to make uſe of her domeſtics, ſecretaries, 

«+ Cchoriſters, and mungrel nobles, whom ſhe attracted 

« by gifts, and whoſe family and names, which are un- 

% known even to their neighbours, are unworthy of 

being remembered by me, except the famous Po- 

“ miny, ſon to a tinker of Auvergne, who being taken 

* out of the cathedral of that city, roſe from a 

e ſinging boy, becauſe of a pretty tine pipe he had, 

* which diſtinguiſhed him from the reſt of theſe boys, 

«© to be one of the Queen's muſic ; and at laſt, from 

* the chapel to the chamber, and from the chamber | 

„to the cloſet, was appointed ſecretary. . . . (12) It (12) Divorce 

% was on his account, that ſhe cauſed the bedſteads of Satyrigue, page 

«© her Ladies at Uſſon to be made ſo high, that a per- 295+ 

« ſon might ſee under them without ſtooping, in or- 

«« der that ſhe might not raſe the ſkin of her ſhoulders, 

« nor hurt her poſteriors by crawling on all fours, 

© naked, in ſearch of him. It was for his ſake that 

«© ſhe was often ſeen to feel about the hangings, in 

«© hopes of finding him there; and it was frequently 

in going in ſearch of him, with too much eagerneſs 

and affection, that 'ſhe hurt her face againſt the 

« doors and walls.” | | | | 
I omit the intrigues, in which the author ſays {13) (13) 1 page. 

ſhe was engaged at Paris, after her leaving Uſſon. 210, & ſeg. 

But it may not be improper to tranſcribe a paſſage _ 

from Hilarion de Coſte, which, with regard to many 

incidents, may ſerve to confirm the particulars related 

in the Divorce Satyrique. She left Agen in a plain 

private riding dreſs, riding behind Leignac, whom ſhe cal- 

led the Knight of the beautiful flower, and rode the 

whole night, which fatigued her to ſuch a degree that 

it impaired her health. De Marſes came to meet her on 

the frontiers with an hundred Gentlemen, and lodging 

her in his ſeat at Carlat, returned to Agen, to ſave her 

jeavels, and the broken remains of her retinue. Eighteen 

months after , his death obliged her to leave it; and being 

defirous of pitching her tent anew in Iuoi, a palace be- 

hanging to the Queen her mother, ſpe was there put under 

an arreſt. The thunder of the King's anger, which 

threatned her every where, reſpected the ſacred lilies 

which ſurrounded her head, but broke upon the head of 

one of her domeſtics, aubo came to a very fatal end in 

Aigueperſe. Marguis de Canillac conveyed ber to Uſſon, 

and impriſoned her there ; but ſoon after this nobleman, 


who was of a very illuſtrious family, became the captive 


of his priſoner. He imagined he had triumphed over 

her, but the bare fight of her ivory arm triumphed over 

him; and from that time he lived only by the favour of 

the widtorious eyes of his charming captive. But the 

King's menaces, the fear of death, the dread of leſing 

his fortune, and the ruin of bis family made a deeper 

impreſſion on his mind than any other conſideration, and 

obliged him ta uſe ſevere and rigorous commands againſt 

her. The protection of heaven, her own ſkill and pru- 

dence, and the ſeaſonable aſſiſtance of the Duke of Guiſe, 

fecured her life from the ſhadows of death; and fo very 

happily, that at the ſame inſtant ſhe expetttd to die in 

captivity, ſhe found her ſelf free to reign in that for- 

treſs, whence ſhe baniſhed thoſe, who bad brought ber thi- 

ther, and made them know, that virtue and walour (14) Hilar. de 
make no diſtinction of ſexes (14). It is plain this Frier Coſte, Elog. des 
owns all that he thinks he may own, without being Dame i/luftres, 


obliged to cenſure her, — 2. page 301, 
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(15) Jehan 
Darnalt, Anti- 
guitex d' Agen, 
chap. 22. folio 
124 verſo. 


(16) That is in 
the caſtle of Uſ- 
ſon. 


USS 


devotion, a Libanus by her ſolitude, an Olympus by her exerciſes, a Parnaſſus by her muſes, 
and a Caucaſus by ber affiiftions. It would be leſs ſlanderous to compare it to the iſland 
of Caprea, which was the retirement of Tiberius, than it is flattering to compare it to 
a place of devotion, and 4 ſacred temple of God, as another Panegyriſt has done [C]. 
If the lewd practices of this Queen were mentioned only in the Divorce Satyrique, or in 
ſome other libel, the truth of them might juſtly be queſtioned ; but fince famous Hiſto- 
riahs are not ſilent on that head [D], we ought to conſider this circumſtance as true, 


[C] To compare the Caſtle of Uſſon 7 à place of de- 
wolion, and a ſacred temple of God, as another panegyriſl 
has done.) This author was named John Darnalt, he 
was the King's Attorney in the preſidial of Agen. Here 
follow ſome paſſages from the elogium he has drawn up 


on that Queen. It is a certain fact, /ays he (5), that 


« her Majeſty obſerves very ſtrictly, ever ſince ſhe 
*« has been there (16), a very laudable cuſtom. After 


„ recreating herſelf, with moderation, among the 


© muſes, ſhe continues the greateſt part of the time 
e retired in her Chapel, offering up the moſt vehe- 
« ment and ardent prayers to God, and receiving the 
© communion once or twice a week; is not this 
« ſfellis inſedere, & concilio Fovis ? i.e. © to fit upon 
« the ſtars, and in Jupiter's council?“ O Phoenix, 
„thou, who, by expanding thy wings, elevateſt the 
tt eyes of thine underſtanding to the great celeſtial 


planet, by whoſe light you ſee, live and revive in 


„it: Phcenix! who daily ſpringeſt up again from 
« thine own aſhes ; burning and conſuming thyſelf in 
% divine love. Mighty Princeſs and Queen, who 
<« haſt no motion, life nor light, but that which thou 


receiveſt from this firſt and principal light. You 


« lead a different life from what is led in the world. 


We read that thoſe lovely, noble ſouls of the Ely- 
© ſian fields, before they take their laſt flight, 


& Illuc, unde negant redire quemquam, 
25 There, whence tis ſaid, no one can e'er return, 
« in that place which is the moſt perfect and com- 
« plete in everlaſting delights and contentments, 


« PFortunatorum nemorum, ſedeſque beatas, 


The groves propitious, and ſeats of the bleſt, 


were during a time, purified in a clear air, and 


i freed from all corruption. So this moſt noble royal 


( ) In Phedone+ 


{ 17) lbid. folio 


125 ver ſo. 


18) Lbid. folio 
126, 


(19) lbid. verſo 


(26) lbid. folio 
127. 


„ ſoul withdrew to the Elyſian caſtle of Huſſon, before 
« ſhe entered into the glory of heaven, was willing to 
„ make approaches towards them, and accordingly 
„began to take her flight thither ; having learnt to 
*© exerciſe herſelf in the contemplative life; and to 


© ſeparate her bleſſed ſoul from her all- perſect body, 


„ and all this, in order to die righteouſly ; for accord- 
60 ing to Plato, 25 Ar G10 TETO i rd @inowePay, 
ATi x Xorpuo jucs is &70 T9 cows] - ). A 


44. wiſe man makes it his ſtudy to diſengage and ſepa- 


<« rate the ſoul from the body. It is the divine eagle of 
„ Jupiter, which gazes at and contemplates ſtedfaſt- 
ly, from ſo high an eminence, adjoining to the hea- 
« vens, the ſolar rays of the divine goodneſs and pro- 
„% vidence . . (17). Thou rock of Huſſon ! the 
& honour and wonder of Auvergne, whoſe ſnow melts 
«© by the eyes, or rather by the ſolar rays of that al- 
« moſt adorable deity, almoſt to be worſhipped upon 
„ earth ! Thou rock on which the light ſhines for 
„ever; Whence the day never withdraws ; but the 
„ rays of thy royal preſence dart on it perpetually, 
„ and illuminate that place and the whole country 
„ zound it . . . (18). Beautiful ſtar of Europe, who 
*©« refideſt and never ſtirreſt from Huſſon! Huſſon, the 
« royal ſeat of the laſt race . . . Valois . . . (19). 
« Holy and religious habitation ! ſacred temple of 
«© God, which haſt been conſidered, not as an invio- 
6 Jable aſylum, or like an altar of refuge; but who 
«© haſt afforded her Majeſty, like the ark of the juſt 
« Noah, a retreat againſt the deluge, inundation and 
«© wild havoc made in France (20) . . . I cannot yet 
«« quit Huſſon, that mountain crewned with this royal 
«© caftle, holy hermitzge, and devout monaſtery, where 
„her majeſty devotes berſelf entirely to meditation, 
% whoſe fole tendency is to the end of ends, and to 


the ſupreme end. Thou rock, witneſs to the volun- 


* tary, moſt laudable, and religious ſolitude of that 


_ verſally-known lewd practices. 


The 


« princeſs ; where the ſweetneſs of the muſic is fo 
great, and the harmony of the fineſt voices in all 
« Prance ſo melodious, that this muſt be the only 
<« terreſtrial paradiſe ; and where her majeſty taſtes that 
content and repoſe of mind, which the bleſſed fouls 
« enjoy in the other world.” 

It is to be obſerved, that Mr. de Perefixe erroneouſly 
aſſerts, that Margaret ſhut herſelf up voluntarily in the 
caſtle of Uſſon (21). | 

[D] Famous hiflorians are not ſilent on that head.) 
The reader may have ſeen (22) what d'Aubigne writes, 
not in a ſatyr, but in his univerſal hiſtory, He may 
have ſeen a paſſage in Mezerai (23), and is told (24), 
that Varillas relates the ſame particulars. Here fol. 
lows a paſſage from another hiſtorian, who is ſo much 
the more deſerving of credit, ſince, by being devoted 
to Catharine of Medicis, he was conſequently no ways 
inclined to excuſe the King of Navarre's conduct. I 
mean Davila, who acknowledges that the King di- 
vorced his wife in ſome meaſure, becauſe of her uni- 


1 He confeſſes likewiſe 
that ſhe led a licentious life in her retirement: Move- 


valb grandemente il riſpetto della Reina Margherita ſua 


moglie, perche ha vendola per la fama delle ſue impudicitie, 
come repudiata, & efſendoſi lei ritirata in Overnia a 
certi ſuoi caſtelli a wivere con libertd molto licentioſa, ve- 


= . * . „ 0 f 
deva neceſſariamente, 0 convenire riceverla di nuovs all 


unione del ſus matrimonio, 6 non poter mai flare in fincera 
amicitia, & in intera confidenza con la ſuocera, e col 
copgnato (25). i. e. The regard he had for Marga- 
ret, his Queen, had great weight with him, becauſe 


* count of the report of her laſcivious conduct; and ſhe 
being retired to certain ſeats or caſtles of her own 
« in Auvergne, there to lead a very licentious life; he 
found it would be abſolutely neceſſary for him, ei- 


(21) Perefixe, 
Hifliire d' Henri 
le Grand, ad ann, 
1699, pag. m. 
Ol. 


(22) Citat. (9) of 
the article NA- 
VARRE, See 
alſo d Aubięné, 
tom. 3. pag. 64 T. 


(23) Ibid. citati- 
on (47). 


21) Ibid. citati- 
on (48). | 


(25) Davila, lib. 
7. Page ms. 379. 


he having divorced her in ſome meaſure, on ac- 4d ann. 1585. 


«« ther to take her back again as his Queen, or that 


eit would not be poſſible for him to live in a ſincere 
« friendſhip, and entire confidence, with his mother- 
„ in-law and brother-in-law.” He ſpeaks much to 
the ſame purpoſe in another part of his work : La 


quale (Reina Margherita) hawendo abbandonata fe eſſa 


a vita licentioſa per riſpetto de riſſentimenti del marito, 
fi era fuggita da lui, ma pervenuta per ordine ſuo, e per 
commiſſione del Re ſuo fratello, ella fi poſta nel caſtello di 
Carlat in Overnia come prigione, e di Id dopò pegs temjo 
traniſerita ad Uſſone nella medefima Provincia ſotto alla 
cuftodia del Marcheſe di Canigliac; il quale come jj 
diceva, falto prigionie della ſua prigioniera Phaveva r1i- 
poſta in libertd, onde ella trattenendo in alcune ſue 
caſtella pur in Overnia, e continuando Þ iflefſa modo di 
vita, era di grandiſſimo oftacolo alle conventioni, che ird 
il marito, & il fratello potęſſero contrattarſi (26). i. e. 
« Queen Margaret having abandoned herle!f to a li. 
* centious way of life, and fearing her huſband's re- 
„ ſentment, had fled from bim; but being arrived in 
* Auvergne, ſhe, by his order and by a commiſſion 
from the King her brother, was impriſoned in the 
* caſtle of Carlat ; whence, ſome time after, ſhe was 
«*« conveyed to Uſſon in the ſame province, under Mar- 
«« quis de Canillac's cuſtody. But it is related that this 
** nobleman being captivated by his priſoner, ſhe was 
* by him ſet at liberty; after which reſiding in ſome 
of her caſtles in Auvergne, and continuing the ſame 
«+ courſe of life, ſhe proved a vaſt obſtacle to any 
„ treaty, which might have been concluded between her 
« huſband and brother.“ | 

There are ſome errors in Davila's relation, I. 
Queen Margaret did not retire to Auvergne, in order 
to lead a licentious life, ſhe having lived ſo every- 
where; and would have carried on her intrigues bet- 
ter in Agen, whence ſhe fled, than in Auvergne whi- 
ther ſhe withdrew. The truth is, ſhe left Agen, be- 
cauſe ſhe was afraid of being taken there (27) ; and 
her chooſing to make Auveryne her aſylum, rather than 
another part of the country, was not owing to free 


2 Choice 


(26) Idem, lib. $. 
pag. 432. 4d ann, 
1586. 


(27) Brantome, 
Dames iluſeres, 
See his words in 
citation, 74) of 
the 30 article of 
NAVARRE. 
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(30) See Bran- 


US 


8 


The perſon who has given us the greateſt detail on that head is Stephen du Pleix [E]. 


choice but merely to neceſſity. Lignerac her conduc- 
tor had no other place but this which was proper for 
(28) See citati- a ſanctuary (28). II. It is not true that ſhe retired to 
i. pw ſome caſtles which ſhe owned. III. It is falſe to ſay, 
 ARRE ; and that ſhe was impriſoned in Carlat, by her huſband's 


citation (14) in order, and a commiſſion from Henry III. her con- 


the preceding ductor's brother having received her there at her own 

page. · defire (29). I indeed believe that the Commander of 

ME the fortreſs was afterwards ordered to be anſwerable for 

Ns Ha his gueſt, and to keep a ſtrict eye over her (30); but 

this circumſtance does not excuſe Davila. IV. It is 

rome, in his diſ- not true that, being ſet at liberty by Marquis de Canil- 

courſe on that lac, ſhe retired to her own territories. V. One of the 

be nie et eo aſſages in Davila may be refuted by the other ; for 
edit, of 1699; pallages Il , , 

and d' Aubigne, if ſhe withdrew to her ſeat, immediately after ſhe 

tom. 3. of his quarrelled with her huſband, as is affirmed in the firſt 

Hiſtory, ib 5. paſſage ; it is not true, as is aſſerted in the ſecond, 

chip. 4. pa, that the did not retire thither till after Marquis de 

rocomrai what Canillac had ſet her at liberty) Mr. de Beauvais Nan- 

he aſſerted in the gis (31) cenſured only this laſt error of Davila, and 

Divorce Sa'y- approved all. the others. But notwithſtanding theſe 

N little inaccuracies we may very juſtly give credit to 

(31) In his Re- this famous hiſtorian, when he affirms that Henry III 

marks on Daviia, and Catharine of Medicis conſulted about getting the 

Pas 144» 149+ King of Navarre's marriage diſſolved, and abandon- 

ing Margaret as a perſon unworthy of being acknow- 

ledged of their blood. Deliberarono finalmente, che non 

era da tener pins conto della perſona di Margherita, rejafi 

da fe fieſſa poco degna d"eſſer da loro riconoſciuta, ne per 

forella, ne per figliuola, e che, poiche la diſpenſa difettoſa 

ottenuta dal Pontefice al tempo del ſuo matrimonio, por- 

geva cauſa, e preteſto a poterlo diſciogliere, fi doveſſẽ 

| fare queſto divortio, e dar per moglie al Re di Navarra 

(32) Davila, lib. Chriſtiana figliuola del Duca di Loreno (32). i. e. 

5. pag- 432. ad 4 They at laſt came to this concluſion, that no farther 

kad regard ought to be ſhewn to Margaret, ſhe having 

« rendered herſelf unworthy of being acknowledged 

« by them, either as ſiſter or daughter. And becauſe 

« there was a flaw in the Papal diſpenſation for her 

„ marriage, which gave a handle for annulling it; 

« a divorce ought therefore to enſue, and the King of 

«© Navarre ſhould be married to Chriſtiana, the Duke 

« of Lorrain's daughter,” Buſbequius the Embaſſador 

ought to be as much credited as an hiſtorian. Now 

he relates as follows, in a letter written by him from 

Paris, to the Emperor the 27th of Augult 1583. 

Rex jororem ſuam, Reginam Navarre, palam multis 

audientibus graviter increpuit, guid vitam degeret tur- 

pem, & flagitiis contaminatam. Commemorat memoriter 

mechorum introductiones, quibus illa conſueviſſet. Etiam 

puerum ſine mariti opera natum objectavit, eaque omnia 

ſuis temporibus, & reliquis rebus ita notata, ut ipſe in · 

terfuiſſe uideretur & Reginam ea magis confiteri puderet, 

ud m confutare poſſet. Finis orationis fuit, ut eam ſiatim 

Luteti& migrare juberet, urbemque ſud contagione libera- 

ret. Sic illa, collectis raptim ſarcinis, die JSequenti, non 

modo fine ullo proſequentium officio, ſed fine Juſto etiam 

(33) Bulbequius, famulitio, Lutetid excefſit (33). i. e. The King re- 

17 wi rs ad, * primanded very ſeverely his ſiſter, the Queen of Na- 

23 varie, in preſence of a great many people, for the 

m. 517. rab, « ſcandalous and lewd life ſhe led. He took notice 

of the intrigues ſhe was ſo often engaged in; and 

even reproached her with being delivered of a ſon, 

„ which ſhe had had by one of her gallants. All theſe 

«« ſeveral particulars he related ſo minutely, both with 

« regard to the times in which they happened, and 

«4 the ſeveral circumſtances they were attended with, 

that he ſeemed to have been preſent on thoſe occa- 

« fjons, inſomuch that the Queen ſeemed rather aſhamed 

to own them, than able to refute the charge. The 

4 reſult of their converſation was, he ordered her to 

« leave Paris immediately, and to free the city from 

* her peſtilential influence. Upon this the Queen, 

„ packing up her things as faſt as poſſible, left Paris 

* the next day, not only without an honorary retinue, 

«© but even without a proper number of domeſticks.” 

It appears from this letter, that Henry III did not 

only relate the particulars of his ſiſter's adulterous in. 

trigues, but alſo reproached her with being delivered 

of a baſtard. 'The author adds that, after this repri- 

mand, Chanvalon, a very handſome young fellow, 

was looked upon as one of Queen Margaret's prin- 

cipal gallants, and had retired to Germany. Chan- 


wvallonius juvenit eft dubiæ nobilitatis, ſuavitate morum, 
etatis fore, & forme wenuſtate præſtans, babitus inter 
primos ejus Regine proces (34). He had loſt the favour 
of Duke d'Alengon (35), on account of ſome letters he 
wrote from Antwerp ; but others ſay, it was becauſe 
he boaſted of the favours he had received from a great 
Lady. Read the following words of Varillas : “ Of 
* all the Noblemen, who made their court to Queen 
„Margaret, the moſt regular was James de Harlay- 
„ ChanvaJon, who had followed the Duke of Anjou 

into Flanders, where he had given tokens of his 
valour on many occaſions. The Duke admitted 
this Nobleman often to dine with him ; but not 
being fo diſcreet as was neceſſary, he happened one 
day to boaſt of an intrigue, which his beauty and 
agreeable mein (as he expreſſed it) had procured 
him with one of the greateſt Ladies in the Court 
of France. The Duke of Anjou, who had heard 
Chanvalon ſay this, baniſhed him from his table, 
and even from Flanders; and Chanvalon had been 
returned but a year from that country. As he was 
not welcome to the King, becauſe the favourite did 
not like thoſe who had declared for the Duke of 
Anjou ; he devoted himſelf to the ſervice of the 
Queen of Navarre ; whence the favourites took an 
*« occaſion of publiſhing, that this was wholly owing 
“to love. The King, who believed even the moſt 
*« ſcandalous ſtories that could poſſibly be related of his 
ſiſter, gave ſo much credit to this report, that he 
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cover this with ſome pretence, to prevent its reflect- 


ing upon her. It likewiſe appears, that the King 
«« complained publickly to his ſiſter, about her in- 
** trigue with Chanvalon (36).” I will now copy du 
Pleix the hiſtorian ; whereby it will appear, amon 
other particulars, that Queen Margaret had a child by 
Chanvalon. | | 1 
[LE] The perſon who has given us the greateſt detail 
on that head is Stephen du Pleix.) I will draw toge- 


67 


(34) Idem, ibid. 
Page 508. 


(35) Idem, ibid 


\ 


% drove Chanvalon from her, without taking care to 


(36) Varillas, 
Hift. de Henri ITT, 
liv. 7. pag. m. 
231, 232. 


ther ſeveral particulars that are diſperſed by him up and 


down, and begin with the following words. The 
King of Navarre . . . made love to the daughters 
of Queen Margaret his wife, which ſhe bore the 


«Cc 
<* reſtraint on her actions; though ſhe complains in 
16 


«c 


ill offices with reſpe& to him; but this ſhe ſays, to 
conceal the guilt ſhe herſelf had committed, with 
regard to the marriage-bed. Paper cannot bluſh ; 
but 1 myſelf ſhould bluſh, were I to write down 
what I have heard her ſay ſeriouſly about it. This 
Princeſs was certainly endowed with excellent and 
truly royal endowments ; but then ſhe likewiſe had 
ſome great weakneſſes, and even ſome bad habits. 
I poſſibly may ſpeak more amply of this, and more 
properly under the reign of Henry the Great, when 
the ſubject will more particularly oblige me to it; 
«© and this I ſhall do with regret, as I had the. honour 
of belonging fix years to her houſhold, on which 


66 
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cc 


ment from that illuſtrious princeſs (37).” The fol- 
lowing paſſage ſtrikes me with horror. Henry III. 
*© . - . always entertained the moſt endearing paternal 
love for his ſiſters ; but at laſt he hated Margaret 
Queen of Navarre, both becauſe ſhe did not live 


* occaſion I always met with the moſt gracious treat- 


more patiently, becauſe her huſband did not lay any 


her Memoirs, that her maids of honour did her 


(37) Du Pleix, 
Hiſt. de Henri 
III, ad ann. 


I 578, page 70. 


well with her huſband, and always aſſiſted in the 


** conſpiracies of Duke d' Alengon. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, he had always appeared more inclined to 
" pee than ſevere in puniſhivg them; till Queen 
argaret, either jokingly or in earneſt, dropped an 
inceſtuous expreſſion to Queen Louiſa his Majelty's 
« wife, For this good King, touched in a particular, 
that offends in a molt ſenſible manner the moſt ge- 
nerous ſouls, could never afterwards look kindly on 
«« that incorrigible brother and ſiſter. And Louiſa, a 


* mous words uttered by her ſiſter-in-law, immediately 


very chaſte and virtuous Princeſs, hearing the infa- 


« filenced her, by ſaying with the greateſt modeſty, 


as not ſuppoſing ſhe ſpoke ſeriouſly, Pray, //er, 
« let your jokes be more agreeable, However, as ſhe 
„ dreaded the artifices of her ſiſter's malice, ſhe inform- 
« ed the King of her ſiſter's rude behaviour, which 
« exaſperated him highly both againſt her an ao 

| | *« Drather, 


USS 
He was cenſured for it, but he cleared himſelf. I will examine whether Marſhal de 


= Baſſompiere's anger was juſt [F]. Be this as it will, we may affirm, that the Panegy- 
g | riſts 


| 68 


« brother, and increaſed his tenderneſs and affection 
© for Louiſa (38).” When du Pleix relates the rea- 
ſons, which prompted Henry IV to require his marriage 
to be diſſolved, he expreſſes himſelf as follows (39). 
(39) Ibid, ad ann.. The VIth nullity was grounded on the manners or 
7599, pag 264+ ** behaviour of Queen Margaret, which were equally 
inſupportable and evident to every one; and yet he 
« did not urge this, in order that ſhe herſelf might 
conſent to the diſſolution and annulling of their 
« marriage. But the Pope and the ſacred Conſiſtory, 
who were ſufficiently informed of this, greatly ap- 
plauded his Majeſty's goodneſs, who, having it in 
his power to convict, and cauſe her to be juſtly 
„ puniſhed, as ſome of his Council adviſed, choſe ra- 
« ther to ſeek, by other methods, for the liberty of 


apprehenſions ſhe was under on his account, and her 
fears leſt her crimes ſhould oblige her huſband to 
attempt to take away her life, and the ſolitude in 
which ſhe lived twenty years, diſtracted her mind 
to ſuch a degree, that ſhe entertained a ſtrange ſuſ- 
e picion of every one; ſo that theſe uneaſineſſes and 
«« perpetual terrors made her hypochondriacal.” Hen- 
ry IV 1s introduced ſpeaking thus in the Divorce Sa- | 
tyrique (45); Though I pity her, I yet cannot ſometimes (45) Divorce Fa- 
forbear laughing at her extravagant jealouſy, and mad tyrique, pag. 203 
and violent tranſports, that are related of her amours, and 210. 
which generally prompt her to contemn achat ſhe ſees, and 

to believe what is not; ſometimes, when frantic and 


hot with luſt, ſearching after her ſparks, in every hidden 


J wards the cloſe, 
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„ marrying with another Lady.” Here follows a 
good ſupplement to the explanation of this ſixth nulli- 
ty. * Henry the Great was twice married : his firſt 
«© wife was Margaret of France, a match that ſeemed 
of advantage to his affairs, could it have been as 
«© agreeable as honourable to him; for he knew very 


„ well, that as ſhe had fixed her love upon another 


object, ſhe had none for him . . . Notwithſtanding 
«« this he loved her; and even bore with ſuch actions 
« of hers, as are leaſt ſupportable to huſbands, when 


corner of ber houſe, though ſbe cannot but know they are 
elſewhere ; and at other times ſeeing and bearing them; 
and nevertheleſs perſuading herſelf, that theſe are other 
men, that have aſſumed their form, in order to deceive 
and hurt her. She is become ſo ſuſpicious, that ſhe can- 
not bear any ferſon ſhould cough, laugh, or whiſper in 
ber preſence ; ſo greatly the ſuſpicion of ber own actions 
makes her fear that others are talking about them. 
This weakneſs of the Queen diſcovered itſelf, at 
* firſt, only in certain things, that were known to 
her domeſticks ; but they were made but too pub- 


once they are come to their knowledge. He had © lic, ſince her laſt journey to the Court, ſhe herſelf 
no children by her; but ſhe, whilſt apart from the blazoning them to the whole world. .. (46). As (45) Du Pleix, 
King, had two ſons; the one by Sieur du Chan- many amorous addreſſes were made to her, as he 3 Louis 
„ yalon ; and this child, who is ſtill living, is a ca- ** (47) made love to other women, they lived a ſtrange PB. 54. 
« puchin Frier, and goes by the name of father Ange life. She having attempted to throw all the ſcan- (47) That is, the 
(Angel ;) the other who is dead, was by the Sieur“ dal of it on this great King, in ker Memoirs which King of Navarce, 
d'Aubiac, and I knew them both. This truth is “ have been publiſhed, I therefore was obliged to 
« ſg very notorious, that I am obliged, though againſt ** make her bear her own ſhare of it in this hiſtory. 
my will, to take notice of this; as it beſides is a For I do not here write panegyricks for Princes and 
very ſhining proof of the goodneſs and clemency “ Princeſſes, but a true hiſtory, that ought to exhibit 
<« of this illuſtrious Monarch, who from thence might ** their virtues and not ſuppreſs their vices ; in order 
have drawn an infallible reaſon, for getting rid of that their ſucceſſors, fearing the like ſtain on their 
« her in a juridical way, as many of his Counſellors memories, may imitate their laudable actions, and 
„ adviſed, but he choſe rather to diſſolve his marriage, refrain from the bad ones. Farther it was neceſſa- 
without effuſion of blood, by the evident nullities ** ry, for political reaſons, to declare that ſhe was de- 
mentioned "above (409). EEE  * livered of theſe baſtards, during her divorce and 
1599, Page 411, I omit what we are told of her having entertained a ** ſeparation from the King; for otherwiſe they might 
$13. more than fraternal live for Duke d'Alengon her bro- * have been conſidered as legitimate; ſince no pu- 
(47) Ibis. p, 23; ther (41). Fo 5 | TE +. niſhment was ever inflited, as an impoſtor, on that 
| [F] He was cenſured for it, but he cleared himſelf. ' Frier, who ſo long pretended to be (as he ſtill does) 
1 will examine whether Marſhal de Baſſompierre's anger Queen Margaret's ſon. I am obliged to declare 


64 


(40) Ibid ad ann. 6 


was juſt.) Du Pleix, ſpeaking of Queen Margaret's ** 


return to Court, did not treat her in an obliging man- 


ner, and nevertheleſs confeſſed, That ſhe was pleaſed 


«vs 
446 
(42) Ibid, Flip. of ** 
Henry IV, ad 60 
ann. 1605, pag. 40 
368. BY 


to let him have the honour of being in her houſ- 
hold, in quality of maſter of the requeſts, with a 
competent ſalary (42); and notwithſtanding, add. 


he, that ſhe delighted very much in changes, I ne- 


vertheleſs was always extremely well uſed by her; 
which being known to ſome perſons, they thought 
it ſtrange that I ſhould ſpeak boldly of her diſor- 
derly life, under the reign of Henry III, as I ſhall 
do under the preſent. But I think it more ſtrange, 


that any perſon of judgment could have ſuppoſed, 


that I had not juſt and neceſſary reaſons for this, 
without my being obliged to explain them, I ſhall 
give her elogium after her death, on which I ſhall 
have occaſion to relate ſome ſtrange and wonderful 
things.” He kept his word, where he ſpeaks of 


the death of Margaret, under the year 1615, Here 


(Az wid. Hit. follow ſome parts of his diſcourſe (43). 
de Louis XIII, «6 


Pape 53" 40 


60 


„As ſhe 
was univerſally trumpeted as a Goddeſs, ſhe ima- 
gined in ſome meaſure that ſhe was ſuch ; and from 
that time ſhe took a pleaſure, all her life, to be 
called Venus Urania, or the celeſtial Venus; as well 
to ſhew that ſhe partook of the Deity, as to make 
her love be diltinguiſhed from that of the vulgar. 
For in order to preſerve or keep it up, ſhe em- 
ployed a method different from other women ; af- 
tefting eſpecially to make it the exerciſe of her 
mind more than of her body ; and commonly made 


uſe of the following expreſſion, Would you ceaſe lov- 


ing, poſſeſs the thing beloved. I could form a more 
excellent and wonderful romance of this than any 
compoſed in the preceding ages, but I have more 
ſerious things to apply mylelf in . . . The perſe- 
cutions and threats of this brother (44), the terrible 


this, for the ſatisfaction of thoſe, who aſcribed to 
* a ſpirit of detraction, this important ſtory.” He 
then beſtows ſeveral elogiums on this Queen. 

Marſhal de Baſſompierre makes the fol lowing obſer- 
vation on that paſſage, where he ſays ſhe had two baſ- 
tards. Thou infamous viper, whoſe ſlanders tear the 
„ bowels of her who gave thee birth ! Thou worm, 
* who gnaweſt the very fleſh which begot thee! Thou 
„ mad dog, who biteſt thy own maſter ! what could 
prompt thee to inſult after her death an unhappy 
„ Princeſs, who fed thee when living? Is it the inte- 


reſt of the late King that forces thee to this? of 


that King, who in prejudice of his own, choſe to 
ſuſpend the diſſolving of their marriage, rather 
than ſpeak one ſingle word to her diſadvantage 
and who, when it was no longer ia his power, for 
the ſake of his Kingdoms, to keep her as his wife, 
honoured her as a Queen, loved her as a ſiſter, ſet- 
tled great penſions, and beſtowed immenſe rich gitts 
upon her? Is it truth forces thee to it ? thou who 
haſt given the title of hiſtory to this book ſtuffed 
with fables, calumnies and injurious expreflions ? 
What an ignominy doſt thou reflect on France, in 
publiſhing co the whole world, and leaving to 
polterity, ſuch infamous particulars, with regard ta 
one of the nobleſt Princes of the blood-royal, which 
perhaps are falſe, or at moſt were known but to few ? 
Is it allowable in a private perſon, to publiſh under 
the name of an hiſtorian the faults of others, to aſ- 
perſe and defa me the royal family, and to ſully the 
memory of the dead? If endeavours had been uſed 
to make thee ſlightly ſlander that poor Princeſs, 
who kept thee from ſtarving, thou oughteſt to 
have ſuffered martyrdom rather than conſented 
to it; but thou, on the contrary, without be- 
ing forced, or even obliged to it, ſeekeſt for op- 
2 ; 6 portunities, 
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* portunities, and found ſuch unreaſonable and ill 
* timed opportunities to vent the moſt execrable parti- 
«* culars concerning her, which a Chriſtian cannot ut- 
e ter without blaſphemy, nor liſten to without horror. 
1 No, there are racks and executioners in this world, 
“ to puniſh thee ſeverely : and a divine juſtice in the 
ce other, to chaſtiſe by eternal torments thy number- 
(43) Baſſom- „ leſs crimes (48).” To paſs over the injurious ex- 
pierre, 06ſervat» preſſions, this Gs of condemnation is reducible 
fur 74, E i. almoſt to this, viz, that it did not become du Pleix 
pos alto pg. 210, to aſperſe a Princeſs whoſe domeſtic he had been; nor 
& ſeg. e incidents, which were but little known, to the 
| iſhonour of the royal family. I need not examine 
the ſecond of theſe two reaſons. Du Pleix himſelf has 
anſwered them in a ſatisfactory manner, in one of the 
_ paſſages I quoted; and it does not appear that Mar- 
ſhal de Baſſompierre has refuted this part of the defence. 
I will therefore conſider only the firſt objection. 

All ſuch as are acquainted with the laws of hiſtory, 
will own, that an hiſtorian, who will diſcharge his 
duty with fidelity, ought to diveſt himſelf of the 
ſpirit of flattery and of ſlander; and put himſelf as 
far as he is able in the condition of a Stoic, who is not 
actuated by any paſſion. Inſenſible to all other things 
he ought to be attentive to nothing but the intereſts of 
the truth, and to this he ought to ſacrifice the reſent- 
ment of an injury, the remembrance of a benefit re- 
ceived, and even the love of his country. He ought 
to forget that he is of a certain country, was brought 
up in a certain communion, that he owes his fortune to 

certain perſons, and that certain perſons are his rela- 

tions or friends. An hiſtorian, as ſuch, is like Melchi- 
| ſedec, without father, mother, or pedigree. Should 
he be aſked, What countryman are you? he muſt an- 
ſwer, 1 am neither a Frenchman, a German, an Eng liſb- 
man nor a Spaniard, & c. I am an inhabitant of the 
world; 1 am not in the ſervice of the Emperor, nor of 
the King of France, but only in that of truth; ſhe only is 
my Queen, and to her only I took an oath to be faithful. 


RrxFLECTY- 
oN8$ on the duty 
of an Hiſtorian, 


L NRW, WT 7 OT 
(49) you Ms. Explorare labor; mihi juſſa capeſſere fas eſt (49). 
1. verſe 76. | | | | oa 
« *Tis yours, O Queen, to will 

«© The work, which duty binds me to fulfil. 


DRvDREN. 


J am her fworn Knight, and wear, as the collar of the 
order, the ſame ornament worn by the Chief Fuftice and 
High Prieſt of the Egyptians. Ex ot x wyaaua ̊7?r 
| Toy abxive in H i,, Nd, x) Examnuro wyanuc AM 
(50) AÆlian. Var. Oe (50). 1. e. About his neck he wore an image, 
Hiſt. lib. 14. cap. to which the name TrxuTH was given, made of 
3+ * ſaphire ſtone.” | He 
Whatever he yields to the love of his country, is ſo 
much taken from the laws of hiſtory ; and he becomes 
a bad hiſtorian, in proportion as he ſhews himſelf a 
good ſubject. OBS 


ns = Dum patriam laudat, damnat dum Poggius boſtem; 
(57) Sannazar, Nec malus oft civis, nec bonus Biſtoricus (51). 

apud Jovium, 
Eleg. cap. 10. 


« Whilſt Poggius high applauds his native country, 
Page m. 31. | 


And throws his cenſures on its enemies, 
He's no bad ſubject, nor a good hiſtorian.” 


Conſequently the cruel reproaches, which Marſhal de 
Baſſompierre grounds on du Pleix's having enjoyed an 
employment and a ſalary under Queen Margaret are 
unjuſt ; for it was not the buſineſs of Du Pleix the hiſ- 
toriagrapher, to acquit himſelf of the obligations of 
du Pleix, that Queen's domeſtic. It was not his buſi- 
' neſs as an hiſtorian, to acknowledge a good office nor 
revenge an injury. The only thing incumbent upon 
him was, to repreſent things as they really were with- 
out diſguiſing them, either in favour of his friends, or 

to the prejudice of his enemies. He had the ſame en- 
gagements with reſpect to truth as Judges have with re- 
gard to juſtice ; ſince therefore it would be unreaſonable 
to reproach a Counſellor of Parliament, as an act of the 
blackeſt ingratitude, for loſing a bad cauſe of one who 
was a good benefaQtor to him; no perſon has a right 


Vol. X. 


* * * * 


riſts are much leſs deſerving of excuſe, ſince they omitted entirely the odidiis paſſag 


es in 
that 


to complain of du Pleix, upon pretence of his having 
publiſhed defamatory truths, concerning a Princeſs in 
whoſe houſhold he had lived. That perſon would be 
ignorant of the juſt boundaries of things, who ſhould 
aſſert, that gratitude ought to extend even to ſuch 
things as do not belong to us; I mean that a perſon, 
in order to acquit himſelf of a private obligation, may 
make uſe of other people's poſſeſſions. A man, who is 
deſirous of acknowledging the good offices he has re- 
ceived, ought to do it at his own expence, and not 
at that of his neighbour. A certain perſon is the cauſe 
of your growing rich, of your poſſeſſing an employ- 
ment, ſuch as Maſter of the Petitions, of Preſident, 
&c. Aſſiſt ſuch an one with your purſe when he is in 
want, but do not enable him to gain a bad cauſe ; for 
ſhould you make him come off victorious, your grati- 
tade is a theft, and an infringement of your moſt eſſen- 
tial duties. You are the Miniſter of Juſtice, and no- 
thing can permit you to violate it. It is not your buſi- 
neſs as Judge, to acknowledge the favours you formeriy 
received as Steward or Preceptor. All this may be 
very eaſily applied to an hiſtorian, who ought to be 
a public Miniſter of truth. _ | 
If Du Pleix, in the progreſs of a criminal indi&- 
ment, had refuſed to be a witneſs againſt Margaret 
of Valois, and had ſuffered the torture rather than 
reveal the adulteries of that Queen, whoſe ſervant he 
was, he would have merited the higheſt encomiums. 
His filence on ſach an occaſion would have been in- 
finitely more laudable than an ingenuous confeſſion. 
But in writing the hiſtory of France, he was diſengaged 
from all domeſtic duties; and he might declare pub- 
licly, what he ought not to have ſaid to Commiſſioners 
appointed to draw up an indictment. I confeſs that 
he aſperſed a Princeſs of the Blood; but if out of fear of 
aſperſing the royal family by that means, he would 
have been under an obligation of ſaying nothing, we 
muſt conclude, that an hiſtorian ought never to men- 
tion any of the conſpiracies of the Princes of the 
Blood ; that the Spaniſh hiſtorians, for inſtance, ought 
never to have ſpoke either of Don Carlos's plots, or 
the puniſhment which followed them. Now as this is 
abſurd, conſequently Marſhal de Baſſompierre has not 
juſtly criticiſed Da Pleix's conduct. All his other re- 
marks are much better; for it muſt be confeſſed, that 
he has convicted him of a numberleſs multitude of groſs 
errors, If any one ſhould anſwer, that the rebellions 
of Princes are public incidents, and conſequently can- 
not be omitted by an hiſtorian, I reply, Queen Mar- 
2 amours were in their kind as well known, as the 
requent relapſes of the Duke of Orleans (52). The (52) Brother to 
whole Court had frequently been told of that Queen's Lewis XIII. 
being reprimanded by the King her brother, who re- 
proached her, among other things, with being delivered 
of a baſtard. All the Embaſladors were told of it, 
and doubtleſs they informed their reſpective Sovereigns | 
about it, as well as that of the Emperor did his (53). (53) See eitati- 
All France heard of the affront, which Margaret received on (34) above, 
from the Monarch in queſtion in a public road; and | 
the conſequences of this affront were blazed abroad, 


by the complaints which the King of Navarre made. 


In a word, it was not revealing of anecdotes, to write 
in a hiſtory thoſe particulars, which Du Pleix publiſhed 
concerning the gallantries of the Queen of Navarre: 
and the reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that he was 
obliged for certain reaſons of itate, which he has ſpeci- | 
fied (54), to publiſh what he did. This is a good juſti- (54) Citat. (46) 
fication. The reader will likewile pleaſe to obſerve, above. 

that many perſons, who have cenſured him for inſerting 

theſe particulars in his work, did not ſay they were 

falſities: ſee the margin (55). All they ſay is, that (55) Baſſom- 
he ought to have concealed thoſe incidents under the pierre, pag. 149. 
vail of diſcretion. Now fince he had no reaſon to of the Journal of 
juſtify himſelf only with regard to the liberty he had 3 | 
taken to publiſh ſuch truths ; and ſince, after this juſti- Oden Margaret 
fication he left all thoſe paſlages in his works, inſomuch joſt the Sieur Sul- 
that they have been printed and reprinted with licence, liendat, her gal- 
we mult conclude, that they ought to be conſidered as — . 1 
ſo many certain facts; ſor had they been calumnies, Leeres gg 
the licenſers would have obliged the author to recant, Gentleman, 

and ſuppreſs them in the ſecond edition. | 


We 
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mark [IJ of the 
article GRE- 
| GORY I. 


(56) See Diſſer- 
tation ſur les Li- 
belles diffama- 
tetret, Paragraph 
8. | 
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that Queen's life, and beſtowed ſuch ſhining encomiums only upon her, as ſuit the mot 
V Ste the te- illuſtrious Princeſſes. She acquired theſe elogiums by her munificence to convents [G., 


a ſure and infallible method of covering a multitude of ſins (F). 


We may affirm, that he has contributed more than 
any other perſon to fix the certainty of theſe incidents. 
The Sieur d'Aubigne's ſatyrs were not a ſufficiently au- 
thentic teſtimonial ; but when we find them confirmed by 
the public confeſſion of an hiſtorian, who was an Off- 
cer of that Queen's houſhold, we cannot doubt the 
truth of them. What defe& can we ſuppoſe in them ? 
The hiſtorian lived in that age, and was one of that 
Princeſs's domeſticks : he has given her all the glory 
ſhe deſerved on other accounts. He was not blamed 
for ſlandering, but for not ſparing her: he did not re- 
tract what he had ſaid, and did not ſuppreſs in a ſe- 
cond edition, what he had ſaid in the firſt. So that 
how often ſoever the ſilence of a thouſand writers, and 
the elogiums they beſtowed on Margaret's memory 
may be urged, this will never weaken this matter of 
fact; for it muſt be obſerved, that the flatterers have 
never dared to aſſert, that ſhe was an example of 
chaſtity ; all they did was to be filent on this head. 
Had they aſſerted, that ſhe always led a life of the 
ſtricteſt chaſtity, they would form a faction, and a 
kind of ſchiſm in the hiſtorical world : and increaſe the 
ſceptiſm which is already but too much extended in 
it, in other reſpects; a diſorder - whoſe ſpeading is 
owing chiefly to the different relations that are given of 
events, even at the time they happened (56). It is 
ſuppoſed that falſhood comes always after truth, but this 
is not certain with regard to narratives. It happens 
but too frequently that falſe ones precede ſuch as are 
true, or are never followed by them; and it happens 
very often, that true and falſe ones ſtart at the ſame in- 
ſtant ; and by this means they ſpread in future ages 
under the ſanction of an equally old tradition. See 
what Tacitus ſays with regard to a very remarkable 
incident, which was variouſly related at firſt. I. f 


nis fuit ulciſcendi Germaniti morte, non modo apud illos 


(57) Tacit. An- 
nal. lib, 3. cap. 
Fg. 


(53) Bayle had 
corrected here a 
typographical er- 
ror in this paſ- 
ſage, which is 
here corrected 
alſo in the Eng- 
liſh. Rem. by the 
Tranſl. 


(50) Divorce Sa- 
tyrigue, page 212. 


homines qui tum agebant, etiam ſecutis temporibus vario 
rumore jactata, adeo maxima quæque ambigua ſunt, 
dum alii quoquo modo audita pro compertis habent ; alii 
vera in contrarium vertunt, & gliſcit utrumque poſteri- 
tate (57). i.e. © Such was the end of revenging Ger- 
© manicus's death, which was variouſly told, not 
„only by perſons who lived in that age, but even 
« by thoſe who came after; ſo ambiguous are all im- 
portant tran ſactions, whilſt ſome look upon the moſt 
„ random hear-ſays as true, and others turn truth into 
s falſhood, and both are magnified by after ages.” 

It had been foretold, that truth would not be ſtifled by 
the artifice of pens and venal tongues. ** It is in vain 
„that thoſe, who in hopes of being liberally rewarded, 
«© applaud her in their ſermons, dedicate books to her, 
and write in her praiſe, aſcribe ſuch qualities to her 
« as ſhe did not deſerve; for true tradition, which, in 
* ſpite of them, by future ages will be preſerved from 
father to ſon, will plainly prove (58) them liars ; and 


A 


as full of avarice and flattery as ſhe is an enemy to vir- 


tue (59).” The event verified this prophecy ; and we 
are not a little obliged for this to Du Pleix the hiſtorian. 

[G] She acquired theſe elogiums by her munificence to 
convents.) Hilarion de Cofte, a Minim Frier, ſpeaks 


as follows of the charities beſtowed by that Princeſs. 


On the four moſt ſolemn feſtivals, and on her birth- 
day, ſhe uſed to give with her own hand an hundred 
* crowns, and as many loaves to ſo many poor perſons. 


«« She maintained an hundred and eleven of thoſe an- 


_ «© nually, with forty Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh Prieſts, 


«© beſides the alms ſhe uſed to beſtow daily in her Hotel, 
and when Maſs was over, either to foreign paſſengers, 
or ſuch poor perſons who were aſhamed to aſk. She 
likewiſe contributed ſeveral ſums towards the build- 
ing of various Churches and Monaſteries. She 
built and founded the Jeſuits College in Agen; and 
„ the Convent of the retormed Auſtin Friers near her 
+ Hotel, in the ſuburbs of St. Germain des Prez, in the 
„fields at Paris. There is no order of mendicant 
„ Friers but has partaken of her annual liberalities ; 
among others, the Carmelites, Auſtin Friers, Fran- 
* cifcans, Dominicans, Jeſuits of St. Lewis, the 
+ Nuns of Ave Maria, the Bernardins, the Capuchins, 
Recollets, and Minims of Nigeon. In the latter 
« years of her life, placing all her hopes in God, ſhe 
3 : 


By the way, if ſhe di- 
verted 


«« daily heard three Maſſes, one high and two Tow (3), 
received the ſacrament thrice a week, every thurſday, 
« friday, and faturday ; viſited every faturday the 
«© lower Chapel of our Lady in St. Victor's church, 
* and during paſſion week the hoſpitals, and never 
«c gave leſs than three or four thouſand blankets to 
„ them; and often gave a conſiderable ſum as por- 
« tions for maidens in poor circumſtances *-(60).” 
Scipio du Pleix relates the ſame particulars {61) ; but 
adds a reflection, which makes a wide difference between 
his narrative and that of the Minim Frier. If ſhe, 


« ſays he (62), ſuffered herſelf to be drawn away by Paſquier, pag. m. 


«« ſenſual pleaſures in her youth, amid ſo many deſ- 
* tructive opportunities that occur in the lives of 
« Princes, and the blandiſhments of a Court; who can 
«© doubt but that, as ſhe withdrew herſelf from them to 
return to God, and having redeemed her fins by 
“ ſach great charities, the prayers of ſo many reli- 
«« gious perſons, and the bleflings of the people, have 
% opened heaven to her ſoul, there to be received by 
“e the bleſſed angels after her death, fince ſhe prepared 
« herſelf for this, particularly in the decline of her 
“ life, with a truly Chriftian reſolution and contrition.“ 
The Minim is far from interſperſing his writings in 
this manner ; we theredo not find any particular, which 
inſinuates that Margaret had occaſion to redeem, by 


ſo many alms, the fins of her youth; but ſuch omiſſions 


are inſupportable. Generally ſpeaking, he ought not 


to be blamed for ranking her in the catalogue of il- 


luſtrious women; but he is inexcuſable for placing her 
in the ſame rank, and without the leaſt diſtinction, 
with thoſe whole virtue was always unſullied. He ought 
to have made three clafſes at leaſt; one for ſuch Ladies 
whoſe virtue has been always unſpotted, a ſecond for 


(60) Hilarion de 
Coſte, Etopes des 


Dames illuſires, 


tom. 2. pag. 303, 


309. See offs 


761. tom. 2. of 
his Letters. 


(61) Du'Pleix, 
Hi. de Louts 


(52) Ibid. dee -; 
„ 


ſuch as have been unjuſtly ſlandered, and a third for 


thoſe, whoſe good qualities have compenſated for their 


vices, and whoſe prudent old age has ſerved to expiate 
the fins of their youth. No one would be diſpleaſed to 


ſee our Margaret in this Jaſt claſs ; and would not be 
diſpleaſed then that the Friers, in return for her alms, 
ſhould make her conſpicuous among the illuſtrious pe- 
nitents, and celebrate her genius, her learning, and the 
reſt of her valuable qualities. Juſtice mutt be done to 
every one ; and we ought even to beſtow on courtezans 
the elogiums they deſerve, when they had dittinguiſhed 
themſelves by ſome virtue, of which there are few 


examples (63). We are not ignorant of the inlignifi- (63) See chap. 
cancy of her alms, which is, that ſhe made them at 25. Book 3. K, 


another's expence, 
Have you ever ſeen her gallants, Henry IV is fuppoſed 
to ſay, ſome feww excepted, enriched by ber, you who ſee 


and to the ruin of her creditors. a nE,ẽz 05- 
ſervatiunum of 


Peter Petit, Phy- 
ſician at Paris, 


the priſons filled with thoſe avhom ſhe had empoveriſhed ? printed at Utrecht 


.I know this, foe gives, and at my expence, the in 1682. 


tenth of all her revenues and penſions, every quarter, to 
the convents and monafleries : but then ſhe withalas, 
ewhich I am greatly ſorry for, the ſalaries of her do- 
meſtics, and thoſe, who during the year round, fur- 


niſhed her with their proviſions and their labour (64). (64) Divorce Sa- 


If any of my readers ſhould ſcruple to give credit to e. vag. 213. 


this paſſage, upon pretence of its being extracted from 
a defamatory libel, he need but conſult the Hiſtory of 
Henry the Great, written by Mr. de Perefixe, who 
at his death was Archbiſhop of Paris. We there find 
that the palace, which Queen Margaret had built near 
the Pre-aux Clercs, was fold to pay her debts. . . . . 
that ſhe was liberal to prodigality, ſplendid and magni- 
ficent ; but that ſbe never paid her debts ; which is 
certainly the greateft of all faults a Prince can have, 
becauſe nothing can be ſo repugnant to juſtice, of which 
he ought to be the protector and model (65). This teſti- 


particulars of her liberality towards the poor as well as 
convents. | | 


9 (8) It is ſhe who is hinted at in the following 
epigram. | wh 15 


Comme, 


(65) Perefixe, 
mony agrees with that of Mezerai (66) ; and neverthe- Hiſloire de Henry 


leſs we ſhould pardon panegyriſts for applauding that“ $9", ad ann. 
Queen's munificence in almigiving, if they had ſpoke 7599 P m. 301. 
out as Du Pleix, and told the whole; and one would (66) See remark 
not require them to make a narrow ſcrutiny, into the [©] of the 3d er. 


ticle of NA- 
VARRE. 


SA 


= 


51. 


rk 


ar- 


ö r 
F A * 


(67) See citati- 


on (10) of the 
article FON- 


TEVRAUD. 


USS - 71 
verted herſelf very much in the caſtle of Uſſon, ſhe alſo met with many uneaſineſſes in 
it. From the top of the terras of that caſtle, ſhe ſaw her friends butchered; and 


« Count de Randan, Lord of the Houſe of Rochefoucaud, their chief, cut to pieces, 
« the ſame day that the King her huſband triumphed over his enemies in Yvry. And 


<c 
cc 
cc 
cc 


« though this place fears nothing but heaven, and nothing but the ſun can enter it by 
force, and its triple incloſure contemns the efforts of all aſſailants, as an high rock 
does the winds and waves; neceſlity nevertheleſs entered there, and forced her, in 
order to avoid its calamities, to pawn her jewels in Venice, to melt down her plate, 
and to have nothing free but the air, ſhe having ſmall hopes, and ſtanding in fear of iron de 


Coſte, Elages des 


<« every thing, all things being in the utmoſt confuſion and combuſtion about her (g)!“ Dame: ilfe, 


Comme, qui te communies 
Ainſi qu on amours an hoſties ; 
Dui communies tours les ours 
En hoſties comme en amours : 
A quot ces Dieux que tu conſommes 
Et en tous temps & en touſtieux ? 
Toi, qui me les pa foalor d hommes | 
Te penſe lu crever de Dieux ? Rem. CRir. 
Thou proſtitute, who doſt communicate, 
« Alternately, with ſacred bread and love: 
„ Who, ev'ry day doſt ſweetly feaſt thy ſelf, 
« On love, and ſacred bread, a various round. 
„Say, whence is it, that greedy thou devour'ſt, 
© So many Gods, in every place and ſeaſon ? 
« Doſt thou, whoſe craving maw man can't appeaſe ; 
<«« Say, doſt thou think to burſt thyſelf with Gods? 


I again obſerve, that Hilarion de Coſte, the Minim, 


ought to have done the ſame with regard to his book, 


as Robert d'Arbriſſel did with reſpect to his Monaſ- 
teries, one of which was deſigned for women of good re- 
putation, and the other for ſuch as had left their ill 


courſes (67). It is a ſcandalous mixture to ſee, in the 


ſame book, the elogiums of Anne of Britany and Iſa- 
bella Clara Eugenia, with thoſe of Bona Sforza and 
our Margaret of Valois. I add, that ſuch a mixture, 
prompts thoſe to vice, whoſe deſire of being one day rank - 
ed among the illuſtrious women, might perhaps reſtrain 


and keep them in the path of virtue. Nothing can be 


(68) See remark 
[M of the arti- 
cle LEWIS XII. 


more pernicious than to beſtow equal applauſe and ho- 
nour on women of virtue, and ſuch as are of an oppo- 
ſite character (68). This Frier would be leſs blame- 
able, if his elogiums had been confined to the particu- 


lar deſcription of ſame action; but he exhibits them 


in ſuch a manner, that they contain the hiſtorical ſe- 


ries of her whole'life. He therein introduces all ſuch 


- particulars as he thinks beautiful, and omits none but 


the diſadvantageous ſtrokes. I obſerve this, that the 


readers may fee I did not mean to ſay, that all thoſe, who 


(69) To tell-you 
that this Queen 
had no faults, 

would be filly. 


For tho' God 


created her a 
great Princeſs, 
ſhe nevertheleſs is 
compoſed of the 
ſame materials as 
we all are: con- 
ſequently we 
muſt not conſider 
her as perfect, 
which no man or 
woman can be, 
but only as 


knowing leſs im- 


per fections. Paſ- 
quier, Lett. tom. 


2. pag. 759» 


(70) Ibid. pag. 
761, 5 he , 


A REFLEC- 
TION on the 
effect which re- 
ſuits from the de- 
votion of ſo many 
old women, 
whoſe youth was 
ſpent in a diſſo- 
lute manner. 


have expatiated on the learning or Charity of Queen 
Margaret, ſhould alſo have mentioned her imperſec- 


tions. This is no ways my thought; and I am not 


diſpleaſed that Stephen Paſquier, who contenting him- 
ſelf with glancing, in general, at ſuch particulars as 
he condemned in her (69), ſhould have expatiated more 


on thoſe circumſtances which he admired in her; ſince 


he did not undertake either a hiſtory or an hiſtorical 


elogium. Here follows what he relates concerning 


that Princeſs's meals. Though dinners and ſuppers 
are chiefly deſigned for the ſupport of the body, 

nevertheleſs her Majeſty, having more regard to 
the nouriſhing her mind, has generally four men 
with her, to whom ſhe firſt offers any propoſitions 
ſhe pleaſes for their examination, each of whom 
having given their reaſons pro and con; and they 
being now and then contradicted by her, as ſhe is a 
very judicious Princeſs, ſhe often puzzles them ; being 
« no ways diſpleaſed to be contradicted by them, pro- 
*« vided they do it with good and ſolid arguments. 
Feeding, in this manner her mind, ſhe nouriſhes by 
« the ſame means, with due ſobriety, her body; and 
after theſe learned perſons have ended their diſcourſe, 
that ſhe may not diminiſh. any part of her royal 
«« ſplendor, a concert of violins is heard, then ſome 
fine voices, and laſtly a chorus of lutes, which 
all play , ſucceſſively, and endeavour to rival each 
other in all the beauties of harmony (70).” 

I will obſerve by the way that the Queen and fo 
many Ladies who imitate. her, do, perhaps, more pre- 
judice to the public, by their frequent communions, 
and the extreme aſſiduity with which they viſit 
Churches and Convents, than it their whole life was 


blaſpheming their Creator; fo that their refuſal of the 


I ſha!l tom. 3. PIg+ 302. 


one continued. ſeries of impenitence. They are im- 
mortalized by an hundred artful elogiums, wherein not 


the leaſt mention is made of their preceding fins. 


Does not this make ſuch as lead diſorderly lives flatter 

themſelves with the hopes of enjoying a ipotleſs and 

glorious reputation, provided they do but turn devo- 

tees in that period of life when their charms are de- 

cayed ? And why ſhould they . not hope to become 

ſuch, after ſo many examples they have before their 

eyes? For it is uſual with proſtitutes to turn devotees, 

when they are no longer able to charm the other ſex 

(71). They are very conſtant at ſermons and maſſes, (71) See citati- 
and very liberal to converts; hence they are prompted on (25) of the 

to believe that they ſhall open to themſelves the gates NT wo 

of paradiſe ; and thus young Ladies may flatter them- 8 
ſelves with the hopes, that notwithſtanding their diſ- 

ſolute conduct, they yet ſhall not be deprived of that 

worldly glory, which the elogiums of Friers procure 

the dead, nor of eternal happineſs. Now what can 

be more pernicious than ſuch a ſecurity ? What more 

apt to make young Ladies give a loole to corrupted 

nature ? Such would dread the infamy of poſterity, 

and hell torments, if they found that moſt women of 

pleaſure continued hardned in their crimes till death. 

Such a ſear would be a curb and an effectual lecture 

of wiſdom ; by which means, the damnation of ſome 

few would prove a remedy to incontinence, and the 

ſalvation of many. If, in every age, there was but 

one Courtezan who turned devotee in her advanced 

years, ſhe would not inſpire people with ſecurity, any 

more than the good thief (72) ; ſuch a one could only (72) Unus ef ne 
baniſh deſpair. But when there is a great number of eres, ſclus ef 
theſe Mary Magdelens (73), it ſpreads an univerſal ue fats _ 
confidence and boldnels ; infomuch that one may ſay, „ t eee 
that indirectly, and contrary to their intentions, they « your falling 
are the firmeſt ſupport of the empire of Venus, even © into deſpair; 
when they have withdrawn from it. What good wea- , 2 Ins ns 
pons would they furniſh the Preachers and Confeſſors, , fould ds 100 
if, being become the laughing ſtock and execration of « confident; 
the whole city, in growing gray in Venus's camp; and fays a Father of 
in exerciſing that warfare with all the ridicule which is the Church with 
inſeparable from the union of wrinkles and a coquet On. the... 
way of life, they ſhould at, laſt die in deſpair, or ** TR 

a . ; (73) I mean, ſuch 
Sacraments might cauſe their dead bodies to be drawn women as are 
on a hurdle, in order to lye unburied in the fields ! true or falſe cos 
Such a ſpectacle as this would ſtrike with horror. Little s. 

father Andrew would frequently have taken occation 

from thence to ſay in his ſermons, thc like fate awaits 

ou. is 

An illuſtrious author obſerved in a letter, dated the 

23d of June 1678, that the ſickneſs of which Madame 

de M * died, had brought her to repentance ; 

and that ſhe ſhould be one of thoſe mentioned in the Goſ- 

fel, wha are as well paid for the laſt hour, as thoſe who 

came in the morning (74). Father Bourdaloue affitms (74) Buſſi Rabu- 
(75), that the Lady - in queſtion ſhewed great Chriſ. tin. Letter 105. 
tian reſolution in her expiring moments. This is an 2% Puch PE: 
edification to the public, and yet proves a ſtumbling e 
block to ſinners. I muſt obſerve that ſome declare, 
that a perſon who repents of, and quits a capital vice, 
has a greater ſhare in the favour of heaven, than if he 
had never indulged it. A ſecond {tumbling block. 
Biſhop Boſſuet ſets this in a proper light, after having 
aſſerted (76), that auben abe ſee in the Goſpel (f) the (56) Biſhop Boſ- 
loft ſheep preferred, by the good ſhepberd, to all the 70 f. ſuet, Oraiſen fu- 
of the flock ; when we read of that hatpy return of the "+914 de la Reine 
prodigal, and the tranſports of a father, which inſjire ag _ _ 
his whole family with joy; we are tempted to believe, 4 1 
that repentance is preferavle to innocence itſelf ; and that 

the prodigal ſon, when returned, is indulged with greater 
kindneſs than his elder brother, who never left his father“ 
houſe. See the ſequel in the original. 


(75) Ibid. Letter 
107, pag. 258. 


(T. St. Luke Xv. 
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orres des 


Dames Ilir, Parts | 
| ſecurity than at Loches, 


Page m. 241. 


(a) Olearius, in 


Konig, Bi bliot h. 
wet, & nova, 


pag. 467, 859. 


UTI 


f ſhall conclude with the following paſſage from Brantome : The caſtle of Uſon 15 a very 
(5) Brantome, frong, or rather impregnable fortreſs, which that ariful and cunning fox Lewis AI had 


made ſuch, to confine his priſoners there, where they were kept with infinitely more 
Bois de Vincennes or Luſignan (h). 


UTINO (LEONARDO DE) a Dorninican Frier, flouriſhed in the fifteenth Cen- 
Sac, apud tury. He was a great Preacher. His ſermons on the Saints were ſome of the firſt 


$ (a) It is almoſt univerſally agreed, that printing 


was not uſed, in the manner it now is, till fince the 
year 1457. This therefore might be an error, either 


in 
ro 


Olear1us, or at leaft in Konig; and it is much ſafer 
ſay, with Mr. le Duchat, Note 10, Chap. XXI. 


Book I. of Rabelais, that Leonardo's ſermons were 
firſt printed in Venice in 1473. Rem. Carr. 
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[“ Bayle tells us that Leonardo's ſermons were 
printed in 1446. A circumſtance that miſled great 
numbers of people with regard to this date, is, they 
miſtook the year in which Leonardo Udino had 
finiſhed the collecting of his ſermons, and digeſting 
them into one body, for the year in which they 
were printed. See father Echard Tom. I, p. 845. 
On this occaſion I ſhall give an anecdote with reſpect 
to printing. Pe 

% Mattaire, pag. 42 of his Annales Typographict, 
mentions the following book: Franciſci Florii Flo. 
rentini de amore Camilli & AEmilie Aretinorum, 
&c. In the laſt leaf of this ſmall Latin ro- 
mance are the following words; Franciſci Flori Fh- 
rentini de duobus amantibus liber feliciter expletus eff 
Taronis, Epirus in domo Domini Guillelmi Archie- 
piſcopi Turonenfis, pridie Cal. Fanuar. Anno Domini 
milleſimo quadringenteſimo ſexageſimo ſeptimo. Hence 


Mattaire concludes, that there was a printing-houſe 


at Tours in 1467 ; and believes that theſe two words 
expletus and editus, which ſignify completed and pub- 
li/hed, relate, the former to the compleating of the 
work, and the latter to the printing of it. 

The late Mr. de la Monnoye wrote to me the 


Zoth of Auguſt 1724, to aſk my opinion upon this 


matter. One circumſtance particularly puzzled him, 
viz. that there was no Archbiſhop of Tours, at that 
time, whoſe name was William. I anſwered him, 
that I did not doubt but the words expletus and edi- 
tus, ought to be underſtood very differently from the 
interpretation which Mr. Mattaire gave of them. 
E xpletus, ſaid I to him, ſhews that the work was 
finiſhed by the author, with regard to the compoſing 
part. Editus means, that it was completely writ 


over fair, and ſo publiſhed in the manner that books 


were in thoſe days, at the time, or in the places, 
where there were neither printing-houſes nor prin- 
ters. | 8 


1. It ought, and may be conſidered as indiſputa- 


ble, that in 1467, there was no printing-houſe 
neither in Tours, Paris, nor any other city of 
France. | 


II. It is equally indiſputable that in 1467, the 


Archbiſhop of Tours's name was not Villiam, but 
Girard or Gerard of Cruſſol. This is a demonſtra- 
tive proof, that Franceſco Florio's work, written, 
finiſhed, and tranſcribed fair, in that Prelate's houſe, 
was not printed there. It is not poſſible, morally 
ſpeaking, that a miſtake could have been made in 
this Archbiſhop's name, in a book printed in his 


life-time, in his houſe, and under his eye ; and that 


he ſhoald have been called William inſtead of 
Gerard, eſpecially as the name of his family (his 
ſirname) was not added on that occaſion. 

III. But here it may be objected, that a miſtake 


was committed, at leaſt in the manuſcript. I an- 


ſwer there was not. We eaſily perceive what it was 
that gave riſe to this error, in ſuppoſing that this 
book, after being handed about ſome time in manu- 
ſcript, was not printed at Tours, but in ſome other 
place, and eight or ten years after it was compoſed. 
The manuſcript expreſſed it thus, as I may juſtly 
ſuppoſe, in Domo Domini G. Archiepiſcopi Turonemſis. 
i. e. in the houſe of the Lord G. Archbiſhop of Tours. 
Now either the editor or printer ſuppoſed that G. 
ſtood for Guillelmi (William), for want of knowin 

its juſt ſignification, and ſo put it at length. Su 


an error might be eaſily committed, William being 


works that were ever ſent to preſs, they being printed in 1446 (a) (a). 


The reſt of his 
Works 


a much eaſier name, and more known than Girard. 
Farther, it is a certain fact, that in thoſe days it 
was very common (and even not very unuſual at this 
day) to put only the firſt letter of the Chriſtian names 
of Biſhops. 


Mr. de la Monnoye wrote me word, that he was 
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entirely of my opinion, and furniſhed me with ſome 
circumſtances which ſupport my aſſertion. He ob- 
ſerves, that there were two editions of Florio's work; 
both in quarto; but of a pretty ſmall ſize ; and that 
at the end of each volume, the concluſion was in the 
ſame words. Theſe two editions came from two 
different preſſes, the one in a Saxon letter, and the 


other in beautiful Roman. This is a very good 


proof, that this coneluſion comes originally from 
the manuſcript. For the date would doubtleſs have 
been varied, in the ſecond impreflion, if editus 
was put to ſignify the time in which the book was 
printed. 

% A paſſage in this new Menagiana, Tom. IV, 
page 55, which Mr. de la Monnoye alſo pointed 
out to me, is of uſe to prove, that the word editus, 
intimated (about the time here 33 only the 


publiſhing of a work by the multiplication of the 


copies, and not the printing. I will give another 
proof of this, extracted from a manuſcript men- 
tioned by father le Long in his Bibliothegque de la 


France, pag. 8, n. 125. De laudibus Francie .. . 


Compilatus & editus anno 1450. I have ſeen a copy 
of this likewiſe in manuſcript, which Mr. de Mil- 
liere, of Lyons, a Gentleman very curious in books, 
and who has ſome very good ones, was pleaſed to 
lend me. In this manuſcript are the following 


words: Miranda de laudibus Franciæ & de ipfius 


regimine intitulatur hoc opus quod  offeretur humiliter 


illuſtriſſimo Principi Domino Karoto hujus nominis fep- 
. compilatum 
& editum die prima mens Fanlarii Anno Incarna- 


timo Francorum Chriftianiſſimo Regi . . 


tionis Domini noſtri Feſu Chriſti Milli mo quinqua- 
geſimo qui fuit annus Fubilei tempore Nicolai Pape 
guinti. It is evidently manifeſt, that editum cannot 
ſignify impreſſion in this place. 


„ Farther ; a pretty long time after the invention 


46 
66 
cc 
66 
66 
66 
46 
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of printing, and after it was grown very common, 
editum was ſometimes diſtinguiſhed from impreſum, 
&c. I have ſeen, for inſtance, the following collec- 
tion of Charles de Bouelles: Caroli Bovilli /iber de 
Intelleftu. Liber de Senſu. Liber de Nichilo, &c. 
We there read, almoſt at the end of every book, 
editum &c. and particularly at the concluſion of the 
volume; Editum eft univerſum hoc volumen Ambia- 
mis in edibus Rever. in Chriſio Patris Franciſci de 
Halluuin, ejuſdem loci Pontificis. Et emiſſum ex offi- 
cina Henrici Stephani .. Anno 1510. Cal. Feb. It 
is evident that Editum does not there denote the 
printing, which is expreſſed by emiſſum &c. | 

„% By the way, I ſaw in October 1729, at the 


Sorbonne, at Mr. Salmon's the Librarian there, the 


edition of Florius printed in Roman ; which edition 
was made, ſo far as I am able to judge, in Italy, 
at the time that printing was introduced in that 
country, It is in a large 8vo, or a ſmall 410 
The edition in the Gothic character is of the ſame 
ſize, &. Mattaire informs us that it is in 8vo. 
But de la Monnoye declared that both editions were 
in 4to. This book conſiſts of but a few leaves. 

J obſerved elſewhere in my remarks (but where 
I cannot now recolle&, my manuſeript on the four 
preceding volumes being out of my hands,) that 
Bayle was very little ſkilled in the hiſtory of print- 
ing. Hence it was that he inadvertently copied 
Olearius and Konig (very indifferent authors) with 
regard to the pretended date 1446, as the time in 
which Leonardo de Utino's ſermons were printed. 
Father Echard mentions, on the authority of 
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ch Lib. 2. pag- 


v U 


L 


works were printed before the cloſe of that Century [A]. It. was he probably who 
complained, that the confeſſions made by women at the confeſſional, were defective in 


ſome points [B]. 


% Beughem, an edition of 1466, as the firſt ; but 

« Beughem is not an author that can be depended 

From the «© upon; and he does not ſay that he ſaw that edition, 

Remarks to the 4 nor any perſon who mentioned it before him. I 

1 e therefore am of opinion that the edition of 1473 

_— "3 20 * was the firſt, as is obſerved in the Rem. CRir. 
$13,879; Y immediately after Bayle's text (*). 


[4] The reft of his works were printed before the 
cloſe of this century.) The treatiſe on common places 
was printed at Ulm in 1478. His Lent and Sunday 
ſermons were printed at Lyons in 1495. See the epi- 
tome of Geſner's Bibliotheque, pag. 543- 

[B]! The confeſſions made by women at the confeſſional, 


were dgfactive in ſome points.] James Olivier, Licen- 
tiate of the civil and canon law, affirms that the 
learned Ultino obſerves, that the confellions made by 
women, are generally imperfect in three reſpects, 
* which they never or ſeldom confeſs ; luxury and 
«« vanity in dreſs, ſuppoſing this due to their ſex ; 
„ lewdneſs in thought or, deed, according to the 


© nature of the fin, or its circumſtances, either 
*« by ſhame or cuſtom ; and unbounded loquacity, 
which is not exempt from venial or mortal fin, 


— 


73 


„ Tames Oli⸗ 
92 1 Alpbabet, i 


* of which an account muſt, be given before God, 4 „een 


even of idle words (1).” ] do not affirm this to be 


true ; all I obſerve is, that in all probability the author 
here cited is the Frier I am ſpeaking of. 


(-) His family VULCANIUS ( a). (BONAVENTURE) was born in Bruges the goth of Tune 


name was Smet, 
which ſignifles a 


1538. 


He made a ſwift progreſs in polite Literature, for which reaſon he was panes; 
Smith, the trade At the age of twenty one, to be as the man of Letters of Cardina] Francis de 


endoza 


of the Vulcan of (H), who made him his Secretary and Librarian, and ordered him to tranſlate, out of 


the Poets. 


5% He was Bi- 
ſhop of Burgos. 


Latin into Greek, ſome Fathers of the Church (a). He returned from Spain into the 
Low-Countries, after having been abſent eleven years from it; and finding his country 
embroiled, and in great confuſion, he went to Colen, and afterwards to Baſil and Ge- 


neva, and publiſhed ſome compoſitions of his own in every one of thoſe cities. Being 
returned to his native country, he was nominated Greek Profeſſor in the Univerſity of 


(e) Extrafted 


from Meurſius's 


Leyden in 1578; and three years after, began to exerciſe the duties of that employment. 
He continued in it thirty two years (c), and died at Leyden the gth of October 1614 [4 
ne Botavæ, after having publiſhed ſeveral pieces (d), in which he 


gave a fine ſpecimen of his 


pag. 103, & ſep. erudition, He had promiſed an edition of all St. Cyril's works [B]. Some cri- 


$ (=) Here are two very groſs errors, and it is ſur- 
prizing that they ſhould eſcape Mr. Bayle. But fo un- 
happy is the condition of man, that the leaſt abſence 
of mind, the leaſt inattention, makes ſuch as poſſeſs 
the greateſt abilities guilty of almoſt incredible blun- 
ders. This ought to be an excellent leſſon of mode- 
ration and reſerve, with regard to ſuch criticks of in- 
different capacities, who cenſure every thing with ſo 
much pride ; and make a heavy noiſe about the moſt 
inconſiderable error that falls in their way. The firſt 
error committed by Bayle in his text, is his ſaying 
that Vulcanius tranſſated out of Latin into Greek, which 
dught to be juſt the contrary. The ſecond is his ſay- 
ing, that he tranſlated ſome fathers of the Church: 
But it ſhovld have been a great many authorities of the 
Greel fathers, which haue not yet been printed; which 
authorities Cardinal de Mendoza wanted, he being 
then cloſely employed in writing a treatiſe De natu- 
rali noſtra per dignam Euchariſtiæ ſumptionem cum Chriflo 
unione. 
Here follow the proofs of theſe two remarks. Cum 
autem i; (Francif. c. de Mendoza) tunc temporis lotus 
efſet in ſcribendo Libro De naturali noſtra perdignam 
Euchariſtiæ ſumptionem cum Chriſto unione, us 
(Valcanii) opera flatim in tranſcribendis & LATINE 
VERTENDIS, multis patrum Gracorum, Cyrilli maxime 
Alexanarini, & Tfidori Pelufiote . . . aliorumque Au c- 
TORITATIBUS, antea non editis, fuit magnopere adjutus. 
(1) Swert- Ath. 1. e. Whilſt Francis de Mendoza was wholly taken up 
Belg. pag. 162. at that time, in writing a treatiſe 8 wire 
in- our natural union with Chriſt, by our worthily re- 
2 Pha- % ceiving the Lord's Supper; he was greatly aſſiſted in 
an at Leyden, * that work by Vulcanius, who tranſcribed and tranſ- 


and worthy ſon « lated idr LaTin, a great number of authorities, 
of the Profeſſor 


has been pleaſed, ,, liſhed > ek a ; 45s 
2 iſhed, and icularly from Cyril of Alexandria, 
wok — and Iſidore bt Peluſiung,” This proof is extracted 
ſearches with re- from Meurſius's () Aibenæ Batave, which is the ſame 
So — book Bayle cited; and to which, it is plain, he did 
nius's death; and not duly attend. The ſame cenſure ought to be ap- 
he found, by the plied to the laſt words of his remark [B] of this 
Regiſters of the article. REM. CriT. | 


Guildhall of wo | | 
that ws, that he [4] He died at Leyden the gth of October 1614. ] 


103. 


was buried in St. This date with regard to the day was furniſhed me 


Peter's Church by the Athene Belgicæ (1), and [ believe it exact (2), 
the 13th of Oct. though the date of the year, which follows it in the 
1614, ſame book, is falſe ; Vulcanius not dying in 1610, 


Vor. X. 


» © from the Greek fathers, which had never been pub- 


tics 


Malice des 
Femmes, Letter-, 
G, pag- 97. Roan 
edition 1658, 


(4) Moreri gives 
the titles of ſome 
of them. The 


entire catalogue 


of them is found 
in Meurſius, ibid, 
pag--107, 108. or 
in Valerius And. 
Bibl. Belg. pag. 
116, 117. 


as is falſely aſſerted there, This error is adopted by 


Konig. Meurſius, Valerius Andreas, & Moreri after 
them, are miſtaken in fixing Vulcanius's death to the 
year 1615. Ghilini, who only paraphras'd and miſ- 
tranſlated Swertius, heightned the error of the origi- 


nal; fince he, inſtead of 1610 put 1600; and never- 


theleſs ſays that Vulcanius, born according to him (as 
he really was) the zoth of June 1538, had lived up- 
wards of ſeventy years (3). This is not the only blun- 
der he committed, He ſays farther (4), that Cardinal 
Francis of Mendoza was Biſhop of Bruges ; and that 
Vulcanius, having been Greek Profeſſor in Flanders 


during three years, went to Lyons ; was admitted to 


the like Profeſſorſhip in that Univerſity, and exerciſed 
it thirty two years; to the entire ſatisfaction of the 
French; Con intera jatiifazime de Franceſi (5). I 
need not obſerve that, inſtead of Burgos a city of Spain, 
he writes Bruges a city of Flanders ; and that, inſtead 
of Leyden, he ſays Lyons, where there never was an 
Univerſity. He did not underſtand the following 
words of Swertius. Lugduno Batavorum iter faceret, à 
Curatoribus Academiæ Profeſſor linguæ Greed deſignatus 
eft anna Domini M. D. LXXVIII. Triennio demum poſt 
Lug dunum wvenit, & Profeſſionem ſuſcepit (6). i. e. As 
he was travelling through Leyden, the Curators of 
that Univerſity appointed him Greek Profeſſor in 
* 1578. Three years after he came to Leyden, and 


(4) Ghilini, Teas 
tro, Part 2. p. 49. 


(4) Ibid. pag. 48. 


(5) Ibid, 


6) Swert. ths 
Belg, pag. 161. 


* undertook that employment.” Since he is miftaken 


in ſuch particulars, we may ſuppoſe that he has cor- 
rupted, in a hundred other circumſtances of more im- 
portance, the authors paraphraſed by him. | 

[B] He had promiſed an edition of all St. CyriÞ's 
Works.) Scultetus gives a curious relation of this, 
ſpeaking of the learned whom he viſited at Leyden in- 
1612. Yuem (Bonaventuram Vulcanium) ſenem ad- 
modum ſellæ affixum; & manibus pedibuſque captum in- 
Deni. Promiſerat ille triginta quatuor annis ante, editio- 
nem omnium operum Gracorum Cyrilli hactenus d multis 
defideratam : banc cin fruſtra hactenus ſingulis prope- 
modum nundinis expectaſſim, & jam coram hominis ta- 
tem valetudinemgque perditam confiderarem, petii ab eo, 
ut Cyrillum Gracum fidei mee concrederet: me non ſo- 
Am operam daturum, ut ex ipfius wato ille in vulgus exi- 
ret, ſed etiam de Codicis precio ipi ſatisfafturum: Af 
ille gratiis pro officio aftis, tantum adbuc virium ſibi 
ſupereſſe adjebat, ut ipſemet promiſſa ſe exſolvere poſſit ; 


uſque adeo verum e, Neminem efſe tam ſenem, qui, _ 
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{e) See the re- 
mark [ 4}. 


(*) From the re- «c 
marks to the Pa- 4 


Tis edition . of 


Bayle's Dictiona- c 
Ty, tom. 6. pag. 


879. col. 2. 


V UL 


tics murmured at his funeral orations [CJ]. Ghilini has committed a great number of 


errors (e). | 


[* The works of St. Cyril juſt mentioned, are thoſe of St. Cyril of Alexandria. 


(0 


„ About the time of Vulcanius's death, ſeveral learned men collected the manuſcripts of 
St. Cyril, to publiſh a Greek and Latin edition of them. Cardinal du Perron, who, 


e in 1611, had procured the Regius Profeſſor of Greek for Nicholas Bourbon (after- 
« wards Father of the Oratory, and a Member of the French Academy) engaged him, 
<« in 1615, to undertake this work, that is to give a valuable edition of St. Cyril: but 
<« as this learned man had not the manuſcripts requiſite for his purpoſe, he did not ad- 


«© vance very forward in his work. There is extant of his only the firſt book of St, 
Cyril's piece againſt Julian. It was publiſhed in Greek and Latin in 1619, in thirty 
ſix pages, folio, in two columns, the Greek in one, and the Latin in the other. This 
pamphlet is very little known ; and the learned Continuator of the Hiſtory of the 


« Academy, has not inſerted it in the catalogue of Bourbon's works (*). 


dico diem, ſed anno ſuperwivere ſe poſſe, ſperet. Quan- 


quam erat non nemo in Anglia, qui Bonaventuram de 


tanti theſauri peſſeſſone magnifice potius fe jactaſſe, 


(5) Abrab. Scul- gudm were gloriatum fuiſſe, affirmaret (7). 1. e. 1 


tetus, Narrat. 


Hiſt. pag. 55. 


© found Bonaventure Vulcanius, who was far advanced 


jn years, ſeated, and deprived of the uſe both of 
his hands and feet. Thirty four years before this, he 


% had promiſed an edition of all St. Cyril's Greek 
*© works, which hitherto had been wiſhed for by many. 
© Having waited to no purpoſe almoſt every fair, in 
*© hopes of ſeeing it publiſhed, and now reflecting on 
* the old age and very bad ſtate of this man's health, 
I defired the favour of him to truſt me with the 
Greek copy of Cyril; aſſuring him that I would 
not only take care to publiſh it in ſuch a manner 
as would be agreeable to his wiſhes, but likewiſe 
pay him for the manuſcript. But he, thanking 


me for the offer, ſaid that he had ſo much ſtrength 


left, as would enable him to perform his promiſe; 
s fo true it is, that there is no perſon, how ancient 
*« ſoever, but imagines he may live not only many 
days but even years longer. However, ſomebody in 
England affirmed, that Vulcanius in pretending to 
1 enjoy ſuch a rich treaſure, was rather a boaſter than 
* a man of veracity.” I am to obſerve, that Vulca- 
nius had began to tranſlate St. Cyril, to aſſiſt Cardinal 
de Mendoza, who was writing a compoſition de natu- 
rali noſtra per dignam Eucbariſtiæ ſumptionem cum 


(3) Meurſ. Aib. Chriſto unione (8). 


Bat. pag. 103. 


[C] Some criticks murmured at his funeral oration.] 
Theſe were diſpleaſed that Cunzus, who was author 
of it, had not ſaid that Vulcanius, in his expiring mo- 
ments, had recommended himſelf to the merits of 


Chriſt Jeſus, and ſuch like. Cunæus juſtified himſelf 


by ſaving, that he could not have done this without 
telling an officious lie. It is well known, added he, 
that this good old man flew into a paſſion with any perſon, 
who exhorted him to prepare for death; and that he 
was never ſcen to comfort himſelf by maxims of piety. 
I will here give my readers Cunzus's whole letter; 
which is an anecdote that cannot but pleaſe. It was 


copied by one of my friends exactly from the original, 


and he was ſo good as to communicate his copy to me. 
I know the name of the perſon, who is poſſeſſed of the 
original. | 


Ampliſſimo Viro Rumoldo Hogerbetio Petrus Cungus 
S. D. „ | 


Vir Ampliſſime. Ante dies aliquot rogatu Mag. Rectoris, 
A Senatus Academici, laudavi Bonaventuram Valcanium 
Oratione, in qua reprehendi quadam audio ab ineptis. 
Et jam periatus Hagam rumor eft. Ego non decrevi 
Orationem publicare, neque enim tanti eft. Sed tamen 
animi cauſa ſcripſi brevem Diſſertatiunculam, quam legi 
a wobis cupio, uti intelligatis quam frigida & febriculoſa 
fint, que illi culpavere. Præcipue illud exagitatum eft de 
Lipfio & Eraſmo. De Lipſio crimen dilui ſatis ſolide : 

Fra ſmum autem ita defendi, ut ſub illius perſona cauſſam 
ipſe meam egerim. Etiam illud culpavere quod de Chriſti 
meritis locutus non ſum. Sed mullæ cauſſæ fuere cur 
bc & alia multa omiſerim. Novimus nos, novere c@- 


tationem hortaretur, vebementer iraſcebatur ille. Ser- 
mones vero de Chriſto aut de pietate, adio nunguam ex 
ſene audivimus, ut ſæpe mirati fimus, quibus ille cogita- 
tionibus feſſam ætatem ſolatus fuerit. Itaque laudo 
in funere ea que cunctis eruditis literatiſque communia. 
Cetera omiſi ne viderer ſcenæ inſerwire. Sermones de 
Chriflo non ſunt gladii Delphici qui omnibus aptari poſe 
int. Et profetto qui hac indignantur relegandi ſunt 
ad D. Heinfii Orationes, quibus nobiliſſ. Douzam & Scali- 
gerum laudavit. Eadem enim illi objici poſſunt atque 


etiam objecta fuerunt, Vale Ampliſſime Senator. Lugdun, 
Batav. Kal. Now. cid ide xiv. | | 


That is, 


% Peter Cunæus, to the moſt noble Rumoldus Ho- 
“ gerbetius. 5 


« Excellent Sir, | 
Some days ſince, at the deſire of the Rector, and 
* the academical ſenate, I ſpoke a funeral oration in 
„ praiſe of Bonaventura Vulcanius. I am told that 
« ſome filly people find fault with certain particulars in 
it, the rumour whereof has already reached the 
Hague. It was never my intention to publiſh. 
it, as not thinking it deſerving enough: nevertheleſs 


tion, which I beg you to read, in order that you may 
ſee how flat and trifling their criticiſms are, They 
expatiated chiefly on what I ſaid concerning Lipſius 
« and Eraſmus. With regard to Lipſius, I have an- 
« ſwered the charge with ſolidity enough; but they 
„ think 1 have defended Eraſmus's cauſe in ſuch a 


„% manner, that in his perſon I have pleaded my own 


„ cauſe. They alſo were diſpleaſed with me for not 
** mentioning the merits of Chriſt; but I had many 

reaſons to omit that, and ſeveral other particulars. 
« I knew Vulcanius very well, as did all thoſe who 


were intimate with him. It is certain that, when 


« any perſon adviſed him, in his extreme old age, 
to think of and prepare himſelf for death, he 
„would fly into a violent paſſion. This old man 


never uſed to talk about Chriſt, or on any pious 


ſubject; ſo that we uſed to wonder what could be the 


thoughts with which he cheared his declining years. 
I therefore applauded him in his funeral oration | 


for ſuch particulars, as are common to all learned 
„ men, but was ſilent as to every thing elſe, leſt I 
„ ſhould ſeem a mere temporizer. Diſcourſes concern- 
ing Chriſt are not to be applied promiſcuouſly 
* to every perſon. In fine, ſuch, as are of- 
« fended at theſe particulars, ſhould be referred ta 
„ Heinſius's orations, in which he applauds the moſt 
* noble Douza and Scaliger ; for the ſame things 
« may be, and were, objected to him. Moſt Excel- 
* lent Senator adieu. Leyden 1 Nov. 1614.“ 

Should any one object to me, that this great fault of 
Vulcanius ought not to have been revealed, I anſwer, 
that it has been long known to the public: the follow- 
ing paſlage being inſerted in the Sca/igerana : YVulcanius's 
religion was that of cards and dice. He does not know 


I have amuſed myſelf with writing a ſhort diſſerta- 


what religion be is of, nor the difference of religions . .. (9) Scaligerans, 
teri Vulcanium qui familiariter cum illa vixerunt. Sane Vulcanius ſeems to be of our communion, but he does nat Voce Vultanius, 


| guoties aliguis bominem extrema ſenectute ad mortiz medi- Anau what religion is (9). Page Me 25 * 


WAGSTAFFE 


(a) This article 
was communt- 
cated by Nicho- 
las Salmon, 

LL. B. 


8 : ( 6 ) Athen, Oxon, 
| vol. 2. col. 1126. 
ad edit. 


WAG 


(Ex AGSTAFFE (a) (THOMAS) of a Gentleman's family in Warwickſhire 


was born February the 15th 1645, He was educated at the Charter- 
Houſe School under Mr. Wood. In Lent-Term in the year 1660, he 
was admitted Commoner of New-Inn at Oxford. He took the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in that Univerſity October the 15th 1664, and that of Maſter June 
the 20th 1667, He was ordained Deacon by Dr. John Hacket Biſhop of Lichfield 
and Coventry June the 6th 1669 ; and Prieſt by Dr. Joſeph Henſhaw Biſhop of Peter- 
borough November the 19th 1669. He was inſtituted to the Rectory of Martins- 
Thorpe in the county of Rutland by Joſeph Biſhop of Peterborough November the 
19th 1669. After that he lived in the family of Sir Richard Temple at Stow in the 
county of Bucks, and entered upon the Curacy of that Church April the 12th 1676. 
December the 6th 1684, he was preſented by King Charles IT, and inſtituted by William 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to the Chancellorſhip of the Cathedral Church of Lichfield, 


together with the Prebendary of Alderwas in the ſame Church, March the 4th 1684. 
he was preſented by Henry Biſhop of London to the Rectory of St. Margaret Pattens 


in London. Anthony Wood ſays (5), he was Rector of the United Pariſhes of St. 
Margaret Pattens and St. Gabriel Fenchurch. Upon the Revolution he was deprived 
of his preferments for not taking the new oaths. He practiſed Phyſic for many years 


afterwards in the City of London with good ſucceſs, and wore his gown all the while. 


February the 23d 1693 he was conſecrated Biſhop by Dr. William Lloyd Biſhop of 


Norwich, Dr. Francis Turner Biſhop of Ely, and Dr. Thomas White Biſhop of Pe- 
terborough, at the Biſhop of Peterborough's lodgings at the Reverend Mr. Giffard's 
houſe at South-Gate, at which ſolemnity Henry Earl of Clarendon was preſent. Mr. 


Wagſtaffe was conſecrated Suffragan of Ipſwich, and Dr. Hickes at the ſame time 


Suffragan of Thetford. Mr. Wagſtaffe died October the 17th 1712, in the ſixty ſe- 


venth year of his age. This great man has left behind him ſome ſpecimens of his ta- 


Tents and his learning. He publiſhed but a few Sermons [A]. He wrote many pieces 


in defenſe of the Conſtitution both in Church and State with great ſtrength of reaſon 


. ance. 


and perſpicuity [BJ. He was well qualified to detect and expoſe the ſophiſtry of his ad- 


wg [4] He publiſhed but a few Sermons.) His ſermons 


which he printed are four. 1. 4 Sermon preacbed at 
Stow in Bucks, September the 9th 1683, on Proverbs 
i. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. printed at London 
1683. 2. 4 Sermon preached at Guildhall November 
the 23d 1684, on 1 Cor. viii. 12. printed at London 
1685. 3. A Sermon preached at St. Margaret Pattens 
Fuly the 26th 1685, on 1 Kings i. 5. London 168c. 
4. 4 Sermon preached in St. Mary le Bow November 


ibe 24th 1687, on 1 Pet. iii. 8. London 1688. 


[B] He wrote many pieces in defenſe of the Conſtitution 


both in Church and State with great firength of reaſon 


and perſpicuity.) 1. A Letter to the author of the late 
Letter out of the Country, occaſioned by a former Letter 
to a Member of the Houje of Commons, concerning the 
Biſhops lately in the Tower, and now under ſuſpenſion. 
2. An Anſwer to a late pamphlet intitled, Obedi- 
ence and Submiſſion to the preſent Government demon- 
ftrated from Biſhop OveralPs Convocation- Book : With a 
Poſtſcript in anſwer to Dr. Sherlock's Caſe of Allegi- 
London 1690. 3. Ar Anſwer to Dr. Sherlock's 
Vindication of the Caſe of Allegiance due to ſovereign 
powers, which be made in reply to an Anſwer to a late 
pamphlet intitled, Obedience and Submiſſion to the pre- 
ſent Government demonſtrated from Biſhop Overalls 
Conwocation-Book : With a poſtſcript in anſwer to Dr. 
Sherlock's Caſe of Allegiance, Qc. London 1692. 
4. An Anſwer to @ Letter to Dr. Sherlock written in 
Vindication of that part of Foſephus's Hiflory, which 
gives the account of Faddas's ſubmiſſion to Alexander 


againſt the Anſwer to the piece intitled, Obedience and 


Submiſſion to the preſent Government. London 1692. 
5. A Letter out of Suffolk io a Friend in London, givin 
ſome account of the late ſickneſs and death of Dr. Wi 
liam Sandcroft late Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
London 1694. 6. 4 Letter out of Lancaſhire to a 
Friend in London, giving ſome account of the tryals 
there. Together with fome ſeaſonable and proper Re- 
marks upon it ; recommended to the Wiſdom of the Lords 
and Commons aſſembled in Parliament. London 1694. 
7. A Letter to a Gentleman elected a Knight of the Shire 


verſaries. 


4 ſerve in the preſent Parliament. London I 694. 8. | 


Remarks on ſome late Sermons, and in particular on Dr. 


Sherlock's Sermon at the Temple December the 30th 1694, 
in a Letter to a Friend. 


tions. Together with a Letter to the Author of & 


pamphlet intitled, A Defence of the Archbiſhop's & er- 


mon Fc. and ſeveral other Sermons &c. London 1695. 
9. An account of the proceedings in the Houſe of Com- 
mont, in relation to the recoining the clipped Money, and 
falling the price of Guineas. Together with a particular 
liſt of the names of the Members conſenting and diſſent- 
ing; in anſwer io a Letter out of the Country. London 
1696. 10. A Vindication of King Charles the Mar- 
ir; proving that his Majefly was the author of Eixwv 
BzoiAun, againſt a Memorandum ſaid to be written by 


the Earl of Angleſey, and againſt the Exceptions of Dr. 


Walker and others. To which is added. a Preface, 
wherein the bold and inſolent AQiertiont publiſhed in a 
paſſage of Mr. Bayle's Dictionary relating to the preſent 
Controverſy are examined and confuted. The third edi- 
tion with large Additions ; together with ſome original 


Letters of King Charles the Firſt, &c. London 1711, 


in 4to. The two former editions were in 8vo, 
the firſt printed in 1693, and the ſecond in 1697. 
11. A Defence of the Vindication of King Charles the 


Martyr ; juflifying his Majeſiy's title to Ela B. 


in anſwer to a late pamphlet intitled, Amyntor. Lon- 


don 1699. Mr. Wagſtaffe alſo wrote Prefaces before 


1. Symmons's Reſtitutus: Containing two Epiſtles, four 
whole Sections or Chapters, together with a Poſiſcript, 
and ſome marginal Obſervations, &c. which awere per- 
feftly omitted in the late edition of Mr. Symmons's bock 
intitled, A Vindication of King Charles I, and repub- 
liſhed by Dr. Hollingaworth. London 1693. 2. The 
Dewvout Chriſtian's Manual, by Mr. Jones. London 
1703. 3. 4 Treatiſe of God's Government, and of . the 
Juſtice of his preſent Diſpenſations in this World, By 
the pious, learned, and moſt eloquent Salvian a Prieſt 
of Marſeilles, who lived in the fifth Century, Trang 
lated from the Latin by R. J. Preſobyter of the Church 
of England. London 1700. Theſe two pamphlets 
+ 


he ſecond Edition with Addi- 
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WAG 
verſaries. With great zeal, and as great ſucceſs, he undertook to defend the title of 
King Charles I to the book Eixwv Bacmmy as of that pious Monarch's own writing. 
There have been many attempts to deprive the King of the honour of that compoſition, 
becauſe the treatment he met with from his rebel ſubjects would appear the more inhu- 
man, if he were really ſo good a man as this portraiture repreſents him, It has been 
pretended that Dr. Gauden wrote the piece, and drew this picture of the King for him. 


Mr. Wagſtaffe has ſet himſelf againſt all the oppoſers of the King's title; has collected 
and ſummed up the evidence which eſtabliſhes the King for the undoubted author [C] 2 
Wk an 


are alſo of Mr. Wagſtaffe's writing. 1. The preſent 
fate of Facobitiſm in England. London 1702. A fe- 
cond part in anſaver to the firfl. The firſt was written 
by the Biſhop of Saliſbury. 2. The Caſe of Moderation 
and Occafional Communion, repreſented by wway of cau- 
tion to the true Sons of the Church of England. London 


1705. He wrote likewiſe theſe two ſmall pieces, viz. 


1. His Majeſty's moſt gracious Speech to both Houſes of 


Parliament, with Additions and Explications : Directed 
to the Houſe of Commons by the free-born People of 
England. 2. A Supplement to his Majeſty's moſt gracious 
Speech, directed to the honourable Houſe of Commons, by 
the Commons of England. 


[IC] Has collefted and ſummed up the evidence which 
efabliſhes the King for the undoubted author.] Here are 


{1) Peſence of the Mr. Wagſtaffe's proofs of the King's writing the 
Vindication, pat · book (1). We have Judge Morton reading ſome of 


AC 


It in a rough draught in the King's own hand, in a 
paper taken out of the King's pocket. Major Hunt- 


ington recovered the manuſcript itſelf by the favour of 


General Fairfax, and delivered it to the King at 
Hampton Court. Mr. Levet ſaw the King divers 
times writing of it, read it in the manuſcript, and had 
the book itlelf in charge in the Iſle of Wight. Sir 
Thomas Herbert had the book itſelf given him by the 
King, written with his own hand, ahd which he com- 
pared with other of the King's writings. Mr. Sym- 


mons, to whoſe care the mrs. of it was committed, 


teſtifies upon his death-bed that it was the King's 
own. Mr. Royſton the bookſeller had a meſſage 


from the King to prepare for the printing ſome pa- 


_ and which papers were this very copy, brought 
mber the 23d following. The Printer and Cor- 


rector teſtify, that the copy they printed it by was 


(2) Vindication, 
pag. 53» 


written by the hand of Secretary Odert. And the 
Corrector farther declares, that to prevent the ſeizing 
It by informers, the title was changed (by leave from 
the King) by Dr. Jeremiah Taylor. This is the ſub- 


ſlance of many teſtimonies to be ſeen in their order in 


the Vindication abovementioned, written by our au- 
thor. Before I mention the objections made to the 
King's having written the book, it is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve one artifice of Milton (2) to bring it into diſ- 
reputation. For this book when it firſt came abroad, 
it hung over their heads like a flaming ſword, and 
% it made them tremble, leſt it ſhould influence the 
Nation to take vengeance on the murtherers of ſo 
«© admirable a Prince, and ſo lively appearing in this 


book. By this the Nation knew the King and his 


*« virtues, which they had ſo horribly diſguiſed, and 
they feared their reſentment. Nor could they for- 
bear expreſſing their fears, notwithſtanding the 

bold outfide they carried before men, and even 
Milton himſelf, as audacious and impudent as the 
«© worlſt of them, thus expreſſes himſelf to his readers: 
Same men by policy have accompliſhed, after their 
death, that revenge upon their enemies which in their 
life they were not able; and then inſtances in this 
book, (and parallels it to Cæſar's will) driving to 
the ſame end of flirring up the people to bring him 
that honour, that affection, and by conſequence that 
rewenge to his dead corps, which be himſelf living 
* could never gain. And although through the whole 
« book there appears nothing leſs than a ſpirit of 
«« revenge, nothing more than the King's wonderful 
«« charity and forgiveneſs, even to the worſt of his 
, enemies, yet it is plain they ſtood ſo much in awe 
« of it, were ſo dreadfully afraid of the influence it 
«© might have upon the minds of men, that they did 
« all that was poſſible for them to do to ſuppreſs it; 
«© and when that could not be done, they employed 
« all their arts and talents, all their cunning, power, 
« and intereſt, to lay it at ſome other perſon's door, 
« and to infinuate ſome other was the true author.” 
In purſuance of this deſign we find in the Vindication 

: | 
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ſome (3) proofs of Milton's dexterity. Mr. Hooker, (3) Pag. 107, 


who was Corrector to Mr. Dugard's preſs, the Printer 
of the Icon, teſtifies that Mr. Dugard being impriſoned 
for that ſervice, himſelf fled beyond ſea, and received 
letters from Mr. Dugard, in which he acquainted 
him, that * his wife made application to Preſident 
© Bradſhaw for his releaſe, who told her that he 
« might come out, if he would take advice of a 
&* friend of his, and then he need not lye in priſon. 
„ And accordingly Mr. Milton was ſent to him, who 


„offered him his liberty, if he would do what he 
« would have him ; who refuſed his propoſal, faying, 


« God's will be done, though I be undone. But, 
e ſaid he, how my wife and they juggle together I 
„% know not, but I ſhall get out, and when I am, I 
« will write to my dear Hooker and follow your 
« Chriſtian advice, to be a free priſoner in the in- 
« terim. And Mr. Hooker doth believe, that Mr. 
% Dugard's wife printed Pamela's prayer, taken out 
c of Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, with the alterations 
«made in it, as one of the conditions of her huſ- 
« band's releaſe out of priſon.” Since the firſt edi- 


tion of the Vindication the author hath met with (4) (4) Pag · 117. 


fuller evidence, that this prayer was foiſted in by 


Milton for a pretence to anſwer it. This was after 


ſeventeen editions of the 1 book had appeared 
without any of the prayers; for he added three other 


prayers to that of Pamela. It is probable ſome of 


theſe prayers had been uſed or penned by the King, 
which the party might be maſters of, when they too 

his cabinet or rifled his papers; and theſe being ge- 
nuine would give countenance to the other. They 


were the ſame, which the officers of the army took 


away from Biſhop Juxon after the King's death, to 
whom the King had delivered them with other things, 


as appears from the evidence of Mrs. Whitfeld (5). (5) Yindication, 
Milton himſelf confirms this in his anſwer, ſaying, 's. 122. 


« As immediately before his death to pop into the 
4 hand of that grave Bi whe 

« as a ſpecial relic of his faint-like exerciſes a 
«« prayer ſtoln word for word.” Mr. Wagſtaffe has 


this remark upon Pamela's prayer: But (7) if this (7) Ibid. p. 119. 
« was in his account, a thing ſo ungodly 401 


wicked 
« only to uſe it, what muſt it be to invent it, to 
« forge it, to ſteal it into the King's book, and then 


« impudently to rail upon him for that which was 
« only the work of Milton's own hand? This is 
* iniquity multiplied, lie upon lie, forgery upon for- 


&« gery, and one degree of villany ſuperadded to an- 
„ Other, that it exceeds the audaciouſneſs even of hell 
« itſelf.” The witneſs of this remarkable tranſaQion 
is Mr. Hills, Cromwell's Printer, from whom Dr. 
Gill and Dr. Bernard had it. They both were 


Phyſicians to Mr. Hills, and had frequent con- 
verſation with him (8), and atteſt this. Dr. Gill ſays, (8) Vindication, 
that Hills told him that Pamela's prayer was trans- fag 118. 


ferred out of Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia into Eixwy 
Bxoi2uxy by a contrivance of Bradſhaw's and Milton's : 
and that this was done by means of Dugard the Print- 
er, deſigning thereby to bring a ſcandal upon the 
book, and blaſt the reputation of its author. Dr. Ber- 
nard ſays, that Hills told him he had heard Bradſhaw and 
Milton laugh at their inſerting a prayer out of Sir Philip 
Sidney's Arcadia at the end of King Charles his book, 
that in order thereto they had printed the whole book 
anew. The atteſtations of theſe Gentlemen are to be 
ſeen at length in the vindication. We ſee Milton after 
all this ſet up in ſtate in the Abbey. Thus fared it 


with the Icon at firſt ſetting out. There has been ſince 


a contrivance to deprive the King of his right to it by 
ſeveral methods. One was to put upon the world a 
memorandum of the Earl of Angleſea, ſaid to be found 
by Millington, the auctioneer, in a vacant page of one 
of the printed Icons, when he was ſelling that Earl's 
library by auction. e 

Memorandum 


WEE 


who attended him (6), (6) Ibid- p. 120, 
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and has entirely confuted the aſſertors of Dr, Gauden's writing it. This muſt be obſerved 


by the way, that the attempt to fix the performance upon Dr. Gauden has two inſu- 


perable difficulties to ſtruggle with. 


1. That they who were intimately acquainted 


with chat Prelate have declared themſelves thoroughly convinced, that he was never ca- 
pable of writing it. 2. That if he did write it for the King, he muſt be guilty of moſt 
apparent forgery, in perſonating the King in the acts of piety, devotion, and high 
points of conſcience ; inventing a falſhood, and impoſing it both on the King, and on 


the world; counterfeiting repentance, charity, &c. 


This, Mr. Wagſtaffe obſerves, is 


giving the world a book for the King's which was not his. And if he did own himſelf 
the author, it was abuſing the King, by taking pains to aſſume it to himſelf, But after 
all, the claim indeed is rather made for the Biſhop by his wife and Dr. Walker than by 
himſelf, The whole ſtrength of the cauſe depends upon Biſhop Gauden's teſtimony, as 


Mr. Wa 


gſtaffe has abundantly made appear. For what the Doctor and Mrs. Gauden 


produce falls ſhort of what the Biſhop is reported to have ſaid. The Doctor and Mrs. 
Gauden contradi&t one another, and the Doctor contradicts himſelf. On the other fide 
we have the witneſſes all agreeing, not only in the main fact, but in ſeveral circumſtan- 
ces, and in all the material branches of their reſpective teſtimony, After any man would 
have thought this cauſe over, and Mr. Wagſtafte to have made a complete conqueſt [Di, 


09) Memorandum. x | 
King Charles II and the D. of York did both (in the 
5 laſt Seſſion of Parliament 1675, when I ſhewed them 
« in the Lords Houſe, the written copy of this book, 
„wherein are ſome corrections, written with the late K. 
« Charles I's own hand) aſſure me that this was none of 
« the ſaid King's compiling, but made by Dr. Gauden 
« Biſhop of Exeter, which I here inſert for the unde- 
« ceiving of others in this by atteſting ſo much under 
* my hand. Angleſey.” “ | 
Dr. Walker and Mrs. Gauden do but give teſtimony 
by hearſay and report, that they heard the pretended 
author ſay ſo, and that author under the preſumption of 
advantage and intereſt. The vindicator obſerves that 
there was another piece or two written for the King's 
ſervice by Biſhop Gauden (10). I. 4 Proteſtation 
againſt the King's Death, printed for Mr. Royſton 1648. 
II. Another, proving the Non-Obligation of the Cove- 
nant ; which might put him in the King's favour. 
« And in truth, /ays he, it is very probable that the 
«« proteſtation was the only thing Dr. Gauden was 
„ concerned in; and being printed by Mr. Royſton 
and about the ſame time, might be the occaſion of 
all this miſtake, and might be the book he gave to 
the Marquis of Hertford, if any ſuch thing was 
« ever done.” This was the merit he had to plead 
in order to procure for himſelf the great Biſhoprick 
of Wincheſter. And indeed his pretence of merit for 
writing a book might by his wife and Dr. Walker be 
| underſtood of the King's book, eſpecially if he dropt 
ſome expreſſions which they took in that ſenſe, and he 
was willing to let them go on with the miſtake. And 
when they heard of the new evidence of the Earl's 
manuſcript, they were willing to have that ſtory con- 
firmed which they had before reported upon inſufficient 
foundation. Mr. Wagſtaffe produces reaſons for ſuſ- 
pecting that the memorandum (11) was never made by 
my Lord Angleſey, but forged by ſome other perſon, 
for the very ends for which it hath been ſo often pro- 
duced. Dr. Gauden is called Biſhop of Exeter, which 
he neither was at the pretended time of his writing the 
book, nor at the time the King and Duke ſpoke of 
him to Lord Angleſey. He was Dean of Bocking at the 
time the book was publiſhed, and Biſhop of Worceſter 
at the time this was pretended to be ſaid to the Earl. 
The words, /ays our author, which J here inſert for 
« the undeceiving others in this point, by atteſting ſo 
«© much under my hand, make this memorandum de- 
*« fetive and inſufficient for attaining this end. 1. It 
„ bears no date. 2. It is not atteſted by any witneſs. 
« 3, It was the moſt unlikely courſe to anſwer the 
ends ofthe memorandum itſelf. 4. It is unaccountable 
that the memorandum ſhould be inſerted in a looſe 
«© leaf of a printed book, and not in that manuſcript 
« itſelf which his Lordſhip is ſaid to have ſhewn to the 
“ King and the Duke. 5. There is no appearance 
that this was ſaid to any other perſon.” 
LD] 4fter any man wwould have thought this cauſe 
ovir, and Mr. Wagftaffe to have made a compleat con- 
fue. The author of Anyntor, remarkable for his 
modeity, has indeed ſhewed his talents by annoying the 


Vol. X. 


page To 


(10) Ibid. p. 45+ 


(11) Ibid. page 6, 


there 


enemy. He makes free with Sir William Dugdale for 
his Short View of the Troubles in England; in which that 
great man had recorded Major Huntingdon's and Sir 
Thomas Herbert's evidence for the King's being author 

of the Icon. The evidence of the firſt he pretends to 
invalidate, and charges Sir William with miſtepieſent- 
ing the other. The words in Amyntor are, Now 

+ to ſhew farther how cautiouſly people ſhould rely 

* on Sir William Dugdale, and hiftorians like him, 


we ſhall produce another remarkable inſtance.” Here 


is an hiſtorian diſparaged, who is in poſſeſſion of the 


greateſt eſteem and reſpect that is poſſible for the age he 
wrote in, and that which ſucceeds, to pay to any author. 


And by whom is this Gentleman's veracity called in 
queſtion ? Can the moſt degenerate of our age ever hope 
for a time, when the name of Toland ſhall be ſet in 
competition with that of Dugdale? Men's morals 
may be corrupted, and they may be glad to ſee that 
revelation affronted and burleſqued, which interrupts 
their quiet, and preſents future retribution to their 
view. But their judgment is not to be bribed. 
When they commend the treachery of Toland, they 


unwillingly reverence the integrity of Dugdale. Mr. 


Toland has, in his anſwer to Mr. Wagitaſe, ſhuf- 


fled, and tricked, and trifle! with his reader, paſ- 


ſing over the force of every evidence with a ſneer and a 
flirt, and crying out victory without ever having en- 
tred into the diſpute, Upon producing a Gentleman tat 
ſaw the King writing ſevetal parts of the Icon, Amyntor 
returns, (iz) * All which teſtimonies, cortidering the (12) Pag. 146. 
„ premiſſes, prove no more nor lels, than that the | 
„King could write and read, which was never denied 
« by any that I know.” Mr. Toland was ſure of hav- 
ing gained victory, if the enemies of the King were 
Judges, and from thoſe only does he pretend to claim 
it without proof. This victory too, Which he has 
claimed and not gained, he has the dexternty to fix 
upon record. I mean to get it into Mr. Bay le's Dic- 
tionary. Mr. Bayle indeed puts in the thing with a 
caution, as much as to ſay, H amrigbili informed. 
So that Mr. Toland's diſproof of Mr. Wagitafte's. proofs 
receives not one grain of ſtrength from the Dictionary, 
but ſtands upon the ſame foot it did before, that is, 
on none at all, Mr. Bayle had been impoſed upon in 
the Life of Milton, and was taught to ſay that Milton 
had maintained that the King was not the writer of 
the Ion. Whereas Milton's expreſſions upon that ſub- 
je&t do poſitively or by implication in numberleis 
places admit the King to have been the author. It is 
true Milton would have been glad to have deprived 
the Kivg of that honour, and threw out ſome dark 
innuendo's to ſet people upon queſtioning, if it were not 
done by ſome other hand: yet the following words of 
Milton are a ſubſtantial proof that he could not deny ic. | 
«© (13) But ſince he himſelf (meaning K. Charles) making (13) Preface to 
« new appeal to truth and the world, hath left behind tbe indication, 
« him this book as the beſt advocate and interpreter of ?*S' 9 
« his own actions &c.” The words of Mr. Bay le are 
theſe, by which it will appear with what caution he 
writes (14), though confiding too much in the account (14) In the arti- 
ſent him 1 England by ſuch as found means to ſe- cle of MILTON» 
cure 
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there aroſe another champion, Mr. Toland, who took the field with no leſs zeal than any 
of the reſt, and publiſhed an Anſwer to the Vindication with the title of Amyntor. 
'There is ſo much zeal left in the world for ſupporting the attack upon King Charles's 
memory [E]. and denying him the honour of that pious work, the Icon Baſilike, which 


Mr. Wagſtaffe, in the judgment of the moſt candid, had eſtabliſhed for that Prince 
beyond contradiction 3 that it is neceſſary to mention thoſe, who have renewed the fight, 


for the world to judge what credit their names can challenge. The firſt 1s Dr. Burner 


late Biſhop of Saliſbury, as repreſented by Mr. Oldmixon. The account of the latter 


follows, taken from the Biſhop's Hiſtory of his own Times [F]. 


ture credit with him. Note that in all this I nei- 
e ther ought nor can be conſidered but as a mere tran- 
cc ſcriber of Milton's Life publiſhed in Engliſh. Note 
&« alſo that this paſſage of the Life of Milton has been 
% oppoſed ; for Mr. Wagſtaffe publiſhed ſome Ob/erwa- 
«© ions to weaken the teſtimony of my Lord An- 
« oleſey, the narrative of Dr. Walker, and the pa- 
e pers of Mr. North. But Mr. Toland has refuted 
* them all in his Anyntor, wherein he hath farther dit- 


„ cuſſed all the teſtimonies that are alledged to 
„ aſſert the property of Icon Bafilike to King 


& Charles I. 1 was told that as to both parts of his 
t“ apology he has omitted nothing that was neceſlary 
4c to maintain the full evidence of his proofs, and all 
« the ſtrength they appeared to have before any one 
& wrote againſt them. This is all I can ſay, having 
© never read any thing that was written againſt him, 
& or what was replied by him.” Hence it plainly 
appears, that Milton's, Walker's, &c. and Toland's 
evidence receive no manner of authority from the Hiſto- 
rical Dictionary. That writer's inſerting it ſmells 
ſtrongly of an intereſt made and opportunity uſed to 
make that paſs in Dutch hiſtory, which had been ex- 
ploded in Engliſh. There was for truth's ſake a ne- 
ceſſity of ſaying thus much to be counterpoiſed with 
the fabulous relation ſent over to Holland : that what 


Mr. Bayle owns is wanting in his performance, that is, 


Mr. Wagſtaffe's Vindication and Mr. Toland's Reply 
might be ſomewhere produced for the ſatisfaction of 
thoſe, who before now had heard but one ſide in the 
Dictionary. Mr. Bayle ſuppoſes, that Mr. Toland 


would not have cried out victory without having cut 


down the King's champion and vindicator. It is in- 
deed probable, that the ſincere perſon, who ſent him 
over the relation abovementioned, hinted that, at the 
ſame time, brevity obliged him to leave out the proofs 
of the vindication; brevity too kept back Mr. To- 
land's reply, as if this renowned author ſcorned to le: 
an anſwer ſtand out againſt him without one ſyllable 


of a reply. 


[LE] There is fo much zeal left in the eworld for ſup- 
porting the attack upon King Charles's memory.) Dr. 
Walker is yet remembered in Eſſex where he lived, 
for a remark made upon him by Mrs. Kennet, then 


Mrs. Harris, upon ſhewing her the book in manuſcript, 
which he had written againſt the Icon: ſhe adviſed him 


by no means to print it, obſerving to him that he 


(15) Hiftory of 
15 21 
the Reigns of the 
Stuarts, page 347. 
printed in the 


year 1730. 


had printed one book before, (his wife's Life) for which 


.every body called him fool; and he was now about to 


publiſh another, for which he would be called by a 
worſe name. | | | 

[F] The Account FA the letter follows, taken from the 
Biſhop's Hiſtory of his own 'Times.] Mr. Oldmixon 
the Diſcoverer and Corrector of late Hiſtories (15), 
as he is pleaſed to ſtyle himſelf, has determined that 
Eiken Bafilice was Dr. Gauden's and not the King's 
writing. He repeats Dr. Walker's evidence without 
doubt or heſitation, not ſo much as mentioning one 
of the proofs Mr. Wagſtaffe has brought for the King's 
title, nor one of the objections he has made to the 
other Pretender, expoſing the glaring contradictions 
contained in his Narrative. Pr. Walker concludes; 
« Mrs. Gauden the Biſhop's wife, Mr. Gifford who 


* tranſcribed the copy, that was ſent to the Iſle of 


« Wight, and myſelf believed Dr. Gauden wrote it, 
as much as we could believe any thing; and when 
«« we ſpake of it in his preſence, or in his abſence, 
& did it without the leaſt doubt of his having wrote it, 
« being as much aſſured of it as poſſibly we could be 
Hof any matter of fact: and it is unaccountably 
« ſtrange, that all we, who had the beſt reaſon and 
© faireſt opportunities to know the truth, ſhould all 
« be deceived or impoſed upon, which we were to 


«« the higheſt degree imaginable, if Dr. Gauden wrote 
© it not.” Then mentioning the printing of it, he 
tells us, he had fix of the fineſt impreſſion given 


„ him by Dr. Gauden for his trouble in the matter, 


„ one of which, to uſe his own words, I have ſtill 
«© by me. Fact is not capable of plainer evidence, 
„ eſpecially as it ſtands corroborated by Dr. Burnet 
“ Biſhop of Saliſbury, who wrote thus of it: In the 
« year 1673 in which I had a great ſhare of favour 
« and free converſation with the then Duke of Vork; 
« as he ſuffered me to talk very freely to him about 
«© matters of Religion, and as I was urging him with 
4 ſomewhat out of his father's book, he told me, 
e that book was not of his father's writing; that 
« the letter to the Prince of Wales was never brought 
„ to him, and that Dr. Gauden wrote it, who after 
« the reſtoration brought the Marquis of Hertford, 
„ then Duke of Somerſet, and the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, to the King and the Duke, and both Somerſet 
« and Southampton affirmed Dr. Gauden wrote it. 
„ That the Earl of Southampton ſhewed it to the 


WAKE 


« King at the Ifle of Wight treaty, who read it and 


« approved of it as containing his ſenſe of things. 


« Upon this the Duke of York told Dr. Burnet, that 
te though Sheldon and the other Biſhops oppoſed Gau- 
«« den's promotion becauſe he had taken the Covenant, 
«« yet the merits of that ſervice carried it for him. 
„ The learned Prelate adds, There has been a great 


„ deal of diſputing about this book; ſome are ſo 


„ zealous for maintaining it to be the King's, that 


« they think a man falſe to the Church that denies 


it to be his: Dr. Burnet of the Charter-houſe ex- 
«« preſſed to a perſon of honour now living his ſuſ- 


« picion, that the book was not the King's writing 


% and Lilly, beſides ſaying, that he doubted it a little 
<«« after it came out, adds ſeveral reaſons for it which 
* I think are not wanted.” In the preceding page 
(16) Mr. Oldmixon revives the ſtory of Pamela's 
prayer, which uſhers in thoſe of Dr. Walker's carry. 
ing the Eikon Bafilice to the preſs from Dr. Gauden, 
and the Earl of Angleſey's writing : “ The language, 
as far at leaſt as I am capable of judging, is en- 
* tirely clerical, and not in the leaſt agreeable to King 
Charles his manner in his meſſages and declarations, 

moſt of them drawn by himſelf in a cloſe ſuccinct 
«« ſtyle ; whereas that of Eilon Bafilice is redundant 
and declamatory, and as little becoming the Majeſty 


„ of a Prince, as a caſſock would become a crowned 


“ head. To hint one thing only; the molt pious 
prayer in the book, ityled a Prayer in time of Capti- 
«© wity, is taken almoſt word for word from the prayer 


(16) Pag. 346. 


of Pamela to a Pagan Deity in Pembroke's Arcadia, 


* a Romance.” Whoever compares the proofs 


brought by Mr. Wagſtaffe for the King's title, with 


this Hearſay and Table-talk lately quoted, may judge of 
the credibility of theſe witneſſes. If the number of 
thoſe, who aſſert, upon their own knowledge, the 
King's being author of the Icon, and others who give 
circumſtantial evidence for it, is to have any weight, 
it is im poſſible the other account ſhould be true. But 
why, can it be imagined, ſhould Mr. Oldmixon drop 
Toland, and not ſuffer him to have his ſhare in defeat- 
ing the King's vindicators ? Is not his zeal equal to the 
belt of the Anti-Stuarts ? What has he done to be ex- 


cluded from the liſt of thoſe Heroes? . The language, 


« ſaith Mr. Oldmixon (17), as far at leaſt as I am ca- 
«« pable of judging, is entirely clerical.” This is the 
ſentence of ſentences, which protects the hiſtory from 
being called 4/] of @ fort. With this every judicious 
reader candid or uncandid muſt agree, that he, has 
pronounced according to the capacity of his Judgment ; 
when he finds fault with the King's devotional exer- 
ciſes, his acts of contrition and humiliation, for being 


of 


( 1 7) Pag · 346. 
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Oxon, vol. 2. col. 
1058. 2d edit. 


(5) Idem, Faſti 
Oxon. vol. Zo col. 
201. 


18) Summary of 
40 irs before the 


Reſloration, page 
le. 


(a) Wood, 4th, the 28th 1672 


&WAKE (WILLIAM) Archbiſhop of Canterbury; was ſon of William" Wake 
of Blandford in the county of Dorſet Gentleman, and born in the year 16 57. Feber 


he was matriculated as a Member of Chriſt Church in Oxford (a). Oftober 


the 26th 1676 he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts (5); and June the 27th 1679 that 5 
of Maſter (c). He afterwards entered into holy Orders, and was appointed Preacher (e) Item, ibid; 
to the Society of Grey's. Inn, and in the reign of King James II attended the Lord i 211. 

Viſcount Preſton Embaſſador to France as his Chaplain; and upon his return to England 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral Tracts againſt Popery [4], July the 24th 1689 he 


of a different ſtrain from his meſſages and declarations 
to his ſubjects: when he condemns them as unbecom- 
ing the majeſty of a Prince; as if majeſty and ſtate 
were put on by a ſuppliant and a penitent. The King 
knew his duty and his diſtance better. He wanted not 


the inſtructions of little pragmatical intruders, who are 


ever preſcribing to their betters, from the plenitude of 
their ignorance and ſelf conceit. So pompouſly is a 
ſtupid reflection uſhered in with, 4s far at leaſt as 
„ am capable of judging !” For the ſake of truth, 
(the ſole view of this article) and not for the honour of 
entering the liſts with ſuch an author as Mr. Old- 
mixon, it is neceſſary to ſhew how he hath laid vio- 
lent hands upon himſelf; I mean upon his character 
and reputation, which in ſome countries is as dear to 
men as ſelf. His judgment need not be more expoſed 
than has been done by himſelf in the laſt recited words. 
His integrity has been put to as open ſhame in print- 
ing this account from Biſhop Burnet (18) juſt now 
quoted : for whereas he brings the Biſhop for evi- 
dence againſt the King's title to the Icon; whoever 
reads the whole paragraph wall find how he has im- 
poſed upon his reader by concealing what corroborates 
the former proofs Mr. Wagſtaffe brought. It is indeed 
to the advantage of a good cauſe ſometimes to have 
ſuch an adverſary, as by ſuppreſſing a part of the evi- 
dence ſhews the rancour which moved him to meddle 
with it. This was much heightned by the publiſh- 
„ ing of his book called Ear Bzoiiry, which was 
© univerſally believed to be his own ; and that com- 
<« ing out ſoon after his death had the greateſt run in 


many impreſſions that any book has had in our 


* age. There was in it a nobleneſs and juſtneſs of 
«« thought with a greatneſs of ſtyle, that made it to 
«© be looked on as the beſt wrote book in the Engliſh 


« language: and the piety of the prayers made all 


«« people cry out againſt the murther of a Prince, who 
«© thought ſo ſeriouſly of all his affairs in his ſecret 
© meditations before God. 
high veneration of this book: and I remember that 
„„ when I heard how ſome denied it to be his, I aſked 
* the Earl of Lothian about it, who both knew the 
« King very well and loved him little: he ſeemed 
«© confident it was his own work; for he ſaid he had 
heard him ſay a great many of thoſe very periods 
that he found in that book. Being thus confirmed 
in that perſuaſion I was not a little ſurprized when 


„ in the year 1673, in which J had a great ſhare of 


„ that denies it to be his.” 
doubts it to be his, 


4 favour &c.“ Then follows what Mr. Oldmixon has 
quoted, but with this notorious difference; And 
that Dr. Gauden writ it.” He ſaid Dr. Gauden 
writ it. Affirmed Dr. Gauden wrote it.“ Afirm- 
ed that they knew it was his writing. ** That the 
<< Earl of Southampton ſhewed it to the King at the 
« Iſle of Wight treaty.” Aud that it was carried 
down by the Earl of Southampton, and ſbeaued the King 
during the treaty of Newport, ** Falſe to the Church 
Falſe to the Church that 
The concluſion of the paragraph 
is entirely omitted, as being likely to overturn what 
the quotation was brought for. Yet the evidence 
« ſince that time brought to the contrary has been ſo 


_ * ſtrong, that I mult leave that under the ſame uncer- 


© tainty under which I found it: only this is certain, 
* that Gauden never writ any thing with that force 
his other writings being ſuch, that no man from a 
<< likeneſs of ſtyle would think him capable of writ- 
ing ſo extraordinary a bock as that is.“ As to 


Toland's performance againſt the Icon it is of a piece 


with the reſt of his labours. The ſame ſpirit runs 
through all. It muſt not be wondered at, if he that 
has done what he could to detract from the authority 
of the inſpired writings, and to deprive mankind of 
the invaluable bleſſing of revelation, ſhould, to pro- 
mote the kingdom of darkneſs, rob firſt the pious King 


I was bred up with a 


took 


of the glory of his meditations ; and next rob the 
world of the benefit of his example. This is the 
Coadjutor to Mr. Oldmixon, whom he might have 
ityled his ſincere Fellow-!abourer. But the Biſhop he 
has preduced faith, in the place quoted, ten times as 
much for the King's title to the book as he faith a- 
gainſt it. It is indeed wonderful, that he ſhould put in 
that ſtory of his converſation with the Duke cf Vork, 
and not fee that the evidence he had before given 
would not be overturned by ſuch a piece of hearſay. 
The main point, that Biſhop Gauden wrote the book, 
is fitter to be believed by any man than by Biſhop 
Burnet, who in the fame breath acknowledges that 
Gauden was not capable of writing it. To make the 
beſt excuſe for this; it is poſſible the Biſhop did over- 
hear a converſation, in which Dr. Gauden was allowed 
to have wrote a bool:; and that this book was the 
Proteſtation printed for Royſton already mentioned; 


and that Dr. Walker and Mrs. Gauden had heard the 


Biſhop extolling his merit, and claiming preferment 
for a book he had wrote for the ſervice of King Charles, 
Yet to bring in a ſtory which has not the tenth part 
of proof, which another hath, in contradiQion to which 
this ſtory is brought, ſmells ſtrongly of an ambition 


to be knowing in every thing, to be conſulted in every 


thing, to be, like the fly upon the coach-wheel, de- 
ſirous of the character of making a duſt, though that 
very duſt invalidates his credit, when he is found im- 
pertinently to have claimed it. To have done with 
Mr. Oldmixon, the laſt that has appeared in this baf, 
fled cauſe, and the laſt that, in all probability, will 


appear in it, unleſs ſhame be expunged from human 


race, it muſt be ſaid of him, That fince Lucian's True 
Hiſtory a Falſer Hiftory has not been «wrillen. | 


—Czlum licet & Mare Terris 
Confundas, Homo ſum ————. _ 


There is ſome merit in ſtarting a forgery, but more 

in ſupporting it. The pleaſure which has been ob- 

ſerved in being deceived is therefore a pleaſure, as it 
helps to deceive others, whilſt we appear to be deceived 

ourſelves. | | © 


LA Diflinguiſhed binſelf by frurral rad, againſt 


Pepery. I. An Expoſition of the Doctrine of the Church 
of England in ile ſeveral articles propoſed by Monſieur 


de Meaux, late Biſhop of Condom, in his Expoſition of 


the Doctrine of the Catholic Church, To which is pre- 


fixed a particular account of Monſieur de Meaux's' book. 
In the preface (i) our author ob- (1) Pag. 2. 


London 1686 in 4to. 
ſerves, that ** the firſt deſign of Monſ. de Meaux's book 


was either to ſatisfy or to {educe the late Mareſchal de 


4 'Turenne. 
66 


How far it contributed thereunto I am 
not able to ſay, but am willing to believe, that the 
change that honourable perſon made of his religion 
«« was upon ſomewhat better grounds, than the bare 
« Expoſition of a few articles of the Roman Faith; 
<« and that the author ſupplied either in his perſonal 
conferences with him, or by ſome other papers to us 
unknown, what was wanting to the firſt draught, 


ce 


«. which we have ſeen of this. The manuſcript copy 


„ which then appeared, and for about four years toge- 
ether paſſed up and down in private hands with great 
« applauſe, wanted all thoſe chapters of the Euchariſt, 
« Tradition, the Authority of the Church and A 5: which 
„% now make up the moſt conſiderable part of it; and 
jn the other points, which it handled, ſeemed ſo looſely 
„0 and favourably to propoſe the opinions of the Church 
of Rome, that not only many undeſigning perſons of 
© that Communion were offended at it, but the Pro- 
« teltants, who ſaw it, generally believed, that Monſieur 
« de Meaux durſt not publicly own what in his Ep 
„tion he privately pretended to be their doctrine. 
« And the event ſhewed, that they were not _— 
. 1 th 
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2 degree of Doctor of Divinity (d). Aſter the Revolution he was appointed De- 
"0 uty Clerk of the Cloſer and Chaplain in ordinary to King William and Queen Mary, 
and 1689 was made Canon of Chriſt Church in the room of Dr. Henry Aldrich pro- 

þ | K 7 N , 2 -moted 


« ther miſtaken. For in the beginning of the year 
« 1671 the Expoſition being with great care, and af- 
4 yer the conſideration of many years reduced into the 


« form, in which we now ſee it, and to ſecure all, 
4 fortified with the approbation of the Archbiſhop of 


„ Rheims, and nine other Biſhops, who profeſs that 
« having examined it with all the care, which the im 
4 portance of the matter required, they found it conform- 
* able to the doctrine of the Church, and as ſuch recom- 
«© mended it to the people, which God had committed to 
« their conduct, it was ſent to the preſs. The im- 
10 preſſion being finiſhed and juſt ready to come abroad, 
« the author, who deſired to appear with all ad- 
« vantage to himſelf and his cauſe that was poſſible, 
« ſent it to ſome of the Doctors of the Sor bonne for 
vc their approbation to be joined to that of the Biſhops, 
« that ſo no authority, ordinary or extraordinary, 
«« might be wanting to aſſert the doctrine contained in 
« jt, to be ſo far from the ſuſpicion the Proteſtants had 
4 conceived of it, that it was truly and without diſ- 
« guiſe Catholic, Apoſtolic, and Roman. But to the 
« preat ſurprize of Monſieur de Meaux, and thoſe 
* who had ſo much cried up his treatiſe before, the Doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne, to whom it was communicated, 
« inſtead of the approbation that was expected, con- 
« firmed what the Proteſtants had ſaid of it; and, as 
«© became their faculty, marked ſeveral of the moſt 
«© confiderable parts of it, wherein the Expoſition by the 
« too great deſire of palliating had abſolutely per- 


«© yerted the doctrine of their Church. To prevent the 


«« open ſcandal, which ſuch a cenſure might have cauſed, 
% with great induſtry and all the ſecrecy poſſible the 


% whole edition was ſuppreſſed, and the ſeveral places, 


« which the Doctors had marked, changed; and the 
« copy ſo ſpeedily ſent back to the preſs again, that 
« in the end of the ſame year another much altered 


«© was publicly expoſed, as the jr/? impreſſion that had 


& at all been made of it. Yet this could not be ſo pri- 


| Advertiſement, 
pet · To 


(2) Ibid. pag. 
LY 


(3) Ibid, page 17 


<< vate]y carried on, but that it ſoon came to a public 
% knowledge; inſomuch that one of the firſt anſwers 
« that was made to it, charged Monſieur de Meaux 
« with this change. I do not hear, that he bas ever 
« yet thought fit to deny the relation, either in the ad- 
« wertiſement prefixed to the later editions of his book, 
wherein yet he replies to ſome other paſſages of the 
« ſame treatiſe, or in any other vindication : whether 
it be that ſuch an imputation was not conſiderable 
enough to be taken notice of, or that it was too 
«* true to be denied, let the reader judge. But cer- 
tainly it appears to us not only to give a clear ac- 


<« count of the deſign and genius of the whole book, 
but to be a plain demonſtration, how 1mprobable 


«© foever Monſieur de Meaux would repreſent it, hat 


j: is not impoſſible for a Biſhop of the Church of 


« Rome, either not to be ſufficiently inſtructed in his re- 
* ligion to know what is the doctrine of it ; or not juffi- 
c ciently fincere, as without diſguiſe to repreſent it. And 
« ſince a copy of that very book ſo marked, as has 
* been ſaid, by the Doctors of the Sorbonne, is fallen 
« into my hands, I ſhall gratify the reader's curi- 
« ofity with a particular view of ſome of the 
1% changes that have been made, that ſo he may 


% judge whether of the two were the cauſe of thoſe 


4% great advances, which the author in that firſt edi- 
“tion had thought fit to make towards us.” He then 


obſerves (2), that many of the Church of Rome were diſ. 


ſatiſſi ed with Monſieur de Meaux's Expoſition ; and that 
Monſieur M., one of the Roman Communion, had fi- 
niſhed an anſwer to it, brfore any of the Proteſtants were 
publiſhed, however upon ſome certain conſiderations it 
was thought fit ta ſuppreſs it. Our author afterwards 
tells us (3), with regard to the deſign of his own book, 
that having by a long converſe among the Papiſts of 
our own and other countries perceived, that either by 
the ignorance or malice of their inſtructors, they 


have generally very falſe and imperfe&t notions of our 


opinions in the matters in controverſy between us, J 
bave ſuffered mel ſays he, 10 be perſuaded to purſue 
the method of Monſieur de Meaux's Expoſition, as to the 
Doctrine of the Church of England; and oppoſe ſincerely 
ta what he pretends is the opinion of the Roman Church 


that form of faith, that is openly profeſſed and taught 
without any diſguiſe or diſſimulation among us. This 
tract of our author was anſwered in 4 Vindication of the 
Biſhop of Condom's Expoſition of the Doctrine of the 
Catholic Church, in anſwer to a book intitled, An Ex- 
poſition of the Doctrine of the Church of England, &c. 
With a Letter from the ſaid Biſhop, 1686 in gto. To 
this our author replied in a book intitled, II. A De- 
fence of the Expoſition of the Doctrine of the Church 
of England again/? the Exceptions of Monſieur de Meaux 
late Biſhop of Condom, and his Vindicator, London 1686 
in to. This occaſioned A Reply to the Defence of the 
Expoſition of the Doctrine of the Church of England; 
being a farther Vindication of the Biſhop of Condom's 
Expoſition of the Doctrine of the Catholic Church. 
With a ſecond Letter from the Biſhop of Meaux, 1687 
in 4to. In anſwer to which Mr. Wake publiſhed, III. 
A ſecond Defence of the Expoſition of the Doctrine of 
the Church of England, againſt the new Exceptions of 
Monfieur de Meaux and his Vindicator. Part I. in 
which the Account, which hath been given of the Biſhop 
of Meaux's Expoſition is fully vindicated ; the diſtinction 
of old and new Popery hiftorically aſſerted; and the doc- 
trine of the Church of Rome in frint of image-worſhip 
more particularly conſidered. Part II. in which the 
Romiſb doctrines concerning the nature and object of reli- 
gious worſhip, of the Invocation of Saints, and worſhip 
of images are confidered, and the charge of Ido/atry made 
good againſt thoſe of the Church of Rome upon the account 
of them. London 1688 in 4to. While the ſecond part 
of this treatiſe was writing, there was publiſhed A full 
Anſwer to the ſecond Defence of the Expoſition of the 
Doctrine of the Church of England. In a Letter to the 
Defender. IV. A Diſcourſe of the holy Euchariſt, in the two 
great points of the Real Preſence and the Adoration of the 
Hoſt. In anſwer to the Two Diſcourſes lately printed at 
Oxford on this Subject. To which is prefixed a large 
hiſtorical preface relating ta the ſame Argument. Lon- 
don 1687 in 4to. In the preface (4) our author ob- (4) Pag. 6, 
ſerves, that if we inquire preciſely into this buſineſs | 
« of tranſubſtantiation, we ſhall find the firſt foundation About 646 or 
« of it laid in a cloiſter by an unwary Monk about the 640. See Blondel, 
beginning of the 7th century; carried on by a ca- - . 
bal of men aſſembled under the name of a (a) Ge- MALE 
neral Council to introduce the worſhip of images into (4) 2 Concil, 
the Church anno 787 ; (6) formed into a better Nic. 
ſhew by another (c) Monk anne 818, and he too (4) Blondel, l. e. 
oppoſed by almoſt all the learned men of his age; cap. 18. pag. 
and at laſt confirmed by a (d) Pope, of whom their 426. 
own authors have left us but a very indifferent (e) cha- C paſchaſius 
racter, and in a () Synod, of which I ſhall obſerve Radbertus. 
only this, that it gave the Pope the power of un- | 
making of Kings, as well as the Prieſis that of mak- (d) See the Trea- 
ing their God,” V. A Diſcourſe concerning the nature iſe of Tranſub- 
of Idolatry, in which a late authors [Samuel Parker, ln, Hit. 


«6 
6. 
cc 
«6 
66 
46 
«c 
«6 
© 


c«c 
«6 
* 


Biſhop of Oxford's] true and only notion of 1dolatry [in of the des e. 


his Reaſons for abrogating the Teſt] is confidered ſe) Innocent III. 
and confuted. London 1688 in 4to. VI. Sure and Super omnes mor- 
honeſt means for the converſion of all Hereticks, and _— _ 1oſus : 
wholeſome Advice and Eæpedients for the Reformation of Juper ws, Fe 

? : niægue fititor 
the Church, Tranſlated and publiſhed with a preface by in/ariabilis, & 
our author at London 1688 in gto. VII. Ar hiftori- ad omnia ſcelera 
cal Treatiſe of Tranſubſtantiation (written by an author PFE dares 
of the Communion of the Church of Rome) wherein is i F 2 W 
made appear, that according to the Principles of that RMatt, Paris. 
Church this Doctrine cannot be an article of Faith, Pub- 


liſhed by our author at London 168 7 in 4to. VIII. Tao (4) Cencil. La- 


| Diſcourſes of Purgatery and Prayer for the Dead. teran. IV. Can. 


London 1688 in qto. IX. 4 Continuation of 3. de Hæreticis. 
the preſent State of the Controverſy between the Church 
of England and the Church of Rome: being a full 
Account of the Books, that haue been of late written 
on both fides. London 1688 in 4to. In the preface 
our author tells us, that this is an exact collection, as 
far as he was able to make it, of the controverſy on 
both ſides, between our Divines and thoſe of the Church 
of Rome, and in that, /ays he, the victory of truth 
« over error. Never certainly was any cauſe more 
intirely baffled than the Popiſh is at this time. Ne- 
« ver was a controverſy more fully handled, and that in 
« ſuch a manner as t0 inſtruct even the meaneſt ca- 
4 I pacities, 
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{e) 14em, Arb. moted to the Deanery thereof (e). January 24th 1694 he was collated to the Rectory 
Oxon, col. 1059+ Of St. James's Weſtminſter (7); and February the 16th 1501, was inſtalled Dean of 
% Newcourt, Exeter (g). July the 28th 1705 he was nominated to the 


81 


| ] e of Lincoln, and Oftober (s) bo Forks 
12 wor the 2 1ſt following conſecrated to it (H); and in January 1715-6 tranſlated to the Arch- as. 


lican. p. 86. 
biſhopric of Canterbury, in which he was confirmed on the 16th of that month. Be- 1 
ſides his writings in the Convocation-diſpute, of which we have given an account in the (% 1dem, ibid, 
article of Biſhop ATTERBURY, and his remarkable ſpeech in the Houſe of Lords“ 
upon Dr. Sacheverel's trial, he publiſhed ſeveral other works, viz. Preparation for 
Death, being a Letter ſent to a young Gentlewoman in France in a diſtemper, of which 
ſhe died, the fourth edition of which was printed at London 1688 in 12mo. An Engliſh 
Verſion of the Genuine Epiſtles of the Apoſtolical Fathers, London 1693 in 8vo. Charges 
to his Clergy, a Catechiſm and Sermons. He tranſlated likewiſe from the French into Engliſh, 
A Letter from ſeveral French Miniſters fled into Germany upon account of the Perſecution in 
France to ſuch of their Brethren in England as approved the King's Declaration touching Li- 
berty of Conſcience. In 1719 a Letter ſuppoſed to be written by him to a Profeſſor at 
Zurich in Swiſſerland, containing very bitter invectives againſt Dr. Hoadly Biſhop . of 
Bangor, and others who favoured his doctrines, occaſioned two ſevere pamphlets to be 


publiſhed againſt his Grace [B]. 


« pacities, than this has been in theſe laſt years. In- 
% ſomuch that there is ſcarce a perſon among us ſo ig- 
4 norant, that is not able to make a ſtand againſt the 


ſe diſtinguere waleant, wel aliis deſcribere. Atque uti- 


nam etiam hoc ullimum nobis querele argumentum eſſet. 


He died at Lambeth January the 24th 1736-7, 


and 


* ſo many and ſuch various forts of Separatiſts from 
„her Communion, that they want proper names to 


„ diſtinguiſh themſelves from one another, and to de- 


French tongue. Let it here ſuffice to ſay in a word, 
that theſe men are highly diſpleaſed with all Con- 


« rudeſt attacks of our adverſaries. Now our very * ſcribe themſelves to other men. And I wiſh this 
% Footmen eſteem themſelves, (and I think have ſatisfied ©* was our greateſt matter of complaint. But that 
the world that they are not miſtaken) an equal match which the ſpirit of God foretold ſhould come to __ 
« for Jeſuits, i. e. for thoſe, who would at leaſt be muſt be fulfilled, Even among ourſelves men have Act. 20. 30. 
« thought the moſt able men of their party, and dropt ** ariſen, ſpeaking perverſe things. But why do 1 . 
« down from heaven on purpoſe to oppoſe the growth * men ? Even Paſtors and Biſhops themſelves pull 
« of the Proteſtant hereſy.” „ down with their own hands the Church, in which 
B] tn 1719 a letter ſuppoſed to be written by him to © they miniſter, and to whoſe Doctrine they have 
4 Profeſſor at Zurich in Swifſerland, containing very bit- *«« more than once ſubſcribed. They, to whom the 
ter invectiues againſt Dr. Hoadly Biſhop of Bangor, and ** preſervation of the Church is committed, and whoſe 
others «who faweured his Doctrines, occaſioned tau ſevere duty it is to watch againſt her enemies, and to re- 
pamphlets to be publiſhed againſt his Grace.) This letter © prove, reſtrain, and puniſh them according to their 
was publiſhed in a piece printed in Swiſſerland, and en- demerits ; even theſe endeavour to overthrow the 
titled, Oratia Hiſtorica de Beneficits in Ecclefiam Tiguri- ** authority of that Church, for which they ought, - 
nam collatis, and is as follows. Eccleffia Anglicana © not only to contend, but upon occaſion even to lay 
divifionibus perrupta, & ſchiſmatibus diviſa ; tot ac * down their lives. What the pleas and tenets of 
tam variis hominum ab ipfius ſacris ſeſe ſegregantium © theſe innovators are, you may in ſome meaſure 
generibus confuſa eft : ut nullis propriis nominibus vel iff © know from two pamphlets lately written in the 


Sed impleri oportet quaecunque ſpiritus Dei olim futura © feſſions of Faith, and with all ſubſcriptions to Ar- 
l, 5 prædiæit, adeo & inter nos ipſos exſurrexerunt viri lo- * ticles ; and would have a liberty, or rather a licenſe 
, Ad. 20, 30. quentes perverſa. Et quid dico viri? imo Paſtores, E- © granted for all men, not only to believe, but to 
5 piſcopi ipſi manibus Ecclefiam diruunt, in gud miniſtrant; * ipeak, write, and preach, whatſoever they think 
ad ejus doftrinam pluries ſubſeripſere 3; quibus Defenſio * fit, though the Grace of the Holy Spirit, the Di- 
Eccleſia commiſſa 3 quorum munus eft invigilare contra „ vinity of Chriſt, and all other fundamental articles 
a hoſtes ej us, eoſque promeritis redarguere, compeſcere, pu- © of our Religion ſhovld thereby be overturned. 
| nire; etiam hi illius Eccliſæ audtoritatem labefactare What Chriſtian is not amazed, that thoſe things 
nituntur, pro qua non tantum certare, verum, fi res ita * ſhould be ſaid of any men, that bear but the name 
poſtularet, etiam mori debuerint. Quæ ſunt horum No- „ of Chriſtians? Who can but lament, that thoſe 
wvatorum Placita ex duobus nuperis ( ſeriptis Gallico ſer- © grievous wolves are not only driven away from the 
| none) libellis aliquatenus diſcernere valtatis. Uno hic * ſheepfold , but received even within the walls of 
eq- verbo dixifſe ſufficiat, his hominibus omnes Fidei Confeſ- © the Church, and admitted to her honours, offices, 
;  ftones, omnes Articulorum ſubſcriptiones, animitils diſpli- * and government? But ſo it is, that while we re- 
* cere; velle eos Libertatem, ſeu verius Licentiam, omni- © gard only the things of this world, we wholly for- 
IA 1 bus concedi, guæcunque libuerit, non tantum credendi, ſed ** get thoſe, that concern another. And becauſe by 
II. wy dicendi, ſcribendi, prædicandi; etiamſi Gratia ſpiritis “ the toleration and advancement of ſuch men, ſome 
x ” ſancti, Chriſti Divinitas, aliaque omnia Religionis noflre © (who have nothing more at heart than to keep 
6 | Principia maxime fundamentalia exinde forent defiru- ** themſelves in their places and power) hope to in- 
or enda. Quis hæc Chriſtianus de hominibus ſaltem Chriſ- “ gratiate themſelves with the populace, they are not 
oF Ast. 10. 29. tianis dici non obſtupeſcat ? Quis non doleat hujuſmodi ** at all ſolicitous what becomes of the Church; of 
_ 72855 auuοe Buptig non tantum non ab ovili longè arceri, de- the Faith, of Religion, or in ſhort of Jeſus Chriſt 
= rum etiam intra ipſa Eccleſiæ pomæria recipi ; ad hono- © himſelf and his truth. Pardon me, moſt worthy 
PTY res, ad officia, ad gubernacula ejus admitti ? At verd *© Sir, that giving way to a juſt grief, I expreſs my 
ita ſe res habet, dum ad ea, que ſunt hujus ſeculi unice ** reſentment againſt theſe enemies of our Religion 
reſpicimus, prorſum obliviſcimus eorum que ad alterum more ſharply than my manner is. I ſhould think 
La- ſpectant. Et quia horum hominum Tolerantia & pro- © myſelf guilty of betraying the faith, if I did not, 
=  motione quidam ſe populi favorem conciliaturos ſperant ** 
ei, 
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| ( quibus id unice cordi eft, ut in ſuis ſe dignitatibus & 


Potentia tueantur) parum curant quid de Eccleſia, de 
Fide, de Religione, de ipſo denique Feſu Chriſto, ejuſque 
veritate eveniat. Inoſcas, vir ſpectatiſſime, 7 dum 
juſto animi dolore indulgeam, indignationem meam contra 


 hoſee Religiouis noſtræ inimicos paulo aſperius quam pro 


more meo expreſſerim. Reum me putarem proditæ fidei, fi 
non his hereticis quawvis occaſione oblata anathema dixerim. 
i. e. The Church of England broken in pieces with 
« diviſions, and rent with tchiſms, is diſtracted with 


Vol. X. 


whenever occaſion ſerves, anathematize theſe here- 
e wes.” | | | 

The two pamphlets written upon occaſion of this 
letter are entitled, A hort Vindication of the Lord Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury from the imputation of being the 
author of a letter lately printed at Zurich concerning the 
fate of Religion in England. London 1719 in gro. 
A letter to the Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, proving 
that his Grace cannot be the author of the letter to an 
eminent Preſbyterian Clergyman in Swiſſerland, in which 
the preſent flate of Religion in England is blackened and 


expoſed, 
X : 
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(* Pag. 19, 20, 
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4% „ "I Mis- markes--,.. 


| See Art, 20, 


WAL 


and left ſeveral daughters, one of whom is married to Dr. John Lynch, Dean of 
G «ͤͤ 1 2g th ot 5 A; | 1 


expoſed, and the preſent miniſtry are miſrepreſented and 
traduced. London 1719 in 8vO. This laſt piece is 
ſappoſed to have been written by Mr. Thomas Gordon 
the tranſlator of Tacitus ; and the author of it quotes 
(*) ſome paſſages from his Grace's writings, particu- 
larly from his Defenſe of the expoſition of the Doctrine of 
the Church of England, wherein, p. 80, 81. his Grace 
obſerves, that in matters of Faith a man is to 
judge for himſelf, and the Scriptures are a clear and 
«« ſufficient rule for him to judge by; and therefore 
« if a man be evidently convinced upon the beſt en- 
« quiry he can make, that. his particular Belief is 
founded upon the Word of God, and that of the 
Church is not, he is obliged to ſupport and adhere 
«© to his own belief in oppoſition to that of the 
„Church. And the reaſon of this muſt be very evi- 
« dent to all thoſe, who own, not the Church, but 


„ the Scriptures to be the ultimate rule and guide of 


«© their Faith. For if this be ſo, then individual per- 
* ſons, as well as Churches, muſt judge of their Faith, 
„according to what they find in Scripture . .. . . . 
« and if they are evidently convinced, that there is a 
«« diſagreement in any point of Faith between the 


voice of the Church and that of the Scripture, they 


« muſt ſtick to the latter rather than the former; 
* they muſt follow the ſuperior, not inferior guide. 
is moſt juſt and reaſon- 
„ able, and moſt agreeable to the conſtitutions of the 
„ Church of England, which does not take upon her 
to be the abſolute miſtreſs of her members, but al- 
<« Jows a higher place and authority to the guidance 


* of the Holy Scripture, than to that of her own 


« deciſions.” Some other paſſages are likewiſe quoted 


from a Sermon preached by his Grace at St. James's 


Weſtminſter on the 5th of November 1699, and en- 


| titled, Falſe Prophets tried by their Fruits, wherein, p. 


a) Life of Ed- 
— Waller Eſq; 
pag · 1, 2. prefixed 
to his Poems, th 


edit. London 


1712. Wood, 

Atben. Oxon, 

vol. 2. col. 24. 

26 edit. ſays, 

that he was born 

March the 14th 
1606. 


12, 13, 15. he aſſerts, © That the right of examining, 
* what is propoſed to us in matters of Religion, is not 


any ſpecial privilege of the Paſtors or Governors of 


e the Church, but is the common right and duty of 
« all Chriſtians whatſoever.” And that every par- 
*«« ticular perſon is to anſwer to God for his own ſoul, 
«© and muſt examine, as far as he is able, both what 
«© he believes and how he practiſes, and upon what 


«© grounds he does both, and not follow any Aſſem- 
« bly, though of never ſo much ſeeming authority. 
TE + And yet how confidently do ſome men tell us, 
« that we muſt believe them before our own reaſon ? 


* . . , that it is Schiſm, Hereſy, and I know not 
« what beſides, to doubt of, or differ with them in 


any thing, that they require us to believe; and that 
much better were it to ſhut our eyes altogether, and 


go on blindfold under their conduct, than to follow 


the cleareſt light, that Seripture, or reaſon, or even 
ſenſe itſelf, can give us. But let them aſſume what 
*© authority they pleaſe to themſelves, and raiſe what 
clamour they can againſt us, when all is done, this 


„ concluſion will remain as firm as heaven, and clear 


* as any firſt principle of ſcience, that if the Scrip- 
e tures be, as we all agree that they are, the word 
of God, and were written for our inſtruction, then 
« we muſt follow the conduct of them, and hold faſt 


to the truth, which they deliver, though not only 


* a company of aſſuming men, calling themſelves 
* the Church, but the whole world ſhould conſpire 
“ againſt us.” | | | 

The two pamphlets abovementioned were anſwered 


in another intitled, A Vindication of the Orthodox Cler- © 


gy, in anſover to two ſcurrilous Li el, pretending to be 


a Vindication of the Lordſhip of Canterbury, but ſcanda- 


lauſſy reflecting upon his Grace and our moſt orthodox 
Clergy. London 1720 in 8 Wo. 2 


S WALLER (EDMOND) was deſcended of a good family [A], and ſon of 
Robert Waller Eſq; of Agmondeſham in Buckinghamſhire [B], by his wife Anne, 
daughter of John Hamden of Hamden in that county Eſq; [CI], and ſiſter of John 
Hamden Eſq; who diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in the beginning of the Long Parlia- 


ment. 


He was born March the 3d 1605 (a) at Coleſhill (H), which gives Hertford- () Life, pag. a. 


ſhire the honour of his birth; for though Coleſhill be in the pariſh of Agmondeſham, —4 e 2a 


it is in the county of Hertford. His father dying when he was very young, the care of Hl. 


Vincbmore - 


his education fell to his mother, who ſent him to Eaton School [D], where having 
made a good proficiency in Grammar learning, he was removed to King's College in 
| e Cambridge; 


[4] Deſcended of a good family.) The family of 
Waller in Buckinghamſhire was a younger branch of 
the Wallers of Kent. Richard Waller of Spendhurſt 


in Kent Eſq; was Sheriff of that county the 16th of 


Henry VI. He ſerved in the wars of France under 
Harry V. and took Charles Duke of Orleans, Gene- 
ral of the French army, priſoner at the battle of Agen- 
court. He brought him into England, and, according 


to the cuſtom of thoſe times, had the cuſtody of that 


Prince, whom he kept in honourable reſtraint for 


twenty four years at Gromebridge, his ſeat, near Spend- 


hurſt; and in the tune of this retirement rebuilt his 


manſion-houſe at Gromebridge on the old foundati- 


on. He was a great benefactor to the Church of 


Charles I, 
of Buckingbamſhire removed thither out of Kent, and 


(1) Life of Ed- 
mond Waller, 


V; page 2, 3, 4. 


prefixed to his 


Poems, gth edit, 


Spendhurſt, where his arms remain in fſtone-work 
over the porch ; and in them we find an addi- 
tion to the former bearing of the family, aſſign- 
ed by King Henry to him and his deſcendents, 
viz. a creſt with the arms of France hanging by 
a label on an oak with this motto, Hæc fructus Vir- 
tuſ is, in remembrance of the glorious ſervices of Richard 
Waller at Agencourt. From him Sir William Waller, 
who was Sheriff of Kent the 22d of Henry VII. 
lineally deſcended ; and tradition ſays, the family had 
then 7000 pounds a year. But it was very much re- 
duced in the time of Sir William Waller, who was one 
of the Parliament-Generals in the wars againſt King 
We do not find at what time the Wallers 


ſeitled at Agmondeſham ; but it ſeems not to have 
been long before the time of our Poet's father, be- 
cauſe a family of ſuch fortune could not have eſcaped 
furniſhing the county with a Sheriff, and we find none 
of this name 1a the rolls (1). | 


Waller had been at all at Eaton-ſchool. 


[B] Robert Waller Eſq; of Agmondeſham in Bucking- 
hamſbire.] He was educated to the law, and practiſed 
at the bar ſome time, but quitted that profeſſion, and 
retired to a country-life,'which he repented, looking 
upon it as too idle. He had a great eſteem for the 
Common Law, the ſtudy of which he preferred to that 
of the Civil. He was a man cf parts and virtue, and 
wrote an advice to his ſon, Mr. Edmund Waller ; which 
manuſcript was ſome years ago in the hands of Mrs. 
Waller, widow of Dr. Stephen Waller, our Poet's ſon. 
This Mr. Waller improved the eſtate ſo much, that it 
was looked upon as one of the belt in the county, and 


he left his ſon at his death 3500 pounds a year (9). (2) Ibid. page a, 
[C] His wife, Anne, daughter of Fohn Hamden of % | 


Hamden in that county Eſqg;) She lived in her widow- 


hood, at Beconsfield, where ſhe often entertained Oliver 


Cromwell, to whom ſhe was related, though ſhe was a 
Royaliſt in her principles; and when Cromwell viſited 
her there, ſhe would frankly tell him how his pre- 
tentions would end, Cromwell uſed merrily to throw 
a napkin at her in return, and ſaid he would not enter 
into a further diſpute with his aunt, for ſo he uſed 
to call her, tho' not quite ſo nearly related. However 
finding at laſt, that Mrs. Waller was more in earneſt, 
than he was in jeſt, and that ſhe cerreſponded with 
perſons of her own principles in favour of the King, 
the was for ſome time made a priſoner to her daughter 
in her own houſe (3). 

[D] Sent him to Eaton ſchool.) This is the account 
in his Life (4) ; but Mr. Wood (5) tells us, that be 
was moſtly educated in Grammaticals under one Dobſon 
Miniſter of Great Wycombe in Bucks, «who had been edu- 
cated in Eaton-ſchool, without mentioning that Mr. 


(3) Ibid. pag. 4, 
5 


(4) Ibia. Page 5 


(5) Oxon, vol. 3» 
col, 24+ 
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9 Life, page 5» 


it 1s 


| (4) Ibid, p. 6-14, 


George Morley, afterwards Biſhop of Wincheſter, 


WAL 


Cambridge; and it is manifeſt, that both at Eaton and Cambridge, he muſt have been 
aſſiduous in his ſtudies, ſince he acquired ſo fine a taſte of the Ancients in ſo ſhort a 


time; for at ſixteen or ſeventeen years of age he was choſen into the laſt Parliament of 
King James I, and ſerved as Burgeſs for Agmondeſham. In 1623 Prince Charles had 
like to have been caſt away in the road of St. Andre coming from Spain; upon which 
Mr. Waller wrote that admirable poem, intitled, Of the Danger his Majeſty (being 
Prince) eſcaped in the Road at St. Andero, at an age, when, generally ſpeaking, perſons 
of the moſt forward parts begin juſt to diſcover themſelves, and at a time when the 
Engliſh Poetry had hardly any harmony or grace in it (c). In 1628 he wrote a Poem 
on his Majeſty's receiving the news of the Duke of Buckingham's Death. He was now 
known at Court, and careſſed by all the people of quality, who had a reliſh of learn- 
ing and wit, and was one of the famous club, of which the Lord Falkland, Sir Francis 
Wainman, Mr. Chillingworth, Mr. Godolphin, and other eminent men, were mem- 
bers 150 We have not been able to learn certainly at what time he was married; but 
uppoſed, that his firſt wife Anne, daughter and heir of Edward Banks Eſq; was 
dead, before he became enamoured of the Lady Dorothy Sidney ; and that he was 
then a widower, and about the four or five and twentieth year of his age, when he be- 
an to have a paſſion for Sachariſſa, which was a borrowed name which he gave that 
Lady, daughter to the Earl of Leiceſter, and afterwards wife to the Earl of Sunder- 
land [F]. His wife Anne abovementioned dying in childbed, left him one daughter, 


who married Mr. Dormer of Oxfordſhire. His ſecond wife was Mary of the family of 
Breſſe or Breaux, by whom he had a numerous iſſue (d). He was returned Burgeſs for 


Agmondeſham in the Parliament, which met in April 1640, in which he o | 
the Court [G]; as he did likewiſe in the beginning of the Long Parliament, which 


[Z] Was one of the famous club, of which the Lord 
Falkland, Sir Francis Wainman, Mr. Chillingworth, 
Mr. Godolphin, and other eminent men, were members.] 
At one of their meetings they heard a noiſe in the 
ſtreet, and were told, that a ſon of Ben. Johnſon's 
was arreſted, They ſent for him, and he proved Mr. 


Mr. Waller liked him ſo well, that he paid the debt, 
which was no leſs than 100 pounds, on condition that 
he would live with him at Beconsfield, which he did 
eight or ten years together ; and from him Mr. Wal- 
ler uſed to own, that he learned a taſte of the ancient 


Poets, and got what he had of their genius, But it is 


evident from his Poems written before-this incident of 
Mr. Morley's arreſt, that he had early acquired that 
exquiſite taſte, however he improved and inlarged it 
afterwards by Mr. Morley's converſation and ailiſt- 


ance, to whom this adventure proved very advantage- 


ous ; for Mr. Waller introduced him into that learned 
and polite ſociety, as the Lord Falkland did Mr. 
Edward Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendou, at the 
ſame time ; and the friendſhip continued between them 
till both were greater men (6). | 

[F] Began to have a paſſion for Sachariſſa, which 


was a borrowed name, <which be gave that Lady, 


daughter to the Earl of Leiceſter and afterwards wife 


to the Earl of Sunderland.) Upon the marriage of that 
Lady to the Lord Spencer, afterwards Earl of Sunder- 
land, which was ſolemnized July 1, 1639, he wrote 
the following letter to the Lady Lucy Sidney, her ſiſter. 
«© Madam, | | 5 
In this common joy at Penſhurſt I know none, 
to whom complaints may come leſs unſeaſonable 
e than to your Ladyſhip, the loſs of a bed-fellow be- 
ing almoſt equal to that of a miſtreſs ; and there- 
«« fore you ought at leaſt to pardon, if you conſent not 
to the imprecations of the deſerted, which jult hea- 
<«« ven no doubt will hear. May my Lady Dorothy, 


if we may yet call her ſo, ſuffer as much, and have 


«© the like paſſion for this young Lord, whom ſhe 
«« has preferred to the reſt of mankind, as others have 
had for her ; and may his love, before the year go 
„% about, make her taſte of the firſt curſe impoſed on 
womankind, the pains of becoming a mother ! May 
her firſt-born be none of her own ſex, nor 1o like 
«© her, but that he may reſemble her Lord as much 
« as herſelf! May ſhe, that always affected filence 
« and retiredneſs, have the houſe filled with the noiſe 
« and number of her children, and hereafter of her 
«« grand-children ; and then may ſhe arrive at that 
great curſe ſo much declined by fair Ladies, old 


age! May ſhe live to be very old, and yet ſeem 


« young ; be told ſo by her glaſs, and have no 
« aches to inform her of the truth ; and when ſhe 
„ ſhall appear to be mortal, may her Lord not mourn 


4 


9 


ppoſed 
met 


« for her, but go hand in hand with her to that 
“place, where we are told there is neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage, that being there divorced, 


« My revenge being immortal, I wiſh all this may 
alſo befall their poſterity to the world's end, and 
© afterwards! To you, Madam, I wiſh all good 
* things, and that this loſs may in good time be hap- 
«« pily ſupplied with a more conſtant bed- fellow of the 
© other ſex. 
* beg pardon for this trouble from | 
_ *© Your Ladyſhip's moſt humble ſervant, 
Eats „E. Waller.“ 


He lived to converſe with the Lady Sunderland, when 
ſhe was very old; but his imprecations relating to 
her glaſs did not ſucceed, for my Lady knew ſhe had 
the diſeaſe, which nothing but death can cure; and 
in a converſation with Mr. Waller and ſome other 
Ladies and Gentlemen at the Lady Wharton's at 
Woburn near Beconsfield, ſhe then aſked him in raillery, 
When, Mr. Waller, will you write ſuch fine verſes upon 
me again? Oh Madam, ſaid he, when your Ladyſbip is 
as young again (7). 


we may all have an equal intereſt in her again! 


Madam, I humbly kiſs your hands, and 


(7) Ibid, 
[G] In which he oppoſed the Court.) The writer of 3. 


his Life obſerves (8), that, an intermiſſion of Par- (8) Pag. 15. 


« liaments for twelve years had diſguſted the nation, 
« and the Houſe met in no good humour to give mo- 
« ney. It muſt be confeſſed, ſome late proceedings 


” 


* cover themſelves, whenever the King came to aſk 


for a ſupply ; and Mr. Waller was one of the firſt to 


*« condemn thoſe meaſures. A ſpeech he made in the 
cc 


his principles as to government. 
40 


Indeed we cannot 
but confeſs he was a little too inconſtant in them, 
and was not naturally as ſteady, as he was judicious; 
which variable temper was the cauſe of his loſing 
„his reputation in a great meaſure with both parties, 
«© when the nation became unhappily divided. His 
«* love to Poetry and indolence laid him open to the 
e inſinvations of others, and, it may be, prevented 
his fixing ſo reſolutely to any one party, as to make 
* him a favourite of either. As Mr. Waller did not 
«© come up to the heights of thoſe, who were for an 
„unlimited monarchy, ſo he did not go the lengths of 
« ſuch as would have ſunk the Kingdom into a Com- 
“% monwealth ; but had ſo much credit at Court, that 
jn this Parliament the King particularly ſent to him 
« to ſecond his demand of ſome ſubſidies to pay off the 
« army. And Sir Henry Vane objecting againſt firſt 
« voting a ſupply, becauſe the King would not accept 
« it, unleſs it came up to his proportion, Mr. Waller 
«« ſpoke earneſtly to Sir Thomas Jermyn, Comptroller 
&* of 


4 


had raiſed ſuch jealouſies, as would be ſure to dif- 


Houſe on this occaſion (9), and which is printed (9) April 22, 
at the end of his Poems, gives us ſome notions of e 


pag. 12 
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met November the 3d following [H]. In the latter end of the year 1642 he was one 
of the Commiſſioners appointed by the Parliament to preſent their propoſitions for 
peace to his Majeſty at Oxford [1]. In 1643 he was deeply engaged in the deſign for 
reducing the City of London and the Tower to the ſervice of his Majeſty ; which being 
diſcovered, he was impriſoned, and fined ten thouſand pounds [K], Upon this he 


travelled 
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r of the Houſhold, to ſave his maſter from the effects 
« of ſo bold a falfity ; for, ſays he, I am but a Country- 
« Gentleman, and cannot pretend to know the YL 
« Mind. But Sir Thomas durſt not contradit the 
« ' Secretary, and his ſon, the Earl of St. Alban's, af- 
« terwards told Mr. Waller, that his father's cowar- 


« diſheartened himſelf to proceed in it. They were 
« all upon their trials condemned; Tomkins and 
« Challoner only were hanged ; Waller had a re- 
« prieve from General Eſſex, and after a year's im- 
„ priſonment he paid a fine of ten thouſand pounds, 
« was pardoned, and travelled into France.” Mr. 
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1 dice ruined the King. | Thomas May tells us (15), that the“ ſcope of this (15) Hifory of 
[H] A. he did likewiſe in the beginning of the Long plot was to have put in execution the Commiſlion e Parliament e 
Parliament, which met November the 3d following.) of Array within London and Weſtminſter, and fo 2 which 
He was choſen to impeach Judge Crawley, which he * to have raiſed a ſufficient force for the King's ſide + 7 Jö, 
did in a warm and eloquent ſpeech at a conference of ** to ruin the Parliament. Many Citizens of London May 203 gere 
both Houſes in the painted Chamber July the 6th 1641, „ were in the plot, together with ſome Gentlemen tary for the Par- 
which ſpeech was ſo highly applauded, that twenty * beſides, who had taken an oath of ſecrecy among t, B. 3. c. 
(ro) Life, pag. thouſand of them were fold in one day (10). The “ themſelves, and were the more animated in it upon Lon 7 edit. 3 
. writer of his Life obſerves (11), “ that he a long while promiſes, which Maſter Waller, the chief man in fol. . ” 
« yoted in this ſeſſion with thoſe, who were moſt diſ- ** eminence among them, a Member of the Houſe of - 
(11) Ibid. pag. affected to the Adminiſtration. And when on the“ Commons, had made to ſome of the reſt, that | 5. 


16, 17. 


(12) Mr. Wal- 


ler's ſon-in-law, 


(13) Memorials 
of the Engliſh 


Affairs, pag, 67. 


edit. London 
I 732. 


(14) Ibid, p. 70. 


great breach between the King and Parliament a 
war enſued, he did not leave the Houſe, but, as Dr. 
Birch (12) phraſes it from his own mouth, followed 
ce the opinion of the then Lord Dorſet and the Neuters. 
« Tt is likely that Mr. Waller might here put a gloſs on 
« his actions, and that he ſtaid out of complacency to 


his uncle Colonel Hamden, or followed his preſent 
* opinion, which might waver afterwards, Whe- 


« ther it was his precaution, or fear, or generoſity, or 
« loyalty, that put him upon it, we are creditably in- 
<« formed he ſent a thouſand broad pieces to the King 
« at Nottingham, when his Majeſty ſet up his ſtan- 
« dard there; yet he ſtaid with the Parliament, and 
4 continued ſo to do, till that plot was diſcovered, 
« which coſt him and his family ſo dear, that they 
„could never recover it.“ | | 


[1] I the latter end of the year 1642 he ewas one 
of the Commiſſioners appointed by the Parliament to pre- 


ent their propofitions for peace to his Majeſly at Oxford.] 
Att. White tells 45 (13) that when Mr. Waller 
kiſſed the King's hand in the garden at Chriſt Church, 
his Majeſty ſaid to him, Though you are laſt, yet you 
are not the worfl nor the leaſt in our favour. © The 
* diſcovery of a plot, continues Mr. Whitelacke, then in 


* hand in London to betray the Parliament, wherein 
„Mr. Waller was engaged with Chaloner, Tomkins 


«© and others, which was then in agitation, did ma- 
« nifeſt the King's Courtſhip to Mr. Waller to be for 
«« that ſervice.” | | | 

[X] In 1643 he wwas deeply engaged in the deſign far 
reducing the City of London and the Tower to the ſer- 
vice of his Majeſty, w-hich being diſcovered he was impri- 
foned, and fined ten thiuſand pounds.) Mr. Whitelocke's 
account of this affair is as follows (14). © June 1643, 
„% ſays he, began with the arraignment of Waller, a 
« Member of the Houſe of Commons, Tomkins, 
«© Challoner, and others, conſpiring to ſurprize the 
« city-militia and ſome Members of Parliament, and to 
„let in the King's forces to ſurprize the city, and 
„ diſſolve the Parliament. Waller, a very ingenious 
© man, Was the principal actor and contriver of this 
„plot, which was in deſign when he and the other 
« Commiſſioners were at Oxford with the Parliament's 
«« propoſitions ; and that being then known to the King 
&* occaſioned him to ſpeak the words to Waller, when 


he kifled his hand, (though you are the laſt, yet you 


are not the worſl, nor the leaſt in our favour, ) as 
is before remembered. When he was examined 
“ touching this plot, he was aſked whether Selden, 
Pierpoint, Whitelocke, and others by name, were 
5 acquainted with it. He an{wered, that they were 
ot, but that he did come one evening to Sel- 
« den's ſtudy, where Pierpoint and Whitelocke then 
were with Selden, on purpole to impart it to them 
all; and ſpeaking of ſuch a thing in general terms 
& thoſe Gentlemen did ſo inveigh againſt any ſuch 
«& thing as treachery and baſeneſs, and that which 
„ might be the occaſion of ſhedding much blood; 
« that he ſaid he durit not for the awe and reſpect, 
« which he had for Seiden and the reſt, communi- 
« cate any of the pariiculars to them, but was almoſt 


% many Members of both Houſes of Parliament were 
« engaged in the plot, and would in due time be 
aſſiſtants to it; though it proved in concluſion, 
*« that Maſter Waller was not able to make good fo 
« much as he had promiſed. The plot was horrid, 
and could not poſlibly have been put in execution 
without great effuſion of blood, as muſt needs ap- 
c« pear by the particular branches of it, which were 
«« confeſſed upon the examinations of Maſter Waller, 
% Maſter Tomkins, Maſter Challoner, Maſter Haſſel, 


cc 


« Maſter Blinkhorne, Maſter White, and others the 


chief actors of it.” That which appeared by the 
Narrative-declaration publiſhed by authority of Parli- 


ament, was to this effect; that 1. They ſhould ſeize 


into their cuſtody the King's children, 2. To ſeize 
upon ſeveral Members of both Houſes of Parliament, 
upon the Lord Mayor of London, and the Committee 


of the Militia there, under pretence of bringing them 


to legal trial. 3. To ſeize upon all the City's out- 
works and forts, upon the Tower of London, and all 
the magazines, gates, and other places of importance 
in the City. 4. To let in the King's forces, to ſur- 
prize the City with their aſſiſtance, and to deſtroy all 
thoſe, who ſhould by authority of Parliament be their 
oppoſers; and by force of arms to reſiſt all payment 
impoſed by the authority of both Houſes for ſupport 
of thoſe armies employed in their defenſe. © Many 
other particulars there were, continues Mr. May, too 
*« tedious to relate at large; as what ſignals ſhould 
„have been given to the King's forces of horſe to 
« invade the City; what colours for difference thoſe 
of the plot ſhould wear to be known to their fel- 
* lows, and ſuch like. Much heartened they were 
in this buſineſs by a Commiſſion of Array ſent from 
« Oxford at that time from the King to them, and 
* brought ſecretly to London by a Pay: the Lady 
% Aubigny, daughter to the Earl of Suffolk, a wi- 
„ dow ever ſince the battle of Keynton, where the 
Lord Aubigny her huſband was ſlain. That Com 
“ miſſion of Array was directed from the King to 
„Sir Nicholas Criſpe, Sir George Stroud, Knights, to 
«« Sir Thomas Gardiner, Knight, Recorder of London, 
«« Sir George Binion, Knight, Richard Edes, and 
Marmaduke Royden, Kſquires, Thomas Browne, Peter 
Paggon, Charles Gennings, Edward Carleton, Robert 
Abbot, Andrew King, William White, Stephen Bol- 
&« ton, Robert Aldem, Edmund Foſter, Thomas Blink- 
Horne of London Gentlemen; and to all ſuch other 
*« perſons, as according to the true intent and purport 
< of that Commiſſion ſhould be nominated and ap- 
pointed to be Generals, Colonels, Lieutenant Colo- 
«nels, Serjeant Majors, or other officers of that 
„ Council of War. But this conſpiracy was pre- 
«« vented, and proved fatal to the contrivers, bein 
detected upon the laſt day of May (which hap- 
„ pened at that time to be the day of the monthly 
*« faſt) and Maſter Waller, Maſter Tomkins, with other 
*+ of the forenamed conſpirators, being apprehended, 
« were that night examined by divers grave Mem- 
„bers of the Parliament, of whom Mr. Pym was 
Done, and afterwards reſerved in cuſtody for a trial. 


. b * They 


(76) Fiery of 
the Rebellion, 
B. J. page 247. 
edit. Oxford 
170% in 8 vo. 


„ They were arraigned in Gulld-EHall, and Maſter 


& aller, Maſter Tomkins, Maſter Challoner, Maſter 


« Haſell, Maſter White, and Maſter Blinkhorne were 


* all condemned. None were executed but Maſter 


« Tomkins and Maſter Challoner, being both hanged, 
« Maſter Tomkins in Holborne, and Maſter Challoner 


„% in Cornhill, both within fight of their own dwel- 


« ling houſes, Maſter Haſell died in priſon, Blink- 
« horne and the other were, by the mercy of the 
„ Parliament, and the Lord General, reprieved and 
© ſaved afterwards, Maſter Waller, the chief of 
© them, was long detained priſoner in the Tower; 
and about a year after, upon payment of a fine cf 
« ten thouſand pounds, was pardoned and releaſed to 
« go travel abroad. It was much wondered at, and 
„ accordingly diſcourſed of by many at that time, 


hat the reaſon ſhould be, why Maſter Waller, 


« being the princi pal agent in that conſpiracy, (where- 
% us Faſter Tomkins and Maſter Challoner, who had 
* been drawn in by him as their own confeſſions, 


even at their deaths, expreſſed, were both executed) 


« did eſcape with life. The only reaſon which I 
«© could ever hear given for it, was, that Maſter 
« Waller had been fo free in his confeſſions at the firſt, 


„ without which the plot could not have been clearly 


detected, that Maſter Pym and other of the exa- 
« miners had engaged their promiſe to do whatever 
„ they could to preſerve his life. He ſeemed alſo 
% much ſmitten in conſcience, and deſired the comfort 
of godly Miniſters, being extremely penitent for 
* that foul offence ; and afterwards in his ſpeech to 
„the Houſe (when he came to be put out of it) 
much bewailed his offence, thanking God, that ſo 
* miſchievous and bloody a conſpiracy was diſcover- 
« ed, before it could take effect.“ The Earl of Cla- 
rendon has given a particular account of this plot (16) ; 
„of which, ſays be, it was thought by many, and 
« averred by others, who I believe did not think ſo, 
« that I knew as much as moſt men.“ 
that Mr. Waller „was a Gentleman of a very 


« fortune and eſtate, and of admirable parts and fa- 


« culties of wit and eloquence, and of an intimate 
« converſation and familiarity with thoſe, who had 
*« that reputation. He had from the beginning of 
&* the Parliament been looked upon by all men as a 
« perſon of very intire affections to the King's ſer- 
vice, and to the eſtabliſhed government of Church 
and State; and, by having no manner of relation to 


the Court, had the more credit and intereſt to pro- 


« mote the ſervice of it. When the ruptures grew ſo 
great between the King and the two Houſes, that 
« very many of the Members withdrew from thole 
«© Councils, he among the reſt, with equal diſlike, 
« abſented himſelf; but at the time the ſtandard was 


„ ſet up, having intimacy and friendſhip with ſome 


e perſons now. of nearneſs about the King, with the 
King's approbation, he returned again to London, 
where he ſpoke upon all occaſions with great 
„ ſharpneſs and freedom; which {now there were ſo 
„ few there that uſed it, and there was no danger of 
being over-voted) was not reſtrained, and therefore 
«* uſed as an argument againſt thoſe, who were gone 
« upon pretence, that they were not ſuffered to de- 
« clare their opinion freely in the Houſe ; which 
„ could not be believed, when all men knew what 
liberty Mr. Waller took, and ſpoke every day with 
«*« impunity againſt the ſenſe and proceedings of the 
Houſe. This won him a great reputation with all 


„ people, who wiſhed well to the King; and he 


« was looked upon as the boldeſt champion the 
«© Crown had in both Houſes ; ſo that ſuch Lords and 
«© Commons as really deſired to prevent the ruin of 
„the Kingdom, willingly complied in a great fami- 
** liarity with him, as a man reſolute in their ends, 
and belt able to promote them. And it may be 
* they believed his reputation at Court ſo good, that 
« he would be no ill evidence there of other men s 
« zeal and affection: and ſo all men ſpoke their minds 


freely to him, both of the general diſtemper, and 


of the paſſtons and ambition of particular perſons ; 
«« all men knowing him to be of too good a fortune, 
« and too wary a nature, to engage himſelf in de- 
„ ſigns of danger or hazard.” Mr. Tomkins above- 
mentioned had married his ſiſter, and was Clerk of the 
Queen's Council, of very good fame for honeſty and 


YoLl. X. 


He obſerves. 


ability, and of great intereſt and reputation in the 
City, and BM. much wick: thats oth diſliked 
the proceedings of the Parliament; from--whom he 
learned the diſpoſition of the Citizens upon all acci- 
dents, which he freely communicated ts his brother 
Waller, as the latter imparted to him what obſerva- 
tions he made from thoſe with whom he converſed. 
Mr. Waller told him how many Lords and Commons 
were for a peace, Mr. Tomkins made the. ſame rela- 
tion with reſpe& to the moſt ſubſtantial men of Lon- 
don; which Mr. Waller reported to the well-affeted 
Members of both Houſes, and Mr. Tomkins to the 
well. affected Citizens; whence they came to a con- 
cluſion, that if they heartily united in the mutual 


aſſiſtance of one another, they ſhould be able to pre- 


vent thoſe tumults, which ſeemed to countenance the 
diſtractions, and the Houſes would be induced to terms 
of moderation. The Lord Conway at that time com- 
ing from Ireland, incenſed againſt the Scots, and diſ- 
contented with the Parliament here, and finding Mr. 
Waller in good eſteem with the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and in great friendſhip with the Ear! of Port- 
land, entered into the ſame familiarity ; and being a 
ſoldier, in the diſcourſes they had, infinuated, that it 
was convenient to inquire into the numbers of the 


well- affected in the City, that they might know whom 


they had to truſt to. Mr. Waller telling Mr. Tom- 
kins this, the latter imparted it to his contidents there z 
and it was agreed, that ſome truſty perſons in every 
e pariſh and ward about London ſhould make a liſt 
of all the inhabitants, and by gueſſing of their ſe- 
veral affections, compute the ſtrength of the party, 
which oppoſed an accommodation, and of that 
which was for it.” The Earl of Clarendon de- 
clares, that he was perſuaded the utmoſt project in this 
deſign was to beget ſuch a combination among the 
party well affected, that they would refuſe to conform 
to thoſe ordinances of the twentieth part, and other 
taxes for the ſupport of the war ; and thereby, or by 
Joint petitioning for peace, and diſcountenancing the 
other, who petitioned againſt it, to prevail with the 
Parliament to incline to a determination of the war. 
But that there ever was, /ays the Earl, any formed 


c 
cc 
«c 


a 


*« deſign, either of letting in the King's army into 


* London, which was impoſlible to be contrived, or 
Hof raiſing an army there, and ſurpriſing the Parli- 
** ament, or any perſon of it, or of uſing any violence 


in or upon the City, I could never yet ſee cauſe to 
% believe.” But it unluckily happened, that while 


this combination was on foot, Sir Nicolas Criſpe 
rocured a Commiſſion of Array to be ſent from Ox- 
ord to London, which was carried by the Lady Au- 
bigny, and delivered to a Gentleman employed by Sir 


Nicolas to take it of her; and this being diſcover- 
ed at the ſame time that Mr. Waller's plot was, 


the two conſpiracies were blended into one ; though 
the Earl of Clarendon is ſatisfied, that they were two 
diſtinct deſigns. His Lordſhip relates the diſcovery 


of Mr. Waller's plot in this manner. A ſervant of 


Mr. Tomkins, who had often curſorily over-heard his 


maſter and Mr, Waller diſcourſe of the ſubject, which 


we are upon, placed himſelf behind a hanging at a 


time when they were together; and there, whilſt ei- 


ther of them diſcourſed the language and opinion of 


the company, which they kept, overheard enough to 


make him believe, that his information and diſcovery 


would make him welcome to thoſe, whom he thought 
concerned, and ſo went to Mr. Pym, and acquainted 
him with all he had heard, or probably imagined. 


'The time when Mr. Pym. was made acquainted with 
it is not known ; but the circumitances of the pub- 
= it were ſuch, as filled all men with apprehen- 
ions. 
their ſolemn faſt day, when, being all at their Sermon 
in St. Margaret's Church in Weſtminſter, according 
to their cuſtom, a letter or meſſage was brought pri- 


vately to Mr. Pym; who thereupon, with ſome of the 


moſt active members roſe from their ſeats, and after a 
little whiſpering together, removed out of the Church. 
This couid not but exceedingly affect thoſe, who ſtayed 
behind; immediately they ſent guards to all the 
priſons, as Lambeth- houſe, Ely-houle, and ſuch places, 


where malignants were in cuſtody, with directions to 


ſearch the priſoners ; and ſome other places, which 
they thought fir ſhould be ſuſpected. After the Ser- 
mons 

Y 


It was on Wedneſday the 31ſt of May, 
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(17) Pag. 22. 
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mons were ended, the Houſes met, and were only 
then told, that letters were intercepted going to the 
King and the Court at Oxford, which expreſſed ſome 
notable conſpiracy in hand, to deliver up the Parlia- 
ment and the city into the hands of the Cavaliers ; 
and that the time for the execution of it drew very 
near. Hereupon a Committee was appointed to exa- 
mine all perſons they thought fit, and to apprehend 
ſome nominated at that time. And the ſame night 
this Committee apprehended Mr. Waller and Mr. 
Tomkins, and the next day ſuch others as they ſuſ- 
peed. But this diſcovery is related as follows in a 


manuſcript cited in the Life of Mr. Waller (17); 


where we are told, that“ he was betrayed by his 
« ſiſter Price and her Preſbyterian Chaplain Mr. 
«© Good, who ſtole ſome of his papers; and if he 
„had not ſtrangely dreamed the night before he was 
« ſeized, that his filter betrayed him, and thereupon 
« burnt the reſt of his papers by the fire leſt in his 
« chimney, he had certainly loſt his life for it.” The 
Farl of Clarendon obſerves, that when Mr. Waller 
was ſeized, ** he was ſo confounded with fear and 
«© apprehenſion, that he confeſſed whatever he had 
« {aid heard, thought, or ſeen, all that he knew 
« of himſelf, and all that he ſuſpected of others, 


« without concealing any perſon of what degree or 


LY 


quality ſoever, or any diſcourſe that he had ever 
« upon any occaſion entertained with them; what 
* ſuch and ſuch Ladies of great honour, to whom, 
upon the credit of his great wit and very good re- 
* putation, he had been admitted, had ſpoke to him 
in their chambers of the proceedings in the houſes, 
and how they had encouraged him to oppoſe them ; 
what correipondence and intercourſe they had with 
„ ſome Miniſters of State at Oxford, and how they 
« derived all intelligence thither. He informed them, 


** 


4 


c 


1 that the Earl of Portland and the Lord Conway had 


been particular in all the agitations, which had been 
« with the Citizens; and had given frequent advice 
and directions, how they ſhould demean themſelves ; 
and that the Earl of Northumberland had expreſſed 
« very good wiſhes to any attempt, that might give 
« a ſtop to the violent actions and proceedings of the 
% houſes, and produce a good underſtanding with the 
„ King.” The Houſes were or ſeemed to be ſo a- 
larmed with the diſcovery of the Plot, that fix days 


* 


aſter they took a ſacred vow and covenant, Which was 


alſo taken by the city and army, denouncing war 
againſt the King more directly than they had done 
before. The Earl of Portland and Lord Conway were 
impriſoned on Mr. Waller's accuſation, and often con- 
fronted with him before the Committee, where they 
as peremptorily denying as he charging them, and 
there being no other witneſs but he againſt them, 
they were * a while in reſtraint, and then bailed. 
The Earl of Northumberland, though charged by him 


to be a well-wiſher to the conſpiracy, yet on the ac- 


count of his great reputation was proceeded againſt 
very tenderly. Mr. Waller after he had, ſays the 
Earl of Clarendon, with incredible diſſimulation acted 
ſuch a remorſe of conſcience, that his trial was put off 
out of Chriſtian compaſſion, till he might recover his un- 
der landing (and that was not till the heat and fury of 
the proſecutors was reaſonably abated by the ſacrifices 
they had made) and by drawing viſitants to himſelf of 
the moſt poaerful Miniſters of all factions, had, by his 


liberality and penitence, his receiving vulgar and wile 


(18) On Tueſday 
July +> 1643 · 


ſayings from them with humility and reverence, as clearer 
conwidlians and informations than in his life he had ever 
had; and diſtributing great ſums to them for their prayers 
and ghoſtly counſel, ſo ſatisfied them, that they ſatiiſied 
others ; cas brought at his ſuit to the Houſe of Commons- 
Bar (18), where (being a man in truth very powerful 
in language, and who by what he ſpoke, and in the 
manner of ſpeaking it, exceedingly captivated the good- 
ahl and benevolence of his hearers, which is the higheſt 
part of an Orator ) with ſuch flattery, as was moſt ex- 
attly calculated to that Meridian, with ſuch a ſubmiſ- 
fron, as their pride took delight in, and ſuch dejection of 
mind and ſpirit, as was like to couſen the major part, 
and be thought ſerious, he laid before them ** their own 
* danger and concernment, if they ſhould ſuffer one 
of their body, how unworthy and monſtrous ſoever, 
to be tried by the ſoldiers, who might thereby grow 
to that power hereafter, that they would both try 
thoſe they would not be willing ſhould be tried, and 


- - 
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<« for things which they would account no crime; the 
« inconvenience and inſupportable miſchief whereof wiſe 
« Commonwealths had foreſeen and prevented by ex- 
*« empting their own members from all judgments but 
„ their own 3” he prevailed not to be tried by @ Council 
of War, and thereby preſerved his dear-bought life ; ſo 
that in truth he does as much obe the Reeping bis head 
to that oration, as Catiline did the hſs of his to thoſe of 
Tully ; and by having done ill very well, he by degrees 
drew that reſpect to his parts, which always carries 
ſome compaſſion to the perſon, that he got leave to com- 
pound for his tranſpreſſion, and them to accept of teu 
thouſand pounds (which their affairs wanted) for his 
liberty. Whereupon be had leave to recollef himſelf in 
another country ( for his liberty was to be in bantſhment ) 
how miſerable he had made himſelf in obtaining that 
leave to live out of his own. And there cannot be a 
greater evidence of the ineſtimable value of his parts, 
than that he lived after this in the good affection and 
eſteem of many, the pity of moſt, and the reproach and 


ſeorn of few or none. 


Mr. Fenton in his Ob/erwations on forme of Waller's TIER 
(19) Pag. clxĩi. 


poems, &c. (19) printed in his edition of that writer, re- 
marks that as the Earl of Clarendon has been cenſured hy 
ſome for having induſtriouſly repreſented Mr. Waller's 
behaviour on the occaſion of the plot in too diſadvan- 
tageous a light; his Lordſhip's impartiality will in 
ſome meaſure be vindicated by the following letter of 
our author to the Earl of Portland, firſt publiſhed from 
the original in the hands of Dr. Thomas Tanner, late 
Biſhop of St. a 5 by Mr. Fenton in his edition of 
Mr. Waller's works. e 


« My Lord, 

*« Having obtained leave to write to your Lordſhip, 
and having but a very little time to perform it in, 
« 1 ſhall not make an apology to ſatisfy you (as I 
« might do) of the way I proceed in; which if it 
«« were to be tried by the rules of neceſſity and honour 
« (even in the common acceptation thereof) if you 
% knew all circumſtances, I doubt not but I ſhould be 
* juſtified therein. My Lord, I beſeech you, know 
„ that this buſineſs was never meant for your know- 
" ledge, either by the Lord Conway, or Sir Hugh Pol. 
* lard. The only reaſon I imparted it to your Lord- 
« ſhip was, that by you (in whom J had ſo great con- 
* fidence both for your judgment and friendſhip to- 
*« wards me) I might be inſtructed, how far that Lord 
Conway might be truſted, with whom Sir Hugh fo 
* often urged me to ſpeak. This you might perceive 
by ſome ſtrangeneſs towards you, when we firſt 
«« met at Pollard's chamber, and often after, when 
„ that Lord whiſpered to me apart, which for the 
«« moſt part he did, when he mentioned the Earl of 


Northumberland; ſo that but for me, I think, 


(nay I am confident) you had never known any 
thing of this buſineſs, which was by them prepared 
% for another. And therefore I cannot imagine why 
« you ſhould wed it ſo far, as to contract your own 
ruin by concealing it, and perſiſting unreaſonably 
« to hide that truth, which without you already is, 
« and will every day be made more manifeſt. Can 


edit. London 
I 7 30. 


you imagine yourſelf obliged in honour to keep that 


* ſecret, which is already revealed by another; or 


4 poſſible it ſhould be a ſecret, which is known to one 


of the other ſex, though for a time denyed. No, 


« my Lord, be moſt aflured, that if you {till perſiſt 
* to be cruel to yourſelf for others ſakes that deſerve 
It not, it will nevertheleſs be made appear cer 
“long, I fear, to your ruin. Sure, if I had the hap- 
« pineſs to wait on you, I could move you to com- 
„ paſſionate both yourlelf and me, who (as deſperate 
as my Caſe is) am deſirous to die with the honour of 
« being known to have declared the truth, which, God 


„% knows, I have in every circumſtance to the utmoſt 


of my remembrance, And once more I beſeech you 
«« for God's ſake (the fountain of truth) to do the like. 
„Much more I have to ſay, (if I might be permitted 


„to confer with your Lordſhip about it) whereby I 


can demonſtrate, that you have no reaſon in the 


* conſideration of honour, profit, or friendſhip, vain- 


„ly to contend to hide what is already revealed, and 
«« ſhall at laſt be made moſt manifeſt, inconſiderately 
« to throw yourſelf away for the intereſt of others, 
* and ſuch to whom you are leſs obliged than you 
Hare aware of; and to them to make a ſacrifice of 
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travelled into France, where he continued ſeveral years [£]. In 1645 there was pub- 


liſhed an edition of his Poems [MJ]. Upon his return to England he ſided with the 


men in power, particularly Oliver Cromwell, with whom he was very intimate [N, 


and upon whom he wrote a Panegyric in 1654, as he did a Poem on his death in 
1658 [O]. At the Reſtoration he was treated with great civility by King Charles II, 
who always made him one of the party in his diverſions at the Duke of Buckingham's 
and other places, and gave him a grant of the Provoſtſhip of aton College, though 
that grant proved of no effect (e). He fat in ſeveral Parliaments after the Reſtoration. 
He continued in the full vigour of his genius to the end of his life, and his natural viva- 
city bore up againſt his years, and made his company agreeable to the laſt. P]. 
He died of a dropſy October the 21ſt 1687 [I], and was interred in the Church- 
yard of Beconsfield, where a monument is erected to his memory {R]. He left ſeveral 


children 


“ your noble family; and (as much as in you lies) [2] He died of a Dropſy October the 21} 1687.] 


« of the life and fortune of him, that has ever been 
© moſt unfeignedly, and never more ſhewed it than 
« in the humble and hearty advice he now gives you, 
« Your Lordſhip's moſt humble and 
* molt faithful Servant and Kinſman, 


Finding his diſtemper increaſe, he ordered his ſon in- 
law Dr. Peter Birch to defire all his children to join 
with him, and to give him the Sacrament. He at the 
ſame time profeſſed bis Chriſtian Faith with great 


except Lord Jermyn, afterwards Earl of St. Alban's, 


field Eſq; lately a Member of the Honourable Houſe of 


one of his Majeſty's private Muſick. Lo this edition is 


men in power, particularly.Oliver Cromwell, with æubom 


Roman ſtory ; and he frequently took notice, that in 


he did a poem upon his death in 1658.) Againſt theſe 


_ earneſtneſs, telling them, that he remembered when 
the Duke of Buckingham once talked profanely before 
King Charles, he told him, My Lord, I am a great 
deal older than your Grace, and believe ] have heard 


| | „ Edm. Waller. 
«© May God in time direct your | 
cc heart to that, which is moſt 
« pleaſing to him, and the only 
« way to pteſerve yourſelf before 


but I have lived long enough to ſee there is nothing in 
« 1t be too late! 


them, and ſo ] hope your Grace will (22). The author 
of his Life (23) tells us, that be died in Aurumn 1688; 
but this is contrary to the epitagh of Mr. Waller, 
cited in that Life, where he is ſaid to have died October 
the 21ſt 1687. | | 


[L] Trawelled into France, where he continued ſeveral 
years.] He took over with him his Ladies jewels to 
ſupport him, and lived very hoſpitably at Paris, and 


who was the Queen of England's Prime Miniſter when 
ſhe kept her Court there, there was no Engliſh table 
but Mr. Waller's, which was ſo coſtly to him, that he 
uſed to ſay he was at laſt come to the Rump jewel. 
He reſided moſt part of the time he was at France at 
Roan, where Margaret, his eldeſt daughter by his 
ſecond wife, was born (10). | 9 
[1M] Iz 1645 there was publiſhed an edition of his 
Poems.) It was printed at London in 8vo with this 
title; Poems c. written by Edmond Waller of Beconſ. 


The inſcriptions on it were written by Mr, Thomas 
Rymer ; and are as follow. | i 


On the Weſtern end; 


EDbMUxͤDTWALILERI Hic jacet id quantum morti ceſſit, 
Qui inter Poetas ſui temporis facie princeps, 
Lauream, quam meruit adoleſcens, 
Octogenarius haud abdicavit. 

Huic debet Patria Lingua quod credas 
Si Grace Latinegue intermitterent, Muſe 
Logui amarent Anglicè. 


On the South ſide : 


Commons. All the Lyrick Poems in this book were ſet 
by Mr. Henry Lawes Gent. of the King's Chapel, and 


prefixed a Dedication of Mr, Waller to a Lady, whoſe | 90 | 
name 1s not mentioned, | Heu, Viator, tumulatum vides EDMUuN DU d WALLER, 
OV] Upon his return to England, he fided with the Qui tanti nomims Poeta, QI idem avitis opibus, 
Inter primos ſpectabilis. Muſis ſe dedit & patrie. 
Nondum oclodecennalis inter ardua Regni ti adtantes, 
Sedem habuit a Burgo de Amerſham miſſus. 
Hic Vite curſus : nec oneri defuit ſen ex, vixitque ſemper . 
Populo charus, Principibus in deliciis, admirationi 
| Omnibus. 
Hic conditur tumuio ſub eodem 
Rara wirtute & mulia prole nobilis 
Uxor, Maria ex Breſſyorum familia, 
Cum Edmundo Waller conjuge chariſſi mo: 
Puem ter & decies letum fecit patrem, 
V Filis, Filiabus VIII. 
Dues mundo dedit, & in Calum rediit. 


On the Eaſt end: 


he was very intimate.) He often declared, that he 
found Cromwell to be very well read in the Greek and 


the midlt of their diſcourſe a ſervant has come to tell 
him, that ſuch and ſuch attended; upon which Crom- 
well would riſe and ſtop them, talking at the door, 
where Mr. Waller could over hear him ſay, The Lord 
vill reveal ; The Lord avill help, and ſeveral ſuch expreſ- 
ſions; which, when he returned to Mr. Waller, he 
exculed, ſaying, Couſin Waller, I muſt talk to theſe 
men after their own way; and would then go on where 
they left off (20). ES 

[O] Upon whom. he wrote a Panegyric in 1654, as 


two poems came out a ſevere anſwer, entitled, The 
Panegyric and Storm, two Poetic Libels by Edmond Wal- 
ler, Vaſſal to the Uſurper, anſwered by more faithful 
ſubjects to his Majeſiy King Charles II. printed abroad 
in fix ſheets in 4to in 1659, and dedicated to George 
Earl of Norwich. 

[] His natural Vivacity bore up againſt his years, 
and made his company agreeable io the laſt.] King 
James 1I. having ordered the Earl of Sunderland to 
bid Mr. Waller attend him one afternoon, when he 
came, the King carried him into his cloſet, and there 
aſked him how he liked ſuch a picture. Sir, ſays Mr. 
Waller, my eyes are dim, and 1 know not whoſe it is. 
The King anſwered, Jt is the Princeſs of Orange. 
And, fays Mr. Waller, ſhe is like the greateſt woman 
in the world. Whom. do you call ſo? anſwered the King. 
Queen Elizabeth, ſaid he. I wonder, Mr. Waller, re- 
plied the King, you ſhould think ſo; but 1 muſt confeſs 
ſhe had à auiſe Council. And, Sir, ſaid Mr. Waller, 


did your Majeſty. ever know a fool chooſe a. wiſe 
one (31)? 


Epmunpus WALLER, cui hoc Marmor ſacrum eſt 
Collbill na ſcendi locum habuit, Cantabrigiam ſludendi, 
Patrem Robertum, & ex Hampdena ſtirpe matrem; 
| Cæpit wivere 3 Marti: A. D. 1605. 

Prima uxor Anna Edwardi Banks filia unica heres 

Ex primd bis pater fatus, ex ſecundd tredecies, 

Cui & duo luſtra ſuperſtes, obiit 21 Ofobris 
A. D. 1687. BER, | 


On the North end: 


Hoc Marmore Epmondo WALLER 
Mariegque ex ſecundis Nuptits conjugi, 
Pientiſſumis Parentibus piiſſime parentavit 
Edmundus uz. 
Honores bene merentibus extremos dedit, 
us ipſe fugit. 
EL. V. F. . A. G. ex teſtamento H. M. P. 
1d. Julii 1700. 


more arguments for Atheiſm than ever your Grace did; 


(22) Ibid, Pp: 43 


(23 Ibid, | 


[ R] Where a monument is erected to his memory. ] | 
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(24) Life, pag. 


44, 45, 40. 


(25) Ibid. pag. 
54. 


of that incomparable 


WAL 


children behind him [S]. Soon after his deceaſe were publiſhed, Poems to the memory 


ot Edmond Waller Eſq; printed at London 1688 in 4to, and 


written by Monſieur de Evremont, Sir Thomas Higgins, the honourable George Gran- 
ville Eſq; Sir Robert Cotton, Mr. Thomas Rymer, &c. His writings will immortalize 


his name [T]. 


[S] He left ſeveral children behind him.) He be. 
queathed his eſtate to his ſecond ſon Edmund, his eldeſt 
Benjamin being ſo far from inheriting his father's wit, 
that he had not a common portion, and therefore was 
ſent to New Jerſey, a colony in America, Edmund, the 
ſecond ſon, uſed to be choſen Member of Parliament 
for Agmondeſham, and in the latter part of his life 
turned Quaker. William, the third ſon, was a 
Merchant in London ; and Stephen, the fourth, a Ci- 
vilian, Of the daughters, Mary, was married to Dr. 
Peter Birch, Prebendary of Weſtminſter, another to 
Mr. Harvey of Suffolk, and another to Mr. Tipping 
of Oxfordſhire (24). 

[T] His writings will immortalize his name.] The 
writer of his Life obſerves (25), that it is a wonder 
«© how Mr. Waller comes to be charged with want 
« of fire, when he is ſo full of metaphors and ſimiles, 


« and when he very rarely makes uſe of any, which 


« do not embelliſh and raiſe the ſubject; and in this, 
< though he has been propoſed as a pattern to copy 
« after by almoſt all the Engliſh Poets fince, he has 
«© been ſtill found inimitable. . . . There are ſeveral 
« little overſights, improprieties, and ſlips of Gram- 
r mar to be found up and down in his works. We 
% may add likewiſe, that ſometimes his thoughts are 
« not ſo very juſt, as in all probability they would 
„ have been, if he had been at the pains to reviſe 
« them in cool blood. But to make amends for the 
<« few blemiſhes, that are to be found in his works, 
« the beauties in them are very exquiſite, and ſown 
« thick from one end of his poems to the other. In 
« a word, nothing can be ſaid more to the praiſe of 
« any author, than what is ſtrictly due to Mr. Waller, 
„ which is, that he left our Poetry in a much better 
« ſtate than what he found it in. His verſe is to 
« this very day harmonious, and his language till 
« courtly.” Mr. Dryden in the dedication of his Rival 
Ladies to the Earl of Orrery obſerves, that the exce/- 
lency and dignity of rhime wwere never fully known till 
Mr. Waller taught it. He firſt made writing eafily an 


art; firſt ſhewed us to conclude the ſenſe moſl commonly 
in diſtichs, aubich in the werſe of thoſe before him runs 


on for ſo many lines together, that the reader is out of 
breath to overtake it. The feveetneſi of Mr. Waller“ 
Lyric poetry <vas afterwards foliowed in Epic by Sir 
Jobn Denham in his Cooper's Hill. The anonymous 
author of the Preface to the ſecond part of our author's 
poems printed in the year 1690, has given his charac- 
ter at large, and tells us, that Waller is “ a name, 
that carries every thing in it, that is either great or 


„ graceful in poetry. He was indeed the Parent of 


« Engliſh verſe, and the firſt, that ſhewed us our 
tongue had beauty and numbers in it. Our lan- 


„ guage owes more to him, than the French does to 


© Cardinal Richelieu and the whole Academy. . . . 
„The tongue came into his hands like a rough dia- 
mond: he poliſhed it firſt, and to that degree, that 
« artiits ſince him have admired the workmanſhip, 
« without pretending to mend it. Suckling and Ca- 
«« rew, I muſt confeis, wrote ſome few things ſmooth- 
ly enough; but as all they did in this kind was 
«© not very conſiderable, ſo it was a little later than 
«« the earlieſt pieces of Mr, Waller. He undoubtedly 
* ſtands firſt in the liſt of refiners, and, for ought I 
know, laſt too; for I queltion whether in Charles 
«« II's reign the Engliſh did not come to its full per- 
« fection, and whether it has not had its Auguſtean 
** age, as well as the Latin. It ſeems to be already 
mixed with foreign languages as far as its purity 
*« will bear; and as Chemiils ſay of their menſtruums, 
„to be quite ſated with the infuſion, But poſterity 
will beſt judge of this. In the mean time it is a 
ſurprizing reflection, that between what Spenſer 
„ wrote laſt and Waller firſt, there ſhould not be much 
above twenty years diſtance; and yet the one's 
language, like the money of that time, is as cur- 
rent now as ever; whilſt the others words are Ike 
old coins, one mult go to an antiquary to under- 


LS 
* 


WALLIS 


* ſtand their true meanings and value. Such advances 
„may a great genius make, when it undertakes any 
«* thing in earneſt! Some painter will hit the chief 
* lines and maſter-ſtrokes of a face ſo truly, that 
* through all the differences of age, the picture ſhall 
„ {till bear a reſemblance. This art was Mr. Wal- 
ler's ; he ſought out in this flowing tongue of ours 
* what parts would laſt, and be of ſtanding uſe and 
** ornament ; and this he did ſo ſucceſsfully, that his 


* Janguage is now as freſh as it was at firſt ſet- 


* ting out: were we to judge barely by the 

wording, we could not know what was wrote 
« at twenty, and what at fourſcore. He com- 
« plains indeed of a tide of words, that comes 
in upon the Engliſh Poet, and overflows whatever 
* it builds; but this was leſs his cafe than any man's, 
„ that ever wrote; and the miſchief of it is, this 


„very complaint will laſt long enough to confute 


*« itſelf; for though Engliſh be mouldering ſtone, 
« as he tells us there, yet he has certainly picked the 
«* beſt out of a bad quarry.” Vie are no loſs bebolden 


to him for the new turn of ver ſe, which he brought in, 


and the improvement he made in our numbers. Before 
his time, men rhymed indeed, and that auas all: as for 
the harmony of meaſure, and that dance of words, which 
good ears are fo much pleaſed with, they knew nothing of 
it. Their poetry then was made up almoſt entirely of mono- 
Hllables, which, when they come together in any cluſter, 
are certainly the moſt harſh untunable things in the world. 
If any man doubts of this, let him read ten lines in 
Donne, and he will be quickly convinced. Befides their 
werſes ran all into one another, and hung together through- 
out a whole copy like the booked atoms, that compoſe a 
body in Des Cartes. There was no diſtinction of parts, 
no regular ſteps, nothing for the ear to reſt upon; but as 


ſoon as the copy began, down it went, like a larum, in- 


ceſſantly ; and the reader auas ſure to be out of breath, 


before he got to the end of it. So that really werſe in 


thoſe days was but down-right proſe tagged with rhymes. 


Mr. Waller removed all theſe faults ; brought in more 
polyſfpllables, and ſmonther meaſures ; bound up his thoughts 


better, and in a cadence more agrecable to the nature of 
verſe he wrote in, ſo that where-ever the natural flops 
of that were, he contrived the little breakings of his 


ſenſe fo as to fall in with them. And for that reaſon, 
fince the fireſs of our werſe lies commonly upon the laſt 


Hllable, you will hardly ever find him aſing a <vord of 
no force there. I would ſay, if 1 were not afraid the 
reader would think me too nice, that he commonly cloſes 
with Verbs, in which aue know the life of language con- 


fiſts. © Among other improvements we may reckon 


„that of his rhymes, which are always good, and 
„very often the better for being new. He had a 
„fine ear, and knew how quickly that ſenſe was 
cloyed by the ſame round of chiming words ſtill re- 
turning upon it. It is a decided caſe by the great 


* maſter of writing (*) Duz ſunt ampla & pulchra, (*) Ad Keremni- 
dia placere poſſunt ; que lepida & concinna (among ** lib. 4. 


which rhyme muſt, whether it will or no, take its 


« place) cio ſatietate afficiunt aurium ſenſum faſtidio- 
« f/imum. This he underſtood very well, and there- 
fore to take off the danger of a ſurfeit that way, 


„ ſtrove to pleaſe by variety and new ſounds, Had 
he carried this obſervation among others, as far as 
it would go, it muſt methinks have ſhewn him the 
«« incurable fault of this jingling kind of Poetry, and 
he continued an obſtinate lover of rhyme to the very 
« laſt: it was a miſtreſs, that never appeared unhand- 
** ſome in his eyes, and was courted by him long af- 
* ter Sacchariſſa was forſaken, He had raiſed it, 
and brought it to what perfection we now enjoy 
it in; and the Poet's temper (which has always a 
little vanity in it) would not ſuffer him ever to 
„light a thing he had taken ſo much pains to adorn.” 
The author of the Tatler Ne. 163 ſtyles Mr. Waller 
an admirable writer, and remarks, that he has the 
beft and worſt werſes of any among our great Engliſh 

2 Poets. 


have led his later judgment to blank verſe. But 


IRR "3 


cerning tbe Eng- 


(26) 08ſervari- 
pag. 162, 163. 


(27) Atb. Oxon. 
vol. 2. col. 678. 5 


(23) Letters from 
Orinda to Poli- 
archus, Lett. 23. 
pag. 112. edit. 


wations on Wal. 


WAI 


WALIIS (JOHN), fon of Mr. John Wallis a Clergyman [A], was born at 
Aſhford in Kent November the 23d 1616, and baptized December the 1ſt following ( a). 
His father dying when he was but ſix years old, he was educated , in Grammar learnin 


at Leygreen near Tenterden by Mr. James Movat a Scotſman [B]; 


and at Chriſtmas 
4538 


{a) Dr. Wallis's Letter to Dr. Thomas Smith, dated January the 29th 1696-7, and printed in Mr. Tho. Hearne's Appendix, 
Num. 11. to his Preface to Peter Langtoft's Chronicle, vol. 1. edit. London 1725. 


Poets. Mr. de Votaire obſerves (/), that our au- 
« thor has been much talked of in France; and Mr. 
c de la Fontaine, St. Evremont, and Bayle have 
« written his elogium, but ſtill his name only is 
* known. He had much the ſame reputation in 
« London as Voiture had at Paris, and in my opinion 
« deſerved it better. Voiture was born in an age, that 
« was juſt emerging from barbarity ; an age, that 
« was ſtill rude and ignorant, the people of which 
« aimed at wit, though they had not the leaſt preten- 
« ſions to it, and ſought for points and conceits in- 
« ftead of ſentiments. 
«* found than diamonds. Voiture, born with an eaſy 
« and frivolous genius, was the firſt, who ſhone in 
« this aurora of French literature. Had he come into 
«© the world after thoſe great genius's, who ſpread 
* ſach a glory over the age of Lewis XIV, he would 
& either have been unknown, would have been de- 
« ſpiſed, or would have corrected his ſtyle. Boileau 
©& applauded him, but it was in his firſt ſatyrs, at a 
„ time when the taſte of that great Poet was not yet 
66 
form a judgment of men from their reputation, and 
« not from their writings. Beſides Boileau was very 
«« partial both in his elogiums and his cenſures. He 
applauded Segrais, whoſe works no body reads ; he 
«© avuſed Quinault, whoſe ical pieces every one 
% has got by heart; and is wholly filent upon La 
« Fontaine. Waller, though better than Voiture, 
«© was not yet a finiſhed Poet. The graces breathe 
« in ſuch of Waller's works as are wrote in a tender 
« ſtrain; but then they are languid through negli- 
„ gence, and often disfigured with falſe thoughts. 
% The Engliſh had not in this time attained: the art 
« of correct writing. But his ſerious compoſitions 
« exhibit a ſtrength and vigour, which could not have 


«© been expected from the ſoftneſs and effeminacy of 


% his other pieces. He wrote an elegy on Oliver 
« Cromwell, which, with all its faults, isnevertheleſs 
* looked upon as a maſter-piece.” | 
The beſt edition of our authex's works is that pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Elijah Fenton at London 1730, contain- 
ing his Poems, Speeches, Letters, &c. In this edition 
is added the preface to the firſt edition of Mr. Waller's 
Poems after the Reſtoration, printed in the year 1664. 
Mr. Fenton is of opinion (26), that this preface was 
« written by our author, or his immediate direction; 
«© and that by the mention of his ſufferings for the 
Royal cauſe, it ſeems deſigned for a modeſt memo- 
hw} Fagan to his ſtanding candidate for the Pro- 
«« yoſtſhip of Eaton College, as he did ſoon after it 
was publiſhed, in which competion Dr. Alleſtry 
« prevailed.” But Mr, Wood (27), who mentions Mr. 
Walter's competition with Dr. Zachary Cradock for 
that Provoſtſhip upon the death of Dr. Alleſtry, Ja- 


nuary the 28th 1680, ſays nothing of his having been 


the competitor of the laſt mentioned Divine for that 


Mr. Waller altered the Maid's Tragedy from Fletcher; 
and tranſlated the firſt A& of the Tragedy of Pompey 
from the French of Monſieur Corneille. Mrs. Katha- 
rine Philips, in a letter to Sir Charles Cotterel dated 
January the 1oth 1663 (28), aſeribes the tranſlation of 
this firſt Act to our author, and obſerves, that Sir Ed- 
ward Filmer did one, Sir Charles Sidley another, and 
my Lord Buckhurſt another; but who the fifth, ſays ſhe, 
1 cannot learn. And in another letter of that Lady to 
Sir Charles Cotterel communicated to Mr. Fenton by 
Sir Clement Cotterel, Maſter of the Ceremonies, 


rand- 
ſon to Sir Charles, ſhe gives the following eriiciſen on 


Mr. Waller's performance, and her opinion of the 
whole (29). * I muſt then tell you, that Mr. Wal- 
* ler's own Act is not free, in my opinion, from juſt 
*« exceptions. The word Roman blade choques me 
very much; his frequent double rhymes in an be- 
«© roic poem; his calling Pompey a Conſul, when that 


Vor. X. 


Briſtol ſtones are more eaſily 


formed. He was young, and in age, when perſons 


furniſh my memory, and thereby 


„ was not in the original or the hiſtory, both the 
“ Conſuls being with him at Pharſalia ; Phar/alian 

Kites for les Vautcurs de Pharſale. I cannot reliſh 
his Engliſhing le dernier preuve de leur amitic, their 
new friendſhip ; and many additions and omiſſions 
« of the author's ſenſe. . . I think a tranſlation ought 

not to be uſed as Muſicians do a ground, with all the 
liberty to deſcant, but as Painters when they copy. 
And the rule that I underſtood of tranſlation, till 
theſe Gentlemen informed me better, was to write ſa 
Corneille's ſenſe, as it is to be ſuppoſed Corneille 
would have done, if he had been an Engliſhman, 
not confined to his lines nor his numbers (unleſs we 
can do it happily) but always to his meaning; or 
to ſay all, to tranſlate as the Temple of Death is 


all the riches of another tongue. But after all this, 
let me aſſure you, that what I have ſaid of thoſe 
Gentlemen's tranſlation is to engage you to tell me 

your opinion, rather than to ſpeak mine; which yet 
« 15, that all together it is an excellent piece, and 
« done with great ſpirit and happineſs ; and whoſoever 
4 ſhall attack it, muſt ſhew themſelves either very en- 
« yious or idle.” f 85 . 

[AI Son of Mr. Jobn Wallis a Clergyman.] This 
Mr. Wallis was ſon of Robert and Ellen Wallis of 
Thingdon (or, as it is uſually pronounced, Fyenden) 
in the county of Northampton, and was born there in 
January 1587, and 2 the 18th of that month. 
He was educated in Trinity College in Cambridge, 
where he took the degrees of Bachelor and Maſter of 
Arts, and about the ſame time entered into holy orders, 


+4 


in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Toward the end of 


that Queen's reign he was made Miniſter of Aſhford, a 
great market-rown in Kent, where he continued the 
remainder of his life in great eſteem and reputation, 
not only in that town and pariſh, but with the Clergy, 
Gentry, and Nobility round about (1). *© He was, 
« ſays Dr. Wallis (2), a pious, prudent, learned and 
orthodox Divine, an eminent and diligent Preacher; 


<« and with'his prudent carriage kept that great town 
c 


degree. Beſide his preaching twice on the Lord's 
Day, and other occaſional ſermons, and his cate- 
chiſing and otherwiſe inſtructing the younger ſort, 
he did} with ſome of the moſt eminent neighbour- 
ing Miniſters, maintain a week-day lecture, on Sa- 
turday, their market day; which was much fre- 
quented, beſide a numerous auditory of others, by 
very many of the neighbour-Miniſters, the Juſtices 
of the Peace, and others of the Gentry ; who after 
ſermon did uſe to dine at an ordinary, and there 
confer, as there was occaſion, about ſuch affairs as 
might concern the welfare and good government of 
that town and the parts adjacent, wherein they were 
© reſpeQtively concerned.” He died at Aſhford No- 
vember the zoth and was buried December the 3d 1622. 
By his wife Joanna, daughter of Henry and Sarah 
Chapman of Godmerſham in Kent, he had three ſons, 
John the eldeſt, the ſubject of this article, Henry and 

William; and two daughters, Sarah and Ellen (3). 
[B] Educated in Grammar-learning at Ley-Green near 
Tenterden by Mr. Fame Movat a Scotſman.) Mr. Mo- 
vat, ſays Dr. Wallis (4), was a very good /choolmaſter ; 
and his ſcholar 1 continued for divers years, and was 
by him well-grounded in the Technical part of Grammar, 
ſo as to underſtand the rules and the grounds and rea- 
ſons of ſuch rules, with the uſe of them in ſuch authors, 
as are uſually read in Grammar: ſchools : for it wwas al- 
ways my affeftation even from a child, in all parts of 
learning or Rnowledge, not merely to learn by rote, 
which is ſoon forgotten, but to know the grounds or rea- 
ſons of what ] learn, to inform my judgment as well as 
—— a better impreſſion 


on both. 


Z 


tranſlated (30), where the original appears in its own (39) By Sir 
true undisfigured proportion, and yet beautified with Charles Cotterel. 
This tranſlation 
is till in manu- 


(1) Dr. Wallif's 
Letter to Dr. Thos 
Smith, dated Ian. 


in very good order, and promoted piety to a great (2) Ibid- 
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(5) Ibis. 


(5) Ibid, 


(6) Ibid. 
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WAL 


1620 was removed to Felſted-ſchool in Eſſex, then taught by Mr, Martin Holbeach:; 


During the vacation at Chriſtmas 163 1 he went to viſit his mother at Aſhford, where 


he learned Arithmetic [C]. Upon his return to Felſted, he continued a year longer 
under Mr, Holbeach, by whom he was inſtructed in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
Tongues, and the Rudiments of Logic, Muſic, and the French Language, Thus ac- 
compliſhed, about Chriſtmas 1632 he was ſent by his mother to the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, where he was admitted of Emanuel College, under the tuition, firft of Mr, 
Anthony Burgefs, then of Mr. Thomas Horton, and at laſt of Mr. Benjamin Which- 
cot (H). Under theſe excellent tutors he made a more than ordinary progreſs in learn- 
ing [D]; being ſoon after his admittance into Emanuel College choſen of the Founda- 
tion, and admitted a ſcholar of the Houſe, and ſo continued during his ſtay in that 
College, by the ſtatutes of which he was incapable of a Fellowſhip, it being provided 
by the faid ſtatutes, that there ſhould not be more than one Fellow of that Society of 
one and the ſame county at the fame time. Now there being already a Fellow of the 
County of Kent, one Mr. Wellar, who continued in the College long after Mr. Wallis 
left it, there was no room for Mr, Wallis, who was of the ſame county. Otherwiſe 
the latter was ſo highly eſteemed by the Society, that he would certainly have been 
choſen Fellow of the College, if he had been qualified for it. A good proof of this 
is, that when Mr. Wallis declared his deſign of leaving the College, Dr. Richard Holdſ- 
worth, then maſter, who had a particular kindneſs for him, and the Fellows of the 
College had a conſultation about founding a new Fellowſhip on kis account, that he 
might not remove from them. But the times growing confuſed and troubleſome, there 
was no room for executing ſuch a deſign 3 ſo that Mr. Wallis removed to Queen's Col- 
lege in Cambridge, where he was choſen Fellow, and continued fo, till by his marriage 
he vacated his Fellowſhip. In Hilary-Term 1636-7 he took the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and about four years after that of Maſter ; and then, as was ſaid before, left Emanuel 


for that time. 


[C] During the wacation at Chriſimas 1631, he went 
to wvifit his mother at Aſoford, where he learned Arith- 


 metic.] ** While I continued, ſays be (5), a ſcholar 


« there, at Chriſtmas 1631, (a ſeaſon of the year 


« when boys uſe to have a vacancy from ſchool,) 1 
Was for about a fortnight at home with my mother, 


« at Aſhford. I there found, that a younger brother 
« of mine, in order to a trade, had for about three 
«© months been learning (as they call it) to write and 
« cipher or caſt account; and he was a good proficient 
When I had been there a few days, 
« I was inquiſitive to know what it was they ſo 
called; and to ſatisfy my curiofity, my brother did, 
„ (during the remainder of my ſtay there, before I re- 
« turned to ſchool) ſhew me what he had been learning 


in thoſe three months: which was (beſides the 


« writing a fair hand) the practical part of common 
« arithmetic in numeration, : 
* multiplication, diviſion, the rule of three direct 
« and inverſe, the rule of fellowſhip with and 
« without time, the rule of-.falſe poſition, rules of 


practice, and reduction of coins, and ſome other 


little things. Which when he had ſhewed me by 
« ſteps in the ſame method that he had learned them, 
„and I had wrought over all the examples, which 
„he before had done in his book, I found no diffi- 
„ culty to underſtand it, and I was very well pleaſed 
„with it, and thought it ten days or a fortnight well 
« ſpent. This was my firſt inſight into Mathematics, 


and all the teaching I had. This ſuiting my hu- 
„ mour ſo well, I did thenceforth proſecute it, at 


«« ſchool and in the Univerſity, not as a formal ſtudy, 
but as a pleaſing diverſion, at ſpare hours, as books 
of arithmetic or others mathematical fell occaſionally 
„ in my way. For I had none to direct me what 
e books to read, or what to ſeek, or in what method 
«© to proceed. For mathematics at that time with us 
«« were ſcarcely looked upon as academical ſtudies, but 
rather mechanical, as the buſineſs of traders, mer- 
*« chants, ſeamen, carpenters, ſurveyors of land, or 
„ the like, and perhaps ſome Almanack-makers in 
«© London. And amongſt more than two hundred ſtu- 
«« dents at that time in our college, I do not know of 
any two (perbaps not any) who had more of mathe- 
„ matics than I, if ſo much, which was then but little; 


and but very few in that whole Univerſity. For the 


«« ſtudy of the mathematics was at that time more 
«« cultivated in London than in the Univerſities,” 
[D] Under theſe excellent Tutors he made a more than 
ordinary progreſs in learning. ] When I was come, ſays 
he (6), to the Univerſity, I found it was no diſadvantage 
to have ſtaid a year or more at ſchool longer than per- 


addition, ſubtraQtion, 


College, and removed to Queen's. The ſame year 1640, he received holy Orders from 


4 . 


haps needed to haue dne. 1 found that, beſide the 


improvement of what ſkill ] had in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew Languages ( which ] purſued with diligence) and 
other Philologic fludies, my firfl buſineſ; was to be the 


fludy of Logic. In this 1 fron became maſter of a fyll- 
giſm, as to its ſtructure and the reaſon of its ep 
however cryptically propoſed, fo as not eaſily to be impoſed 


on by fallacious or falſe ſyllogiſms, when I was to an- 


Fewer or defend; and to manage an argument with good ad- 


vantage, then I was to argue or oppoſe ; and to diſtin- 
guiſh ambiguous words or ſentences, as there was occa- 


on; and was able to bold pace with thoſe, who were 
ſome years my, ſemors, and had obtained the reputation 
of a good Diſputant. And inleed 1 had the good hap 


all along, both at ſchool and in the Univerſity, io be te- 
puted (if not equal) not nuch inferior to thoſe of the beſt 
of my rant. From Togie I proceeded to Ethics, 
«« Phyſics, and Metapliyſics (conſulting the ſchoolmen 
on ſuch points) according to the methods of Philo- 
„ ſophy then in faſhion in that Univerſity. And I 
took into the ſpeculative part of Phyſic and Anatomy, 


« as parts of Natural Philoſophy ; and, as Dr. Gliſſon 


(then public Profeſſor of Phyfick in that Univerſity) 


« hath ſince told me, I was the firſt of his ſons, who, in a 


« public diſputation, maintained the circulation of the 
«© blood, which was then a new doctrine, though I 
«© had no deſign of practiſing Phyſic. And I had then 
„ embibed the principles of what they now call the 


Mea Philoſophy ; for I made no ſcruple of diverting 


« from the common road of ſtudies then in faſhion to 


« any part of uſeful learning; preſuming that know- 
„ ledge is no burthen ; and, if of any part thereof 1 


« ſhould afterwards have no occaſion to make uſe, it 
would at leaſt do me no hurt; and what of it J 


« might or might not have occaſion for, I could not 
On the ſame account I diverted alſo to 
« Aſtronomy and Geography, as parts of Natural 


4% then foreſee. 


« Philoſophy, and to other parts of Mathematics z 
„ though at that time they were ſcarce looked upon 
« with us as Academical ſtudies then in faſhion, ' As 
% to Divinity, on which I had an eye from the firſt, I 


% had the happineſs of a ſtrift and religious education 
«« all along from a child. Whereby I was not onl7 
„ preſerved from vicious courſes, and acquainted with 


religious exerciſes, but was early inſtructed in the 


principles of religion and catechetical Divinity, and 
*« the frequent reading of ſcripture and other good 


„% books, and diligent attendance on ſermons : and 


« whatever other ſtudies I followed, I was careful not 


«« to neglect this: and became timely acquainted with 
« Syſtematic and Polemic Divinity, and had the re- 
pute of a good proficient therein. 
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(c) Ibid, 


(7) Ibid» 


„ new alphabet. 


10 the Public Library there 


WAL 


OT 


Dr. Walter Curle Biſhop of Wincheſter, and quitted the College to be Chaplain to 


Sir Richard Darley, whoſe ſeat was at Buſtercramb in Yorkſhire, 
in this {\mily about a year, he removed to that of the Lady Vere, widow of the Lord 


After he had lived 


Horatio Vere, wich whom he continued two years more ; the family rcliding partly 
in London, and partly at Caſtle-Hedingham in Eſſex, the ancient ſeat of the Earls of 
Oxford (c). Whilſt he lived in this family, he diſcovered the art of decyphering [E]. 

In 


LZ] Whilft he lived in this family, he diſcovered the 
art of decyphering.) About the beginning of our 
e civil wars, ſays he (7), in the year 1642, a Chap- 
« Jain of Sir William Waller's, one evening as we were 


* 


« ſitting down to ſupper at the Lady Vere's in London, 
«© with whom I then dwelt, ſhewed me an intercepted 


letter written in cypher. He ſhewed it me as a cu- 
ce rioſity, (and it was indeed the firſt thing I had ever 
« ſeen written in cyphers) and aſked me between jeſt 
© and earneſt, whether I could make any thing of it; 
«© and he was ſurprized, when I faid, upon the firſt 
e view, perhaps I might, if it proved no more but a 
It was about ten a clock, when we 
1% roſe from ſupper. I then withdrew to my cham- 
4 ber to conſider it; and by the number of different 
«© Characters therein (not above 22 or 23) I judged, 
de that it could not be more than a new alphabet, and 


« jn about two hours time, before I went a bed, I had 


« decyphered it ; and I ſent a copy of it ſo decyphered 
« the next morning to him from whom I had it. 
«© And this was my firſt attempt at decyphering. 
This unexpected ſucceſs on an eaſy cypher was then 
« looked upon as a great matter; and I was ſomewhile 
« after preſſed to attempt one of another nature, 
« which was a letter of Mr. Secretary Windebank, 
« then in France, to his ſon in England, in a cypher 
«© hard enough, and not unbecoming a Secretary of 
„ State. It was in numeral figures, extending in num- 


d ber to above {even hundred, with many other charac- 


«« ters  intermixed ; but not ſo hard as many that I 
% have ſince met with. I was backward at firſt to 


<< attempt it, and after I had ſpent ſome time upon it, 


e threw it by as deſperate ; but after ſome months 
«© reſumed it again, and had the good hap to maſter 
it. Being encouraged by this ſucceſs beyond ex- 
<< petation, I afterwards ventured on many others, 
<« ſome of more, ſome of leſs difficulty; and ſcarce 


«© miſled of any, that I undertook for many years, 
«« during our civil wars, and afterwards. But of late 
66 


years the French methods of cypher are grown ſo 
intricate beyond what it was wont to be, that I have 


failed of many, tho' I have maſtered divers of them. 


Lo 
* 


Of ſuch decyphered letters there be copies of divers 
remaining in the archives of the Bodleian library in 
*« Oxford, and many more in my own cuſtody, and 
with the Secretaries of State.” The copies of decy- 
phered letters, mentioned by Dr. Wallis to be in the 
archives of the Bodleian library, were repoſited by 
him there in 1653, and are in the Doctor's own hand- 
writing, with this memorandum at the beginning; 
Hanc Epiſtolarum Collectionem, quas Ciphris ſcriptas ipſe 


retexerat, celeberrimæ Bibliothece Bodleiane in illuſtriſ- 


imad Academia Oxonienſs dedit Joannes Wallis, ibidem 


Geometriæ Profeſſor Savilianus ; reſervata fibi in poſte- 
rum poteſiate addendi wel emendandi. A collection of ſewe- 
ral letters and other papers, which were at ſeveral times 
intercepted, written in cypher decyphered by Fohn Wallis, 
Profeſſor of Geometry in the Univerſity of Oxford; given 

Anno Domini 1653. 
This part of our author's fen! gave him afterwards 
no ſmall trouble, and might poſſibly have been of very 
ill conſequence to him, had he not had ſome friends 
in power, as particularly the Earl of Clarendon and 


Sir Edward Nicholas Secretary of State, who valued 


him for his great learning and integrity, and were 


ſenſible of his affection for the Royal Family, and his 
loyalty to the King, and the many good ſervices he had 


done his Majeſty before the reſtoration. The Doctor's 
enemies ſoon after the reſtoration endeavoured to re- 
preſent him as an avowed enemy to the Royal Fa- 
mily ; and to prove this they reported, that he had 
during the civil wars decyphered King Charles I's 
letters taken in his cabinet at Naſeby; and that the 
letters ſo decyphered by him were to be ſeen in the 
books of cyphers, which our author had given to the 
Univerſity. This report being revived upon the ac- 
ceſſion of King James II to the crown, it occaſioned 


3 


the Doctor to write a letter in his own vindication to 
his great friend Dr. John Fell Biſhop of Oxford, dated 
April the 8th 1685 ; which was as follows. 


My Lord, | 
I underſtand there have of late been complaints 
made of me, that I decyphered the late King's 
* letters, meaning thoſe taken in the late King's ca- 
„ binet at Naſeby-fight, and after printed. As to this, 
without ſaying any thing, whether it be now proper 

to repeat what was done above forty years ago, the 
* thing is quite otherwiſe. OF thoſe letters and pa- 
„pers (whatever they were) I never ſaw any one of 

them but in print; nor did thoſe papers, as I have 
been told, need any decyphering at all, either by 
«« me or any body elſe, being taken in words at length 
“ juſt as they were printed, ſave that ſome of them 
„ were, | know not by whom, tranſlated out of 
«© French into Engliſh. Tis true, that afterwards 
“ ſome other letters of other perſons, which had been 
«« occaſionally intercepted, were brought to my hands: 
„ ſome of which I did decipher, and ſome of them 
« did not think fit to do, to the diſpleaſing of ſome, 
„ who were then great men. And I managed my 
* ſelfe in that whole buſineſs by ſuch meaſures, as 
« your Lordſhip, I think, would not bee diſpleaſed 


cc 


„ with. I did his Majeſty, who then was (King 
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Charles the firſt) and his friends many good of- 

« fices, as I had opportunity beth before and after 

«« that King's death; and ventured farther to do them 

«« ſervice, than perhaps ſome of thoſe, who now com- 

« plaine of mee, would have had the courage to do, 

« had they been in my circumſtances. And I did to 

« his late Majeſty, K. Charles the ſecond, many good 

« ſervices both before and ſince his reſtauration, which 

„ himſelfe has been pleaſed divers times to profeſs to | 
«© mee with great kindnes. And if either my Lord (8) Appendix, 
“ Chancellor Clarendon, or Mr. Secretary Nicholas, 1 12. to his 
« or his late Majeſty, were now alive, they would nao tg 
« give mee a very different character from what, it icle. 

« {eemes, ſome others have dohe. And I thinke his 

« Majeſty, that now is, knowes ſomewhat of it, and (9) See the Ap- 


{ome other perſons of honour yet alive; &c.“ pendix to Pita 
| Joannis Bare 


| 33 5 | wick, F. T. Po 
Dr. Thomas Smith in his Collectanca Vol. 22. p. 54. num, 29. p. 416. 


cited by Mr. Thomas Hearne (8), obſerves, that he 
tranſcribed this letter from the copy, which Dr. Wallis 
lent him at Oxford the 6th of Augult 1698. 


La) 


A 


(10) Preface to 
Peter Langtoft's 
In the Chronicle, pag. 


| Oxfird catalogue of MSS. in Hyperoo Bodieiano, con- 47, 48. 


tinues Dr. Smith, it 7s ſaid there pag. 170. num. 35 24. 
34. that Dr. Wallis decyphered jeveral of King Charles (t) Tom. Is 
the firſt's letters, and that they are in the bock of cyphers, n 
which hee gave to the Univerſity library in the yeare I In pag. 7. of 
i653 ; which is à great and ſcandalous flander. We 8 
may remark here likewiſe, that Sir Edward Hyde in „e: oo an 
a letter dated at Bruſſels March the 8th 1660 (9), ea Account of 
writes thus: Nor did I ever hear, that more of the the grammatical 
King's letters, that were found at Naſeby, than thoſe Pf 4's Cen- 
which they found decyphered, or found the cyphers in e "ok ev 
aohich they were writ, were decypbered. And 1 very and Jebn Wallis, 
well remember, that in. the volume they publiſhed there D. D. London 
was much left in cypher, which could not be underſtood, 16 57 in go. 
and which I believe they would have explained, if it (*) x vol. col. 
had been in their power. However Mr. Hearne (10), $16. of che ge- 
having given the Memorandum of Dr. Wallis above- nuine edition of 
mentioned, prefixed to the Doctor's collection of pa- bis 45+ Oxon. 
pers decyphered, tells us, that he the rather takes (J) See page 1 56» 
notice of that Memorandum, becauſe, ſays he, the being ot a bool: iati- - 
acquainted with the liberty, that Dr. Wallis reſerved tled, The Civil 
to himſelf, may be of ſervice to ſuch as are concerned to de- = - uh 3 — 
fend, as well the title of this book in the printed catalogue ot gs Peru 
(), as what hath been ſaid of the MS. by Henry Stubbe an exa&# Hiſtory 
(H) and Anthony a Wood (), who (as other honeſt men of their Occaſien, 
have done (4) ) looked upon this bufineſs of arcyphering gina,, Pro- 
as a baſe act. And it may be the learned Dr. Smith 204 _ bappy 
X . 'y an im- 
would have ſpared his note on the occaſion, had he been partial Pen. Lon- 
either aware of the before ſaid Memorandum, or given don 1661 in fol, 
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(11) Eſſay on the 
Art of Decypher- 
ing. In which it 
inſerted a Diſ- 


ire. pag. 6, 7. 
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In 1643 he publiſhed at London in 4to, Truth tryed: or Animadverſions on the Lord 
Brooke's Treatiſe called, The Nature of Truth, &c. ſtyling himſelf a Miniſter in Lon- 


don, probably of St. Gabriel Fenchurch, the ſequeſtration of which had been granted to 


any credit to what Anthony à Wood had ſaid of the 
Doctor's being able at any time to make black white, 
and white black, for his own ends; and of bis having a 
ready knack of ſophiſtical evaſion, a character, which 
Anthony afterwards enlarged, notwithſlanding it does not 
appear in the late ſpurious edition of his Athenz Oxo- 
nienſes, in which he is made to have written things 
tranſacted after his death. But Mr. John Davys (11) 
is of opinion, that the account of our author's having 
decyphered the King's letters taken at Naſeby is not 
true; fince in his manuſcript collection in the Bodleian 


Wallis, now firſt library, there is not any one of the letters taken at 


publiſhed from his Naſeby. Had the Doctor, ſays Mr. Davys, decyphered 
original MS. in 


the public Library 


theſe letters, I know not, wwhether he would have ſcru- 
pled to inſert ſome one or more of them among the reſt ; 
but 1 believe, that he decyphered none of rt We {hall 


M. A. Rector of hade in what follows the opinion of Lord Chancellor 
Caftle- Aſhby in 


Hyde (12) upon the point, that none more of them <were de- 
cyphered, than thoſe which were found decypbered, or thoſe, 


the heys to which ewere found. And indeed the thing 
| ſeems to ſpeak itſelf ; for if the cabinet were taken (as 
it is agreed on all hands, that it was) how could the 
(12) See his Let- key of the cyphers eſcape ® Where can we imagine the 
ter of March 8, 
1660, quoted a- 


King to have lodged them, but in his cabinet, together 
with the letters, which were written by them! So that. 
after all the clamour, that has been raiſed, and all the 


credit it has obtained, it is moſt probable, that Dr. 


Wallis had no hand in decyphering the King's cabinet 
taken at Naſeby. For the reſt, as I do not undertake to 
acquit this very great man of having done conſiderable 
differvice to the Royal cauſe, ſo I gladly embrace the 
preſent opportunity of making the beſt apology for him, 
that his caſe will bear. I obſerve then, that a little 
before the reſtoration we meet with him again, appearing 
not only under the character of an eminent decypherer, but 


of a ſubject, who was diſpoſed to make ſome attonement 


for his former tranſgreſſions. This wwe learn from the 
Engliſh Life of Dr. Barwick, p. 251, 252. © Al- 
though every different perſon's letter was written in 
a different cypher, and that contrived with great 
* thought, yet they were all decyphered by the art 
and ingenuity of a certain very famous Mathema- 


tician, who was hired by the rebels. For it was the 


very ſame artiſt, that made theſe diſcoveries, who 
** (too officious to gratify the rebels) had (as was in- 
timated above) decyphered his Majeſty's papers 
«© written alſo in character, and taken at Naſeby fight. 
«© Yet he had now at laſt this in him of a good ſub- 
« ject, that at this time he diſcovered nothing to the 
rebels, which much concerned the public ſafety, 
though he ſatisfied ſome of the King's friends, that 
« he could have diſcovered a great deal. But all 
% thoſe, whom it concerned, being ſufficiently aſſured, 
that no key of any cypher had fallen into the ene- 


mies hands; it was thought nothing but vain boaſt- 


ing, when the rebels bragged, that by the help of 
« their friends they were able to find out the moſt 


hidden ſecrets of the Royaliſts ; till Matthew Wren, 


ſon of the Right Reverend Biſhop of Ely, who 
was intimately acquainted with this Mathematician, 
obtained of him ſome copies of thoſe letters, as he 
had decyphered them, and took care to have them 


delivered ſeverally to the perſons that wrote the let- 


ters, who all acknowledged them for their own, 
and left no room to doubt of the Decypherer's 
© art.” Mr. Davys likewile in a letter lately ſent to 


the Reverend Mr. Matthew Dutton, a Gentleman ad- 


mirably well ſkilled in the art of decyphering, and 
communicated to us by the latter, has the following 


paſſage. I thank you for the copy you ſent me of 


Pr. Wallis's letter to Biſhop Fell, which was new 
to me, and agrees with what had been formerly 
** argued concerning his not having any thing to do 
** with the papers taken at Naſeby. On the other 
* hand I ſend you a copy of a note I had from Mr. 
«« Lye, the zoth of April 1737. March 1660. The 
alter end of this month Dr. Wallis got by flattering 
% good words Ic, his book of decyphering the King's 
« letters 3c. from the publick Librarian Dr. Barlow, 
« where he altered what he pleaſed. True copy of a 
«« memorandum under Mr. Anthony a Wood's own hand. 
« I have not been at Oxford, ſince I received this 


him 


« note, which came from Dr. Rawlinſon, who (it 
« ſeems) is preparing a Continuation of the 4thene 
« Oxonienſes., But Mr. Lye has ſince examined the 
% manuſcript, and finds no marks of its having been 
tampered with in ſuch a manner... . I am of 
opinion, there is ſome miſtake in the account. The 
time indeed is well laid, the long Parliament having 
diflolved itſelf about the middle of March; ſo that 
a leſs ſagacious perſon than the Doctor might well 
« conclude what would turn up next. But if upon 
that view, he ſet himſelf to alter the manuſcript, 
do you think, he would have let this paſſage re- 
«© main, 1 now, that leſs ſervices than. thiſe are have 
& been oft rewarded with greater recompenſes than 1 
« hok for? He thought, he had done the powers in 
% being conſiderable ſervices by decyphering letters: 
« if fo, he had, thereby done the Royal cauſe propor- 
« tjonable diſſervices; and if leſs ſervices had been 
«© oft rewarded, with greater recompenſes than he 
looked for, leſs diſſervices might be thought to have 
deſerved greater puniſhments than he cared- for. 
« But as I take it, he had at that time a better game 
„to play, than what Anthony a Wood ſpeaks of. 
«© Many letters were, intercepted in the dawn. of the 
<« reſtoration ; and it was eaſy for the Doctor to de- 
« liver up the interpretation of ſome and to ſuppreſs 
« that of others, under colour of not being, able to de- 
« cypher them. That he actually did ſo, ſeems to 
„ be agreed, on all, hands; and probably the King 
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A 


* 


o 


A 


* had not been long returned, before he found means to 


„ let the Lord Chancellor and Secretary know what 


« diſcoveries he could have made to the prejudice of 


«© that defign. We know the Chancellor's thoughts 
«« upon the point of decyphering on February the 


„ 2oth and March the 8th 1625 ; but I reckon he 


« was very ſoon after thoroughly ſatisfied, that the 
« thing could be done. For thus writes Lord Mor- 
« daunt to the Marquis of Ormonde March the 23d. 
« Oblige me to ſhew this to him you live with, for now 
« He ewill be convinced, when he ſees his own letter re- 


„ turned by me. [Carte's Collection, 8vo, Vol. 2. p. 


« 317.] Dr. Wallis's hand is with many others of 
« the London Clergy to the Remanſtrance againſt the 
« King's being put to death. How he was further diſpo- 


4 ſed to ſerve either King, I know not. The Cavaliers 


« had in general a very bad opinion of him: none 
% could well have a worſe than Anthony a Wood, 
«© of whom the Doctor has been heard to ſay, that 
«© be aba a ſad man.” Mr. Dutton abovementioned 
in a letter dated at Bix near Henly upon Thames 
in Oxfordſhire Auguſt the zoth 1739, writes thus: 
With reſpe& to Anthony d Wood's memorandum, I cannot 
help taking notice that if Dr. Wallis did get his book of © 
Decyphering &c. from the public Librarian, it is ſcarce 
3 that he ſhould make application to him for this 
purpoſe by flattering good words, ſince, when he gave 
this book to the Univerſity,. he reſerved to himſelf the 
privilege of making. what alterations be pleaſed, and 
when he pleaſed. Reſervata fibi in poſterum poteſtate 
addendi vel emendandi, are the very words at the begin- 
ning, and, I preſume, were there from the beginning. 
Since 1 received the letter from Mr. Davys, I have been 
at Oxford, and have 1 examined the manuſcript from 
one end to the other; but muſt be of opinion with Mr. 
Lye, that there are no marks of its having been tam- 
pered with in the manner Mr. Waod «would perſuade us 
to believe. And 1 think the paſſage Mr. Dawys has 
quoted from the Preface is an irrefragable argument, that 
it has nat been altered awith the wiew pretended. With 


regard to the manuſcript of Dr. Wallis abovementioned, 


the body of which conſiſts of 227 pages in 4to, there 
is prefixed to it a Preface, which has been printed by 
Mr. Davys in his ay on the Art of Decyphering quo- 
ted above; and three letters were left by the Doctor 
undecyphered ; one of which, entitled, 4 Letter to 
the Duke of Buckingham, may be ſeen decyphered by 
Mr. Davys in his Ey; and another, a French one 
ſubſcribed Brafjel, and dated April the 4th 1653, has 
been lately decyphered by Mr. Matthew Dutton, who 
has communicated to us a copy of the letter thus de- 
cyphered, which is as follows: 

3 « A Monſieur 


W A L 


bim. The next year he was choſen one of the Scribes or Sectetaries to the Aſfetibiy 
of Divines at Weſtminſter [F]; and on the 4th of March 1644-5 he married Suſanna 


« A Monfieur Monſieur de Bordeaux Conet du Roy 
«« en ſes Conſeils Me des req ord** en ſes hoſtels 
te eſtant preſentement pour le ſervice de ſa Mate 
„% en Ang"* a Londres. 


«© Monſieur, 


« Te voy par Phonneur de voſtre lettre du 28. 
% vous maviez pas encores les ordres que 


ve 70 96 74me 2532 mugs 43 3278 m1 


* par la depeſche de la Cour du 21 


« 18433239 32 73 20 26 N os Aon m 20 73 96 34 
3 me mandoit vous avoir eſte envoyez 
« 4 23 41. Pon 85 84 u 22 33 79 15 75 0 31 28 m 
« pour conclure voſtre Negociation. | 


« 19 7% mA 31 96 u 1777 4375 X. 33 43 19 
= mettre adroictement a profit cet 


in je taſchay de 85 & 33 43 15 18 45. q 17 6385 u 


« advis parmi ceux de cet Eſtat qui ont beſoing 


« eſire un peu excitez. J'y fus ſeconde plus 


© 2094 33 32 38 x u 33 84 55 J f 17 29 34u 


* couvertement par 


« 26 34m 35 95 63 4 36 41 32 53 96 u 


« que VAgent de M les Eſtats a Calais leur 
«« envoya d'une Lettre que vous aviez eſcrite a Mr 
| ou vous marquiez le progres de voſtre 
öde Courtebonne le 17% m 34 79 34 Il 33 mo 74 


« dite Negociation et Veſpoir de la terminer bien- 


" 2945 2 43 32 20 75 3233 43 21 63 19 38 74 32 


«« quelque forte impreſſion 31 60 32 63 ll 94 32 83 
„de venir a nous; neantmoins jy voy encores 
* 20 73 982 15 99 34 32 97 xp u 33 87 ꝗ u 32 4 
* de longueurs apparentes et, 


95 75 mugs 43 32 20 32 76 u 52 m 34a 32 15 29 
«« trompe, s par ceux qui ſont enchantez 


25 43 u63 32 38 54qmg7 85 33 45 26 26 15 20 
edu deſir de vuider d'affaires avec les voſtres ; 
« 38 17 63m32 32 94 34 35 38 55 u33mu17 60u 
9 63 23 20 64 4 20 d 34 q 20 a19 20 42 3215 73 
«x | per- 


«25 78 75 32 33 43 32 et ſur ce fondement je 26 a 
« filte tousjours dans le defir que vous ayes 
« ba 54 32 63 68 24 74 2054 139 7915 9 m 
*© bientoſlt fait cela dit toutes fois abs 


« A 89 65 32 33 37 4 ½ 339473 21 33 65 465 


«© reſerve de la ſubmiſſion deiie aux diſpoſitions 


Vor. X, 


« 28 q a 20 73 63 a 86 97 a 89 6s 32 33 ce la fiſt 
TE | pour haſter ces Meſſieurs 


je ne me 


daughter 


« 3240932 55 d 16324353273 2073 561686 
% de la Cour. 


32 54m u 20 d mis 34 35 21 32 28 5464 x u 32 
« 20 73 96 d 31 Je penſe ne me pas tromper de croire 
que le Sieur Lagervelt ſoit a Amſterdam et que c'eſt 


Appelboom #'y eſt auſſy rendu depuis trois ou quatre 
jours. Son Abſence me fait reprendre pour cete 


Lettre l'adreſſe de Mr. Freer. 


„ Je ne voy poin&t par celle que je receuz 
* hier de Mr. Picques du 15"* de l'autre mois; 


«c 
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diſpoſition d'eſtre bien avec Angleterre. 


« ſeil fur la x YA 21 32 28 54 64 x u 18 29 89 xp 
* 7317 25 75 MrVPAmbaſſadeur Chanut eſtant ſur le 
« poinct de partir de Hambourg pour repaſſer en France, 
m'a eſcrit du 29. qu' en execution d'un ordre inopine, 
* 1] &en retournoit pour quelques mois pres de la dicte. 
« Dame Reyne, ou je m'aſſeure que ſa preſence et 


* 


pour 8 abboucher avec luy que Mr. le Reſident 


« quiil y ait rien de change dans VEſprit de 
la Reyne de Suede ny de ceux de ſon con- 


« dexterite ne ſera pas inutile au bien des affaires ; 


| N .. — — . — publiques. 
33 x P2945 JE 39 33 94 33 80 32 869434e 


4. Tous les advis de Brux® et Anvers marquent la 


« perplexite cauſce par le deffaut d'Argent, et que tout 


6 II nous importe extre- 
«grrefte en vos quartiers, 72. 99 cl 32 9 26 28 a 
„ mement que vos Meſſieurs tiennent bon, car 


„ 

es levees des Eip®® en Allemagne s' eſchoũent faute 
de cela et que le Conc® Malinees qui eſt a Ratiſbonne 
e crie au meurtre ſur le retardemt des ſommes promiſes 


* aux Officiers qui abandonnent tout. Je ſuis depuis hiers 
£c 


en ſollicitation dun paſſeporte de Vl“ les Eſtatz pour 
le vaiſſeau Anglois qui deura tranſporter en France les 
«« 3ochevaux que le Roy deſire avec tant de Paſſion. Je 
te ne ſcay ſi avant la cloſture de cete Lettre je pourray 
* vous dire quelle en ſera reſolution. Je vous ſupplie 
<« tres humblement de croire que la mienne ſera tous}”. 
« d'eſtte parfaitem* | 


6 


« Dela Haye le 4. Monſieur 
« Auril 1653. Voſtre tres humble 
wy et tres obeiſſant ſerviteur 
e Braſſel. 


— 


* le reconfort giſt en Pattente de la reſtitution de celuy 


3 11 je ſuis encores adverty que 


63 me 33 43 85 26 mu 33 39 75 32 83 64 


« L'on fait icy grand bruit for les lettres arrivces hier d' 


Italie de la deffaite des vaiſſeaux Anglois devant Li- 
„ yourne par van Gael, qui en auroit pris trois, coul 
« deux a fondz et bruſle le 6h le tout au prix d'une 


jambe quil auroit en empor:ce dans le Combat. 


[FI Choſen one of the Scribes or Secretaries to the Aſem- 


bly of Diwvines at Weſtminſter.) © In the year 1644, 


« ſays he (13), I was one of the Secretaries to the Aſ- 
© ſembly of Divines at Weſtminſter ;.not from the 
« firſt fitting of that Aſſembly, but ſome time after 
„ and thenceforth during the fitting. Wherein 1 do 
« own myſelf to have received much advantage by 
© the converſation, and the learned debates of ſo many 
grave, reverend, and learned Divines on all points 
« of Divinity, while they were compiling the Confe/- 
% fjon of Faith, and the larger and leer Catethifm. 
«« The occaſion of that Aſſembly was this: the Par- 


liament, which then was, or the prevailing part of 


« them, were engaged in a war With the King, occa- 
«« fjioned partly from divers innovations in ceremo- 
„ nies and ſaper-conformity, introduced and ftrictly 
« urged within ten or twelve years then palt, tending 
© (as was apprehended) to a nearer compliance with 
« Poperyz of which divers of the Biſhops then in 

| | powers 


A a 


(13) Letter t5 
Dr. 7555. Smith, 
Udi ſupra. 
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WAL 
daughter of John and Rachel Glyde of Northiam in Suſſex, where ſhe had been borri 
about the end of January 1621-2. About the year 1645 he lived at London, at a time 
when by the civil wars Academical Studies were much interrupted in both the Univerſi- 
ties; and in that City, beſides the converſation of divers eminent Divines as to theolo- 


gical matters, he had the opportunity of being acquainted with ſeveral worthy perſons, 
who were inquiſitive into natural and experimental Philoſophy [GJ]. In 1647 he, with 


* power were preſumed the authors and fomentors ; 
together with the impoſing of Biſhops (there long 
c diſuſed) and the Common-Prayer-Book on the 
« Scots, which much enraged that nation. Partly by 
«« ſeveral incroachments on liberty and property (as 
«« was apprehended) by ſeveral methods practi ſed for 
* raiſing of money on the ſubject, without the con- 
<« ſent of Parliament, with other grievances, of which 
« there were great complaints, and the long intermiſ- 
% ſion of Parliaments. Partly by divers ſeverities of 
« the Star- Chamber and High-Commiſſion-Court a- 
4 gainſt perſons otherwiſe conformable, for not com- 
<«« plying therein. The iſſue of which war proved 
« very different from what was ſaid to be at firſt in- 
« tended ; as is uſual in ſuch caſes, the power of the 
« ſword frequently paſſing from hand to hand, and 


 *< thoſe who begin a war not being able to foreſee 


1 where it will end. The Parliament thus engaged 
„ had, among other things, a great diſpleaſure againſt 
© the order of Biſhops, or rather not ſo much againſt 
© the order, as the men, and againſt the order for their 
«© ſakes; and had reſolved upon the abolition of Epiſ- 
„ copacy as it then ſtood, before they were agreed 
„ what to put inſtead of it; and did then convene 
<« this Aſſembly to conſult of ſome other form to be 
« ſuggeſted to the Parliament, to be by them ſet up, 


e if they liked it, or ſo far as they ſhould like it. 
The Divines of this Aſſembly were, for the gene- 


< rality of them, Conformable, Epiſcopal men, and 
« had generally the reputation of pious, orthodox, 
« and religious Proteſtants ; and (excepting the ſeven 
«© Independents, or, as they were called Di//enting Bre- 
& thren) I do not know of any Non-conformilt among 
<« them as to the legal conformity then required. 
% Many of them were profeſſedly Epiſcopal, and, I 
e think, all of them ſo Epiſcopal, as to account a 
« well-regulated Epiſcopacy to be at leaſt allowable, 
«© if not deſirable and adviſable; yet ſo as they 


* thought the preſent conſtitution capable of reforma- 
« tion for the better. When I name the Divines of 


« this Aſſembly, I do not include the Scots Com- 
«© miſſioners, who, though they were permitted to be 
„ preſent there, and did interpoſe in the debates, as 
they ſaw occaſion, yet were no members of that Al- 
„ ſembly, nor did vote with them, but acted ſepa- 
*« rately in behalf of the Church of Scotland, and were 
«© zealous enough for the Scots Preſbytery, but could 
«© never prevail with the Aſſembly to declare for it. 
«© On the other hand, the Independents were againſt 
all united Church-government of more than one 
*« ſingle congregation, holding that each ſingle con- 
„ gregation, voluntarily agreeing to make themſelves. 
* a Church, and choole their own officers, were of 
themſelves independent, and not accountable to any 


other 


fſembly as to this point; (and when as they wwere called 
Preſbyterians, it was not in the ſenſe of Anti-Ejiſcopal, 
but Anti-Independents) which I have the more largely in- 
fifed on, becauſe there are not many mixv living, who 
can give a better account of that Aſſembly, than I can. 
To this may be objected their agreement to the Covenant, 
which aua, before I was amongſt them. But this, if 
rightly underſtood, makes nothing againſt what I have 
faid. The Covenant, as it came from Scotland, and 
was ſent from the Parliament to the Aſſembly, feemed 
directly againſt all Epiſcopacy, and for ſetting up the 
Scots Preſbytery juſt as among them. But the Aſſembly 
could not he brought to aſſent to it in thoſe terms, being 
fo worded as, to preſerve the Government of the Church 
of Scotland, and to reform that of England, and 5 to 
reduce it to the neareſt uniformity. But before the QA em- 
Bly could agree to it, it was thus mwllified, To preſerve 
that of Scotland (not abſolutely, but) againſt the com- 
mon enemy; and to reform that of England (not ſo as 
it is in Scotland, but ) according to the word of God, 
and the example of the beſt reformed Churches; and 
to endeavour the neareſt uniformity ; which might be 
as well by reforming that of Scotland, as that of Eng- 
land, or of both. And whereas the Covenant, as firſt 
brought to them, «was: againſt. Popery, Prelacy, Hereſy, 
Schiſm, Profaneneſs, &c. they <vould by no means be 
perſuaded to admit the word Prelacy, as thus flanding 
abſolute. For though they thought the Engliſh Epiſcopacy, 
as it then ſtood, capable of Reformation for the better 
in divers things, yet to engage indefinitely againſt all 


Prelacy, they wvould not-agree. After many days dibate 
on this point { as I underſtood from thoſe, who. were then 


preſent) ſome of the Parliament, who then preſſod it, 
Juggeſted this expedient, that by Prelaey they did not un- 
derſtand all manner of Epiſcopaty, or Superiority, but only 


the preſent Epi ſcopacy, as it now | flotd in England, con- 


fiſting of Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and ibeir ſeveral Court. 
and ſubordinate. officers, & c. And that if any conſider a- 
ble alteration were made in am part of this æubule frame, 
it was an abolition of the preſent Prelacy, and as much 
as was here intended in theſe words; and that nb 
more was intended but a reformation of the preſent 
Epiſcopacy in England. And in purſuance of this it as 
agreed to be expreſſed with this interpretation, Prelacy, 
that is, Church Government.by Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 
their Chancellors and Commiſſaties, Deans, Deans and 
Chapters, Arch-Deacons, and all other Eccleſiaſtical 
Officers depending on that Hierarchy. And with this 
interpretation at length it paſſed ;' and" the Scots Com- 
miſſioners in behalf of their Church: agreed io theſe a- 
mendments. | know ſome have been apt to put another 
ſenſe upon that interpretation; but this was the true in- 
tendment of the Aſſembly, and upon this occaſion. 

[G] He had the. opportunity of. being acquainted with 
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** other Eccleſiaſtical Government, but only the Civil ſevera/ arorthy per fans, who ævere inguiſitius into natural (14) Letter to Dr, 
„ Magiſtrate, as to the public peace; admitting in- and experimental Philoſophy.) * We did, ſays he (14), 75% Smith, ubi 
** deed that Meſſengers from ſeveral Churches might by agreement, divers of us, meet weekly in Lon- Pra: 
meet to conſult in common, as there might be oc- don on a certain day to treat and diſcourle of ſuch 
„ caſion, but without any authoritative Juriſdiction. ** affairs. Of which number were Dr. John Wilkins, 
Againſt theſe, the reſt of the Aſſembly was unani- * (afterwards Biſhop of Cheſter) Dr. Jonathan God- 
*© mous, (and the Scots Commiſhoners with them) that dard, Dr. George Ent, Dr. Gliſſon, Dr. Merret, 
it was lawful by the word of God for divers par- Doctors in Phyſic, Mr. Samuel Foſter, then Pro- 
*« ticular congregations (beſide the inſpection of their ** feſſor of Aſtronomy at Greſham College, Mr. Theo- 
*© own Paſtor and other officers) to be united under *© dore Haak, a German of the Palatinate, and then 
the ſame common Government; and ſuch Commu- *« Reſident in London, who, I think, gave the firſt 

_ ** nities to be further ſubordinate to Provincial and © * occaſion, and firſt ſuggeſted thoſe meetings, and | 
National Aſſemblies ; which is equally conſiſtent * many others. Theſe Meetings we held ſometimes | FE-$ 
*© with Epiſcopal and Preſbyterian principles. But “ at Dr. Goddard's Lodgings in Woodſtreet, or ſomie T 
* whether with or without a Biſhop or ſtanding Pre- convenient place near, on occaſion of his keeping an | : 
* fident of ſuch Aſſemblies, was not determined or * Operator in his houſe for grinding glaſſes for ele- 
*© debated by them. When any ſuch point chanced * ſcopes and Microſcopes, and ſometimes at a conve- 
to be ſuggeſted, the common anſwer was, that this „ nient place in Cheapſide, ſometimes at Greſham = 
point was not before them, but was precluded by College or ſome place near adjoining. Our buſi- ©” 
„the Ordinance, by which they ſat; which did © neſs was (precluding matters of Theology and þ 
*« firſt declare the abolition of Epiſcopacy (not refer it ** State-Afairs) to diſcourſe and conſider of Philoſo- 
to their declaration) and they only to ſuggeſt to “ phical enquiries, and ſuch as related thereunto; as 1 
„the Parliament ſomewhat in the room of that ſo © Phyſic, Anatomy, Geometry, Aſtronomy, Naviga- | 
** aboliſhed,” And this is @ true account of that A ** tion, Statics, Magnetics, Chymics, Mechanics, and ; 

| | „natural 
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other Miniſters of London, who met at Sion College, ſubſcribed à paper intitled, 4 
Teftimony to the Truth of Jeſus Chriſt and to the ſolemn League and Covenant, as alſo 
againſt the Errors, Hereſies, and Blaſphemies of thoſe times, and the Toleration of them. 
He ſoon after left the Church of St. Gabriel Fenchurch for that of St. Martin Iron- 
monger-Lane ; for in 1648 he ſubſcribed, as Miniſter of that Church, to a paper inti- 


tled, A ſerious and faithful Repreſentation 7 the Tudgments of Miniſters of the Goſpel 


(4) Ibid. 


(e) Wood, Faftt 


| Oxon. vol. 2. col. 


72. 2d edit. 


within the Province of London, in a Letter from them to the General and his Council of 
War, dated January the 17th 1648. Dr. Peter Turner, Fellow of Merton College, 
and Savilian Profeſſor of Geometry in Oxford, being ejected by the Parliament-V ifitors 
in 1649, Mr, Wallis was appointed to ſucceed him in that place (4) ; and accordingly 
removed from London to Oxford, and having entered himſelf of Exeter College, was 
incorporated Maſter of Arts October the 23d the ſame year (e). He opened his Lec- 
tures on the Jaſt day of the month with an inaugural Oration in Latin, which he after- 
wards printed. In 1650 Mr. Richard Baxter having publiſhed his Aphoriſms of Fuſtifi- 
cation and the Covenants, Mr. Wallis wrote and printed ſome Animadverſions on that 


piece, which Mr. Baxter (F) himſelf owned to be very judicious and moderate, In V Life, page 


1653 he publiſhed at Oxford in 8vo a Grammar of the Engliſh tongue for the uſe of 
Foreigners in Latin, under this title; Grammatica Lingue Anglicane, cum Trafatu de 


Loqueld ſeu ſonorum formatione [H. May the 31ſt 1654 he took the degree of Doctor 


“& natural experiments; with the ſtate of theſe ſtudies, 


"i 


«© as then cultivated at home and abroad. We there 
66 diſcourſed of the circulation of the blood, the Valves 


« in the veins, the Venælacteæ, the Lymphatic vel. 


s ſels, the Copernican Hypotheſis, the nature of co- 
* mets, and new ftars, the Satellites of Jupiter, the 
oval ſhape (as it then appeared) of Saturn, the ſpots 
in the ſun, and its turning on its own axis, the ine- 
qualities and Selenography of the moon; the ſeve- 
ral phaſes of Venus and Mercury , the improve- 
ment of Teleſcopes, and grinding of glaſſes for that 
purpoſe, the weight of air, the poſſibility or im- 
poſſibility of vacuities, and nature's abhorrence 
thereof, the Torricellian experiment in quick- 
« filver, the deſcent of heavy bodies, and the de- 


c 


6c 
4 


things of like nature. Some of which were then 
but new diſcoveries,, and others not ſo generally 
known and imbraced, as now they are, with 


% the New Philoſophy ; which from the times of Galileo 
«© at Florence, and Sir Francis Bacon Lord Verulam 


France, Germany, and other parts abroad, as well 
as with us in England. About the year 1648, 
1649, ſome of our company being removed to 


* Oxford, firſt Dr. Wilkins, then I, and ſoon after 


Dr. Goddard, our company divided. 'Thoſe in 


Trinity College in Oxford, Dr. Petty, ſince Sir 


«© William Petty, Dr. Willis, then an eminent Phy- 
e fician in Oxford, and divers others, continued ſuch 


% meetings in Oxford, and brought thoſe ſtudies into 
faſhion there, meeting firſt at Dr. Petty's lodgings 
in an Apothecary's houſe, becauſe of the conveni- 
ence of inſpecting drugs, and the like, as there was 
« occaſion ; and after his remove to Ireland (though 

not ſo conſtantly) at the lodgings of Dr. Wilkins, 
«« then warden of Wadham College; and after his 
removal to Trinity College in Cambridge, at the 
lodgings of the honourable Mr. Robert Boyle, then 
reſident for divers years in Oxford. 'Thoſe meetings 
in London continued, and after the King's return 
in 1660 were increaſed with the acceſſion of divers 
worthy and honourable perſons ; and were after- 
wards incorporated by the name of the Royal Society 


Lo 
Lal 


„Kc. and fo continue to this day.“ | 


[H] In 1653 he publiſhed at Oxford in 8055 a 


Grammar of the Engliſh tongue for the uſe of foreigners 


(15) Prefat. In- 
fitut, Grammat, 
Anglo-Saxon, e- 
dit. Oxon 1689. 


in Latin, under this title, Grammaticæ Lingua Angli- 
canz &c.] In 1664 there was a ſecond edition of 
this Grammar with a few additions ; and in 1673 a 
third at Hamburgh. In 1674 it was again printed 
and much enlarged by the author, with the addition 
of a Grammatical Praxis. Dr. Hickes (15) highly 
commends this Grammar. Whether Mr. Dryden had 
never ſeen or heard of it, or its being written in La- 
tin for the uſe of foreigners made him think it uſeleſs 


3 


grees of acceleration therein; and divers other 


other things appertaining to what hath been called 


« in England, hath been much cultivated in Italy, 


London continued to meet there as before, and we 

with them, when we had occaſion to be there ; and 
< thoſe of usat Oxford, with Dr. Ward, fince Biſhop 
« of Saliſbury, Dr. Ralph Bathurſt, now Preſident of 


of 


to our own countrymen, he many years after complained 


(16), that we yet had no Engliſh Proſodia, nor ſo (16) Dedication 
much as a tolerable Dictionary, or a Grammar ; ſo prefixed to the 
that our language was in a manner barbarous. Mr. 1 4 
James Greenwood, late Sub-maſter of St. Paul's ſchool 7 3 


in London, in the preface to his E Say towards a Prac- 
tical Engliſh Grammar, deſcribing the genius and nature 
of the Engliſh tongue, tells us, that in that Eſſay he has 
taken in every thing, that was material from Dr. Wallis; 


but the Doctor writing for foreigners and in Latin, I have 


not, ſays he, purſued his method, as not being ever where 
anſuerable to my defign. Our author prefixed to his 


Grammar a treatiſe of ſpeech (de Loquela), ** wherein, 


1692, 


« ſays he (17), I have philoſophically conſidered the (17) Letter ti Pr, 
« formation of all ſounds uſed in articulate ſpeech, 7. Smitb, ubi 


« as well of our own, as of any other language, that nn 


« I knew; by what organs, and in what poſition 


| « each ſound was formed ; with the nice diſtinctions 


« of each, which in ſome letters of the ſame organ is 
«« very ſubtile; ſo. that, by ſuch organs, in ſuch po- 
« ſition, the breath iſſuing from the Lungs will form 
« ſuch ſounds, whether the perſon do or do not hear 
« himſelf ſpeak. Which was I think a new attempt, 
« not before undertaken by any that I know of, be- 
« fore that time. But though it was obſerved, that 
« ſome letters were Labials, ſome Dentals, ſome Pa- 
% latines, and ſome Gutturals, and ſome Gramma- 
« rians have in ſome few ſhewed a different forma- 
« tion of the ſame organ; yet it is but of very few 
« they have ſo done, and very imperfe&tly. None 
« that I know of had before attempted it as to all, 
e whatever may have been done in purſuance of what 
J had then taught.” By thele obſervations he was 
led to think it poſſible to teach a deaf perſon to ſpeak 
by direQting. him ſo to apply the organs of ſpeech as 
the ſound of each letter required, which children learn 


by imitation and frequent attempts, rather than by 


art. Accordingly in the year 1660 he was impor- 
tuned by ſome iriends. of his, who were privy to his 
ſkill, to make a trial of it on one Mr. Daniel Whal- 
ley of Northampton, who had been deaf and dumb 
from a child. On his conſenting to it, Mr. Whalley 
came to the Doctor, who about January 166 began 
to teach him, and had ſuch ſucceſs, that in little more 
than a year's time he taught him to pronounce diſtinct- 
ly any words ſo as he directed him, even the moſt dif- 


ficult of the Poliſh language, which a Poliſh Lord then 


in Oxford could propoſe to him by way of trial of 
thoſe five or ſix ſelect hard words, which the people 
of that nation uſed to propoſe to foreigners as not to 
be pronounced by any but themſelves, Mr. Whalley 
was likewiſe taught in good meaſure to underſtand 
the Engliſh language, and expreſs his mind in writ- 
ing. He had likewiſe in that time read over to the 
Doctor very diltinly the whole or greateſt part of 
the Engliſh Bible, and did pretty well underſtand it, 
at leaſt the hiſtorical part. He had attained ſo much 
{kill, as to expreſs himſelf intelligibly in ordinary 
affairs, to underſtand letters written to him, and to 
write anſwers to them, though not eleganily, yet fo 
as to be underſtood. This ſucceſs of the Doctor made 


a great 
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(z) Wood, Fafti of Divinity (g), which June the 23d 1662 was confirmed by the Convocation (). In 


on. vol 
106. 


(B) Idem, ibid. 
1 50. 


* cal. 165g Mr. Thomas Hobbes having printed his treatiſe De Corpore Philoſophico, Dr. 


Wallis, the ſame year, publiſhed a Confutation of it in Latin under the title of Elenchus 


Geometrie Hobbiane, 


rinted at Oxford in 8vo. / 
he publiſhed it in Engliſh with the addition of what he called Six Leſſons to the Profeſſors of 


This ſo provoked Mr. Hobbes, that 


Mathematics in Oxford. Upon this Dr. Wallis wrote an Anſwer in Engliſh, intitled, 
Due Correction for Mr, Hobbes; or Scbool- Diſcipline for not ſaying his Leſſons right, &c. 


Oxford 1656 in 8vo. Mr. Hobbes replied in a book, which he called, IH, or, 


The 


Marks of the abſurd Geometry, rural Language, Sc. of Dr. Wallis: London 1657. 
This was immediately rejoined to by the Doctor in his Hobbiani Puntti Diſpunctio, in 
anſwer to Mr. Hobbes's Erlyuar , Oxford 1657. Here this Controverſy ſcems to have 


ended at this time ; but four years after, viz. 


in 1661, Mr. Hobbes printed Examinatio 


& Emendatio Mathematicorum hodiernorum in ſex Dialogis ; which occaſioned Dr. 
Wallis to publiſh the next year Hobbius heautontimoreumenos ; Oxford 1662 in 8vo, ad- 


dreſſed to Mr. Robert Boyle. In 1657 the Doctor collected and 


publiſhed his Mathe- 


matica] Works in two parts, with the title of Matheſis Univerſalis, Oxford in 4to ; and 
the ſame year printed at Oxford in 8 vo a Latin Sermon on Titus ii. 6. which he intitled, 
Mens ſobria ſerid commendata; and an Expoſition of the Epiſtle to Titus delivered in 
ſome Divinity-Lectures, and two Latin Theſes of the Divine Election, and extent of 
the Power of the Goſpel Miniſtry, which ſeem to have been part of the exerciſe per- 
formed by him for his degree of Doctor of Divinity. Febfuary the 17th 1657-8, upon 
the death of Dr. Gerard Langbaine, he was choſen Cuſtos Archivorum of the 


* 


| great noiſe. : Mr. Whalley was preſent at the meet- 


(13) Elemnts of 
Sperch, edit. 
London 1669 in 
3 vo. 


ing of the Royal Society May the 21ſt 1662, and 
did there, to their great ſatisfaction, pronounce diſ- 
tinctly enough ſuch words, as were propoſed to him 
by the company; and though not altogether with 
the uſual tone or accent, yet ſo as eaſily to be under- 
food. He did the like ſeveral times at Whitehall in 
the preſence of his Majeſty, Prince Rupert, and di- 
vers others of the Nobility. Upon this the Doctor 
was deſired to try his ſkill on one Alexander Popham 
Eſq. This young Gentleman was a ſon of the Lady 
Wharton's by her former huſband Admiral Popham. 
His mother, it ſeems, when ſhe was big with him, 
received a ſudden fright, by occafion whereof his head 
and face were a little diſtorted, the whole right fide 
being ſomewhat elevated, and the left depreſſed, fo 
that the paſſage of his left ear was quite ſhut vp, 
and that of the right ear proportionally diſtended and 
too open. However Dr. Holder ſays (18), that he 
was not ſo deaf, but that he could hear the ſound of a 
late-ſtring, holding one end thereof in his teeth ; 
and when a drum was beat faſt and loud by him, he 
could hear thoſe, who ſtood behind him, calling him 
gently by his name, When he was of the age of ten 
or eleven years, he was recommended to the care of 


Dr. William Holder, then Rector of Blechindon in 


- Oxfordſhire, and taken by him into his houſe in 1659, 


(19) Faſti Oxon, 
vol. 2. col · 139. 
2d edit. 


(20) Ibid. 


(21) Letter to 
Dr. Tho. Smith, 
ubi ſupra, 


where he learned to ſpeak and pronounce his name, 
and ſome other words. Of this Mr. Wood gives us 
the following account (19); that Dr. Holder obtained 
a great name for his moſt —_—_ art in making a 
young Gentleman, Alexander Popham, «who wwas born 
deaf and dumb, to ſpeak ; that he was the firfl, that is 
remembered ever to have fucceeded therein in England, 
or perhaps in the wworld ; and becauſe it was a wonder- 
ful matter, many curious ſcholars went from Oxford to 
fee and hear the perſon ſpeak. However this be, three 
years after, viz. in 1662, this young Gentleman was 
ſent by his relations to Dr. Wallis, for him to teach 
him to ſpeak, as he had taught Mr, Whalley, Mr. 
Wood owns (20), that Mr. Popham being called home 
by his friends, he began to Joſe what he had been 
taught by Dr. Holder. And Dr. Wallis obſerves (21), 
that both Mr. Whalley and Mr. Popham, notwith- 
ſtanding the proficiency they had made under him in 
learning to ſpeak, were apt to forget, after their de- 
parting from him, much of that nicety, which before 
they had, in the diftint pronouncing ſome letters, 
which they would recover, when he had been occa- 
fionally with them to ſet them right, they wanting 
the help of an ear to direct their ſpeaking, as that of 
the eye directs the hand in writing, For <uhich reaſon, 
ſays he, a man, who writes a good hand, <would ſoon 
forget fo to do, if grown blind, And therefore one, who 
thus learns to ſpeak, will, for the continuance and im- 
trevement of it, need ſomebody continually with him, 


Univerſity. 


who may prompt him, when he miſtakes. Dr. Wallis 
remarks likewiſe (22), that Dr. Holder had attempted 
to teach Mr. Popham to ſpeak, but gave it over. 


This ſeems very likely to be true, becauſe his friends 


did not ſend him again to Dr. Holder, but deſired Dr. 
Wallis to teach him. However that be, upon this 
followed a diſpute between the two Doctors. A let- 
ter of Dr. Wallis concerning this cure was inſerted in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions of July 1670. This was 


(28) I 


repreſented, as if he had vainly afſumed to himſelf 


the glory of teaching this young Gentleman to ſpeak, 
without taking any notice of what had been before 
done to him by Dr. Holder, who therefore publiſhed 


in 1678 at London in 4to, 4 Supplement to the Philo- 


fophical Tranſafions of Fuly 1670, with fome Reflei- 
ons on Dr. Walliss Letter there inſerted. To this Dr. 
Wallis replied the very ſame year, intitling his pa- 


pers which were directed to the Lord Viſcount 
rouncker, Preſident of the Royal Society, I Defence 


of the Royal Society, and the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
particalarly thoſe of July 1670, in anſwer to the Ca- 


wvils of Dr. William Holder: London 1678 in 4to. 


To this Dr. Holder made no reply. 'The reverend 
and learned Mr. John Lewis of Meregate obſerves (23), 
« that without leſſening Dr. Holder's great abilities, it 
« js plain and certain fact, that Dr. Wallis had, in 
* his Tract de Loquela, diſcovered the theory of this 
« by conſidering very exactly what few attended to, 
« the accurate formation of all ſounds in ſpeaking ; 
« without which it were in vain to ſet about tnis 
« taſk, This TraQ was printed no leſs than fix years 
© before Dr. Holder undertook to try his kill of 
* teaching a dumb man to ſpeak on Mr. Popham. 
« And it is no diſingenuous reflection to ſuppoſe, 
that Dr. Holder had ſeen it, and profited by it ; 
«© whereas it does not appear, that Dr. Wallis could 
have the leaſt hint from him, when he at firſt taught 


(23) In his ma- 
nuſcript Life of 
Dr. Jobn Wallis, 
communicated to 
us by himſelf. 


« Mr. Whalley. But Wood, to ſhew how juſt and 


„ equitable a judge he was of this difference, tells 
„us (24), that he knew full well, that Dr. Wallis 
* at anytime could make black white, and white black, 
«« for his ou ends, and had a ready knack of fophifti- 
« cal evaſions, Baſe reflections, which confute them- 
«« ſelves, and expoſe their inventor “' However, Dr. 
Wallis publiſhed his method of iaſtructing perſons 
deaf and dumb to ſpeak and underſtand a Language, 
which was printed in the Philgſophical Tranſactions. 
And I bave, ſays he (25), fince that time, upon the 
ſame account, taught divers perſons (and ſome of them 
very confiderable ) to ſpeak plain and diſtinctly, who did 
before heſitate and flutter very much; and others to pro- 
nounce ſuch words or letters, as before they thought im- 
poſſible for them to do, by teaching tham how to reaify 
ſuch miſtakes in the formation, as by yome impediment er 
acquired cuſtoms they had been ſubj ect ta. | 
3 


(24) Fei Oxes, 
vol: 2. col. 139 


(25) Letter te 


Dr. Tho. Smich.. | 
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WAL 
Univerſity [1]. In 1658 he publiſhed at Oxford in 4to, Commercium Epiſtolicum de queſti- 
onibus Mathematicis inter J. Wallifium & alios Viros doctrind ac nobilitate illuſtres. About this 
time, Mr. William Neile, who had ſtudied Mathematics at Oxford under the other 
Savilian Profeſſor and Dr. Wilkins, publiſhed his invention of the equating of a ſtrait 
line to a crooked one or parabole; and Dr. Wallis ſoon after gave the world a demonſtra- 


tion of it at large in a book, which he publiſhed in 1659 with this title, De Cycloide & 


Corporibus inde genitis Sc. Upon the Reſtoration he met with great reſpect, the King 


) From a ma- 
8 Life of 
Dr. Jobn Wills, 


written by the 


everend 
ame Mr. John 
Lewis, Miniſter 
of Mer ate in 
Ken! and com- 
municated to us 
by the author. 


himſelf entertaining a favourable opinion of him on account of ſome ſervices, which his 
Majeſty knew the Doctor had done to his Royal Father and himſelf, the Lord 
Clarendon and Sir Edward Nicholas Secretary of State being his friends. He was 
therefore not only admitted one of the King's Chaplains in ordinary, but likewiſe con- 
firmed in his two places of Savilian Profeſſor and Keeper of the Archives at Oxford (4). 
In 1661 he was appointed one of the Divines, who were empowered to review the 
Book of Common Prayer ; and afterwards complied with the terms of the A& of 
Uniformity, and continued a ſteady Conformiſt to the Church of England till his death. 
He was one of the firſt Members of the Royal Society, with which he kept a conſtant 
correſpondence by letters and papers, many of which are publiſhed in the Tranſactions of 
that Society. He taught ſeveral deaf and dumb perſons to ſpeak. In 1668 he pub- 


liſhed De ÆAſtu Maris Hypotheſis nova in ſome Letters to Mr. Boyle and Mr. Gas 
and in 1669, 1670, 1671, Mechanica, five de Motu tractatus geometricus in three parts, and 


in 1676 Archemedis Syracuſani Arenarius & Dimenſio Circuli, In 1677 he wrote a letter to 
Dr. Thomas Barlow, Biſhop of Lincoln, concerning the Paſchal Tables in the Book of 


Common Prayer [Kl. In 1682 he publiſhed from the MSS. Claudii Ptolomei Opus 


() Communi- 
cated by the in- 
genious Vr. 
James !12dgſon, 
F. RS: ane. 
Maſter of the 
Mz-thematical 
School at Chriſt's 
Hoſpital London, 


harmonicum, in Greek, with a Latin Verſion and Notes ; to which he afterwards added, 
Appendix de veterum Harmonica ad hodiernam comparatd; Porphyrii in Harmonica Ptolo- 


mai Commentarius ex Codd, MSS. Grace & Latine editus ; & Manuelis Bryennii Har- 


monica ex Codd. MSS. &c. In 1685 he publiſhed in Engliſh three Diſſertations, the 
firſt on Melchiſedec, the ſecond on Fob, and the third on the Titles of the P/alms, which 
were afterwards tranſlated into Latin: About 1690 he was engaged in a Diſpute with 
the Unitarians [L]; and in 1692 with Mr. Thomas Bampfield concerning the 
Sabbath [MJ]. In 1697 the Curators of the Univerſity-preſs at Oxford thought it for 
the honour of the Univerſity to collect the Mathematical and other works of the Doctor, 
which had been printed ſeparately, ſome in Latin and ſome in Engliſh, and publiſh 
them all together in the Latin tongue [V]. He held a correſpondence by letters with 
a great many learned men, and particularly Mr, Flamſtead, as appears from ſeveral ori- 


ginal letters of his (#), which we ſhall give the reader in the note [O]; and there are 


III Upon the death of Dr. Gerard Langbaine, he was 
choſen Cuſtos Archivorum of the Univerſity.) He was 
not elected to this office without ſome ſtruggle. Dr. 
Richard Zouch, a learned Civilian, who, py 0 friend 
Mr. Henry Stubbe repreſents the caſe, had been an Aſſeſ- 
ſor in the Vice-Chancellor's Court for thirty years and 
more, and was well verſed in the ſtatutes, liberties, 
and privileges of the Univerſity, ſtood in oppoſition to 
our author. But the election was carried for Dr. Wal- 
lis, This provoked Mr. Stubbe, a great ad- 
mirer of Mr. Hobbes, to publiſh a pamphlet entitled, 


De Savilian Profeſſor's Caſe ſtated : London 1658 in 


4to. Dr. Wallis replied to this; and Mr. Stubbe re- 
publiſhed his Caſe with enlargements, and a vindication 
of it againſt the Exceptions of Dr. Wallis. 
[XJ In 1677 he wrote a letter to Dr. Thomas Bar. 
le Biſhop of Lincoln concerning the Paſchal Tables in the 


Book of Common Prayer.) We have ſeen a copy of this 


Letter inſerted in Mr. Lewis's manuſcript life of our 
author. 


[LI About 1690 he <vas engaged in a diſpute with 
the Unitarians.] That year he publiſhed The Doctrine 
of the Bleſſed Trinity briefly explained. This piece being 
printed, he received a written letter ſubſcribed V. J. 
with the poſt-mark September 23, returning him thanks 
for his book. This letter he printed, and in anſwer to 
it publiſhed a ſecond Letter dated September 27. 2 4 
and afterwards a third, dated October 28. 1690. Be- 
fore this third Letter was publiſhed, there came out a 
pamphlet entitled, Dr. Wallis's Letter touching the Doc- 
trine of the bleſſed Trinity anſwered by his Friend. 
This occaſioned the Doctor to add a poſtſcript dated 
November the 15th 1690. Soon after came out a 
tract entitled, An Anfever to Dr. Wallis's Three Letters, 
and another entitled, The Arian's Vindication of himſelf 
againſt Dr. Wallis's fourth Letter on the Trinity. This pro- 
duced a /ifth Letter of the Doctor's on the ſame ſubjeR, 
dated February 14. 1692. Obſervations were likewiſe 


Vol. X. 


others 


made on theſe four Letters concerning the Trinity and 


Creed of Athanaſius. This put the Doctor on writing 
a ſixth Letter, dated March the 14. 1697. V. F. wrote 
the DoQtor a ſecond Letter, which was anſwered by 


the Doctor in a ſeventh Letter, who likewiſe publiſhed 


three ſermons on John xvii. 3. and afterwards an 


eighth Letter, dated November the 23d 1691. | 
[MJ and in 1692 with Mr. Thomas Bampfield con- 


2 the Sabbath.) This Mr. Bampfield was a 
Counſellor at Law, and in 1692 publiſhed a book 
concerning the Sabbath, which he thought ſhould ra- 
ther be obſerved on Saturday than Sunday. In an{wver 
to this Dr. Wallis publiſhed the ſame year at Oxford in 
4to, 4 Defenſe of the Chriſtian Sabbath; which be- 
ing ſoon fold off, a ſecond edition was printed the year 
following. Mr. Bampfield wrote a reply, to which 
the Doctor ſoon after made a rejoinder. 


LV] Publiſh them all together in the Latin Tongue. 


They were printed at Oxford 1699 in three volumes in 
in folio with this title. Fohannis Wallis S. J. D. Geo- 
metriæ Profeſſoris Saviliani in celeberrima Academia 
Oxonienſi, Opera Mathematica tribus Voluminibus con- 
tenta. This edition was dedicated to King Wil- 
liam III. 5 | 

[O] Several original letters of his, which aue Hall 
give the reader in the note. ] | 

| | Oxford Aug. 13. 1681. 
. 

« I ſaw, (by Mr. Bernard's favour) a letter of 
« yours to him concerning the laſt comet. What I 
«© had here obſerved was not much, and but with the 
* bare eye without inſtrument, (and therefore you may 
* be ſure it could not be exact) leaving it to younger 
e eyes to be more accurate. That it was very low 
« (the neareſt to us of any that I have yet ſeen) I 
„ judged by the prodigious length of the tail, and 
„ by the great angle the poſition of the tail made 
% with a line from the ſun through the head of the 


** comet 
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W AL 


„% comet (both which I take to ariſe from its nearneſs 


to us, and being ſo near to a conjunction with the 
ſun.) Of this (with what elſe I had obſerved) I gave 
an account (in Trinity Term laſt) in a leiter to Dr. 
Marſh of Dublin incloſed (but unſealed) in one 
to Dr. Gale, that he might peruſe and communicate, 


if he thought fit, and then ſend it forward. Of the 


origin of comets I am not ſo well ſatisfied as to deliver 
an opinion. I can hardly think them to be per- 
manent bodies, making (as ſome have thought) ex- 
curſions in certain periods into our ſyſtem or ſolar 
world. I ſhould rather think them to be made by 


the collection of exhalations or efluvia from the zther 


or æthereal bodies, and (as much as any) from the 
ſolar; to which I find Mr. Horrox heretofore, and 
Dr. Marſh of late do incline alſo, The tail I take 
to be little more, than the tinging of the ſun- beams 
paſſing through the head. As to what you ſay of 
worlds dying as well as men, (which to Ariſtotle and 
his followers, as to the incorruptibility of or in the 
celeſtial bodies, would be a paradox) it doth not 
ſeem ſo ſtrange to me, ſince that divers of the ſtars 
noted by the ancients are now wanting, and ſome 


others do now appear and diſappear uncertainly; 


which yet argues that the diſappearing of a ſtar is 
no certain argument that ſuch a ſtar is periſhed, 
ſince that ſometimes it appears again. But I can 


hardly think ſuch diffolutions fo frequent as our ſight 


of comets. And yet if they were much more fre- 
quent, it is yet a great chance if any of them or of 
their ſatellites do ſtray into our world; which is ſo in- 
conſiderable a part of the vaſt regions they have 
to make ſuch incurſions into, that perhaps one of a 


thouſand would be more than would come to our 
ſhare. 


and ſcarce any of the Maculz. But though it be 
now rate to ſee thoſe ſpots, yet I am not prone to 
diſbelieve the obſervations of others heretofore, 
ſince the ſame perſons, who formerly ſaw ſuch ſpots 


frequently, do themſelves agree that of late times 
they have been very rare; and that (till within a 
ſew years laſt paſt, wherein they have again begun 


to be more frequent) ſcarce any, or but very few 
had been obſerved for near twenty years together ; 


* which makes me think the difference to be in the 


heavens, not in the glaſſes, For otherwiſe the 
ſame glaſſes to the ſame perſons would repreſent 
the ſame appearances as before. And I do not 
know but that a great frequency of ſuch ſpots 
may preſage a comet ſoon to follow. I have time to 
add no more, but that I am 

9 5 « Yours to ſerve you 


« John Wallis. 


5 Oxford Febr. 12. 168. 
. | | 

„Mr. Caſwell hath done me the favour by your di- 
rection to ſhew me your letter to him of February 
the 4th. I ſaid ſo little in the account I gave of 
Hevelius's book of what had paſſed between you 
and him, becauſe I would not have any difference 


remain between you, as, I hope, there is not. And 


(beſide printing what letters had before paſſed, to 
ſet forth matter of fact) I do not ſee that he doth 
anew ſay any thing ſevere of you in his preſent nar- 
rative; but ſeems, as to you, to be ſatisfied. Only as 
you think well of your way, ſo doth he continue to 
do of his ; and you mult allow each other to follow 
the way himſelf thinks beſt. But I could not do ſo as 
to Mr. Hook, becauſe it is notoriouſly the main 
deſign of the book and fo declared to be to vindi- 
cate himſelf as to what Mr. Hook had written 
againſt him and made public, and to juſtify the cre- 
dit of his inſtruments and obſervations againſt his 
exceptions, which unconcerned ſpectators think he 
had juſt reaſon to do. And therefore when 
deſired by the ſociety to give them an account of 
the contents of that book, I could not avoid the 
taking notice of what was ſaid againſt him. But I 
was ſo tender therein, that I am very ſure there is 
not one hard clauſe, ſentence, or expreſſion, for 
which I cannot ſhew the page and line where in the 
book it is to be found (and moſt of them more than 
once ;) and which, to ſatisfy any who ſhall doubt of 
it, I have cited in the margin of my own book. 


ſtand as they are. 


ready to print with it. 


As to the Faculæ Solares, which you ſeem to 


_elſe of like nature he thinks fit. 
diſbelieve, I can ſay nothing, having never ſeen any, 


« As to Mr. Halley, if you think (as you ſeem to in- 
« timate) that he hath been too laviſh in his commen- 
« dations, you muſt needs think Mr. Hook hath fo 
„ been in his reprehenſions. 
and obſervations ſo contemptible (even in your judg- 


Nor are the inſtruments 


ment) as he ſeems to repreſent them; and therefore 
you are not at all concerned to maintain that point, 
or even to ſeem ſo to do. I do not find, that he 
makes it his buſineſs to diſparage yours, but only to 
vindicate his own. And what is ſaid p. 87. which 
you cite is but what he ſays to be the ſenfe of 
others, both of himſelf and you, to the diſadvantage 
of both, which therefore he deſires might be 
avoided. And this will be but more advanced by 
continued altercations ; and by-ſtanders, who are 
unconcerned, will be apt to judge favourably on his 
ſide. So that I think it is beſt for you to let things 
If Mr. Halley think it conve- 
nient as perhaps he may to ſay any thing in de- 
fence or excuſe of his own inſtruments and obſerva- 
tions, he may do it without diſparaging thoſe of He- 
velius, which he hath already ſo much commended ; 
and I think he may belt do it by way of anſwer to 
Mr. Molyneyx's letter. And for that reaſon I think 


it moſt adviſeable, not to print that letter (though 


they of Ireland defire it) till that of Mr. Halley be 
He may there ſay, without 
offence, what rectification for parallaxiſm is to be 
allowed ; what obſervations were taken in his ab- 
ſence, which therefore as he cannot atteſt, ſo nei- 
ther can he contradict, and I preſume they are none 
of thoſe at which Hevelius ſays he was preſent ; 
and what quadrant, if any be, (for I do not perceive 
which you mean) is miſna:ned a ſextant ; with what 


And then I do 
not ſee but that each may ſucceed in what way him- 


« ſelf thinks beit, without offence to one another. 


For my own part, I am fo little verſed in obſerv- 
ing either way, that 1 do not pretend to judge of 
the point in queſtion, whether plain or teleſcopic 


fights de every way the beſt. But this I think is 


undeniably evinced, that Hevelius by his inſtruments 


can diſtinguiſh by plain fights, notwithſtanding what 


hath been ſaid to the contrary, to a {mall part of a 
minute. If other fights can do it more exactly, I 
am not ſorry for it, What other little errors may 
chance to be in his inſtruments or obſervations (as no 
doubt there may be iome) doth not concern this point. 
He doth not pietend of his (nor, I ſuppoſe, do you 
of yours) that they be all ſo exact, as not to be liable 
to ſome error. You muſt therefore take them as they 
are, and make the beſt of them, and ſo muſt he of 
yours, And then if you can but be content with- 
out quarrelling, to let each other think beſt of his 
own way, you may agree well enough, I am, 
«© Oo, 
* Your aſſured friend to ſerve you, 


John Wallis. 

55 | Oxford May 9, 1695. 
Sir, | . | | 

** 1 am told by Mr. Caſwel (which I am very glad 


to hear) that you ſeem to have obſerved a diſcerni- 


ble parallax (as to the earth's annual orb) in the 
* Polar ſtar ; which is a noble obſervation, if you 


make it out. And therefore I earneſtly deſire you 
to purſue that buſineſs with great care. I have 
ſuggeſted ſomewhat to that purpoſe in my Latin 

Algebra, and ſomewhat more fully in ſome letters 

to Mr. Molyneux, which (if I do not miſremember) 

are printed in the Tran/aXions. I think we may 
reaſonably preſume, that the fixed ſtars are not all 
at an equal diſtance from us, but ſome of them at 
a diſtance vaſtly greater than others ; ſo that ſome 
(which are nearer) may have a diſcernible parallax, 
though the remoter have not. And thoſe may be 
reaſonably thought neareſt (though we are not ſure 
of it) which look biggeſt and brighteſt. And if 
we fail in ſome one of them, we may try ſome 
other, and more than one or two. Again, ſtars 
though equally near, are not all equally fit for this 
purpoſe ; and thoſe fitteſt, which are neareſt to the 
pole of the zodiac, for thoſe in or near the zodiac 
will have none or little 22 though that of 
thoſe, which are farther from ic, may be diſcerni- 


„ble. Now in both reſpects, the polar ſtar is very 


2 proper, 
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+ proper, as being of the ſecond magnitude (though 
« not very bright) and not far from the pole of the 
% zodiac. And therefore I am well pleaſed that you 
« pitch upon that. There is yet another in the 
« ſhoulder of the little bear, which is nearer to the 
pole of the zodiac, and (I think) a brighter ſtar. 
« I would adviſe you therefore carefully to obſerve 
„ that alſo, and, if you think fit, ſome others, and 
„ ſet down carefully the times of the obſervations, 
“ and the meridional altitudes obſerved. And they 
* are, I hope, ſuch ſtars as by your teleſcope ſights 
„ you may diſcern in the day-time, which will be 
« a great advantage. The greateſt meridional alti- 
* tude above the pole ſhould be at the ſummer- 
« ſolſtice, and the leaſt at the winter-ſolſtice ; and 
“ therefore moſt carefully to be obſerved about thoſe 
times ; but in the intermediate times alſo, to ſee at 


What rate they vary and change their altitudes. 
* But I would adviſe you alſo not to talk too freely 


« of it (unleſs to truſty friends) till you have a con- 
« ſiderable number of obſervations to juſtify it; and, 
when you have, to print them, leſt others perhaps 
« ſupplant you. And I would not have you loſe the 
reputation of it. Excuſe this freedom of, 
„3 
Vour friend and humble ſervant, 
c lohn Wallis. 


Marſton near Brackley, Northamptonſhire, 
: May 25, 1695. 

5 | 

« I am well pleaſed to underſtand by yours of 
% May the 14th (which came to my hands yeſterday, 
« where Iam at preſent) that you are ſo well ſtored 
«© with obſervations for the earth's annual parallax 
« and therefore defire you will ſuffer them to be made 
« public forthwith for the reaſons mentioned in my 
« Jaſt, which I need not repeat. The briſk light of 


* the ſtar mentioned, though ſmall, may argue it to 
« be nearer perhaps than ſome, which ſeem bigger! 


« And its ſituation is very convenient. Yet I would 
«© not have you neglect the ſhoulder of the leſſer bear. 
« Perhaps by darkening of your room, you may gain 
<« a ſight of them in the day time, I am not diſ- 
<« pleaſed to find you diſtinguiſh between the thread's 
« touching and chvering a ſtar, which ſeems to argue 
« they have ſome apparent magnitude, contrary to 
« what ſome good obſervers wduld perſuade us. Your 
« diligence to perfe& your catalogue of fixed ſtars I 
«« approve likewiſe, and your reaſons for it are good. 
«© Yet I would not have you delay that of the paral- 
< lax, for the obſervations being already made, it 
«« will require no great time to digeſt them. And if 
« you think that little time may not be ſpared for it, 
«© be pleaſed to furniſh us with materials, and either 
« Mr. Caſwel or I will help to digeſt them for you. 
« And if you be excluded elſewhere, we will take 
<< care to have them printed at Oxford. You are to 
« be careful alſo {in ſo nice a point) that the motion 
« in longitude (as it is wont to be called) of the fixed 
« ſtars do not impoſe upon you, and that ſome very 
* ſmall variation of the meaſuring thread may not 


*« deceive you. I could ſuggeſt ſome other things in 
order to this parallax, which I may hereafter do at 


« leiſure ; but I would not divert you from what is 
before you. I am, Winn: 


Sir, 
Pour friend to ſerve you, 
John Wallis. 


Oxford Aug. 13, 1698. 
e Fir, | 

have underſtood from Mr. Caſwel a good while 
*« ſince that you had very conſiderable obſervations 


(for divers years together) to prove a parallax 


of the fixed ſtars to the earth's annual orb. I have 
deſired Mr. Caſwel to preſs you to let us have an 
account of them ſo as to have them publiſhed. [ 
„do again requeſt it of you, and hope you will not 
* refuſe it. I am now drawing toward an end of 
« publiſhing a third volume of Mathematical Tracts, 
wherein will be a Collection of Letters relating to 
* ſuch matters. If you will do me the favour to 
© draw up thoſe obſervations in form of a letter to 
„ me (or to whom elſe you pleaſe) and to let me 


oy 


WAL 


« have it, I will (with your leave) publiſh it amongſt 
* thoſe letters. The thing will be an honour to you 
« and to our Nation, I know your hands are full of 
* other work; but I hope you may ſpare ſo much 
* time as to draw up ſuch a letter in Latin, and 1 
« will take upon my ſelf the trouble of ſeeing it 
“ printed here; and you ſhall command from me the 
employing of as much time to ſerve you in what 
* way you ſhall propoſe to me. But pray let it be 
« done quickly, leſt it come too late, *Tis pity you 
* ſhould loſe the honour of being the firſt, who hath 
« made ſuch a diſcovery. I am, 
Sir, 


Yours to ſerve you 
ohn Wallis. 


| Oxford Aug. 26, 1698. 
6 Sir, | | | 

„ Yours of Auguſt 23d I received this morning. 
J am glad you are inclinable to draw up thoſe ob- 
“ ſervations of yours concerning the parallax of the 


* earth's annual orb. The time you mention will, 


++ believe, be ſoon enough; for I find our Printers 


* more {low than I could wiſh, I ſaw your letter to 


« Mr, Caſwel, with which I was pleaſed. I think 
„ {o much of it as concerns the rectifying of your 


% infrument may be ſpared. It will be ſufficient to 


give us the obſervations, as they would have ap- 
« peared if the inſtrument had been rectiſied; and as 
<« to the reQifying of your inſtrument, we may truſt 
« you. Nor will it be neceſſary to give a large ac- 
« count of the form of your inſtrument; it will be 
&« arch fixed to a wall in the plain of the meridian, 
e and furniſhed with teleſcopic fights, ſuch as to di- 


„ ſtinguiſh a very ſmall arch of a few ſeconds ; for 


J think this is the caſe. And then that (the poſi- 
& tion and fights of the inſtrument being duly recti - 
* fied) the obſervations were ſuch as there ſet down. 


«© A more large account of particulars may after- . - 


&' wards be done at leiſure, with more obſervations to 
te be henceforth made. But I am willing that at 
e leaſt a ſhort account be given of the obſervations 
« you have, to preſerve the memory and reputation of 
* jt to your ſelf, as the firſt who have effeQually 


« diſcovered it. The letter to Mr. Caſwel (if I do 


«© not miſremember) gives but the obſervations of one 
«« year; but intimate more to have been made in 
1 confirmation of it. It is not neceſſary, that the 
« parallax of other ſtars ſhould juſtly agree to that of 
e the polar; for we are not to preſume, that they be 
« all at an equal diſtance from us; ſome may poſſibly 
© have a diſcernible parallax, and others not. The 
greater ſtars may be reaſonably thought (but we 
are not ſure) to be neareſt, and thoſe neareit to the 
c pole of the zodiac molt liable to a parallax. But 
if it can be diſcerned in any, it is a demonſtration 


« of the earth's motion. I am, 


Sir, 
| Yours to ſerve yoQ 
| John Wallis. 


Oxford, November the 8th 1698. 

« Sir, „ 
« T am entering upon the printing of ſome Latin 
Letters in an Appendix to a third wolume of mine, 
which hath been now in the preſs for ſome years; 
% amongſt which I would be glad of yours concerning 


0 


it will contain your obſervations thereof for ſeven 
years. I deſire I may have it by the end of this 
« month, that it may not come too late, for we are 
© now drawing to an end. I think you need not in- 
«© cumber it with thoſe particulars, which relate to 
« the rectifying of your inſtrument, but give us the 
obſervations as they would appear, ſuppoſing the in- 
ſtrument ſo rectified. It will, I think, be not to 
your diſadvantage to have it there ; and it will be 
eto the reputation of our nation to be the firſt, that 
« have been able to make out the Parallax. 1 am, 
Sir, Yours to ſerve you, 


« John Wallis.” 
40 Oxford, December the 1oth 1698. 


A 


* 


« Sir, 
« have finiſhed the tranſlation of your letter into 
* | 66 Latin 


ſafficient to ſay, it is a mural-quadrant, or larger 


the parallax of the pole-ſtar. Mr. Caſwell tells me, 


99 
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60 
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others to Mr: John Collins in the poſleſion of William Jones Eſqz F. R. S. IJ. He 
| | ld | 1C 


« Latin ſome while fince. I find nothing of it but 
« what is fit to be publiſhed, and therefore leave out 
© nothing of it. I ſent you the two firſt ſheets of it 
«© by Dr. Gregory, who ſaid he ſhould ſee you, and 
« would give them to you. If you defire I ſhould 
« ſend you the third ſheet, it ſhall be done. I am 
« well ſatisfied with it, and think it proper that the 
% Engliſh letter be publiſhed in the Tranſactions, for 
« jt well deſerves a place there. And to that end I 
« ſhall return you the Engliſh letter, when you give 
«« me order ſo to do. But I would adviſe that it be 


« printed at Oxford (as in ſuch caſes is ſometimes 
6. 


40 
cc 
«c 
40 


for I find the correQors of the preſs in London are 
apt to miſtake in things mathematical. Mean while 
I defire you will look carefully to the numbers, 
that they be truly written, and then return me the 
two ſheets I have ſent you, particularly in the 10th 
collation (if I do not miſremember) where, I think 
you ſubtract 5” inſtead of adding it. I am. 
| MTs “ Yours to ſerve you TI 

« John Wallis.” 


Oxford, December the 28th 1698. 
8 | 


„J received on Monday laſt December the 26th 
& your letter of December the 24th, and the packet of 
« papers directed to me, of which I ſhall take care. 
&* and at the ſame time I received another letter from 
% one in London, which deſires me not to print any 
« paragraph of your letter, which ſpeaks of your 
« giving to Mr. Newton obſervations of the moon. 
He is a friend to both of you, but he doth not give 
me his reaſons why. I thought beſt to acquaint 
you with it, and defire your advice upon it. If 


Cc 
cc 
66 
66 
66 
66 
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next which follows about your two friends in the 
North, of a like nature) inſtead thereof I was 
thinking (if you like it) to put this: [ Aliaque inter- 
venerunt Negotia (que nunc narrare non eſt opus) 
quibus deſtinebar ne potuerim iſti rei wacare z atque 
(inter alia) ut amicis aliquot, id flagitantibus, exhi- 
« berem Planetarum (Saturni, Fovis, & Lune) loca 
% plurima ex obſervatis meis calculo deprompta. Yue 
„ moneo, ne putes negligentiæ defidiaeve mee imputan- 
dum, quad non citius huic operi me accingerim. ] which 


I think may ſerve your turn as well. And toward 
cc 


et præterito ſeculo) poſt receptam Hypotheſin Coperni- 
% canam.] TI do not think of making any other con- 
«« fiderable variation from your copy as it is now ſent 
„ (otherwiſe than as to prepare it for the Printer ;) 
„but (becauſe you omit the time in the date) I ſhall 
« ſupply December the 2d 1698, or what other time 
% you ſhall appoint. I am, Sir, 
| | « Yours to ſerve you 

« John Wallis.” 


Mr. Flamſtead wrote the following notes an this letter. 


«©. You ſay Dr. Gregory is a friend to both of us. I 
% much doubt it. Had he been my friend, he would 
have ſent me word that paragraph would diſpleaſe 
« Mr. Newton. A letter would have come hither, 
„and an anſwer have gone back in almoſt as little 
time as one goes from London to Oxford. It is 
much to be ſuſpected he is only Mr. Newton's 
friend for Mr. Montague's ſake, fince his country- 
men gave out formerly, that he had found abundant 
errors in his Principia, Now that Mr. Newton 
ave them to him; (to deal plainly with you) his 
«« friends reſort to Hindmarſh's ſhop in Cornhill, and 
Who they are you may eaſily be informed even at 
«© Oxford. 
That I was at London the Friday they arrived, 
and the following, That 1 wrote to Mr. Newton 
on Monday, and ſent him an account of what Dr. 
Gregory wrote to Dr. Wallis, as alſo the pa- 
ragraph of my letter, which Dr. Gregory would 
** ſuppreſs. That receiving no anſwer by Thurſ- 
„ day morning I then wrote to him again 
for one. That ſince he takes no notice of my let- 
ter, I conclude I need not take notice of Dr. Gre- 
2 
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one) that I may ſee to its being correctly printed; 


you order me to leave out that paragraph (and the . 


the beginning, where you ſpeak of Riccioli, I think 
* it not amiſs to add; ¶ Idemque gueſti ſunt alii ( hoc 


« gory's, nor you neither, and therefore think you 
« need not alter the 38 at all. Dr. Gregory 
« js a friend of Mr. Halley, though he was his com- 
« petitor 3 but I perceive by this tranſaction he is no 
« friend of mine, though 1 ſhewed him more ſriend- 
« ſhip than he could reaſonably expect on that occa- 
« ſion, and Mr. Halley as much enmity. But he 
« thinks Mr. Halley has an intereſt in Mr. Newton, 
« and therefore is become his friend, and takes the 
« ſame courſes Halley did to ingratiate with him, 
« whoſe favour may be of uſe to him with Mr. Mon- 
“ tague.“ | 


[LP] There are ſeveral others to Mr. John Collins in 
the poſſeſſion of V. Tones Eſq; F. R. S.] What ſome 
of them treat chiefly about, with their date in order 
of time, is as follows. I 

Oxford, Auguſt the 7th 1666. Concerning Bartho- 
linus's Dioriſtice ; and Galileo's treatiſe about the uti- 
lity of Mechanic engines, wherein it conſiſts. | 

Oxford, February the 5th 166+. His character and 
commendation of Mr. Oughtred's Clavis; with his 
thoughts concerning a new edition of that book. 

Oxford, February the 15th 1667. Concerning Leo- 
tand's Cyclomathia : of the Angle of Contact: of the 
fifth definition of the fifth book of Euclide's Elements : 
of Archimedes's method of demonſtration, where he 
proceeds by way of exhauſtion, which do all ſuppoſe, 
that it is a ſufficient proof of equality, to prove, that 
quantities differ leſs than by any aſſignable part, 

Oxford, February the 27th 166%. His cenſure of 
Du Laurens's Algebra ; as alſo of Leotand's and Fa- 
ber's Geometry : of their aſſent to opinions in Geome- 
try, venerationis gratia: His eſteem for the perfor. 
mances of Sluſius and Gregory. | | | 
Oxford, July the 31ſt 1668. Concerning Merca- 


tor's Logarithmotechnia ; and of the diſpute between 


Huygensand Gregory; where the Doctor ſays, I won- 
der that Huygens ſhould write againſt him ( Gregory ) un- 
provoked, being himſelf an ingenious modeſt man, as I 
have hitherto apprebended bim; and certainly Gregory's 


piece is not contemptible. 


Oxford, September the Sth 66g. Shewing that 
Mr. Huygens's rule for the meaſures of the Hy perbo- 
lic ſpace, is the ſame with that of Dr. Barrow : and 
likewiſe cenſuring Mr. Mercator's manner of ex- 
preſſing of the compoſition of ratio's. 

Oxford, September the 1oth 1668. Of the Cy- 
cloide, its centre and gravity, cc. 

Oxford, September the 26th 1668. Concerning 
the controverſy between Huygens and Gregory : of 
Anderſon's book of Gauging : of the method of com- 
puting a table for the ſegments of circles and ſpheres. 
* Oxford, November the 3d 1668. Where the Doc- 
tor ſays, Mr. Gregory is certainly in the wrong, and 
therefore I am forry to ſee him write at that rate he 
doth : and I could have wiſhed (but that it is now too 
late) that his angry Preface and the firſt leaf of his 
book (ExERCiTaTIONEs GEOMETRICE) bad been 
ſuppreſſed. 

Oxford, January the 19th 1663. Concerning the 
analogy of the ſeries's for the circle and hyperbola. 

Oxford, January 1663. Concerning the method of 
computing tables for the ſegments of circles, 

Oxford, June the 24th > "54 Of the errors in Dr. 
John Newton's table of ſegments, | 

Oxford, January the 25 th 1673. Of Mr. New- 
ton's inventions and improvements, with whom (lays 
he) I have no acquaintance 3 but I could wiſh he would 
(not only in a cypher, but) more at large commit them to 
writing, and either keep them in his own hands, or leave 
them ( ſealed up) with My. Oldenburgh, as a publick 
perſon, till he be ready to publiſh ſomething of them. 
However, that he would nat ſuffer himſelf, by the multi- 
tude of buſineſſes, to be diverted from perfecting his de- 
in; which dath but too often prejudice things of this 
nature, As to that of Kinckhuyſen, I know not, whether 
Mr. Newton were not better (as he might with as much 
eaſe) publiſh what he hath, as a treatiſe of his own, 
rather than by way of notes on bim. 

Oxford, March the 27th 1672, Concerning Pote- 
rius's proportion of the Paris foot meaſure to ours. 

Oxford, May the 13th and June the 14th 1672. De 
linea Tangentium. | 
Oxford, 


WAL ; 
died October the 28th 1703, being eighty ſeven years, three months, 


and was interred in the Choir of St. Mary's Church in Oxford, wh 


etected to his memory [J. By his wife, who died at Oxford March the 
he had, beſides other children, who died in their infancy, 
(1) MS. Life of who ſurvived him [R]. Mr. Lewis obſerves (), 


the enjoyment 
and calm, an 


7 a vigorous conſtitution of body, and of a mind, which was 
not ſoon ruffied and diſcompoſed; and that though whilſt he 


and five days old ; 


17th 1686-7, 
one ſon and two daughters, 
that the Doctor was happy in 


ſtrong, ſerene, 


looked on by the moſt rigid and zealous party-men in the Univerſity with a jealous eye, and 
fuſpefted as not throughly well affected to the Monarchy and Church of England, be was 


yet very much honoured and eſteemed by others of a better temper and judgment, and 
knowledge and larger thoughts. By theſe, both at home and abroad, was he 


of more 
reckoned the 


glory and ornament of his Country, and of the Univerſity in particular. And the Doctor 
ſpeaks thus of himſelf in his Letter tv Dr. Tho, Smith : It hath been my lot to live in 


« a time, wherein have been many and great changes and alterations, 


It hath been my 


« endeavour. all along to act by moderate principles, between the extremities on either 
« hand, in a moderate compliance with the powers in being, in thoſe places, where it 
«© hath been my lot to live, without the fierce and violent animoſities uſual in ſuch caſes 
e againſt all that did not act juſt as I did, knowing that there were many worthy perſons 
« engaged on either fide 3 and willing whatſoever fide was uppermoſt, to promote (as 


Oxford, June the 8th 1672. About the equivalent 


deſignations by the right and verſed fines, tangents, 
and ſecants of any arcs or angles, and of their com- 
plements. : | 
Oxford, July the 18th 1672. 
Flamſtead's tables of the moon's motion in Mr. Hor- 
rocks's book. 12 SHI, 
Oxford, July the zoth 1672. Concerning Mr. 
Horrocks's book ; the Errata therein. | 
| Oxford, November the 14th 1672. Of Mr. Flam- 
ſtead's lunar tables; and of Mr. Horrocks's pieces. 
Oxford, the 29th of March 1673. Of Cubic equa- 
tions; Cardan's rules ; and of the roots of equations in 
- general. | | 

Oxford, April the 8th 1673. Of the methods of 
depreſſing Biquadratic equations to Quadratic. | 

Oxford, April the 12th 1673. Various ways of 
| ſolving Quadratic and Cubic equations. 

Oxford, May the 6th 1673. 
poſſible roots of equations. e 

Oxford, September the 27th 1673. Of Cubic and 
Biquadratic equations; and their ſolutions compared 
with thoſe of Deſcartes. | | 
motion of projectiles; of Mr. Anderſon's method in 
his Gunnery ; and of that of Mr. Gregory, in his 
ſmall piece De motu Projeforum. 

Oxford, September the 1ſt 1676. Of the method 
of reducing fractions to leſſer denominations ( uam pro- 
xime æquales. | 
| Oxford, September the 11th 1676. Concerning 

Mr. Tſchirnhauſen's method of ſolving Cubic and Bi- 
quadratic equations; and of the impoſſibility of ſquaring 
the circle. | | 

Oxford, September the 16th 1676. Concerning 
Mr. Newton's letter ſent to Mr. Leibnitz, deſiring a 
copy of it. | 


Oxford, February the 22d 167%. Concerning Dr. 


Wiren's ſolution of the Kepler's Problem, ſubjoined to 


the treatiſe De Cycloide. | 
Oxford, April 1677. Herewith the Doctor ſends a 
acket with theſe particulars. 1. A diſcourſe concern- 
ing the Julian Period; and thoſe of which it conſiſts. 
2. A ſmall tract concerning continued proportionals 
decreaſing, infinitely continued. 3. A tract concern- 
ing combinations and aliquot parts. 4. A little diſ- 
courſe concerning a ſeries of equations, fitted to a ſeries 
of roots Arithmetically proportional; and about im- 
poſſible roots. 5. The ſolution of a Problem; to find 
a line which ſhall be cut in a given proportion, by four 
others in a given poſition. 6. A large diſcourſe con- 
cerning Algebra. 
Oxford, October the 8th 1677. Concerning Mr. 
_ Collins's conſiderations on Deſcartes; and of his (Mr. 
Collins's) account of the improvements in Mathematics 
made in England, which he had ſent to Paris : and 
of Mr. Collins's freedom in communicating unpubliſh- 
ed papers: where the Doctor writes; I ſuſpect that 
of ſuch communication (of things publiſhed) they 
« make but ill uſe beyond ſea. And particularly, 


„ that Comiers's new notion of two meant propor- 


Vol. X. 


Concerning Mr. | 


Concerning the im- 


„I was 


e tionals, &c. was borrowed from thoſe papers, where 
„you mention Mr. Newton's making uſe of two 
„ moveable angles. And no doubt but many particu- 


ere a monument is 
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lived, he was 


* lars therein imparted, will ſhortly be publiſhed as 


«© French inventions.” 


_ [2] Where a monument is erected to his memory. 
The inſcription on it is as follows. | 


70 HANNESVALLIS, S. TJ. D. 


Geometriæ Profeſſor Savilianus 


Cuſtos Archivorum Oxon. 
Hic dormit. 
Opera reliquit immortalia. 
OB. 08. 28. A. D. 1703. Atat. $7. 
Filius & Heres ejus 
Johannes Wallis 
de Soundeſ; in Com. Oxon. 
Arniger 
* 


[RJ He had, beſides other children, who died in their 


Infancy, one ſon and two daughters, who ſurvived him.] 
Oxford, Auguit the 24th 1674. Concerning the 


John, the ſon, was born December the 26th 1650, 
and placed by his father in Trinity College in Oxford, 
and afterwards admitted of the Inner Temple London, 


where he proceeded Barriſter at Law February the 1t 


1687, He married Elizabeth daughter of John and 
Mary Harris of Soundels or Soundeſs by Neitlebed in 
Oxfordſhire, afterwards heireſs to her brother Taverner 
Harris, whoſe mother deſcended from Richard Taver- 
ner, a learned Lawyer in King Henry VIII's time, 
and High Sherif of the county of Oxford. By this match 
Mr. Wallis became poſſeſſed of a good eſtate called 
Soundeſs. His wife died Auguſt the 8th 1693, leaving 
three children ſurviving her, viz, John, Mary, and 
Elizabeth. | 5 We 
Anne, the Doctor's eldeſt daughter, was born June 
the 4th 1656, and married December the 23d 1675 


to John Blencow of an ancient family at Marſton St. 


Laurence in Northamptonſhire, then Barriſter at Law, 


and afterwards Knighted, and promoted to be one of 
the Barons of the Exchequer, and afterwards one of 
the Juſtices of the King's Bench. It has been ſaid, 
that the promotion of this Gentleman to theſe honour- 
able poſts was owing to the Doctor, who having ex- 
cuſed himſelf on account of his age from accepting 
the offer of a Biſhopric, told his friends, that he had a 
ſon in-law a Barriſter at Law; and that if they would 
promote him, he ſhould be as much obliged, as if he 
was promoted himſelf (“). The Doctor's daughter 
had by Sir John ſeven children, viz. John, Mary, 
Anne, Thomas, William, Elizabeth, and Suſanna, 
who were all living in 1696. | 
Elizabeth, the Doctor's youngeſt daughter, was born 
September the 23d 1658, and married February the 
21ſt 1681 to William Benſon, ſon to George and Mary 
Benſon of 'Towceſter in Northamptonſhire, who dying 
in November the 5th 1691 left her a widow without 
any children, N T. 


Ce 


(*) Mr. Leyis's 


MS. Life of Dr. 


F ohn I, allis. 


„ WAL 


« J was able) any good deſign for the true intereſt of Religion, of Learning, and the 
« public good, and ready fo to do good offices, as there was opportunity; and if 
« things could not be juſt as I could wiſh, to make the beſt of what is; and hereby, 
« through God's gracious Providence, have been able to live eaſy, and uſeful, though 
e not great.“ | | = 


tr WALTON (BRIAN), Biſhop of Cheſter, and Editor of the Polyglot Bible, 
was born at Cleveland in the North-Riding of Yorkſhire in the year 1600, and was 
admitted firſt into Magdalen-College in Cambridge under Mr, John Gooch as a Sizer 
or Servitor; and thence removing to Peter-Houſe under Mr. Blake December the 4th. 
«) David Lloya's 1616, took the degree of Maſter of Arts as a Member thereof in 1623 (a). About 
514. rn ax-. that time or before, he taught ſchool in Suffolk, and ſerved as Curate there. Thence 
in fol. and Wood, he removed to London, and lived for a little time, under the learned Mr. Richard 
* zar Stock, Rector of All-Hallows Bread- ſtreet; after whoſe death he became Rector of 
elit, St. Martin's Orgar in London, and of Sandon in Eſſex (b), to the latter of which he 
was admitted January the 15th 1635, as he was alſo the ſame day to the Church of St. 
(%) Wood, 4% Giles's in the Fields (c). In 1639 he commenced Doctor of Divinity; at which time 
”_ he was Prebendary of Twyford in the Cathedral of St. PauPs, and Chaplain in ordinary 
(e) Walker's Suf- to his Majeſty, and was extremely beloved at his Livings, and highly valued for his 
frrings 4 ww piety and learning (d). During the controverſy between the Clergy and Inhabitants of 
Tm City of London about the tithes of rent, he was very induſtrious and active in be- 
half of the former; and upon that occaſion made ſo exact and learned a Collection of 
(4) Hem, ivid. Cuſtoms, Preſcriptions, Laws, Orders, Proclamations, and Compoſitions for many 
. hundred years together, (an abſtract of which was afterwards publiſhed) relating to that 
matter, that the Judge declared, that there could be no dealing with the London Miniſters, 
( Lloyd, ui if Mr. Walton pleaded for them (e). Upon the breaking out of the civil wars, he was 
PIs ſent for by the Houſe of Commons as a Delinquent, aſſaulted, ſequeſtered from his 
Living of St. Martin's Orgar, plundered, and forced to fly; but whether directly to 
Oxford (where he reſided for ſome time, ) or to his other Living at Sandon in Eſſex, 
does not appear. But at what time ſoever it happened, it is certain, that he was moſt 
cruelly treated at that Living likewiſe, being grievouſly haraſſed there; and once when 
he was ſought for by a party of horſe, he was forced to ſhelter himſelf in a broom- 
field. And the manner of his being ſequeſtered from this Living is very remarkable; 
for Sir Henry Mildmay and Mr. Aſhe, two Members of Parliament, firſt drew up 
articles againſt him themſelves, though no way concerned in the pariſh, and then ſent _ 
them to Sandon to be witneſſed and ſubſcribed. After Dr. Walton was thus diſpoſſeſſed / Walker, abi 
of both his Livings, he betook himſelf for refuge at Oxford (F); for Mr. Lloyd af. f.“ ber 53. 
firms (g), that he would otherwiſe have been murdered. Auguſt the 12th 1645 he was 
incorporated Doctor of Divinity in the Univerſity of Oxford (H), where he formed the (g) Ui ſipra. 
noble deſign of the Polyglot- Bible; and returning afterwards to London, at the houſe (5) wood, «4 
of his father-in-law, Dr. William Fuller, completed that work (i), which was publiſhed ““ 
at London 1657 in ſix volumes in fol. [4]. After the Reſtoration he had the honour (0 Idem, ibis. 


to 


IA Completed that wwork, aubich «vas publiſhed at © be deſired, to undertake the ſame taſk or part of it; 

| London 1657 in fix volumes in fol.] What 3 « and becauſe of Mr. Whelock's infirm body, I would 

he had made in it in 1653 will partly appear from the ** gladly have ſome ſubſidiary help. He accounts it 

{:\ ColleFicn of following letter of his to Archbiſhop Uſher (1). * a thing eaſy, the Samaritan being a dialect of the 
_ Letters, printed | „ Chaldee; and I would gladly have ſomething done 
at the end of Dr. « May it pleaſe your Grace, | « in it, both to ſatisfy the defires and expectations of 
cb Ul. * made account to have waited upon your Grace many that write about it; as alſo that we may have 
Letter 276, pag. before you went out of town, but was prevented by “ ſomething more than is in the Paris Bibles, if your 
590. your early departure from Lincoln's-Inn, where 1 Grace thinks fit. Mr. Whelock propounds another 
Was about an hour after you was gone. I have thing concerning the whole work, which I look 

been with my Lord of Ardah, and have leſt with „ upon as a thing hardly practicable, or which will 

«© him the copy of the LXX, which he is to follow. „ at leaſt require a great deal of time; viz. to have 

I perceive he will be engaged in a work of his „ all the Homogeneal languages together, and one La- 
« own for this half year; yet I hope he will not tin tranſlation of them all, as the Hebrew, Chaldee, 
* neglect this, but take ſome care of jt himſelf, be- „ Samaritan, and our Latin tranſlation for all. So 
* caule we cannot rely upon Mr. Huiſn. I would * the Roman LXX, with the Complutenſe, and that 
«« gladly know whether Mr. Young's Executor will “ of Tecla's, and our Latin tranſlation, &c. This 1 
let us have his notes, or upon what terms. They „ look upon as a fancy, yet I promiſed to acquaint 
will be of very great uſe, if they may be had. If © your Grace and others with it, and to defire your 
« your Grace pleaſe to give order to write, or call „ opinions. I hope we ſhall ſhortly begin the work; 


© 
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« a ſpecimen of what he hath done about the Sama- 


« From Dr. Fuller's, in St. 


to Mr. Atwood about them, and to make uſe of *« yet I doubt the founders will make us ſtay a week I 
« your name, I will ſee what may be done. If your longer than we expected. As ſoon as the firſt ſheet Y 
*« Syriac copy be come out of France, Mr. Thorne- * is printed, I ſhall make bold to ſend one to your 5 
g dike would gladly have it to collate both with the “ Grace. In the mean time, with my prayers for 5 
Faris and your other manuſcript; for all may be your Grace's health and happineſs, I take leave, 5 
*« doue with the ſame labour. If yours cannot be had and reſt, | 5 
as yet, I will borrow ſome part of Mr. Pocock's till % Your Grace's moſt humble ſervant 3 
the other come over. Mr. Whelock hath ſent me «© Brian Walton. 3 


« ritan verſion; where it differs from the Hebrew Sa- 
«« maritan, I have ſent your Grace a copy of it. Dr. 
** Lightfoot, as J hear from a friend, is willing, if it 


«« Giles Cripplegate Church- 
« yard, July the 8th 1653. 
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of monies from many noble perſons and Gentlemen, 


W A 


„ - . 
| 7 


to preſent. that work to King Charles II, who made him his Chaplain in ordinary, and 
ſoon after promoted him to the Biſhopric of Cheſter, to, which he was. conſecrated: De- 


cember the 2d 1660 z and in September 1661 went to take poſſeſſion of his See, wh 


© We have reſolved. to have better paper than that 
©. of 115. a ream, viz. of 15 s. aream.” 

In this work, ſo far as related to the correcting of it 
while at the preſs, and collating of copies, he had 
the aſſiſtance of ſeveral learned men, particularly Mr. 
Edmund Caſtell, B. D. Mr. Alexander Huiſh of 
Wadham College in Oxford, Mr. Samuel Clarke of 
Merton College, Mr. 'Thomas Hyde of Queen's Col- 
lege Oxford, Dr. D. Stokes, Mr. Abraham Whe- 
lock, Mr. Herbert Thorndike, Mr. Edward Pocock, 
Mr. Tho. Greaves, Mr. Dudley Loftus, &c. To- 
wards the printing the work he had the contribution 


which were put into the hands of Sir William Hum- 
ble, Treaſurer for the ſaid work. The Prolegomena 
and Appendix to it were attacked by Dr. John Owen 
in his Conſiderations on the Prolegomena and Appendix 
to the late Biblia Polyglotta, printed in his book en- 
titled, Of the Divine Originall, Authority, ſelf-evi- 
dencing Light, and Power of the Scriptures ; Oxford 
1659 in 8vo. This was anſwered by Dr. Walton in 
a piece printed at London 1659 in 8vo under this 
title, The Confiderator conſidered : or a brief view of 
certain Conſiderations upon the Biblia Polyglotta, the 
Prolegomena and Appendix. Wherein amongſt other 
things, the certainty, integrity, and divine authority of 
the original text is defended againſt the conſequences of 
Atheiſts, Papiſts, Anti-Scripturiſts c. inferred from 
the various readings and novelty of the Hebrew points, 
by the author of the ſaid Conſiderations. The Biblia 
Polyglotta and tranſlations therein exhibited, with the 
various readings, Prolegomena, and Appendix vindi- 
cated from his aſperſions and calumnies. And the queſ- 
tion about the pundtation of the Hebrew text, the various 
readings, and the ancient Hebrew character briefly 
handled. By Br. Walton, D. D. In the firſt chapter 
our author obſerves (2), that as the Church of Eng- 
land has been aſſaulted by the ſuperſtitious Romaniſts 
on one hand and fiery novelliſts on the other, ſo this, 
which cas the condition of the mother, is now become 
toe lot of ſome of her ſons in the late edition of the Biblia 
Polyglotta, For whereas the publiſher of the ſaid Bible 
hath laboured to aſſert the purity, integrity, and ſupreme 
authority of the original texts againſt thoſe of Rome on 
the one fide, rejecting ſome T ewiſh opinions unwarily 
fwallowed by ſome amongſt ourſelves on the other, he 
hath incurred the diſpleaſure of both ; the one complain- 
ing, that too much is aſcribed to the original text, 
the other too little; which is a good argument, that 
he hath kept eloſe to the truth, from which thoſe that do 
extrema ſectari do uſually , ,p This, continues 
« ge (3), is no new thing, that endeavours to promote 
* the public good ſhould be thus rewarded ; for in 
former ages we find, that thoſe, who laboured moſt 
about the ſacred oracles of God to reftore them to 
** their primitive and original Juſtre, and to wipe off 
that duſt, which by injuries of time and ignorance 
or negligence of tranſcribers was contrafted, and 
5 {o to tranſmit them pure and incorrupt to poſterity 
„ (for ſuch God raiſed up in all ages) whoſe endea- 


_ ©© vours, one would think, might have ſet the authors 


without the reach of calumny and envy, have yet 
„ been aſperſed and flandered, their labours calum- 
*« niated, and their aims perverted by ſuch as St. 
James ſpeaks of iv. 5. In whom the ſpirit that 
luſis after envy reigned. Origen's pains in compiling 
his Tetrapla, Hexapla, and Octapla, a work of that 
*« admirable uſe that it was ſtyled Opus Eccleſiuæ, and 
* which by the unexcuſable negligence of the Greek 
« Church is now loſt, was carped and cavilled at 
„ amongſt others by Hierom, as if he had corrupted 


the pure tranſlation of the LXX by the additions, 


„which he made out of Theodotion ; when as Origen, 
to preſerve the LXX in its integrity, diſtinguiſhed 
all the additions by an aſteriſk, which being left 
cout, what remained was the mere and true tranf- 
lation of the Septuagint, as Hierom himſelf ſome- 
„times acknowledged Epiſt. 11 ad Auguſtin. The 
fame Hierom was paid in the like coin by others, 
who rejected his Latin Tranſlation (the firſt in Latin, 
that was made out of the Hebrew text) as appears by 


ere 
he 


* Ruffine, St. Auguſtin, and other learned: men of 
„ thoſe times, who interpreted this attempt of his 
(though in itſelf very laudable) as done in contume- 
liam verſionis rds 6, to diſgrace that of the Septua- 
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uſe of ancient tranſlations as tending to the depreſ- 
ſing of the Hebrew) whereupon he was often put to 
apologize for himſelf. To come nearer to our own 
times, that magnificent work of the King of Spain's 
Bible (by ſome ſtyled Orbis miraculum) was approved 
by the Pope himſelf, to whom it was preſented, 


as by his Breves prefixed appears; yet all could not 


protect the publiſher thereof Arias Montanus (a 
learned and moderate Romaniſt) though he did no- 
thing without the advice of the Univerſity of Lou- 
vain and of ſundry particular learned men, from 
the jealouſies and calumnies of malignant ſpirits 


40 

Th 
cc 
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write apologies, and hardly eſcaped the inquiſition. 
Eraſmus's extraordinary pains in publiſhing the 
Greek Teftament by comparing ancient copies and 
tranſlations was ſufficiently railed at by ſome Friers 


cc 
cc 
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correct the word of God, as appears in his Preface 
to his Annotations of 1535, whoſe very words are 
uſed, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, againſt the Biblia 
Polyglotta. And that late ſplendid work of the 


le Jay in ſeven languages, which far exceeds the 
Biblia Regia by addition of that ancient Syriac 
Tranſ/ation of the Old Teftament, the Arabic of the 
Old and New, and the Samaritan Pentateuch, though 
it be not without its deſects, which ingenuous and 


gravated, yet hath not wanted its detractors, who 
envying that others ſhould have the glory of that, 
which themſelves were unable to perform, have de- 
«« famed it what they could; witneſs thoſe bitter and 
«« virulent expreſſions of Simeon de Muis, Regius 

Profeſſor of the Hebrew at Paris, in his Epiſtles 
“ publiſhed againſt it. And to come yet nearer 
« home; the laſt Engl Tranſlation made by divers 


66 
66 


« though it may juſtly contend with any now extant 


« in any other language in Europe, was yet carped 

and cavilled at by divers among ourſelves, eſpecial- 
ly by one, who being paſſed by and not employed 
« in the work, as one (though ſkilled in the Hebrew, 
«« yet) of little or - no judgment in that or any other 
kind of learning, was jo highly offended, that he 
« would needs undertake to ſhew how many thouſand 
&« places they had falſely rendered, when as he could 


La) 


Dr. Walton afterwards remarks (4), that Dr. Owen's 
exceptions are chiefly reduced to two, viz. 1. That 
the Hebrew points, (that is, the modern forms now 
uſed, not the vowels and accents themſelves, which are 
acknowledged to be coeval with the other letters, and 
that the reading of the text was never arbitrary, but 


hardly make good his undertaking in any one.” 
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gint (as ſome now interpret all that is ſaid of the 


of his own brethren, againſt whom he was fain to 


and ignorant Zealots, as if he took upon him to 


Pariſian Bible, publiſhed at the charges of Michael 


moderate men would rather have excuſed than ag- 


learned men at the command of King James, 


(4) $- 7. bas t. 


the ſame before and after the punctation) were deviſed 


and fixed by the Maſorites about five hundred years 
after Chriſt. 2. That there are various readings in 
the Old and New Teſtament both in the Hebrew and 
Greek (by the caſual miſtake of tranſcribers, yet in 


matters of no moment) which by comparing ancient 


copies may be found out, and in ſome caſes out of 
ancient tranſlations ; and when they are diſcovered, the 
true reading may be reſtored. Who thoſe Proteſtants 
are, adds Dr. Walton (5), that concur with the Prole- 
gomena in thoſe principles, the adverſary is aſhamed t9 
mention, though he knew they were cited in the Prolego- 
mena, becauſe their very names would have ſpoiled his 


- whole project, and make his charge appear a mere calum- 


ny. They are no other (concerning the novelty of the He- 
brew punctation) than Luther, Zuinglius, Brentius, 
Pelican, Oecolampadius, Calvin, Beza, Muſeulus, 
Paulus Fagius, Mercer, Cameron, Chawier, Piſcator, 
Scaliger, Caſaubon, De Dieu, Grotias, Capellus, Er- 
penius, Sixtinus Amama, Salmaſius, Schickard, Mar- 


(5) Pag. Its 


tinius ; alſo Rivet, Spanhemius, Feſtus Hommius, as 


appears by their Epifths te Capellus in bis Deſenſio Cri- 
4 tics 
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(k) em, ibid. 


W AL 


he was received with ſuch a concourſe of all the Gentry, Clergy, and Militia both of 
the City and Country, and with ſuch acclamations of thouſands of the people, as had 
never been known before. But returning to London, he died at his houſe in Alderſgate 


Street November the 29th 1661, and on the ;th of December following was interred in 


the Cathedral of St. Paul's (k), where a monument was erected to his memory [B]. 


He had publiſhed at London in 1655 in 8vo, Introductio ad Leftionem Linguarum 


Orientalium. 


tice &c. EN) amongft our ſelves Archbiſhop Der, ; Biſhop 
Prideaux, Mr. Selden, Mr. Mead, Mr. Eyres, and 


many others ; not to name thoſe now living, the moſt 


eminent Di vines, that have appeared in the Proteſtant 
cauſe, and moſt zealous defenders of the - purity and au- 
thority of the. original texts, or the chiefeſt linguiſts, that 
this age hath produced, and beft ſkilled in the Hebrew 
and other oriental learning. And for that other point of 
various lections, not only the ſame men, but all others 
generally, which will believe their eyes (two or three 
excepted ) grant the ſame, which the author of the Prole- 
gomena doth, and without any prejudice to the certainty 


* 


or divine authority of Scripture, as is ſbewed at large 


in the Prolegomena, and fall hereafter be made mani- 


feft. Tea, cur adverſary himſelf frequently confeſſes the 
ſame, and ſaith that ocular inſpection makes it mani- 
feſt, that there are various readings both in the Old 
Teſtament and the new ; and it is confeſt, there have 
been failings in the tranſcribers, who have been miſ- 
taken, and that it is impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe, 
&c. þ. 165, 191, 178, 296. whereby he makes him- 
felf evidently guilty of the crimes, *which be unjuſtly 
charges upon others, and of thoſe conſeguences, which he 


inſers on the behalf of Papiſts, Atheifts, Anti-ſcripturiſts, 


c. and fo overthrows that, which he would ſeem ts 
contend for, wiz. the certainty and ſupreme authority 
of Scripture. In the tenth chapter our author treats of 
the controverſy concerning the Hebrew punctation, and 
ſhews, that the Hebrews always had vowels MN: 
and that the vowels were excluded by late Grammari- 
ans againſt reaſon ; and that the Maforites did not point 
the text, as they pleaſed, but according to the true 


and common reading; and that what is affirmed in 


the Biblia Polyglotta about this controverſy, is ; ** Firtt, 
„that the modern points were not either from Adam, 
« or affixed by Moſes, or the Prophets, that were be- 
4 fore the captivity ; nor, ſecondly, after the captivity 
„ deviſed either by Ezra, or any other before the com- 
«« pleating of the Talmud; thirdly, but after five hun- 
„ dred years after Chriſt invented by ſome learned 
*« Jews, for the help of thoſe, who were ignorant of 
the Hebrew tongue, whom they would teach by 


„ this means to read the Hebrew text as diſtinctly 


« and exactly as themſelves ; that fo after they had 
taken out of the people's hands and laid aſide the 
«© Greek tranſlation of the LXX, they might have 
every where in their Synagogues men, though un- 
learned, who by this help might be able to read the 
*« text publickly, which before the invention of thoſe 


* 


«© how many, one or more, in what place they lived 
„ (whether at Tiberias or elſewhere) they met about 
« this work, what the preciſe and exact time was, 
«© when the pundtation was made, whether the ſixth, 
* ſeventh, or eighth age after Chriſt; in which things 
* becauſe of the great defect of any certain hiſtorical 
„ monuments among the Jews, for thoſe times, all 


«« bemg involved in grout obſcurity and darkneſs by 


«« reaſon of their diſperfions and baniſhments, it is 
hard to determine any thing with certainty, though 
it be moſt probable, that this work be taken in 
hand about five hundred years after Chriſt by the 
« Tiberian Maforites. Theſe things being premiſed 
* about the ſtate of the controverſy, and the certainty 
of the Scriptures without points, it will be needful 
further to add ſomething concerning the firſt occa- 
«* ſion of this controverſy, which is briefly ſhewed, 
* Prolegom. 3. ſe. 38. to be this; that though the 
** controverſy be in itſelf Grammatical or Logical, yet 
it had its riſe from a queſtion rheological, For 
«© when at the beginning of the Reformation, di- 
vers queſlions aroſe about the Scripture and the 
* Church, the Romaniſts obſerving that the puncta- 
« tion of the Hebrew text was an invention of the 
„% Maſjorites, they thereupon inferred, that the text 
„ without the point, might be taken in divers ſenſes, 


points could be done only by a few learned men. 
»Fourthly, as for other matters, though probably 
_ «« affirmed, I do not inſiſt much, as who they were, 


He 


e and that none was tyed to the reading of the Rab- | 


R 
* 


Bins; and therefore concluded, that the Scripture is 
c ambiguous and doubtful without the interpretation 
% and teſtimony of the Church, ſo that all muſt fly 
eto the authority of the Church, and depend upon her 
for the true ſenſe and meaning of the Scripture. On 
the other fide ſome Proteſtants fearing, that ſome ad- 
vantage might be given to the Romaniſt by this 
« coneeſſion, and not conſidering how the certainty of 
Scripture, might well be maintained, though the feæt 
«« were pointed, inſtead of denying the conſequence, 
„ which they might well have done, thought fit rather 
« to deny the aſſumption, and to maintain that the 
« points were of divine original, whereby they involved 
« themſelves in extreme labyrinths, engaging them- 
« ſelves in defenſe of that, which might be eaſily 
«« proved to be falſe, and thereby wronged the cauſe, 


«a xa 
R * 


= 
- 


« which they ſeemed to defend. Others therefore of 


« more learning and judgment, knowing that this 
« poſition of the divine original of the points could 
« not be made good, and that the truth needed not the 
«« patronage of an untruth, would not engage them- 
«« ſelves therein, but granted it to be true, that the 
« points were invented by the Rabbins, yet denied 
e the conſequence, maintaining notwithſtanding, that 
„the reading and ſenſe of the text might be certain 
«© without pundtation, and that therefore the Scripture 
«« did not at all depend upon the authority of the 
% Church. And of this judgment were the chief Pro- 
10 teſtant Divines and greateſt linguiſts, that then were 

4% or have been ſince in the Chriſtian world, ſuch as I 
% named before, Luther, Zuinglius, Calvin, Bexa, 
« Muſculus, Brentius, Pellican, Oecolampadius, Mercer, 
« Piſcator, P. Phagius, Drufius, Schindler, Martinus, 


Scaliger, De Dieu, Caſaubon, Erpenius, Sixt. Ama- 


„% ma, Jacob. and Ludov. Capellus, Grotius, c. 
« and among ourſelves, Archbiſhop Uſher, Biſhop 
« Prideaux, Mr. Mead, Mr. Selden, and innumerable 


* others, whom I forbear to name, who conceived it 
would nothing diſad vantage the cauſe, to yield that 


«« propoſition, for that they could ſtill make it good, 
„ that the Scripture was in itſelf a ſufficient and cer- 
e tain rule for Faith and Life, not depending upon any 
«© human authority to ſupport it.” "5 

[B] Where a Monument was erected to his memory.) 
The inſcription on it is as follows. 


Manet heic noviſimam Reſurrectioni: Angli tubam 
 BRIANUS ALTON, -:- 
Ceftrenſis Epiſcopus. 
Ezitapbium aliud ne queras, Viator, 
Cui luculentum eft vel ipſum nomen Epitapbium. 
| uod fi explicatius welis, 
Famam conſule, non tumulum. 
Interim | 
Hic ille efl (fi: neſcire fas ft ) 
| Eximius Doctor, 
Lui ſub nuperd Tyrannide labanti Ecclefie 
Suppetias cum primis tulit, 
Clero à rebelli profandgque plebe conculcato 
Improperium abflulit. : 
Religioni apud nos Reformates Profeſſe 
Gloriam attulit. 
| Dum 
| ( Fremente licet Gebennd ) 
Biblia Polyglotta ſummo pre ceteris ſtudio excoluit, 
Et excudi procuravit. 
| Inde | — 
Utringue Teſtamentum promeruit Monumentum 
Et maximis impenſis poſuit. 
Quare 
Longo titulorum ſyrmate ſuperbire non indiget, 
Qui nomen jam ſcriptum habet 
In Libro Vitæ. 
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a) Life of Seth 
os Biſhop of 
Salisbury, 

Dr. Walter 
Pope, F. R. S. 
cap · 2. page 4+ 
edit, London 
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3) Ath, Oxon. 
(9 2. col. 326+ 
2d edit. 


(c) Ubi ſapra, 
page 6. 


& WARD (SETH) Biſhop of Saliſbury in the ſeventeenth Century, was ſon of Mr. 
John Ward an Attorney [A], and was born at Buntingford in Hertfordſhire (a), and 
baptized there April the 15th 1617, according to Mr. Wood (b), though Dr. Pope 
ſays (c), that he was born in 1618. He was educated in Grammar-learning in the 
ſchool at Buntingford, and thence removed to Sidney-College in Cambridge, into 
which he was admitted in 1632, and applying himſelf with great vigour to his ſtudies, 
and particularly the Mathematics, took the degrees of Bachelor and Maſter of Arts, 
and was made Fellow of the College. In 1640 he was appointed Prevaricator of the 
Univerſity ; and when his Patron Dr. Samuel Ward, Maſter of the College, was impriſoned 
in 1643 by the Parliament-forces, he attended him during his confinement, as he afterwards 
did on his death- bed. He was ejected out of his Fellowſhip for refuſing the Covenant, againſt 
which he ſoon after joined with Mr. Peter Gunning, Mr. Iſaac Barrow, afterwards Biſho 
of St. Aſaph, Mr. John Barwick, &c. in drawing up that noted treatiſe, which was after- 
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2) Pope, pxg* wards printed (4). Being now obliged to leave Cambridge, he reſided ſome time with 


16. an 
ubi ſupra, col. 
326, 827. 


(e) Pope, page” 
16-22. 


(f) 1dem, pag - 
| 0 and Wood, 
ubi ſupra, cole 
$27. 


| 065 Idem, Faſti 
Oxon. vol. 2. 
col. 72. 


lowing the employment of an Attorney, and was in 


1) Lif-of Seth three ſons and ſeveral daughters (1). 


Lord Biſhop of 


Salitbury, by Dr. 


Walter Pepe, 


F. R. $, p · 4, Fo 
(2) Ibid. pag. 23. 1 
« 


About the year 1649 or 1650 he was col 


Dr. Samuel Ward's relations in and about London, and other times with the celebrated 


Mathematician Mr. William Oughtred at Aldbury in Surrey, under whom he proſe- 
cuted his mathematical ſtudies. He was invited likewiſe to ſeveral other places; but 
preferred that of Ralph Freeman's Eſq; at Aſpenden in Hertfordſhire, whoſe ſons he 
inſtructed, and continued there for the moſt part till 1649; when he reſided ſome months 
with the Lord Wenman of Tame-Park in Oxfordſhire. About this time Mr. John 
Greaves, Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Oxford, laboured to procure him for his 
ſucceſſor in that Profeſſorſhip, from which himſelf had been ejected; which was ac- 
cordingly effected (e), and Mr. Ward diſcharged the duties of that place with great 
applauſe [B], having about that time entered himſelf of Wadham College for the ſake 
of Dr. Wilkins Warden of the College (F), and October the 23d the ſame year was 
incorporated Maſter of Arts of Oxford (2) ; and ſoon after took the Engagement (H). 
ated by Dr. Brownrigg Biſhop of Exeter, 
whoſe Chaplain he was, to the Præcentorſhip of the Church of Exeter [C]. May the 
29th 1654 he took the degree of Doctor of Divinity (i). In 1657 he was elected Prin- 3 Fofti 
cipal of Jeſus College in Oxford, by the direction of Dr. Manſell, who had been ejected x06, 
from that Headſhip ſeveral years before; but Cromwell put in one Francis Howel, 
with a promiſe however of eighty pounds per ann. to Dr. Ward, which yet 
was never paid (&). In 1659 he was choſen Preſident of Trinity College in that Uni- (0 * pag. 
verſity, but was obliged, upon the Reſtoration, to reſign that place to Dr. Hannibal“ ““ 
Potter; and preſented by his Majeſty to the Rectory of St. Laurence Jewry, upon the 
promotion of Dr. Reynolds to the See of Norwich; and the ſame year, 1660, was ( 14m, page 
inſtalled in the Pracentorſhip of Exeter (). In 1661 he became Fellow of the Royal **5* 
Society, and Dean of Exeter; and the year following was advanced to the Epiſcopal (=) Item, page 
See of that Church [D], to which he was conſecrated July the 2oth (m); and September t 2nd 
the 12th 1667 was tranſlated to the Biſhopric of Saliſbury [XZ]. November the 


(b) Wood, 4th. 
Oxon, ubi ſupra, 


2 5th Oran. col. 825 · 
1671 


[4] Son of Mr. Fohn Ward an Attorney.) The 
father of this Mr. John Ward lived near Ipſwich in 
Suffolk, and had the misfortune to loſe a conſiderable 
hereditary eſtate 3 whereupon his ſon Mr. John Ward 
ſettled himſelf at Buntingford in Hertfordſhire, fol- 


Lecture, and would read no more to that pupil.” 
[C] About the year 1649 or 1650 be was collated by 
Dr. Brownrigg Biſhop of Exeter, whoſe Chaplain he 
was, to the Pracentorſoip of the Church of Exeter. ] 
The Biſhop at that time lived a retired life at Sunning 
in Berkſhire, whither Mr. Ward uſed to go often to 
wait upon him. His Lordſhip once ſent for him, 
and collated on him the Przcentorſhip of the Church 
of Exeter, juſt then vacant, and at the ſame time 
told him, that he was confident, that the King would 
be reſtored ; and you may live, ſays he, to ſee that 


good reputation for his fair practice, but not rich. 
By his wife, whoſe maiden name was Dalton, he left 
three ſons, John, Seth, and Clement, and as many 
daughters. John died a Bachelor, but Clement left 


[B] Diſcharged the duties of that place with great 


applauſe.) The firſt thing Mr. Ward did, fays Dr. 
« Pope (2), after his ſettlement in Oxford, was to 
„bring the Aſtronomy Lectures into reputation, which 
had been for a conſiderable time diſuſed and wholly 
left off. He therefore read very conſtantly ; and 


* that being known, he never failed of a good audi- 


„torx. I have heard him ſay, (and he was no liar,) 
that in all the time he enjoyed the Aſtronomy- 
Profeſſor's place, he never miſſed one reading day. 
«© Befides this, he taught the Mathematics gratis to 
„as many of the Univerſity or Foreigners, as deſired 
« that favour of him. I remember he told me, that a 
certain German Nobleman made application to him 
„ upon that account; and that when Mr. Ward was 
in the middle of a hard demonſtration, which re- 
« quired the utmoſt intention of mind to underſtand, 
for if by inadvertency one link of it is loſt, all the 
reſt is to no purpoſe and unintelligible ; this perſon 
«« interrupted him, and faid, Sir, you have a fine hey, 
« his key by chance lying then upon the table. J. 
« is, fo, replied the Profeſſor, and put an end to his 


Vol. X. 


happy day, though 1 believe 1 ſhall not; and then this, 


which ſeems now dior hb, may be of 2 emolument 
to you. It fell out as the Biſhop had foretold, for he 
died in the dawn of the Reſtoration, and Mr. Ward 


lived to enjoy this benefice, which was worth to him 


ſeveral thouſand pounds (3). | 

[D] Advanced to the Epiſcopal See of the Church a 
Exeter.) Dr. Pope tells us (4), that he was promot 
to that See, without knowing any thing of it, by the in- 
tereſt of the Duke of Albemarle, and Sir Hugh Pollard, 


(3) Ibid. pag. 29, 


30. 


31 


then Comptroller, and ſume other of his weſtern friends, 


whom he had obliged during his reſidence at Exeter. 
And Mr. Wood obſerves (5), that he was advanced 


(5) Athen. Oxon. 


by the endeavours of a conſiderable party of the Gentry of ol 2. col. 827. 
20 edits 


Devonſhire, who were of the Houſe of Commons. 


[E] Tranſlated to the Biſhopric of Saliſoury.] His 
firſt care after this was to beautify and repair his Ca- 


thedral and Palace, and then to ſuppreſs the Non- con- 


formiſts and their Conventicles in his Dioceſe. * This 
« ſo angered that party, ſays Dr. Pope (6), that in 
the year 1669 they forged a petition againſt him 
“under the hands of ſome chief Clothiers, pretend- 


«6 ing 


Dd 


(6) Us: ſapra, 
pag» 67, 


— Ot . TIT 89 8 — 
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(n) Pope, pat · 


77778. 


(e) Idem, pag» 
177184 
Lord Riſhop of 


Coventry and 
Lichfield con- 


. cernizdlg a 


lately publiſhed, 
called, A Speci- 
men of ſome Er- 
rors and Defefts 
in the Hiflory of 
the Reformation 
of England, by 
Anthony Har- 
mer, page 10. 
edit. London 
1693 in 4 to. 


C pears, that he did ſo in the Regiſter belonging to the Committee for the Reformation 


2 the © Mathematics, but likewiſe in all kinds of polite Literature.” 


WAR 


1671 he was made Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, and procured that honour 
to be annexed to the See of Salifbury, after it had been held by Laymen 132 years (1). 
Some years before his death he began to loſe his memory and the uſe of his reaſon in a 
very great meaſure, under which circumſtances he died at Knightſbridge near London 


on Sunday January the 6th 1688-9, and was interred in the Cathedral at Saliſbury, 


where his nephew Mr. Seth Ward erected a monument for him (o). He publiſhed 
ſeveral works [F]. Mr. Oughtred in the preface to his Clavis Mathematica, ſtyles 
him „ a prudent, pious, and ingenuous perſon, and well ſkilled not only in 

Biſhop Burnet (p) 
ſtyles him in many reſpects one of the greateſt men of his age; but Mr. Wood in his 
Vindication of the Oxford Hiſtoriographer and his works from the Reproathes of the 
Lord Biſhop of Saliſbury in his Letter to the Lord Biſhop of Coventry and Lichfield &c. 
tells us (q), that had Biſhop Burnet known Dr. Ward beſore the Reſtoration he would 
have been of another mind; «+ but his knowledge of him was not, I preſume, till 
te after he was a Biſhop, when, and to the time of his death, he was eſteemed a good 
« and excellent man. The truth is, he was a man of parts, and a great Royaliſt for a 
tc time; but when he ſaw that King Charles I was beheaded, and Monarchy never in a 
ce poſſibility of returning again, then did he change his orthodox principles, ſubmit to 
&« the men in power, and eat the bread of two Royaliſts, that had been ejected, ſucceſ- 
« fively. And though his friends ſay, that he never took the Engagement, yet it ap- 


« of the Univerſity of Oxon, as I was many years ſince informed by the Clerk be- 
« Jonging to that Committee. What his life and converſation was, while he lived in 


7 Pag. 26, 27> 
edit. Londory 
169 3+ 


« Oxon, the poor remnant of the Royaliſts, that then remained there, would have told 


« you, who uſually ſaid, that had not Dr. Ward degenerated from his principles of 


* Loyalty, be would not have launched out into ſeveral immoralities, &c. for the doing of 
« which he alſo loſt the opinion that the then ſaints in the Univerſity had of him.“ 


« ing, that they were moleſted, and their trade ruin- 
% ed; and that ſome of them employed a thouſand 
« men, others eight hundred; and that this perſecu- 
«« tion took away the livelihood of eight thouſand 
„ men, women, and children. But it was made ap- 
«6 pear at the Council-Table, that this petition was a 
* notorious libel, and that none of thoſe there men- 


* tioned to be perſecuted and ruined, were ſo much 


* as ſummoned into the Eccleſiaſtical Court; as alſo, 
« that many, whoſe names were ſubſcribed to that 


* petition, knew nothing of it; ſo that inſtead of 
66 


eſſening the Biſhop's favour with the King, they 
« augmented it. Let this be ſaid once for all, that 
« he was no violent man, nor of a perſecuting ſpirit, 
as theſe petitioners repreſented him; but if at any 


' time he was more active than ordinary againſt the 


„ Diſlenters, it was by expreſs command from the 
« Court, ſometimes by letters, and ſometimes given 
« in charges by the Judges of the Aſſizes, which 
« Councils altered frequently, now in favour of the 
„ Diflenters, and then again in oppoſition to them; 
4% as it is well known to thoſe who lived then, and 
«* had the leaſt inſight into public affairs. It is true, 
« he was for the act againſt Conventicles, and labour- 


ed much to get it paſt, not without the order and 


1 direction of the greateſt authority both Civil and 


Eccleſiaſtical, not out of enmity to the Diſſenters 


« perſons, as they unjuſtly ſuggeſted, but love to the 


„ repoſe and welfare of the Government; for he be- 


« lieved if the growth of them were not timely ſup- 
«© preſſed, it would either cauſe a neceſſity of a ſtand- 
« ing army to preſerve the peace, or a general tole- 
ration, which would end in Popery, whither all 
« things then had an apparent tendency.” 

[HJ He publiſhed ſeveral works.) I. 4 Philoſophical 
EſJay towards an Eviftion of the Being and Attributes 
of God, the Immortality of the Souls of Men, and the 
Truth and Authority of Scripture. Oxford 1652 in 8vo. 
II. De Cometis, ubi de Cometarum naturd difſeritur, 
Nova Cometarum Theoria, & noviſimæ Comete 4 6a 
ria proponitur. Prælectio Oxonii babita. Oxford 1653 
in 4to. III. Inguiſitio in 1/maelis Bullialdi Aftronomie 
Philolaice fundamenta. Printed with the book De 
Cometis. IV. Idea Trigonometrie demonſtratæ in uſum 


Juventutis Oxon. Oxford 1654 in 4to. V. Vindiciæ 


Academiarum : Containing ſome brief Animadverſions 


upon Mr. Fobn Webſter's Book flyled, The Examen of 


Academies. Oxford 1654 in 4to. To this book is 
prefixed an Epiltle written to the Author by one, who 
ſubſcribes himſelf N. S. and who is ſuppoſed to be 
Dr. John Wilkins, thoſe two letters being the laſt of 


both his names. VI. Appendix concerning what Mr. 


Hobbes and Mr. William Dell hawe publiſhed on the 
ſame Arguments. Printed at the end of Vindiciæ Aca- 
demiarum. VII. In Thome Hobbit Philoſophiam E xer- 
citatio Epiſtolica. Ad ampliſſ. eruditiſſimumgue Virum 


D. Fohannem Wrilkinfum S. T. D. Collegii Wadba- 


menfis Gardianum. Cui ſubjungitur Appendicula ad 
Calumnias ab eodem Hobbio (in ſex Documentis nuper- 
rime editis) in Authorem congeſtas, Reſponſio. Oxford 
1656 in 8vo. 
thodus proponitur, qui primariorum Planetarum Aſtrono- 
mia, five Elliptica, five circularis poſſit Geometrice ab- 
ſolvi. London 1656 in 8ve. IX. Several Sermons : 


VIII. Afronomia Geometrica, ubi ne- 


as 1. Againſt Reſiſtance of lawful Powers, preached 


November the 5th 1661 on Rom. xiii. 2. 2. 4. 
gainſt the Anti-ſcripturiſts, preached February the 2oth 
1669, on 2 Tim, iii. 16. 3. Concerning finfulneſi, dan- 
ger, and remedies of Infidelity, preached February the 
16th 1667, on Heb, iii. 12. London 1670 in gro. 
4. Sermon before the Houſe of Peers at Meſtminſler, 
October the 1oth 1666, on Eccleſ. ii. 9. 5. Sermon 
concerning the ſtrangeneſi, frequency, and deſperate con- 


ſequence of impenitency, preached April the 1ſt 1666, 


ſoon after the Plague, on Rewel. ix. 20. 6. Sermon 


againſt Ingratitude, on Dew. xxxii. 6. 7. An Apology 


for the Myſteries of the Go/pel preached February the 
16th 1672 on Rom. i. 16. Some of which Sermons 
having been ſeparately printed at ſeveral times, were 
all publiſhed in one volume at London 1674 in 8vo. 
8. The Chriſtian's Victory over Death, preached at the 
funeral of George Duke of Albemarle in the Collegiate 
Church of Weſtminſter, April the zoth 1670, on 
1 Cor. xv. 57. London 1670 in 4to. 9g. The Caſe of 
Foram, preached before the Houſe of Peers, January 
the zoth 1673, on 2 Kings vi. laſt verſe. London 
1674 in 4to. He alſo collected and reviſed the De- 
terminationes Theologice, Tractatus de Fuftificatione, & 
Prelefiones de peccato originali of Dr. Samuel Ward, 


which he publiſhed at London, * 


| WART (BERNARD) a Dominican Frier, Doctor and Divinity Profeſſor, in the 
(x) In Poitiers, ſchools of Thomas Aquinas in Poictiers, publiſhed (a) in 1650, a book intitled, L'h4- 
retique vaincu & mis au tombeau (b) (the heretic convicted and buried.) It is an an- 


ſwer to the motives of converſion, publiſhed by Giles Goffart, who had turned Proteſt- 


ant. 


(5) It is in 4to, 
and conſiſts of 


230 pages. 


8 


ENF 


75 


% From the 
remark to the 
Paris edit · of 
Bayle's Dictiona- 
ry, tom. 5. Page 
879 col. 1. 


(a) There are 
but two faults in 
the errata of 
Francis Burana of 
Verona's Com- 
mentary in prio- 
ra reſoluteria 
Ariſtotelis, print- 
ed by Wechel, in 
1539, folio, See 


Chevillier, Ori- 


gine de Impri- 
merie, page 14Ts 
142. 


in 1538, are miſtalen.] 
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ant. The Dominican inſerted them entire in his anſwer. Neither of theſe books is 


worth much. 


[If Bayle is not miſtaken, in calling this Frier a Dominican, this Wart muſt have 
< eſcaped the reſearches, which Father Quetif and Echard have made, ſucceſſively, 


c during fifty years. 


This may be ſo much the more wondered at, as this Wart lived 


&« in France, at a time when Father Quetif had been a Frier fifteen years (*).) 


WECHEL (CHRISTIAN) a famous Printer in Paris before the middle of the ſix- 
teenth Century. His editions were ſo extremely correct, that the errata of a folio. vo- 
lume did not, ſometimes, contain above two faults (a). Thoſe who ſay, that he began 
to print Greek books in 1538, are miſtaken [A]. He printed ſome Hebrew books in 
1533 (b). It appears, by the catalogue of the books printed by him before the year 1) Chevillier, 


1548, that he was an induſtrious man, and had great buſineſs. 


This catalogue is inſerted _ NE 296. 


in the beginning of the thirteenth book of Geſher's Pandects, with a very obliging de- 

dication; by which I mean, that Geſner dedicated this thirteenth book to him. 

He was brought into trouble in 1534, for having fold a book of Eraſmus, 
De uſu interdifto carnium, which had been cenſured by the Faculty of Divinity (c). ( Dis, p 35 
According to ſome authors, he fell into poverty; by an immediate curſe of God, for 

printing an impious book [BJ. ANDREW WECREL, his ſon, was likewiſe a very able 


ILA Thoſe who ſay, that he began io print Greek books 
I had mentioned this date, 
when I quoted page 256 of Chevillier's book on the 
origin of printing in Paris; but I have been informed by 
Mr. Van Dale, that there are extant ſome Greek books 
printed at Paris by Chriſtian Wechel, in 1530, and 
1531. Among theſe are Hermogenes ny; zv ZH 
tel Tiroags;, in 4to; and Lucian's dialogues of the 
Gods. 'Theſe two books are only in Greek, and were 
publiſhed in 1530. Among theſe are alſo the ſame 
Hermogenes Twi p0o9% dr., and Tei lden vd pos 
du, printed only in Greek in 1531. I here return 
my thanks to Mr. Van Dale, for pointing out Mr. 
Chevillier's miſtake to me. | . 
[B] According to ſome authors, he fell into poverty, by 


an immediate curſe of God, for printing an impious book.] 
Here follows my voucher. ** In the year one thou- 


« ſand, five hundred, and thirty, after thoſe horrid 
« and aſtoniſhing lewd practices related by our hiſto- 


„ rians, and by Dr. Cochleus in ſeveral places, aroſe 


(1) Garaſſe, 
Somme Theglo- 


gigue, pag. 19 


« this embrio of hell, who wrote a book in oppoſition 
to the divine juſtice, in favour of infants dying 
without baptiſm, the title only of which, God be 
« praiſed, is now extant in Genſner's Bibliotheca. 
« Some have prudently obſerved, that the ruin of 


«© Chriſtian Wechel, and of his labours, proceeded 


entirely from his letters and preſſes having been em- 
„ ployed in ſo infamous a book. It was this anony- 
mons wretch, who, under the fiftitious name of 
Antonius Cornelius, drew the firſt lineaments of 
this monſter of atheiſm ; which like a venomous 
Serpent, grew by inſenfible degrees; and winding 
about, has come to us (1).” In order to give my 
readers a more exact idea of this book, I mult relate 
what father Garaſſe ſays of it, in another part of 
his book. The ſecond objection is not expreſſed in ſuch 
« elegant terms as the firſl, but it is infinitely worſe, 
«6 
« rowed from that curſed anonymous writer, who aſ- 


ſumed the name of Antonius Cornelius, and wrote a 


(2) Ibid. pag. 
198. 


Latin diſcourſe in oppoſition to the diſiributive juſtice 
«© of the Creator; he eſpoufing the cauſe of ſuch children 
« as die before baptiſm ; he pleading pro and con with 
« expreſs texts and allegations of the laws, by which 
*© he condemns the divine juſtice ; and call; its proceed- 
ings unjuſt, wicked and inhuman. . . Time, which 
is the laſt and moſt uncorruptible judge of our la- 
„ bours, has ſhewn the impiety of this abominable 
«« embrio ; for Chriſtian Wechel, for printing it, ſaw 
« his riches diminiſh in a ſenſible manner, without its 
being poſſible for him to divert the courſe of his 
„ruin: and, God be praiſed, this piece is become fo 
„ ſcarce, that no copies of it are now to be found in 
« any of the libraries; and the title is now the only 
« remains, as the infamous relicks of ſo abominable 
„%a book (a).“ 8 

I queſtion the truth of the principal parts of this nar- 
rative, upon ſeveral accounts. I, Father Garaſſe 
quotes no authority; and aſſerts a circumſtance, which 


16 
6 


* 


is falſe, viz. that the title of this impious book is pre- 


ſerved in Geſner's Bibliatsbeca. It is certain there is no 


and more impious than that of Symmachus. It is bor- 


Printer; 


Anthony Cornelius in this Bibliotbeca; and that he, 

whom we find in the epitome of that work of Geſner, 

is not mentioned there as author of the work in queſ- 

tion. II. Would Chriſtian Wechel have been left un - 

moleſted, in 1530, if he had printed ſuch a book ? 

Would he not have been proſecuted in a quite differ- 

ent manner for printing that book, than for ſelling a 

work of Eraſmus, whole greateſt blemiſh was, its hav- 

ing been cenſured as a ſuſpicious piece? Cum libellum 

Eraſmi de eſu carnium ab Academia Parifienſi tanquam 

ſuſbectum reprobatum, Chriſtianus Wechelius vendendum 
expoſuiſſet (3) ? Would this Printer have been permit- (3) Chevillier, 
ted to flouriſh in Paris from the year 1530, to 1848, . 4 E. 
at leaſt ? I expreſs myſelf with this reſtriction, becauſe? Þ: 353+ 
I have not been able to trace him beyond that year, in | 
which I find that Conrad Geſner dedicated a book to 
him (4) ; and repreſents him as a printer, who enjoyed (4) Book 13. of | 
the utmoſt proſperity in the city of Paris. III. An- bis Parde@., 
drew Wechel his ſon made ſo diſtinguiſhing a figure 
among the bookſellers and printers of Paris, that it is 
not probable his father was. ſo greatly reduced in his 
circumſtances. IV. To conclude, authors are not a- 
greed with regard to the wicked book, which it is 
ſaid proved his ruin; ſome ſaying that it was the trea- 
tiſe de tribus [mpoſioribizs, a chimerical book, which never 
exiſted, if we may believe thoſe, who are belt able to give 
an account of thele kind of things (;). Chriftus Dominus 
. « . + impoſtor atgue adeo mendax & planus audivit '\yzTig 
non modo a Celſa . . . ſed etiam ab impis & imme- (peter) 
moranda homine, imo Dæmone cor porato, cujus opus de | 

tribus Magnis Impoſtoribus, Mole, Chritto, Mahu- 

mete, exitiale fuiſſe Wechels, inſigni alias Typographo, ſed 

ejus libri peftifero attactu funditus ewerſo, e gi 

legerunt, digni fide tefles. Miki inceflare oculos tam in- 

fande ſeriptionis lectione, ad ingens ſcelus videtur perti- 

nere (6). i. e. Our Lord Chriſt ; . . was called (5) Thos he 
e an impoſtor, and conſequently a liar and cheat, 3 2 
4 not only by Celfas . . . but likewiſe by that im- Serie 2. cap. 14. 
«« pious and worthleſs wretch, or rather devil incar- pag. 259, 260 · 


(5) See remarle | 
j] of the article 


* nate, whoſe work concerning the three great im- 


« poftors, Moſer, Chrift, and Mahommed, proved de- 

« ſtructive to Wechel, {otherwiſe a famous printer) 

« who was entirely ruined by concerning himſelf with / 

that peſtiſerous book, as is related by ſome credible 

© youchers who read it: with regard to myſelf, I 

„ ſhould look upon it as great wickedneſs, ſhould. I 

« defile my eyes, by reading ſo abominable a piece.“ 

It is not my intention, by theſe four notes, to deny all 

that is related by father Garaſſe; I only will not al- 

low him, that Chriſtian Wechel felt the dreadful effects 

of the heavenly wrath, for having printed a book in —_— 

1530 ; nor that the diſſertation on the puniſhment. of (7) ee * 

children is not ſo impious as it is repreſented. How- pag. 165. He is 

ever I own that there is a book entitled, Querela in- there called Cor- 

fantium in limbo clauſorum adverſus divinum judicium, nellius, page 423. 

ab Ant. Cornellio (5) F. U. Lie. i. e. The com. 3nd in the In- 

«« plaint of the infants confined in purgatory, againſt 

« the divine juſtice. By Anthony Cornellius, Licen- 4 

« tiate of Laws,” If we may believe the title, it was * 3 

printed at Paris, by Chriſtiaa Wechel, in the year 8 ruined, 

1531 in 4to. There are two copies (8) on it in the 2 Gataſſe af- 
3 chhiſhop firms, 


on Prafat, 
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1 2 Printer [C]. He leſt Paris and went to Frankfort (4d); and ſome relate that this was 


ans, 
on Printers, Arte 


Archbiſhop of Rheims's library. Though I have not 
read this piece, I yet cohjecture that it is not of an 
impious kind; but that it is like that of Bartolur a 
Saxoferrato, and of Facobus de Ancharano. The firſt 
of theſe two lawyers is author of the book entitled, 
Proceſſus Sathanæ contra D. Virginem coram Fudice 
Jeſ: the other wrote Proceſſius Luciferi contra Feſum 
coram Fudice Salmone. They introduce the devil en- 
tering his action, and —_— all the ſeveral forms 
of the bar, conſequently exhibiting all his reaſons, 
Was it poſſible to bring him in as an interlocutor, 
without putting impious expreſſions in his mouth? 
Nevertheleſs theſe two pieces ate not of an impious 
kind ; ” every particular turns to the confuſion of the 
laintiff. 

| | ; Since the firſt edition of this Dittionary, I have read 
(9) Mr. Bourde- the book in queſtion (9). The whole title of it is as 
18 r 4 good follows: Exadi/ima Infantium in limbo clauſorum Que- 
cha 1 me rela adverſus divinum judicium apud æguum judicem pro- 
| poſita. Apologia divini judicii contra Querelam Infan- 
tium. Ad apohgiam divini judicii Reſponſio. gui Fu- 
dicis ſuper hac re Sententia. Autore Antonio Cornellio 

Juris utriuſque Licentiato Dofif}. Lutetiz apud Chriſtia- 

num Week elm in via Facobæa fub ſcuto Baſilienſi, anno 

M. D. XXX1, menſe Fanuario. This tract, which 

conſiſts of about 70 pages in 4to, was dedicated, by 

(to) Antonio the author, to Anthony du Bourg, Lieutenant Civil in 
oy 2 _ - Paris (10), and Prefident of the Council to Louiſa of 
a. . Savoy, mother to Francis I (11). The dedication is 
| very ſhort, and preceded by a preface, which is a 
(11) Prefer ſacri little longer, dated at Paris the 2d of January 1531. 


| i Huftrid, 5 - | : 
D ee, J. Anthony Cornelius acknowledges therein, that he has 


eee at obligations to the perſon to whom he dedicates 
3 dis — and that he —— it at the ſolicita- 
OR tion of one of his friends, who knew that he had 
dreamed, that infants confined in purgatory complained 
of their being difinherited, contrary to the law of Plau- 
tius, wherein is the following words: neminem ex facto 


allerius exbæredari poſſe. i. e. No one can be diſin- 


| (72) Won qued 4 herited, for another's fault.” He declares that he 


12 "of Durrer il. thinks their complaint ill grounded (12), Where then 
5 is the impiety in this ? Is it in his quoting ſome paſ- 
tonius Cornelius, ſages from the Scripture, or the civil and canon laws, 
| which favour the cauſe of children ? But does not he 
alſo cite ſome that are contrary to them. In fine, does 
he not bring them in, after their reply, pronouncing 
the following definitive ſentence ? Penfitatis diligen- 
tiſſime in utramque pariem legibus, cenſeo infantes in- 
Juſle de divino judicio queri per tex. in c. regenerante 
de conſec. diſti. iiii fallit dicit lex. & fallitur qui par- 
vulos non baptiſatos prædicat in condemnatione non futuros, 
cum dicat Apoſlolus ob unius deliftum omnes homines dam- 
nari. i. e. Having carefully examined the laws on 
each fide, it is my opinion, that it is unjuſt for chil- 
« dren to complain of the juſtice of heaven. It is 
4 {aid that the law deceives; and he is deceived, who 
4 declares that unbaptized children are not damned, 
4% fince the Apoſtle ſays, that by the offence of one 
judgment came on all men.” | | 
By this it appears, in how raſh a manner father Ga- 
raſle preſumed to ſpeak of Anthony Cornellius's tract. 
Who can admire ſufficiently at his blunder ? Some one 
may perhaps ſay, that the objections of children are 
carried too far; and that this circumſtance makes the 
veracity of their advocate ſuſpicious. I would not con- 
deſcend to reply to this difficulty, did I not know that 
it is in the mouth of numberleſs multitudes of people; 
and objected to thoſe who exhibit, without the leaſt 
diſguiſe, the arguments of hereticks and free-thinkers. 
I will anſwer ſuch people with the following queſtion : 
Were you appointed to examine ſome of the contro- 
verſies, which are carried on between the Chriſtians and 
Infidels, would you repreſent all that the latter could 
urge in favour of their opinions ? Or would you de- 
fignedly weaken their arguments, in order that your 
Teaders might not —_— any thing which might 
render that victory doubtful ? You certainly would an- 
ſwer, that you would do the former of theſe two 
things; and that the latter is a fraud altogether un- 
worthy a man of honour ; much leſs can it be excuſed 
in a ſervant of God. Wherefore then do you think 
it ſtrange, that one ſhould give the difficulties, raiſed 
by the impious, all the ſtrength which natural reaſon 


after 


can allow them ? You anſwer, that you would do this, 
was you concerned in refuting them; and confeſs that, 
not to do this would be committing an ignominious 
fraud. Do not therefore look on theſe as prevarica- 
tors, who manifeſtly exhibit the bright fide of their 
adverſaries cauſe; and if they are forced to confeſs, 
that the Scriptures only are able to furniſh weapons 
againſt certain objections raiſed by the impious, and 
at they have recourſe to them as the miſtaken foun- 
dation of their faith, you ought to be extremely well 
fatisfied with their conduQ ; for otherwiſe, the world 
will have juſt cauſe to ſuſpect you; and to aſſert, that 
you endeavour to triumph by a ſeries of military ſtra- 
tagems, which no ways ſuit the Goſpel warfare.” 

I lately diſcovered one of the cauſes, why many 
perſons ſuſpe& ſuch to be free-thinkers, who exhibit, 
in a ſtrong light, the objections of the free-thinkers. 
A man of great probity and religion ſaid the other 
day to me, ſpeaking of ſome writers, whoſe zeal for 
the good cauſe is univerſally known ; you do not find, 
by their works, that the enemies to the truth offer any 
thing conſiderable : the objections of the infidels are 
there propoſed in few words, and largely and victo- 
riouſly refuted ; but in ſuch and ſuch authors, who 
are not looked upon as zealous, they are prolix, and 
capable of making a ſtronger impreſſion than the an- 
ſwer. I then put the queſtion the reader has ſeen 
above. Did theſe zealous writers know all that is 
found in leſs zealous writers, or did they not know it ? 
In the latter caſe they ought not to be praiſed for their 
filence or their victory. In the former caſe, they de- 
ſerve to be greatly blamed ; as being guilty of a pious 
frand which the truth ought not to ftand in need of ; 
and I am certain, that they would not dare to ſay 
they had concealed the leaſt particular, which could ex- 
hibit the objection of their enemies in a beautiful light. 
In what, then, does their zeal exceed that of the in- 
devout writer you ſpoke to me of? They ſaid all they 
could in favour of their adverſary before they anſwered 
him; has the indevont or leſs zealous writer done 
more ? p 

The reader may have ſeen more of Father Garaſſe's 
miſtakes, in the article CORNELLIUS, 

[CJ] AxDREW WECEHIIL, his fon, was likewiſe a 
very able printer.) I have read in the hiſtory of print- ; 
ing (13), I. That he was obliged to remove 10 Frankfort, (13) Written by 
under the Earl of Hanau's protection, on account of his John de la Caille, 
Religion, about the year 1573. II. That his ſon Fohy, and printed at 
married to one of the daughters of Ferome Droviart (14), Paris in 1689. 
a bookſeller in Paris, removing to Frankfort with his (14) The author 
Father, carried off half the edition of Polybii opera Gr. 5+ thr p. "ig 
Lat. cum notis Caſauboni in folio, in the year 1609 ; that this is an 
which is the reaſon why ſome Polybius's are found with error, and that 
his name, though it be the ſame edition with that of bis Jerome was 
Paris, III. That Andrew Wechel died in Frankfort er married. 
about the year 1600. IV. That his fon John printed | 
alſo, in the fame city of Frankfort in the year 1583, 
and afterwards Diodori Siculi Biblioth. Hiſtoriæ Gr. 

Lat. in 1604 ; and others, whereby he gained the repu- 
zation of being one of the ableſt printers and bookſellers in 
bis time. With regard to the firſt of theſe four aſſer 
tions, I obſerve, that as the city of Frankfort is a 
Commonwealth, which is independent on the Counts 
of Hanau, it does not appear that Andrew Wechel 
ſhould have put himſelf, in that city, under the pro- 
tection of thoſe Counts. Perhaps the time is here con- 
founded : at leaſt it is very certain, that Wechel's heirs 
had printing-houſes in Hanau, about the beginning of 
the XVIIch century; and it was then they put them- 
ſelves under the protection of the Count of Hanau. 
With regard to the ſecond particular, my objection is, 
that Caſaubon was not 15 years old, When John Wechel 
withdrew with his father to Frankfort, about the year 
1573; conſequently it was not poſſible for this printer 
to have carried off with him half the edition of Poly- 
bius's Caſaubon. I obſerve, on the third head, that 
Andrew Wechel died the firſt of November 1581, 
as may be inferred from the preface, which John Op- 
ſopæus, his corrector, prefixed to the Commentaries 
of Peter Ramus on ſome of Tully's orations, printed 
at Frankfort apud bærede: Andrea Wecheli in 1582. 
With regard tothe 4th article, I ſay that his heirs, who 
continued to print, were Claudius Marni, and John 
3 Aubri ; 
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cauſed to be 


(a) Weidnerue, 


WEL 


(+) hid. after the Paris fnaflatre on St. Bartholomew's day (e). See the remark [B]. 


Aubri : which ſhews that John Wechel was not what 
he is, repreſented by the hiſtory of printing. This 
Claude Marni, and the ſons of this John Aubri printed 
the edition of Diodorus Siculus, in the year 1604. 

I am to obſerve that Opſopæus, ſpeaking of the 
heirs of Andrew Wechel, mentions only Claudius Mar- 


19 Opſopzus, ni, and John Aubri, that printer's ſons- in- law (15). 
Præſ. Comment, This obliges me to lay aſide the opinion J entertained, 


Petri Rami in 


e eee that John Wechel was the ſon of Andrew. A letter of 
It is to be ob- Fredric Sylburgius, dated June the 2oth 1587 (16), 
ſerved, that Op- informs me that he did not then live with Wechel, 
ſopæus wrote this. but with John Aubri. After the death of the latter, the 
preface a Sap names of his ſons were printed in the titles of books 
—_— 2 with that of Claudius Marni: and they ſometimes had 


ſome conteſts with this Claudius. Aubriani rationes 


(16) It is in the reddi fibi 2 Marnio volunt, & hæreditatem prorſus di- 


ere 875 vidi; adeo ut aliguoties officina claudi debuerit, quum 
ar 2 


4% G drturum Alias inter has occupationes ad culculos ſedere quiete neque- 


Virorum ad eum ant (17). i. e. The Aubri's require Marni to ſettle off 


Epiſtle &c. accounts with them, and will have the whole in- 
which the illu- «© heritance to be divided: for which reaſon they will 
areas Otsuius 4e be obliged to ſhut up the ſhop for ſome time; be- 
printed at Utrecht cauſe their great multiplicity of buſineſs will not 
in 1696, by the ** otherwiſe allow them time ſufficient for ſettling their 
care of Mr. Bur- « accounts.” It is certain that what were called J. 
man, the lde pi Wecheliani, Typographi Wechelian, were in the 
Ms. | Wy hands of Marni and the Aubri's. During that time 
Profeſſor of Di- John Wechel printed apart. I am poſſeſſed, among 


vinity at Utrecht. other books, printed at his preſs, of Monlorius's para- 


Sce pag. 338. of phraſe & Scholia in Ariftotelis analyticorum priorum, 
this Collection. fe de ratiocinatione libros duos, with Monlorius's trea- 
(17) Gothofre- tiſe De Entelechia, and de Univerfis, Francofurti in of- 
dus Jungerman- H#cina, typographica Foannis Wechelii 1593. 1 LEg 


2 Epif. ad There is a groſs error in the French tranſlation of 
cip. Gentilem, 


peg. 361, 363. of Bongarſius's Epiſtles: We therein meet with the fol- 


the Collection lowing words: 7 wrote to one of WechePs men, in order 
Marquardi Gu- yhat be might take great care of, which anſwers to the 


du He. Epiſtolæ. following Latin, Commendavi eas Aubrio Wechzliano 


(18) Bongarf, (18) 3 **_T recommended unto the care of Andrew 


Epi. cap. 163. Wechelius;” and the following, 7 have ordered a 


page m. 5380. man ts ſend yon the writing you want, which anſwers 
| to the Latin Libellum de Murrhinis juſſu meo mittet ad 
(19) Idem, Epi. te Marnius Wechelianus (19). 1. e. Marnius We- 
261. pag. 575. « chelianus will ſend you, by my order, the treatiſe 
entitled de Murrhinis.” Bongarſius wrote this in 

1597; but his tranſlator makes him, ſpeak as if Wechel 

had been alive at that time ; and did not know that 

the original expreſſed the names of that bookſellers 


; Tons-in-law. 


Buy the way, I have pretty reaſons to believe; 

that Andrew Wechel wy F ot before the Paris 

maſſacre on St. Bartholomew's day. I find by Mel- 

chior Adamus, that Laurence Zincgref was greatly un- 

eaſy at Paris, in 1569, becauſe the monies that had 

been ſent to him, were intercepted or ſeized at We- 

chel's. It is added, that this Wechel was baniſhed the 

Kingdom; that all his goods had been confiſcated ; 

and his books (moſt of them Proteſtant) had been taken 

out of his ſhop, in order for their being publickly 

burnt : Multa hoc in itinere perpeſſus eft indigna (Zinc- 

grefius) tum propter alia incommoda, tum propter rei 

pecuniariæ penuriam : cum inter peregrinos agens d patre 

nihil acciperet : & illa, que ex principis liberalitate, 

nec nom ſecreto a matre tranſmiſſa fuerant, interciperentur 

apud Wechelium, Bibliopolam notiſimum; quippe cujus 

bona omnia confiſcata fuerant, ipſo regni limitibus pro- 

ſcripto, religuiſque ut plurimum Proteflantium libris ab | 

cing illius, Zutetiæ publice combuſtis (20), i. e. (20) Melchior 
«« Zincgrefius met with many great difficulties in this Adam. in Vit. 
« journey, both by his want of money, and for other 7% Neon. p. 437. 
reaſons. His father ſent him no money, though 

« he was in a ſtrange country; and thoſe ſums which 

© were remitted ro him by his Prince's generoſity, 

« and privately by his mother, were ſeized at We- 

« chel's, a very famous bookſeller &c." Zincgref 

agreed with the Wechels to take, in payment, ſome 

of the books they had ſaved from the ſearch. Cuz: 

Wechelianis tranfigere, proque pecunia fibi debita libro: 

nonnullos, quos clam adbuc illi ſervarant, ac confiſcatoribus : 

Regiis ſubduxerant, ſumere cbactus fuit (21). He af- (21) Idem, ibid. 
terwards received ſome other money from his friends, 

and went to Orleans, where he was received Doctor of 

Laws in 1570 (22). All theſe accidents are prior to (22) Idem, ibid. 
the Paris maſſacre. . 

But notwithſtanding all this, Andrew Wechel was (23) Languer, 
certainly at Paris on that bloody day. He fled into Ep. 42. ad 
Germany, in 1569, upon his being proſecuted, as is ©"*rarium Pa- 
related by Melchior Adamus ; and in which he would p. m. 30. 
have loſt his life, had it not been for the good offices (24) Idem, Epiſt. 
of Preſident de Harlai (23). He returned to Paris; 57. adeundem, 
and in the beginning of June 1571, had ſet up his bag. 104. 
preſſes there again (24). He himſelf relates (25), the BS I 
great — to which he was expoſed on the night of (25) In the dedi- 
that maſlacre; and in what manner he was ſaved by tion to Albert 


Hubert Languet, who lived in his houſe ; for which age} Log 


he expreſſes his gratitude, in the dedication of Albert «ic, 1575 


Krantz's Vandalia. 


* 


WEIDNERUS (PAUL), a Jewiſh Phyſician in the ſixteenth Century, was invited 
from Udino a City of Italy, to practiſe Phyſic in Carinthia. He lived there ſix years, 
and was paid a handſome penſion by the public. During this interval he entertained 

ſome doubts with regard to his Religion, which obliged him to compare the old and the 
new Teſtament together, and carefully examine the expoſitions of the Rabbis ; and 
finding, by this ſtudy, that Jeſus Chriſt is the Meſſiah, he reſolved to profeſs publickly 


ubi infra, 


4] He wvas not ignorant of the dangers to wwhich be 


abou¹¹ñ expoſe himſelf.] For a perſon” to be firmly per- 

ſuaded of the truth of a Religion, to reſolve to profeſs 

it, and ſuffer a great many ſtruggles in the ſoul be- 

fore he puts ſuch a deſign in execution, are not incom- 

atible things. It muſt not therefore be imagined, that 

| Weidnerus's narrative is unfaithful, There are few 
deſigns, the execution of which is more thwarted than 

that of changing one's Religion; for not to mention 
other obſtacles, is not every intended convert ſenſible 


that he ſhall exaſperate thoſe, for whom he has the 


reateſt veneration and love? Does not he know that 
1 ſhall become odious and infamous to his relations ; 
I ſay infamous; for all nations are uſed to fix a mark 
of infamy on any man who forſakes his Religion. 
Net ſatisfied with calling him a deſerter, and an apoſ- 
tate, they alſo brand him with the name of renegado 


> "Yor. . 


the Chriſtian faith. He was wavering a twelvemonth after he was fully convicted, 
quamvis nibil dubitarem de fide Chriſtiana & certiſſima (a), but concealed his thoughts 
very carefully. He was not ignorant of the dangers, to which he would expoſe him- 
ſelf [4], ſbould he let the Jews know the ſtate of his ſoul ; but at laſt, the intereſt of 


his 


(i). They affirm, that his deſertion is a diſgrace to (1) The Proteſt- 
his family ; and I myſelf knew a female devotee, ants, in ſome ci- 
who uſed to ſay very ſeriouſly, that ſhe would rather ties of France, 
her ſiſters ſhould turn proſtitutes, than to ſee them go fen 9 1 
to Maſs. Theſe horrid notions are of ſervice to the p,pigs. ; 
temporal advantage of a communion, and for that 

reaſon they are encoutaged. A caſuiſt will not be diſ- 


pleaſed at a father for turning out of doors his ſons, who (2) See Brueys 


change their . Religion ; or that, in the like caſe, a dook intitled, 


brother ſhould break off all correſpondence with his app __— 
brother, or a wife hate her huſband; If the Proteſtants 4%, ne 


teftants, It is men- 


accuſe the Roman-Catholicks with being guilty of tones in the 
this kind of perſecution, the Roman-Catholicks, on Newvelles de Ja 
the other hand, object the ſame to the Proteſtants (2). Republique des 
Be this as it will, it is certain that this practice is fre- 28 2 ve 
vently a ſcare- crow to thoſe who are perſuaded that g,, * $79. of 
they ought to leave the Church, in which they — thoſe Newwellet 
| x n 


Ee 


his ſalvation prevailed over all human conſiderations ; upon which he left Carinthia, and 
went to Vienna; where he was ſolemnly baptized with his wife and his four children, 
in St. Stephen's Church, the 21ſt of Auguſt 1558. He was appointed Hebrew Pro- 
feſſor in the Univerſity of Vienna, and publiſhed ſome things with regard to the motives 
of his converſion, and to refute the Jewiſh Religion (5). | 


(6) Extracted from the Dedication to the Emperor Ferdinand, prefixed to his book De ſocis precipuis Fidei Wn” 4k printed at 
Vienna in 1559. See John Henichius, Divinity Profeſſor at Rinthen, de Veritate Religionis Chriſtiane, pag. 360, 


been brought up. Here follows a quotation from Mr. 
Arnauld. There is ſomething altoniſhing, ſays be 
(3) Arnauld, * (3), in a perſon's deſign to change his Religion; and 
Apolegie pour les «« fuch a one ſometimes finds it difficult to execute it, 


pg ay ry « even when he hath firmly reſolved upon it. . . I 


240, 244. lous Huguenot, concealed from her father, during 


<« ſeven years, that ſhe was a Catholick ; and that, 
« during all this time, ſhe accompanied him to ſer- 
« mons; and only refrained from receiving the Sacra- 
« ment, for fear it ſhould grieve him to death. She 
<« pot a perſon to conſult me on that occaſion; and 
<«« hearing that I did not approve of this diſſimulation, 
<< ſhe reſolved, though with the utmoſt reluctance, to 
4% diſcover herſelf. . . . There alſo may be ſome, as 
„ in St. Auſtin's time, who are firmly perſuaded of 
« the truth of the Catholick Religion; and yet can- 
« not break off the habit they have got of going to 
« Proteſtant Aſſemblies, nor expoſe themſelves to the 
«© reproaches, which they are afraid their friends or re- 
<« lations of the ſame party will level at them, on 
 « account of their changing; unleſs ſome other world- 
« ly conſideration, oppoſite to that in queſtion, coun- 
< ter-balances them; and preventing the impreſſion 
% which the former made on their minds, they ſhould 
** thereby be the more eafily enabled to follow the 
46 truth, of which they are convinced.” Some com- 
munities think themſelves ſo greatly diſgraced by the 
apoſtacy of a deſerving Monk ; and believe that ic will 
prove a fatal ſtumbling-block to the Faith of the 
weak, and give too great an occaſion for the contrary 
party to triumph ; that they would leave no ſtone un- 


turned againſt any perſon, who ſhould diſcover the leaſt 


« know that a Gentlewoman, daughter to a very zea- 


ſeq- 


deſign of going over from them. The Jews are of the 
ſame caſt : did they not attempt to aſſaſſinate and mur- 
der Spinoza (4) ; and did they not endeavour to deſtroy (4) See the text 
our Weidnerus after his converſion ? Porro, ſays he of the article 
(5), Amulatgue res celari amplius non potuit, protinus a SPINOZA, be- 
meis ſecundum carnem non mediocria propter fidei Chriſ- rt 6 the citati= 
tianæ ſuſpicionem expectare pericula cogebar, que prob e, 
dolor ! in bunc uſque diem mihi intentari videos & expe- (5) Weidnerus, 
rior. i. e. Farther, when there was no poſſibility Eęiſc. Dedicar. 


« of concealing this affair any longer, I immediately 4 Ferdinandum. 


* was under apprehenſions of great danger from ſuch 

* of my brethren, according to the fleſh, as might 

« ſauſpet my deſign of turning Chriſtian. And alas 

I am ſo unhappy as to ſee, and know by experience, 

*« that thoſe dangers ſtill threaten me.” I muſt not 

omit a dreadful kind of perſecution, which attends on 

ſuch as change their Religion. Multitudes of defama- 

tory libels are levelled at them (6) ; their whole lives (6) Compare 
are narrowly ſcanned ; and if any blemiſhes can be this with what 1 
found in them, they are blazoned, publickly, and related concern- 


with all kinds of artifice, in the moſt hy perbolical r 


manner. The moſt inconſiderable errors of their youth of his article. © 
are not pardoned. If any letters written in confidence 
to friends, can be found; if theſe can hurt their reputa- 
tion, they are publiſhed. In a word, for the intereſt 
of the cauſe, and to diſcredit the authority of this 
change, they will not ſcruple to make great crimes of 
thoſe very actions, which, had the perſons in queſtion 
continued in their communion, they would not have made 
any noiſe about; nor have loved and eſteemed them 
the leſs on that account. See the remark [C] of the 
article SPONDANUS (JohN). . 


0% Anins WEIIE (a) (FRED ERIC RAGSTAT DE) a German Rabbi, was an early con- 
0 Obes, vert to Chriſtianity, he being but three and twenty, when he publiſhed a book againſt 


the Jews. He had abjured their Religion 


a little before, and been baptized in the 


| Proteſtant Church in Cleves, on which occaſion he was named Frederic, which was 
(5) See the dedi- that of the Elector of Brandeburg (5). The book I am ſpeaking of was printed at 


cation of Tbea- 
trum lucidum, 


Amſterdam in 1671, in 12mo, and contains 150 pages. 
dum exhibens verum Meſſiam dominum noſtrum JesUM-CHRISTUM, ejuſque honorem de- 


It is intitled, Theatrum luci- 


fendens contra accuſationes Fudgorum, ſeu Rabbinorum, in genere, ſpeciatim R. LipMAN 
Nirzachox. We therein meet with ſome very ſingular particulars with regard to the 
| impoſtures of the falſe Meſſiah Sabbathi T'zebhi, who had made great noiſe in Turkey 
(c) Je. I Lendt, not long before. They are mentioned by Mr. Lendt, and he applauds our Weile (c), % His name 


de Pſeudo Mefſiis, 
Page 63 · 


[4] He there baptized a Portugueze Few. ] De 
ſhe ws, that Chriſt Weile's writings, and particularly the book he had 


1 cauſed to be printed, in 1683, in Flemiſh (1), made 


particular, Abar- A ſtrong impreſſion on this Jew ; fo that he found him- 
banel, and Iſaac ſelf inclined to embrace the Chriſtian Religion; and 
ben Abraham, deſired a conference with the author, in order to get 


and Li man . . * . 1 , 

Nitzachon, The better light into it. De Weile,. who had been impoled 
2d edition of this 
book is of the 


Hague 1684, and 


| (1) He therein 


es, 8 vo. 


was Aaron Ga- 


who was a Miniſter at Spiik near Gorcum in Holland. The 1oth of February 1686, bay Faro, and 
he there baptized a Portugueze Jew (4)[ A]. 


that occaſion, on verſe 6. of Plalm ii. was printed in 8vo ſoon after at the Hague. 


=y - was chriſtened 
The Flemiſh Sermon, which he made on 9 


upon at different times by two Jews, rejected, at firſt, 
the propoſals made by him in queſtion; but at laſt he 
agreed to a conference, and made a proſelyte of him. 
A narrative of this is prefixed to the ſermon preached 
in Spiik by our Miniſter on the day that this Portu- 
gueze Jew was baptized. | | 2825 


WERT (JOHN DE) one of the greateſt Captains of the ſeventeenth Century, 
contains 709 pa- WAS born in a village called Wert in the Province of Gueldres. 


Hence it appears that 


he was not of a conſiderable family, ſince he was known only by the name of the village 


in which he was born. . . . . He was taken priſoner in the battle of Rhinfeld [A], 


By the way, his name was not only confpicuous in the News-papers, but alſo echoed 


[4] He was taken priſoner in the battle of Rhinfeld.] 
He was brought to Paris, and . confined in the caſtle 
of Vincennes; and as ſoon as he bad given his pa- 
% role of honour, the Government were well pleaſed 


« to give him full liberty. He then went and paid 


in 


* his court to the King, who pave him a gracious 
„ reception : he was entertained by the moſt conſider- 
4 able perſons of quality, and went to all the publick 
« diverſions. During his ſtay at Vincennes, a mag- 
« nificent table was kept for him; and the Ladies a 

I the 


NS: 


IN 


IE 


ſcenities, Rem. 


2 Qui fut ſi propre à boire. 


« the higheſt diſtinction in Paris, took a delight in 

„ ſeeing him at meals. He was exceedingly complai- 

0 ſant to them all, at the ſame that his compliments 
„ had ſomething of the German and the ſoldier in 
«© them. . . . He was a wonderful drinker ; and was 
© no leſs famous for uſing tobacco, which he either 
„ ſmoked, took in ſnuff, or pigtail. He was ac- 
*« companied by ſeveral German officers, who had all 
e the ſame talents (1).“ | 

[B] Many ſongs were in vogue, of which his name 
«vas the burthen . . and they . , . have beenrevived 
more than once.) Menage (2) endeavouring to prove 
that the word Tudeſque 2s elegantly uſed in conver ſa- 
tion, to fignify a German (3), quotes Monſieur de Monplifir, 
(2) Menaee, ob- who ſays, in one of his ſongs, 
er vat. ſar % 
Langue Frangoiſe, 
tom. 2. page 310. 


(1) Mademot- 
ſelle I Heéritier, 
in the Mercure 
Galant, for May 
1702, pat · 77» 
& ſeq: 


Faut. il ſe lever fi matin, 
Dit le Comte de Fieſque. 
On ne dort non plus qu'un Lutin « 
' Avecque ce Tudeſque. 
Maugré-bien de la nation: 
Le Diable emporte Gaſſion, 
Et jean de Vert. | 


(3) He confates 
Father Bouhours, 
who obſerves, 
page 349 of bis 
Remarks, that 
Tudeſque, in 
French, ſignifies 
only the language 
of the ancient 
Germans, ibid. 


“ Oons! muſt we riſe ſo early, ſays Count de Fieſque. 
«© There's no more ſleeping with this roaring German, 
Than were one a hobgoblin. Pox o'th' nation: 
„The de'el take Gaſſion, and John de Vert.” 


Several couplets or ſtanzas were compoſed to the ſame 
| tune in 1690, and every body ſung them. Many 
(4) There isa others have been in vogue ſince that time (4). I ſaw, 
ſong to this tune, in the Mercure Galant for April 1702, a ballad, from 
in a book printed hich I ſhall quote two things: the firſt will confirm 


gy eg ne what I obſerved ſomewhere (5), with regard to the 


feuille de Mr. women's addifting themſelves to drunkenneſs : and 
L.D.F. the laſt will inform us, whether Chevreau had reaſon 


to affirm, in the paſſages cited by me ſomewhere (6), 
45) Remark [F] that there prevails, at this time, a chaſtity of conver- 
of the article ſation unknown to our anceſtors. 


LYCURGUS. W ee 
(6) See the Ex- A ſe barbouiller de Tobae 
plication on Ob- Trouvoit-on de la gloire, 

Se piquoit-on d'un eſtomac 


Certaines Dames de ce temps 
L'emportent pour ces beaux talens 
(7) Romance de Sur Jean de Vert, ſur Jean de Vert (7). ... 
Mademoiſelle = - - : 5 5 
Þ Heritier, in the 
Mercure Galant 8 
MT * Dans les cercles les mieux choiſis 
| Fort peu je vous aſſure | 
Imitent par leurs tours polis 
Saraſin ou Voiture. | 
Je quitterois tous les vivans 
Pour tels defunts I honneur du tems 
De Jeande Vert, de Jean de Vert. 
Comme l'on ſe retire loin 
De la galanterie 


On ſuit en ſa place avec ſoin 


W E 


in ſongs. Many were in vogue, of which his name was the burthen ; and they were 
found ſo pretty, in theſe times, that they have been revived more than + -þ £-3 


FJobn de Vert; that they had taken ſuc 
pri ſoners, and Fobn de Vert. 


it, they wwere ſung both by the court and city; and John 
de Vert and his ſongs were ſo much in vogue, that no- 
thing elſe was talked of (3). . . 


8 1 1 | 
* FE; 


La poliſſonnerie. yy 
On dit des bons mots plus groffiers 
Que les Govjats des Officiers 5 25 3 
De Jean de Vert, de Jean de Vert (8). . (8) Ibid. and pag. 
| . | | 299. 
« Thought they it glorious to be daub'd with ſnuff? 
* Or did they boaſt their being ſuch mighty drinkers ? 
« But certain Ladies, of theſe: modern times, 
© Shine more than John de Vert for theſe fine talents; 


* * — — a - 


44 — * 2 - - = — 


666 = as fr jo 2 . 
In the politeſt companies but few 
«* Like Sarraſin and Voiture are refin'd. 
I'd leave the living all, for ſuch dead men 
* As once adorn'd the days of John de Vert. 
As, in this age, all gallantry we quit; 
** Buffoons 245 grown, and every thing that's 
„ trifling. | | | 
*« Our jokes are coarſer now than thoſe employd 
«© By the black-ſhoe boys of de Vert's ſabalterns.” 


We find the circumſtance that gave occaſion to theſe 

ſongs, in the following citation from Mademoiſelle 

Heritier. She ſays (9), that John de Vert having (9) Mercure Ga- 
taken ſeveral t:wns in Picardy (10) ſpread terror as /ant, tor May 
far as the gates of Amiens, by the parties he uſed to eee e 
ſend out. The terror reached even within Paris it}e!f : (10) In the year 
and as the common people always magnify objects, the 1638. 

bare name of John de Vert inſpired them with terror; and 

his name grew ſo very formidable, that the bare ſpeaking 

of it frighted children. This General having been : 
taken priſoner at the battle of Rhinfeld (11), e (17) In the yeat 
Pariſians were filled with inexpreſſible joy on that occa- 1638. 

fron. This muſe of Pont. Neuf celebrated her joy on @ 


trumpet-tune which was then in vogue, She therein ſet 


forth the triumph of the French, and ſaid that they had 


beat the Germans and John de Vert, She related, that 
they had taken a great number of colours, 1 , and 

a number of 
In fine, all theſe lanzas | 
or couplets of this Savoyard's ſong (12), which couplets (12) Concerning 
ewere very numerous, all ended with this burthen, and this man, fee re- 
Jonx ps Ver'r. A there was, in theſe ſongs a cer- mark [C]of the 


tain rough ſimplicity, which bad ſomething entertaining in 1 


. © This valiant Ge- (13) Mercure 

© neral, whoſe name had made ſo loud a noiſe, left, C nt, for May 

« in France, an immortal memorial of his impriſon- & {os Page 76, 
ment; and the time in which this happened was WM 

« called the time of John de Vert. . . The trumpet 

« air I juſt now ſpoke to you of, was called John de 

„% Vert's tune. . . . Many wits among the court and 


„ city compoſed, in imitation of the Pont-Neuf, a 


« great number of pretty ſongs to that tune, which all 
« related to John de Vert. To conclude, this John 
“ de Vert has immortalized his tune as well as him- 


4 ſelf; ſince every ten years ſince his time, ſome a- (14) Mercure 


« grecable ſongs have been made to that tune (14).” 3 ibid. pag. 
„ | | | | Is 


WESALIA (JOHN DE) a Doctor of Divinity in the fifteenth Century, met 
with very ill treatment from the inquiſition of Germany, for having taught doctrines, 


which were not pleaſing to the Catholics. 
Jews diſordered his head, and- made him 


It is ſaid that his converſation with ſome 


commit a thouſand wild actions [4], He 


was a famous Preacher; and was hated by the Friers, and particularly by the Tho- 
miſts. The Thomiſts were the firſt promoters of the perſecutions he ſuffered : theſe im- 
peached him on account of certain propoſitions they had heard him advance from the 


[4] 7t is ſaid that his converſation with ſore Fews 


diſordered his bead, and made him commit a thouſand 
wild ations.) Being obliged to leave Mentz on ac- 
count of the plague, he removed to Worms, and 
(x) Orthuinus there frequented No Jews, as a Rabbi, a convert to 
_— in Faſ. Chriſtianity informed Orthuinus Gratius, This 
* G i- Rabbi, named Victor de Carben, turned Chriſtian in 
dar, pag. 325. 1515, at forty two years of age, turned Prieſt, and 
edit. Londin. lived ninety two years (1). He compoſed in honour 
1690. of the bleſſed Virgin, and the Church, ſome tracts, 


pulpit, 


which this Orthuinus Gratius tranſlated into Latin. 

I. Victor quum Achillice adhuc valeret, mibi ſæpius re- 

tulit prætadtum Fohannem Weſalienſem * Moguntia ob 

peftis metum Wormaciam ſe contuliſſe, atque ibidem cum 

Judæis Chriſti inimicis freguentem habuiſſe converſati- 

onem, eumgque ab illis deceptum in { mon errorum ſen-— 

tinam corruiſſe (2). But this incident is no ways pro- (2) Idem, ibid, 
bable ; the doctrines of John de Weſalia, condemned | 
by the inquiſition, not favouring in any manner the 

Jewiſh principles. | 
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2 N re- pulpit, and oblighd the Archbiſhop of Mentz to proſecute him (a). This Prelate, being 


unwilling to 


ſe himſelf again to the indignation of the Court of Rome [B], convened 


an Aſſembly of Doctors in 1479. John de Weſalia, who was impriſoned in the mona- 
ſtery of the Franciſcans in Mentz, was examined by John Elten the Inquiſitor, Preſident 
of the Aſſembly. He anſwered in the negative, with 3 55 to moſt of the queſtions 


that were put to him, and ſeemed to evade ſome others. 


his made the Inquiſitor de- 


clare next day, with great eloquence [C], that it would be proper to examine him again. 
(5) Extratea His anſwers were much to the ſame purpoſe with thoſe he had made the day before; 


om a relation of 


that trial, inſert- but he had the confuſion to be convicted by his own writings (D), of having taught 


ed by Orthuinus Goctrines which he had denied in his anſwers to the Inquiſitor. 


Gratjus in the 


e then ſubmitted to 


Faſciculus Rerum the puniſhment inflicted on him, which was to make a public recantation. His books 
erpetendarmm © were burnt; but ſome Doctors thought that this venerable old man was treated with 


fagiendarum, pag. 


325, & ſe. edit, too great ſeverity, and that this proſecution was greatly fomented by the paſſion and 


1696 prejudice of the Friers (b)[E]. A perpetual penance was enjoined him in a monaſtery 


LB] The Archbiſhop of Men . . being unwil- 
ling to expoſe himſelf again to the indignation of the 
Court of Rome.] The liberty he had taken to con- 
demn the avarice of that Court, had proved fatal to 
him ; for which reaſon, he was not only deprived of 
his Archiepiſcopal See, but Mentz was likewiſe de- 
ſtroyed. The following paſſage will diſcover his 
name and family. Reverendiſſimus preſul Moguntinus 
Dietherus Tſenburgius miſit litteras ad Univerſitatem 
Heidelbergenſem Colonienſem, inſtigantibus, imo co- 
gentibus Thomiſtis quibuſdam : weritus ne denuo ab epiſ- 
copatu ej iceretur juſſu Romani Pontificis, quod comme- 
ruerat ante levibus verbis Romanorum in vendendis pal- 
liis notata avaritia. Et minabantur ei Romani præ- 


er iram, quam pridem non tam ipſe fuerat ex- 


ertus, quam tola Moguntia & capita & direpta, ac 
à victoribus nullum non contumeliarum genus paſſa. 
Unde ferunt Pium Pontificem ad Moguntia mentionem 
| ſemper ingemuiſſe, quod jus ſuum tam inſgni damno vin- 
(3) AuQtor Ex- dicaſſet (3). i. e. Dietherus Iſenburgius, the moſt 
 eminis Magiſra- © reverend Archbiſhop of Mentz, ſent letters to the 
— 544 4 2 «© Univerſities of Heidelberg and Cologn, at the re- 
lis, apud Orthuj. © queſt, or rather compulſion of certain Thomiſts; 
num Gratium in and being afraid he ſhould be again deprived of 
Feſeiculb Rerum 4 his Archiepiſcopal See by the Pope's command, on 
voperend. p. 327. © account of his having cenſured the infamous ava- 
rice of the Court of Rome in the ſale of prefer- 
« ments, he was threatened with the Roman Pon- 
«« tif's anger, to which not only he himſelf had fal- 
« len a victim, but likewiſe the whole City of Mentz, 
* which was taken and ſacked, and on which occaſion 
* it ſuffered all the indignities the victor could in- 
« flict. Hence we are told, that Pope Pius always 
« ſighed at the bare mention of the City of Mentz, 
„on account of his having aſſerted his right in fo 
* cruel and calamitous a way.” It is no wonder the 
agents of the inquiſition ſhould be ſo extremely for- 
ward to make people ſuſpected, and to exaggerate 
matters by malicious interpretations ; for ſuch as find 
themſelves ſuſpected, are afraid of loſing their em- 
ploy ments if they are in any, and commit a thouſand 
acts of violence, to blot out the ill impreſſions which 
may have been entertained againſt them. The inqui- 
ſitors are ſenſible that their ſlanders will produce this 
effect, for which reaſon they do not ſcruple to ſlander 
others. To how many perſons may we apply the 
following words of Horace es: 


4) Horat. Sat. 


Invidiam placare paras virtule relicta (4)? 
3. lib. 2. VET. 13. b 


The ſenſe is, | 

„ 'Think'f thou to ſoften envy's darts, by leaving 

Fair virtue's paths!“ 

[C] This made the Inquifitor declare next. day with 
great eloguence.] Thoſe who ſhall read what he ſays, 
will have no occaſion to be told, that I ſpeak ironi- 
cally. Adducto Fohanne de Meſalia dixit Inquiſitor : 
Tria jam futura in hoc au. 
nes befterna die non ſatis reſolutus ad certos reſponderit 
articulos, iterum fibi illos proponendos efſe, ut luculenter 
& clare, plus maſticando, reſponderet : deinde ad quoſ- 
dam alios articulos heri non auditos quid ſentiat, reſpon- 
dere deberet : tertio relegi debere omnes articulos princi- 

paliores cum ee 
(3) Auftor Ex- velit perfiflere aut ab illis reſilire (5). i. e. John 
aminis Magiſtral. de Weſalia being brought in, the Inquiſitor ſaid, 
2 Orth · Gra- 4 that three things would be done that fitting : firſt, 
m fas 33% 4 that as the faid John had not, the day before, an- 


Heidelbergenſes cum tribus aliis, ſcilicet Macario, 


Primum quia M. Fohan- 


us, ut audiatur fi adhuc in illis 


of 


«© ſwered directly to certain articles, they therefore 
* ſhould be propoſed to him again, in order that he 
„ might conſider them anew, and by that means be 
« enabled to anſwer them in a clear and more diſtin& 
„ manner. Secondly, that he ſhould give his opinion 
on certain other articles, which had not been men- 
« tioned the day before. Thirdly, that all the chief 
« articles, with his anſwers, ſhould be read over again, 
* to know whether he would ſtill perſiſt in, or depart 
« from them.“ | | | 
LD] He had the confuſion to be convicted by his own 
euritings.] This unhappy man, bowed down with 
diſeaſes and old age, had not ſtrength of mind enough 
to ſpeak his thoughts, before ſo formidable a tribunal. 
He perhaps could not remember all he had wrote. 
The Inquiſitors foreſaw his negative plea, for which 
reaſon, not contented. with binding him by the moſt 
ſolemn oaths, they firſt ſeized all his papers. Man- 
davit eidem Fohanni (Inquiſitor) ſub parna obedientiæ, 
in virtute Sancti Spiritus, ſub pana excammunicationis 
late ſententiæ (d quo nemo habeat ipſum abſolvere niſi 
folus Papa, wel ipſe Inquiſitor, niſi in articulo mortis ) 
ut diceret plane verba weritatis ſuper interrogandis de 
ſua fide, fine ambagibus, ſine verborum ſophiſticati- 5 
one (6). i. e. The inquiſition commanded the ſaid (6) Auctor Ex- 
“ John, by his obedience, in the name of the Holy _—_ Magiftrat. 
« Ghoſt, and upon pain of excommunication (from . 2 
« which ſentence no one could abſolve him except the On ” that by 
«« Pope, or the inquiſitor himſelf, unleſs at the point of virtue of this 
% death) to declare the expreſs truth, without evaſion 92tb, he thought 


«« or equivocation, concerning thoſe articles of his himſelf obliged to 


tell the truth, 
even againſt him- 


faith on which he would be interrogated.” Conclu- 


ſum quod M. N. Weſalia jusjurandum facere deberer, elf ; and that if 


gued præ ſentare & tradere wellet omnes tractatus, opera, he failed to do it 
ſcripta ſua qualiacunque gue condidiſſet, ut per proprios * pa of 88 
ſermones vinceretuur. Adjungebatur quod dottores the punifiiment of 
Sancti Victoris, & quoda m alio perſpicerent tractatus on, and ſin mor- 
ejus, errores excerperent, dearticularent (7). i. e. tally. | 
The concluſion was, that M. N. Weſalia ſhould (5) 1gem, Au#or 
* take an oath, whereby he ſhould oblige himſelf to Examinis, apud 
« pive in and deliver up all his treatiſes, works and eumdem, p. 327. 
« writings whatſoever, in order to convict him by | 
« his own words. It was added, that the 
„Heidelberg Profeſſors, with three others, viz. Ma- 
« carius, the Dean of St. Victor, and a certain other 
«« perſon, ſhould examine his compoſitions, and ex- 
* tract the errors from them, and digeſt them into 
articles.“ It therefore was eaſy to convict him with 
regard to ſuch points as he denied improperly. Dum 
certas propofitiones negaſſet ſe ſcripſiſſe, tractatus ſui pro- 
pria manu conſeripti ei preſentabantur, quam revera li- 
teram efſe ſuam non valuit negare (8). i. e. Upon (2) Idem, ibis 
bis deny ing that he wrote certain propoſitions, ſome pag- 3 30. 
«« treatiſes, in his own hand writing, were ſhewed 
„% him, which he could not deny.“ 

LE] Some Doctors thought that this wenerable old man 
was treated with toc great ſeverity ; and that this praſecu- 
tion was greatly fomented by the paſſion and prejudice of the 
Friers.) This is declared by the anonymous author 
of the Examination, who had heard the whole. Demp- 
to falo articule, lays he (9), de proceſſione Spiritus Sancti, (9) Ibid. pag. 
in aliis videtur non ita gravi cenſura fuiſſe caſtigandus, 337 
i induciæ date fuiſſent, fi conſultores ei fuiſſent adhibiti, 
fi non omnes, uno ſolo dempto, fuiſſent de via realium. 
Et niſi forftan impetus quidam irrepfiſſet in, religin/as tri- 
umphandi de ſeculari, & preſertim de eo qui illorum 
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of Auſtin Friers, where he died ſoon after (c). The Proteſtants have ranked our Weſalia 
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in the Catalogue of the Witneſſes to the Truth. I am not ſurprized at it, he being con- 
demned for ſeveral doctrines which they have ſince taught. The anſwer made by Coeffeteau 
is no ways ſolid [ FJ. Weſalia had taught in Erford (d). See the article WESTPHALUS 


(JOHN). 


* 


e) Trithemius, in Cbyonico Sponbeimenſi, ad ann. 1479, cited by Coeffetean, Reponſe au Myſtere d'Iniqnits, pet · 1a 73. 
2 Wimpfelingus, apud an, Lett. Memorab. tom» 1. pag. 875. ad "In, 1464. 1 3 


Thomam peculiariter non coluerat, forſitan poterat cum 
e mitins, humanius, & clementius benigniuſque attum 
& proceſſum fuiſſe. Deum teflor qui omnia novit, hunc 
proceſſum qui cum e ſervatus fuit uſque ad rewocationem 
& librorum ſuorum exuſtionem, vebementiſime diſplicu- 
i Magiſtro Engelino de Brunſuico, maxima theologo, 
Magiftro Foanni Keiſerſbergio, duobus utique wiris 
cum doctis tum integris. Præcipue Magiſiro Engelino 
viſum fuit nimis præcipitanter cum tanto viro attum efſe. 
Immo non verebatur aſſerere multos articules ejus, & 
majorem partem poſſe ſuſtineri. Nec obticuit de fimul- 
tate Thomiftarum contra Modernos, & de gaudio trium- 
phandi religioſorum contra ſeculares. i. e. If we ex- 
% cept one article, concerning the proceeding of the 
„Holy Ghoſt, he ſeems, in other particulars, not to 
% have deſerved ſo ſevere a cenſure, had time and coun- 
« ſel been allowed him; and if all, one excepted, 
* had not been Realiſts. Perhaps likewiſe, if the 
« Friers had not been ſtrongly bent upon overcoming 
« a layman, particularly one who had not ſhewn a 
«« peculiar regard for their St. Thomas, they would 
« have proceeded againſt him in a kinder, gentler and 


4% more humane way. I call God, to whom all things 


are known, to witneſs, that this proſecution, which 

« was carried on till his books were called in and 

« burnt, was greatly diſpleaſing to Dr. Engelinus of 

« Brunſwic, a very famous Divine; and to Dr. John 

« Keiſerbergius, both men of the greateſt learning 

« and integrity. Dr. Engelinus, in particular, thought 

4 the proceedings were carried on too haſtily againſt 

« ſo great a man, and even did not ſcruple to affirm, 

 ©« that many of his articles, if not the greateſt part 

« of them, might be maintained. Nor did he omit 

< the grudge which the Thomiſts bear the moderns, 

4 and the joy which the Monks take in _— 

< ſecular Prieſts.” He adds, that it was the Devil, 

who ſowed the ſeeds of diſcord between Divines and 

Philoſophers, and has eftranged them ſo much one 

from the other, that if any perſon denies the reality 

of the Univerſals, it is immediately ſappoſed that he 

fins againſt the Holy Ghoſt, and is guilty of a mor- 

tal fin againſt the Deity, the Chriſtian Religion, 

Juſtice, and the Commonweal. Now can this blind- 

neſs proceed from any other cauſe but the Devil, 

who, in order to divert us from good things, makes 

us apply to vain ſpeculations, which do not inſpire us, 

either with devotion towards God, or with love and 

charity towards our neighbour ? Unde hec cæcitas men- 

tis niſi 4 diabolo? qui ne utiliora, ne honeſtiora, ne mo- 

ribus, virtutibus, & ſaluti animarum conducentia diſ- 

camus, phantaſias _ illudit, & trahit ad res minus 

ſalutares, & ad gelidas harum intentionum ſpeculationes, 

 quibus neque ad Deum devoti reddimur, neque ad prox- 

{10) Ibid. pag. imi dilectiune m ene (10). This is a fine re- 

333+ flection, and ſufficient to mortify, not only the Real - 
11) Du Pleſſis, iſts and Nominaliſts, but likewiſe other factions. 

Lohe d' Ini- [F] The anfwer made by Coeffeteau is no ways ſolid.] 


quite, page 598% Du Pleſſis Mornai did not omit, that (11) Jebn de 


Meſalia, a Doctor and Preacher of Worms, was im- 

— Baan a peached before the inquifitors of L the follow- 
propoſitions are in ing propoſitions ; that Prelates have no authority to inſti- 
the Myflere d In- tute new laws in the Church, but only to exhort the 
iguite, page 598 · faithful to obey the precepts of the Goſpel &c. (12). 
Coeffeteau having ſet forth, in another manner, the 

97 Ap. 4 opinions of this man, ſuch, according to him (13), as 
— U pag. 1214. the Proteſtants themſelves exhibit them, exclaims 
; thus (14). Such are the chimeras of this Preacher 
00 Pas « of Worms, of which du Pleſſis omitted all ſuch 


(a) He was a 
ker. 


(1) As Harden- [A] He was born at Groningen, about the year 
bers, Secken- 1419. ] Others fix his birth about the year 1400 (1) 


See Seck. Luther, 
lib. 1, pag. 226. Vor. X. 


„Holy Ghoſt's proceeding from the 


4% as he found were contrary to his own Religion, | 


« and that of the Catholics, I mean the article of the 
perſon” of the 
« Son, as from that of the Father, which the Latin 
« Church maintained always in oppoſition to that of 
« the Greeks. And it is certain, that thoſe whom 
«© Du Pleſſis alledges, who aſſerted it in oppoſition to 
the Thomiſts, owned that he was miſtaken in that 
article ; and, with regard to moſt other points, he 
«© denied his having advanced ſome, and endeavoured 
« to interpret the reſt, But after all this, he recanted 
« publicly in the church-yard at Mentz, in preſence 
of the Archbiſhop, and ſeveral famous Profeſſors of 
the Univerſities of Mentz, Colen, and Heidelberg ; 
« and, according to Trithemius, his books and writ- 
«« ings were thrown into the fire, and himſelf ordered 
„ to be impriſoned in a convent of Auſtin Friers, 
„ there to do perpetual penance, where he died ſoon 


„ after. Such are the witneſſes of Saumur. Never- 


ic theleſs the reader will remember, that the Proteſtant 
author, the articles of whoſe doctrine we have given, 
laid them down in the manner he thought proper, 
in order to make them appear leſs odious, and more 
% plaufible. Trithemius adds there that he uſed to ſay, 
that there was no ſuch thing as original fin, nor never 
« had been, and that children were not conceived in 
« original fin. He alſo gives us the reſt of his articles 
in a quite different manner from what they are re- 
« lated by the Proteſtant, who perverted the Abbot of 
«© Urſperg's Chronicle, from which, thoſe, who fur- 


4 niſhed du Pleſſis with them, extracted them.” It | 


was anſwered in du Pleſſis's favour, that it was true 
John de Weſalia agreed wwith the Greek Church, with __ 
regard to the proceeding of the Holy Ghoſt (15) 3 but (15) Rivet, — | 
that in his other propoſitions (twenty three in number) Reponſe 2 
he blamed the ſame errors as the Proteſtants have blam fire d Taiquied, 2 
ed; and this, not according to the enumeration and rela- Part 2. pag. 631, 
tion of a Proteſtant, as Coeffeteau falſely aſſerts, but | | 
of a bigatted Papiſt (16), who makes uſe of the follows (16) i. e. Or- 
ing expreſſions, impios Waldenſes, impiorem Wefali- 1 
enſem, impiiſimum Wiclefum, (the impious Walden- concerning Jobn. 
ſes, the moſt impious Weſalia, and the moſt impious de Weſalia, re- 
Wickliff) to ſbew that he is not a Proteſtant in any mark [A] above. 
manner; and ſpeaking of this poor old man, he re- 
proaches him with being turned a child, and with do- 
tage. Rivetus is in the right, in general ; for we 
meet in a work of Orthuinus Gratius, a zealous Pa- 
iſt, John de Weſalia's propoſitions related by du 
leſſis; brit he is in the wrong for reproaching Coeſ- 
feteau, as ſaying that this Orthuinus was a Proteſt- 
ant. He did not quote the Faſciculus Rerum expeten- 
darum, but only the Continuator of the Abbot of 
Urſperg. It is in page 1188 and 1189, that he ſays 
the author of Faſciculus Rerum expetendaram was a 
Proteſtant and a Lutheran. Rivetus had juſt reaſon 17 2 8 
to cenſure him for it in that place (17). 5 2 la —— pl 
I am to obſerve, that the author of Prejuges legi- Mypere d Ini. 
times contre li Papiſme was cenſured for employing guice, p. m. 611, 
the teſtimony of the Continuator of the Abbot of Urſ- | 
perg. He has been told, that it is very <vel/ known, | 
that the perſon who publiſbed this work, is one Cratome- Cs 
lius of Scheleflad, a diſciple of Melanchthon (18). I 2 Critique des 
believe the critic meant Crat Mylius ; for it is thus 77, p. 256. 
the Bookſeller is called, who publiſhed in 1537 the 
Abbot of Urſperg's Chronicle, corrected and continu- 
ed by Gaſpar Hedio, Miniſter of Straſburg. See the (79) Under the 
Epitome of Geſner's Bibliotbeca (19), and the firſt 1,8 Caſper Hee 
tome Obſervationum ſelectarum, printed at Hall in 
1700 (20). | (20) Peg. 307 


1 


WESSELUS (JOHN) one of the moſt learned men in the fifteenth Century, was 
born in Groningen about the year 1419 [4]. Having loſt his father ( a) and mother in 


his 


but it is ſomewhat probable, that they are miſtaken, . 
fince two authors (Frieſlanders) fay that he died in 
| 1 


439, 
Ff 


. - 
” 1 14 


never embraced a monaſtic life [B]. 


publicly there. 


citation ( 1 2). 


Colen. Rupert, Which he was a great admirer. 


who is calle 


(2) Vita Wſfcli, 1489, aged ſeventy years (2). If Geldenhaur may 


in Libro cui Ti- be credited, he lived to upwards of fourſcore and ten; 
tulus Effigies © and his eyes were ſo ſtrong, that he was never obliged 
ALE "way to make uſe of ſpectacles either for reading or writing: 
ninge & Omlan- Geldenhaurius nonageſimum eum annum fuperaſſe narrat, 
die, pag- 12, 13, integro viſu & auditu, ita ut nunquam ſpeculis uſus fit, 
and 24.  minutiſſimaſque literas & 2 gh & q 3 
Ibid, pag. 24, e pingeret (3). Hardenbergius does not allow a 
(3) * EM 89 on the contrary, that Weſſelus had 
never good eyes, and that his ſight grew ſo weak in his 

old age, that he uſed to make perpetual blunders in 

reading the Scriptures before the Friers, which made 

them laugh. At guod ad viſum, Hardenbergius luſciti- 

oſum eum fuiſſe, & ſenio quoque caligare oculos cæpiſſe 

tradit, ut cum ſemper die Cane Dominice in Cetu 

Fratrum weſperi pro collatione, ut illi wocant, legeret 

ſermonem Domini in Cana habitum à cap. Joh. 13. 

uſque ad 18. frequenter d textu aberrans a Monachis 

(4) Vita Weſſeli, rideretur (4). With regard to the age, which he is 
inter Vitas Pro- ſaid to be of, Geldenhaur refutes that circumſtance as 
fefſer. Groning, follows : Quod wero ad ætatem, Suffridus Petri & Reg- 
* nerus Prædinius, quibus ut Frifiis & in Urbe bac ver- 
ſatis rectids conſtare potuit, unde. ſeptuaginta anno Vix- 
ie offirmant, natum 1419, mortuum 1489 (5). 1. e. 
„ With regard to his age, Suffridus Petri and Regne- 
« rus Prædinius know it better, as they were Frieſ- 
„ landers, and very converſant in this city. Now 
« theſe affirm that he lived threeſcore and ten years, 
« he being born in 1419, and dying in 1489.” 'The 


| (5) mid. 


regiſter of the Church in which Weſſelus was buried 


takes notice of the year in which he died, but does not 
tell us how old he was. Had they done the latter, 
we ſhould be more certain, either of Geldenhaur's 
error, or that of Suffridus. Sepultus Groningæ, in 
Monaſterio, quod Spiritualium Virginum dicitur, in ip/o 
| templi choro, non longe d ſummo altari. In libro memo- 
riali templi illius hæc leguntur ; Anno Domini 1489 


obiit venerabilis Magiſter Weſſelus Hermanni, egre. 


gius Doctor Sactæ Theologiæ, & in Latina, & Græ- 
ca, & Hebrza linguis multùm eruditus, & in tota 
Philoſophia quaſi univerſalis (6). 1. e. He was bu- 
ried at Groningen in the monaſtery of the ſpiritual 
« virgins (as it is called) in the choir of the church, 
% not far from the high altar. The following words 
« are found in the regiſters of the ſaid church: In the 
ear of our Lord 1489, died the wenerable Doctor 
Wefjelus Hermanni, an excellent Divine, extremely 
« evell ſhilled in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and in a 

„ manner acquainted with all parts of Philoſophy.” 
[B] I. being certain that he never embraced a no- 
naſtic life.) This is declared and repeated ſeveral 
times, in the piece whence I extracted this article. 
Cucullum monaſticum five Franciſcanorum five alius or- 
dinis nunquam induit. . . . Rogatus quare non ſaltem 
(7) Ibid, page 13, Primam tonſuram adſumeret? dixit ſe non metuere pati- 
14. bulum quanto quidem tempore mentis maneret compos (7). 


(6) Ibids 


WES 
his infancy, he was brought up by the care of a worthy Lady, who had but one only 
ſon, with whom ſhe made Weſſelus ſtudy, and ſent them to Swoll, where was a College 
in greater eſteem than that of Groningen. This was a community of monkiſh Prieſts, 
called of. St. Jerom, where the youth were taught. All thoſe who. were educated there 
wore the habit of the Order, and received the tonſure, but at their leaving the College, 
they might dreſs themſelves as they pleaſed ; and therefore, though Weſſelus wore the 
habit whilſt he ſtudied at Swoll, we yet cannot call him a Frier, it being certain that he 
He had an inclination that way in his younger 
years; but he reſtrained it as ſoon as he diſcovered ſome ſuperſtitions in it that diſpleaſed 
him, and afterwards that inclination wore off, Having a fine genius, and applying him- 
ſelf with incredible pains to ſtudy, he made a great progreſs in Swoll, and even taught 
He left it, in order to go and purſue his ſtudies in Colen, where he was not 

only admired, but was even thought not to be orthodox. 

and therein found matter for difficulties and arguments, which puzzled and ſurprized his 

maſters. He was not ſatisfied with the anſwers they made him, viz. that Ariſtotle, St. 

(4) See rem. ID] Thomas, the Seraphic Doctor &c. had ſaid ſuch and ſuch things (); and as he ſtudied 

very cloſely the Platonic Philoſophy, and thereby contracted a diſeſteem for that of 

Ariſtotle, he became very obnoxious to the School- profeſſors. 
( Oppoſite to Rhine, to go and read in the monaſtery of Duytz (c) the works of Abbot Rupert, of 
Being exhorted to go to Heidelberg to teach Divinity 
16945 Teitienſs, there, he complied with the advice, but the Directors of the Univerſity told him, that 

was Abbot of it- he could not fill the Divinity Profeſſor's Chair, as he had not taken his Doctor's de- 

gree [C]; and upon his defiring to be admitted to it, they anſwered, that no Layman, 


He conſulted the originals, 


He uſed often to croſs the 


by 


1. e. It is certain he never aſſumed the Friers Cowl, 
« neither that of the Franciſcans nor of any other 
« Order. . . . . Being aſked why he did not at leaſt 
« take the firſt tonſure ? he anſwered, that he did not 
«« fear the gallows, ſo long as he ſhould continue in 
« his ſenſes.” It is even affirmed there, that he 
conſtantly reſiſted the ſolicitations and deſires of the 
General of the Franciſcans, who was urgent with 
him to aſſume the habit of that Order: Js cam eſſet 
eruditus & eruditorum fautor, ad ſe attraxit Wiſſelum, 
tim ut in diſputationibus, quaram awvidiſſimus erat, & 
quotidiano exercitio ejus opera uteretur : tum verò ut ſui 
ordinis monachum eum poſtea faceret; à quo tamen Weſ- 


ſelus abhorrebat. Sed uſus præſenti fortuna in fumili- 


am ſe ipſius dedit (8). i. e. He himſelf being a (8) Ibid, pag. 17. 


«© learned man, and a Mæcenas, got Weſſelus to live 

« with him, in order to make uſe of him, both in 

„ diſputes. which he was very fond of, and in his 

&« daily ſtudies; and alſo that he might afterwards 

« prevail with him to take the habit of his Order, 

© to which Weſſelus, however, had an averſion. But 

being reſolved not to let ſlip the preſent favourable 

« opportunity, he went and lived in his family.” 

Nevertheleſs, here follows a paſſage, in which a 

learned man declares that Weſſelus was a Franciſcan. 

« For which reaſon Lewis XI commanded John Bou- 

« cart, Biſhop of Avranche, to ſee this reform or 

« regularity put in execution. The Biſhop in que- 

« ſtion, aſſiſted by a Franciſcan named Weſſelus 

« Gransfortius of Groningen, who, by his voyage 

« into the Levant, had made himſelf well filled in 

4% Ariſtotle, and all the valuable Greek authors, aſ- 

% ſembled all the Heads and Members of the Uni- 

« verſity; and, with their advice and conſent, drew 

„up and publiſhed the edict againſt the Nominals, 

*« which we ſhall inſert, at length, at the end of this 

« chapter, as a piece never yet printed, and greatly 

* to the advantage of our Lewis XI (9).” (9' Naude, Ad- 
[C] A. he had not taken his Doctor's degree.) This 4e d PHiſtare 

objection furniſhes us with an indiſputable proof of 2 12 1 

what is related by ſome writers, viz. that our Weſle- he 193s 

lus acquired ſuch profound erudition in the Univerfity 

of Colen, that he was promoted to the degree of Doc- 

tor in Divinity, Law and Phyſic. Geldenbaurius re- 

fert magno & aſſiduo & wix credibili labore hoc eum ad- 


ſecutum eſſe, ut non ſolum Theologice Majeſtatis lauream 


mereretur, ſed etiam jureconſultis & Medicis Doctoribus 
annumeraretur : adeoque ſummis in omnibus Facultatibus 


' titulis fuit ornatus 3 ut vulgò quidem perhibetur. Mihi 


tamen wvix verifimile videtur. Si enim jam tum triplici 
laured infignitus fuiſſet Weſſelus, quæ ratio fuerit, quod 
poſtea admiſſus non fuerit ab Heidelbergenſibus, nullam 
aliam ob cauſſam, quam quod titulo Doftoris deſtituere- 
tur. Pro exaggeranda ergo Weſſeh viri incomparabilis 
eruditione hanc de tribus titulis fabulam, & plura alia, (10) Vita Weſ- 
jaclatam jam olim fuiſſe credo (io). i, e. Gelden- ſeli, pag. 14. 
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by the Canons, was allowed to take that degree. Being therefore not willing to enter 
into Orders, he contented himſelf with reading ſome Lectures in Philoſophy, after which 
he returned to Colen, and thence went to Louvain, where having heard the Divinity 


Profeſſors ſome time, he went to Paris. The philoſophical diſputes being then carried 


with great warmth between the Realiſts, the Formaliſts, and the Nominaliſts, he 


endeavoured to convert the principal champions of the Formaliſts, by drawing them 


over to the ſect of the Realiſts, after which he went over to the Formaliſts; but not 
finding that more rational than the other, he ſided with the Nominaliſts. 
ſay he travelled into Greece and the Levant [D], to acquire the greater {kill 


© haurius relates, that by the great and almoſt incre- 
« dible pains he took in his ſtudies, he not only 
« was admitted Doctor of Divinity, but likewiſe of 


„Law and Phyſic; and thus was honoured, as is 
« vulgarly reported, with titles in the three nobleſt fa- 


„ culties. However I can hardly think this poſſible; 
« for in caſe he had been promoted to a tripple Doc- 
« torſhip, how happened it that he was not admitted 
in the Univerſity of Heidelberg, for no other reaſon 
«« but becauſe he had not taken a Doctor's degree? 
I therefore am of opinion, that theſe three degrees, 
« and ſeveral other things, were fictions invented mere- 
« ly to give the higher idea of Weſſelius's erudi- 
« tion,” 

[D] Some ſay he travelled into Greece and the Le- 
want.] The reader has ſeen this affirmed by Naudeus 
Others ſay that the name Bafilizs, which ſe- 
veral authors gave him, was beſtowed upon him by 
Beflarion. Theſe ſay that Beſſarion, being acquainted 
with our Weſſelus in Greece, called him at firſt Be/- 
/zlus, by changing the U into B, and afterwards Ba- 
filius. The author quoted by me rejects theſe tradi- 
tions, and is in doubt whether Weſſelus was ever in 
Greece. His words are as follow : Hardenbergius pro 


 Wiſſeh Baſilium dictum ait, quod elegantiorum hominum 


auribus Weſſeli nomen nimis durum & veluti barbarum 
wideretur : vel quod alterum quodammodo Bafilium mag- 
num judicarent; vel quod Beſſarion  Cardinalis Græcus, 


quo ibi amiciſſimo uſus, ſuum B per noftrum B quam V 


(11) Ibid, pag. 
12. 


14, I Zo 


exprimere maluerit, atque pro Weſſelo Befſelum ac mon 
Baſilium cœperit vocare. Yuamvis vix videalur veri- 


fimile, aut in Gracia unguam fuiſſe Weſſelum, aut in ea 
familiariter uſum fuiſſe Befſarione : cum enim hic 1eſle 
Jovio jam anno 1434 in Italia vixerit, atque anno 


1439 ab Eugenio Papa creatus fit Cardinalis, debuerit 


 Wefſelus ante annum XV ætatis in Graciam ad Beſſario- 


nem abiifſe : quod à vero abhorret (11). 1. e. Ac- 
* cording to Hardenbergius, he was called Bafilius in- 
4 ſtead of Weſſelus; this latter name being found too 
„ harſh, and barbarous as it were, to delicate ears; 
or elſe, becauſe they conſidered him, in ſome mea- 
&« ſure, as another great Baſilius ; or becauſe Beſſarion 
« a Greek Cardinal, who was his very great friend 
*« there choſe to expreſs his country B, by our B, ra- 
„ ther than by V; and thence, inſtead of Weſſelus, 
c called him Bæſſelus, and ſoon after Baſilius. How- 
% ever, there is ſcarce any probability, that Weſſelus 
ever was in Greece, or ever contracted an intimacy 
„ with Beſſarion; for as this latter, according to Jo- 
vius, lived in Italy as early as the year 14343 and 
was raiſed to the purple by Pope Eugenius in 14.39 ; 


Weſſelus mult have gone to Beſſarion in Greece, be- 


fore he was fifteen years of age, which cannot be 
& true.” A little after he introduces Weſſelus ſpeak- 
ing, as a man who boaſted his having travelled into 
Greece: In diſputationibus Theologicis magnos titulos Doc- 
torum contemnebat, folis Divinis literis firmiler adbe- 
rens, Quare ſi quis forte inter diſputandum, ut fieri ſo- 


let, ei objiceret, hoc dicit Doctor Sanctus; hoc Seraphi-- 


cus EFc. ipſe reſpondere ſolebat ; Thomas fuit Doctor, 


quid tum poſtea ? Et ego Doctor ſum. Thomas vix Latint 


intellexit, & unilinguis fuit. Ego trium principalium 
linguarum mediocrem peritiam aſſecutus ſum. Thomas vix 
umbram Ariſlotelicam vidit: Ego Ariſtotelem Græcum 
IN IPsa GRECIA DIDICI (12). i. e. He de- 
* ſpiſed, in theological diſputations, the ſplendid titles 
of the Doctors, adhering ſtrictly to the Scripture. For 
«* this reaſon, if any perſon in diſputations objected 
« to him, as is uſual on thoſe occaſions, the holy Doc- 
* tor ſays this; the ſeraphic Doctor ſays that Tc. he 
„ uſed to anſwer, Thomas was a Docter, what then ? 
«© [ too am a Doctor. Thomas under ſtood but very little 
Latin, and only one language; whereas I have at- 


Some 
in 
the 


te tained to ſome little ſill in the three principal languages : 
% Thomas ſearce ſaw Ariſtotle's ſhadow ; whereas 1 


115 


* learnt Ariſtotle, in the original, ix GREECR Ir 


* SELF,” But he nevertheleſs, in the ſame page, 


looks upon this voyage as a fiction: Poſtea in Graciam = 


abiifſe creditur ; at fi quis cogitet eo tempore non folim 
literas in Gracia jacuiſſe, ſed totam quoque regionem bello 
arfifſe, & hoc confitum fuiſſe cognoſcet. Ita de Petro de 


Aliaco quoque relatum eſt, quod Grace exade ſciret, per 


decennium in Gracia wixifſe 3 quamvis certum fit nun- 


quam Italia exceſſifſe (13). i. e. © It is thought, that 
«© he afterwards travelled into Greece; but any one 


who calls to mind, that not only learning was then 


at a low ebb in the country juſt mentioned, but alfo 
* that a dreadful war was carry ing on in it, will find 
the whole to be a fiction. Thus it was reported of 
« Peter d'Ailli, that he was perfectly well filled 
« in Greek, and had refided ten years in Greece; 


** though it is certain he never went out of Italy.“ 


Let us alſo ſee what he obſerves on the anſwer, which 
Weſſelus made to a ſtudent, who put a queſtion to him: 
Stay till 1 return a ſecond time from Egypt, and then 


that difficulty ſhall be ſolved. The author cited by me 


imagines, that, by Egypt he meant Rome, in a myſ- 
tical ſenſe : In /Zgyptum quoque profectus creditur Weſje- 
lus noſter, perſuaſus omnes libros Salomonis, & totam il. 


lam glorioſam Biblinthecam Fudæorum ibi adhuc ferva- 


ric fed reverſus ſolebat dicere ; fruſtra profectionem 
abſolvi, Judæi enim totam bibliothecam ſuam perdere 
maluerunt, quam legere quod confiteri noluerunt. 
Quamvis ego ratione babitd belli, quo eo tempore totus 
Oriens flagrabat, exiſtimarim Meſſelum nunquam pro- 
fedtionem in /Egyptum inſtitutiſſe, ſed intellexiſſe Agyp- 
tum myſticam, five Romanam, juxta flylum Sp. Sandi, 
atque Cantero ſigniſicare voluifſe, ſe nunguam Romam re- 
diturum eſſe. Foannes Canterus, quem ipſe inſtituerat, 
& preter alia artem Raimundi Lullii eum docuerat, 
aliguando curiofiorem gueſtionem ei propoſuit : ad quem 
Weſſelus : Exſpecta donec ſecundo ex Ægypto rediero : 
tunc reſpondebo tibi, deriders curioſitatem Canteri (14). 
i. e. Our Weſſelus is alſo ſuppoſed to have travel- 


led into Egypt, upon his being firmly perſuaded 


that all the books of Solomon, and the entire glo- 
“ rious library of the Jews, were ſtill preſerved there. 


« But he frequently ſaid, after his return ; that he had 


* travelled to Egypt to mo purpoſe e for that the Fews 
© had rather loſe their whole library, than read what 
&* they were not willing to confeſs. However I my 
« ſelf, becauſe of the war which at that time raged 
„ in every part of the Eaſt, am of opinion, that 
«© Weſlelius never travelled into that country; but 
« that he alluded to the myſtical or Roman Egypt, 


(13) Ibid. p · 15. | 


(14) Ibid. pag. 
22, 23. 


„% purſuant to the manner of expreſſion uſed by the 


« Holy Ghoſt ; and meant only to tell Canterus, he 
« ſhould never return to Rome. John Canterus, 
« his pupil; and to whom he had taught Raymund 
„ Lullius's art, beſides ſeveral other things, happen- 
« ing once to propole an over curious queſtion to him, 
« Weſlelus replied as follows: Stay till I return a ſe- 
„ cond time from Egypt, and then I will anſwer you; 
&* thus ridiculing Canterus's curiofity.” All this ſhews 
that Weſſelus's life is not much known, and that many 
falſhoods have been publiſhed concerning this illuſtrious 
perſonage. A modern writer affirms, that Weſſelus 
travelled on purpoſe to the banks of the river Euphra- 
tes, to take a view of Ezekiel's tomb and the ancient 
library of the Jews; an evident mark of the contagious 
evil, which perpetuates falſities. Here follows a paſſage 
from that modern author (15). Though Rabbi 


(15) Gallois, 
Traite des plus 
belles Bibliotb. 


Page 14, 15. Pa- 


« Benjamin affirms, that there was ſeen, in his time, ris edit. 1680, 
„on the banks of the Euphrates, the tomb of Eze- Ses //s Lomier, 


« kiel the Prophet, with the library of the firſt and 
« ſecond temple ; nevertheleſs the Sieur Weſſel of 
; «« Groningen, 


de Bibliotbecis, 
pag. 34+ Edits 
1680, 


—_ WES 
the Greek and Hebrew tongues. However this be, his great reputation won him 
the ſingular eſteem of Francis della Rovere, General of the Franciſcans. He de- 
voted himſelf to him, and he was obliged, on this occaſion, to be an eye witneſs 
to ſeveral bad actions; he was prompted to this, among other motives, by the hopes 
he had of going to Baſil during the holding of the Council [E], in which he did 
not doubt but his patron would aſſiſt, and accordingly he was not deceived in his 
expectations. Weſſelus ſaw this Council z he got acquainted with men of learning; he 
was conſulted and admired in ſome public diſputations. He then returned to Paris with 
Francis della Rovere his patron z and ſome relate, that he was perſecuted there even to 


baniſhment [Z] His Mæcenas having been elected Pope, by the name of Sixtus IV, 
continued his favour to him, and offered him all kinds of preferment; but Weſſelus 


*« Groningen, and ſeveral other illuſtrious perſonages 
who purpoſely viſited that country, to ſee the monu- 
<< ment and library in queſtion, all relate unanimouſly, 

that this is a mere chimzra of the Rabbi, and that 

| | *« neither of them were ſeen there. It was to no 
(16) This word * purpoſe, ſays the Sieur (16) Weſſel, that I went 
Sieur, ſhews that c thither, ſince the Jews choſe to loſe all their books, 


our author did | | | ; | ? 
not know much rather than read what they did not care to con- 


of our W „ % - 

N [E] By the hopes he had of going to Bafil, during the 
bolding of the Council.) The author whom I abridged 
in the body of this article, deſerves ſome cenſure in 
this place. He ſays that Weſſelus having caballed 
in favour of the Formaliſts, in their quarrels with the 
Realiſts and Nominaliſts, fixed at laſt with the Nomina- 
liſts. Theſe incidents, ſays he, happened, during the 
time of the Council of Baſil; and Weſſelus was al- 
ready entered into the ſervice of Pope Nicholas V, 
by the recommendation of Francis della Rovere, Gene- 

ral of the Franciſcans, and afterwards Sixtus IV, and 
who founded the Vatican library. Erant bac ſub id 
tempus, quo Concilium Baſilienſe celebrabatur. Ipſe au- 
tem jam per uenerat propter celeberrimam famam & in- 
eredibilem eruditionem in omni genere diſciplinarum & 
artium in familiam Nicolai V Pontificis Maximi, opera 
| Franciſei @ Ruvere, Generalis miniſtri Fratrum Mino- 
rum, qui poſtea Papa creatus Sixtus IV wocatus eft, pri- 
muſque fundamenta jecit celebratiſſimæ illius Bibliotbecæ, 


cy 
— 


(17) The words guz d loco wulgo Vaticana wocatur . . . (17) « i 


omitted here are u (familia Fr. à Ruvere) multa digna & indigna, quæ- 
pena (B) am etiam pia, ſed pleraque impia vidit & expertus eſt. 
#4 Obduruit tamen, ut per illum in notitiam omnium docto- 
rum Virorum magis magiſque perveniret, & liberidz 

fine periculo diſputare poſſit, fimulgue nanciſci liberam oc- 

caſionem admonendi hominis de witandis idololatricis fu 
perflitionibus & apertis obſcœnitatibus monafticis : maxi- 

me wverd, ut via aperiretur, quã pervenire poſſet in Syno- 

dum Baſilienſem, in quam ſciebat Franciſcum, utpote to- 

tius Ordinis Supremum, wocatum iri, quad & contigit. 

Nam paulo poft eb profectus eft, & opera Domini ſui in 

dofifſimi cujuſque notitiam pervenit, & ad multa con- 

| filia adbibitus e, & publice aliquaties auditus diſputare 

(18) Vita Weſ- cum ſumma omnium admiratione (18). - i. e. Theſe 
eli, inter witas « incidents happened at the time when the Council of 


2 ang hy Baſil was held. He (Weſſelus) by his great fame, 


and incredible fill in all arts and ſciences, had 
got into the family of Pope Nicholas V, by the 
„ recommendation of Francis a Ruvere, General of 
the Franciſcans, afterwards elected Pope under the 
name of Sixtus IV; and who firſt founded that 
„ moſt celebrated library, which, from the place, is 
* commonly called the Vatican library. In 
« this family (ht of Francis d Rovere) he ſaw and 


experienced many good and evil actions; a few 


«4. pious, but a great many impious ones, He never- 
* theleſs did not offer to ſtir from his ſervice, that he 
might, by that Cardinal's means, have the better 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with all the 
„ men of learning; be more at liberty to diſpute 
«+ without incurring any danger; and at the ſame 
* time have a full opportunity of adviſing his patron, 
to ſhun the idolatrous ſuperſtitions, and open obſce- 
„ nities of the Monks; but eſpecially, that he might 
„find means to get to the Council of Bafil, to which 
„ he knew that Francis, as General of the whole 


„order, would be called; which happened accord- 


« ingiy. For a little after he went thither ; and, by 
„ his patron's recommendation, got acquainted with 
« all the men of learning ; was frequently conſulted ; 
« and ſometimes heard, with univerſal admiration, 
« in diſputations.” There are a 7 many errors in 
this paſſage, I. The Council of Baſil began in 1431, 


4 


deſired 


and ended, properly ſpeaking, in 1443. Since there- 
fore the author, whom I cenſure, ſuppoſes that Weſ- 
ſelus was born in 1419, he could not ſay that our 
Doctor made himſelf admired at Baſil, during the 
holding of that Council. Obſerve that, according to 
him, this journey to Baſil was after the long ftay 
Weſſelus made at Colen, after his journey to Heidel- 
berg, his return to Colen, his journey to Louvain, his 
journey to Paris; and after all the cabals in favour 
of the Formaliſts againſt the Realiſts ; and laſtly, af- 
ter his adherence to the ſect of the Nominaliſts. If 
we ſuppoſe, that our Weſſelus was not at Baſil till 


the year in which the Council ended, it yet muſt fol- 


low that he performed all the things abovementioned, 

before he was four and twenty, Now this would be 

a moſt abſurd ſuppoſition, and nothing could poſſibly 

be more falſe. II. Nicholas V was not elected Pope 

till the year 1447, and conſequently was not pope du- 

ring the holding the Council of Bafil. It is he, who 

is looked upon as the founder of the Vatican library 8 
(19), though others aſcribe the glory of it to Sixtus (19) See Father 
IV. Both may be in the right in ſeveral reſpects, for — Traits 


which reaſon I ſhall not reckon what our author ad- 4% #15/otbequer, | 
vances on this head as a fault, III. Francis della 2,54: Lomier, 


Rovere did not aſſiſt at the Council of Baſil, in qua- 3 97 


lity of General of the Franciſcans. He was born in 
1414 3 he finiſhed his ſtudies at the age of two and 


twenty; and taught ſeveral years before he was ap- 


pointed aſſiſtant to the General of his order. There were 
three Generals after him, before Francis della Rovere 
was raiſed to that dignity (20). He could not there- (20) Extracted 
fore poſſibly have been in that quality during the from a manu- 
Council of Baſil, which ended in 1441; or, according riet communi- 


| l : cated to me by a 
to others, in 1443. N perſon whom 1 


7 5 ] Some ſay that be wwas perſecuted in Paris, even get to be conſult- 
to baniſoment.) This is very doubtful. Hardenbergius ed. | 
affirms, that he was never told any ſuch thing by thoſe 

who were acquainted with Weſſelus: Cum Domino ſuo 

Franciſco, Generali miniftro, reverſus eff Lutetiam, ubi 

multa expertus eft, multa etiam paſſus, ita ut quidam 

ſeribant, illum Schold aut Urbe pulſum eſſe propter repre- 


benſas ſuperſlitiones : quod tamen Hardenbergius d nemine 


unquam fibi auditum eorum ait, qui cum ills domeſtice wer- 

ati ſunt. Et certum eft, illum plus minùs ſedecim annos 

Parifiis verſatum eſſe, & cum Domino ſus, jam in Pa- 

pam electo, und Romam profectum. Unde non videtur ve- 

rifimile, Papam & eundem Monachum & quidem Minori- 

tanum monachum, paſſurum eum fuiſſe, fi a Schola Theolo- 

gica Pariſienſi proſcriptus fuiſſet antea. Fieri potuit, quod 

poftea illuc rover ſus pulſus fit (21). i. e. He returned, (21) Yira fell, 
* with Francis the General, his patron, to Paris, inter Vitas Pro- 
« where he laboured under various difficulties, and J. Grmning: page 
« ſuffered many hardſhips. It is related even by ſome *7* 

that he was expelled the Univerſity, or baniſhed the 

« City, becauſe of his having cenſured certain ſuper- 

« ſtitions ; But Hardenbergius declares, that he never 

„ was told any ſuch thing, by thoſe who frequented 

* his houſe. It is certain, that he lived about fifteen 

« years in Paris 3 and went to Rome with his patron, 

upon his being elected Pope. It therefore does not 

* ſeem probable that a Pope, who had been a Frier, 

„ and even of the order of St. Francis, would have 

« patronized him, in caſe he had been before expelled 

« the Divinity-ſchool in Paris. It might indeed have 

„happened, that he returned thither afterwards, and (22) See Naud, 
then was expelled.” It is to be obſerved that the Addir. 2 ! Hift. 
Edict of Lewis XI againſt the Nominals, is dated the 4 Louis AI, pag. 
firſt of March 1473 (22). If therefore it was true 3 

that Weſſelus had been the Collegue of John Bou- (23) See Naude's 
cart, Biſhop of Avranches, in the preliminaries of that words in the te · 
Edict (23), he muſt have been very powerful in mark [BJ. 
France, even under the Pontificate of Sixtus IV. 
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4) Extracted 
from his Life, 
among that of 


Groningen, pag» 


1, G. 


foli inter Vita 


Profeſſ. Groning 
18. This is re- 
lated as a thing 


which Weſſelus 
had often told. 


dreas, Biblicth, 


| (26)Vita Weſſeli, 
inter Vitas Pro- 


Fell. Groning. pag. 
24+ 


(24) Pita Weſ- 


(25) Valer. An- 


deſired only one copy of the Bible in Hebrew and Greek, lis requeſt was granted 671. 
He left Rome and returned to his native country, 


117 


where he was univerſally beloved and 


reſpected. He died at Groningen the 4th of October 1489. In his laſt ſickneſs. he was 
tortured with ſome doubts concerning the Chriſtian Religion; but at laſt they were all 
removed (d) H]. It cannot be doubted but that his opinions, in ſeveral things, were 


| [G] Weſjelus defired only one copy of the Bible in He- 


brew and Greek, and his requeſt was granted.) The 


Pope thought this a very ſtupid requeſt, Why did you 


not, ſays he, rather deſire a mitre, or ſome ſuch thing? 
Becauſe I do not want one, replied Weſſelus. He 


choſe the beſt, but was laughed at by worldly mind. 
ed people. Reſpondit Sixtus ; Hæc nobis cure erunt, 


tu pro te aliquid pete. Rogo ergo, inquit Weſſelus, ut 
mihi detis ex Bibliotheca Valicana Graca & Hebræa 
Biblia, Ea, inquit Sixtus, tibi dabuntur : Sed tu flulte, 
quare non petis Epiſcopatum aliquem, aut fimile quid}i- 
am? Reſpondit Weſſelus, quia iis non indigeo. Hæc ipſa 
Ebræa Biblia diu heſerunt Groningæ apud wirgines 
Spirituales, eorumque adbuc hodie quædam fragmina ſu- 
perſunt (24). We are here told, that the Bible in 
queſtion was a long time in the convent of the ſpiritual 
virgins in Groningen, and that ſome fragments of it 
are ſtill remaining. According to other writers, he 
aſked Pope Nicholas V for this preſent. Tanto eum 
promovendarum litterarum Hebraicarum fludio flagraſſe 
accepimus, ut, cum Romam profefius Nicolas Pontifici 
gratiſ/imus et i/que ampliſſima Weſſelo munera fer- 
ret, his omnibus repudiatis unicum modo petierit S obtinue- 
rit, Biblia Hebræa MSS. fibi ut liceret ? Bibliotheca 
Vaticana in Belgium aſportare (25), 1. e. I have 
« been told, that he was ſo earneſtly deſirous of pro- 
« moting the ſtudy of the Hebrew tongue, that when 


<«< he went to Rome, where he was greatly eſteemed. 


« by Pope Nicholas, this Pontiff offering Weſſelus 
T xA acbleſ preſents, the latter refuſed them all ; 
„ and only begged for one thing, which was, that he 
« might be allowed to carry a manuſcript Hebrew 
«« Bible, from the Vatican library to Holland; and 
his requeſt was granted.“ RS. 

[HI In his laſi fickneſs, he <was tortured with ſome 
doubts concerning the Chriſtian Religion; but at laſt they 
were all removed.) Theſe kinds of doubts are not ſo 


| often heard of on death-beds, as in the vigour of youth. 


This being ſo uncommon a circumſtance, I therefore 
will relate the whole. Illapſum in morbum, qui etiam 
vitæ ipſi finem attulit, cum amicus quidam inviſeret, ut- 
que valeret interrogaret : Reſpondit, fe pro ſua ætate & 
morbi moleſtia utcunque valere ; ſed unum admodum 


moleſtum fibi eſſe, quod variis cogitationibus & argu- 


mentationibus circumactus de veritate Chriſtiane reli- 
gionis ſubdubitare inciperet. Obftupeſccbat ille, ac hor- 


kari ægrum cepit, ut omnes cogitationes ſuas in Chriſtum 


Ser vatorem unicum rejiceret. Sed cm hujuſmodi ad mo- 
nitionem ei moleftiorem 75 ſenſiſſet, triftiz tum abiit. 
Atque poſt unam wel alteram bor am reverſum ad ſe 
cam Weſſelus vidiſſet, alacri animo, & quantum wale- 
tudo ſinebat exſultans dixit ; Gratias ago Deo, omnes 
illz vanæ diſputationes abierunt: & nihil ſcio, niſi 
Jeſum & hunc crucifixum. Et in bac confeſſione ani- 
mam DEO reddidit (26). i. e. Being viſited, in the 
« ſickneſs which brought him to his end, by a friend, 
« who enquiring after his health, he replied ; that 
&« he was pretty well, confidering his advanced age, and 
« the nature of his indiſpoſition ; but that one thing made 
% him very uneaſy, viz. that being greatly perplexed 
« with various thoughts aud arguments, he began to 
« entertain ſome little doubts with reſpect to the truth 0 


« the Chriftan Religion. His friend was in a prodl- 


bo grow ſurprize ; and immediately exhorted him to 
C7 


ire& all his thoughts to Chriſt the only Saviour; 
« but finding that ſuch an admonition was diſplea- 
« ſing, he went away deeply afflicted. But an hour 
« or two after, Weſlelus ſeeing his friend come back 
« to him, he ſaid, with an air of as much ſatisfaction 
« and joy as one in his weak condition could diſco- 
ver; God be praiſed / all thoſe vain doubts are fled ; 
«© and now, all I know is Feſus Chriſt, and him crucified ; 
«« after which confeſſion, he reſigned his ſoul to God.“ 
LJ] His opinions, in ſeveral things, were contrary to 


Vol, X. 


=7 


good friend and protector. Quibus (fratribus prædica- 


toritas eum protexiſſet (28). 


the Profeſſors of contrary to thoſe of the Roman Catholics [I], and it was juſtly ſaid that he Was the 
forerunner of Luther. I muſt not omit that he is quoted under different names 


[K]. 


Part 


thoſe of the Roman Catholicks.] See his Catahgus 7. 
tium veritatis, See likewiſe Ie Myſtere 4 Iniquite, where 
we meet with the following paſſage: About the 
** ſame time lived (but he was a little younger) Dr. 
© Weſlelus of Groningen, called the light of he url, 
„who declared in one of his letters, that he expected 
that the inquiſitors, fince they had condemned We- 
ſalia, would attack him; and fays, that he had 
defended his opinion in Paris and Rome, in oppo- 
ſition to ſeveral articles of the Church of Rome. 
That even ſome belonging to the Court had ap- 
proved of them ; though they differed very little, 
as may be collected from his writings, from the 
* confeſſion of the Waldenſes. Likewiſe in his 
book concerning ſubjects and ſuperiots he de- 
clares, that the Pope may err; that, in this caſe, 
he may be reſiſted; that it is manifeſt from his ſi- 
moniacal proceedings and his bad adminiſtration, he 
has no regard to God, nor to the ſalvation of his 
Church. That his commands are binding only as 
they are conformable to the word of God ; that 
his excommunications are leſs to be dreaded than 
thoſe of any upright and learned man; which was 
the reaſon why the Council of Conſtance paid more 
regard to John Gerſon, than to John XXIII; and 
upright men, many ages before, had liſtned to St. 
Bernard rather than Pope Eugenius. His works 
were ſeverally printed in Leipſic, Antwerp and Ts 
© Bafil (27).” It is obſerved, in his Life, that he (27) Du Pleflis 
would have been cruſhed by the ſtorm, which broke 3 ee 
upon John of Weſalia in 1479, had he not been 9 


A , l „ 
tefted by David of Burgundy, Biſhop of Utrecht, his 372, 35." Pa 


cc 

16 
cc 
cc 
«6 
cc 


40 
cc 
«6 
ce 


* 


66 


torii ordinis hæreticæ pravitatis inquiſitoribus) oz mi- 

nus quam coœ bu & amicus Joannes Me ſalienſi jam 

anno 1479 ſuccubuiſſet, niſi Epi ſcopi Ultrajectini Dawi- 

dis de Burgundia (cui non quidem Medicus erat Weſſelus, 

ut multi perperam tradiderunt, ſed dile&us Cliens ) au- i 

Add to all this —— (Ra 

words related in the article of Sixtus IV (29) ; and fff. Groni | 
: - N. Groning. pag. 

the extracts which Seckendorf gives of our Weſſel's 21, 22. | 


writings (30). 


[X] He is quoted under different names.] In the ane 
collection of the Lives of the Profeſſors of Groningen, 
bis Life begins as follows : We/tlus Groningenſis . . . (39) Seckend. | 
diverfis alias & nominibus infignitus, & elogiis celebra- — : _ 3 
tus. In Chronici Urſpergenſic Paralipamenis Magiſter & 3 85 
Joannes Weſſelus Groningenſis nominatur. In libro 
memoriali templi Groningeni quo ſepultus Weſſelus Her- 
manni, Pelantino ( qui ad annos plures fuit Archiater 
Davidis Burgundi Epiſcopi Ultrajeini ) Weſſelus Goſ- 
voert, Alberto Hardenbergio Goeſvort, Geldenhaurio 
Gansfortius wocatur. Nodolphus Agricola in epiſtolis ad 
Reuchlinum, aliique, Baſilium wel Bafiliumw Phrifuum 
eum indigitant. Quarum appellationum diverſitas, Fri. 
ficorum nominum non ignaro, facile agnoſcetur, quo fonte 
promandrit. Nempè Joannis nomen ei proprium ex ſa+ 
cro Baptiſmate videtur, Hermanni à patris, Weſſeli ab 
avi nominibus adſcitum, quod poſiremum in Gracia, (ut 
vu creditur ) aut potius ſupra ſeculum Græcorum lin- 
gua imbutus, ad ejus ſonum wel ipſe inflexit' vel detor- 


of tum ab aliis admifit, ut Baſilius diceretur (3x) . . . . (3") The reſt is 


Goſvoerti autem ſeu Goeſeforti, aut Ganſefortii c in citation (20) of 
men, dialecto illud Weſiphalica, hoc Germanicã — 8 _ 
vadum ſonans ¶ Neſipbalis enim Goos vel Goes eft, gue 

Germanis olim teſte Plinio 10. 22. hodieque Ganſa ) ſuf 

picari liceat inde ei obweniſſe, quad majores forte ex vi- 

cina Weſtphalia ( ut multe aliæ boneſtæ hujus Urbis fa- 

miliz ) huc commigraſſent, quum illud nomen villa non 

procul Harena, hodieque maneat. Cæteræ appellation " 
Patriam teftentur, i. e. Weſſelus of Groningen. 

„. . . had ſeveral names beſtowed. upon him, as 

« well as encomiums. He is called, in the chronicle 

of Urſperg, Maſter or Doctor Weſſelus of Gronin- 


36 gen. 


Gg 
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Part of his writings are loſt [Z]. 


« gen. In the regiſter of the Church of the laſt men- 
«« tioned city; in which be was buried, he is named 
% Weſſelus Hermanni. By Pelantinus, Phyſician dur- 


« ing many years to, David of Burgundy, Biſhop of 
c«c Une 


cht, he is called Weſſelus Goſvoert ; By Al- 
«. bertus Hardenburgius Goeſvort ; and by Geldenhau- 
% rius Gansfortius. Rodolphus Agricola, in his E- 
« piſtles to Reuchlin, and others call him Baſilius, 
or Bafilius, Phrygius. The reaſon of this diverſity 
10 of names will be eafily diſcovered by any perſon, who 
«« is acquainted with the Frieſtand names. The name 
% John was given him at his baptiſm. He was call- 
* ed Hermanni from his father's name, and Weſſelus 
< after his grandfather, The laſt mentioned name 
„ was changed into that of Baſilius, as is generally 
« believed, when he was in Greece; or rather (from 
< his being extremely well {killed in the Greek tongue) 
„„ he himſelf thus altered his name to the Greek 
« {gund, or permitted others to do it. . With re- 
«« ſpe to the firnames Goſvoert, Goeſefort or Ganſ- 
* ſefort, the one ſignifying in the Weſtphalian dia- 
« let, and the other in the German, the Geeſe-ford, 
« (the Weſtphalians now calling Goos or Goes, what, 
«© the Germans anciently, and even to this day, ac- 
* cording to Pliny, 10. 22. call Ganſa) theſe firnames 
were, in all probability, owing to this, that his an- 
* ceſtors removed hither from the neighbouring Weſt- 
* phalia (in like manner as many other worthy fami- 
* lies of this city had done) and where there till re- 
* mains a village, ſo called, not far from Harena. 
His other names are expreſſive of his country.” 
[YA Part of his writings are ft.) He had made 
a great many collections out of the works of Abbot 


Rupert, and ſeveral other writers, and had annexed 
ſeveral reflections of his own. This compilation or 
theſe rhapſodies had ſwelled to ſuch a degree, that he 
called them Mare magnum. i. e. The ocean.“ 
Several of them were preſerved in the monaſtery of 
mount St. Agnes ; but the ſending'of the manuſcripts 
of them to ſome learned men in Zealand and Brabant 
occaſioned the entire loſs of them (32). After Weſle- (32) Vita ye. 
lus's deceaſe, the Monks, and ſome other perſons, # pag. 15. 
burnt all the manuſcripts found in his cloſet (33). (33) Ibid. p. 27. 
Whatever eſcaped the flames on this occaſion, was 
printed at Groningen in 1614, and at Amſterdam in | 
1617 (34). Valerius Andreas quotes theſe two edi- (34) Ibid. See 
tions ; but inſtead of ſaying that the former was print >= ere 
at Groningen, he puts Arnheim (35). He poſſibly 5 
might have read Arnhemii in the title of his copy, (35) Val. And. 
though the book was not printed there. It is the B ebeca Bel. 
cuſtom of the bookſellers, to permit a correſpondent, “ Pas. 849. 
who has purchaſed a conſiderable number of copies of 
them, to infert his name in the title-page, as well as 
the perſon who printed them. In all probability the 
bookſeller of Groningen gave the bookſeller of Arn 
heim leave to do this. This cuſtom miſleads Biblio- 
graphers, and makes them multiply editions more than 
they ought to do. | 

I muſt not omit, that ſeveral treatiſes of our Weſle- 
lus had been publiſhed before the complete edition of 
his works in 1614. Some of them were publiſhed at 
Leipfic, in 1522, and entitled Farrago Rerum Theolo- 
gicarum, With a preface by Martin Luther. 'This 
was reprinted at Baſil in 1523, by Adam Petri 
&c. * N | 


 WESTPHALUS (JOHN) an imaginary perſon, whom Moreri ſays was ſo named, 

| becauſe he was a Weſtphalian. He adds, that he was a Lutheran heretic, who, about 
« the year 1533, began to preach abominable errors; that the Scriptures do not ſay 
« that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the Son; that the Church has erred, and ſeveral 
<« other impoſtures, worthy of hell from whence they ſprung.* He quotes Prateolus V. 

Veſt. Gautier in Chron. I will now ſhew that all this is chimerical [A]. Not but 


SS” Hs | 

. [4] I will now few that all this is chimerical.] We 

cannot accuſe Moreri of quoting Prateolus falſely '; 

(r) In Catahgo that author indeed affirming (1), that John Weſtpha- 

Har TY f jus, ſeu de Weſtphalia ſuperiore, a German Doctor of 

— pate Divinity, was very much infected with Luther's here- 

ſy ; and that his books were burnt at Mentz in the 

| | reign af the Emperor Charles V, and Pope Clement 

VII, about the year 1553. He mentions ſeventeen 

errors of this man, and concludes with the following 

words: Hz ergo ſunt articuli, gui ( authore Bernardo de 

Luxembiirgo ſacrarum literarum profeſſore, Ordinis Pre- 

dicatorii, in ſuo Catalogo Hereticorum ) per fratrem 

Gerardam de Elthen inquifitorem fidei, & patrem Faco- 

bum. Sprenger, doctores itidem ſacræ paginæ, ejuſdem 

Ordin is Preedicatorii, conventus Colonienſis, ex Foannis 

de Meſiphalia libris excerpti ſunt. i. e. Theſe there- 

* fore are the articles which (as we are told by Bernard 

| de Luxemburg. Profeſſor of Divinity, and a Domi- 

(2) This ſhews e nican, in bis catalogue of Heretics) were extracted out 

2 e „ of John Weſtphalus's book, by Frier Gerard de El- 
in Weſel, be | . a ar 

tween Coblentz then, the Inquiſitor; and father James Springer, 

and Mentz ; and © alſo Doctors of Divinity, and Dominicans, in the 


not in Weſel, in « monaſtery at Colen.” He tells us the author whence 
the territory of 


he extracted this, I mean the catalogue of Hereticks 
2 eompiled by Frier Bernard of Luxemburg, a Domini- 
3) Bernardus can. Having conſulted this catalogue, I found that 
Vn 984 , Prateolus changed Foannes de Weſalia into Foannes 
2 Alen de Weſtphalia; for it is to Joannes de Meſalia ſuperiore 

(2) that Bernardus de Luxemburg aſcribes the ſeven- 
(4) L expreſs mY teen hereſies, which Prateolus aſeribes to Joannes Wift- 
33 phalus, ſeu de Hſeſiphalia ſuperiare. T cannot conceive 
edition of his what grounds Prateolus, or his copiſts, had to make 
book, which Ao many alterations in the names as well as zras. The 
was printed in Dominican obſerves, that John de Weſalia's books 
3 > re wete burnt at Mentz, in the reign of Frederic III. Jo- 
= Wels Jon annes de Weſalia Juperiore, Doctor Theologites prædicans, 
preceding ones; ſecularis in diuenſis lacis, Bohemis communicans condemna- 
but am not ſure tus ſuit, & ejus libri combuſti fuerunt Maguntiæ fub 
of it. Friderico Imperatore tertio (3); and ſpeaks of this as 
ſix years, at leaſt, before the year 1533 (4). | 


Cleves. 


XVIth century. He has made him a Lutheran who 


there 


Moreri has been no leſs faithful in the quotation of 
father Gaultier ; it being certain that this Jeſuit (5) (5) , f. 
ranked Fohannes Weftphalus among the hereticks of the ona. of mage 
was found guilty in the forms of law, of ſeveral errors, 
by his own confeſſion about the year 1533. He quotes 
Prateolus ex Bernardo Lutzemburgo. In this manner 
theſe writers copy one another, without taking even 
the pains to go back to the ſecond gradation ; I mean, 
that this Jeſuit ſtops at Prateolus, and does not cite the 
author cited by Prateolus. 8 . 

Moreri is guilty of an error of his own, in declar- 
ing that the pretended John Weſtphalus was ſo named, 
becauſe he was a Weſtphalian. The two authors cited 
by him do not make this remark ; and I am very ſure 
that he did not meet with it any where. Prateolus 
falſely imagined, that Weſtphalia is divided into the 
higher and the lower. By the way, we are not to 
wonder that Moreri was thus miſled, ſince father 
Theophilus Raynaud, who had read ſo much, was 
alſo miſled. He tells us, on Prateolus's authority, that 
John Weſtphalus the Lutheran, is the only perſon, who 
ever doubted that Chriſt was nailed to the croſs. De 
hac (clavifixione) nemo dubitavit, præter unum quen- 
dam haud dubie cum ea effutiret, hilariorem, e Lutheri 
caula, Foannem Weſiphalum, ut ex co refert Prateolus 
verbo artic. damnato 17 (6). Here are two errors: (6) Theoph- 
I. John Weſtphalius is an imaginary perſon. II. In . © L 
caſe he had exiſted and been a Lutheran, who had es ee 3 
formed to himſelf the doubt in queſtion, he would not 18. 
be the only perſon, nor the firſt, who had entertained 
ſuch a doubt ; this being one of the articles, which was 
objected to John de Weſalia, in his proſecution for 
hereſy, in 1479. Item prædicauit publice in Ser. de 
paſſione Chriſti crucifixerunt eum, quis ſeit an funiculis 
ipſum alligaverunt, aut clavis crucifixerunt, i. e. He 
“ likewiſe, in a ſermon upon Chriſt's paſſion, 
% ſpoke publickly as follows: They crucified him, 
* but who knows whether they faſtned him with cords 
« to the croſs, or nailed him to it?” This we read 

in 


5 bi 
IIS, 

n 
EI 


LAST. 


mark [El. 


i- Pappo tertio, 


WES 


there was one Joh WEST PRHATVs; but he was a Printer who ſettled at Louvain in 


1475 [B]. 
(7) In Catalgo in Frier Bernard of Luxemburg (7) ; and here follows 
Hereticor, a paſſage from Examen Magiſirale Doctoris Foannis de 


Weſalia, inſerted in Faſciculus rerum expetendarum of 
Orthuinus Gratius, Viceſimo quinto (interrogatus) an 
prædicawerit publice populo. dubium efſe, an Chriſtus fuiſſet 
funibus cruci alligatus aut clavis affixus. Fatetur ſe 
dixifſe, quod non habeatur in Evangelio paſſionis an clavis 
(3) Faſciculus re- fit Enns an funibus ; credit tamen quod clawis (8). i. e. 
rum expetend. & © Being interrogated, in the twenty fifth place, whe- 
figiend. p. 33% 4 ther he had declared publickly to the people in a 
'« ſermon, that it was doubtful whether Chriſt was 
« faſtned with ropes to the croſs, or nailed to it, he 
© confeſſed he had ſaid, that we are not told in the Goſ- 
„ pel, where mention is made of the paſſion, whether 
« ropes or nails were employed on that occaſion ; that 
however he is of opinion Chriſt was-nailed to the 
«©. crolg.” | 


[B] A printer «who ſettled at Louvain in 1475.1 I 


will examine the following words of Naudzus ; The 


Tag. ad Hiſlor. 


Chl fon. Cimbr. from the year 1541 till the year 1571 [BJ. From that time, till the 16th of January 


page 579. Zelo- 
tarum Hambur- 
genſium Primice- 
rius, ſays he, 


Page 577. and was violent even to brutality [C]. 


6) See the re- 


vered too great an animoſity in his manner of acting 


Hrſt man that 1 knee, of, #who undertook printing in the 


Low-Countries was one Foannes de Weſtphalia, who 


ſettled at Lovain in 1475, and began by printing Ari/- 


totle*s Ethicks (g). This cannot be refuted by the hiſto- 
ry of Deventer, written by Revius ; for though we 
are there told, that Richard Pafroed, or Pafraed, a 
native of Colen, a printer in Deventer, publiſhed in 
that city Doctrinale altum, ſeu Liber Parabolarum Alani 
metrice deſcriptus, in 1449 (10), we yet cannot believe 
this ſince this book is the twelfth in the catalogue 


(e) Ex Mollero, John's College in that City; after which he was Paſtor of St. Catharine's Church, 


which Revius gives of the works printed by this Paf- 
roed. 'The two firſt books in that catalogue are not 
dated; the third is dated in the year 1477; the fourth, 
which is the golden Legend, is dated 1479; the fol- 
lowing, to the eleventh, are dated from 1480 to 1494. 
Is it therefore probable that the 1 2th was of the year 
1449 ? This therefore is certainly an error of the 

preſs ? | 7 
WESTPHALUS (JOACHIM) a Lutheran Miniſter in the ſixteenth Century, was 
born at Hamburg [A] in 1310. He was maſter of the ſecond claſs or ſchool in St. 
1574, the day on which he died, he was Superintendant of the Churches. A great 
diflention reigned among the Paſtors of Hamburg, ſome of them being moderate, 
and the reſt rigid Lutherans, Weſtphalus was the moſt nery among the latter (a), 
The Lutherans themſelves confeſs that he diſco- 
] : [Di]. Calvin, when he wrote 
againſt him, ſuited his ſtyle pretty much to that of his adverſary (5); but it is ſaid that 
he did not reproach him with being a drunkard [E]. Beza juſtly wonders very much, 


(1) Addir. aux [AA] He avas born at Hamburgh.) Thoſe who ſay 
= 2 4 was called Weſtphalus, becauſe he was born 
Page 454. in Weſtphalia, are miſtaken. Moreri commits this 
| error, which he copied from Teiſſier (1), who had it 
(2) He cites 
Quenſt. de Patr. 


eee pears from his quotation (2). Mollerus, when he 


cenſures Teiſſier on that account, ſpares Quenſtedt (3). 
(3) Moller. Ja- [B] From the year 1541, till the year 1571.] Sec- 
Cn 28 kendorf (4) relates, that Weſtphalus was invited from 
_ Bo 3. pag, Wittemberg to Hamburg in 1472, to ſucceed Kem- 
579. paius as Paſtor of St. Catharine's Church; and that he 
Dig IN afterwards ſucceeded Æpinus as Superintendant. But I 

14) Hiſt. Luther. ook upon Mollerus (5) as more worthy of credit, who 
lter. fixes the beginning of his miniſterial ſunctions in 1541, 
and his ſuperintendance in 1571. How then could he 


(5) Us: ſupra, ſucceed Apinus, who died in 1553 (6)? 
568. 579: [I] He was wiolent even to brutality. ] The Divines 
(6) Idem, ibid, of the Geneva Confeſſion beſtowed this elogium on 


him : and one of them ſaid, that he was fitter to feed 
ee beaſts of burden than to adminiſter the Sacraments. 
quotes Letter 34 H. Bullingerus hominem i/lum vocal vere Weſtphalum, 
and 23. of Gab- id eſt craſſum. Theod. autem Bibliander hominem 
dema's Collec/1-n, ineptum & importunum, qui rectius in agris farragines 
Upon examinati- jumentis colligeret ac miſceret, quam ſacroſancta my ſ- 


(7) dem, ibid. 


on!] find his ci- 


ration to be right, weria unionis ac fidei Chriſtiane, & ſalutis humanez 


(3) Mollerus, © this man a true Weſtphalian, that is a heavy crea- 
oy 45 og * ture. Theodorus Ribliander declares him to be 
Front ogg 2 % a filly, impertinent fellow, who was fitter to gather 
pag. 604. * and mix fodder in the fields for cattle, than to treat 
(Y Lib. 26. * ypon the ſacred myſteries of the Chriſtian union 
8 de flatu « and faith, and the Sacraments of the ſalvation of 
_— . P. © mankind.” Bibliander alluded to a book, which 
(4) In Ani. Weſtphalus had publiſhed in 1552, entitled Farrago con- 
Pappo ſecurdo, fuſanearum & inter ſe diſſidentium de S. Cana opinio- 
Page 128, 129, zum, ex Sacramentariorum libris congeſta. It is thought 
180. and in An- that this book revived the Sacramentarian war, which 
pag. 241,242, ſeemed to have been extinguiſhed ſince Luther's death 
(I) In Narrae, (8). Belli Eucharifttci Lutheri obitu ſopiti acrius denyo 
bitorico Cmtrou, inflaurandi claſſicum A. 15 5 2 ipſum ceciniſſe, edita ad- 
opud Scl. verſus Calvinum Farragine confuſanearum &c. e Pos- 
Ia. Te! Cato. tificiis ( Laur. Surius, ex Calvinianis (r) F. Slei- 
þ. m, 192, 193. danus, (|) I. Sturmius, (t) Caſp. Peucerus, (**) Lud. 
(**) In Ht. Sa- Lavaterus, & (Ft) Rud. Hoſpinianus uno ore clamitant. 
[+43 RA 1. e. The ſacramentarian war, which after Luther's 

) In Dedic, death had ceaſed, was revived by Weltphalus in 


Concordia diſ- 
cordis, | 


* 


from a German Lutheran, I mean Quenſtedt, as ap- 


that 


10 5 5 5 * by his publiſhing his Farrago confuſantarum 


« &c. againſt Calvin; as was unanimouſly declared 


* by Laur. Surius __ the Papiſts ; and by J. Slei- 
p 


« dan, J. Sturmius, Caſp. Peucer, Lewis Lavaterus, 
% and R. Hoſpinian among the Calviniſts.” The au- 
thor whom I quote (9) relates what Alting and Hoorn- 
beeck ſay of Weſtphalus. 46 Heur. Altingo Lu- 
* theranis accenſetur immoderatis, furioſis, & blaſphe- 
«© mis, ab Hoornbeckio autem animi inflati & auro/vs- 
©. e. infimulatur.” i. e. Henry Alting ranks 
„% him among the violent, furious and blaſphemous 
«© Lutherans; and Hoornbeeck charges him with be- 
« ing proud and ſelf-conceited.” | | 

[U] The Lutherans themſelves confeſs, that he diſco- 
wered tos great an animoſity in his manner of ating. ] 
Here follows another quotation from Mollerus (10). 
Theologus celebri quidem, ſed famam (,) Foach. Vagetio 
Fudice, per magni nominis Adverſarios, quos Scriptis 
provocabat, adeptus. Zelus illius, & ſumma, in im- 
pugnandis Calwinianis, Crypto-Catvinianis, Synergiſtis, 
Adiaphoriſtis, Majoriſtis, atque Heterodoxis aliis, vebe- 
mentia, Theologis etiam aliquot moins Lutheranis, & 
in his Sim. Sulcero, Prof. Baſilienſi (], in exceſſu viſa 


peccare, plurimis in Germania certaminibus ſacris wel 


anſam prerbuit, vel fomitem ſuppeditavit. i. e. He 
ſacramenta tractaret (7). i. e. H. Bullinger calls 


was a celebrated Divine; but Joachim Vagetius is 
of opinion, that he acquired his fame by the re- 
* nowned antagoniſts whom he challenged and pro- 
% yoked by his writings. His zeal, and the fire with 
5 which he attacked the profeſſed Calviniſts, and ſuch 
« as were ſecretly ſuch ; the Synergiſts, Adiaphoriſts, 
„ Majoriſts, and other Heterodox ſects; and even 
© ſome Lutheran Divines who were ſincerely ſo; and 
„among thoſe, Simon Sulcerus, Profeſſor of Bafil ; 
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(9) Naude, Ad- 
dit, 2 J Hi. de 
Luis XI, page 
399» 


( 10) Re vius, 
Hiſt. Daventri- 


enſe pag : 144» 


page 58172 


(10) Ibid, pag. 
579+ | 

(s) In Præcida- 
neis de or be babie 
tabili, page 263. 


(1) In Ee. ad 
Fob. Marbacbi- 
um A. 155$ 
ſcripta v. Joh. 
Fechtii ſupplem. 
H. E. dec. 16, 
P. 2. 8. 63. 2. 
82. 


« his zeal, I ſay, ſeemed over great; and either fur- 


„ niſhed a handle to many religious diflentions in Ger- 
c many, or fomented them.“ | 

[E] IL is ſaid, be did not reproach bim with being 
a drunkard.) The proof I am going to give informs 
us, that Weſtphalus accuſed Calvin of being a glutton. 
Uſus eft aliguoties Calvinus, carnalem edendi modum ap- 
pugnans ab abſurdo, vocabulis woracitatis & ingurgita- 
tionis. Quid tu ad hac Weſphale ? Admodum, inguis, 
religiole & reverenter loquitur Calvinus, ex crudo ſuo 
ſtomacho eructans voracitatem & ingurgitationem. 
Nempe Calvinum bene noſti, ut video : quem tota bec 
| 4 civitas 


— - — — 107 ay — 4 — 
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(11) Beza, de 
Cana Domini, 
contra Weſtpha- 


| hum, Oper. tom. 


1. pag. 257» 


WES 


that Weſtphalus ſhould publiſh that Calvin's mother had been a Prieſt's concubine [F] 


ei vita teftari poteſt, tam par vam ſui rationem babere in 
cibo & potu, ut in eo interdum amicis non leviter peccare 
videatur. Quum te de temulentia reprebenſum a Cal- 
vino ægrè patereris, reſpondit Calvinus id quod res eff, 
ſeſe de ſpiritus temulentia Joquutum ; & cur ad iſtam 
verborum aſperitatem adactus efſet copioss declaravit 
(11). i. e. Calvin ſometimes employed the words 
« yoraciouſneſs and gluttony, in expoſing the carnal 
« way of eating. But what did you, Weſtphalus, ſay 
« to this? Calvin, ſay you, expreſſes himſelf in a 


very religious and reverend manner; belching, from 


« his crude ſtomach, woraciouſneſs and gluttony. It is 
% plain that you know Calvin, of whom all this city 
« can bear witneſs, that he was ſo careleſs of himſelf 
« with regard to eating and drinking, that his friends 
«« uſed ſometimes to chide him for it, as thinking him 


4 too ſevere to himſelf. When you was offended at 


Calvin, becauſe he charged you with drunkenneſs ; 
«© Calvin anſwered 8 but what was true, viz. 
«© that he ſpoke of a drunkenneſs of ſpirit; and de- 


« clared the reaſons, at large, why he had been forced 


« to employ ſuch grating expreſſions. But let us ſee 
what Calvin himſelf had anſwered, and give the hiſtory 


of this conteſt, 


: (12) See the vo- 


lume of Calvin's 
Trafts, page m. 
752. 


There was, ſor ſome time, a miſunderſtanding, 
with regard to the doctrine of the Euchariſt, between 
the Church of Zurich and Calvin; but at laſt it ceaſed 
in 1549. A treaty of peace was agreed on, contain- 
ing twenty ſix articles, and called Conſenſio mutua in 
Re Sacramentaria (12). The rigid Lutherans were 
diſguſted at this reconciliation, and attacked it in ſeve- 
ral libels ; on which occaſion it was, that Weltphalus 


| publiſhed the book the title of which may be ſeen in 


(13) This 0 


tation is intitled, 
Secunda Defenſio 
pie & ortbodoxe 
de Sacramentis 


dei, aduerſus 


Foachimi Weſt- 
pbali calumnias, 


(14) Calvin's 
laſt piece. 


the remark [C)]. Calvin thought it incumbent on him 
to ſilence all theſe clamours, by publiſhing an expli- 
cation of his agreement; which he did accordingly, 
in 1554, in a little book, wherein he ſtrongly attack- 
ed Weſtphalus, without naming him. But he did not 
ſhew bim the ſame regard, two years after, when he 
refuted (13) the anſwer of this adverſary ; nor in 1557, 
when he addrefled another piece to him ; he naming 
him in both thoſe works. He afterwards gave him 
up to his obſtinacy, and threatned him with it in the 


title of his piece (14), which was as follows. Ultima 


admonitio Joannis Calvini ad Foachimum Weſiphalum, 
cui niſi obtemperet, eo modo poſthac habendus erit, quo 
pertinaces hereticos haberi jubet Paulus. Here follows 
the foundation of the charge of drunkenneſs. Indocti 


E temulenti homines dum ſacramentarium bellum inſtau- 


rant, primis librorum 2 audadter jadtant pro tota 


Saxonia & vicinis regionibus ſe pugnare. 1. e. Theſe 


(15) It is in page 
750. of his 
Tracts. 


(16) Calvin. II 
Defenſ. de Sacra- 
mentis, p 768. 
Tractat. Theolog. 


ignorant and drunken men, whilſt they revive the 
« Sacramentarian war, boldly declare, at the very be- 
« ginning of their books, that they fight in favour of 
all Saxony, and the neighbouring countries.“ This 
period (15) of Calvin made Weſtphalus complain, that 
he himſelf in particular, and the Germans in general, 
were — with the vice of drunkenneſs, Cal- 
vin anſwered, that he did not allude in any manner 
to the drunkenneſs of wine, but te another metaphori- 
cal drunkenneſs mentioned by the Prophet Iſaiah. 
Quia forte weritus eſt, ne ſi ſolus ipſe laſus foret, paucos 
inveniret privati doloris ſocios, totam gentem ſuam ad 
cummune prelium incitat, ac fi Germanis omnibus vulga- 
tum temulentia probrum à me objectum foret. Si ita 
Het, ne ipſe quidem mihi vellem ignoſci. Sed notanda eft 
quam mox addit probatio. Crimine hoc, inquit, ſemel 
atque iterum me perſtringit. Quaſi vero fi bibulus eſt, 
fine compotoribus inebriari nequeat. Quanquam ne bic 
de nibilo anxius ſit, ſciat non indictum fuiſſe prelium 
Juis poculis, ſciat de alia temulentia me loquutum tft, 
quam Propheta Iſaias dicit non efſe à vino (16). i. e. 
Since he poſſibly was afraid, that if he were the 
only perſon attacked, few would be found to ſimpa- 
„ thize with him, he therefore excited all his country- 
* men, to engage in the common war, as though [I 
% had levelled that worn out reproach (drunkenneſs) 
« againſt all the Germans in general, Had I done 
« this, I myſelf ſhould not defire to be pardoned. 
« But the manner in which he attempts to prove this, 
« is remarkable. He charges me, ſays he, more 
« than once with this vice; as though a man who 
* was fond of ſtrong liquors, could not fuddle himſelf 


but 


*« without pot companions. However, that he may 
* not be vexed about nothing, I will inform him, 
«« that I did not declare war againſt his goblets ; but 
« apainſt another ſpecies of drunkenneſs, which the Por- 
% phet Iſaiah ſays, does not ariſe from wine.“ He re- 
peated this analogy at the end of his laſt advertiſement. - 
Weſiphalum alicubi hominem temulentum ware contige- 
rat, non ut bibacitatem illi objicerem, ficuti interpreta- 
tus ſum: ſed qualiter Propheta ebrios efſe dicit, & non 
Q vino, qui ſtupore percuſi, aut wertigine corbepii, 2 
Jana mente exciderunt. Quod privatim de uno homine 
dictum eft, ad totam Gentem trahi cæcæ profettd temu- 


lentiæ eſt (17). i. e. It happened that I, ſome- (17) Idem, A4. 


« where, called Weſtphalus a drunken man; not it. «time, 


© that I reproached him with drunkenneſs, as I“ 
« declared above, but in the ſame ſenſe as the Pro- 
* phet called thoſe drunk, though not with wine, 
„ who being ſtruck with ſtupidity or dizzineſs in 
the head, have Joſt their ſenſe and underſtanding. 
« Now it certainly argues a ſtupid effect of drun- 
«« kennels, to apply to a whole Nation, what was 
„ ſaid only of one particular man.” I am of opi- 
nion, that this interpretation did not ſatisfy Weſtphalus, 
and indeed it leaves great room for ſuſpicion ; and we 
plainly ſee that Calvin expreſſes himſelf in ſuch a 
manner, that he is not unwilling to have his readers 
think, that he had juſt reaſon to reproach his adver- 
ſary with this vice, though he proteſts that he had 
another in view. He does not deny that he had 
wrote with great ſeverity againſt him ; but he affirms 
that this ſeverity was juſt, and juſtifies it from the ex- 
ample of God. Sicubi vebementiùs in eum invehar, 
pro veſtra prudentia & æguilate, quibus me ſtimulis ad. 
egerit, expendite. . . . . Quid mihi hic refiduum fuit; 
niſi ut malo nodo aptarem durum cuneum, ne fibi in ſua 
wecordia nimis placeret? Equidem fi homines ny mollire 
poſſe ſpes eſſet, non recuſarem demiſſus ac ſupplex Ecclefie 
pacem redimere. Sed quo feratur ipſorum violentia, om- 
nibus ſatis notum eſt. Ttaque meam in iſta duritie trac- 


at. $39. 32d, 


vol. 


tanda auſteritatem, () Dei quogue exemplum excuſat, () Pat. 18; 


qui ſe pronunciat non mod) inclementils adturum cum 


præfractis, ſed contra vo; præfractum fore (18). i. e. (18) Idem, II | 
« If I inveighed in a violent manner againſt him, 1 Pefenſſone, circa 


* muſt beg you to be ſo prudent and equitable, as to 3 = me 


+ + ginning of ulti- 


«© conſider the ſtrong provocations I had to do it. 


« What had I to do, as the proverb ſays, but to ma Admoritio, 
« procure a ſevere driver for this obſtinate aſs, leſt he where he ſays, 


„ ſhould be too much delighted with his own frenzy? 


However, if there were any hopes of ſuffering theſe p 


«© men, I would not refuſe to beſeech them, in the erat, annon liceret 
«« moſt ſuppliant manner, to reſtore peace to the melum nodum du- 
«© Church. But every one fees what their fury aims e £7 retun- 


% at, The example of God himſelf is therefore an 
* excuſe for the ſeverity, which theſe obſtinate people 
«© have met with from me; he declaring, not only 
« that he will treat the froward harſhly, but ſhew 
«© himſelf froward towards them.” | 

[F] Bexa juſfily wonders very much, that Wiſtphalus 


ſhould publiſh that Calvin's mother bad been a Prieſts 


concubine.) A little aſter the above cited words of 


Beza, we meet with the following. Quid amplius ? 


Ingerit, inquis, Calvinus voces auribus & oculis, me- 
retricibus convenientes: quos ſortaſſe didicit a matre 
ſua Pontificii ſacrificuli concubina. ans werd nuga- 
tor ? honeſtiſimam maironam jam olim defunctam, & 
ejus viri matrem, cui quantum debeat Chriſtiana Eccle- 


fia tot ſuſcepti labores leſtantur, & gratioribus fuluris 


poſteris (ut confido) teſtabuntur, tuis were meretriciis pro- 
bris afficere maluiſti quam animo tuo morem non gerere? 
Sed continebo 7 me, & quid nos potizs quam quid te 
deceat, ſpedtabo. Calvinum & boneſto loco & integer- 
rimæ fame parentibus natum, & in nobiliſima familia 
a pueritia educatum fi leſtibus probare oporteret, nos non 
unum aliguem teſtem, ſed integram civitatem Noviodu- 


nenſem citare poſſumus. Itagque de hoc refutando conuitis 


minime laboramus. i. e. What have you more? 
Calvin, ſay you, offers ſuch words to our eyes and 
* ears as are fit only for harlots ; and which he poſſibly 
* learnt from his mother, the concubine of a Romiſh 
« Prieſt. Say you fo, trifler ? Is it in this manner 
*« that, rather than not gratify your own temper, you 
© chooſe to brand as a harlot, a moſt virtuous wo- 
* man long ſince dead, and mother to that man, to 

4 | | « whom 


uia cum dura 


prefratto ca- 


te negotium 
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but he fully refuted this calumny. It is not true, as ſome authors aſſert, that this Lu- 
theran Doctor firſt ſtarted the opinion of the Ubiquitarians [GJ]. To form a judgment 
of his character, I muſt obſerve that he laughed at all ſuch Proteſtant martyrs as did 
not believe in Conſubſtantiation H]. The arguments, he once employed againſt ſome 
Miniſters of the Geneva Confeſſion, are ridiculous [1]. | 

1 did not obſerve, that he is reproached for having applauded; as a very Chriſtian 
action, the ſevere refuſal of a toleration, which the Proteſtants who were baniſhed from 
England met with in Germany [X]. | | 


© whom the Church of Chriſt owes ſo much, as his 
* many works ſhew, and as they will ſhew to poſte- 
« rity, which, I hope, will diſcover more gratitude ? 
But I will put a reſtraint upon my ſelf; and conſi- 


« der rather what it becomes me to ſay, than you to 


hear. If it were neceſſary to call for teſtimonies, 
% to prove that Calvin was born of honeſt and un- 
<« ſpotted parents, and brought up from his childhood 
in a moſt noble family, we could not only bring 
* one-witneſs, but the whole city of Noyon, for which 
« reaſon we ſhall not take any pains to refate this 
% calumny” ? N | | 

[G] It is not true, as ſome authors aſſert, that this 
Lutheran firſt ſtarted the opinion of the Ubiquitarians.] 
This is affirmed by George Hornius; but Mollerus re- 


. fates him by the teſtimony of Hoſpinian, who ac- 


| (20) Mollerus, 


an Jag. ad Hiſt. 


ECberſon. Cimbr. 


part 3. pag. 58 T. 


(21) Book 8. 
num 37» 


knowledges that Weſtphalus and Heſhofius, otherwiſe 
true Lutherans, oppoſed the new doctrine of the Ubi- 
een which Brentius and Simidelin promoted. 

eorgius Hornius (Hi. Ecclefiaſt. pag. m. 496.) in 
eum itidem debacchaturus more ſuo impegit, & pri- 


mum Ubiquitatis auctorem fuiſſe nugatur ipſe Hoſpi- 


niano (in Dedic. concordiæ diſcordis) invito, qui no- 
wum Brentii & Smidelini de Ubiquitate delirium, a 
Weflphalo atque Heſhufio, inter Lutheranos ipſos, ait, 
efſe impugnatum (20). Biſhop Boſſuet is therefore miſ- 
taken, in ſaying in his Hiſtoire des Variations (21), 
under the year 1558, that the grand diſpute at this 
time, among the Lutherans, was about the doctrine of 
Ubiquity, which Weſtphalus, Fame. Andrew Smidelin, 
David Cbytræus, and the reſt, endeavoured, to the ut- 
moſt of their power, to eſtabliſh. | = 

LH] He laughed at all fuch Proteflani martyri as did 
not believe in Conubfantivtion.] Beza laſhes. him in a 
dreadful manner on that account. U tuam pietatem 
orbi teſterit, in martyres jocaris, qui abu Gallo; & alia, 
gentes quotidie crudeliſimam & ignominioſſſimam mor- 
tem perpetiuntur. Extant enim eorum ali quot confeſſt- 


| ones, gue libi non ſatisfaciunt, Atque ui libi non ſa- 


(12) Bock, Oper, 


dom. Is page 215. 


tisfaciant, an ideo digni erant quibus etiam mortuts in- 
ſultares? Nam cert# pro Chriſli nomine ingreſſi ſunt 
flammas, quas haud ſatis ſcio an tu vel uns digito velles 
attingere. Quòd ſi negotium Cane Domini nonniſi ex 
parte cognoverunt 4 demus enim id Weſphato „ ac ne nobis 
guidem fingula eorum dicta ac facta ſatisfaciunt) an id- 
arco non fuerunt victimæ Dev grate, quum ad extre- 
mum uſque halitum omnes idolomanias int execrati, & 
Chriflum ut verum Filium Dei & unicum 701 F gl 
fidem wioiry int amplexi (22)? i. e. To give a 
„proof of your piety to the world, you laugh at the 


.** martyrs, who are daily ſuffering the moſt.cruel and 
_ «*« moſt ſhameful' deaths in France * other countries. 
Vou are not pleaſed, with ſome of their confeſſions, 


„which have fallen into your hands. But if they 


did not ſatisfy. you, ought you therefore to inſult 


the dead? It was certainly for Chriſt's name that 
© they. entered: the flames, which I doubt whether 
«© you: would touch ſa much. as with a ſingle finger. 
«© Suppoling they were not perſectly acquainted with 
„the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, (for this we 


c will allow to Weſtphalus, ſinee Wee ourſelves are 


4. not ſatisſied with all their words and actions were 


2 r acceptable victims to God, fince 
« they, till they breathed te laſt, deteſted all ido- 


*« latrous''extraVagatties, and embraced Chrilt as 


9 the true Son of God, and our only Mediator 


(23) Rem. [B]. 


„through faith ?” Compare this with the article 


HUTTERUS (23). | 
[1] The arguments, he once employed againſt the 
Clergy of the” Glens een, Ke 775 Sy Laſ- 

> And Micronids,” Baſtors of the Flemiſh Church in 


3 ten, obliged 10 leave that country, 
27 deavoured'to ſettle chemlelves, Wich their Hock, in 


11 
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word, you teach a doctrine, that is not conformable 


WHARTON 


the dominions of his Daniſh Majeſty (24). The Lu- (24) The reader 
therans oppoſed this, and even refuſed, for ſome Will find in Hoſ- 
time, to have an amicable conference with them. Pn, I _ 
They faid this was no ways neceſſary, ſince neither folio 224, Gig. 
the King nor themſelves were any ways in doubt the occaſion and 

with regard to the truth of the doctrines eſtabliſned conſequences of 

in Denmark. At laſt, they were ſo condeſcending as is, Mr. Samuel 


to allow of a conference, in which they repreſented, Beer Divinity 


N a 4 Profeſſor in Mar- 
that the Calviniſts rejected the moſt evident texts of purg, ſpeaks of it 


Scripture; for what words can be cleater than the in his Epiſtola 
following, hit is my body? Farther (ſaid they) you do Ste & 
not follow Luther, nor the Churches of Saxony, and 3 


inted 1690, a- 
are condemned by the Augſburg Confeffion ; in a — — 


Or tbodoxa, fi de- 

to the prevailing opinion in Denmark. They an- 1, & paciſicc, 
ſwered, that the rale of faith was not what Luther 92, Mr: Mafins, 

had taught, nor what the kingdom of Denmark bad for in Copen 

approved; but the word of God. However, this gen. 

anſwer, and ſeveral others of the ſame kind; were of 

no ſervice. to the Flemiſh refugees, ſo that they were 

forced to quit the Kingdom in the depth of win- $ ek 
ter (25). Micronius conferred ſome time - after in (25) See Ads 
Hamburg with Joachim Weſtphatus, who immedi- 4 /« Corference 
ately urged, as an invincible argument, the conſent of oublithed by John 
the Saxon Churches. They have condemned; ſays Utenhorius, El- 

he, the doctrine of Zuinglius it is conſequently falſe, der of the Church 
and ought to be rejected. Micronius anſwered, that if of Flemiſh Re- 
we were to judge of the truth of a doQrine by the _ 3 in 
conſent of the Churches, the cauſe of the Pope would à Letter to Gro- 
be triumphant. Weſtphalus replied, that the tius. It is his 23d. 
Churches of Saxony were the Church of God; and | 
upon his being told, that the true Church is not 

confined to any certain place, and that there is 

no Church but whit - may err, as Luther owned, 

he affirmed that Luther meant, that the Papal 

Church may be miſtaken, but not the Church of 

Chriſt. Micronius perſiſted ſtill in the maxim, that 

the Scriptares are the ſole rule of faith, notwith- 

ſtanding which Weltphalus replied, it would follow 

from your reaſons, that his Daniſh Majeſty, and the 

Senate of our City, who have decreed againſt you, 

have been guilty of a great fault. Remember that, 

you” were condemned 5) a Diet of Augſburg (26). (26) e 
Si dubia adbuc effet niſlra didtrina, graviter peccalſet Letter of vaſtus, 

ſenatus noſter, & ſereniſſimus Daniæ Rex, qui adver- pag. 50. | 
ſum was decreta tulerunt. . . . . Contra weſtram dic- 5 
trinam Comitiis  Auguſtanis pronunciatum ęſt (27). (37) Voſſius, 
icrodius did not forget to. anſwer, that Popery, by 5. col. 2 
ſuch arguments, could not fail to triumph every b e 
Where (28). We here have a proof of the inclination, (28) Similibur 
which all parties have, naturally, to. employ the ſhort 41 · 
way of authority, and to, correct the errors of an 75 1010. dh 
adverſary; into treaſon N a government. Will 

you preſume to ſay, that che Magiltrates, of Hamburg, 

and the Court of Denmark, who condemn you, are 

guilty of injuſtice? Had Weſtphalus hearkened to 

reaſon, and conſidered the great number of Papiſts 


there are in the world, would he have ſpoke in that 


manner ? | —_ 25 

005 He is reproached for having applauded, as a 
very Chriffian action, tht refuſal of a toleration, which | 
the Proteflants, who "were bunifſhed from England, met 
with in Germany.) I have already ſpoke (29) of the {29) In the re- 


treatment they met with; but I. add that the deſerip- 485 of this 


tion they give of it may be ſeen, not only in the ; 
works of Utentiovits, Laſco and Micronius, but alſo 
in the anſwers made to our Weſtphalus, in 1555, and 


afterwards. Ef eorum qui docte & acriter reſponderunt 


nimium ſuis affe@ibus indulgenti Foachimo Weſtphalo | 
ape 1556 & geinceps (30). They likewiſe quote (31) (3%) Lud. Ger , 
Beza's rit letter; and. Lavaterus's Infitutionis Sacra- 5 inf 3 
mentariæ, pag. 40. But here follows a paſſage, which 

will inform us, that nothing could be more 3 (31) Idem, ibid 
$4 i546 3 hilary * | 


r 
49884 „„ 
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WHA 


e&WHARTON (THOMAS), an eminent Engliſh Phyſician, was deſcerided 
from an ancient and genteel family of that name in Yorkſhire, 


He was edu- 


cated in Pembroke College in Cambridge, whence he removed to Trinity College 
in Oxford, being then Tutor to John Scrope, the natural and only fon of Ema- 


nuel Earl of Sunderland. 


Upon the breaking out of the civil wars he retired 


to London, where he practiſed Phyſic under Dr. John Bathurſt, a noted Phyſician of 
| that City. After the garriſon at Oxford had ſurrendered to the Parliament in 1646, 
(a) Wood, 4th. he returned to Trinity College (a), and as a Member therefore was actually created 


Oxon. vol. 2. col. 
521, 522. 2d 
edit» 


Doctor of Phyſic May the 8th 1647, by virtue of the letters of General Fairfax to the 
Univerſity, which ſaid, that he was ſometime a ſtudent in that Univerſity, and afterwards 


(3) Item, Faſi improved his time in London in the ſtudy of all parts of Phyjic (b). He then retired to- 


Oxon. vol. 2. 


col. 61. 


London, and was admitted a Candidate of the College of Phyſicians the ſame year, 
and Fellow thereof in 1650, and for five or fix years was choſen Cenſor of the College, 


* he being then a perſon of great eſteem and practice in the city, and one of the Lecturers 
(c) Idem, Atben. in Greſham College (c). In 1656 he publiſhed at London in 8vo his Adenographia, 
Oxon, ubi ſaprs. fei Deſcriptio Glandularum totius Corporis, which was reprinted at Amſterdam 1659 in 
8vo. In this book he hath given a more accurate deſcription of the glands of the 
whole body, than had ever been done before; and whereas former authors had aſcribed 
to them very mean uſes (as ſupporting the diviſions by veſſels, or imbibing the ſuper- 
fluous humidities of the body,) he aſſigns them more noble uſes, as the preparation and 
depuration of the ſuccus nutritius, with ſeveral other uſes belonging to different glands, 


as well for conſervation of the individual as propagation of the ſpecies. 


Amongſt other 


things, he was the firſt, who diſcovered the Ductus in the Glandulæ maxillares, by which 


d) Dr. Ch. 
Goodall's ſecond 
Preface to his 
Hiſtorical Accourt 


of the College of ſentery 5 
Phyficians Pro- 


ceedings added 
to the The Royal 


College of Pbyſi- 
— of London M 
ounded and efta- : 
bibed by Lew 
Co London 
1684 in 4to. 


in this perſecution, than to ſee it applauded publicly; 
and for this we are referred to a book of Weſtphalus. 
Non meninerunt illi fratres, quidnam fit illud paſtorale 
prproraFt x; ovuraygir de quo Apoſt. ad Heb. cap. v. 2. 
Qui in tanta cali inclementia, inter tot hoſtes, noſtros 
palante; majores indigniſſimè ſuis finibus ejecerunt, & 
ne quidem illud Facobi c. ii. v. 16. (quod wel in ipſes 
reprobos cadit ) illis apprecabantur. Abite cum pace, 
caleſcite, & faturamini, viæx ac nec viæ guidem illis 
dantes we ixiriduam T9 caparO- & crudeliter its invi- 
dentes Ta incridue rg Ui Sed hoc imprimis noftris 
diſplicuit, "way eveuiInoia autre: & fibi bac in re 
. fFaiſſe gratulatos | 


{ 32) Ludevic. 
Grrardus a Re- 
nefle, Net, in 
Apoleget. Refor- 
mat. in Belgio 
Eccleſ. Epiſt.page ©* . 
86. ver. 2) thoſe brethren, I ſay, who ſo ſhamefully 


Ti 


 ©&WHARTON ( ANNE), a Lady eminent for her-excellent genius and:poetiea] talent 


() Fenton's Ob- 
fervations on ſome 
of Mr. Waller's 
Poems, page exli. 


1 14 4 


** to be gentle and compaſſionate, as obſerved by the pe 


the Saliva is conveyed into the mouth; and he has given an excellent account of mor- 
bid glands and their differences, and particularly of Strumæ and Scrophulz, how new 
glands are often generated, as likewiſe of the ſeveral diſeaſes of the glands of the Me- 
Pancreas, &c. (d). Mr. Wood tells us (e), that he died at his houſe in Alderſ- 
gate-ſtreet in October 1673, and was buried in the Church of St, Botolph without 
Alderſgate ; though others fay, that he died November the 15th, and was buried in 
Baſingſhaw Church in a vault. But Mr. Richard Smith in his Obituary publiſhed by 
Francis Peck (J) obſerves, that he died on Friday November the 14th at midnight, 

at his houſe in Alderſgate-ſtreet, and was buried on the 20th in the ruins of 
of St. Michael Baſiſhaw, where he formerly had lived. 


(e) Athen. Oxon, 
ubi ſupra» 


(f) Defiderata 
2 Curioſa, vol. 2» 
the Church lib. 14. page 475. 


« in the midſt of ſuch bad weather, and the many 
« enemies with which they were ſurrounded. Nor 
« did they wiſh (which even is applied to the wicked) 
« which we find in the Epiſtle of St. James, chap. ii. 
«© yer. 16. viz. 3 in peace, be you warmed, and 
« filled. They would hardly beſtow upon them the 
e neceſſaries of the body, and cruelly refuſed them 
« the neceſſaries of the ſoul. But the moſt diſagree - 
« able circumſtance to our fore-fathers was, that 
« thoſe, who firſt contrived this inhuman treatment, 


Ew: 


* * AY 
IIe. 


o 


Burnet, 


[4] Several letters to ber huſband now before us.) © Forgive me for giving you the trouble of a letter 


We ſhall ſelect out of a great number of chem the two 


following, in order to give the reader an idea of her 
talent in familiar letters. 2 Wy | TIO 


March the 22d 1682. 


Paris, | Mar the 1ſt 1681, 


« every polt ; but Iam indeed grown ſo fond a fool, 

4 that I can't help it. 9 1 her day, in a fit I almoſt 

* beat my brains out againſt the pavement, and found 

r the want of” dard for à little "$358 and it 

« had eaſed you of the inconvenience of a wife. 

But a propo, that day your brother Hamden 
| | | % met 


ar- 


[1N- 
ark 


. 
8 


dor from the 


Court of England «, 
to that of France. ,, 


WHA 


Burnet, whoſe anſwers we ſhall give the reader from the originals never before 


publiſhed [B], and who wrote ſeveral Poems, which he ſent to her, among which are 


(1) Mr. Henry « met Mr. Savile (1) in my lodgings, and, not know- 
Savile, Embaſfa- ** ing him began extremely to complain of the King's 


10 Embaſſador for not giving an information, which 

he thought neceſſary. The fat perſon FR 
temper began too quick to clear himſelf, and ſo 
« diſcovered himſelf to the lean perſon, and ſpoiled 
«« a hopeful adventure, and then laid the fault upon 
«© innocent me, who fate harmleſsly meditating a 
«« quarrel between famine and plenty. As it hap- 
4c pened, there was no more but an excuſe made by 
« your friend, which was odd enough, but yet not 
« worth giving you the trouble of relating. He ſeem- 
«« ed much troubled for not ſeeing you before you 
« left Paris; but I told him you did not know 
«« where to find him, or had certainly ſeen him. He 
«« jg much recovered, which ſignifies no more than the 
« reſt. You ſee how loth I am to leave off: theſe 
« are fine things to entertain you with, but rather than 
« ſay nothing, I could talk all day as idly to you, 
«* as if you had no more buſineſs nor ſenſe than 

Tour obedient humble ſervant 
| „% Anne Wharton.” 


>... J April the 8th | 

Paris, | March the 29th | Fu 

« Tho! I never hear from you, I cannot give 

« over the cuſtom of writing to you every poſt ; but 
« T think I may complain a little of you for it. I 


« was at Charenton on Eaſter-day, and was here 
« ſhrewdly cenſured to be a Preſbyterian for forſaking 
« Mr. Savile's con tion. But the true reaſon was, 
hurch for company, and therefore 


„ went not to 
« thought myſelf better amongſt forty thouſand ſtran- 
„ gers, that it was probable would take but little no- 
« tice of me, than five hundred, that I knew. 
« 'The Ducheſs of Monmouth, Mrs. Loftus, my Lady 


Lucy, the Duke of Somerſet, and my Lord Lan(- 


« down, I hear, were there that day, and Mr. Savile 
« himſelf very. devout. I am threatned mightily to 


* be viſited. I give it out, they do me a great deal 


« of honour, but I ſhall return none, not being able ; 


% and can hardly keep myſelf from being rude ; 
„ which for your ſake I would avoid, it not becoming 


<< one, who hath the honour of being 
«© Your obedient wife and humble ſervant 
| Anne Wharton.” 


[B] Held a correſpondence by letters with Dr. Gilbert 
Burnet, whoſe anſwers we ſhall give the reader from 
the originals never before bab | 


| * To the right honourable Madam Wharton. 


\ yards * bt, . 0 14 Joly. 
I hope after you have been ſo many daies in the 


* country, it is not too ſoon to aſk you, noble Ma- 


„ dam, if you have read any thing of thoſe two books 
recommended to you, Wilkins and Grotias. 
And if you have read any thing in them, the next 
« queſtion. is, how you like them? I do not mean of 
a critical;cenſure-of the books, whether you think 
% them well: or ill writ ; but how farre the matters 
contained in them gain ground upon you. There 
«© 15 an tnward taſting of trueth, which is very much 
different from a ſort of aſſent, which is only extort- 
ed by the force of argument; for till our minds 
are ſo moulded and prepared, that trueth and they 
« are fitted one to the other, as it will not be eaſy to 
«c conquer one that has great flore of wit and fancy 
by the force of reaſon, evaſions and flights being 


% eaſy found out, were the evidence to the contrary 


<4. never ſo ſtrong; ſo if one is ſo overcome, it is rather 
<. like a priſoner's being bound or: ſet in the ſtocks, 
* then an inward victory over the-ſoul ; and upon ſuch 
<«< occaſions one rather apt to conclude, that tho? 
«« they cannot anfwer ſuch arguments, it flows rather 
from a deſtect in their own knowledge, then from 
the ſores of thoſe renſonings. Therefore the right 
% way ta make us capable. of divine trueth is to bring 
<<. our ſouls over to ſuch à tem 
„fit to reliſh it. All the reaſoning in the world can - 
PROD Gd a © | | : 


per, that we may be 


the 


« not perſuade one, that is ſick to reliſh meat; a 
litle health without any further diſpute does it effec- 
tually, So the bringing the mind into a good tem- 
per is the neceſſary preparation to make us fit for 


that this bringing the mind into that temper is too 


much to be aſked at firſt ; that it is to aſk the whole 


thing, before it is proved ; to which may be added, 


„that this is no more in one's own power then for a 


_ * fick body to give themſelves health. But this will 


vaniſh, if it is rightly conſidered wherein this temper 
«« doth conſiſt, If it is a thing of itſelfe deſirable, 
and that which qualifies one 4 every thing, that 
“is Wiſe and great as well as good, then it is not too 
« much to aſk this at firſt. It is nothing but the 
* bringing our mind to a habit of conſidering 


„ {ach things as are propoſed to it ſteadily, and of 
« examining them carefully and ſlowly before we 


give too precipitate an aſſent to them. It is the 
«« retiring ourſelves from thoſe vanities, that diſſipate 


and diforder our thoughts too much. It is the com- 


«© poſing our minds ſo as not to be in a hurry. This 
is not too much to aſk, I hope, beforehand. Ano- 
«* ther part of this temper is to bring ourſelves to a 
habit of doing all the good wee owe to a gentlenes 
and evennes of temper, to be ſo kynd to ourſelves 
« as to doe what wee can to make our own condition 
« eaſy to us, and to make ourſelves uſefull to others 
* (not ſo much by ſending ten guinees to one that 
1 needs it not, as) by releeving thoſe, whoſe condition 
« we can make eaſier and better in the world. When 
„ one has attained to ſome degrees of this temper, 
«« then they are in ſome meaſure prepared to examine 
« trueth. So I aſk nothing, but what every wiſe and 
« generous mind muſt eaſily acknowledge is to be de- 
«« fired of itſelfe; nor is the other part of the objec- 
«« tion ſtronger, that this is not alwaies in our own 
« power. I acknowledge it cannot be done all of the 
« ſudden ; but it muſt grow on us by degrees: a 


great deal of it is in our own power; and it is 


«© reaſonable (to carry it no higher) for us to implote 


„the divine aid, for curing us of our inward diſtem- 


« pers, and making us fit to delight in the beſt things; 


frequent and earneſt praiers to the ſupream Being 


are in a great meaſure in our own power. It is allo 


* in our power to retire from ſuch things or perſons, 
«© as wee find prove hurtfull to us. It is in our power 
to doe as much good, and to fill up our thoughts 


«with deſigns of doing more good. If wee will for 
« ſome time follow good rules, wee will find after a 
© while's practiſe upon ourſelves, that things, which 
« are firſt ſo irkſome, that wee may conclude a con- 


e tinuance in them next to impoſſible, yet that tediouſ- 


« nes will certainly wear off with a little labour; and 


then what is at firſt uneaſy, will grow afterwards' 
not only eaſy and pleaſant; but be really a charm 


6 to moſt of our other troubles. And as in the ſtudy of 
« all arts and ſciences, ther are great difficulties at 
« firſt'; we muſt grow:thro'. ſome principles and ele- 
<<. ments, that are dry and ingrateſull, which we con- 
% quer by the ſtrength of our deſire to attain thoſe 
« things 3 ſo, I dare ſay it confidently, the previous 
« parts” of a religious life, if rightly ſtated, are not 
<«<near ſo difficult and unpleaſant, as thoſe things are, 
« which are preparatory to any trade or ſort of know- 
% ledge. And it were not reaſonable to expect, that 
0 Reſigion, upon which ſo much depends, ſhould be 


«eaſier than thoſe meaner diſciplines are. I know not, 


« if I have not gone too farre at firſt; but I ſhall be 
«« hereafter governed by the rules you ſet me; and 
I look on you with a tendernes and a concern, that 
64 J have for few in the world. I am confident, when 


« Religion does truly conquer you, you will be in 


all reſpects a very wonderſull perſon ; therefore I doe 
% not know any one thing that I more earneſtly defire, 
then to be ſome way inſtrumentall in fo glorious a 
conqueſt, as any oſſicer would mightily deſire to take 
A Prince or a Generall priſoner. You know my 
*.hand ;' ſo I adde only a moſt humble Adieu. 


_— —  — e e i 
I have had brought me this morning the moſt 
3 Fo. acceptable 


ſuch impreſſions. But it may be here objected, 


123 


«© acceptable preſent, that was ever made me in my 
„ whole life, from the band in the whole world I 
value moſt. I ſuppoſe by this time you gueſſe, that 
„I mean the Earle of Rocheſter's picture. This from 
4% any hand would have been valued by me at a high 
fate; but the hand that ſent it makes it unvaluable. 
« I ſhall never be weary looking on it, both to pre- 


„ ſerve the memory of one, whoſe aſhes I ſhall al- 


„ waies honour, and to offer up the higheſt acknow- 
«© Jedgments poſſible to her, in whom the belt part of 
„ him lives to great advantage, and of whom I have 
© formed ſuch a picture, and hung it up where I 


« can allwaies carry it about, and ever view it, that 


I am ſure no pencill can equall it, eſpecially in thoſe 
« things, which, no colours or ſhadows can repreſent. 
The exceſſe of your goodnes in this preſent makes 
„ me ſtand in doubt, whether I dare put you in 
« mind of a further promiſe yeu made; for I fee you 
© are farre from forgetting. your promiſes, even thoſe 
« vou, make to one, that deſerves never to be remem- 
6+ bered by you but with neglect. Vet I can pretend 
„ to ſomewhat that is good, which is the higheſt 
value and the greateſt zeal poſſible for one of the 
. perſons in the world that deferves it moſt, Thanks 
« or acknowledgments are trifles unworthy of you 
<« the fitteſt thing I can ſay to you is this, that is the 
« higheſt, that you are the abſolute miſtres of a life, 
«« that ſhall be ever imployed in all thoſe things, in 
« which it can be uſefull to you in any of your con- 
« cerns; but chiefly in thoſe that are greateſt and beſt, 
« $0 I conclude with a moſt humble and moſt gratefull 
«6c Adieu. | 29 705 | 1 

September the 7th 82. 

% J reſolve never to exceed my paper, unleſſe ther 
« js a great occaſion fer it ; and therfore I thought 
« jt was enough in all conſcience, that I covered it all 
«« in my laſt, and ſo would not begin on another piece 
of paper, tho' I had a great deal more to ſay, but- 
v reſerved that for the next, which I now am ſet to, 
1 before I have received yours. Indeed the chiefe 
*« ſubject of my laſt affected my thoughts ſo much 
„ both then and fince that time, that I could- 
« ſcarce think of any thing elſe ; and I ſhall not be 
fully at eaſe, till I hear that you have brought your 
% mind to a better temper, and that you have ſhaken 
<« off thoſe funeſt reſolutions. I threatned you in one 
letter, to perſecute you with long ones, ever till you. 
e confeſſed your fault in charging me as ſparing of. 
my pen to you. You have not yet done that, and 
«© ſo the perſecution goes on; but when you do that, 
« T will underſtand your meaning, and will abridge. 


J thank you for your kynd cenſure of thoſe, verſes 


you call Pindaricks ; but it ſeems you read, them 
« careleſsly, when you call them Pindaricks, for they 
are for a ſong, the meaſures: being the firſt of four, 


<« theſecond of fix, and then third of eight, and one of ten 


« feet ; yet in writing the ſecond line I added 10 know 


<< to it, which ought to begin the third. Now the 


air of a ſong is a lower fort;of poetry, than is to 
© be allowed in Pindaricks; Which ſbould be all flight. 
Read it over again with this proſpect, and then tell 
« me, if you are ſtill of your, former. opinion; and 1 
« aſſure you, I am better pleaſed; When your cenſure is 
«© ſevere; than when it is like; yourſelſe all mild and 
«« gentle. Your cenſure of the other two copies, in 
which you preferre that of: pure Lowe to. the Magne- 
© 7;/ne, J in ſo farre aggree to, that the lines are ſofter, 
but the contents in the other I think are much: finer; 
« So much of that; but ſince I am in as to poetry, 1 
«« ſhall adde, that tho 1 finiſhed the poem I ſent you 
laſt, which I intended to ſhew to ſome others after 
„ have your opinion of it, yet: I have: ſince added 
« one ſlanza to it, which I Will ſhew no bady but the 
party concerned, except xourſelſe; therfore give me 
your opinion of it, for I ſend; it here with incloſed. 
In your letter you tell me, that a generatian: of 
„ people, whom you are inclined to beleene, have 
« aſured you, that I was a mighty Whig: Pray let 
„% me know. what generation that is. Vou alſa thank 
me for the good you hear I ſpeak of you in towne. 
« Pray were you in earneſt, when you: thankt me 
« for this Vou may as well thank me ſor chting, 
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the following: The Secrets of Friendſhip Upon the Creation; Pure Love; Love's Mag- 


netiſm; 


«« when I am hungry, or ſleeping when I am weary. 
Wee are not to be thank'd for things, that are not 
* in our power. I can hold my peace, and not ſpeak 
e of you; but if I ſpeak of you, I am ſure I cannot 
without lying but ſay the beſt things I can bring 


« out, if 1 ipeak what I think. So upon the whole 


matter, by this long complement you have thanked 
me for ſpeaking what I think, and not lying; a 
very meritorious thing in good truth I I ſhall only 
adde, that if you will apply your mind with that 
great care to the things of Religion, and give them 
their free ſcope in your ſoul, I will look upon you 
** as the brighteſt piece of God's workmanſhip I ever 
ſaw ; and if I can contribute any thing towards the 
* giving you this laſt. perfection, without which all 
the reſt are nothing, I will eſteem it the greateſt 
„ bleſſing that ever befell me, or indeed can befall 
% me on earth, But after all this I cannot dreme; 
«© who thoſe ſhould be, to whom I ſhould have given 

ſuch characters of you; therfore pray let me know 


„e that I can eaſily call to mind who they are. I ſhall 
© in the laſt place tell you, that ſince 1 writ my laſt, 
** I was a day and a night fo ill, that I thought a 
fever was coming upon me; and the laſt I had 
was terrible of 3o daies continuance, that I reckon 
the firſt I have will carry me. Upon that I com- 
poſed my mind to think. of dying; and I thank 
“ God, I felt joy in my mind in all raſpe&s but one, 
* and thet relates to yourſelfe. I thought I might be 
* yet of ſome ſervice ta you, and this was the only 


© thing, that was in the ballanee; otherwiſe I am ſo 
e weary of liſe and the world, that I would with 


. «« unſpeakable Joy be gone, and enter into my reſt. 


I doe really feel already ſuch beginnings of a joy in 
«© God, that they are ſcarce: expreſlible, and — 
i proſpect I have of landing ſets. my heart a leaping. 
«« But that went over, and I am well again, or rather 


I muſt be ill a little longer. I Was in ſome doubt, 


«« whether if my illnes had continued; I ſhould have 


** deſired the favour to have ſeen; you. I hoped my 


* laſt words and ſenſe, of Religion might have had 


«+ ſome good effects on you. On che other hand, the 


<«« noiſe it might make; and the danger of communicat- 


« ing my feaver, ſtopt me. Now doe you tell me, which 


«« of thele you would have me doe. But I doe verily 
« believe the concern I had about the laſt I had from 
© you, and the griefe it occaſioned me, were the chiefe 
« cauſes of this diſorder, which is now quite off; 
« and this is all I have to ſay, till I ſee what occa- 
«© ſion your letter will give of a longer converſation. 
So for the firſt time I humbly bid you Adieu, 


I have an addition more to make beſore I receive 
* or anſwer that I expect from you to day. The 
„ toune is all in amaze at the ſudden and ſevere diſ- 
grace of the Karl;of Mulgrave; who is turned out 
Jof all-his places. He was about a month agoe for- 
bid going more to St. James's upon ſome apprehon- 
„ fionsthe Nuke had of his addreſſing to Lady Anne; 
but now it ſeems ſame further: diſedvery has been 


made, but What that was I doe not know; Some 


% talk as if his addreſſes had been entertained ; but 


„ doe not- believe that at all. Tho next thing P 


have to; tell yu is, that I haue, ſince I writ the 
former part of this letter, ſuffered more pain then 
«© Lever felt in my whole life by a moſt violent head - 
„ ach for two daies, in which I had one ſmall conſo- 
lation, that as I beleeve it was:chiefly occaſioned by 
5 the ſad ſtrains in your laſt, ſa it will give me a more 
<« tender: ſympathy for you; when. I hear you com- 
< plain; of that diſtemper, of which I knew! ſo little 
40 3 5 1 1 3 a nation of it. 
« So as I ſor you, I will bettergſympathiſe with 
% ..Ini:the! laſt place I fend —— pretty 
letter, which came to me laſt night from that un- 
* fortunate» Gentle woman, whoſe: heart expect from 
you and therefore all the pretty things in this 
letter, as I will tall by my next td Him, will be- 
long to you; for I ſo little doubt your ſending the 
money, that before it comes, B have: given order 
for paying it to her. Thus you-witb ſee, hat pity 
it is,. that. ana of ſo ſine a ſenſe ſhould be fo baſely 

I abandoned; 


who thoſe are, for I have ſeen ſo very few of late, 


N 
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netiſm , Friendſbip's Myſteries; a Congratulation upon his return lo a retired Courſe of 


abandoned ; but I know you will not grudge the 
renewing this charity for perhaps a quarter or two, 
for I am in hope to carry a ſute for her of about 


forty pounds a year ; and then ſhe will have wher- 


upon to ſubſiſt. So again adieu. 


« So farre had I writ in hopes of a letter from 


you by yeſterdaies carrier ; and if my laſt came 
to your hands, you will not wonder, if I tell you, 
that I looked far an anſwer as ſoon as was poſſible. 
So ] am apt to think it has been intercepted, which 
will trouble me much, both becaus it was a very 
long one, a ſheet like this writ all over, and had a 
long Poem with it; and ſach doings will make 
me give over writing ſuch Jong and particular let- 
ters, but chiefly becaus I am apprehenſive it may 
give you ſome trouble, and encreaſe your uneaſines 
in your preſent circumſtances. Ther were alſo 
many things in that letter, which make me think 
of its falling into any hands but your own with 
ſome regret ; though it will appear to thoſe, who 
are ſo criminally curious, that one of the chiefe de- 
ſigns in my correſpondence with you is to perſuade 
you to bear all things with that eaſines, that be - 
comes a Chriſtian, a Philoſopher, or indeed a crea- 
ture endued with reafon or wiſedome. And remem- 


ber my maxime, that I charged Mr. Baxter to 


put you in mind of, that wit and wiſedome are two 
different things. My next thought is, that you may 
be perhaps ill, and that muſt trouble me yet much 
more; but I hope if it were ſo, you would order 
ſome about me to let me know it. So finceI cannot 


think you would have failed to anſwer my laſt, if you 


had got it, and had been in health, eſpecially ſince 
I defired you to ſend me up five pound for two 


charities and Feruſalame Liberata, I having loſt 
that you gave me in my removing, I conclude *< 
you have been ſomewhere from home. Thus you 


ſee I put the beſt conſtructions poſſible on your 


ſilence; for I will impute it to any thing rather than 


to any faultines in yoar ſelfe. But having writ fo 


much, I reſolve to ſend this, and put it to haſard, 


though I am not ſare of the fate of the laſt. And 
to encourage you the more to ſend me your Jaſſo, 


I ſhall have a brave preſent made me e're long of 
all that's fine in the Italian tongue, and then you 


know you are maſter of it. Prince' Borgheſe, who 
is the greateſt man in Rome next the Pope, is tra- 
velling over Europe, and is now in England ; and 


as travellers doe often hear of the {lighteſt things of 


the countries through which they paſſe, ſo ſome 
unlucky body told him ſomewhat of me; and ye- 
ſterday he found me out in my retirement, He 
was about two hours with me, and finding that I 
loved their Italian books, he ſaid he would pre- 
ſently write to Rome for all that was curious in 
their language, and preſent me with it, And he 
having heard, that I had talked of going to Rome 


ſome long vacation, offered me lodgings in his pa- 


lace, and the uſe of his coach and ſervants. It 
perhaps raiſed his idea of me, that while he was 
with me, Duke Hamilton came to ſee me. He is 
a man of great wit and knowledge, but talks eter- 
nally ; andiſo I believe you will ſay I doe, when 
notwithſtanding my not hearing from you this 
week, I give you no reſt, but continue to perſecute 
ſill with ſuch long letters. But in pure charity I 
will not turn the leaf, and this page will let me 
adde no more but a third adieu. 
„8 November. | 


J am now ſet to write by way of advance, before 
I receive yours. But if you continue to write only 
a ſew lines, and then tell me you are ill, and yet 
at the ſame time upon the leaſt provocation given 
to juſtify your muſe, can write pretty large, I ſhall 
hereafter ſtudy to write as ſhort as I can. In the 
mean while, I tell I have now found the leiſure to 
end what I begun on the 53d of Iſaiah, fo that I 
ſhall ſend it with this, but having compared it with 


yours, that is ſo ſhort, ſo clear, and ſo fine, I muſt 


acknowledge it comes as farre ſhort of it, as ſmall 


Vol. X. 
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miſe no more. But the occaſion of my e 


Life; 


wines doe of ſpirits. I ſpeak as I think, and not 
in the way of complement, for in other things you 
know how litle I flatter you. In the lines you 


writ for me, I wonder why you did not ſtrike out 


firſt theſe two You chooſe Heaven's Lambs, for it is fo 
exceſſively fooliſh, that is a ſtain and diſgrace to the 
whole; for though poetry will admit of ſome flat- 
teries, that cannot paſſe in another way of writing, 
yet ther are meaſures to be kept even in it, other- 
wiſe it may be as falſome as the coarſe flatteries of 
plain proſe. And the other ſeven lines, that you 
would not daſh out, as they are too ſharp and 
angry, ſo they are not like what you otherwiſe 
write. The laſt of them is ſcarce ſenſe ; The grief? 
of fools, and laughter of the wiſe, Thus you ſee 
how roundly I deal with you; but to make a little 
amends, I fend you a letter of acknowledgment 
from Mrs. Jennyngs for your bounty, together with 
that which ſhe writ about it to me; and when you 
have read it, tell me if ſach a letter is not worth a 
good deal of the money ; for if you like it as well 


as I doe, you will think it ſo fine as to be almoſt 
J ſhall next tell you what an inſtance 1 


a pattern, 


have given of my reſignation to the King's pleaſure 
within theſe 3 daies. There were ſome ſent to 
make the proffer of a living falling in London, 
which though but worth 150 1. they offered to 
make it to me 300 l. But I ſaid, ſince the King 
had expreſſed his diſpleaſure at my having a place 
in London, I would not doe any thing that might 
be thought a contempt ; and being preſſed by them 
to write to the Marquis of Halifax, to know if the 
King was ſtill of the ſame mind, I writ to him, 
and among other things told him, that though my 
underſtanding was ſomewhat ſullen, and not ſo 


complaiſant as to think of matters as my intereſt 


might determine me; yet as to all my concerns, 
none alive ſhould pay a more undiſputed obedience 
to the King's pleaſure than I ſhould doe; upon 


which I had the incloſed anſwer, which you ſhall 


burn as ſoon as you have read it. I had likewiſe 
a meſlage ſent me by the new Earl of Rocheſter 


(I hope this name does not diſcompoſe you, as I 


confeſſe it does me a litle) that I ſhould have what- 
ever I would lay my hands on in the country, if I 
would leave the toune. But I ſent him word by 
the Earl of Arran, that brought the meſſage, that I 
would pretend to nothing, and defire nothing, but 
to be ſuffered to enjoy my retirement without diſ- 
turbance or jealoufy. Thus I talk to you freely of 
all my concerns, . but hear nothing from you of 
yours, not ſo much as in thoſe things, which you 
know I ſo earneſtly deſire to be informed in. And 
here I ſtop, till I ſee what occaſion you give me 
for further diſcourſe ; and notwithſtanding your 
ſullenneſs in the ending of your letters, I ſhall here 
conclude in the former manner with my ordinary 


adieu. 


5 Decemb. 


„Thus farre had 1 writ on Tueſday, not doubting 
but I ſhould then have heard from you; but lam 
fo very litle apt to complain of any thing you do 


even in my thoughts, that I conclude ther was 
ſomewhat kept you from it. But pray let not your 
next be made up, as many of yours uſe to be, of 


' apologies and promiſes to write longer next. The 
former are abſolutely needleſſe, and the latter are 


ſo ill kept by you, that you had beſt doe, and pro- 


this letter, and ſending it at this time, is not ſo 


much to convey the incloſed, that was ſent to me 


from Batterſey, as to tell you, that I heard a thing 
concerning you yeſterday, which though I doe not 
at all believe, yet I could not reſtrain my ſelfe from 
ſaying ſomewhat about it. I heard you were upon 
parting with Mr. Wharton. This I give no credit 
to on many reaſons; and give me leave to ſay, thac 


« one of them is, becaus I think you would let me 


«6 
40 
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know your firſt thoughts of it. But yet I will fay 
ſomething upon it, for ſometimes Phyfick is given 
to prevent as well as to cure a diſcaſe. 
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Life; and a Paraphraſe on the 53d of Jaiab in imitation of Mrs. Anne Wharton, 


all ' ſuch things as both the impiouſeſt and maddeſt 
things poſſible. It is a down right rejecting the 
yoke of God, and rebelling againſt his Providence. 
It is a throwing off the croſſe he lates upon us, 
and a preferring our fooliſh inclinations and raſh 
heats to his wiſe appointments ; after which wee 


have no reaſon to expect the ſhelter of his protecti- 


on; and it would fill the paper, if I ſhould run 
out on all the fatall conſequences of it. In a word 


one muſt lay doune both religion, vertue, and pru- 


dence in the moment, that one takes up ſuch a re- 
ſolution, unleſſe they are really in danger of their 
lives, which I am ſure is not in your caſe, And 
the great ſatisfaction I have in your converſation, 
and in the honour you do me by allowing me ſuch a 
ſhare of your friendſhip, makes me out of {elfe-intereſt 


adde one conſideration more, which is, that if ever 


you ſuffered thoſe impatient reſolutions to prevail 
with you, I could never after that allow my ſelfe 
the liberty of waiting on you, except 1t were once 
to ſet before you more fully the ſenſe I had of what 
you had done, and upon that to take my leave of 
you. Thus you ſee how much I am concerned in 
every thing, that relates to you, when upon a report, 
to which 1 give no ſort of credit, I write ſo freely, 
and with ſo much force. I conclude once more in 
the ordinary way, being reſolved, if you doe not 
the like, to return to ceremony. So adieu. 

8 Decemb. | | 


14 December. 
« All the indifferency you expreſt in your laſt, or 
rather all the ſharpnes of it, you ſee has no other 
effect on me but to make me doe good for evil. 
And though you ſeem wondrous quick and ready 
to give up and break off at firſt word, yet I am 
made of ſuch britle metcall ; and I leave it to 
your ſelfe, for as angry as you are with me, to 
judge whether that friendſhip, which one is ready 


to throw off as eaſily as an old garment, or that 


which can never be laid doune but without life, 1s 
the firmer. I writ the incloſed yeſterday morning, 
in which I know there are 3 or 4 lines, that I 
cannot defend; and yet I am otherwiſe better pleaſed 
with it than any thing I have writ. I doe not 
know if I explained to you the way of making 
glaſſe, which 1 therfore will doe, to lead you into 
my meaning right. It is made of aſhes and ſands, 
which conſiſt of grains ſo oddly figured and having 
ſo many angles, that they cannot joyn or ſtick to- 
gether, but put into a vehement hot fire they are 
ſet into ſuch a quick motion, that they knock off 
one another's angles, till they ſtrike themſelves into 
regular and ſmooth figures, and ſo make a body, 
that is both tranſparent (thoſe parts lying by one 
another in ſuch even ſides, that light paſſes readily 
through it,) and is alſo britle, becauſe the parts are 
not ſo twiſted, that they are intangled with one 


another ; and hardneſs is on the contrary ſuch a 


twiſt of long and tough particles as cannot be ea- 


fily unravelled. For my dream deſcribed in the 


end of the verſes, I aſſure you it was really ſo ; 
but I am not ſure if I returned the viſit, though I 
am aptto think I did ; for this laſt night 1 dreamt 
none at all, ſo that I doe not know but my foul 
might have made the journey I intended. All ſouls 
are maſcaline ; ſo my friend is a He, but that Hz 
may poſſibly be a She, if you pleaſe. If you doe 
not upon all this forgive me, and write me a very 
long and a very obliging letter, and ſend me verſes 
for verſes, I will ſay you are worſe natured than I 


thought you could poſſibly be; and I muſt con- 


clude, that when a threatning that was levelled .at 


my ſelfe, not you, peeks you, ſo that you ſeem 


very willing, that it take effect, you are not yet 
initiated in the true myſteries of friendſhip. But 
ſetting raillery aſide, ſince I got not your Aileſbury 
letter, I will expect that you will uſe me as I did 
you on the like occaſion, and write me the con- 
tents of it. I will not turn the leave, and this page 
will give me room for no more but a moſt humble 
and moſt dutiful adieu. 
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5 odious and obſcene a manner, that I am as heartily 
« ſorry ſhe has writ any thing in your commendation, 
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This 
Lady 


| 19 December. 
„ I have juſt now received yours of the 17th, by 


which I ſee mine of the 14th had not come to 
your hands. If it had not been for the ſad conclu- 
ſion of your letter, I ſhould have been ſo much 
delighted with your verſes, that .I ſhould not have 
known what to have ſaid, they are indeed fo won- 
derfully fine, bating theſe 4 or 5 lines, that ſeem to 
concern me, in which you fly farre above my 
height, and rather deſcribe me by what I ought to 
be than by what I am, But I can think of no- 
thing that mult needs pleaſe me ſo much as your 
verſes doe, while you give me ſuch diſmall appre- 
henſions, as if I were to hear no more from you, 
and that you thought death was ſo near you. I 
will expect, that by the next return of the carier 
I ſhall hear from Mrs. Barrow, if you are not in a 
condition to write how you are. If that ſwelling 
in your throat ſetles there, it muſt either turn to a 
{quinzy or to an ulcer ; unleſſe it is only a humour 
fallen down, which may perhaps diſſipate itſelfe in 
a day or two. I hope you underſtand ſo well what 
friendſhip is, as eaſily to believe, without my en- 


larging on it, how much I am affected with your 


illnes, and every thing in which you are concerned. 
And it were ſome eaſe to my trouble, if I thought 
I could doe any thing to eaſe you of any part of 
yours. But all I can doe is to pray often 57 you, 
and entertain you with tedious dull letters, which if 
they can but divert you a litle while you read them, 
is all I can expect from them. But when you are 


ſo well as to write a long letter, I will firſt expect, 


that you will aſk me pardon for your laſt week's 
letter ; for though I aſked you pardon, yet perhaps 


I thought you were more in fault, and ſo did it to 


let you ſee, by my example, what you ought to doe. 
But if I had made ſuch anſwers as turned away your 
wrath, I know whether I ought not to reſt ſatisfied 
with this. But if you got not that I writ on the 
14th with the incloſed verſes, let me know it by 
the next, that I may ſend you another copy ; 
though this bartering of my rhimes with your poe- 
try, is but like our giving the Indians painted 


glaſſes and other bables for their gw and ſilver. 
e 


1 doe indeed mightily admire thoſe you ſent me 
laſt ; but for all that I doe not ſubmit to your cen- 
ſure of the Eay of Poetry; and to let you ſee that 
it is probable I am in the right, I know all the 
wits in the toun, not excepting Dryden for all his 
being ill uſed, are of my mind, that it is incom- 
parable. Some of Mrs. Behn's ſongs are very ten- 


der; but ſhe is ſo abominably vile a woman, and 


rallies not only all Religion, but all vertue in fo 


as I am glad, (I had al moſt ſaid proud) that you have 
honoured me as you have done. The praiſes of 
ſuch as ſhe is are as great reproaches, as yours are 
bleſſings. As for your paraphraſe of that dark 


* verſe, I muſt crave leave to tell you the text is ſo 


hard, and the tranſlation ſo ſhort, that no wonder 
you ſhould not ſo eafily find out the ſenſe of it. 
But that is the genius of all the Eaſtern tongues to 
this day, that in a word they. comprehend ſome- 
times a whole ſentence ; ſo that in a dark ſtile, 
ſuch as the Prophets uſe, an exact tranſlation word 
for word cannot give ſo clear an account of the 
ſenſe. I return to my firſt purpoſe, which is that 


I think moſt on, and ſhall certainly think more of 


than of any thing elſe whatſoever, till I hear better 
tidings of you. Therfore pray doe not delay giv- 
ing me notice of your health till next week; but 
let me hear of you or from you by the firſt recurn 
after you have got this. You needed not have 
writen without on your paper, that I ſhould be 
ſure to write by this carier ; for you might be ſure 
that nothing but want of health could poſſibly keep 
me from doing it; for inſtead of needing an invi- 
tation to write to you, I aſſure you, it will be a 
pretty hard thing for you to hinder me from doing 
it; though I ought to think it is uneaſy io you, 
and therfore I adde no more to night but a moſt 
humble adieu. 

Decemb. 


> 
Ivo 


mr 
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Lady among other Poems wrote 4 Parapbraſe on the Lanientations of Feremiab, which, 


| Decemb. the 2oth. 
J did not end my letter laſt night, but kept it 
« till this morning to ſee what a night might afford; 
„ but the terrour you give me is ſo much on my 
thoughts, that I can let nothing elſe into them; 
% and yet I cannot ſay I am ſorry, as I would have 
imagined I ſhould' be; for when I confider how 
<< litle proſpe@ you have of happines in this life, and 


c 


* 


let my hold goe, and am forced to ſay, The good 


% evill of God be done. Of this I am perſuaded, that 


s both the misfortunes of your ill health and other 
* circumſtances have been in ſome ſort neceſſary to 


“ you; and that without ſuch weights hanged to you, 
66 


66 
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you than all you now ſuffer can be. For if we al- 
cc 


low the ſupream Governour to have an inſpection 
5 into the affairs of this world, wee muſt conclude, 
that he fits the ſeveral ſtates and bodies of men to 


that which may be beſt for them. And even by 


< the little acquaintance I have with you, though in 


your former letter you ſaid you were ſure I never 
would know you, I am almoſt certain, that your 
afflictions have been well fitted to your temper ; and 
when your mind is ſufficiently raiſed and compoſed 
by them, then I am confident God will either put 
an end to them or to you. But I ſhall adde one 
thing, that when ever your work 1s done on earth, 
I am ſure the pleaſanteſt part of mine is likewiſe 
at an end; for about 18 years I have made it a 
conſtant part of my praiers, that God would quick- 
ly ſet me at liberty, and put a ſpeedy end to this 
% yain and fooliſh life. To this I alwaies adde a re- 
ſignation of myſelfe to the will of God, as content 
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months I have added another condition, as long as 
T could be of any uſe to you. And I tell you true, 
that though life is to me of all things that I am 
leaſt fond of, yet if mine can any way be uſeful or 
« comfortable to yours, I cheerfully bear it. This is 
the greateſt complement I ever gave to mortal}, 


for as I am made, that is none at all, This 1 
ſhould not have ſaid now, if your laſt had not 


ſhall ever write to yeu, as well as you thought that 


more to God, and let thoſe ſhining and lively 
thoughts of yours fly towards thoſe glorious objects, 
«* that the Chriſtian Religion ſets before us; and this 
will make you live contented, and die rejoycing. 
1 will not ſay, I wiſh to goe before you; but I am 
ſure I ſhall not defire to tarry long behind you ; 
% for I ſhall, while I live, and when I die, carry 
« with me a ſort of a friendſhip for you, which as 
*« I never had for mortal], ſo it could be very litle 
“ beleeved by thoſe, who cannot underſtand what the 
force of that pure and elevated temper is, which as 
it makes me rejoice in your life and friendſhip above 
all the things of this world, ſo makes me think of 
you as dying, or perhaps dead, with that calm and 
clear ſerenity, which ſhews that I love that part of 
* you, that ſhall never die, and with which 1 hope 
„ to be eternally bleſſed. I could run a great way 


* on this ſubje&t; but in pity to you I break off, 


having tired you with a long dull letter. Adieu. 


| «*« Chriſtmaſle day. 
205 Madam, 

„% You will find by the beginning and concluſion 
„of this, that I can at laſt be brought to civiluy ; 
s ſince I ſee the bluntneſs of my uſuall concluſion is 
not acceptable to you. I am very much pleaſed 
« with your verſes to Mrs, Behn; but there are ſome 
errours in women, that are never to be forgiven to 
<< that degree, as to allow thoſe of a ſevere vertue to 
* hold any correſpondence with them. And ſo many 
«« groſle obſcenities as fell from her come under that 
qualification, if I can judge aright. I doe not 
« blame you, for your diſliking the dream in the 
«<< yerſes I ſent, tho? till I read yours, I did not re- 
« fle& on any ill ſenſe it was liable to, I am ſure no 


how certainly happy you ſhall be in the next, I 


that great vivacity of thought you have, had run 
you into errours of much greater conſequence to 


to live as long as pleaſed him; but now for ſome. 


vaſtly greater than to ſay I would die for them; 


given me cauſe to think this might be the laſt 1 


* might be your laſt to me. But raiſe your mind 


as 


“ill one was meant, when it was written; but ſince 
you thought it capable of one, you did right to 
% diflikeit. But how comes it, that write what I will 
eto you on other ſubjects, I can get no anſwers but 
concerning poeſy ? Are your thoughts ſo engaged 
unto numbers, that you cannot write looſe and in 
plain Engliſh proſe ? To tell you truth, I am much 
delighted with wit, eſpecially when it is ſo fine and 
ſoft as yours is; but I would be infinitely better 
pleaſed to ſee that, which is vaſtly preferable to 
wit, that is only a dancing of the animall ſpirits in 
the brain, which they fall out into regular compo- 
ſures ; and this is firſt clear and ſolide reaſon, and 
then exalted and ſolide piety. And I would rejoice 
more to ſee in you eaſy and natural trains of this, 
then all the other flights, which are more pretty 
then ſolide. But if you can make your time and 
thoughts eaſier to yourſelfe by this means, then 
your fancy will be your friend or miſtreſſe; but 
take care that you doe not love her too much. I 
deſpair to get you ever to entertain me on other 
ſubjects; for tho? I have ſet many ſubjects on foot, 
yet I can draw no anſwer to any thing but what 
belongs to verſes. You will think I am again ſe- 
vere to your mule ; but perhaps the temper I am 
in this day, and in which for ſome dates paſt I 
have been, is ſuch, that I conſeſſe another ſtate, 
and thoſe things, that can diſpoſe me to that, are 
the only ſubjects, that poſſeſſe me. And I doe aſ- 
* ſure you, I never feel one good thought elevate my 
mind, but at the ſame time I earneſtly wiſh I could 
* tranſmit it to you. I am much joied at your reco- 
very, and your illnes has filled me with ſo many 
ſerious thoughts, that I believe it with this good 
time has contributed not a little to excite this good 
„ temper in, Madam, | 
« Your moſt humble and moſt obedient ſervant 
3 | Gil. Burnet. 
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% Madam, | | 
% I know it were a vain expectation ſor me to look 
for two letters in one week, who ſeldom have abore 
one in two weeks; and perhaps now you will think 
the great company I hear is with you may well 
excule you, and that while you converſe with fo 
many Whiggs, it is too much to write to one that 
„is accounted ſuch. But I, who am no admirer of 
forms, will not be ſtinted to once à weck, eſpecial- 
ly when I have ſo many things to ſay, as you will 
find in this paper, tho' on the by I think it is to 
little purpoſe to expect aniwers from you to what 
„ One writes; for as I uſe to ſay of Mr. Waller, that 
„ he goes in his diſcourſe in the current of his own 
« Conceit, and never minds what another ſaies, fo 
you never think of anſwering what is written. 1 
« I told you in that of laſt week, that J expected you 
« ſhould aſk me pardon for what you writ the week 
before; but you are too proud for it. I aſked you 


in two letters, whether you would have a picture 


« contrafted for your uncle; but had no anſwer. 
«« Your ſilence as to the other picture was offered you 
« was anſwer enough; for it ſhewed you had no value 
for it; but you might have afforded to have an- 
„ ſwered the other, if it had pleaſed you. There are 
« twenty other things, which J could e:fil'y put you 
„ jn mind of, now I know you have the common 
« excule of truants, when they lie too long a morn- 
« ings, and come late to ſchœol, Indeed their head 
« acked, and fo forth. But now to my matter, tho' Jam 
&« afraid you will think this introduction a piece of 1] 
« form, Mr. Waller deſired a meeting of me yeſterday 
« at my Lady Ranelagh's, where he gave me the inclo- 
« ſed veries, and charged me to give no copy of them, 
„ for he thinks he may yet correct them ; and therfore 
« hope you will not doe it, tho' I doe not fee any 
„ room for correction. Pray be as ſevere a critick as 
« poſlibly you can be, and ſend me your remarks on 
„% them. They are indeed wonderfully fine, if I can 
« judge right, and am not biaſſed with the ſubj-ct. 1 
© read to him your verſes to Mrs. Behn, which he 
liked out of meaſure. But to mortify you a litle, 
„ he commended the E/ay of Poetry as the moſt ex- 
« traordinary thing that ever was writ, 1 had not 
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as appears from a note prefixed to the original manuſcript, was begun at Paris March 


* your Deſpair about me, but I am to ſend it to him 
« this day. He did not diſlike my ode of Retirement, 
% and would had me printing it and your verſes on my 
<< retiring, and this poem of his together. I anſwered 
ce that yours and his were good enough, and would 
“ ſhew well enough without foils ; and I was not hum- 
<« ble enough for that ſo as to ſet mine by other work 
« to make it ſhew the better. From that I went to 
« ſee my Lord Privy Seal, who had writ chiding to 
« me for never coming at him ; but all that had not 
6 caried me, till yeſterday the great concern I was in 
« for one of the young gentlemen in the world I love 
«© beſt, tho' a Whig, made me doe it. He being in 
« Holland, and talking without any heat of our af- 
« fairs, a Captain that is a Papiſt went and charged 
« his piſtoll with 3 ball, and came behind him, and 
« diſcharged it at his head, tho' by a great happines 


LO 
of 


<« his ſhoulder, and only graſſed on the bone, but has 
<« neither broke it nor any great veſſell. The gentle- 
« man's name is Fletcher, if you intend to tell newes 
* to your company. Now the Captain 1s to die by a 
* Councill of Warre; but they apprehend, that wee 
% here may interpoſe to preſerve him; ſo this gentle- 
«© man's father having been the firſt friend 1 ever 


had, and having given me the firſt living I ever 


- 
- 


had, and when he died having left his children to 
„ my care, I was writ to to hinder all I could the 
Court's eſpouſing ſo baſe a villain. This was ſome- 
thing hard for to hinder an act of pity, and to be, 


A 
A 


„though at the greateſt remove, an agent for blood; 


„yet ſomewhat I muſt doe; ſo I only gave my Lord 
% Hallifax an account of the fact. I beleve you are 


* weary of my ſtory, and ſo am I. But when I was 


« with him, I ſhewed him firſt Mr. Waller's lines, 
* which he liked mightily. Falſo read to him yours 
* to Mrs. Behn, which I aſſure you he admired, only 
% he and I both agreed, that the laſt couplet ſave 


«© one ſhould be left out; force à ſmile is but mean, 


% and when it is left out, the ſenſe will ſtill run as 
« well or better than with it. But I will tell you what 
she ſaid upon this in his own words; Ie is very happy 
«« for Mrs. Wharton, that ſhe has no children; for be- 
«© tween Tom Wharton and her, he being in an apple- 


 ** cellar, and ſhe in the chuds, before God the poor chil- 


Aren would be undone ; they would have no ſhoes nor 


* milk-porridge. I ſcore this that you may fee it is none 
«+ of mine. I did not aſk what he meant by the 
apple cellar. I aſked his opinion of the EHay of 
* Poetry, and I found he thought it the greateſt poem, 
«© that ever was writ, but for two ill lines, which he 
« cenſured I thought more ſeverely than was juſt. 
«© Thus I have writ you a long letter, which I hope 
will make amends for the chagrin, that perha 

*« you might think was in my laſt. And I expect 
from you an anſwer to both on one page of 18 
© lines (ſo many were in your laſt) writ ſo wide, as 
“it you were haſty to ſcrible out ſomewhat that might 
be called a letter. But you fee your example and 


« admonition prevails, when I conclude with that 


„ humble duty that becomes, Madam, 
*« Your Ladiſhip's moſt obedient, 
«« moſt faithfull, and molt obliged ſervant 
| G. Burnet. 
© 28 Decemb. | | 
«© How comes it, that you doe 
e not thank me for the Tea? 


Madam, of 8 

Laſt night I found a day ſooner than I expected 
your very welcome pacquet. I am hugely pleaſed 
with both copies. About the middle of that for Mr. 
Waller there are ſix lines from aborth cannot looſe, 
that I think were as well left out; they are good, 
but the reſt are wonderful, and they do not equal 
„them. I ſhall ſend to him this morning to meet 
„% me at my Lady Ranelagh's where I ſhall deliver 
«© yours to him; and ſhall ſay more of that before I 
„% have done. As for your other, the ſtrains of it are as 
* noble as they are ſad and tragical ; yet the conclu- 
« ſion ſets things pretty right; only one thing I muſt 
«© warn you of, that both in this and in your Deſpair, 
you ſay ſome things ſo like the language of the 
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he turning about in the moment, the ball went into 


the 


« Atheiſts concerning the next ſtate, as doubting of 
« it, and hinting as if the ſoul were diſſolved, that I 
« am confident, when you reflect on this, you will 
« watch over ſuch paſſages, if they. chance to ſpring 
«« in your fancy at any time hereafter. Indeed your 
« bemoaning your miſery is as tender a youu of poe- 
ce try, as ever I read in my whole life; and you 
« may gueſs how it muſt have touched me, for I 
« found it as I returned from a moſt melancholy viſit ; 
6& that I made to a poor Gentlewoman, that being 
« forſaken by her lover has poiſoned herſelf, and is 
« dying in extreme torment. She has lived now near 
«« a fortnight, and is ulcered all over from her very 
« mouth downward, ſo that a miſerabler object I never 
« ſaw, I hope you do not think me ſo ill natured, 
* as to imagine this made not deep impreſſions on 
« me; ſo the doleful ſtrains in your complaint height- 
* ned this to ſuch a degree, that I do not remember, 
« when I was more affected than I have been all this 
« night. My fancy is now a chiming ſome lines for 
« you ; but whether all the bells will ring in time 
* enough to ſend them with the carrier, I do not yet 
«© know. But if I have not entertained you for ſome 
„ time with poetry, it is partly occaſioned by a con- 
&« fuſion I have, when I ſend any thing of that ſort 
* to you, who are ſo far above mein it, but that I 
© am not willing to be overcome by your more ways 
« than one; and partly becauſe my head is ſo full of 
« drier ſtudies; I mean Philoſophy and Mathema- 
« tics, that I cannot eaſily bend it to thoſe ſofter 
« entertainments. But in this you have no ſmall ſhare ; 
« for I am putting all my notions of Philoſophy in 
<« the beſt order I can, that I may be able to make 
% another viſit to Winchendon more acceptable to 
* you, But in this I muſt be directed by you. I 
« will be free in the beginning of March, and can 
« order matters ſo as to come down on a Saturday, 
« and ſtay till the Wedneſday come ſevennight after. 
« But you muſt tell me whether this is fitting or not, 
« and when you will be at home, and diſpoſed for 
« that ſtudy, for I intend to carry you a great way 
in that time, if we are not much interrupted. I would 
« have you likewiſe cauſe, bring in the book of 
« maps from Mr. Wharton's cloſet, for I will lead 
« you a good way in that. But you belt know your 
« own circumſtances, and ſo I am to be determined by 
«« your orders. I am in the next place to aſk you, if 
« you intend to continue your charity for Mr. Jen- 
« nings or not, for about the end of this month a 
« new payment will come about; but if you find it 
«« inconvenient for you, let me know it by your next, 
that I may provide the four pounds another way. 
% You will perhaps think, that I write too tenderly 
«« upon ſuch a ſubject; but I know not what other oc- 
© caſions you may have for money, and I will not 
« be uneaſy to you. But that you may not be frighted 
at me out of your Zeal againſt Whiggiſm, I muſt 
« tell you, I had yeſterday a new occaſion to ſhew 
« how readily I ſubmit to the King's pleaſure ; for 
« the Dean of Canterbury brought me a propoſition 
« for a new place fallen in London, which I refuſed to 
« entertain upon the reaſons I gave formerly; and 1 
« do not know how many of thoſe called Tories would 
«© refuſe ſo many propoſitions of advantage to them 
merely out of reſpect to the King, if they had been 
treated as I have been. So much for the public. 
I ſhall next tell you, what I knew long ago, but 
as a ſecret, that the Earl of Mulgrave is the author 
of the Eſay on Poetry. And fince I am again on 
« Poetry, I ſhall tell you, that I have made bold to 
daſh out two lines in your thoughts of ſolitude : they 
are the laſt ſave four, Of what aue there, They do 
% not come well after ſo many grave and ſerious 
« thoughts ; and they need not be kept in, for they 
have no relation to what goes before, or aſter. So 
„% hope you will forgive the freedom, and that you 
«« will daſh them out of the copy, which you reſerve. 
« I mult in the next place aſk you, how you come 
«© to know me ſo little, as to think your letters do not 
© pleaſe me. You know you could write them ſo 
as that they would pleaſe me more; but as they 
« are, they are not only the greateſt pleaſure, but in- 
« deed the only one of that fort I have; and I leave 
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the 2 1ſt 1680-1, and ended April the 2d following ; 4 Paraphraſe on the Lord" 
Prayer; Verſes to Mr. Waller; and an Elegy on the Death of the Earl of Rechher ; 


« jt to you to judge whether by my anſwers one may 


« not eaſily gather how delighting the conſideration 
« js, But I dare almoſt ſay nothing, leaſt you call it 
«« chiding, but wiſh yourſelf to judge by the length 
4 and ffequency of my letters, and by 
<« (I dare not name it, leaft you call it chiding) to 
„ whom this correſpondence is the moſt delighting. 
« As for your couſin, I am ſure ſhe did not take that 
« rough complement ill at my hands; for we are 
«« ſtill very good friends. And now for my Lady 
25 rs you have no reaſon to complain of her ; 
« for I do aſſure you no body admires you more. 
*« But if ſhe thought too deep a mixture of melancho- 
e ly appeared in ſome of your lines, and others look- 
« ed a little favourably on Popery, all this does not 


« amount to the leaſt ſeverity on you. 


« tell you freely, if all your adhering to our Religion 
« js, becauſe it is ſettled by law, I crave leave to tell 
« you, that the being of any Religion on ſuch account 
« js plainly to be of none at all; for it owns, that 
„ Religion has no authority on it's own account, but 
« what it borrows from the law ; that is to ſay, that 
« jt is a cheat ſet on by Princes for the better go- 
«« yerning their ſubjects. There is great difference to 
«« be made between the ſubmitting to the diſpenſa- 
c“ tions of divine Providence, in caſe one is born under 
« an uneaſy Government or Religion; and the acquieſ- 
Now I have gone 
« over all your letter, and not left a word in it un- 
« anſwered. I do not fay J offer this way of writing 
4 to you for your imitation ; for who knows but you 
% may ſay this at leaſt intimates a chiding; which 
« ſince you threatned me with breaking off our cor- 
4 reſpondence, if I continued to write in that ſtile, I 
4% dare not venture on; ſo I draw to a concluſion, 
* reſerving for a poſtſcript what ſhall paſs between 
„ Mr. Waller and me. I am with the higheſt duty 


„ ing in the Religion itſelf. 


« and eſteem poſſible, Madam, 


« Your moſt humble and moſt obedient, 
and moſt obliged ſervant, - 


« Thurſday morning 
9 January. 


« Since I wrote this, Mr. Waller gave me a meeting 
« at my Lady Ranelagh's, where I read your letter 
4c to him, and delivered it to him. He was raviſhed | 
* with it, beyond expreflion, and bid me tell you, 
« jt was the great honour of his life, and that he 
« would come down to you, and at your feet would 
« acknowledge it. Mr. Boyle and my Lady Rane- 
« lagh were both wonderfully well pleaſed both with 
« jt and the other copy, which I read to them. 
4 This is all that I have to add; and ſince I have 
«© not had time to day to go through with the verſes 
„ T ſpoke of in my letter, I will {end you here the 
© beginning of them; and as you like them, you 


„ ſhall have more by the next. 


«© Youdid complain your muſe had ſtray'd from you, 
And with the country-mouſe the town would view. 

«© But in ſuch ſtrains her abſence you deplore, 

« As ſhews how rich without her is your ſtore. 

The lover groans, he's not lov'd as betore, 

„But on deſign he ſhould be. lov'd the more. 

« So you a quarrel with your muſe do feign, 

% To chafe her to a more inticing ſtrain. 

„ Yau jealous ſeem, as if ſhe would forſake 

go dear a haunt, and ſome new choice could make. 

% Your too much honour'd rival does confeſs, 

% He wiſhes he could ſhare in ſuch a bliſs ; 

* But does deſpair, that e'er ſo hoarſe a throat 

« Can tempt a muſe accuſtom'd to your note. 

© Or if inconſtant lightneſs could ſeduce 

„The too well ſeated and triumphant muſe, 

« She quickly would her fooliſh change repent, 

« And find all places elſe a baniſhment. 

Her abſence ſoon to you ſupply'd would be, 

% And ev'ry other muſe bout you would fly; 

«« So that inſtead of one, a choir you'd find; 
The other eight would croud within your mind.“ 
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upon 
« Madam, 


begin to write in the morning, becaus it is poſ- 


ſible I may be out of towne this evening, for I pro- 
miſed to be one night at Hamſtead during the 
holidaies with my friend Mr. Keck ; and I appre- 
hend he will call upon me this afternoon. But if 
I am not in the way to anſwer that, which I ex- 
pect from your Ladiſhip this afternoon, you ſhall 
be ſure to hear from me by the Saturdaies carier. 
I heard your great company had leſt you in the 


midle of the laſt week; but one of your coſens 


told me, they believed you had kept your chamber 
all the while. If you did this, and were not forced 
to it by any illneſs, I will ſay you are a true Tory 
indeed. I doe not know, if you have heard of the 
new name about the towne of Trimmers, with 


which, among many others much better then I, the 
high blades here have been pleaſed to dignify me. 


I am glad at leaſt, that they are ſo favourable, as 
not to count me a downright Whig. I have had 


occaſion of late to ſee your two coſens, Mrs. St. 


John's and Mrs. Chute, three or four times. You 
may be ſure, every thing is valued by me as it is 
related to you ; but they have a great deal on their 
own account to recommend them. I am heartily 
forry for the talk Mrs. St. John's has fallen under, 
and the rather, becaus ſhe is a young woman of ſo 


much ſenſe and diſcretion ; and yet an errour in her 
conduct has given occaſion to all the diſcourſe con- 


cerning her. And indeed Mr. * had fo fair a 
character through the whole former parts of his 
lite, that no wonder ſhe thought he was not capable 
of ſo much villany as he has ſhewed of late. But 
told her, ſhe maſt blame her own charms, which 
are ſuch, that they have put a poor Gentleman almoſt 
out of his wits, and have thrown him into thoſe 


« diſorders, that he has committed. But this I added, 
that I did not ſee where thoſe charms lay; and aſked 
her, if ſhe could tell me. You may think what a 


clown I am by this rude fort of raillery. And now 


I come to the formality of wiſhing you a good 


and nappy new year; but indeed I doe fo conſtant- 


ly with you all forts of bleſſings both here and 


hereafter, that I cannot raiſe my wiſhes higher one 


day than another. Thus I have almoſt wreſtled 


through a page of very dull ſtuffe, of which I ima- 
gine you will give one ill-natured reaſon, that it is 
becaus 1 not having got yours, I have no new mat- 
ter given me for a chiding, which I believe is all 
the talent you think I have in writing. But 1 will 


goe no further, till I ſee whether you mend former 
faults; tho' I am afraid, that whether you mend or 


not, I ſhall be unalterably | 
„ Your moſt humble, moſt obedient, 

| and moſt obliged ſervant, 

| +::* 56 (3. Barnne.” 


I have now got your letter, and am mighty glad 


of the hopes you put me in of another copy next 
week ; but as for correQting, I will beg leave, 


when you doe me the honour to allow my coming 
to wait on you at Winchendon, to bring down all 


you have written, and to ſet before you ſome cor- 
rections, on which you ſhall paſſe your judgment. 
I give this allay to every one, to whom I ſhew 
your verſes, that you have not yet the talent of 
correcting what you write, and therefore your com- 
poſures muſt be conſidered but as the firſt draughts, 
and with that allowance I dare be bold to ſay, they 
may be compared to the performances of the great- 


„ eſt maſters. And I muſt tell you, that you want 


yet one of the pleaſanteſt and moſt entertaining 

ts of Poetry; * a criticall reviewing and mend- 
ing what one has writ, is a very noble diverſion, 
but it is that which one cannot force themſelves to ; 
and it commonly. comes on with more years than 
you yet have. But the reaſon you give for it is an 


« afflition beyond expreſſion to all concerned in you, 
e that you have not peace enough to be ſo calm. To 


this I can ſay nothing but in the language of deep 
<* regret, 
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wn which laſt piece Mr. Waller wrote a copy of verſes to her, as he did another upon 


her Paraphraſe on the Lord's Prayer.; and his two Cantoes Of Divine Poeſy were occa- 
fioned upon fight of her Paraphraſe on the L.1114 Chapter of Iſaiah. The mother of 


« regret, and of the tendereſt ſympathy that the na- 
« ture of man is capable of. But that I will vent 
« elſewhere, in my moſt ſerious thoughts, and will 
« not encreaſe your ſorrows by telling you ſo ſad a 
« diſcourſe as the ſhare I have in them muſt needs 
« make. I preſumed to ſhew your verſes to my Lady 
4% Eſſex, who is a woman of great underſtanding, and 
« has a high eſteem of you, and admires your Poetry. 
« Soalſo does my Lady Ranelagh, of whom J ſup- 
„ poſe you have a right enough character. You can- 
4 not imagine, how highly ſhe eſteems all you write, 
* but upon my ſending her your Deſpair, ſhe wrote 


to me, that ſhe was ſorry to find you quarrel- 


5 ling your Maker, as if he had entailed ignorance 
« and miſery on our nature ; and that ſhe would be 
„% much better pleaſed to ſee you continue in a ſtrain 
<« of celebrating and adoring him. I hope there is 
« nothing in all this, that makes you think I doe 
* continue in a chiding ſtrain ; though when I read 
“ your letter, I found the bottome of the former page 
« was almoſt prophetical, though you will perhaps 
« ſay it was guilt made me know what I was to ex- 
« pet. But one thing I will beg of you, that you 
« will try, if you are in a humour of writing at 
* other times in the week, then juſt before the carrier 
« is to goe; and let me ſee the effects, for though I 
% make a ſhift to draw out your letters pretty long by 
« reading them frequently over, yet even that would 


de be multiplied, if they were longer, for I would 


« not read them the leſſe frequently becaus of their 
« length. | | 


It was a very wellcome ſurpriſe to me to receive 


4 both ſo long a letter from you, and to have it come 


« three daies ſooner than I expected; for which, if 
« I followed my inclinations, I would write you ſo 
< many thanks, as would almoſt cover this paper, but 
< that I fear the avoiding that for the time to come 
« would move you to be both more ſlow and ſparing 
« of your pen. And fince I ſee that, which you call 
« chiding, does not pleaſe, I ſhall carefully avoid it ; 
though' for my part, nothing makes any corre- 
* ſpondence more acceptable than ſome of that ſharp 
« ſoure diſcreetly mixed with other good and kind 
* things. But ther is no diſputing of taſts; and 
ſince you love ſurrops, I ſhall not ſerve up verjuice 
« any more. As for what I ſaid of ſome conceits 
«« teriding to Atheiſme, review that line, In death's 
* dark miſts the <vorking ſouls difſokv'd, You alſo 
* ſeem uncertain what the will of God about us ſhall 
be in another ſtate, even whether we ſhall praiſe 
him or not. I doe very readily acquieſce in your 


the groſſeſt of our polite Atheiſts never advance 
«« Atheiſme in foul or flat words, and ſeldom further 
then to ſome expreſſions capable of a better ſenſe. 
„But the diſſolution of the ſoul in death, and the 


% darknes of another ſtate are their common waies of 


<< battery againſt the beliefe of the next life. There- 
fore I hope you will hereafter avoid expreſſions, 


that need an explanation. And as for your legall 


Religion, I will ſay nothing of it in this way, 


* ſince you decline it; but one thing I will adde, 


that nothing the Law enacts can goe beyond an 
** outward behaviour; for I have no inward eſteem 
to any thing, becaus it is enjoined by Law, nor am 
% bound to it; for all the Law firikes at is my ac- 
“tions or diſcourſes. So a Religion grounded upon 


3s 


mind, and ſo is not a Religion, bat a denomina- 
* tion and a method of acting. And let me adde 
one thing more, that as he, wha preached at 
Whitehall laſt Sunday, when he happened to name 
«© Popery, added a modeſter name for Paganiſme, I 
look upon that Religion as ſuch a compoſition, 
„ that if I can think of the divine Being by ſuch 
* thoughts as I feel in my ſelfe, I who know 1 Would 
1 rather one ſhould wholly negle& me then come aud 
. treat me as a fool or child, cannot but look on that 
Religion as little better than a modeſt fort of Athe- 


explanation, and freely acquit you even in my 
thoughts; but let me tell you that Hobbs, and 


Law cannot have any internall operation on the 


John 


„ iſme in thoſe, that have underſtandings awakened, 
* and confider what God and Religion muſt be. For 
if Religion is turned to a Pageantry, it is only an 
engine for children and fools, I will not adde wo- 
„ men. As for your verſes to Mr. Waller, I doe aſ- 
* ſure you, he looks on them as the greateſt honour 
of his life, and has gone about all his friends as 
in triumph, ſhewing them; and he ſaies, when you 


have learnt to correct, you will out write us all. 


1 ſend them about to all my ſemale friends, who 
© know not what to think on you. I hope you will not 


© be proud for all this; and indeed you have too 
„ much weight hanging on you to ſwell very much; 


% but I will ſay no more of corrections, for I muſt 
only give you {ſweet ſauce. I am very glad you 
« allow the viſit intended in the beginning of 
« March, which now will be thought to come on 
very ſlowly ; and I hope before it you will have made 
* all the viſits you then owe, that in that intervall 
« you may have the opportunity of ſtaying at home. 
« As for your commending my obedience, and the 
effects you hope may follow upon it, I muſt tell 
„ you | have a great opinion of the decencies inferi- 
outs owe to their ſuperiours ; and therefore doe what 
] doe; but at the ſame time I doe not care to re- 
„ ceive an obligation from ſome forts of perſons ; 
* for to a generous mind no fetters pinch worſe than 
*« thoſe favours doe; and ſince I will preſerve my 
« liberty, I will not give any ſuch a hold of me, as 
* that would be even to my thoughts. I ſhall adde at 
„ the bottome the reſt of the conceits, that were 
« ſwimming in my thoughts, when I writ laſt ; but 
«© had not then leiſure to make them chime right. 
«« Your approving them as you doe, is a great mor- 
« tification to me; for ſince you tell me you are 


« filent, when you doe not like things, this makes 


« me reflect on your former ſilence as a condemning 
« all I writ formerly, But this will not hinder me 
from writing the next time you give occaſion for it. 
« And now I am at an end, but pray doe not depart 
« from beginnings ; and fince your hand is in at 
«« writing a long letter, hold on in that good way; 
« and for all the inſinuation you gave me, I will 
« return to the old and ſimple concluſion of adieu. 


Perhaps the ſiſters mov'd with high diſdain 
Jo ſee themſelves out done by ſuch a ſtrain, 
«« Refuſe to give the finiſhings of ſkill 
„ To one, whom Nature furniſhes ſo well. 
Wit, fancy, judgment, memory agree 
« To raiſe in you a perfect harmony. - 
Wit gives the treble notes ſo briſk, ſo high; 
A copious fancy makes them gently fly, 
* And gives a killing ſweetneſs to your ſong ; 
The baſe is judgment deep, and clear, and (| 
ſtrong 3 | 
« All fitly ſet, who can reſiſt them long! 
The muſes here may well their labours ſpare : 
« You are above their ſkill, beyond their care: 
« Orif they haunt you, 'tis not to inſpire, 
„gut to take heat at your etheriall fire; 
From whencethey carry ſparks to ſome cold brain, 
« And dart a flame, that imitates your ſtrain, 
«© But flat and languid is a forced heat; | 
% It's hardly kindled, and doth feebly beat. 
Thus doe the Muſes, that about you fly | 
„Learning new ftrains like thoſe above the ſky, 
Come and reproach all that about the towne 
„The glorious name of Poets boldly own. 
„They with an art like yours your ſong doe fing ; 
** The Poets dampt give o'er, their harps unſtring; 
Their ill deſerved titles they lay down, 
And ſome their laurells to adorn your crown. 
„ 'Thus they inſpir'd with your well guided rage 
** (Some ſpite of all defects, ſome ſpite of age) 
No other theames they'l any more purſue : 
On you th'employ their art, outdone by you. 


If you like theſe, as you did the former, cauſe one 
* write them both out in one paper. If there is 
« any thing in them that is valuable, it is the ſub- 
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(2) Life of Mr. 


4 John Wilmot Earl of Rocheſter was aunt to this Lady's father; for which reaſon Mr. 
Waller ſays they were ally'd in genius and in Blood. 1 f Ss 


« ject, and the truth of them, that gives them their 
4% value.“ = 


« | was mighty ſorry to hear that Mr. Vharion 
« was worſe yeſterday. I did not think that it was 
«« poſſible for me to have that great concern for him 
« that I find I have. I ſend now to enquire after his 
« health. I intend to call on him between two or 
* three, but will make a longer viſit at ſeven, if you 
«© will be there at that hour. I am to wait on my 
«© Lady Eſſex this afternoon ; ſo if you will be there 


1 


any time between four and fix, I will give you to 
«© one another, and confirm a kyndnes, that I find 
« 1s very well begun on her part already; and, as I 
told you, you might need an introduction to one's 
«« acquaintance, but I was ſure when you were once 
* known, you would eafily make your own way into 
** their friendſhip ; and inſtead of loſing the ground 


«© you once got, you would be alwaies gaining more 


* for I am ſure I have found it ſo by experience. 


T 


66 Adieu. 


“ Monday morning. 


_ WHARTON (HENRY), a learned Engliſh Divine in the ſeventeenth Century, 
was born November the gth 1664, at Worſtead in Norfolk, of which pariſh his father 
Mr. Edmund Wharton was Vicar, and afterwards Rector of Saxlingham in the ſame 
county. His education was under his father, who obſerving in his ſon a great inclina- 
tion to learning even in his tender years, and withall an happy conjunction of moſt ex- 
cellent natural parts, gave his utmoſt diligence to cheriſh the one and improve the other, 
and did ſo thoroughly inſtruct him in the Latin and Greek tongues, that at his entrance 


into the Univerſity he had the reputation of an extraordinary young man. 


On the 


17th of February in the year 1622, and of his age the ſixteenth, he was admitted Pen- 
ſioner into Gonvil and Caius College Cambridge (whereof his father had formerly been 
Fellow) under the care and tuition of Mr. John Ellys, where he proſecuted his ſtudies 
with great vigour, and was inſtructed in the Mathematics by Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
| Iſaac Newton, amongſt a ſelect company, whom that great man taught that ſcience in 


his own private chamber. 


At Michaelmas 1680 Mr. Wharton was admitted Scholar 


of the Houſe, being unanimouſly choſen by the Fellows into one of thoſe Scholarſhips, 
which had been founded by his great uncle Mr. Matthew Stokys, formerly Senior Fel- 
low of the ſaid College; the profits of which he continued to receive until Michaelmas 
1687, which was the utmoſt the ſtatutes could permit, and was a favour ſeldom granted 
to Non-reſidents, as he was for ſome part of the time (a). In Hilary-term 1683-4 he 
commenced Bachelor of Arts, and continued Reſident in the College till about Lady- 
day 1686, when obſerving no probability of the vacancy of any Fellowſhip therein, or, 
if any ſhould fall, that there were always ſeveral of his ſeniors continuing there, who 
had juſt pretences before him, he entertained thoughts of retiring to ſome other place; 
and accordingly was recommended by his friend Dr. Barker, then Senior Fellow of the 
ſame College, and afterwards Chaplain to Archbiſhop Tillotſon, to Dr. William Cave, 
whom he aſſiſted in compiling his Hiſtoria Literaria, and who acknowledges, that the 
Appendix of the three laſt Centuries is almoſt wholly owing to Mr. Wharton. While 
our author lived with Dr. Cave, viz. in 1687 he was ordained Deacon; and at the 
Commencement in July following he proceeded Maſter of Arts by the help of a proxy, 
which favour was by the Univerſity indulged to him, he at that time lying ill of the 
ſmall-pox at Iflington, which danger he very hardly eſcaped. Not long after this he 
was recommended by Dr. Thomas Teniſon, then Vicar of St. Martin's in the Fields, 
and afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to the Lord Arundel of Trerice as tutor to 
his only ſon. In 1688 he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral pieces in defenſe of the Pro- 


teſtant Religion [A], and in June the fame year, though as yet no more than a Deacon, 


[4] i 1688 he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral pieces 
in defenſe of the Proteſtant Religion.] I. He tranſla- 
ted from Latin into Engliſh Monſieur de la Placette's 
diſcourſe, Of the incurable Scepticiſm of the Church of 
Rome, London 1688 in 4to. This tranſlation is 
aſcribed to Dr. Tho. Teniſon by Mr. Francis Peck 
(1) ; but the author of the Life of Mr. Wharton pre- 
fixed to the firſt volume of his ſermons tells us, that 
Dr. Teniſon having in his hands the manuſcript of 
this diſcourſe, written in Latin, and after a ſcholaſtical 
manner, defired Mr. Wharton to epitomize it in a plain 
way of argumentation, and io tranſlate it into Engliſb, 


which was in a very ſhort time performed by bim. II. 


The pamphlet entitled,, Speculum Ecclefiaſticum, or an 
Eccleſiaſtical Fake Jun, conſidered in its falſe reaſon- 
ings and quotations. London 1688 in 4to. The Spe- 
culum Eecleſi aſticum was written by T. Ward a Papiſt 
ſoldier ; and Mr. Wharton's Anſwer to it was begun 
and finiſhed in the ſpace of one day only; to which he 
added by way of preface two farther anſwers, the firſt 
to the Defender of the Speculum (for having got a view 
of the Defenſe, while it was in the preſs, his anſwer 
to it came out as ſoon or ſooner than the book itſelf) 
and the ſecond to the half ſheet againſt the „ix con- 


ferences concerning the Euchariſt (2). III. A Treatiſe 


he 


proving Scripture to be the Rule of Faith, written by 


Reginald Peacock Biſhop of Chicheſter, about the year. 
1450, Publiſhed by Mr. Wharton at London 1688 in 
4to, with a Preface by himſelf. IV. 4 Treatiſe of the 
Celibacy of the Clergy, wherein it's riſe and progreſs. 
are hiſtorically conſidered. London 1688 in 4to. In 


the Preface Mr. Wharton obſerves, that“ among the 


« errors and corruptions of the Church of Rome, there 
„ are ſuch, which have neither any foundation nor 
& ſhew of antiquity, but are the mere inventions of 
* latter ignorant and barbarous ages. Others, which 
obtained not indeed in the ancient Church, but aroſe. 
from the degeneracy of ſome belief or corruption of 
« ſome practice received and uſed by the ancient 
« Chriſtians. Of the firit ſort are Tranſubſtantiation, 
« half-communion, ſupremacy of the Pope, worſhip. 
« of images, and the like groundleſs opinions and 
practices, which the ancient Church never thought 
« of, much leſs admitted. Of the latter kind are Invoca- 
« tion of Saints, which aroſe from an extraordinary 
« yeneration paid to the memory and reliques of bleſ-. 
„ (ed Saints and Martyrs degenerating in latter ages 
<« jntodownright ſuperſtition and impiety. Purgatory: 
advanced from a belief generally received in the 
ancient Church, that the ſouls of the departed are 
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he was honoured by Archbiſhop Sancroft with a Licence of preaching through the whole 
Province of Canterbury; a favour granted to none but him during the continuance of 
that Prelate in that See, who was pleaſed to have him begin his preaching on Whir- 


de not admitted to the beatifical viſion before the day 
« of Judgment, into a fooliſh opinion of a fiftitious 
« place of torment, which might receive them in that 
« interval of time. And infallibility of Councils, raiſed 
« from an external ſubmiſſion of ancient Chriſtians to 
40 their decrees into an obligation of yielding an inter- 
« nal aſſent to their definitions. The beginnings and 
& riſe of the errors of the firſt ſort are unknown and 
4% uncertain, as being founded in dark and ignorant 
« ages, whoſe actions are now no leſs obſcure, than were 
« then their notions. But the latter fort admit a more 
« clear and more certain knowledge; their ſeveral 
« ſteps, progreſſes, and gradations may without much 
« difficulty be traced out, and expoſed to the view of 
« all mankind, as hath been often done by the Di- 
« vines of the Reformed Churches. But the moſt emi- 
« nent inſtance of the latter kind is the impoſition of 
«« Celibacy in the Church of Rome, which aroſe from 
« an immoderate affection and reverence of Virginity 
« in the ancient univerſal Church, and example of 
% many particular Churches. Upon which account I 
% may boldly affirm, that the impoſition of celibacy 
«© hath greater advantages to recommend and juliity 
* jt to the world, than any other erroneous practice or 


opinion of the Church of Rome whatſoever. Many 


« others indeed proceeded from the 1mitation and ad- 
«© yancement of ſome ancient doctrine or practice; 
16 but then that practice degenerated into abuſe, and 
& that doctrine was advanced into error. Whereas 
« the impoſition of celibacy can plead not only the 
& countenance and reſemblance of ancient times, Mt 
« produce the examples and authorities of Popes, Coun- 
« cils, and Doctors, who anciently impoſed Celibacy 
« upon the Clergy, and urged the impoſition of it 
« with no leſs fervor, than it is at this day continued 
« in the Church of Rome. However Celibacy be 
* confirmed by theſe great authorities, undoubted 
« and recommended by this peculiar advantage of 
« antiquity, few divines of our Church have hand- 
e led this controverſy, or endeavoured to ſhew the 
„ inconcluſiveneſs of thoſe authorities, and weakneſs 
« of this antiquity. Some few have produced autho- 
« rities of the ancient writers in favour of the con- 
« trary practice, or in treating of other arguments 
% have briefly touched of it; and all have paſſed it 
« over in a few words, as a matter of leſs moment. 
« At leaſt none that I know of have handled this 
« controverſy in a particular treatiſe, nor ſhewn the 


2 beginnings, occaſions, advances, and ſucceſs of the 


« impoſition of Celibacy in the ſeveral ages of the 


« Church. This enquiry hath been omitted, not be- 


4 cauſe truth is wanting to our fide, or the whole ſtream 


« of antiquity runs contrary to us, but becauſe this is 
« one of the leſs momentous controverſies ; and our 
«« Clergy, whoſe peculiar glory it is to be leſs ſolici- 
«© tous of their intereſt even in things lawful and in- 
« different, declined the controverſy ; leſt in pleading 
« for the lawfulneſs of marriage, they ſhould be thought 
« by a cenſorious world to plead for their own paſ- 
« fjons and inclinations, and perhaps practice too. 
% To ſupply this defect is the deſign of this treatiſe ; 
„ to vindicate the injured cauſe of marriage; and 
* ſhew that the ancient eſteem of Celibacy was nei- 


ther rational nor univerſal ; that both ancient and 


« modern impoſition of it is unlawful ; and that the 
ancient uſe of it is no reaſonable nor neceſſary pre- 
«« cedent of the modern practice of it; to ſhew the 
« occaſions of that eſteem and beginnings of this im- 
« polition ; and carry the hiſtory of the celibacy and 
« marriage of the Clergy through the ſeveral ages of 
« the Church. This I have here undertaken, and, 
% as I hope, in ſome meaſure performed, perhaps 
« with ſo much the better ſucceſs, becauſe induced by 
« no prejudices, nor pleading for any peculiar intereſts. 
% For the reader may be aſſured, that the author of 
«© this treatiſe hath neither experienced the pleaſures 
« of marriage, nor hath the honour to be a Prieſt of 
« the Church of England.” Our author in this trea- 
tiſe endeavours to prove theſe four propoſitions : 1. 
Celibacy of the 5 was not inſtituted either by 


Chhriſt or his Apoſtles. 2. It hath nothing excellent 


Sunday 


in it, and bringeth no real advantage to the Church 
or to the Chriſtian Religion. 3. The impoſition of it 
upon any order of men is unjuſt and contrary to the 
law of God. 4. It was never univerſally impoſed or 
practiſed in the ancient Church. He obſerves (3), 
that one of the reaſons alledged by our adverſaries is 
a certain indecency and impurity in the act of marriage, 
which renders it unfitting for a Prieſt to proceed from 
the embraces of his <vife to the adminiſtration of holy 
things. So that becauſe the Clergy of the Chriſtian 
Church do either daily adminifler the Sacraments, and 
offer up ſacrifices of praiſe and thankſgiving to God, in 
the name of all the people, or at leaſt ought to be always 
ready and prepared to do it, they ought therefore perpe- 
tually to abſtain from conjugal duties. This was ever 
the chief argument and foundation of celibacy. Popes and 
Councils in enjoyning it to the Clergy ſeldom make uſe of 
any other than this ; and all the enemies of Pritfts mar- 
riage from the times of Origen to this day have certain- 
ly placed it in the front of their arguments. Yu after all 
it is a ſhameful. and moſt fooliſh ſophiſm. For if by this 
indecency and impurity in the uſe of marriage they mean 
a moral one, that is abſolutely falſe and flat hereſy ; 
the very opinion of the Marcionites, Encratites, and other 
more abſurd Heretics, But if they mean only a natural 
impurity, that in no ways renders any men leſs fit for 
the ſerwice of God, nor ought to exclude him from the 
adminiſtration of holy things, any more than the other more 


frequent evacuations of nature. So groſs a conceit is un- 


Worthy the ſimplicity of the Chriſtian Religion, and makes 
it degenerate into the dregs of Fudaiſm. Beſides, if we 


ſhould ſuppoſe a natural impurity ſomewhat indecent in 


(3) Pag. a3. 


the Clergy (which yet is foohſh to imagine of a ſecret and 


hidden impurity, ſuch as this is) yet will it be infinittly 
outweighed by the inevitable danger of a moral turpitude, 
to which Prieſts are expoſed by enforced celibacy. In 
the hiſtorical part of this treatiſe he ſhews, that the celi- 
bacy of the Clergy was looked upon as a thing in- 
different in the two firſt centuries, propoſed in the 
third, magnified in the fourth, and in ſome places im- 
poſed in the fifth, yet ſo, as that even that impoſition 
did infinitely differ from the preſent doctrine and diſci- 
pline of the Church of Rome; that however com- 
manded in ſome provinces of the Weſt, it was no 
where univerſally practiſed; that in a few ages this 
impoſition became obſolete, this yoke intolerable, and 
marriage univerſally prevailed, till condemned and 
forbidden by the Popes of the eleventh age; that even 
their decrees and canons became ineffectual by an uni- 
verſal oppoſition of the whole Church, and the law- 
fulneſs of marriage in the Clergy was afterwards al- 


lowed and permitted by many Popes and one General 


Council of the Roman Church; that all this while 


celibacy never was impoſed or practiſed in the Eaſtern 
Church from the Apoſtles time, but the impoſition of 
it was rejected by one, and condemned by another 
Council of the Univerſal Church, and obtained not 


even in the Weſt, till the ambition and uſurpation of 


the Popes drawing to themſelves the diſpoſition of all 
greater Eccleſiaſtical preferments, poverty became ne- 
ceſſary to the married Clergy, which cauſed marriage 
to be wholly laid afide by them about two hundred 
years before the Reformation. In this treatiſe be Hub- 
ed ſuch ſparpneſi of wit, clearneſs of reaſoning, and 
wvaſineſs of reading, as mightily raiſed bis efleem among 
all. The learned eſpecially had extraordinary thoughts 
of him, that a perſon ſo young having hardly yet sxceeded 
twenty three years of age, ſhould be able to compoſe fuch 
exquiſite works, and to write ſuch excellent diſcourſes as 
he had done (5). V. The ſame year he tranſlated out 
of French into Engliſh Monſieur Dellon's Hiftory of the 
Ingufition of Goa, giving an account of the horrid 
cruelties exerciſed therein, VI. About the ſame time 
alſo it was, that he turned ſome homilies of St. Ma- 
carius, the prologue and epilogue of Euronius to his 
Apologetic Treatiſe (formerly tranſcribed by him out of 
a manuſcript of Dr. Teniſon) with a treatiſe of P/zudo- 
Dorotheus, found by Mr. Dodwell in the Bodleian 
Library, out of Greek into Latin, and the famous 
Bull ia Cænd Domini out of Latin into Engliſh : an- 
nexing a ſhort preface containing ſome reflections upon 


(4) Life of Mr, 
barton. 
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Sunday June the 3d, which he did with a diſcourſe on Jobn xiv. 2.5, 26. the firſt of his 


printed Sermons. 


In September following the Archbiſhop admitted him into the num- 


ber of his Chaplains, at the ſame time (as his cuſtom was) giving him a Living ; his 


the Bull, and animadverſions on the account of the 
proceedings of the Parliament of Paris. VII. He 
offered his aſſiſtance likewiſe to a new edition of Dr. 
Thomas James's Corruption of the Scriptures, Councils, 
and Fathers, by the Prelates of the Church of Rome for 
the maintenance of Popery; and at the requeſt of Mr. 
Watts he reviſed the verſion of Philalethe & Philirene, 
fitting it for the preſs. VIII. He publiſhed alſo at 
London 1688 in 4to, A brief declaration of the Lord's 
Supper, written by Dr. Nicholas Ridley, Biſhop of Lon- 
don, during his impriſonment. With ſome other determi- 
nations and diſputations concerning the ſame argument, 
by the ſame author. To which is annexed an extrad of 
ſeveral paſſages to the ſame purpoſe out of a book entitled 
Diallecticon, written by Dr. Fohn Poynet, Biſhop of 
Miaton in the reigns of Edward VI and Queen Mary. 
IX. The Enthuſiaſm of the Church of Rome demonſt1 a- 
ted in ſome obſervations upon the Life of Ignatius Loho- 
la. London 1688 in 4to. In the Preface Mr. Whar- 
ton remarks, that among other artifices, wherewith 
* the Romiſh Emiſſaries recommend their Religion 
* to ignorant and unwary perſons, none hath been 
«© more ſpecious and ſucceſsful than the pretence of 
an excellent Eccleſiaſtical polity, fitted to preſerve 
„union in the Church, and prevent the illuſions of 
%a private ſpirit. The badneis of their cauſe permits 
« them not to deſcend into a ſcrupulous examination 
„of the merits of it. Every ſiinple controverly hath 
« been ſo often handled, and ſo demontitrauvely de- 
« termined againſt them, that it would be raſh and 


* 


« ticular queſtions. It was therefore found neceſſary to 


„advance ſome general conſiderations, which might a- 
* muſe the ignorant, and divert the inquiſitive from 
the examination of particular controverſies. Preju- 
« dices have been publiſhed againſt the Reformed Reli- 
gion, and pompous arguments of external conveni- 
« ence daily urged in favour of the Church of Rome. 

„The principal of theſe is the pretended excellence of 
the conſtitution of that Church, tending to preſerve 
< an intire unity of Faith, and univerſal decency of 
« diſcipline in the Church, and free all private per- 
ſons from the danger of entertaining any pernicious 
error, or at leaſt infuſing it into others continuing in 


„ the Communion of the Church; while every one 


«*«« ſubmits his private reaſon to the judgment of the 
« Church, and with a blind obedience receives direc- 


tions from the living rule of Faith, whether Pope 


* or Council. This ſuppoſed advantage hath been 
often, and with great oſtentation produced in behalf 
„of the Church of Rome; and a natural tendency to 
diforder, Hereſy, and Schiſm, with great vehemence 
charged upon the Church of England. It is ob- 
jected, that ſhe allows to every man an unlimited 
power of uſing his own reaſon in deciding matters of 
faith ; that ſhe conſtitutes every perſon a ſupreme 
judge of the moſt momentous controverſies, from 
whom lieth no appeal to any viſible judge on earth ; 
«© that ſhe ſubjects the faith of all private Chriſtians 
to infinite uncertainty and fluctuation, ſince the in- 
„ fallible direction of the Holy Ghoſt is promiſed only 
to the Repreſentative Church, and the judgments of 
men may be as various as their humours and under- 
«« ſtandings. That hereby a door is opened to infi- 
«© nite herefies and errors, and the Chriſtian Religion 


LY 
LY 


« expoled to the danger of being divided into as 


many ſeveral ſyſtems as it contains proſely tes. That 
„by this diſorder all rules of faith are rendered uſeleſs, 
ſince whatſoever they may propoſe in their genuine 


« ſenſe men will adapt them to their own pre- con- 


„ ceived notions, and frame to themſelves a belief from 
the dictates and inclinations of their private ſpirit ; 
«© whereby unity of faith will be totally deſtroyed and 
«© Religion will degenerate into downright enthuſiaſm.” 
Indeed, continues Mr. Wharton, the danger of enthu- 
fraſm, when rightly underſtood, is fo fatal to Chriſtianity, 
and deſtructiue to the reaſon of mankind, tbat we cannot 
but conclude any Church, hen guilty of it, to be groſzly 
corrupted and degenerate, and ſhall willingly put the whole 


Vol. X. 


« diſadvantageous to reſume the debate of choſe par- 


inſtitution 


controverſy upon this iſſue. But then enthuftaſm conſiſt s 


not in allowing to every private per ſon the power of judg- 
ing for himſelf in matters of Religion. For this the na- 
ture as well as intereſt of mankind requireth, which 
received the uſe of reaſon chiefly for this end ; and even 
our adverſaries themſelves muſt at laſi recur to this 
principle; but it conſiſts in pretending to receive the arti- 


cles of faith by extraordinary illumination, and in irratio- 


nal and extravagant ations of devotion and piety, which 
a fond imagination miftaketh for the impulſes and dic- 
tates of the divine ſpirit. Suth pretences and ations, 
as they are moſt remote from the genius and conſlitution of 
the Church of England, ſo they naturally flow from the 
principles of Rome, and are fomented and promoted by 
her. This appears upon many accounts, but chitfly from 


the conſideration of her moſt illuſtrious Saints, whom ſhe 


admired when living, and reverenceth when dead; 
conſulied them as oracles, and propojeth them now to her 
followers as patterns of the moſt cunſummate perfection, 


and by canumization of them, and ſolemnixing their n 


mories, hath jet a public ſtamp of authority and approba- 
tion upon their life and conduct. The moſt eminent of 
theſe were extravagant enthuſiaſis, who diſtinguiſbed 


themſelves from the reſi of mankind by nuthing elſe but 
The proof of 


the continued exerciſe of a blind fanaticiſm. 
this charge is the deſign of this preſent treatiſe, which 


_ hath therefore aſſumed from the ſubjet? of it the ations 


of Ignatius Loyola, as the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious of 
all the latter Romiſþ Saints. If our arguments ſha!l 
„ be convictive, and the moſt admired Saints of the 
« Church of Rome ſhall be found to be in the highelt 
degree guilty of enthuſiaſm ; many conſiderable con 
«* clutous may be drawn from thence in relation to 


"" 


* Other controverſies, which I ſhall not here inſiſt to 


prove. The ſo much boaſted order and diſcipline 
„ of the Church of. Rome will be intirely ruined. 


« For if the pretence of a private impulſe be once 


« publicly admitted and countenanced in any Church, 
„ all impulſes whatſoever muſt be allowed without 
* diſtinction, whether agreeable or contrary to decency 
* and the eſtabliſhed diſcipline of the Church; which 


will open a wide door to all licentioys diſorders, 


6 fince it is the nature of enthuſiaſm ever to affect 
„ {ſomewhat extravagant and irregular. The certainty 
« of oral tradition will be overthrown 3 ſince if per- 
„ ſons of ſo great authority and repute, as Saints are 


any precedent tradition, but from extraordinary in- 
« ſpiration, that is in truth, the whimſies of their 
„ own brains, and ſo delivered it to vait multitudes 
„ of credulous hearers, oral tradition will be inter- 
„ rupted, and the groſſeſt herely might be eaſily in- 
e troduced in the Church. But to omit other conie- 
« quences prejudicial to the dectrine of the Church of 
Rome, the Invocation of Saints will hence receive a 
„ fatal blow. For it would be highly irrational to 
«« addreſs our prayers to any Saint to deſire his inter- 
„ ceſſion in heaven, unleſs we were probably aſſured, 


« that the Saint hath already obtained a place in hea- 


« yen. But if the Church can fo far err in the cano- 
„ nization of Saints, as to beſtow that ſacred character 
upon, publicly addreſs 22 to, and exhort the 
*« people in their private devotions to defire the inter- 
« ceſſion of ſuch fooliſh enthuſiaſts, as are utterly un- 


„ worthy the loweſt ſeat in heaven, and perhaps never 


«+ got ſo far as Purgatory ; then Invocation of Saints, 
„although we ſhould grant it to be lawful in the 
„theory, cannot but be infinitely unſafe in the prac- 
iin ; 7. 
Theſe excellent performances of our author extorted 
commendations of him even from the Roman iſts 
themſelves, who took no ſmall pains to bring him over 
to their fide. To which end Mr. Matthews, à Prieſt, 
who privately ſaid Maſs in Windſor-Caſtle, had a 
conference with him, and was, or at leaſt might have 
been convinced by his diſcourſe, that he was not likely 
to make him a proſelyte. Others in like manner tri- 
ed their ſkill ; and the moſt excellent of the Popiſn 
pieces were ſent him out of France, in hopes to prevail 


upon 
LI 


«« ſuppoſed to be, received not the Catholic faith from 
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H. Wharton, 


(6) Pag. 13. 


f Souls, as now practiſed in ihe 


Semper viſa ſunt. 


printed at London in two volumes in fol, 


upon him; but he remained immoveable ; for (to uſe ; 


his own expreſſion) quo magis pontificiorum ſcripta per- 
volvi, eo leviora ac futiliora illorum argumenta mihi 
i, e. The more I have read their 
« writings, the more weak and trifling did their ar- 
«« guments always appear to me (5).” | 

II] A Defence of Pluralities, &c.) In this book 
Mr. Wharton endeavours to prove theſe three propo- 
ſitions : I. Plurality of Benefices with Cure of Souls is 
not jure divino unlawful. II. It is not contrary to the 
firſt defign of Parochial Endowments. III. 1t is not in- 
convenient to the Church. He obſerves (6), that among 
all our Biſhops fince the Reformation, none have ſo much 
favoured the cauſe of our Diſſenters as Hooper and Wil. 
liams ; the firſt through weakneſs of judgment, the other 
through a violent ambition, which prompted him to oppoſe 
whatſoever his rival Archbiſhop Laud ſhould undertake. 
Of theſe Hooper held two Biſboprics, thoſe of Glouceſter 
and Morceſter, fir many years together; an abuſe, wwhich 
this Church had never ſeen from the time of Stigand to 
Cardinal Wolſey. And Biſhop Williams held, with the 


 Biſhopric of Lincoln, and afterwards with the Arch- 


(7 Pag. 182. 


(8) Ibid. pag. 


Fo. 


exerciſe charity, and helps of learning. 


bilhopric of York, the Deanery of Weſtminſter, a Reſi- 


 dentiary's place in the Church of Lincoln, the Prebend 


of Aſearvey in the ſame, and the Rectory of Walgrave. 
He remarks (7), that @ bare competence as to neceſſaries 
will not ſuffice to purchaſe to the Clergy ſuch other ad- 
wvantages, as are abſolutely neceſſary to them in the ſer- 
wice of the Church. Theſe are authority, ability to 
If we call, 
« /ays he (8), to mind all the famous writings of our 
« Clergy publiſhed ſince the Reformation, to the in- 
«« creaſe and ſupport of Religion, the advancement of 
„ knowledge, and the honour of the nation; we ſhall 
« find, that they were almoſt all written by thoſe, 
« who were well preferred in the Church. A ſoul 
«« oppreſſed with poverty can never raiſe itſelf to at- 
«« tempt any great deſign in this nature; or, if it 
«© ſhould attempt it in a condition unable to purchaſe 


the neceſſary helps of learning, the attempt would 


«+ be but vain. . . . Above all, continues be (o), it 
«« is neceſſary to the preſervation of Religion, that 
„ the Clergy do not want thoſe helps, which will give 
* to them reſpect and authority among the people; 
« which a bare competence can never do, unleſs they 
„be able to maintain themſelves in a condition above 
«« the common rank of men. It is certain, that it is 
«© not ſo much the force of reaſon or the ſenſe of duty, 
« which maintains Religion among many of n 
«« meaner and unlearned fort, as the opinion, which 
„ they have of their paſtors, and the deference, which 
„ they are taught to pay to their judgment and direc. 
tion. If the Clergy ſhould be reduced to a bare 
« ſubſiſtence, all this authority would fall to the ground; 
< and their perſons thereby becoming contemptible 
« to the people, R__ would be deſpiſed with them. 
% Even among perſons of greater knowledge and 
« better education, piety and virtue in that caſe could 
«© ſcarce be maintained, when ſuch would ſcorn to 
% converſe with thoſe, whoſe poverty made them far 
« inferior to their quality. Men may frame to them- 


* ſelves what ſyſtems they pleaſe in their cloſets and 


in ſpeculation, and imagine that the Clergy, how- 
« ever poor, will ftill be honoured for their works 
« ſake; that virtue and a conſcientious diſcharge of 
«« their duty will procure to them everlaſting reſpect 
« and authority. But when theſe ſyſtems are reduced 
to ptactice, experience demonſtrates the folly of them. 


inſtitution to which being deferred a while till he ſhould be of full age, in the mean time 
the Vicarage of Minſter in the Iſle of Thanet fell void, to which he was collated No- 
vember the 12th the ſame year, and afterwards to the Rectory of Chartham September 
the 19th 1689, being ordained Prieſt by the Archbiſhop on his own birth-day No- 
vember the gth 1688. In 1690 he publiſhed at London in 4to, Jacobi Uſſerii Arma- 
chani Hiſtoria dogmatica inter Orthodoxos & Pontificios de ſcripturis & ſacris vernaculis, 
which work he had tranſcribed and digeſted from the original, at the defire of Arch- 
biſhop Sancroft, and added to it a conſiderable ſupplement of his own, 

ubliſhed at London in 8 vo, A Defence of Pluralities, or holding two Benefices with Cure 
burch of England [B]; and the ſame year his Anglia 
ſacra, five Colletiio Hiſtoriarum, partim antiquitus, partim recenter ſcriptarum de Archi- 
epiſcopis & Epiſcopis Anglia, d prima fidei Chriſtiane ſuſceptione ad annum MDXL : 


Ko ho 


In 1692 he 


[C]. In 1693 he publiſhed at London in 
4to, 


If an angel ſhould deſcend from heaven, and take 

upon him the miniſterial office, if he abſtained from 

Working miracles, he would never be able to pro- 

cure any great reſpect to himſelf, or do eminent 

6“ ſervice to the Church and to Religion, unleſs he 

might converſe with the gentry upon equal ground, 

* and were raiſed a degree above the commonalty. 

« Let any Gentleman fancy himſelf ſtript of his large 
<«« poſſeſſions, and reduced to a bare ſubſiſtence, and 

then let him imagine, if he can, that his virtue will 

*« ſecure that authority among his neighbours, which 

<* a large eſtate and power delegated to him for the 

“ fake of it, did before procure to him..“ Soon after 

the publication of this book there came out a piece en- 
titled, The Caſe of Pluralities and Non-refidence rightly 

tated : in a letter to the author of a book called, A De- 

fence of Pluralities, Sc. London 1694 in 8vo. 

[C] Anglia ſacra, &c.] The firſt part treats de 
Archiepiſcopis & Epiſcopis Eccleſiarum Cathedralium, 
guas Monachi poſſiderunt; and the ſecond contains plures 
antiquas de witis & rebus geſtis preſulun Anglicorum hi/- 
torias fine certo ordine congeſias. The writer ot our author's 
Life ſty les this à work of incredible pains, as muſt needs 
be acknowledged by any one, <who confiders the uncommen« 
neſs of the ſubject, never before ſo treated of by any one, 
the | Oar and obſcurity of the materials from qhence 
it was to be collected, and theſe too not to be had bat in 
ſeveral places, and at vaſt diſtances. . . A abort this 
was of ſuch excellent deſign, that for it alone, thaugh be 
had given no other inſtance of his induſtry and learning 
(as he had many, the name of Mr. Wharton ought al- 
ways to be dear to the learned world ; for the bent ſit 
and advantage whereof ſa many ancient monuments of 
our nation relating to Church- Affairs have been brought 
10 light and retrieved from periſhing in that obſcurity and 
darkneſs, wherein they had lain hid for many ages ; 
ewhich methinks ſhould bade inclined a learned Gentle- 
man in the preface io a late book to refle upon ſome of 
his diſcourſes with a little more tenderneſs and re ſpect. 
Archdeacon Nicholſon in the Preface to the firſt part 
of his Engli/o Hiſtorical Library writes thus of our au- 
thor's Anglia ſacra: The like good fervices have 
been done to the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of this King- 
« dom by H. Wharton, who has publiſhed two 
c volumes of writers on that ſubject, and ſeems to 
« intimate, that ſome time or other we might have 
ped for a third and fourth volume of the ſame 
& ſort of collections from him. Had he improved 
* the opportunities, he once had of fitting out all theſe 
„ for the preſs, before the misfortunes of his patron 5 
had ſpoiled both his (a) deſign and proſpect, his () Cum adver/a 
«« kindneſs to the public would have been doubled, and , in, Pa- 
«« perhaps other occaſions might have been offered him . de 
« of communicating his elaborate notes on the ſucceſ- rum ſulſidla, an- 
«« ſion of ſome of our Biſhops. His other ornamen- i vero prœmia 
« tal diſcourſes, which ſeem to have robbed us of a '"/**! excſerir. 
deal of his time and pains, might have been ſpared. — —.— 

At leaſt, they would have —— no harm, if he * 
had kept them within doors a little longer, ſince 
ſome look as if they were ſent abroad too. early, 

« and before they were come to their full growth and (*) 7 tantiſque 
«« perfection. For inſtance, that about the two LElfries gumentis fire 
„ (which he values himſelf upon as his (“) maſter- 225 ut non fa- 
piece) is founded on a groſs miſtake in A. Whe- {, Kr N over 
« lock's wrong tranſlating an expreſſion in the Saxor 5 
« (F) Chronicle, which carries no ſuch ſenſe as he puts (f) 4d Antig. 
© upon it. Some body, I fanſy, had made him ſenſi- 975. 


ble of this error; and therefore in his Addenda (I) (1) Pag. 769. 
| dhe | 


A «a „ 
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(10) Pag. 24. 


edit. London 


1700 in 4to. 


(11) paz 12. 


12) Reflections 
C, pag. 24. 


W H A 


Ato, Bede Venerabilis opera quædam theologica, nunc primum edita; necnon hiftorica antea 


ſemel edita, Acceſſerunt Egberti Archiepiſcopi Eboracenſis Dialogus de Eccleſiaſticd Inftitu- 


tione, & Aldhelmi Epiſcopi Scireburnenſis Liber de Virginitate ex Codice antiguiſſimo emen- 
datus. The ſame year he alſo publiſhed under the name of Anthony Harmer at London 
in 8vo, A Specimen of ſome Errors and Defetts in the Hiſtory of the Reformation of the 
Church of England, written by Gilbert Burnet D. D. [D]; and in 1695 he obliged 
the public with The Hiſtory of the Troubles and Tryal of the moſt Reverend Father in 
God Dr. William Laud Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; London, in fol, The ſame year 
likewiſe appeared his Hiſtoria de Epiſcopis & Decanis Londinenſibus; necnon de Epiſcopis 
& Decanis Aſſavenſibus ;, a primd ſedis utriuſque fundatione ad annum M,D,XL. Ac- 
celſit Appendix duplex inſtrumentorum quorundam inſignium ad utrumque Hiſtoriam ſpec- 
tantium: London 1695 in 8vo. Beſides the works abovementioned, he left ſeveral 


pieces behind him, both manuſcript and others, about which he had beſtowed great 


pains [EJ]. Two volumes of his Sermons have been printed ſince his death. He was a 
man of great natural endowments, a quick apprehenſion, ſolid judgment, faithful me- 
mory, and indefatigable induſtry ; he was modeſt, ſober, pious, and charitable. As to 
his perſon, he was of a middle ſtature, of a brown complexion, and of a grave and 
comely countenance, His conſtitution was vigorous and healthful ; in confidence of the 
ſtrength of which he was too little regardful of himſelf, and too intent upon his ſtudies, 
in ſo much that he often denied himſelf the refreſhments of nature for the ſake of them; 
and his too eager proſecution of them, together with a weakneſs contracted in his ſto- 


mach by the too violent operation of a medicine, which he had taken, ſo far broke the 
vigour of his conſtitution, that no art nor {kill of the moſt experienced Phyſicians could 


repair it. The ſummer before he died he went to Bath, in hopes to have recovered his 
health, and found ſome benefit by the waters there ; but at his return from thence to 


Canterbury falling again to his ſtudies immoderately, he was reduced to the extremity 


of weakneſs, under which he languiſhed for ſome time, and at laſt died on the 5th of 
March 1694-5, in the thirty firſt year of his age. His death was greatly lamented by 
all learned men both at home and abroad; and the Clergy in particular, as a teſtimony 
of their eſteem for him, attended in great numbers at his funeral, with many of the 
Biſhops, and amongſt the reſt Archbiſhop Teniſon, and Dr. Lloyd Biſhop of Lichfield, 


who had both viſited him in his laſt ſickneſs. 


« he endeavours to gain his point by a freſh argument, 


1 aſſuring us, that the Codex optimus Cottonianus ends 
«© the Chronicle at the year 975.” Biſhop Burnet in 


his Reflections on a book entitled, The Rights, Powers, 
and Privileges of an Engliſh Convocation &c. (10), tells 
us, that he had in his hands a whole treatiſe, that con- 
tained in it only the faults of ten leaves of one of the 
volumes of the Anglia ſacra, They are indeed, adds 
he, /o many and ſo groſs, that ofien the faults are as 
many as the lines, Jometimes they are tao for one. There 
is not only ſuch a groſs miſtaking of abbreviatures, but 
even where the manuſcript, that he ¶ Mr. Wharton | 
copied, has the words at large, that no ſort of account can 
be given how theſe miſlakes were made; for ſame of 
them are contrary to many of his moſt beloved maxims. 
[D] A Specimen of ſome Errors and Defects in the 
Hiſtory of the Reformation, &c.) In anſwer to this 
there was publiſhed at London 1693 in 4to. A letter 
writ by the Lord Biſhop of Saliſbury to the Lord Biſhop 
of Coventry and Litchfield concerning a book lately pub- 
lihed, called, A Specimen of ſome Errors and Defects 


| &c, In this Letter Biſhop Burnet obſerves (11), that 


he had not ſeen any one thing relating to his hiſtory, 
that had pleaſed him ſo much as this Specimen. * It 
« is plain, ſays he, that here is a writer, who has 
«« conſidered thoſe times and that matter with much 
% application; and that he is a maſter of this ſubject. 
6 He bas the art of writing ſkilfully ; and how much 
c ſcever he may be wanting in a Chriſtian temper and 
in the decency, that one, who owns himſelf of our 
«© Communion, owed to the ſtation I hold in it; yet 
*« in other reſpects he ſeems to be a very valuable man, 
«© ſo valuable, that I cannot without a very ſenſible 
«« regret ſee ſuch parts and ſuch induſtry like to be 
<< ſoured and {poiled with ſo ill a temper.” And the 
ſame Prelate in his Reflections on a book entitled, The 


Rights &c. above quoted ſpeaks of the Specimen in 


theſe words (1a): Some years go a rude attack was 
made upon me under the diſguiſed name of Anthony 
Harmer. His true name is well enough known, 
as alſo who was his patron, who had ſet thoſe about 
him during the late reign on the chief deſign, which 
„one would think was an odd one, chiefly at that 
time. But I an{wer'd that Specimen with the firmneſs 
„„ that became me, and I charged the writer home to 


He was interred in the ſouth-ſide of Weſt⸗ 


minſter- 


« publiſh all the reſt of his Reflections. He had in- 
«« timated, that he gave them but the ſample, and that 
«© he had great ſtore yet in reſerve, I told him upon 
«« that, I would expect to ſee him make that good, 
* and bring out all he had to ſay; otherwiſe they 
«« muſt paſs for ſlander and detraction. He did not 
* think fit to write any more on that ſubject, though 
* he was as much ſollicited to it by ſome, as he was 
„ provoked to it by myſelf.” | | 

[LE] He left ſeveral pieces behind him, both manuſcript 
and others, about <vhich he had beflowed great pains.] 
Among the former were ſeveral Engliſh hiſtorians ne- 
ver as yet publiſhed, which he had tranſcribed and col- 
lated with the originals, and prepared for the preſs; 
VIZ. 1. Benedictus Abbas de Geſlis Henrici ſecundi Regis 
Angliæ, A. D. 1170. 2. Chronicon Nicolai Tribetti 
(vulgo de Trebeth ) Dominicani, ab ann. 1136 ad ann. 
1307. 
7 & Anglorum. 4. Stephani Birchington Mona- 
chi Cantuarienſss Hiſtoria de regibus Anglie poſi conqueſ- 
tum. 5. Liber nonus de miraculis Anglorum. In ſome 
of theſe are contained vaſt collections out of the ancient 
and modern records relating to Church-Affairs. A- 
mong his manuſcripts was likewiſe an Account of the 
MSS. in Lambeth Library, wherein, beſides giving a 
moſt exact catalogue of them, he had under ever book 
tranſcribed all thoſe treatiſes contained in them, which 
were not yet publiſhed. Among the printed books, 
towards a new and more correct edition of which he 
had conſiderably contributed, were the following: 1. 
Hiſtoria Matt. Parkeri Archiepiſcapi Cantuar. de antiqui- 
tate Britannice Eccleſiæ &c. inlarged with notes, col- 
lections, and additions, partly made by the moſt re- 
verend author himſelf, and partly by others, and ſeve- 
ral by Mr. Wharton himſelf; together with the Life 
of the ſaid Archbiſhop, as alſo that of St. Auſtin of 
Canterbury written by Geo. Acworth. 2. Franciſcus 
Godwinus de Pre ſulibus Angliæ, with ſome notes. 3. 
Florentius Wigornienſis and Mattbæus Weſtmonaſterien/is, 
both with many notes, corrections, and additions. He 
had likewiſe made notes on ſeveral of his own books al- 
ready publiſhed by him ; which it is probable were 
deſigned for additions to thoſe books, whenever they 
ſhould receive anew impreſſion. | 


3. Chronicon Petri Ickham, Compilatio de Geſlis 


I 35 


minſter-Abbey, towards the weſt end, near which in the wall is erected a ſmall monu- 
ment to his memory [ FJ. | | 


136 


[F] A ſmall monument to his memory.) The inſerip- 


Archiejiſcopo Cantuarienſe 
tion on it is as follows. 


55 A ſacris domeſticis. 
Jui multa ad augendam E illufirandam 
Rem literariam, 


Mulia pro Ecclefa Chriſti 
Con ſcripfit, | 


2 E. F. . 
| HENRIcus WHharToN, A. M. 
Ecclſiæ Anglicans Preſoyter, 


Rector Eccleſiæ de Chartham, | Plura moliebatur. | 
 Neenon Vicarius Eccleſiæ de Minſler Obiit 3%. Non. Mart. 4. D. MDC ACM, 
In Inſulã Thanato, in Diæceſi Cantuarienf; Atatis ſue XXXI. . 
Rewerendiſſimo at ſanctiſſimo Præ ſuli . 
Withelmo | | 


5 WHICHCOT (BENJAMIN), was deſcended of an ancient and good family, 
and was the ſixth ſon of his father, being born in Shropſhire March the 11ch 1609. 
He was educated at Emanuel College in the Univerſity, where he was choſen: Fellow, 
and was an excellent tutor and inſtructor of youth, and bred up many perſons of quality 
and others, who afterwards proved uſeful and eminent; as many perhaps as any tutor of 
his time. About the age of four or five and thirty he was made Provoſt of King's 
College [A], where he was a moſt vigilant and prudent Governor, a great encourager 
of learning and good order; and by his careful and wiſe management of the eſtate of 
(a) Dr. Jabs the College, brought it into a very flouriſhing condition, and left it ſo (a). Beſides his 
Tilluſon's Funeral care of the College, he had a very great and good influence upon the Univerſity in 
Whickcce, general. Every Sunday in the afternoon for almoſt twenty years together, he preached 
in Trinity Church, where he had a great number, not only of the young Scholars, but 
of thoſe of greater ſtanding and beſt repute for learning in the Univerſity, his conſtant 
and attentive auditors 3 and in thoſe wild and unſettled times contributed more to the 
forming of the Students of that Univerſity to a ſober ſenſe of Religion than any man in 
(5) Idem, ibid, that age (P). In 1658 he wrote a copy of Latin verſes upon the death of Oliver 
Cromwell [BJ. After he left Cambridge, he came to London, and was choſen Miniſter 
of Black-Friars, where he continued till the Fire of London in 1665, and then retired 
8 to a Donative, which he had at Milton near Cambridge, where he preached conſtantly, 
and relieved the poor, and had their children taught to read at his own charge, and 
made up differences among the neighbours. Here he ſtaid till the promotion of Df. 
John Wilkins to the Biſhopric of Cheſter in 1668, when he was by his intereſt and recom- 
mendation preſented to the Rectory of St. Laurence Jewry. But during the building of 
that Church, upon invitation of the Court of Aldermen, in the Mayoralty of Sir Lag 
| EO _ jam 
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| [A] Made Proveft of King's College.] „It cannot, “ hope none will be hard upon him, that he was 
(1) Funeral Ser- ee ſays Dr. Tillotſon (1), be denied, (nor am I much ** contented upon ſuch terms to be in a capacity to do 
Os * concerned to diſſemble it) that here he poſſeſſed an- ** good in bad times.“ 
Whicheet, % other man's place, who by the iniquity of the LB] In 1658 he wrote a copy of Latin werſes upon $7 
« times was wrongfully ejected; ] mean, Dr. Collins, the death of Oliver Cromwell.) It is printed in Mu- E 


„e the famous and learned Divinity-Profeſſor of that /arum Cantabrigienſium Luctus & Gratulatio : ille in 
— 


* 


Univerſity ; during whoſe life (and he lived many funere Oliveri Angliæ, Scotiæ, & Hiberniæ Protecto- 
« years after) by the free conſent of the College there ris; hac de Ricardi ſucceſſione feliciſima, ad eundem - 
„% were two ſhares out of the common dividend allotted Cambridge 1658 in 4to. Dr. Whichcot's verſes are 
to the Provoſt, one whereof was conttantly paid to as follow: | | 

„ Dr. Collins, as if he had been ſtill Provoſt. To | 


„this Dr. Whichcot did not only give his conſent Nen male mutati mores, & lenior ætas; 


„without which the thing could not have been done) 
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but was very forward tor the doing of it, though 
hereby he did not only conſiderably leſſen his own 
profit, but likewiſe incur no ſmall cenſure and 
hazard as the times then were. And leſt this had 
not been kindneſs enough to that worthy perſon, 
whoſe place he poſſeſſed, in his laſt will he left 
his ſon, Sir John Collins, a legacy of one hundred 
pounds. And as he was not wanting either in re- 
ſpect or real kindneſs to the rightful owner; ſo 
neither did he ſtoop to do any thing unworthy to 
obtain that place, for he never took the Covenant. 
And not only fo, but by the particular friendſhip 


and intereſt which he had in ſome of the chief vi- 


ſitors, he prevailed to have the greateſt part of the 
Fellows of that College exempted from that impo- 


ſition; and preſerved them in their places by that 
And to the Fellows, that were ejected by 


means. 
the Vi/itors, he likewiſe freely conſented, that their 
full dividend for that year ſhould be paid them, 
even after they were ejected. Among theſe was 
the reverend and ingenious Dr, Charles Maſon, 
upon whom, after he was ejected, the College did 
confer a good Living, which then fell in their gift, 
with the conſent of the Provoſt, who knowing him 
to be a worthy man, was contented to run the ha- 
zard of the diſpleaſure of thoſe times. So that I 


I 


Olim vexdarunt animas, formidine pœnæ 
Mentes tor ſerunt Caupones Relligionis, 
Dues Chriflus ducit, Romanus Apoftata cogit : 


Fledtis amore Deus, ' ſed Papa timore coercet : 
Iuſtruit ille animum, CG placido lenimine mentem 


Suaviter emollit, miroq; favore relaxat ; 
Deſtruit hic corpus miſerum, carnemq; flagellis © 
Afligit, propriis quo poſſit ſubdere wotis. | 
Due prohibent removet, raptuſq; furore Gebennæ 
Allegans carlos ad Tartara dira remittit. ks 
Vis, dolus, & fraudes ſunt inflrumenta malignt 
Paſtoris, Sataneq; artes, quas pura repellit 
Relligio, nec cœliſtes finit ce ſceleſtos. 

Magna fides penetrat Cor ſpiritualibus armis, 


Aggreditur victrix, totum peragraig; per Orbem, 


Plena ſui, ſubnixa Deo, carnalia ſpernens. 
Sobrius auſculta veterum quid 23 narrat : 
ata trahunt homines cruciatibus ingenioſos. 


| Decumbunt tremuli non ficca-morte Tyranni. 


| Arte ſud pereant ſemper ( juſtiffima Lex oft ) 


Artifices nequam, quos inclementia pulſat. 

At Pater hic Patriæ non eſt tormenta minatus, 
Annoſuſque expirat, & alta in pace quieſcit. 
Filius aſcendit femilis gratuſq; Britamnis, | 
Quæg Deum ſapiunt ſeit pectora floctere lente. 
Nam Ratione animum generoſum ducere ſuave off ; 
At mentem ingenuam trahere ingratum atq; moleſtum. 


Wk />P.s 


(e) Idem, ibid. 


WI Fo 


| liam Turner, he preached before that honourable Auditory at Guild-Hall Chapel every 
Sunday in the afternoon with great acceptance and approbation, for about the ſpace of 


ſeven years. When his Church was built, he beſtowed his pains there twice a week, where 
he had the general love and reſpect of his pariſh, and a very conſiderable and judicious 
Auditory, though not very numerous, by reafon of the weakneſs of his voice in his 
declining age. A. little before Eaſter in the year 1683 he went down to Cambridge, 


«6c 


where upon taking a great cold, he fell into a diſtemper, which in a few days put a 
He died in the houſe of his ancient and learned friend D 


Chriſt's College (c) in May 168g, and was interred in the Church of 


riod to his life CJ. 
8 Maſter 6 


r. Cud- 


St. Laurence Jewry, his Funeral Sermon being 1 by Dr. John Tillotſon, in 


which his character is drawn to great advantage [ 
at London 1698 in 8vo, with a preface by the 


His Select Sermons were printed 
ate Earl of Shafteſbury, author of the 


Chara#eriſticks [E] ; and four other volumes of his Diſcourſes were publiſhed by Dr. 


c] Which in a few days put a period to his life. 
He died with uncommon ſentiments of piety and de- 
votion. He expreſſed great diſlike of the principles 
of ſeparation ; and ſaid, that he was the more defirous 


to receive the Sacrament, that he might declare his full 


communion with the Church of Chrift all the world over. 
He diſclaimed Popery, and, as things of near affinity 


with it, or rather parts of it, a// ſuperflition and uſur- 


ion the conſciences of men. 
7451 Hi Funeral Sermon being preached by Dr. Fobn 
Tillotſon, in which bis character is drawn to great ad. 
wantage.) I ſhall not, ſays Dr. Tillotſon, inſiſt 
«« upon his exemplary piety and devotion towards 
„ God, of which his whole life was one continued 
« teftimony. Nor will I praiſe his profound learn- 
« ing, for which he was juſtly had in ſo great repu- 


% tation. The moral improvements of his mind, 


« @ god-like temper and diſpoſition (as he was wont to 
« call it) he chiefly valued and aſpired after ; that 
at univerſal charity and goodneſs, which he did con- 


4 tinually preach and practiſe. His converſation was 
c exceeding kind and affable, grave and winning, 
6 p_ and profitable, 


He was flow to declare 

s judgment, and modeſt in delivering it. Ne- 
ver paſſionate, never peremptory ; ſo far from im- 
<«« poſing upon others, that he was rather apt to yield. 
« And though he had a moſt profound and well 


* poized judgment, yet he was of all men I ever 


„ knew the moſt patient to hear others differ from 


* him, and the moſt eaſy to be convinced, when good 


«© reaſon was offered; and, which is ſeldom een, 
more apt to be favourable to another man's reaſon 
than his own. Studious and inquiſitive men com- 
«© monly at ſuch an age (at forty or fifty at the ut- 
„ moſt) have fixed and Eule their judgments in moſt 
points, and as it were made their /aft underfland- 
ing ; ſuppoſing that they have thought, or read, or 
* heard what can be ſaid on all fides of things; 

and after that they grow poſitive and impatient of 
contradiction, thinking it a diſparagement to them 
to alter their judgment. But our deceaſed friend 
was ſo wiſe, as to be willing to learn to the laſt, 
knowing that no man can grow wiſer without ſome 
*« change of his mind, without gaining ſome know- 
ledge, which he had not, or correfting ſome error, 
„Which he had before. He had attained ſo perfect 

a maſtery of his paſſions, that for the latter and 
«« greateſt part of his life he was hardly ever ſeen to 
be traniported with anger ; and as he was extreme- 
ly careful not to provoke any man, ſo not to be 
«© provoked by any, uſing to ſay, If I proweke a man, 
« he is the worſe for my company ; and if I ſuffer my 
« ſelf to be provoked by him, 1 ſhall be the worſe for 
« his. He very ſeldom reproved any perſon in com- 
pany otherwiſe than by ſilence, or ſome ſign of 
unenſineſs, or ſome very ſoft and gentle word; 
which yet from the reſpect men generally bore to 
„ him did often prove effectual. For he underſtood 


to it in the moſt eaſy and effectual ways. He was 
e a great encourager and kind director of young Di- 
vines, and one of the moſt candid hearers of Ser- 
mons, I think, that ever was ; ſo that though all 
men did mightily reverence his judgment, yet no 
% man had reaſon to fear his cenſure. He never 
« _ of himſelf, nor ill of others, making good 

at ſaying of Pauſa in Tully, Neminem alterius, 


Vor. X. 


« afliſtance of God's grace (which he continuall 


human nature very well, and how to apply himſelf 


John 


% qui ſue confideret virtuti, invidere, that no man is 
apt to envy the euorth and virtues of another, that 
* bath any of his own to truft to. In a word, he 
an excellent temper, great condeſcention, long care 
and watchfulneſs over himſelf, together with the 

im- 
plored and mightily relied upon) are apt to coor 
Particularly he excelled in the virtues of converſati- 
on, humanity, and gentleneſs, and humility, a pru- 
dent and peaceable and reconciling temper.” As he 
had a plentiful eſtate, ſo he was of a very charitable 


cc 


diſpoſition ; which yet was not ſo well known to 


many, becauſe in the diſpoſal of his charity he very 


much affected ſecrecy. He frequently beſtowed his 


alms on poor houſe-keepers, diſabled by age or ſick - 
neſs to ſupport themſelves, thinking thoſe to be the 
moſt proper objects of it. He was rather frugal in 
expence upon himſelf, that ſo he might have where- 
withal to relieve the neceſſities of others. And he 


was not only charitable in his life, but in a very beau- 
tiful manner at his death, bequeathing in pious and 


charitable legacies to the value of a thouſand pounds: 
to the Library of the Univerſity of Cambridge fifty 
pounds, and of King's College one hundred pounds, 
and of Emanuel College twenty pounds; to which 


College he had been a conſiderable benefactor before, 


having founded three ſeveral Scholarſhips there to the 


value of a thouſand pounds, out of a charity, with 
the diſpoſal whereof he was intruſted, and which not 
without great difficulty and pains he at laſt received. 
To the poor of the ſeveral places, where his eſtate lay, 
and where he had been Miniſter, he gave above one 
hundred pounds. Among thoſe, who had been his 
ſervants, or were ſo at his death, he diſpoſed in an- 


nuities and legacies in money to the value of above 
To other charitable uſes, and 
above three hundred 


three hundred pounds. 
among his poor relations, 
pounds. To every one of his tenants he left a legacy 
according to the proportion of the eſtate they held by 
way of remembrance of him ; and to one of them, 
who was gone much behind, he remitted in his will 
ſeventy pounds. And as became his great goodneſs, 
he was ever a remarkably kind landlord, forgiving 
his tenants, and always making abatements to them 
for hard years or any other accidental loſſes that hap- 
pened to them. He made likewiſe a wiſe proviſion 
in his will to prevent law-ſuits among the legatees, by 
appointing two or three perſons of the greateſt pru- 
dence and authority among his relations final arbitra- 
tors of all differences that ſhould ariſe. 

[E] His Select Sermons were printed at London in 
1698 in 8vo, with @ Preface by the late Earl of Sbafte f- 
bury, author of the CharaReriſtics.]J As this preface 
is written by ſo remarkable a perſon, we ſhall give 
{ome conſiderable extracts from it. He obſerves, that 
when <ve confider the nature of Preaching, how excel- 
lent an order and eftabliſhment it is ; how highly raiſed 
and magnified in the Chriſtian world ; ⁊uben aue conſider 


numbers of holy men ſet apart for this great work, bau- 


ing all advantages given them, the better to ſet forth 
thoſe glorious truths of Revelation, and to create a re- 
wverence of Religion in the minds of nen; when «we con- 
fider the folemnity of a Church-aſſembly, and the awful 
preſence and authority of the Chriſtian Orator ; wwe may 
be apt to wonder perbaps, why que ſee not greater and 
more happy effetts hereof in the wworid. However, we 
M m | 


had all thoſe virtues, and in a high degree, which 
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John Jeffery, Archdeacon of Norwich, at London 1702 in 8 vo. 


muſt of neceſſity conclude, that this inſtitution being un- 
doubtedly ſo powerful a ſupport of our | Religion, if fuch 
Geb as theſe were not upbeld, if ſuch authority as 
this did not ſubſiſt, the conſequence would be, that as in a 
little time there would be no more Chriſtianity left in 
the world, fo neither any morality ; fince notwithfland- 
ing all the helps of preathing, and 'the aſſiſlance and 
ſupport which wirtue receives from hence, the lives of 
men are flill ſo far from being reformed, and the world 
fo little improved in theſe latter agts. But how reve- 
rently fo ever du, have cauſe to think- concerning this 
inſtitution, and the undoubted good effetts of it upon man- 


Lind, and whatever ' high opinion and eſteem wwe may 


6% Hobbes. 


Leviathan, pag. 
47+ 


juſtly have of their performance, in whoſe hands this 
power is placed; it ſeems not wholly impoſſible, but that 


there may be fume defect in this great affair; and that 


the cauſes of ill ſneceſi may not lie altogether in the de- 
pravity, perverſeneſs, or flupidity of mankind, who are 
the hearers and readers f theſe doftrines. In ſome coun- 
tries, and amongſt ſome ſorts of Chriſtians, ave have 
ſeen, that the whole of this inflitution has not been ap- 
propriated to ſpirituals; but that a great part of thoſe 


divine exhortations have had fomething in common with 


the policies of the world and the affairs of government. 
And, of whatſoever benefit this may have been to man- 
hind, or to the peace of the Chriſtian world, it muſt be 
owned, that preaching itſelf will be ſo much the leſi api 
to make any happy revolution in manners, as it has at 
any time been ſerviceable to revolutions in State, or to 
the ſupport of any other intereſt than that of Chriſt's 
Kingdim. Nor do we find, fince the arts of Govern- 
ment and myſteries of Religion have been thus ſuited to- 
gether, that either has been much advantaged by the 
union, it having never yet appeared, that Divinity has 
been greatly bettered by policy, or that policy has been any 


 ewhere mended by Divinity. Amongſt thofe writers, 


* who have been forward in making this unproſper- 
* ous alliance, and building a political Chriſtianity, 


e there has been one (*) of our Nation (in the time 


« wherein our author lived) who whether he may have 
% been ſerviceable any way to the civil Government 


or Chriſtian Church, it may be concluded at leaſt, 
that he has done but very ill ſervice in the moral 


« world. And however other parts of Philoſophy 


« may be obliged to him, Ethics will appear to have 
„na great ſhare in the obligation. He has indeed 
with great zeal and learning been oppoſed by all 


« the eminent and worthy Divines of the Church of 
„England; and had the ſame induſtry been applied 


to the correction of his moral principles, as has 


« been beſtowed in reſuting ſome other of his errors, 
«© jt might perhaps have been of more ſervice to Re- 
« ligion in the main. This is he, who reckoning up 
the paſſions or affections, by which men are held 
«« together in ſociety, live in peace, or have any 
« correſpondence one with another, forgot to men- 
« tion kindneſs, friendſhip, ſociableneſs, love of com- 
«« pany and converſe, natural affection, or any thing 
« of this kind; I ſay forgot, becauſe I can ſcarcely 
think ſo ill of any man, as that he has not by 
experience found any of theſe affections in himſelf, 
and conſequently, that he believes none of them to 
«+ be in others. But in the place of other affections 
or good inclinations of whatever kind, this author 
has ſubſtituted only one maſter-paſſion, fear, which 
4 has in effect devoured all the reit, and left room 
© only for that infinite paſſion towards pozver after 
© tower, natural (as he affirms) to all men, and never 
« ceaſing but in death. So much leſs good nature has 
« he left with mankind, than what he allows the 
«+ worlt of beaſts; having allotted to us in the way 
of our nature ſuch miſchievous paſſions as are un- 
«© known to them, and not ſo much as allowed us 
any degree of their good ones, ſuch as they all are 
„ known to have, and are never wanting to exert to- 
« wards their own kind, by which excellency of na- 
< ture (ſo little reckoned upon in the caſe of mankind) 
« their common intereſt is duly ſerved, and their ſpe- 
* cies propagated and maintained. Had not the poi- 
« ſon of theſe immoral, and (in reality) atheiftical 
«« principles been diffuſed more than it is eaſy to ima- 
« pine, (at that time eſpecially when Dr. Whichcot 
«« appeared,) we ſhould perhaps, where morality was 


La 
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concerned, have heard leſs of terror and puniſpb- 
« ment, and more of moral refitude and good nature. 
At leaſt, it ſhould not have grown cuſtomary to 


explode good nature, and detract from that good, 


« whichis aſcribed to natural temper, and is account- 
« ed natural afeion, as having ground and founda- 
tion in mere nature. On the contrary it would have 
been the buſineſs of thoſe, who managed the cauſe 
of Religion, to have contended for theſe better diſpo- 
„ fitions, and to have ſhewn how deep a root and 
* foundation they had in human nature; and not, 
«« juſt contrary-wiſe, to have built on the ruin of 
„ theſe. For with ſome people this was then become 
* a method to prove Chriſtianity. Revelation was 
to owe its eſtabliſhment to the depreſſion and lower- 
ing of ſuch principles as theſe in the nature of man; 
and the weakneſs of theſe was made the ſtrength of 
Religion. As if -nature and religion were ene- 
mies; a thing indeed ſo unthought of amongſt the 
„ heathens, that piety (which was their beſt word to 
© ſignify Religion) had more than half its ſenſe in na- 
„ tural and good affection, and ſtood not only for the 
„ adoration and worſhip of God, but for the natural 
« affections of parents to their children, and of chil- 
« dren to their country, and indeed of all men in 
their ſeveral relations one to another. It muſt be 
„ confeſſed, that it has been the reproach of ſome 


« ſets of Chriſtians amongſt us, that their Religion 


© appeared to be in a manner oppoſite to good-na- 
«« ture, and founded in moroſeneſs, ſelfiſhneſs, and i)!- 
„will to mankind ; things not eaſily reconcileable 
« with a Chriſtian ſpirit. But certainly it may be 


« ſaid of the Church of England, if of any Church in 


* the world, that this is not her ſpirit ; but it is by 
characters and features juſt contrary to theſe, that 
„this Church ſhews herſelf above all others moſt 


% worthily and nobly Chriſtian. 


„It is certain, that there is nothing more con- 


„ tended for by thoſe, who would not willingly ad- 


* mit a Deity ; nor is there any thing of greater uſe 
« to them in their way of reaſoning, than to have 
« it paſs as current, that there are in man no natural 
principles inclining him to ſociety, nothing that 
„% moves him to what is moral, juſt, and honeſt, ex- 
e cept a proſpe& of ſome different good, ſome advan- 
« tage of a different ſort from what attends the acti- 
% ons themſelves. Nor is it ſtrange that they, who 
„ have brought themſelves off from ſo much as be- 
& lieving the reality of any ingenuous action, 
“performed by any of mankind, merely through 
good affection and a rectitude of temper, ſhould 
*« be backward to apprehend any goodneſs of that 
„ ſort in a higher nature than that of man. But 


doit is ſtrange to conceive, how men, who pretend a 


« notion and belief of a ſupreme power acting with 
„the greateſt goodneſs, and without any inducement 
é but that of love and good-will, ſhould think it un- 
« ſuitable to a rational creature derived from him to 
act after his example, and to find pleaſure and 
„ contentment in works of goodneſs and bounty, 
„% without other proſpet. But what is yet more un- 
& accountable is, that men, who profeſs a Religion, 
« where love is chiefly enjoined, where the heart is 
„ expreſly called for, and the outward action without 
* that is diſregarded, where charity (or kindneſs) is 
„made all in all; that men of this perſuaſion ſhould 
combine to degrade the principle of good nature, 
and refer all to reward; which, being made the 
« only motive in men's affections, muſt exclude all 
«« worthy and generous diſpoſitions, all the love, cha- 
« rity, and affection, which the Scripture enjoins, and 
„without which no action is ve in the fight of 
„God or man, or in itſelf deſerving of notice or kind 
„reward.“ But perhaps, Continues Lord Shafteſbury, 
one reaſon of this misfortune has been, that ſome men, 
aubo have meant fincerely well to Religion and virtue, 
have been afraid, leſi by advancing the principle of 
good nature, and laying too great a fireſs upon it, the 
apparent need of ſacred Revelation (a thing ſo highly 
important to mankind) ſhould be in ſome meaſure taken 
away, So that they avere forced in a manner to wound 


VIx ru, and give way to the imputation of being (e) Expreſſion of 
mercenary, and of (*) acting in a flaviſh ſpirit in ways Dr. Whichca's 
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© WHITBY (DANIEL), a very learned Engliſm Writer A], was ſon of 2 
Clergyman, and born at Ruſden or Ruſhden in Northamptonſhire in the year 1638. He 


of Religion, rather than admit a ſort of rival (in their 


fenſe) to the faith of Divine Revelation; ſeeing that 
Chriſtianity ( they thought ) <vould by this means be made 
% neceſſary to mankind, if it ſhould be allowed, that 
men could find any happineſs in virtue, but what is in 
reverſion. Thus one party of men fearing the conſe- 
quences, which may be drawn from the acknowledgment 
of moral and ſocial principles in human kind to the proof 
of a Deity's exiſtence ; and another party fearing as 
much from thence to the prejudice of Revelation, each 
bawe in their turn made war (if 1 may ſay ſo) even 
on virtue it/elf, having exploded the principle of good- 
nature; all enjoyment or ſatisfation in ads of kinaneſ; 
and love; all 

and moderate deſires; and, in ſhort, all virtue or foun- 
dation of wirtue, unleſs that perhaps may be called 
merit or virtue, which is left remaining, when all ge- 
nerofity, free inclination, public ſpiritedneſi, and every 
thing elſe befides private regard is taken away. If this 
may be ſaid to be our caſe under this diſpute, and that 
true Religion itſelf (which is love) be thus endangered, 
and morality ſo ill treated between two ſuch different 
and diflant parties; if each of theſe, notwithſtanding 
their vaſt diſagreement, do yet in this matter ſo fatally 
agree, to decry human nature, and deſtroy the belief of 
any immediate good or happineſs in virtue, as a thing 
any way ſuitable to our make and conſtitution 3 there is 


then ſo much the more need of ſome great and known man 


to oppoſe this current; and here it is that our author has 


appeared ſo fignally, Whatſoever ( ſays be) ſome have 


ſaid, Man's Nature is not ſo untoward a thing (unleſs 
it be abuſed) but that there is a ſecret hmpathy in hu- 
man nature with virtue and honeſty, which gives a 
man an intereſt even in bad men. God, in infinite 
wiſdom, has ſo contrived, that if an intellectual being 
ſink itſelf into ſenſuality, or any way defile and pollute 
itſelf, then miſeries and torments ſhould befal it in this 


ſtate.—— VIE Tur and Vic (/a he) are the foun- 


dations of Peace and Happineſs, or Sorrow and Miſe- 


7y.—— There is inberent puniſbment belonging to all 


vice, and no power can divide or ſeparate them. For 
though God ſhould not in a pofitive way inflict pu- 
niſhment, or any inſtrument of God puniſh a ſinner, 


yet he would puniſb himſelf; his miſery and unhappi- 


neſs would ariſe from himſelf. ——Thus ſpeaks our ex- 
cellent Divine and truly Chriſtian Philoſopher, whom 
for his appearing thus in defenſe of natural goodneſs, wwe 
may call the Preacher of Good-nature. This is what 
he inſiſts on every where ; to make this evident, is, in a 
manner, the ſcope of all his diſcourſes. | 

« As for our author himſelf, what his life was; 
how great an example of that happy temper and 
«« god-like diſpoſition, which he laboured to inſpire ; 
% how much he was for the excellency of his life and 
admirable temper eſteemed and beloved of all, and 
« even in the worſt of times, when feuds and ani- 
moſities on .the account of Religion were higheſt 
„ (during the time of the late great troubles,) how 
* his character and behaviour drew to him the re- 
«« ſpect of all parties, ſo as to make him be remark- 
„ ably diſtinguiſhed, how much in eſteem he was 
„with the greateſt men; and how many conſtant 
„ hearers he had of the beſt rank and greateſt note 
« even of the moſt eminent Divines themſelves, this 
1s ſufficiently known. And the teſtimony, which 
the late Archbiſhop Tillotſon has given of him, 
tho! it be in a funeral Sermon, is known to be in no- 
thing ſuperior to his deſert. The Sermons, which 
are here printed, have been ſelected out of num- 
bers of others leſs perfect; there being not any of 
« our author's extant, but ſuch as were written after 
„ him at Church, he having uſed no other than very 
* ſhort notes, not very legible, though theſe have been 
of great uſe to the publiſher, in whoſe hands they 
have been. The unpoliſhed ſtyle and phraſe of our 
author, who drew more from a College than a 
Court, and who was more uſed to ſchool- learning, 
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notion of happineſs in temperate - cour ſes 


became 
« them from the pulpit, they muſt of neceſſity appear 
to have a roughneſs in them, which is not found in 
other Sermons more accurately penned by their au- 


* 


* thors. For though the publiſher has ſometimes 


«« ſupplied him out of himſelf by transferring to a 
«« deſective place that, which be found in ſome other 
«« diſcourſes, where the ſame ſubje& was treated; yet 
“ fo great a regard was had to the very text and 
« letter of this author, that he would not offer to 
t alter the leaſt word; and wherever he has added 
« any thing to correct the moſt apparent omiſſion, or 
«* fault of the pen-man, he has taken care to have it 
“marked in different characters; that nothing might 
appear as our author's own, which was not per- 
« fectly his. Though ſome others in the world have 
« been ſince very far from this caution, ſince of late 
„ ſome things have been ſet out in our author's name, 
« which his beſt friends diſown to be his, and which 
any one, who ſtudies him in his genuine works, 
will eafily know to be unworthy of him. | 
And now, when theſe diſadvantages, which have 
been mentioned, are conſidered, ſince they are no 


«© more than what ſenſible people will eaſily make 


allowance for; it is preſumed, there may be in the 
«« world ſome perſons, who will notwithſtanding think 
« theſe Sermons to be of worth, and may perhaps 
„ diſcover in them ſome peculiar beauties, ſuch as are 
«« not to be deſpiſed for want of that ornament, which 
might have accompanied them. I know that there are 
% now growing up in the world too many, who are 
«« prejudiced againſt all pulpit-diſcourſes, and who in 
* this profane age are led to think not only the I i- 
* zution of Preaching, but even the Goſpel itſelf, and 
& our holy Religion to be a fraud. But notwithſtand- 
« ing all the prejudice of this kind, it is to be hoped, 
that even ſome of theſe perſons (if they have any 


„ candour left) may be induced to applaud ſome 


« things, that they may meet with here, ſo as from 
« hence perhaps to like Chriſtianity the better. This 
«© we may with aſſurance ſay, that were there beſides 
« ours any Religion, ancient or modern, that had ſo 


* admire and reverence him, and though a Prieſt of 
« that Religion, and bound to comply with eftabliſh- 
ed ſuperſtition, would praiſe his virtue, and per- 
«© haps be the forwardeſt to extol his ſentences and 
« works in oppoſition to our ſacred Religion. But 
« this is hard, that even Heathen Religion and Pagan- 
« i/m-can be more mildly treated, and cauſe leſs aver- 
„ fion than Chriſtianity. To ſuch men as theſe I 
can ſay nothing farther, but if they, who are thus ſet 
e againſt Chriſtianity, cannot be won over by any 
„ thing they may find here, yet we may aſſure our 
« ſelves at leaſt of this good effect from hence, that 
„ the excellent ſpirit, which is ſhewn here, and that 
„ vein of goodneſs and humanity, which appears 
„throughout theſe diſcourſes, will make ſuch as are 
already Chriſtians to prize and value Chriſtianity 
the more; and the fairneſs, ingenuity, and impar- 
& tiality, which they may learn from hence, will be 


a ſecurity to them againſt the contrary temper of 


N other irreconcileable enemies to our holy 
n | | 

» [4] 4 very learned Engliſh writer.) His writings 
ſufficiently ſhew this, of which the following is a 
catalogue: I. Romiſb Doctrines not from the beginning. 
Or a Reply to what S. C. (or Serenus Creſſy) a Roman 
Catholick hath returned ta Dr. Picrce's ſermon preached 
before his Majefly at Whitehall Febr. 1. 1662. in Vin- 
dication of our Church againſi the Novelties of Rome. 


By Daniel Whitbie, M. A. and Fellow of Pin. Coll. 


Oxon. London 1664 in 4to. Dedicated to Dr. Seth 
Ward Biſhop of Exeter. II. Ade c cri: Or, an 
Anſwer to Sure Footing, /o far as Mr. Whitby is con- 
cerned in it. Wherein the Rule and Guide of Faith, 
the Intereſt of Reaſon, and the Authority of the Church 
in matters of Faith are fully handled and windicated 


than to the converſation of the faſhionable world, from the exceptions of Mr. Serjeant and petty flirts of 
may poſlibly but ill recommend his ſenſe to the ge- Fiat Lux. Together with an Anſever to Five Dueſlions 
nerality of readers. And ſince none of theſe diſ- propounded by a Roman Catholic. By Daniel Whitby, 


*« courſes were ever deſigned for the world in any M. A. Coll. Trin. Oxon. Soc. Oxford 1668 in 8vo. 


other manner than he, once for all, pronounced 


III. Avyes rig Iligtws, An Endeavour to evince the cer- 
tainty 


divine a man as this to ſhew, theſe very men would 
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(e) Wood, 4th. became a Commoner of Trinity College in Oxford in 1659, and was elected Scholar 


Oxon, vol. 2, col. 
106. 2d edit. 


(6) Idem, Faſti 
Oxon, vol. 2. col. 
114. 

(c) Idem, ibid. 
col. 127. 


of that Houſe on the 13th of June 1655 (a). 


April the 2oth 1657 he took the degree 


of Bachelor of Arts (b), and April the zoth 1660 that of Maſter (c); and 1664 was 
elected perpetual Fellow of his College. He afterwards became Chaplain to Dr. Seth 
Ward Biſhop of Saliſbury, who collated him in October 1668 to the Prebend of 


Yateſbury in that Church, and in the latter end of November following t 


tainty of Chriftian Faith in general, and of the Reſur- 
reftion of Chriſt in particular. Oxford 1671 in 8vo. 
IV. A Diſcourſe concerning the Idolatry of the Church 
of Rome ; wherein that charge is juſtified, and the pre- 
tended refutation of Dr. Stillingfleet's Diſcourſe is an- 
\fwered. London 1674 in 8vo. V. The Abfurdity and 
Laalatry of Hoſt-Worſhip proved, by ſhewing how it an- 
fevers what is ſaid in Scripture and the writings of the 
fathers ; to ſhew the folly and idolatry committed in the 
evorſhip of the Heathen Deities. fo a full anſwer to 
all thoſe pleas, by which Papiſts would wipe off the charge 
of Idolatry; and an Appendix againſt Tranſubſſantial ion; 
with ſome reflefions on a late Popiſh buok, called, The 
Guide of Controverſies. London 1679 in 8vo. VI. 
A Diſcourſe concerning the Laws Eecleſtaſtical and Civil 
made again: Hereticks by Popes, Emperors and Kings, 
Provincial and General Councils, approved by the Church 
of Rome. Shewing, 1. What Proteflamt ſubject may 
expect to ſuffer under à Popiſh Prince acting according 10 
thoſe Laws. 2. That no Oath or Promiſe of fuch a 


Prince can give them any juſt ſecurity, that he will not 


execute theſe laws upon them. With a Preface againſt 
per ſecuting and deſtroying Hereticks. London 1682 in 


4t0. Reprinted at London 1723 in 8vo, with an In- 


troduction by Biſhop Kennet, who aſcribes this piece 
to Dr. Maurice, but reclaimed by Dr. Whitby himſelf 
in his Twefve Sermons preached at the Cathedral of 


Sarum, p. 256. and 302. VII. The Proteſtant Recon- 


ciler, humbly pleading for condeſcention to Diſſenting Bre- 
thren in things indifferent and unneceſſary, for the ſake of 
Peace; and ſbecuing how unreaſonable it is to make ſuch 
things the neceſſary conditions of Communion. By a well- 
ewiſher to the Churche's Peace, anda Lamenter of her ſad 


Di vin. London 1683 in 8vo. This book was 
| anſwered by ſeveral writers, viz. 1. Laurence Wo- 


mack, D. D. in his Suffragium Proteftantium : Wherein 
our Governors are juſtified in their impoſitions and pro- 
ceedingi againſt Diſſenters, Meiſner alſo, and the Verdict 
reſcued from the cavils and ſeditions ſophifiry of The 
Proteſtant Reconciler. London 1683 in Svo. 2. 
David Jenner, B. D. ſometime of Caius College in 
Cambridge, afterwards Rector of Great Warley in 
Eſſex, Prebendary of Sarum, and Chaplain to his 
Majeſty, in his Bifrons : or @ new Diſcovery of Treaſon 
under the fair face and maſk of Religion, and of Liberty 


of Conſcience, xc. London 1683 in 4to. 3. The 


Author of An awakening Word to the Grand- Fury men 
of the Nation, London 1683 in 4to, to which is added, 
A brief compariſon between Dan. Whitby and Titus 


| Oates: the firſt protected in his virulence to ſacred Ma- 


jeſiy by one or two of his Fautors : the ſecond puniſhed for 
his abuſes of the King's only brother by the hyal Chief: 
Fuſtice Fefferies. The firſt ſaved harmleſi in many 
preferments ( three of which are in one Church of Sa- 
rum :) the ſecond fined in-mercy no more than 100000 
pounds, 4. Samuel Thomas, M. A. in two pieces 
printed without his name, viz. Animadverfions upon a 
late Treatiſe, entitled, The Proteſtant Reconciler, &c. 
London 1683 in 8vo, and Remarks on the Preface 10 
The Proteſtant Reconciler, in a Letter to a friend: 
dated February the 28th 1682. London 1683 in 4to. 
5. The author of the pamphlet, entitled, Three /etters 
of Thanks to the Proteſtant Reconciler. 1. From the 
Anabaptiſts at Munſter. 2. From the Congregations in 
New England. 3. From the Quakers in Penſybvania. 
Dr. Whitby's book was likewiſe condemned by the 
Univerſity of Oxford in their Congregation held July 
the 21ſt 1683, and burnt by the hands of the Uni- 
verfity-Marſhal in the Schools Quadrangle. And {ome 
things in that book gave ſuch offence to Biſhop Ward, 


that he obliged our author to make a retractation, 


which be did in the following form: October the 
„th 1683. I Daniel Whitby, Doctor of Divinity, 
« Chantor of the Church of Sarum, and Rector of 
the Pariſh Church of St. Edmund's in the city and 
1 Dioceſe of Sarum, having been the author of a book 
* called, The Protefant Reconciler, which through 


Hufſborn 


* want of prudence and deference to authority I have 
** cauſed to be printed and publiſhed, am truly and 
e heartily forry for the fame, and for any evil influ- 
« ence it hath had upon the Diffenters from the 
© Church of England eſtabliſhed by Law, or others. 
And whereas it containeth ſeveral paſſages, which 
«© ] am convinced in my conſcience are obnoxious to 
„the Canons, and do reflect upon the Governors of 
« the ſaid Church, I do hereby openly revoke and 
e renounce all irreverent aud unmeet expreſſions eon- 
© tained therein, by which J have juſtly incurred the 
«« cenſure or diſpleaſure of my ſuperiors. And fur. 
thermore, whereas theſe two propoſitions have been 
* deduced and concluded from the faid book, viz; 1. 
That it is not lawful for ſuperiors to impoſe any 
« thing in the worſhip of God, that is 'not aritece- 
** dently neceſſary : 2. The datyiof not offending a 
«© weak brother is inconſiſtent with all human autho- 


** rity of making Jaws concerning indifferent things: 
I do hereby openly renounce both the ſaid propoſi- 


* tions, being falſe, erroneous, and ſchiſmatical, and 


do revoke and diſclaim all tenets, pofitions, and 


«+ aſſertions contained in the ſaid book, from whence 
% theſe poſitions can be inferred. And whereinſoever 
„ have offended therein, I do heartily beg pardon 
„of God and the Church for the ſame.” VIII. 7he 
Proteſtant Reconciler. Part II. Earneſtly perſuading 
the Diſſenting Laity to join in full Communion with 
the Church of England; and anſrwering all the objec- 
tions of the Nonconformiſts againſt the lawfulneſi of 
their ſubmiſſion unto the rights and conſlitutions of that 
Church. London 1683 in 8vo. IX. Ethices Compen- 
dium in uſum Academice Tuventutis. Oxford 1684 in 
8v0. Dedicated to the Preſident, Fellows, and Scho- 
lars of Trinity College in Oxford. X. A Treatife in 
confutation of the Latin ſervice praftiſad, and by the 
order of the Council of Trent continued in the Church of 


Rome. London 1687 in 4to. XI. The fallibility of 


the Roman Church demonſtrated from the manifeſt errors 
of the ſecond Nicene and Trent Councils, which aſſert, 
that the weneration and honorary worſhip of Images is 
a tradition Apoſtolical and primitive. London 1687 in 
4to. XII. 4 Demonſtration, that the Church of Rome 
and her Councils hade erred, by ſhewing, that the Coun- 
cils of Conflance, and Trent have, in all their Decrees 
touching Communion in one kind, contradifted the received 
Doctrine of the Church of Chrift. With an Appendix 
in anſwer io the 21ft chapter of the author of a Papiſt 
miſrepreſented and repreſented. London 1688 in 4to. 
XIII. Treatiſe of Traditions. Part J. Where it is 
proved, that we have Evidence ſufficient from Tradition : 
1. That Scriptures are the Word of God. 2. That the 


Church of England owns the true canon of the books of 


the Old Teflament. 3. That the copies of the Scripture 
have not been corrupted. 4. That the Romaniſts have 
no ſuch evidence for their Traditions. 5. That the Teſti- 
mony of the preſent Church of Rome can be no ſure evi- 
dence of Apoſtolical Tradition. 6. What Traditions may 
fſecuraly be relied upon, and what not. London 1688 
in 4to. XIV. Treatiſe of Tradition, Part II. Shewing 
the Novelty of the pretended Traditions of the Church of 
Rome ; as being firſt, not mentioned by the ancients in 
their diſcourſes of Traditions Apoftolical, truly ſo called, 
or ſo eſteemed by them. Nor ſecondly, in their avowed 
rule or ſymbol of Faith. Nev thirdly, in the inſtructiont 


given lo the Clergy concerning all thoſe things they were 


to teach the people. Nor fourthly, in the Examination of 
a Biſhop at his Ordination. Nor fifthly, in the ancient 
Treatiſe: deſigned to inſirudt Chriſtians in all the Articles 
of their Faith. Sixthly, from the Confeſſions of Romiſþ 
Doctor. With an anſwer to the arguments of Mr. 
Mumford for Tradition; and a Demonſiration, that the 


' Heathens mads ihe ſame plea from Tradition as the Ro- 


maniſis do; and that the anſwer of the fathers to it do 
fully juftify the Proteſtants. London 1689 in 410. 
XV. Conſiderations humbly offered for taking the Oath 
of Allegiance to King William and Queen Mary. Lon- 
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Oxon. ubi ſupra» 


(0 dem, Ta Of the ſaid Church, on the death of Mr. John South (d), and on the 13th of that month 
2 vol. a. accumulated the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Divinity (e), being then, or 


beginning of September 1672 he was admitted Chantor 


ſoon 


don 1689 in 4to. XVI. An Hiftorical Account of ſome 
things relating to the Nature of the Engliſh Government, 
and the conceptions which our Fore-fathers had of it ; 


after, 


to prove the truth of the Chriſtian Faith and of the 
Holy Scriptures, the other ſcornfully replied, Ii, and 
you will prove your doctrine of the imputation of original 


with ſome inferences thence made for the ſatisfation of fin from the ſame Scripture 3 intimating that he thought 


thoſe, «vho ſcruple the Oath of Allegiance to King Wil. 
liam and Queen Mary. London 1690 in 4to. XVII. 
Diſcourſe concerning the truth and certainty of the Chriſ- 
tian Faith from the extraordinary Gifts and Operations 
of the Holy Ghoſt wouchſafed to the Apoſiles and primitive 
Profeſſors of the Faith. London 1691 in 4to. XVIII. 
Several Sermons ; viz. 1. 4 Sermon on Matth. vi. 9. 
2. A Sermon preached at the Cathedral Church of Sa- 
rum 1680 on 2 Tim. iii. 5. London 1685 in 4to. 3. 
A Sermon preached before the Militia of the county of Wilts 
at their marching againſi the Duke of Monmouth, on 
Tit. iii. 1. London 1685 in 4to. 4. 4 Sermon 
preached at the Elefion of the Mayor of Saliſbury, on 
Rom. xiii. 1. London 1685 in 4to. XIX. Trac- 
tatus de verd Chriſti Deitate, adverſus Arii & Socini 
Hereſes, London 1691 in 4to. XX. A Paraphraſe 
and Commentary on the New Teſtament. London 1703 
2 Vol. in fol. The firſt volume contains the four Goſ- 
pels, and Acts of the Holy Apoſtles ; the ſecond, all 
the Epiſtles, with a Diſcourſe of the Millennium. 
To which is added a Chronology of the New Teſta- 
ment. In 1710 were publiſhed at London in fol. 
Additional Annotations to the New Teftament ; with 
ſeven Diſcourſes ; and an Appendix, intitled, Examen 
variantium Lectionum Johannis Millii in Novum Tek 
tamentum; or, an Examination of the various reading} 
in Dr. Mills New Teftament. XXI. The neceſſity and 
uſefulneſs of the Chriftian Revelation, by reaſon of the 
corruptions of the principles of Natural Religion among 
Fews and Heathens, London 1705 in 8vo. XXII. 
Reflections on ſome aſſertions and opinions of Mr. Dod- 
well, contained in a book, entitled, An Epiſtolary diſ- 
courſe proving from the Scripture and firſt fathers, that 
the Soul is a Principle naturally mortal. Shewing the 
falſbood and the pernicious conſequences of. them. To 
which is added An anſwer to a pamphlet, entitled, Some 
paſſages in Dr. Whitby's Paraphraſe and Annotations 
on the New Teſtament contrary to Scripture and the 
received Doctrine of the Church of England. London 
1707 in 8vo. XXIII. Di/courſe on thi Love of God. 
XXIV. Sermons on the Attributes of Gad. London 
1710 in two Vol. in 8vo. XXV. Four Diſcourſes, 
ſhewing, I. That the Apoftle's words, Romans the ninth, 
have no relation to any perſonal Election or Reproba- 
tion. II. That the Election mentioned in St. Paul's 
Epiſtle to the Gentiles is only that of the Gentiles to be 
God's Church and People. III. That theſe two aſſertions 
f Dr. Fohn Edwards, viz. 1. That God's foreknow- 
ledge of future contingencies depends on his Decree, and 
that be foreknows them, becauſe be decreed them : 2. 
That God did from all eternity decree the commiſſion of 
all the fins in the world, are falſe, blaſphemous, and 
render God the author of fin, IV. Being a Vinat- 
cation of my Annotations from the Doctor's cavils. To 


ewbich is added, as an Appendix, a ſhort anſwer to the 


Doctor's diſcourſe concerning the fixed term of human 
life. London 1710 in 8vo. XXVI. 4 Diſcourſe con- 
cerning, 1. The true import of the avords Election and 
| Reprobation ; and the things fignified by them in the 
boly Scriptures. 2. The Extent of Cbriſts Redemption. 
3. The Grace of God: where it is inquired, whether it 

be wouchſafed ſufficiently to thoſe, who improve it not, 
and irrefiflibly to thoſe who do improve it; and whether 
men be wholly paſſive in the work of their Regeneration? 
4. The Liberty of the Will in a State of Trial and Pro- 
bation. 5. The Perſeverance or Defe&ibility of the 
Saints: with ſome reflettions on the fiate of the Heathens, 
the Providence. and Preſcience of God. London 1710 
in 8yo, In the Preface he obſerves, that what moved 
him narrowly to ſearch into the principal of the Cal- 
viniſtical Do&rines, eſpecially that of the imputation 
of Adam's ſin to all his poſterity, was, the ſtrange 
conſequences, which attended it. After ſome years 
ſtudy. he met with one, who ſeemed to be a Deiſt ; 
and telling him, that there were arguments ſufficient 


Vol. X. 


uſes againſt the Decretaliſts. 


that doctrine, if contained in it, ſufficient to invali- 
date the truth and authority of the Scripture. The 
objection of this Deiſtical perſon our author reduces 
into this form: the truth of the holy Seripture can no 
otherwiſe be proved to any one who doubts it, but 
by reducing him to ſome abſurdity, or the denial of 
ſome avowed principle of reaſon ; but the doctrine of 
the Imputation of Adam's fin to all his Poſterity, 


fo as to render them obnoxious to God's wrath and 


eternal damnation, ſeems as contrary to the common 
reaſon of mankind as any thing can be, and ſo con- 
tains as ſtrong an argument againſt the truth of Scrip- 


ture, if it be contained in it, as any that can be of- 


fered for it. Upon this account our author ſearched 
farther into the places uſually alledged to confirm that 
doctrine, and upon inquiry found them fairly capa- 
ble of other interpretations. One doubt remained 
ſtill, whether antiquity did not give ſuffrage to this 
doctrine ; and though Voſſius roundly aſſerts this, yet 


our author upon inquiry ſound, chat all the paſſages, 


which be had collected, were either impertinent or at 
leaſt inſufficient to prove his point. And having made 
a collection of theſe matters, our author finiſhed a 
treatiſe of Orignal Sin in Latin about twenty years 
before, though he did not think proper to publiſh it. 
He tells us likewiſe, that he diſcourſed another time 
with a Phyſician, who was of opinion, that there 
was ſome cauſe to doubt of 'the truth of Scripture, be- 


cauſe it ſeems plainly to deliver the do&rine of ab. 


lute Election and Reprobation in the gth chapter of the 


Epiſtle: to the Romans; which doctrine is attended 


with more abſurdities than can be charged on them, 
who queſtion the truth of the Scriptures, and ſeems as 


' repugnant to the common notions, which mankind 


have received of the divine juſtice, goodneſs, and ſin- 
cerity, as even the ſaying, that God confidering man 
in maſſa perdita, as loſt in Adam, may delude him 
with falſe miracles, ſeems repugnant to his truth. 
And reading in Mr. Dodwell that bold ſtroke, that 


St. Paul being bred a Phariſee, ſpake in that chapter | 
ex mente Phariſzorum, according to the doctrine of the 


Phariſees concerning Fate, which they borrowed from 
the Stoicks ; this gave our author occaſion to ſet him- 
ſelf to make the beſt and exacteſt ſearch he could 
into the fenſe of the Apoſtle in that chapter ; and the 


beſt help he had to attain to the ſenſe of that chapter, 
which he has given in his Paraphraſe, he received 
from a manuſcript of Dr: Simon Patrick, Biſhop of 


Ely. Thence he went on to examine all that was 


urged in favour of theſe doctrines from the Scriptures. 


It was no ſmall confirmation to him of the places 
uſually produced, and which he reſcued from the ad- 


verſaries of the doctrine he contends for; firſt, that 


he found, that he ſtill ſailed with the ftream of anti- 
quity, ſeeing only St. Auſtin with his two boatſwains 
Proſper and Fulgentius tugging hard againſt it, and 
often driven back into it by the ſtrong current of Scrip- 
ture, reaſon, and common ſenſe : ſecondly, that he ob- 
ſerved, that the Heretics of old uſed many of the ſame 
texts of Scripture to the ſame purpoſes as the Decreta- 
liſts do at preſent. And thirdly, that the Valentini- 
ans, Marcionites, Baſilidians, Manichees, Priſcillianiſts, 
and other hereticks were condemned by the ancient 
champions of the Church upon the ſame accounts, and 
from the ſame Scriptures and reaſons, which he now 
XXVII. Tradtatus de 


Imputatione divind Peccati Adami Poſleris ejus univerſis 


in reatum. London 1711 in $vo. XXVIII. Differ. 


tatio de S. Scripturarum interpretatione ſecundum Patrum 
Commentarios, In qua probatur, 1. Scripturam eſſe 
Regulam Fidei unicam, ex qua de omnibus Articulis Fidei 
creditu neceſſariis ad ſalutem Fudicium ferendum ef, 
2. Patres five primæ vos, frve ſubſequentes non eſſe ido- 
neos S. Scripture interpretes. 3. Non poſſe Controverfias 
de S. Trinitate motas ex Patribut, Conciliis, aut Fra- 
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after, Rector of St, Edmund's Church in Saliſbury (F). He was made Prebendary of 
Taunton Regis in 1696, and died March the 24th 1725-6, aged eighty eight years. 
He was very well, and at Church the day before he died, and returning a we 

| eized 


| ditione werd Cathalica, cerio definiri. London 1714 in 


' Bvo. 


XXIX. A Diſcourſe, ſhewing, that the Expofi- 
tion, wvhich the Ante-Nicene Fathers have given of the 


texts alledged againſt the Reverend Dr. Clarke by a 


learned layman, are more agreeable to the interpretations 
Dr. Clarke, than to the interpretations of that learned 
layman. London 1714 in 8vo. XXX. A Diſſiaſive 


from engquiring into the dbctrine of the Trinity: or the dif- 


ficulties and diſcouragements, which attend the ſtudy of 
that Doctrine. London 1714 in 8vo. XXXI. H AOTIKH 
AAT EIA. Or, a Sermon proving that Reaſon is to be 
our Guide in the choice of our Religion; and that nothing 
ought to be admitted as an Article of Faith, which ts 
repugnant to the common principles of Reaſon, or is unin- 
telligible to human underſtanding. With an Appendix 
in indication of it, London 1714 in 8vo, XXXII. 
A true Account and Confutation of the Doctrine of the 
Sabellians. London 1716 in 8vo. XXXIII. Irriſio 
Dei Pannarii Romanorum. The Deriſion of the Breaden 
God wworfhipped in the Romiſh Church, gathered out of 
the holy Scriptures, the Apocryphal books, and writings of 
the holy Fathers. To which is added a Sermon preached 
at the Cathedral Church of Sarum the firſt Sunday in 
Adwent, 1715. London 1716 in 8vo. XXXIV. 
An Anſwer to Dr. Snape's ſecond Letter to the Biſhop of 

angor. London 1717 in 8vo. XXXV. A Defence 
of the Propoſitions contained in the Lord Biſpop of Ban- 
gers Sermon from p. 1 1 top. 17. And alſo of what is 
faid in his Preſervative concerning real fincerity and our 


title io the favour of God. London 1718 in 8vo. 


right 
all Chriſtians to examine the truth of all things . 


once delivered to the Saints. 


Vs give place to Charity. 


XXXVI. Diſquiſitiones modeſi® in Bulli Defenſionem 
Figei Nicænæ. : ndon 1718 in 8yo. XXX VII. Ser- 
mons on ſeveral occaſions, vis. Reajon our Guide in Re- 
ligion. Rules for the due underſtunding the divine Attri- 
butes. The holy Scripture our Rule of Faith. The 


are propoſed to them as Articles of Faitb. A fincere In- 
quiry an Excuſe for unwilling Errors. The aſſurance 
of an happy Immortality from a virtuous life. The Faith 
Of Hereſy. Another Goſ- 
pel. The nature of Abſolution. Ritual obſerwances to 
Alſo an Appendix, proving that 
there can be no aſſurance an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of 
Biſhops, Preſbyters, and Deacons, from the days of the 
Apoſiles to our preſent times, but rather a ſtrong preſump- 
tion, if not full evidence, to the contrary. London 
1720 in 8vo., XXXVIII. 4 Reply to Dr. Waterland's 
Objections againſt Dr. Whitby's Diſquiſitiones modeſtæ; 


ſhewing, 1. That he hath not anſwered one material ob- 


Jection in the whole book. 2. That be hath groſoly mi ſ- 
repreſented and diſguiſed the ſentiments of the Ante- 


Nicene- Fathers. London 1720 in 8vo. XXXIX. 


De ſecond part of a Reply to Dr. Waterland's Obje&ions 


(1) Orat. Cobort, 
ad Grecs, Þ» Is. 


againſi Dr. Whitby's Diſquiſitiones modeſtæ. Shewving 
that be hath groſily miſrepreſented and diſguiſed the ſen- 
timents of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, To which is added 
an Appendix, being a Defence of the firſl part of the 
Reply. London 1721 in 8vo. XL. Twelve Sermons 
preached at the Cathedral Church of Sarum, wiz. Of 
the Immortality 5 the foul. Of the ſpiritual nature of 
the foul. Of the Duty of delighting in God. Of moral 
Good and Evil. Of the advantages of ſelf-denial. Of 
the Satizfaion of Chrifl. The commands of God not 
grievous. The neceſſity of Holineſs to fit men for Heaven. 
God neither advantaged by our righteouſneſs, nor a ſufferer 
by our fin. To which are added two ſermons, the one 
concerning the incapacity of a-Popiſh Prince to govern a 
Proleſſant Kingdom: The other concerning the inhuman 
barbarities of the Church of Rome to all æubom they call 
Heretics or -Schiſmatics. London 1726 in 8vo. XLI. 
YEZTEPAI OPONTIAEZ, Or the laſt Thoughts of Dr. 
Whitby. Containing his correction of 7 in 
his Commentary on the New Teflament. To which ars 
added, Five Diſcourſes. Publiſhed by his expreſs Order. 
London 1727 in 8vo. In the Preface he tells us, that 
it is rightly obſerved by. Juſtin. Martyr in the be- 
ginning of bis Exhortation to the Greeks (1), that an 
exatt ſcrutiny into things doth often praduce convidtion, 
that thoſe things, which aue once judged to be right, 
were, after à more diligent enquiry into truth, found 10 


be otherwiſe. © And truly, ſays Dr. Whitby, I am 


cluded that theſe divine perſons differed only in reonw 


mode of exiſtence, which is manifeſt Sabellianiſm. 
And the judicious Dr. Cudworth (3) tells us, that 


* ſame thing, Whence ſuch abſurdities as theſe would 


© not aſhamed to ſay, this is my caſe. For when I 
« wrote my Commentaries on the New Teflament, 1 
„went on (too haſtily, I own) in the common beaten 
« road of other reputed Orthodox Divines ; conceiv- 
« ing, firſt, that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 
in one complex notion, were one and the ſame God, 
« by virtue of the ſame individual eſſence communi- 
* cated from the father. This confuſed notion 1 am now 
fully convinced by the _—_— I have offered here, 
and in the ſecond part of my Reply to Dr. Water- 
„land, to be a thing impoſſible, and full of groſs ab- 
© ſurdities and contradictions. And then, as a natural 
«*« conſequence from this Doctrine, I ſecondly con- 


« ond, in the manner of their exiſtence. And yet 

« what that can ſignify in the Son, according to this 

« dofrine, it will not, I think, be very eaſy intelli- 
« gibly to declare. That the difference can be only 
«© modal, even Dr. South hath fully demonſtrated ; 
„and that this was the opinion generally received 
*« from the fourth century, may be ſeen in the cloſe 
of my firſt Part to Dr. Waterland. And yet the 
right reverend Biſhop Bull (2) poſitively affirms, that 
this is rank Sabellianiſm in theſe words: A per ſon 
cannot be conceived without eſſence, unleſs you make a 
perſon in divine matters to 


(2) Ales go, 
Perſonam ſine 
Eſſentid concipt 
: non paſſe, mf 
nothing elſe but a mere fatueris Perſo- 
nam in Divinis 
nibil aliud efſe 
« the orthodox Anti- Arian Fathers did all of them wea* 7,5" 
* y condemn Sabellianiſm, the doctrine whereof is nd quod plane Sabel. 
© other but this, that there is but one hypoſtaſis, or lianum. lib. 4. 
« fingle individual efſence of the Father, Son, and Holy bes. 439+ 

« Ghoſt ; and conſequently, that they were indeed but 


« three names, or notions, or modes, of one and the ſelf- 2 — 3 
, one” pag. 605, 
« follow, that the Father's begetting the Son was nothing 


& but a name, notion, or mode of one Deity begetting ano- 


&« ther ; or elſe the ſame Deity under one notion begetting 

« itſelf under another notion. And when again the 
« Son or Word is ſaid to be incarnate, and to have fuf- 
« fered death for us upon the craſs, that it was nothing 
but a mere hogical notion or mode of the Deity under 
one particular notion or mode only. That the Doctrine 
of the Sabellians was exactly the ſame with that 
of thoſe, who ſtyle themſelves the Orthodox, aſſert- 
ing that the Father and the Son are numerically one 
and the ſame God, is evident from the words of 
Athanaſius (4) and Epiphanius (5), both teſtify- (4) Ovr: yg 
ing, that to ſay, that the Father and the Son were „ . 
„ gero Or Tavlos oi, of one and the ſame ſubſlance, 2 r 
% was Sabellianiſm. And ſurely, of conſequence to c. Expoſ. Fi- 
«© contend, that this is the Doctrine of England, is to dei, pag. 241. 
«« diſhonour our Church, and in effect to charge her 
with that Hereſy, which was exploded with 
ſcorn by the whole Church of Chriſt from the 6 % Mrs 
third to this preſent century. In a word, all no- —＋ 0 85 
tions of the word Perſon, beſides the plain and ob: win ZaGnnio 
« yious one, ſignifying a real and intelligent agent, an. Ano 
have been already ſo excellently baffled-and learned- „ Heres, 
ly confuted (6), that I own I am not able to roſiſt rs ny By 

the ſhining evidence of truth. Nor am I aſhamed (5) See Dr. 

to confeſs. my former miſtakes and errors in theſe ——— gap 5 
matters after ſuch ſtrong and irre ſiſtible conviction, ſee - ers. 

ing bumanum eſt errare, all men are liable to error. 
« And as upon this principle I cannot but think it 
the moſt groſs . after ſuch conviction, to 

«« perſiſt in a miſtake, ſo without queſtion it is the 

« greateſt abuſe of humility and free-thinking to at- 
„tribute ſuch open and ingenious acknowledgments 

„ to a wavering judgment, or levity of mind. . . . 

« And this my Reiractation, or change of my opi- 
nion, after all my endeavours to aſſert and efta- 

*+ bliſh a contrary doctrine, deſerves the more to be 

* conſidered, becauſe it proceeds (and indeed can pro- 

« ceed) from me for no other reaſon, but purely from 

* the. ſtrong and irreſiſtible convictions, which are 

* now upon me, that I was miſtaken.” Nothing, I 
ſay, but the laut of truth can be ſuppoſed to extort ſuch 

a retraftation from me, who having already lived''fo 

long beyond the common period of lift, can have nothing 

elſe to ds but prepare for my great change ; and in 


3 order 


(5) Kai ov i- 
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0 dei ge ſeized with a fainting, and died the night following (g). Mf: Wood gives his chatä ctet 


of Dr. Whitby, 


prefixed to þis in the following words (þ): 4% He is a perſon very well read in the Fathers and in Po- 
Lift Thoughts, «6 lemical Divinity, eſpecially as to the main part thereof, which is directed againſt 
255 2 % h f. © Papiſts. He hath been all along ſo wholly devoted to his ſeverer ſtudies, that he 
« hath ſcarce ever allowed himſelf leiſure to mind any of thoſe mean and trifting 
e) Ather. Oxon, *© worldly concerns, which adminiſter matter of gain, pleaſure, reach and cunning. 
ubi fupra. « Alſo he hath not been in the leaſt tainted with thoſe too much now. a- days practiſed 
| « arts of fraud, cozenage, and deceit.” And the writer of the Short Account of Dr. 
(% Ubi ſupra, Whitby (i) tells us, that he was in ſtature ſhort and very thin; be had a tenacious memo 
page 3· even to the laſt ; and always cloſely applied himſelf to his ſtudies. Towards the end of his 
life, his eye-/ight failing, he made uſe of an Amanuenſis. He was ever ſtrangely ignorant 
of worldly affairs, even to a degree, that is ſcarce to be conceived, He was eaſy, affable, 


pious, devout, and charitable. 


order thertanto to male my peace with God and my own 
conſcience before 1 die. To this purpoſe 1 ſolemnly appeal 
to the ſearther of hearts, and call God to witneſs, whe- 
ther ] have haſtily or rafhly departed from the common 
opinion; or rather whether I have not deliberately and 
calmly weighed the argumem on both fides drawn 
from Scripture and Antiquity? As I have mo views for 
this world, fo it cannot be imagined, that the mutives 
dratwn from intereft, ambition or ſecular glory can hae 
any place with me. Or if T1 had, neither can it be 
imagined, that I would chooſe to diſſent from the received 
opinion, the maintainers whereof are they, aubo graſp at 
Honour and preferments, and rightly think they bo the 
beft title to thoſe advantages. So that upon the while, 
VI havoe trred in changing my opinion, I defire it may 
be ob ſerweu, that my error hath mither prejudice nor 
ular views to fapport it; and that my miſtake (if 
futh it will be reputed bath beet all along attended with 
conflant prayers 10 the throw of Grace, and what hath 
always appeaved to me tobe the ſtrongeſt reaſon and moſt 
wnteniable evidente. And even yet, F any will be fo 


kind, as in the Spirit of Meeleneſs, 10 anſwty the argu- 
ments 1 have produced to juſtify my change, if it pleaſe 
God to give me the ſame degree of health. and ſoundue /. 
of mind, which by his bleſſing and goodneſs 1 now en- 
Joy, I promiſe fincerely to confider them, and to ad ſuit. 
ably to the ſtrength of the argument. But if any 
fach anſwer is attempted with angry invectiwes and 
hanghty fephiftry, aiming to be aui ſe above what is aurit- 
ten, I muſt ſay, lem dg ic, i. e. muſt re- 
main in my preſent ſentiments ;“ having in this 
Hort treatiſe ſeriouſly confurred all that 1 had ſaid in 
ny Commentary to the contrary, and fully anfwered 


the moſt conſiderable places 1 had then produced for confir- 


mation of the Dottrines 1 there too haſtily endeavoured 
10 eftabliſh. I conclude with theſe words of St. Auſtin, 
Errare poſſum, Hzreticus eſſe nolo ; that is, I may 
err, but I will not be an Heretic; as yer 7 muſt be in | | 
St. Paul's ſenſe (7), if 1 would ad apainſt the diftates (7) Titus iii, 10, 
and firong comvietions of my conſcience ; he having er- 11. 
preſil ſaid, that a Heretie is one, who is auonald netic, 
condemned in his own conſcience fir what he doth afſere. 
08 oh | 8 T 


 eFWHITELOCKE (BULSTRODE), fon of Sir James Whitelocke Knight, ao 
one of the Judges [A], by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Edward Bulſtrode of Huge- 


(% Whitelocke” 


Lr 4% ley or Hedgley-Bulſtrode in Bucks Eſq; was born Auguſt the 6th 1605 in Fleetſtreer in 
col. 34. London in the Houfe of Sir George Croke Serjeant at Law, his mother's uncle. He 
was edycated in Grammar learning in Merchant-Taylors-School, and became a Gen- 


1 tleman-Commoner of St. John's College in Oxford in Michaelmas-term 1620, but be- 


page 37. edit. 


Euliſ Afairs, fore he had taken a degree, he went to the Middle- Temple, where by the help of his father 


Loneen 1732. be became eminent for his {kill in the Common-Law, as well as in other ſtudies (a). In 
the beginning of the Long Parliament he was choſen a Burgeſs for Marlow in Bucks (5); 


[4] Sir Fame: Whitchcke Knt, and one of the 


Fudges.) He was deſcended. of a good family near 


Oakynham in Berkſhire, and born in London Novem- 

ber the 28th. 1570. He was educated in Merchant Tay- 
lors-School, elected ſcholar of St. John's pigs. in 

(1) Wood, 4th. Oxford in 1588 (1), and July the 1ſt 1594 took the 
Oxon, vol. 1, col. degree of Bachelor of Civil Law (2). He afterwards 
57%. ad edit. ſettled inthe Middle Temple, became Summer-Reader 
(2) Idem, Faſti of that houſe in the 17th year of K. James I. a Knight, 
Oxon. vol. 1. col. Member of Parliament for Woodſtock in 1620, Chief 
105. Juſtice of Cheſter, and at length one of the Juſtices 
of the Common-Pleas, as it is ſaid in his Epitaph, 


(3) Wood, 44h. though in his laſt will, of the King's Bench (3). King 


Oxon. ubi ſupra. Charles I. ſaid of him, that he was 4 flout, wiſe, 

5 and learned man, and one who | knew what belongs 10 
(4) Memorials of uphold Magiſtrates and Magiſtraty is their dignity (4). 
be Engliſh Af- In Trinity Term 1632 he fell-ill of a cold, which ſo 


i rg rg increaſed upon him that he was adviſed to go in the 


pag. II. edit. country; whereupon: he took his leave of his brethren | 


1732 in fo, the Judges and Serjeants, and was chearful with them, 
| but ſaid to them, God. be with you, I all never ſee 
_ you again; and this without the leaſt d iſturbance or 
ttouble of his thoughts; and ſoon aſter he came into 

| the country, on the 22d of June, he died; © and-on 
(5) Ibid. pag. 18. “ his death, h Ein Jem (50, the King loſt as good a 
| A ſubject, his country as good a patriot, the people as 


juſt a Judge, as ever lived. All honeſt men la- 


«--mented the loſs. of him: no man in his age left 
„behind him a more honoured. memery. His reaſon 
«« was clear and ſtrong, and his learning deep and 
«« general. He had the Latin tongue ſo perfect, that 
. «« fitting Judge of Aſſize at Oxford, when ſome Fo- 
*+ reigners, perſons of Quality, being there, and com- 


e) Ibid. pag. 39+ and in December was appointed Chairman of the Committee for drawing up the charge 
(4) Ibid. pag. 42. againſt the Earl of Strafford (c), and one of the Managers againſt him at his trial (4). 


In 


« ing to the Court to ſee the manner of our pro- 
e ceedings in matters of Juſtice, this Judge cauſed 
« them to fit down, and briefly repeated the heads of 
« his charge to the Grand Jury in good and elegant 
Latin, and thereby informed the ſtrangers and the 
*« ſcholars of the ability of our Judges, and the courſe 
« of our proceedings in matters of Law and Juſtice, He 
« underſtood the Greek very well and the Hebrew, 
© and was verſed in the Jewiſh hiſtories, and exactly 
« knowing in the hiſtory of his own country, and in 
« the pedigrees of moſt perſons of honour and quality 


in the Kingdom, and was much converſant in the 


« ſtudies. of antiquity and heraldry. He was not by 


any excelled in the knowledge of his own profeſſion 
of the Common Law of England, wherein his know- 


„ ledge of the Civil Law (whereof he was a Graduate 
% in Oxford) was a help to him. His learned argu- 
«« ments both at the Bar and Bench will confirm this 
« truth,” He was interred at Fawley near Great 
Wycomb in Bucks, where a monument is erected to 
him. There are extant of his. I. Several Speeches 
in Parliament, particularly one in a book, entitled, 


The, Sovereign's Prerogative and the ſubjeQ's Privileges 
_ diſcuſſed c. in the 3d and 4th year of King Charles J. 


London 1657 in fol. II. Lectures or. Readings in the 
Middle Temple. Hall, Auguſt the 2d 1619, on 21 Hen- 
ry V1ll. c. 13. in manuſcript in the Aſhmolean Library 
at Oxford, III. Of the Antiquity, Uſe, and Ceremony 


F laauful Combats in England ; a manuſcript, which 
begins thus, Combats, are diſtiagusſbed to be lawful and 
. unlawful Sc. formerly. in che library of Ralph Sheldon 


of Beoly Eſq. 
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(e) Ibid. p. 58. 


ce) Ibid. pay: 99- 
© (6) Ibid, p. 110. 


(i) Ibid. p. 142. 
Y bid. p. 293- 
(7) ibid. p. 342 


(=) Ibid. p. 378, 


379. 
(#) Ibid, p. 387. 


(6) Ibid. p. 365. 


WH I 


In May 1642 he was appointed one of the Deputy Lieutenants of the County of 
Bucks (e); and in January 1642-3 one of the Commiſſioners to treat of Peace with the 
(F) Ibid. page 67. King at Oxford in the name of the Parliament (F); and one of the Lay Gentlemen to 
fit among the Aſembly of Divines, in which he made a ſpeech concerning the Jus Divi- 
num of Church: government by Preſbytery (g). In 1644 he was again appointed one 
of the Commiſſioners for Peace at Oxford (); and April the 15th the year following 
one of the Commiſſioners of the Admiralty (i). In March 1647-8 he was made one of 
the four Commiſſioners of the Great Seal (&), and in October 1648 was made Attorney 


of the Dutchy of Lancaſter and King's Serjeant (1). 


December the 26th the ſame year 


he retired into the country, that he might not have any concern in the King's Trial [B]. 
February the 8th 1648-9 he was appointed one of the three Commiſſioners of . the new 
Great Seal of the Commonwealth of England (m); and on the 14th of the fame month 


was elected one of the thirty perſons for the Council of State (n). 


In June 1649 he was 


made High Steward of the City of Oxford ; and in July following was conſtituted 


Keeper of the King's Library and Medals, 


which in 1647 he had hindered from being 


ſold [C]. In November the fame year he made a ſpeech in the Houſe in defenſe of the 


[B] December the 26th the ſame year he retired into 
the country, that he might not have any concern in the 
King's trial.) He tells us (6), that on the morning of 
that day Sir Thomas Widdrington, who was another 
of the Commiſſioners of the Great Seal, and he being 
together, Mr. Smith, who was Clerk to the Com- 
mittee for preparing the charge againſt the King, 
« came to us, ſays he, with a meſſage from the Com- 
4 mittee, that they required us to come to them this 


4 day, they having ſome matters of importance, 


« wherein they deſired our advice and aſſiſtance; and 
« that we muſt not fail them. I knew what the bu- 
« ſineſs was, and I told Sir Thomas Widdrington, that 
« J was reſolved not to meddle in that buſineſs about 


«« the trial of the King, it being contrary to my 


« judgment, as I had declared myſelf in the houſe. 
„ Sir Thomas Widdrington ſaid, he was of the ſame 
judgment, and would have no hand in that buſineſs, 
* but he knew not whither to go to be out of the 


whether to ſend to him. I replied, that my coach 
was ready, and I was this morning going out of 
town purpoſely to avoid the buſineſs; and if he 
| 2 to go with me, we might be quiet at my 


ouſe in the country, till this buſineſs ſhould be 


« over, and I ſhould be glad of his company. He 
«« willingly conſented to go with me, and was not 
« long in preparing himſelf for the journey 


« January 1. my name was not brought in among 
« them, [the King's Fudges] I having declared my 


«« judgment in the houſe againſt this proceeding, and 


having abſented myſelf at the time of naming of 
them, and wholly from attending this Committee, 


« ſo that they knew my mind, and therefore did forbear 
% to name me, though I was then in ſo great an em- 
10 1 under them. But I reſolved to hazard or 
lay down all, how beneficial ſoever, or advantageous 


to me, rather than to do any thing contrary to my 


(7) Ibid. p. 415, 
416. 


«« judgment and conſcience.” _ | 
[C] Conftituted Keeper of the King's library and me- 
dali, which in 1647 he hindered from being ſold.] 
Being informed, ſays he (7), of a deſign in ſome to 
« have them ſold and tranſported beyond ſea, which 
« I thought would be a diſhonour and damage to our 
« nation and to all ſcholars therein, and fearing, that 
« in other hands they might be more ſubje& to 
“ embezzling, and being willing to preſerve them 
“for public uſe, I did accept of the trouble of 
being Library-Keeper at St. James's, and there- 
« in was encouraged and much perſuaded to it 
« by Mr, Selden, who ſwore, that if I did not un- 


* dertake the charge of them, all thoſe rare monu- 
ments of antiquity, thoſe choice books and manu- 


« ſcripts would be loſt, and, there were not the like 


* of them, except only in the Vatican, in any other 
“ library in Chriſtendom. The Council made an 
«© Order for me to be Library-Keeper of St. James's, 
and to have lodgings in the houſe belonging to the 
place, and recommended to me Mr. Duery, a Ger- 
% man by birth, a good ſcholar, and a great traveller 
« and friend to the Parliament, to be my Deputy in 
„that place, but at my liking.” 

LD] Made a ſpeech in the Houſe in defenſe of the 
Lawyers.) Some of the Members had ſhewn à great 
reſentment to that body of men, and ſaid, that ** it was 


yet in Germany, 


Lawyers. 


1 not fit for Lawyers, who were Members of Parlia- 
« ment (if any Lawyers ought to be of the Parlia- 
« ment) to plead or practiſe as Lawyers, during the 


« time that they ſat as Members of the Parliament (8).” (8) Ibid. p. 430, 
Mr. Whitelocke in his ſpeech, among other things, 431. | 


obſerved (9), that it was much urged in theſe times 
« apainſt the profeſſion of the Law and the. profeſſors 
« of it, that they are the occaſion of multiplicity of ſuits, 


(9) Ibid. p. 432. 


« and of delays in them; and therefore, after the exam- 


«« ple of ſome foreign countries, not to be permitted. 
« . , Mr. Speaker, ſays he, the reaſon of the mul- 
« tiplicity of ſuits and of Law-caſes amongſt us is the 
«« preatneſs of our trade, which cauſeth a multitude of 
« contracts, and thoſe occaſion a multitude of Law- 
« ſuits. In thoſe countries mentioned by that worthy 


« Gentleman, there is not one of his profeſſion, one 


« Merchant, nor one contract, for an hundred in Eng- 


“ land; that is the cauſe, that they have ſo few law- 
« ſuits, and we ſo many. And give me leave, Sir, 
« way; and that the Committee might not know | 


to tell him, that in the Netherlands, and countries, 


where there is much trade, there are proportionably 


as many law-ſuits, as there are in England. Ano- 
* ther ground of what I affirm is, that in foreign 
countries every mah's eſtate is diſpoſed of by their 
law after a certain rule and proportion, which the 
poſſeſſor cannot either by conveyance or by his teſ- 
tament afterwards alter. As when one dies, his 
eſtate is thus divided by the Law; his wife hath a 
part ſet out for her; the eldeſt fon hath a double 
portion, and all the other ſons have equal portions, 
and every two daughters have as much as one ſon 


of the whole eſtate of their father thus divided by 
the law. Whereas with us every poſſeſſor of an 


eſtate hath power to diſpoſe of it by his deed, or by 


<« his will, as he pleaſes, which muſt neceſſarily occa- 


„ fion the more differences and ſuits at law, upon con- 


© ftructions of theſe deeds, and wills, and conteſts of 


parties claiming, than where the known law gives 
a certain rule and diſtribution of eſtates, which none 
„ can alter. Another ground of what I ſay is the 


* freedom of our nation, where every one hath equal 
“right and title to his eſtate ; and there is as full a 
«© property to the meaneſt as to the greateſt perſon, 


% which cauſeth our countrymen to infiſt upon their 


« right and privileges, and to conteſt for them with 
„the greateſt men, or the Prince himſelf, if right of 
Law be on their fide. This occaſions many more 


« law-ſuits, than do ariſe in thoſe countries, where 


„the Boors and Peaſants do wholly depend upon the 


.« will of their Lords, to whom they are ſlaves, and 


dare not diſpute any matter of right with him, but 
*« tamely ſubmit unto their Lords good or bad plea- 


„ ſure. And though in ſome of thoſe northern coun - 


« tries they have no Counſellors at Law as a public 
„ profeſſion, becauſe the ſmallneſs of their Law bufi- 
«« neſs will not maintain them, and the great Lords 
are oft-times-their parties and judges themſelves, 

. Spain, and other coun- 


4 tries, the Doctors, and Proſeſſors of the Laws are 


«« in great numbers and credit, and gain vaſt eſtates, 
„% though by ſmall fees, yet often taken, and long 
„continuing; whereof, particularly in France, there 
« are many precedents. And if we look fo far as 
« the times of the ancient Romans and Grecians, 


« their Lawyers will be found” numerous and of 


4 60 eſteem 


(P) Ibid. e. 368. 


(r) Wa. p. 597. 
(s) Ibid, p. 625. 


(e) Ibid. p. 654+ 
(u) Ibid. p. 665. 


(qu) Ibid. p. 682. 


(x) Ibide p. 685+ 
00 Ibid. p. 686. 


(2) Ibid. p 692. 


WH 1 


Lawyers [DJ. In the beginning of November 1653 he went Embaſſador to Sweden ( p). 
(g) Ibid. p. 593+ He returned thence in July 1654 (), and in Auguſt following was made one of the 


Commiſſioners of the Exchequer (7) ; for in his abſence an alteration being made in the 
Chancery, he refuſed at his return to continue Commiſſioner of the Great Seal (5). In 
January 1656 he was choſen Speaker of the Houſe of Commons pro tempore, upon the 
indiſpoſition of him, who was lately choſen(t); and in the year following was ſummoned 
by Oliver the Protector to fit in the other Houſe by the name of Bulſtrode Lord Whire- 
locke (). In Auguſt 1659 he was Preſident of the Council of State (w), and in Octo- 
ber made one of the Committee of Safety (x); and on the iſt of November Keeper of 
the Great Seal pro tempore (y). December the goth 1659 he retired into the country 
for fear of being ſent priſoner to the Tower by ſome powerful Members of the Rump 
Parliament then newly reſtored, for his being a Member of the Commiltee of Safety; at 
which time he left the Great Seal with his wife locked up in a deſk, who delivered it to- 
Lenthal the Speaker (z). From that time till his death he lived retired in the country, 
for the moſt part at Chilton in Wiltſhire, where he died January the 28th 1675-6, and 
was interred in an iſle adjoining to the Church of Fawley near Marlow in Bucks, Se- 
veral of his Speeches [E!] were publiſhed. Beſides his Memorials of the Engliſh 


Afﬀairs | FJ, he wrote likewiſe Memorials of the Engliſh Affairs from the ſuppoſed Expe- 


dition of Brute to this Iſland, to the end of the Reign of King Fames the Firſt, Publiſhed 
from his original Manuſcript, with ſome Account of his Life and Writings, by William 


Penne, Eſq, Governor of Penſilvania; and a Preface by James Welwood, M. D. Lon- 
don 1709 in fol. Mr. Penne in his Introduction informs us, that the Manuſcripts of Mr. 
Whitelocke till remaining unpubliſhed, are, I. A Treatiſe of the Power of Princes, eſpe- 
cially in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs. II. A Diſcourſe on the Power and Practice of Parliaments. 
III. A Diſcourſe upon the riſe of Perſecution for Religion. IV. An Abridgment of the Mar- 
tyrology from the beginning of the World. The writer of the Preface to the firſt edition 
of our author's Memorials of the Engliſh Affairs, or an hiſtorical Account of what paſſed 


from the beginning of the reign of King Charles I &c. tells us, that “ he not only ſerved 
e the State in ſeveral ſtations and places of the higheſt truſt and importance both at 
home and in foreign countries, and acquitted himſelf with ſucceſs and reputation 
« anſwerable to each reſpective great character; but likewiſe converſed with books, 


« and made himſelf a large proviſion from his ſtudies and contemplation, like that 
« noble Roman Portius Cato, as deſcribed by Nepos ; he was Reipublice Peritus, & 
« Juriſconſultus, & magnus Imperator, & probabilis Orator, & cupidiſſimus literarum : 


o 


A 


5 


eſteem among them; and when the commonwealth 
«« enjoyed the greateſt freedom, this profeſſion was in 


the higheſt reputation. Sir, that worthy Gentle- 


„ man was pleaſed to mention one thing with ſome 


weight, that Lawyers were permitted to counſel and 
„ plead for men in matters touching their eſtates 
* and liberties, but in the greateſt matters of all o- 
«© thers, concerning a man's life and poſterity, Law- 
«« yers were not permitted to plead for their clients. 
« I confeſs I cannot anſwer this objection, that for a 
treſpaſs of {ix-pence value a man may have a Coun- 
* ſellor at Law to plead for him; but where his life 


«c 


and poſterity are concerned, he is not admitted this 


0 


privilege and help of Lawyers. A law to reform 
this I think would be juſt, and give right to peo- 
ple. What is ſaid in defenſe or excuſe of this cuſ- 
* tom is, that the judges are of council for the priſoners, 
* and are to ſee, that they ſhall bave no wrong. And 
are they not to take the ſame care of all cauſes, 
that ſhall be tried before them?“ 

[E] His Speeches.) I. Speech at a Conference of 
bath” Houſes, Feb. 17, 1642. London 1642 in 4to. 
II. Speech, when Serjeant Fobn Wild was ſawarn chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, in Octob. 1648, printed in 
his Memorials, III. Speech, when he was made Com- 
miſſioner of the new Great Seal, 8 Feb. 1648 ; printed 
likewiſe in his Memorials. IV. Speech to the Queen FA 
Sxweden, ann. 1653, beginning thus: Madam, by 


o 


* 


command of my Superiors, the Commonwealth of Eng- 


land, Ec. V. Speech in Latin to the ſaid Queen in 
May or June 1654, beginning thus, Multo equidem 
cum teœdio ferrem ic. VI. 4 learned and godly 
ſpeech, ſpoken when Serjeant William Steel Recorder Fg 
the City of London was made Lord Chief Baron in the 
Court of Exchequer at Weſtminſter 28 May 1655. 
VII. Speech to the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Council of London ꝙ Aug. 1659, VIII. Another Speech 


. | | 


* A Stateſman, and learned in the Laws, a great Commander, an eminent Speaker 
(in Parliament) and an exquiſite ſcholar. He had all along ſo much buſineſs, one 
« would not imagine he ever had leiſure for books; yet who conſiders his ſtudies, might 
believe he had been always ſhut up with his friend Selden, and the duſt of action 
| EY | | never 


to them, 8 Novemb. the fame year. Theſe two laſt 


ſpeeches are publiſhed in one ſheet in to. IX. Sv 
ral Diſcourſes in the Tryal of Thomas Earl of Strafford. 


X. Several Diſcourſes publiſhed in a piece intitled, Mo- 
narchy aſſerted to be the belt, moſt antient, and legal 
form of Government, in a conference had at White- 
hall with Oliver Lord Protector, and a Committee of 
Parliament, in April 1657. London 1660 in 8vo. 
[F] His Memorials of the Engliſh Affairs.] This 
book was firſt publiſhed at London 1682 in fol. by 
Arthur, Earl of Angleſea, but with a very bad Index, 
which is a great diſadvantage to the book in many 


reſpects. A ſecond edition was printed at London 
1732 in fol. under the following title: Memorials of 
the Engliſh Affairs: or, an Hiſtorical Account of what 
paſſed from the beginning of the reign of King Charles 


the Firſt to King Charles the Second his hapty Re- 
ftauration. Containing the public Tranſactions civil and 
military, together with the private Conſultations and 
Secrets of the Cabinet. By Mr. Whitelocke. With a 
compleat Index. A new Edition, with many Additions 
never. before printed. The writer of the Preface to the 
firſt Edition obſerves, that our author ſometimes 
«« writes up to the dignity of an hiſtorian, and elſe- 
„ where is content barely to ſet down occurrences 
« diary-wiſe, without meiting down or refining the 
« ore, and improving thoſe hints and rudiments to 
«« the perfection and true ſtandard of an hiſtory. The 
«* truth is, our author never intended this for a book 
« in print, nor meant otherwiſe by it than as a book 
« for his memory and private uſe ; yet ſuch was his 
„ relation to the public, ſo eminent his ſtation, and 
„ {o much was he upon the ſtage during all the time 
«© of action, that the particulars of his diary go very 
« far towards a perfect hiſtory of thole times.” 


O 0 
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% never fallen on his gown. His relation to the public was ſuch throughout all the 


2 * 


„ Revolutions, that few myſteries of State could be to him any ſecret. Nor was the 
« felicity of his pen leſs conſiderable than his knowledge of affairs, or did lefs ſervice 
<« to the cauſe he eſpouſed. So we find the words apt and proper for the occaſion, the 
« ſtyle clear, eaſy, and without the leaſt force or affectation of any kind, as is ſhewn in 
e his ſpeeches, his narratives, his deſcriptions, and in every place, where the ſubject 


c deſerves the leaſt care or conſideration.” 


Among the ſons, whom he had by Rebecca 


his wife, daughter of Thomas Bennet, Alderman of London, was James Whitelocke, 
firſt a Captain, afterwards Fellow of All-Souls College in Oxford, then a Colonel of 
the Parliament Army, one of the Knights for Oxfordſhire to ſerve in the Parliament, 
which began at Weſtminſter September the 3d 1654, and Burgeſs for Aileſbury in Bucks 
in the Parliament which began at Weſtminſter January the 27th 1658. 8 


© WHITGIFT (JOHN), Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was deſcended of the an- 


(a) Sir Geo. 


cient family of Whitgift of Whitgift in Yorkſhire [A], and was born at Great Grimſby 


ir G in Lincolnſhire in 1530 (a), or, according to Mr, Francis Thynne (5), in 1533, and 
Act Shi. was educated in St. Anthony's School London [B]; and in 1548 or 1549 was ſent to 
gift, pag. 2. edit, Cambridge, and placed in Queen's College, but ſoon after removed to Pembroke 


London 1699, 


and Strype's Lie Hall, where John Bradford, the Martyr, was his tutor, by whoſe recommendation to 
of Archbiſhep the Maſter of that Houſe, Dr. Nicholas Ridley, he was ſoon made Scholar of the 


Mpbitg i ft, P» 3* 
( Apud Strype, 


Houſe, and choſen Bible Clerk. In 1553-4 he commenced Bachelor of Arts; and 


urs May the 31ſt 1555 was admitted Fellow of Peter-houſe, and in 1557 proceeded Maſter 


of Arts(c). In 1560 he entered into holy 


Orders, and ſoon after became Chaplain to 


(eh Strype, pag. Dr. Richard Cox Biſhop of Ely, who gave him the Rectory of Feverſham in Cam- 


3, 4+ 


bridgeſhire. In 1563 he commenced Bachelor of Divinity; and in the ſame year was 
admitted Lady Margaret's Profeſſor of Divinity in the Univerſity [C], in which place 
he behaved himſelf in ſuch a manner, that July the 5th 1566 his ſa 


ary was augmented 


by the Univerſity from twenty marks to twenty pounds. About the year 1565 he was 
brought up to Court to preach before the Queen, who heard him with ſo much com- 
placency and ſatisfaction, that ſhe cauſed him immediately to be ſworn her Chaplain. 
October the 4th the ſame year, he, together with one Margaret Fulnetby, — a 
Scholarſhip, called a Bible-Clerk's place in Peter-Houſe, and endowed it with four marks 
a year for ever, payable out of the manor of Carles in Eſſex. June the 1oth 1566 he 
obtained licenſe from the Univerſity, under their common ſeal, to preach throughout the 
Realm. April the 21ſt 1567, being then Preſident of Peter-houſe, he was choſen Ma- 
ſter of Pembroke Hall; and about three months after was made by her Majeſty Maſter 
of Trinity College, to which place he was admitted July the 4th; and the ſame year 


was appointed by the Univerſity to keep 


the Commencement-Act for his Degree of 


Doctor of Divinity, his poſition being Papa eſt ile Antichriſtus, i. e. The Pope is the 
2 Antichriſt, And in this year he was alſo made Regius Profeſſor of Divinity in that 
9 pz: Univerſity. December the 5th 1568 he was made Prebendary of the third Stall in the 


(e) Idem, p. 14+ 


[4] Deſeended of the ancient family of Whitgift of 


Whitgift in Yorkſhire.) His grandfather was John 

 Whirgift of the county of York Gent. whoſe ſon was, 

Henry a Merchant of Great Grimſby in Lincolnſhire. 

Another of his ſons was Robert Whitgift, who was 

Abbot de Vell or Welhove juxta Grimſby in the 

{aid county, being a monaſtery of Black Canons de- 

dicated to the honour of St. Auguſtin, He was a 

man memorable, not only for the education of our 

John Whitgift, but alſo for his, ſaying concerning the 

Romiſh Religion, he declaring in the hearing of his 

nephew, that they and their Religion could not lung con- 

tinue, becauſe, ſaid he, I have read the whole Scrip- 

ture over and over, and could never find therein, that 

our Religion was founded by God. And for proof of 

this opinion, the Abbot would alledge that ſaying of 

our Saviour, Every plant, that my heavenly Father hath 

(1) Sir Geo, 220t planted, ſhall be rooted up (1). Henry, the father 
Paule's Lif- of of our Archbiſhop, bad fix ſons, whereof he was the 
Oy 8 it- eldeſt, and one daughter, by Anne Dynewel, a young 
The names of the other five ſons were William, 

George, Philip, Richard, and Jeffrey ; and that of 

(2) Strype's Liſe the daughter Anne (2), | 
of Archiſhop [B] Educated in St. Anthony's School London.) Sir 
Wingift, pig. 3. George Paul (3) relates two remarkable paſſages re- 
(4) Us| ire lating to him, while he was a ſcholar of the ſchool, 
pag. 1, 4. and lodged in St. Paul's Church-yard at his aunt's, 


Who was wife to Michael Shaller, a Verger of that 


Ohurch. One is, that he was bedfellow with another 
ſchool-boy, who had the plague, and died of it, and 


Gentlewoman of a good family at Great Grimſby. . 


Cathedral of Ely (d). In November 1569 he reſigned his place of Regius Profeſſor (e); 
and in 1570 was the main inſtrument of a good piece of ſervice to the Univerſity ; firſt 


In 


by a (miſtake, being thirſty, drank of his urine, 
thinking it had been beer ; and yet received no harm 
nor infection. The other paſſage is, that imbibing 
very young a reliſh of the doctrine of the Reforma- 
tion, he did not care to be preſent at maſs ; ſo that 
though his aunt had often urged him to go with her 
to morrow to maſs, and procured alſo ſome of the 
Canons of St. Paul's to perſuade him to it, he ſtill re- 
fuſed, whereby ſhe was ſo much exaſperated, that ſhe 
reſolved to entertain him no longer under her roof, 
imputing all her loſles and domeſtic misfortunes to 
her harbouring of ſuch an heretic within her doors ; 
and at parting told him, that ſhe thought at firſt ſhe 
« had received a faint into her houſe, but now ſhe per- 
« ceived he was a Devil.” | 

[C] Admitted Lady Margaret's Profeſſor of Divinity 
in the Univerſity.) The ſubject of his Lectures was 
the Book of Revelations and the whole Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, which he expounded throughout. Theſe 
Lectures were prepared by him for the preſs ; and Sir 
George Paul intimates (4), that they were likely in (4) Ibid. pag- 7- 
his time to be publiſhed ; but whatever was the rea- 
ſon, they have never appeared in print to this day. | 
Mr. Strype tells us (5), that he ſaw this manuſcript (5j) Ui ſupra, 


of Dr. Whitgifts own hand-writing, in the poſſeſſion pag: 8. 


of Dr. William Payne, Miniſter of White-Chapel 
London, which after his death was intended to be 
urchaſed by Dr. John More, Lord Biſhop of Ely. 
his manuſcript contained likewiſe his theſis, when 
he kept his act for Doctor of Divinity, that %% Pepe 
is Antichriſt, | 
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(e) Idem, paß · 
19•23· 


(b) dem, p. 48. 


ments wickedly miniſtred.“ 
Whole Admonition ran, may be underſtood from the 


WHI 


the office of Vice-Chancellor ; and in the ſame year, having ſurrendered up his formerly 


Faculty or Licenſe to preach, he had another Facul 


ſeal dated 


ty granted him under the Univerſity- 


September the 17th, conſtituting him likewiſe one of the Univerſity Preach. 


ers; and towards the end of the ſame year he preached the Latin Sermon at the meeting 


of the Convocation, he being 


then Proctor for the Clergy 


and Chapter of Ely; and in 


the next year he was choſen Prolocutor (g); and in Auguſt that year reſigned his 
Rectory of Feverſham (5). In 1572 likewiſe he publiſhed his Anfiver to the Ad- 


monition to the Parliament [DJ]. To this Mr. Thomas Cartwright wrote a Reply, 


[D] In 1572 he publiſhed his Anſwer ts the Admo- 
nition to the Parliament.] This Z2dmomion contained 
two parts, and was written during the diſputes con- 
cerning the Eccleſiaſtical habits and ceremonies. It 
utterly condemned the Church of England and the 
Miniſtry of it, and aſſerted, that we had neither a 
right Miniſtry of God nor a right Government of 
„the Church; and that this preſcript form of ſervice 
„ in the Church of England maintained an unlawful 
© Miniſtry ;” and bitterly inveighed againſt the book 
for ordering Miniſters and Deacons, which was ſty led 
in it the Pontifical, It affirmed, « that we were ſo 
« ſcarce come to the outward face of a Church, that 
« although ſome truths were taught by ſome Preach- 
© erg, yet no Preachers might, without great danger 
« of the Law, otter all truth comprized in the book 
« of God, it was ſo circumſcribed, and wrapt 
« within the compaſs of ſome ſtatutes, ſuch penalties, 
« ſuch injunctions, ſuch advertiſements, and ſuch ar- 
« ticles; ſuch ſober caveats, and ſuch manifold 
„ pamphlets, that in a manner it did but peep out 
from behind the ſcreen. That there were intolera- 
« bleabuſes in the Communion-book. That the Sacra- 
© ments were wicked, mangled, and profaned. That the 
« Word of God was negligently, fantaſtically, pro- 
„ fanely, and heathenly preached, and the Sacra- 
In what ftrain the 


Preface to it, which began thus: Two treatiſes ye 
% have here enſuing, (Beloved in Chriſt) which yee 
* muſt reade without partialitie or blind affection; 
„ for otherwiſe you ſhall neither ſee their meaning, 
«© nor refrain your ſelves from raſh condemning them 


without juſt cauſe. For there are certaine men 


of great countenance, which will not lightly like 
„of them, becauſe they principally concerned their 
«« perſons and unjuſt dealings, whoſe credite is great, 
« and their friends are many. We meane the Lordly 


Lords, Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Suffraganes, Deanes, 


« Doctors, Archdeacons, and Chancellours, and the 


« reſt of that proude generation; whoſe Kingdome 


< muſt down, holde they never ſo harde, becauſe 
* their tyrannous Lordeſhippe cannot Rande with 
*« Chriſte's Kingdom. And it is the ſpecial miſchief 


of our Engliſhe Church, and the chiefe cauſe of 


% backwardneſs, and of all breach and diſſention. 


* For they whoſe authoritie is forbidden by Chriſt 


„will have their ſtroke upon their felow-ſervants ; 


«« yea though ungratiouſly, cruelly, and Pope like 


they took upon them to beate them, and that for 
* their owne childiſh articles, being for the moſt 


part againſt the manifeſt truthe of God. Firſt, by 
experience their rigour hathe too playnely ap- 
* peared ever ſince their wicked raigne, and ſpeci- 


ally for the ſpace of theſe five or ſix yeres laſt paſt 
„ together. Of the enormities, whiche with ſuche 
«« rigoure they meintaine, theſe treatiſes do in part 
„ make mention, juſtly craving redreſſe thereof.“ 
And in another place of the book, ſpeaking of the 
Biſhops, is this paſſage : ** Take them for better who 
« ſhall, they are no other but a remnant of Anti- 
« chriſt's brood ; and God amend or forgive them; for 
«« elſe they bid battle to Chriſt and his Church; and 
„ it muſt bid defiance to them till they yield. And 
1% I proteſt before the eternal God, I take them ſo, 
« and there after will uſe myſelf in my vocation ; 
« and many more too, no doubt, which be careful 
« of God, his glory, and the Church's liberty, will 
„ uſe themſelves againſt them, as the profeſſed ene- 
mies of Chriſt,” Dr. Whitgift's Anfever to this 
Admonition was publiſhed at firſt in 1572 in 4to, and 
reprinted the year following in 4to with this title: 
An Anſevere to 4 certen Libell intituled, An Admo- 


which 


nition to the Parliament. 3 John Whitgiſte, D. of 


Divinitie. Newly augmented by the Authoure, as by 


conference ſpall appeare. Imprinted at Londen by Henrie 
Bynneman for Humfrey Toy, Anno 1573. It is dedi- 
cated to his loving Nurſe, the Chriſtian Church of 
England. In this book the whole Admonition is inſert- 
ed in paragraphs, and then follows Dr, Whitgift's 
Anſwer 3 who in anſwer to the Preface of the 4dmo- 


147 


(7) em, Er- in moving for, and then in compiling a body of new ſtatutes (J). In 1871 he ſerved. 


nition writes thus (6): Theſe two treatiſes conteyned (6) Pag. 35» 


* in this Admonition, as they be voyde of ſounde 
learning, ſo are they full of blinde affection, and 
«© fluffed with uncharitable and unchriſtian termes and 
„ phraſes. Wherefore it is to be feared, that they 
cc not of love, but of hatred, not of zeale 
«© but of malice, not of humilitie, but of arrogancie, 
« not of minds defirons to reforme, but of ſtomackes 


up * ſeeking to deforme and confounde that, which is 


« in due forme and order by lawfull authoritie eſta- 


« bliſhed. For what charitable, zealous, and humble 


% ſpirite would ſo ſpitefully and ſlaunderouſly ſpeake 


of their brethren, whoſe doctrin is pure, whoſe zeale 


« is fervent, whole ſuffering for the Goſpel hath beene 
« in time of trial! comparable with any man's that 
« now liveth ; who have alſo paynefully taught the 
« worde of God in this realme, and do at this day; 
« and by whoſe miniſtrie the Goſpel hath taken roote, 
« and is come to that encreaſe, that nowe (God be 


* thanked) appeareth ? Surely theſe opprobrious terms, 


« proud Generation, tyrannous Lordſhips, ungracious, 
&« cruell, pope-like, wicked Raigne, proude Enemies, 
«© Kc. applied to brethren, proceede not from the 


«© humble and milde Spirite of God, but from the 


«« proude and arrogante ſpirite of Sathan. Therefore 
„% by this unſeemly preface it may appeare, from 
% what ſpirite the reſt of this Admonition ſpringeth.” 
He obſerves (7), that the aſſertion, which is the chief 
and principal ground of the Admonition is, * that 
« thoſe things onely are to be placed in the Churche, 
« which the Lorde himſelſe in his worde command- 
« eth; as] though they ſhoulde ſay, nothing js 
to be tollerated in the Church of Chriſt, touching 


« eyther doctrine, order, ceremonies, diſcipline, or 


% government, except it be expreſſed in the Word of 
© God. And therfore the moſt of their arguments in 


(n) pag. 44+ 


&« this booke be taken ab authoritate negative, whiche 


ce by the rules of Logique prove nothing at all. It 


« js moſt true, that nothing ought to be tolerated in 


« the Churche, as neceſſarie unto ſalvation, or as an 
« article of faith, excepte it be expreſly contey ned in 
«© the Word of God, or may maniſeſtly thereof be 
“ gathered; and therefore we utterly condemne and 
<« rejecte tranſubſtantiation, the ſacrifice of the maſſe, 
« the authoritie of the Biſhop of Rome, worſhipping 
« of images, &c. And in this caſe an argument 
% taken ab authoritate Scripture negative is molt 


% ſtrong. As for example: it is not to be found in 


« Scripture, that the Biſhop of Rome oughte to be 
„ the Head of the Church; and therefore it is not 
* neceſlaric to ſalvation to beleeve that he ought to 
«© be the Head of the Church, &c. It is alſo true, 
« that nothing in ceremonies, order, diſcipline, or 
% governement in the Churches is to be ſuffered, 
e beeing againſt the Word of God. And therefore 
«© we reject all ceremomes, wherein there is any opi- 


nion to ſalvation, worſhipping of God, or merit: 


«« as creeping to the croſſe, holy bread, holy water, 
« holy candle, &c. But that no ceremonie, order, 
« diſcipline, or kinde of governemente may be in 
« the Church, excepte the ſame be expreſſed in the 
„ Word of God, is a great abſurditie, and breedeth 
„ many inconveniences. The Scripture hath not pre- 
«« ſcribed any place or tyme, wherein or when the 
Lord's Supper ſhould be celebrated, neyther yet in 
2 


„What 


WHI 


which occaſioned Dr. Whirgift to publiſh his Defence [E]; to which Mr, Caftwright 
publiſhed a Rejoinder '{F]. In 1573 he was Dean of Lincoln [G]; and in 
1574 he bore the office of Vice-Chancellor a ſecond time. March the 24th 1576 
he was nominated to the Biſhopric of Worceſter, to which he was conſecrated April 
(% Le Neves the 21ſt (i); and ſoon after was appointed Vice-Preſident of Wales in the abſence of 
Live: of the bro. Sir Henry Sidney Lord Preſident, made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (c). He had not 
04. 1. Fax 1. been Biſhop above two years, before he obtained from the Queen the favour of beſtowing 
CONT? the Prebends of his Church on ſuch perſons as he thought fir ; which diſpoſal before this 
(+) tippe, p. Ba. tine had not been in the nomination of the Biſhop, but of the Crown; nor did her 
5 Majeſty now give away the right of ſuch diſpoſal to him and his ſucceſſors, but only as 
Rn 1 particular favour to himſelf during his continuance in that See ((). In 1580 the no- 
mination of the Juſtices of the Peace for Worceſterſhire and Warwickſhire was left to 
his diſcretion (mn). The Queen had had her eye upon him to prefer him to the higheft 
Eccleſiaſtical honour before her intentions took place; and was inclined, as was faid, to 
put him into Archbiſhop Grindal's room before his death. It is certain, that Grinda] 
was deſirous to reſign, and as deſirous that Whitgift ſhould ſucceed him; but Whitgift 
could not be perſuaded to comply with it; and in the Queen's preſence begged her par- 5 
don for not accepting thereof on any condition whatſoever during the life of the other. 5 
But Grindal dying July the 6th 1583, the Queen nominated Whitgift to ſucceed him 
Avguſt the 14th following; and accordingly he was elected the 23d of the ſame month, 
and confirmed September the 23d (). In this poſt he acted with great vigour, eſpeci- 
ally - againſt the Puritan- party; upon which account he was treated with very ſevere 
language in Martin Mar-Prelate, and other pamphlets publiſhed by ſome of that party. 
In 1595 he obtained the Queen's letters patents licenſing him to found, erect, and endow 
an Hoſpital at Croydon; which noble foundation of his conſiſting of an Hoſpital, 
Free- ſchool, and Chapel was Eniſhed in 1599 (o). He died February the 29th 1603-4 [H], 
and was interred in the Pariſh Church of Croydon, where a monument is erected to 
him; the Earl of Worceſter and the Lord Zouch gracing the funeral and carrying his 
banners, and Dr. Babington, Biſhop of Worceſter, preaching his Funeral Sermon on 
(% Ibis. p. 572+ 2 Chron. xxiv. 15, 16. (p). Stowe in his Annals tells us, that he was a man born for 
&« the benefit of his country and the good of the Church, wherein he ruled jobs: ſuch 
SLIT 5 | % moderation, 


(*) Idem, pag · 
93s 


(*) Idem , pag. 
111,112. 


(e) Idem, pag, 
485, 531. 
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% what manner. The Scripture hath not appointed © Papiſts. To conclude, as Jerom ſaid of Ambroſe, 
«* what time or where the congregation ſhall meete ** he playeth with words, and is lame in his ſenti- 
for common prayer; and for the hearing of the ** ments, and is altogether unworthy to be confuted 
„Word of God, neither yet any diſcipline for the “ by any man of learning.“ OE 
« correQing of ſuch as ſhall contemne the ſame.”  [G] in 1573 he was Dean of © Lincoln.) This | 
[E] To this Mr. Tho. Cartwright wrote a Reply; is the account of Mr. Strype (9); but Mr. Le Neve (9) Pag. 57. 
ewhich occaſioned Dr. Whitgift to publiſh his Defence.) tells us (10), that he finds in Regiftr. Facult. Matth. | 
This Defence was printed in fol. in 1573, though the Archiepi/c. Cant. theſe words: Facultas conceſſa Fohanni (10) Lives of the 
year at the bottom of the title page is ſet down to be Whitgift 31 Ofob. 1571. ut cum Decanatu Lincoln. gn . 
1574 ; but that is to be aſcribed to the cuſtom of the Præbend. Eli. Cuſtodia Colligii S. Pin. Cantab. & J br vel. 1 Part 


($) Survey of 
Diſcipline, pag. 


379. edit. 1593. 


Printers in antedating their books. | 

[VH To which Mr. Cartwright publiſhed a Rejoynder.] 
This was printed in 1575 in 4to, and was intitled, 
The Second Reply of T. C. againſt Dr. Whitgift's /e- 
cond Anſwer touching Church-Diſcipline. What the o- 
pinion of Dr. Whitaker, Who was thought to be a 
favourer of Puritaniſm, was concerning this book of 
Mr. Cartwright, will appear from the following paſ- 
ſage of him in a Latin letter of his preſerved by Dr. 
Richard Bancroft (8) and Sir George Paule in his Lif? 
of Archbiſhop Whirgift. Quem Cartwrightus nuper e- 
mifit Libellum, ejus magnam partem perlegi. 
vam, fi quid unquam viderim difſolutius ac pene puerilius. 
Verborum ſatis ille quidem lautam ac novam ſupellecti- 
lem habet, rerum omnino nullam, quantum ego judicare 
poſſum. Deinde non modo perwersè de Principis in Re- 
bus ſacris atque Eccleſiaſticis Authoritate ſentit; ſed in 
Papiſtarum etiam caftra transfugit ; a quibus tamen vi- 
geri cvult odio capitali diſſidere. Verum nec in hac cauſa 
ferendus, fed aliis etiam in partibus tela a Papiſiis 
mutuatur. Denique ut de Ambroſis dixit Hieronymus, 
verbis ludit, ſententiis dormitat, & plan? indignus eſt, 
qui a quopiam docto refutetur. Thus tranſlated by Dr. 
Bancroft: © I have read a great part of that book, 
Which Mr. Cartwright bath lately publiſhed. I 
pray God I live not, if ever I ſaw any thing more 
*+ lootely written, and almoſt more childiſhly. It is 
* true, that for words he hath great ſtore, and thoſe 
both fine and new; but for matter, as far as I 
can judge, he is altogether barren. Moreover, 
«+ he doth not only think perverſly of the authority 
of Princes in cauſes ecclefiaſtical, but alſo flyeth 


into the Papiſts holds, from whom he would be 
thought to diſſent with a mortal hatred, But in 


«+ this point he is not to be endured, and in other 
points alſo he borroweth his arguments from the 


Ne vi- 


Rectoria de Tewerſbam quadcunque aliud Beneficium te- 


neat. And in Collect. Featly MS. p. 336. is this paſ- 
ſage: Jun. 19. 1571. Fohannes Whitgift, S. J. P. 
wvirtute Literarum Reginæ eledtus in Decan. & inflal- 
latus Aug. 2. 1571; by which it appears that he was 
elected Dean June the 19th 1571, and inſtalled Auguſt 
the 2d following. 

LH] He died February the 29th 1603-4.) He was 
not well in December before, but troubled with 
jaundice, which together with his age and the conta- 
gion made him unfit to wait upon the King and Court 
abroad the laſt ſummer. But ſoon after the conference 


held with the Puritans at Hampton- Court January the 


14th, 16th, and 18th 1603-4, going in his- barge to 


Fulham in tempeſtuous weather, he got cold. How- 


ever the next Sunday, being the firſt Sunday in Lent, 
he went to Whitehall, where the King held a long 
diſcourſe with him and the Biſhop of London about 
the affairs of the Church. His Grace going thence to 
the Council Chamber to dinner, after long faſting, he 
was taken with a fit, which ended in the dead palſy 
on the right fide, and his ſpeech was taken away. 
He was then carried to the Lord "Treaſurer's Chamber, 
and thence after a while conveyed home to Lambeth. 
On Tuelday he was viſited by the King, who, out 
of a ſenſe of the great need he ſhould have of him at 


this particular juncture, now he had laid ſuch a ſcheme 


of Reformation, told him, * that he would pray to 
« God for his life ; and that if he could obtain it, 
* he ſhould think it one of the greateſt temporal 
* bleſſings, that could be given him in this King- 
dom.“ The Archbiſhop would have ſaid ſomething 
to the King, but his ſpeech failed him, ſo that he 
uttered only imperfect words. But ſo much of his 
ſpeech was heard, repeating earneſtly with eyes and 
hands lifted up, Pro Eccleſia Dei. And as he would 

2 have 


I, P38» 50. N 
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have ſpoken his mind to the King being preſent, ſo 
he made two or three attempts to write his mind to 
him ; but by reaſon of the prevailing of his diſeaſe, 
the pen falling out of his hand, he could not. And 
(rr) Strype, pag. the next day being February the 29th he died (11). 
57 878. & Whether grief, ſays Mr. Strype (12), was the 
(12) Pag. 578- „ cauſe of his death, or grief and fear for the good 
. «© eſtate of the Church under a new King and Parli- 
«« ament approaching, mingling itſelf with his preſent 
% diſeaſe might haſten his death, I know not.” But 
(13) Amal. Re- Camden (13) has the following paſſage : Dum de Li- 
gis Foctbi, ad gurgid recepta Rex contendere cæpit, & nonnulla in ea 
ann. 1604. mutanda cenſuit, Fobanne: Whitegiftus Archiepiſc. ex 
merore obiit. 1. e. Whilſt the King began to con- 
«« tend about the Liturgy received, and judged ſome 
< things therein fit to be altered, Archbiſhop Whitgift 
(14) Ubi ſupra» © died with grief.” Jet ſurely, ſays Mr. Strype (14), 

by what we have heard before related in the King's 


(a) Cornelius 
Loos, in Catal. 
illuſtr. Germania 
Leriptor . 
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(5} See his Via 
Regia, apud 
Wolfium, Lect᷑. 
Memor. tom. 2. 


bag · 376 
(e) Wicel. Conf. 
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page 63. 


[Ai falh to aſſert that be bad ſeveral quives ſuc- 
ceſſively.] His Life, inſerted in Tom. II. Faſciculus 


reſpect; where he ſays that Wicelius, after the death 
of his firſt wife, married a ſecond, then a third, and 
ſo on others. Adoleſcens Monaſticen amplectitur, 2 quo 
 wite inſtituto mox refiluit, uxorem duxit, qua dęfuncta, 
alteram, & hac, tertiam, & (ut ferunt] plures. Sera- 
rius charges him with abandoning the Lutherans, on 
account of their diverſions, and nevertheleſs to have 


TX | to marriage; that, in order to lead a married life, tho 
= a Prieſt, he endeavoured to get himſelf conſecrated by 
a Biſhop of the Greek Church ; that, by endeavour- 
ing to ſerve two -maſters he proved faithful to 
neither; that he diſobeyed the Church of Rome, by 
uniting the prieſthood to marriage ; and the Greek 
Church, by marrying more than ance, Georgium Wi. 
celium lego primis adoleſcentiæ annis ad monaſticum ſeſe 
flatum applicuiſſe : ſed poſtea carnis Lutherique philtris 
dementatum uxorem quefiifſe : magnogue apud Luthera- 
10, propter aliguam eruditionis, linguarumque peritiæ 
opinionem, loco fuiſſe. Ab illis tamen cum nova, neque 
cum ecclefiaſtice antiquitatis norma ſatis conſentanea fingi 
ac refingi quotidie cerneret, variiſque illos & acerbis inter 


neſcio qua cerebri pertinacia ei quam par efſet diutius 
glutinatiuſque adheſerit, in uxoria præſertim re: cui 
fſerwire ſimulque ſacerdos effe ciim vellet, dicitur Gracum 
neſcio ubi Epiſcopum, ut ab eo conſecraretur, g. 
Sicque cum quodam weluti probro & riſi Græcus audiebat 
5 ſacerdos. At /ellis ſedere duabus dum voluit, utraque 
IF decidit. Neque enim Latinus ſacerdos bonus fuit, qui ad 
. nuptias tranfiit: negue ſacerdos Græcus bonus, qui ad 
fecundas & tertias, imd, ut quidam ferunt, etiam 


Vol. X. 


te moderation, as he continued in his Prince's favour all his life.“ And Fuller in his 
Church Hiſtory ſtyles him the worthieft man that ever the Engliſh Hierarchy did enjoy. 


ad | She: fed prole | parum Ali : Moguntiæ eft no- 


Rerum expetendarum, refutes. Cornelius Loos in that 


retained ſome of their opinions, eſpecially with regard 


ſe opinionibus diſſidere, pedem retulit 3 ſed ita ut proprit 


- 10 


management of the conference, and the letter he wrote 

himſelf to the Archbiſhop, he had a better ſatisfa#ion of 

the King's mind. To which I may add, that there was 
a Directory, drawn up by the Puritans, prepared to be 

offered to the next Parliament, <which in all probability 
would have created a great deal of diflurbance_ in the 
houſe, having many favourers there; which paper the 
aged Archbiſhop was privy to, and apprehenſive of. 
And therefore, according to another of our Hiſtorians (15), 
upon his death-bed be ſhould uſe theſe words , Et nunc, 
Domine, exaltata eſt Anima mea, quod in eo tem- 
pore ſuccubui, quando mallem Epiſcopatis mei Deo 
reddere rationem, quam inter homines exercere : i. e. 
„And now, O Lord, my ſoul is lifted up, that I die 
in a time, wherein I had rather give up to God an 


account of my Biſhopric, than any longer to exer- 
** ciſe it among men.“ | 


(15) Sanderſon'd 
Hiſtory of King 
James. i 5 


WICELIUS (GEORGE) a pretty good Divine of the ſixteenth Century, was born 
at Fuld in 1301. He entered into a monaſtery (a) in his early years, but did not con- 
tinue long in it; and he not only renounced the cloiſtered life, but alſo left the Romiſſi 
Religion and turned Lutheran. He was not endowed with the gift of perſeverance, he 
returning to the Romiſh Communion, He was not able to digeſt the diviſions which he 
ſaw breaking out among the reformers, and the perſecutions raiſed immediately againſt 
himſelf. Whatever perſuaſion he embraced, he did not think that Prieſts ought to be 
forbid marriage (b) ; whence we may naturally conclude that he married whilſt he was 
a Proteſtant z but it is falſe to aſſert that he had ſeveral wives ſucceſſively [4]. He there- 
fore went no farther than his firſt marriage, notwithſtanding he was perſuaded that 
mankind can neither live well, nor die well, in celibacy. Uxorem in primo ſtatim fervore | 
Lope Yon, Icbiſmatis duxi, perſuaſus neminem poſſe neque pie vivere, neque bene mori, citra uxorem (c). (N Juftur nat 
Nile ſeems to have diſapproved bigamy, even when he was a Lutheran. —— 
Proteſtant at the age of thirty, or one and thirty [B], and was appointed Miniſter of a ſcditimario fa 
Church, from which, he ſays, he was drove by a cruel perſecution. One of his moſt 
violent antagoniſts was Juſtus Jonas; but Luther, on the contrary, wrote in his favour, 
and quieted the ſtorms which broke out over his head, by his being impeached of ſome — — Ke. 
ſtate crime (d). It is pretended, that his return to the pale of the Catholic Church pro- 4. : 
cured him, but very ſlowly, the rank he deſerved. He ſuffered many things before he 
could be made even a Pariſh Prieſt, but at laſt he was appointed Counſellor to the Em- 
perors Ferdinand and Maximilian. Wiceliug's chief characteriſtic was, his wiſhing a 


excitavit Princts 


He turned 


cenjectus eft in 
lacum, negue longe 
fuit d laqueo preg. 


reunion 


| | (1) Nic, Serari- 
[L] He turned Proteflant at the age of thirty, or one | 2 eee 
and thirty.) Here Thomas James is contradited by 73.4 Mirum, 
Paul Freherus's Theatrum; we finding there, that de Script, Sæculi 
Wicelias went and ſtudied Divinity at Wittemberg, vi. pag: 33+ 
about the year 1521 ; that he afterwards was chief f 
the rebels in Thuringia; was taken and ſentenced to 
die, but that he was pardoned, at the interceſſion of 
Pontanus, Chancellor of Saxony. That Luther ap- 
pointed him Paſtor in a village called Nimeck,near Wit- 
temberg ; that in 1531, he was impriſoned by order 
of the Elector John Frederic, and by the advice of Me- 
lanchthon, becauſe he oppoſed the Divinity of Chriſt : 
that, a little after, he was baniſhed from the EleQor's 


tam (1). 


territories; that he retired to Leipſic, where Duke 


George took him under his protection; that a little 

after he turned Papilt (z); and wrote, in 1534, againſt (2) Mola nus, «bi 
Luther's book de Bonis operibus; that after this Duke's inſra, fays, that 
death he was baniſhed from Leipfic ; and ſpent the re- be e $0.the 
mainder of his days at Mentz and Colen, in the ſtrong- wa — 
eſt animoſity againſt the Lutherans, and died in 1563. 

Freherus's Theatrum ſtands in need of correction with 

reſpect to the laſt article; there being indiſputable 

proofs, in the appendix to Faſciculus Rerum expeten- | 
darum, that Wicelius would have given up, to the (4) Molanus is 
Lutherans, many things, for the ſake of peace; and #i%/ioth. Sacra, 
that he was mul living in N Farther, one of his w 2 — 
treatiſes is inſerted in o of this appendix, and 5 %% u 
is dated the 10th of Auguſt i $75, and 3 in — 1 
Page 787, Cornelius Loos is allowed to be in the right, 

in fixing our Wicelius's death at the year 1573. Mo- (4) Serarius, is 
lanus (3) and Serarius (4) likewiſe declare him to have Megentia, apud 
died in 1573. | | Muzum, ibid. 


Pp 


fe) It was wrote 


(CF) Printed at 
London in 1690. 


() From page 


be) Lord of the 
— of Wick - 


Hi. deſeript, 


Vie Wicami, 


WIC 
reunion among Chriſtians, and to compaſs this he would willingly have aboliſhed ſeveral 
practices in the Church of Rome [C], in the pale whereof he yet continued till his death, 
ever after he returned to that communion. Caſſander, the Reconciler, took his conci- 
liating temper from him. Maſius, Ferus the Franciſcan, and Biſhop Julius Pflug, who 
had favoured the interim, were Wicelius's particular friends. We hence may form a 
judgment of his inclinations, but much better by his writings, his Jia Regia, Methodus 
Concordie, &c. He wrote a prodigious number of books, the greateſt part in the 
German tongue, which were tranſlated into Latin, and bore ſeveral impreſſions. He 
died at Mentz in 1573, and was buried there in the Church of St. Ignatius. He left a 
ſon whoſe name, like his own, was George, and who publiſhed ſome books. To pre- 
vent confuſion, the father is always diſtinguiſhed by the word major or ſenior. Such are 
the particulars, which I judged neceſſary to extract from Wicelius's life (e), inſerted in 
the appendix to Faſciculus Rerum expetendarum (F). I have extracted the text of this 
article from it, with the quotations, without making any correction, referring this cri- 
tique to the remarks. The author of this life was a perſon of very great erudition, but 


I beg leave to ſay, that he might, and ought, to have drawn it up with much greater 
accuracy. | | 


| [C] He awvould willingly have aboliſhed ſeveral prac- 1537, are as many invectives againſt the canoniſts and (6) See Rivetus, 
tices in the Church of Rome.] See a ſpecimen of this, ſchool divines, as againſt the Lutherans. It has been P48: 976. tom, 3. 


extracted from his books, in the appendix to Faſciculus very juſtly wondered, that the inquiſition did not brand 
Rerum expetendarum, annexed to his Life, theſe works (6) 3 which confirms what has been ob. 

See alſo Vol. IT of John Wolfius's Lectione: memo- ſerved, that they are not uniform in their conduct and 4: 
rabiles (5). In Wicelius's letters printed at Leipfic in proceedings (7). N 


| | ps m. 
WICKHAM (WILLIAM of) Biſhop of Wincheſter was born in the village of 
Wickham in the county of Southampton in 1324. He went through his grammar ſtudies 
at Wincheſter ; and likewiſe learnt there the elements of Geometry, the French tongue, 
| Arithmetic and Logic. He then was ſent to Oxford, and there attended the Lectures 
of Lewis Carleton, Mathematical Profeſſor, and thoſe of William Dorach Profeſſor of 
Laws. He continued near fix years in this Univerſity, and was there highly eſteemed by 
the moſt eminent Profeſſors and other learned men. He would have continued much 
longer in that Univerſity, had not his patron Nicholas Wedal (a), having been made Go- 
vernor of the Province of Southampton by King Edward III, taken him into his family, 
and appointed him his Counſellor and Secretary. He could not have made choice of a 
fitter perſon for that employment; no man, in that age, writing or ſpeaking more po- 
litely than our Wickham. For this reaſon Edington, Biſhop of Wincheſter, Lord 
High Treaſurer of the Kingdom, appointed him his Secretary three years after. King 
Edward happening to ſee Wickham at this Prelate's ſeat, could not forbear ſaying, that 
he thought he had a majeſtic mien; and upon his being told the very advantageous cha- 
racter which Wedal and Edington gave him, he took him into his ſervice. Wickham 
paid very aſſiduouſly his court to this great Monarch, and ſhewed great abilities in exe- 
cuting the commiſſions with which he was intruſted. He likewiſe made ſuch pertinent 
anſwers to ſeveral political queſtions the King put to him, that he conceived a ſtill 
greater idea of his merit. Quo ejus ingenium altius exploraret multas illi illuſtres queſtiones 
gue ſtatum ac ſummam rerum continerent, ut de bello ſuſcipiendo vel deponendo, de conditi- 
onibus pacis ineunde, de arariis rationibus amplificandis, de induſtria proponere ſolebat, 
quibus Wicamus extempore ita ornate & prudenter tum verbis tum ſententiis reſpondiſſe fer- 
tur, ut Rex præſenti ejus ingenio & peracutis reſponſis mirifice oblectaretur (b). 1. e. 
The King, the better to diſcover his genius and capacity, put many weighty queſtions 
to him, with regard to the ſtate and management of affairs; ſuch as, of the declaring 
or putting an end to a war; the conditions on which a peace is to be concluded; of 
« the methods for increafing the revenues. It is related that Wickham made ſuch juſt 
% and eloquent extempore anſwers to all theſe queſtions, that his Majeſty was highly 
delighted with his ready wit, and very ſmart anſwers.” Being ſkilled in Geometry 
and Architecture, he was appointed Surveyor of the Royal Buildings, and alſo Chief 
Juſtice in Eyre. It was he who ſuperintended the building of Windſor Caſtle. Edward 
was born in it, and a King of France, and another of Scotland, were his priſoners there 
at the ſame time. Being therefore deſirous of raiſing a ſplendid monument of his 
victories, he made choice of this place preferable to any other. He pulled down all the 
old edifices there; and gave orders for building others with the utmoſt magnificence. 
Wickham, who was commiſſioned to ſee all this done, acquitted himſelf with glory on 
this occaſion, though he employed but three years in it. His enemies gave ſo malicious 
a turn to an Inſcription he put on the palace in queſtion [A], as expoſed him » = 
| ing 


(7) See Nouvelles 
de la Republique 


[4] Hit enemies gave fo malicious a turn ta an in. ed all the glory of it to himſelf. Nen deerant gquidam (1) Hiſorica De- 


feription he bad put on the Palace in queſtion.) The invidi & malevoli qui Regi in aures inſuſurrarent Wica- 
words of this inſcription, LIS Maps Wickuam, mum tam magnifice ſiructuræ honorem fibi arroganter 


are ambiguous ; they ſignifying either Wickham made vindicaſſe, adeoque in nomen ſuum in interiori quodam pa- 
this, or this made Wickham, . fi 


ſeriptio. (See the 
complete title of 
it, in the margin 
| 1 Cann F<" of the text of this 
is enemies interpreted viele arcis Windeſoriæ inſculptum regalis @dificii titu article, citation 


them in the former manner; and hinted to the King, /um nominatim trajecifſe (1). His Majeſty, being highly (/, pag: 27, a8. 


that the chief ſurveyor of that edifice inſolently aſcrib- exaſperated, reproached Wickham with this crime; 
4 however, 


(2) Hiftorica De- 
| ſeriptio, page 28, 


Life of Pericles, 


(4) Cornel, Ne- 
Pos, in Pauſania, 


(5) Plutarch, is 
Pas. KOY'NTQN (5). i. e. In order that, the Greeks 


WIC „ 
King's diſpleaſure; however, he ſoon rode out the ſtorm, and made it of ſervice to 
augment his credit and intereſt. Having devoted himſelf to the Miniſtry, he was im- 
mediately preſented to ſeveral rich benefices, by the munificence of his Sovereign, who, 
not ſatisfied with promoting him thus far, appointed him his chief Secretary of State, 
and Keeper of the Privy-Seal. Whilſt he diſcharged with the greateſt honour the 
duties of theſe ſeveral employments, he was nominated to the See of Wincheſter, in the 


room of Edington in the year 1367. A little after he was appointed Lord High Chan- 
cellor, and afterwards Preſident of the Privy Council. In ſhort, he had fo large a 


however, he was appeaſed, and laughed, after hearing 
Wickham's anſwer, he replying, with a ſmiling air, 
that the informers muſt be extremely malicious, or 
were ignorant of the laws of Grammar, fince the true 
ſenſe of the inſcription was this: J am the creature of 
this Palace. Toit I owe the favour which my ſovereign 
indulges me ; and who raiſed me, from a low condition, 
to an exalted fortune. Here follow the words of the 
hiſtorian : Cum autem Rex flomacharetur & iracunde 
Wicamo crimen objiceret, quod delatum erat, ille wultu 
non triſti aut conſternato, ſed hilari ac jucundb reſpondit, 
ant ftultum hominem inſcitia Grammaticæ, aut calum- 
niatorem malitioſa caſuum inverſione illam criminationem 
inſtituiſſe. Neque enim, Rex ſereniſſyme ( inquit ) ego hanc 
Arcem, ſed bæc Arx me quantus quantus ſum effecit, hoc 
eft me in laude ac gratia apud tuam majeſtatem poſuit, 
atque ab humili conditione ad tantas fortunas & dignita- 
tes evexit. Qued reſponſum tam facelum ac Wicamo 
dignum (erat enim verum ſpecimen humanitatis, venuſ- 
tatis, ac leporis ) non ſolum omnem iracundiæ acerbitatem 
Regi abſterſit, verum etiam lætitiam in ejus animo tum 
commotionem ſuavem jucunditatis in corpore excitavit (2). 
I would not ſwear, that Wickham did not intend to 
reap ſome advantage from the ambiguity of this ex- 
preſſion. However, that the anger, with which King 
Edward was fired on this occaſion, may not be con- 
ſidered as an uncommon weakneſs, I ſhall here men- 
tion ſome particulars, relating to the pride and jealouſy 
which ſome Monarchs have ſhewn in ſuch caſes. 

The magnificent public buildings which Pericles 


cauſed to be raiſed in Athens are well known: But 


„ as the orators who were of Thucydides's faction, 
«« were exclaiming, as was their uſual cuſtom, againſt 
«© Pericles in their common ſpeeches, as one who idly 
« expended the public flock, and the revenues of the 
« city; Pericles, in a full aſſembly of the people, 
« aſked, whether they thought he had laid out too 
* much money. The people replied, that he had ex- 
«« pended a great deal too much. Well then, ſays he, 


cc 
cc 


public edifices. Pericles had no ſooner ſaid thoſe 
words but the people, either through admiration of 
«© his magnanimity, or becauſe they would not yield 
to him the honour of raiſing ſuch ſomptuous and 
© ſplendid buildings, cried aloud, that he ſhould not 
employ his own monies on this occaſion, but that 
of the public, and not ſpare any coſt (3).” When 
Pauſanias King of the Lacedæmonians conſecrated a 
golden tripod to the'temple of Delphi, he cauſed an in- 
ſcription to be put thereon, importing that, he being 
General, the Perſians were beat in the battle of Pla- 
tæa. The Lacedzmonians, abhorring his vanity, cau- 
| ſed this inſcription to be erazed ; and placed, inſtead of 
it, the names of the cities, which had furniſhed the 
victorious forces. This we are told by Cornelius Ne- 
pos the hiſtorian, Qua widtoria elatus plurima miſcere 
cerpit, & majora concupiſcere. Sed primùm in eo eſt re- 
prebenſus, quod ex prada tripodem aureum Delphis po ſu- 
iffet, epigrammate ſcripto, in quo erat hec ſententia : 
SUQ DUCTU BARBAROS, APUD PLATE AS, 
ESSE DELETOS, EFUS2UE VICTORLE ERGO 
APOLLINI DONUM DEDISSE. Hos werſus Lace. 
dæmonii exſculpſerunt, neque aliud ſeripſerunt, quam 


nomina tarum cavitatum, quarum auxilio Perſe erant © 


vici (4). How haughty ſoever Alexander might be, 
and how undeſirous of permitting any ſharers in his 
glory, he nevertheleſs, made uſe ef an inſcription, which 
allowed the Greeks a ſhare in the honour of the tri- 
umph. Koαν, = 0s T vixenv Toi, EMAnouw 9d.» * 1016 
&AANors AxOveors Exihivoty ETiyeanai OindlipeoTAThY 
imiyea@yy, AAEZANAPOE O SIAITTTIOY KAI) Or 
"EAAHNEE, ITAHN AAKEAAIMONTQN, AO 
TON BAPBA'PNN TQ'N THN *AEVAN KATOI- 


*« might ſhare the victory with him, „. he cauſed 


it ſhall be, if you think proper, all at my expence, 
provided my name only may be inſcribed on the 


ſhare 


*« the general and moſt glorious inſcription following to 

be engraved on all the reſt of the ſpeil, ALEXAN- 

„ DER THE SON OF PHILIP, WITH ALL 

% THE GREEKS, THE LACEDEMONIANS 

% EXCEPTED, WON THESE FROM THE A- 

„ SIATIC BARBARIANS.” This was after the 

battle of Granicus, He ſtill wanted their aid; he was 

afraid of exaſperating them, in caſe he did not inſcribe 

their names on the monuments of his victories; and 

he hoped they would have a ſtill greater affection (6) (6) See Freinſhe- 
for him, when he cauſed them to be engraved upon mius, Supplem. in 
the ſpoils. He was defirous of engroſſing the whole . Cut, lib, 2. 
inſcription of the Temple of Diana, and offered to- “s? 
defray the expences of that whole edifice ; but the 

Epheſians, as they did not care to conſent to this, and 

yet were afraid of openly refuſing him that honour, 

had recourſe to an adulating artifice which did 

their buſineſs. They told him, that it did not become 

one God to erect monuments to another. Scripfit E- 

phefais, ſe omnes ſumptus, qui in id ædificium facti eſ- 

ſent, reſtituturum ; quique porro requirerentur, præbi- 

turum de ſuo, ita tamen ut ipſius nomen inſtaurato 

operi inſcriberetur. iahue deprecati ſunt Ephefii. quo tem- 

pore, quia Alexandro petenti aliguid denegare arduum erat, 

legatus eorum ad adulationem confugit, qua maxime e 

pugnabilem norat, dixitque dedecere culmen ipſius, ſi 

diis aliquid conſecraret, quum ipſe deus efſet. nam eum 

honorem ab hominibus haberi potiori naturæ. Fa 

gleriæ contentio inter maximum regem, & unam civita- 

tem fuit. obtinuerunt Ephefii ; & maluerunt ingonti pe- 

cunia carere, quam inſtaurati templi titulo regi cedere | 

(7). The Thebans doubtleſs were not in the ſame di- (7) Freinſheniiug, 
lemma, when a Courtezan offered to rebuild the walls Szyplem. in Q. 
of their city on the like conditions. I am certain that OT 5558 wh 
they proudly rejected the propoſal, ſuppoſing that what 5 eg 
Athenæus ſays, in the following paſſage, be true. ſanias, lib. 7. and 
"EmAgTts of GPogga 1 Opuvn xa vamioyriiro Ta; Ong, Strabo, lib. 14. 
dy iaryealwor Ornflains, AAEZANAPOZ MEN KA- ; wo Sa _ 
TEEKAYEN, AAEETHEE AE OPYNH H ETAIPA, 07 19108 The 
0 fr As . 9 
We, l Kanireal®- i To meg ETaicw! (8). 1. e. but only in Stra- 
«* Phryne was ſo wealthy, that ſhe promiſed to build bo, lib. 14. page 
the walls of Thebes upon condition of having the 41. 
following inſeription ſet up; ALEXANDER DE- (3 athenzvs, 
„% MOLISHED THESE WALLS, BUT THEY 1b. 13. pag. 591, 


„ WERE REBUILT BY PHRYNE THE COUR- D. 


© TEZAN;; as is related by Calliſtratus, in his book 
concerning Courtczans.” I muſt not conclude with- 
out mentioning an artifice equal to that of our Wick- 
ham. The architect, who built Pharos, engraved his 
name on a ſtone, and that of the King on the lime 
with which the ſtone was covered. This artifice was 
not diſcovered during his life-time ;. and conſequently 
he did not run any danger, for no one could impeach 
him to the King, as a robber who had taken to him- 
ſelf the glory which belonged to his ſovereign. But 
he was in hopes that, in proceſs of time, the name 
engraved on the lime would be effaced; and that his 
own, which he had cut on a much more durable ſub- 
ſtance than lime, would * only be viſible. The reader 
will here find the name of this architect. Oix0owr - 
COX 87 To %, 250 882 64rd g IU Twv AI wy T9 GUTSY 
oH emeyear/iy. EIN C0a5 A viv, XA c, 
iotyeals Toivopur Toy Tore H νt =, tio; beg 
H tyzvelo, mavu GN You Xeove TUIERWEDOUiYR phcl0G, TW 
Xeiowalh Te yeaupdia, infarncouecy , ELourga'®- 
Aeti®avy xY N., Jil; owlneow umio Twy TAYGo per: wy 
(9). i. e. Having therefore completed the building 49) Lucianus, de 
«© of this edifice, he engraved his own name in ſtone ; end Hiſ- 
« which being covered with lime, he wrote the name — 127 — fin. pag. 
0 70, tom. 1. 
of the then reigning monarch over it; he conclud- | 
ing what really happened, viz. that thoſe letters 
© would ſoon periſh and fall away with the lime, and 
that then the following inſcription would appear: 
« Softratus Cnideus, ſon to Dexiphanes, dedicated this 
« Pharos to the God's preſervers, for the ſet vice of 
© thoſe who go by ſea,” | 
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{c) He was the 


Prince of Wales's 


ſon. 


to) The author 


of Hiftorica De- 


ſcriptio, pag. 32s 


(12) All things 


zwere made by 


bim; and witb- 


out him was not 
any thing made 
that vas made, 


John i. 3. 


(12) H. De- 


ſeriptio, pag. 34+ 


b W 1 C 


ſhare in the King's favour, that what St. John ſaid of the eternal Word was applied to 


him [2]. That he might well diſcharge, at the ſame time, the ſeveral functions of his 
employments both eccleſiaſtical and civil, he endeavoured, on one hand, to regulate his 


own life according to the ſtricteſt maxims, and to promote to benefices ſuch Pariſh 


Prieſts only as were able to give due inſtructions to their pariſhioners, and at the ſame 
time led examplary lives [C] 3 and, on the other hand, he did all that lay in his power 
to cauſe juſtice to be exactly adminiſtred. Having foreſeen, in 1371, that he ſhould 
be removed from the Chancellorſhip, he prevented that diſhonour, and reſigned it to 
his Sovereign. Edward being returned to England, after having carried on a very 


ſucceſsful war in France, found his Exchequer in great diſorder, The Duke of Lan- 


caſter, one of his ſons, at the head of ſeveral of the Lords, went and waited upon him, 
to complain of the Clergy, who then enjoyed moſt poſts in the Kingdom. He repre- 
ſented, that it was not their buſineſs to concern themſelves with temporals, and that 
Laymen would tranſact them with greater fidelity and decency. The King being per- 
ſuaded that, ſhould he negle& theſe complaints, he would diſguſt a powerful faction; 
and that ſhould he remove the Clergy from their employments, he ſhould gain large 
ſums by ſuch as ſhould be called to account, reſolved to make theſe alterations. For 


this reaſon our Wickham reſigned the Great Seal betimes. He then deſired leave to 


return to his dioceſe, which was not allowed him till 1374. Such laymen as were raiſed 
to employments, behaved ſo ill in them, that the King was forced to reſtore the Eccle- 
ſiaſtics, The Duke of Lancaſter was removed from the helm, but he was reſtored to 
it, when the Prince of Wales's death had thrown the King into a lingring diſeaſe that 
proved fatal to him. He ſhewed very ſtrong animoſity to the Clergy, and ſet every 
engine at work to ruin Wickham, He impeached him of extortion, and of diſguiſing 
things, and obliged him to appear at the King's Bench, as the Court impowered by Law 
to take cognizance of this affair. He got ſuch Judges to be appointed as condemned 
him, without allowing the time neceſſary for digeſting the papers which were neceſſary 
for his defenſe. Not ſatisfied with depriving him of all the temporalities of his Biſhopric, 
he adviſed Edward to baniſh him; but this Prince, though enfeebled both in mind and 


body, rejected the propoſal. He called to mind, that this Biſhop had been found inno- 


cent of extortion of every kind, when all ſuch Clergy, as were concerned in the revenues 


five years before, were called to account. He therefore ſuſpected that the ſentence which 


had been pronounced not long before was unjuſt ; and he diſmiſſed the deputies whom 
the Biſhops had ſent, in order to get this ſentence repealed, with the moſt pleaſing 
hopes; and as he, at the ſame time, ſuſpected the Duke of Lancaſter to be concerned in 
ſome plot [ D], he appointed Richard his grandſon (c), as his ſucceſſor, and reſtored to 


Wickham all that the Duke in queſtion had diveſted him of, and died ſoon after (d). (%) In 1377. 


Richard, who ſucceeded him, was but eleven years of age, whereby the Duke of Lan- 


» 


BI What St. John ſaid of the eternal Ward wat 


applied to him.] The author cited by me (10) relates a 
paſſage of Froiſſard, wherein the following words are 
found: At that time reigned a Prieſt called William of 
Wickham. This William of Wickham had ingratiated 
himſelf ſo far in the King of England's favour, that 
by him all things were done, and without him nothing 
was done, If the reader compares theſe words, with 
thoſe of St. John (11), he will not find much difference 
between them. 5 | 

[C] Such pariſh Prieſis only, as were able to give in- 


Htructions to their pariſhioners, and at the ſame time led 


exemplary lives.) It is not enough for them to be learn- 
ed, or virtuous men, they ought to unite thoſe two qua- 
lities. But, in the age we are ſpeaking of, it was 
much eaſier to meet with Prieſts who poſſeſſed neither 
of them, than ſome who were conſpicuous for both ; 
and though this was an age of prodigious ignorance, 
yet it was eaſier to find a Pr ieſt able to inſtruct, than 
a man of an upright life ; conſequently our Wickham 
muſt have had a very laborious taſk on this occaſion, 
ſince he ordered, that the Deacons eſpecially, and the 
prieſts, ſhould be neither leud or inclined to drunken- 
neſs. Ante omnia tam Diaconos quam qui ſupra eos collo- 
cati ſunt preſbyteros ac ſacerdotes ab infami illa ebrieta- 
tis & libidinis macula omnino immunes eſſe voluit. Nam 
guum ipſi ſal terre, lux mundi, ac diſpenſatores myſter io- 
rum Dei crebro in ſcripturis uſurpentur, nimis indignum 
efſe dicebat eos vinolentia deformari, vel cubilibus & im- 
munditie inquinari, a qua turpitudinis labe & ignominia 
omnes etiam ex populo ( quos Laicos wocant ) melioris notæ 


abborrerent (12). 1. e. Above all he required the 


% Deacons, as well as the Preſbyters and Prieſts who 
« are ſuperior to them, to be entirely free from thoſe 
4 foul vices drunkenneſs and luſt. For whereas theſe 
„ Deacons &c. are often termed, in Scripture, the ſalt 
of the earth, the light of the world, and the dil- 
«« penſers of God's myſteries ; he ſaid it was ſhameful 


(LY Fi caſter 


« for them to be disfigured by drunkenneſs, or pollu- 
« ted by uncleanneſs ; 22 ſince thoſe of the 
« better ſort among the laity refrained from thoſe 
« ſhameful and ignominious vices.” This is not 
the leaſt glorious part of his adminiſtration, E 

[D] Edward . . ſuſpected the Duke of Lancaſter 
to be concerned in ſome plot.) This Duke was ſuppoſed 


to have a defign of uſurping the crown (13), which (13) Vebeme 
fima regni appe- 


Members of Parliament, to cauſe the Engliſh, in imi- 2 eee | 


was grounded on the ſecret meaſures he took, with ſome 


tation of the French, to enact a law, not to permit Hiſt. Deſcript, 


women to ſucceed to the crown. This made him odi. pag 53+ 


ous, and gave great uneaſineſs to King Edward, who 


was grown more ſuſpicious than uſual 3; Qui in ſenili 


etate credulus & ſuſpicionibus paulo indulgentior efſe c- 
pit . . . poſt hujuſmodi ſcrupulum injectum paulo alienior 


deinceps a filio Lancaſtrio pater nonnullis videbatur (14) ; (14) Ibid. page. 


and this made him declare his grandſon his ſucceſſor. ** 


Such is my author's relation. It perhaps may be aſk- 
ed, what could the Duke of Lancaſter aim at, ſince 
the eſtabliſhment of the Salique law could not prevent 
the grandſon from ſucceeding ? He conſequently could 
not gain any thing by ſuch an eſtabliſhment ; and he 
wanted a law which ſhould prefer uncles to nephews. 
To this it may be anſwered, that as he did not dare 
immediately to attempt to exclude Richard, the eldeft 
ſon's ſon, he began by projecting an innovation in 
which no one could ſuſpect he had his own private in- 


tereſt in view ; but had he prevailed fo far as to get 


the Salique law eſtabliſhed, he would have found room 


ference of the rights of uncles to thoſe of their nephews. 


Varillas imagines, that he intended to annul the law, 


which appoints grand children to ſucceed, and that 
this was the reaſon why he favoured Wickliff (1 


and agreeable manner (16). | 4 


5) Varillas, 
ſtoire du Mi- 


* . clefaniſſime, pags 
for other innovations; and have demanded laws in pre- a 3 | 


(16) Larroque, 
Nouvelles Accu 
ſations contre Vas 
\ 5) 3 villas, Page 11 
but Mr. de Larroque refutes this reflection in a ſolid & %. 


* 
a 


Pe- 


e & 


bats 
10 


8* 


| ſcriptio Vitæ 
Micani, page 


(17) Epiſt. to 


miſe | 


h choſe them, 


* 
9 — 
— 
8 : 1 
* 


caſter, Preſident of the Council, had an eaſy opportunity of reviving the accuſations 


> 
* 65 . * 
1 19 * 
C 9 


againſt our Biſhop of Wincheſter. Theſe were reduced to ſeven heads, and maintained; 
very boldly, in preſence of the King's Council, by the accuſers : nevertheleſs; Wickharti 


refuted them ſo ſtrongly that he was cleared. 


From that time he was fired with a till 


nobler thirſt, to make the beſt uſe of the poſſeſſions which Providence had beſtowed 
upon him; and not thinking any charity more uſeful than the furniſhing youth with the 
opportunities of learning the Sciences, he founded two noble Colleges, the one in Ox- 
ford, and the other in Wincheſter [EZ]. Whilſt he was exerting his utmoſt .endeayours 
to improve theſe two fine foundations, he was recalled to Court, and almoſt made, by 
force, to accept of the poſt of Lord High Chancellor in 1389. He diſcharged the 
duties of that employment during three years in ſo excellent a' manner as made the Na- 
tion happy, for which reaſon it was with the utmoſt reluctance that the King gave him 
leave to reſign his employment, when he foreſaw the diſturbances that were going to 


break out, and which made him wiſh for a retreat, in order to ſhelter himſelf from the 


ſtorm. Being returned to his Church, he finiſhed the building of his College, and 
built there ſo magnificent a Cathedral, that it almoſt equals that of St. Paul's in London. 
He laid out ſeveral ſums in things that were of great advantage to the public and the 
poor, notwithſtanding which, in 1397, he was in great danger. He and ſome others 

were impeached of high-treaſon in open Parliament: Omnes los ſimul at conjunftim_pro- 
ditionis ac læſæ majeſtatis reos fecit, perinde ac ſi illi Regem regio imperio ac omnium rerum 


| (4) Hiferica de- dominatu deſpoliare ſtatuiſſent (e); however, he was fully cleared. From that time, till 
his death, he kept quiet in his dioceſe, and there employed himſelf in all the duties of a 


109 · good Prelate. He even was pretty ſecure from the troubles with which England was 


ſorely afflicted, He died in 1404, in the eighty firſt year of his age. Several ſlanders 


have been caſt upon him, it being ſaid, among other things, that he revealed a ſecret 


told in confeſſion, concerning a ſuppoſititious ſon [F]: and that he gave preſents, and 


[E] He founded two noble Colleges, the one in Oxford 
and the other in M incheſter.] He had long given a 
proof of the earneſt deſire he had to eaſe and comfort the 
unhappy. Hoſpitality, one of the virtues, which, ac- 
cording to St. Paul (17), ought to ſhine- forth in the 
Titus, ch. i. ver · life of Biſhops, was what he practiſed remarkably. In 
1 his houſe he lodged twenty four poor men, and they 
were maintained there as long as they lived. He uſed 
to receive all ſtrangers with — humanity ; and ſeven 
years before the foundation of the Colleges in queſtion, he 
began to beſtow an annual ſtipend to fifty youths. of pro- 


| (18) Extracted miſing parts, whom he cauſed to ſtudy-in Oxford (18). 


from Hiſtorica 


Theſe were his preludes. Having afterwards obtained a 
Deſcriptio, pag» patent for leave to build a College in that city, he him- 
35,36. fell laid the firſt ſtone of it, early in the morning on 
the fifth of March 1379. He ordered that an hun- 

dred perſons ſhould be ſupported in this College be- 

ſides the ſervants. He appointed that fifty ſcholars 

ſhould be inſtruted there in the liberal ſciences ; and 

that a ſober perſon, eminent for his learning and virtue, 

' ſhould be their warden. He added ten chaplains, three 

clerks, and ſixteen choriſters. The building being fi- 

| niſhed in ſeven years, he took an hundred perſons into 
(ig) He himſelf it (19), the 14th of April 1386, at three in the morn- 
ing. The firſt thing done, as ſoon as they entered it, 
| was to implore publickly, in a ſolemn prayer, the 
(20) Extracted bleſſing of God upon the College (20). The year 
from the ame following he founded another College in the ſuburbs of 
105 . 101, Wiachelter, near the Epiſcopal palace, laying the firſt 
TY ſtone the 26th of March 1387. He intended it for 
the containing one hundred and five perſons, excluſive 

of the ſervants. Thoſe perſons were the warden, ten 

prieſts, ſeventy ſcholars, an upper and under maſter, 

three chaplains, three clerks, and ſixteen choriſters 

(21) Extracted (21). All theſe perſons entered therein at three a 
nom Hiftorica clock in the morning the 28th of March 1393 (22). 


| Deſcriptio, pag By the way, the ſtatutes of theſe two Colleges are ſo 


192, 103. excellent, that they were taken as a pattern, during 


(22) Ibid. p. 104, two hundred years, by thoſe who made ſuch founda- 
| tions in Oxford or Cambridge (23). 1 muſt not omit, 
that Wickham made his College in Wincheſter to be 
as a nurſery of that which he founded in Oxford; he or- 
daining, that all places vacant in his College at Ox- 


22) Ibid, 


ford, ſhould be filled by perſons taken from that of 


Wincheſter ; which ſtatute is obſerved to this day. 
The author, from whom I extracted the following paſ- 
| ſage, gives this part of the ſtatutes in very e 
words. It is as follows: 2uod Collegio ſus Oxonien 
qua fons & ſeminarium inſerviret, ex cujus (ut ita di- 
cam) utero junior alia ſoboles quatannis naſceretur, & in 
alterum Collegium decreſcentium loco veluti ad patres lite- 


Vol. X. 


made 


rarum ac Senatores immigraret. Eft enim hoc illius Col 
legii Oxonienſis proprium & peculiare, ejuſque flatutis 
ſancitum, ut cum cetera Collegia Oxonienſia in demortuo- 


rum aut diſcedentium locum ex ſcholis guibuſcungue aſciti- 


tios cooptare ſoleant, ſelum hoc non niſi naturales ex ſe- 
minario ſuo Vintonienſi welut ex ſua & propria flirpe 
ſuccreſcentes eligat, & electos ad ſe tanguam ad novam 
Coloniam - /uo. tempore & loco deducat (24). I am to 
obſerve that his will, and the codicil annexed to it, 
were a very remarkable proof of his charity and mag- 
nificence (25). EY ION: BOY LL Poe 

[F] 1t being ſaid, among other things, that he re- 
vealed a ſecret told in confeſſion, concerning a ſuppoſiti- 
tious ſon. } This is the third of the fifth calumnies, 
which the author I make uſe of propoſes to refute. 
The two firſt are, that Wickham had very little learn- 
ing, and that this prelate had been a ſervant. My 


author refutes this by ſeveral remarks, which 1 need 


not tranſcribe. Thoſe who deſire to ſee them may 
look into the original (26), to which I refer them. 
But with regard to the third head of ſlander, I ſhall 
give the ſubſtance of the defenſe. To begin with the 
charge. It is pretended, that the enmity of the Duke 
of Lancaſter, with reſpe& to Wickham, was grounded 
on Wickham's divulging, that this Duke was not the 
ſon of Edward III. It is added that Philippa, Ed- 


ward's wife, revealed in confeſſion to our Biſhop of 


Wincheſter, that John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter 
was fon to a German; and that ſhe fraudulently im- 
poſed him upon the King her huſband, inſtead of a 
girl ſhe had had by this King. It is further added, 


153 


(24) Ibid, p. 108. 


212, 21%.. .. 


(36) Ibid. p. 116, 
4er · | 


that ſhe beſought the Biſhop to reveal this ſecret to the 


great men of the Kingdom, in caſe this Duke, Ed- 


ward's ſuppoſed ſon, ſhould aſpire to the crown, and 


endeavour to ſucceed, purſuant to the laws, the true 


Princes of the blood. This Prelate's enemies make 
this a handle, to accuſe him of a flagrant ſacrilegious 
act; I mean his not obeying the canonical laws, which 
forbid the divulging things told in conſeſſion. His 
apologiſt juſtifies him: I. By the ſhining virtue of the 
Queen. II. By che concord, which always reigned be- 
tween her and the King. III. By Wickham's eſcap- 
ing puniſhment. IV. By his being reconciled with 
the Duke of Lancaſter. V. By the ſilence of the, hiſ- 


torians, and the public records. It is not poſſible, ſays 


our author, that ſo virtuous a Princeſs ſhould have kil- 
led her own daughter, to conceal a deteſtable fraud. 
Si primo hujus calumniæ auftori credimus, ea quem nou 
peperit, aluit, quam peperit, occidit (27). As this Mo- 
narch had ſo very high a ſpirit, he would not have 
ſuffered ſo wicked an action of his wife's to go un- 


puniſhed. 
Qq 


(27) Hiftorice' 
Deſcriptis & C< 
page 123. 


(23) Ibid. pag. 


421. 


(29) Ibid. pag. 


324+ 


ke of Lan- 
caſter. ; 


(31) Ibid. pag. 
125. ex Actoer- 
' the in Vita Sad- 

| buret, 


(31) Ibid. Page ; 
226 


— 


_ « ties, had enga 


WIC 


made ſome iſes to Edward's miſtreſs, to obtain the reſtitution of his epiſcopal tem- 
a= >) [J. I muſt not omit that he was employed in the expulſion of 


ickliff I]. 


0) Extracted from a book intitled, Hiforica ren compleFiens vitam ac res geſtas beatiſſimi wiri Gulielmi Wicami quondam 


WIDA 


Vintonienfis Epiſcopi &c, printed at Oxford in 1692, 4to. 


* , 


thing, fince it is pretended that it was revealed to the 
Treat men of the kingdom : and, in caſe he himſelf 
not believed it, he would have treated Wickham 

as the moſt infamous of calumniators ; and all the royal 
family, diſhonoured by a _ ſo injurious to the 
iſhed the informer. The Duke 


geen, would have mayer 
| * Lancaſter, on whom this diſgrace chiefly reflected, 


would have proſecuted the accuſer, and never have 
been reconciled to him ; and nevertheleſs it is certain 
that, ever ſince King Richard had reconciled them, 
they lived together in great amity till the Duke's 
death (28), that is, twenty one years. Take notice 
that this ſtory is met with no where but in a work 
compiled by a Frier: Rede Harpisfieldus in Biſtoria 
illad de ſuppoſto Regine partu tanquam fictum & com- 
mentum rejicit, ac nullibi niſi in Monacho Albanenſi re- 
periri ſeribit (29): i. e. Harpsfield very juſtly re- 
« je&s, in his hiſtory, as a fiction, what we are told 
« concerning the Queen's having a ſuppoſititious ſon ; 
and declares, that it is not ſpoke of by any author, 


except a Monk of St. Albans.” 


[G] It . . . and that he gave preſents, and made 
fome promiſes to Edward's miſtreſs, to obtain the reſtitu- 


tion of his Epiſcopal temporalities.) This is the fourth 
flander. Our author refutes it, 1 


employs, on that 
occaſion, much weaker than thoſe he had 
levelled againſt the third. Here ſollows the accuſa- 
tion. Regi jam ægroto, ipſaque ſenectuts confecto ſemper 
aderat atque miniſtrabat guædam famina Alicia Pierce, 


guæ Regi languido & infirmo obſecuta majorem quam iſe 


dux (30) cum Rege iniit gratiam : banc præſenti mer- 
cede & uberiori promiſſa ſpe Wicamus adduxit, ut a 


Rege reflituti ſibi ablata Epiſcopatus jura tam que ante 
percepta & in fiſco reſervata efſent, quam omnia prædia 
procuraret, quod illa invito duce, continuo impetravit 
(31). i. e. His Majeſty — fick, and grown fee- 
4 ble with age, was attended and waited upon by a wo- 
« man, one Alice Pierce, who, by ſoothing him, in 
« his languiſhing and infirm ſtate of health, infinua- 


„ ted herſelf by that means more into his favour than 


« the Duke. . . . Now Wickham prevailed ſo far 
«« upon this woman by _— her preſents and mighty 
«« promiſes, that the King reſtored him the tempora- 
* lities of his Biſhopric, enjoyed by him before, (and 
« which were ſequeſtered in the Exchequer) and the 
*« ſeveral lands belonging to his fee ; all which, in 
« ſpite of the Duke's oppoſition, ſhe inſtantly obtained 


4 for Wickham.” Now this is refuted, I. From the 


hatred, which that looſe woman bore to the Biſhops. 


II. From the little truſt any perſon could put in her, 


becauſe of the looſeneſs of her morals. III. From the 
ſtric& friendſhip ſhe had with Wickham's enemies. 
IV. From the words of the patent, granted this prelate 
for his re-eſtabliſhment. Therein are contained the 
reaſons for it ; and it declares that it was granted with 


the conſent of the Duke of Lancaſter, of all the no- 


bles, and all his Majeſty's Counſellors. The follow- 
ing inſcription is at the bottom of it, per ipſum regem 
& confilium, i. e. By the King and Council.“ I 
muſt not omit the advocate's exclamation. O infgnes 
calumniatores, & chartarum publicarum malicioſos inter- 
pretes, qui quod inſirumenta Regalia per ſanctum Sena- 
tum 2 aſſerunt, id per impurum ſcortum factitatum 
prædicant. Num ſcortum & comſilium iftis idem ſonant 
(32) ? i. e. O infamous ſlanderers, and malicious in- 
«+ terpreters of the public records, who affirm that to be 
« the action of a vile harlot, which the royal inſtruments 
« declare to have been enacted by a holy council? 
« Is the word harlot and council of the ſame import 
« with them.” He thinks it very ſtrange that, not- 
withſtanding this declaration of Edward: /e /iberalitate 
Epi ſcopi ex promiſſione in difficultatibus ſuis atque Regni 
adductum fuifſe ut ea bona reſtitueret. i. e. That the 
« liberal aſſiſtance which the biſhop afforded, when 
* himſelf and the kingdom were involved in difficul- 
him to promiſe to reſtore his tem- 
4 poralities to him ;” any one ſhould preſume to aſ- 


He could not have been ignorant of this 


ſign, as the cauſe of this inſtitution, the good offices of 
a courtezan haſed for money. V. He ſays that 
King Richard, by the advice of his Council, in which 
were preſent the Duke of Lancaſter, the Prelates, the 
Earls and Barons, confirmed the reſtitution after Alice 
Pierce was fled. Quum jam Alicia Peers ſe in fugam 


cum ſua peſſe ac pernicie convertiſſet (33). I will take (33) Ibis. 


it for granted, that the ſlander, which was refuted above, 
is falſe ; but I do not think that very good arguments 
are employed for that purpoſe. The two things fol- 
lowing are proved by an hundred inſtances ; the one, 
that thoſe who are diſturbed and annoyed by a ſhe- 
favourite, have recourſe to her to re-eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves ; and endeavour to bribe her with money and 
promiſes, without ſuſpecting her, upon the ſuppoſition 
that a profeſſed trumpet muſt be guilty of perfidy of 
every kind; the other is, that acts of replevy obtained 
by the credit of a royal miſtreſs, run in the ſame form 
as one obtained by lawful means. A King, who grants 
any thing at the ſolicitation of his ite, may eaſily 
make his Council approve of it; and if he did not do 
this, his miſtreſs would find means to win over the 
chief Counſellors; and thus the moſt favourable and 
moſt glorious cauſes are inſerted in the patent, and the 
whole is done in the uſual form. Add to this that 
ſome perſons are unjuſtly 3 and never riſe again 
bat by purchaſing the good offices of a ſne - favourite: 
it is no wonder that they, after the diſgrace of ſuch a 
woman, got a decree confirmed. This is no way ex- 
traordinary. I therefore do not think, that the argu- 
ments of our author are of any weight. But it is 
enough to ſay, that it is the buſineſs of thoſe who 
raiſed the ſlander, to prove it. One certain circum- 


ſtance is, that King Edward's miſtreſs had the utmoft 


aſcendant over him at that time ; and that her power 


did not end but with that great King's life. This 


« King loſt his ſpeech on a ſudden, and had only time 
« to diſcover, by his geſtures and his eyes, ſome ſen- 
«« timents of piety, to a Prieſt who was admoniſhing 
% him. Not but that he had been long and danger- 
4% ouſly ill; but the famous Alice Pierce, who. was 


«© but too truly his miſtreſs, had poſſeſſed him to ſuch 


«« a degree, that no one had an opportunity to ſpeak 


« to him till he had loſt his ſpeech. Then this lewd 


% harpy, ſnatching ſome diamond rings which he wore 
„upon his finger, withdrew ; and left him to the care 
« of a chaplain, who could obtain nothing from him 
„but ſome ſigns of repentance ; which, when ſincere, 
« are good though fo late; but which, when ſo late, 
1% are ſeldom fincere (34).” | 


tions; and therefore the See of Wincheſter was never 
vacant, from the year 1367 till 1404. Wickliff muſt 
conſequently have been refuſed this See in 1366, if it 


were true, as Varillas pretends (36), that his anger (37 
him form a reſolution to ſet up for an Hereſiarch; 9 


upon his being refuſed that Biſhopric, had made 


but in caſe he could not obtain it that year, one of 


the arguments by which Larroque (37) refutes Varil- (37) L*rroques 


las, with regard to the conſequences of this pretended en contre Vo- 
refuſal, would be till more ſpecious. f oro my 


LH] He was employed in the expulſion of Wicklif.) & ſeg 


My author ſpeaks of this only incidentally ; and it is 
where he proves, that our Biſhop of Wincheſter was 
a man of greater learning than his ſlanderers imagi- 
ned. Quid animi fuiſſe putas Richardo Regi, quum Wi 
camum anno Regni ſui ſeptimo una cum Courtneo Can- 
tuarienſi Archiepiſcopo Oxonium contra virum acerrimum 
Johannem Wickleſum mitteret ? An mediocris eruditio- 
nis & ingenii efſe oportebat, qui ¶ quod ille ibi praftitit ) 
diſſentientes in religions opiniones conciliaret, & tam cele- 
brem & acutum virum ſuſprfi# fidei redargueret & ex 

Academiæ 


(34) Father | 
I ſhall obſerve by the way, that the fifth calumny * Orleans, Hi 


refuted in the work cited by me (35), is, that Wick- 3. 
ham was baniſhed ; and that he was three years in 5. pag. 68, 69. 
exile, according to ſome writers, and ſeven years com- tom. 2. 

plete, according to others. But this is abſolutely a (35) Hifor, De- 
falſhood, he never being ſentenced to baniſhment. I ſeripr. page 127, 


add, that he was never diveſted of his Epiſcopal func- 128. 
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3- Page 435. 


Wi 


oftner ſo in Ger- 


ing, than Wada raiſed to the Archiepiſcopal See of Colen in 1515 (b). He was made many years after 


or 74 e1das See 
Seckendorf, Hit. 


„ Biſhop of Paderborn, and perſecuted the Proteſtants of that place [A]. He held in 


D -— mw 


() It is writrn  WIDA (a) (HERMAN DE) ſon to William of Wida, Count of the Empire, was 


(b) Seckendotf, 


Beza, in Iconibus, 


Luther. lib. 3. £ 930 a Council, the decrees of which were greatly applauded [B]; for being a man it wa in | 


page 435+, 


very great probity, and who led a good life, he was paſſionately deſirous that order 


ſhould be eſtabliſhed in his dioceſe. Not ſatisfied with endeavouring to ſettle a proper 
diſcipline there, he wanted likewiſe to reform the doctrine; and having conſulted 
Melanchthon, and had ſome ſecret conferences with Bucer, he made the latter preach in - 
Bonn, and got the other thither ſome time after [C]. Moſt of the Canons in Colen 


(48) Hiforica Academie finibus exterminaret (38) ? i. e. What do 
Deſcriptio, p3g+ „ you think it was that prompted King Richard, in 
117. The Re- , ©* the ſeventh year of his reign, to ſend Wickham, 
cors0" 4, e with Courtney Archbiſhop of Canterbury, againſt 
mT that moſt ſubtle man John Wickliff? Muſt he be a 
(39) Maimbourg, ** perſon of ſlight erudition and parts, who could re- 
Hi. du grand 1 concile contrary opinions in religious matters; prove 
Schiſme d"Occt- « ſo famous and ſharp a man not ſound in his belief, 
1 3 « and expel him the Univerſity.” Here we have a 
Dutch edit py remarkable incident, which neither the jeſuit 

| aimbourg (39) Varillas, nor even Mr. de Larroque 
(40) The ſeventh &c. mention, viz. that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
8 eas went in perſon to Oxford, with the Biſhop of Win- 
nd party in Cheſter in 1383 or 1384 (40), to expel Wickliff that 


7384. Univerſity. 


[4] He perſecuted the Proteflants Paderborn.] A 
paſſage from father Maimbourg ſhall ſerve as a Com- 


(e Chyrr us ad mentary on this. After (*) the death of Eric of 


ann, 1532. « Brunſwick Biſhop of Paderborn, Wida having been 
| elected by the canons of that Church as his ſucceſ- 
«« for, in order that he might oppoſe the Lutherans 

1 who began to ſettle there, he exerted himſelf ſo well, 

„ that, aided by his friends who accompanied him 

„with a good body of troops, he ſeized upon that 

- — drove all the preachers from it, totally abo- 
liſhed Lutheraniſm, and forbid any perſon, upon 


.) Maimbourg, pain of death, to profeſs it (1).“ Seckendorf ob- 


Hiſt, du Luther, | : 3 
1 ſerves, that our Herman was excited to this rigour by 


Dutch edit, the canons, and the anger, with which he was fired 
| . againſt the inſolence of the populace : Irritatus plebis 
(2) Seckendorf, Paderbonenſis petulentia & à Canamicis ſtimulatus (2) ; 
Ht. Luther. lib. jt is ſaid, however, that he gave proofs of his modera- 
tion on this occaſion. He did not moleſt two Pro- 
teſtant Miniſters, who had eſca out of priſon, and 
pardoned ſixteen of the townſmen, ſentenced to die. 
The intreaties of their relations, and the refuſal made 
by the executioner to behead them, contributed very 
much to this act of Clemency. Civibus Paderbornen- 
fibus XVI ad mortem condemnatis gratiam fecit, preci- 
bus ſupplicum & adſtantium, immo & carnificis fatto 
Angulari, motus : Hic gladium, quo productos in forum 
i decollare juſſus erat, judicibus publice tradidit, negans, ſe 
(3) Seckendorf, innocentium cruore manus polluturum eſſe (3). i. e. 
wg Lutheran. « He pardoned ſixteen citizens of Paderborn, who had 
Hoop, Þ +35* been ſentenced to die, being moved by the hum- 


Chytrzus, lib. 9. ble prayers and entreaties of the ſpectators, and by 


fol. 278. and lib. © a very particular action of the executioner : for he, 
13. fol. 392, & „ delivering up to the judges, in public, the ſword 
3 « with which he was ordered to behead thoſe who 
| were brought into the market place, declared, that 
he would not defile his hands with the blood of in- 

„ nocent men.“ | 
LB] He held, in 15 36, a Council the decrees of which 
were greatly applauded.) Here follows another citation 
from father Maimbourg. Upon the fear he was under 
| „that the Lutherans, who had already ſpread them- 
J) Concil. Colon, ** ſelves (f) in the neighbourhood, would inſenſibly 
= 5 Concil. 4c introduce the venom of their hereſy in his electorate, 
Fer, e he and his ſuffragans held a Council at Colen, in 
which he enacted the moſt excellent decrees, for 


fEceleſiaſtical diſcipline to its priſtine vigour, and for 
regulating the manners and duties of a true Chriſtian 
(4) Maimbourg, * in every condition of life (4).“ Cardinal Sadoletus be- 
5 du Luther. ſtowed great applauſes on this Council of Colen ; but 
+ 3+ Faß. 204+ thought it a little ſtrange, that no mention was therein 
| made of purgatory. See the letter he wrote to Her- 
(5) Itisin book man (5). By the way, this Archbiſhop had not any 
14+ of Sadoletus's fears with regard to the Lutherans introducing the 
— P-$59- venom of their hereſy in Colen. Father Maimbourg 
3vo, "61554, did not know his true thoughts. Read Mr. de Secken- 
dorf, and it will appear that this Prelate was already 
more than half a Lutheran. Hermanum jam tum me- 


liora intendiſſt, ex epiftola MS. Joh. Lumpii, Deg. 


maintaining Religion in its purity, for reſtoring 


. defired to have all ſuch privileges 22 as were 


oppoſed 


Colon. que inter Heckelianas extat, & d. 6. Od. hoc 

anno data eft, apparet. Scribit enim: Archiepiſcopus 

nondum audet, quæ ſentet, prodere, ob Monachorum 

& Theologorum ſuperſtitioſa ſupercilia, quibus adhuc 

inſipidum eſt, quod ex eorum non prodit culina, ſpera- 

tur tamen finis. Addi: Minoritanum, qui Præſuli a 

confeſſione & ſacra concione eſt, cucullum ferre adhuc, 

ſed aliud ſentire: in templo majori concionari aliquem 

puram Evangelii doctrinam, advolantibus ex vicinis op- 

pidulis, etiam ex Haſſiaca ditione procul diſſita, tot 

millibus, ut eos vix capiat templum (6). i. e. We (6) Seckendorf, 
« find by a manuſcript letter of John Lumpius, a f. Lutheran. 
„Doctor of Colen (dated the 6th of October, that H, Peg. 138, 
% year, and printed among the Heckeliane) that Her- m 

« man then entertained other ſentiments. In this 

* letter are the following words: The Archbiſhop is 

% afraid of revealing his real ſentiments, becauſe of the 

« ſupercilions frowns of the Monks and Diwvines, who fill 

t tale every thing to be flat and inſipid, that does not 

* come out of their Monafteries. It is nevertheleſs hoped 

ce that an end will be put to this. The letter-writer 

goes on: The Franciſcan, who is Conftfſor and Chap- 

* lain to the Archbiſhop, ſtill wears the cowl, but has 

« changed his opinion: and à certain preacher delivered 

from the puljit, inthe great Church, the pure ductrine of 

* the Goſpel ; on which occaſion ſo many thouſands flocked 

« to hear the Sermon, from the adjacent villages, and 
« even ibi far-diflant dominions of Hi that the Church 
% could ſcarce hold them.” 

[C] Having conſulted Melanchthon, and had ſome 
fecret conferences with Bucer, he made the latter preach 
in Bom, and got the other thither ſome time afier.] He 
ſent Peter Medman to Melanchthon in 1539, and de- 
ſired the laſt mentioned to come to him immediately; 
but he did not come till the year 1543. Bucer, upon 
this Biſhop's invitation, went to him about the cloſe of 


the year 1541 ; and after ſeveral conferences, which 


were approved, he returned to Straſburg, whence 
he returned to Herman the following year, and 
Pong publickly in Bonn. He informed the E- 
ector of Saxony and the Langrave of Heſſe, that 


this Prelate's views were very good; but that it would 


be neceſſary to excite and encourage him, becauſe his 

advanced age made him act with fear and dilatorineſs. 

Theſe Princes did not fail to write to him, to animate 

him in his Chriſtian intentions. He thanked them for 

it; and ſaid that he had no other view than the glory of 

God, and the ſalvation of his brethren. He had be- 

fore defired the Elector of Saxony to ſend Melanchthon 

to him. Accordingly, the latter ſet out about the end 

of April 1543, and drew up, in conjunction with Bu- 

cer, a plan of reformation, which was read to the | 

Archbiſhop, and examined attentively by him (7). (5) Eta 

They gave him up certain things, that were not conſo- from Seckendorf, 

nant to the doctrine of the Proteſtants, and which i ſapra, p. 436. 

made Luther complain of Melanchthon and Bucer, as 

conniving on that occaſion. The Elector of Saxony 

was no leſs diſſatisfied with this conduct, though the 

Landgrave told him, that he muſt not promiſe him- 

ſelf the work would be completed at once. Non ſatis 

placebat illa diſſimulatio Electori, monito licet a Land- 

gravio, quod non omnia ſub initium eæacte conſtitui pf 

ſent (8). The reader is to know, that the Archbiſhop (3) Idem, ibid. 

lp TE p. 437. num. 8. 

not impious, and that every order ſhould preſerve its 

privileges. He did not intend to aboliſh epiſcopacy. 

Propoſitum ſcilicet erat Hermanno ut ex Melanchthonis 

literis celligi poteſt, Chytræus etiam Lib. XVI. fol. 460. 

apertius tradit, ceremonias weleres omnes, quolquot fine 

impietate ſervari poſſent, una cum collegiorum dignitate, 

libertate, prerogativis & juribus omnibus, retinere, ut 

moderate & pie ordinationis Eccleſis Cathedralis ex- 

emplum eſſe poſſet: ſed eventus oftendit, in rebus tanto- 

pere corruptis modum difficilliane inveniri 3 quapropter om- 
3 ni. 


ibid. Theod. de 


156 


le] See the re · 
mark [DI. 


(0) Idem, ibid. 
pag. 448, d. 


(11) Idem, ibid. 
(12) Idem, ibid, 


and the Emperor. The Pope 


W 1 D 


oppoſed this, but as the pieces they publiſhed availed nothing, they addreſſed the Pope - 
excommunicated and depoſed our Archbiſhop, and was 


afterwards ſo well ſeconded by the Emperor Charles V, that our Prelate was obliged to 
give up his See in 1547 [D]. He then retired to his paternal eſtate (c), and died there 


tis ina cautio inutilis fuit, &, retenta illa pompa, doc- 
trinæ puritati incrementa omnia ſuluracta fuerunt (9). 
i. e. It was propoſed by Herman, as may be ga- 
6 thered from Melanchthon's letters, and as appears 
* more evidently from Chytræus, Book XVI. folio 
«© 460, to retain as many of the ancient ceremonies 
« as had nothing of impiety in them ; together with 
the dignity, liberty, and all the rights and preroga- 
«« tives of Colleges; in order that there might be an 
« example ſet of a moderate and pious regulation in 
« his Cathedral. However, the event ſhewed, that 
« it is extremely difficult to diſcover a medium where 
« things are ſo greatly corrupted. Hence all this care 
« and caution proved ineffeQtual z and the retaining 
« of the pomp deſtroyed all the increaſe with regard 
« to the purity of doQrine.” In the plan for a refor- 
mation publiſhed by him, he made no mention either 
of Luther, 'or the Pope. Hermanno ea placuit lenitas, 
gua etiam cavit ne in tots ſeripto aliquid contra ponti- 
ficem nominatim ſpargeretur (10). And he couched his 


_ expreſſions with regard to the Lord's Supper, in ſuch 


a manner, that the Zuinglians might approve of it 
(11). Luther approved of his not being mentioned 
in it (22); he being ſenfible that his name might have 
offended people ; but then he condemned the other: 
parts of this cautious conduct; and was furiouſly en- 
raged againſt Melanchthon; and would poſſibly have 
never been appeaſed, had not Melanchthon laid the 
blame on Martin Bucer; and if the Elector of Saxony 


had not endeavoured to prevent an open rupture between 


(13) Idem, ibid. 


them. Non /atuit Melanchthonem indignatio Lutheri, im- 
mo tantopere eum affiixit, ut de deſerenda Wittenberga 
cogitaret, fi Luthers inviſus efſet, aut quad futurum eſſe 
dicebatur, publice ab illo refularetur. Sed pia Electoris 
Saxoniæ providentia & induſtria Pontani placatus eff 
Lutherus, & Melanchthonis excuſationem accepit, dicen- 
tis, ſe neque caput illud reformationts Colonienſss de ſacra 
Cæna compoſuiſſe, negue Bucerum celaſſe, gue in eo de- 
ſaderaret, hunc tamen admonitionis ſuæ nullam habuiſſe 
rationem. Sic ira Lutheri vehementius in Bucerum ver- 
ſa eſt (13). i. e.“ Melanchthon was not ignorant of 
** Luther's diſpleaſure, which afflicted him to ſuch a 
“degree, that he had thoughts of leaving Witten- 


berg, if he ſhould be obnoxiaus to Luther; or that 


* (which indeed was talked of) he ſhould be publickly 
* refuted by him. However, by the pious forecait 
1 of the Elector of Saxony, and Pontanus's meditation, 
Luther was ſoftned, and allowed of Melanchthon's 
« excuſe, the latter ſaying, that it was not he, who 
* drew up the article of reformation, with regard to 
„the Sacrament, in Colen ; and that he had not con- 
«© cealed from Bucer ſuch particulars as he thought 
were wanting in it; but that no regard had been 


<4 ſhewn to his remonſtrance: Hence Luther's anger 


«© was turned, with greater fury, againſt Bucer.“ 
'This plan for a reformation was printed in Buſsho- 
ven, if we may believe the preface, which is the only 
circumſtance we know; the time when printed not 
being ſet down. A ſecond edition of it was printed 
in Bonn, in the year 1543, by Laurence Mylius, or 
von der Muhlen, and a third was publiſhed the year 


following. Theſe three editions are in German. The 


(14) Extra#ed 
from Seckendorf, 


lib. 3. pag. 443- 


Latin edition printed at Bonn in 1545, by Mylius 
abovementioned is entitled: Neſra Hermanni, ex gra- 
tia Dei Archiepiſcopi Colonienſis & Principis Eledtoris, 
femplex ac pia Deliberatio, qua ratione Chriſtiana, & 
in verbo Dei fundata, Reformatio doctrine, adminiſtra- 
tionis divinorum Sacramentorum, ceremoniarum, totiuſque 
curæ animarum, & aliorum miniſteriorum Fcelefraſtico- 
rum, apud eos, qui noſtræ paſlorali cure commendati ſunt, 
tantiſper inſtituenda fit, donoc Dominus dederit conſtituti 
meliorem, vel per liberam & chriſlianam Synodum, five 
generalem ſive nationalem, vel per Ordines Imperii Na- 


tionis Germanicæ in Spiritu ſanto congregatos. The 


copies of the firſt edition were kept, for ſome time, 
locked up (14) ; and perhaps they would not have been 
publiſhed even ſo ſoon, had every one been as ſlow 
and patient as Herman. The Chapter of Colen no 
ſooner heard that it was diſperſed up and down, but 
they publiſhed a book, in German and Latin, entitled, 


the 


Antididagma, ſeu r e & Catholiie Religionis 
per Rewer. & illuſt. Dominos Canonicos Metropolitana 
Eccleſia Colonienſus Propugnatio, adver ſus Librum quen- 


dam uni verſis Ordinibus ſeu Ratibus Diæceſis ejuſdem nu- 
per Bonne titulo Reformationis exhibitum, ac poſtea mu- 


tatis quibuſdam, Conſultoriæ Deliberationis nomine im- 


preſſum (15). Annexed to the Antididagma is a grave (15) The Latin 


and moderate diſcourſe, containing only twelve pages, 
and entitled Sententia delectos um per wenerabile ca pitu- 
lum ecclefis Colonienſis de wacatione Martini Buceri. 
Theſe were not. the only pieces which were publiſhed 
on each fide. Seckendorf informs us (16), that a book 


was publiſhed entitled, Fudicium deputatorem Univerſe. (16) Seckendorf, 
tatis & ſecundarii Cleri Colonienſ de doctrina & voca- lib. 3: pag. 438. 


tione Martini Buceri, which was aſcribed to Edward 
Billicus, a Carmelite. It was interſperſed with ſo 
many buffooneries, that the canons of Colen would not 
licenſe it; for this reaſon the firſt title, Fudicium Cleri 
& Academiz, was ſuppreſſed, and the other made uſe 
of. We are told this circumſtance in a letter of Me- 
lanchthon. Coloniæ liber editus eſt, non tam contra 
Bucerum, quam contra univerſam doctrinam Ecclefiarum 


noſtrarum, & contra noftros Principes. Poeta oferis eft 


Carmelita ille bene ſaginatus, & Bacchi ac Veneris ſa- 


cerdes. Titulum operi fecerant : Judicium Cleri & 


Academiz. Cum autem ſaniores in Collegio guidam 
Comites vidiſſent, ſcriptum dignius efſe ſcurris, quam 
Clero, juſſerunt mutari titulum, ac teflati ſunt id opus 
non probari { collegio. Addita «ft ergo tituli correctio, 
pro Clero jubent ligi Clerum ſecundarium, nothos wide- 
licet Cleros intelligunt. Petulantiſſime convitiatur doctri- 
ne & Luthero, & in loco de conjugio ſpurcitie & ob- 
ſcænitate verborum utitur, quam wvix in lenone ferrent 
aures mediocrium hominum. Convitia ex Plauti fabulis 
lecla ſunt, guibus fortaſſe Carmelita ille magis deleta- 


tur, quam Pſalmis (17). i. e. A book was pub- (75) Melanch. 
6 liſhed in Colen, which was not levelled fo much at 2705 2 Co. 
“Bucer, as at the whole doctrine of our Churches, . Fes "4 

of book 3. 


* Carmelite, that Prieſt of Bacchus and Venus. The Hg in 5 ” 


* and our Princes. It was wrote by that pampered 


„% book was firſt. called, the Fudgment of the Clergy 


and Univerſity. But when ſome of the wiſer mem- 


« bers of the College found it was more worthy of 
«« buffoons than Clergymen, they ordered the title to 
* be changed, and declared, that this piece was not 
approved of by their College. The title was there- 
“fore corrected, and, inſtead of the word Clergy, 
they cauſed to be printed inferior Clergy. The au- 


* thor inveighs in the moſt petulant manner againſt 


Luther and his doctrine; and in that place where 
«« he ſpeaks of wedlock, he employs ſuch obſcene and 


filthy words, as the vulgar would ſcarce bear to 


«© hear from the lewdeſt wretches. The moſt ſcurrilous 
« jeſts are ſelected out of Plautus's comedies, which 
this Carmelite, very probably, may delight in more 
* than in the Pſalms.” Gaſpar Gennep tranſlated 


this work into the German language (18), and Me- (18) Seckendorf, 
| Hit. Luther, libs 
brought, by the Chapter of Colen to the Pope, may 3 Peg 438. 

be conſidered as a controverſial piece (19), and the (19) See Seckend. 
Archbiſhop cauſed it to be refuted. The Chapter ibid. pag. 442. 


lanchthon publiſhed the refutation of it. The ap 


we are ſpeaking of cauſed to be publiſhed a program- 
ma, in German, the 18th of November 1544; and 
the Archbiſhop oppoſed his anſwer to it, the 13th of 
December of the ſame year (20). The ſurprizing ſu- 
perſtition of the inhabitants of Colen, was probably the 
reaſon why Herman's deſign was defeated. This 
city called the Teutonic Rome, ſo full it is of cloiſters, 
relicks, and images. Manſit aut reſtituta eft, de qua 
Melanchthon gueſlus fuit, populi ſuperſtitio, Coloniæ 


potiſſimum Agri ppinæ, Clero, templis, ſacellis, flatuis, re. 


liguiis, plus quam ulla in Germania civitas, replete, 
ita ut Romam Teutonicam %% dicant (21). 


ſhould be oppoſed to force ; but he choſe to ſubmit, 
to ſecure his faithful ſubjects from the horrors of war. 
The reader will find, in the following paſſage, the 
character of a good man. Conſtantiam profitebantur 
Ordines, & res ad vin ſpetabat: Sed bonus ſenex 
3 | Comitibus 


uſe of is that of 
Louvain, by Set- 
vatius Zaſſenus, 


(20) Idem, ibit> 


(21) Idem, ibid» 
[D] Our Prelate waz obliged to give up his See in baz 448. 
' 1547.] He was promiſed aſſiſtance, and that force 


"RF 


ide 


Saxonia, ad ann. 
1552 in fine. 


WID 157 


(4) cbyr. in the 12th of Auguſt 1552, aged fourſcore years (d). His plan for a reformation 'was' 
more like that of England than that of Germany (e). Though it cannot be denied but 


\ the theo that our Archbiſhop was more conſpicuous for his virtue than learning, we yet cannot 
(0 See the te 


mark [C] · 


Contitibus Manderſcheido & Nuenario, nobilitatis in 
Archiepiſcopatu facile primis, ita ſuadentibus obtemperans, 
tum miſericordia populi ſui motus & ne bello vaſtaretur 
provincia, ultro cefſit, fidemque & jujurandum omnibus 
remiſit. Obiis poſt annos ſex Idibus Auguſti anno 1 5 5 2. 
in patria ſua, &, ut Sleidanus loquitur, qualem expeti- 
wit, finem habuit, Nam, aut Evangelii propagare doc- 
trinam, & refe conſtituere ſue ditionis Feclefins, aut 
privato ſibi wivere licere, non ſemel optawerat: E1 ab 
amicis aliquando monitus, quantum invidiæ ſibi conflaret 
ex iſta religionis mutatione; reſpondere ſolebat: nihil 
eſſe, quod inopinanti poſſet accidere, ſeque jam pridem 
22) Idem, ibid. in omnem caſum obfirmaſſe mentem (22). 1. e. 
«© The various ranks of his ſubjects declared they 
« would ſtand by him, and things now wore ſuch a 
« face, as if violence would enſue. However, the 
« good old man, complying with the perſuaſions of 
* the Counts Manderſchied and Nuenarius, the chief 
% noblemen inthe Archbiſhopric ; pity ing his people, 
«© and defirous not to let them be involved in the cala- 
«© mities of war, he ſubmitted ſpontaneouſly, and ab- 
« ſolved them all from their Oath of allegiance. He 
« died fix years after, on the thirteenth of Auguſt 
1% 1552, in the place of his birth; and, as Sleidan 
«© Obſerves, of the death he defired : for he had fre- 
«© quently wiſhed, either that he might have an op- 
4 portunity of propagating the doctrine of the Goſ- 
„„ pel, and ſettling the Churches in his dominions on 
« a right foot, or lead a private life. And upon his 

4 friends afterwards ſuggeſting to him, that he would 
& draw much envy upon himſelf, by this change of Religion, 
© he uſed to reply, that he could not be ſurprixed 
„ qvith any thing that might happen.“ Beza likewiſe 
% obſerves (in Iconibus) that our Wida had not only 


« diſcharged his conſcience, but that he would exhi- 


« bit an example to lateſt poſterity by his ſubmitting 
« to a ſuperior force, and contenting himſelf with his 
« paternal eſtate, and leading a private life, rather 
4 than juſtly maintain himſelf in his Archiepiſcopal 
« See, with the loſs of his ſubjects lives.” Nen modo, 
ſays Beza, conſcientiam tuam liberaſti, ſed teipſum qua- 
que memorabili ſeculis omnibus exemplo ſuperaſti, quum 
ultro vi majori cedens, paternis bonis contentus, placide 
Chriftianeque vivere, quam licet immerito ereptam dig- 
nitatem tuorum ſubditorum ſanguine tutari maluiſii. 
Eraſmus would have admired ſuch a conduct, he who 
was ſo charmed with an expreſſion of Otho, that he 
thought it worthy of being rewarded with the Roman 
empire. Otho, finding it would be impoſſible for him 
to contend for the Empire, without prolonging the war, 
choſe to die rather than protract it. Cum inter ethnicos 
etiam hoc animo repertus fit Otho, ut patius duxerit ſpon- 
tanea morte vitam abrumpere, quam imperium tot homi- 
num vita mercari, vir vel ab hoc ipſum dignus imperio, 
(23) Eraſm. i fortuna virtuti faveret (23). There is ſomething fo 


Epiſt. Dedic. heroic in this ſentiment, that it is pity ſo effeminate 
Suetonii, Dionir 


Caſſi, &c. a man as Otho ſhould have diſcovered ſo much gene- 


roſity. But as the reader may have ſeen elſewhere (24), 
(24) Remark his foul and body were of a different caſt (25). His 


[5] of the article body was immerſed in effeminacy, but his ſoul was en- 
SUETONIUS 


W ne mean, which is formed on the ideas of equity. He 


(25) Wen erat had always conſidered a civil war with an eye of hor- 


Othoris mollis & ror 5 and would not have ſet himſelf up againſt Gal- 
Fes ſimilis ar ba, had he not imagined he could have put an end to 
11. lb. e this conteſt, without ſhedding of blood. Othonem eti- 
We * am privatum uſque adeo deteſtlatum civilia arma, ut 
| memorante quodam inter epulas de Caſſii Brutique exitu 
cohorruerit : nec concurſurum cum Galba fuiſſe, niſi con- 

(26) Sueton. in fideret fine bello rem tranſigi poſſe (26). When he torm- 
Otbone, cap. 10. ed a reſolution to lay violent hands upon himſelf, he 
had troops enough left to continue the war, with hopes 

of being victorious in it; but as multitudes mult have 

loſt their lives before this could be effected, he was of 

opinion that he ſhould purchaſe a crown too dear. 

This is what Eraſmus conſidered as ſo beautiful, he 

having read it in Tacitus and Suetonius, Hunc, inguit 

(Otho) animum, hanc wirtutem veſtram ultra periculis 


YoE x; 


dued with great ſtrength ; that kind of ſtrength, I 


ſay that he was unlearned [E], There is a moſt abominably flagrant error in the 


ſupplement 


objicere, ' nimis grande vite mee pretium pete. 955 
Civile bellum à Vitellio ceepit ; & ut de principatu cer- 
taremus armis, inilium illic fuit : ne pluſquam ſemel cer- 
temus, penes me exemplum erit, hinc Othonem poſteritas 
eflimet. . . . . An ego tantam Romanæ pubis, tot egre- | 
gios exercitus, flerni rurſus, & Reip. eripi patiar (27)? (27) Tacit. His. 
i. e. I think it will be paying too great a price for lib 4. cap. 47. 
my life, to expoſe this ſpirit of yours, and this Poe, pho 
courage any more to dangers. . . . Vitellius began | 
the civil war; and to him is owing our contending 
once for the Empire; but I ſhall take care that we 
do not fight a ſecond time for it; from this let poſ- 
** terity form their idea of Otho. . . . Shall I permit 
** ſo many Roman youths, ſuch fine armies, to be torn 
from their country, and again ſlaughtered ?” The 
following paſſage is from Suetonius, who ſays, that 
Otho began his empire by dying, which many think, 
with great probability, proceeded from his not being 
willing to owe the empire to the calamities of war, 
rather than from his affairs being deſperate, or a diſtruſt 
with regard to his forces. Moriendi impetum cepit ; ut 
multi nec fruſtra opinantur, magis pudore, ne tanto rerum 
hominumque periculo dominationem fibi aſſerere perſevera- 
ret, quam deſperatione ulla, aut difftdentia copiarum. 
Eraſmus would not have failed to approve the pacific 
modeſty of our Herman, had he lived till that time ; 
but I am of opinion he would have obſerved, that it 
r no leſs ſurprizing in a Biſhop than in a Hea- 
then. | | 
[E] Though it cannot be denied, but that our Arch- 
biſhop was more conſpicuous for his virtue than learning, 
Te yet cannot ſay that he bas unlearned.) Here fol- 
lows another paſſage from Father Maimbourg : 
* He was (*) very ignorant, knowing none of ( Rewer. Pont. 
thoſe things which a Prelate ought to know, he 5%, Comm, 
not even underſtanding ſo much Latin as was ne- 4. 4. 1. 
ceſſary for ſaying mats and reading the breviary. 
And indeed when the Landgrave of Heſſe, who" 
(F) had taken him under his protection after his (T) Sid. l. 17. 
perverſion, ſaid one day to the Emperor, that this | 
Archbiſhop was guilty of no other c:ime than the 
attempting to introduce a reformation in his 
Church; Alas, replied the Emperor, «uhat can that 
poor creature reform, wwho ſcarce underſiands a (yl- 
lable of Latin ? He could never ſay but three maſſes 
in his life, tavo of which ] heard; and I my fel, 
am witneſs, that he was not able to read even the 
introit. Accordingly all thoſe noble decrees of his 
council, which are ſo well drawn up, were not 
made by him, who was totally unſkilled in thoſe 
matters; but by the famous Doctor Gropper, Arch- 
deacon of the Cathedral of Colen, who drew them 
up, and digeſted them in the manner they are 
* now ſeen (28).“ It is certain that Sleidan (29) re- (23) Maimbourg, 
lates this conference between the Emperor and the — 8 ge 
Landgrave; but he adds, that the Landgrave replied, 8 25. 
that the Archbiſhop had read the German books with (29) Lib. 12. 
great care, and underſtood Religion, Sed diligenter bag. m. 438, 
evolvit libros Germanicos, ait ille, & guad certo novi I | 
religionem intelligit, Melanchthon ſays, that our Pre- 
late ſhewed himſelf maſter of a great deal of know- 
ledge, whilſt the plan of the reformation was examin- 
ing in his preſence. Legi fibi totum librum juffit, at- 
tentiffime audivit, multa de pleriſque locis graviter diſ- 
ſeruit, quædam ſuo judicio recte mutaruit, interdum no- 
gras ſententias, re diſputata, ſuæ cpinioni pretulit. 
Huic labori dies ſex tribuit, ac quotidie matutinas horas 
quatuor continuas. Miratus ſum ſenis aſſiduitatem & 
diligentiam, ac animadverti, ſeris hanc rem tantam ab 
eo agi; quod, quantum referat, intelligis. Et has con- 
troverſias, pene ut artiſtæ, dijudicat (30). i. e.“ He er- 
«« gave orders to have the whole book read to him, NO Rs 
attended very attentively to it, and made many E, ford to Came- 
«© ſolid reflections on that occaſion, He made ſome rarivs, the x1th 
judicious changes in it; and ſometimes, after diſ- of Aug. 1543s 
puting the matter, he preferred our opinion to his 
own. He employed four hours ſucceſſively, for {1x 
days, in this exerciſe. I admired the old man's 


aſſiduity 
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(f) Under the ſupplement to Moreri FJ. In the Paris edition of Mo 
word Neiden. — o — » 

Herman is copied from Maimbourg's words. 
(e) It is the re- 
mark [F. 


plement to Moreri [G]. 


C aſſiduity and diligence, and obſerved he was ſerious 
« in an affair, which you know to be of no little 
importance. He argues on theſe ſubjects like a 
« maſter.” 

[F] There is a moſt abominably flagrant error in the ſup- 
plement to Moreri,) It was by the command of Her- 
% man that Cardinal John Gropper was ſtrangled 
« with the ſtring of his hat, becauſe he attempted to 
e oppoſe this new Religion.” Such are the words of 
(31) Under the the ſupplement (31). It would be difficult to form 


word Herman, 
pag» 670. This 


CE bs le bs falſity, if the author had not quoted Beza; but when 


we conſult the place pointed out by him, we ſee what 
— in it was that miſled Fay and then our aſtoniſhment, ſo 
Holland. Obſerve far from ceaſing, increaſes. Beza compares our Her- 
33 _ man to Chriſt, and John Gropper to Judas. He pre- 
3 3 tends that Gropper betrayed his maſter, and obtained, 
man de Meurs, for his reward, a ſtring which ſtrangled him, that is, 
a Cardinal's hat. Tu vero haud ſecus quam olim d 
Juda Chriſtus à tuo Joanne Groppero proditus quum 
 effes, retulit quidem bic quoque proditor ſtipendium pec- 
cati mortem Cardinalitii galeri vinculis ſtrangulatus (32). 
It would be infinitely more excuſable to affirm, with 
Father Maimbourg, that Beza aiming childiſoly at 
(33) Maimbourg, aui (33), made 4 cold, dull jeſt, than to find there 
prog * a 'deteſtable crime committed by the Archbiſhop of 

666.  Colen, ; : 
* [G] 1 will add ſomething . . . . concerning the a- 

oniſhing error in the ſupplement to Moreri.] Florimond 


32) Beza, in 
conibus. 


WILHEM (DAVID LE-LEU DE) a Counſellor in the Council of the Princes of 


any probable conjectures with regard to this horrid 


I L 


I will add ſomething to the remark (g) concerning the aſtoniſhing error in the ſup- 


de Remond furniſhes me with this addition. He ſays 
that Beza, not contented with having employed this 
allufion to Judas in proſe, would likewiſe expreſs it in 


rhyme. 


oy d'un autre cofts ce malheureux Gropper, 
Qui ſon Seigneur trompant, fon caur laiſfſe attraper, 
Eftrangle d'un cordon d un chapeau deteſtable. 

De la grace divine Herman eft li temoing 

A celuy qui du Ciel plus que du monde à ſeing, 
Gropper monſtre de Dieu la vengeance eftroyable. 


«© See, on the other hand, the wretched Gropper, - 
Who cheats himſelf, thinking to cheat his maſter, 
“ Choak'd with the ſtring of a deteſted hat. 

* Herman's a proof of the celeſtial grace, | 
« To him whoſe care is more for earth than heav'n, 
* Whilſt Gropper is a mark of heavenly wrath.” 


A blockhead, adds he, taking Beza's words in their 
« literal ſignification, wanted to perſuade me, that 


“ Gropper had made a halter of his hatband ftring, 
« and ſtrangled himſelf with his own hands; whereas 


% Beza's meaning is, the ſtrong deſire he had for a 
««. Cardinal's hat, deprived him of the voice he wou 
have employed in defenſe of Lutheraniſm (34).” 


Who would ever have imagined, that ſo intelligible 
a metaphor as this is, could have given riſe to ſuch 


falſe and ridiculous reflections? 


Orange, and that of Brabant, deſerves to be ranked among the illuſtrious men of the 
| ſeventeenth Century. He was deſcended from a very noble and very ancient family [A], 
and was born at Hamburgh the 15th of May 1588. His mother, who was nobly 
born [ B], very pious and zealous for the Proteſtant Religion, gave him a very good 
education, and ſent him to ſtudy in Stade, at ten years of age, under very good ma- 
ſters; and after he had heard the Lectures in Hanaw of John George Crobius, and 


John Rodolphus Lavaterus, ſhe took him to the Univerſity of Franeker. 


He continued 


there three years, and left it in 1611, to viſit that of Leyden, where he made a great 
progreſs in Philoſophy, Law, the Oriental Languages, &c. He then went to France, 
and made ſome ſtay in the Univerſity of Saumur; and afterwards in the year 1613 he 
went and lodged in Thouars at the learned Andrew Rivetus's, who had a very particular 


[4] He was deſcended from a very noble and very 
ancient family.) It had an honourable place among 
the Nobility of Artois and Cambreſis, as early as the 
year 1096, it being poſſeſſed, at that time, among 

other eſtates of the lordſhips and eſtates of Bantceux, 

Bantouſel, Wilbem, Chantemerle, Froidebize, d'A- 
veſnes les Gobert, &c. as appears by a deciſion of the 
Council of Brabant in Bruſſels, the fifth of July 1678. 

(% This is ver- GEORGE LE-LBU DE W1LHEM, father to him who 
batim according is the ſubject of this article, left Tournai in the be- 
to the Memoir pinning of the troubles, which broke out upon a reli- 
communicated to gious account ; he, and his five brothers, being out- 
the Bookſelier. ſawed, becauſe they had buried their mother without 
obſerving the ceremonies of the Church of Rome. 
It appears by an authentic inſtrument dated the 22d 
of December 1565, that they went from their eſtates 
which had been confiſcated ; but they endeavoured to 
get that a& repealed, after the year 1576, by virtue 

the Lond eee of the pacification of Ghent. JaAMEs LE-LEU DE WII- 
- 93 of HEM, one of the fix brothers, fled to England, and 
Arran, widow to was firſt married to Margaret de Zegre, and afterwards 
a ſon of Duke to Mary de Duyts. By his firſt wife he had, among 
Hamilton, mo other children, TiMoTHY LE-LEU DE WILHEM, 
2 = born in London the 26th of November 1568, and 
ach heireſs Lord of Borgeries, Finges lez-Courtrai, By his ſe- 
cond wife he had, among other children, MicuaeL 

(3) pug one LE-LEU DE WILHEM, born the 27th of September 
ih to 1587, and died Counſellor and Echevin or Schepen of 
the Bookſ-ller- the Hague, and had married at Delft the 25th of 
Idem dic de ple- May 1614, Anne de Rechtere, niece to Secretary 
riſque infra me- Adrian Duyck ; his ſiſter (1) had married Sir Dud- 
morandis: ley Carlton (2), King James's Embaſſador in Fol. 
land (3). | 4 


tz) Who had by 
her a daughter, 
who is {till liv- 
ing (in 1696)- 
She is widow to 


eſteem 


[LB] His mother wwho WAS nobly born.) Her name 


was Gilliette van Opalfens, and ſhe was daughter to 


John van Opalfens Eſquire, and of Dame Jane L'em- 
pereur of Oppyck, ſiſter to John L'empereur d'Op- 
pyck, Lord of Malerit &c. (4), who was ſent as De- 
puty from the City of Tournay with the confederate 
Nobles to the Ducheſs of Parma, Governeſs of the 
Low-Countries. Anthony PEmpereur d'Oppyck his 
ſon, was father to ConsTanTing L'EMPEREUR, 
born at Bremen in 1591, Profeſſor of Divinity in 
Leyden, and Counſellor to Prince Maurice, a Gentle- 
man exceedingly well ſkilled in the Eaſtern Languages, 
as ſeveral of his compoſitions ſhew. He was twice 
married; 1. to Levina de Witt, daughter to the Lord 
of Roſenburg, Counſellor of Amſterdam : and ſecond- 
ly, to Catharine Thyſius of Kynogen. He died in 
1648, leaving but one daughter, ſiſter to PEmpereur 
d'Oppyck, who married Mark du-Tour, Gentleman 
to his Highneſs the Prince of Orange, father to the 
King of Great Britain, At his death he was Coun- 
ſellor to the Court of Brabant. Aſter this digreſſion, 
which was due to the merit of Conſtantine Empe- 
reur, I return to the mother of our David de Wilhem. 
She was in Paris at the maſflacre on St. Bartholomew's 
day, and was almoſt miraculouſly ſaved from that 
ſlaughter. Her huſband was then in Roan, and was 


alſo preſerved ; and John van Opalfens, her father, 
had had the ſame happineſs ſome years before. He 
had been condemned to die on account of his Religi- 
on ; the ſentence had been pronounced, but by the 
connivance of the goaler he eſcaped out of priſon, and 
fled to England. | 7 


reri 1699 (/), the article of ore: 
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(34) Flor . de 


Remond, Hift. de 


P Heref. liv. 3. 
chap. 9+ num. 4. 
Page 32 1. | 


(4) He had mar- 


ried the heireſs of 


Aigremont, Lady 
de Malerit, &c. 
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eſteem for him [C], on account of the talents he poſſeſſed, and, among other things, 4 
becauſe of the knowledge he poſſeſſed in Divinity. He improved himſelf greatly in 
the Levant, by his travels to Grand Cairo, Jerulalem, Alexandria, &c. in 1677, 1618, 


1619. 


He contracted a great familiarity with Cyril Lucaris, and had ſeveral conferen- 


ces with him, concerning the diſputes between the Greek and Latin Church. He received 
(e) See the re- ſeveral letters from this famous Patriarch (a) that deſerve to be made public, and which 


mark [E]. 


his heirs have promiſed to ſend to preſs, to gratify the curioſity of the learned. Bein 


returned from his long travels, he reſided ſome time with his brother in Amſterdam [D]; 
but the ſtrong deſire he had to acquire a ſtil] greater knowledge of the Eaſtern tongues, 
and his inclination to viſit the Levant, prompted him to travel there a ſecond 'time in 


% Beſides the 


1625, It is certain that he went through his travels like a man of learning, I mean, 


learned dead lan- by making curious obſervations, and by acquiring a great ſkill in the Arabic, Perſian 


guages» which he 
underſtood per- 


and Chaldee Languages (b). 


In that country he met the learned Golius, who had been 


fectly, be could recommended to him LE]; and they contracted a ſincere and intimate friendſhip, which 


ſpeak with great 
facility moſt of 
the languages 


laſted as long as life. 


Being returned to Holland about the year 1631, he was fo 


0 3s highly eſteemed by Frederic Henry Prince of Orange, that he was appointed Counſellor 


of his Highneſs's Council in the Hague. 


rope and Aſia, 


[C] Andrew Rivetus, who had a very particular 
eſteem for him.) To know the great intimacy there 
was between them, and the ſingular eſteem which Ri- 
vetus had for him, we need but read his dedication to 

(5) On the ten 2 Commentary of his (5). The dedication begins as 

Commandments. follows. Ad ampliſſimum pre ſtantiſſimum pietate & 
multiplici eruditione virum D. Davidem de Willem. 
i. e. To the moſt noble, the moſt pious, and moiſt 
« learned David de Wilhem.” It likewiſe gives a 
moſt advantageous teſtimony to the learning, piety, 
and other excellent qualities of David de Wilbem. 
[D] With bis brother.) That is, with PauL LE 
LEU DE WilLHEM, father to David LE LEV oF 


(6) 1 write this WiLHEM, who is ſtill living (6), and is Preſident of 


in 1696, the Echevins or Schepens, and Receiver of the City of 

Amſterdam. His wife is Hillegonda van Beuningen, 

ſiſter to the late Mr. Conrard van Beuningen, ſo well 
known by his embaſſies. 1 95 | 

[E] The learned Golius who had been recommended to 

him.) 1 have peruſed the original of the letter, which 

Rivetus wrote to Mr. de Wilhem (7) the 29th of Oc- 

then in Aleppo. tober 1625, and extracted the following paſſage from 

it. Servo adbuc tibi literas itineris tui Hieroſolymitani, 

& eas quas à Patriarcha Alexandrino acceptas mibi 

communicaſti, quas vel tibi, vel ei qui tuo nomine eas pe- 

tet, reſtituam cum wolueris, Commendatione mea apud 

te non opus habet Clariſſ. Golius, wir in rara eruditione, 

rara pietate & modeſtia præditus, noſtro defuncto Er- 

penio intimus, & mihi tam proprio nomine quam tali 

neceſſitudine chariſſimus, &c. 1. e. I ſtill keep for 

% you the letters, that were ſent you during your jour- 

«© ney to Jeruſalem, with thoſe you received from 

„ the Patriarch of Alexandria, and which you were 

«© pleaſed to communicate to me. I will return them 

„whenever you pleaſe, either to you your ſelf, or 

„give them to any perſon you ſhall commiſſion for 

«© that purpoſe. It would be needleſs for me to ex- 

„ patiate here on the praiſes of Golius, a Gentleman 

« eminent for his learning, piety and modelty, inti- 

«© mate with our late friend Erpenius, on which ac- 

„ count, as well as for his own ſake, he is exceed- 

“ ingly dear to me.” It appears by this paſſage, that 

Rivetus at that time kept the letters, which the Patr1- 

arch of Alexandria had ſent to Wilhem. He has 

informed the public of the correſpondence, which his 

friend had with the Cyril in queſtion, we meeting 

with the following paſſage in the dedication already 

ſpoke of. Ex iis (regionibus) etiam ex ipſa Afgypto 

gue tabernaculo Dei inſervirent abjluliſii non pauca, 

aliis liberaliter communicaturus, ad commune m utilita- 

tem. Inier que non minima ſunt, que ex intimd illa 

admiſſione cum Reverendif]. Cyrillo tum Patriarcha A.- 

lexandrino, hauſiſti; cujus communicationis fructus, & 

ſedulitatis luæ in e de rebus noſtris plenius informando 

utilitatem, ringentibus adverſariis, etiamnum colligimus 

& percipimus, poſiquam evectus eſt ad ſummam inter 

Orientales Cbriſtianos dignitatem. Yue argumento ſunt, 

(3) Andreas Ri- guanta fuerit in te propagande were Religionis cura, 

4 22 De- etiam inter remotiſſimos a nobis (8). i. e. You 

in 8 „ brought from theſe countries, and even from E- 

tom. 1, p. 1223. gypt, many things that may be of uſe to God's 

&« tabernacle, and which you intend to communicate 


He married a ſiſter of the celebrated Mr. 
(c) See his article. de Zuylichem (c), a Lady of great wit and ſenſe, He had ſome children by her [Z], 


as 


«© generouſly to others for the general benefit; and, 
* among theſe, thoſe which you learnt by your great 
«© intimacy with the molt reverend Cyril, at that 


„„ time Patriarch of Alexandria, are not of leaſt mo- 


„% ment. We have reaped the fruits ever ſince he has 
« been raiſed to the higheſt office amovg the Eaftern 


« Chriſtians, and ſtill enjoy the benefit of your cor- 
* reſpondence with him (notwithſtanding the taunts 


© of our opponents), and of the great pains you 
* took to give him a more full information of the 
e ſtate of our affairs. Theſe ſeveral things prove 
% how zealous you was to propagate the true Reli- 
e gion, even in ſuch countries as are at the greateſt 
„ diſtance from us.” | | 

. {F] 4 Lady of great wit and ſenſe. He had ſome 


children by her.) Her name was Conſtantia Huygens, 


and ſhe was a great reader. Des Cartes had a great 
eſteem for her, and aſked readily, and even with re- 


ſpect, her thoughts with regard to the new notions in 


Philoſophy which he invented. She ſurvived her huſband 


about ten years, and died the iſt of December 1667, 


greatly regretted. by all the judicious people at the 

Hague. Mr. de Wilhem left three daughters and one 

ſon, MavkriIce LE LEU DE WIILHEM, now Dean 

of the Council and Feudal Court of Brabant at the | 
Hague (9). He is a very honeſt Gentleman, and (9 He was made 
poſſeſſed of great learning and merit, and delightful Prefident of it in 
in converſation. I know this by experience, he being . 
one of the firſt acquaintance I had the honour to 

make upon my arrival in Holland. After he had 

gone through a courſe of ſtudies, he travelled to Italy, 

France, Germany, Hungary, Sweden, and ſeveral 

other countries, and won the eſteem of perſons of 

eminence. In 1665 he accompanied to Orange Mr, 

de Zuylichem his uncle, when this Principality was 


reſtored, with all the neceſſary formalities, to its lau- 


ful ſovereign. He was then received Doctor of Laus 
with great applauſe (10). He has always been very (79) See Mr, 
inquiſitive, not only of the antiquities of his own Chambrun's 

* f . Relation, printed 
country, but likewiſe of thoſe of Rome, The ſtrong 2 mes — 
paſſion he had for theſe things, made him leave off 1666, pig. 161. 
itudying the civil Law in 1670, to go and travel a 
ſecond time in a more advanced age, and ſtopping at 
Paris ſome months, he travelled to Italy with Don 


Franciſco Brancaccio (11) nephew to the Cardinal of '11) He hadbzen 


that name, and Meſheurs de Grancei the Marſhal's Caftain of Horſe 


in the Spaniſh 
ſervice in the 
Low- Countries 


ſons. He continued a whole year in Rome, in order 
to examine every thing remarkable in that famous 
City. Beiog returned to Holland, he enquired very 
clolely into the laws of Nations, and the interelt of 
the Princes and States of Europe. His genius prompt- 
ed him to this, and the ſkiil he had in a great num- 
ber of languages was a geit aflillance to him in 
this ſtudy. In November 1671 he went into Sweden, 
with his Excellency Mr. de Haren, Embaſſador of the 
United Provinces, and was appointed (12) by the {12) By a reſo- 
States General to ſuperintend the affairs of the Re- _ taken the 
public in that Court, when that Embaſſador was going preg Autuſt 
to return. A few days after the States in queſtion ap- 
pointed him Counſellor in the Court of Brabant, in 
the room of Mr. Fagel, whom they had nominated 
their Regiſter, As he had contracted a very good 

acquaintance 


©260 
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as will be ſeen below. The States General having made ſome important conqueſts in 


(4) Confirmthis the Province of Brabant, by the victorious arms of Prince Frederic Henry, augmented 


by a paſſage of 


Frederic Span- the Council of that Province in 1 634, and appointed our Mr. de Wilhem a Counſellor 
in it. He was appointed Superintendant of the ſame country in 1640. As he had a 
anjverſali, Part FCAT: fondneſs for, and was well verſed in the arts and ſciences, he always ſpent a con- 
x. pag. 67. where {1derable time in ſtudy, and held a very extenſive correſpondence with the learned [G], 


heim, Vindic. 
Exercit. de Grat. 


he ſays, that 


Dev, Hefen notwithſtanding the multiplicity of buſineſs which his various employments obſiged 
2 eentbris ervit him to engage in. He took a pleaſure in patronizing the learned, in ſerving them at 


tractatum de tri- 


con pgitum 2 Lu- lent books in all faculties. 
$9 Serwvato Abba- | 


| bus queſtimibus, Court as well as other places. He had a very fine Library, filled with the moſt excel- 
' It was likewiſe enriched with a great number of very curious 


7 O, Ant, He. Manuſcripts (d) in Arabic, Perfian, Chaldee, &c. The preſents he made of mummies, 


dizti, Rabani diſ- manuſcripts, and other curioſities, to the Univerſity of Leyden [H], are preſerved there 


cipulo, 


by er | Og as an ornament to that ſeat of the muſes, | 
midi communi- 1658, having ſerved with great fidelity and application three Princes of Orange, viz. 
Frederic Henry, William II, and William Henry, now King of England (e). 


aavit. 


acquaintance in the Court of Sweden, and was very 
much in the favour of Chancellor de la Gardie, and 
the reſt of the Senators of the Kingdom, the States of 
Folland came in June 1673 to a reſolution to ſend 
him to that Court, in quality of Deputy-Extraordinary 
of the United Provinces. The year after he was 
twice nominated Counſellor at the Court of Holland, 
firſt in the name of the Cities, and afterwards in that 
of the Nobility. In 1683 he married the e'deſt 
daughter of Mr. Timmers, Burgomaſter of Rotter- 
dam, who was Director of the India Company, and 
ſeveral times Deputy to the Admiralty of the 
xz Meuſe (13) (a). | | 8 wp 
2 * (a) He had a conſiderable number of children by 
dents) from a her, viz. David LE LEV LE ꝰWIIHEu, Lord of 
Memoir commu- Barlicum, Middelrode, &c. Counſellor of the Council, 
nicated to the and Feudal Court of Brabant, by the voluntary 


A reſignation of his father, Lord of Woelwyck, 
who had long been Dean, and duiing hiteen years 
Prefident of that Court. PauL SEBA+TIAN, and 
(e) Extracted CoxsrNTIN R LE LEU DE WILHEM, who took 


communicated to and MARY CONSTANTIA LE LEU DE WILHEM, 
the Bookſeller in married to Mr. William Paedts, Counſellor of the City 
#7190 of Leyden (*). „ | 
(14) This dedi- [CE] A very extenſive correſpondence with the learned. 
cation deſerves to And eſpecially with Salmaſius, Heurnius, Rivetus, 
be peruſed, for it Des Cartes, Heinſius, Voſhus, Junius, Menaſſeh Ben 


may ſerve as a Iſrael, who dedicated to him his treatiſe 4e Creation? 


preof to this arti- 


* (14). There are great heaps of letters he received 


from them, and from ſeveral other illuſtrious perſons, 


% 


from 2 Memoir their degrees, in Law, in the Univerlity of Leyden, 


He died of the ſtone the 27th of January 


among the papers of Mr. Wilhem his fon. If he 
had leiſure to ſelect them, he would find many, which 


le) Extra Qed 


rom a Memoie 


communicated to 


the Book ſeller. 


would be a confiderable preſent to the Republic of 


Letters. He alſo would meet with ſeveral manu- 
ſcript pieces like thoſe the reader may have ſeen 
above (15). "TY 3 +: 537 
[H] The preſents he made of mummies, manuſcripts, 
and other curioſities, to the Univerſity of Leyden.) Here 
follows a public teſtimony of this: Id mihi filentio non 
eſt pretereundum, quod erga hanc noſtram Academiam, 


fludiorum tuorum olim promotricem, matrem proinde tu- 


am, liberalem admodum te præbueris: fadtum eft enim 
id curd tuã & ere tuo, ut Theatrum in ed Anatomicum, 
tot. raris & pretiofis nepmXxior, exterorum omnium qui 
illud inviſunt animos in admirationem rapiat; inter que 
eminent duo condita cadavera ( Mumias wvocant ) anti- 
gui ima, que in LEpypto eruta, & a te redempta, in- 


(15) Remark 
[L] of the ar. 
cle BORE. | 


tegerrima, ie mittente, ad nos pervenerunt (16). i. e. (16) Rivet. Oper, 


towards our Univerſity, to which you formerly 
* owed your education, and which conſequently is 
your mother. To your care and expence it is 


_** owing, that the anatomical theatre there abounds 


with ſo many rare and valuable curioſities, which 
* excite the admiration of all foreigners who vifit 
*© it. Among theſe are particularly remarkable two 
“ mummies, of very great antiquity, which being 
« diſcovered in Egypt, bought by you, and ſent to 
« us, they accordingly came very ſafe and entire to 
„ our hands,” 


S WILKINS (JOHN), Biſhop of Cheſter, was ſon of Mr. Walter Wilkins, Ci- 
tizen and Goldſmith of Oxtord, and born in 1614 at Fawlſey near Daventry in 
| Northamptonſhire in the houſe of his mother's father the celebrated Mr. John Dod [A]. 


{a) Wood, Atb, He was educated in grammar learning under Mr. Edward Silveſter, a man eminent for 


Oxon. vol 2. col. his ſkill in the Greek Language, who taught a private ſchool in All-Saints pariſh in 


505 ad edit. 


Oxford, and was entered a Student in New-Inn in that Univerſity in Eafter-Term 1627, 


(4) Item, Fei aged thirteen years; but making no long ſtay there, he was removed to Magdalen Hall 


_ Oxon, vol. z. col. under the tuition of Mr. John Tombes (a). 


252. 


(e) Idem, ibid. 
col. 260. 


October the 20th 1631 he took the degree 


of Bachelor of Arts (5), and June the 11th 1634 that of Maſter (c). Having entered 
into holy Orders he became Chaplain to William Lord Say, and afterwards to Charles 


(% Ilem, Arb. Count Palatine of the Rhine, with whom he continued tor ſome time (4), In 1638 he 
Oxon, ubi ſupra publiſhed his Diſcovery of a new World IB]; and in 1640 his Diſcourſe concerning a new 


[4] His mother's father, the celebrated Mr. Fohn 
(1) Sermon Dod.] Dr. William Lloyd (1) ſtyles Mr. Dod a 
preached at the truly pious and learned man; who yet was a Diſ- 
funeral of Biſhop ©* ſenter himſelf in ſome things; not that he had any 
delight in contradiction, or could find in his heart 
* to dilturb the peace of the Church for thoſe mat- 
«© ters. He was ſo far from it, that, as I have fre- 


«« quently heard from this his grandchild [Biſhop Wil- 


* Kins] and others, when ſome thought their diſſents 
% ground enough for a war, he declared himſelf a- 
« gainſt it, and confirmed others in their allegiance. 
« He profeſſed to the laſt a juſt hatred to that horrid 
Rebellion.“ 

[B] In 1638 he publicbed his Diſcovery of a new 
world.] It was reprinted at London 1640 in 8vo, 
under this title, The firſt Book. The Diſcovery of the 
new world, Or a Diſcourſe tending to prove, that it is 


4 


Planet; 


probable there may be another habitable world in the 
moone. With a diſtourſe concerning the poſſibility of a 
paſſage thither. The third impreſſion, corrected and en- 
larged. In the Preface our author tells the reader, 
that © he is not to looke to find any exact accurate 
«treatiſe, ſince this diſcourſe was but the fruit of ſome 
« lighter ſtudies, and thoſe too hudled up in a ſhort 
time, being firſt thought of and finiſhed in the ſpace 


„of ſome few weekes.” This firſt diſcourſe contains 


fourteen propoſitions ; viz. I. That the ſtrangeneſs of 
this opinion is no ſufficient reaſon why it ſhould be 
rejected, becauſe other certain truths have been for- 
merly eſteemed ridiculous, and great abſurdities enter- 
tained by common conſent. Il. That a plurality of 
worlds does not contradict any principle of reaſon or 
faith. III. That the heavens do not conſiſt of any 
ſuch pure matter, which can privilege them from 9s 

| | ike 


] muſt not omit that you ſhewed a great generoſity tom. 3. P. 1223. 
"i al 


- 
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WIL. 


Planet [C]; and in 1641 his Mercury; or the fecret and ſvift Meſſenger DI, Upbn the 
| 3 | . * | 4 15 „ It WH, Tabs 
like change and corruption, as'theſe inferior bodies are [C] His Diſcourſe Sen gew Planet. ] It 
liable unto, IV. That the moon is a ſolid compacted wad pripted at London in 8 vo under this title? 4 Di/- 


2 


1 1 * — f,% 
di t £1561 % 9 


opacous body. V. That the moon hath not any light cour/e concerning a new planet: tentling r Four, that is: 
of her own. VI. That there is a world in the moon, probable our earth is one of the plantts,, This Dilcc ern has 
hath been the ditect opinion of many ancieht, with contains the ten following propoliti0hs, *viz. Fe Kon.) 0 oi 
ſome modern Mathematicians, and may probably be the ſeeming novelty and fingularity'of this 6þmith'edn oO 
deduced from the tenets of others. VII. That thoſe Lb 


be no ſufficient reaſon to prove it erroneous II. That b 
ſpots and brighter parts, which by our ſight may be the places of Scripiure, which, ſeem to intimate tlje 
diſtinguiſhed in the moon, do ſhew the difference be- dlurnal motion of the ſun or heavens, are fairly capable 
ewixt the ſea and land in that other world. VIII. of another interpretation. III. That the Holy” Ghoſt 
That the ſpots repreſent the ſea, and the brighter parts in many places of Scripture does plainly xoffortm bis 
the land. IX. That there are high mountains, deep expreſſions io the error of our condeits, aud des not 


* wh wt” 


Pers 


Jo 


vallies, and ſpacious plains in the body of the moon. 


our world is their moon. 
the moon as there are with us. 


but of what kind they are, is uncertain. 


2) Pag. 237. 


Mr. Burton, 


Melancholy, Part 
2. Sect. 2. num. 


3 · 


(0 Lib, 3. cap. 


40, 


„ ſhall convey 


X. That there is an atmoſphere, or an orb of groſs 
vaporous air immediately encompaſſing the b&dy of 
the moon. XI. That as their world is our moon, ſo 
XII. That it is probable 
there may be ſuch meteors belonging to that world in 
XIII. That it is pro- 
bable there may be inhabitants in this other world; 
XIV. That 
it is poſſible for ſome of our poſterity to find out a 
conveyance to this other world; and if there be in- 


habitants there, to have commerce with them, Un- 
der this head he obſerves (2), that * if it be here in- 
0 


© quired, what means there may be conjectured for 
« our aſcending beyond the ſphere of che earth's mag- 
e netical vigour ; I anſwer, ſays he, 1. It is not per- 
* haps impoſſible, that a man may be Able to flye by 
the application of wings to his 6wne body ; as an- 
gels are pictured, and as Mercury and Dædalus are 
* fained, and as hath been attempted by divers, par- 
* ticularly by a Turke in Conſtantinople, as Buſbe- 
„ quius relates. 2. If there be ſauch'a great Ruck in 
„% Madagaſcar, as Mercus Polus the Venetian * men- 
tions, the feathers in whoſe. wings are twelve foot 
« long, which ean ſoope up a horſe and his rider, 
or an elephant, as our kites doe a moule ; why then 
it is but teaching one of theſe to carry a man, and 


be may ride up thither, as Ganymed dos upon an 


* 


« eagle. 3. Or if neither of theſe ways will ſerve, 
« yet I doe ſeriouſly and upon good grounds affirme 


« jt poſſible to make a flying chatiot,; in which a | 
© man may gy and give ſuch a motion into it, as 
im through the aire. And this per- 


It is not 
ind, that can 


viaticum, and commodities for 8 


ſpeak of ſundry things as they are in themſelves, but 
as they appear unto us. IV. That divers learned men 
have fallen into great 7 Whilſt they have look- 
ed or the grounds of Philofophy from the grdunds of 
Scripture. V. That the words of Scripture in their 
proper and ſtrict conſtruction do not any where affirm 
the immobility of the earth, VI. That there is not 
any argument from the Words of Scriptute, pffneiples 
of nature, or obſervations in Aſtronomy which cn fuf- 
ficiently evidence the earth to be in the kefter of the 
univerſe, VII. It is probable that the ſun is the cen- 
fer of the world. VIII. That there is not any ſuf⸗ 
ficient reaſon to prove the earth incapable of thoſe 
motions, Which Copernicus aſeribes unto it. IX. That 
it is more probable che earth does move, than the 
Heavens. X. That this hypotheſis is exactly agreeable 
to common appearances. ; 6 
[01] His Merbaty or the ſecret and ſwift Meſſen- 
ger.] It was printed at London in 'Svo under this 
title: Mercury ; or the ſecret and ſwift Me enger. 
ſhewing how a man may *with privacy and pee com- 
manicate his thaights to a friend at any diſtance.” It is 
dedicated to George Lord B | 
our 1 obſerves, that this diſedurſe was occsſibned 
by „ the reading of à litffe pamphlet fyled Nuntius 
uni matus, commonly aſcribed to a ſate teverend 


«© Preläte (4); Wherefn hee affirms, that there are cer- 


in a clolſe aueh in a beſieged city, or a hundred 
“ miles off. hich, promiſes, at the firſt peruſal, did 


that time obſerved nothing, that might give any 
ſatisfaction in theſe paiticulars. And I ſhould have 


I did collect all ſuch 'notes to this purpoſe, as I met 
* with in the courfe of my other ſtudies ; from whence 
% when I had received ful ſatisfaction, I did for mine 
* own further delight compoſe them into this method.“ 


«<< well as a ſmall corke, and an eagle flies in the aire In the 143th chapter he treats of 'an wniver/al charac- 
„as well as a little gnat. This engine may be con- er, that may he legible to all nations and languages, the 
«+ trived from the ſame principles, by which Archytas benefit and poſſibility of this. Upon this ſubject he 
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were enough, not only to make a man, but the age 


Nea. 


writes thus : After the fall of Adam, there avere two 


general curſes inflicted on niankinde ; the one upon their 


Labours, the other upon their Language. Againſt the 
firſt of theſe, we da naturally endeavour to provide by 
all thoſe common arts and profeſſions, about which the 


ad is buſied, ſeeking thereby to abate the fweat of | 


Dutch, 
9-1 


erkley. In the Preface | 


rather raiſe my wonder then belieſe, having before 


haps might be made large enough to carry divers“ elteemed them alltogether fabulous, had it not beene 
<«« men at the ſame time, together with foode for their „ for the credit of their reputed author. Afﬀer 'this 
cc 


I | (4) Biſhop God- 
** tain ways to diſcourfe with a friend, though he were“ e.. 


4 * alſo wherein hee lives. For beſides the ſtrange diſ- their brows in the earning of their bread, Againſt the 

Y ** coveries, that it might occaſion in this other world, other, the beft help, that wee can yet boaſt of, is the 

I c it would be alſo of inconceivable advantage for tra- Latin longue, and the other learned languages, which by 

3 « yelling above any other conveiance that is now in reaſon of their generalitie do ſomewhat reſtore us from 

3 „ uſe. So that notwithſtanding all theſe feeming'im- 7he firſt confuſion. But now, if there were ſuch an uni- 

I «« poſlibilities, tis likely enough, that there may be a verſal character to expreſſe things and notions as mig he 

4 * meanes invented of journying to the moone. And be legible to all people and countries, ſo that men of ſe- 

3 „how happy ſhall they be, that are firſt ſucceſſefull verall nations'might with the ſame eaſe both write and 

„ in this attempt? | | read it; this invention awould be a farre greater advan- 

. N | tage in this particular, and mightily conduce to the ſpread- 

Y 40 Felicefg; Animæ, quas nubila ſupra, ing and promoting of all arts and ſciences ; becauſe that 

b % Fl turpes fumos, plenumg; vapor ibus orbem, great fart of cur time, which is now required to the 

. « Inſerut Calo ſancti ſcintilla Prometbei. learning of wordt, might then be employed in the tudy of 

E oe | | | tßbings. Nay the confuſion at Babel might this wway have 

1 «« Having thus finiſhed this diſcourſe, I chanced upon been remedied, if every one could hawe expreſſed his own 

Y a late fancy to this purpoſe under the fained name meaning by the ſame kinde of charafter. But then per- 

4 « of Domingo Gonzales, written by a late reverend and +4aps the art of letters was not invented. That ſuch a 

I (4) Dr. Fr, God» * learned Biſhop (3) ; in which (beſides ſundry parti- manner of <vriting is already uſed in ſome parts of the 

I Hee. Ro of „ culars, wherein this later Chapter did unwittingly world, the Kingdomes of the high Levant may evi- 
3 I” See his «© agree with it) there is delivered a very pleaſant gently appeare from divers credible relations. Trigaultius Iliß. Sitenſ. lb, 
9 and well contrived fancy concerning a voyage to this affirms, that though thoſe of China and Japan doe au. Cap. 5. 
„ „ other world.” much differ in their language as the Hebrew and the 
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and Hiſt, & An- 
tig. Univ, Oxon, 


91. 


Oxon. ubi ſupra. 


Bacon, Augment. 
Scient. lib. 6. 

cap · 1. Voſſ. Gr, 
lib, 1. cap. 41. 
Herm. Hugo, de 
orig. ſerib, Co 4+ 


and the next 


breaking out of the civil wars he adhered to the Parliament party, and took the Co- 
venant (e). In 1646 he publiſhed at London in 8 vo his Eccleſiaſtes : or a Diſcourſe of 


the gift of preaching, as it falls under the Rules of Art [E]; and in 1648 his Mathema- 
ticall Magick [#1]. April the 12th the ſame year he was created Bachelor of Divinity, 


ay put into the poſſeſſion of the Wardenſhip of Wadham College in the 


room of Mr. John Pitt, B. D. who was ejected thence by the Parliamentary Viſitors (f). 
December the 18th 1649 he was created Doctor of Divinity (g), and about that time 
lid. 2. pag-326+ took the Engagement, that is, 10 be faithful to the Commonwealth of England, as it was 

) Idem, Fei then eſtabliſhed without a King or Houſe of Lords (b). The ſame year he publiſhed at 


*on, vol. 2: cal. London in 12 mo, A Diſcgurſe concerning the Beauty of Providence in all the rugged Pa, 
ſages Mit; the fifth edition of which was printed there in 8voin 1677. In 1653 he publiſhed 
(5) Tdem, Arben. at London in 8vo, A Diſcourſe concerning the Gift of Prayer, ſhewing what it is, wherein 


it conſiſts, and how far it is attainable by induſtry, Sc. the ſeventh edition of which was 
printed in 1694, About the year 1656 he married Robina widow of Peter French, 
| ſometime Canon of Chriſt Church, and ſiſter to Oliver Cromwell, Protector of Eng- 
land; which marriage being contrary to the ſtatutes. of Wadham College, becauſe they 


Dutch, yet either of them can by this helþ of a common 
character as well underſiand the books and letters of the 
others, as if they were only their own. * And for 
« ſome particulars, this generall kind of writing is 
« already attained amongſt us alſo. 1. Many nations 
„ doe agree in the characters of the common num- 
«© bers, deſcribing them either the Roman way by 
« letters, as I. II. V. X. C. D. M. or elſe the 
« Barbarian way by figures, as 1. 2. 3. 10. &c. 
« 80 likewiſe for that which we call Philoſophicall 
« numbers, which is any ſuch meaſure, whereby we 


| «© judge the differences betwixt ſeveral! ſubſtances, whe- 


« ther in weight, or length, or capacity, each oftheſe 
4% are expreſt in ſeverall languages by the ſame charac- 
« ter. Thus Y ſignifies ſcruple, 5 a drachme, and 
« ſo of the reſt, 2. The Aſtronomers of ſeverall 
« countries doe expreſſe both the heavenly ſignes, and 
«« planets, and aſpects, by the ſame kind of notes; 
« as V, O, H, S, &c. h, V. G, &c. 8. H. 
« [, $. which characters (as it is thought) were 
4 firſt invented by the antient Aſtrologers for the ſe- 
«© crecie of them, the better to conceale their ſacred 
«© and myſterious profeſſion from vulgar capacitie. 
« 3. The chymicall treatiſes, that are written in dif- 
„ ferent languages, do all of them agree in the 
« {ame forme of writing their Minerals. Thoſe that 
« are attributed to any of the planets are decyphered 
«© by the character of the planet, to which they be- 
long. The reſt by other particular ſigns, as A for 
« ſalt Ammoniack, & for Arſenick, &c. 4. Muſi- 
call notes in moſt countries are the ſame. Nor is 
<« there any reaſon why there may not be ſuch a gene- 
4 rall kinde of writing invented for the expreſſion of 
« every thing elſe as well as theſe particulars. In 


the contrivance of this there muſt be as many ſeve- 


„ rall characters as there are primitive words. To 


Which purpoſe, the Hebrew is the beſt patterne, be- 


« cauſe that language conſiſts of feweſt radicals. Each 


of theſe primitives muſt have ſome particular-marks 


 « to diſtinguiſh the caſes, conjugations, or other ne- 


* ceſlary variations of thoſe derivatives, that depend 
«« upon it. In the reading of ſuch a writing, though 
«© men of ſeverall countries ſhould each of them differ 
« in their voices, and pronounce ſeverall words, yet 
« the ſenſe would be the ſame. As it is in the picture 
« of a man, a horſe, or tree, which to all nations doe 
« expreſle the ſame conceit, though each of theſe crea- 
e tures be ſtyled by ſeverall names, according to the 
«« difference of languages. Suppoſe that Aftronomicall 
« ſigne 8 were to be pronounced, a Jew would call 
«« ON) a Grecian rab, an Italian Toro, a French- 
« man Jaureau, a German Stier, an Engliſhman a 
% Bull. So likewiſe for that character, which in Tyro's 


«© notes ſignifies the world, a Jew would read it PAN, 


« a Grecian Ksoweo;, an Italian 7/ monde, a French- 
« man /e monde, a German Belt. Though ſeverall 
„nations may differ in the expreſſion of things, yet 
« they all agree in the ſame conceit of them. The learn- 


ing of this character will not be more difficult, 


„than the learning of any one language, becauſe there 
* needs not be more ſignes for the expreſſion of things, 
« than there is now for the expreſſion of words. 
« Amongſt thoſe in China and Japan there is ſaid to 
„be about ſeven or eight thouſand. The perfecting 


of ſuch an invention were the only way to unite 


prohibit 


« the ſeventy two languages of the firſt confuſion ; 
“ and therefore may very well deſerve their endea- 
„ yours, who have both abilities and leaſure for ſuch 
* Kinde of enquiries.” In the 2oth chapter he treats of 
Informations by fignificatory fires and ſmokes, their anti- 
gut and the true manner of ufing them to this purpoſe ; 
an 


ſhews, that theſe were meant in Biſhop Godwin's 


Nuntius inanimatus. | . : 

LE] His Eccleſiaſtes ; or a Diſcourſe of the gift of 
preaching, Wc.) It was reprinted at London 1647. 
1651, 1653, 1656, and 1675 in 8vo. The ſeventh 
edition, with many additions to it by Dr. John Moore 
Lord Biſhop of Norwich, and Dr. John Williams 
Rector of St. Mildred's in the Poultry, was printed 
at London 1694 in 8vo; and the ninth edition, cor- 
redted and much enlarged, was printed there in 1718 
in 8 vo. e | 

F] His Mathematicall Magick. ] It was printed 


at London 1648 in 8vo, with this title: Mathematical! 
Magick. Or the Wonders that may be performed by Me- 
chanicall Geometry. In two books. Concerning Mecha- 


nicall Powers and Motions. Being one of the moſi tajic, 
pleaſant, uſefull (and yet moſt neglected) part of 
Mathematicks. Not. before treated of in this language. 
By J. V. M. A. It was reprinted in 1680 in 8vo, 
In the Preface he obſerves, that it is related of He- 
« raclitus, that when his ſcholars found him in a 
« Tradeſman's ſhop, whether they were aſhamed 
* to enter, he told them, quod neqgue tali loco dii de- 
, ſunt immortales ; that the Gods were as well con- 
« verſant in ſuch places as in others; intimating, 
* that a divine power and wiſdome might be diſcerned 
„ even in thoſe common arts, which are ſo much 
«* deſpiſed. And though the manuall exerciſe and 
< practiſe of them be elteemed ignoble, yet the ſtudy 
* of their generall cauſes and principles cannot bee 
«« prejudiciall to any other (though the moſt ſacred) 
« profeſſion, It hath been my uſuall cuſtome, con- 
* tinues our author, in the courſe of my other ſtudies, 
< to propoſe divers Mathematicall or Philoſophicall 
«« inquiries for the recreation of my leiſure-howers, 
“ and as I could gather ſatisfaction, to compoſe them 
„into ſome form and method. Some of theſe have 
been formerly publiſhed ; and now ventured forth 
this diſcourſe, wherein, beſides the great de/ight and 


* 


finde in ſuch notions as carry with them their own 


o 
- 


benefit to be learned, particularly for ſuch Gentle- 
«« men as employ their eſtates in thoſe chargeable 
* adventures of drayning mines, Cole-pits, &c. who 
„ may from hence learn the chief grounds and nature 
of engines, and thereby more eaſily avoid the de- 
“ lufions of any cheating impoſtor ; and alſo for ſuch 
common 1 K as are well ſkilled in the prac- 
e tiſe of theſe arts, who may be much advantaged by 
* the right underſtanding of their grounds and theory. 


«« Ramus hath obſerved, that the reaſon why Germany Schol. Main. 
* hath been ſo eminent for mechanicall invention, is, lib. 2. 


« becauſe there hath been publike lectures of this kind 
«« inſtituted amongſt them; and thoſe not only in the 
learned languages, but alſo in the vulgar tongue, 
for the capacity of ever unlettered ingenious artificer. 
The whole diſcourſe I call Mathematicall Magick, 
© becauſe the art of ſuch mechanicall inventions, as 

64 ale 


4 


10 2 (Which every nationall reader muſt needs 


evidence and demonſtration) there is alſo much zeal 
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prohibit the Warden thereof from marrying, he obtained a diſpenſation from Oliver to 


retain the Wardenſhip notwithſtanding. | In the beginning of the year 1659, 
favour of Richard Cromwell, who ſucceeded Oliver yn the Protectorſhip, he was made 


by the 


Maſter of Trinity College in Cambridge, but ejected thence the year following upon 
the Reſtoration, He was then choſen Preacher to the honourable Society of Greys-Inn 
in London, and preſented to the Rectory of St. Laurence Jewry, upon the promotion 
of Dr. Seth Ward to the Biſhopric of Exeter ; and afterwards made Dean of Rippon, and 
in 1668 Biſhop of Cheſter [G], to which See he was conſecrated November 15, and the 
{ame year publiſhed his Eſſay towards a real character and a philoſophical language HJ. He 
died of the ſtone at the houſe of Dr. John Tillotſon in Chancery Lane in London Novem- 
ber the 19th 1672, and was buried pn the 12th of December following under the north 
wall of the Chancel of the Church of St. Laurence Jewry, his funeral ſermon being 


(7) Epiſtle to the 
Reader before Bi- 
ſhop Barlow's 
Genuine Remains. 


Agrippa, de Fa- 


nit. Scientiar. 
cap. 42 


« are here chiefly inſiſted upon, hath been formerly 
« ſo ſty led, and in alluſion to vulgar opinion, which 


_ «© doth commonly attribute all ſuch ſtrange operations 


«© unto the power of Magick. For which reaſon the 


© ancients did name this art Ocxvpauloronilixn, or M:- 


(*) Athen. Oxon, 


| vol. 2, col. 505. 


2d edit. 


0 Life of Seth 


Lord Biſhop of 
2 p. 53 


« randorum Effedtrix. The firſt book is called Archi. 
«© medes, becauſe he was the chiefeſt in diſcovering of 
« mechanical! powers. The ſecond is ſtyled by the 
c name of Dædalus, who is related to be one of the 
« firſt and moſt famous amongſt the antients for his 
« ſkill in making Automata or ſelf moving engines ; 
* both theſe being two of the firſt authors, that did 
« reduce Mathematicall principles unto Mechanicall 
«« experiments. Other diſcourſes of this kind are for 
* the moſt part large and voluminous, of great price 
« and hardly gotten ; and beſides there are not any 
„of them, that I know of, in our vulgar tongue, 
* for which theſe mechanicall arts of all other are 
„ moſt proper. Theſe inconveniences are here in 
«« ſome meaſure remedied, together with the addition 
(if I miſtake not) of divers things very conſiderable, 
and not inſiſted upon by others.” „ 

[] In 1668 made Biſbop of Cheſter.] Mr. Wood 
tells us (*), that he obtained this Biſhopric by the in- 
tereſt of George Duke of) Buckingham. Dr, Walter 
Pope obſerves (), that /Dr. Wilkins, for ſome time 
after the reſtoration, was out of favour both at White- 
hall and Lambeth on account of his marriage with 
Oliver Cromwell's ſiſter. Upon that account, ſays Dr. 
Pope, Archbiſhop Sheldon, who had the keys of the 
Church for a great time in his power, and could admit 


| into it and keep out of it whom be pleaſed, I mean diſ- 


poſed of all Eccleſiaſtical preferments, entertained a ſtrong 
prejudice againſt him, ſo that he was now not only wwith- 
out any place, but alſo without probability of obtaining 
one; /o that his fortune was as low as it could be, but 
he did not ſtay there long. I remember Biſhop Ward 
told me at that time, I am much concerned for your 
brother, and write to him oftner than I otherwiſe ſhould, 
to keep up his ſpirits, and aſſure him of my utmoſt 


aſſiſtance for the bettering of his condition, left he 


ſhould imagine, that I in my proſperity ſhould be un- 


mindful of him in adverſity. And theſe good words 


awere ſoon followed with anſwerable actions: he procured 


for him the Præcentor's place at Exeter, which was the 
firſt ſtep he aſcended towards a better fortune. Then did 
alſe the honourable Society of Grays-Inn make choice of him 
for their Lecturer; and not long after, upon the death 
of Biſhop Hall, he was made Biſhop of Cheſter, not only 
without but againſt the conſent of the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. After which, Biſhop Ward introduced him into 
the Archbiſhop's preſence and favour, who entertained him 


Very obligingly, declaring that the prejudice he had againſt 
Him awas wjuſt, and if. be had known him ſooner, he 


would have been ſooner preferred. Before Biſhop Wilkins 
was ſettled in his Biſhopric, a certain perſon addreſſed 
himſelf to the Archbiſhop, and defired his Grace's recom- 
mendation to him for à plate in his gift. No, reply d 
the Archbiſhop ; that I can by no means do; it would 
be a very unreaſonable thing in me to defire a favour 
from one, whoſe promotion I oppoſed : and they ever 
afterward, kept a fair correſpondence. 

[H] His Eſſay towards a real character and a Phi- 
loſophical language.] It was printed at London in fol. 
An account of it is publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tran/- 
ations No. 35. There was one George Dalgarno, a 
Scotſman, born at Old Aberdeen, and educated in the 


preached by Dr. William Lloyd, then Dean of Bangor [1]. Sir Peter Pett (i) ſtyles 
him an ornament of the Univerſity of Oxford and the Engliſh Nation, and one who adorned 


the 


Univerſity of New Aberdeen, who taught a private 
Grammar-ſchool at Oxford, and died there Auguſt 
the 28th 1687, aged about 60, who wrote a book 
upon the ſame ſubje& with our author, and publiſhed 


* 
16 
- 2 go 
* 
* , 


it at London 1661 in 8vo, under the title of Ars figno- 


rum, vulgo character univerſalis & Lingua philiſiphica. 
Mr. Wood tells us (J), that * he communicated this 
© book, before it went to the preſs, to Dr. Wilkins, 
© who from thence taking an hint of a great matter, 
« carried it on, and brought it up to that, which you 
<« ſee extant.” But it is evident from the paſſage cited 
above in the remark [D] from our author's Mercury; 
or the ſecret and ſwift Meſſenger, that he had formed a 
ſcheme for an univerſal character at leaſt twenty years 
before Dalgarno's book appeared. 


[7] Hers funeral Sermon being preached by Dr. Nil. 
liam Lloyd, then Dean of Bangor.) In this Sermon, 


which was on Heb. xiii. 7. Dr. Lloyd gives our author's 
character at large, and tells us, that “he had an un- 
«« derſtanding, that extended to all parts of uſeful learn- 


« ing ang knowledge ; a will always diſpoſed to great, 
c«« and p 


ublic, and generous things. He had a natural 


(t) Athen, Oxon, 
vol. 2. col. 507. 


&« averſion from all idle ſpeculations, and from the ea- 


«« ger purſuit of ſmall and frivolous deſigns. In great 
« matters he judged ſo well, that he was not uſually 
« ſurprized with events. He purſued his intentions 


« carried beyond the calmnels of his natural temper, 


with ſuch an equalneſs of mind, that he was never 


« except through his zeal for public good, or where 


6e his friend was concerned. What he was in his ſtu- 


« dies, I have reaſon to know, that have often been 


« tired with ſtudying with him. He was indefatiga- 
« ble, and would have worn himſelf out, if he had 
«© not been relieved with multiplicity of buſineſs. How- 
% ever he impaired by it a body, which ſeemed to 
c have been built for a long age, and contracted thoſe 


ec infirmities, that haſtened his death.. . . As for his 
« preaching, it was ſometime famous near this place, 


ce though he {ought rather the profit than the praiſe of 


* his hearers. He ſpoke ſolid truth, with as little ſhew 
6 of art as poſſible. 
e true and natural colours, with that aptneſs and 
“ plainneſs of ſpeech, that grave natural way of elo- 
« cution, that ſhewed he had no deſign upc, his 
« hearers. His plaiuneſs was beſt for the ivitruction 
« of the ſimple ; and for the better fort, who were in 
„ truth an intelligent auditory, it was enough, that 
« they might ſee he had no mind to deceive them. 


He expreſſed all things in their 


« He applied himſelf rather to their underſtanding - 


* than affections. 
« goodneſs himſelf, that he thought the bare ſhewing 
« of it was enough to make all wiſe men, as it did 
« him to be in love with it. In his writings, he was 
« judicious and plain, like one that valued not the 
© circumſtances ſo much as the ſubſtance. And ke 
«© ſhewed it in whatſoever argument he undertook ; 
« ſometimes beating out new untravelled ways, ſome- 
«« times repairing thoſe, that had been beaten already. 
«© No ſubject he handled, but I dare ſay is the better 
« for him, and will be the eaſter for them that come 
« after him. . . . His prudence was great; I think 
« jt ſeldom failed in any thing, to which he applied 
« himſelf. And yet he wanted that part, which ſome 
« hold to be eſſential; he ſo wanted diſſimulation, 
e that he had rather too much openneſs of heart. It 
« was ſincerity indeed, that was natural to him; he 
% ſo abhorred a lie, that he was not at all for how ; 
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(t) Life and 


| Death of Sir 
Matt. Hale, pag» 


69. edit. London 
1682 in vo. 


the Coſpel itſelf by bis great intellectual and moral endowments, Dr. Burnet tells us (&), 


that «© he was a man of as great a mind, as true a judgment, as eminent virtues, and as 
« good a ſoul, as any he ever knew.“ And Mr. Wood () owns him to be a, perſon 
endowed with rare. gifts, a noted Tbeolagiſt and Preacher, -a curivus Critic in ſeveral mat- 
(1) Athen. Oxon. ters, an excellent Mathematician and Experimentiſt, and one as well, ſeen in Mechaniſms 
vol, a. col. 596: and new. Philoſophy (of which he was a great promoter) as any of bis time. After his death 
Dr. Tillotſon publiſhed two works of his, viz.” Of the Principles and Duties of Nan 
Religion [K], London 1675 in 8 vo; and Sermons, preached\upon feveral Ozcaſions | Li}, 


London 1682 in 8vo. 


« he could not put on any thing that looked like it. 
„And .preſuming the ſame of other men through 
«(exceſs of benignity, he would be ſometimes deceived 
© in believing they were what they ſeemed to be, and 
„ what he knew they ought to ha ve been. His great- 
<« neſs of mind was known to all that knew any thing 
„of him. He neither eagerly ſought any dignity, 


nor declined any capacity of doing good. 'He lvok- 


© ed down on wealth as much as others admire it. 
„e knew the uſe of an eſtate, but did not covet it. 
« What he yearly received of the Church he beſtowed 
jn its ſervice. As for his temporal eſtate, being ſe- 
„ cured againſt want, he ſought no farther; he'ſer up 
© this reſt. I have heard him ſay often, I ci be 10 
0 richer ; and I think he was as good as his word.“ 


With regard to the objection againſt our Biſhop, that 


he bad not that tal for the Church, that they would ſeem 


to have, that object this ; and that he ſcemed "to look. 


upon the Diſſonters with too much fudbur to their perſons 
and ways ; Dr. Lloyd obſerves, 'that- as to Ihe Perſons, 


no doubt that goodneſs of nature, that true Chriſtian prin- 


ciple, which made him willing to think ae of all non, 


and to do good, or at leaſt no hurt to , g and 


ought to extend itſelf to them dining others . . . He was 


 þ far from approving their aways, that in the worſt of 


times, «when one here preſent bewailed to him the cdlami- 


ties of the Church, and declared his obedience ton then o 


the laws of it, he encouraged bim in it, he Afri Bis friend. 


ip, and protected both him and "many others by 'an in- 
tereſi, that he had gained, and made uſe ef thiefly for 


fuch purpoſes. How he demtaned himſelf then, 'is noaun 
in bath Univerſities, where he governed 'with' Praiſe, | 
ow 


and left a very grateful remembrance behind him. 

in the next times fince, J cannot ſpeak in a better place. 
And when 1 have named this city and the two Univer- 
fities, 1 think he could not be placed in a better light in 
this nation, There were enough that could judge, and he 
aid not uſe to diſguiſe himſelf. I appeal to you, that 
conver ſed with him in thoſe days, what ætal be hath 


expreſſed for the Faith, and for the Unity of the Church; 


how he flood up in the defenſe ibe Order and Govern- 
ment; hw he hath aſſerted the Liturgy and the Rites 
of it. He conformed himſelf to every thing, that was 


commanded ; beyond which, for any man to be vehement 


in little and unneceſſary things, whether for or againſt 
them, he could not but diſlike ; and, as his free manner 
was, he hath oft been heard to call it fanaticalne/s. How 
this might be repreſented, 1 know nat, or bow his deſign 
of © comprehenſion might be underſtood. Sure I am, that 


fince he came into the Government of the Church, to which 


he as called in his abſence, he ſo well became the order, 
tbat it outdid the expectation of all, that did not very 
abel! know him. He filled his place with a goodneſs 
anſeuerable to the reſt of his life, and with a prudence 
above it, conſidering the two extremes, which were no 
"vhere ſo much as in his Dioceſe. Though he was, as 
before, very tender to thaſe, that differed from him, yet 


he was, as before, exattly conformable himſelf, and 


brought others ta conformity, ſome eminent men in his Dio- 
ceſe. He endeawvured to bring in all that came within 
his reach, and might have Tad great ſucceſi, if C 
had pleaſed to continue him. K 
[XK] Of the Principles and Duties of Natural Reli- 
gion.] The ſeventh edition of this book was printed 
at London 1715 in 8vo. Dr. Tillotſon in the Preface 
to it obſerves, that our author was pleaſed by his laſt 
will to commit his papers to his care, and to leave it 
wholly to his Ciſpoſal, whether any or what part of 
them ſhould be made public. This treatiſe I knew, 


« ſays he, he always deſigned for that purpoſe ; and 


« if God had been pleaſed to have granted him but 
« alittle longer life, he would have publiſhed it him- 
« ſelf, And therefore though a conſiderable part of 
« it wanted Qis laſt hand, yet neither could k be fo 


3 


though it be büt a "vs 


eſteemed and favoured, firſt by a judicious 


WILLIAMS 


ce injurious to deprive” the world of it, bechuſe it was 


4 leſs perfect than he intended it;; nor durſt 1 be fo 
% bbld to attempt to finiſh a pitte deſigned ard car- 
«© ried on fo far by ſo great a maſter, 'Fhe £9 welve 


& chapters were written out for the preſs in his life-time. 
„The remainder hath been gathered and made up 
“ out of his papers, as well as the materials left for 


« thar purpoſe and the (kill of the compiler would al. 


&© low. So that ir cannot be expected, that the work 


« ſhould be of equal ſtrength and beauty in all the 


« parts Of it.“ | og | Bree 
[L] Sermons preached upon ſevefal occafions.) They 


are in number firteen. Dr. Tilfotſon in the Preface to 


them takes notite of à flight, and, I think, ſays 
te, unjuſt character given of dur author in Mr. 
Wood's Hiſtoria & Antiquitates Mat x ge Oxonien- 
; Whether by te aülhvr f that book, or by ſome 


« Other Rand, is varioufly feported. and Lam not cu- 


“ rions to Know. The former part of the character 
is chiefly” made up of invidious reftéctions upon his 
56 carriage, and the citeumſtandes of his condition in 
10 the late times; in All which, Secaüſe Idid not then 
„ knbw Kim, I leate him to be vindieated or cenſured 


„ by thoſe, Who Wete witnelles of his whole behaviour 
and temper in that time. The latter part of it con- 


« fiſts of at and ill favoured tommendations, as that 
„ he was Philoſophiz & Mathimatice addiitiimus, a 
„ "o#2at evell.aviller to Philoſophy and Mathematics ; the 
« exact character of an Empitic' and an Almanack- 


maker, wen theſe two exteflencies happen to be in 
„ conjanckion. And then that 2 he fudy of Divinity 


„ he added Floquentiam in concionando mn contemnendam, 
'« an *eloquence' in preaching nit 10 be deſpiſed; which 

"IC \ 55 cold and "fender commen- 
« dation both of his Dfvinity and Eloquence, yet [ 
© mult own ſomething of kiodiieſs in it, becauſe there 


* is in good earneſt a ſort of eloquence in preaching, 
Ya the kindneſs, and 


«that is to be deſpiſed. To ni 
« that nothing might be omitted, that might any ways 
« Galt an odium upon him, as he is placed next befote 


„Mr. Hobbes, ſo I cannot but obſerve in compari 
their characters, that there is appafently far leſs of 


U 


te 1 detraction in that of Mr. Hobbes's than 


« of this "of the reverend Bilhop ;' for which I -can 


« imagine no other reaſon but this, that Mr. Hobbes 


was then alive to ſpeak for himſelf, but the dead 


1 bite not, Upon the whole, it hath often been no 


« fmall matter of wonder to me, whence it ſhould come 


« to paſs, that ſo . a man, and ſo great a lover of 
% mankind, who had the inclination, the {kill and the 
« opportunity to oblige ſo very many, and was ſo 


« highly valued and reverenced by all that knew him, 


* ſhould. yet have the hard fate to fall under the heavy 
« difpleaſure and cenſure of thoſe, who knew him 
„ not; and that he, who never did any thing to 


„ make hirnſelf one perſonal enemy, ſhould have the 


e ill fortune to have ſo many. I think, I may tral 
“ ſay, that there are or have been very few in this 
„age and nation ſo well known, and ſo greatly 
Prince, 
and then by ſo many perſons of high rank and qua- 
* lity, and of ſingular worth and eminence in all the 
“learned profeſſions, as our author was. And this 


* ſurely cannot be denied him, it is ſo well known 
« to many worthy perſons yet living, and hath been 
* fo often acknowledged even by his enemies, that 


„ in the late times of confuſion almoſt all that was 
<< preſerved and kept up of ingenuity and good learn- 
„ing, of good order and government in the Univer- 
+ ſity of Oxford, was chiefly owing to his prudent 
conduct and encouragement : which conſideration 
alone, had there been no other, might have prevail- 
„ed with ſome there to have treated his memory 
«« with at leaſt common kindneſs and reſpet.” 
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WILLIAMS (JOHN) Archbiſhop of York, was deſcended of a gdod fax 
mily [4], and was youngeſt ſon of Edward Williams Eſq; of Aber-Conway in Caer- 


0% Liſzof 44b- narvonſhire in Wales, where he was born March the 25th 1582 (a). 


bop Williams, 
. Jobn 


He was educated 


at the public ſchool at Reuthen, and entering into the ſixteenth year of his age was ad- 


Hlaocket Biſbep ef mitted into St. John's College in Cambridge, and became a ſcholar of that houſe No- 


Lichfield and Co 
gent / y, Part 1. 

ag · 55 0 
Landen 1693 in 
fol: 


% Le of Arch. Greek and Latin; for he was of ſo happy 
hiſhop Williams ; 
by Ambroſe Phi- 
lips, pag · . 2d 
edit Cambridge 
1703 in 8 vo. 


vember the 5th 1599 (5), where it was ſoon obſerved that his natural parts were far 

6. «dit. above the common level, but that which ſurpaſſed them all was his memory, which was 
quick and retentive. While he was yet but an Under-graduate, he had read over man 

authors in ſeveral ſciences, together with the moſt conſiderable Hiſtorians and Poets, 


a conſtitution, that from his youth upward 


he never required more than three hours ſleep in twenty four, to keep him in perfect 
health (c). At the cloſe of Queen Elizabeth's reign he commenced Bachelor of Arts 
and within a few days after on the 14th of April 1603 was elected into a Foundation- 
Fellowſhip for the dioceſe of Bangor, as appears from the College-Regiſter, But this 


(0 Hacket, p-7+ firſt preferment was obtained by way of Mandamus from King James I (4). In 1605 he 


(% Lem, pag 9, commenced Maſter of Arts, and by a cloſe application to his ſtudies [B] fitted himſelf 


10. and Philips, for the high employments, in which we ſhall find him hereafter, and grew into conſider- 


Page 14+ 


able eſteem in the College, in managing of the affairs of which he was ſeveral times 


employed [CJ]. He entered into holy Orders in his twenty ſeventh year, and took a 
ſmall Living, which lay beyond St. Edmondſbury in the confines of Norfolk, Fakenham 


( Hacket, pag- Perhaps, or very near it (e). May the 3d 1611 he was inſtituted into the Rectory of 
Grafton-Regis in Northamptonſhire at the King's Preſentation (). At Midſummer the 


10-19» 


) Le Neves Tame year he was recommended to the Lord Chancellor Egerton for his Chaplain ; but 


Lives of the Pro- 


obtained his Lordſhip's conſent, that he might continue one whole year, or the greateſt 


Di, being then Chaplain to the Lord Chancellor Egerton, into 
as ſoon as the time of his Proftorſhip was ended (i). December 


165 


2 art of it, at Cambridge, becauſe he was at Michaelmas following to be Proctor of that 
page 156. edit 5 nee, which office he ſerved as Junior (g). July the 1oth 1612 he was inſtituted 

— London 077% to the Rectory of Grafton-Underwood in Northamptonſhire at the Preſentation of Ed- 
(0) Racket, pag: ward Earl of Worceſter (Y); and in the latter end of the ſame year took the degree of 
N Bachelor of Fe 
( Le Neve, abi WROTE ſervice he entere 

ſupra. the 29th 1613 he was inſtalled by Proxy Præcentor of the Cathedral of Lincoln, and 
(0 Racket, pag: May the 4th 1614 was inſtituted to the Rectory of Walgrave in Northamptonſhire, at 
24. the Preſentation of Dr. Richard Neile Biſhop of Lincoln (). He was collated likewiſe 

| (4) Le Neve, to a Prebend and Reſidentiariſnip in the Church of Lincoln, and to a Prebend in 
page 157» 


thoſe of Peterborough, Hereford, and St. David's, and had a Sine Cure in Wales given 


77) Hacket, pag. him by the Lord Chancellor (1), who dying March the 15th 1616-7, gave Mr. Wil. 


29,380. 


[4] Deſcended of a good family.] His grandfather 
William Williams of Coghwillanne Eſq; branched 
out his pedigree from the Princes of North Wales in 
King Stephen's days, and ſo continued his coat of 
three Saxons heads, without any the leaſt alteration 
from Ednevet Vychan, Lord Steward of Wales, in the 
25th year of Henry III. This Mr. Williams mar- 


ried Dorothy daughter to Sir William Griffith Knight 


of Penryn, and by her had Edmund, who married 


Mary daughter of Owen Wyn Eſq; and by her had 


five ſons and two daughters. Of the male children, 
John, the ſubje& of the preſent article, was the 
1) Life of Arch» youngeſt (1). h | | | | 
Bind Manny [B] By a cloſe application to his fludies.] He began 
by Or. Fobn to read all the Scriptures with the beſt Commentators, 
Hacket, Part 1. and proceeded to the School-Men, Church-Hiſtory, 
e and the Fathers all together. My manner, ſays 
(2) ibid, pag, 12.“ he (2), is to allot one month to each of theſe employ- 
ments; and variety was almoſt as much refreſhing 
as ceſſation from labour. Then I was ſure to re- 
turn to none of thoſe courſes of learning as a 
ſtranger, making my ſpaces of abſence from none 
any longer than thoſe monthly revolutions. How- 
ſoever, viam ſibi repperit uſus; and I liked my own 
method ſo well, that I was conſtant to it for thir- 
teen years, until I was called off by my ſecular em- 
ployments, and when I was diſcharged of them, I 
fell again to run round with my former courſes.” 
He was likewiſe an exact Philoſopher, eſpecially in 
Metaphyſics, the advantage and ule of which he de- 
fended publicly in the ſchools, when he was Proctor of 
the Univerlity. | 


«6 
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[CJ 1 managing the affairs of which he was ſeveral. 


times employed.) By that time he was twenty five 
years old, or thereabout, he was employed by the 
College in ſome concerns of theirs, by which means, 
vpon ſuch occaſions, he had admittance ſome times to 


Vol. X. 


liams ſome books and papers written all with his Lordſhip's own hand [Z]. When Sir 


Francis 


ſpeak before Archbiſhop Bancroft ; upon whom by his 
engaging wit and decent behaviour he gained ſo far, 
that two years before he was Bachelor of Divinity, 
the Archbiſhop ſent for him, and of his own free will 
gave him the advowſon of an Archdeaconry in Wales, 
Cardigan to the beſt of Biſhop Hacket's remembrance 
(3) ; but Browne Willis Eſq; fixes him in the Arch- 
deaconry of Caermarthen, and ſays, that he was ad- 
mitted thereto February the 11th 1612, and reſigned 
before January the 3d 1614. Another time the Ma- 
ſter and Fellows of St. John's College deputed Mr. 
Williams for their agent to Court, to petition the King 


for a Mortmain, thereby to bring an encreaſe to their 


maintenance, in Which ſuit he ſucceeded, and the 
King took particular notice of him ; for there was 
ſomething in him, which his Majeſty liked ſo well, 
that he told him of it long after, when he came to be 
his principal officer (4). | 

[D] Took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity.) The 
queſtions which he gave in to defend for his degree, 
were, I. Peccata ſemel remiſſa nunguam redeunt. II. 
Dus ſacros ordines ſuſceperunt, famulari paſſunt Magna- 
tibus, ut fructus Eccleſiaſticos percipiant. 

LE] The Lord Chancellor . . . . dying . . . . gave 
Mr. Williams ſome books and papers written all with 
his Lordjhip's own hand.) His Lordſhip upon the day 
of his death called Mr. Williams to him, and told 
him, that if he wanted money, he would leave him 
ſuch a legacy in his will, as ſhould furniſh him to 
begin the world like a Gentleman. Sir, ſays Mr, 
Williams, J % your hands ; you have filled my cup 
full; I am far from want, unleſs it be of your Lord- 
ſhip's directions how to live in the world, if 1 ſurvive 
you. Mell, ſaid his Lordſhip, I row you are an ex- 
pert workman ; 
are the beſt 1 have. So he gave him ſome books and 
papers written all with his own hand. Biſhop Hac- 

| ke 


"© £ 


(3) Ibid. page 17. 


(4) Hacket, pag. 


18. 


take theſe tools to work with ; they 
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(m) Idem, pag» 
30, 31, 32» 


() Le Neve, 
Page 161. 


V. 


I L 


Francis Bacon was made Lord Keeper he offered to continue Mr. Williams as his Chap- 
lain, which the latter declining, his Lordſhip made him a Juſtice of the Peace and of 
the Quorum in Northamptonſhire, At this time Mr. Williams, by the intereſt of his 
friend Dr. James Mountague, (afterwards Biſhop of Wincheſter) was made Chaplain in 
ordinary to his Majeſty, attending yearly at Court in February; and he had his Ma- 
jeſty's orders to wait upon him in his great northern progreſs, which was to begin in 
April following; and the King told him pleaſantly, that be might exper? the labourer's 
penny as ſoon as they who kad ſerved him longer. But the Biſhop of Wincheſter obtained 
of his Majeſty that Mr. Williams might ſtay behind to take his Doctor's degree, and 
give entertainment to Marco Antonio de Dominis, Archbiſhop of Spalato, who was 
newly come to England, and deſigned to be at Cambridge Commencement in the next 
July, when Mr. Williams accordingly took the degree of Doctor of Divinity (n) [F. 
In 1619 he preached before the King at Theobalds on Matth. ii. 8. which Sermon was 


printed by his Majeſty's order. September the 1oth the ſame year he was collated to the 
Deanery of Saliſbury (n), upon which he reſigned the Sacerdotal Rectory of the Savoy, 
which was conferred upon the Archbiſhop of Spalato (o). In July 1620 he was inſtalled () Wood, 


Dean of Weſtminſter, which preferment he obtained by the intereſt of the Marquis of 
Buckingham [G]. The Lord Chancellor Bacon being removed from his poſt in 


| (6) Pag. 31. 


May 1621 [H], Dr. Williams the 1oth of July following was ſworn Lord Keeper of 


ket ſays (6), that he ſaw the notes; and that they 


were his Lordſhip's collections for the well ordering 


the High Court of Parliament, the Court of Chancery, 
the Star- Chamber, and the Council-Board; ſo that he 
had a good ſtock to ſet up with; and Biſhop Hacket 


does not doubt, but that the marrow of Mr. Willi- 


(7) Ibid, pag. 39. 


ams's politics was drawn from the Lord Egerton's 
papers. | | 
l 2 ] Took the degree of Doctor of Divinity.) The 
queſtions, which he maintained for his degree, were, 
I. Supremus Magiſtratus non eft excommunicabilis. 
II. Subductio Calicis eft mutilatio Sacramenti & Sa- 
cerdotii. | 

[G] Inflalled Dean of Weſtminſter, which prefer- 
ment he obtained by the intereſt of the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham.) He had for ſome time negleQed to court 
the Marquis for theſe two reaſons, which he related 
to Biſhop Hacket (7). ' Firſt, becauſe he mightily ſuſ- 


pected the Marquis's continuance in favour at Court; 


the title of a favourite being ſo inauſpicious in almoſt 
all examples. And to whom a man is obliged for his 


riſing, it is expected that he ſhould follow his for- 


tunes, be they good or bad; at leaſt every grateful and 
generous ſpirit will think himſelf obliged to do ſo. 
Secondly, becauſe he ſaw that the Marquis was very 
apt to caſt a cloud ſuddenly upon his creatures, and 
raiſed them as it were on purpoſe to have the pleaſure 


of caſting them down afterwards. However it fell 


out one time, that the Doctor was at Royſton attend- 
ing upon his Majeſty, in the abſence of the Marquis. 


The King abruptly, without any relation to the diſ- 


courſe then in hand, aſked him, when he was with 


Buckingham ? Sir, ſaid the Doctor, I bade had no 
| buſineſs to reſort to his Lordſbip. But, replied the 


freely to him upon his own affairs. He gathering 


(8) Ibid pag. 41, 


King, whereſoever he ts, you muſt preſently go to him on 
my meſſage. Which he did accordingly, and the Mar- 
quis receiving him courteouſly, invited him to come 


from the hint, which his Majeſty gave him, that he 
intended he ſhould ſeek the Marquis, and do all he 


could to gain him by all obſervance, from thenceforth 


he reſolved it {8) ; and was ſerviceable to the Marquis 
in furthering his marriage with the great heireſs the 


Earl of Rutland's daughter, and in reclaiming her 


4 3* 


(10) Fol. 38, 5, 


(9) Ibid. pag. — (9). 


Ladyſhip from the errors of the Church of Rome to 
the ſaith and profeſſion of the Church of England; 
for which end he drew up the elements of the true 
Religion for her uſe, and printed twenty copies of it 
with no name, only By an old Prebend of Meſimin- 


H] The Lord Chancellor Bacon being removed from 
his poſt in May 1621.) We hall add here ſome cir- 
cumitances to our article of that great but unfortunate 
man, from a manuſcript life of Sir Simonds d Exwes 
written by himſelf, in the Harleian Library, who 
tells us (10), that when the four Lords came to the 


Lord Bacon on the iſt of May for the Great Seal, 


and © tolde him, they weere ſorrie to viſit him upon 
„fluch an occaſion, and wiſhed it had been better; 
« No, my Lordes, replied hee, the occafion is god; 
„and then delivering them the Great Seale, hee ad- 


<«« of Parliament to pay 40000 l. fine to t 
bee impriſoned during his Majeſtie's pleaſure in the 


the 


« ded, It was the King's favour that gave me this, 
t and it is my fault that bath talen it away. Rex 

dedit, culpa abſtulit; or wordes to that effect. Soe 
leaving him, the ſaied four Lordes carried the gage 
*© they had received to Whitehall to the King, whoe 

was over-heard by ſome neare him to ſay, upon, 
< ther deliverie of it to him, Now by my ſaule, 1 
% am pained at the heart where to beflow this ; for as 
« for my Lawers, I thinks they bee all knawes. Which 
« it ſeemeth that his Majeſtie ſpake at that time, to 
« prepare a way to beſtow it on a Clergieman, as the 

Marqueſle of Buckingham had intended. For 
otherwaies ther weere at this preſent divers able 
wiſe Lawers, verie honeft and religious men, fitt 
for the place, in whome ther might eaſilie have 
«« been found as much integritie and leſs fawning and 


« flatterie, then in the Clergie ; and accordinglie 


Doctor Williams, now Deane of Weſtminſter, and 


before that time made Biſhopp of Lincolne, was 


« {worne Lorde Keeper, and had the Great Seale de- 
livered to him Octob. 9. next enſuing, being the 
«« firſt day of Michalmas Terme. Upon 

Thurſday May 3d Sir Francis Bacon, Lorde Veru- 
« lam and Viſcount St. Alban, who had been exuted 


«a 
* 


«« of the Lorde Chancellor's place the Tueſday fore - 
« going by the taking of the Great Seale of Eng- 


land from him, was for his notorious and baſe bri- 
t berie in that place, cenſured by the Ugper Howlſe 
e King, to 


Tower of London, never againe to bee capable of 


“ any place of Judicature under his Majeſtie, or to 
« fitt amongſt the Peeres in the Upper Howſe. Ne- 


ver had anie man in thoſe great places of gaine hee 


* had gone thorough, having been Attornie Generall 
6 before hee was Lord Chancellour, foe ill huſbanded 
« the time, or provided for himſelfe ; but his vaſt 
“ prodigalitie had eaten upp all his gaines, foe as it 


cc 


was agreed on by all men, that he owed at this 
preſent at leaſt 20000 l. moore than he was worth. 
Had hee followed the juſt and vertucus ſtepps of 


« Sir Nicholas Bacon Knight his father, that conti- 
* nued Lorde Keeper of the Great Seale ſome 18 


«« years under Queene Elizabeth of ever bleſſed me- 
% morie, his life might have been as glorious, as by 


«© hee weere an eminent ſcholler and a reaſonable 


« good Lawer (both which hee much adorned with 
his elegant expreſſion of himſelfe and his gracefull 

deliverie,) yet his vices weere ſo ſtupendious and 
great, as they utterlie obſcured and outpoized his 
« vertues. For hee was immoderatelie ambitious and 
« exceſlivelie proud; to maintaine which hee was 
neceſſitated to injuſtice and briberie, taking ſome- 
times moſt baſelie of both ſides. To this later 


A 


a a 


5 
c 


- 


„ Marqueſſe of Buckingham emboldened bim, as I 
learned in diſcourſe from a Gentleman of his Bed- 
chamber, who told mee, hee was ſure his Lorde 
ſhould never falle, as long as the ſaid Marqueſſe 
continued in favour. His molt abominable and 


4 « darling 


. 


6c 


his manye vices it proved infamous. For though 


wickednes the favour hee had with the beloved 
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the Great Seal of England [I]; and in the ſame month was made Biſhop of Lincoln, 
(% Le Neve, pag. to Which See he was conſecrated November the 11th, and had leave to hold the Deaner 
of Weſtminſter and the Rectory of Walgrave in commendam (p). He attended King 


James 


6“ darling finne I ſhould rather burie in ſilence 
c then mencion it, weere it not a moſt admirable 


inſtance, how men are enſlaved by wickednes, 


« and held captive by the Devill. For wheereas 
preſentlie upon his cenſure at this time his ambition 
« was moderated, his pride humbled, and the meanes 
« of his former injuſtice and corruption removed ; 
«« yet would hee not relinquiſh the practice of his 
« molt horrible and : ſecret ſinne of ſodomie, keeping 
«+ {till one Goodrick, a verie effeminate faced youth, 


«© to bee his catamite and bed-fellow, although he had 


 «« diſcharged the moſt of his other houſhold ſervants ; 


«© which was the moore to bee admired, becauſe men 
«« generallie after his fall begann to diſcourſe of that 


„ his unnaturall crime, which hee had practiced ma- 


e nie yeares, deſerting the bedd of his Ladie, which 
« hee accounted, as the Italians and 'Turkes doe, a 
„ poore and meane pleaſure in reſpect of the other; 
“and it was thought by ſome, that hee ſhould have 
„been tried at the barre of juſtice for it, and have 
“ ſatisfied the Law moſt ſevere againſt that horrible 
6“ villanie with the price off his bloud ; which cauſed 
* ſome bold and forward man to write theſe verſes 
« following in a whole ſheete of paper, and to caſt 
« it downe in ſome part of Yorke Howſe in the Strand, 
% wheere Viſcount St. Alban yet lay : 


« Within this fly a hogg doth ty, 
« That muſt be hang'd for ſodomy. 


„ But hee never came to anye publike triall for this 


on Hacket, 
pag. 60, 61. 


(12) lem, pag. 
535 54. 


«© crime; nor did ever, that I could heare, forbeare 
« his old cuſtome of making his ſervants his bed- 
« fellowes, ſoe to avoid the ſcandal was raiſed of 
„ him, though he lived many yeares after his fall in 
<« his lodgings in Grayes-Inne in Holbourne in great 
« want and penurie.” 


* 


[Il Sxvorn Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of Eng- 


land.] After he had got the grant of this place, he 
obtained of the King, that the Great Seal ſhould not 
be taken from the Commiſſioners, and put into his 
hands before ten weeks were over. Thus he thought 
popular diſcourſe would have leiſure to ſpend itſelf, 
and he himſelf have time to ſtudy and weigh the 
truſt of his office. And the better to enable himſelf to 
diſcharge it, he kept Sir Harry Finch, a moſt pro- 
found Lawyer, in his lodgings, from May to October 
following, to adviſe with him upon all occaſions. By 
this means too he had time to ſeek out for honeſt and 
able ſervants to fill the chief places of truſt under him. 
He requeſted his Majeſty likewiſe, that no Chancellor 
for the future might continue above three years ; that 
he ſhould be in the nature of a Probationer for one year 
and half; that in the Court of Chancery he might 


have a Maſter of the Rolls of exact knowledge to ſit 


with him; and laſtly, the conſtant aſſiſtance of two 
Judges (11). 
ous deal of fatigue he went through, when he firſt en- 
tered upon his office, for long uſe and familiarity made 
buſineſs ealy. It was in the end of Michaelmas- 
'Term that he firſt appeared in Chancery, and in No- 
vember the Parliament ſat, in which he was Speaker 
in the Houſe of Lords; and he had in the Court of 
Chancery, beſides the ordinary buſineſs, ſeveral cauſes, 


which were referred in the preceding Seſſion of Parli- 


ament to the ſucceeding Lord Keeper, to view the 
orders of his predeceſſor diſplaced. And his buſineſs 
at this time was ſo great, that he was obliged to fit by 
candle-light in the Court two hours before day, and to 
remain there till between eight and nine ; then to re- 
pair to his office in the Houſe of Lords till twelve or 
one every day. After a ſhort repaſt at home, he re- 
turned to hear cauſes in Chancery, which he could 
not diſpatch in the morning. Or if he attended at 
Council in Whitehall, he came back towards evening, 
and fate in Chancery till eight at night, and later. 
After this, when he came home, he peruſed what pa- 
pers his Secretaries brought to him; and when that 
was done, though late in the night, he prepared him- 


ſelf for the Houſe of Lords the next morning (12). 


And all who lived in his family knew, that it was 


It is almoſt incredible what a prodigi- 


ordinary with him to begin his ſtudies at fix at night, 
and to continue them till three in the morning, and 


be ready again by ſeven to attend his employment (13). (73) Idem, pag. 


In his ſpeech upon his entrance on his office, he de- 
clared his reſolution ; firſt never to make any decree, 
that ſhould croſs the grounds of the common or {latute 
Laws. Secondly, never to encourage any motion 
made at the bar, which did not apparently tend to 
further and haſten the hearing of the cauſe. Thirdly, 


167 


/ 


that without ſpecial motives he would not overthrow 


the decrees of his predeceſſors. Fourthly to be as 
cautions as poſſible in referring cauſes, becauſe it de- 
ferred the hearing of them. Fifthly, that the Court 
would be no ſanctuary for indiſcreet and deſperate ſure- 
ties. Laſtly, that he would follow the rules of the 


Court as near as poſſibly he could (14). When he had (14) Idem, pag. 


been ſome time in his place to ſtock himſelf with ex. 
perience, the Court of Chancery was never better or- 
dered than in his time. For he made it his buſineſs 
to prevent all immethodical pleadings, to check excur- 
ſions, and hold the Council cloſe to the point. 
mediately upon the opening of a bill, he would dire& 
the pleaders, and ſuffer them to ſpeak only the very 
weight of the cauſe. And ſo ſkilful did he grow in 
his buſineſs, that when he had been in office for two 
terms, the Council at the Bar, who were men of 


worth and judgment, approved of him very much (15). (5) Ide, page 
After he had ſpent three years in Chancery, he was 
not at all inferior to the beſt Judge for ſufficiency to | 
(76) Idem, pag. 


manage his place (16). Let me, ſays Biſhop Hacket 
(17), quote a couple of witneſſes, what they aſſerted 


herein, and they are rightly produced, as God, the great (17) Idem, pag. 


73774 


Im- 


200. 


witneſs of all things, knows. The Duke of Bucking- 201. 


ham, in the beginning of Michaelmas Term, deſired 
the Lord Chief Juſtice Hobart, to certify to the King, 


that Williams, by reaſon of his inabilities and igno- 


rance, was not fit for the Keeper's place; and upon 


that he would engage to throw him, and that the 
Chief Juſtice ſhould ſucceed him. My Lord, anſwered 
Hobart, ſomewhat might have been ſaid at the firſt, but 
he ſhouid do the Lord Keeper great wrong that ſhould 
ſay ſo now. The next is Mr. G. Evelyn, one of the 
Six Clerks, and in his time the ableſt man of the 


office, who took pleaſure in ſaying, that the Lord 


Keeper Williams had the moſt towring ſublime wir 
that he ever heard, and that his decrees in all cauſes 
were juſt; that the Lord Coventry ſeldom altered any 
thing which he had ſettled before him, but upon new 
preſumptions ; and that he ſpake of him always in 
Court very honourably. By that time that he had 
ſpent three years in the Court of Chancery, he had 
obtained a very great command over his paſſion, 
(which was at firſt objected to him,) and he carried 
all things with a mild and gentle hand, would chide 
little, and bear much. How excellent he was for diſ- 
patching of buſineſs, take this account which he gives 
of his firſt year in a letter to the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, dated July the 1oth 1622. * In this place 
6% have now ſerved his Majeſty one whole year, di- 
„ fligently and honeſtly ; but to my heart's grief, by 
« reaſon of my rawneſs and inexperience, very unpro- 
„ fitably. Vet if his Majeſty will examine the Re- 
« piſters, there will be found more cauſes finally end- 
« ed this year than in all the ſeven years preceding 
«© how well ended, I confeſs ingenuouſly, I know not. 
« His Majeſty and your Lordſhip (who no doubt 
„ have received ſome complaints,} though in your 
« love you conceal them from me, are in that the 
* moſt competent judges.” His diſpatch, it ſeems, 
which was his great excellency, was cried out againſt 


by ſome, and that cauſes were cut off too ſoon (18). (13) Idem, pag, 
At his firſt entrance upon Chancery, it happened, that 74 75* 


one at the bar, (thinking the Lord Keeper, as a no- 
vice, might be ignorant of the terms of the Common 
Law,) trouled out a motion, crammed like a grana- 
do with obſolete terms, imagining, that with theſe 
mitty phraſes he ſhould baffle the new Judge. But the 
Lord Keeper, with a ſerious face, anſwered him, in a 
eluſter of crabbed notions picked out of Metaphyſics 
and Logic, ſo that Counſellor being foiled at his own 
weapon, and well laughed at in the Court, e 

ome 
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(19) Idem, pag. 
75, 76. 


(20) Court and 


130. edit. Lon · 
don 1651. : 


(21) Pag. 105. 


(22) Ibid. page 
106, 107. 


(23) Cabala, pag. 
292. 


( 24) Hacket, | 
Pap - 107. 


125) Cabala, pag» 
| 29 1. 


(26) Hacket, 
Page I 08. 


Character of King ,, 
James, pag» 129, as 


Michael, Auguſt the 8th 1622. 


WIL 

James I at his death, and preached his Majeſty's Funeral Sermon on 2 Chron. ix. 29, 
30, 31. which was afterwards printed. That King had promiſed to confer upon him 
the Archbiſhopric of York at the next vacancy, but his Lordſhip's conduct in many 
points not being agreeable to the Duke of Buckingham, he was removed by King 
Charles I from his poſt of Lord Keeper in October 1626 KJ, and ordered not to ap- 
pear in Parliament, though he refuſed to comply with that order, and promoted the 

tition of right [L]. At laſt upon ſome informations brought againſt him in the Star- 

hamber by Sir John Lamb and Dr. Sibthorp, he was fined ten thouſand pounds to the 
King, and to ſuffer impriſonment during his Majeſty's pleaſure, and to be ſuſpended by 


the High Commiſſion-Court from all his dignities, offices, and functions [MJ]. When 


home with this leſſon, that he who tempts a wiſe man 
in jeſt, ſhall make himſelf a fool in earneſt (19). Sir 
Anthony Weldon (20) tells us, that though Williams 
« wanted much of his predeceſſor's | Bacon's] abilities 
„for the Law, yet did he equal him for learning and 
pride, and went beyond him in the way of bribery ; 
this man anſwering by petitions, in which his ſer- 
« yants had one part, himſelf another, and ſo was 
calculated to be worth to him and his ſervants three 
« thouſand pounds per ann. by a new way never found 
© out before.“ Biſhop Hacket obſerves (21), that it 
is true, that it was objected to him, that he diſpatched 
a great many cauſes by hearing petitions in his cham- 
ber ; and this he did for the relief of the poor, from 
whom he could make no advantage either to himſelf 
or to his Secretaries. But he is not the firſt who has 
been accuſed of his good works. Some at the bar 


were probably diſſatisfied becauſe they had not a glut 


of motions. Therefore the Lord Keeper, to ſecure 
himſelf from miſrepreſentations, directs two remon- 
ſtrances, the firſt to the Marquis of Buckingham Sep- 
tember the 8th, the other to his Majeſty October the 
oth 1622. In that to the Marquis be proteſts, that 

e was obliged to allow twenty pounds a year to a 
youth in his chamber, to take care of the poor men's 
petitions, the Secretaries did ſo neglect them. In that 


to his Majefty he declares, that he had obſerved in 


all orders upon petition, the caution which he had 


received from him. Then, ſays he, I humbly crave 


your Majeſty's opinion, whether I may go on this way ; 
for what reaſon have 1 to over toil my ſelf in eaſing the 
purſe of the ſubjetts, if it be objected as a crime againſt 
me, and be not a ſervice acceptable to your Majeſty and 
the Realm ? So the King approved of his proceed- 
ings (22). This ſlander, as it troubled him very 
much, ſo was he diligent to clear himſelf from it, as 
appears not only from the remonſtrances, but like- 
wiſe from a letter of his at the ſame time to the 
Duke (23). 1 8 
[ But his Lordſbip's conduct in many points not being 
agreeable to the Duke of Buckingham, he was removed 
by King Charles I. from his poſt of Lord Keeper in Ofto- 
ber 1626.) We have had occaſion before to hint how 
fickle the Duke was, and how apt to fall out with his 
greateſt favourites ; the reaſon of which in all proba- 
bility was his great deſire to oblige every body; upon 
which account he would often be making ſuch requeſts 
for others to thoſe he had raiſed to any office, as they 
could not grant either in honour or juſtice. And thus 
he was often wont to trouble the Lord Keeper, who 
never reſiſted any of his commands, when he could 
ſafely and honeſtly obey them (24) ; as appears from 
what he wrote to the Duke about the cauſe of Sir John 
God is my witneſs, I 
have never denied either juſtice or favour (which was 
to be juſtified) to this man, or any other, that had the 
leaſt relation to your good and moſi noble mother; and 1 
hope your Lordſhip is perſuaded thereof (25). And the 
Counteſs his mother hath been heard to ſay, that the 
Lord Keeper had ſufficient reaſon ſometimes not to 
* comply with her ſon; and that ſhe never knew 
him diſagree, but that his counſels were wiſe and 
© well-grounded, ever tending to the Marquis's ho- 
« nour, ſafety, and proſperity. But then that he often 
© offended her ſon with reprehenſions, that were too 
« bold and vehement (26).” Some other reaſons are 
likewiſe aſſigned of the Duke's reſentment againſt 
the Lord Keeper, who upon his being deprived of the 
Seal retired to his ſeat at Bugden in Lincolnſhire. 

[LI Promoted the petition of Right.) He moved how- 
ever for having a clauſe added to it, that as whey de- 
fired to preſerve their own liberties, ſo they had regard 


na 


the 


to leave intire that power, wherewith his Majefly vas 
intruſted for the protection of his people; which the Com- 
mons would not admit of, but ordered it to be cancel- 
ed; whereas all he deſigned by it was to keep up 
the dignity of his Majeiily. And when the King made 
his objections againſt this petition, the Biſhop anſwer- 
ed them all, and ſhewed his Majeſty how agreeable 
it was to our laws and conſtitution, and no leſs ho- 


nourable for himſelf, for it made him a King of Free- 


men, and not of Slaves. All which his Lordſhip did 
ſo plainly demonſtrate, that the King gave his full aſ- 
ſent to the petition, upon which the houſes teſtified their 
Joy by a mighty ſhout. And it was faid, that the 
Houſe of Lords requeſted the King upon this agree- 
ment to receive again into favour the Biſhop of Lin- 
coln with ſome other Lords. And the King perceiv- 
ing how ready the Biſhop was in his Parliament to ſerve 
him, he gave him his hand to kiſs, and he was ad- 
mitted to talk in private both with his Majelly and the 


Duke (27), to the latter of whom he was alſo ſeem- (27) Idem, Part 
ingly reconciled, the Duke promiſing at a private 590,77 78, 


meeting two months before his death, to reſtore the 

Biſhop into favour, and deſigned a time for the open 

profeſſion of it (28). 8 | 
[M] At laft upon ſome information brought againſt 


3 


65. 


him in the Star-Chamber by Sir Fobn Lamb and Dr. 


Sibthorp, he. was fined 10000 pounds to the King, c.] 
The occaſion of this proſecution was as follows. In the 
conference, which the Biſhop had with his Majeſty, 
when he was admitted to kiſs his hand, after the paſſ- 


ing of the petition of Right, the King conjuring his 


Lordſhip to tell him freely, how he might beſt in- 


gratiate himſelf with the people, his Lordſhip replied, 


„that the Puritans were many and ſtrong ſticklers ; 
“and if his Majeſty would give but private orders to 
* his Miniſters to connive a little at their party, and 


«© ſhew them ſome indulgence, it might perhaps mol- 


« lify them a little, and make them more pliant ; tho* 


he did not promiſe that they would be truſty long 


* to any Government.” And the King anſwered, 
that he had thought upon this before, aud would de fo. 
About two months after this, the Biſhop at his Court 
at Leiceſter acted according to this Counſel re- 
ſolved upon by his Majeſty, and withal told. Sir John 


Lamb and Dr. Sibthorp his reaſon for it, that it was 
not only his own, but the Royal plea ſure. 


Now Lamb 


was one, who had been formerly infinitely obliged | 


to the Biſhop ; but however a breach happening be- 


twixt them, he and Sibthorp carried the Biſhop's words 


to Biſhop Laud, and he to the King, who was then 
at Biſham. Hereupon it was reſolved, that upon the 
depoſition of theſe two, a bill ſhould be drawn up a- 
gainſt the Biſhop for revealing the King's ſecrets, / be- 
ivg a ſworn Counſellor. That information, together 
with ſome others, being tranſmitted to the Council- 
Table, was ordered for the preſent to be ſealed up, 
and committed to the cuſtody of Mr. Trumbal, one 
of the Clerks of the Council. Nevertheleſs the Biſhop 
made a ſhiſt to procure a copy of them. And ſo 


the buſineſs reſted for ſome years (29). However the (23) Iden, Part 


Biſhop was ſtill more and more declining in favour, 
by reaſon of a ſettled miſunderſtanding between him 
and Biſhop Laud, who looked upon Williams as a 


2. pag. 80. 


man, who gave encouragement to the Puritans, and 


was cool with reſpect to our Church-Dicipline ; while 
on the other hand Williams took Laud to be a great 
favourer of the Papiſts. Laud's intereſt at Court was 
now ſo great, that in affairs of State as well as of 
the Church, he governed almoſt without coatroul ; ſo 
that a multitude of leſſer troubles ſurrounded Biſhop 
Williams, and ſeveral perſons attacked him with a 
view to ingratiate themſelves at Court, — 
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the Parliament met in November 1640, the Biſhop petitioned the King, by the Queen's 
mediation, for his enlargement, and that he might have his writ ſent him as a Peer to fit 
in Parliament. But the Lord Keeper Finch and Archbiſhop Laud oppoſed this requeſt, 


and induced the King to refuſe it. 


However about a fortnight after, viz. on the 1 6th 


of November the Houſe of Lords ſent the Uſher of the Black Rod to demand the Bi- 
ſhop of the Lieutenant of the Tower; upon which he was brought to the Parliament 
Houſe, and took his place amongſt his brethren [N]. And now the King underſtanding 
that he had behaved himſelf with courage and temper under his misfortunes, was pleaſed 
to be reconciled to him, and commanded, that all orders filed or kept in any Court or 
Regiſtry upon the former informations againſt him, ſhould be taken off, razed, and 


cancelled, that nothing might ſtand upon record to his diſadvantage (g). 


When the 


Earl of Strafford came to be impeached in Parliament, Biſhop Williams defended the 


of frivolous accuſation and little vexatious Law-ſuits 
were brought againſt him daily ; and it was the height 
of his adverſaries policy to empty his purſe, and clip 
his wings by all the means they could invent, that 
ſo at laſt he might lye wholly at their mercy, and 
not be able to ſhift for himſelf. Notwithſtanding all 
which, what with his innocency, and what with his 
courage ſpringing from it, he bore up againſt them all, 
and never ſhewed any grudge or malice againſt them. 
But his Lordſhip, perceiving himſelf to be thus perpe- 
tually haraſſed, aſked the Lord Cottington, whether 
he could tell him, what he ſhould do to procure his 
peace, and ſuch other ordinary favours as other Biſhops 
had from his Majeſty, To which the Lord Cotting- 
ton anſwered, that the ſplendor, in which he lived, 


and the great reſort of company which came to him, 


(29) Ibid, Part 2. rivar 
page 36, 89, 90 to out him, he kept the Deanery till the King received 


(30) Ibid. p. 96. 


gave offence; and that the King muſt needs take it ill. 


that one under the height of his diſpleaſure ſhould live 


at ſo magnificent a rate. In the next place, his Maje- 
ſty would be better ſatisfied, if he would reſign the 
Deanery of Weſtminſter, becauſe he did not care, that 
he ſhould be ſo near a neighbour at Whitehall. As 
for the firſt of theſe reaſons, his natural temper would 
not ſuffer him to comply with it, and to moderate his 
expences in houſe-keeping ; and he was not ſo ſhort- 
ſighted as to part with his Deanery upon ſuch precarious 
terms. For, ſaid he, what health can tome from ſuch a 
remedy ? Am ] like to be behilden to them for a ſettled 
tranquillity, who practiſe upon the ruin of my eſtate, and 
the thrall of my honour ? If 1 forftit one preferment for 


fear, will it not encourage them to tear me in piece meal 


hereafier ? It is not my caſe alone, but every man's 3 
and if the law cannot maintain my right, it can main- 
lain no man's (29). So in ſpite of all their contrivances 


it from him at Oxford in 1644. But they did all 


they could, ſince he was reſolved to hold it, to make 


him as uneaſy as poſſible in it. In this uneaſy ſitua- 
tion he continued ſeveral years; and now it was uf. 
ficiently known to all people how much he was out of 
favour ; ſo that it was looked upon as a piece of 
merit to aſſiſt in his ruin. And this perhaps might 
be ſome incitement to what Sir Robert Oſborn, High 
Sheriff of Huntingdonſhire, acted 2 him in the 
levying of the ſhip-money. The Biſhop for his part 
was very cautious to carry himſelf without offence in 
this matter; but Sir Robert, laying a very unequal 
levy upon the hundred; wherein 333 was, the 
Biſhop wrote courteouſly' to him to rectify it, and that 
he and his neighbours would be ready to ſee it collected. 
Upon this Sir Robert, catching at the opportunity, 
poſts up to the Court, and makes an heavy complaint 
againſt the Biſhop, that he not only refuſed the pay ment 
of ſhip· money himſelf, but likewiſe animated the hundred 
to do ſo too. And yet for all that, when the Biſhop 
afterwards cleared himſelf before the Lords of the 
Council, and they were ſatisfied, that he had behaved 
himſelf with duty and prudence, Sir Robert was not 
reprehended, nor had the Biſhop any ſatisſaction given 
him, nor was the levy regulated (30). After this 


was revived the long and troubletom trial againſt 


the Biſhop in the S$tar-Chamber, which commenced in 
the fourth year of King Charles I, upon ſome infor- 
mations brought againſt him by Lamb and Sibthorp. 
Here he made ſo noble a defence of himſelf, that the 


Attorney-General Noy grew weary of the cauſe, and 


ſlackened his proſecution ; but that great Lawyer dy- 
ing, and the information being managed by Kilvert a 
Sollicitor, the Biſhop, when che buſineſs came to a 


Vol. X. 


Biſhops 


final determination, was fined 10000 J. to the King, 
and to ſuffer impriſonment during his Majeſty's plea- 
ſure, and withal to be ſuſpended by the High Com- 
miſhon-Court from all his dignities, offices and func- 
tions (31). In his impriſonment in the Tower, hear- 
ing that his Majeſty would not abate any thing of his 
fine, he deſired, that it might be taken up by 1000 J. 


ſhould be paid; but he could not have ſo ſmall a fa- 
vour granted, Upon which Kilvert, the Biſhop's a- 
vowed enemy, was ordered to go to Bugden and Lin- 
coln, and there to ſeize upon all he could, and bring 


(31) Ibid. pig 
110-127. ant 
Ruſhworth, Pa 


yearly, as his eſtate would bear it, till the whole PET 


it immediately into the Exchequer. Kilvert being glad 


of this office made ſure of all that could be found; 
goods of all ſorts, plate, books, and ſuch like, to the 
value of 10000 J. of which he never gave account 
but of 800 J. The timber he felled ; killed the deer 
in the park; fold an organ, which coſt 120 J. for 
10 f. pictures, which colt 400 J. for 5 J. made away 
with what books he pleaſed, and continued revelling 
for three ſammers in Bagden houſe For four cellars 
of wine, cyder, ale, and beer, with wood, hay, corn, 


and the like ſtored up for a year or two, he gave no 
account at all. And thus a large perſonal eſtate was 


ſquandered away, and not the leaſt part of the King's fine 


paid all this while; whereas if it had been managed 


to the beſt advantage, it would have been ſufficient to 
diſcharge the whole. It were endleſs to repeat all the 
contrivances againſt his Lordſhip during his confine- 
ment ; the bills, which were drawn up, and the ſuits 


commenced againſt him, as it were on purpoſe to in- 


poveriſh him, and to plunge him into debt, that ſo, 


if he procured his enlargement from this priſon, he 


might not be long out of another. However he bore 
all theſe afflictions with the utmoſt patience ; and if a 


ſtranger had ſeen his Lordſhip in the tower, he 
would never have taken him for a priſoner, but rather - 


for the Lord and maſter of the place. For here he 
lived with his uſual, chearfulneſs and hoſpitality, and 
wanted only a larger allowance to give his gueſts an 
heartier welcome ; for now he was confined to bare 


500 J. a year, a great part of which was conſumed ia 


the very fees of the Tower. He diverted himſelf, 
when alone, ſometimes. with writing Latin poems; at 


other times with the hiſtories of ſuch as were noted 


for their ſufferings in former ages. And for the three 


years and a half, that he was confined, he was the ſame | 
man as elſewhere, excepting that his frequent law- 


ſuits broke his ſtudies often ; and it could not be ſeen, 
that he was the leaſt altered in his health or the plea- 


ſantneſs of his temper (32). This is the account of (32) Hacket, 


Biſhop Hacket ; but the Earl of Clarendon has given 
a very different account of. the Biſhop's character and 
conduct, which the reader may ſee in his H:fory of the 
Rebellion (33). BRAY e Fes in ale ER 

[M Brought io the, Parliament-Houſe, and ioo his 


place amengſt his brethren, ]) When after this, ſome 


were ſet on to try how he ſtood affected to his proſe- 
cutors, he anſwered, That if they had no worſe foes 
than him, they might fear no harm; and that he ſaluted 


. them with the charity of a Biſhop. And when Kilvert 


came to him to crave pardon and Indemnity for all 
the wrongs he had done, I afſure you pardon, ſaid the 
Biſhop, for what you have done before; but this it a new 
fault, that you take me io be of ſo baſe a ſpirit, as to 
defile me with treading upon ſo mean à creature. 
Live ſtill by petty-fogging and impeaching, and think that 
Laus forgotten you (34). 


Uu 


Part . pag. 143. 


137. 


(33) Vol. 1. Part 
page 345*35 Jo 


edit. in 8 vo. 


4) Hacket, 
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Biſhops right to vote in caſes of blood in a very ſignificant ſpeech (). 
this he was advanced to the Archbiſhopric of York, to which he was tranſlated 
leave to hold the Deanery of Weſtminſter - 


ber the 4th 1641, having at the ſame time 


Not long after 


ECem- 


for three years in commendam. In May 1641 he oppoſed, in a long ſpeech, the bill for 
depriving the Biſhops of their ſeats in the Houſe of Lords, which had this effect, that 
it laid the bill aſleep for five months, it not being paſſed till November following, when 
to give it the finiſhing ſtroke, the mob flocked about the Parliament Houſe, and grew 
ſo inſolent*as to cry for juſtice in the King's palace, and outraged the Biſhops as they 
went into the Houſe. When things were come to this extremity, that the Biſhops were 
forcibly kept out by tumults, Archbiſhop Williams drew up a proteitation 1n the name 
of twelve of the Lords Spiritual againſt the validity of whatever ſhould paſs in the 


Houſe of Lords during their forced abſence. Upon delivering this proteſtation, the 


twelve Biſhops were accuſed of high treaſon, and committed all priſoners to the Tower, 
except the Biſhops of Durham and Lichfield, who were committed to the Uſher of the 
Black Rod. June the 27th 1642, his Majeſty being at York, our Archbiſhop was 


inthronized in perſon in his own Cathedral. 
was in July the ſame year, the Archbiſhop was obliged to leave that city [O], and 


Soon after the King had left York, which 


retired to Aber-Conway, where he fortified Conway-Caſtle for the King, which ſo 
pleaſed his Majeſty, that by a letter dated at Oxford Auguſt 1, 1643 he heartily de- 
&« fired him to go on with that work, aſſuring him, that whatever moneys he ſhould 
« Jay out upon the fortification of the faid caſtle, ſhould be repay'd unto him, before 


« the cuſtody thereof ſhould be put into any other hand than his own, or ſuch as he 


„ ſhould command.” By virtue of this warrant the Archbiſhop January the 2d 1643, 


deputes his nephew William Hooks Eſq; to have the cuſtody of this caſtle ; and ſome 
time after, being ſent for, ſet out to attend the King at Oxford [P], where he was kindly 
received, and after ſome ſtay there returned to his own country, having received a freſh 


charge from his Majeſty to take care of all North Wales, but eſpecially of Conway 


Caſtle, in which the country people had obtained leave of the Archbiſhop to lay up all 
their plate, jewels, money, writings, valuable goods, and ſuch like, each perſon hav- 
ing an inventory of his own ſhare. A year after this Sir John Owen, a Colonel for the 
King, coming this way after a defeat, obtained leave of Prince Rupert to be ſubſtituted 
under his hand Commander of the Caſtle; and ſo ſurprizing it by force, entered it, 
notwithſtanding the Caſtle was before given to the Biſhop under the King's own Signet, 
to poſſeſs it quietly, till his coſt laid out upon it ſhould be refunded to him. Which as 
yet had been never offered. The Archbiſhop's remonſtrances at Court meeting with no 


ſucceſs, and he being joined by the country people, whoſe properties were detained in 


the Caſtle, and aſſiſted by one Colonel! Mitton, who was a zealous man for 
the Parliament, they forced open the gates, and entered the Caſtle, which Co- 
lonel Mitton poſſeſſed * himſelf of; but the Archbiſhop did not join with the 
Colonel with any intention to prejudice his Majeſty's ſervice, but agreed to 
put him into the Caſtle, upon condition that every proprietary might obtain what he 


could prove by the Archbiſhop's inventory to belong *to him, which Colonel Mitton | 


performed. After the King was beheaded, the Archbiſhop ſpent his days in ſorrow, 
ſtudy, and devotion, riſing .conſtantly every night out of his bed at midnight, and 
praying for a quarter of an hour on: his bare knees, having nothing but his ſhirt and 
his waiſtcoat upon him. He lived not much above a year after, dying on March the 


for ſome opprobrious words ſpoke 
* uſage of the King at Hull) and that he would be there 


be gave 


25th 1650, aged juſt ſixty eight years, and was buried in Llandegay Church, where a 


[0] Scon after the King had left York, which wvas in 
T uly the ſame year, the Archbiſhop aas obliged to leave 
that 15 It was upon this occaſion. Being at Ca- 


wood (for he had not yet ſettled himſelf at York, as 


he intended to do) one night very late comes in Dr. 


Ferne (whom our Archbiſhop had formerly made Arch- 


| deacon 'of Leiceſter) with a ſolicitous countenance, and 
deſires his Grace to leave the Hbuſe and the country 


immediately, fince the younger Hotham was coming 
with his forces to ſeize and kill him (having ſwore 
ſolemHtly,*that he would have the life of the Archbiſhgp 
poke to him upon his 


by tive of the clock in the morbing. The Archbiſho 

takes the Warning, and gets away as faſt as he could, 
and by that means eſcaped. Hotham came that morn- 
ing but to his great grief his Grace was gone. Upon 
0 ipitulatioh the houſe was ſürrendered to him; but his 
ſoldiers wete no ſooner in, böt contrary to articles, 
they 'plundeted it from top to bottom. And from that 
time the Archbiſhop never , came more into Yorkſhire, 
the wars then breaking \out all e ( 200 

IPI 0 out to attend the Ning at Oxford.) Here 
is Majeſty the "beſt Lone, that his Know- 
ledge and experience ſurniſned him with; and among 
other things told him,“ that Cromwell taken into the 
Rebels army by his couſin Hamden was the moſt 
dangerous enemy that his Majeſty had. For tho” 


** he were at that time of mean rank and uſe among 


monument 


« them, yet he would climb higher. I Knew him, 


% ſays he, at Bugden, but never knew his Religion. 
„% He was a common ſpokeſman for ſectaries, and 
maintained their part with ſtubbornneſs. He never 
diſcourſed as if he were pleaſed with your Majeſty, 
and your great officers : indeed he loves none, that 
are more than his equals. Your Majeſty did him 
but juſtice in repulſing a petition put up by him 
* againſt Sir Thomas Steward of the iſle of Ely; bat 
© he takes them all for his enemies, that would not 


A 
* 


«© let him undo his beſt friend; and above all that 


« live, I think he is Infuriarum perſeguentiſfimus, as 
« Portius Latro ſaid of Catiline. He talks openly, that 
e it is fit ſome ſhould act more vigorouſly againſt your 


forces, and bring your perſon into the power of the 
Parliament. Ile cannot give a good word of his 


\ 


« Earl is but half an enemy to your Majeſty, and 


General the Earl of Eſlex, becauſe he ſays the 


* hath done you more favour than harm. His for- 


« tunes are broken, that it is impoſſible for him to 


« ſubfiſt, much leſs to be what he aſpires to, but by | 


«and a common confuſion, as one ſaid, Lentulus fakv# 
* Republica ſuluus efje non potuit. In ſhort my 
„ 'beaſt hath ſome evil properties; but Cromwell ha 
„the properties of all evil beaſts. My humble mo- 
« tion is, either you would win him to you by pro- 
* miles of fair treatment, or catch him by ſome ſtra- 
„ tagem, and cut him ſhort {36).” 


your Majeſty's bounty, or by the ruin of us all, 


(36) Ibid, pag, 
212. 


> 
—— 


WI 


monument was erected to him by his nephew 


- 
- 
| A | 


and heir Sir Griffith Williams. We ſhall 


give his character in the note [J. He wrote ſeveral pieces [R]. 


[2] Ye hall give Bu character is the Note.] Mr. 
(37) Life of King Arthur Wilſon tells us (37), that though he was com- 


James, p. 196. poſed of many grains of good learning, yet the height of 


edit. London i, ſpirit (1 will not ſay pride ) made him odious even to 
1653infol hoſe that raiſed bim; haply becauſe they could not at- 
| tain to thoſe ends by him, that they required of him. 
But being of a comely and fatey preſence, and that 
animated with a great mind, made him appear very 
proud to the vulgar eye; but that very temper raiſed him 
10 aim at great things, <vhich he effected, for the old 
ruinous body f the Abbey Church at Weſtminfler was 
new clothed by him ; the fair and beautiful library of 
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plying his wants, while he was in Evgland (39). (39) Item, Part 
LR] He wrote ſeveral pieces.] Beſides his ſermon at 2. pag. 33 


the funeral of King James I. abovementioned, he 
publiſhed another under this title, Perſewerantia Sanc- 
torum. A Sermon of parſevering in patience, repentance, 
and humiliation in time of affiiftions, preached before the 
Lords of the Parliament at the laft Generall Faſt upon 
Aſh-wvedneſday the 18th day of February 1628, at the 
Collegiat Church of St. Peter in Weſtminſler. By the 
Right honourable and Right reverend Father in God Fohbn 
Lord Biſhop of Lincalne, Dean of the ſayd Church; and 


| | now publiſhed by their Lordfhips order and direction. 
St. Fohn's in Cambridge was a pile of his erection; and London 1628 in 4to. He wrote likewiſe The Holy 
a very complete Chapel built by him at Lincoln College in Table, Name and Thing, more anciently, properly, and 
Oxford, merely for the name of Lincoln, having no in- lilterally uſed under the New Teftament, then that of 
tereſt in, nor relation to that Univerſity. . . . But that Altar. Written long ago by a Miniſter in Lincolnſhire in 
I which heightened him moſt in the opinion of thoſe that anſwer to DD. Coal, a judicious Divine of D. Marie's 
A knew him beft, was his bountiful mind to men in want, dayes. Printed for the Dioceſe of Lincoln, 1637; in 
3 being a great patron to ſupport, where there was merit gto. This was anſwered by Dr. Peter'Heylin in a 
: that wanted ſupply. . .. But theſe great actions were book printed at London 1637 in 4to. and by Dr. John 
I not publicly viſible; thoſe were more apparent, that Pocklington in his Altare Cbriſpianum: or the dead 
I ewere looked on with envious, rather than an emulous ee. Vicar's Plea : wherein the Vicar of Gr. being dead 
I For the choſe and intimate correſpondence, that was be. yet ſpeaketh, and pleadeth out of antiquity, againſt 
3 twixt the Biſhop and the old Counteſs [of Buckingham] him that hath broken downe his Altar. Preſented and 
3 ſet many ſcurrilous tongues and pens a work, though he humbly ſubmitted to the conſideration of his ſuperiors the 
3 was { as 1 have been aſſured ) Eunuchus ab utero. But Gowernours of our Church. London 1637 in 4to. Bi- 
4 this laſt particular mentioned by Mr. Wilſon is a ſhop Williams undertook a Latin Commentary on the 
2 | miſtake, though he came nigh to the diſcovery of the Bible; and the notes collected from all good authors 
q (43) Part 1. pag. truth; for he had, as Biſhop Hacket ſays (38), „ ſuf- by his own hand were formerly to be ſeen in the cuſ- 
E 8. «© fered an adventitious miſchance, being about ſeven tody of Mr. Gouland Keeper of Weſtminſter College 
J e years old, which compelled him to actual chaſtity. library. His Lordſhip knowing well, that to perform 
2 « He took a leap, being then in long coats, from ſuch a taſk completely was above the abilities of any 
I « the walls of Conway-town to the ſea-ſhore, looking one man he intended to leave it to be finiſhed: by 
E | © that the wind, which was then very ſtrong, would twelve or more of the beſt ſcholars in. the nation, whom 
I fill his coats like a fail, and bear bim up, as it did he had in his eye, and was willing to give them twenty 
I « with his playfellows. But he found it otherwite, thouſand pounds rather than it ſhould be left unfiniſh- 
q 4 for he did light with his belly upon a big ragged ed. He likewiſe reſolved upon publiſhing the works 
4 4 ſtone, which cauſed a ſecret infirmity, fitter to be of his predeceſſor Biſhop Groſthead, which were ſcat- 
I « underſtood than further deſcribed, and want of time- tered in ſeveral libraries at home and abroad, and he 
3 ly remedy, the ſkill of good Chirurgery being little digeſted what he could procure of them, and wrote | 
3 « known in that climate, continued it to his dying day. arguments upon divers parts of them (40), He wrote (40) Hacket, 
C They that traduced him, when he came to be Lord anſwers to many caſes of conſcience propoſed; and we Part 2. pag. 40. 
I Keeper, not only to be amorous;” but to be inconti- have now before us one under his own hand (41) rela- (41) Communi- 
J « nent with a great Lady, and taught common Eid- ting to the marriage of two perſons, who were third <*t*9 by the 
e lers to fing it, may bluſh at this diſcovery.” Biſhop couſins ; to which he gave the following anſwer. * I _ rn 
3 Hacket likewiſe obſerves; that he was a man of great never heard it queſtioned in Lawe or Divinitye but ſey, M. D. 
3 hoſpitality, charity, and generoſity, eſpecially to Gen- Cozen Germans children might entermarye. I have 
I tlemen of narrow fortunes and poor icholars in both “ delivered an opinion to King James (Dr. White, 
1 Univerſities; ſo that his diſburſements this way every ** the late Biſhop of Elye concurringe with me there- 
E year #mounted to a thouſand or ſometimes twelve hun- in} that the Earle of Angleſey's marriage with his 
3 _ 'dred pounds. There is a remarkable inſtance of his owne cozen german was everye waye legall and 
3 liberality in the caſe of Peter du Moulin, an eminent “ juſtifiable, as neither beinge prohibited in the 18th 


French Miniſter, who flying from France into Eng- 
land on account of the threatnings of his enemies, and 


of Leviticus, nor in any canon lawe practiſed in this 
Kingdom; and eſpeciallye becauſe the contrarye 


the biſhop hearing of him, ordered his Chaplam Dr. „ opinion taught by ſomme Doctors of the Roman 
 Hacket to make him a viſit from him; and gueſſing Church is eſteemed to be Popiſhe by the Statute of 
that Du Moulin might very probabh) be in want, ke * this land. And therefore with much more laweful- 
bid the Doctor carry him ſome money, not naming ** nes, maye William and Anne (whom God Almightye 
any ſum. Upon which Dr. Hacket ſaid, that he could “ bleſſe in all their actions) marye when they pleaſe, 
not give him leſs than twenty pounds. I did demur e without any ſcruple in lawe or conſcience, as I 
hon the ſum, ſaid the Biſhop, 16 try you : is dwenty t, verilye beleeve. 
pound a fit gift for me to give a man of his parts and +, The TIED 
eteſarts ? Taft an hundred, and tell him heyhall not want, © Weſtminſter College this 22d Onda at; 
rand I will dome ſhortly and viſit him myſelf. Which « of March 1640.” As _ 
-wherwards. he did, and was as good as his word in ſup- | e 
{ (T4200) 17 | . 7 "Bs 1 


Jo. Lincoln. 
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FWILLIS (THOMAS), a celebrated Engliſh Phyfician in the ſeventeenth Cen- 
3 tury, was eldeſt fon of Mr. Thomas Willis [A] by Rachel his wife, daughter of Mr. 
Howell, and was born January the 27th 162 1 at Great Bedwin in Wiltſhire, and bap- 
| "Yized-atthe Church there February the 14th following, as appears from the Pariſh Re- 
I 3 eee | an F 
[A Eldeft fon of Mr. Thomas Willis.) This Mr., Chancell of Hinxſey-Church, under the ſame grave- 


G Thomas Willis had. has education in St John's College ſtone, which he had laid over his wife, who died 
2 | "i Oxford; on account (as is ſuppoſed} of his relation twelve years before him, as appeared by the inſeription 
* to Dr. Franeis Willis, ſometime Preſdaut of chat Col- thereof. He leſt iflue beſides his eldeſt ſon Thomas 


3 = lege; who left/an, eſtate at North Himuſty near Abing- two other ſons, viz. John, an Attorney at Law, Chap- 
4 don in Beplesz | where this Thomas ſettled 3 and being ter- Clerk of Chriſt Church in Oxford, as is well re- 
4 zu alous Loyaliſt, engaged in the wil ar and bear- membered by the excellent Leiger-book known by his 
8 wg nns for”. His \Majetty, died in de ſanſe of. che Royal name, which be compiled out of the old records and 


. paß auſe Rüguſt the Ath 1643, und (Was intered in che evidences of the College eſlates. This John left an 
0 ; ** f 


only 


* 
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| giſter, wherein are to be met ſcveral of his name; ſo that what is delivered as hear-ſay 
(a) Viz. tha by Mr. Wood concerning our author's anceſtors and extraction (a), may be juſtly queſti- 
Dr. Wilis's = oned. Having laid a good foundation of grammar learning under Mr. Edward Syl- 
Tho. Willis, a Veſter, a noted-ſchool-maſter in All- Saints pariſh in Oxford, he became in 1636, through 
. the patronage of Dr. Thomas Iles, Canon of Chriſt Church, a member of that Col- 
Kennington near lege; and applying himſelf vigorouſly to his ſtudies took the degree of Bachelor of 
e 1, Arts June the 19th 1639, and that of Maſter June the 18th 1642; about which time 
2. col. 549. 24 Oxford being garriſoned for the King, he, among the other ſcholars, who continued there, 
18 bore arms for his Majeſty's defenſe, and devoted his leiſure hours to the ſtudy of Phyſic, 
in which faculty he took the degree of Bachelor December the 8th 1646. The garriſon 
of Oxford being then ſurrendered to the Parliament, he applied himſelf to the practice 
of his profeſſion, and kept Abingdon- market, and ſoon rendering himſelf famous by 
his great care and induſtry, ſettled in St. John Baptiſt's pariſh in Oxford, in an houſe 
oppoſite to Merton- College, where he appropriated a room to be an Oratory for divine F 
ſervice according to the Church of England, to which he ſincerely adhered even to the 4 
danger of his life. In this room Mr. John Fell, afterwards Dean of Chriſt Church, 
and Biſhop of Oxford, (whoſe ſiſter Mary our author had married,) Mr. John Dolben, 
atterwards Archbiſhop of York, and ſometimes Mr. Richard Alleſtree, afterwards Provoſt 
of Faton College, conſtantly exerciſed the Liturgy and Sacraments, according to the Church 
(4) Which they of England (b), to which moſt of the Loyaliſts in Oxford, eſpecially ſcholars, who had 
Bn tne in been ejected in 1648, daily reſorted. Auguſt the 25th 1660 he became Sedleian Pro- 
bis rom in feſſor of Natural Philoſophy in the room of Dr. Joſhua Croſs then ejected; and October 
Crit Church. the goth following took the degree of Doctor of Phyſic; and being ſent for to moſt of 
the people of quality about Oxford, as he was going in April 1664 to viſit (as it is 
ſuppoſed) the Lady Keyt in Warwickſhire, he diſcovered the famous medicinal ſpring at 
 Attropp near Brackley, having, upon obſerving his horſe drink plentifully of it, made 
ſeveral experiments upon the water. He was one of the firſt members of the Royal 
Society, and ſoon made his name illuſtrious by his excellent writings [BJ. In 1666, after 
the fire of London, he removed to Weſtminſter upon the invitation of Archbiſhop | 
Sheldon, and took an houſe in St. Martin's Lane. As he roſe early in the morning, that he 
might be preſent at divine ſervice, (which he ſeldom or never failed of frequenting,) 
before he viſited his patients, he agreed with the ſchoolmaſter, who taught in the veſt 
room adjoining to the Church of St. Martin's, to read prayers in the Church at fix Y 3 
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only daughter Margaret, wife to Mr. George Cooper, 
Univerſity-Regiſter, mother to Dr. George Cooper, 
Fellow of New College in Oxford, an eminent Phyſi- 
cian now living in that city. The other ſon of Mr. 
Thomas Willis was William, who died Fellow of 
Trinity College in Oxford, and Maſter of Arts, not 
long after the Reſtoration. Mr. Thomas Willis had 
likwiſe a younger brother named John, who was fa- 


ther of Mr. Thomas Willis, a wealthy Merchant, 


who ſettled at Leverpool in Lancaſhire, and was an- 
ceſtor to a very worthy and gentile family now living 
at Halſnead-Hall in Preſcot pariſh in that county. 

[B] His excellent writings.) I. Diatribz due Me- 


. dico-philoſophice de fermentatione, altera de febribas. 


1) Reflections 


upon ancient and 


modern Learning, 


cap. 17. pag 196, 
197. edit. Lon- 
don 1694. 


Hague 1659 in 8 vo. London 1660, 1665 &c. in 
12mo. This was attacked by Edm. de Meara, a 
Doctor of Phyſic of Briſtol, and Fellow of the College 
of Phyſicians, but defended by Dr. Richard Lower in 
his Diatribe Theme Willifii Med. Dos. & Profeſ. 
Oxon de Febribus Vindicatio contra Edm. de Meara, 
printed at London 1665 in 8vo, an account of which 
may be ſeen in the Philo/ophical Tranſactions, No. 4. 
p. 77. II. Differtatio Epiſtolica de Urinis: printed 
with the Diatribæ abovementioned. III. Cerebri Ana- 
tome. London 1664 in 8 vo. Amſterdam 1667 in 
12mo. Dr. William Wotton obſerves (1), that in 
this book our author has traced the medullar ſub- 
* ſtance of the brain through all its inſertions into 
„ the Cortical, and the Medulla oblongata; and exa- 


* with them in every part of the body with wonderful 


* curioſity. Hereby not only the brain was proved 


to be the fountain of ſenſe and motion, but alſo by 


the courſes of the nerves, the manner how every 
« part of the body conſpires with any others to pro- 
cure any one particular motion, was clearly ſhewn ; 
« and thereby it was made plain even to ſenſe, that 
«© where-ever many parts joined at once to cauſe the 
fame motion, that motion is cauſed by nerves," that 
«..go into every one of thoſe parts, which are all 
e ſtruck together. And though Vieuſſens & du Verney 
have in many things corrected Dr. Willis's Anatomy 
, Nerwes, yet they have ſtrengthened his general 
« hypotheſis, even at the time, when they diſcovered 


mined the riſe of all the nerves, and went along 


« his miſtakes.” IV. De ratione motus muſculbrum. 
Printed with the Cerebri Anatome. V. Pathologie 
Cerebri & nervoſi generis ſpecimina, in quo agitur de 
morbis comvulfivis & de ſcorbuto. Oxford 1667 in 4to, 
London 1668, Amſterdam 1669 & c. in 12mo. There 
is an account of this book in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
a#ions No. 31. VI. Aﬀe#ionum que dicuntur hyſte- 


rice & hypochondriace Pathologia ſpaſmodica, vindicata 


contra reſponſionem Epiftolarem Nath. Highmore M. D. 


London 1670 in 4to. Leyden 1671 in 12mo, &c. 


VII. Exercitationes Medico-phyfice duæ, 1. De ſan- 
guinis accenſune. 2. De motu muſculari. Printed with 
the preceding book. An account of both of them may 
be ſeen in the Philoſophical Tranſa&ions Ne. 57. VIII. 
De anima Brutorum, que hominis witalis ac ſenſativa 
eft, Exercitationes duæ, Ec. London 1672 in 4to 


and 8vo. Amfterdam 1674 in 12mo. An account 


of it may be read in the Philoſophical Tranſactions No. 


83. All theſe books except Afectionum gue dicuntur 


hyfterice &c. and that de anima Brutorum were tranſ- 


lated into Engliſh by S. Pordage Eſq; and printed 
at London 1681 in fol. IX. Pharmaceutice Rationa- 


lis : frve Diatriba de medicamentorum operationibus in 
humans corpore. In two parts. Oxford 1 574 and 1675 
in 12mo and 4to. Publiſhed by Dr. John Fell. In 
the poſtſcript to the ſecond part is the following In- 
primatur put to it by Dr. Ralph Bathurſt, the author 
dying the day before. I OPTION 


: 


Imprimatur. ' | | | ih 2 

Amiciſimo Authori poſt tam immortale qv nihil mor- 
tale fafturo, tanquam lumina morithti dens, exire- 
mum hoc officium preflat 


Oxon, Nov. 12. 1675. Vice-Cancell. 


This book ' was tranſlated into Engliſh by an anony- 
' mous perſon; and printed at London 1679 in fol. but 


this tranſlation Jolng very faulty, it was corretted by 
8. Pordage'Eſqz abovementioned, and publiſhed in 


| his verſion of Dr. Willis's works in 1681. In 1685 


there came out at London in 8yo, The London practice 
of Phyfic ; vr the whole practical part of  Phyfic cantained 


in the works of: Dr. Willis, faithfully mad Engliſh,' and 
I f 


printed 


Rad. Bathurſt Oxon. 
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rom the infection of the plague, or any contagious diflem- 


WIL. 


the morning in ſummer, and ſeven in the winter half year, and at five in the evening; 


and ſeeing the ſervice at theſe times greatly frequented, there being then and till very 
lately, except on Wedneſdays and Fridays, no daily prayers in that Church, he ſettled 
twenty pounds per ann. at his death, which ſum he had for ſome years limited and paid 
in his life-time to the ſchoolmaſter for the augmentation of his ſtipend; and this he gave 
and appropriated, that his ſcholars might attend the ſaid prayers at the beginning and 
end of their ſchool-hours, and be initiated in the rites of the Church of England; and 
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ſo in his will he recommended the ſchoolmaſter always to the pariſh- choice. He was a 


liberal benefactor to the poor, wherever he came, having from his firſt practice allotted 
7 3 of his profits to charitable uſes; his cuſtom being 5 in the latter years of his 


ife to beſtow all his Sunday- fees, which amounted to more than thoſe of any other day of the 
week, his practice being more conſiderable, than that of any of the Phyſicians his con- 
temporaries. He was Fellow of the College of Phyſicians in London, and refuſed 
the honour of Knighthood. He was exact and regular in all his hours, and his table 
was the reſort of moſt of the great men in London. After his ſettlement there, his only 
ſon Thomas falling into a conſumptive indiſpoſition, he ſent him to Montpellier in 
France for the recovery of his health, which proved ſucceſsful ; and his wife labouring 
under the ſame diſorder, he offered to leave the town, and attend her into the country; 
which ſhe would not conſent to, nor ſuffer him to negle& the means of providing for 
his family, and fo ſhe died in London in 1670 to his exceſſive grief, and was interred by 
him in Weſtminſter-Abbey [C]. He died at his houſe in St. Martin's Lane November 
the 11th 1675, and was buried in the ſame grave with her in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
His character is drawn to great advantage by Dr. John Fell Dean of Chriſt Church and 


1657-8, and ſome time educated in Weſtminſter-ſchool, became a ſtudent of Chriſt 
4 n | e Church 


printed together for ibe public good. This contains, 1. Exercendd, excolendd, promovendũ quantoperò inclaruerit, 

the firſt and ſecond parts of our author's Phar maceutice | Nerunt omnes : | 

rationalis ; 2. his treatiſe of Convulſive Diſeaſes 3 3. Alterum teflabuntur morbi innumeri mirum in modum preftigati. 

That of the Scurvey : 4. That of the Diſea/es of the Alierum arte non mediocri facta experiments : 

Brain and Genus nervoſum : 5. That of Fever. X. Utrumg; doctiſſimæ ipſius lucubrationes 

A plain and eaſy method for preſerving thoſe that are well | Hodie Q teſtantur. ns » 

Negue minus in pietate fuit inſignis quam ingenio & Eruditione 
Regi in nequiſſimis temporibus fidelis, 


i i » , , * + 4 i 
per, in city, camp, country, fleet, &c. and for curing Elte di a eee, 


ſuch as are infected with it, Written in 1666, but not 


- Publiſhed till the end of the year 1690. All our au- uam non modo affetu dilexit, ſed munificentid hecupletavit 


Fortuna adverſa inconcuſſus, 
Auente eximie temperans, | 
In ſumma doftrine gloriã humilis & modeſtus. 
Pecunid eroganda, in pauperes effufiſimus, 
In ſuorum gratiam frugi & providus, 

5 In je ſolummodo parcus. ; 
Labori & vigiliis (heu ! nimis ) indulgens, 
Quibus fadtum eft, ut aliorum vitam producends, ſuam 

Breviorem, quam par fuit, effecerit : | 
E wivis enim exceſſit pleuritide confectus 


| Alatis ſue 54, 
n 0 Nati Chriſti 1675. 


thor's Latin works were printed in two volumes in 
4to at Geneva in 1676, and Amſterdam in 1682 
in 4to. | 

[C] Interred by him in Weftminſler- Abbey.) He wrote 
the following epitaph, which is inſcribed on a ſtone 
over her grave: | 


Marla, Uxor chariſs. Tuo. WILL Is, M. D. 
Nec non Sam. Fell S. P. D. & Eccleſiæ Catbedralis 
Cbriſti Oxon. Decani filia ; fæmina, ſi que alia, 
pietate, prudentia, & morum ſuavitate infignis ; ſummo 
omnium ac imprimis mariti ſui defiderio & ludu, obiit 
in Vigilia omnium ſanctorum Anno Domini 1670. Famę: 


hic conditur, fefli illius Auroram eæxpectans æternam, in D] His characler is drawn to great advantage by 


eadem etiam humo, Katharina eorum filia. Sepulta fuit Dr. Fohn Fell, Dean of Chrift Church, and Biſhop of Oæx- 


ford, in a poſt ſcript added to our author's Preface to his 
Pharmaceutice Rationalis.] The learned reader will 


poſtridie S. Michaelis Anno Dom. 1667. 


'ITo 4 nſcripti on our author's grandſon, Browne have great pleaſure in reading the original, which is 


illis Eſa; added the followi itaph i f Written with uncommon ſpirit and elegance. Mr. 
m —— Fong Cha be doo Sonoran tos Wood tells us (3), that Dr. Willis “ was a plain man, a 
| | | | man of no carriage, little diſcourſe, complaiſance 
Hic etiam jacet prædichus Two. Willis M. D. cele- or N by for his g e dere 
mus. Obiit Novemb. 11. 1675, Ht : iin natural and experimenta 11010phy, Anatomy, 
ang ne « and Chemiſtry ; for his wonderful ſucceſs and repute 


La) 


In Mr. John Le Neve's Monumental In riptions (2) is 
the following epitaph : | 


Site, properes licet, quiſquis es, Viator, 
Ne poſt bac doleas te tanti viri ſepultbrum imprudentem præteri iſſe, 
Cujus forſan beneficio debetur, quod ipſe ad ſepulchrum 
Nondum perweneris. | 
Magnus hoc tumulo WILL Is Ius conditur 
Celeberrimus ille THOMAS WiLL1s1ws, M. D. 
adi, Chriſti olim alumnus, philsſophiz naturalis 
In florentiſſima Oxonienſi academia profeſſor, & non 
Tantum Carolo II Regi, fed & Europe uni ver ſæ 
Princeps Medicus. 
Cujus laudes ſane non capit ſepulchrale marmor, 
Quibus orbis ipſe wix ſuſficit. 
In arte medica & philoſophia naturali 


Vol. X. 


— 


<« in his practice, and natural ſmoothneſs, pure elegan- 
« cy, delightful, unaffected neatneſs of Latin ſtyle, 
«© none ſcarce hath equalled, much leſs out-done him, 
«© how great ſoever. When at any time he is men- 
„ tioned by authors (as he is very often) it is done in 
« words expreſſing their higheſt eſteem of his great 
« worth and excellency, and placed till as firſt in rank 
« among Phyſicians. And further alſo he hath laid 
a laſting foundation of a body of Phyſic, chiefly on 


* hypotheſes of his own framing.” See more in the 


Epiſtle to the reader before his works printed at Ge- 

neva in 1676. His merit gained him the higheſt 

eſteem among thoſe of the firſt rank and fortune as 

well as genius and learning, which appears not only 

from common report, but likewiſe from various epiſtles 

of congratulation or conſultation, which are now — 
t 


X x 


| Biſhop of Oxford in a poſtſcript added to the preface of our author's Pharmacentice 
rationalis [DJ. His ſon Thomas abovementioned, born in Oxford January the 26th 


(3) Atben, Oxon 
yol: 2. col. 54% 


WII 


Church in Oxford, and Maſter of Arts of that Univerſity, and was a Gentleman of 
excellent learning, and greatly beloved in his county, and ſo affectionate an huſband, 
that his wife died for grief ſeven weeks after his death, which happened November the 
11th 1699. He was buried in Blechley-Church near Fenny-Stratford, the manors of 
which places his father had purchaſed of the Duke of Buckingham, and which are till 
enjoyed by his eldeſt ſon Browne Willis of Whaddon-Hall Eſq; eminent for his know- 
ledge in antiquities, in which ſtudy he has obliged the learned world with ſeveral trea- 
tiſes. Dr. Willis had likewiſe two daughters, viz. Jane the eldeſt, married to Robert 
Symonds Eſq; High-Sheriff of Hertfordſhire in the laſt year of King William, by 
whom he had iſſue Thomas Symmonds now of Pengethly near Roſſe in that county, 
one of the moſt univerſal ſcholars of the age, eminently ſkilled in Phyſic and all other 
parts of learning, eſpecially Mathematics, ſo that his grandfather's genius will ever live 
in him. Rachel, the younger daughter, was married to Roger Lingen of Radhook in 
Glouceſterſhire Eſq; of a very ancient family, by whom ſhe had an only child Tho- 
mas Lingen Eſq; a Gentleman of a great eſtate, who, in 1735 was High Sheriff of 


1% 


{a) See his Life 
written by him- 
ſelf intitled, 06- 
ſervationsof God's 
Providence in the 
Tratt of my Life, 
a MS. in the 
poſſeſſion of Sa-; 
muel Knight, 
D. D. Arch- 
deacon of Berks, 
and publiſhed in 
Mr. Francis 
Peck's Deſidera- 
ta Curisſa, vol, 
3. lib. 12. p · 6, 
Ses 


95 See Peck's 


efiderats Curi- married the Earl, 


eſa, vol. 2. lib. 


12. page 6, 17. 


Glouceſterſhire. 


the hands of his grandſon Browne Willis oo But it 
would be needleſs as well as impoſſible to make a par- 
ticular recital of the friends of that man, who never 
deſerved an enemy. It will be ſufficient to conſider 
him with Biſhop Fell, both in the earlier or latter part 
of his life ſo ſtrenuous an advocate for Religion, as to 
gain the regard of the ſincereſt votaries of it; and at 
the ſame time ſo tempering civil with divine matters, 
that he always afforded opportunities for the frequent 
calls of his profeſſion, and was never wanting in his 


aſſiſtance to the poor or infirm in any capacity, or in 


giving pleaſure and ſatisfaction, to mankind in gene- 


ral. Conſidering then the many avocations, which a 


perſon of his diſpoſition and extenſive practice muſt 
neceſſarily have, we might reaſonably conclude this to 
be full employment for the moſt active and robuſt con- 
ſtitution, did not his numerous writings abovemention- 
ed, thoſe laſting monuments of an exalted genius, con- 
vince us, that human powers are not ſo limited as we 
are apt to imagine, but will, when duly exerted, over- 
come thoſe difficulties, which ſeem even to men of 
common induſtry abſolutely inſupportable. But not- 
withſtanding the great reputation, which his works 
gained him both at home and abroad, yet ſome of 


them, like thoſe of the immortal Harvey, did not 


eſcape the cenſure even of ſome perſons of real merit. 
Of the latter fort was Dr. Schelhammer, who in his 


_ treatiſe de Auditu, printed at Leyden in 1684 in 4to, 


having quoted a paſſage of Dr. Willis's book de Ani- 
md Brutorum, C. 14. concerning the drum of the ear, 
concludes his animadverſion upon it in theſe words : 
Ob has rationes à clarifſimi Viri, ac de re medica præ- 
clarè meriti, ſententia non poſſumus non eſſe alieniores 3 


in quo uti in ingenium admiror, quoties medicamentorum 


wires aut morborum cauſas explicat, fic ubi forum ſu- 


um egreſſus Phileſophum agit, ac wel partium uſum, 


© WILSON (ARTHUR), an eminent Engliſh Hiſtorian, was born in 1596 (a) 
in Norfolk (b), and was ſon of Mr. Richard Wilſon of Yarmouth in that county (4) Woes, 4. 
Gent. (c). In 1609 he went to travel in France, where he continued almoſt two years, 
and upon his return to England, his father being reduced in his circumſtances was in- 
clined to put him apprentice to a Merchant in London, but finding the Merchant a 
Papiſt, he changed his reſolution, and placed him with Sir Henry Spillar, to be one of 
his Clerks in the Exchequer-Office, in whoſe family he reſided, till having written ſome 
fatyrical verſes upon one of the maid-ſervants, he was diſmiſſed by means of the Lady oa une 
Spillar, who took the maid's part. In 1613 he took a lodging in Holbourn, where he? 


wel Chymicarum rerum naturam ſcrutatur, ejus 
haud ſemel non modo judicium defidero, verum ali- 
quando etiam fidem, 
++ this is a ſevere and unjuſt a cenſure of our truly 
* famous countryman, a man of known probity ; and 
that although Dr. Schelhammer hath out-done all 


ſhewed himſelf a man of learning and induftry ; 
yet as our country man wrote more than he (though 
perhaps not free from errors too) ſo he hath mani- 
feſted himſelf to have been as curious and ſagacious 


A 


and ſkilful a Phyſician, as any of his cenſurers, 
and his reputation for veracity and integrity was no 
leſs than any of theirs too. But after all this ter- 
rible clamour, Dr. Schelhammer prejudicately miſ- 
takes Dr. Willis's meaning, to ſay no worſe.” We 
have remarked above, that our author's book de Febribus 
was attacked by Dr. Edmund de Meara, and defended 
by Dr. Richard Lower, who in the 1 to his 
Vindicatio tells the honourable Mr. Robert Boyle, that 
the reaſon of his publiſhing that book was, becauſe 
not only the name of Willis, but even of Philoſophy 
itſelf, was injured 3 and that he does not attempt to 
aſſert the cauſe of Willis, as though he needed any 
aſſiſtance, but merely to eaſe him of the burthen of 
ſuch a taſk, who was deſigned for nobler employments, 
than attending to the calumnies of his antagoniſt ; and 
he adds, that he is extremely ſurprized, that Willis, 
equally celebrated for his writings and gentleneſs of 
manners, who neither by word or action had given of- 
fence to Meara, ſhould be perſecuted with the moſt 
notorious falfities and reproaches ; but this uſage, 
continues Dr. Lower, may be expected from one, who 
has vilified the greateſt names and perſons, Des Cartes, 


: Harvey, and Gliſſon. . 


applied himſelf to reading and poetry for ſome time, and then returned home; bet find- 


ing his mother dead, he had ſome thoughts of travelling again; but in 1614 was taken 


into the family of Robert Earl of Eſſex, whom he attended into the Palatinate in 1620, 
and to the ſiege of Dorniek in Holland in 1621, to that of Rees in 1622, and to 


Arnheim in 1623 (a). 


LA In Fuly 1630 he was diſcharged the Earl's 
ſervice at the importunity of his Lady.) He tells us in 
his own Life (1), that this Lady's name, before ſhe 
was Elizabeth Paulet ; and that 
« ſhe appeared to the eye a beauty, full of harmleſs 
„ ſweetneſs; and her converſation was affable and 


came 


gentle. And I cannot be perſuaded, ſays he, that 
eit was forced, but natural to her then preſent con- 
« dition. And the height of her marriage and great- 
neſs, as an accident, altered her very nature ; for 


found 


my Lord had fixed his affections on her, I 
) « his 


that wrote before him in his book de Auditu, and 


an Anatomiſt, as great a Philoſopher, and as learned 


ſhe was the true image of Pandora's box. When 


Dr. Derham (4) obſerves, that (4) PH c- 


beolog y, B. 4. 
cap. 3. pag. 125. 


5th edit. 


Oxon. vol. 2. col. 
155. 2d edit. But 
Mr. Nich. Tindal 
in his Hiftory of 
Eſjex, pag. 35+ 
ſays, that he was 
born in Suffolk, 


In 1624 he accompanied the Earl to the fiege of Breda, and d) Life of 2 
in 1625 in the expedition to Cales (e). In July 1630 he was diſcharged the Earls“ * 
ſervice at the importunity of his Lady [A], upon which he retired to Oxford, and be- (+) Ibid. 


(„6 


(2) Arben. Oxon, 
vol. 2. col. 155. 
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Maſter of Arts [C. 


came Gentleman Commoner of Trinity College in 1631 [B], and was admitted 


In February 1632 he was ſent for from Oxford to be Steward 


of the Earl of Warwick, whom he attended in 1637 to the ſiege of Breda [DJ. In 
1645, upon occaſion of the tria] of ſeveral. witches in Eſſex, he determined to write a 


book on that ſubject (F) [E].. He died in the beginning of October 1652 at Felſt 


4 his Lordſhip cold in his familiar and gracious diſ- 
« courſe to me, and employed Mr. Langhorne (who 
in theſe unhappy times is Major General of the 
Forces in Souch Wales for the Parliament) then his 
Lordfhip's ſervant, in that affair. Which I per- 
ceiving could not but expreſs a cloudy and diſ- 
contented countenance, which gave my new mar- 
ried Lady ſome cauſe of anger againſt me. But 
this noble and ever to me too indulgent Lord called 
me to him, and aſked me the reaſon of my ſadneſs. 
I told him, I found his Lordſhip did not look upon 
me with ſo favourable an eye as he formerly had. 
He replied, I knew you would be averſe to my 


66 
cc 
4 
40 
66 
cc 
66 
«c 
«c 
«c 
6c 
60 


ewith it. But be you to me the ſame ſervant you 
have been, and I will be to you the ſame maſter. 
This did again recomfort me; and I found by his 
Lordſhip's fayours the aſſurance of his goodneſs. 
But the Lady was ſo irradicated in malice (ſup- 

fing my cloudy brow was contracted becauſe ſhe 
Pines in ſo bright a ſphere,) that ſhe never left 

working and undermining to diſplace me. And when 
e by the examination of all my accounts, and all the 
ce artifice ſhe could uſe, it would not be done, ſhe 
feigned a ſickneſs, took her chamber, and proteſt- 
ed never to come out of it as long as I ſtaid in the 


1 
Cc 
46 


«ce 
66 
46 


0 


cc 
cc 


« leave to depart. He proffered to ſend me into 
cc 


© Ireland, to have the managing of his eſtate there. 
% But knowing there was no bound to a woman's 
« raalice, I defired to be in ſuch a condition, that 
| © her anger might not reach me. So in July 1630 


e we parted, And within two years after this mali. 
ce 


« huſband, being found in another's adulterous arms, 


was ſeparated from him, to her eternal reproach and 
„ infamy.” _ | 8 

[B] Became Gentleman Commoner of Trinity Collige.] 
Mr. Wood (2) informs us of this, and tells us, that 
during his ſtay in this College, he was very punc- 
« tual in frequenting the chapel and hall, and in 
«© obſerving all orders of the College and Univerſity. 
He had little {kill in the Latin tongue, leſs in the 
« Greek, a good readineſs in the French, and ſome 
« ſmattering in the Dutch. He was well ſeen in the 
Mathematics and Poetry, and ſomething in the 
« Common Law of the Nation. He had compoſed 
« ſome Comedies, which were acted at the Black 
« Friars in London by the King's Players, and in 
« the Act time at Oxford, with good applauſe, him- 


«c 


46 


* ſelf being preſent. But whether they are printed, 


I cannot yet tell. Sure I am, that I have ſeen fe- 
* veral ſpecimens of his Poetry printed in divers 
« books.” And Mr. Wilſon himſelf obſerves in his 
own Life (3), that the firſt thing he began to buſy 
' himſelf in at the Univerſity was the Mathematics; 
« but finding the profit of them, ſays he, to conſiſt 
„ more in the mechanical part than in the ſpecula- 
tive, I laid them by, rather than gave them over. 
And being much folicited by ſome able friends, 
„ which I had gained in the College, to the ſtudy 
of Divinity, I had a long ſtrife in my ſelf about it. 
For though I knew Divinity to be the Queen of 
Arts, yet I found my ſelf fitter to learn than to 
teach. And in that ſtudy I abſolutely apprehended 
that I muſt forſake the world, as St. Paul faith, 
Rom. i. 1. Set apart for the Miniſtry and dedicate 
my ſelf io it; which I knew not whether I ſhould 
be able to do, having had my breeding in ſo 
much liberty. For whoſoever in my opinion un- 
dertakes that profeflion, and makes any more uſe 
of the world than for neceſſaries for himſelf and 
family, is out of his way. Beſides, the Clergy for 
the moſt part in thoſe times were extremely ambi- 
tious, and generally contemned, but that ſome of 
eminent virtues did a little bear up the falling re- 


= 
* 


£ to Phyſic ; and the time I ſtaid there, which was 


marriage, and therefore did not make you acquainted 


houſe ; which I hearing defired my noble maſter's 


cious piece of vanity, unworthy of ſo noble an 


ead 
in 


* almoſt two years, I made it my endeavour, But 
that which was moſt burthenous to me in this my 
retirement, was the debauchery of the Univerſity ; 
for the moſt eminent ſcholars of the town, eſpeci- 
ally of St. John's College (being of my acquaint- 
ance) did work upon me by {ſuch endearments as 
took the name of civilities, yet day and night could 
witneſs our madneſs ; and I muſt confeſs, e whole 
time of my life beſides did never ſo nuch tranſport 
me with drinking, as that hor: time I lived at 
Oxford ; and that with ſome of the graveſt Bache- 
lors of Divinity there. The Canterburian Faction 
was very active at that time. Chillingworth was a 
great man in our College, with whom I had often 
diſputes about abſolute monarchy, For J being 
bred with a maſter, who ever affected out of the 
nobleneſs of his mind, a natural and juſt freedom 
of the ſubject, could not reliſh this growing way 
the Clergy had gotten to make themſelves. great by 
advancing the King. So that I was accounted a 
kind of Puritan among them, eſpecially with ſuch 
as he, who not long after fled to Doway, and pro- 
ſeſſed himſelf a Papiſt; where finding but cold en- 
tertainment, he was eaſily perſuaded by the Arch- 
biihop (Laud) to return into England, and to prac- 
tiſe nis Religion here.“ | 
[C] Admitted Maſter of Arts.) Mr. Wood ſays (4), 
that whether he took a degree, or was actually created 
Maſter of Arts, as fome of his relations have told me, 


6 


40 
cc 
cc 


* 


«ec 


6c 
«c 
cc 


«c 
ce 
cc 
«48 
66 
cc 
cc 
«c 


i doth no where appear in the Regiſters. But Mr. 


Wilſon tells us (5), that by the help of his friends he ( 
was admitted Maſter of Arts. | ; 

[D] Whom be attended in 1637 to the fiege of Breda.] 
In his return he was ſtopped for ſon:e time at Bruges, 
** where, ſays he (6), ſome Engliſh and Scots Jeſuits 
* found me out at my lodging, with whom I had 
often converſe. Among the reſt, one Dr. Weſton, 

an old man fell into diſcourſe with me about the 
ſtate of England. He loathed the memory of 
Queen Elizabeth. Theſe times pleaſed him better, 


but the little Archbiſhop of Canterbury he could 
not endure. 


cc 


Fohannes de Sancta Clara, which tended to recon- 
cile the Church of England and the Church of 
Rome, if we would come up a ſtep to them, and 
they come down a ſtep to us. He told me, that ic 
was impoſſible that the Church of Rome ſhould 
ever deſcend in the leaſt degree; and the author of 
the book, if he were at Rome, would be mewed 
up between two ſtone walls, and his book burnt 
under his noſe.” I know the man, /aid he, he is 
one of Canterbury's Trencher-flies, and eats perpetu- 
ally at his table ; a creature of his making. Then, 
ſaid J, you ſhould better approve of my Lord of 
Canterbury's actions, being he tends ſo much your 
way. No, replied he, he is too ſubtle to be yoked, 
too ambitious to have a ſuperior. He will never ſub- 
mit to Rome. He means to frame a motley Religion 
of his own, and be Lord of it himſelf. He taat me 
far ſome diſguiſed Engliſh parſon, as he after told me; 
for, /aid he, they uſe to come over in ſcarlet, like 
Gentlemen, as ours do into England. But when he 
was acquainted with my relation, he feaſted me at his 
lodgings, and uſed me with much civility. And bein 
familiar with him, I aſked him many queſtions, which 
are Arcana among them, and he was ingenuous ta me in 
diſcovering the truth. Among the reſt, 1 deſired him to 
tell me, whether there were any kind of reliſh of truth 
(which ſome Feſuits do write) that the Puritans in 
England did machinate the Gun-powader Treaſon. He 
told me plainly, that was but to take off the firſt edge of 
the ſcandal ; for he knew of it both in the contriving 
and acting. | | 
[E] In 1645, upon occaſion of the trial of ſeveral 


ewitches in Eſſex, he determined to write a book on that 


putation of them. This made me apply my ſelf ſabjeck.] * There is nothing, ſays he (7), upon the (7) Ibid. pag. al. 


«« ſtage of the world acted by public juſtice comes » 
* 


Page 17. 


(6) Did. pag. 223 


I pulled a book out of my pocket, Deus, Natura, 
written by the Provincial of the Engliſh Friers, Cratia. 


176 WIL 


Pra, col. 156, 


in Eſſex, and was interred in the chancel of the Church there (g). His Life of King q Wood, tub; 
in fol. [FI. 11 13 SEED | u 


Fames the Firſt was printed at London 1653 


«« croſs to my temper, as putting ſo many witches to 
« death. Nor is it a new thing; the Scripture not 
« only making mention of them, but condemning 
« them. And it hath been in a long ſeries of time 
„the practice of all States and Kingdoms, not to 
1 ſuffer thoſe they call witches to live. About this 


time in Eſſex there being a great many arraigned, 
c I was at Chelmsford at the trial and execution of 


« eighteen women; but could ſee nothing in the evi- 
« dence, which did perſuade me to think them other 
© than poor, melancholly, envious, miſchievous, ill- 
4 diſpoſed, ill-dieted, atrabilous conſtitutions, whoſe 
« fancies working by groſs fumes and vapours might 
* make the imagination ready to take any impreſſ- 


on, whereby their anger and envy might vent itſelf 


<« jnto ſuch expreſſions, as the hearers of their con- 
« feſſions, who gave evidence, might find cauſe to be- 
« lieve, they were ſuch people as they blazoned them- 
«« ſelves to be. And they themſelves by the ſtrength 
« of fancy may think they bring ſuch things to pals, 
„ which many times unhappily they wiſh for and re- 
*« joice in, when done, out of the malevolent humour, 


„ which is in them, which paſſes with them as if 


„ they had really ated it. And if there be an opi- 
„ nion in the people, that ſuch a body is a witch, 
« their own fears (coming where they are). reſulting 
« from ſuch dreadful apprehenſions, do make every 
«© ſhadow an apparition, and every rat or cat an imp 
„or ſpirit. Which make ſo many tales and ſtories 
& in the world, which have no ſhadow of truth. 
« This will be better aſſerted in another place, and 
« thoſe texts of Scripture genuinely interpreted, which 
« will be too large for this place. But one day, not 
« Jong after this execution, wy meditations fixing 
„ upon that ſubje&, I had a great conflicting in my 
4 ſpirit how to diſcover the blind path, which the 
« world for ſo many ages hath trod in, to be a miſ- 


« taken way. And again, ſome hours in my. ſecret. 


« thoughts admiring the juſtice and mercy of God; 
« mercy in reſtraining Satan, and keeping him in 


„ chains; juſtice in letting him looſe, for the execu- 
& tion of his own decrees; at laſt I fixed upon this 

« aſſertion, that it did not conſiſt with the infinite 

„ goodneſs of the almighty God to let Satan looſe in 


*, WIMPINA 


„the vain chimera's without any ſuperſtruture 
« of reaſon, which the people build upon this foun- 
« dation.” | 

U] His Life of King James the Firſt was printed at 
London 1653 in fol.] It was publiſhed under this title; 
The Hiſtory of Great Britain, being the Life and Reign of 
King James the Firſt, relating to what paſſed from his 
firft acceſs to the Crown till his Death. By Arthur 
Milſn Efqz. In the Proeme he tells us, that zhis 
piece is not culled out of ſeveral authors, of intricate 
opinions and different judgments, as a confuſed and ruffled 
ſeen, where with difficulty an uſeful thread may be 
picked out, which Livy complains of, and wonders at in 


the authors that wrote before him, But theſe like fim- 


ples avere gathered as they ſprung up in the garden of 
the times (where weeds and flowers grow together 
with intention to compoſe ſomething for the public health: 
for above thirty years before the ingredients avere ming- 
led, in that long ſeries of time, weighing every grain 
and ſcruple, that there might be a due proportion and 
quantity as well as quality of them for the compoſition of 
it ; and jhis not only atted by a natural propenſity, but 
1 may ſay the hand of Providence brought many things 
10 my knowledge, that were not in my hopes or thoughts 
to procure, To the whole is prefixed the Author's pic- 
ture drawn by himſelf as follows : | 


As others print their pictures, 1 will place 
My mind in frontiſpiece, plain as my face ; 
And ev ry line, that is here drawn, ſhall be, 
To pencil out my foul's phyfiognomy, 
Which on a radiant height is f d. My brow 
Frowns not for theſe miſcarriages below, 
Unleſs I mean to limit and confine | 
Th Almighty's Wiſdom to conceits of mine. 
Tet have no envious eyes againſt the crown, 
joan 1 22 to 1 80 the mitre down : | : 
oth may be god; but when heads ſcwell, men ſay, 
The reſt of the poor members pine my anal 
Like ricket-bodics, upwards over-grown, 47 
Which is no wholeſom conſlitution. | 
De grave mild Preſbyter I could admit, 
And am no foe to 1h' Independent yet; 
For I have levelÞd my intents to be 


„ {ſo ravenous a way upon poor, melancholly, dark- Subſervient unto reaſon's ſovereignty; 3 
« minded, diſcontented creatures, and let him be And none of theſe Statu-paſſions cer ſhall riſe 7 
* bound up from acting this his moſt ſordid part with Within my brain to rule and tyrannize. E 
« ſuch, whoſe conſtitutions were ready to kick at For by truth's ſacred lamp, which I admire I 
« heaven, by all kinds of atheiſm, prophaneneſs, and My zeal is kindled, not fanatic fire. ire, [ 
« wickedneſs. Though I did conceive, that God in But Tli avoid thiſe vapourt, wwhoſe ſwoln ſpite I 
« his wiſdom had his ſeveral diſpenſations, and could And foaming poiſon would put out this light, 3 
« proportion puniſhment to every man's ſin, which Vain Fuellers ! they think ( who doth not know it ? ) | 

was not fit for me to pry into, but humbly to ſub- Their light's above't, becauſe their walks below it. 3 
1% mit to the 1 power with O the depth &c. Such blazing lights like exhalations climb, 3 

„yet could 1 not be ſatisfied, but with ſtruglings and Then falls, and their beſt matter proves but ſlime. J 
„ wreſtlings with God, with tears and prayers I hum- For where conceited goodneſs finds no want, 3 
* bly beſought him, either to take this opinion from Their holineſs becomes luxuriant. 3 1 
« me, (which is, that Satan doth not work theſe ef- Now my great trouble is, that I have fhewn 3 
« fects by witches, which themſelves confeſs) or to Other men's fanlts with ſo many of my own C 
« confirm it to me ſome way or other, that he doth, And all my care ſhall be to fhake off qui * I 
„% that I might not live in an error. And this was The old man's lad for him whoſe burthen's light 4 
«« preſented to God with all humility of ſoul, ſub- And grow to a full flature, till I be x 1 
« mitting my will to his, and that he would not Form'd like to Chriſt, or Chriſt be form'd in ne. I 
% impute this to me as a preſumption; laying my de- Such pieces are graven by a hand divine ; 
« fires at his feet, and being winged with ſuch a ſpi- For awhich Ill give my God this beart of mine. 
'« rit, as I thought at that time was able to overcome _ | | 3 
« Satan armed with his malice, I came to this con- Our author's Life of King Fames is repri : 4 
4% cluſion, that if it be true, that Satan doth work ſecond l Cn rage * | | 4 
« theſe effects in a particular way, I might ſee ſome- Mr. William Sanderſon (8) writes thus of Mr. Wilſon: (8) Proem to the 3 
„thing to aſſure it to me; if not, that I might ſee To give this man [Wilſon] therein his due, we /zcond Pare of the | 
« nothing. This being in itſelf an unlawful defire, © may find truth and talſhood finely put together, if it Hifory of King Y 
and a tempting of the Almighty might well ap- * be his own; for it is my hap to meet 604% Pope Fames I, page 4 1 
e pall my poor fleſh and blood to aſk ; and ſo it did. nati; both theſe books [7ilſon's and Sir Anthon _ —_ p 
For a trembling ſeized me, when I had ſpoke the Veldin't] born from the dead, and were abortives, DE” 1 

words, which weaker ſpirits might have been worſe ! but like bear- whelps licked over by laborious pen- 2 
«* tranſported with. But this I acknowledge a great © men. The one a manuſcript of Sir 4. W. which 3 
.« preſumption in me, and a greater mercy and in- „ with ſome regret of what he had maliciouſly writ, b 
6c ug, oe in God to his poor weak creature to paſs ** he intended to the fire, and died repentant though 4 
« by his infirmity. But I never had cauſe ſince to * fince ſtoln to the preſs out of a Lady's cloſet. This 4 
« alter this opinion ; nor do I find it any way de- * other ¶ Wilſon i] deſigned an epiſtle for honourable Z 
«« rogatory to the honour of God, or inconſiſtent ** patronage, who diſdained the owning, and ſo comes 1 
« with his juſtice and mercy, that I do not believe ** out bare collections of old. I knew of them and Y 
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on him. Wimpina was preſented by the whole Faculty of Divines. Our Doctor at- 


(%% In 1506. 


(*) Part 1. pag» 
18, 19+ edit. 
London 1659 
fol. 


(9) Ubi ſupras 


(10) Hiſtory of 
England, page 
702. 
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WIMPINA (CONRAD) Profeſſor of Divinity in Frankfort on the Oder, in the 
(% N h fall ſixteenth Century, was born at Buchen (a). He gained great reputation by the private 

and public Lectures he read in Leipſic, on Philoſophy, Divinity, Poetry, &c. and as 
he drew a great number of auditors, he at the ſame time was envied by many. Theſe 
endeavoured, but in vain, to. obſcure his glory ; but not being able to do, this by the 
philoſophical ſubtilties they propoſed to him, and to which he made very judicious an- 


ſwers, they had recourſe to ſlanders and libels. 


tribunal of the Archbiſhop of Magdeburg, 


He was forced to appear before the 
Primate of Germany, and there triumphed 


over his enemies. He was admitted to his Doctor's degree in Divinity in a glorious 
manner; a Cardinal-Legate, whom he complimented in a long ſpeech in St. Paul's 
Church in Leipfic, and who admired his eloquence, cauſed that degree to be confered (e) ExtraQed 


from the book 
publiſhed by Joa- 


tained to ſo exalted a pitch of reputation, that when the Marquiſſes of Brandenburg were chim John Ma- 
defirous of founding an Univerſity in Frankfort on the Oder, they offered him a very a 1640. an 


ſtad 1650, and 


conſiderable ſalary, if he would be a Profeſſor there. He accepted of theſe offers, and written by an a- 


accordingly went and laid (0) the foundations of that new Univerſity. He was Rector che, under tb 
or Head of the two Colleges in it, and chief Divinity Profeſſor, 


thor, under the 


He often publiſhed title of Scripre- 


Centuria, 


books (c) [A]. He was one of Luther's antagoniſts [B], and was thought to be the n 


« their Parent Preſbyter, put together by the Poet, 
« and ſhaped out by the Doctor, and Wilſon's name 
«« ſet to the ſale.” Dr. Peter Heylin in the General 
Preface to his Examen ſtyles this work of Mr. Wilſon 
a moſt infamous Paſquil of the reign of that King 
[James]; in which it is not eaſy to judge whether the 
matter be more falſe, or the ſiyle more reproachful in 
all parts thereof. Mr. Thomas Fuller in his Appeal of 
injured innocence () obſerves, that Robert Earl of 
Warwick told him at Beddington, that when Mr. 
| Wilſon's book in manuſcript was brought to him, 
his Lordſhip expunged out of it more than an hundred 
offenſive paſſages. My Lord, ſaid Mr. Fuller, you 


| have done «well ; and you had done better, if you had put 


out one hundred more. Mr. Wood tells us (9), that our 
author had a great command of the Engliſh tongue, 
« as well in writing as ſpeaking ; and had he beſtow- 
« ed his endeavours on another ſubje than that of 
« Hiſtory, they would have without doubt ſeemed 
% better. For in thoſe things, which he hath done, 
% are wanting the principal matters conducing to the 
* completion of that faculty, viz. matter from record, 
« exact time, name, and place, which by his endea- 
«* youring too much to ſet out his bare collections in 
« an affected and bombaſtic ſtyle, are too much neg- 
«© lected. The capacious title of theſe collections is, 
« The Hiſtory of Great Britain, &c. in which Hiſtory 
« (which ſome call an infamous Paſquil) you'll find 
« the author to favour Robert D'Evereux, the laſt 
Earl of Eſſex and his Allies, and to underprize ſuch 


„ as were more in the King's favour than he.” The 


ſame writer obſerves likewiſe, that in our author's 
Hiſtory © may eaſily be diſcerned a partial Preſbyterian 
* vein, that conſtantly goes through the whole work. 
« And it being the genius of thoſe people to pry more 
« than they ſhould into the Courts and Comport- 
« \nents of Princes, do take occaſion thereupon to 
* traduce and beſpatter them. Further alſo, our au- 
« thor having endeavoured in many things to make 
« the world believe, that King James and his ſon after 
„ him were inclined to Popery, and bring that Reli- 
gion into England, hath made him ſubje& to many 
« errors and miſrepreſentations.” Archdeacon Echard 
tells us (10), that Mr. Wilſon's Hiſtory of the Life and 
| Reign of King James, though written not without ſome 
prejudices and rancour in reſpect to ſome perſons, and too 
much with the air of a romance, is thought to be the 
beſt of that kind extant. And the writer of the Notes 


on the edition of it in the Complete Hiftory of England 


remarks, that as to the ſtyle of our author's Hiſtory, 
© jt is harſh aud broken, the periods often obſcure, 
© and ſometimes without connection; faults that were 
« common in moſt writers of that time. Though he 
« ſiniſhed that Hiſtory about the year 1652, a little 
© before his death, when both the Monarchy and 
« Hierarchy were overturned, it does not appear he 
was an enemy to either, but only to the corrupti- 


ons of them, as he intimates in the picture he draws 


of himſelf before that book.” N 
[A] He often publiſbed bools.] The anonymous au- 


Vol. X. 


dici. De mobilitate animarum cal. 


Auſburg. 


true 


thor who compoſed the catalogue of illuſtrious men, 

publiſhed by Joachim John Maderus (1), mentions ſe- (1) At Helm- 

veral books which Wimpina wrote before 1514 ; but 24, 4d ann. 

he does not diſtinguiſh thoſe that had been already 666, 400. 

printed from ſuch as were not yet- put to preſs. Be | 

this as it will, his catalogue is as follows: Editio pro- 

frietatum logicalium in commentatione non vulgari libri 

VJ. De erroribus Philnſophorum in fide Chriſtiana. De 

nobilitate cœleſtis corporis. De eo an animati cœli point 

De fato opus in- 

figne & præclarum. Palillgia de Theologico faſtidio. 

Panegyrici de Chriſti mirabilitate ac ſublimitate. Apo- 

logeticus in ſacræ Theologie defenfionem. Apologia ſecun- 

da contra obtrectationem Theologia. Apologia tertia ad 

Mellerſtatinas offenfiones & denigrationes S. Theologie.. 

Apologia quarta contra Laconiſmum Mellerſtat, pro de- 

fenflone Theologiz. Apologia quinta pro repreſſione erro- 

rum Mellerſtat. Cribratio in tergiverſationes Martini 

Mellerflat. De ortu, progreſſu, & frudu S. Theologie. 

Super ſententias librj V. Pracepta coagmentandi rheto- 

rice orationes. Opus quodlibetice diſputationis mirum & 

vartium. Orationes & Carmina. | doubt not but this 

Martin Mellerttat, againſt whom Wimpina ſo often 

drew the pen, is the ſame Martin Mellerſtat, who is 

particularly mentioned by the anonymous author un- 

der number XXXI ; and the catalogue of whole works 

he gives, in which not the leaſt mention is made of 

his diſputes with Wimpina. This Martin Melleritac 

was called from the place of his birth, ſituated in Fran- 

conia, He taught the Philoſophy of the Thomiſts 

for twenty years at Leipſic, with great reputation; 

after which he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Phyſic; 

and being admitted to his Doctor's degree in that fa- 

culty, he became ſo famous, that Frederic Elector of 

Saxony made choice of him for bis Phyſician (2). (2) Ex Centuria 
By the way, one of the chief works of Wimpina, nap ag inſigni- 

is that de Divinatione ; but he is accuſed of having ,," 3 

ſtole it from Picus of Mirandola (3). Here then we have Madero © 

an author, who may be added to Thomaſius's catalogue. 

This book de Divinatione was printed, with ſeveral (3) Tits clam o- 

other tracts of Wimpina, in Colen, in the year 1531, e ex Pico pla- 

folio, And three tomes of the ſame author were pub- , Mart. del 


. liſhed at Frankfort on the Oder in 1528, De /eais, Rio, Diſz. Ma- 


x ; | '? gc. lib. 4. Cap. 2. 
erroribus, ac ſchiſmatis, with the treatiles De prædeſti- Quæſt. 7. Sect. 2. 


natione and de fortuna, in folio. pag. m. 247. 
[B] He was one f Luther's antagonifls.)} He was 
one of the four Divines in Brandenburg who retuted, 
in 1530, the Articles of Faith Luther had publiſhed, 
and which ſerved as a foundation to the Confeſſion of (4) Seckend. 
He was one of the Divines, whom the Ca- F. Lutheran, 
tholic Princes brought that year to the Diet (4). The lib. 2, pag. 152, 
ableſt diſputants were made choice of (5) ; and when ( A 
they found that the firſt conferences between the Depu- a 3 wariis 
ties of the two parties, had not paved the way to an princip:bus in Co- 
accommodation; and ſuſpedting that the multitude of Wy. , 
diſputants on each nde were an obitacle to a peace and 7 * anc oh = 
reconciliation, three Divines only were retained by each ;,;, 80. 5785 
party. The adyocates for the Catholicks were Eccius, num. 1. 
Wimpina, and Cochleus (6). Hence we may con- (6) Idem, ibis. 
clude, that Konig was not accurate, in fixing the death n 
of Conrad Wim pina to the year 1529. 16. 


dB; 


9s „ 
(4) Seckendorf, true author of the theſes that were publiſhed againſt this Reformer, under the name of 
re 4g . . John Tezel (d). pond rm an ogy 115-15 og 


t5WINCHELSEA (ANNE, Counteſs of), a Lady of excellent genius, eſpecially _ - | 1 
in Poetry, was daughter of Sir William Kingſmill of Sidmonton in the county of ; 
Southampton Knt. She was maid of honour to the Duchefs of York, ſecond wife to 
King James II; and was afterwards married to Heneage, ſecond ſon of Heneage Earl 
of Winchelſea by Lady Mary a ſecond daughter of William Seymour Duke of 
Somerſet ; which Heneage was, in his father's life-time, Gentleman of the Bed-cham- 
ber to the Duke of York, and afterwards, upon the death of his nephew Charles 
ſucceeded him in the title of Earl of Winchelſea, One of the moſt conſiderable 
of the Counteſs of Winchelſea's Poems was that upon the Spleen [2], printed in A new 

r 


Miſcellany of original Poems on ſeveral Occaſions, publiſhed by . Charles Gildon at 
London 1701 in 8 vo. That Poem occaſioned another of Mr. Nicholas Rowe's, inti- 
tled, An Epiſtle to Flavia on the ſight of two Pindaric Odes on the Spleen and Vanity, | : 
enen E 
[A] Poem . . . upon the Spleen.) It is as follows: Till lordly man, born to imperial ſway, , 
RAT | Compounds for peace to make that right away, 
= | . And woman arm'd with ſpleen does ſervilely obey.. | 
What art thou, Spleen, which ev'ry thing doſt ape ? + IV. | | l 
Thou Proteus, to abuſe mankind, r The fool, to imitate the wits, = 
Who never yet thy real cauſe could find, 
Or fix thee to remain in one continued ſhape ; 
Still varying thy perplexing form, 
Now a dead ſea thou'lt repreſent, 
A calm of ſtupid diſcontent ; 
Then daſhing on a rock, wilt rage into a ſtorm. 
Trembling ſometimes thou doſt appear |  Impatient of unequal ſenſe, & | 
Diſſolv'd into a panic fear, 5 Such ſlow returns, where they ſo much diſpenſe, 
On ſleep intruding doſt thy ſhadows ſpread, 7 Retiring from the crowd are to thy ſhades inclin'd. 3 
Thy gloomy terrors round the filent bed, c O'er me alas! thou doſt too much prevail, | E 


Complains of thy pretended fits, 
And dulneſs, born with him, would lay 
Upon thy accidental ſway, | 
Becauſe ſometimes thou doſt preſume 
Into the ableſt heads to come, 

That often men of thoughts refin'd, 


Andcrowd with boding dreams the melancholy head. I feel thy force, whilſt I againſt thee rail, 

Or when the midnight hour is told, I feel my verſe decay, and my crampt numbers fail. 
And drooping lids thou ſtill doſt waking hold, Thro' thy black jaundice I all objects ſee 

Thy fond deluſions cheat the eyes, As dark and terrible as thee; 

Before them antic ſpectres dance, My lines decry'd, and my employment thought 

Unuſual fires their pointed heads advance, An uſeleſs folly, or preſumptuous fault ; 

And airy phantoms riſe. Whilſt in the muſes paths I ſtray, 

Such was the monſtrous viſion ſeen, Whilſt in their groves and by their ſecret ſprings, 
When Brutus, now beneath his cares oppreſs'd, My hand delights to trace unuſual things, | 
And all Rome's fortunes rowling in his breaſt, And deviates from the known and common way; 

(Before Philippi's lateſt field, Nor will in fading filks compoſe =. 

Before his fate did to Ofawius yield) 

Was vanquiſh'd by the Spleen. 

| 7 II 


Faintly th' inimitable roſe; EO 
Fill up an ill-drawn bird, or paint on glaſs 9: 
| Wo Os The Sov'reign's blurr'd and undiſtinguiſh'd face, - 
Falſely the mortal part we blame The threatning angel and the ſpeaking aſs. 
Of our depreſs'd and pond'rous frame, | es 
Which, till the firſt degrading fin, Patron thou art to ev'ry groſs abuſe ; 
Let thee its dull attendant in: The ſullen huſband's feign'd excuſe, 

Still with the other did comply, When the ill humour with his wife he ſpends, 
Nor clogg'd the active ſoul diſpos'd to fly, d And bears recruited wit and ſpirits to his friends. E 
And range the manſions of its native ſky. The ſon of Bacchus pleads thy pow'r, | E 

For whilſt in his own heav'n he dwelt, As to the glaſs he ſtill repairs, = 
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Whilſt man his Paradiſe poſſeſt, 
His fertile garden in the fragrant Eaſt, 

And all united odours ſmelt ; 
No armed ſweets until thy reign 

Could ſhock the ſenſe, or in the face 

A fluſh'd unhandſome colour place. 
Now the Jonquille o'ercomes the feeble brain; 
We faint beneath the aromatic pain, . 
Till ſome offenſive ſcent thy pow'rs appeaſe, 


And pleaſure we reſign for ſhort and nauſeous eaſe. 


III. | 
In ev'ry one thou doſt poſſeſs ; 
New are thy notions and thy dreſs. 
Now in ſome grove a liſt'ning friend, 
Thy falſe ſuggeſtions muſt attend, 
Thy whiſper'd griefs, thy fancy'd ſorrows hear, 
Breath'd in a figh, and witneſs'd by a tear; 
Whilſt in the light and vulgar crowd 
Thy ſlaves more clamorous and loud 
By laughters unprovok'd thy influence too confeſs. 
In the imperious wife thou vapours art, 
Which from o'erheated paſſions riſe 
In clouds to the attractive brain, 
Till deſcending thence again, 
Thro' the o'ercaſt and ſhow'ring eyes 


Pretends but to remove thy cares, 
Snatch from thy ſhades one gay and ſmiling hour, 
And drown thy Kingdom in a purple ſhow'r. 
When the coquet (whom ev'ry fool admires) 
Would in variety be fair, | 
And changing haſtily the ſcene, 
From light, impertinent, and vain, 
Aſſumes a ſoft, a melancholy air, 
And of her eyes rebates the wand'ring fires. 
The careleſs poſture and the head reclin'd, 
The thoughtful and compoſed *face, 
(Proclatming the withdrawn, the abſent mind) 
Allows the fop more liberty to gaze ; 
Who gently for the tender cauſe inquires ; 
The cauſe indeed is a defect of ſenſe, | 
Yet is the ſpleen alledg'd, and till the dull pretence. 
3 Me 


But theſe are thy fantaſtic ; harms, 
The tricks of thy pernicious ſtage, 
Which do the weaker ſort engage. 


Worſe are the dire effects of thy more pow'rful charms. 


By thee, Religion, all we know 
That ſhould enlighten here below, 


With anxious doubts, with endleſs ſcruples vext, 


Is veil'd in darkneſs and perplext 5 


Upon the huſband's ſoften'd heart, 
He the diſputed point muſt yield, 
Something reſign of the conteſted field, 


And ſome reſtraint imply'd from each perverted text ; 

Whilſt touch not, taſt not, what is freely giv'n, 

Is but thy niggard voice, diſgracing bounteous heav'n. 
2 From 
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(o) The Right 1713 in 8vo, containing likewiſe a Tragedy never acted, intitled, Ariſtomenes. A 


Honourable the 


WIN 


written by a Lady to ber Friend. A Collection of her Poems was printed at Londoti 


great 


Honour" Here» number of her Poems till continue unpubliſhed in the hands of the Reverend Mr. 
ford. Creake, and ſome in the poſſeſſion of a Lady of diſtinguiſhed quality and merit (a) [B] 
ee ee SH he 


Some paſs in vain thoſe bounds, and nobler liquors uſe. 


From ſpeech reſtrain'd, by the deceits abus d, 
To deſarts baniſh'd, or in cells reclus'd, | 
Miſtaken votaries to the pow'rs divine, 

Whilſt they a purer ſacrifice deſign, | 
Do but the ſpleen ** worſhip at thy ſhrine. 


In vain to chaſe thee every art we try; 
In vain all remedies apply; | 
In vain the Indian leaf infuſe, 

Or the parch'd Eaſtern berry bruiſe ; 


Now harmony in vain we bring, _ 
Inſpire the flute, and touch the ſtring ; 
From harmony no help 1s had ; 

Muſic but ſooths thee, if too ſweetly fad, 
Ard if too light, but turns thee gaily mad. 


Tho' the Phyſicians greateſt gains, 


Altho' his growing wealth he ſees 

Daily encreas'd by Ladies fees, 
Yet thou doſt baffle all his ſtudious pains 3 
Not ſkilful Lower thy ſource could find, 

Or thro' the well diſſected body trace 
The ſecret, the myſterious ways, 
By which thou doſt ſurprize, and prey upon the mind, 
Tho! in the ſearch (too deep for human thought) 
With unſucceſsful toil he wrought, 


Till thinking thee F have catch'd, himſelf by thee ( 


4 
A 


| -was caught, | , 
Retain'd thy pris ner, thy acknowledg'd ſlave, 
And ſunk beneath thy chain to a lamented grave. 
ality and merit.] Among theſe are the following. 


n . Epilogue to the Tragedy of Jane Shore. To be 


ſpoken by Mrs. Oldfield the night before the Poet's 


day. 


The audience ſeems to night ſo very kind, 
J fancy I may freely ſpeak my mind, | 
And tell you, when the author nam'd Jane Shore, 


I all her glorious hiſtory run o'er, | 
And thought he would have ſhewn her on the ſtage, 


To make her laviſh, careleſs, gay and fine; 
Not bring her here to mortify and whine. 


In the firſt triumphs of her blooming age; 
Edward in public at her feet a ſlave, 

'The jealous Queen in private left to rave ; 
Yet Jane ſuperior ſtill in all the ftrife, 

For ſure that miſtreſs leads a wretched life, 
Who can't inſult the Keeper and the wife. 
This I concluded was his right deſign, 


J hate ſuch parts as we have plaid to day, 
Before I promis'd, had I read the play, ; 
T wou'd have ſtaid at home, and drank my Tea. 
Then why the huſband ſhou'd at laſt be brought 
'To hear her own and aggravate her fault, 
Puzzled as much my diſcontented thought. 
For were I to tranſgreſs, for all the Poet, 
VII ſwear no friend of mine ſhould ever know it. 
But you perhaps are pleas'd to ſee her mended, 
And ſo ſhould I ; had all her charms been ended, 
But whilſt another lover might be had, 


The woman or the Poet muſt be mad. 


There is a ſeaſon, which too faſt approaches, 
And every liſt'ning beauty nearly touches; 
When handſome Ladies, falling to decay, 


Paſs thro' new epithets to ſmooth the way: 


From fair and young tranſportedly confeſs'd, 
Dwindle to fine, well faſhion'd, and well dreſi'd. 
Thence as their fortitude's extremeſt proof, 

To well as yet ; from well to æuell enough ; 
Till having on ſuch weak foundations ſtood, 
Deplorably at laſt they fink to good. 
Abandon'd then, 'tis time to be retir'd, 

And ſeen no more, when not alas ! admir'd. 
By men indeed a better fate is known . 

The pretty fellow, that has youth out-grown, 
Who nothing knew, but how his cloaths did fit, 
Transforms to a Free-thinker and a Vit; 


5 


_ To the Right honourable the Counteſs of Hertford, 


Cp . — po 


At Operas becomes a ſkill'd Muſician ; 

Ends in a partyman and politician ; 

Maintains ſome figure, while he keeps his breath, 
And 1s a fop of conſequence till death. 

And fo would J have had our miſtreſs Shore 

To make a figure, till ſhe pleas'd no more. 

But if you better like her preſent ſorrow, 

Pray let me ſee you here again to-morrow ; 
And ſhould the houſe be throng'd the Poet's day, 7 
Whate'er he makes us women do or ſay, | 
You'll not believe, that he'll go faſt and pray. 


with her volume of Poems. 


Of ſleepleſs nights, and days with cares oercaſt, 
Accept the fruits, tho' far beneath your taſte; 
Yet look with favour on Ardelia's muſe, 
And what your father cheriſh'd, ſtill excuſe. 
Whenever ſtyle or fancy in them ſhines, 
Conclude his praiſe gave ſpirit to thoſe lines: 

So deep his judgment, ſo acute his wit, 

No critic liv'd, but did to him ſubmit. 

From his your gentle nature does proceed? 
Then partial be, like him, while here you read; 
Who could forgive the errors of a friend, : 
But knew no bounds, when prompted to commend. 


The Prodigy. 


ERR A poem written at Tunbridge wells Anno 1706, on 
[B] Some in the poſſeſſion of a Lady of diftinguiſhed 


the admiration that many expreſſed at a Gentleman's 
being in love, and their endeavours to diſſuade him 
from it, with ſome advice to the young Ladies, 


how to main their natural prerogative, 


Protect the State, and let Old England thrive, 


Keep all crown'd heads this wondrous year alive; 


Preſerve our palaces from wind and flame, 

Safe be our fleets, and be the Scotchmen tame ; 

Avert, kind fate, whate'er th event might prove, 

For here's a prodigy, a man in love ! 

Waſted and pale, he languiſhes in ſight, 

And ſpends in am'rous verſe the ſleepleſs night; 

While happier youths, with colder ſpirits born, 

View the diftreſs with pity or with ſcorn, 

And maids {o long unus'd to be ador'd 

Think it portends the peſtilence or ſword. | 
How chang'd is Britain to the blooming fair, 

Whom now the men no longer make their care ; 


But of indifference arrogantly boaſt, 


And ſcarce the wine gets down ſome famous toaſt ! 
Not ſo (as ftill declare their works) it proved _ 


When Spencer, Sydney, and when Waller lov'd, 


Who with ſoft numbers wing'd ſucceſsful darts, 


Nor thought the paſſion leſſning to their parts; 


Whom love and verſe do now afreſh inſpire, 
Gainſt all who blame or at the fate admire ; 
And learn the nymphs, how to regain their ſway, 
And make this ſtubborn ſex once more obey; 
Cal! back the fugitives by modeſt pride, 

And let them fear ſometimes to be deny'd ; 
Stay till their courtſhip may deſerve that name, 
And take not ev'ry look for love and flame ; 

To mercenary ends no charms imploy, 

Nor ſtake their ſmiles againſt ſome rafled toy : 
For ev'ry fop lay not th' inſnaring train, 

Nor loſe the worthy to allure the vain. 

Keep at due diſtance all attempts of bliſs, 

Nor let too near a whiſper ſeem a kiſs. 

Be not the conſtant partner of a ſwain, 

Except his long addreſs that favor gain; 

Nor be tranſported when ſome trifle's view 
Directs his giddy choice to fix on you. 

Amend whatever may your charms diſgrace, 
And truſt not wholly to a conquering face, 

Nor be your motions rude, coquet or wild, 
Shuffling or lame, as if in nurſing ſpoil'd ; 


Then let ſuch patterns countenance his fire, 8 
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in Alſatia, as he 
ſays in the Dedi- 
cation to the 


Prag noſticon. 


The Counteſs of Winchelſea died Auguſt 


WIN 


huſband did September the 30th 1726. 


Slight not th' advantage of a graceful mein 
Tho? Paris gave the prize to beauty's Queen, 
When Juno mov'd, Venus could ſcarce be ſeen : 
And if to faſhions paſt you can't ſubmit, 
Pretend at leaſt to ſome degree of wit ; 

The men who fear now with it to accoſt 
Still love the name, tho' you've the habit loſt, . 


Born to undo, be not yourſelves undone, 
Contemn'd and cheap, as eaſy to be won. 

If thus, like Sov'reigns you maintain your ground, 
'The rebells at your feet will ſoon be found ; 

And when with wiſe authority you move, 5 


Aﬀert your power in early days begun, 5 | 


No new ſurprize, no prodigy will prove, 
To ſee one man, or the whole race in love. 


To Lady Winchelſea occaſioned by four verſes in the 
| Rape of the Lock. By Mr. Pope. 
In vain you boaſt poetic names of yore, 
And cite thoſe Sapphoes we admire no more : 
Fate doom'd the fall of ev'ry female wit, 
But doom'd it then when firſt Ardelia writ. 
Of all examples by the world confeſt 
I knew Ardelia could not quote the beſt, 
Who like her miſtreſs, on Britannia's throne 
Fights and ſubdues, in quarrels not her own. 
To write their praiſe you but in vain eſſay ; 
Even while you write, you take that praiſe away : 
Light to the ſtars the ſun does thus reſtore, 
And ſhines himſelf, till they are ſeen no more. 


Lady Winchelſea's Anſwer to the foregoing verſes. 


Diſarm'd with ſo genteel an air, 
The conteſt I give o'er; 
Yet, Alexander, have a care, 

And ſhock the ſex no more. 
We rule the world our life's whole race, 

Men but aſſume that right; | 
Firſt ſlaves to ev'ry tempting face, 

Then martyrs to our ſpite. _ 

You of one Orpheus ſure have read, 

Who would like you have writ 
Had he in London town been bred, 

And poliſh'd to his wit; | | 
But he poor ſoul thought all was well, 
And great ſhould be his fame, 
When he had left his wife in hell, 

And birds and beaſts could tame. 
Yet venturing then with ſcoffing rhimes 
The women to incenſe, 

Reſenting Heroines of thoſe times 

Soon puniſhed his offence. 


the 5th 1720 without iſſue, as the Earl her 


And as the Hebrus roll'd his ſcull, 
And harp beſmear'd with blood, 
They claſhing as the waves grew full 
Still harmoniz'd the flood. 
But you our follies gently treat, 
And ſpin fo fine the thread, 
You need not fear his aukward fate, 
The lock wo'n't coſt the head. 
Our admiration you command 
For all that's gone before; 
What next we look for at your hand 
Can only raiſe it more. 
Vet ſooth the Ladies J adviſe 
(As me too pride has wrought,) 
We're born to wit, but to be wiſe 
By admonitions taught. 


i 


To a fellow Scribbler. By Lady Winchelſea. 


Prithee, friend, that hedge behold: 
When all we rhiming fools grow old, 
That hedge our ſtate will repreſent, 
Who in vain flouriſh life have ſpent ; 


Now repreſenting ſixty three, 
And like it you and I ſhall be, 
The bare vine round about it clings 
With miſchievous, intangling ſtrings ; 
The night ſhade, with a diſmal flow'r, 
Curls o'er it, like a Lady's tower; 
Or honeſty with feather'd down, 
Like grizled hair deforms it's crown; 
Luxuriant plants that o'er it ſpread, 
Not med'cinal for heart or head, 
Which ſerve but to amuſe the fight, 
Are like the nothings that we write ; 
Vet ſtill *tis thought, that tree's well plac'd, 
With beauteous Eglantine imbrac'd ; 
But ſee how falſe appearance proves, 
If he that honey-ſuckle loves; 
His love the honey - ſuckle ſcorns, 
Which climbs by him to reach the thorns 
The rival thorn his age derides, 
And gnaws like jealouſy his ſides. 
Then let us ceaſe, my friend, to ſing 
When ever youth ison the wing, 
Unleſs we ſolidly indite, SE 
Some good infuſing while we write, 
Leſt with our follies hung around, 7 
We like that tree and hedge be found, 
Groteſque and trivial, ſhun'd by all, 
And ſoon forgotten when we fall. 


Amid it ſtands a rivall'd tree | 5 


'T » 


ca) He was bm WIN DECK (JOHN PAUL) a German (a) Doctor of Divinity, and Canon of the 


Church of Marchdorſt, publiſhed at Colen in 1603 a book in which he pretended to prove, 
by forty two demonſtrative reaſons, that the Proteſtants would ſoon be extirpated [A]. 
He wrote this book, becauſe a Lutheran had publiſhed, not long before, a work con- 


cerning the preſages of the impending deſtruction of Popery [B]; but the event has 


[4] He . . . publiſhed . . . à4 book, in which be 
pretended io prove . . . that the Proteſlants would ſoon 
be extirpated.) It is in 4to, and conſiſts of 423 pages. 
The whole paſſage of it is as follows: Prognoſticon fu- 
turi flatus Ecclefie, oppoſitum inſulſi cujuſdam per Sue- 
wiam Lutherologi libro, abhinc bimeſtri edito, de fig nis 
ruituri Papatus, aliiſque Sectariorum jactabundis menda- 
ciis, in quo duabus & quadraginta rationibus apodicticis 
demonſtratur, Lutheranorum, Calvinianorum, aliaſque 
ſeas, contra Romano-Catholicam Ecclefiam longe lateque 
ac dire graſſantes, brevi effe perituras ; illam vero ſta- 
bili conſtantia permanſuram. Eiſdem totidem etiam 
Cauſe continentur, cur ad unicum Ovile redire debeant 
ſectarii, & in eodem permanere Catholici. Item Chri/- 
tiana Deliberatio, de optimo Religionis flatu continendo, 
ſeu quibus remediis, à Catholicorum provinciis ſectæ omnes 
carceri, aut ubi nidificarunt funditus evelli queant. The 
author dedicated this work to Maximilian of Au- 
ſtria, grand maſter of the Teutonic order, 


 ſhewn, 
LB] 4 Lutheran had publiſhed, wor long before, a work 
concerning the preſages of the impending deftruttion of 


Popery (1).] He was not the only man who had ſpread ( 


ſuch prophecies ; Windeck remembered ſeveral other 


prognoſticators, Demiratus ſum effrontem P ſeudb- E- Papatus. See 


. 4 i WWI » '» 
vangelicorum impudentiam: & quorum caterva multas oberg 7 


ejuſmodi fanatica, prodigieſxque wanitatis vaticinia, in 


vulgus ſparſiſſe memineram (2). He obſerves, that Lu- 2) Windeck's 
ther boaſted often his being the man, who was appointed Epiſt. D-dicat. | 
to deſtroy the Church of Rome; and that Peucer wrote folio (:) 2 vero. 


that this was accordingly come to paſs. Per doctrinam 
Lutheri Pontificatum Romanum corruiſſe (3). He adds, 
that ſcarce a year paſſes but ſome Engliſh prognoſtic 
comes out, that ſuch a Pope will be — and 
no one will ſucceed him. He does not forget the 
Huguenots of France, who (he affirms) ſpread a pro- 
phecy, vented by one Peter Clement, a Huguenot, 
urnt at Paris forty years before ; on which they pub- 
liſh an inſcription, found in the ruins of a houſe, 


3 | * Calviniſte, 


i 


g 
Aurt 
See 


s Dedi- 


eck's 
dicat. 
vet ſo. 


5 ibid. 
3. He 
d. Go 
rion. 


Feiſt. dedicat. 


ſecond 
unite themſelves to the Church of Rome. 


WESTPHA- 


ſhewn, that theſe two authors were fools alike [C]J. Windeck added to his work 4 

part, wherein he offered the ſectaries forty two motives why they ought to re: 
He concludes with a Chriſtian conſultation, 
with regard to the methods for extirpating the ſectaries. He adopts all the moſt ſevere 
principles of the enemies of toleration ; and he ſometimes argues ad hominem; that is, 
he alledges the penal laws enacted againſt the Roman Catholics, in ſeveral Proteſtant 
00 Remark [1] countries, and the perſecutions which ſome of the new ſects raiſe againſt the reſt. He 
does not omit the ſeverity which the Lutherans exerciſed againſt the Engliſh Refugees, 


10% ..: which I mentioned elſewhere (5). In 1604 he publiſhed at Colen a book de Theologia 


Calviniſtæ in Galli... ſplendide nugantur de va. 
ticinio cujuſdam Petri Clementis Hugonotæ, ante XL 
annos Parifiis combuſti. Aiunt enim in ultima obſidione 
Pariſſenſi, cùm tormentis muri quaterentur, inter radera 
lapidem inventum, cui artifictose valicinium Hoc fuerit in- 
ſeulptum : Pontificem Roman. exterminandum, & ejus 
doctrinam radicitus eradicandum ; viciſſim vero Calvi- 
(4) Windeck, niſmum ubique recipiendum, & regnaturum eſſe (4). 
dicat i. e. The Calviniſts in France . . . trumpet very 
Progroſtic, fold © much the prophecy of one Peter Clement, a hugue- 
(6) 3 « not, burnt forty years ſince in Paris. For they re- 
« late, that while the canon was firing at the walls, 
« at the laſt ſiege of Paris, in the rubbiſh a ſtone was 


« found, on which the following prediction was art- 


« ſully engraved ; The Pope of Rome will be deftroyed, 
« and his doctrine entirely extirpated ; but Calviniſm, 


« on the other hand, will be received in all countries, 
% and prevail univerſally.” All this, concludes he, 


proceeds from a dark jealouſy, which makes the peo- 
ple in queſtion ſtrongly expe& what they wiſh for in 
vain. Ia deploratiſſimi iſti homunciones improbo livore 
tabeſcentes quod waniſſime optant, flulte ſperant & augu- 
(5) Idem, ibid. rantur (5). | Lab . 
verſo, C] The event has ſbeaun, that theſe two authors were 


have maintained themſelves, ſince that time till the 
preſent. year 1704, in much the ſame condition and 
ſtate as they were then. I do not know what reaſons 
the Lutheran Miniſter could have for ſaying, that Po- 
pery would ſoon be deſtroyed ; they mult neceſſarily be 
falſe, ſince they have been contradicted by the event; 
but I can affirm, without having recourſe to experience, 
that nothing could be weaker than Windeck's rea- 
ſons. : 
le grounded his predictions, among other things, 
on the diviſions of the Proteſtants, of which he makes 
(6) Windeck, an odious deſcription ; and relates in particular (6), 
Prognoſtic. paz · what happened to Hunnius, who, in 1594, had preach- 
8 ed at Ratiſbon with great vehemence, againſt thoſe 
who accuſed the Proteſtants of quarreling among them- 
ſelves. It is a flagrant ſlander, ſays he, for my Col- 
legues and I live, in the Univerſity of Wittemberg, in 
the ſweeteſt harmony, both among ourſelves and elſe- 
where. No ſooner was he returned to his houſe, but 
he was ordered, by the Adminiſtrator of Saxony, to 
return ſpeedily to Wittemberg, to ſuppreſs the theolo- 
logical diſſentions, which Samuel Huber had raiſed con- 
cerning the doctrine of predeſtination. This is a tri- 
fling motive, on which to preſage the impending ruin 
of the Proteſtants ; for ſince, notwithſtanding the quar- 
rels in which they had been engaged ever ſince heir 
riſe, they yet had attained to a conſiderable pitch of 
8 Vide remark grandeur (7) ; there was no juſt cauſe why any perſon 
Jof the article ſhould affirm, that thoſe quarrels would prevent their 
— maintaining themſelves in that grandeur. Windeck 
might have been perſuaded, that all the ſectaries would 
forget their diſcords, to act in concert againſt Popery, 
when their common intereſt ſhould require it. The 
Lutheran and Anabaptiſt, the Socinian and Quaker, 
the Epiſcopalian and Puritan, the Calviniſt and Inde- 
pendent, the Arminian and Browniſt, unite their forces 
together, whenever the Papiſts ſet their engines at 
work to injure them. An example of this was ſeen, 
when King James II was drove out of his Kingdoms in 
1688. 


This prognoſticator grounds his aſſertion alſo, on the 


care that divine providence has taken, to let hereſies be 
only of a ſhort continuance, of which he gives ſeveral 
inſtances. But why did he not conſider, that the Greek 
(8) That of the Church ſubſiſts ftill, though it has been ſo long divided 
Neſtorians, Eu- from what he calls the Catholic Church? Did not he 


Vo. X. 


fro alike.) The Roman Catholicks and Proteſtants 


tychians, && {Know that the hereſies (8), which had been fulmitated 


Juriſconſultorum I.” 


by the firſt general Councils, had been preſerved, on a 
ſolid and extenſive footing, till the age in which he 
wrote? Farther, he ought to have conſidered, that it 
was much eaſier to extirpate the Albigenſes, or ſuch 
little ſects comprized in a ſingle country, than it would 
be to triumph over the Proteſtants, who were ſpread 
over many warlike nations, and ſupported by a great 


number of ſovereigns. It was a dream, a chimera, to 


pretend that they could be extirpated any otherwiſe 
than by open war. Now it is ridiculous to rely on the 
happy ſucceſs of a war (9). Fortune, on thoſe occaſions, (o) Ses Berneg- 
ſports with prudence and valour; it makes victory ſhift re wig 
from one party to another at a time when it was leaſt g 15 2 
Qed : < P 
n ol 
Duondam etiam wittis redit in præcordia virtus, 


Viftoreſque cadunt Danai (10). (10) Virgil. 25 


| n:1d>4ib. 2. ver. 
Nor blood alone the thirſty ſwords diſtains 8 
** Stream'd from our ſide, and pour'd from Teucrian 
«© veins; 


By turns, our breaſts rekindling virtue warms ; 
* And the proud victor ſinks beneath our arms. 
The II Æneid of Virgil, tranſlated 
by Dr. John Theobald. 


It equally deceives our hopes and fears, and procures 

unforeſeen aids for the weak party; and when the lat- 

ter {ee themſelves able to triumph moſt completely in 

their turn, they meet with new misfortunes, which re- 

vive the ſpirits of their enemies. Of this people had a 

ſad experience, in the war of Germany, from the year 

1618, till the peace of Munſter. In a word, if thoſe, 

who give their conjectures with regard to the events of 

war, are commonly deceived from mouth to mouth 

(11); what ought we to think of thoſe who flatter (11) See Pre 
themſelves that a war, which is not yet begun, will be 4** Ruelticns 
the ruin of ſeveral nations ? The experience of paſt ty 2 
events might have taught our prognoſticator, that ger? . 
was extremely raſh, Did not he know that the Ca- 

tholic Princes had ſuccour'd the Proteſtants (12) ? and () See remark 


1 n de® f i- 
could he doubt, coniidering the ſituation of affairs in [8] e ; 
Europe, but that this would happen on all occaſions ? BETH; remark 


He had particularly foretold the total ruin of the here- [P] of the article 
ticks in the United Provinces, and promiſed this mighty FRANCIS 1, 


exploit to the houle of Auſtria, Huſtriaca propago, eee 
acerrima Catholice ſi dei propupnatrix, ſeſe ceu murum HENRY II. 


opponit pro Domo Dei, ad profligandos immanes eius Be. 
tes, Turcas & Hereticos ; adev ut ſpes certa nos foveat, 


Javenti potenti Numine, Heroicis, veftris facinoribus 


utroſgue tandem ac preſertim infelices ſetarius in Belgio 

radicitus ewulſum iri. Quod hoc opuſculo, proxima fœ- 

tura apud me nato, evincere conor (13). 1. e. The (13) Windeck, 
„ Auſtrian houſe, the moſt ſtout defender of the in Epi. Dedicate 
« Catholic Faith, ſtands, as a bulwark, to ſupport clio ( () 2+ v. 
„ the houſe of God, totally to defeat its fierce | | 
enemies, the Turks and hereticks ; whence we 

entertain the ſtrongeſt hopes, that, by the power- 

* ful aid of the Deity, and the heroic exploits you 

have atchieved, they both will be totally extirpat- 

ed, and eſpecially the wretched ſectaries in Hol- 

„% land: all which I have endeavoured to prove, in 

« the next edition of this tract.“ How ignorant muſt 

this creature be, not to know that France protected 

the Dutch? If he could have prophetied things to 

come, he would have known that this crown would 

continue to be the chief inftrument of their riſe, and 

a very powerful obſtacle to the houſe of Auſtria; and 

that the laſt mentioned would become, in its turn, 

their ſtrongeſt bulwark, and ſave them from the ruin 

which France prepared for them ? It is certain that the 

houſe of Auſtria was one of the principal inftruments 
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( c) Konig, Bib- 
froth, Pag · 870. 


(14) Here follow 
the words of a 
famous Proteſt- 
ant Profeſſor at 
Hall in Saxony. 
Certe niſi impera- 
tor nofler atque 
Hiſpanus tunc 
(anno 1672) ad- 
vocaſſent, jam pri- 
dem ſub Gallorum 
jugo gemeret pri- 
inam fruſtra re- 
guirens libertatem 
Belgium. Jo. 
Francifſc. Buddz- 
us, Select. Juriſ. 
Nat. & Gent, 
page 623 · 

15) See remark 

C] of the arti- 
cle KELLER. 


(a) Wood, Faſti 
Oxon, vol. 1. col. 
133. 2d edit. 


(8) In the inſerip- 
tion of his pic- 
ture printed by 
M. a Mierevelde 
in 1613 he is 
faid to be then in 
the 49th year of 
His ages 


{c) Wood, abi 
ſupra, col. 123. 


(d) Idem, ibid. 
col. 133. 


ſe Idem 5 ibid. 
col. 123 


col. 133. 
col. 139. 


( Idem, ibid. 
col. 142. 


(i) Idem, ibid. 
col. 139. 


(0) Winwood's 
Memorials, vol. 
1. pag. 8 1. 

(0 Ibid. pag. 227. 
() Ibid. p. 460. 
(1) Ibid. vol. 2. 
pag · I, Zo 

(o) Wood, ubi 
ſupra, col. 139+ 
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Juriſconſultorum. His treatiſe on the Electors was printed in 1616 ( c). The Proteſtants 


made a handle of his maxims, in order to charge the Court of Vienna wich being the 
cauſe of the German wars; but it was ſaid in anſwer, that this author had only followed 


his own particular notions, and had never had any employment in the Emperor's 


Councils [D]. 


of their preſervation, in the war of 1672 (14); for the 
only reaſon why France abandoned their conqueſts was, 
becauſe the Emperor and Spain declared war againſt 
it, in favour of this Commonwealth. Spain ſtood in 
the breach to cover Holland; and was willing to be- 
come the ſeat of the war, to eaſe them from it; and 
Spain paid the expences of it. The United Provinces 
recovered all their loſſes; but Spain loſt all Franche 
Comte, and ſeveral towns in Flanders. 

It would be eaſy to ſhew the invalidity of all the 
other reaſons of this prognoſticator Windeck. He 
would nor have found forty two, had he not divided the 
ſame into ſeveral branches ; and, if, to multiply his 
numbers, he had not turned the ſame common place 
in various manners, to exibit it in different views. It 
may be proper to obſerve, that he has grounded ſeveral 
on falſe incidents, or on ſuch incidents as he proves very 
badly. = | 

55 The Proteſtants made a handle of his maxims .. . 
but it was ſaid in anſwer, &c.] The author of Can- 
cellaria Bawarico-Anbaltina (15) had aſſerted, that the 


Proteſtant League could not exhibit any thing in par- 
ticular, by which it might appear that the Roman 
Catholics had formed any deſigns in oppoſition to the 
powers which adhered to the Augſburg Confeftion. 
He was anſwered, that the plan drawn up againſt all 
the Proteſtants in general, was evident enough from 
Paul Windeck's book. Quis in Proteſtantes omnes gene- 
ratis . . . in the printed work of Cancell. Anhalt. Ap- 
pendix, pag. 1. to (16) ut exclus. (16) Pleſſis, 
It was anſwered, that Windeck and Scioppius were u N, <1 


< i hm Cancellarie Ha- 
no authority. Duos neſcio cujus Martii Spiritus . . . . warico- Anbatti- 


In the printed work, from pag. 2. as far as (17) * initio. 


JQuid enim exclus. 


The Proteſtant author anſwered, that the Roman (7) Appendix 
Catholics alledged even the fragments of letters, to Cancellarie, p. 2. 
convict the Proteſtants; and that there was much 
more reaſon to reproach them with the works of Win- | 
deck, who had an employment in the Church; and (18) See Reſp:n- 


thoſe of Scioppius, who was the Emperor” _ fro Apologet. ad 
ſellor (18). EY 5 . n Coun Fab. Thercyni- 
anum, p. 12, 13. 
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to France, as his Secretary (&), and in the abſence of Sir Henry was appointed Reſident 


© WINWOOD (Sir RALPH), Secretary of State in the reign of King James I, was 
ſon of Mr. Lewis Winwood, ſome time Secretary to Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk (a), 
and was born about the year 1565 () at Aynho in Northamptonſhire, He was at firit 
ſent to St. John's College in Oxford (c), whence he was elected a Probationer Fellow of 
Magdalen College in 1582 (d), and took the degree of Bachelor of Arts November 
the ſame year (e), and that of Maſter June the 22d 1587 (F/), and that of Bachelor of 
Civil Law February the 2d 1590 (g). In 1592 he was Proctor of the Univerſity (h). 
He afterwards travelled beyond the ſeas, and returned a very accompliſhed Gentle- 


man (i). In the beginning of the year 1599 he attended Sir Henry Neville Embaſſador 


at Paris (/) ; from whence he was recalled in January 1602-3 (m). In 1603 he was ſent 


by King James I to the States of Holland (7). June the 28th 1607 he was knighted by 
his Majeſty at Richmond (o), and in Auguſt following was appointed Embaſſador 
Jointly with Sir Richard Spencer to the States of Holland (p). In Auguſt 1609 he was 


b Winwood's 


again ſent Embaſſador to Holland (3), where he acted with great vigour againſt 
Conrade Vorſtius. March the 29th 1614 he was made Secretary of State (7), in which 


Memorial, vol, 


2. Page 328. 


office he continued till his death, which happened at London October the 27th 1617 (5). (9) Ibid. vol. 3. 
His body was intered in a vault under part of Little St. Bartholomew's Church in s. 58. 


London (). He left one ſon named Richard, afterwards of Ditton-Park in Bucks, () Candeni PE 
who dying there without iſſue, at about eighty years of age, June the 28th 1688, his e J. 


eſtate, which was conſiderable, went to Ralph, ſon of Edward Lord Montague Earl of 38 
Montague, by Anne his wife, ſiſter to the ſaid Richard Winwood (2). Mr. David (5) l. 
Lloyd tells us (w), that he was a Gentleman well ſeen in moſt affairs, but moſt ex- () Wood, ui 
ee pert in matters of trade and war.” In 1725 Edmund Sawyer Eſq; now one of the e, col. 139. 
Maſters in Chancery, publiſhed at London in three volumes in fol. Memorials of Affairs (i Idem, ibid. 
of State in the Reigns of Q. Elizabeth and K. Fames I. Collected chiefly from the original (w) State H. 
Papers of the Right Honourable Sir Ralph Winwood Nut. ſometime one of the Principal Wie vas bas. 


Secretaries of State. Comprebending likewiſe the Negotiations of Sir Henry Neville, Sir 6 
Charles Cornwallis, Sir Dudley Carleton, Sir Thomas Edmondes, Mr. Trumbull, 


1670. 


Mr. Cottington, and others, at the Courts of France and Spain, and in Holland, Venice, 
Sc. Wherem the principal Tranſactions of thoſe Times are faithfully related, and the Poli- 
cies and Intrigues of thoſe Courts at large diſcovered. The whole digeſted in an exact ſeries 
of time. To which are added two Tables, one of the Letters, the other of the principal 


Matters. By Edmund Sawyer of Lincolns-Inn Eſq, [Al. 


[4] Memorials of Affairs of State, &c.] The firſt 
book of the firſt volume contains a very curious piece 
in Spaniſh and Engliſh, intitled, Sama de los Memo- 
riales, que Juan Ogleby Baron Eſcaces embiada par el 
Rey de Eſcocia a ſu Magd. Catbolica en favor de una 
liga entre los dos Reges y lo que d Tuan Cecilio Sacerdote 
Ingles de parte de los Condes, y oires Senores Catholicos 
de E ſeacia exhibis en coutrario en la ciudad de Toledo en 
las Me ſes de Mayo y Funio 1596. i. e. A Summary 
ef the Memorials, which John Ogleby a Scotch 
“ Baron, Envoy from the King of Scotland to his 
„ Catholic Majeſty, for promoting a league between 


WITTICHIUS 


the two Kings, and of what John Cecil, an Engliſh 
« Prieſt, on the behalf of the Earls and Catholic 
Lords of Scotland preſented in oppoſition to the 
ſame at the City of Toledo, in the months of May 
and June 1596.” It begins with informing us, 
that in the month of May 1596, John Ogleby, a 
Scot, arrived in Spain from Rome, ſaying he was 
ſent by the King of Scotland, with a commiſſion to 
treat of friendſhip, a league and confederacy between 
that King and his Catholic Majeſty ; for be declared, 
that the King of Scotland would become a Catholic, 
and enter into a confederacy with his Holineſs and his 


3 | Catholic 
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Ceholie Majeſty againſt che Queen of England, and 
aced a . and credence of the ſaid 


ing of Scotland, ; preſenting ſeveral memorials to this 
, 


of the following purport : | | 

The reaſons that induce the moſt invincible King of 
Scotland to be reco nciled to the See Apoſtolic, and to 
procure a confe d eracy with Spain. 


& 1, The deſi e the faid King has had to revenge 
« his mother's death on the Queen of England and 
« the Heretics, though he has for ſome reaſons till 
ce this time concealed the ſame ; for as much as that 
«© murder executed by a common executioner in ſo 
« diſho & ourable a manner, and with ſo much con- 
« temp, t, concerns the honour of the King her ſon, and 


ce of a lother Chriſtian Kings, who were affronted in 


ci that a ction. | | 5 . 
2. The Act of Parliament paſſed by the Engliſh 
« in the States of England a little before the con- 
«© demnation and death of the Queen his mother, 
« when it was enacted, that no perſon or perſons 
« might inherit the Crown of England, that were 
«© deſcended from the kindred of ſuch as had been 
« condemned for conſpiring againſt the Queen ; the 
« which aQ was manifeſtly made to exclude the ſaid 
« King of Scotland from the ſucceſſion to the Crown 
« of England. | 8 
z. The fraud the Queen put upon the ſaid King 
4e of Scotland in the year 88, when the Spaniſh Fleet 


«« was making for England; for then the ſaid Queen 


« ſent him an Embaſſador into Scotland, whoſe name 
« was A/oby, promiſing and aſſuring the ſaid King, 
4c that as ſoon as the Spaniſh Navy was paſſed by, 
c ſhe would cauſe him to be proclaimed and declared 
«© her ſucceſſor in the Kingdom, and would create 
« him Prince of Wales; and moreover would give 
« him the eſtate, which his father had in England, 
« with other matters of that ſort, to induce him to 
„ join with her againſt the Spaniards ; but as ſoon as 


| « the danger was over, the Queen made a jeſt of 


« him, and would perform nothing, but ſaid, that 
ec her Embaſſador had exceeded the commiſſion given 
« him, | | 

« 4, The general ſuſpicion there is throughout 
« all Chriſtendom, that the Queen of England pro- 
« cured and brought about the murder of the King's 
« father, being the Earl of Lenox, by means of ſome 
< turbulent partiſans of the ſaid Queen in Scotland; 
“ ſo that the ſaid Queen has been the death of the 
« ſaid King's father and mother, and often brought 
< the ſaid King into Ar of the ſame, by means of 
«© the many troubles the ſaid Queen has occaſioned in 
« the Kingdom of Scotland, during the ſaid King's 
© minority, and ſince. 

« 5, That the ſaid Queen has always protected the 
4 ſaid King's enemies and rebels, and by their means 
** has cauſed the ſaid King to be three or four times 
<« taken into cuſtody, and to remain in the power and 
«« diſpoſal of the ſaid rebellious ſubjects, to the great 
« diſhonour and peril of the perſon of the ſaid King, 
eas has of late appeared in the ſaid Queen's favouring 
« and protecting the Earl of Bothwell, a Scot, rebel 
c and enemy to the ſaid King. | 

„ 6, The ſaid Queen of England has always fa- 


e youred and ſupported the Miniſters and Preachers 


« that embroiled Scotland, giving them an helping 
hand againſt the King himſelf, and endeavouring 
« by their means to have more power in Scotland 
«« than the King himſelf; and when the ſaid King 
« went to Denmark to be married, the Engliſh con- 
trived to ſeize him by the way, and to carry him 
«« priſoner into England, | 

« 7. The ſaid Queen of England never would 
« give the ſaid King his father's eſtate, that belonged 
„ to him in England; nor would ſhe deliver up to 
% him Arbe//a his uncle's daughter, to be married to 
« the Duke of Lenox in Scotland, at the time when 
« the ſaid King having no iſſue intended to make 
« the ſaid Duke, his heir to the Crown of Scot- 
« land, at which time the Queen uttered very harſh 
words, and of much contempt againſt the King 
« of Scotland. | 

8. Laſtly, the ſaid Queen has by means of her 
« partiſans in Scotland endeavoured to draw into her 
* power the ſaid King's infant ſon, now Prince of 
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“ Scotland, upon pretence that he would be fafer in 
* England ; but the truth is, that the Engliſh wb- 
„man would ſerve this King by the means of this 
* his ſon, if ſhe had him in her hands, as ſhe ferved 
the ſame King's father and mother by his means, 
„when the had him in her power, which was raking 
away their kingdom and life, And thus the King 
of Scotland has no other recourſe to reſcue him 
from theſe dangers, than to endeavour to uyite him- 
„ ſelf with the See Apoſtolic and with the King ef 
“Spain, and for this reaſon the ſaid King ordered the 
“ following propoſals to be made, in order to a confe- 
« deracy with Spain.” _ N it 


The offers of the. moſt invincible King, of Scotland 
to his Catholic Majeſty for the advantage of both 
Kings and Kingdoms. alt 460% onntint 4 


1. In the firſt place, to reconcile himſelf and his King- 
dom to the See Apoſtolic, and to give his Holineſs fatiſ- 
action in this particular; and to concar in the extirpa- 
tion of all herefies in the Kingdoms of Scotland, England, 
and Ireland. | Tt 

2. To conclude a league offenſive and defetifrve with 
the King of Spain againſt all the Princes in the world, 
of what fort ſoever.. | | ED nerf 

3. To make war immediately on the Queen: of Eng- 
land, and to declare himſelf her enemy, oppoſing al! 
her defigns in Scotland, England, Ireland, and other 
parts. ; | F F671 1 | 

4. To be immediately reconciled to all the Earls and 
other Scotch Noblemen, aubo have taken arms for the 
Catholic Religion, or are baniſhed for it; who ſpall all 
be reflored ta their eftates, goods, and honours, and the 
King will join with them, and be rulid by their advice, 
and will honour, defend, and cheriſh them, and all athers, 
that are Catholics. 3 42 T4681 | 

5. The King will protect and ſupport all the Engliſh 
and Iriſh Catholics, that Gall fly from the perſecution 
in England, and will give them liberty and ſecurity 
to live after the Catholic manner in all his dominions of 
Scotland. | . | | | 

6. He will withdraw out of all the dominions of © 
Flanders and France all the Scots, that ſerve the here- 
tics, or againſt the King of Spain, and will enjoin them 
upon pain of death not to ſerve any Prince againſt the 
faid Xing. wh” % I. bagit 

7. He will ſupply the King of Spain with toooo 
ſoldiers againſt any enemy of his, and this at the King of 
Spain's charge, as long as the ſaid King of Scotland 
does not obtain the Crown of England; but as ſion as he 
has obtained it, he ſhall furniſh the ſame number at his 
own coſt, till the King of Spain ſhall have put an end to 
the wars in Flanders. 778 | 

8. The King of Scotland will ſend two: Embaſſadors 
of the prime Nobility, and the grealeſt in the Kingdom, 
to refide at the two Courts of Spain and Flanders, and 
by their means matters ſhail be more particularly ad- 
juſted. TT 1 
9. Furthermore, the King of Scotland offers to deliver 
up to the King of Spain his ſon, the Prince of Scotland, 
for the greater ſecurity of all theſe ſiipulations ; and 
that this ſhall be done immediately, if his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty /hall pleaſe io conclude this league, and to conſent 


10 ſuch things as are demanded, which are theſe that 
follow, | 


The things which the moſt invincible King of Scot- 
land demands of his Catholic Majeſty for con- 


„ cluding of the league between both the Kings and 
Kingdoms. 


* 1. Firſt, that neither the King of Spain, nor any 
other in his right, nor by his means, favour, nor 
aſſiſtance, do pretend to any right to the Crowns of 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, by any way of 
ſucceſſion, admiſſion, conqueſt, or other manner of 
* pretenſion. 
* 2, That the King of Spain ſhall openly aſſiſt 
* the King of Scotland towards attaining the Crown 
©« of England and of Scotland; and that to this ef- 
«« fect, he ſhall furniſh twelve - thouſand men, armed 
and paid, during all the time, that the war ſhall 
<« laſt againſt the Queen of England; and moreover, 
« five hundred thouland ducats in money to be paid 
«6 to 


66 
6 


* 
6c 
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WIT 


WIT TICHIUS (CHRISTOPHER) Profeſſor of Divinity in Leyden, got repu- 
tation, among other particulars, by his - introducing the Carteſian principles into the 


Divinity Schools. 


He was born in Sileſia the 7th of October 1625. 


His father, who 


at firſt was a Lutheran, turned Calviniſt at the Duke of Brieg's Court, and was Miniſter 
there, in quality of Vice-ſuperintendant of the whole territory of Brieg, His ſon, whoſe 


&« to the ſaid King of Scotland, to begin the faid 
«© war. 5 

« 3, That from henceforward the King of Spain 
« ſhall treat with none but the King of Scotland, 
« and with the Miniſters he ſhall appoint, of matters 
« relating to this league; and not with any other of 


„ his ſubjects, though they be Earls, and great Lords, 


« and Catholics, without his leave and conſent ; for it 
« js juſtice, that the King be preferied before all his 
«« {ubjects. | | . 
„4. That the King of Spain do give order for 
4% appointing a certain form of trade and commerce 


4 throughout his kingdoms and dominions, for the 


4 Scottiſh Merchants, as they have in other parts, by 
« the name of a ſtaple ; and that they may have 
„their judges, rights, franchiſes, © and privileges in 
«trade, to the advantage of both kingdoms. | 
<« 5. That his Catholic Majeſty order an Embaſſa- 
4 dor to be ſent into Scotland, to reſide in that 
Court, and to diſpoſe affairs to his Majeſty's 
„ liking. 8 W 
„6. That Colonel Simple a Scotchman be imme- 


* diately ſent into Flanders, that the King may make 


* uſe of him upon theſe occaſions. 

«« -, That his Catholic Majeſty do order a truſty, 
« diſcreet, and experienced perſon to be ſent with 
** this agent and commiſſary into Scotland, who may 
5 ſee the poſture affairs are in, and diſcourſe with 
the King of Scotland, and bring with him full 
orders in all points, and the poſſibility, facility, or 


«« difficulty there may be in performing all thoſe con- 


tracts and offers, 97 | 
At Toledo the 15th of June 1596. 
: > | 40 John Ogleby.“ 


1 Together with this Ogleby the King of Scot: 


land's agent came in his company from Rome John 


« Cecil an Engliſhman, who had lived many years in 
Scotland, and was acquainted, and had much con- 
„ verſed with the Earls of Angus, Arrol, (Huntley, 
and other Lords, who had declared in favour of 
ce the Catholic Religion, and was by them firſt ſent 
« into Spain, and afterwards to Rome, to oppoſe all 
this negotiation and contrivance of the King of 
„Scotland, and by ſome Engliſh Politicians and He- 
* retics, who oppoſed the King therein; by this 


* means to affure the ſucceſſion, which he pretends to 
the Crown of England; and to this effect, the ſaid 


Cecil preſented ſeveral memorials to his Catholic 
«© Majeſty of the following purport, viz. 1. Againſt 
„ the perſon of Pury Ogleby or John Ogleby, a Scot, 
* and his negotiation. - 2. Difficulties on the part of 
* the King of Scotland.” Under this head we have 
the following words: © It is looked upon as very 
certain that he [the King] not only conſented to his 
„ mother's death, writing a letter to the Engliſh 
Queen, which begun with theſe words, The dead do 
not bite Ic. but that he allo promoted the ſame by 
«« means of his Embaſſador the Matter Gray, a politi- 
cal Catholic, who then reſided in Londov, as he has 
** ſince confeſſed and affirmed.” 'Theſe memorials are 
given at length; and we are told, that purſuant here- 
*© unto Ogleby the agent was diſpatched, and a Portu- 
«© gueſle Gentleman was appointed at Madrid to go with 
him into Scotland, according as he himſelf deſired; 
«© but afterwards the agent changed his mind, and 


_ © after having accepted of the ſaid companion, he 


left him at the Court of Madrid, and went away, 


without taking leave, to Valencia and Barcelona, 


«© where he put on a gold chain of 500 ducats, which 
the King's Secretary Idiaques had preſented him in 
« his Majeſty's name; and within a few days after 
< arrived at the Court of Madrid the Secretary Ste- 
„ phen de Ibarra, with whom Ogleby had tranſacted 
* much in Flanders ; and then obſerving what he 
had propoſed and treated with his Majeſty, he 
found it was of a very different ſtrain from what 
** he had treated with him about in Flanders; for 


Stephen de Ibarra ſaid, that Ogleby had confeſſed 


„to him, that he went and was ſent by the King of 


article 


Scotland, and by ſome Heretics and Politicians to 
_ * rouſe up ſome people's ſpleen, and make them 
* friends to the King of Scotland againſt the King 
* of Spain; and that he had conferred with Paget 
and Gifford, and other Engliſhmen of that herd; 
and that he knew it was all partiality and paſſion, 
* and that the King of Scotland was an Heretic, and 
* that this agent being a Catholic, he wovld manage 
affairs the contrary: way from what the Heretics 
and Politicians aimed at; and hereupon he had a 
<< promiſe made him by the ſaid Secretary of 1000 
“ ducats penſion per month, and ſo he went away to 
Italy; and the ſaid Secretary being afterwards in- 
formed, that this man had negotiated fo contrary to 
what he had promiſed, he defired, that for his own 


_ © vindication he might be ſtopped till matters were 
< inquired into, and accordingly he is at this time 
detained at Barcelona, but with very good uſage, 


A 
* 


A 
* 


till it can be known, whether the King of Scotland 
« ſent him, or gave him any ſuch commiſſion or cre- 
« dentials ; and this is all that has been hitherto done 
“ in this affair, | . 
„Madrid, Decemb. 1. 1596. 


All our Hiſtorians are ſilent about the tranſaction, to 
which theſe papers relate, That there was about this 
time a Scotch agent at Rome, we learn expreſsly 
from Cardinal D'Oſſat, who in a letter to Monſieur 
Villeroy of the laſt of February 1596, tells him (i), 


(s) Dot, 


Wil eft vrai, que I Ecofſois, dont vous faites mention, eft Tatra, vol. a. 


venu par dega, 


de Monſieur le Cardinal Aldobrandin. He acknow- 


ledges, that he could not give him an exact account 
of his negotiation ; but, ſays he, bien penſe je ne ne 


tromper de guere, en croyant, comme je fais, qu'il eff ici 
pour tacher a induire le Pape ſous le pretexte acoutum de 
la Religion Catboligue, a favoriſer de ſon autorits & 
moyens, quelque que ceux qui Penvoyent ont en ces pais la. 
Further, that'a treaty was then on foot between the 
Kings of Spain and Scotland ſeems (though obſcurely) 


to be hinted at in another letter of the Cardinal 


D'Offat to Henry IV, dated the 19th of July 1596, 


wherein he tells him (2), that he had that day had (2) Vol, 2. pag. 


& a traits avec li Pape par le moyen >a 2 


audience of the Pope, & at dit a S. S. le contenu de la 212. 


Lettre du Duc de Seſſe, ſurpriſe & dechifrie touchant le 
Roy d Ecofſe ; d quoi S. S. wa rien repondu, fi non gue 
lors que je lui ai demands Sil wouleit, que V. M. lui 
envyat la Leltre originale, il a repondu, qu'il netoit 
point beſoin. And adds, i/ eft ainfi retenu a parler en 
telles chaſes, afin qu'on nepuiſſe reconnditre de quel cõti 
il panche, ni decouwrir rien de ſes intentions. But in 
the laſt place, the negotiation itſelf is expreſsly men- 
tioned in a letter of Sir Henry Neville's to Secretary 
Cecil, dated the 27th of June 1599, in which after 
he had given him a very particular account of the 
different views and defigns of the Engliſh fugitive 
Catholics abroad, he ſays ; I have been acquainted with 
a negotiation of the Lord of Ogleby from the King «of 
Scotland with the King of Spain in the year 1596. 
There are points of great importance contained in it; 


and if your honour have not ſeen it, I think 1 ſhall be 


able to procure a copy of it. All which, I think, 


« ſays Mr. Sawyer (3), amounts to a ſufficient proof (4) Notes on B, 
of the fact itſelf. The perſon, from whom he re- 1. of Sir R. 


*« ceived the copy of this negotiation, I conceive to 
« have been Charles Paget, who in this and other 
“letters of Sir Henry Neville, is recommended to her 
« Majeſty's Grace, as a perſon able to do her good 
« ſervice, and is likewiſe taken notice of in the ne- 
« potiation itſelf, as one with whom Ogleby treated 
„ in Flanders. I will not preſume to determine whe- 
ether he was really ſent by the King upon this er- 
* rand, (though I think Cecil's own objections, who 
appears quite throughout to have been avowedly in 
« the intereſt of Bothwwe// and the reſt of the Popiſh 
Lords, are a ftrong proof, that he was) ſince it 
«« appears by the papers themſelves, that he was con- 
« fined at Barcelona upon that account.“ 
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article we are now 27 was ſent to Bremen, there to ſtudy the Law in 16423 but 
he ſoon left that kind of ſtudy, to devote himſelf to that of Divinity, in which he 
made a great progreſs in Bremen, in Groningen and Leyden. The firſt employment he 
exerciſed in the Univerſities was beſtowed upon him in 1651; he being appointed Pro- 
feſſor in ordinary in Mathematics at Herborn in the county of Naſſau, with leave to 
inſtruct privately pupils in Divinity. This poſt was ſo unpleafing to him, that he left 
it ſoon after, and went and taught in the College of Duiſberg in the territory of Cleves, 
where he alſo exerciſed the miniſterial ſunctions, from the year 1633. This college 
having been made an Univerſity in 1655, Wittichius was there admitted to his Doctor's 
degree, in Philoſophy and Divinity, and went to Nimeguen there to profeſs Divinity, 
which he did ſixteen years. As the writings he had publiſhed, and moſt of which turned 
on matters, partly theological and partly philoſophical, according to the Carteſian ſyſtem, 
procured him a great number of preſents ; this, on the other hand, only made him better 
known, and thereby he was judged qualified to teach Divinity at Leyden, the chief 
Univerſity in the United Provinces. He entered upon his employment in November 


1671, and exerciſed it till his death, and having a great crowd of auditors, to which 


(a) Gronovius, in 
Crat. funebr. 


Cbriſt. Vitticbii. 


Preface to 
i ch edition 


een of a Latin ſchool was opened at Shenſton in the ſame county, where his father, a private 


not only the clearneſs of his ideas contributed, but alſo his attachment to the doctrines 


of Des Cartes and Cocceius, which party indeed is leaſt in favour with the men in 
power in Holland, but is moſt agreeable to the youth, and thoſe who ſet up for men of 
wit. Wittichius died the 19th of May 1887. His chief works are, Conſenſus veritatis 
in Scriptura divina & infallibili revelatæ cum veritate pbiloſophica d Carteſio detecta. Theo- 


logia Pacifica. Exercitationes Theologice. Cauſa Spiritus Sancti. Commentarius in Epiſto- 


lam ad Romanos. Since his death his brother, a Counſellor in Aix la Chapelle, publiſhed 
the Anti-Spinoza, and ſome notes on Des Cartes's Meditations (a), Feat 


© WOLLASTON (WILLIAM) was deſcended of a family, which appears to 
have been ancient and conſiderable in Staffordſhire [A], and born on the 26th of March 
1659 at Coton-Clanford in that county (a). When he was in the tenth year of his age, 


-::vr-delineat= Gentleman of ſmall fortune, then reſided; and our author was immediately ſent to the 


e2, Ag: fo 


maſter of it for ſuch inſtruction as he was capable to give him; and continued near 


two years under his care. Afterwards he was ſent to Lichfield ſchool, in which a great 
confuſion ſoon after happened, and the Magiſtrates of the City turned the maſter out 
of the ſchool-houſe. Many ſcholars followed the ejected Mafter ; and Mr. Wollaſton 
among the reſt, who remained with him, till he quitted his ſchool, which was about 
three years; and then, the ſchiſm being ended, he returned into the free-ſchool, and 
continued there about a year. This was all the ſchooling Mr. Wollafton ever had ; and 


this time was paſſed not without uneaſineſs. For though he was always a great lover of 


his book, and deſirous of improvement, yet the rudeneſs of a great ſchool was particu- 
larly diſagreeable to his nature; and what was ſtill worſe, he began to be much infeſted 
with the head-ach, which ſeems to have been conſtitutional in him. Upon the 18th of 
June 1674 he was admitted a Penſioner in Sidney-College in Cambridge, being then 
ſo much upwards of fifteen years of age as from the 26th of the preceding March. 
But here he laboured under various diſadvantages, to which a perſon fo circumſtanced as 
he then was, could not but be ſubject. He had no acquaintance in the College, nor 


even in the Univerſity (to which he was come a country lad from a country ſchool ;) few 


books or materials to work with; no aſſiſtance or direction from any body, nor ſufficient 
confidence to ſupply that defect by inquiring from others. Add to this, that his ſtate of 


health was not quite firm; and that his allowance was by no means more than ſufficient for 


() Ibid, pag. 4, 


bare neceſſaries. However, under all theſe diſadvantages he acquired a great degree of repu- 


tation in the Univerſity; perhaps too much, for had it been leſs, it might have eſcaped the tax 
of envy, which probably was the cauſe of his miſſing a preferment in the College, which 
a young man of his character had reaſon to expect (b). Upon the 29th of September 


168 1 he left the Univerſity, being then twenty two years and an half old. He had 


commenced Maſter of Arts the ſummer before; and it ſeems to have been about this 


time, that he took Deacon's Orders. From Cambridge he went to pay his duty to his 
father and mother, who now lived at Great Bloxwyche, having firſt made a three weeks 
viſit to the then head of this branch of the family, his couſin Wollaſton of Shenton in 
Leiceſterſhire. He remained at Bloxwyche with his father and mother, whom he had 
Qi + 3 | nor 


[A Deſended of a family, which appears to have brother of the ſame branch ſprung Sir John Wollaſton, 
been. ancient and conſiderable in Sta ſfordſbire.] It was. Lord Mayor of London, well known in that city at the 
long ſince divided into two branches; the former of time of the late civil war. Our author was * a ſecond 
which continued ſeated in that county, but the latter ſon of a third ſon of a ſecond fon of a ſecond ſon, 
was in proceſs of time tranſplanted into other counties. though, notwithſtanding this ſeries of younger bro- 


18g 


The head of the ſecond branch flouriſhed formerly at ** thers, bis grandfather, who ſtands in the middle of (r) Preface to 


Oncot in Staffordſhire ; but of late years at Shenton' in © it, had had a conſiderable eſtate both real and 
Leiceſterſhire, and was poſſeſſed of a very conſiderable © perſonal, together with an office of 700 J. per 


eſtate in thoſe and other counties. From this ſecond © ann (1).” 


branch was our author deſcended ; and from a younger 
Vol. X. | | A a a 


the ſixth edition 
of the Religions 
Nature delineats 


ed, pag. 4, 5 
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not ſeen for many years before, till May or June 1682; about which time, feeing no 
proſpe& of preferment, he ſo far conformed himſelf to the circumſtances of his fortune 
as to become Aſſiſtant to the Head-maſter of Birmingham-ſchool, who readily embraced 
the opportunity of ſuch a co-adjutor, and conſidered Mr. Wollaſton as one, who pru- 
dentially ſtooped to an employment below what he might have reaſonably pretended to. 
And his couſin of Shenton was far from being diſpleaſed at this inſtance of his relati- 
on's humble induſtry. In a ſhort time he got a ſmall Lecture at a chapel about two 
miles diſtant 3. but he did the duty the whole Sunday, which together with the buſineſs of 
a great free-ſchool, for about four years, begun to break his conſtitution ; and, if conti- 
nued, had probably overcome it quite, though. the Stamina of it were naturally very 
ſtrong. During this ſpace he likewiſe ſuffered many anxieties, and underwent a great 
deal of trouble and uneaſineſs, in order to extricate two of his brothers from ſome in- 
conveniences, to which their own imprudencies had ſubjected them. And in the good 
offices which he did them at this time, he ſeems to have rather over- acted his part; for 
he indulged his affection for them more than was conſiſtent with a due regard to his own 
welfare, as he was then circumſtanced. When he had been about four years at Bir- 
mingham, he was choſen ſecond Maſter of the ſchool, in which there were three Maſters, 
two Aſſiſtants, and a Writing-maſter. It was pretended that he was too young to be 
Head-maſter of fo great a ſchool ; but in reality the old Maſter was turned out, in or- 
der to make way for a particular perſon to ſucceed him. In this matter ſome of the 
Governors themſelves owned, that Mr. Wollaſton had wrong done him. He kept this 
new ſtation about two years. It was worth to him about ſeventy pounds per annum. 
Upon this occaſion he took Prieſt's Orders; for the words of the charter were interpreted 
to require, that the Maſters ſhould be in thoſe Orders, and yet muſt take no Eccleſiaſtical 
preferment (c). Auguſt the 19th 1688 Mr. Wollaſton of Shenton died; his will gave 
a new and great turn to our author's affairs, who found himſelf intitled by it to a very 
ample eſtate [B]. Such a ſudden and advantageous alteration of affairs would have in- 
toxicated many perſons ; but the fame firmneſs of mind, which ſupported him under the 
preſſures of his more adverſe fortune, inabled him to bear his proſperity with modera- 
tion ; and his Religion and Philoſophy taught him to maintain a due equanimity under 
either extreme. In November 1688 he came to London; and upon the 26th of No- 
vember the year following, he married Mrs. Catharine Charlton, daughter of Mr. Ni- 
cholas Charlton, an eminent Citizen of London, a fine woman, with a good fortune, 
and a moſt excellent character. They lived extremely happy in each other, till her death 
left him a mournful widower upon the 21ſt of July 1720. By her he had eleven children, 
of whom four died in his life-time ; the reſt ſurvived him. He may moſt truly be faid 
to have ſettled in London, for he ſeldom went out of it. He took no delight in unne- 
ceſſary journies; and for above thirty years before his death had not been abſent from 
his habitation in Charter-Houſe Square ſo much as one whole night. In this his ſettle- 


ment in London he choſe a private, retired, and ſtudious life [CJ]. In 1691 he pub- 


[B) Auguſt the 19th 1688 Mr. Wollaſton of Shenton 
died; his wwill gave a new and great turn io our author's 
affairs, who found himſelf intitled by it to a very ample 


eflate.] The circumſtances previous to this were as 


follow. The late chief maſter of Birmingham-ſchoo], 


a valuable and good old man, for whom Mr. Wollaſ- 


ton of Shenton had an eſteem, retired, after he was 
obliged to quit that ſchool, to his brother's houſe in 
the neighbourhood of Shenton. He once or twice waited 
upon Mr. Wollaſton of Shenton, and undoubtedly in- 
formed him of the charaQter, learning, converſation, 


and conduct of our author; which he was very capa- 


ble of doing, becauſe they had lived together till the 
time of the old Gentleman's leaving Birmingham. 
Mr. Wollaſton of Shenton having now lately loſt his 


only ſon, and never intending (as appears from his 


whole conduct) to give his eſtate to his daughters, pur- 
ſued his father's deſign of continuing it in the male 
line, and reſolved to ſettle it upon our author's uncle 
and father (his own firſt couſin) and his neareſt male re- 


lations) in the ſame proportions and manner, in which it 


had been intailed formerly upon them by his father. 
And accordingly he made ſuch a ſettlement, ſubject 
however to a. revocation. Our author all this while 
applied himſelf to his buſineſs, and never ſo much as 
waited upon his couſin, or employed any one to ſpeak 
or act any thing in his behalf, though many then 
blamed him for not doing ſo. Only one viſit he made 
him in the November before his death, leſt a total 
abſence ſhould be taken for ingratitude. He went 
upon a Saturday in the afternoon, gave him a ſermon 
the next day, received his hearty thanks, and the next 


morning told him, that he came only to pay thoſe re- 


ſpects, which were due from him, and to thank him for 


all his favours ; and having done that, deſired leave to 


return to the duties of his ſtation ; but not one ſyllable 


liſhed 


did he ſpeak, or even inſinuate, in relation to his eſtate. 
His couſin diſmiſſed him with great kindneſs, and by 
his looks and manner ſeemed to have a particular re- 
gard for him, but diſcovered nothing of his intention 
by words. He uſed to employ perſons privately to ob- 
ſerve our author's behaviour, who little ſuſpected any 
ſuch matter; and his behaviour was found to be ſuch, 
that the ſtricter the obſervations were upon it, the more 
they turned to his advantage. In fine, Mr. Wollaſton 
of Shenton became ſo thoroughly ſatisfied of our au- 


thor's merit, that he revoked the beforementioned ſettle- 
ment, and made a will in his favour. In Auguſt fol- 


lowing that Gentleman fell ſick, and ſent ſecretly to 
our author to come over to him as of his own accord 


without any notice of his illneſs. He complied with 


the meſſage, and ſtaid ſome days at Shenton. But 
whilſt he was gone home again, under a promiſe of 


returning, his couſin died. The circumſtances relating 


to the means whereby Mr. Wollaſton came to the 
«« poſſeſſion of his eſtate, and the ſteps which led 
to it, have been the more minutely particularized 
here, becauſe common fame has ſomehow caught up 


and forwarded a groundleſs imagination, that our 


* author was an abſolute ſtranger to the former poſ- 
«« ſeſlor and his family, and happened to fall into his 
« company by mere accident at an inn. Which is ſo 
far from being true or even bearing any reſemblance 
A 
very eſtate had been twice entailed upon Mr. Wol- 

“ laſton's uncle and father (2).” | 
IC] II this his ſettlement in London he choſe a private, 
retired, and fludious life.) His carriage was neverthe- 
leſs free and open. He aQted like one, who aimed at 
ſolid and real content, rather than ſhew and grandeur ; 
and manifeſted his diſlike of power and dignity by re- 
fuſing one of the higheſt preferments in the Church, 
— — * | when 


to truth, that they were very near relations, and this 


(2) Ibid, page 6 
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liſhed at London in 8vo a book intitled, The Deſign of Part of | the Book of Ecdefraſtes* 
or the Unreaſonableneſs of Men's reſtleſs Contentions for the preſent Enjoyments repreſented in 
an Enghſh Poem [D]; but that not being ſo correct as he could have wiſhed, he was 


when it was offered to him. He endeavoured to ex- 
cel in ſincerity and uſeful ſenſe more than in formalities 
and trifles. He had now books and leiſure ; and it 
was no ſmall uſe he made of them. He was perfectly 
acquainted with the elementary parts of learning, and 
with the learned languages, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabic, &c. He thought it neceſſary to add to theſe 
ſuch a degree of Philoſophy and criticiſm, as ſeemed 
likely to be uſeful to him ; Mathematical ſciences, or 
at leaſt the fundamentals of them; the general Philo- 
ſophy of Nature; the hiſtory and antiquities of the 
more known and noted States and Kingdoms, and ſuch 
like erudition. And in order to attain the knowledge 
of true Religion and the diſcovery of truth ſthe points, 
which he always had particularly in view, and to 
which he chiefly directed all his ſtudies) he diligently 
inquired into the idolatries of the heathens, and made 
Himſelf maſter of the ſentiments, rites, and learning 
of the Jews, the hiſtory of the firſt ſettlement of Chriſ- 
tianity, and the opinions and practices introduced into 
it ſince. In the mean time he exerciſed and improved 
his mind by throwing off prejudices, uſing himſelf to clear 
- Images, obſerving the influence and extent of Axioms, 
the nature and force of conſequences, and the method 
of inveſtigating truth. In general, he accuſtomed him- 
ſelf to think much. By this method indeed he was 
rather qualified for private inſtruction, than accom- 
pliſhed for public converſation and ſhew ; but the latter 
was not his point. He looked upon that ſpecious ſort 
of knowledge, which often gains a man the reputation 
of a Scholar at a cheap rate, to be a falſe learning, and 
of no kind of ſervice to him, who was in queſt of real 
knowledge. He was of opinion too, that a man might 
eaſily read too much; and he conſidered the Hellus 
Librorum and the true ſcholar as two very different 
characters. The love of truth and reaſon made him 


love free thinking, and, as far as the world would bear 


It, free ſpeaking too, This tended, he thought, to the 
diſcovery of error. Though he was not inſenſible, 
that this might render him leſs acceptable to many 
Perſons ; to thoſe, who perhaps have only juſt ſenſe 
enough to perceive their own weakneſs, or judge 
of things by the vogue they bear, or the reſpect they 
have to their own intereſt or party, or can bear nei- 


ther the trouble of an honeſt inquiry themſelves, nor 


yet that another ſhould know what they do not know 
and in ſhort, to every prejudiced perſon whatſoever. 
But he took all opportunities to aſſert ſeriouſly and 
inculcate ſtrenuouſly the being and perfections of God, 
his providence both general and particular, the obliga- 
tions we are under to adore him, the reaſonableneſs 
of all virtue, the immateriality and immortality of the 
ſoul, future rewards and puniſhments, and other high 
and eſſential points of Natural Religion and the Chriſ- 
In fine, to reaſon impartially, and 
to know where to ſtop,” was the mark he always aim- 
ed at. And he loved trath, not in ſpeculation only, 
but alſo in practice, for he loved punctual honeſty. 
he likewiſe delighted in method and regularity, and 
choſe to have his labours and refreſhments periodical ; 
and that his family and friends ſhould obſerve the pro- 
per ſeaſons of their revolutions. The reverſe of this 
being the prevailing temper, or at leaſt practice of 
mankind, oftentimes either deprived him of converſa- 
tion, or rendered it diſagreeable to him. The general 
charaQter of his nature was, that it was tender and 
ſenfible. This tenderneſs diſpoſed him to feel and com- 
paſſionate the miſeries of others; inſomuch that he many 
times ſuffered more perhaps in another man's caſe than 


the man did in his own. This tenderneſs induced him 


always to endeavour to ſatisfy and convince in caſes, 
where he might have commanded moſt deſpotically 
and abſolutely. Though it is not improbable, that in 
this he was frequently miſunderſtood, as if he meant 
to chide, when he only intended to explain and con- 
vince. To this tenderneſs may alſo be aſcribed that 
exceſſive modeſty and diffidence of himſelf, which 
made him delight in privacy and retirement, and in- 
capacitated him in a great meaſure from appearing 
in public at all like what he really was, and even oc- 
caſioned him ſometimes to ſeem inferior to thoſe, who 


afterwards 


exceeded him in nothing but forwardneſs and conceit. 
Something of this might indeed be owing to the de- 
preſſion of his ſpirits in his younger days. From the 
ſame cauſes might ariſe his ſtrong apprehenſion of the 
unreaſonableneſs and injuſtice of thoſe, who were de- 
ſignedly the beginners of quarrels or abuſes, or invaded 
without provocation another's good name. The ſame 
tenderneſs rendered him in a high manner ſenſible of 
the deſertion, unkindneſs, or indifference of friends. 
He never indulged his paſſions to the hurt of any one. 
If in any reſpect he ſhewed that he was not ſo com- 
plete a Stoic as to have eradicated his paſſions, or ſo 
perfect a Philoſopher, as never to be ſurprized by them, 
it was in the eſcape of an haſty word or expreſſion now 
and then, when he was put off his guard by hurries, 
indiſpoſitions, or ſuch like occaſions. Yet he was not 
always angry, when the urgency of buſineſs, the 
ſlraitneſs of time, the importunity of impertinent peo- 
ple, or the like, cauſed him to talk louder or quicker 
than ordinary ; nor often (if at all) without ſufficient 
reaſon ; nor ever ſo angry with any one elſe, as he 
would be with himſelf for having been ſo. In ſhort, 
if every one would reſtrain their anger within the 
ſame bounds as he did, there might be an haſty word 
or expreſſion dropped ſometimes upon provocation or 
indiſpoſition, but there wou!d never be reſentment, 
wrath, or quarrel more in the world. He was moſt 
remarkably chearful and lively in private converſa- 
tion, and by his inclination ready as well as by his 
treaſutes of learning abundantly qualified to be ſervice- 
able to all ſorts of perſons. This rendered his com- 


pany agreeable, and himſelf worthy to be courted by 


the learned and virtuous. But a general acquaintance 
was what he never cultivated, and it grew more and 
more his averſion. $0 that he paſſed his days moſtly 
at home with a few friends, with whom he could en- 
Joy an agreeable relaxation of mind; and receive all 
the advantages of a ſincere and open friendſhip. This 
exceſſive retirement was however attended with ſome 
inconveniences : his intimates were dropping off, and 


their places remained unſupplied ; his own infirmities 


were increaſing ; the frequent remiſſion of ſtudy grow- 
ing more and more neceſſary, and his ſolitudes at the 
ſame time becoming leſs and lefs pleaſant and agree- 
able 3). 


187 


[D} Is 1691 be publihed at Lenden in 80 & Bool, (3) Ibid. pig. 6, 
entitled, The Deſign of part of the book of Eccleſi- 9, 10, 17, 12. 


aſtes, &c.] In the Epiſtle to the Reader, which is 
ſubſcribed V. V. he writes thus: The following 
poem is not the effect of any extraordinary {kill, 
„ which I pretend to in poetty; but was firſt begun 
merely as the exerciſe and diverſion of a few hours, 
% that I was not capable of ſpending better. For 
* though (as you will imagine) I had never made my 
© poetry my buſineſs, nor ever intended to try whether 
« I had any genius that way; yet I had in courſe 


1 


** thors, had now and then admired the performances 
of our own countrymen, had learned in ſome meaſure 
* how to form ideas of things in mind, and got ſome 
„ rude and more general conceptions of the nature of 
e poeſy ; which was enough for my purpoſe, who pro- 
«« pounded but to fill up ſome odd unſerviceable vacan- 
<« cies in my time, and by being employed about a 
proper ſubje& to deceive them more inſenſibly. But 
„] was not long permitted thus quietly to entertain 
© myſelf ; the ſame cauſes, that diſabled me for bet- 
*« ter things, increaſing upon me, and diſabling me 
„ for this too. So in ſhort, the few indigeſted mate- 
« rials, which I had collected among my own 
thoughts in order to a poem, were thrown by and for- 
« gotten. In this ſtate of neglect they lay for ſome 
« years, till lately, tumbling over ſome other trifles, 
« T found them in the heap, and could not let them 
e paſs, inconſiderable as they were, without reflection 
e upon thoſe circumſtances, which put me _ this 
« Eſſay. At laſt being once engaged in meditation, 
« and led by it from one thing to another, I concluded | 
« to go on with what I had begun, and after my 
«« manner to finiſh it. This I have done, and {which 
is more} for ſome reaſon or other (forgive me, rf 


(as others do) read ſome of the Latin and Greek au- 
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afterwards earneſtly deſirous to ſuppreſs it (d). He printed likewiſe in 1703 a ſhort. 


Latin Grammar, which he had written for the uſe of his family. In 1724 he publiſhed 
at London in 4to his celebrated book, called, The Religion of Nature delineated , in 


« der) have made it public too.“ He afterwards ob- 
ſerves i) that this poem repreſents the deſign but of 
part of the book of Ecclefiaſftes. This book, ſays he, 7 
take to be a collection of thoughts concerning happineſs, in 
which the penman ſhews ſometimes by what it is attain- 
able, and ſometimes by what it is not. In the negative 
part of it he taxes nothing more than the eager defigns 
and immoderate labours of mankind, which they un- 
dertake only for the ſake of ſecular advantages. There- 
fore having juſt mentioned the general vanity of the world, 
he immediately infers the unreaſonableneſs of this human 
drudgery for the things of it, and of expecting happineſs 
from them. But tf this unreaſonableneſs ſhould not be 
evident enough from a bare fingle aſſertion of vanity in 
fublunary things, he enumerates ſome 3 wanities 
and evils, that affect theſe worldly labours ; proving that 
men get by them either nothing, or but that which is 
tranfient and unſatisfafory. This he does, as occaſion 
ſerves, through the whole treatiſe ; but the principal place, 
where he infiſts longeſt upon it, and in the moſt uninter- 
rupted ſeries, is from the beginning to chap. 4. v. 7. 
and this is that part, which I have endeavoured to give 
the drift and intention of. He then proceeds to give us 
his notions of poetry as follows (4) ; *©* Hiftory, I 
« ſuppoſe, is addreſſed to the underſtanding or appre- 
«© henſior, and its excellencies are the truth of the 
« relatious, a natural and clear diſpoſition of things, 
*« ſhewing their mutual connexions and dependencies, 
* and an apt and lively expreſſion, that leaves ſuffici. 
« ent images of them upon the reader's mind. Ora- 
4 zory directs itſelf not only to the underſtanding, but 
< alfoto the judgment, or ſome paſſion apt to lead the 
«© perſon, in whom it is raiſed, into aſſent; and its 
« virtues are therefore cloſe and concluſive arguments; 
<« a powerful application to the love or hatred, fear or 
% hope, compaſſion or ſeverity of the auditory ; a 
method unforced and eaſy to be comprehended ; lan- 
« guage, that is ſtrong or taking; and a period agree- 
„ able to the matter, and falling gratefully upon the 
« ear. But now Poetry penetrates through all theſe to 
* the admiration alſo; not only informs or perſuades, 
* but exceedingly and above all delights us too, en- 
« tertains our fancy, and curdles our blood. Here 
< then every thing is more exalted ; if the argument 
« be hiſtorical, it is not told directly, but with con- 
« trivance and unexpected ſurprizes (— per ambages, 
% deorumgue miniſteria, & fabuloſum ſententiarum tor- 
« mentum precipitandus eft liber ſpiritus, ut potius furen- 
* tis animi vaticinatio adpareat, quam religioſæ oratio- 


« nis ſub teſtibus fides, ſays Petr. Arbiter) when the world 


«a 
* 


„ js to be convinced of the worth of any perſon or 


« thing, it is either inſinuated with more art, or diſ- 
4% played in more lofiy ſtrains : when any affed ion is 
“ to be moved or allayed, it is handled with more 
* exactneſs: in fine, the ſubjects and copies inſiſted 
** upon in purſuit of them are both more ſelect; the - 
% Turwce of manners, and circumſtances of things 
„are delineated more fully and viſibly; figures are 
«© more frequent and bold; and the words are ſo placed 
„as not only to ſound well, but muſically. This I 
* take to be the general notion of Poetry, by which it 
« is differenced from the other ways of writing or 
« ſpeaking. But after all it muſt be noted, that when 
< this general account of Poetry is applied to particular 
« Poems, it riſes or falls, is more or leſs conſpicuous, 
according to their ſeveral natures, which to be ſure 
« are not all of the ſame elevation. The principal 
* kinds of poems are, either thoſe that tend to the 
% advancement of virtue, as the Epic Poem, which 
4 ſets before us the atchievements of thoſe, that have 
* been famous and heroic, as patterns for others in 
« their circumſtances : Tragedy, which teaches us not 
« to over-value or rely upon temporal advantages, by 
& the falls of thoſe, who have had the moſt of them; 
to be tender-hearted, by uſing to pity their misfor- 
« tunes ; to be couragious, by looking at their pa- 
«« tience ; and to be humble, by obſerving what the 
«« greateſt of men may come to: Oae, that excites 
& our deyotion, by ſinging the attributes of the Dei- 
« ty; or a laudable emulation, by celebrating the 
* praiſes of ſome Worthy : Eclague, which commends 


which 


* to us the innocence of rural life: and Elegy, that con- 


* tinues a pious remembrance of the deceaſed friends 


of our country, of learning or ourſelves. Or thoſe, 
« on the contrary, that tend 7o depreſs and diſcredit 
% vice; as Comedy, which preſents to view the faults 
of converſation : and Satyr, which by its arguments 
* expoſes, not ſo much men, as their unreaſonableneſs 
* and enormities.” He afterwards gives his thoughts 
concerning the nature of Satyr, and obſerves (5) ; 1. 
As to the matter of Satyr, it ſhould conſiſt 7 Argu- 
-ents againſt ſomething that is vicious or unreaſon- 
able. I now, ſays he, Lucilius brought in an evilallay 
to that perfection, which he firfl gave this latter Satyr, 
by levelling it at perſons rather than things ; but in this 
he muſt therefore be Nen ſparingly, and with more 
caution, than either he himſelf, or perhaps Horace, Per- 
ſius, or Juvenal have uſed, for a Poet in juſtice (and, J 
think, he, that pretends to diſcourage vice, ſhould not 
himſelf give an example of ſo great a one as injuſtice ) 
hath no more power over a man's name, than over his 
life or eflate. Beſides, fince perſons are made thi ſubject 
of Satyr only as vicious or unreaſonable, if the fault 
can be abſtracted from the perſon, and that 32 
without hurting this, as it will be more artificial, 
fo will it be more effectual. For thoſe reaſons Varro 
and other conſiderable men, by a contrary extreme, 
totally diſclaimed theſe perſonal reflection: of Luci- 
lius. For, to be impartial, it muſt be !eonfeſſed, there 
are caſes, when particular men may be mentioned ; as, 
when a man's wickedneſs is ſo open and underflood, that 


ſuch liberty begets no new infamy to him, or ſo very enor- 
mous, that he is become as it were an out-law to virtue 


and ſociety, or every man's prey, For in ſuch inflances 
the Poet queſtionleſs is permitted the prudent = of 4 
common privilege. Therefore 1 do not ſay, Lucilius is 
abſolutely not to be imitated in this, but that he is not 


(5) Pag. 11, 


to be imitated commonly, or awithout caution and tendtr- 
neſs. 2. As to the manner of delivering theſe argu- 


ments, ſometimes they ought to be framed by way of 
flight and derifion, as when the thing ſatyrized hath 
ſomething in its nature or circumſtances fo ridiculous, 
that it admits not ſerious treatment, or ſo mean and 
baſe, that it deſerves it not. 3. Some crimes ought 
not to be medled with but ſeriouſly , as when they are 
ſo great, of ſo deep a die, of ſuch large extent or dan- 
gerous conſequence, that it would be trifling and levity 
to pretend to ridicule them, or correct them in that 
way, which 1s fitted rather for peccadillo's and the 
fopperies of mankind; nay, and he might ſeem to be 
in a diſpoſition to commit the ſame, who could be 
merry under the ſenſe of them : or when they are but 
the effects of ignorance or infirmity, eſpecially if in- 
vincible ; and . deſerve ſo much as to be played 
with and derided. 4. Many things may be treated 


either ſeriouſly or ridiculouſly, as the Poet's judgment 


or inclination ſhall determine him. $5. Which way 
ever things are handled, whether gravely or merrily, 
the arguments ought to be appoſite and pat : and if 
beſides the reaſonableneſs of them they contain ſome- 


thing, that is uncommon or moderately daring, ſome 


peculiar turn or unuſual thought, to take the reader 
as well as convince him, they are better ſtill. 6. The 
arguments muſt be intelligible ; elſe the end of ſatyr 
is defeated. 7. In reproving ſome vices a ſpecial care 


muſt be taken not to expoſe them too nakedly or par- 


ticularly ; © I mean ſuch, /ays he (), as either natural (t) Pag. 17» 


«« modeſty reſtrains thoſe, that have not extinguiſhed 
« it, from talking of; or ſuch, as are either altogether, 


or in any part, to many unknown. Without this 


care the Satyriſt may ſet his readers a pattern of 
„ ſuch wickedneſs, as otherwiſe they had not thought 
« of; or at leaſt familiarize obſcenity and roguery to 
„ them, and ſo diſpoſe them for that, which he writes 
«« againſt, Againſt this rule Petronius Arbiter and 
« Tuvenal in many places have ſinned beyond all par- 
«© don.” 8. Laſtly, as to the character and ſtyle of 
Satyr, it is bold and free above all other. Sometimes 
it is ſo great, that nothing can be more; ſometimes 
again as low ; and ſometimes equable and middle to 
theſe ; it takes alluſions, figures, language and the 
like, ſometimes from things of the higheſt nature and 
4 eſteem, 


( 


(6 


(*) Pag. 18. 


(6) Pag. 22. 


wor 
which the picture of his life is moſt fully drawn. There you may behold him in his rea! 
character; in the humbleſt ſubraiſſion and reſignation of himſelf to the unerring will of 


the Divine Being; in his true conjugal and paternal affection to his family; in his kind 


regard and benevolence towards his fellow-creatures, according to their reſpective ſtations 
in life. For he himſelf ſteadily practiſed theſe duties and obligations, which he ſo ear- 
neſtly recommended to others. The public honours paid to his memory, and the great 
demand for this book, of which more than ten thouſand were ſold in a very few years, 
and which was tranſlated into French, are ſufficient teſtimonies of its value. He had 
in the year 1722 printed off a few copies of it for private uſe ; and as ſoon as he had 
done ſo, he began to turn his thoughts to the third Queſtion, mentioned in the beginning 
of his book, as appears from a manuſcript intitled, Heads and Materials for an anſwer 
to Queſtion 3. ſet down rudely and any how, in order to be conſidered, &c. after they are 
got into ſome order Fuly 4. 1723. Underneath which he added, They are written at 


| length (not in my ſhort-hand) that ſo if this anſwer ſhould never be finiſhed, they may however 


not be totally loſt. However in this deſign he had opportunity to make but a very ſmall 
progreſs. For it was juſt about this time, that at the inftances and perſuaſion of his 
friends he ſet about reviſing and publiſhing the work abovementioned, wherein he had 
anſwered the two firſs of the propoſed queſtions; reſolving, as ſoon as that ſhould be 
done, to return to and finiſh his anſwer to the tb:rd Queſtion. But in that he was diſ- 
appointed; for immediately after he had completed the reviſal and publication of his 
Religion of Nature delineated, an accident of breaking his arm increaſed his diſtempers, 
and accelerated his death, which happened upon the 29th of October 1724. His ſateſt 
moments were calm and eaſy, ſuch as might be expected to cloſe a life ſpent like his ; 
and he left the world, as he ſojourned in it, quietly and reſignedly. His body was interred 
at Great Finborough in Suffolk [E], one of his eſtates, and the principal reſidence of 
his now eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor in his eſtate, William Wollafton Eſq; who repreſents the 


neighbouring Borough of Ipſwich in Parliament. He wrote ſeveral works, ſome of 


4c 


wo 


* in any thing elſe. 


which he deſtroyed within the laſt two or three years of his life [F]. 


eſteem, and ſometimes from thoſe of the vileſt ; it ac- 


commodates itſelf to the matter and deſign in hand, 
when they require it ; and when they do npt, to the 


genius of the Poet, or his preſent diſpoſition. Mr. 
Wollaſton then applies all this to his purpoſe : 7 call, 


ſays he (*), the following lines, a poem, not only becauſe 
T intendea them to he ſomething abeve downright proſe, 
but more particularly becaufe 1 deſigned them for a ſatyr, 
containing arguments againſt men's ſlawiſh toils in pur ſuit 
merely of the things . 1 aworld. He anſwers ſome 
objections, which he imagined might be urged againſt 
his performance, one of which is, hat the wer/ſe, but 


eſpecially the rhimes, are weak, if not blundered ; to 


which he anſwers (6) : © I take not any rhimes, much 
«© leſs my own, to be worth either defending or ex- 
*« cuſing. For as I confeſs myſelf aukward at making 

them, ſo am I ignorant of their excellence, when 
they are made ; and as they gave me more trouble 
<< than all the reſt, ſo have they done me that other 
«+ miſchief of cramping my thoughts, and in great 
meaſure ſpoiling the verſe ; though, as it luckily 
falls out, a naughty verſe is a leſs fault in ſatyr than 
Had I been hardy enough like 
< ſome others (which too late I wiſh) to have broken 
<< a barbarous cuſtom, and freed myſelf from the zrou- 
« hleſome and modern bondage of rhiming (as Milton 
calls it) the buſineſs, which now immediately fol- 
e lows, had been ſomething better than it is.“ At 
the end of the poem is a Paraphraſe on part of 
the book of Eccleftaftes, expreſſing the ſenſe of it, and 
bow it # the ground of the foregoing poem; <vith ſome 


EE 


few notes. 


LEE His body was interred in Great Finborough in 


Suffe J. His Epitaph, written by himſelf, is as fol- 
lows : | 
Fuxta Reliquias CATHARINE ſue 
Ipfius GuLIRLMI WoLLaAsTON. 
Conditi ſunt Cineres promiſſi. 
Fuit is ( ſiguis aveat ſcire) 
Genere ortus perautiqus, nec ignobili, 
Academicis Diſeiplinis imbutus Cantabrigiæ, 
Auibus ubi fluduit per annos plus ſeptem, 
Hereditate ampla, numine favente, auctus, 
Valetudine tamen ſua parum fir mä, 
 Hominumy; corruptis Moribus & T udiciis ini git 
l expenſis ac aftimatic, 
| Vue private iter ſumpſit, | 
Fuerum ſaluti & commodis proſpicient, 
Bemis Literis animum excolens wel ablectaus; 
Ppdretii fam aty; honor ibus 
wy Etiam oblatic;s 
VOL, X. 


. nity, Ac. 


WOOD 


Veri conſcientia tacitd contentus. 
Cum wixiffet ann. 65. Di. 217. 
Curſu, quem Deus dederat, peracto, 


Fats ceffit, N. N V N. 


[F ] He wrote ſeveral works, ſome of which he de- 
firaged within the laſt two or three years of his life.} 


e are told (7), that what decays ſoever there might (7) Preface, p. 12 


be in his bodily ſtrength, be nevertheleſs retained to 
the laſt the clearneſs and perſpicuity of his thoughts. 
But perceiving his deſigns fruſtrated by the daily attacks 
of nature, and that it would be im poſſible to finiſh and 
complete them in the manner he wiſhed, it ſeems as if 
he had intended to deſtroy with his own hand the 
greateſt part of his works ; and that thoſe few manu- 
icripts, which were found after his death, were in- 
debted to the treachery of his memory for their pre- 
ſervation. . For he had within the laſt two or three 
years of his life actually burnt ſeveral treatiſes, in the 
compoſition whereof he had beſtowed no ſmall quantity 
of time and pains. The following indeed happened to 
be ſpared ; but from the place, in which they were de- 
poſited, and from ſome other circumſtances, it is pro- 
bable, that they owed their eſcape to mere forgetful- 
neſs. They were in number thirteen (beſides about 


fourſcore ſermons) viz. 1. An Hebrew Grammar. 2. 


Tyrocinia Arabica & Syriaca. 3. Specimen Vocabularii 
Biblics- Hebraici, literis noſtratibus, quantum fert Lin- 
guarum diſſonantia, deſcripti. 4. Formule guædam Ge- 
marine. 5. De wariis generibus pedum, metrorum, car- 
minum, c. apud Fudæos, Græcos, & Latinos. 6. De 
Vocum Tonis Monitio ad Tyrones. 7. Rudimenta ad Ma- 
thefin & Philoſapbiam ſpectantia. 8. Miſcellanea Phi- 
lalggica. 9. Opinions of the ancient Philoſophers. 10. 
"lovdaixa ive Religionis & Literature TFudaice fi- 
nohſfit. 11. A collection of ſome antiquities and par- 


ticulars in the hiſtory of mankind; tending to ſhew, 


that Men have not been here upon this earth from eter- 


12. Some pallages relating to the hiſtory 
of Chriſt, collected out of the primitive fathers. 13. 


A treatiſe relating to the Jews, of their antiquities, 


language, &c. What renders it the more probable, 
or indeed almoſt beyond doubt, that he would have 
deſtroyed theſe likewiſe, if he had remembered them, 
is, that ſeveral of theſe, which remain undeſtroyed, 
are only Rudiments or rougher ſketches of what he af- 
terwards reconſidered and carried on much farther ; 
and which even after ſuch reviſal, be nevertheleſs cam- 
mitted to the flames, as being flill (in his opinion) ſport 
of that perfeftion, to which be defired and had intended 
ts bring them. | 


Bbb 
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{#) Life of M.. 
Anthony a Wood 

from the time of 

bis Birth to July the 
6, 1672, written 

by himſelf, pub - 


liſhed by Mr. 


Thomas Hearne 
in the ſecond vo- 104.0 (d). 
3 of Tho, Caii 
indiciar. Anti- 
vit. Academie Merton College (e). 


W OO 


WOOD or a WOOD (ANTHONY) was ſon of Thomas Wood Bachelor of 
Arts and of the Civil Law, and of Mary Pettie his wife, and was born in (4) hi, my 
pariſh of St. John Baptiſt in the City of Oxford December the 17th 1632 (a), He 
was ſent to New College School in that City in 1641 (5), and in 1644 removed to the 


Free-ſchool at Thame near Tetſworth in Oxfordſhire (c), where he continued till 


(-) Ibid, 


dg. 
e 


May the 26th 1647 he was matriculated as a Member of the Univerſity of * pag. 
Oxford and a Gentleman's ſon; and October the 18th following he was entered of 
In the beginning of the year 1650 he was made one of the Bible- — pag. 


run. pag- 438. Clerks of that College (7). July the 6th 1652 he took the degree of Bachelor of 


443- 


(e) Ibid, Page 
45 I; 


Arts 


(g); and December 17th 1655 that of Maſter (6). 


In 1660 he began to lay the 


foundation of his Hiſtory of the Univerſity (i), which was publiſhed at London 1674 in 


fol. under the title of Hiſtoria & Antiquitates Univerſitatis Oxonienſis 


duobus 'Voluminibus 


comprebenſæ [A]. He afterwards undertook his 4thene Oxonienſes [BJ], which was pub- 


[A Hiſtoria & Antiquitates Univerſitatis Oxoni- 
enſis.] The firſt volume contains the Antiquities of 
the Univerſity in general, and the ſecond thoſe of the 
particular Colleges. This work was written by the 
author in Engliſh, and ſo well eſteemed, that the U. 
niverſity employed Mr. Waſe and Mr. Peers to tranſ- 
late it into the Latin tongue, in which we now have 
it. Ina pamphlet printed at London 1693 in 4to 


(1) Vindicationef we are told (1), that it was * a book of eight 


the Oxford Hiſto- 40 
rtographer, pag. 


6, 7. 


(2) Uti ſupra, 
Page 594 


years labour, and all or moſt part of it was extract- 
« ed from the very bowels of Antiquity, as the many 
&« quotations from records and manuſcripts in every 
© page thereof do ſhew. It hath afforded matter for 
„% many eminent writers, whether domeſtic or fo- 
* reign, who have made honourable mention of it 


a = 


« have frequently ſtyled it @ choice treaſure of anligui- 


4 ties) do very well know.” Mr. Wood obſerves in 


his own Life (2), that Dr. Fell having provided a 


„Bachelor of Arts of his College { Chriſt Church] 


Rich. Peers, to tranſlate the Hiſtory and Antiquities 


602. 


„ of the Univerſity of Oxford into Latin, he ſent to the 
« author for ſome of the Engliſh copy. The author 
„ brought it, and Dr. Fell putting it into Peers's hands, 
« he did then begin to tranſlate. But ſo it was, that 
he being to ſeek for a verſion that would pleaſe 
the Doctor, it was a long time before he could hit 
« it, and the Doctor took much pains to inſtruct 
him, and would correct what he had done ſo 
much, that the Tranſlator would be forced to write 
his copy over twice, before it could go to thè preſs. 


« At length having obtained the knack of a right 
verſion to pleaſe the Doctor, he went forward 
with the work, yet all the proofs that came from 


the preſs, went through the Doctor's hands, which 


what he pleaſed, which created a great deal of 
trouble to the compoſer and author ; but there 
was no help. He was a great man, and carried 
«+ all things at his pleaſure ſo much, that many looked 
upon the copy as ſpoiled and vitiated by him. 
Peers was a ſullen, dogged, clowniſh, and per- 
verſe fellow, and when he ſaw the author concern- 
ed at the altering of his copy, he would alter it 
* the more, and ſtudy to put things in that might 
„ vex him, and yet pleaſe his Dean Dr. Fell.” And 
he afterwards complains (3), that Dr. Fell, «© who 
« printed the book at his own charge, took ſo much 
liberty of putting in and out what he pleaſed, that 


the author was ſo far from dedicating or preſenting 


the book to any one, that he would ſcarce own it.“ 


Mr. William Fulman, Rector of Meyſey, Hampton 
in Glouceſterſhire, wrote an Examen of this work of 


Mr. Wood, under the title of Additions, Emendations, 


and Expurgations on the Hiſtoria &c. which he ſent to 
our author ; but this piece has never yet been print- 
ed. Among the Genuine Remains of Dr. Thomas Bar- 
low Biſhop of Lincoln, publiſhed by Sir Peter Pett at 
London 1693 in 8vo, pag. 181 and 183. are two let- 
ters of that Prelate relating to the Hiſtoria & Anti- 
quitates &c, In the firſt letter we have the following 
paſſage. What you ſay of our late Antiquities, is 
too true; we are alarmed by many letters not only 
« of falſe Latin, but falſe Engliſh too, and many bad 
„ characters caſt on good men, eſpecially on the Anti- 
« Arminians, who are all, (eſpecially Dr. Prideaux) 
©* made ſeditious perſons, ſchiſmatics, if not heretics ; 
* nay our firſt Reformers, out of Pet. Heylin's angry 


* and its author, as thoſe who are bookiſh men (why 


„ 286. you have a ſtory told in Engli 


he would correct, alter, or daſh out, or put in 


liſhed 


« (and to our Church and Truth ſcandalous) writings, 
« are made Fanatics, This they tell me, and our 
“ Judges of Aſſize now in town ſay no leſs” 
2d Letter Biſhop Barlow ſays, that the Latin of that 
book © is very bad, and indeed very (a) falſe many 
times. The Tranſlators ſubſcribe the author's Epi- 
« ſtle with his name (which in Engliſh was Anthony 
« Wood) Antonius a Wood: had they. ſaid Antonius a 
« Silva, it had been Latin; but Antonius a Ward is 
“neither Latin nor Engliſh. The truth is, not only 
the Latin, but the Hiſtory itſelf is in many things 
„ ridiculouſly falſe, pag. 114. lib. 2. they fay that 
«© Burgus ſubtus Staineſmoram is in Cumberland; 


whereas all know, that it is in Weſtmorland, about 


« twenty miles diſtant from Cumberland. In that 
« 2d book, pag. 122. they ſay that I was born in 
& wico vocato Orton; whereas I was born in no vil- 
lage at all, but in a ſingle houſe two miles from 
Orton. In the firſt book of theſe Antiquities, p. 285, 

h and Latin to 
make our Reformation and Reformers ridiculous ; 
« and in that pag. 286. the Tranſlator makes him- 
« felf ridiculous for his groſs ignorance ; for ſpeaking 
of one, who was Clericus Signetti (as he calls it) 


„that we might know what the Signettum was, he 


adds, Sigillum ita Regium privatum nuncupamus ; 1a 
that if the Latin and the Logic be true, the Signet 
* and Privy Seal are one and the ſame thing, which, 
I believe, that excellent and worthy perſon my 
« Lord Privy Seal will not allow. Mr. Wood 


« (who was the Compiler of thoſe Antiquities) was 


himſelf too favourable to Papiſts, and has often 
complained to me, that at Chriſt-Church ſome 


496, 15 


00) Ibid, pag. 


578. 


In the 


(a) In the Epi- 
Ie to the King, 
in the bep inning 
Commentariis bi 
Conſulat, is nut 
Latin &c. 


<«« things were put in, which neither were in his ori- 


« ginal copy, nor approved by him. The truth is, 
not only the Latin, but alſo the matter of theſe 
Antiquities being erroneous in ſeveral things, may 
prove ſcandalous, and give our adverſaries tome oc- 
* cafion to cenſure not only the Univerſity, but the 
« Church of England and our Reformation. Sure I 
am, that the Univerſity had no hand in compoſing 
or approving thoſe Antiquities ; and therefore the 


to the Univerſity, but muſt lie upon Chriſt Church 
and the compoſer of them.“ 

LB] His Athenz Oxonienſes.] To the firſt volume 
of the firſt edition of this work was prefixed an account 
of the author drawn up by himſelf, with his head in 
a bordure on the top, which is inſerted but in very 
few copies, and thoſe moſt commonly preſents from 
the author himſelf. In this account or epiſtle to the 
reader, which is dated June the 5th 1691, be tells us, 
that as for the author himſelf, he is a perſon, who 
* delights to converſe more with the dead than with 
* the living, and has neither intereſt nor inclination 
to flatter or diſgrace any man or any community of 
men of whatever denomination. He is ſuch an 
„ univerſal lover of all mankind, that he could wiſh 
there was ſuch a ſtanding meaſure of merit and 
honour agreed upon among them al), that there 
might be no cheat put upon readers and writers in 
< the buſineſs of commendations. But ſince every 
one will have a double balance therein, one for 
himſelf and his own party, and another for his ad- 
verſary and Diſſenters, all he can do is to amaſs 
and bring together what every fide thinks will 
make beſt weight for themſelves. Let poſterity 
hold the ſcales and judge accordingly ; ſuum cuigue 
I „ dtcus 


errors which are in them cannot de jure be imputed | 


bag. 


Peg. 
pag. 
pag. 
pag. 


Pag. 


Epi- 
od King, 
anning 
i bom 
s nut 
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liſhed at London 1691 in fol. and the ſecond edition was printed there in 1721 in tiv 
volumes in fol. under this title; ATHEN@ Oxontenses. An exal? Account of all the 


Writers and Biſhops, who have had their education in the moſt antient and famous Ini ver- 
fity of Oxford from the fifteenth year of King Henry VII A. D. 1500 to the Author; 


Death in November 1695. Repreſenting the Birth, Fortune, Preferment, aud Death of 
all theſe Authors and Prelates, the great Accidents of their Lives, and the Fate and Cha- 
rafter of their Writings. To which are added the Faſti or Annals of the ſaid Univerſity. 
By Anthony Wood, M. A. In two Volumes. The ſecond Edition, very much correfted 
and enlarged, with the Addition of above five hundred new Lives from the Author”; Orig i- 
nal Manuſcript. Upon the publication of the firſt edition of this work, the author was 
attacked by the Univerſity in defenſe of Edward Earl of Clarendon, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, and Chancellor of the Univerſity ; and the proceedings 2gainſt Mr. 
Wood may be ſeen in the Curious Miſcellanies printed at London 1714 in 8vo. He 
was animadverted upon likewiſe by Biſhop. Burnet in his Letter to the Lord Biſhop of 
Coventry and Litchfield ; upon which he publiſhed at London in 1693 in 4to, A Vindication 


of the Hiſtoriographer of the Univerſity of Oxford and his Works from the Reproaches of the 


ord Biſhop of Saliſhury in his Letter to the Lord Biſhop of Coventry and Litchfield con- 
cerning a Book lately publiſhed, called, A Specimen of ſome Errors and Defects in the 


Hiſtory of the Reformation of the Church of England, by Anthony Harmer. Written by 


E. D. To which is added the Hiſtoriographer*s Anſwer to certain Animadverſions made in the 
before-mentioned Hiſtory of the Reformation 7 that part of Hiſtoria & Antiquitates 


Univerſitatis Oxon. which treats of the Divorce of Queen Catharine from King Henry the 
Eighth. Mr. Wood died at Oxford November the 29th 1695 ; and the circumſtances 


of his death may be ſeen in a letter of Dr. Arthur Charlett, Re&or of Univerſity Col- 


lege, to Archbiſhop Teniſon [C], publiſhed by Mr. Tho. Heatne in the Appendix to his 


edition of Johannis Confratris & Monachti Glaſtonienſis Chronica, printed at Oxford 1726 


« decus poſteritas rependat: To. conclude; the reader 


- « js defired to know, that this Herculean labour had 


e been more proper for a Head or Fellow of a Col- 


* 


« noble Univerſity of Oxford, to have undertaken and 
e conſummated than the author, who never enjoyed 


a = 


c 


hath eaten the bread of any founder. Alſo, that it 
« had been a great deal more fit for one, who pre- 
'« tends to be a virtuoſo, and to know all men, and 
« all things that are tranſaQed ; or for one who fre- 
« quents much ſociety in common rooms, at public 
« fires, in coffee-houſes, aſſignations, clubs; &c. where 
e the characters of men and their works are frequent- 


La) 


« ]y diſcuſſed. But the author, alas, is fo far from 


e frequenting ſuch company and topics, that he is as 
« it were dead to the world, and utterly unknown in 
e perſon to the generality of ſcholars in Oxon. He 
« js likewiſe ſo great an admirer of a ſolitary and 
« retired life, that he frequents no aſſemblies of the 
« ſaid Univerſity, hath no companion in bed or at 
board, in his ſtudies, walks, or N ; nor holds 
<< communication with any, unleſs with ſome, and 
« thoſe very few, of generous and noble ſpirits, that 
« have in ſome meaſure been promoters of this work. 


« And indeed, all things conſidered, he 1s but a de- 


«« gree different from an Aſcetic, as ſpending all or 
<«« moſt of his time; whether by day or night, in read- 
ing, writing, and divine contemplation. However 
«© he preſumes, that the leſs his company and ac- 
«« quaintance is, the more impartial his endeavours 


e will appear to the ingenious and learned, to whoſe 
« jmpartial judgments only he ſubmits them and him- 


« ſelf.” To this we ſhall add another paſſage in his 
Vindication of the Hiſtoriographer of the Univerſity of 
Oxford and his Warks, pag. 29, 30. edit. London 1693 
in 4to, where he declares, That be did never in heat 


« and forwardneſs meddle with a ſubject, to which he. 


«« was not prepared by education and a due method 


« of ſtudies. That he never wrote to oblige a riſing. 
4e party, or to inſinuate into the diſpoſers of preſer-, 


« ment; but has been content with his ſtation, and 


« aimed at no end but truth. That he never took up 
« with the tranſcript of records, where. the originals. 


« might be conſulted, nor made ule of others eyes, 


« when his own could ſerve, That he never wrote in 


« poſt with bis body and his though in a hurry, but 
in a fixed abode, and with a deliberate pen. That 


he never concealed an ungrateful truth, nor flouriſh- 


« ed over a weak place, but in fincerity of meaning 
« and expreſſion has thought an Hiſtorian ſhould be a 
« man of conſcience. That he has never kad a pa- 


lege, or for a public Profeſſor or Officer of the moſt 


any place or office therein, or can juſtly ſay, that he 


in 


< tron to oblige or forget, but has been a free and in- 
dependent writer. And in a word, that he confeſſes 
there may be ſome miſtakes in modern things and 


* perſons, when lie could have no evidence but from 


the information of living friend, or perhaps ene- 
«© mies. But he is confident, that where records are 
* cited, and where authentic evidence could poſſibly 


be had, there he has been punctual and exact.“ 


[C] The circumſtances of his death may be ſein in a 


letter of Dr. Arthur Charlett, Rector of Univerſity 


College, to Archbiſhop Teniſon.] It is as follows. 
Univerſity 
May it pleaſe your Grace, 
Having been abſent ſome days from this place, I 
crave leave new to give your Grace an account of 
< the death of our laborious Antiquary, Mr. Anthony 
* Mod. Having miſled him for ſeveral days (more 


particularly becauſe he had left ſeveral queries 


lege Dec. 1, 1695. 


„hear, that he lay a dying of a total ſuppreſſion of 
* urine, Immediately I ſent to ſee him, which was 
„ the 22d of November. His relations ſent me 
„% word, there were no hopes of his recovery, being 


„the 11th day; but that he apprehended no dan- 


ger, was very froward, that they durſt not ſpeak 
<«« to him; that therefore they did very much beſeech 


me to come to him, being the only perſon they 
„could think on, that probably he would hearken to. 
I was very ſenſible of the difficulty, but having 
been ſo long and familiarly acquainted, I thought 


* 


my ſelf obliged to go without delay. His relations 
* ventured to leave his doors unlocked ; ſo I got up 


“ into. his room, which he never let me ſee before. 


«© At firſt ſight, poor man, he fell into a fit of trem- 
„bling and diſorder of mind as great as poſſible, I 


« ſpoke all the comfortable words to him, and com- 
< plained, that he would not ſend for me. Aſter he 


*« had, compoſed himſelf, I then began to be plain 


« with him. He was very unwilling to believe any 
« thing of it, inſiſting that he was very. well, and 


would come to ſee me at night. I was forced to 
« debate the point with him, till at laſt, upon men- 
«« tioning a parallel caſe of a common acquaintance, 
with whom I was converſant every. day, he yielded 
« and faid, The Lord's will muſt be done. What would 
jou have me do? I deſired him to loſe not a mi- 
* nute in vain complaints and remonſtrances, but pro- 
«« ceed directly to ſettle his papers, that were ſo nu- 
« merous and confuſed. He then aſked, h he could 
« truſt ? 1 adviſed him to Mr. Tanner of Ar, 
| 46 


with me to anſwer, which I knew he very impa- 
<< tiently deſired) upon enquiry I was ſurprized to 
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culars of t his ar- 
ticle were com- 


learned Mr. John 
Ward, F. R. S. 


WO O 


in 8vo, A Continuation of the Athene and Faſti Oxon. is now preparing for the preſs 


« for Whoſe fidelity I could be reſponſible. His an- 
«« ſwer was, He thought ſo too, and that he would in 
« this, and all the other particulars, follow my advice, 
«« promiſing me immediately to ſet about his will, 
« and prepare for the Sacrament the next day, he 
% having otherwiſe reſolved to receive on Chriſtmas- 
« day. I was extremely glad to find him in ſo good 
<«« a temper, and having diſcourſed him about ſeveral 
<« things, I told him 1 never expected to fee him a- 
„ pain, and therefore took my laſt farewell, telling 
« him, I ſhould hear conſtantly by Mr. Tanner. 
« Aſter I came home, I repeated all that I had ſaid 
in a long letter to him, being ſomewhat jealous of 


« him, and ſent it by Mr. Tanner. He kept his 


« word punctually, and immediately ſent to a very 


good man, his confident, to pray with him, ap- 


< pointing his hours, received the Sacrament the next 
morning very devoutly, made his will, went into 
« his ſtudy with his two friends, Mr. Biſſe and Mr. 
Tanner, to ſort that vaſt multitude of papers, notes, 


by the learned Richard Rawlinſon LL. D. and F. R. S. 


« particular under his hand about his ſuneral. He 
«© has given his books and papers to the Univerſity, 
© to be placed next his friend Sir W. Dugdale's MSS. 
« which are very valuable to any of his own temper. 
His more private papers he has ordered not to be 
opened theſe ſeven years, and has placed them in 
« the cuſtody of Mr. Biſſe and Mr. Tanner, of whoſe 
© care, I am told, he makes me overſeer, The Con- 
„ tinuation of his Athenæ Oxon. in two volumes fol. 
* which he had carried on to the 19th of October laſt 
© (Dr. Merret and Dudley Loftus being the laſt) he 
gave the day before he died with great ceremony to 
« Mr. Tanner, for his ſole uſe, without any reſtric- 
« tions. His behaviour was very well during his ill- 


« neſs z was very patient and quiet, eſpecially to- 
« wards the latter end. He aſked pardon of all that 


he had injured, and defired the prayers of all the 
public congregations. The laſt night he was very 
«« decently buried; all the particulars were preſcribed 
„ by himſelf. He has given great charge to burn any 


, ( 
letters About two buſhels full he ordered for the * looſe reflecting notes. I beg your Grace's pardon 1 
e fire to be lighted, as he was expiring, which was * for this long haſty letter, and crave leave to re- | 
««. accordingly done, he expreſſing both his knowledge main, | | (: 


«« and approbation of what was done by throwing 


* out his hands. He was a very ſtrong luſty man, 
aged ſixty five years. He was twenty two hours a 


„ dying. God Almighty ſpared him ſo long, that he 
* had his ſenſes entire, and full time to ſettle all his 
concerns to his content, having writ the moſt minute 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 
« Your Grace's moſt obedient 
«© and moſt dutiful ſervant, 
Ar. Charlett.” 
- 


& WOODWARD (JOHN) was born in Derbyſhire in the year 1665, and ſon of 
(e) The parti- a Gentleman of a good family originally of Glouceſterſhire (a). His mother was de- 
ſcended from the ancient family of the Burdetts. He was educated in a country-ſchool, 
municated by the Where he learned the Latin and Greek Languages, and after wards was ſent to London, 
where he is ſaid to have been put apprentice to a Linen Draper, but did not continue 


Profeſtor of Rhe- long in that ſtation, for he ſoon became acquainted with Dr. Peter Barwick, an eminent 
toric at Greſham 1 


College, who has Phyſician, who took him under his tuition and into his family, Here he proſecuted with 
no (October 24, great vigour and ſucceſs the ſtudy of Philoſophy, Anatomy, and Phyſic, as he did af- 
in. Sens terwards when he was invited by Sir Ralph Dutton to his ſeat at Sherborn in Glouceſter- 
rate work in fol. ſhire with Dr. Barwick father to the Lady of that Gentleman. January the 13th 1692, 
cb. Pease, Dr. Stillingfleet quitting the place of Profeſſor of Phyſic in Greſham College upon his 
Greſham College, marriage, our author was choſen to ſucceed him; and November the 3oth the year fol- 
e ebony lowing he was elected Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1695. he obtained the degree 
Grehar: prefixed. of Doctor of Phyſic by patent from Archbiſhop Teniſon dated February the 4th; and 
the ſame year he publiſhed his Eſſay towards a Natural Hiſtory of the Earth [4] at 
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'r) Pag. 2. 


[EV His Eſſay towards a Natural Hiſtory of the 


Earth.] The title of the ſecond in 1702 is as fol- 
lows: An Eſſay towards a Natural Hiſtory of the Earth 


and terreſtrial bodies, eſpecially minerals : as alfa of the 


fea, rivers, and ſprings. With an account of the uni- 
verſal deluge, and of the effetts that it had upon the earth. 
In his Account of the obſervations upon which this diſ- 


courſe is founded, he obſerves (1), that he intended this 


book but for a ſcheme of a larger deſign, and as a ſam- 
ple, ſays he, of what, I hope in good time more fully 


to diſcuſs and make out; propoſing no more in this 
a 


treatiſe tban only in a few plain wards to deliver my 


ſentiments on certain heads of Natural Hiſtory, with 


ſome of the reaſons and grounds of them, in order 10 
give fomecvhat of preſent ſatisfafion to the curioſity and 
demands of fome of my friends, In his Diſſertation con- 


cerning fell; and other marine bodies found at land, 


he proves, that they were originally generated and 
formed at fea; and that they are the real ſpojls of 
once living animals, and not ſtones or natural Foſſils, 


as ſome learned men have thought. In the ff part he 
examines the opinions of former writers upon this ſub- 


ject and the means, whereby they thought theſe marine 


bodies were brought out upon the earth; and he treats 


of certain changes of ſea and land, end other altera- 


tions in the terraqueous globe, which they ſuppoſe to 
have happened. In the ſecond part he 2iſcourkh 


2s Con- 


metals and minerals ; in the %, of the alterations, | 


which the terraqueous globe hath undergone ſince the 
time of the deluge ; and in the ſxtb, concerning the 


ſtate of the earth, and the productions of it before the 


deluge. His notipn of the deluge is as follows. I. 
“% That at the time of the deluge, the water of the 
„ ocean was firſt borne forth upon the earth; that it 
« was immediately ſucceeded by that of the Abyſs, 


„which likewiſe was brought out upon the ſurface 
* of the globe (2).” How this water was raiſed at the (2) Pag. 1 
deluge ; by what iſſues or outlets it came forth; what 24 edit. 


ſucceeded into the room of it whilſt abſent, and which 
way it returned back again, he propoſed to tell us in 
his Larger work, of which the E/ay was only the 


module or platform (3). That the whole terreſtrial (3) pag, 106, 
66 — was taken all to pieces, and diſſolved at the 1038. 


eluge; the particles of ſtone, marble, and all other 
“ ſolid Foſſils diſſevered (4), their conſtituent cor- 
hs pars all disjoined, their coheſion perfectly ceaſing, 
“ That the faid corpuſcles of theſe ſolid Foſſils, to- 
66 ow with the Corpuſcles of thoſe, which were not 
66 


fore ſolid, ſych as fand, earth, and the like, as 


„ alſo all animal Bodies and parts of animals, bones, 


„teeth, ſhells, vegetables, and parts of vegetables, 
„trees, ſhrubs, herbs, and, to be ſhort, all bodies 
«© whatſoeyer, that were either upon the earth, or that 


«© conſtituted the maſs of it, if not quite down to the 


63, 


(+) Preface 


cerning the univerſal delyge ; and endeavours to ſhew, „ abyſs, yet at leaſt to the greateſt depth we ever dig; 
chat 'cheſe* marine bodies were then left at land, and © I tis all theſe were aſſumed up promiſcuouſly into 
mentions the effects which that delyge had upon the the water, and ſuſtained in it in ſuch a manner, 
earth. In the third part he treats of the guide of the © that the water and bodies in it together made up 
globe; in thre fourgh, of the origin and formation of “ one common confuſed maſs (5),” Mat was the (5) Page 737 74 

1 | immediately 
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(6) Page 106, 
107. 


(7) Page 74. 


(S) Pag. 107, 
108. 


(9) Pag. 78. 


(10) Pag. 29. 


(£1) Pig. 78. 


OO 


at London in 8 vo, and reprinted there in 1702 and 1723. In 1696 he was admitted to 
the degree of Doctor of Phyſic at Cambridge, and a Member of Pembroke Hall in 
that Univerſity, The fame year he publiſhed at London in 4to, Brief Inſtructions for 


mating Obſervations in all parts of the World , as alſo for collefting, preſerving, and ſend- 


ing over natural things. Being an attempt to ſettle an univerſal correſpondence for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge both natural and civil ; and June the 25th 1698 was made Can- 
didate of the College of Phyſicians in London, In June 1699 he publiſhed in the 


_ Philoſophical Tranſactions Num. 253. pag. 193. Some Thoughts and Experiments con- 


cerning Vegetation; fore additional propoſitions which are now in manuſcript in the 


hands of Colonel King, one of his executors. March the 22d 1702 he was 


immediate inſtrument or means, whereby the ſtone or other 
folid matter of the Antediluvian earth was diſſolved ; 
aby the ſhells, teeth, bones, and other parts of ani- 
mal bodies, as alſo the trunks, roots, and other parts of 
vegetables, were mt diſſolved, as well as the ſtone, and 
other mineral ſolids of that earth, our author promiſed 
to aſſign a plain and phyſical reaſon in his Larger awork 
(6) ; and he obſerves (7), that “at length all the maſs, 
« that was thus borne up into the water, was again 
«« precipitated, and ſubſided towards the bottom. 
That this ſubſidence happened generally, and as 
„ near as poſſibly could be expected in fo great a 


„ confuſion, according to the laws of gravity ; that 


« matter, body, or bodies, which had the greateſt 


E quantity or degree of gravity, ſubſiding firſt in or- 
e der, and falling loweſt ; that which had the next, 


« or a ſtill leſſer degree of gravity, ſubſiding next 
« after, and ſettling upon the precedent, and ſo on 
te jn their ſeveral courſes.” But the terreſtrial matter, 
which firſt ſubſided, did not fill up the cavity of the great 
abyſs, and deſcend quite to the centre, but flopped at that 


_ diſtance from it, forming an arched Expanſum, or rather 


a ſphere around it, which is nw the loweſt Stratum and 
boundary' of that vaſt conceptacle of water (8). Of this 
likewiſe our author propoſed to aſſign a-reafon in his 


larger work; as likewiſe why the Strata of marble, of 


flone, and of all other folid matter, attained their ſalidity, 
as ſoon as the ſand, or other matter, whereof they conſiſt, 
was arrived at the bottom, and well ſettled there (9). 
He tells us alſo (10), that “ this very various miſ- 
« cellany of bodies being determined to ſubſidence in 
« this order meerly by their different ſpecific gravities, 
ee all tha, which had the ſame degree of gravity 
*« ſubſided ©: the ſame time and fell into and com- 
* poſed the ſame Stratum. So that thoſe ſhells and 
other bodies, that were of the ſame ſpecific gravity, 
« with ſand, ſink down together with it, and ſo be- 
«© came incloſed in the Strata of ttone, which that 
© ſand ſormed or conſtituted whilſt thoſe, which were 
<« lighter, and of but the ſame- ſpecific gravity with 
chalk (ia ſuch places of the maſs, where any chalk 
„was) fell to the bottom at the ſame time that the 
„ chalky particles did, and ſo were entombed in the 
«© Strata of chalk; and in like manner all the reſt. 
*« Accordingly we now find in the ſand-ſtone of all 
countries (the ſpecific gravity of the ſeveral ſorts 
„ whereof is very little different being generally to 
Water as 2 4 or 2 16 to1) only thoſe Conch, pecłi. 
nes, Cochlea, and other ſhells, that are nearly of 
«the ſame gravity, viz. 24 or2 > to 1. But thoſe 
«© are ordinarily found incloſed in it in prodigious num- 
bers, wherereas of oyſter-ſhells, {which are in gra- 


„ vity but as about 2 + to 1) of the Echini (which are 


« but as 2 or 2 * to 1) or the other lighter ſort 
& of ſhells, ſcarce one ever appears therein. On the con- 


©. trary, in chalk, (Which is lighter than ſtone, be- 


ing but as about 2 +, to 1) there are. only found 
% Echini and the other lighter ſort of ſhells &c.“ He 
tells us alſo (11), that the Strata thus formed, <vhether 
of ſtone, of chalk, of coal, of earth, or whatever other 
matter they conſiſted of, lying thus upon each other, were 
all originally parallel; that they were plain, eaven, and 
regular; and the ſurface of the earth likewiſe eaven and 
ſpherical ; that they awere continuous, and not interrupted 
or broken ; and that the whale maſs of water lay then 
above them all, and conſlituted @ fluid ſphere environing 
the æobole. That after ſome time the Strata wtre broken 
on all fides of the globe; that they were diſlocated, and their 


c 


ſituation varied, being elevated in ſome plates and de- 


preſſed in ethers. . . . That all the irregularities and 

inequalities of the terriflrial globe were cauſed by this 

means. That the agent or farce, wubich effected this dif- 
Vol. X. 


elected 
Fellow 


ruption and diflucation of the Strata was ſeated within 
the earth; but what that agent was our author pro- 
miſed to tell us in his /arger work (12). © That 
upon the diſruption of the Strata, and the elevation 
* of ſome, and depreſſion of others, of them, which 
followed after that diſruption towards the latter end 
of the deluge, this maſs of water fell back again 
into the depreſt and lower parts of the earth, into 
lakes and other cavities, into the Alvens of the 
ocean, and through the Fiſſures, whereby this com- 
„ municates with the ocean, into the abyſs, which it 
« filled till it came to an equilibrium with the ocean 
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(12) Pag. 102, 


wes 3).” This work of our author met with ſome (13) Pag. 163, 
oppoſition; for in 1695 there were publiſhed 7 164. 


Efays pretended to be ſent in a letter from Oxford to a 
Nobleman in London; the firſt concerning ſome errors about 
the creation, general fload, and the penpling of the world : 
the ſecond concerning the "ps progreſs, and deſtruction 
of fables and romances. By L. P. Maſter of Arts. 
Theſe were followed, by tuo letters ſigned S. &. A. 
dated from Dublin, and publiſhed in the Mz/cellaneous 
letters ann. 1695, No. 22. and ann. 1696, . 
The firſt pretended to animadvert on the two Ox/ord 
Eſays, and the fecond was about Petrefa#ions. After 
theſe Mr. Robinſon; Rector of Onſby in Cumberland 
pabliſhed a book calted Nea obſervations on the Natu- 
ral Hiſtary of the World of Matter, and the World of 
Life. To which were. prefixed ſome additional Re- 
marks by another hand. Theſe ſeveral pieces were 
anſwered by Mr. John Harris in one treatiſe printed 
at London 1697 in 8vo, under the title of Remarks on 
ſome late papers relaling to the Univerſal Deluge, and 
the Natural Hiſtory of the Earth. The ſame year Dr. 
John Arbuthnot publiſhed at London in 8vo, Ar 
Examination of Dr. Woodward's Account of the Deluge 
&c. With à compariſon between Steno's Philoſophy and 
the Doctor's, in the caſe of marine bodies dug up cut of 
the earth. By J. A. M. D. With a letter to the au- 
thor concerning an abſiraf of Agoſtino Scilla's book 
on the ſame ſubje# prinied in the Philoſaphical Tranſac- 
tions. By W. W. F. R. S. Dr. Arbuthnot oblerves 


114), that of the tive or ſix ſarprizing alterations de- (14) Examinat;- 
{cribed in Dr. Wo:dward's Account of the Deluge, he on, page 7. 


has only given us the Philoſophy of one. 
«6 


* He has 
baulked our expettaiion in the molt material points; 
* viz, What brouglit the water of the abyſs upon 


the ſurface of the globe? What ſucceeded in its 


© room? What diſſolved the Foſlils, and at the ſame 
time ſpared the animal and vegetable ſubſtances ? 
What ſtopt the precipitated matter in the deſcent, fo 
that it did not fill up the cavity of the great abyſs ? 
By. what means the ftrata attained their ſolidity fo 
foon as the matter, whereof they conliſted, was 
* arrived at the bottom? What effected the diſruption 


“ of the Strata? All theſe the Doctor has tickt for, 


putting us off at this time only with the reaſon why 
* 


* conſiſt.” Dr. Arbuthnot then propoſes ſome diffi- 
culties to our author's ſcheme, and endeavours to ſhew, 
that the Alteraliens of the earth deſcribed by him ap- 
ear is be all of them above the power, and contrary 10 
the laws of Nature, and conſequently exclude the Philoſe- 
phy of ſecond cauſes (15). He owns indeed (16), that 
it may be a juſt bega againſt the ſolidity of his ob- 
E that Steno, a famous Mathematician and Phi- 
oſopher, is commonly reckoned the author of the 
hypothelis maintained by Dr. Woodward; to take off 
which Dr. Arbuthoot. undertakes to prove, that in 


the ſtrata ranged themſelves in their preſent order, 
viz. the different gravity of the matter whereof they 


(15) Ibid. Pag - 3. 


(16) Ibid. p. 31. 


thoſe parts, which are moſt exceptionable, Dr. Wood- 


ward's Philoſophy is different from Steno's ; and this 
Cee 


(17) Ibid. p. 62. 
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20) Letter, pag. 
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Fellow of the College of Phyſicians. In 1713 he publiſhed his Remarks upon the antient 
and preſent State of London [B]; and in 1714 his Naturalis Hiſtoria Telluris illuftrata & 


aufia, London in 8 vo; and in 1718 his State of Phyjic [C], 
8 vo. In 1726 was publiſhed at London in 8 vo, The 


A there likewiſe in 


atural Hiſtory of the Karth il- 


luſtrated, inlarged, and defended. Written originally in Latin, and now firſt made Engliſh 
by Benj. Holloway, LL. B. and Fellow of the Royal Society. To which are added Phyſical 
Progfs of the Exiſtence of God, his actual inceſſant concurrence to the ſupport of the Uni- 
verſe, and of all organical Bodies, Vegetables, and Animals, particularly Man; with 
ſeveral other Papers on different Subjects never before printed. By John Woodward M. D. 
&c. [DJ. Our author declined in his health ſome time before his death, which happen- 
ed at London April the 25th 1728; and he was interred under the pavement, in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey, where a monument is erected to his memory. After his death 
two treatiſes were publiſhed, viz. Foffils of all Kinds digeſted into a Method, London 
1728 in 8vo; and An Attempt towards a Natural Hiſtory of the Foſſils of England; in a 


he does by comparing both their performances ; and 
concludes with obſerving (17), 1.“ That Steno's hy- 
« potheſis is not burthened with all the difficulties of 
% Dr, Woodward's ; I will not ſay, it is liable to none. 
„ 2, That as nature ſhews the ſame face to every man, 
« ſagacious perſons will jump ſtrangely as to their 
© conjectures about her. 3. That though Dr. Wood- 
« ward's hypotheſis ſeems to be liable to many juſt ex- 
* ceptions, the whole is not to be exploded. There 


Catalogue 


* to infinuate the contrary, yet I ſhall ſuppoſe that 
* Dr. Woodward himſelf thinks I have obliged him, 
5 becauſe he will be ſenſible, that he is not ſingular, and 
it is a pleaſure to every inquiſitive man to find, that 
«© other men, by the ſame aſſiſtances of nature and obſer- 
« yation, have made the ſame concluſions with himſelf.” 

[B] His Remarks upon the ancient and preſent 
ſtate of London.] It was printed at London in 8vo, 
under this title: Remarks upon the ancient and preſent 


« are a great many things, which I queſtion not but fate of London, occaſioned by ſome Roman Urns, Coins, 


* he will make out beyond all contradiction.“ In 
the letter of Mr. William Wotton, B. D. F. R. 8. 
and author of the Refleions upon ancient and modern 
learning, ſabjoined to this piece of Dr. Arbuthnot, he 
has given a vindication of his Abſtract of Agoſtino 
Scilla's book publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſaions 
for the months of January and February 1693. In this 
book Scilla undertakes to prove, that all thoſe ſhells, 
which are found in the bowels of the earth, are Exuvie 


of once living animals; a propoſition exactly the 


ſame with that maintained by Dr. Woodward, in his 
Eſſay. Now as ſome perſons, in their objections a- 
gainſt the Doctor's hypotheſis, had objected, that he had 
ſtoln from ſeveral writers, who had appeared already up- 


on the ſame ſubje&, and from Sci//a among the reſt, and 


as Mr, Robinſon in his Additional Remarks to his Ob/er- 
wations on the Natural Hiſtory of this World of Matter and 
this world of Life (18) had urged the ſame objection 
to the Doctor, Mr. Harris in his Remarks on ſome 


late papers &c. mentioned above, replies to Mr. Robin- 


ſon in theſe words (19) : Then for the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, that you cite here, in it is given indeed a 
fert of an abſtradt ( ſuch an one as it 14) of Scilla's book ; 
but would any judicious perſon charge a Gentleman with 
being a plagiary from Scilla, by ſeeing only an abſtract 
of his book, and an abſtract too, liable to ſo many juſt excep- 
tions, as I can prove that is? Mr. Wotton therefore 
in his Letter to Dr. Arbuthnat vindicates his Abſtradt 
of Scilla ; and concludes thus (20). The other 
« diſpute, which Mr. Harris is engaged in is nothing to 
« my purpoſc ; whether Dr. Woodward has taken 
&« from Scilla, or no, concerns not me, who never 
« ſaid he did. Perhaps he never ſaw the book, till 
« after he had ſeen the Ab/raf. Thoſe that have read 
« his E/ay and Scilla even in this Abfrad, will be 
„ able to judge how uſeful Scilla might have been to 
« him, had he conſulted him. Our Italian clearly 
«« proves, that the various Echini, Glofſopetre, Baſlon- 
&* cini di San Pools, Oyſter-ſhells, Cockles, Turbens, Scal- 
« Hops, c. which were found in the hills of Sicily 
and Calabria and in Malta, were actually Exuviæ, 
« and ſpoils of thoſe marine bodies, which they re- 
« ſembled ; and this he ſhews by comparing them 
„with their originals with great niceneſs. To a man, 
« who lives in England, where many of thoſe ani- 
«« mals are rarely, if ever ſeen, ſuch hints are of 
„ great uſe. And though an author is doubtful and 
« reſerved in his ſolutions of theſe perplexed Phæno- 
« mena; yet when he is ſure of his concluſions, and 
« gives good and ſubſtantial reaſons why he is ſo, 
& his obſervations will be valuable to all thoſe, who 
«« write upon that argument, let their own ſtock of 
«« obſervations be never ſo great. If Dr. Woodward 
« received his firſt notice of Scilla from my Abſftrad, 
« (as I had then reaſon to believe, ſince he never quo- 
5 ted nor named him in his Ea) I ſhall think 1 
« did him a kindneſs ; and though Mr. Harris ſeems 


and other antiquities lately diſcovered, To the third 
edition printed at London 1723 in 8vo, is prefixed the 
following Advertiſement of the Bookſellers. ©* Tho' theſe 
5 letters were not writ with a deſign to be printed; yet 
« having got into the light, and two impreſſions ſold 
« all off, to oblige thoſe, who ſtill defire it, we have 
% prevailed with the author to let us ſet forth a third. 
« It was to have been wiſhed, he had had leiſure to 
* have publiſhed, together with theſe, a Di/ertation, 
which he has wrote concerning an image of Diana 
% digged up near St. Paul's Church. His account of 
„ the Roman antiquities in his collection found in ſe- 
* yeral parts of England, but chiefly about London; 
“as alſo his notes relating to the gold, the ſilver, the 
amber, the jet, the pearls, the purpura, and other 
things mentioned by the ancient Roman hiſtorians, 
« as then found in Britain, will, when he ſhall have 
time to fit them for the preſs, be acceptable to the 
curious, and ſerve to explain, and illuſtrate the an- 
* cient ſtate of this city and nation,” The firſt letter is 
addreſſed to Sir Chriſtopher Wren ; and dated June the 
23d 1707; and the ſecond to Mr, Tho. Hearne, and 
dated November the 3oth 1711. 

[C] His State of Phyſic.] The whole title is as ſol- 
lows: The State of Phyfic and of Diſeaſes ; with an 
enquiry into the cauſes of the late increaſe of them ; but 
more particularly of the Small-pox. With ſome conſidera- 
tions upon the new praiſe of purging in that diſeaſe. 
To the whole is premiſed an idea of the nature and me- 
chaniſm of man ; of the diſorders, to which it is ob- 
noxious, and of the method of refifying them, This 
book was attacked by ſeveral pamphlets, and among 
the reſt in An Examination of it by Fames Quincy, 
M. D. printed at London 1719 in 8vo. | 
II] The Natural Hiſtory of the Earth illuſtrated, 
inlarged and defended, &c.] The tranſlator obſerves 
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(21), that the reader will find in this book - ſome fur- (21) Intredudi- 
* ther advances on the ſubject of the diſſolution of the n, page 6+ 


„primitive earth, the origin of the preſent mountains 
and of iſlands. But that which will moſt gratify 
and entertain his curioſity is what he will here find 
concerning the great abyſs. This is indeed a new 
province in Philoſophy ; and we have here opened 
to us a ſcene in nature, that had hardly ever been 
thought of before. Nay and ſuch a one too, as 
greatly concerns us all to inquire into, ſince this 
is evidently ſo much — in the government 
of our atmoſphere, bringing about the changes that 
happen in it, and conſequently ſince ſo much of the 
good or bad of life, and of the happy or unhappy 
* ſucceſs of things in the region, wherein we ſubſiſt, 
and in which all things, that are of uſe, of orna- 
ment, or pleaſure to human kind, are produced, de- 
pend entirely upon the oeconomy, the impreſſions, 
and regulations firſt made in that ſubterranean world. 
Of which there is only a brief ſketch given here; 
but it is to be hoped, the author will find leiſure to 
3 © ſet 
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Catalogue of the Engliſh Foſſils in the Collection of John Woodward, 


4 ſet forth the whole at large, and the numerous ob- 
« ſervations made in all parts of the world, ſerving 
«« to ſupport this new and important doctrine. One 
thing I cannot paſs over without notice, that by 
this intercourſe betwixt the abyſs and atmoſphere, 
and the detachment and aſcent of ſteams thence for 
the formation of rain, are ſo clearly and naturally 
folved the Phænomena of the Barometer, which 
have ſo long exerciſed the thoughts of inquiſitive 
men in vain, and without their being able to aſſign 
any cauſe, that has carried it with ſo much ſhew 
of tolerable probability. Men of learning have been 
hitherto much puzzled to find out where there could 
be water ſufficient to make ſuch a deluge as Moſes 
has deſcribed, All that difficulty is now at an end ; 
and from ſome Phznomena attending earthquakes 
(+), with others hereafter recited, (“) it is made 
evident, that there is in ſtore in that mighty ſubter- 
ranean world a quantity of that fluid immenſely 
great, and vaſtly beyond what they ſought for, or 
dreamed of. Indeed from theſe phænomena it is 
apparent, that the main bulk of the globe muſt 
needs be compoſed of water; and the earth only an 
expanſum over it ſerving for habitation, for furniſh- 
ing forth materials for the formation of animals, 
vegetables, and minerals, and ſubſervient to the ac- 
tion of that water, and the principles there that 
operate upon it.” But what is of chief regard, con- 
tinues the tranſlator (22), in the Eſſay and this Defenſe, 
is the clear and unqueſtionable proof, that is given of the 
exiſtence of God and his government of the natural world, 
and of the exadt agreement betwixt nature and holy writ, 
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from obſervations and fads at this day demonſtrable in 


the whole terraqueous globe. To which purpoſe he cites the 
following paſſage out of the Doctor's /arger work, which 
was never publiſhed. <* There is, ſays he, a ſpirit of 
« Scepticiſm, that has lately much prevailed in the 
« world ; and thoſe riſen up, who go about boldly to 
« overturn all foundations, rejecting all principles, 
« however univerſally hitherto received. They will 


„ have it, that the laws of nature being fixt, perma- 


« nent, and unvaryable, this frame of things is eter- 
nal ; that the earth and all the apparatus of bodies 


« in this and other ſyſtems which they fancy, were 


« ever in the ſtate they now are, and will ever con- 
s tinue ſo. In this their ſcheme they think no God 
« needful. They do not, and indeed cannot deny, but 
« that, if it can be ſhewn there ever was a time, that 
4 the earth, and the bodies round it, had no being, 
« gr were ever in a form and ſtate different from that, 
« in which they are at preſent, there muſt be a God; 
and that they could never poſſibly be brought out 
of that into the diſpoſition, in which we now ſee 
« them, without the concourſe and agency of a moſt 
intelligent and powerful Being. Now here therefore we 


66 


men. From evidences every where apparent in the 
terreſtrial globe, ſea-ſhells, and various other ex- 
traneous bodies mixed and incorporated with all 
the conſtituent matter of the globe, not only the 
looſe and earthy, but even the moſt ſolid ſtones, 


* and minerals, it is manifeſt and beyond diſpute, that 


4 this, which we now inhabit, is new, and not the 
« original earth; that the preſent frame of it is re- 


0 cent, and the former, the primitive, demoliſhed, ut - 


<<. terly deſtroyed, and diſſolved. For the effecting that 
« diflolution, rebuilding this earth out of the materials 
«© of the former, and reducing things from the con- 
« fuſion, in which they plainly appear to bave been, 
« into the preſent order, by their own conceſſion, there 


* muſt be a God. Indeed the conſequence is ſo ne- 


« ceflary, that it is not to be withſtood by any one, 
4 who attends only to what is obvious and diſcernable 
« at firſt view; and much leſs by one, who ſhall fur. 
«ther reflect on the ſtructure and mechaniſm of this 
© our globe, with the exquiſite art and ſurprizing 
0 contrivance that there appears in the compoſition of 
„% it, We have, continues our author, as firm: proof 
« and clear evidence of the ordinary and conſtant 
« interpoſition of this great Being in the affairs of 
4 nature, and of his continual adminiſtration of the 
« government of the univerſe, as we have of his ex- 
« 1{tence, and of that extraordinary interpoſition ſet 


®. 
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make a ſtand on firm and ſure ground againſt theſe 


M. D. Containing a 
/ Deſcription 


forth above. It is agreed on all hands, that there is 
in body or matter a perfect Inertia ; that it is paſ- 
five, indifferent, and equally diſpoſed either to mo- 
tion or reſt, A body once at reſt will continue al- 
ways fo, unleſs it be put into motion by ſomething 
elſe ; and when once put into motion, it has no 
power of ever again attaining reſt, or of varying 
that motion in the leaſt, but muſt move on perpetual- 
ly with the direction and the velocity given it by the 
agent that gave it that motion, Whereas we ſee all 
bodies and matter, both moved, and the direction and 
velocity of their motion varyed, regularly and 
ſteadily determined, electively and to an end, by 
what we call their gravity. This great principle there- 
fore, that is thus univerſal and inſeparable from all 
body and matter, muſt be extrinfic, impreſſed and 
imparted by ſome power, that is immaterial, ex- 
terior to matter, and that controuls it. As a body 
or part of matter cannot be the cauſe of its own 
gravity ; ſo, for the ſame reaſon, it cannot be the 
cauſe of the gravity of any other body or marter. 
It is plain no one body can impart to another what 
it has not itſelf, Not but that there have been thoſe, 
who not rightly reflecting on this, have fancyed, 
that gravity or the tendency of bodies towards a 
centre may be affected by the operation of ſome 
other bodies upon them. But then, beſides what 
may be urged in diſproof of this from what is al- 
ledged above, and holds infallibly in all bodies what- 
ever, thoſe other bodies muſt act regularly and 
electively ; which action can no more be compati- 
ble to mere matter than gravity can. Nor are the 
ends, brought about by the agency of gravity, ſuch 
as are not truly worthy of a power the very great- 
eſt and higheſt, that the moſt exalted reaſon can 
conceive. It is to this principle alone that the globe 
we inhabit owes its preſervation, the conſolidating 
of its parts, and the hindering the diſſipatien of 
them by its ſo neceſſary diurnal revolution on its 
axis. It is to the different ſpecific gravity of bodies, 
particularly fluids; that the various fermentations, 
the librations of the parts amongſt themſelves,” the 
numerous phznomena of the waters, air, fire, light 
meteors, and things of the higheſt moment tranſ- 
acted in our atmoſphere, are in great meaſure ow- 
ing. As it is to their reciprocal gravitations, each 
towards other, that the various noble globes we be- 
hold, the planets and heavenly bodies, with this 
our earth, are ranged, kept at due diſtances, and 
regularly make their revolutions all in their proper 
times In a word, it is to this ſtupendous principle, 
that the conſtant and wonderful harmony among 
the great bodies of the univerſe, that che oecono- 
my, the order, the beauty ſo conſpicuous through- 
out all this mighty frame, is intirely owing. Which 
yet is no more than what ſome of the wiſeſt and 
moſt diſcerning of the Philoſophers of old were 
„ led to the knowledge of purely by their like ob- 
«© ſervations of nature, heedful attention, and reflection 
on things.” The greateſt genius and moft refined 
reaſoner of any of all the whole Roman nation contein- 
plating and admiring the ſo ſurprixing conſtancy ob ſerua- 
ble in nature, the flability of the wworld, and the conſer- 
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a kind of tye to bold all together. Mich abiſt confor. Partet jus undi. 
mation of things he expreſily attributes to that Being, *, 8 
awhich,-as omnipreſent and diffuſed throughout the whole Cic. de War. 
world, acts every where with the higheſt thought and Deor. lib. 2. 
ſagacity, determining all things from even the m re- 
mote boundaries of matter towards a centre. That the 4 
ſea'is kept to its place, and made to conſtitute one globr () Contentio 
together with the earth, he plainly aſcribes to ſtill the ſame Gravitatis, Ibid. 
cauſe, the tendency of the gravity () of the parts of (t) Medium tellu- 
both towards one common centre (|) ; declaring, that upon »:s /ocum e 
the whole, there's the higheſt reaſon to conclude, that s. Ibid, 
all things in this world are managed by the divine wiſ- („) Sic undigu- 
dom and contrivance in a manner truly wonderful, Sc. | 
fo as to conduce to the ſecurity and preſervation of every 
individual (,). So /ikexviſe the anthor of the book de (+) Tino S, 
mundo (4) ; this part God acts in the univerſe, pre- Zx# Toy 260 
ſerving the right diſpoſition and the well-being of . 

the 
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Deſcription and Hiſtorical Account of each, with Obſervations and . Experiments made in 


the parts of it; adding, As is a ſteerſman in a ſhip, a 
charioteer in a chariot, the præcentor in a chorus, the 
law in a city, the General in an army, ſuch is God 
in the natural world. In another paſſage cited from 


our author's /arger work, he ſhews the actual concurrence 


of the ſame divine power to the production and ſupport of 
all organical bodies, vegetables, and animals, particular- 


by nan. Not, ſays he, that it is peculiar to man 


& ſo far from it, that it holds through the whole ani- 


« mal and vegetable world, being indeed as certain in 


« all other creatures. Every organical body, plant, or 
c animal, owes its riſe and formation, the former to 
ce ſeed, the latter to an egg. In each of theſe is a pe- 
4 culiar machine, fitted to take in matter proper for 
% the nouriſhment of the kind, and to diſtribute it to 
e the parts of their formation and growth. By obſer- 
« vation made on the eggs of hens and other fowls, 
«« during their incubation, we learn that in animals 
ec this machine is a HhHem of blood-veſſels, veins and 
« arteries, with an heart. This is ſeen to beat within 
% not many hours after incubation ; and in a little 


<< time to ſend forth blood by the arteries, receiving 


* it back by the veins. By this proceſs the paits of 
* the creature are each gradually formed, though not 


e in like proportion, ſome being more forward, and 


* ſhewing themſelves ſooner, others later, as the veſ- 
e ſels, ſerving for the formation of each, come to ex- 
t plicate and ſucceflively diſplay themſelves. I he 
« eyes and brains are the firſt, that appear diſtinctly. 
« Then the ſpinal marrow and carina of the body. 
Next the wings and the legs begin to bud forth. 
4 Afterwards the bowels, the lungs, the liver, the 
© ſtomach, and guts ſhew themſelves by little and lit- 
&« tle; but all naked, expoſed, and without any the 
« leaſt coverture over them. Even the heart itſelf is 
« ſeen hanging quite without the breaſt for ſeveral 
« days. At length the muſcles, membranes, and in- 
% teguments of the thorax and abdomen commence in 


their turn; but are at firſt ſo very thin, that the 


parts within appear clearly thorow them. By de- 


« grees growing thicker and thicker, they gradually 


4 intercept the ſight, and finally attain the conſtitution 
« of ribs, a ſternum, muſeles, and the reſt. In 
* like manner ,the remaining parts are formed, one. 
<« after another, in their order, till the whole fabrick 
«© be compleated and finiſhed. . But each is at firſt a 
« gelly or mucus, a mere lump and dead maſs, with - 
“ out ſenſe, animation, life, or motion, till the ma- 


« chine proceeding in the gperation gradually imparts 


«« what ferves for the production of all theſe, | Thus 
*« this great and aſtoniſhing, work is brought a- 
tt bout in every ſpecies. of living creature; and the. 
* female of each is provided with organs. capable of 
<«« rigging forth ova, every one of them furniſhed with 
«« a machine anſwering all thoſe ends. The man, Who. 
« has a mind ſo, elevated, do free, and. of ſuch, vaſt 
extent of thought, as to take in the idea of ſuch, a 
«© machine, will here find ſubject of admiration grea- 
« ter than can be ſet forth by words. On the other 
« ſide. the male of each ſpecies. is provided with, or- 
a Far fen to render the ora prolific, fetch them 
% down from the ovary to the uterus, and put the 


* 


« operation into act. Thus this affair has been carried 


on in every ſpecies with a continued ſucceſſion chro- 
6e all ages, races, and generations from the very firſt.“) 


Mr. Holloway afterwards quotes; ſome other paſſages 
out of our. author's /arger..averhs, wherein be ſhews, 
that the Moſaic account of the deluge was not from.chance.. 


or fancy, nor. from tradition or records, nor obſervations - 
of nature, but from revelation.; which he further evigces, 
from the Moſaic account of the ,4by/+ and of the im- 


order 


«« organ are certain ſets of ſalts of like ſort with 
e thoſe, which conſtitute the bile. They are of na- 
„ture very different, ſome ammoniac and volatile; 
others fixt and alkalious, others acid, others bitter, 
« ſweet, muriatic. Theſe confliting together, as it is 
„ the nature of like ſalts, ſend up fumes, ſteams, or 
wind; which inflating and diſtending the ſtomach, 
cauſes it to preſs upon the deſcending trunk of the 
great artery, which is placed behind it, upon the 
very ridge of the back bone, ſo as to be ſubjected 
directly to the preſſure and action of the ſtomach 3 
by which means the deſcent of the blood being 
checked and impeded more or leſs, in proportion to 
< the greater or leſſer inflation and preſſure of the ſto- 
mach upon that blood veſſel, a greater or leſs quan- 
*« tity of blood is ſent up to the brain, there to anſwer 
the various claims and exigencies of that important 
organ. The ſalts acting in the ſtomach make va 
rious impreſſions upon it, upon the great artery 

* whereon it preſſes, and the blood which this eon- 

« tains ; whereby a various impulſe,, modulation, 

and action is produced in the brain, Theſe 

ſalts therefore concur to the production of the 

** thoughts, as they do alſo of the paſſions. Falling 

upon the ſolid. part of the aliment, ſent down into 

«+ the. ſtomach, they divide, attenuate, diſſolve and 

« digeſt it; by that means rendering it capable of 
« paſſing. the lacteal. veſſels, and thence on into the 
« blood-veſſels, By their conflicts and colluctations in 
„ the ſame manner that we obſerve of like ſalts in our 


* 


c 


* 


* 


c 


* 


* 


chemical trials, they incite and produce an efferve- 


« ſcence. and heat. Detachments of them from the 
« ſtomach attend the aliment paſſing into the blood, 
and from the heat ariſing from their colluctations 
accompanying them through all the whole frame, 
„the heat of the blood. and bedy proceeds. To that 


« aliment, diſtributed to the various-parts, is owing the 


9 2 of the ſupport and nouriſhment of the body. 
68 fumes attending the ſalts, hurried on in the 
blood. veſſels, and agitated, froth up and ſoam, out 
of the gplatinous part of the aliment, bubbles, ve- 
« ſicles, or, as they are commonly called, globules. 
„ 'Theſe expand or contract themſelves, as the heat 
„and fumes included in them are more or leſs in- 
„ tenſe; and theſe are the inſtruments of muſcular and 
other motions, and of all the: ation of the mem. 
bers, organs and parts. By the ſame fumes the 
blood - veſſels are all over the body kept up to a na- 
«tural tenſion; and the nerves every where attending 
them rendered tight as ſo many Chord tenſe, By 
„this mechaniſm ſenſation is indued-z and in this, 
„with the warmth and the power of action and motion 
©« conſiſis the animation and life of the whole. 80 
that it is plain the liſe is intirely in the blood; and- 
* It is this and the principles contained in it, that 
„ animatee, invigorates, and moves the frame, the 
members, organs, and parts, which are wholly paſ- 
„ ſive, cold, without ſenſe, lifeleſs, and impotent, 
<« whenever the blood deſerts them, and is wanting.“ 
The Doctor having, laid down ſeveral experiments: | 


Tow 


concludes with ſaying} (23), that it i plain from theſe (23) Introdufim, 


experiments, that the principle of lift, ſenſe, and ani mal bag. 103. 
action, exiſts, and is actually preſent in the very parts, 

that live, perceiue, and act; and that it is not ſucceſſive- 

ly derived. from'the brain, as has been generally imagi- 

ned. Ii is as evident, that the lift of. the whole animal, 

and its poxver f ſenſe, action, and ' anſwering. the ends 

of hfe in every reſpect, and of each particular member; 

organ, and part, is exad'y commenſurate to the quantity: 

of, rightly conſtituted blood in it; and that the life, and 

theſe powers fail and diminiſh only in proportion ie the" 


menſe quantity of water ſent. from thence at the deluge. Failure and diminution of the blood ; e ſolid foundation 


In two other paſſages be. conſiders the curſe of the 
ground, and the production of thorns and thiſtlis, ſet 
forth by Moſes on occaſion, of the ſall of Adam; and 
endeavours to ſhew from experiments, that the life of 
animals is ſeated in the blood, agreeably to that pal- 
ſage of Moſes, Gen. ix. 4. Flyh with the liſa thereef, 


ewbich is the blood thereof, ſhall you on gat, bp the 
«« principles, ſas Dr. Woedward, that ſupply and con- 
4c ſtitute the blood, are ſent out of the ſtomach 3; which 
« is the firſt ſource and fountain, of them. In this 


in fact and, experiment hath this, great propofition,. that” 
the life is the blood. Fu. eb end of 
his Introduction mentions three other treatiſes of our 
author never publiſned, vim. 
I. Notas ame ff, Chapter of Genefis, ; wherein he 
has juſtified the Moſaic Account of the Creatian; and 
* occaſionally, ſays Mr. Holloway (24), repulſed the (24) Ibid. pags 
“ inſults-of-Mr,;:Whifton, his ſo, vehement oppoſition 295: | 
* to it, and his endeavours to pervert that account; 
*« proceeding, wholly from its inconſiſtence with his 
floor % New- 
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order to diſcover as well the Origin and Nature of them, as their Medicinal, Mechanical; 


6) commun. and other Uſes. London 1729 in two tomes in 8vo [EZ], By his laſt will (b) dated Oct. 


cated by Richard 


a” jan, dhe ift 172% me founded a Lecture in the Univerſity of Cambridge to be read there 
E upon his Eſſay towards the Natural Hiſtory of the Earth, his Defence of it, his Diſcourſe 


of Vegetation, and his State of Phyſics for which he ordered lands of a hundred and 
fifty pounds per ann. in South-Britain to be purchaſed and conveyed to that Univerſity, 
and out of this a hundred pounds per ann. to be paid to the Lecturer, who after the 
death of the Doctor's Executors, Dixey Windſor, Hugh Bethell, Richard Graham, Eſqrs, 
and Colonel Richard King, 1s to be choſen by the Archbiſhop of the Province, the 
Biſhop of the Dioceſe, the Preſidents of the College of Phyficians and. of the Royal 
Society, the two Members of Parliament, and the whole Senate of the Univerſity ; to 
be a Bachelor; to have no other preferment; to read four Lectures a year in Engliſh 
or Latin, of which one to be printed; to have the cuſtody of the two Cabinets of 
Foſſils, given by the Doctor to the Univerſity, and to ſhew them three days in each 
week gratis; and to be allowed ten pounds per ann. for making experiments and obſer- 


{c) He publiſhed 
his elegant Oratio 
de novo Pbyfiolo- 


gie explicande vations, and keeping correſpondence with learned men. The firſt Lecturer was the 


munere ex celeber- 


more = 22:4; learned Conyers Middleton D. D. (c), principal Librarian of the Univerſity, who was ap- 


don 1732 in 4to. 
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isficuto, at Lon- pointed in 1731 3 upon whoſe reſignation, in April 1734, the Reverend Mr. Charles 


Maſon, M. A. and Fellow of Trinity-College, was choſen in his room. 


« New Theory, which is ſhewn to be altogether ficti- 
« tious, and without any ſolid foundation or counte- 


e nance from obſervation.” 


II. A Repreſentation of the State of Mankind in the 


firſt Apes after the Deluge ; with an hiſtorical Diſcourſe, 


 avherein the Manners, Cuſtoms, Opinions, and Traditi- 


ons, as alſo the Arts, Utenſils, Inſiruments, and Wea- 
pons, of all the moſt antient Nations, are carefully com- 
pared, in order to the Diſcovery of the Origin of Nati- 
ons, but more particularly of the Americans, Negroes, 
and Indians. In this book he endeavoured to ſhew, 
from reflection on their notions and practices, from 
their cuſtoms religious and civil, ſrom the diſpoſition 
of their minds, and the conſtitution of the bodies of 
Americans, Negroes, and Indians, that they, with the 


reſt, came all originally from one and the ſame ſtoclæ; 


and that the preſent difference, as to ſtature, ſhape, 


features, hair, and complexion, is owing wholly to 


the diverſity of heat, climes, ſoils, and their various 
productions, diet, and the different methods of living. 
As to the Americans in particular, it 1s here ſhewn, 
that they believed in one ſupreme God, but withall 
paid ſome ſort of worſhip to the Sun : they offered 
ſacrifices of animals, and ſometimes of men; they 
had a notion of the immortality of the ſoul, which 
they thought maintained by a tranſmigration of it 
from one to another; they retained a clear tradition 
of the creation of the world, and of the univerſal de- 
luge ; they kept their records, and preſerved the me- 


mory of things by hieroglyphic repreſentations ; all 


which the molt ancient Aſiatic, African, and Euro- 


pean Nations, the Chineſes, the Egyptians, and the 


reſt likewiſe did. Thus far the Americans agree 


exactly with the moſt early inhabitants of the 


old world. But they knew nothing of letters, of 
coined money, of iron, of the plough, or of horſes. 
Whereas all theſe things are of that mighty ſervice in 
life, that had they -once known the uſe of them, it is 
not to be conceived they could ever poſſibly have loſt 


it again. So that it is evident, the Americans were 


departed and gone off before any of theſe were found 
out. Now we have certain accounts. from. Hiſtory 
and Chronology, of the time when letters firſt ob- 
tained ; when money was firſt coined ; when the uſe 
of iron was diſcovered, as alſo of the plough and agri- 
culture, and when horſes, till then running wild, 
were firſt taken up, broken, tamed, and turned to 
the ſervice of mankind. This time therefore being 
aſcertained, there is no difficulty in adjuſting the 
Era of the departure of the American Colony. 

III. Of the Wiſdom of the aniient Egyptians, a Di/- 


courſe concerning their Arts, their Learning, and their 


Religion; with occaſional Reflections on the ſtate f 


Learning amongſt the Feaus, and ſome other Nations. 
In this beſides other things, the Moſaic inſtitution was 
vindicated, and the charge of Sir John Marſham in 


his Chronic. Canon Sec. 9. and Dr. Spencer 4% Le- 
gibus Hebræor. L. III. that ſome parts of that in- 
_— were taken from the Egyptians, was re- 
uted. 

To the Inſtruction are ſubjoined four Letters of Dr. 
Woodward to Sir Robert Southwell; the firſt dated 
July the 4th 1698, of the Alterations of the Barome-. 
ter, and the riſe and fall if the Mercury in it, en the 
alterations that happen in the Conſtitution of the At- 
moſphere and change of Weather. The ſecond ſtates 
the propoſition relating to the preſſure of the Atmoſ- 


phere's being diminiſhed, and by that means the Mercury 


in the Barometer made to fall by the Aſcent of Steams 
and Vapours out of the Earth and Abyſs. The third 
treats of the Oeconomy of the Great Deep or Abyſs in 
the Bocwels of the Earth, and the continual intercourſe 
betwixt this and the Atmoſphere. The fourth is of the 
Diſſolution and Deſtruction of the Earth at the Deluge. 
Why the Shells, and other like extraneous Bodies, ævere 
not difſolved, as well as the Stones and all native 
Faſſili. | | 

[E] An Attempt towards the Natural Hiſtory of 


the Foſſils of England, &c.] The editor in his pre- 


face oblerves, the Doctor's collections both of Engliſb 
and Foreign Foſſils were not only extremely choice and 
curious, but {what is more ſurprizing) complete in their 


kind. They contain each of them a great variety 
«Cc 


of all ſorts of Foſſils, eſpecially the latter, which 
the Doctor procured from all the known parts of 
the globe, with a trouble and expence more than 
ſufficient to diſcourage any other body from at- 


© ed. He ſucceeded indeed, but it was not without 


* 


with a. paſſion for the improvement of natural 
knowledge in general, and with a particular view 
to evince the univerſality of the deluge; which 
they prove indeed by ocular demonſtration. It is 
“really amazing, how, amidſt the continual buſineſs 


ons, he could find time to maintain all his corre- 
«« ſpondencies, collect ſo fine a Library, and ſo vaſt a 
number of Faſſils, finiſh ſo many pieces as he has 
printed and left in manuſcript, and make himſelf 


account for it, but his conſtant and unwearied ap- 
<« plication to his ſtudies, which took up all the time 
“% that he could call his own, and which he purſued 
to the laſt moments of his life, for ſeveral months 


in the printing of it at the time of his death. 
This was a work exceedingly wanted in the world, 
yet ſcarce ever attempted, and never executed be- 


„ fore.” | T 


= WOOLSTON (THOMAS) was born at Northampton in the year 1669, and 
was ſon of a reputable Trader of that place. After a proper education at a Grammar- 


{chool he became Student of Sidney-College in Cambridge, where he took the 9 
| . 


. 


D d d 


tempting a work, in which he ſo happily ſucceed- 


* having carried it on for a courſe of near forty years, 


of his profeſſion, and a variety of other avocati- 


maſter of ſo many different ſciences. . Nothing can 


that he was contined to his bed, with uncommon 
aſſiduity and ſucceſs, he having wrote his method of 
« Fofils during that ſpace, and being actually engaged 
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of Bachelor and Maſter of Arts, and of Bachelor of Divinity, and became Fellow of 
his College, in which place he continued till ſome years before his death (a). His firſt 
appearance in the learned world was in 1705 in a work printed at the Univerſity-preſs 
and intitled, The old Apology for the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion againſt the 
Fews and Gentiles revived [A]. From this time till the year 1720 he publiſhed nothing, 
and led, as he had done before, a College-life, applying himſelf indefatigably to his 
ſtudies, which were chiefly in Divinity and the Writings of the Fathers (H). In the year 
1720 he publiſhed in 8vo a Latin Diſſertation, intitled, Diſſertatio de Pontii Pilati ad 
Tiberium Epiſtola circa Res Feſu Chriſti geſtas: Per Myſtagogum : in which he endea- 
vours to prove, that Pontius Pilate wrote a letter to Tiberius Cæſar concerning the works 
of Chriſt ; but that the Epiſtle delivered down to us among the Writings of the Fathers 
was forged. In the ſame year he publiſhed another pamphlet in Latin, under the title 
of, Origenis Adamantii Renati Epiſtola ad Doctores Whitbeium, Waterlandium, W hiſto- 
nium, alioſque Literatos hujus ſœculi Diſputatores, circa Fidem vere Orthodoxam & Scriptu- 
rarum interpretationem. Soon after in the ſame year he publiſhed a ſecond Epiſtle in La- 
tin under the ſame title; in which he follows the allegorical interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, as in the firſt, In the ſame year likewiſe he publiſhed, A Letter to Dr. Bennet 
upon this queſtion, whether the people, called Quakers, do not the neareſt of any other ſet? 
in Religion reſemble the primitive Chriſtians in principles and practice? By Ariſtobulus : and 
the year following another Letter to Dr. Bennet, in Defence of the Apoſiles and primitive 
Fathers of the Church, for their allegorical Interpretation of the Law of Moſes againſt the 
Miniſters of the Letter, and literal Commentators of this Age. He ſoon after publiſhed an 
Anſwer to theſe two Letters, which are ſaid to be“ writ with ſome wit and humour, 
« and more againſt another ſer of men, than for the Quakers (c).“ In 1702 he pub- err 
liſhed a piece, intitled, The exact fitneſs of the time, in which Chriſt was manifeſted in the re cha 
Fleſh, demonſtrated by Reaſon againſt the Objections of the old Gentiles and of modern Un- 

believers [BJ. In the years 1723 and 1724 came out his four Free Gifts to the Clergy, 
and his own Anſwer to them, in five ſeparate Pamphlets, Soon after he publiſhed his 
Moderator between an Infidel and Apoſtate, and two Supplements to the Moderator; occa- 
ſioned by the controverſy between Mr. Anthony Collins and his Opponents concerning 
the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion. Theſe pieces, in which Mr. Woolſton 
purſues his allegorical ſcheme, expoſed him to a proſecution by the Attorney General, 
which was ſtopt at the interceſſion of Mr. Whiſton (d). In 1726 he publiſhed 4 De- (a) Lif: f 21. 
fence of the Thundering Legion againſt Mr. Moyle”'s Diſſertation; and in 1727, 1728, r 
1729, and 1730 his Six Diſcourſes on the Miracles of Chriſt, and his two Defences 
thereof [C], in which he continues his allegorical ſcheme. His four firſt Diſcourſes on 
9 | f the 
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{s Li E of Mr. 
oolfton, tvith an 
impartial Ac- 
count of bis Writ. in 8vo, 
Ing, page 47 5+ 
edit. London 
1733. 


2 Ibid. pag. 5, 
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[4] The Old Apology for the Truth of the Chri- 
ſtion Religion &c.) The whole title is: The Old Abo- 
bogy for the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion againſt the 
Jews and Gentiles revived. Wherein is ſhewn againſ} 
the Fews, that Chriſt is the Prophet like Moſes, doing 
all thoſe figns, wonders, and judgments before and upon 
the Emperors and Empire of Rome, which Moſes 
wwrought upon Pharaoh and Egypt, untill the Heathen 
Emperors and the Gentiles, lik: Pharaoh and the Mgyp- 
 tians, were drowned and overwhelmed in the Red-Sea. 
And againſt the Gentiles, that God in Chriſt Jeſus did 
manifeſt his divine Authority to the Emperors and whe 
Gentiles in the beſt and propereſt manner that can be 
imagined ; and that they were very inexcuſable for per- 
ſecuting the Church, and no ſooner departing from ids- 
latry to the worſhip of him. By Thomas Woolſton, 
B. D. Fellow of Sidney Suſſex College in Cambridge. 
In this book our author conſidering how the Chriſtian 
Religion, which in the firſt ages triumphed over the 
prejudices and oppoſitions of the Jew and Gentile, is 
now ſo little able to make advances upon the Hea- 
thens, that many, who have been brought up in it, 
are become Atheiſts, Deiſts, and Apoltates ; makes 
it his buſineſs to inquire by what method our Religion 
was at firſt propagated, and reſolves to revive the old 
argument of the firſt Chriſtians. And in order to this 
he inquires, whether a Divine Embaſſador ought not 
firſt to ſhew his commiſſion and the credentials of it to 
the King or ſupreme Magiſtrate in any Kingdom, 
which he thinks neceſſary to be produced ; firſt, in 
regard of the dignity of his perſon and office, that he 
may know how to govern himſelf and his ſubjects by 
this divine light : ſecondly, to prevent the heats and 
diſturbances, which muſt of neceflity ariſe in a King- 
dom, if this method be not obſerved : thirdly, that 
the King may be altogether inexcuſable, if he proſe- 
cute this new Religion, after the credentials of it have 
been fairly laid before him, which otherwiſe he would 
not be, if a Religion ſhould be preached in his King- 
dom, before he knew the divine evidence of it. 


Theſe are the reaſons, why a divine Embaſſador ſhould 
lay his credentials before the King in the firſt place ; 
from whence he concludes, that even fo Chriſt ought 
in like manner to addreſs himſelf to the Emperors, to 
prove to them in the firſt place his divine power and 
authority, And this he undertakes to prove that he 
did in ſuch a manner, as would be moſt deſirable both 
by the Roman Emperors, and the Deilts, and Unbe- 
lievers, if they had lived in thoſe times. In order to 
this, he endeavours to ſhew, that Chriſt manifeſted his 
divine authority to the Emperor Tiberius ſoon after 
his reſurrection and aſcenſion by the means of Pilate's 
letter, who then wrote to Tiberius of the things con - 
cerning him. He then ſhews the genuineneſs of this 
letter, and of the acts of Pilate, appealed to by the 
primitive Fathers and Apologiſts ; and concludes with 
proving, after the manner of the ancient apologies, 
the excellency of the Chriſtian Religion above that of 
the Heathens. - | . 

[B] A piece intitled, The exact fitneſs of the time. 
in which Chriſt was manifeſted in the Fleſh &c.} 
'This was written twenty years before its publication, 
and delivered as a public exerciſe both in Sidney Col- 
lege Chapel, and in St. Mary's Church, as Mr. Wool 
ſton himſelf obſerves, in his Dedication of it to Dr. 
Fiſher, Maſter of Sidney-College. 

[C] His Six Diſcourſes on the Miracles of Chriſt, 
and his two Defences thereof] The firſt Diſcourſe 
was publiſhed in April 1727 ; the ſecond in October 
following; the third in March 1728; the fourth in 
May; the fifth in October; and the ſixth in Febru- 
ary 1729. His Defenſe of his Diſcourſes on the Mira+ 
cles of our Saviour againſt the Biſhops of St. Davids 
and Londin, and his other Adverſaries, Part I. was 
publiſhed in October 1729; and the ſecond Part in 
May 1730. Theſe pieces of his occaſioned a great 
number of books and pamphlets to be written upon 
the ſubje&, of which we ſhall ſubjoin a pretty exact ca- 
talogue till May 1730, and which have bees ſince ſol - 
lowed by ſeveral others. 

| 1727 
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the Miracles occaſioned a ſecond proſecution againſt him. At his trial in Guild-Hall 
before the Lord Chief Juſtice Raymond, he ſpoke ſeveral times himſelf, and urged, 
that he thought it very hard, that he ſhould be tried by a ſet men, who though other- 


F 1727. October. 

A Vindication of our Saviour's Miracles in an fiber to 

Mr. Thomas Woolſton. By T. Ray. | 
1728. March. 

Sams Obſervations of a private Layman on a pam- 
phlet lately publiſhed by Mr. Woolſton, intitled, A Diſ- 
courſe on the Miracles of our Saviour, 

. 

For God and the Devil, or juſt Chaſti ſement no per ſe- 
eution. Being the Chriſtian's Cry to the Legiſlature for 
exemplary * of public and pernicious Blaſphemy : 
particularly that wretch Woolflon, who has impudently 
and ſcurrilouſly turned the Miracles of our moſt bleſſed 
Saviour into Ridicule, in four blaſphemous Pamphlets 
lately publiſhed. 


Tom of Bedlam's Letter to bis Couſin Tom Woolſton, 
occaſioned by his late Diſcourſe of the Miracles of our 


Saviour. 
| October. 

The Biſhop of London's Paſtoral Letter to the people of 
his Dioceſe, particularly of thoſe of the two great Cities 
of London and Weſtminſter. Occaſioned by ſome late 

ritings in favour of Infidelity. = | 

| November. 

A Vindication of the literal ſenſe of three Miracles 
of Chrift, I. His turning Water into Wine. II. His 
ewhipping the Buyers and Sellers out of the Temple. III. 
His exorcifing the Devils out of two Men: againſt the 
Objedtions 1 Tho. Woolſton, B. D. in his firſt and 
ſecond Diſcourſes on the Miracles of our Saviour. In 
three Letters to a Friend. By the Reverend Mr. At- 
kinſon. | 1 

| 1729. January, _ | 
De Interpretation of the Law and the Provhets by 
Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles vindicated ; in a ſermon 
before the Univerſity of Cambridge. By Robert Leeke, 
B. D. Fellow of St. Fohn's College. | 

The Reafonableneſs of believing in Chriſt, and the 
Unreaſonableneſs of Infidelity 3 in tau ſermons at Salter's 
Hall, May 21 and 28. With an Appendix containing 
brief Remarks upon the caſe of Lazarus, relating 10 
Mr. Woolſton's fifth Diſcourſe of Miracles. By W. 
Harris, D.D. e 5 

Februar. . 

A Reformation neceſſary to prevent our Ruin: A Ser- 
mon preached to the Societies for Reformation of Manners 
at St. Mary Le Bow, Fan. 8, 1728. By Dr. Richard 
Smallbrook, Bi/>op of St. David's. 

An Adareſs to the Inhabitants of London and Weft- 
minſter in relation 10 4 Paſtoral Letter ſaid to be written 


| by the Biſhop of London: occaſioned by ſome Writings 


in favour of Infidelity. This was written by Matthew 

Tindal, LL. D. | 
| March. | 

The Antidote: A full Anſwer to My. Woolſton on the 


Miracles, containing all that has been advanced by all 


his Anſwerers. With an Addition of what they have 
omitted, and a new Solution of ſeveral Difficulties not 
zet ſufficiently accounted for. By Mr. Lowe. 


The Evidence of Chriſtianity aſſerted and proved from 


Facts, as authorized by ſacred and profane Hiſtory : 
wherein all the Texts of the Old and New Teftaments 
are diftintly demonſtrated from the concurrent Teſtimony 
of all Ages to be genuine, and all the Prophecies and 
Types ſhewn by their exaf Accompliſhment, to concur in 
Feſus of Nazareth. Abſtracted from the great Huetius. 
By John Entick, Student in Divinity, With a Pre- 
face ſhewing the Falfity of Woolſton's Allegorical Inter- 
pretation of our Saviour's Miracles. 


April. 


A Dialogue between My. Grounds and Scheme and 
Tom Woolſton; in which the Infincerity, Inconfiſlencies, 


and Abſurdities contained in the latter's Diſcourſes on 
our Saviour's Miracles are fully detected and proved ; 
and that from a bare Principle of Reaſon only, and his 
own Arguments. 

A compendious View of the Grounds of Religion both 
Natural and Revealed : in two Diſſertations. IJ. Sbeau- 
ing that Natural Religion and the Chriſtian Revelation, 
with reſpect to the teſtimony born to it by Miracles, fland 
both upon one and the ſame Foundation. II. Upon the 


wile 


Few at the time our Saviour afed publicly as the Mey 
ſenger of God, with reſpet to their Credulity or Wani- 
neſs in Believing, By Tho. Seaton, M. A. Chaplain to 


, the Earl of Nottingham. | 
| Goſpel Obedience neceſſary to Salvation: A Lent Ser- 


mon at St. Saviour's Southwark, March 28, 1729. By 
Philip Ayſcough, Rector of the ſaid Church. 
An Anſaver to the Feauiſb Rabbi's two Letters againſt 


Chriſt's Ręſurrection, and his raiſing Lazarus from the 


Dead: in a Letter to Mr. Woolſton. With ſome Ob- 
ſervations on Mr. Woolſton's own Reflections on our Sa- 
wviour's Conduct. 2 

A Diſcourſe concerning Ridicule and Irony in Writ- 
ing; in a Letter ta the Reverend Dr. Nathaniel 
Marſhall. | | 


Mr. Whiſton's erroneous Principles and Tenets fully 


expoſed : with a word of Advice to Mr. Woolſton. 

| | May. 

The Miracles of Feſus vindicated, Part 1, containing 
the Proofs of Feſus's Reſurrection flated, and the Ob- 


jedtions againſt it anſwered. Written by Z. Pearce, 


D. D. now Dean of Wincheſter. 

The Miracles of Feſus vindicated. Part II. By the 
Author of the firſt Part : containing a Defence of the 
literal Story of Feſus's driving the Buyers and Sellers out 


of the Temple, and ſuffering the Devils to enter into the 


Herd of Swine. 
The trial of the Witneſſes of the Refurre&ion of Feſus. 


Suppoſed to be written by Dr. Thomas Sherlock, now 


Biſhop of Sarum. | . | 
Remarks upon two late preſentments of the Grand 
Fury of the County of Middleſex, wherein are fſhewn 
the Folly and Injuſtice of Men's perſecuting one another 
for difference of opinion in matters of Religion. 
| | July. | 
The Miracles of 1 vindicated. Part III. Con- 
taining the literal flory of the barren Fig-Tree, and the 
Water turned into Wine. By the author of the two for- 
mer Parts. | ES | ö 
A Preſerwative againſt the growing Infidelity and 
Apoftaſy of the preſent Age: in three Diſcourſes deli ver- 
ed before the Univerſity of Oxford, and at the Temple- 
Church. By W. Tilly, D. D. With a Preface occaſt- 
oned by Woolſton's Blaſphemies. 
Auguitt. 
A Charge concerning the Evidence of the Chriſtian 


Religion, delivered to the Clevgy of the Diocc ſe cf St. 
David s. By Dr. R. Smallbrook, Lord Biſhop of Se. 


David's. 


Mare Advice to the Reverend the Clergy of the pecu- 


liar Juriſdictien of St. Alban's within the Dioceſe of 
London, concerning their Opinion of Woolſton, the Ac- 
cuſer of the Brethren, &c. By Piilip Stubbs, B. D. 
Arch-Deacon of St. Alban's. 

"He September. 

A Vindication of our Sa viour's Miracles, in wwhich 
Mr. Woolſton's Diſcourſes on them are particularly ex- 
amined, his pretended Authority of the Fathers againſt 
the Truth of the literal ſenſe are ſet in a juſt light, and 
his Objections in point of Reaſon anſwered. By Dr. 
R. Smallbrook, Lord Biſhop of St. Dawid i. 

Tavo Diſcourſes : the firſt, an Appeal to the Miracles 
of Feſus Chriſt for his Meſſrahſhip. The ſecond, a De- 
monſtration of the Truth and Certainly of his Re ſurrec- 
tion from the Dead. By G. Wade, D. D. Vicar of 
Gainſborough, and Prebendary of Lincoln. | 

Inſftruftions to the Biſhop of St. David's in defence of 
religious Liberty: being Remarks upon his Lordthip's De- 
dication lately publilbed ; with a Counter-dedication, 


compared Paragraph by Paragraph with the ſame, and | 
humbly inſcribed io that reverend Prelate. By Jonathan 


Jones E/q. | | 
| October. 


Liberty vindicated: being a complete Defence of Mr. 
Woolſton's Diſcourſes on the Miracles of our Saviour 
againſt an hireling Clergy. By Jonathan Jones Eg: 

The proper Interpretation of the Scriptures cleared and 
vindicated : in a Sermon before the Univerſity of Oxford 
June 24, 1729. Wherein the late Schemes and Prin- 
ciples of Infidelity as advanced by the author of the 
Grounds fc. and particularly by Mr. Woolſton in his 

3 Diſcourſes 
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WOT 
% wiſe very learned and worthy perſons, were no more judges of the ſubjects, on which 
« he wrote, than he himſelf was a judge of the moſt crabbed points of Law.“ He 
was ſentenced to a year's impriſonment, and to pay a fine of one hundred pounds. He 
| purchaſed the liberty of the rules of the King's Bench, where he continued after the expi- 
(% Ibid. pag: 14, ration of the year, being unable to pay the fine (e). Dr. Samuel Clarke, a ſhort time 
NI before his death, began his ſolicitations at Court for the releaſment of Mr. Woolſton, de- 
claring, that he did not undertake it as an approver of his doctrines, but as an advo- 
cate for that liberty, which himſelf had thro? his life defended. But he was prevented in 
his deſign by death ſoon after Mr. Woolſton's commitment (f). The greateſt. ob- 
ſtruction to his deliverance from confinement was the obligation of giving ſecurity not to 
(le) Ibid. pag, offend by any future writings, he being reſolved to write again as freely as before (g). 
29, 30. He had been deprived of his Fellowſhip on account of Non-refidence about the year 
1721, from which time he lived moſtly in London, his brother, an Alderman of 
Northampton, allowing him thirty pounds a year. As the fale of his books was very 
great, his gains ariſing from them muſt have been proportionable ; but he defrayed all 
the expences, which his Bookſellers, Printers and Publiſhers were ſubjected to by print- 
ing and felling his books. He died on Saturday January the 27th 1732-3, about nine 
a clock at night, after an illneſs which laſted but four days; a diſeaſe, which was then 


200 


18. 


epidemical, viz. a violent cold, attended with pains in the head and bones. But his 


greateſt grievance was a ſtoppage in the ſtomach. A few minutes before his death, he 
| uttered theſe words: This is a ſtruggle which all men muſt go through, and which 1 bear 
Ce) Ibid. pag. 28, Gt only patiently, but with willingneſs He then immediately cloſed his eyes and lips 
9 3% with his own fingers, and expired. His body was interred January the goth in St. 
855 George's Church- yard in Southwark (). 


Cbhriſt's Miracles no Allegories : a Sermon by Prideaux 
Sutton, Rector of Bredon in the County of Morceſter. 

A Vindication of our Saviour Miracles, in anſwer 

| to Mr. Woolſton's five laſt Diſcourſes, in which the 

November. 5 three Letters from the pretended Fewiſp Rabbi are par- 

A Vindication of three of our Saviour's Miracles, in ticularly conſidered. By J. Ray. | 

anſauer to the Objections of Mr. Woolſton's fifth Diſ- | December, NY 

courſe on the Miracles of our Saviour. By Nath. The Miracles of our Saviour windicated ; containing 

Lardner. OM, | 1 | | 3 5 Defence of the literal Story of TFeſjus's healing the 

A Defence of the Lord Biſhop of St. David's, in an- infirm Men at the Pool of Betheſda, and his healing 

ſaver to Jonathan Jones Eg: | the Paralytic, who was let down through the Roof. 


Diſcourſes on the Miracles of our Saviour are briefly 
examined and refuted. By W. James, M. A. 

An expoſtulatory Letter to Mr. Woolſton, on account 
of his late Writingt. 


The Evidence of our Saviour Reſurre&ion conſidered. The fourth Part by the author of the three former 


With the. Improvements of this important Doctrine. By Parts. 
Henry Grove. | 
Catholic Principles, or St. Paul's Worſhip, Faith, healing. In which the fix Caſas excepted againſt by 
Hope, and Practice recommended to Chriſtians of all Mr. Woolſton are confidered. Being a Continuation 


_ A Diſcaurſe on our Saviour's miraculous power of | 


perſuaſions. With a Poſtſeript to vindicate ſome Diſ- of the Defence of Scripture Hiflory, By the ſame . 


ſenters, whom Mr. Woolſton hath miſrepreſented. as author. 
Advocates for Perſecutim. By the Reverend Mr. At- 


kinſon. 


A Defence of the Scripture Hiſtory ſo far as it concerns 


the Reſurrection of Fairus's daughter ; the widow of 
Naim's ſon: and Lazarus : In anſwer to Mr. Wool. 


| 1730 February. | 

A Letter to Mr. Woolſton, occafioned by his late 
Defence of his Diſcourſes in anſwer io the Biſhops of 
St. Davids and of London. From a Deacon of the 
Church of England. I | 


ſton's fifth Diſcourſe on the Miracles of our Saviour. The Eflabliſhment windicated againſt the Adwvacates 

With a Preface containing fome Remarks on his Anſwer for Licentiouſneſs, 

fo the Lord Biſhop of St. David's, Written by Dr. 

Henry. | 3s . 
Free Thoughts on Mr. Woolſton and his Writings. In 

a Letter to a Gentleman at Leyden. | | 


ſton and his Adverſaries. By Thomas Stackhouſe. 
The Biſhop of London's ſecond Paſtoral Letter ta the 
Peopie of his Dioceſe ; occafioned by ſome late Writings ; 


A fair tate of the Controverſy between Mr. Woal- 


An impartial Examination and full Confutation of in which it is afſerted, that Reaſon is a ſufficient Guide 


the Arguments brought by Mr. Woolſton's pretended in matters of Religion without the belpof Revelation. 

Rabbi againſ! the Truth of our Saviour's Reſurrefion. og SOS RN N 
(9) hase Wal- © WOTTON (HENRY) was deſcended of a good family in Kent [A], and ſon of 
ang => Ang Thomas Wotton Eſq; by his ſecond wife Eleonora, daughter of Sir William Finch of 
prefixed to Reli. Eaſtwel! in that County, and was born at Bocton-Hall in that County (a), March the 


(%) Wood, Atb. 


Oxon, vol, I, col. 


. W, . X 2 
Ich edit. Londen 30th 1568 (5). He was educated at firſt under a domeſtic Tutor, and afterwards at 634. 2d ed. 
1685. This Life ji | E MWincheſter 


is not paged, 


[4] Deſcended of a good family in Kent.] Sir Ro- wiſe, Eleonora, daughter of Sir William Finch, and 
bert Wotton of BoQon-Malherbe Knight, was born widow of Robert Morton of Kent Eſq; he had only 


about the year 1460, and was made by King Edward one ſon, Henry, the ſubje& of the preſent article. 
IV. Lieutenant of Guiſnes, and Knight Porter and Thomas Wotton Eſq; died at London in the 65th year 


Comptroller of Calais, where be died and lies honour- of his age, and was interred at BoQon (1). Mr. 
ably interred. His ſon and heir, Sir Edward Wotton Walton tells us (z), that his dreams did uſually prove 
Knight was born in the year 1489, and was made true, both in foretelling things to come, and diſcovering 
Treaſurer of Calais, and of the Privy-Council to Kin 2 faſt. A little before his death, he dreamed, that 


Henry VIII, who offered him the place of Lord the Univerſity Treaſury was robbed by Town/men and 


(1) Izaac Wal- 
ton's Life of vir 
H. MWotton. 


(2) Ibid. 


Chancellor, which, ſays Hollinſhead, out of a virtuous 
modeſty he refuſed. His ſon and heir, Thomas Wot- 
ton of Bocton-Malherb Eſq; by his firſt wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Rudſtone Knight, had three 
ſons, Edward, afterwards created Lord Wotton, James 
and John, both of whom were Knights. By his ſecond 


poor ſcholars ; and that the number was five. And be- 
ing that day to write to his ſon Henry at Oxford, be 
thought it worth ſo much pain, as by a poltſeript in his 
letter, to make a ſlight enquiry of it. The letter, which 
Was Writ out of Kent, and dated three days before, cams 


to bis fon's hands the wery morning after the night, in 
| 3 


which 


d) W 
pra, 


623. 


e U 


(2) 


%ol 


(4) 
fupr 


Ow 


* , 


4) Wood, ubi 
pra, col. 622, 


623+ 


e) Ubi ſapra. 


7 Ath, Oxon, 
vol. ! col. 623. 
24 edit. 


(4) Walton, ubi 
ſupra. | 


WOT 


| (9) Walton, 45 Wincheſter-ſchool (c); and thence in the beginning of the year 15834 was tranſplanted to 


New-College in Oxford [B], where living in the condition of a Gentleman-Commoner 
he had his Chamber in Hart-Hall adjoining, and to his Chamber-fellow there Mr. Ri. 
chard Baker his country man, afterwards a Knight and eminent Hiſtorian. He did not 
continue there long, but removed to Queen's College, where he made a great progreſs 
in Logic and Philoſophy, and wrote a Tragedy for the uſe of that College, called 
Tancredo [C]. On the 8th of June 1588 he, as a Member of Queen's College, ſup- 
plicated the venerable Congregation of Regents, that he might be admitred to the read- 
ing of any of the books of the Logic of Ariſtotle, that is, to be admitted to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts; which deſire of his was granted conditionally that he ſhould de- 
termine in the Lent following, But whether he was admitted, or did determine, or 
took any other degree, doth not appear, in any of the Univerſity Regiſters (4) ; though 
Mr. Walton tells us (e), that about the twentieth year of his age he proceeded Maſter 


of Arts, and at that time read in Latin three Lectures de Ocello (21. After he left the 
Univerſity of Oxford, he travelled into France, Germany, and 


ſpent about nine years in thoſe countries, he returned to England, and became Secretary 


taly [E]; and having 


to Robert Earl of Eſſex, with whom continuing till the Earl was apprehended for 
high-treaſon, he left England once more [Z], and retiring to Florence, he there be- 


 evhich the robbery aas committed; and when the City 


and Univerſity were both in a perplexed inqueſt of the 


thieves, then did Sir Henry Wotton ſhew his father's 


letter, and by it ſuch light was given of this work of 
darkneſs, that the five guilty perſons were preſently diſ- 
covered and „ without putting the Univerſity 
to ſo much trouble as the caſting of a figure. But Mr. 
Wood obſerves (3), that © upon his ſearch in the 
« Univerſity regiſters, records, accounts, &c. from 
« 1584 to 1589, in which time our author Wotton 


« was reſident in Oxford, he found no ſuch robbery 
% committed.” Mr. Thomas Wotton's uncle was the 


famous Nicholas Wotton, Dr. of Laws, fourth fon of 
Sir Robert Wotton above mentioned, who was ſeveral 
times Embaſſador unto foreign Courts, Secretary of State 
to King Edward VI, and Dean of York and Canter- 
bury (4), and refuſed the Archbiſhopric of Canterbury, 
which, as Hollinſhead ſays, had been offered him by 
Queen Elizabeth. Of his refuſal of a Biſhopric dur- 
ing the * of King Henry VIII, the following 
remarkable letter, never before publiſhed, will be a 


ſufficient evidence. 


cc To the Right Worſhipfull Mr. Doctor Bellaſſis 
« this be dd. | 
« Gentyl Mr. Bellas, for the paſſyon of God, 
« yf hit be poſſible yet, aſſaye as farre as yow 
„% maye to conveye this Biſhoprike from me. So 


„ might avoyde hit withoute diſpleaſur, I wold 


(s) Uki 
_ 627 


« ſurelye never meddel withe hit. There be yn 
«© nough that be meete for hit, and will not re- 
« fuſe hit. I can not mervile yn nough cur ob- 
% trudatur non cupienti, imo ne idones quidem. My 
« mynde is as troubled as my wrytinge is. Ali- 
& quid queſo tandem excogita, ita tamen ut citra 


 & Offenſam. Sicq; propter Temporis Anguſtiam, nunc 


« dale feliciter. Written at Dimiſſeldorpe the xjth 
« daye of November A 1539. 


« Yours to his littel powre 


Nicholas Wotton ; 


10 adde what ſoever yow will 
« more to hit, io yow adde 
« not, Biſshop. 


[B] In the beginning of the year 1584 was tranſplanted 
to New College in Oxford.) This we are aſſured of by 
Mr. Wood (5). Mr. Walton is therefore miſtaken in 
ſaying, that he was in his 18th year, when he was re- 
moved from Wincheſter-School to Queen's College in 
Oxford. 

[C] Wrote a Tragedy for the uſe of that College, 
called Tancredo.] Mr. Walton tells us that this Tra- 
gedy was © ſo interwoven With ſentences, and for the 


Vol. X. 


Caine . 


% method and exact perſonating theſe humours, paſ- : 


“ ſions, and diſpoſitions, which he propoſed to repre- 
«« ſent, ſo performed, that the graveſt of the ſociety 
* declared, he had in a flight employment given 


* an early and a ſolid teſtimony of his future abili- 


«© ties.” | 

[D]; Read in Latin three Lectures de Ocello.] In 
theſe Lectures, ſays Mr. Walton, he having deſcri- 
„ bed the form, the motion, the curious com- 


poſure of the eye, and demonſtrated how of thoſe 


very many, every humour and nerve performed its 
«« diſtin& office, ſo as the God of order hath appointed 
« without mixture or confuſion ; and all this, to the 
advantage of man, to whom the eye is given, not 
* only as the body's guide, but, whereas all other of 

his ſenſes require time to inform the ſoul, this in 
an inſtant apprehends and warns him of danger, 
teaching him in the very eyes of others to diſcover 
« wit, folly, love, and hatred. After he had made 


theſe obſervations, he fell to diſpute this optic queſ- 


tion, Whether we ſee by the emiſſion of the beams 
from within, or reception of the ſpecies from with- 


« out? and after that, and many other like learned 


« diſquiſitions, he, in concluſion of his Lectures, took 


*« a fair occaſion to beautify his diſcourſe with a com- 


** mendation of the bleſſing and benefit of ſeeing . . . 
© 'Theſe were ſo exactly debated, and ſo rhetorically 
„ heightened, as, among other admirers, cauſed that 
learned Italian Albericus Gentilis, then Profeſſor of 
« the Civil Law in Oxford, to call him Henrice mi 
& (elle ; which dear expreſſion of his was alſo uſed 
« by divers of Sir Henry's deareſt friends, and by 


„ many other perſons of note during his ſtay in the 


«© Univerſity.” 

[E] Travelled into France, Germany, and Italy.] Mr. 
Walton obſerves, that he ſpent almoſt nine years in his 
travels, and ſtaid but one year in France, and moſt of 


that in Geneva; three years in Germany, and five in 
Italy. We find by his Letters to the Lord Zouch, 
printed in the fourth edition of Religuiæ Wottoniane, 


that he was at Ingolſtad October the 27th 1590, at 
Vienna November the 2oth following, at Florence 
May the 8th 1592, at Sienna October 25th the ſame 
year, and at Geneva Auguſt the 22d 1593, where, as 


it appears from his letter of that date, he arrived June 


the 22d, and lodged in the houſe of the famous Iſaac 
Caſaubon. 


[F] Became Secretary to Robert Earl of ESex, with 


whom continuing till the Earl was apprehended for high 
Treaſon, he left England once more.) He attended thac 


Earl in two voyages at ſea againſt the Spaniards, and 


in that into Ireland, wherein his Lordſhip ““ did ſo 
*« much provoke the Queen, ſays Mr. Walton, to an- 
<«« ger, and worle at his return to England, upon 
«© whoſe immoveable favour that Earl had built ſuch 
„% ſandy hopes, as encouraged him to thoſe under- 
« takings, which with the help of a contrary ſaction 
„ ſuddenly cauſed his Commitment to the Tower. 
« Sir Henry Wotton obſerving this, though he was 
« not of that faction (for the Earls followers were alto 
« divided into their ſeveral intereſts) which encouraged 
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came known to the Great Duke of Tuſcany, who diſpatched him away privately with 
letters to James VI King of Scots, under the name of Octavio Baldi, in order to in- 
form that King of a deſign againſt his life [GJ]. Within ſome few months after he went 
back to Florence, that King coming to the Crown of England, Mr. Wotton returned 
to England, and was knighted by his Majeſty [H], and ſent Embaſſador to the Re- 
Pe of Venice [I], as he was twice afterwards, and once to the States of the United 

rovinces, twice to Charles Emanuel Duke of Savoy, once to the united Princes of 
Upper Germany in the Convention at Heilbrune, to the Archduke Leopold, the Duke 
8 of Wittenberg, the Imperial Cities of Straſburgh and Ulme, and the Emperor Ferdinand 
{f) Walton, ui the Second (F). On the 15th of July 1619 he returned from his Embaſly at Venice 
. with a vain hope of obtaining the office of Secretary of State (g). About the year 
ee) Camdeni An- 1623 he had the Provoſtſhip of Eaton confered upon him [K], which he kept to his 


L death, being all the reward he received for the great ſervices which he had done to the 
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| (5) Watſon in 
his Quodlibets. 


(6) Walton, ubi «© 


ſupra. | 


ce the Earl to thoſe undertakings, which proved fo fatal 
to him and divers of his confederation. Yet know- 
ing Treaſon to be ſo comprehenſive, as to take in 
« even circumſtances, and out of them to make ſuch 
« poſitive concluſions, as ſubtle Stateſmen ſhall pro- 
«« ject, either for their revenge or ſafety ; conſidering 
„this, he thought prevention by abſence out of Eng- 
land a better ſecurity than to ſtay in it, and there 
« plead his innocency in a priſon. Therefore did he, 
*© ſo ſoon as the Earl was apprehended, very quickly 
and as privately glide through Kent to Dover, 
«© without ſo much as looking toward his native and 
«© beloved BoRon ; and was by the help of favourable 
winds and liberal payment of the Mariners, within 
„ ſixteen hours after his departure from London, ſet 


upon the French ſhore, where he heard ſhortly af- 


ter, that the Earl was arraigned, condemned, and 
«© beheaded, and that his friend Mr. Cuffe was hanged, 


and divers other perſons of eminent quality exe- 


e cuted.” | | | 

[G] Became known to the Great Duke of Tuſcany, wwho 
diſpatched him away privately with letters to Fames VI. 
King of Scots, under the name of Odtawio Baldi, in order 
70 inform that King of a deſign againſt his life.] Mr. 
Walton informs us, that though Queen Elizabeth, or 
ſhe and her Council, were never willing to declare her 
ſucceſſor, yet the King of Scots was generally believed 


to be the perſon, on whom the crown of England 


would devolve. And the Queen declining very faſt 
both through age and viſible infirmities, © thoſe, that 
were of the Romiſh perſuaſion in point of Religion 
« (even Rome itſelf, and thoſe of this nation) know- 
ing that the death of the Queen and the eſtabliſhing 
of her ſucceſſion were taken to be critical days for de- 
** ſtroying oreltabliſhing the Proteſtant Religion in this 


nation, did therefore improve all opportunities for 


preventing a Proteſtant Prince to ſucceed her. And as 
the Pope's excommunication of Queen Elizabeth had 
both by the judgment and practice of the Jeſuited Pa- 
*piſts expoſed her to be warrantably deſtroyed ; ſo (if 
<« we may believe an angry adverſary, a ſecular Prieſt 
(5), againſt a Jeſuit) you may believe, that about 
* that time there were many endeavours, firſt to ex- 
communicate, and then to ſhorten the life of King 
James (6).” Immediately after Mr. Wotton's return 
from Rome to Florence, which was about a year be- 
fore the death of Queen Elizabeth, Ferdinand the Great 
Duke had intercepted certain letters, which diſcovered 
a deſign againſt the life of the King of Scots. The 
Duke abhorring the fact, and reſolving to endeavour 
the prevention of it, adviſed with his Secretary Vietta 
by what means a caution might be beſt given to that 
King; and after conſideration it was determined to be 
done by Mr. Wotton, whom Vietta had firſt commended 
to the Duke, and the Duke had obſerved and approved 
of above all the Engliſh who frequented the Court. 
Mr. Wotton was ſent for by his friend Vietta-to the 
Duke, who after much profeſſion of truſt and friend- 
ſhip acquainted him with the ſecret, and ſent him into 


__ Crown 


of ſuch conſequence, as had cauſed the Great Duke 
of Tuſcany to enjoin him ſuddenly to leave his native 
country of Italy, to impart it to the King. The King 
being informed of this, after a little wonder, mixed 
with jealouſy, to hear of an Italian Embaſſador or 
Meſſenger, required his name, which was ſaid to be 
Octavio Baldi, and appointed a. private audience at a 
fixed hour that evening. When Mr. Wotton came 
to the Preſence-Chamber, he was deſired to lay aſide 
his long rapier, and being entered found the King 
there with three or four Scots Lords ſtanding diſtant 
in ſeveral corners of the chamber; at the ſight of 
whom he made a fland ; which the King obſerving 
bid him be bold, and deliver his meſſage, he would 
undertake for the ſecrecy of all, who were preſent. 
Upon this he delivered his letters and meſſage to his. 
Majeſty in Italian; which when the King had gra- 
ciouſly received, after a little pauſe, Mr: Wotton ſtept 
up to the table, and whiſpered to the King in his own 
language, that he was an Engliſhman, requeſting a 
more private conference with his Majeſty, and that 
he might be concealed during his ſtay in that nation; 
which was promiſed and really performed by the King 
during all his abode there, which was about three 
months; and then he returned to the Great Duke with 
a ſatisfactory account of his employment. | 


[H] Returned to England, and was knighted by his 


Majeſty.) When the King came to England upon his 


acceſſion to the crown, he found among others of Queen 
Elizabeth's Officers, Sir Edward Wotton, who was after- 
wards Lord Wotton Comptroller of the Houſhold, of whom 
he demanded, whether he knew one Henry Watton, who 
had ſpent much time in foreign travel? Sir Edward re- 
plied, that he knew him well, and that he was his 
brother. Then the King aſking where he then was, 
Sir Edward anſwered at Venice or Florence ; but that 
by late letters from thence he underſtood, that he would 
ſoon be at Paris. Send for him, ſaid the King, and 
abhen he ſhall come to England, bid him repair privately 
to me. Sir Edward after a little wonder aſked his Ma- 
jeſty whether he knew him? to which the King an- 
ſwered, You muſt reſt unſatisfied of that, till you bring 
the Gentleman to me. Not many months after this 
diſcourſe, Sir Edward brought his brother to attend 
the King, who took him in his arms, and bid him 
welcome by the name of Ofawio Baldi, ſaying, that 
he was the moſt honeſt, and therefore the beſt diſſembler 
that ever he met with; and ſeeing I knaw, added the 
King, you want neither learning, travel, nor experience, 
and that I have had ſo real a teſlimony of your faithfulneſs 
and abilities to manage an embaſſage, I have ſent for 
you to declare my purpoſe 3 which is to make uſe of you 
in that kind hereafter (7). | 
[1] Sent Embaſſador to the Republic of Venice.) He 
was attended thither by Gentlemen of the beſt families 
and breeding, whom this nation afforded. His Secre- 
tary was Mr. Albertus Morton his nephew, and his 
Chaplain Mr. William Bedel, afterwards Biſhop of 
Kilmore in Ireland. Among Sir Ralph Winwood's 


(7) Idem, ibid. 


Scotland with letters to the King, and ſuch antidotes Vol. 2. page 


f a Memorials (8) is a Letter of Sir Henry Wotton to that (8 
againſt poiſon, as the Scots till then had been ſtrangers 


Gentleman, dated at Dover July the 19th 1604, where *** 


to. Mr. Wotton having parted from the Duke aſ- 
ſumed the name and language of an Italian; and 
thinking it belt to avoid the line of Engliſh intelligence 
and danger, poſted into Norway, and through that 
country towards Scotland, where he found the King 


ut Stirling. Being there he uſed means by Bernard 


Lindſey, one of the King's Bed-Chamber, to procure 
a ſpeedy and private audience of his Majeſty, decla- 
ring, that the buſineſs, which he was to negotiate, was 


he then was waiting for his paſſage over to Bolloigne 
in order to proceed to Venice. 

[X] He had the Proveſiſhip of Eaton conferred upon 
him.) Conceiving that the ſtatutes of that College 
required the Provoſt to be in holy orders, he was made 
Deacon. In this ſtation he lived with great hoſpi- 
tality, and took particular care to encourage the youths 
of the beſt genius; and at his leiſure hours 
his own ſtudies with vigour (9). 


proſecuted (9) Walton, 401 
ſupra. 


(io) Idem, ibid. 


wor 


Crown of England. He wrote ſeveral pieces [Z]. He died at Eaton College in De- 


cember 1639, and was buried in the Chapel belonging to that College; and in his will 


appointed this epitaph to be put over his grave, Hic jacet hujus Sententie primus Author, 
Diſputand! pruritus Eccleſiarum ſcabies. Nomen alias quære. 


II] He wrote ſeveral Suey) I. Epiſtola de Cafe 
pare Scioppio : Amberg 1613 in 8vo. II. Epiſtola ad 
Marcum Velſerum Duumvirum Auguſte Vindelicor, ann. 
1612. 'Theſe two pieces were written upon the fol- 
lowing occaſion. When Sir Henry Wotton firſt went 
Embaſſador to Italy, as he paſſed through Germany, 
he ſtaid ſome days at Augſburg, where having been 


In his former travels well known by many of the beſt 


note in learning, and paſſing an evening in merriment, 
he was requeſted by Chriſtopher Hecamore to write ſome 
ſentence in his Album, and conſenting to it, took occa- 
ſion from ſome accidental diſcourſe of the company, 
to write a pleaſant definition of an Embaſſador in theſe 
words: Legatus eft vir bonus peregre miſſus ad mentien- 


dum Reipublice cauſa; which he could have been con- 


tent ſhould have been thus Engliſhed ; An Embaſador 
is an honeſt man ſent to lie abroad for the good of his 
country. But the word for lie, upon which the con- 
ceit turned, was not ſo expreſſed in Latin, as would 
admit {in the hands of an enemy eſpecially) ſo fair a 
conſtruction as Sir Henry thought in Engliſh. About 
eight years after, this Album fell into the hands of Gaſ- 
par Scioppius, a zealous Romaniſt, who with books a- 
gainſt King James publiſhed this ſentence as a princi- 

le of that Religion profeſſed by the King and his 
F: mbaſſador Sir Henry Wotton ; and in Venice it was 
preſently after written on ſeveral glaſs-windows, and 


declared to be Sir Henry's. This coming to the know- 
| ledge of his Majeſty, he expreſſed much reſentment a- 


gainſt Sir Henry, who upon that wrote two Apolo- 


gies, one to phy ee which was diſperſed in Germany 


and Italy, and another to the King; both of which 


were ſo well written, that his Majeſty upon the receipt 


of them declared publicly, that Sir Henry Wotton had 


commuted ſufficiently for a greater offence (10). III. 
The Elements of Architecture. London 1624 in 4to, 


in two parts. Reprinted in Religuiz Wettoniane. 


_ Tranſlated into Latin, and publiſhed with Vitruvius 


at Amſterdam 1649 in fol. IV. Plauſus & Vota ad 
Regem e Scotia reducem. London 1633 in a large 4to 
or rather a {mall folio. Reprinted by Dr. John Lam- 
phire in a book entitled by him Monarcbia Britannica, 


Oxford 1681 in 8vo. It is in Engliſh alſo in Relizuie 
Wottoniana. V. Parallel between Robert late Earl of 
Eſſex and George late Duke of Bucks, London 1641 
in four ſheets in 4to. VI. Short View of the life and 
death of George Duke of Bucks. London 1642 in four 
ſheets and an half in 4to. VII. Diference and Dis 
parity between the Eſtates and Conditions of George Duke 
of | Bucks and Robert Earl of Eſſex. VIII. Characters 
of, and obſervations on ſome Kings of England. IX. 
The Election of the new Duke of Venice after the death 
of Giovanni Bembo. X. Philoſophical Survey of Edu- 
cation, or moral Architeture. XI. Aphoriſms of Edu- 
cation, XII. The great Action between Pompey and 
Ceſar extracted out of the Roman and Greek writers, 
XIII. Meditations on the 22d chapter of Geneſis, XIV. 
Meditations on Chriſtmas day. XV. Letters to and cha- 
raters of certain per ſonages. XVI. Various Poems. 
All or moſt of theſe pieces are publiſhed together in a 
volume entitled Religuiæ Wottonianz at London 1651, 
1654, 1672 and 1685 in 8vo. XVII. Letters to Sir 
Edmund Bacon. London 1661 in 8vo. Reprinted 


with ſome editions of Religuiæ Mottoniang. XVIII. 


Letters to the Lord Zouch, printed at the end of Religuiæ 
Wattoniane in the edition of 1685. XIX. The State 
of Chriſtendom ; or a more exa# and curious Diſcowery 
of many ſecret paſſages and hidden myſteries of the times. 
London 1657 in fol: Reprinted at London 1667 in 


fol. with this title; The State Cbriſtendim, giving a 


perfect and exact diſcovery of many political intrigues and 
ſecret myſteries of State practiſed in moſt of the Courts of 
Europe, with an account of their ſeveral clainis, intereſts, 
and pretenſionn. XX. He hath alſo ſeveral letters to 
George Duke of Bucks in a book entitled Cabala, 
Myſteries of State, London 1654 in 4to and in Cabala, 
or Scrinia ſacra, London 1663 in fol. XXI. Journal 
of his Embaſſies to Venice : a manuſcript fairly written, 
formerly in the library of Edward Lord Conway. 
XXII. Three propoſitions to the Count d' Angoſciola in 


matter of duel, comprehending (as it ſeems ) the latitude 


of that ſubject; a manuſcript ſome time in the library 
of Ralph Sheldon Eſq; and ſince in that of the College 
of Arms. | | Se oh 
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0 1 of  15WOTTON (WILLIAM) (a), ſon of Mr. Henry Wotton B. D. Rector of 


this article weare Wrentham in Suffolk, a perſon of conſiderable learning, and well ſkilled in the Ori- 
obliged to the ental Languages, was born there Auguſt the 13th 1666, and educated by his father, 


reverend and EO d 9 . | . 

learned Mr. Wil- who diſcovering that his ſon had a very uncommon genius for learning Languages, took 
lam Clarke, ce, great care to cultivate it, and the proficiency which he made in a very few years was 
non Refidentiary . ; . . . . 3 

of Chicheſter, wonderful [A]. He was admitted into Catharine-Hall in Cambridge in the beginning of 


ſon-in-law to 


Dr. Wotton, EOS 


(1) See Mr. Ray's 
P hiloſoph. Let- 
ters, pag. 29. 


edit. London 


1718 in 8 vo. 


[4] The proficiency, which he made in à very few 
years was wonderful.) Sir Philip Skippon, who lived 
at Wreatham, in a letter to Mr. John Ray dated Sept. 
18. 1671 writes thus (1). ** I ſhall ſomewhat ſurprize 
« you with what I have ſeen in a little boy, Will. 
« Wotton, five years old the laſt month, the ſon of Mr. 
«© Wotton Miniſter of this pariſh, who hath inſtructed 
« his child within the laſt three quarters of a year in 
«« the reading the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, 
* which he can read almoſt as well as Engliſh, and that 
<< tongue he could read at four years and three months 
old, as well as moſt lads of twice his age. I could 


„ ſend you many particulars about his rendering Chap- 


ters and Pſalms out of three learned languages into 
« Engliſh, &c.” We find among Sir Philip's papers 
a draught of a longer letter to Mr. Ray in Augult the 
ſame year, but not ſent. It is as follows. 


years and three months old as well as moſt lads twice 


his- age. He can render ſeveral chapters in the Goſ- 


« pels out of Latin and Greek, and many Plalms in 
* Hebrew into his mother tongue; and ſuch as are good 
* Hebricians aſſure me he can, where he is acquaint- 
ed in the Hebrew pſalter, read that tongue with- 
out pricks. He is not yet able to parſe any language, 
but what he performs in turning the three learned 
«© tongues into Engliſh, is done by {ſtrength of me- 
mory, ſo that he is ready to miſtake, when ſome 


words of different ſignification have neare the ſame 


* ſound. And tho' he reads Engliſh indifferently well 


© in any booke, yet take him out of the Latin and 


„ Greeke Teſtament, and the Hebrew plalter, he is 


* not ſo able to read or tell the Engliſh of the words, 
«© which he uſually gives without much regard to the 


mood, tenſe, number, caſe, &c. I have heard him 


read the beginning of Virgil, and where he hath 
“bin taught Latin verſes (which he can Engliſh) he 


** 


Fo Fir, | | „ accents the words, and obſerves the cadences very 
4 believe, I ſhall ſomewhat ſurprize you with what ** well. He can doe the like in Homer. His father 
„ myſelfe and many others have obſerved ina little boy, informed me, that perceiving his child's inclination 
« Will, Wotton, five years old this month, the ſon of ** to bookes, he firſt taught him words by rote, then 
Mr. Wotton, Miniſter of this Pariſh, who hath in- © put him to read St. John's Goſpell in Latine, which 
< ſtrufted this child within the laſt three quarters of ** in a month's time he made great proficiency in, ſo 
da a year in the knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and ** that he was able to conſtrue the firſt chapter very 
Hebrew languages, which he can now read almoſt * tolerably. After that he tryed him with the Greeke, 
* as well as Engliſh; and that he could read at four which he learnt with the ſame facility as he had 
bi 


done the Latin; both which languages the child was 
3 | 5 Cexercis'd 


* . . r 
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April 1676, ſome months before he was ten years old [B]; and the progreſs which he 


made in learning in that Univerſity, was equal to his friends expectations. Dr. Duport, 


then Maſter of Magdalen College, and Dean of Peterborough, has deſcribed it in an 
elegant copy of Latin verſes, which he made upon Mr. Wotton before he was Ba- 
chelor of Arts [C]. In 1679 our author took that degree, when he was but twelve 
years and five months old [D] ; and the winter following he was invited to London by 
Dr. Gilbert Burnet, then Preacher at the Rolls, who introduced him to moſt of the 
learned men of that City, and particularly to Dr. William Lloyd Biſhop of St. Aſaph, 
who was ſo highly pleaſed with him, that he took him as an Aſſiſtant in making a ca- 
talogue of his Library, and carried him the ſummer following to St. Aſaph, Upon his 
return Dr. Turner, afterwards Biſhop of Ely, offered him by his intereſt with Dr. 
Gower, Maſter of St. John's College in Cambridge, a Fellowſhip of that College ; 
and Dr. Burnet perſuaded Mr. Wotton's father to accept of this propoſal, aſſuring him 
in a letter upon that ſubject, that in St. John's College was a „ ftriter diſcipline, a 


4 better library, and a greater number of learned Fellows, than any of the other, on 


« which his eye was ſet.” Accordinglyhe was choſen Fellow of that College; and in 169 7 
commenced Bachelor of Divinity. The fame year Biſhop Lloyd gave him the Sine Cure of 
Llandrillo in Denbighſhire, vacant by the death of Dr. Henry Maurice. He was after- 
wards made Chaplain to the Earl of Nottingham, then Secretary of State, who pre- 
ſented him to the Rectory of Middleton Keynes in Bucks in 1693, and to whom he 
dedicated his Reflections upon antient and modern Learning, publiſhed at London 1694 in 


the world a better account, 


8vo [E]. The year following he publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for the 


« exercis'd in every day, the Latin in the morning, 
„ and the Greeke in the afternoone. The like im- 
„ provement was made in the Hebrew. It is much 
« delight to the child the learning of theſe languages, 
« and he is as forward to play as other children. His 
« father does alſo ſay, that if there be any difference 


of his pleaſure in the tongues, it is more in the 


« Hebrew then the other two. He truly obſerves the 


© accents of the Greeke, and knowes the force of the 


Hebrew pricks, and underſtands the poteſtas of every 
<< letter in both; which his father ſayes he taught him 
4c without the names of letters, and he queſtions not if 
« his owne life be continued five yeares longer with 
ee that of his child's, that the boy will be truly un- 
«« derſtanding in thoſe three languages. He hath 
„taught him by no rules, but only uſes the child's 
«<< memory in remembring words. Some other chil- 


<< dren of his age ſeeme to have as good a fancy and 


« quick apprehenſion; but if afterwards this child 


« anſwers the parents hopes and others expectations, 


« and makes as great a proficiency in the exerciſe of 


judgment, in the underſtanding of ſenſe, and the 


«© knowledge of things, he will prove a perſon emi- 
<« nently qualifyed. His father, *tis hoped, will give 


% Yours | 
| . 


LB] He wwas admitted in Catbarine- Hall in Cambridge 
in the beginning of April 1676, ſome months before he was 
ten years old.) Upon his admiſſion Dr. John Eachard, 
then Maſter of the College, and Author of the Di/- 
courſe on the contempt of the Clergy, gave him this teſti- 


mony; Gulielmus Wottonus infra decem annos nec Ham- 
mondo nec Grotio ſecundus. 


[CJ] Dr. Dufort . . . has deſcribed it in an elegant 
copy of Latin werſes, which he made upon Mr. Motion, 
before he was Bachelor of Aris. ] It is as follows. 


In Gulielmum Wottonium fupendi Ingenii & incom- 
parabilis ſpei puerum vis dum duodecennum. 


Gulielmi, noſtri ſæculi miraculum, | 
Stupor futuri ; quam, puer, de te ſequens 
Dubitabit ztas ! quam laborabit fides 
Annalium, quando hiſtoriam tradent tui 
Monumenta, teſtes & loquentur Temporis 
Et fama, talem te fuiſſe tantulum 
Et vera de te ſit licet narratio, 
O quam nepotes fabulam dicent meram ! 
Incredulos nec mirum poſteros fore 
Fundo audientes ; auribus nam vix meis 
Oculiſq; nuper credidi, cum te libros 
Vidi legentem, atq; audii plane ſtupens 
Syros, Hebræos (nec puto te Arabes latent) 
Chaldaicoſque, & abſque punctis ſingulos, 
Facile atq; prompte, cum ſimul ſenſum dares, 


3 


months 


Græcos omitto, quippe & horom Principem 
Homerum ad unguem, hanc Helludos normam, tenes. 
Nec nuda captans verba, fic in cortice | 
Duntaxat heres, vaſq; lambis vitreum, 
Pultem ſed ipſam attingis, atq; nucleum 
Rerum & Medullam ; Clave linguarum & tuà 
Uperis ad Artes & ſcientias Viam, | 
Logicam, & Matheſin doctus, & Philoſophiam, 
Ac utriuſq; inſigniter ſciens Globi, 
Geographiæ peritus & Chronologiæ, 
Callens locum & temporum diſcrimina, 
Mariaq; Terraſq; Orbis, & Provincias 
Omnes & Urbes, Regna, Reſq; publicas, 
Populorum & Acta, reſq; geſtas principum, 
Monumenta Veterum, divitem hiſtoriz penum. 
Tam litteratum jam fuiſſe quempiam 
Ita & ſupra annos, & ferè ſupra fidem, 
Ad hunc & aſcendiſſe doctrinæ gradum, 
Qui bina vidit luſtra, paulo & amplius, 
Egreſſus & nec limites Puer'tia 755 
Præſens profecto, vix oculis habens fidem 
Miratur ævum, ac attoniti quondam legent 
Seri Nepotes, noſtra ſi modo hæc legent. 
Quid plura ? Voto hoc chartulam ſigno meam ; 
Tam præcocis qui es ingeni & miri puer, 
Longzvus ut ſis, comprecor. Vive & vale. 
Fac. Duportus 8. T. D. Decanus 
Petriburg. & Coll. Magd. Cuſtos. 


[D] Took that degree, when he was but twelve years 
and five months old.) Dr. Humphrey Gower, Maſter 
of St. John's College in Cambridge, who was that 
year one of the Caput, gave him this remarkable ap- 
probation : | | f 

Gulielmus Wottonus deci mum tertium annum agent, 
novo, imo nullo, exemplo admiſſus ad gradum Baccalaurea- 
tits in Artibus, prudenter & more Majorum Senatus Can- 
tabrigienſis cenſuit, præcipiat ætatis præmia, gui ipſant 
etatem compendio diſcendi tanto interwallo precurrit. 


Scilicet iniquum efſet eum honori nondum tempeſtivum vi- 


deri, qui jamdudum ab ineunte 4tate ( pene dixeram ab 


 Incunabulis ) omnigene Litterature maturus fuiſſet. H. 


Gower, Coll. Div. Joh. Præfectus. 

[E] His Reflections upon antient and modern Learn- 
ing.] In the Preface he mentions the reaſons which 
engaged him in this work ; the firſt of which was, 
that-he imagined, that © if the ſeveral boundaries of 
** antient and midern learning were once impartially 
„ ſtated, men would better know what were {till un- 
* finiſhed, and what were in a manner perfect, aud 
** conſequently, what deſerved the greateſt application 
upon the ſcore of its being imperfect. Which 
might be a good inducement to ſet thoſe men, 
« who having a great genius, find alſo in themſelves 
*« an inclination to promote learning, upon ſubjects, 
“wherein they might probably meet with ſucceſs 
« anſwerable to their endeavours; by which means 

| « knowledge 


WO T 


months of January and February an Abſtraf? of Agoſtino Scilla's book concerning Ma- 


rine Bodies, which are found 


petrified in ſeveral places at land; and in 1697 he 


publiſhed at the end of Dr. John Arbuthnot's Examination of Dr. Woodward's Account 


« knowledge in all its parts might at laſt be com- 
«« pleted. I believed likewiſe, that this might in- 
« ſenſibly lead men to follow ſuch, and only ſuch 
« for their guides, as they could confide in for the 
« ableſt and beſt in thoſe ſeveral kinds of learning, 
% to which they intended to apply their thoughts.” 
But he had another and a more powerful reaſon to 
move him to confider this ſubje& ; and that was, that 
he believed it might be ſome way ſubſervient to Reli- 


gion itſelf. Among all the hypotheſes, ſays he, of 


„ thoſe, who would deſtroy our moſt holy faith, 
none is ſo plauſible as that of the Eternity of the 
+ World. The fabulous Hiſtories of the Egyptians, 
« Chaldeans, and Chineſes ſeem to countenance that 
« afſertion. The ſeeming eaſineſs of ſolving all dif- 

ficulties that occur, by pretending that ſweeping 
« floods or general and ſucceſſive invaſions of barba- 
«© rous enemies may have by turns deſtroyed all the 
« records of the world till within theſe laſt five or ſix 
thouſand years, makes it very amiable to thoſe, 
“ whoſe intereſt it is, that the Chriſtian Religion 
5 ſhould be but an empty form of words, and yet can 
{ſwallow the Epicurean whimſies of chance and ac- 
« cident. Now the notion of the eternity of man- 
«© kind, through infinite ſucceſſive generations of 
«© men, cannot be at once more effectually and more 
«« popularly confuted, than by ſhewing how the world 
has gone on from age to age improving; and con- 
«« ſequently that it is at preſent much more knowing 
« than it ever was ſince the earlieſt times, to which 
% hiſtory can carry us.” Our author then removes 
ſome difficulties, which appeared upon examination of 
this queſtion ; particularly that ſome ſciences and arts 
of a very compounded nature ſeem really to have been 
more perfectly underſtood by the ancients than they are 
at preſent, which ſeemed to overthrow his poſition. He 
next proceeds to the conſideration of thoſe numer- 
ous deluges which no body knows how many ages 
© before that of Noah, or before one another, are ſaid 
4e to have carried away all mankind, except here and 

there a couple of mon ſalvages, who got to ſome 
high mountain, and from thence repleniſhed the earth. 
* This hypotheſis (as theſe men call it) is ſo very 
«« precarious, that there needs nothing to be replied, 
„ but only that it is as eaſily diſproved by denying, 
as affirmed by aſſerting, fince no records nor tradi- 
tions of the memory of the facts are pretended ; 
* and ſomething eaſier, becauſe it may be demon- 
« ſtrably proved, that a general flood cannot be ef- 
* feed without a miracle. Now partial deluges are 
e not ſufficient. If one country be deſtroyed, another 
is preſerved ; and if the people of that country 
have learning among them, they will alſo have a 
tradition, that it once was in the other countries 
too, which are now diſpeopled. Upwards of the 
ape of Hippocrates knowledge may be traced to its 
ſeveral ſources ; but of any great matters done before 
* Moſes,. there are no ſort of footſteps remaining, 
«© which do not by their contradictions betray, their 
„ falſhood, ſetting thoſe aſide, which Moſes himſelf 
has preſerved. There is reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 
invaſions. of barbarous enemies were antiently of 
the ſame nature, as they have been ſince ; that is, 
they might poſſibly make entire conqueſts of the 
countries, which were ſo invaded ; but we cannot 
«« ſuppoſe, that any of theſe pretended Ante-Moſaical 
conqueſts, of which we are now ſpeaking, made a 
„ greater alteration than that, which the Goths and 

Vandals made in the Roman Empire; that which 
the Saracens firſt, and the Turks afterwards made 
© in the Greek, or that of the Tartars in China. 
„The Goths and Vandals had no learning of their 
* own ; and if we conſider politeneſs of manners, and 
„nothing elſe, they ſeem truly to have deſerved the 
% name of Barbarous, They therefore took ſome of 
the Roman learning, as much as they thought was 
-for their turn, the memory whereof can never be 
„ ſaid to have been quite extinct during the whole 
-« courſe of thoſe ignorant ages, which ſucceeded, 


ny 
_ 


«c 
46 
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of 


* and were the effects of their conqueſts. The Sax- 
ons in England being taught by the Britiſh Refu- 
“ gees, who planted themſelves in Ireland, and from 
„ thence, by the way of Scotland, came by degrees 


* back again into their own country, had as much, 


if not more learning than any of their European 
* neighbours. The Saracens applied themſelves to 
learning in earneſt, as ſoon as the rage of their 
*“ firſt wars was over; and reſolving to make their's a 
complete conqueſt robbed the Greeks of their know- 


“ ledge as feon as they had poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the moſt valuable parts of their Empire. The 


Turks learnt enough not to be thought illiterate, 
though leſs proportionably than any of the fore- 
* mentioned conquerors. They can write and read; 


<& they preſerve ſome rude annals of their own ex- 
«c 


of the mechanical arts, which they found in the 
countries, where they come, ſince they either work 
themſelves, or employ others that ſhall, which, to 
the preſent purpoſe, is all a caſe. The Tartars 
have, fince their conqueſt, incorporated themſelves 
with the Chineſes, and are now become one people, 
only preſerving the authority ſtil] in their own 
* hands.” I all theſe inſtances one may obſerve, that 
how barbarous foever theſe ſeveral conquerors avere, 
when firſt they came into a civilized country, they in 


time learnt ſo much at leaft of the arts and ſciences of 


the people, whom they had ſubdued, as ſerved them for 
the neceſſary uſes of life, and thought it not beneath them 
to be inſtructed by thoſe 10 whom they gave laws. IVhere- 
fore there is reaſon to believe, that fince mankind has 
always been of the ſame make, former conqueſts would 
have produced the ſame eſfeds, as we ſee later ones have 
done. In ſhort, wwe cannot ſay that ever any one inven- 
tion of univerſal uſe has been laid aſide, unleſs ſome 
other of greater and more general uſe has come in the 
room M it, or the conquerors took it away, for ſome poli- 
tical reaſon, either letting it totally die, or ſupplying it 
ewith ſomething elſe, which to them ſeemed a valuable 
equivalent. Have any of theſe conquerors, fince Tubal 
Cain's time, once ſuffered the uſe of metals, iron for in- 
ſtance, or gold, to be loft in the world? Have letters 
been ever loſt, fince the time of Cadmus, cube ever he 
was, that found them out? Or was mankind ever put 
to the trouble of inventing them a ſecond time? Hawe 
the arts of planting, of weaving, or of building, been 
at any time intermitted ? Does any man believe, that 


the uſe of the Load-ſtone vi ever be forgotten? Are 


the Turks ſa barbarous or ſo ſpiteful to themſelves, that 
they will not uſe Gun-powder, becauſe it was taught them 
by Chriſtians? Does not Garęilaſſo de la Vega inform 
us, that the Peruvians would have worſhipped the Spa- 
niards as Gods, if their cruelties had no: ſoon led theje 
harmleſs people to take them to be ſomething elſe, becauſe 


they taught them the uſe of iron and locking-glaſſes? 
( Whente wwe may be ſure, that this innocent and boneſt 
nation never had learning among ſi them before. } Do not 
we find, that they and the Mexicans, in a compaſs of 


four or frue bundred years, which is the utmoſt period of 
the duration of their Empires, <vent on flill improving? 
As the avhbole New World <vauld probably hawe done in 
not many ages, if theſe two mighty nations had extended 


their conqueſts, or if new. Empires had ariſen, even 


though the Spaniards bad never come among them ; ſince 
theſe two Empires of Mexico and Peru, which were 
the only confiderable civilized governments in America, 


got conſtant ground of their enemies, having the ſame 


advantages over them, as formed troops have over a 


loſe militia. Or can wwe think that they would again 


have relapſed to their old barbarity of themſekyes, when 
once they had been weary of thoſe arts, and of that 
learning ( ſuch as it was ) which they then had? Man- 
kind is not ſo flupid a thing, but if they do at any time 
find out what may. do them great and eminent ſerwice, 
they will learn it, and make uſe of it, without enquiring 
who it is they learn it of, or taking a prejudice at the 
thing, becauſe perhaps. they may be indebted to an enemy 


for 
Fff 


ploits and general memorials, it matters not ho- 
imperfect, of precedent times; and they loſe none 
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Pag. 25. 


(3) Pag. 96. 


(4) Letter to the 
Lord Treaſurer, 


page 3 


wor 


of the Deluge Se. a Vindication of that Abſtirat? of Scilla, About the year 1701 he 
undertook to write the life of the late honourable Mr. Boyle, and had made a conſider- 
able progreſs in his collections for that purpoſe 3 but moſt of thoſe papers were un- 
happily either loſt. or deftroyed, and he was ſo much affected with this misfortune, 
that he had not reſolution enough to begin the work again. In 1701 he publiſhed his 


Hiſtory of Rome [ F]. This was written by the direction of Biſhop Burnet, and intended 
for the uſe of his Lordſhip's Royal Pupil, the Duke of Glouceſter, but he did not 


live to ſee it executed. 
Mr. Wotton had been greatly obliged in his youth, and who to his former obligations 
added a Prebend of Saliſbury, to which he collated him in 1705, This Hiſtory was 
eſteemed no inconſiderable performance; and Monſieur Leibnitz immediately recom- 
mended it to the Electoral Prince of Hanover, his preſent Majeſty, and it was the firſt 
piece of Roman Hiſtory which he read in our Language. The ſame year our author 
Publiſhed at London in 8vo, A Defenſe of the Reflections upon antient and modern Learn- 
ing, in anſwer to the Objections of Sir William Temple and others. With Obſervations 


It was therefore dedicated to the Biſhop of Saliſbury, to whom 


upon The Tale of a Tub[G}; which Defenſe is reprinted with a third corrected edition 


of the Reflections. September the 2d 1706 he preached a Sermon at Newport Pagnell 


in Bucks at the primary viſitation of William Lord Biſhop of Lincoln, againſt The Rights 


of the Chriſtian Church, and publiſhed it under the title of The Rights of the Clergy in the 
Chriſtian Church aſſerted. This was the firſt Anſwer that was written againſt that me- 
morable performance of Dr. Tindal. In 1707 Archbiſhop Teniſon preſented him with 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. In 1708 he drew up a ſhort view of Dr. Hickes's 
Theſaurus [ H]. In the year 1714 the difficulties which he was under in his private for- 
tune, obliged him to retire into South Wales, where he was treated with great kindneſs 
and humanity by the Gentlemen of that country. Here, though he had a great deal of 
leiſure, he had but few books; but being of too active a genius to be idle, he drew up 
at the requeſt of Browne Willis Eſq; who afterwards publiſhed them, the memoirs of 
the Cathedral Church of St. David in 1717, and of Landaff in 1719 ; and here he 


wrote his Miſcellaneous Diſcourſes relating to the T raditions and Uſages of the Scribes and 


Vor it. Barbarous and Polite are words, which rather 


refer to matters of Breeding and Elegance, than of 


ſound Judgment or common Senſe ; which firſt /hew 


themſelves in making proviſion for things of convenience 


and evident intereſt, wherein men ſcarce ever commit 


| palpable miſlakes. So that it ſeems unaccountable, that 


the hiſtory of learning and arts ſhould be of fo confeſſedly 
late a date, if the things themſekves had been very many 
ages older; much more if the world had been eternal. 
'This book of our author was in general well received. 
The honourable Mr. Charles Boyle, afterwards Earl 
of Orrery, in his anſwer to Dr. Bentley, ſays of 
it (2), that © Mr. Wotton is modeſt and decent, 
5 2 generally with reſpe& to thoſe he differs 
from, and with a due diſtruſt of his own opinions. 
*« His book has a vein of learning running through 
« it, where there is no oſtentation of it.” Mr. Boyle 
indeed in another place criticiſes him for cenſuring Sir 
William Temple in writing Delphos inſtead of Delphi, 
and quoting it as an inflance of Sir William's incor- 


rectneſs in grammar. This, ſays Mr. Boyle (3), is 
à capital miftake, and worthy to be chaſtiſed by the 


acute pen of Mr. Wotton. But is he ſure, that 
putting Delphos for Delphi is an offence againſt gram- 
mar. I thought always, that what was according to 
propriety and the received uſe of a tongue, could not be 
againſi grammar. 
ſpared, ſince Mr. Boyle does not ſeem to have convin- 
ced his friends, that whatever was the received uſage 
of a language could not for that reaſon be any offence 


againſt grammar. Dr. Swift, who was no way pre- 
Judiced in favour of Mr. Wotton, is of a different o- 


pinion. He ſays (4) of our language, that he pretenders 
to poliſh and refine it, have multiplied abuſes and abſur- 
dities, and that, in many inſtances, it offends againſt 
every part of grammar; which mult mean the gram- 


mar of our own language, otherwiſe it means no- 


thing. | | 
TF] I: 1701 he publiſhed the Hiſtory of Rome.] 
It was printed at London in 8vo under the following 
title: The Hiſtory of Rome from the death of Antonius 
Pius to the death of Severus Alexander, Our author 
at firſt intended to have given only the lives of Mar- 
cus Antonius Pius and Com modus, and of Elegabalus 
and Alexander; a very bad Prince, who immediately ſuc- 
ceeded a very good one, and a molt extraordinary Prince, 
who came after one of the moſt profligate of men, 
they being thought the propereſt inſtances to ſet virtue 
and vice, and the conſequences of them both in a clear 


This obſervation might have been 


modern learnin 


Phariſees, 


and full light. However Mr. Wotton afterwards found 
it neceſſary to give an account of thoſe intermediate 
Emperors, who reigned between Commodus and Ele- 
gabalus, that the ſtate of the Empire, when the latter 
took it, might be clearly underſtood. For, as he ob- 
ſerves, the maxims of Severus, which were carefully 
purſued by his ſon Caracalla, had quite altered the 


whole Roman Government, and by making it intirely 


military had ſubjected every Emperor to the humours 
of thoſe ſoldiers, who at firſt ſet it up. He tells us 
likewiſe, that he has all along paid a great deference 
to the authority of medals in illuſtrating the hiſtory 
of every Emperor, and in fixing the times of their 
greateſt actions. And here he takes notice, that this 
is a field, which has not been ſo well cultivated as 
moſt others have been; and that it is but lately that 


learned men have had ſuch general recourſe to thoſe 


undiſputed monuments of antiquity to explain many 
things, which the Hiſtorians do very lamely tell us. 
One uſe, adds he, if there were no other of medals, 
is ſufficient to recommend them to the curious, which 
is, that from them we have the true pictures of the 
perſons of all thoſe Princes, who formerly made ſo 
great a figure in the world. This piece of entertain- 
ment our author has endeavoured to give the public in 
thoſe tables of medals, which are prefixed to his 
book, and which are chiefly taken from the Collections 
of Angeloni, Morell, and Vaillant. | 4. 
[] A Defenſe of the Reflections upon antient an 
'&, With Obſervations upon The 
Tale of a Tub.) He obſerves (5) that this Tale is a 
crude banter upon all that is efleemed as ſacred among all 
ſeas and religions among men; and his judgment of 
that famous piece is confirmed by that of Mr. Moyle, 
who was very far from being bigoted to opinions, and 
who writes thus (6) : I have read over the Tale of a 


„% Tub. There is a good deal of wild wit in it, which 


« pleaſes by its extravagance and uncommonneſs ; but 
« I think it upon the whole the profaneſt piece of ri- 
© baldry, which has appeared in the world ſince the 
„ days of Rabelais, the great original of banter and 
« ridicule.” 

IH] Drew up a ſhort view of Dr. Hickei'; Theſaurus] 
He made the Doctor a preſent of this. The Appen- 
dix and Notes are Dr. Hickes's own ; which we the 
rather mention, becauſe Dr. Waterland in his Hiftory 
CM Athanafian Creed (7) quotes the Appendix as 


Dr. Wotton's. 


(s) Fag. 48. 


(6) P.bumtue 
Works, vol, 1. 
page 306. 


(7) Pag. 123, 
130. 
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his Divinity. It was upon Mark xiii. 32. 


WOT 


Phariſees Sc. [I], which were printed in 1718 in two vol. in 8vo. In 1719 he pub- 
liſhed a Diſcourſe upon the Omniſcience of the Son of God, as an undoubted argument of 


Dr. Waterland in his Moyer's Lefures (b) 


cenſures his interpretation of that text as an hard ſuppoſition. After his return from Wales 
he preached in Welſh in 1722 before the Britiſh. Society; and was perhaps the only 
Engliſhman who ever attempted to preach in that language. The ſame year Mr. Hen- 


man publiſhed at Eyſenach at the end of Scævola Sammarthanus's Elogia Gallorum 


Dr. Wotton's Account of the Life and Writings of Mr. Tho. Stanley, under the title of 
Elogium Stanleii Auftore Gulielmo Wottono, Th. D. In 1723 he printed in the Bibliotheca 
Litteraria an Account of the Caernarvon Record, a manuſcript in the Harleyan Library. 
This manuſcript is an account of ſeveral ancient Welſh Tenures, and had ſome relation 
to the Welſh Laws, which he was then buſy in tranſlating, and which were publiſhed 
in 1730 [K] four years after his death, which happened February the 13th 1726 in the 
ſixty firſt year of his age. He was interred at Buxted in Suſſex [L]. After his death 
his Diſcourſe concerning the Confuſion of Languages at- Babel was printed at London 1730 
in 8vo [M]; as was likewiſe the ſame year his Advice to a young Student with a method 


of ſtudy for the four firſt years. He was author alſo of ſeveral anonymous pamphlets [ NJ. 
He was well acquainted with the ſeveral branches of learning, and a great NY of 1 n 


an- 


guages ancient and modern. His knowledge (to uſe an expreſſion of one of his patrons 
in giving the character of another) was all in ready caſh, which he was able to produce 
at ſight upon any queſtion, His great memory made him have little occaſion for thoſe 


[1] His Miſcellaneous Diſcourſes &c.] The title 
is as follows: Miſcellaneous Diſcourſes relating to the 
Traditions and Uſages of the Scribes and Phariſees in 
our bleſſed Saviour Jeſus Chriſt's time. In tæuo volumes. 

De firfl containing, I. A Diſcourſe of the nature, au- 
thority, and uſefulneſs of the Miſna. II. A Table and 
Contents of all the titles of the Miſna. III. 4 Dif- 


courſe of the Recital of the Shema, PhylaQeries, and 


Schedules of Gates and Door-poſts, IV. Texts relating 
to the religious obſervation of one day in ſeven. With 


Annotations. The ſecond, containing Shabbath, a title of 


the Miſna concerning the Sabbath; Eruvin, a title of 
the Miſna concerning mixtures practiſed by the Fews in 
Feſus Chriſt's time, to flrengthen the obſervation of the 
Sabbath. In Hebrew and Engliſh. With Annotations. 
Monſieur Le Clerc, in his Bibhothegue ancieme & 


| (8) Vol. 14. pag. moderne (8), tells us, that © it cannot be denied, but 


212. 


„e that great advantage may be made by reading of 
© the Writings of the Rabbins, and that the public 
% is highly obliged to Mr. John Selden for inſtance, 
„and Dr. John Lightfoot, for the aſſiſtances which 


they have drawn thence and communicated to thoſe” 


„% who ſtudy the holy Scripture. Thoſe who do not 
% read their works, which are not adapted to the ca- 
« pacity of every perſon, will be greatly obliged to 
% Dr. Wotton for the introduction which he has given 
«<< them into that kind of learning.” This was the 
whole of the Doctor's deſign in theſe books, to give 
young ſtudents in Divinity a ſketch of the Jewiſh 
learning, to ſhew of what authority it was, and what 
uſe might be made of it. 
[K] The Welſh laws, which he wwas then buſy in 
tranſlating, and which were publiſhed in 1730.) He 
undertook that laborious work at the inſtance of the 


late Archbiſhop Wake, who knew that the trouble of 


learning a new and very difficult language would be no 
diſcouragement to Dr. Wotton. He complied without 
knowing what he undertook. The preſent Welſh 
language was the leaſt part of the difficulty. It was 
neceſſary ſor him to recover the meaning of all their 
old law terms and phraſes, which had now for ſome 
centuries been intirely diſuſed. The moſt ſkilful in the 
Welſh language were quite ſtrangers to them. But 
by the aſſiſtance of the Reverend Mr. Moſes Williams 
in comparing a great variety of different manuſcripts 
and barbarous imperfe& verſions, the tranſlation was 
at laſt finiſhed, and printed at London 1730 in fol. 
under this title: Cy/reithjeu Hywel DDa, ac eraill; 
ceu Leges Wallice Ecclefiaſtice & Civiles Hoeli Boni, 


& aliorum Malliæ principum, quas ex wariis Codicibus 


manuſeriptis eruit, Interpretatione Latina, notis, & 
Clafſaris illuſtravit Gulielmus Wottonus, S. T. P. ad- 


Juvante Moſe Gulielmo 4. M. R. S. Soc. gui & Ab- 


pendicem adjecit. The preface was written by the learn- 
ed Mr. William Clerke, Canon Reſidentiary of Chi- 
cheſter. 

[L] He was interred at Buxted in Sufſex. | The 
following inſcription was put over him by his own 
direction. 


reſources, 


| Depoſitum 

GurliELMuI Worro xi, S. T. P. 

Qui obiit XI die Februarii 
A. D. M. D CCXXVI. 

At. LAI. e 

Vigilate ergo & orale, 
Neſcitis enim qua Hora 
Dominus weſler venturus 


et. 


DLV] His Diſcourſe concerning the Confuſion of 
Tongan ges at Babel.] A copy of this had been inthe 
hands of John Chamberlayne Eſq; ever ſince his deſign 
of publiſhing his Collection of Lord's Prayers in 150 
Languages, intending it ſhould appear with the other 


222 


Diſſertations, which Mr. Chamberlayne had procured 


upon that occaſion; but it was at laſt barbarouſly 
tranſlated and publiſhed in the year 1715 at Amſter- 
dam, without the author's knowledge, with thoſe 
prayers. The title of the London edition is 4 Di/- 
courſe concerning the confuſion of languages at Babel pro- 
Ding it to have been miraculous from the eſſential diffe- 
rence between them contrary to the opinion of Monſieur 
Le Clerc and others. With an enquiry into the primitive 
language before that wonderful event. By the late 
learned William Motion, D. D. now firſt publiſhed from 
his original manuſcript. It is dated November the 25th 
1713. In this diſcourſe he mainiains the following 


" 


207 


propoſition (9); That there was but one language (9) Pag. 2 . 


in the world, when the Progeny of Noah went down 
„ into the valley of Shinaar to build the City and 
Tower of Babel; and that then, as Moſes literally 
informs us, there was a confuſion of tongues inflicted 


upon the workmen by the immediate hand of God, ſo 


* that they could not underſtand one another's ſpeech ; 


*« and that upon that confuſion there were new lan- 
«© guages inſtantly framed, which languages have been 


e the roots and originals, from which the ſeveral dia- 
* flects that are, have been, or will be ſpoken, as long 
« as this earth ſhall laſt, have ariſen, and to which 
% they may with eaſe be reduced.” With regard to 
the queſtion, which languages are coeval with the Ba- 
byloniſh confuſion, and which have by degrees crept in 


ſince, he owns (10) that it is not eaſy, and per- (10) Pag. 38. 
haps in many caſes impoſſible, to give a determinate 


anſwer to it; and he concludes (11), that it is hard to (11) Page 41, 


judge, which of theſe three languages, the Hebrew, 
the Chaldee, or the Arabic, was the oldeſt. Mr. John 


Chapman in his remarks upon the letter to Dr. Waters © 


land in relation ta the natural account of languages, lays 


(12), that he met with this Diſcourſe of Dr. Wotton, (12) Pag. 36. 


while he was writing upon that very ſubject, and was 
pleaſed to find ſo curious a critic agreeing with him in 
every article, where they had both touched upon the 
fame point. 

[N] He <vas author alfo of ſeveral anonymous pam- 
phleti.) I. A Letter to Euſebia, printed in 1707. II. 
The Caſe of the preſent Convocation conſidered ; printed 
in 1711. His greateſt and beſt friend, Archbiſhop 

4 Wake, 
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reſources, which are fo neceſſary to moſt ſcholars, whoſe treaſures of learning often lye b 
them as a dead ſtock, which they cannot without ſome difficulty get off their hands. 
When he was very young he remembered the whole of almoſt any diſcourſe he had heard, 
and has often ſurprized a Preacher with repeating his ſermon to him. This firſt re- 
commended him to Biſhop Lloyd, to whom he repeated one of his own ſermons, as 
Dr. Burnet had engaged that he ſhould. But above all he had great humanity and 
friendlineſs of temper. His time and abilities were at the ſervice of any perſon, who 
was making advances in real learning. The narrowneſs of a party-ſpirit never broke in 
upon any of his friendſhips; he was as zealous in recommending Dr. Hickes's great 
work as if it had been his own; and aſſiſted Mr. Spinkes in his Replies to Mr. Collier 


le) Pag. 19. 


in the controverſy about the neceſſity of mixing wine and water in the Sacrament in the 
years 1718 and 1719. He was a great lover of etymology; and Mr. Thwaites in his 


(4) Remarks upon Saxon Grammar (c) takes notice of his ſkill and acuteneſs that way, which he was ex- 


zbe Letter to Dr. 


Watrland in ww. tremely well qualified for, by knowing moſt of the languages from eaſt to weſt, Mr. 
lation to the nat= John Chapman, Chaplain to the preſent Archbiſhop of Canterbury, has done him the 


ral Account of 


Languages, pag, honour to place him in a liſt of great names after Bochart, Walton, Voſſius, Scaliger, 
3,9. Duret, Heinſius, Selden &c. all Men of Letters and Tracers of Languages (d). 


Wake, then Biſhop of Lincoln, ſent him directions to 
draw up ſomething of that ſort, which during his own 
attendance in Parliament he had not leiſure to do him- 
felf. The directions came down to Dr. Wotton by 
one poſt, and the pamphlet was fent up by the next. 
This was intended as a defenſe of the then Bench of 
Biſhops againſt ſome not very decent reflections, which 


Dr. Swift in his Examiner of December the 28th 1710 
had made upon them. III. Reflections on the preſent 


fofture of affairs: printed in 1712. IV. Obſervations 


on the State of the nation: printed in 1713. V. 4 
Vindication of the Earl of Nottingham : printed in 


WOUWER (JOHN DE) one of the learned men of the fixteenth Century, and 
author of ſome books [A], was born in Hamburgh, and his father had fled into Ger- 
(-) See the re- many on account of his Religion (a). He was born the roth of March 1574 ; and 
mark cl. having gone through his claſſical learning in his native country, he was ſent to Leyden 
in 1592, He there was extremely intimate with the moſt learned men, not excepting 
the great Scaliger. From thence he went into France, where he acquired the_ eſteem 
of Claude Puteanus, Francis Pithæus, and ſeveral other illuſtrious perſonages. He af. 
terwards ſpent two years in Italy, and there received great civilities from ſome Prelates 
and Cardinals. He even had acceſs to the Pope, who expreſſed great affection for 
him, and offered him a very honourable penſion. Being returned to Germany, he ac- 
cepted of the employment of Counſellor to the Count of Eaſt Frieſland; was his Envoy 
at the Hague for the pacification of Embden, and afterwards at the Court of John 
Adolphus Duke of Holſtein, He pleaſed the Duke ſo highly, in the very firſt conver- 
fation he had with him, that he obliged him with an oath to engage in his ſervice. He 
did him the honour to appoint him his Counſellor, and afterwards Governor of Gottorp. 
(5)Extrafteifrom Having exerciſed it three years, he was afflicted with a lingring diſtemper, which at 


Henningus Witte 
in Memoria 
Weoweriana, 


page 79, © ſeg. 


laſt brought him to the grave, He died the x3th of March 1612, greatly regreted by 
his maſter, who buried him in a ſplendid manner, in the great Church at Sleſwick (5). 


obs bee He was engaged in a literary correſpondence with the moſt learned men in Holland, 


beſopborum, 


and of ſeveral other countries [BJ. He did not want learning or good qualities; but it 


ſe) See the re- is pretended that his imperfections were proportionable to his virtues (c). Though born 


mark [E]. 


Author of ſome books.) Hepubliſhed, with notes, 
the works of Sidonius Apellinaris, Petronius, Firmi- 
cus de errore proſanarum Religionum, Minutius Felix, 
and Apuleius. He likewiſe publiſhed ſome notes on 
Tertullian, a treatiſe de Polymathia, a diſſertation de 
cognitione veterum novi orbis, Dies aftiva ſeu de Umbra. 


A panegyric on Chriſtian IV. We alſo have two 


centuries of his Latin epiſtles, and Syntagma de Graca 
& Latina Bibliorum Interpretatione (1). 2 j 
5 B] He was engaged in a literary correſpondence vii 

88 FR. moſt learned — 1 ae ee This 
32. appears by the collection of his letters printed with his 

Syntagma de Græca & Latina Bibliorum Interpretatione. 
(2) Morhofius, Morhof's opinion of it is as follows: Variæ hic inſti- 
Polybiſt. lb. 1. zutæ ſunt de multis rebus literariis conſultationes & judi- 


Hz fays EG cia: nam mulia, que agitabantur illo tempore inter vi- 


(i) Extratted 


from Henningus 


edition was pub- 70s literatos, his in Epiſtolis recenſentur. Scriptæ illæ 


liſhed at Ham- ſunt ad illuſtres ejus temporis viros, 2 Meur- 
burgh in 1608; ſium, Heinſium, Gruterum, Scriverium, & plures alios, 
but how can we 'þ . Aol 
reconcile this cu¹,jdiauibus non niſi erudita trattari poterant. E puſtolas 
with Sieur Witte, jun multas ineditas ſer vat illuftris Gudius : latitant & 
ubi ſupra, p. 82+ aliguæ inter MSta Bibliothece Hamburgenſis (2). i. e. 
who obſerves that + A variety of conſultations and deciſions, with regard 
me greg „ to literary matters, are found here; for many par- 
- wa e e ticulars that were diſputed upon among the Literati 
arma in 1618. a 25 g 
at that time, are taken notice of in theſe letters. 


„They are wrote to the eminent men of that age, as 
| | 7 


R aa 


= 


a Proteſtant, he nevertheleſs turned Roman Catholic in Italy [C]; at leaſt ſuch a report 


was 


« Scaliger, Meurſius, Heinſius, Gruterus, Scriverius, 
and many more, whom he could correſpond with 


* only on learned ſubjects. The illuſtrious Gudias 


« has many of his letters, which were never publiſh- 
„ed; and ſome lye concealed among the MSS of the 
«© Hamburg library.” 

[C] Though born à Proteſtant, he nevertheleſs turned 


| Roman Catholic in Ttaly.]) Nicholas de Wouwer, his 


father, of an ancient and noble family (3), left his (3) Li Bare 
country on account of the perſecutions which the Pro- % ge er . 


teſtants ſuffered there, and ſetled in Hamburg. This e eee 


is an evident proof that the perſon we are ſpeaking of N 

in this article, was born a Proteſtant. We find by 

Baudius's letters that he changed his Religion. III 

pro certo habetur, eum Rome publicitus religionem abju- 

raſſe, nullo metu qui in virum conflantem cadere poſſit, ſed 

contemptu & inſcitia pietatis, wel ( quod his potentius eſt 

apud mentes præcipiti ambitione affiatas ) ſpe conſequende 

alicujus opime largitionis. Sed, ut audio, eſca elapſa 

eſt, folum hamum retinuit (4). i. e. © It is looked (4) Budi, E 

* upon as certain, that be abjured his Religion pub- P/. . Cent, 
lickly in Rome; not from any fear which might ue " 115 

work on a man of reſolution, but from a contempt Ms. . 

and ignorance of piety ; or (which is ſtill more pre. 

valent with minds that are ſtrongly ſwayed by am- 

bition) from the hopes of meeting with ſome very 

conſiderable reward. However, I am told that the 
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was ſpread. He is ranked among the plagiaries [DJ. He was too vainly fond of 


praiſe, as appeared from the legacy he bequeathed to thoſe who ſhould write a panegyric 
on him after his death [EZ]. The letters which Baudius wrote to him, are an inſtance 


« bail ſlipt off, and that he kept nothing but the book.” 

We meet, in Tom. II. of Faſciculus Rerum expetenda- 

\Pag $75. rum & fugiendarum (5), a letter of one Francis Broc- 
(5 card (6), in which our John de Wouwer (7) is ranked 
t6) See, concern» among the men of learning, who, having apoſtatized, 


ine this man, favoured the machinations of the inquiſition in Rome. 
I Hiflorre de 
Nantes, tom. 1. 


z 374. @ ſeq- he denies his having abjured his Religion; he confeſ- 
pa , » 


ſing only, that he diſapproves, in many particulars, 


| (7) He is falſly the reformation of Luther and Calvin. Non nego pro- 


named Joanne: fecto eos, qui religionem reformandam ſuſceperunt, multa, 
e JO que fortaſſe diſſuenda erant, pio ſed improvido lo tata 
Or reſcidiſſe: hoc me ſerio improbare aperte fateor : neque illa 
ſententia heri aut bodie mihi nata, ſed ex illa tempore quo 
aliguem veri guſtum ſenſus communis mihi ſuggeſſit, hoc 
i omnes in me improbant, ne iraſcor quidem. Mibi vero 
ita ſentire liberum erit, & oftendere ſuam cutque ſponſam 
(8) John Wou- e pulchram (8). i. e. 1 will trankly own, that 
wer, Epifcla ad ** thoſe who undertook a reformation in Religion, cut 
Baudium, p. 110. « off entirely, with an inconſiderate though pious zeal, 
: 5 18 3 « many things which perhaps ought rather to have 
3 t been pared away by inſenſible degrees, which me- 
ters « thod I no ways approve of. This is not, with re- 
« gard to me, an opinion imbibed yeſterday or to day, 
« put ever ſince common ſenſe gave me {ome taſte for 
« truth. I ſhall not be angry, ſhould every one con- 
% demn me for that. However, I may be freely al. 
« lowed to entertain this thought, and to ſhew that 

« every man thinks his bride handſome.” 
[D] He is ranked among the plagiaries.] The learned 
Mauſſacus having ſaid, that ſince Caſaubon had not an 
opportunity of finiſhing the book on the ſtudies of the 
ancients; and that he would one day treat of this, if 
he had leiſure ; adds, that Wouwer had thruſt his ſickle 
into Caſaubon's harveſt, without publiſhing any thing 
but what he had taken from that great critic. It is 
ſuppoſed that Wouwer ſeized theſe treaſures, whilſt he 
Was in Montpellier with Caſaubon. De Jſaaco Caſau- 
bona laguor, in cujus meſſem falcem injecit Foannes Moner, 
(9) Philippus Ja- Hir certe ingenii non vulgaris, ſed qui opus imperfectum 
_ 1 N religuit, quam wis omne quod edidit d Caſaubono habuerit, 
TE de F- dum una cum eo agebat Monſpelii (o). The work whence 
viii, page 149. this paſſage is extracted, was printed at Toulouſe in 
| 1615. That of Wouwer, which Mauſſac hints at, is 
(10) The edition entitled de Polymathia Tra&atio, and was printed in 
J make uſe of 1603 (10). Several reports had been ſpread to the 


was printed that : , ; 
year, ex Biblio- diſadvantage of Wouwer's reputation, before Mauſſac 


polio Frobeniano. had publiſhed that accuſation. Wouwer proteſted he 


Thomafius, de was innocent, in a letter written by him in 1605 (11). 


Plagio Literario, Baudius, to whom he wrote that letter, anſwered him, 
Page 264, takes 


doe that thoſe reports were ceaſed, and that the riſe of them 
notice only of | i Ba 
| that of Ham- Ought not to be aſcribed to Caſaubon. Refrixit jam 


burghof 1604 /ſermo lewviſſi morum hominum, qui Polymathiam tuam Pia 

| git ſuſpicione infamabant. Caſaubonus vir melior & 
(11) It is the candidior eſt, quam ut hujus culpæ inſimulandus eſſe vi- 
700 of __ St deatur (12). He ſent him the iragment of a letter from 
dius's Ae in Caſaubon, by which it appears, that this learned critic 
the Leyden edit. highly applauded Wouwer's work, without complaining 


1650, of his being a plagiary. See likewiſe what Baudius 


(12) Baudius, pridem diſſipatum fuiſſe rumorem de Wourverio noſtro quaſi 
Epift, 65 Cent. 2. plagio domeſtico ſublegerit potiſſi mam partem ſue Polyma- 
pag» 108. | 


thie (13) ; but ſee, particularly, the preface which 
(13) Baudius, Thomaſius prefixed to the new edition of the treatiſe 
Epift. 3. Cent. 2. de Polymathia, which ſtrongly refutes Mauſſac. Mor- 
6. hof ſpeaks of this, and quotes Schocckius, who al- 
(14) Morhofius, ſerts that this reproach caſt by Mauſſac was owing to 


Polybift. lib. 1. envy 3 and that Voſſius had ſtole from Wouwer. Ex 


cap. 1. Page 7 · inwidid profectus hoc Mauſſaci judicium Martinus Schoc- 


15) See the Sca- kius Confutatione Fab. Hamel. p. 2. c. 4. exiflimat. 


'gerana, under Fx ipſo autem Wounverio multa cepiſſe, ſupreſſo ejus no- 
the word Mou 


3 mine, Voſſium etiam Schockius laudato, && Joanne 


Fonffius lib. 1. de Scrip. Hiſt. Phil. c. 10. c. 49. 
(16) See: Scali- feſtatur (14). Scaliger uſed to affirm the ſame thing 
&er Letters, and in converſation as Mauſlac did in print (15). In ge: 
Ae neral he treated Wouwer as a great plagiary, and a 
citation CI /** retailer of traſh ; notwichſtanding which he compli- 
the article EL- ments him highly in his letters (16). 


MENHORST. Lindenbroch was ſtrangely exaſperated againſt him. 


Vor. X. 


Bat it appears, by the letter he wrote to Baudius, that * 


wrote to the Puteani the fame year. Monui wos jam- | 


of 


He charges him with being a plagiary on an hundred 

occaſions, and particularly in the little book de Un- | 
bra (17). He pretends that Wouwer having met with (717) It isintitled, 
it among Gulielmus's papers, only changed the or. 8 
der and diſpoſition of it; and interſperſed it with ſome e 
Latin verſes, which were wrote by another perſon. e! - 


ed in 1610 

Lindenbrogium neſcio guomodi is ſemper infenſum habuit ; make uſe of the 
Superſunt enim Lindenbrogii tum in Bibliotheca Ham- Oxſerd edit. 
burgenſi, tam in Gudiand, Epiflole, quibus illi acerts 23% in 12mo, 
inſultat. Vacat illum hominem cum latrante nomine (a 

baubando.) Multa in illo plagia notat, ac in alignd 

Epiſſola hac de illo habet, jus de Umbra Traftatum 

inter plagia recenſens : Quem noviſſimè edidit librum 

tenebricoſum umbratilis ille, inter doctiſſimi optimique 

viri Jani Gulielmi ſchedas repertum ajunt: in quo id 

tamen præſtitit, quod aliam illi veſtem induit, & {vo 

more turpavit. Nam & carmina, quæ paſſim inter- 


mixta, non adulteri hujus fuerunt, ted Scholz Schleſ- 


wicenſis Rectoris viri eruditi & probi, qui etiam nunc 
vivit, & id aperte fatetur. Epiſtola hec ſcripia et 
Hamburg an. 1613. Gravis bæc in illum virum in- 
us ia eſt, & neſcio quid acerbitatis ſapit. In aliis Epi/- 
tolts paſſim in eum in-ochitur, ac plura ejus plagia notat © 
(18). i. e. Wouwer was always hated by Linden- (18) Morhof. 
„ brogius, but for what reaſon I know not. There /b. lib. 1. 
are extant {ome Jetters of Lindenbrogius, both in p. 24- P. 304 
the Hamburgh library and in that of Gudius, in 
which he inſults Wouwer in the moſt bitter terms. 
He calls him the man with the barking name 
(Wouwer or bough wough.) He mentions ſeveral 
of his literary thefts ; and, writes as follows con- 
cerning him, in one of his letters, where he ranks 
his treatiſe de Umbra among the plagiariſms : Ve 
are told that the dark book which that obſcure author 
lately publiſhed, was found among the pabers of 
« the moſt learned and worthy Janus Gulielmus ; 
* and that he only put it in another dreſs, and ſpoiled 
it as he always does. The ver ſes, interſperſed in 
it, were not aurote by this plagiary, but by the 
rector of the ſchool of Sleſevic, a learned and honeſt 
man, who is flill living, and owns them publickly. 
The letter in queſtion was wrote from Hamburgh 
<« 1n 1613. It is expreſſed in terms that are highly 
« injurious to Wouwer, and ſhew the utmoſt rancour. 
He inveighs againſt him up and down in his let- 
* ters, and mentions ſeveral of his plagiariſms.” 
[LE] He was 100 wainly fond of praiſe, as appeared 
from the legacy he bequeathed ta thoſe, who ſhould write 
a panegyric on him after his death.] This teſtamen- 
tary promiſe had its effect. There were panegyriſts 
who, to get the promiſed ſum, applauded Wouwer to 
the ſkies. But if we had his life compoſed by Linden- 
broch, we fhauld meet with, many particulars which 
differ widely from their relations. Felicior & aliis 
Eruditis, & ipſo Principe ſuo, Fohan. Adolpho, nullos, | 
uti ſupra (T) monuimus, Encomiaſtas poſthumos nadlo, (t) P. I. c. 14, 
fuit Joh. Wauwerius, Miniſter Aulæ Gottorp. Primarius. Y 3. page 198, 
Biograpbhias enim, & Sermones Panegyricos, memorie il- 99 
lius facros, publicarunt Gev. Elemenhorſtius, Ad. Olea- 
rius, Nic. Fohann. Cruſius, aliique complures ipe potius 
Nummi dolofi ( Pramii /c. LX. Foachimicorum, quod 
cuilibet, Laudationem ſibi pofthumam ſcripturo, in tabu- 
lis ultimæ Voluntatis Wowerius deflinawit, ) ipſis afful- 
gente invitati, quam ſincero in Virum Virtutibus pariter 
atque Vittis magnum dutti affettu ? Alio haud dubie fine, 
ut Animo ſc. ſuo, in Wowwerium ob ſtudiorum Æmula- 
bionem iniquiori, morem gereret, Vitæ illius Hiſtoriam (|) A, 1613. in E- 
ſeribere in Animo habuit Frid. Lindebrogius, Ciwvis ip- pi. quadam 
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ſius, quo rigidiorem Vitiorum ejus Cen ſorem haftenus ob. MSta, (jus Aa- | 
ſervaui neminem (19). i. e. John Wouwer, chief tographum Gadius 


oy piTyc aj- 
«+« Miniſter of the Court of Gottorp, was more fortu- 88 82 
„nate than other men of learning, and even than 'Morbefii, Poly- 


«« his ſovereign himſelf John Adolphus, who, as I ob- hiſt. lib, 1. cap. 
„ ſerved above, was not honoured with any elogiums 27 Pas. 394+ 
« after his deceaſe. But Gev. Elemenhorſtius, Ad. 


„% Olearius, Nic. John Cruſius, and ſeveral others, 2 
publiſhed many accounts of Wower's life, and de- Hiftoriam Cberſo- 


* dicated ſeveral panegyricks to his memory. They 2% Cimbrice, 


were prompted to this, rather through the alluring Part a. page 2099 


„ charms 


Ggg 


(4) Promiſit cam 
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and whom I ſhall mention in the remark [G]. 


% charms of money (Wower having bequeathed, by 
« his will, ſixty Joachims to any perſon, who ſhould 
«« write an elogium on him after his death) than from 
*« any fincere affection they bore to the man himſelf, 
„ who was as conſpicuous for his vices as his virtues. 
« Freder. Lindebrogius, his country man, who cenſured 
4 his vices with as much ſeverity as any one I have 
„met with, intended to draw up a hiſtory of his 
« life, which doubtleſs was in a different view, viz. to 
« gratify his own humour, he being prejudiced againſt 
% Wouwer, becauſe of their reciprocal emulation in 
« their ſtudies.” The author from whom I borrowed 


theſe words had obſerved elſewhere, that Wouwer was 


(20) Satis alias a little vain, and often ſpoke of himſelf (20). Baudius 
poets beg wn had perceived him to be very preſumptuous. Read 
Ibid. Part 1. pag. the following paſſage : De Wouwverio cadem ad no; fama 
138, perventt, eum id etatis hominem admiratione doctrinæ 
(vide & ride ludibria judiciorum ) cooptatum in colle- 
| gium Senatorum ſacræ Cæ ſareæ Majeftatis, fed certiſſimo 
(21) Wouwer in argumento perſuadeor rem ita ſe non habere (21), quod 
ere. 8 cum à reditu ſuo bis terve ſcripſtrit ad Scaligerum, ad 
Baudius 3 Scriverium, ad Franciſcum Douſam etiam, cum perho- 
this to be fact: noriſca noſtri mentione, tamen ubigue miſerabiliter inſec- 
Me confiliarium tatur fortune ſue malignitatem, nec homo ſui oſtentator 
 Ceſaris electum magnificus quidquam de ſuperbo ill titulo adjicit, quem 
_— 8 proculdubio non fuit omiſſurus, niſi prorſus ab ingenio de. 
Letters, num. $3, ſciſcere vellet. Detepuit jam mucro ir acundia nojtre ad. 
Cent. ve. werſus eum, quad ex pluribus iudiciis apparet eum non 
tam nocendi animo, quam ſui extollendi vanitate folitum 
detrahere fame & meritis laudibus amicorum. Dempto 
certe hoc vitio, multa habet ingenii naturæque dona, qui- 
| bus ſupra vulgus ſapit, & illuſftrium virorum amicitiam 
(22) Baudius, meretur (22). i. e. The ſame thing was told me 
_ — 2 concerning Wouwer, viz. that he, on account of 
101. This tecr © the admiration in which he was had for his learn- 
is dated 18 Feb. ing (behold and laugh at the filly judgment of 
1603. « mankind) though ſo young, was yet appointed one 
| « of the Counſellors of his imperial Majeſty ; but 
«« have the moſt ſure proofs that it is not fo ; for 
« whereas he wrote, ſince his return, two or three 
- © times to Scaliger, Scriverius, Francis Douſa, in 
« which he made very honourable mention of me; 
« he yet makes every where ſad complaints about his 
« 111 fortune, at the ſame time taking no notice of the 
* ſplendid title in queſtion, which doubtleſs a man of 
 « his pride would not have omitted, unleſs he had 
«© changed his nature. However, I have laid aſide 
my reſentments againſt him, finding that his de- 
«« traction with regard to his friends does not proceed 
« ſo much from a defire of injuring them, as from the 
*« vanity of magnifying himſelf. If we except this 
1 vice, he certainly muſt be allowed to poſſeſs many 
«« endowments, both natural and acquired, which raiſe ' 
« him above the level of the vulgar ; and merit him 

«+ the eſteem of men conſpicuous for their learning.” 
[F] The letters, which Baudius wrote to him, are an 
, inflance of the little ſincerity that is found in the compli- 
ments made to authors.) In 1603, Wouwer publiſhed a 
panegyric on Chriſtian IV King of Denmark. Bau— 
dius in a letter to the author, beſtowed the high- 
eſt encomiums on him; but ſpeaks of the piece 
in queſtion, in a letter to another perſon, as abounding 
with faults. Here follow the proof of both theſe aſ- 
ſertions : In Dominici Baudii «>)oweooaMns Epiſtola ad 
(1) Cent. 3. Ep, Wowerium (ft) haud parem obſerves iheu9:corupi ay. 
3. page 490, 491. Illic enim non tantum Generoſos Wowerii impetus, & 
ardua felicis Ingenii tentamenta, laudem apud Doctos, 
Amorem apud Honeſtos, Admirationem apud peritos 
Rerum Aſtimatores cenſet mereri, ſed Tronice etiam 
eundem laudat, quod, vividarum & Erectarum mentium 
exemplo, Eloquentiam ſuam in Panegyrico Præceptiun- 
culis Magiſtellorum non circumſcribat, ſed, Artium 
| repagula fidenter perrumpens, libero curſu ſeratur. In 
(®) Cent, I. n. 66. Epiſtola contra ad Corn. Mylium (*), Scaligero 6,46- 
157 · Une. majori, quam ille, raggneta, quid in Oratione 
| hac defideret, fignificat : AﬀeQavit Wowerius, inguit, 
in Panegyrico ſublime & floridum ſimul genus dicendi. 
Laudandus ob generoſum conatum, etſi interdum lan- 
ueſcit, & pellucet nimis Emulatio Antiquorum. 
Multa ſunt, quæ non Ignavo Lectori placere poſſunt. 
Si currum interdum non bene moderatur, magnis ta- 
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of the little fincerity that is found in the compliments made to authors [I. Some con- 
found our John de Wouwer with another of the ſame name, who was Lipſius's diſciple, 


WREN 


men excidit auſis. Generofiores Animi, dum vitant 
humum, ſæpe nubes & inania captant.  /Etas & poſ- 
terz curæ, limabunt, & depaſcent luxuriem agnatam 


melioribus Ingeniis (23). i. e. Dominick Baudius (23) Joh. Mol-. 


* does not deliver his mind ſo freely, in his letter to PI; E. in 
« J/ouwrer : for he there not only declares, that Wo- 75 wy 1 Nee 
« wer deſerves, for his noble force, and the bold at- 188. His Sh 
« tempt of his happy genius, the . of the learn- of Baudius's Let. 
« ed, the love of honeſt men, an 


« the judicious; but he alſo applauds him ironically, be- 


mine, 


« cauſe that he, in imitation of men of a bold and lively 


«© ſpirit, does not circumſcribe his eloquence in pane- 
« gyric, by the trite precepts of vulgar maſters ; but 
„on the contrary, bravely overleaping the boundaries 
<« of art, proceeds in full career. Or the contrary, in 
&« his letter to Cornelius Mylius, he agrees with Sca- 
© iger; and points out, with flill greater freedom, 
„ avhat he takes to be imperfe in this oration, Wou- 
„% werius, ſays he, affected, in his panegyric, both a 
“ ſublime and florid ſtyle. He indeed deſerves ap- 
« plauſe for his noble endeavours, though he now and 
« then flags, and diſcovers too glaring a deſire of 
« imitating the ancients. Many particulars may 
« not diſpleaſe an attentive reader. If he ſometimes 
« does not manage his chariot well, he yet falls in a 
noble attempt. Generous ſpirits, whilſt they en- 
ce deavour not to grovel, frequently ſoar into fuſtian. 
* But time, and future care will poliſh, and prune 
that luxuriancy which is found in the fineſt ge- 
© nius's.” Wouwer himſelf was ſenſible of the de- 
fects of his own performance, and made many ex- 
cuſes for the haſte with which he had wrote it. He 
only deſired, that the reader would not form a 2 


ment of his abilities from that eſſay. I am to ob- 


ſerve, that he wrote it on occaſion of the homage 
which the city of Hamburg paid his Daniſh Majeſty ; 
but as ſome particulars eſcaped him which might pre- 
judice the liberties of the city in queſtion ; the Senate 
of Hamburg prohibited the fale of that piece, till 
ſuch time as the firſt pages of it had been correct- 
ed (24). Pe = (24 See Molle 
[G] Some confound our Fobn de Warwer abith an- "461 ſupra, 
other of the ſame name, who was Lipſiuss diſciple, and 
evhom I ſhall mention in the remark.) This other Johx | 
pe WouwER (25) was born in Antwerp in the (25) Or rather 
year 1576. He there began his ſtudies under the n eee Lech _ 
Jeſuits, and afterwards went to Louvain, and lived Jerius Assen 
with Lipſius, who had an affection for him, and Bibliotb. Belg. 
eſteemed him ſo highly, that he appointed him one pag. 587. 
of his executors, and recommended to him only 
the care of his manuſcripts. Wouwer having ſpent 
three years in his travels into France, Spain, and 
Italy, was no ſooner returned but he was made a 
Counſellor in the place of his birth. He afterwards 
had a poſt in the Council of the Exchequer, and the 
Council of War. Iſabella Clara Eugenia, the Infanta, 
ſent him on a deputation to Philip IV King of Spain, 
who knighted him. He publiſhed ſome books, and 
died the 23d of September 1635. The world ex- 
pected from him, the publication of two hundred let- | 
ters written to Lipſius (26). Father Schottus confounds (26) Extracted 
him with the Wouwer of Hamburg, as Morhof ob- op Vale Ans. 
ſerves. Duo monenda nobis ſunt, ſays he (27), in qui- _ 
bus erratum a Viris dodtis eſt. Primum tft, quod duo (27) Morhof. 
confundantur ejus nominis, Antwerpianus & Hambur- Tra 
genfis Polymathia Autor. Andreas Schottus hunc Belgam RS 70 2. 
facit in notis ad proverbia Grzca, Pag. 68. /ed falid. Kkuun Liter. 
Lipſius in Epiſtola 8 Kal. Nowembr. 1599. ad An- . 
twerpianum illum ſcripid (28), utrumgue probe diftin- (a8) 8 2 . 
guit : Janus Wouwerius, inguil, cognominis tuus, fi 47 — 
non Gentilis, quam bona tecum ſcederatio ! Optimum 

r, nec ve] Dii dederint magis ex uſu aut Voto. 
Modetian & probitatem in eo adoleſcente ſemper 
amavi, & ut vidi primim (Hamburgi id fuit, ante 
annos novem) uni laudatum illam indolem ivi. Vi- 
vat, creſcat, & lampada à nobis in hoc curſu jam 


ſeſſis acci piat: me libenter & judicia tradente. 1. e. 
I muſt obſerve two things here, in which learned 


« men have erred. Firſt, they confound two men of 
«© the ſame name, viz, Wouwer of Antwerp, and 
„% Wouver born in Hamburgh, author of the Poly- 

I „ mathia. 


the admiration of ters does not agiee 
with 
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G WREN (CHRISTOPHER), one of the moſt learned and moſt eminent Ar: 
chitects of his age, was deſcended from a branch of the ancient family of the Wrens of 


hood, tb, Bincheſter in the Biſhopric of Durham (a), 


(a) 


7 37 2d edit. 


E 


He was grandſon of Mr. Francis Wren, 


bann. vol. 1. col. Citizen of London, and fon of Chriſtopher Wren Dean of Windſor [A], a younger 
brother of Dr. Matthew Wren, ſucceſſively Biſhop of Hereford, Norwich and Ely [B]. 
He was born at London October 8, 1632, and became Gentleman-Commoner in Wadham 


| (4) Idem, Fei. College in Oxford, where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts March the 18th 1650 (b), 


93* 


bern vol. a. con and that of Maſter December the 11th 1653 (c); and the ſame year was choſen Fellow of 
All-Souls College there. While he was very young he diſcovered a ſurprizing genius 


(c) wid. col. 102. for the Mathematics; in which ſcience he made great advancements before he was ſix- 


© mathia. Andrew Schottus makes him a Dutchman, 
« in his Notes on the Greek Proverbs, pag. 68. but 
« falſely. Lipſius, in his letter dated the 25th of 
October 1599 to the Wouwer of Hamburgh, di- 
*“ ſtinguiſnes them very rightly. James. Waouwer, 
he „ ſays he, your nameſake, if not your countryman, 
(29) Konig, Bib. e hgay we are you allied! a moſt admirable 
on... We": "5 pair, and ſuch as the Gods could not have given a 
page 75 « better or more uſeful. 1 always loved the modeſty 
(30) Pag. 837. ** and integrity of that youth ; and the firftl time 1 jaw 
| the book quoted © him, evhich was in Hamburgh nine years fince, 1 
by him in the « applauded his genius. May he live, flouriſh, and 
Atbene BUgi*®* u. poke our places; we who are now vorne out in this 
„ courſe: I my ſelf will reſign mine freely to him.” 
Konig (29) is not free from the ſame fault ; fince, in 
ſneaking of our Wouwer, he cites Swertius (30), who 
ſpeaks only of the other. Mollerus has collected many 
miſtakes on this head (31). | 


(35% Johann» 
Mollerus, de 

Script. Homony- 
mrs, pag. 733 
ID 


I Son of Chriftopher Wren Dean of Windſr.] 
This Mr. Wren was educated in St. John's College in 
Oxford, where he took the degree of Bachelor of Divi- 

Wood, Faſtii nity June the 2d 1620 (1). He afterwards became 
4A * 1. — Chana to the King's family, Dean of Windſor, in 
216, 2d edit. which dignity he was inſtalled April the 4th 1635, 


ſame time he was made Dean of Wolverhampton in 


rich Rectory of Haſely in Oxfordſhire, He died at 
Blechingdon in the ſaid county, in the houſe of Mr. 
William Holder Rector thereof, (who married his 
daughter) May the 2gth 1658, and was buried in the 
(2) Idem, ibid, Chancel of the Church there (2). 

[I] Matthew Wren, ſucceſſively Biſhop of Hereford, 
Norwich and Ely.) He was at firſt ſtudent of Pem- 
broke-Hall in Cambridge, then Greek Scholar and 
Fellow of that Houſe, and ſoon after Chaplain to Dr. 
Lancelot Andrews Biſhop of Wincheſter. He after- 
wards was made Maſter of Peter Houſe, and Vice- 
Chancellor of the Univerſity of Cambridge, Chaplain 
to King Charles I, when he was Prince, whom he 


bendary of Wincheſter, Dean of Windſor, in which 
dignity he was inſtalled July the 24th 1628, and 
ſworn Regiſter of the Garter September the 23d fol- 
lowing. In 1634 he became Prebendary of Weſtmin- 
ſter, and about the ſame time Biſhop of Hereford, 
and ſoon after tranſlated to Norwich ; and being made 
Dean of the Chapel Royal upon Biſhop Juxon's pro- 
motion to the poſt of Lord High Treaturer of Eng- 
land, in.1636, he was tranſlated to the See of Ely in 
the beginning of the year 1638. After the meeting 
of the long Parliament his eltate was ſeized, and he 
was impriſoned in the Tower for near eighteen years. 
Upon the Reſtoration of King Charles II he was re. 
ſtored to his Biſhopric of Ely, and in 1665 built a 
new Chapel in Pembroke Hall. He died at Ely Houle 
in London April the 24th 1664, aged eighty one or 
upwards, and was intered in a vault under the Chapel 
in Pembroke-Hall. He wrote, I. Increpatio Bar Feſu: 
five Polemicæ adſertiones locorum aliquot S. Scripture ab 
intoſturis perwerſionum in Catecheſi Racoviand. Lon- 
don 1660 in 4to, and reprinted in the ninth volume 
of the Critici ſacri, II. The abandoning of the Scots 
Covenant. London 1661 in 4to. III. Epiſtolæ warie 
ad wiros dodif}. and particularly to Gerard John 
Voſſius. IV. Two Sermons ; one on Prov. xxiv. 
21. printed in 1627; and another on P/al. xliv. 18, 


and Regiſter of the Order of the Garter. About the 


Staffordſhire, and in November 1638 preſented to the 


attended after he had taken his journey to Spain; Pre- 


teen years old, as Mr. Oughtred informs us in the preface to the third edition of his 
Clavis Mathematica, printed at Oxford in 1652 [C]. Auguſt the 5th 1657 he was 
made Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Greſham College in London, In the beginning of 
July 1658 he communicated to Dr. Wallis ſeveral papers concerning the Cycloide, which 


were 


printed in 1662, both in 4to. He left ſeveral ſons, 
the eldeſt of whom was Matthew, educated in Cam- 
bridge, Secretary to Edward Earl of Clarendon, Burgeſs 
for St. Michael in Cornwal to ſerve in the Parliament, 
that begun at Wellminſter May the 8th 1661, and at 
laſt Secretary to James Duke of York, in which poſt 
he continued to his death, which happened in June 


1672, he being then about forty two years old. He 


wrote, 1. Confiderations on Mr. Harrington's Common- 
wealth of Oceana, reftrained to the firſt part of the 
Preliminaries. London 1657 in 8vo. To this book 


is prefixed a long letter of our author to Dr. John 


Wilkins Warden of Wadham College in Oxtord, 
who had defired him to give his judgment concerning 
Mr. Harrington's Oceana. II. Monarchy afſerted ; or 
the ſtate of monarchical and popular Government in vin- 
dication of the Conſiderations on Mr. Harrington's 
Oceana. London 1659 in 8vo. Sir Edward Hyde, af- 
terwards Earl of Clarendon, in a Letter to Dr. John 
Barwick, dated at Bruſſels July 25, 1659, and printed 
in Num. XII. ofthe Appendix to the Doctor's Life pub- 


liſhed at London 1721 in 8yo, was very ſolicitous, that 


Mr. Wren ſhould undertake a confutation of Mr. 
Hobbes's Leviathan. I hope, ſays he, it is only mo- 
e deſty in Mr. Wren, that makes him . pauſe upon 
* undertaking the work you have recommended to 


him. For I dare ſwear, by what I have ſeen of 


„ him, he is very equal to anſwer every part of it. 


“I mean every part chat requires an anſwer. Nor is 


* 


there need of a profeſſed Divine to vindicate the 
Creation from making man a verier beaſt, than any 
of thoſe of the field; or to vindicate Scripture from 
his licentious interpretation. I dare ſay, he will 
« find ſomewhat in Mr. Hobbes himſelf, I mean in 
& his former books, that contradicts what he ſets 
forth on this, in that part, in which he takes him- 


*« ſelf to be the moſt exact, his beloved Philoſophy. 


« And ſure there is ſomewhat due to Ariſtotle and 
„% Tully, and to our Univerſities, to free them from 


his reproaches; and it is high time, if what I hear 


ce be true, that ſome tutors read his Leviathan inſtead 
* of the others, to their pupils. Mr. Hobbes is my 


„old friend, yet I cannot abſolve him from the miſ- 


„ chiefs he hath done to the King, the Church, the 


„% Laws, and the Nation; and ſurely there ſhould be 


enough to be ſaid to the politics of that man, who 
„having reſolved all religion, wiſdom, and honeſty 


into an implicit obedience to the Laws eſtabliſhed, 


«« writes a book of policy, which I may be bold to 


« ſay, muſt be by the eſtabliſhed Laws of any King- 


dom or Province in Europe condemned for impious 
e and ſeditious ; and therefore it will be very hard, if 
the fundamentals of it be not to be overthrown. 
« But I muſt aſk both your's and Mr. Wren's pardon 
« for enlarging ſo much, and antedating thoſe Ani- 
« madverſions he will make upon it.“ 

[C] . . . as Mr. Oughtred informs us in the pre- 


face to the third edition of bis Clavis Mathematica. 
His words are as follow: Partem autem illam, guæ 


Geometricam Horologiorum ſciotericorum rationem tradit, 
ex Anglico idiomate in Latinum vertit Dn. Chriſtophorus 
Wren, Collegii Wadbamenſis Commenſalis generoſas, ad- 
mirando prorſus ingenio juvenis, qui nondum ſexdecins 
annos natus Aftronomiam, Gnomonicem, Staticam, Ma- 


thematicam, præclaris inventis auxit, ab eoque tempors 


continu augere pergit; & revera is e, d quo mage 
pofſum ( neque fruſtra ) propediem ex pectare. 1 
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were publiſhed by Dr. Wallis in 1659 in his treatiſe de Cycloide. The titles of Mr. 
Wren's papers are. I. De read Tangente Cycloidem primariam. II. *Evtucpog curve 
lineæ Cycloidis primariæ ſecundum methodum antiquorum demonſtratus. III. De dimenſione 
Cycloidum contractarum protractarum. IV. De Problemate Kepleriand per Cycloidem fol- 
vendo. In February 1660 he reſigned his Profeſſorſhip at Greſnam College upon being 
choſen to the Savilian Profeſſorſnip of Aſtronomy in Oxford. The ſame year he was 
ſent for by order of King Charles II to aſſiſt Sir John Denham, Surveyor of his Ma- 


jeſty's Works. 


September the 12th 1661 he was created Doctor of Laws, and May 


the 2oth 1663 was elected Fellow of the Royal Society; in the Hiſtory of which Society by 
Dr. Sprat we have an account of ſome of his diſcoveries in Philoſophy and Mathematics 


made before the year 1667 [D]; and in the Tranſactions of which we have ſome papers 


Sprat we have an account of ſome of his diſcoveries in 


[D) Is the Hiſtory of the Royal Society by Dr. 


Philoſophy and Mathematics before the year 1667.) We 


ſhall quote the paſſage at length. | 
of the J ſhall mention, ſays Dr. Sprat (3), to which he 
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« The firſt inſtance 


[Dr. Wren] may lay peculiar claim, is the Do&rine 
of Motion, which is the moſt conſiderable of all 
others, for eſtabliſhing the firſt principles of Philo- 
ſophy by geometrical demonſtrations. This Des 
Cartes had before begun, having taken up ſome 
experiments of this kind upon conjecture, and made 
them the firſt foundation of his whole ſyſtem of na- 
ture. But ſome of his concluſions ſeeming very 
queſtionable, becauſe they were only derived from 
the groſs trials of balls meeting one another at tennis 
and billiards, Dr. Wren produced before the ſociety 
an inſtrument to repreſent the effects of all ſorts of 
impulſes, made between two hard globous bodies, 


either of equal or different bigneſs and ſwiſtneſs, 


following or meeting each other, or the one mov- 
ing, the other at reſt. From theſe varieties aroſe 
many unexpected effects, of which he demonſtrated 
the true theories, after they had been confirmed by 
many hundreds of experiments in that inſtrument. 
Theſe be propoſed as the principles of all demon- 
ſtrations in natural Philoſophy. Nor can it ſeem 
ſtrange, that theſe elements ſhould be of ſuch uni- 
verſal uſe, if we confider, that generation, corrup- 


tion, alteration, and all the viciſſitudes of nature, 
are nothing elſe but the eſſects ariſing from the 


meeting of little bodies of differing figures, magni- 
tudes, and velocities. | | : 
% The ſecond work which he has advanced, is the 
Hiſtory of Seaſons ; which will be of admirable be- 
nefit to mankind, if it ſhall be conſtantly purſued, 
and derived down to poſterity. His propoſal there- 


fore was to comprehend a diary of wind, weather, 


and other conditions of the air, as to heat, cold, 
and weight ; and alſo a general deſcription of the 
year, whether contagious or healthful to men or 
beaſts; with an account of epidemical diſeaſes, of 
blaſts, mill-dews, and other accidents belonging tv 
grain, cattle, fiſh, fowl, and inſets. And becauſe 
the difficulty of a conſtant obſervation of the air by 
1 and day ſeemed invincible, he thereſore de- 
viſed a clock to be annexed to a weather- cock, which 
moved a rundle covered with paper, upon which 
the clock moved a black- lead pencil; ſo that the 
obſerver by the traces of the pencil on the paper 
might certainly conclude, what winds had blown 
in his abſence for twelve hours ſpace. After a 
like manner he contrived a Thermometer to be its 


own regiſter; and becauſe the uſual Thermometers 
were not found to give a true meaſure of the exten · 


ſion of the air, by reaſon that the accidental gra- 
vity of the liquor, as it lay higher or lower in the 
laſs, weighed unequally on the air, and gave it a 
ther contraction or extenſion, over and above 
that which was produced by heat and cold ; there- 
fore he invented a circular Thermometer, in which 
the liquor occaſions no fallacy, but remains always 
in one height moving the whole inſtrument like a 
wheel on 1ts axis, | 
« He has contrived an inſtrument to meaſure the 
uantities of rain that falls. This, as ſoon as it is 
I, will pour out itſelf, and at the year's end diſcover 
how much rain has fallen on ſuch a ſpace of land, 
or other hard ſuperficies, in order to the theory of 
vapours, rivers, ſeas, &c. 
« He has deviſed many ſubtil ways for the eaſier 
finding the gravity of the atmoſphere, the degrees 
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pil of the eye, the better to fit glaſſes to crepu 


at before. 


of 


of drought and moiſture, and many of its other 
accidents. Amongſt theſe inſtruments there are ba- 
lances, which are uſeful to other purpoſes, that 
ſhew the weight of the air by their ſpontaneous in- 
clination. | | 
„% Amongſt the new diſcoveries of the Pendulum, 
theſe are to be attributed to him, that the Pendu- 
lum in its motion from reſt to relt, that is, in one 
deſcent and aſcent, moves unequally in equal times, 
according to a line of ſines; that it would continue 
to move either in circular or elliptical motions; and 
ſuch vibrations would have the ſame periods with 
thoſe that are reciprocal; and that by a complica- 


tion of ſeveral pendulums depending one upon ano- 


ther, there might be repreſented motions like the 
planetary helical motions, or more intricate; and 
yet theſe pendulums would diſcover without confu- 
ſion (as the planets do) three or four ſeveral motions, 
acting upon one body with differing periods; and 
that there may be produced a natural ſtandard ſor 
meaſure from the Pendulum for vulgar uſe. 

He has invented many ways to make Aſtronomi- 
cal obſervations more accurate and eaſy, He has 
fitted and hung Quadrants, Sextants and Radii, 
more commodiouſly than formerly. He has made 


two teleſcopes to open with a joint like a ſector, 


by which obſervers may infallibly take a diſtance _ 


to half minutes, and find no difference in the ſame 


obſervations, reiterated ſeveral times; nor can any 
warping or luxation of the inſtrument hinder the 
truth of it. 8 5 | 
He has added many ſorts of retes, ſcrews, and 
other deviſes to teleſcopes, for taking ſmall diſtances 
and apparent diameters to ſeconds. He has made 
apertures to take in more or leſs light, as the ob- 
ſerver pleaſes, by opening and ſhutting like the 4 
cu- 
line obſervations. He has added much to the theo- 
ry of dioptrics; much to the manufacture itſelf of 
grinding good glaſſes. He has attempted, and not 


without ſucceſs, the making of glaſſes of other 


forms than ſpherical. He has exactly meaſured and 
delineared the ſpheres of the humors in the eye, 
whoſe proportion one to another were only gueſſed 
This accurate diſcuſſion produced the 
reaſon, why we fee things erected, and that reflec- 
tion conduces as much to viſion as refractian. He 
diſcovered to them a natural and eaſy theory of re- 


% fradion, which exactly anſwered every experiment. 
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He fully demonſtrated all dioptrics in a few propo- 
ſitions, ſhewing not only (as in Kepler's Dirptrics) 
the common properties of glaſſes, that the propor- 
tions, by which the individual rays cut the axis, 
and each other; upon which the charges (as they 
are uſually called) of teleſcopes, or the proportion 

of the eye-glaſſes and apertures are demonſtrably 
diſcovered, He has made conſtant obſervations an 
Saturn ; and a theory of that planet truly anſwering 
all obſervations, before the printed diſcourſe of Hu- 
genius on that ſubject appeared. He has eſſayed to 
make a true Selenography by meaſure ; the world hav- 
ing nothing yet but pictures, rather than ſurveys or 
maps of the moon. He has ſtated the theory of 
the moon's libration, as far as his obſervations could 
carry him, He has compoſed a Lunar Globe, repre- 
ſenting not only the ſpots, and various degrees of 
whiteneſs upon the ſurface, but the hills, eminencies, 
and cavities moulded in ſolid work. The globe 
thus faſhioned into a true model of the moon, as 
you turn it to the light, repreſents all the menſtrual 
phaſes, with the variety of appearances, that hap- 
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WRE ( 
of his publiſhed [E]. In r665 he travelled into France; and about the ſame year was 
one of the Commiſſioners for the reparation of the Cathedral of St. Paul [F]; and in 
September the fame year drew up a model for rebuilding the City of London after the fire 
in the beginning of that month. Upon the deceaſe of Sir John Denham, who died in March 
1668, he was made Surveyor General of his Majeſty's Works. In 1669 he finiſhed the 
magnificent Theatre at Oxford. April 9, 1673 he reſigned his Profeſſorſhip of Aſtronomy at 
Oxford; and ſome time after married the daughter of Sir Thomas Coghill of Blechington 
in Oxford, by whom he had only one fon named Chriſtopher, His wife dying 
in childbed he afterwards married Jane daughter of William Lord Fitz-Williams Baron 
of Lifford in Ireland, by whom he had two children, a fon William, and a daughter 
Jane. In 1680 he was choſen Preſident of the Royal Society. He was one of the 
Commiſſioners of Chelſea College, and twice Member of Parliament, firſt for Ply- 
mouth in Devonſhire in 1685, and in 1700 for Melcomb Regis in Devonſhire. In 
1718 he was removed from his place of Surveyor General, He died February the 
25th 1723 in the 91ſt year of his age, and was intered in the vault under St. Paul's. 
He tranſlated into Latin Mr. Oughtred's Horologiographica Geometrica, and wrote A Sur- 
vey of the Cathedral Church of Salifbury A. D. 1669; and a Letter to Biſhop Atterbury upon 
the reparation of Weſtminſter Abbey. His ſolution of the Keplerian Problem, was publiſhed 


while he was Profeſſor at Greſham College [G]. The original of his Lecture intitled, 


c pen from the ſhadows of the mountains and valleys. 
« He has made maps of the Pleiades, and other tele- 
4 ſcopical ftars 3 and propoſed methods to determine 
« the great doubts of the earth's motion or reſt, by 
ac the {mall ſtars about the pole to be ſeen in large tele- 
«« ſcopes. In order to Navigation he has carefully 
c purſued many magnetical iments, of which 
cc this is one of the nobleſt, and moſt fruitful of ſpe- 
4c culation. A large terrella is placed in the midft of 
a plane board, with a hole into which the terrella 
ce js half immerſed; till it be like a globe, with the 

« poles in the horizons Then is the plane duſted over 

« with ſteel filings equally from a fieve, The duſt by 

ce the magnetical virtue is immediately figured into 

« furrows, that bend like a ſort of helix, proceeding 

« as it were out) of one pole, and returning into the 

« other. And the whole plane: is thus figured like 

« the circles of à planiſphere.  — | 

<< Tt being a queſtion amongſt the problems of Na- 

cc vigation very well worth reſolving, to what me- 

„ chanical power the failing (againſt the wind eſpe- 

< cially) was reducible, he ſhewed it to be a wedge ; 

„ ind he demonſtrated how a tranſient force upon an 

4 oblique plane would cauſe the motion of the plane 

« againſt the ſirſt mover. And he made an inſtru- 

e ment, that mechanically produced the ſame effect, 
& and ſhewed the reaſon of failing to all winds. * 

The Geometrical mechanics of rowing he ſhew- 

« ed to be a Yefis on a moving or cedent Fulcrum. 

„ For this end he made inſtruments to find what the 

« expanſion of body was towards the hindrance of 

„ motion in a liquid Medium; and what degree of 


« impediment was produced by what degree of ex- 


„ panſion : with other things, that are the neceſſary 
« elements for laying down the Geometry of ſailing, 


« {wimming, rowing, flying, and the fabrics of 


„ ſhips. 


He has invented a very curious arid exceeding, 


c ſpeedy way of etching. He has ſtarted ſeveral things 
« towards the emendation of water-works. He has 
* made inſtruments of reſpiration, and for ſtraining 
* the breath from fuliginous vapours, to try whe- 
ther the ſame breath ſo purified will ſerve again. 
«© He was the firft inventor of drawing pictures by 
© microſcopical glaſſes. He has found out perpetual, 
0 atleaſt long-liv'd, lamps, and regiſters of furnaces, 
„ and the like, for keeping a perpetual temper, in 
« order to various uſes ; as hatching of eggs, inſects, 
production of plants, chemical preparations, imita- 
„ting nature in producing foſſils and minerals, keep- 
ing the motion of watches equal, in order to Lon- 
« gitude and Aſtronomical uſes, and infinite other 
* advantages. | 
He was the firſt author of the noble anatomical 
« experiment of injecting liquors into the veins of ani- 
„mals: an experiment now vulgarly known, but long 
„ ſince exhibited to the meetings at Oxford, and thence 


carried by ſome Germans, and publiſhed abroad. 


« By this operation divers creatures were immediate! 
* purged, vomited, intoxicated, killed, or revived, 


» 


Vol. X. 


De 


« according to the quality of the liquor injected. 
Hence aroſe many new experiments, and chiefly 
« that of transfuſing blood, which the Society has pro- 
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* ſecuted in ſundry inſtances, that will probably end in 


“ extraordinary ſucceſs.” | 

LEJ] In the Tranſactions of uhich ave have ſome pa- 
pers of his.) I. An Account of the Riſe and Attempts of 
a way to corvey Liquors immediately into the maſs of 
Bad: publiſhed in No. 7. p. 128. II. Lex Nature 
de Collifione Corporum, communicated to the Royal So- 
ciety November the 17th 1668, and publiſhed in the 
Philoſophical Tran ſact ion; No. 43. III. The Deſcrip- 


tion of an Inſtrument invented by him for drawing the 


out-lines of any object in per ſpectiue: publiſhed in No. 
45: for March hs, IV. The generation of an Hyper- 

lical Cylindroid demonſtrated, and the Application there- 
of for the grinding Hyperbolical Glaſſes, hinted at by our 
author, and printed in No. 48. for June 1669. V. 


A Deſcription of his Engine defigned for grinding Hyper bo- 


licat glaſſes, publiſhed in No. 53. for November 1669. 


VL A Paper afferting to Mr. Neile the firſt invention 


and demonſtration of the equality of a curve line of * 


Paraboltid to a ſtrait line, and to himfelf the finding a 
Mais line equable to that of a Cycloid and to the parts 
thereef : publiſhed in No. 98. , 
One of the Commiſſioners for the Reparation of the 
Cathedral of St. Paul.] This appears from the fol- 
lowing paſſage of a dedication of John Evelyn Eſq; 
F. R. S. to our author, prefixed to his Account of Ar- 


chitetts and Architecture, printed at London 1706 in 


fol. I have named St. Paul's, and truly not without 
* admiration as oft as I recall to mind (as frequently 
* do) the ſad and deplorable condition it was in, 
«© when (after it had been made a ftable of horſes, and 


*« a den of thieves) you with other Gentlemen and 


« myſelf were by the late King Charles named Com- 
«« miſhoners to ſurvey the Dilapidations, and to make 


tion. You will not, J am ſure, forget the ſtruggle 
te we had with ſome, who were for patching it up any 
„ how (ſo the fteeple might ſtand) inſtead of new- 
building, which it altogether needed; when (to put 
« an end to the conteſt) 5 days after, that dreadful 
„ conflagration happened, out of whoſe aſhes this 
% pheenix is riſen, and was by providence deſigned 
« for you.” - | 

[G] His ſolution of the Keplerian problem awas pub- 
liſhed while he was Profeſſor at Greſham College.] It 


report to his Majeſty, in order to a ſpeedy repara- 


27 Aug. 
2 Sept, 1666, 


was printed upon a ſingle ſheet, and begins thus: 4d 


ſpectatiſſimos Viros Mathefeos profeſſores, & alios præclaros 
in Anglia Mathematicos, ut hoc Problema ſoluere dignen- 


tur, Jean de Montfert maxime deſiderat. 


| Propoſitio. 
Extremis Ellipſios Diametris, Diſtantia centri ab ali- 


quo puncto in Axi tranſuerſa, ubi Linea eundem ſecet 


ſub Angulo dato, in numeris datis: Segmenta ejuſdem linea 


(A opus eft) productæ, & intra tranſuer ſum axem & 
Eilipfem terminate, in numeris invenire. 

Then follows our author's ſolution of the Problem, 
which is concluded with theſe words: Qzoniam ad Ny- 


| pothefin, 
H h h 
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De Corpore Satuyni ejuſque Phaſibus Hypotheſis is in the poſſeſſion of William Jones 


Eſq; F. R. S. [H]. Among other works he built the Cathedral of St. Paul, the 


Churches of St. Stephen Walbrook, and St. Mary le Bow, the Monument, the Palace of 


Hampton Court, Chelſea College, and Greenwich Hoſpital. 


fotheſin Planetarum Ellipticam clariſſimi Viri problema 


pertinere videtur (cui forte in animo eft medium plane- 


tarum motum non circa focum Ellipſews, ſed aliud quod- 


dam pundtum di ſponere] liceat igitur ejuſdem generis Pro- 


blema mantiſſr loco viciſſim proponere. 

« Aream datam ſemicirculi dati vel Ellipſeus datz, 
« ex quocunqz puncto Diametri cujuſcunque, etiam fi 
„ ]jbet productæ, in data. ſecare.“ 1 

Ejuſmodi problema peritioribus Geometris propoſuit olim 
Keplerus (in Commentariis de Wotibus Martis parte 
4.) guippe Hypotheſis Elliptica Kepleriana, (illa ſcilicet, 
gue per areas partium Ellipſeos medio motui Planetarum 
analogas, Anomaliam coæguatam rimatur ) abſq; hujus 
Problematis folutione penitus mutila eft, utpote genuind 
met bodo deſtituta, qua ex dato medio planetarum motu, 
Motum verum a priori indagare paſimus. KA? 

Solvitur a nobis problema Geometrice, ji modb ea conce- 
datur Geometrica ſolutio, que per inter ſectionem rectæ 


lines & curve cujuſdam, cujus omnia puncta ſunt nota, 


quod proponitur efficit, Neque unam ſolum, ſed varias 
ee curvas, quibus wariis modis Circulus in data pro- 


portione ſecari poſſit demonſtravimus. 


Rogo igitur præſtantiſſimos in Gallia Mathematicos, 
ut problema Keplerianum folvere dignentur, Numerice 
quidem, fi fieri poſſet, ſaltem Geometrice. 

[H] One of bis Lectures entitled, De Corpore Sa- 
turni ejuſque Phaſibus Hypotheſis.] It begins thus: 
Qui primus in cœlum Teleſcopium ſuſtulit (licet 


breve neque ex omni parte abſolutum) incompara- 


bilis vir Galilæus, adeo Naturam cedentem vicit, ut 
4646 


latum haberet; neque enim Galaxiæ ſolum populum, 
Nebuloſarum cœtus, terraqueam Lunam, cornutam 
«© Venerem, aut maculatum Solem, verum Saturnum 


«c 


etiam tricorporem Sceptro Chryſtallino pene ſub» 


w_ 


(a) Wood, 4th. 
Oxon, vol. 2. 
col. 976. 2d edit. 


(6) Memoirs of 
Mr. Wycherly by 
Major Pack, 


(c) Original Let- 


ters, familiar, 


_ moral, and criti- 


cal, by Mr. Den- 

ni, vol. 1. pag. 

213. edit. London 
1721 in 8vo. 


(d, Ui ſupra. 


(e) Pack, ubi 
ſepra. 


(1) Original Let- 


ters, familiar, mo- 


gal and critical by 


Mr. Dennis, vol. 
1. P. 216, S egg. 


jugavit. Invicerunt poſteri, quod novum amplius 
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mundum, de quo triumpharent, vix ſupereſſe cre- 
derent; & ut Galilæi inventis adderent, ſequuturis 
Lynceis ſolùm dari exiſtimarunt. Neque id quidem 
inutile viſum eſt aut inglorium, ſcilicet (quod re- 
ſtabat) Lunarem faciem accuratits depingere, & 
pluſquam Lunarem Saturni inconſtantium - variis*h- 
guris exhibere, prout Dioptrices Theoriam Mathema- 
ici, & artem elaborandi majora perſpicilla Artifioes 


66 
«c 


cc 


cc 


ubique gentium Viri ad longiorum Teleſcopiorum 
fabricam etiamnum contendunt : maximum artis 
argumentum Saturnus Proponitur ; hic ſcopus; in 
hunc collimant armatis Oculis, & verſutiſſimum Sy- 
dus certæ Hypotheſews N vincire certant. 
* Tantum enim a reliquorum ſuperum more abhorret, 


nullum non protenus arcanum cceleſte ſibi ultro ob 


in melius indies promoverint. Quamobrem egregii 


« & tot diſſonas oſtendit phaſes, ut hactenus dubitetur, 
* an ſit Globus annexis duobus globulis minoribus, 
« an ſphzroides, cui binæ dantur inſignes Cavernæ 
e vel ſaltem maculæ; an Hydriz ſpeciem referat, 
« utrinque anſulas habentis; an alia denique forma 


« fit z neque enim fine motu & rotatione aliqua Cor-- 


«« poris, vel decem diverſæ corporis forme ſufficerent; 


variè rotatum optime reſpondere potuiſſet; omnibus 
« autem abſque delectu nullum excogitari poteſt tam 
“ varium, ut ſatis cohæreat. Nimirum ex eo, quod 
c obſervatores non ſæpe longiſſimis Tubis & perfectiſſi- 
«« mis Lentibus (quibus eſt opus) uſi fuerint, nec ſuper- 


«« fluam omne luminis Capillitium Aperturis (pro more) 


« adimire fatis probe curaverint, aut quod ea demum, 
« quz diſtinctè viderunt, graphicè tamen illico depin- 


« gere haud aſſueti fuerint, fit ut diſſentientes admo- 


« dum figuras nobis reliquerint ; adeo ut fi quis Hy- 
«« potheſin conſtruere vellet, quz omnibus Saturni pic- 


» turis ad amuſſim congruat, quas vel Galilzus, 
4 Fontana, Gaſſendus, Ricciolus, Hevelius, vel alit 


« demum ediderunt hactenus, is operam omnino lu- 
« det; tot enim contrariis Anſularum motibus ſe im- 
« pediet, ut monſtroſo ſyderi neceſſe fit vel cereas Alas, 
«« Anſulaſve pro libitu ſequaces dare, vel Proteum fa- 
«« cere & animatum : profecto temporibus & interval- 
« lis nihil rite accommodabit, nihil æquabili & pul- 
« cherrimæ motuum naturalium Harmoniæ conſenta- 


* neum effinget. Neque propterea rejiciendæ ſunt 


« picturæ tanquam omnino mendaces, fieri enim non 


4 poteſt, ut Teleſcopium ea referat, quæ in rerum na- 


* tura non omnino exiſtunt ; verum quod aliter ap- 
« parere poſſint, quam revera ſeſe habent, nemo non 
1 fatebitur; habet enim omnes nudi oculi fallacias 
«: Teleſcopium, nec non eas inſuper, quæ ex inſtru- 


c“ menti vitio ſolent accidere; e tamen ſunt utræq:; 


que obſervatorem expertuni neque Optices igna- 
« rum haud latere poſſunt, quin facile animadvertat, 
«« & pro erroneis genuina phænomena ſubſtituat, præ- 
« ſertim ſi non uno ſed pluribus Teleſcopiis ſimul uta- 
« tur, Quaproper quam & nobis optime elaboratis 
«« Teleſcopiis five 6, five 12, ſive 22, ſive etiam 35 
% pedes longis, una cum omnimoda Lentium oculari- 
um ſupellectile ex Anglicano artificio frui concedatur, 
« nec -non--plurimas Saturni ab anno 1649 continua 
« ſerie obſervatas facies præ manibus habere (quarum 


« aliquas'ab annis quatuor elapſis ipſi ſummà cura 


« depinximus) Saturni Hypothefin jam diu ſuppreſſam 
« eruditis tandem exponere non dubitavimus. 
ISIS. CIT 7 [DJ] C37 | | 2 | 2 
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© WYCHERLEY (WILLIAM) an eminent Engliſh Comic Poet, was born about 


« quanquam obſervationibus fide dignis unicum corpus 


the year 1640, and was eldeſt ſon of Daniel Wycherley of Cleve in Shropſhire Eſq; (a). 
When he was about fifteen years of age he was ſent to France (b), in the weſtern parts 
of which he reſided upon the banks of the Charante, where he was often admitted to 
the converſation of one of the moſt accompliſhed Ladies of the Court of France, Ma- 
dam de Montauſier celebrated by Voiture in his Letters (c). A little before the Reſto- 
ration of King Charles IT he became a Gentleman-Commoner of Queen's College in 
Oxford, and lived in the Provoſt's lodgings, and was entered in the public Library 


under the title of Philoſophie Studioſus in July 1660. He left the Univerſity, without 


being matriculated, or any degree conferred on him, „ having, according to Mr. 
«« Wood (d), been by Dr. Barlow reconciled to the Proteſtant Religion, which he had 
“ea little before left in his travels.” He afterwards entered himfelf in the Middle 
Temple; but making his firſt appearance in town in a reign, when wit and gaiety were 
the favourite diſtinctions, he ſoon left the dry ſtudy of the Law, and gave into purſuits 
more agreeable to his own genius, as well as to the taſte of the age (e). Upon writing 
his firſt play, which was intitled, Love in a Wood, or St. Famess Park, and ated at 
the Theatre Royal in 1672, he became acquainted with ſeveral of the celebrated wits 
both of the Court and Town, and likewiſe with the Ducheſs of Cleveland [A]. The 


year 


A] Became acquainted . . . with the Ducheſs of going through Pall-Mall towards St. James's in his 
Cleveland.) Mr. Dennis relates the occaſion of it in chariot, he met the Ducheſs in her's, who thruſting 
the following manner (1). As Mr Wycherley was half her body out of the chariot, cried out aloud to 


3 him, 


(f) Dennie, page 
219-22 J» 
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year following his Comedy called The Gentleman-Dancing- Maſter, was acted at the 
Duke's Theatre; and in 1678 his Plain-Dealer, acted at the Theatre Royal; and in 
1683 his Country- Wiſe, acted at the ſame Theatre. George Duke of Buckingham had 
ſo high eſteem for him, that as he was at the ſame time Maſter of the Horſe to King 
Charles, and Colonel of a Regiment, as Maſter of the Horſe he made Mr. Wycherley 
one of his Equerries, and as Colonel of a Regiment he made him Captain Lieutenant 
of his own Company, reſigning to him at the ſame time his own pay as Captain, and all 
other advantages that could be juſtly made of the Company. King Charles likewiſe 
ſhewed him ſignal marks of favour [B], though he afterwards loſt it by his marriage 
with the Counteſs of Drogheda (7) [CI], who ſettled her fortune upon him; but his 
title being diſputed after her death, the expence of the Law and other incumbrances ſo 
far reduced him that he was not able to ſatisfy the impatience of his creditors, who flung 
him at laſt into priſon; and the Bookſeller who printed his Plain-Dealer, by which he 


got almoſt as much money as the author gained reputation, was fo ungrateful to his 


benefactor, as to refuſe to lend him twenty pounds in his extreme neceſſities. In that 
confinement he languiſhed ſeven years; nor was he releaſed, till King James going to 


 Zunate. 


ſee the Play abovementioned, was ſo charmed with the entertainment, that he gave im- 


him, You, Wycherley, you are a fon of a whore, at the 
ſame time laughing aloud and heartily. Mr. Wycher- 
ley was very much ſurprized at this, yet not ſo much 
bat he ſoon apprehended it was ſpoke with alluſion 
to the latter end of a ſong in his S?. James Park ; 


When parents are ſlaves, 
Their brats cannot be any other : 
Great wits and great brains 
Hawe always a punk to their mother. 


As during Mr. Wycherley's ſurprize, the chariots drove 
different ways, they were ſoon at a conſiderable diſtance 
from each other, when Mr. Wycherley recovering from 
his ſurprize ordered his coachman to drive back, and 
ta overtake the Lady. As ſoon as he got over againſt 
Her, he ſaid to her, Madam, you have been pleaſed to 
beſtow a title on me, which generally belongs to the for- 
Will your Ladyſbip be at the Play to night ? 
Well, ſhe replied, what if 1 am there? Why then, 


| anſwered he, I will be there io wait on your Ladyſbip, 


to your Ladyſbip, till be can find a 


though I diſappoint a fine woman who has made me an 
afſignation. So, ſaid ſhe, you are ſure to diſappoint a 
woman, who has favoured you, for one who\ has not. 
Yes, he replied, if h who has not favoured me, is the 
finer Woman of the tawo. But he who cuill be conflant 
finer woman, is ſure to 
die your captive. 'The Lady bluſhed, and bade her 
coachman drive away. As ſhe was then in all her bloom, 
and the moſt celebrated beauty, that was then in Eng- 
land, or perhaps that has been in England ſince, ſhe 
was touched with the gallantry of that compliment. 
In ſhort, ſhe was that night in the firſt row of the 
King's box in Drury-Lane, and Mr. Wycherley in the 
pit under her, where he entertained her during the 


whole Play, and this was the beginning of a; corre- 


ſpondence between theſe two perſons, which afterwards 
made a great noiſe in the town. But what was more 
extraordinary was, that this correſpondence was the 
occaſion of bringing Mr. Wycherley into favour with 


| George Duke of Buckingham, who was ' paſſionately 


in love with that Lady, who was ill treated by her, 


and who believed, that Mr. Wycherley was his happy 


rival. After the Duke had long ſolicited her without 
obtaining any thing, whether the relation between them 
ſhocked her, for ſhe was his couſin german, or whether 


| ſhe apprehended, that an intrigue with a perſon of his 


reſolved to ruin her. 


rank and character, a perſon upon whom the eyes of 
all men were fixed, muſt of neceſſity in a little time 
come to the King's ears; whatever was the cauſe, ſhe 
refuſed to admit of his viſits ſo long, that at laſt indig- 
nation, rage, and diſdain took place of love, and he 
When he had taken this reſolu- 
tion, he had her ſo narrowly watched by his ſpies, 
that he ſoon came to the knowledge of thoſe, whom 
he had reaſon to believe his rivals. And after he knew 
them, he never failed to name them aloud, in order to 
expoſe the Lady to all thoſe, who frequented her, and 
among others he uſed to name Mr, Wycherley. As 
ſoon as it came to the knowledge of the latter, who 
had all his expectations from the Court, he apprehend- 
ed the conſequence of ſuch a report, if it ſhould reach 
the King. He applied himſelf therefore to Wilmot 
Earl of Rocheſter, and to Sir Charles Sidley, and 


mediate 


entreated them to remonſtrate to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham the miſchief which he was about to do to one, 


who had not the honour to be known to him, and who 


had never offended him. Upon their opening the 
matter to the Duke, he cried out immediately, that 
he did not blame Wycherley, he only accuſed his couſin. 


Ay but, they replied, by rendering him ſuſpected of ſuch 


an intrigue, you are about to ruin bim; that is, your 
Grace is about to ruin a man, with whoſe conver ſation 


you would be pleaſed above all things, Upon this oc- 


caſion they ſaid ſo much of the ſhining qualities of 
Mr. Wycherley, and the charms of his converſation, 
that the Duke who was as much in love with wit, as 
he was with his kinſwoman, was impatient till he was 


brought to ſup with him, which was in two or three 
After ſupper Mr. Wycherley, who was then 


nights, 
Ww the height of his vigour both of body and mind, 
thought himſelf obliged to exert himſelf ; and the Duke 
was charmed to that degree, that he cried out in a 
tranſport, and with an oath, My couſin is in the right of 
itz and from that very moment made a friend of a 
man, whom he believed his happy rival. 


[B] King Charles likewiſe ſhewed bim ſignal marks 
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of his favour.)] He gave him a proof of his eſteem, 


which perhaps never any ſovereign Prince before had 


given to an author, who was only a private Gentle- 
man. Mr. Wycherley happened to fall ſick of a 
ſever at his lodgings in Bow-ſtreet, Covent-Garden : 
during which ſickneſs the King did him the. honour to 


viſit him, when finding his fever indeed abated, but 


his body extremely weakened, and his ſpirits miſera- 
bly ſhattered, he commanded him, as ſoon as he was 


able to take a journey, to go to the South of France, 


believing that nothing would contribute more to the 
reſtoring his former vigour, than the gentle ſalutiſerous 
air of Montpellier during the Winter-ſeaſon.. At the 
ſame time the King was pleaſed to aſſure him, that 


as ſoon as he was capable of taking that journey, he 


ewvould order frue hundred pounds to be paid him to defray 


the expence of it. Mr. Wycherley accordingly went 


into France, and returned to England in the latter end 


of the Spring following, entirely reſtored to his former 


vigour both of body and mind. The King received 
him with the utmoſt marks of favour, and ſhortly after 
his arrival told him, that he had a ſon, who he was 
reſolved ſhould be educated like the ſon of a King; 
and that he could make choice of no man ſo proper to 
be his Governor as Mr. Wycherley ; that for that ſer- 
vice he ſhould have fifteen hundred pounds a year paid 
him; for the payment of which he ſhould have an 
aſſignment upon three ſeveral offices ; to which the 
King added, that when the. time came that bis office was 
to ceaſe, he would take care to make ſuch a proviſion 


for him, as ſhould ſet bim above the malice of the wworld 


and fortune (2). 


| [CJ © ©» though he afterwards loft it by his mar- 8+ 220, 221. 
riage with the Counteſs of Drogheda.) Mr. Dennis 


tells us (3), that it was immediately after Mr. Wy- ED 1. 


cherley had received the gracious offers abovementioned 
from the King, he went down to Tunbridge, to take 


(2) AGE ibid; 


either the benefit of the waters or the diverſions of the 


place, when walking one day upon the Wells-Walk 
with his friend Mr. Fairbeard of Grey's-Inn, jult as he 
came up to the Bookſeller's, the Counteſs of Drogheda, 

a young 
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WVC 
mediate orders for the payment of his debts, adding to that grace a penſion alſo of two 
hundred pounds per ann. while he continued in England, But the bountiful intentions 
of that Prince ro him had not the deſigned effect, purely through his modeſty, he bein 
aſhamed to tell the Earl of Mulgrave, whom the King had ſent to demand it, a ful 


ſtate of his debts. He laboured under the weight of theſe difficulties till his father died; 
and then too the eſtate, that deſcended to him, was left under very uneaſy limitations, 


he being only a tenant for life, and not being allowed to raiſe any money for the 


payment of his debts. Yet as he had power to make a jointure, he married, almoſt 
at the eve of his death, a young Gentlewoman of fifteen hundred pounds fortune, part 


of which having applied to the uſes he wanted it for, he died eleven days after the cele- 


bration of his nuptials in December 1713, and was intered in the vault of Covent- 
Garden Church. Beſides his Plays abovementioned he publiſhed a volume of Poems at 


London 1704 in fol. which met with no great approbation from the public, and in 1728 


his Poſthumous Works in Proſe and Verſe were publiſhed by Mr. Lewis Theobald at Lon- 


don in 8yo, George Lord Lanſdowne has given in his Works a character of our 


author [D]. 


a young widow, rich, noble, and beautiful, came to 
the Bookfeller, and enquired for the Plain-Dealer. 
Madam, ſays Mr. Fairbeard, fince you are for the 
Plain-Dealer, there he is for you, puſhing Mr. Wycher- 
ley towards her. Yes, ſays Mr. Wycherley, this Lady 
can bear plain-dealing, for ſhe appears to be ſo accom- 
liſhed, that what would be compliment ſaid to others, 


ſpoke to her would be plain-dealing. No truly, Sir, ſaid 


the Lady, I am not without my faults any more than 
the reſt of my ſex ; and yet notwithſtanding all my faults 
love plain dealing, and never am more fond of it, 
than when it tells me of my faults. Then Madam, ſaid 
Mr. Fairbeard, you and the Plain-Dealer ſeem deſigned 
by heaven for each other. In ſhort, Mr. Wycherley 
walked with her upon the walks, waited upon her 
home, viſited her daily at her lodgings, while ſhe 
ſtaid at Tunbridge, and after ſhe went to London, at 
her lodgings in Hatton Garden, where in a little time 
he got her conſent to marry her, which he did, by 
his father's command, without 9 11 King; 
for it was reaſonably ſuppoſed, that the Lady having 
a great independent eſtate, and noble and powerful re- 
lations, the acquainting the King with the intended 


marriage might be the likelieſt way to prevent it. 


As ſoon as the news of it came to Court, it was 
looked upon as an affront to the King, and a con- 


tempt of his Majeſty's orders. And Mr. Wychetley's 


conduct after marriage made this be reſented more 


heinouſly. For ſeldom or never coming near the 
Court, he was thought down- right ungrateſul; bat the 


true cauſe of his abſehce was not known, and the 


Court was at that time too much alarmed, and too 


much difquieted to inquire into it. In ſhort, the Lady 


was jealous of him to diſtraction, jealous to that de- 


gree, that ſhe could not endure, that he ſhould be one 
moment otit of her fight. 'Their lodgings were in 
Bow-ftreet Covent-Garden, over againſt the Cock, whi- 
ther if he at any time went with his friends, he was 
obliged to leave the windows open, that his Lady 
might ſee there was no woman in company, or ſhe 
would be immediately in a downright raving condition. 
This was the cauſe that brought Mr. Wycherley all at 
once into the utmoſt diſgrace with the Court, whoſe 
favour and affection but juſt before he had poſſeſſed in 
the higheſt degree. 10 | 
[DI George Lord Lanſdotone has given us in his Works 
a character of our Author.) In this piece he obſerves, 
that the Earl of Rocheſter in his imitation of one of 
Hotace's Epiſtles ; thus mentions our autor:: 


Of all our modern wits, none ſeem tome © a 
Once to hade touch d upon true Comedy 5 
But haſty Shadwell and ſow Wycherley. 

6 7 3 


Shadwell's unfini/h'd works do yet impart 

Great proofs of nature's force, though none of art 
But Wycherley earns hard whatter he gains, 

He wants no judgment, and he ſpares no pains. 


Lord Lanſdowne is perſuaded, that the Earl fell in this 
part of the character of a laborious writer merely for 
the ſake of the verſe. © If Hay, ſays he, would have 
„ ſtood as an Epithet for Wycherley, and /oww for 
« Shadwell, they would in all probability have been ſo 


applied; but the verſe would have been ſpoiled, and 


* to that it. was neceſſary to ſubmit. Thoſe who 


would form their judgment only from Mr. Wycher- 


« ley's writings without any perſonal acquaintance 
« with him, might indeed be apt to conclude that ſuch 
« a diverſity of images and characters, ſuch ſtrict en- 


* quiries into nature, ſuch cloſe obſervations on the 
<« ſeveral humours, manners, and affections of all 
* ranks and degrees of men, and, as it were ſo true 


« and perfect a diſſection of human kind, delivered 


« with ſo much pointed wit and force of expreſſion, 


could be no other than the work of extraordinary 
« diligence, labour, and application; but in truth we 
<« owe the pleaſure and advantage of having been ſo 


well entertained and inſtructed by him to his faci- 
4 lity of doing it. If it had been a trouble to him 


«© to write, I am much miſtaken, if he would not 
* have ſpared himſelf that trouble. What he has per- 
formed would have been difficult for another, but 
the club, which a man of an ordinary ſize could 
not lift, was but a walking-ſtaff for Hercules. To 
judge by the ſharpneſs — ſpirit of his ſatyrs, you 
“ might be led into another miſtake, and imagine 
him an ill-natured man. But what my Lord Ro- 


< cheſter ſaid of Lord Dorſet, is as applicable to him, 


* The beſt good man with the wworſl-natured muſe. As 
“pointed and ſevere as he is in his writings, in his 
„ temper he has all the ſoftneſs of the tendereſt diſ- 
*« poſition ; gentle and inoffenſive to every man in 
his particular character: he only attacks vice as a 
public enemy, compaſſionating the wound he is un- 
* der a neceſſity to probe, or grieving like a good - 
“ natured conqueror at the occaſions, that provoke 
him to make ſuch havock. King Charles the ſecond, 
** a nice diſcerner of men, and himſelf a man of wit, 
«« often choſe him for a companion at his leiſure- hours, 


* as Auguſtus did Horace, and had very advantageous 


« views for him; but unluckily an amorous inclina- 
** tion-interfered, the lover got the beiter of the Cour- 


< tier, and ambition fell a ſacrifice to love, the pre- 
dominant paſſion of the nobleſt mind.. . There 


are who object to his verſification. It is certain, 
he is no maſter of numbers; but a diamond is not 


J leſs adiamond for not being poliſhed.” P. 


XENOCRATES, 


a 
4 


(a) Diog- Laerte 


lib 4+ num. 6. 


with the remark 


B] ofthe article 


HEOPOMͤ- 


ENOCRA TES, one of the moſt illuſtrious Philoſophers of ancient Greece, 
was born in Chalcedon (a), and became very early a diſciple of Plato, for 
whom he always ſhewed the higheſt reverence and attachment [A]. He ſtu- 


| died under this great maſter at the ſame time with Ariſtotle, but was not poſ- 
(3) Compare this ſeſſed of the ſame talents, he wanting a ſpur, and the other a bridle (6) : this was the 
judgment Plato formed of them; and added, that in ſetting them together, he joined a 


horſe and an aſs (c). However if Xenocrates, by the heavineſs of his genius, was 


PUS. greatly inferior to Ariſtotle (d), he excelled him very much in practical Philoſophy. 
0% Ex piogen. There was ſomething extraordinary in the rectitude of his morals. His gravity, his 

| anreise ſeverity, or rather his auſterity, were of ſuch a nature, that a Divine who ſhould re- 
(d) lim, ibid. 


mark [C of the 
article FRAN- 
cis D' ASSISI, 


ſemble him in theſe times, would infallibly be conſidered as a Janſeniſt or Rigoriſt. 
He had gained ſo ſtrong an aſcendant over his paſſions, that a very beautiful courtezan, 
who had laid a wager that ſhe would captivate him, loft her wager [B]; notwithſtand- 
ing that, being allowed to lye down by him, ſhe might have employed all the artifices of 
her profeſſion, to excite him to enjoy her. Here we have a triumph as remarkable as 
(% Se the re- that of St. Aldhelme (e), and ſome other canonized ſaints who eſcaped untainted from 

ſuch trials, as we are told. But this Philoſopher was not conſpicuous only for his chaſtity, 


the other parts of temperance ſhining forth in his whole conduct [C]. 


[AY He became wh a diſciple of Plato, for whom 


he always ſpecbed the higheſt reverence and attachment.] 


(.) Diog. Laert · 
lib. 4+ num. 6. 


(2) Idem, ibid. 
num. 2. 


(3) See Kuhni- 
us's Notes, on 
Diog · Laert. ad 
lib. 4. num. 11. 


(4) Remark [Z] 


of the article 


ARISTOTLE. 


Hiſt. lib. 14 cap. 
9. 


(6) See Plutarch. 
in Vita Marii, 


init. page 407. 


He accompanied him to Sicily, and went with him 
to the Court of Syracuſe (1). Dionyſius the tyrant 
ſpoke one day the following words, ſpeaking to Plato; 
ſome body will cut off your head ; no one, replied Xeno- 
crates, ſhall do it, unleſs they firſt cut off mine (2). 

am to obſerve that this expreſſion uſed by the tyrant 
ſignifies the ſame thing, as if he had ſaid, I avill cut 
off your head (3), a circumſtance that gives a great idea 
of Xenocrates's generoſity. The reader may have ſeen 
above (4), the zeal he is ſaid to have ſhewn for the 
honour of Plato, whom Ariſtotle had abuſed. I muſt 
add, that he bore very patiently the reprimands of 
Plato; and when he was adviſed to defend himſelf, 
he made no other anſwer but this, he uſes me in this 
manner for my good. Zirorgd vn (5) © Raaxndon®- uno 
TS IAA T-, i rd dx (6) oxunlopercc, G 
nyavaxly Quoiv, A x Tex To magoguvole avTcy. 
ume rd ru, ive T1 amoxeivilas To IAA NT, 50; x) On 
Peirus xalaoryaGur Tow ανο , tl d TETO pot 
cup. Xenocrates Chalcedonius, quum & Platone 
propier mores inurbanos reprebenderetur, nunquam indig- 
natione irave commotus eft : ſed & illi, gui 7 ad 
reſpondendum Platoni infligaret, Hoc, inguit, mibi bonum 
atque commodum eft : & prudentiſſime homini filentium 
impoſuit. But we are told quite the contrary of this by 
a Roman writer: we are there told, I, that Plato was 
told that Xenocrates had ſpoke unhandſomely of him. 
II. That Plato would not give any credit to this. III. 
That the informer aſked the laſt mentioned Philoſo- 
pher with an audacious air, why he was fo incredu- 
lous. IV. That Plato anſwered, that it is not credi- 
ble that a perſon whom I love ſo dearly ſhould not love 
me alſo. V. That the informer offered to take an 
oath. VI. That Plato would not go ſuch lengths; 


and ended this affair with the following words; Xeno- 


(7) Val. Max. 
lib. 4. cap. 1. 
num. 2. in Ext. 
pag. m. 251. 


(3) Idem, ibid. 


(9) Rem. IRI 
of the article 
LAls. 


crates would never have ſpoke in this manner, had he not 
thought it u have been of ſervice to me (7). Poſtre- 
mo cam ad juijurandum inimicitias ſerentis malignitas 
confugiſſet 3 ne de perjurio ejus diſputaret, affirmavit 
nunquam Xenocratem illa dicturum fuiſſe, niſi ea dici ex- 
pedire ſibi judicaſſet (8). Methinks this ſtory in Vale- 
rius Maximus ſeems to be the ſame with that in Æli- 
an, maintained or tranſpoſed, and it confirms the text 
of this remark. 

[B] A very beautiful Courtezan, who had laid a 
wager that ſhe would captivate him, loft ber wwager.] 
I have ſpoke elſewhere of this (9) ; but 1 ſhall here 
add what we find in Valerius Maximus: Phryne no- 
bile Athenis ſcortum juxta eum (Xenocratem) wino gra- 
wem in perwigilio accubuit, dignore cum quibuſdam juve- 
nibus pofito, an temperantiam ejus corrumpere poſſet : 


Vor. X. 


either 


Quam nec tafiu, nee ſermone aſpernatus, guoad voluerat 
in finu ſuo morari, irritam propofiti dimifit. Factum 
ſapientia imbuti animi abſflinens ; ſed meretriculæ guogue 
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He was not fond 


dictum perquam facetum. Deridentibus enim ſe adoleſcenti- 


bus, quia tam formoſa, tamque elegans poti ſenis animum 


illecebris pellicere non potuiſſet, pactumgue victoriæ pre» 


tium flagitantibus : de homine ſe cum iis, non de flatua 
pignus poſuiſſe, reſpondit. Poteſt ne hæc Xenocratis con- 


tinentia d quoquam magis vere, magiſque proprie demon- 


firari, quam ab ipſa meretricula expreſſa eſt? Phryne 


pulchritudine ſua, nulla ex parte conſtantiſſimam ejus ab- 
flinentiam labefecit (tO). i. e. Phryne, a renowned 
6 Courtezan in Athens, laid herſelf down, in a noc- 


„ turnal revel, by Xenocrates who was intoxicated with 


* liquor; ſhe having laid a wager with ſome young 
«« men that ſhe would get the better of his modeſty. 
%  Xenocrates, though he let her ſay and do what ſhe 
ec pleaſed, and be as laviſh as ſhe thought proper of 
« her careſſes, he yet would not indulge her wiſhes. 
This behaviour proved him a modeſt, prudent man; 
« and the anſwer made by the Courtezan ſhewed her 
to be a woman of wit. The young men in queſtion 
“ jeering her, becauſe ſhe, though ſo beautiful and 
«« poſſeſſed of ſo many graces, had yet not been able 
ce to get the better of a drunken old man; and deſiring 
«« her to pay the money ſhe had ſtaked; Phryne re- 
«« plied, that ſhe had laid a wager about a man, and 
« not about a ſtatue, Would it be poſſible for Xeno- 
« crates's chaſtity, on this occaſion, to be more truly 
«© and more properly deſcribed, than in theſe words 


(10) Val. Mex. 
lib. 4. cap. 3. in 

Xt, num. 4» 
Page 376. 


« of the Courtezan ? Phryne, with all her flow of 


% charms, was not able to ſully his conſtant, unſpot- 
« ed chaſtity.” We here ſee, that the author ſup- 
poſes circumſtances, which heighten the merit of the 
victory: it being perfect, tho' every thing favoured the 
enemy. He declares that the courtezan took her op- 
portunity, when Xenocrates was very much fudled ; 
and adds, that our Philoſopher did not refuſe any blan- 
diſhments either of her hand or voice ; but that Phryne 


was allowed all the liberties ſhe thought proper. 


[C] The other parts of temperance ſhining forth in his 
<vhole conduct] His having drank very copiouſly 
when Phryne tempted him, may be objected to this. 
The ſtory related in Athenzus may alſo be oppoſed ; 


this author ſaying that Xenocrates won the golden 


crown promiſed by the Syracuſan tyrant to that man 
who ſhould firſt drink a certain quantity of wine (11). 
A man, may ſome one ſay, who wins the prize allotted 


for the greateſt quaffer in the Court of a drunken Prince, 


could not be a very ſober man. Now Xenocrates won 
that prize, and conſequently he was not ſober. 
der the following expreſſion of Diogenes Laertius : 
Xevow riparu Tinbivla in alu mouwooins, Corona 


aurea 


SEW 


(11) Atheneue, 

lib. 10. pap. 437. 
e qu tes Timæ- 

us the Hiſtor ian. 


Conſi- 
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V Dog. Liert, either of pleaſure, riches, or applauſes (F). 


id. 4. num. 2. 


(72) Diog. Laert. 
lib. 4+ num. 8. 


(13) It is the title 
of chap. 41. book 
2. of Alia. 


(#4) @Alian.. 
Par. Hift. lib. 2» 
cap · 41. 


(r5) Ex 7x7 
,n. 
Quamobrem in 
admiratione ſum- 
ma fuit. Athen. 


lib, 10. pag. 437. 


XE N 


He was incorruptible with reſpect to 


gifts [ Dj, and acquired ſo great a reputation for his ſincerity and probity, that 
he was the only perſon whom the Magiſtrates of Athens diſpenſed from confirming his 


aurea donatum in PREMIUM LARGIORIS COM POTATI- 
oN1s (12). i. e.“ A golden crown was given him, 
«« as the prize he had won in a drinking bout.“ l 
to mind that Ælian has inſerted Xenocrates in the chap- 
ter, where he gives the catalogue of thoſe who were 
fond of drinking, and could quaff very largely. 


teſtimony 


criticks (18) are perſuaded, that he was not in Syra- (78) Kubnius in 
cuſe when he won the prize in queſtion ; but that he Diog. Laer. ib. 
won it in Athens, I confeſs that their opinion 1s pro- ee $a 
bable; but then it appears to me leſs probable than e. Hip. 5 
that which I have followed. It cannot be denied but tha: cap. 41; but 1 


Xenocrates was at the Court of Dionyſius the tyrant, muſt obere, 


Oomiras Twes L Toure. De quibuſdam qui & Hund that he was then very young. Is it not more likely that Perizonius is 


multum bibebant (13). The firſt in this catalogue is 
the Syracuſan tyrant, who promiſed to beſtow the gol- 
den crown which Xenocrates won; that crown, I ſay, 


which was to be the reward of him who ſhould con- 


quer the reſt in quaffing. Tiggxeilo ali Tw mrs 
r Favs Xevors” n inet EevoxeuTns © Nanxede- 
vas (14). i. e. A golden crown was allotted, as a 
* reward, for that man who ſhould drink moſt, and 
„ Xenocrates of Chalcedon won it.“ It now appears 
that the object ion has all the proofs requiſite. It would 
be to no purpoſe to anſwer, that Xenocrates was ad- 
mired on this occaſion (15); for the hiſtorian who 
relates this mentions another particular, which is really 
praiſe-worthy, viz. that the vitor did not keep the 
golden crown, but placed it on a ſtatue of Mercury, as 
he went home. On other days he uſed to put a crown 
of flowers on the ſtatue in queftion ; but, that evening, 
he placed a golden crown. This ſpoke a diſintereſted 


_ temper ; and ſhewed that, to honour the deities, he 


could as freely give away a thing of very high value, 


as a Chaplet of flowers. If any one ſhould perſiſt in 


(56) Charpen- 
tier, ie de So- 
crate, p- m. 100. 


1%) Daillé. Re- 
plique d Adam 
4 Cottiby, 
Part 3. chap. 3. 
PAge Me 147. 


aſſerting, that Athenzus meant that Xenocrates was ad- 
mired, both on that account, and becauſe he could 
quaff more largely. than the reſt, this will make but 
little for him. Every thing that is admired is not a 
laudable moral quality; we admire many things, 
merely on account of their ſingularity ; and, in this 
ſenſe, people might admire or wonder that a Philoſo- 
Pher ſhould have won the prize from all the quaffers in 
Syracuſe. It was his buſineſs to be vanquiſhed ; he 
even ought not to have come near ſuch a conteſt, .and 
had he been a ſober man, he ought not to have en- 
tered the drunken liſts. Let us ſee whether we can 
find any other arguments in his juſtification. ; _ 

It muſt be confeſſed, that ſome very ſober perſons 
are of ſuch a conſtitution, that they can drink very 
largely without loſing the uſe of their reaſon. So- 
erates, whoſe auſtere life and ſobriety are univerſally 
allowed, did not love drinking ; nevertheleſs, when 
forced to it, no body was able ta cope with him; and 
one admirable or wonderful circumſtance was, drinking 
never incommoded him; fo that there was no difference 
between Socrates faſting, and when he came out from a 
banquet or merry-making (16). If a man of this caſt, 
on ſome extraordinary occaſion, like that- of the feſti- 
val ſolemnized in Syracuſe, at the time that Dionyſius 
the tyrant allotted the golden crown to the greateſt 
drinker, tries his ſtrength, and wins the prize, we 
muſt not conclude from thence that he is a debauchee. 
This will not make him loſe the character of being 
a ſober man; and we ſhould argue on this virtue, as 
we do on other. habitual qualities, They conſtitute a 
character, which is not loſt by any act of the quality 
oppoſite to it. Daille made this remark, when he 
was charged with calling Cottiby a mad enthuſiaſt. 
Inattention ſometimes, replied he (17), and often 
an exceſs of paſſion, will make a wiſe man ſay a 
« mad or fooliſh thing; but ſuch a one ſhall not be 
called a foo/ on that account. Horace tells us, that 
even Homer himſelf nods ſometimes; but will any 
„one ſay, from thence, that Horace inſulted that 
** incomparable writer, whom he elſewhere ſo highly 


 ©«* eſteems and admires ? Will it be ſaid, that he calls 


(*) Ariſt. it; his 
Mor. 2 Nicom. 


I. I. c. 7, towards 


the end, 


him a /leepy, grovelling, dreaming, jejune poet? Surely 
no: for theſe names, as well as thoſe of /anderer 
and enthuſiaſt, are beſtowed on thoſe only to whom 
<< theſe vices are habitual, and not to ſuch who, by 
«© accident, commit ſuch actions; and that very rare- 
ly, either through human frailiy, or impelled by 
« ſome extraordinary cauſe. One ſwallow (as the 
„ Philoſopher (“%) ſays on a like occaſion) dies not make 
« ſummer.” This is enough to jultify what I aſſert 
with regard to Xenocrates. | 

I will obſerve, by the way, that two very learned 


cc 


5. - . . : . » not { \ ' . 
that he indulged himſelf in drinking on that occaſion, tpis 9 


rather than in the city in which he ſet himſelf up as the ether. 
a very auſtere Philoſopher ? 
What more authentic proof could we have of his 
great ſobriety, than the following proverb uſed by the 
ancients, Xenocrates's cheeſe ; an expreſſion uſed when 
any thing was ſpoke of, that would laſt long? The 
author who relates this particular (19), adds, I. that (19) Stotaus, 
this Philoſopher uſed to let ſo long an interval be, be- 4 Continen. & 
tween his piercing and emptying a hogſhead, that the _ : * 15. 
wine quite loſt its virtue. II. That Xenocrates uſed ** 99: 
ſometimes to throw away his proviſions, becauſe they 
were grown rank or muſty. Now ſuch a thing could 
not have happened to a leſs frugal perſon. Py 
[D] He was incorruptible with reſpect to gift] 
The Macedonian Court uſed frequently to bribe, by 
theſe means, many perſons in the neighbouring Re- 
publics, and when their preſents were refuſed, this 
ſhewed pretty plainly that ſuch perſons would never 
engage in ſchemes contrary to the true intereſt of their 
country. Xenocrates took that courſe, he refuſed 
King Philip's preſents ; whence this Monarch, think- 
ing it would be impoſſible to bribe him, treated him 


rudely, he not permitting him to aſſiſt at the confer- 


ences which he had with the reſt of the Embaſſadors 
of the Athenian Commonwealth. He had mollified 
them by his liberality, the banquets he gave to, and 
the civilities he ſhewed them. MXenocrates ſtill con- 
tinuing inflexible, and preſerving all his integrity, 
was not at the audience, nor the feaſts, as his collegues 
were. They complained, that he was of no uſe in this 
embaſſy, and accordingly were going to fine him; 
but he diſcovered the whole ſecret, and informed the 
Athenians, that it was highly neceſſary to keep a 
watchful eye on the public welfare, ſince the reſt of 
the Embaſſadors had been corrupted by preſents. This 


procured him double honour (20). He would not re- (20) Ex Diog, 


ceive the money which Antipater-ſent him (21) ; and Laert. lib. 4. 
upon his taking a ſmall part of the ſum which Alex- um. 8, 9. 


ander's Deputies brought him, he did it only that (21) Idem. ibid, 
he might not be thought to deſpiſe this great Monarch. num. 8 


Kenocrates quum legati ab Alexandro quinquaginta ei 


talenta attuliſſent, que erat pecunia temporibus illis 

Athenis preſertim maxima, adduxit legatos ad canam 

in Academiam. lis appoſuit tantum, quod ſatis efjet, 

nulla apparatu. Quum poſtridie rogarent eum, cui nu- 

merari juberet, quid vos heſterna inquit cænula non in- 

tellexifiis me pecunia non egere ? Quos quum triſitores 

vidiſſet, xxx. minas accepit, ne aſpernari regis libera- 

litatem videretur (22). 1. e. ** Xenocrates, when the (22) Cicero, 
« Embaſſadors of Alexander brought him fifty talents, Tuſcal. Ruef- 
„ which was a very conſiderable ſum in that age, lib. 5. folio me 
t eſpecially at Athens, conducted the Embaſſadors to 277. [5]: 

« ſup in the Academy, where ſo much victuals only 

« were ſerved up, and that in a very plain manner, 

« as was juſt ſufficient for them. Upon their aſk- 

« ing him next day, whom they ſhould pay the 

* money to; he replied ; could you not perceive, 


„% by the moderate ſupper laſt night, that I don't 


« want money ? However, obſerving them to be 
* ſad, he accepted of thirty minæ, that the King 


„ might not think he deſpiſed his liberality.” Take 


particular notice, in this Latin paſſage, of the conſe- 

quence he draws from the {lender ſupper he had given 

Alexander's Embaſſadors. Does not this, ſays he, 

ſuggeſt to you, that I don't want money ? Another 

Hiitorian relates (23), that accepting part of the (23) Diog. La- 
money he ſent the reſt to Alexander, ſaying, he wants t- lib. 4, num. 
it more than I do, for he maintains a greater number an | 
of perſons. Theſe are all excellent moral maxims, 

they pointing out the true ſources of avarice, and the 

contempt of riches. I am to obſerve, that Valerius 

Maximus, who could not be ignorant of what Tully 

ſays, ſuppreſſed a circumſtance which did. not ſuit bis 


3 purpoſe. 


us, 


logs 
4» 


' ibid, 


ro, 
fl. 


>) Me 


0 La- 
NUM # 


purpoſe. He aimed at a jingle of antitheſes and pa- 
rallels, and wanted to join together the triumph won 
over Phryne, and the victory gained over Alexander's 
gold. He had faid that Xenocrates, even in Phryne's 
opinion, was a ftatue; and he thought it ingeni- 
ous to ſay, that this Philoſopher was no leſs a ſtatue 
with reſpect to the charms of gold, than to the 
charms of a courtezan. Quid rex Alexander? an divi- 
tits eum quatere potuit ? ab illo quoque ſtatuam & qui- 
(24) Val. Max. Jem e2que fruftra tentatam putes (24). He added, that 
16 4+ cape K, a great Prince would have purchaſed the friendſhip of 
num: 3:2" a Philoſopher, but that the Philoſopher would not ſell 
his to that great Prince. Ita rex philoſophi amicitiam 
ibid. „nere voluit: Philoſophus regi ſuam vendere noluit (25). 
Now all theſe witty turns would have been ſpoiled, 
had it been granted that Xenocrates took part of the 
preſent, and therefore this circumſtance was ſuppreſſed. 
Such is the ſincerity of this writer, as well as of many 
others, they lengthening or curtailing particulars, as 
they think proper in order to ſait them to their ideas. 
Father Abram cites a paſſage of Themiſtius, in 
which this action of Xenocrates is aſcribed to Xeno- 
phanes (26). This error ought to have been corrected. 
[E] He was the only perſon whom the Magiſtrates of 


(25) Idem, 


(26) See Abram's 
Commentary in 


| Orar. Cic: pro Athens diſpenſed from confirming his teſtimony with an 


Sextio, pag. 181, at.] No man could have greater honour paid him 
than this. Valerius Maximus is here very judicious : 

Quantum porro honoris Athenis Xenocrati ſapientia pari- 

ter ac ſanctitate claro tributum eſt? Qui cum teſtimo- 

nium dicere coactus ad aram acceſſiſſet, ut more civita- 

Ii juraret, omnia ſe were retuliſſe; univerſi judices 

con ſurrexerunt, proclamaruntque ne jusjurandum diceret : 

Duodque ſibimetipſit poſtmodum dicendæ ſententiæ loco re- 


miſſuri non erant, finceritati ejus concedendum exiſtima- 


(27) Val. Max, runt (27). 1. e. How great an honour was paid in 


lid. 2. cap · ult. in 


fine,page ms 244. Athens to Xenocrates, a man equally conſpicuous 


«« for his wiſdom and piety? When this perſon, upon 
his being obliged to give in his evidence, went up 
„to the altar in order to ſwear, according to the 
_ << uſual cuſtom, that he ſpoke nothing but the truth, 
«© the whole bench of Judges roſe up, and bid him 


«© not ſwear. In this manner, what 1 
diſpenſed 


„thought they themſelves ought not to 
from, when they pronounced ſentence, they excuſed 
* him from, in conſideration of his uprightneſs and 
& ſincerity.” Tully ſpeaks of this in one of his 


(es) The 15th of epiſtles to Atticus (28).” | 


book 1; ſce alſo 
the ſame author 


[FJ A diſcourſe made by him on temperance, had /o 


in Orat. pre frong an effect on the moſt diſſolute debauchee of that age, 


Balbo, pag. m. that it made him inflantly form a reſolution to relinquiſh 


657.in which he all ſenſual plea ſures, and apply himſelf to wiſcom.]' 


relates this parti- 


mw. Was the ſermon of a Capuchin to work, in this age, 


meaning Xeno- ſuch a change, the world would acknowledge a parti- 


crate· cular operation of the Holy Ghoſt on that occaſion, 


and admire therein the influence of grace, which, ac- 
cording to the Janſeniſts, would be ſelf. efficacious to 
the higheſt degree; for the perſon, whom Xenocrates's 
diſcourſe obliged to change his courſe of life, was not 
a common debauchee, but a ring-leader in his way, 
who gloried in his debaucheries. His wife had proſe- 
cuted him, becauſe he neglected her for the ſake of 
boys; and ſhe indifted him malz tractationis, as 
it was called, ®vys? d} re IloAippwre x) due, xaxuwriO- 
bro The ure, ws peigaixey owore, Ft in judicium 
vocatum Polemonem ab uxore neguitiæ inſimulatum, quod 
(29) Diog. Laert. adoleſcentibus congrederetur (29). He was ſo ſhameleſs 


iv. 3. num. 16. as to ſhew his exceſſive drunkenneſs in the great ſquare 


in Athens, in company with a female finger, and ſe- 
veral players on inſtruments. He was commonly 
(30) Lucian, in drunk, when he appeared in the ſtreets (30), nor was 


is accuſato, 3 | | 
— _ A he leſs lewd than drunken. He had always a conſi- 


tom. 2. derable ſum of money about him, and even concealed 


ſome in different parts of - the city, that he might have 

: ſome at all times and in all places, whenever he might 

(37) Dig Laert, be deſirous of ſatiating his paſſions (31). In ſhort, 
num. 16. he was the moſt famous debauchee in all Athens. 
One day that he had quaffed very largely, and that, 

; according to his uſual practice, he ran up and down 

(32) deer the ſtreets in his uſual trim, and with his fellow de- 
lid. 3, 223 A bauchees (32), he went into Xenocrates's ſchool, in 
5 order to laugh at that Philoſopher, and play ſome in- 
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teſtimony with an oath [Z]. A diſcourſe made by him on temperance had ſo ſtrong 
an effect on the moſt diſſolute debauchee of that age, that it made him inſtantly form a 
reſolution to relinquiſh all ſenſual pleaſures, and apply himſelf to wiſdom [FJ]. This 


converſion 


ſolent tricks there. All the auditors were ſhocked at 
his conduct, but Xenocrates was no way diſcompoſed 


(33), he proceeding, with ſtill greater vehemence, in (33) Idem, ibid. 


the diſcourſe which he had begun on temperance, 

Some ſay that this was not the ſubje& of his diſcourſe, 

but that he left it, and changed his ſubje to the doc- 

trine of that virtue, and that he treated it in ſo grave 

and noble a manner, that he raiſed on a ſuddea, in 

the ſoul of this hardned ſinner, a love for | modeſty 

and wiſdom (34). Polemon, for this was the drunk- (34) Val. Max. 
ard's name, became'from that inſtant a lover of vir- 9 ; 
tue, and a perfect imitator of Xenocrates's gravity (35), eggs Tan w 
and ſucceeded him in his chair of Philoſophy. : 
entirely refrained from drinking wine, and drank no- (35! Diog-Laert. 
thing but water (36). The Latin deſcription I am & re 
going to copy of his converſion is beautiful enough: contra Ceſſum, 
Perditæ luxurie Athenis adoleſcens Polemo, neque ille- lib. 3. pag. 152. 
cebris tantummodo, ſed etiam ipſa infamia gaudens 

cum à convivio non poſt occaſum ſolis, ſed poſt ortum '36) Athen. lib, 
ſurrexiſſet, domumpue repetens, Xenocratis Phihſophi pa- . E 
tentem januam vidiſſet: vino gravis, unguentis delibu- 

tus, ſertis capite redimito, pellucida veſte amictus, re- 

fertam turba doftorum hominum ſcholam ejus intravit ; 

Nec contentus tam deformi introitu conſedit etiam, ut 

clariſimum eloguium, & prudentiſſima præcepta temulen- 

tie laſciviis eluderet. Oria deinde, ut par erat, omni- 

um indignatione ; Xenocrates vultum in codem habitu 

continuit, omiſſiſque de quibus diſſerebat, de modeſtia ac 

temperantia loqui cœpit. Cujus gravitate ſermonis re- 

ſepiſcere coactus Polemo, primum coronam capite detradtam 


 projectt, pauls poſt brachium intra pallium reduxit, 


procedente tempore oris conviviis hilaritatem' depoſuit; 

ad ultimum totam luxuriam exuit, uniuſque orationis ſa- 

luberrima medicina ſanatus, ex infami ganeone maxi- 

mus philoſopbus evaſit. Peregrinatus eft hujus animus in | 
nequitia, non habitavit (37). i. e. Polemo, a young (27) Rs Max 
« man in Athens, and the moſt diſſolute debauchee, . 5 
who not only was pleaſed with his riotings, but even pag. 581, 382. 
«© gloried in them, going home, after his coming out 

* of a revel, not after ſun-ſet, but ſan-riſe, obſerved 

* the door of Xenocrates the Philoſopher ſtanding 

„open. That young man being very much in li- 

5 quor, perfumed, and having a chaplet of flowers on 

© his head, and in a thin dreſs, entered the ſchool 

* which was crowded with men of learning. Not 

«© ſatisfied with this indecent intruſion, he fat down, 

« in order to ſcoff at Xenocrates's ſhining eloquence, 


and make his very ſagacious precepts the mark of 


« his drunken raillery. This raiſing a juſt indigna- 
« tion in all the ſpeQators, Xenocrates did not once 
* change countenance ; but quiting the ſubje& he was 
upon, began to diſcourſe on modeſty and temper- 
* ance. Polemo ſtruck with the force and gravity of 
„ his diſcourſe, began to repent, and accordingly he 
<« firſt took the chaplet from his head, and threw it 
« from him; a little after he drew his arm under his 
„ gown, and then changed the gaiety of his revelling 
«* countenance. Laſtly, he entirely quited his luxu- 
« rious life; and being cured by the very wholeſom 
* remedy of one ſingle ſpeech, he, from an infamous 
<« rake, became a very great Philoſopher. This man 
« was only a traveller, as it were, in the region of 
<« ſin, not a dweller in it.” To this we may add the 
following lines of Horace. 


Faciaſne, quod olim 
Mutatus Polemon ? ponas infiznta morbi, 
Faſciolas, cubital, focalia : potus ut ille 
Dicitur ex collo furtim carpſiſſ coronas, 


Poſtguam eft impranſi correptus voce magiſtri (38). * 8 


| That is, 
« Canſt thou, like Polemon reclaim'd, remove 
« Thy foppiſh dreſs, thoſe ſymptoms of thy love; 
As he when drunk, and garlands round his head, 
„ Chanc'd once to hear the ſober Stoic read; 
„ Aſham'd, he took his garland off, began 
Another courſe, and grew a ſober man?” 
| | | CREECH. 


(39) Plut. de 


I muſt obſerve that Plutarch ſays, that Xenocrates Bieri, Ad, & 
Amici, pag: 71. 


converted Polemon with a ſingle glance (39). 
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converſion was fixed and ſtable; the convert becoming afterwards a very grave Philo- 
ſopher. This great change muſt not be aſcribed to the charms of eloquence, but rather 
to the ſevere gravity of Xenocrates. There was nothing graceful in his behaviour, but 
a ſeriouſneſs and ſeverity were always ſeen in his whole deportment ; for which reaſon 
1% Diog- Laert. Plato exhorted him frequently to ſacrifice to the Graces (g). This want of politeneſs ſet 


b. 4. num. 6. 


off the glory which he had acquired by his auſterity. Audivi . . illum (Scipionem Naſi- 
cam) qui T. Gracchi conatus perditos vindicavit, nullam comitatem habuiſſe ſermonis : ne 


Xenocratem quidem, ſeveriſſimum philoſophorum, ob eamque rem ipſam & magnum & cla- 


(b) Cicero, de rum fuiſſe (b). i. e. I have been told, that Scipio Naſica, who puniſhed the wicked 
. 4 mh c attempts of Tiberius Gracchus had no gracefulneſs or politeneſs in his converſation. 
120, 121, „The fame is likewiſe related of Xenocrates, the moſt ſevere among the Philoſophers, 
« and it is ſaid that he became great and eminent on that account.” As his genius was 

| of ſo dry a kind, it is no wonder he ſhould be ſo fond of the Mathematics, as not to 

(i) Laert. lib. 44 permit any of his ſcholars to be ignorant of them (i). A circumſtance more ſurprizing 
has notwithſtanding the very ſevere caſt of his mind, he yet was extremely compaſ- 
3 ſionate not only with regard to his neighbour, but alſo towards brutes. It is aſſerted 
* 3 that he gave many proofs of this (&), and particularly the following; he had a ſparrow 
FA. cap. 31. that had perched upon him, as he fled from a hawk, and let him go the inſtant the 
3 Rag danger was over ((). He recommended to Polyſperchon a man with whom he was very 
ripen iv, quod little acquainted, and who proved altogether unworthy of his recommendation; for 
* fort which reaſon he was deſired to be more cautious hereafter in examining the character 


wa ES people (n). This miſtaken opinion ſhews the kindneſs of his temper. He wrote 


x 


(an Plut. de vi- 


very little time in viſits. He was extremely fond of the ſolitude of the cloſet ; ſpent a (7) Divg. Laer. 
great deal of time in meditation, and was very ſeldom ſeen in the ſtreets; but when g. 3 


he was, the young debauchees were afraid of ſtaying, and ran away to avoid meeting 


him [G]. He was head of the Academy twenty five years (o), he having ſucceeded the (0 I4em, ibid. 
ſecond year of the 1 10th Olympiad, to Speuſippus, whom Plato had 1 teapot: his ſyc- TO +: 


ceſſor. It is ſurprizing that a Philoſopher of ſo much merit ſhould have been ſo ill 
treated by the Athenians as to be fold, becauſe he could not pay the poll-tax laid on 
foreigners. Demetrius Phalerius did a fine action on this occaſion ; he bought Xeno- 


crates 3 ſet him immediately at liberty, and paid the Athenians the debt (2) HJ. This %%% m, Laer. 


Philoſopher's 
| [G] He ſpent a great deal of time in meditation, and noerates went out of the Academy. but once a yet : 
the young debauchees were afraid of ſlaying, and ran to be preſent at the new tragedies played during the 


away to avoid meeting him.) Here follows a quotation feſtival of Bacchus. 
from Diogenes Laertius : Hen, inuraris dias H] He was ſold. Demetrius Phalerius . . . bought 


year, 1 
was very ſeldom ſeen in the ſtreets, but when he *vas, and that he did this to honour the feſtival (47), that is, (47) Plut. de 


Exilio, pag- G03. 


du⁰jᷣr , x) dba ian Par dm. S. Spe him, ſet him immediately at liberty, and paid the Athe- 


interdiu meditationi inſerwiebat, atque unam filentis di- nian the debt.) Diogenes Laertius relates all theſe 


(40) Diog. Laert. fribuebat boram (40). The French tranſlator (41) of particulars (48); and I am ſurprized that Plutarch (48) Diog. Leerts 
„ num. 14 
(47) Francis de He delighted in a ſolitary life, ſo that he would often incident very like this. Now it is related, that 


lib. 4. num. 12. this author has rendered theſe Greek words as follow: has made no mention of them, ſince he ſpeaks of an 


Fouperolles, Doc- paſs a whole day in meditation; but it was uſual for  ** Lycurgus the Orator ſeeing the farmer and receiver 
tor of Phyſic. him to relax an hour. I look upon this as a good ver- ** of. the taxes, carrying away Xenocrates the Philo- 
ſion, though it does not fond the original literally. ** ſopher priſoner, for not paying a certain tax laid 
The Latin tranſlation is more | — and leſs judicions; ** on ſuch ſtrangers as inhabited the City of Athens, 
it diſtinguiſhing between the kime in which a Philo- “ he took him away forcibly from them; and farther, 
ſopher meditates, and the time when he does not ſpeak. ** he proſecuted them ſo cloſely, that he obliged them 
But what kind of diſtinction is this! Are thoſe who “ to pay a fine, for the inſult they had put on a 


meditate obliged to ſpeak ? Are they not, commonly, ** perſon of his eminence ; and that afterwards the 


(42) He has 
png = Ai T4 iv Auννi TArMISE* g tiert H is av © ſomely your father for the ſervice he did me, he 

Oliverius in Val. ali, Sag 725 ge Warra; xy Tgorixovs bmi. t being obliged to me for the applauſe and eſteem he 
Max- lib. 6. cap. Atuw arg 79 wagldy, Vixit autem ut plurimum in *© meets with univerſally, on account of the ſervice 


9: 4 0 Academia. Si quando weri ad urbem prafactur us et “ he did me (49).” The particular related here by 
fa - _ k Do ad turbas omnes tumultuoſorum ac impudicorum ipfi tranſi» Plutarch cannot be any way injurious to ancient A- 
ws. preficiſce- turo de via decedere ſolitas ſunt qui tradant (43). thens, for the ſeverity of the collectors of taxes are 


batur (Xenocra= That is, according to Mr. de Fougerolles : He paſſed 


profoundly filent ? Here follows another paſſage in ** Philoſopher meeting Lycurgus's children in the. 
which the French tranſlator is vaſtly miſtaken (42): City, ſaid to them, I have rewarded very hand-. 


(49) Plut. in 


Vita Flaminii, 


8.375, 376- 
e relates the 


not to be charged on a whole Nation. They form fame thing in the 


tes) turba omnis the greateſt part of his life in the Academy, going out an order of people who have their particular maxims, Life of abe ten 
1mpudicorum eiu: zus very feldom ; but if at any time he uſed by chance and which are not 2 They are rather deteſt- tert, p. 34+: 
e 


tranſitum obſer- 


vabat, <jus inqui- 19 89 aut, in order to wall into the City, it is related ed; an inexorable 


t of men, who pay no regard 


erandi gratia. that fame of the rabble waited for bim as he paſſed to genius, virtue, or learning; and there is no geting 


along, to diſturb him with their noiſe and impudence. out of their clutches, but by paying ready money. And 
(43) Diog. Laert. This is quite perverting the Greek author's idea, and fince Lycurgus's action was applauded, it ſhews that 


lib. 4+ nun. 6. depriving Xenocrates of a conſiderable part of his the Athenians, in genera), ought to be conſidered as 


glory. The debauchees dreaded the ſight of ſo ve- blameleſs in this particular. But as the ſtory is told 
nerable a man, and were afraid of appearing before a by Diogenes Laertius, there is no excuſing them. 
| man ſo rigid in his morals and behaviour. Is not How ! to permit Xenocrates, the honour and orna- 
(44) Cit. (8) of this a great elogium on Xenocrates ? Does it not ex- ment of the Academy, to be reduced to ſuch: poverty, 
22 of ceed what is ſaid of Cato with reſpect to the Floral as to be unable to pay the collectors the tax laid on 


Games (44) ? Add to this a paſlage of Plutarch with foreigners ; this already deſerves cenſure ; but io per- 


(45) See the end regard to the power and efficacy of a bare glance of mit that this Philoſopher ſhould loſe his liberty becauſe 
eee this Philoſopher (45) ; and with reſpe& to the circum- of his poverty; that he ſhould be a ſlave, and be put 
ſtance which obliged the Athenians to ſend him on a up to the beſt bidder as a Cappadocian, this reflects a 
(46) See remark deputation to Macedon (46). moſt infamous odium on Athens. No one therefore 


[L] dat, (67). I muſt not omit what Plutarch obſerves, that Xe- was generous enough to lend or give him the 1 
3 um 


(!) Ran, ibid. ſeveral books but they are loſt (2). He had leiſure ſufficient for compoſing, he loſing nd, 9 


r 


XE N 


) Lucian · in Philoſopher's theology was poor ſtuff [I], as will be ſeen below. He lived fourſcors 


crobits, page 


221 


in, 640. tom. 4. and four years, according to Lucian (2). Others ſay that he was in his 1 ſecond 


Oper, year when he died, he having inadvertently ſtruck his forehead againſt a 


ſam required by the collector? They permitted him 
to run all the hazards of captivity, and let him be 
actually fold. How did they know, but that he would 
have been purchaſed by ſome flave-Merchant who 
would fell him again to a Miller? But it happened 
that a worthy man, who loved learning, bought him, 
and gave him his liberty. But it would have been 
better had he ſecured him from being ſold, by giving 
him wherewithal to pay the collectors. See what has 
(50) See the re- been ſaid on a parallel caſe (50). 


mark [CJ of the I will now mention another incident related by 


article TYRAN- plutarch: * Phocion . . . . ſeeing Xenocrates pay- 
NION. « ing a certain tribute to the Commonwealth, which 
« the ftrangers, inhabiting Athens, paid annually, 

« would have had him made a freeman, and enrolled 

% jn the number of the Citizens: but Xenocrates re- 

« fuſed the favour, ſaying, that he would not ſhare 

«© in that freedom, to prevent which he had been 

zin Plut. in “' ſent as Embaſſador (51).“ For the better under- 
2 Pbociun. ſtanding of this, the _ e _ the py 
| noted below (52), with regard to the conditions 
52 (G7) Thich — preſcribed to the Athenians, when 
Phocion, Xenocrates, and ſome others went to wait 

upon him, as Ambaſſadors from Athens. 


II This Philoſopher's theology was poor ff.] He 


acknowledged no other Gods than the ſeven planets, 

and the heaven of fixed ſtars. This made eight 

deities ; every planet was a God, and all the fixed 

ſtars together made but one. Tully rejects this doc- 

trine as follows : Nec vero ejus (Ariſtotelis) condiſcipu- 

us Kemocrates in hoc genere prudentior eſt, cujus in libris, 

qui ſunt de Natura Deorum, nulla ſpecies divina de- 

fſeribitur. Deos enim ofto efſe dicit : quinque eos, qui in 

feellis vagis nominantur : unum, qui ex omnibus fideri- 

bus, que infixa clo ſunt, ex dijperſis quaſi membris 

fimplex fit putandus Deus: ſeptimum ſolem adjungit, oc- 

| tauumque lunam, qui quo ſenſu beati eſſe poſſint, intelligi 

(53) Cicero, de non poteſt (53). i. e. Nor did Xenocrates, the fel- 
Natura Deorum, « Jow.diſciple of Ariſtotle, ſhew more judgment in 
lib. 1. cape 13* 6 this particular; for in the books of the former con- 
* cerning the nature of the Gods, no divine ſpecies 

« js mentioned. He fays there are eight Gods, five 

«© whereof live in the planets, and are named from 

« them; one who is formed of all the fixed ſtars, 

&« and who, tho' compoſed of ſo many diſperſed num- 

« bers, muſt be conſidered as one ſimple God. The tun 


„jg added by him as the ſeventh ; the moon as the 


« eighth; but in what ſenſe theſe can be called happy, 

« | know not.” This thought of Xenocrates is ab- 

ſurd, not only if it be examined according to the 

light of revelation, but even if compared with the 
hight of nature; for we conceive diſtinctly, without the 

5 

that of a ſpecies nor of a genus, and conſequently 


that it cannot contain any thing under it but an indi- 


vidual being; it conſequently is repugnant to reaſon, 
to admit more than one Deity. Another thing repug- 
nant to reaſon is, to acknowledge any Deities com- 
| poſed of matter: this is ſubjoining them neceſſarily 


to imperfection; it is reſtraining them both with re- 


gard to place and power. Ina word, it diſtinguiſhes 
them from the moſt infirm creatures, only by the dif- 
ference of more or leſs, What an inconſiſtency was 
there in our Philoſopher ! How inconſequentially does 
he argue ! He aſſerted that the moon was a God alto- 
gether diſtin from all the reſt ; he ſaid the ſame of 
every planet, but not ſo of every fixed ſtar, he giving 
them no other advantage than the being parts of a 


Conrur Ar- God. The objection urged againſt him in the Latin 
er of thoſe who paſſage quoted by me is valid, though he poſlibly 


= N might have eluded it, by ſuppoſing that a planet is a 


God, juſt as Socrates is a rational animal. He 1s not 
rational, as being compoſed of bones and fleſh &c. 
but as he poſſeſſes a foul that knows and argues. 
The ſun, for inſtance, is not a God as compoſed of 
that luminous ſubſtance which emits its beams and 
its heat upon earth, but as it is the ſeat of an intelli- 

nt virtue or power which gives motion to this vaſt 
bod y. What finders this power from enjoying plea- 


Vol. X. 


; "CE 


ſtance of the Bible, that the idea of God is neither 


e in the 
night. 


ſure and felicity ? In this manner the objection might 

have been anſwered, but it is a very ill reſolution of 

the point ; for as this intelligent virtue is not the ſame 

numerically as that of the reſt of the planets, It will be 

fixed and concentered in the ſun by a natural neceſſity, _ 
and conſequently will depend on the matter of the 
ſun, and follow the conditions and changes of it, as 
the ſlaves who were called ſerviglebas, or glæbæ aſtrip- 
tits. One cannot conceive any true happineſs in 
ſuch a dependance. The doctrine of the ſoul of the 
world is not ſo repugnant to right reaſon, it not di- 
viding the Deity into ſeveral individuals really ſepa- 
rated one from the other. : 

This, methinks, is a contradiction in the doctrine 
of Xenocrates. It ſuppoſed the planets to be Gods ; 
he conſequently took it for granted that the ſubſtance 
of the planets is an eſſential part of the Gods, for it 
would be abſurd to ſay, that Socrates is a man, and 
that Socrates's body is not eſſential to that man. But 
Xenocrates, on the other hand, admitted a diſtinction 
between the Gods and certain Genii, which ſuppoſes 
that he did not conſider matter as part of the ſubſtance 
of the Gods. But was this reaſoning conſequentially ? 
I will quote Plutarch who obſerves (54), that Pytha- (54) Plut. d+ 
goras, Plato, Xemocrates, and Chryſippus, according to Lide & Ofiridey 
the opinions of the ancient theologiſts, acknowledged tbat PS 360, 
there are ſame great Dænons, who were neither Gods 
nor men, and who were more ſtrong and robuſt than 
men, and that they were greatly ſuperior in power 

to our nature ; but they had not the pure and 
ſimple divinity, but were beings compoſed of a 
corporeal and ſpiritual nature, ſuſceptible of plea- 


ce 
«6 


.«« ſure and pain, and of the other — and affec- 


tions which accompany thoſe changes, diſcompoſing 


ſome more and ſome leſs, there being a diverſity 

and difference of vice and virtue among dæmons as | 
among men. . . . . (55). Plato aſcribes to the (55) Idem, ibid? 
olympic and celeſtial Gods whatever is right and bag: 367. | 
odd, and to the dæmons whatever is ſiniſter and 
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* not to the good gods or dæmons, but that there are, 
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rent ſe mulceri (56). I know not where the French y llables, which 
N Greek let · 


the equilateral triangle, that of man to the triangle, which mount | 
« the ſides of which are nal: and chat of the ; 2 000000. 


% dæmons to a triangle, one fide of which is unequal, — 
and the other two equal (57).” lator had rend 


I omit what Xenocrates ſays, viz. that the ſoul is a his. 
ſelf moving number (58). Several illuſtrious perſons (58) Plut. de 
approved of this definition (59) ; but I know not whe- Procreat. Anime, 
ther it can be any ways * in this age. I am 9%: 2013. 


of opinion that the Greeks annexed to the word (59) dam, ibid, | 
| | Spe 
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| 464) See the fol- (64). 
bebe 


* 
Ad 


2.22 ©. XEN 


(+) Diog, Lact: night (r). Some pretend that he lived one hundred and three years [K]. Alexander the 
+ 4+ num. 14 . . 2 
15. Great had a high value and eſteem for him (5), and he wrote, at his requeſt, a treatiſe 


(s) See the re- 


intitled the Art of Reigning (t). He had been ſent upon an embaſſy more than once [L]. 


mark B. I muſt not omit that, in his opinion, the true Philoſophers are thoſe only who do thoſe (#) Plat. 4. N. 


9 Plut. adv. the 


olot, circa fin. 


things chearfully and ſpontaneouſly, to which others are prompted merely by the fear of 4% . 
85 (u) 3 and that caſting one's eye on a neighbour's houſe, is the fame as ſetting 


page 2126, one's foot in it (x). By this laſt reflection the coveting another man's goods, and a too % Flut. de Cur. 


it. pag. 521. 


inquiſitous temper are condemned. He had a good maxim enough with regard to the Se % Alan. 


education of children [M]. 


et; an idea which we do not affix to the word num- 
ber ; and that to this may be owing the obſcurity we 

find in this definition of the ſoul. To 
I am to obſerve that the Dominican Doctor, who 
wrote a letter to father le Comte concerning the Chi- 
neſe ceremonies, was not very well acquainted with 
the doctrine of Xenocrates ; for after ſpeaking of ſuch 
Philoſophers as admitted but one God, whom they ac- 
knowledged to be the principle and author of all Beings, a 
 fhirit univerſally expanded, and who governs all things. 
: a pure ſpirit, the love and enjoyment of whom 
made men happy; he adds, that Xenocrates, Hera- 
*« clides, and Theophraſtus, Ariſtotle's diſciples, enter- 
| 5 «« tained the ſame opinion with regard to the Deity 
(60) Lettre d'un (60).“ Theſe are the three Philolophers whom Ci- 
DoZeur de! Ordre cero ranks one after the other (61), when he refutes 
4 the erroneous opinions with reſpect to the nature of 
Chimiſes, p. 17. God. Now I would aſk, how they come to be rank- 
edit, Cologne, ed together, as orthodox, in the Doctor's letter. We 
1700. muſt remember that the two firſt were not Ariſtotle's 


(61) Cicero, de diſciples. 


| Natura Deoram, [XK] Some pretend that he lived one hundred and 
lib. 1. cap. 13. three years.] Meurſius was of this opinion, for which 


he gives the following reaſons. Xenocrates was born 

the firſt year of the ninety firſt Olympiad. He began 

to teach the 2d year of the hundred and tenth Olympiad, 

and taught twenty five years. He conſequently muſt have 

died the ſecond year of the ſixteenth Olympiad, aged 

(62) Meurſius, one hundred and two years (62). This is the conclu- 
de Arch, Athen. ſion of Meurſius, Chap. IX. Book III. of the Athe- 


lib, « Ca 0 * — 5 1 
| 1 ng. nian Archons. But in Chap. XII. Book IV. be 


gives a calculation that makes him to live one hundred 
and three years, and grounds his calculation on the 
ſame incidents. He has reaſon to conclude from thence, 
that Xenocrates died the third year of the hundred 
and ſixteenth Olympiad, he calculates better than he 
had done; but he ought not to have made an interval 
of above one hundred and two years, between that 
year and the firſt of the ninety firſt Olympiad. To 


come to the main point. I am of opinion that we 


ought not to truſt, as he has done, the anonymous 

author who wrote the Olympiads, and fixed Xeno- 

crates's birth to the firſt year of the ninety firſt Olym- 

piad. I fancy he is miſtaken for two reaſons. I. 

Becauſe Xenocrates was very young, when he became 

_ Plato's diſciple ; Ex vis Na e 1x20: A primis fer- 

3) Diog. Laert, ne annis  Platonis auditor fuit (63). Now as Plato was 

4. num. 6, in years when he began to teach, Xenocrates could 

not poſſibly have been very young when he went into 

his ſchool, in caſe he was born the firſt year of the 

ninety firſt Olympiad ; for then he would have been 

but twelve years younger than Plato. II. I obſerve 

that he was ſent on a deputation to Antipater, the 

ſecond year of the hundred and fourteenth Olympiad 

He muſt have been ninety three years old ac- 

* cording to the calculation of the anonymous author. 

Now one cannot naturally ſuppoſe, that ſuch authors 

as have mentioned this embaſſy, would have made no 
mention of the Ambaſſador's great age. 

IL] He. bad been ſent on an embaſſy more than once.] 


165) in the re- I obſerved above (65), that he was one of the Am- 


mark [DJ. baſſadors whom the Athenian commonwealth ſent to 
| King Philip father of Alexander the great. Being 
« alſo ſent on an embaſſy to Antipater, to free the 
« priſoners taken at the battle of Lamia, he was in- 
« vited by him to ſupper, on which occaſion he an- 
« ſwered in the following verſes : 


OG Verſes from 4% Dui (*) fruit, 3 Circt, Phomme prudent ou ſage, 
mer's Odi, 6 Du; de boire ou manger euſt vouloir ſeulement, 
lib. 106. amis ne ſoyent tirez premierement 


5 « ue 2 
7 ﬆ« Du lieu, auguel captiſi ili con ſument leur aage. 


Par, Hiſt. lib. 
IT 4+ ca 42. 
He 2 


«© What man, O Circe ! would be fo unwiſe, 

« To once indulge himſelf the leaft repaſt 

« 'Tll, firſt, his friends were from confinement loos'd ; 
«*« 'The priſon, where they pine away their age. 


« by which he ſignified, that he would not take a 

„ morſel, till he was gratified in his requeſt, viz. till 

« his citizens and friends were releaſed. The Mo- 

„ narch, obſerving this man's addreſs, condeſcended 

« freely to grant what he aſked ; and immediately ſet- 

ting them all at liberty, ſent them away (66),* (66) Diog.Laert, 
Antipater was not ſo equitable on the following occa- 15 3 
ſion. He required the Athenians to ſend him an un- cording 1 8 
limitted power to att ; and leave the conditions of the rolles's Tranſlati- 
peace to his pleaſure, They ſent Phocion to him, on, printed at 
* with other Ambaſſadors, among whom they deputed Lyons in 1601. 
% Xenocrates the Philoſopher ; the renown, eſteem, 

and the fame of the virtue of this Philoſopher being 

« Jo great throughout the world, that it was ſaid that 


the higheſt arrogance, the fierceſt cruelty, and the 


«* moſt violent anger, in the heart of man, were ſoft- 


« ned by a ſingle glance of Xenocrates, ſo far, as to 
“ force the gazer to pay him ſome honour and re- 
« verence. Nevertheleſs ſo great was the malignity 
„of Antipater's nature, he being an enemy to all 
“virtue, that the direct contrary happened: for firſt 
« of all, he would not ſo much as ſalute him, though 
«© he embraced all the reſt. Upon this we are told 
e that Xenocrates ſai, Antipater does right in being 
« aſhamed to let me be a witneſs to the tricks and un- 
« juſt treatment he intends to ſhew the Athenians. 
« And afterwards, when the Philoſopher began to 
« ſpeak, he interrupted him every inſtant, and 
* thwarting him, at laſt bid him hold his tongue. 
«© However after Phocion had ſpoke, he anſwered them, 
«© that the Athenians ſhould have peace, alliance and 
e friendſhip with him, provided they would deliver 
up to him Demoſtheres and Hyperides ; would go- 
<« vern their commonwealth according to the form of 
„ government inſtituted by their' anceſtors ; purſuant 
«© to which, none but perſons in affluent circumſtances 
«« were raiſed to public poſts and preferments &c. . . . 
All the reſt of the Ambaſſadors were contented with 


and accepted thoſe conditions of peace, as gentle 


“ and humane, Xenocrates excepted, who ſaid to 
them, that, as ſlaves he treated them with gentleneſs 
« enough ; but, with too much ſeverity, as they were 
&* a free people (67)." | | (67) Plut. in 
Some perhaps imagine, that Antipater treated Vita Pbocion. 
this Philoſopher ſo roughly, by way of revenge for | 
the incivility he had met with from him. It is related | 
(68), that being in Athens, he went and paid a viſit (58) Diog. Laert. 
to Xenocrates, who did not deign to interrupt his lec- lib. 4 num. 1. 
ture, and made him no anſwer till he had ended it. 
But as every one knew, that this Philoſopher affected 
not to be a Courtier; and that the eſteem which men 
had for him was owing to his philoſophical gravity, 
it is not probable that Antipater would have been diſ- 
uſted at ſuch a reception. 
[M] He had a good maxim enough with regard to the 
education of children.) ** He was for having a cover 
« or defenſe fitted to the ears of children, rather than 
4 to boxers or prize-fighters, becauſe thoſe of the lat- 
« ter are in danger only of having their ears torne 
« by blows ; whereas thoſe of the former may have 
« their morals corrupted. Not that he would have 
„ them be totally deaf, but would have them adviſed, 
not to hear bad diſcourſes ; but to ſhut their ears to 
« them till ſuch time as thoſe of a virtuous kind be- 
ing admitted, and long cheriſhed by . 
« might poſſeſs that port which is moſt apt to 
« drawn aſide ; and be fixed there, by reaſon, as 
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(a Euſeb. in according to this ſuppoſition, we can not reconcile 


Laert, lib, 9. are cited by Athenzus (7). If you thereby mean the 


XEN = 


He is applauded for not being diſheartened in the courſe of his ſtudies, notwithſtanding NT 
the dullneſs of his underſtanding [ N]. 


ple de an- guards, to preſerve and defend that part (69).” „ dullet than their fellow-diſciples, did not lay aſide 
(69) ic, Plutarch greatly approves this advice (70). their ſtudies on that account, but were the firſt who 
1 [N] He is applauded, for not being diſhearined in the | ridiculed themſelves, ſay ing, that they were like | 

) Compare courſe of his fludies, notwithflanding the dullneſs of his “ veſſels which have narrow mouths, and copper (77) Plut. de au- 
of with the re- underſtanding.] Plutarch employed this example, to “ plates; becauſe, though dull of apprehenſion, theß 
mark [C] of the encourage perſons of dull parts. Let us patiently * yet treaſured up deep in their memory whatever was r 
article LYCUR- < bear with the taunts of thoſe, who are, or fancy ** taught them (71).” One of theſe compariſons is I] of the articis 
GUS. „ themſelves to be of ſharper parts than we: in like employed in Moliere's plays (72). | ERASMUS. 

“ manner as Cleanthes and Xenocrates, though a little 


5-0 4A a G | | : A num. 20, Obferve 
=” id, 9: non Archelaus, as we are informed by ſome authors (a), according to which he muſt have been that Moreri de- 
% He was Ar- contemporary with Socrates (5), Others relate, that he taught himſelf all he knew (c), and dear, of 


| 8 . _ 6 : : crates compoſed, 
chelavs's diſciple» that he lived at the ſame time with Anaximander (d); according to which he muſt have in all, but that 


(0 Dig: Laerti- flouriſhed before Socrates, and about the ſixtieth Olympiad, as Diogenes Laertius af- number, Athe- | 


RED | AN | 0 : : næus has often 
yr firms (e). He lived to a great age, ſome of his verſes being mentioned, in which he quoted ſeveral of 
18. N 


declares, I. that his ſtudies had been applauded during ſixty ſeven years in Greece. r 
(% dem, ibid. II. That he began to be applauded at twenty five years of age (7) [A]. He wrote (+) A city of 
(e) Laertius, ibid. ſeveral Poems on philoſophical ſubjects, and alſo wrote two thouſand on the foundation (0 Diem: La: 
dum. 20. See the Of Colophon (g), and on that of the Colony of Elea (h). His opinion with regard to | 


us, lib; 9. num. 
remack [A] the nature of God does not differ much from that of Spinoza [BJ. He wrote ſome 3 


4 i : a : a Empiricus adv. 
(CN verſes againſt Homer and Heſiod (i), with regard to the idle particulars they ſung of pros Page 57 
d. 0 L © 
| on”. 


(e) Diok. Laer- XENOPHANES, a Greek Philoſopher, and born in Colophon, was the diſciple of (e) Laert. ibid. 


[4] He lived to à great age, ſome verſes of hi: being as Menage obſerved (10). Beſides, it is certain that, AN 
mentioned, Qc.] It appears by theſe verſcs, that he in pointing out the time, the ancients uſed to join to- lid. 9. num. 20. 

was ninety two when he wrote them; and as there is gether Cræſus and Cyrus, which confirms the correc- | 
no circumſtance which ſhould induce us to ſuppoſe tion I mentioned. However, in the main, there is 
that he died ſoon after, we diſcover with more certainty nothing abſurd or falſe in Apollodorus's hypotheſis, that 
dhe error of Lucian, who declares that he lived but Xenophanes lived from the 40th Olympiad till Darius's 
(1) Lucianus, in four ſcore and eleven years (1, Cenſorinus ſays he reign. Nevertheleſs, I had rather fix his birth much 
Macrebiis, pag. lived to upwards of an hundred (2). Scaliger is in- lower, fince Timæus (11) relates, that he flouriſhed in (77) See the ci- 
0 _ tome 2+ clined to think, that we mult ſuppoſe him to live to the reign of Hiero, who did not begin his reign till ation above. 
. the age of one hundred and four years, at leaſt (3). the 76th Olympiad, I will obſerve by the way, that | 

(2) See Scaliger, This long life gives us an opportunity of reconciling I think the opinion of thoſe not well grounded, who 


| 1 Euſcb, pat · m. thoſe who declare him to have flouriſhed in the 56th fay that he was Archelaus's diſciple. This is the ſen- 


we. (4), or the Goch (5) Olympiad ; and thoſe who place timent of Lucian (12). Rs (12) Lucian. in 

(3) Scaliger, him under the 4oth Olympiad (6) ; for we may ſup- [B] His opinion with regard io the nature of God, —_ _ Page 

(3) " poſe that theſe hint, not at the time in which he des not differ much from that of Spinoæa.] Had we all g or, 2. 
flouriſhed, but that of his birth. Obſerve that even his works, we then ſhould be much abler to give a diſ- 


tinct account of his ſyNem ; and if we knew his ſenti- 
ments only by the very dark ſmall fragments which 
in which the Perſians were drove out of Greece. Tully quotes of it, it would be impoſſible for us to clear 
(5) Idem, ibid. There are ſtill extant ſome verſes, in which it is pre- up the confuſion of it: Aenoplanes gui mente adjuncta 
pag. 128, Diog · tended that mention is made of their flight, and thole omne præterea quod effet infinimum Dream woluit efſe, de 
ipſa mente item reprebeuditur ut ceteri ; de infinitate au- 
time when they loſt the battle of Marathon, it is the fem vebementius, in qua nihil neque ſentiens negue con- | 
(6) Sext. Emp, 72d Olympiad ; if you mean the battle of Salamis, or junctum efſe poteſt (13). i. e.“ Nenophanes, who de- (13) Cicero, de 
ad, Mathem, that of Platea, it is the 75th Olympiad. Suppoſe after- clared that whatever is infinite, joined to a mind, is Netura Deorum, 


Chron. pag. m. them with thoſe, who ſay that he lived till the time 
127. | 


Num. 20. 


Page 51. wards, not as Caſaubon does (8), that he compoſed thoſe God, is cenſured, with reſpect to that mind, with lib · _ Caps 13. 


verſes fifteen or twenty years after the defeat of the the reſt. But he is ſtill more cenſured with regard 


| 0 Ath. lib. a2. Perſians, but the very year when that great event hap- to infinitude, wherein nothing can be that has ſen- 


cap. 13. pag. 54+ pened; it will appear that he could not be born du- „ ſation or conjunction.“ This paſſage from Tully 


(8) Cafaub. in + ring the 40th Olympiad, ſince, in that caſe, we muſt ſhews, that Xenophanes taught that the underſtanding 


Alben. pag. 110. {ay that he lived an hundred and twenty fix years at is God, and that whatever is infinite is God. As to 
| leaſt, What then ſhall we think of a paſſage in Cle- the firſt part of this doctrine, Tully does not repeat 
mens Alexandrinus, in which it is ſaid, that he was born what he had already ſaid, to refute thoſe who held the 

in the 40th Olympiad, and lived till Darius's reign ? divinity of the underſtanding ; he ſuppoſes that this re- 


Tas EN, aywyns, EivoParns > KohoQwnos xalag- futation falls alſo on this firſt point of Xenophanes's P 
X#6* oy Pros Tia xarte ligwva Tow Emhizs v. doctrine. As to the ſecond part, he advances what he 
Fn, % Enix,agpor Tov ToinT1Y, yeyorivar* AmoAnidu- thinks capable of reſuting it; for he obſerves, that in- 

\ 


eos Of, X&ATHE THY TETTUCHKOS OAvumiadu YEvoparvo, ſinitude, having nothing that has ſenſation or conjunc- 
49) Clem. Alex. ragα,,ux lv axe Twr Aagiis T: x Kiey xriwy (9). tion, cannot be God. I ſhall not examine the weak 
Sram. lib. 1. 1. e. Xenophanes of Colophon was the chief of the fide of this reaſon, that not being neceſſary : every one 
Page Jon, C. «© Eleatic Philoſophy. According to Timæus, he was comprehends clearly, that ſince there is ſomething co- 
contemporary with Hiero, who reigned in Sicily, gitative, joined with finite extenſion, as in man, the 
and with Epicharmus the Poet. But we are told like may be in a being of infinite extent. I almoſt 

* by Apollodorus, that he was born in the fortieth fancy that Tully did not rightly comprehend the opi- (14) The fol- 
_« Olympiad, and lived to the reigns of Darius and nion he mentions. He divides it into two parts, when lowing words of 
Cyrus.“ Will any one ſuppoſe, that an error is perhaps it ought not to have been divided. Probably Minucim Feliz, 


crept into the Greek text; and that, inſtead of Aagtie Xenophanes meant no more than this, that God is 'y7;,,5. 8 


6 [ | h Lenepbanem no- 
we muſt read Keoios ? I anſwer that this is not neceſ- only the infinitude of nature, accompanied with under- um e omme infi- 


ſary. An hundred years, which Xenophanes is ſup- ſtanding (14). It would be a ſtrange doctrine to ſay, vitum cum mente, 
poſed to have lived, are ſufficient to fill up the interval on one hand, that whatever is infinite is God; and, on E 5 
between the 4oth Olympiad and the 65th, which was the other, that the underſtanding of man is God : this a Some Philo- 
the beginning of Darius's reign. I do not deny but it would be multiplying God after a diſcordant manner, ſophers diveſted 
is a little ſtrange, that ſo good an author as Apollodo- and erring inconſequentially. I am ſenſible that the God of all under- 
rus, ſhould ſay that Xenophapes lived till the times of ancient Philoſophers do not appear to us any way ac- . 225 
Darius and Cyrus. It would be much more natural curate, in the fragments of their writings concerning —＋ 80 
and regular to ſay, till the time of Cyrus and Darius, the principles of al things, now extant ; but that which z A. 
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the Gods. He held a maxim which quite overturned the heathen Religion, viz. that it 


me particularly to believe, that Xenophanes did 
not make the di viſion aſcribed to him, is that, even ac- 
cording to the teſtimony of Cicero, he taught that there 

| is but one ſingle Being, and that this being is immu- 

(1 g Sn A- table, eternal and the true God (15). Nenophanes paulo 
- * folio am antiquior unum efſe omnia, neque id efſe mutabile & 
2 C 2. id effe verum Deum, neque natum uſquam quicquam & 
ſempiternum conghbata fgura (16). This is more diſ- 

(76) See Sext. tin& than what Ariſtotle relates of Xenophanes's opi- 
mpir. Fyrr hen. nion. ZooPdvns R meor®- Tru ions (5 Ye Tae 
OP Dn terne rd Nui moans) got foafmmomy, S0 Th; 
Puouwws TETW die foie Fiyew* aNN tis d Gov 8gavor 

a wog, T3 is hal Ono To de. Kenophanes au- 

tem, quanquam prior iftis, unum poſuerat, (nam Par- 

menides ejus auditor fuiſſe dicitur ) nibil tamen clarum 

dixit, & neutrius borum naturam attigiſſe videtur : ſed 


Aria ag ad totum cœrlum reſpiciens, ipſum unum ait efſe Deum (17). 


648. Obſerve, hanes took up with indiſtin& notions ; and that he 


that another not particularly examined, whether unity belonged 


treatiſe of Ar- to the Deity with reſpec to reaſon, or with reſpect to 


jet babe 48 matter; and that he had aſſerted in general, what is 
XK), gives us a one is God. Others ſay he affirmed, that nature had 
tter account of no beginning, and will never end, and that it is always 
the whole ſyſtem ſimilar to itſelf ; but that he ſpoke of the Gods in the 
of Xenophanes. plural number. Odre Yeveo uw, oUTE @bogwy & 
d el N T6 Tray ai oporcvy, Nullum penitus vel 

ortum vel interitum relinguit, ſui ſemper ſimile hoc uni- 


(18) Euſeb. de werſum eſſe ratus (18). He indeed rejected the ordinary 
Fræpar. Evang. tenet, that the Gods ſtand in need one of the other, 


= Ty: I and command one another (9). He thought depend- 


tarchi Stromatis, ance inconſiſtent with the divine nature. He added, 
that the Gods ſaw and heard, this and that, in gene- 

(79) Euſeb. ibid. ral, but not in particular. In this ſenſe I would un- 
derſtand the following words of Euſebius, xs: 9 «, 


oed x N x) pn xale fu gos, im univerſum audire ac 


(20) Ibid, cernere non werd per partes (20). This ſavours of Spi- 


noza's doctrine; he afferting that God, as a ſubſtance, 
is indued only with thought in general ; and that the 
particular knowledge of every object is not united in 
one ſole mind, in order to repreſent all things to the 
ſubſtance of God. I confeſs it might be pretended 
Xenophanes meant, that God ſees all things by a ſingle 
act of the mind or underſtanding, and not each of them 
by a particular idea. It would be his buſineſs to ex- 
plain himſelf, if he were to ariſe from the dead. He 
would not be a little puzzled to anſwer the difficulties, 
which might be objected to him, with regard to his 
contradictions or inconſiſtencies. He admitted a num- 
berleſs multitude of invariable worlds, and four ele- 


(21) Diog. Laert- ments of all things (21). To what purpoſe was this 


lib, 9. num. 19. multiplicity of worlds, fince he taught that all things 
| | were but one Being, and that this ſole and only Being 
is God ? Is not this ſpeaking of the world like the com- 
mon people, who call America the new world ; and 
who give the name of world to mankind, and even 


(22) See Fure- to the footmen of a great Lord, &c (22)? He ſaid that 


r a eee. God was of a round figure, and yet he declared him 
Monde. hs to be infinite (23). He ſaid that God does not reſem- 
ble man in any reſpe& ; that God ſees and hears all 

(23) Diog- Laert- things, but without reſpiration or breathing (24). A 
fine exception indeed ! was it neceſſary to obſerve this? 
(24) Idem, ibid. If he has nothing in common with man, is it not plain 
| that he has no lunge and does not breathe? Why did 
he not alſo except the eyes, the ears, the face, &c. as well 

as the act of breathing? Xenophanes ſpoke with more 

accuracy, in the verſes cited by Clemens Alexandri- 

283 A nus (25) ; he ſaying only, that God is not like to man 
ub. . pag. box, either with reſpect to body or ſoul ; and that if beaſts 
& } 5 Euſeb. were able to paint, they would repreſent the Deity ac- 
de Præparat. E- cording to the figure of their own ſpecies. He re- 
wang» lib. 13. turned for ever to his unity. Evpwarle Ts cba, ve 


| oF pag» 678, Pry Peonoe, X&i a&iJ,or (20). i. e. That the deity 


As all, a mind, prudence, eternity.” The whole Elea- 

(26) Laert. lib. tic ſe& believed, as he did, the unity of all things 
9, _ See (27), and their immobility (28) ; and I perhaps may 
2 ib, g * not be miſtaken, in venturing to aſſert, that from 
14· P. 725, B. thence aroſe the doctrine which the Scepticks have 
cried up ſo much, that our ſenſes deceive us, and that 

467) Euſeb. ibid. We ought not to truſt their teſtimony. For as it was 
objected to theſe Philoſophers, that new generations 

(28) Idem, lib. are continually forming in the univerſe, which ſup- 


1% eap · 17. poſes, either that there are two principles, the one 


We learn from theſe words of Ariſtotle, that Xeno- 


active and the other paſſive ; or that, at leaſt, the 

ſole ſubſtance of nature is not immutable.; the beſt 

expedient they could find againſt this difficulty, was 

to deny that any generations are formed. They there- 

fore mult have aſſerted, that nature would always con- 

tinue the ſame ; and that the changes which we ſu 

poſe it goes through, are mere illuſions of our ſenſes, 

and barely appearances. If we confult Euſebius we 

ſhall find, that Parmenides taught, that the univerſe 

being eternal and immutable, and a ſole being, con- 

tinued always the ſame with reſpect to the reality of 

things; and that generations were grounded only on 

a falſe judgment of the ſenſes (29): Af juty Ye (29) Euſeb. 4, 
To Tal, k% GaXuiloy anPaivlai, xa; x, Ty Tu * Evan, 

TeaypdaTY axnIuay ,t var AUTO fever. fegvoyevts 236 ox Deb 
Te Xa, ates, 13 ayenio. yereow Of Twy xa vars- — 
ani Viudy Joxzylw tivai. x Tax; aiolhnous ixtdnns i 

x rf annvia;, Etenim ſempiternum ęſſe orbem hunc 

univerſum, omnique motu carere ; ipfiuſque nature veri- 

tatem omnino conſiare defendit (30) ; fingularem enim il. (30) This place 
lum & unigenam, flabilem ac quietum, nec certo aliguo ſeems to me ill 
tempore generatum efſe : generationem porro ad ea rejicit, "Plated. I had 


que falſa quadam opinione putentur efſe, adeoque ſen- ere Fa Boon 


Jus omnes communione weritatis excludit. If we con- rerum verirarem 
» 


ſult Euſebius abovementioned, we ſhall find a ſolid re- or ſecundum id 

futation of this ſubterfuge. Ariſtotle ſhewed clearly 7% revera off: 

to theſe defenders of immutability or ingenerability, Fa rr " 

that the refuge which they had made choice of betray- the xa he 

ed them; for ſince they could not deny but that ap- after eTanerey 

pearances change, viz, that we ſometimes feel the fince it is certain 

earth to be cold, and at another time, hot, the con- -_ author means 

ſequence is that nature is notimmoveable ; it muſt neceſ. not really cg 

ſarily change in the ſubje& that produces or receives our but 2 

ſenſations. Perception is paſſive, and therefore the change ing to the appear. 

of it ſuppoſes an efficient cauſe, and a paſſive principle ; nee or error of 

and thus your unity of all things will be overturned. n 

Beſides, this change is inconſiſtent with your pretended 

immobility, or incorruptibility. Nee 72@To» tin av 73 

Azyopuevoy %. « . eile 0: iy T0 oy 8x Lat x 

{11v 80k axivnloy. j Ae lehne irs xirnow. Habemus 

ergo primum id eſſe, quod diverſum vocatur. . deinde 

quicquid eft mon efje quid unum. Adde ne immobile qui- 

dem illud eſſe, cum ipſa ſentiendi ratio motus quidam fit 5 

(31). I ſhall touch this ſubjeR again, in the re- (31) Euſeb. de 

mark [X]. | Prepar. Evan, 
I will obſerve by the way, that it is probable the author lib. 74+ cap. 17. 


of Þ Art de pen ſer (the art of thinking) cenſures Ariſtotle %, 75% Þ: er 


. „ . a 1 i : 
unjuſtly in favour of Parmenides. It were to be 4 Philiiplin. 


«+ wiſhed, /ays he (32), that Ariſtotle who took care to 


inform us of this ſophiſm (33), had taken as much (32) Arr de 


care to avoid it. For it cannot be denied, that he Penſer, Part 3. 
has oppoled ſeveral ancient Philoſophers, by giving _ 18. pag: m. 
an unfaithful account of their opinions. He refutes * 


Parmenides and Meliſſus, for admitting only a fingle (33) Vis. of the | 


<< principle of all things, as though they had thereby 8 — 
* underſtood the principle of which they are compo- ur" i pF 


*< ſed; whereas they underſtood that only ſole princi- different from 
ple from which things proceeded originally, which is that in queſtion. 


„% God.” The author of the Art of Thinking does Parme- | 


nides and Melifſus more honour than they deſerve. He 


repreſents them as orthodox with reſpect to the'origin of 

creatures, and yet they were as impious as Spinoza, 

or very nearly ſo, They did not acknowledge any 

difference between the principle of which things are 

compoſed, and the principle that produced them. 

They admitted but one ſingle being, and affirmed that 

all things are eternal. This is what they are charged 

with in Euſebius, as the reader may have ſeen above. 

Ariſtotle does not charge them with all this, in ev 

reſpect. He acknowledges that Parmenides, teaching on 

the one hand that there really is but one being, but that 

in appearance there are ſeveral, ſuited himſelf to appear- 

ances ; and ſuppoſed two other cauſes, and two principles, 

cold and heat, fire and earth. Ar ej. N axc- 

N Toi Qawopurvois, & To i h ale Abyor, Ne 

& xa Tyr aiolnow vmoraptaru ivai, The Ta; airias, 

Xas duo Tas agxas T9108 Tanw, Jigs x NN, ole, 

be 9 IT X Y, TG N 18 jay, &c. Coadtus verò 

illa, guæ apparent, ſequi, & unum ratione, plura werd (34) Ariſtotel- 

ſecundum ſenſum putans efſe, duas cauſas rurſum, ac duo Metapbyſice, 

principia ponit, calidum & frigidum, welut ignem & lib. 8 

terram dicens. Horum autem alterum, Ce (34). It — 4 8 

would be difficult to conceive, by what turn of thought 5 
n 


282 2 


k 


lüb. 2. cap» 23» 
page 446. B. 
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is equally impious to affert that the Gods are born, as that they die, ſince that, in both 
theſe verſes,” it would be equally true that they do not always exiſt,” of Seo, Te- 
yev drt dolce eαονν of ywichai Qaoxovree robe Jeoves Toi; anoJaveiv Nννο &pQoripwy 
v oupſSaivu uy tivas wore robe Hes. Ut Xenophanes dicebat ſimiliter eſſe impios qui naſci 
| aſſirmant Deos, & qui mori dicunt. Utroque enim modo contingit, ut non ſint aliguando 
(% Ariftot- Eber. Dii (). This is a very true maxim, and not contrary to the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion. He imagined that the moon was inhabited [CJ], and that things to come cannot 


8 be foretold (7) 3 and, if the conjecture of a learned critic is well grounded, he affitmed 


init | 
fo great a number of Philoſophers ane 
| u 


| could imagine that there was but one ſubſtance in the 
(48) 1 belieye © univerſe (35). But we eaſily conceive, that, this being 


they were led into granted, it was neceſſary for them to ſay, that the uni- 


this re by verſe continued always in the ſame ſtate: for a being 
this ar ing Which exiſts neceſſarily, and which alone is all things, 
could produce no- Ought neceſſarily to. have a perfect immobility. No 
thing, whatever External cauſe can change it, and it cannot change it 
exiſts has a ne- ſelf, It poſſeſſes, independently on its will, both its 
ceflary x an e exiſtence and' all the attributes of its nature. What- 
23 and ever he poſſeſſes once, he muſt poſſeſs always; for that 
infinite, and that which had no beginning cannot be deſtroyed. This 
infinite can be even proves that it cannot require any thing new; 


wen fince the production of a new quality would be the 
(36) Hence we deſtruction of ſome other quality (36). So far the 


may draw a ſyſtem of Xenophanes and Parmenides were well enough 
TEM 

at our 10ut an N 
| that ſome changes happen, which muſt be internal and 
prot wel effectual with regard to dur thoughts, though we ſhould 


ing. See the re- ſuppoſe them to be only ſo many illuſions of the ſenſes ; 
mark DK]. thele 4 


(37) Stabiliſque variations or viciflitudes of nature (37) Its uniform 
narens dat cuncts and invariable action impreſſed” on di 


ifferent ſubjects 


moveri. Porte will produce all the vici s in the world. Do not 
Coſolat. Philef will produce all the viciſſitude orl 


lib. z. Metro 9. We Perceive that the motion of the air, though it does 


(33) Cicero, 4. N terram muliarum urbium & montium (38). 1. e. 
cadem. Queſt, ** Xenophanes is of opinion that the moon is inhabit- 


b. 2. cap, 39 · *© ed; and that itis a Country in which there are many 


« cities and mountains.” Lactantius ridiculed very 
ſtrongly this opinion; and relates it as though Xeno- 
 Phanes ſuppoſed, not that the circumference of the 

moon was inhabited, but that it contained an earth 

within it, in which there were men. He juſtly blames 


Divine lid. 1: that there is more good than evil inthe world [DJ]. He would not be the only perſon who 


the ancients, 


had 


Coſmotheoras, Mr. Baſaage de Bauval gave an extract 
of it in his journal for May 1698. By the way, 
Xenophanes's opinions on the motion of the ſun and 
moon, and the cauſe of eclipſes, were trifling : He ſaid, 
„that the eclipſe of the ſun was made by this pla- 
„ net's being extinguiſhed, and that it reſumed its for- 
mer brightneſs next day at its riſing. He alſo 
«« writes, that ſome eclipſes of the ſun laſt a whole 
*« month; and alſo that there are total eclipſes, ſo that the 
day ſeems to be changed into night... that there are 
« ſeveral ſans and ſeveral moons, according to the di- 
« verſity of the climates of the earth; and that in 
« a certain revolution of time, the ſun's orb falls in 
« ſome part of the earth which is not inhabited, and that 
« then, going its progreſs as through a vacuum, it 
thereby is eclipſed : the ſame man affirms, that the 
« ſun goes in a ſtrait line in infinitum ; but that the 
length of the diſtance makes it ſeem to turn to our | 
« eye (41).” „ 
I] He affirmed that there is more good than evil in Placiti: EY. 
the <vorld.] Diogenes Laertius includes, among the prin- lib. 2. cap. 24. 
cipal doctrines of Xenophanes, rd TroMz i she 

that moſt things are worſe than the mind or under- n 
ſtanding, or inferior to the underſtanding (42). Such (42) P/. 
an aſſertion as this appears unworthy of a Philoſo- ve, ira mente fe. 
pher ; the meaneſt peaſant knowing very well, and Piogen. Laertius, 
nd! perſon has any occaſion to inform bim, that the lib. 9+ num. 19. 
mind of man is ſuperior to metals, to water, air, &c. 

for which reaſon'we ought to ſuppoſe, that Xenophanes 

meant ſomething more exalted. Here follows the con- 
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rima de- 


jecture of Merick Caſaubon. He ſays this Philoſopher 

taught, that the divine underſtanding or mind, which 
made the world, endeavoured to give a ſtate of per- 
fection to all creatures; but that having met with 
powerful obſtacles in matter, he could not always exe- 


cate his deſigns; and therefore was forced, on ſome 


occaſions, to produce bad things (4.3). This is ſaying, (43) Merie. Ca- 


that, in this combat, he ſometimes was vanquiſhed, taubon. in bec 
bat was more frequently victor; this is ſaying, that 2 Diogen» 
moſt things have been ſubjected to the deſires and Laertii. 
powers of the divine underſtanding, or mind; and 
conſequently 377Tw h, does not mean worſe than 

the mind, but to be ſubjected to it, and a ſubject for 


him for aſſerting, that the planet in queſtion is eighteen #its triumph. Caſaubon confirms his conjecture by a 


times bigger than the earth : Xenophanes dicentibus ma- 

thematicis orbem lunæ duodeviginti partibus majorem eſſe, 

quam terram, flultiſſime credidit, & quod huic levitati 

fuit conſentaneum, dixit, intra concauum lane ſinum eſſe 

aliam terram: & ibi aliud genus hominum ſimili modo 

vivere, quo nos in hac terra vivimus, Habent igitur 

illi lunatici homines alteram lunam, que illis nofturnum 

lumen exhibeat, ficut hac exhibet nobis. Et fortaſſe 

(39) Lactant. roſter hic orbis alterius inferioris terre luna fit (39). 
"id, 3. cap. 22+ IJ. e. Xenophanes, becauſe the mathematicians aſſert 
m. 27. that the moon is eighteen times bigger than the 
earth, was ſo filly as to believe them; and, a circum- 

«© ſtance which was as weak as his credulity, he declared, 

that, within the moon's concavity, is another earth; 
and that it is inhabited by another race of men, 
who live in the ſame manner as we do. Theſe men 
who dwell in the moon have therefore another moon 
to enlighten them in the night, and theirs lights us. 
And poſſibly this globe of ours may be a moon to 


«© that other inferior earth.” I would not venture to 


(4c te married affirm, that he fully underſtood this Philoſopher's opi- 
8 ot Oliver nion; but ſome very learned men in theſe latter ages 
bag, 21» and would laugh at him for laughing at it. This opinion 
by her Wy was Of Xenophanes does him honour, it being maintained 
married to Dr, by ſeveral famous mathematicians. See what Dr. 
Tillorſv Arch- Wilkins, Biſhop of Cheſter (40), has wrote on this 
dune t Canter- ſubject. His treatiſe of he World in the Moon, tranſ- 

8 lated into French by the Sieur de la Montagne, was 


printed at Roan in 1656, in 8 vo. See alſo Huygens's 
Vol. X. 


paſſage of Plato, where he ſays, that neceſſity and the 
mind concurred to the production of the world; 
and that neceſſity was prevailed upon to conſent to let 
things, for the moſt part, to be ditected to what was 
beſt (44): Men. yae &v M T9: Yiouy TE Yaoi, 
it avcynns Te %) V8 OUVFaATiw5 277% n. 1 0 avayrns 
&eXolD-, 10 rel den avTYy Twy ννοτνναν r TAIT 
1278 To GLATISUY AYE, rau rn xa r THOTEY 0" avarytug 
(45) niloperrs vero g tpPgvE, r Kar vexas 
Euvirato Tode To wav. Mundi enim hujus generatio ex 
neceſſitatis mentiſque coitu miæta i. Nam cum mens ne- us read ths y- 
ceſfetati dominaretur, propterea quod perſuadendo eam ad un. 

optimos ut plurimum rerum eventus induceret, ipfaque hac 
ratione cedens ſapienti per ſuaſioni pareret, mundi hujus 
exordia conſtiterunt. Caſaubon obſerves (46), that Ho- 


(44) Plato, in 
Timo, page. Ms 
Io58, D. 


(46) Meric. Ca- 


mer having ſaid on a particular occaſion, that evil ſur- {1 in nw. 


paſſes good, this was made a general maxim '(47) ; Laert. lib. gs 
as though, in general, the evils of human life were num. 19. 
more in number than the good. The ſame critic ob- 


ſerves, that thoſe who ſpoke with the = modeſty, (47) Ta xtra 


ViX & Vo 


excuſed providence, becauſe of the fatal neceſſity to 
which it was reduced, of permitting ſeveral evils. 
Qui parciſſime loguebantur Deum excuſabant, qui Bonus 
non nifi bona in operibus ſuis & omni adminiſtratione ſua 
propoſuiſſet, ſed materia obluctantis vel deficientis neceſ- 
ſitate coactus, etiam malis non pauci inuitus locum reli- 
guiſſet. i. e. Such as expreſſed themſelves with 
te the greateſt modeſty, excuſed God, who, as he is a 
good Being, intended that all things ſhould be good, 

«6 in 


L 11! 


45) Meric. Ca- 
ſaubon. will have 


— 


— 


The ſubſequent words of Euripides were thought, by 


(48) Merie. Ca- 
ſaub. ibid. 


XEN. 
N ; * 
1. | , K. y 


had entertained this opinion, but in all probability he was of a quite different ſentiment; 
and if the. queſtion was only about evil conſidered morally [E], it is my opinion he 


would not meet with a ſingle opponent. - Every one will allow that virtuous 


“ in his works as well as his providence z but that 
« being, compelled by the neceſſity of matter which 
«« refiſted or was deficient, he left room, though very 
« much againſt his will, for many evils.” He adds, 
that Euripides ſtrongly refuted the common opinion, 
that evil ſurpaſſes good ; and he quotes the beginning 
of this reſutation. | 2 5 


ERete yas Tis ws TR xe 
TIAsiw Beolofow i Twy &peworuv. = 
Eyw N T&T0 aviicv yvuwpny £Xw 
IIe r Xenre Twv XKaxwy £vas gloss. 


Some think, that in the various round of nature, 
The weight of evils ſtill exceeds the good. 
«© But I judge otherwiſe, and muſt aſſert, 
That all our evils are ſurpaſſed by bleſſings. 


Caſaubon, to flow from the pen of an inſpired writer. 
Cetera que bene multa talia, quæ Yeomvevroy pectus 
ſpirare videantur (48). Pliny does not agree with this 


Poet in opinion, for though he does not determine. 
that it is eaſy to know, that nature behaves, with 
regard to mankind, more like a harſh ſtep- mother than 
a good mother, he yet ſhews that this was his opinion: 


Principium jure tribuetur homini cujus cauſa videtur 


cundta alia genuiſſe natura; magna ſæwa mercede contra 


(49) Plin. lib. 7. 
init. pag» m. 3 


tanta ſua munera : non fit ut ſatis æſtimare parens melior 
homini, an triſtior noverca fuerit (49). i. e. Man 


* ought juſtly to be allowed the firſt place, nature 


« ſeeming to have produced, ali things on his account. 


The gifts of nature are great, but they are pur- 
„ chaſed very dearly : whence it is no eaſy matter to 


« kind, as a kind parent, or as a cruel ſtep- mother.“ 
The preſents (ſays he) ſhe makes us, are purchaſed at 
the expence of a thouſand ſufferings. - He then gives 
a long deſcription of the infirmities, which are inſepa- 


rable from human nature, and oppoſes them to the 
advantages which brutes poſſeſs ; and does not omit | 


the vices in which man ſurpaſſes the brute : Uni ani- 
mantium lufus eft datus, uni luxuria, & quidem innu- 
merabilibus modis, ac per ſingula membra : um ambitio, 


uni avaritia, uni immenſa wvivendi cupido, uni ſuper- 
ſtitio, uni ſepulturæ cura, atque etiam poſt ſe de futuro. | 


Nulli vita fragilior, nulli rerum omnium libido major, 
nulli pawor confuſior, nulli rabies acrior. Denique cetera 
animantia in ſuo genere probe degunt : congregari vide- 
mus, & ſtare contra diſſimilia : Leonum feritas inter ſe 


non dimicat : ſerpentium morſus non petit ſerpentes : ne 


maris quidem belluæ ac piſces, niſi in diverſa genera, ſæ- 


{ 50) Idem, ibid. 
Pag- 5. Compare 
the paſſage of 
Arnobius, quoted 
in citat. (32) of 
the article TUL- 
LIA. 


[i) Idem, ibid. 
pag · 4+ See citati- 
on (86) of the 
article TULLIA. 
See this maxim 
in Greek verſe in 
Sextus Empiricus, 
Pyrrbon. Hypo- 
4p. lib, 3. cap. 
24. Page 157. 


(52) Plin. lib. 2. 
cap. 7+ Page m. 
140. 


wiunt. At bercules homini plurima ex homine ſunt mala 
(50). i. e. Man alone, of all animals, is ſubject 
« to grief; is inclined to luxury, and that numberleſs 
ways, and in every part of his body. He alone is 
ambitious and covetous; is fired with an immode- 
rate deſire of life ; he only is ſuperſtitious, is ſolici- 
tous about his own burial, and what will become 
of him hereafter. None of the animals are more 
frail, or more vehemently covets all things; is more 
confounded with fear, or more furious in his rage. 
Laftly, the reſt of the animals live kindly with thoſe 
of their own ſpecies : we ſee them flock together, 
and attack only thoſe of a different ſpecies. Lions, 
though ſo fierce, do not combat one another ; one 
ſerpent does not ſting another; nor do whales and 
other ſea- monſters prey on fiſhes, except thoſe of a 
difterent kind from themſelves : but men bring in- 
numerable calamities upon one another.” He does 
not omit the reflection, which many have made, that 
it would be extremely happy for man not to be born, 
or to die very early. Multi exflitere gui non naſci ap- 
timum cenſerent aut quam ocy/ſime aboleri (y 1). He af- 
firms, in another book, that the greateſt bleſſing, which 
God has given to many among the puniſhments of this 
life is, that they can lay violent hands upon them- 


6c 
«6c 


cc 


| ſelves : Nec ſibi poteſt (Deus) mortem conſciſcere, ſi welit, 


d homini dedit optimum in tantis vitæ panis (52). He 
had taken notice of ſeveral ridiculous practices in the 
heathen Religion, and drawn the following conclufion 


„the reſt, viz, that 


1 


il 


judge, whether ſhe behaves, with, reſpe& to man- 


might ſerve under the ſtandards of their common 


and honeſt 
PNG wn 19k 


from it; that, of all theſe things, one only thing is 
certain, viz. that every thing is uncertain, and that 
man is the vaineſt of all creatures: Dae ſingula impro- 
vidam mortalitatem involvunt, ſolum ut inter ifta certum 
fit, mhil efſe certi, NEC MISERIUS QUIDQUAM Ho- 
MINE, AUT SUPERBIUS. Cæteris quippe animantium 
fola victus cura eſt, in quo ſponte nature benignitas ſuf* 
ficit : uno quidem wel præferendo cunctis bonis, quod de 
gloria, de pecunia, ambitione, ſuperque de morte non co- 
gitant (53). i. e.“ Theſe ſeveral things cloud and (53) 
« perplex thought]cls, weak mankind ; fo that all 
they certainly know is, that nothing is certain, and 
THAT NO CREATURE 18 MORE PROUD AND 
MISERABLE THAN MAN, All the care the reſt 
of the animals have is to provide themſelves food, 
with which nature has furniſhed them very liberal- 
ly. But this lioge advantage is preferable to all 
they are not tortured with thoughts 
„about glory, wealth, ambition nor death,” 
Plautus has expreſſed ſo naturally an opinion directly 
oppoſite to Euripides's maxim, that I cannot forbear, 
copying his wo | 3 


Idem, ibis, | 
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Satin parva res eſt voluptatum in vitd, atque in etate 
agund, OILS 24 | 
Praquam quad moleflum'ft ita cuique comparatum'ſt 
in ætate bominum. . | 


; Ita Dis eft placidum, voluptatem ut næror comes con- 


| ſequatur : : 2 
Quin incommodi plus malique ilico adſit, boni i obtigit 
quid (54). 5 (,) Plaut. i 


% The pleaſures with the miſeries compared 

Of human life, mult ſurely few be found. 

Such is man's fate, and ſuch the will divine, 

That pleaſure ever ſhould by woe be follow'd : 

% But let me, firſt, have evil moſt and pain, | 
«« If good attends it.“ 


Diphilus the Poet judged, that fortune makes us drink. 
a liquor compoſed of three evils, and only one good 
draught. F 6 | 
*Nomwee roa di go io) 40585 ru, 
E @yayov CU Tel A ·]·w;̊ u KARE. 


Fortuna nobis, tanguam cyathos exſiccantibu n,, 
Si unum bonum infundat, tria mala affundit (55). (55) Diphilus 4. 
LE] If the queſtion was only about evil morally conſi- 
dered.] An hundred remarks might be made on this 
queſtion, whether Euripides ought to be believed ra- 
ther than Pliny on this occaſion, as well as ſo many 
other great men, who aſlert, that the evils in the life 
of man ſurpaſs the good. Let us examine this a little, 
and ſay firſt, that if the queſtion related only to the evil 
of vice, it will ſoon be determined in favour of Pliny ; 
for what man will dare to aſſert that virtuous actions 
are in proportion as ten to ten thouſand, with reſpe&t 
to the crimes. committed by mankind ? Secondly, if 
the diſpute is about the evil of pain, Euripides will meet 
with ſome ſticklers for his opinion. I will refer the 
ſecond point to the following remark, and ſpeak here 
on the firſt, | 
How deteſtable ſoever the doctrine of two principles 
may have appeared to all Chriftian communions (56), (56) For the 
nevertheleſs Chriſtians have acknowledged a ſubaltern 1 = 
principle of moral evil. Divines teach, that a great 4% not deſee 
number of angels having ſinned, formed a party a- the name of 
gainſt God in the univerſe. For brevity fake, this Chriſtians. 
party is diſtinguiſhed by the name of devil or demon, 
who is acknowledged to be the cauſe of the fall of 
the firſt man, and to be the perpetual tempter and ſeducer 
of man, This party having declared war againſt 
God, the inſtant of its fall, has always continued its 
rebellion, without ever the leaſt truce or peace. The 
devil has been perpetually endeavouring to uſurp the 
rights of his Creator, and to debauch his ſubjects 
from him, in order to make rebels of them, who 


He ſucceeded in his firſt hoſtilities on man- 
kind; 


maſter. 


Ampbitr. Act. 2. 
Scen. 1, init. pag. 


pud Stoberum. _ 


id. N 


(57) Virgil. Æn. 


lib. 1. ver. 122. 


(53) Compare a , | 
this with remark good man, and ſo on in other generations till Noah, 
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people are rarely met with, and that nothing is more commonly met with, than perſons 
who deviate from the rules of virtue. But no doubt Xenophanes meant phyſical evil; 


kind ; he attacked, in the garden of Eden, the mo- 
ther of all men, and triumphed over her, upon which 
he inſtantly charged the firſt man and conqueted him. 
Thus he has entirely ſubjected mankind. However, 


God did not abandon this prey to the devil, but freed 


him from that ſlavery, by virtue of the fatisfaQtion 
which the ſecond Perſon of the Trinity was to make 
to his juſtice. This ſecond Perſon bound himſelf to 
become man, to perform the office of mediator be- 
tween God and mankind, and of redeemer of Adam 
and his poſterity. He undertook to fight the devil's 
party, ſo that he became the leader of God's party 
againſt the devil, leader of the rebellious creatures. 
The buſineſs was not to conquer all the deſcendants 
from Adam, they being all under the power of the 
devil by the condition of their birth, but to preſerve 
or recover the conquered country. The deſign of the 
Mediator Jeſus Chriſt and the Son of God was to re- 
cover, and that of the devil to maintain himſelf in it. 


| Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaſto (57). ; 


« And here and there above the waves were ſeen 
4 — floating men.” 
Pa xxx. 


And we meet every where with the trophies of the 


devil. The war of theſe two parties is a perpetual, 
or almoſt perpetual ſeries, of proſperity on the devil's 


fide 3 and was the rebellious party to write the annals 


of its exploits, there would not be a ſingle day but 
would be diſtinguiſhed by ſucceſſes, that would be 
crowned with bonfires, ſongs of triumph, and ſuch 


other indications of triumph. The Annaliſt would 


not be obliged to employ hy perboles and flattery, to 
ſhew the ſuperiority of this faction. The ſacred writ- 
ings mention but one honeſt man in Adam's family 
(58); it reduces to one good man the family of this 


[G] of the article with whom were three ſons, whom God ſaved from 


OROSIUS, 


the flood, with their father, their mother, and their 
wives. In this manner we find, in fixteen hundred 
and fifty ſix years, all mankind, one family excepted 
conſiſting of eight perſons, ſo deeply engaged in the 
devil's intereſt, that it was neceſſary to extirpate them, 
becauſe of the enormity of their crimes. This flood, 
this formidable monument of God's juſtice, is a ſplen- 


did monument of the devil's victories, and the more 


ſo, as this univerſally-inflited puniſhment did not 
bereave him of his prey ; for the ſouls of thoſe who 
periſhed in the flood were ſent to hell ; this was his 
aim and intention, and conſequently his triumph. 


Error and vice ſoon ſprouted up in Noah's family, 


after the flood. His deſcendants immerſed themſelves 
in idolatry, and debaucheries of every kind ; I mean, 
that the devil maintained his uſurpation over them. 


Only an handful of people, confined in Judea, e- 


ſcaped him with regard to orthodoxy : nay it muſt 


be confeſſed, that the ſucceſs of the good party in that 


country was often various, fince that people ſuffered 
themſelves ſometimes ro be deluded by idolatry, fo 
that their conduct was a viciſſitude of true and falſe 
worſhip. But as to the article of vice, there never 
was. any more interregnum there among the Jews, any 
more than in other countries, and conſequently the 
devil always kept a footing in the petty conqueſts re- 
covered by the good party. A happy revolution was 
ſcen at Chrilt's birth; his Miracles, his Goſpel, and 
his Apoſtles, gained noble conqueſts. The devils 
empire then ſuffered a very great blow ; he was dif- 
poſſeſſed of a conſiderable part of the earth; however, 
he was not drove fo entirely from it, but he continued 
to have a great: number of correſpondents and crea- 
tures ; he maintained himſelf in it by the abomina- 


rally true. 


and 


ble herefies which he ſpread up and down; the vices 
were never drove entirely from it, and they ſoon re- 
turned to it as in trium Errors, ſchiſms, diſputes 
and cabals infinuated themſelves, with the fatal train 
of ſhameful paffions which uſually attend upon them. 
The hereſies, ſuperſtitions, violent attempts, frauds, 
extortions, and impurities that appeared in the whole 
Chriſtian world, during ſeveral Centuries, are things 
which I can deſcribe but .imperfeAtly, though I was 
more elegant than Tully. What Virgil ſaid is lite- 


Non mihi fi linguæ centum fint oraque centum 

Ferrea vox, omnes ſcelerum comprendere forma: 

— — peffim 59). 

« Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues 

And throats of braſs, inſpir'd with iron lungs, 

I could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat“ 
D&zyvpen. 


(59) Virg. An. 
lib. 6. ver. 625. 


Thus whilſt the devil reigned fingly out of the 
bounds of the Chriſtian world, he diſputed the ground 
ſo ſtoutly in Chriſtendom, that the progreſs of his 
arms was greatly ſuperior to the progreſs of thoſe of 


truth and virtue. A ſtop was put to them, and he 


even was drove back in the ſixteenth Century, but 

what he loſt on one ſide he gained on the other ; what 

he cannot effect by lies, he does by the corruption of 

manners. There is no aſylum, no fortreſs, in which 

he does not ſhew his power in that reſpect. If we 

leave ſociety, and ſhut our ſelves up in monaſteries, 

he will follow us thither ; he will therein inſinuate in- 

trigues, envy, factions, or, if he can do no worſe, 

lewdneſs; this laſt reſource is almoſt infallible. Di- 

abeli virtus in lumbis eft, i. e. The devil's power is | 

in the loins,” ſays St. Jerom (60). A modern au- (60) Montaigne, 

thor aſſerts, that in the places where Popery is ſtill pre. Mois, lib. 3. cap. 

dominant, there is no true piety . . . . and that there P'S . 134. 

is ſcarce more true virtue in Italy and Spain than in 

Turkey (61). He fays in another book (62), that it is (61) Jurieu, 

notorious and publicly acknowledged, that all the con- vrai Syfteme de 

vent: in Spain and Portugal are places of proſtitution, © Ealiſe, bag · m. 

and when chance happens to draw up the curtain, to 2175 

give us a fight of what is doing in the convents in (62) Eſprit de 

France, we perceive that they behave a little better Mr. Arnaud, 

outwardly, but that they are as impure, within, as n. 2. Pas 397» 

elſewhere, He ſpares the Proteſtants a little more ; | 

but he nevertheleſs ſays (63), that there is an extreme (63) See Abbe 

corruption among them; and that it is fo general, 3 h 

that the diſorder prevails not only among the Prot, 175 Jane w_ 

ants of France, but alſo among thoſe of England, in 244. He quotes 

the Kingdoms of the North, and the German Pro- 7 Avis aux Pro- 

vinces; that the Princes and Sovereigns of thoſe coun. H de ZA. 

tries ſtudy nothing but their political intereſts ; that 95 0 A, cnn 
| ; | g pre fixed to Pre- 

the people have no piety, and the paſtors remiſs. jd legitime 

That a prodigious indifference, in general, with re- contre le Papiſme, 

ſpect to Religion, is ſeen in thoſe countries; that the | | 

Princes pay no regard to truth (64) ; that the Engliſh (64) Ibid. p. 258. 


women are debauched to the laſt degree; aud that 4%%'n8 the lame. 


the Proteſtant Provinces in Germany are immerſed in — 8 
ſuch a riotous excels as quite debaſes and brutalizes 
them. Though ſome may think that the author has 
exaggerated in theſe deſcriptions, it nevertheleſs muſt 
be owned that the corruption of manners among Chri- 
ſtians is deplorable. 

Obſerve the two following circumſtances. There 
is as great a proportion, at leaſt, of war among 
Chriſtians as peace. In ſpeaking thus I confine my 
ſelf to Chriſtianity, for with reſpe& to the infidel Na- 
tions, I need not mention them, they being always in 
the devil's ſervice, and under his empire, and the 
uſurper reigns over them undiſturbed. It cannot be 
denied but that war is the devil's time, and, as it were, 
his turn for reigning ; for not to mention the acts of 
violence and debauchery which are committed on 
thoſe occaſions, every individual concerned in war 
muſt neceſſarily profeſs not to ſuffer any injury; he 


muſt either leave his profeſſion, or revenge an affront. 


Now this is manifeſtly withdrawing from under the 
empire of Chriſt Jeſus, and going over to the other 
party. Peaceful times do not ſeem IRE the 
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devil's empire, and yet it is greatly ſo; for Nations, 
in proportion as they enrich themſelves, become more 
voluptuous, and immerſe themſelves fill more and 
more in luxury and effeminacy, 


| | Nunc patimur longæ pacis mala, ſavior armis 
(65) Jun. Luxuria incubuit, victumgue ukiſcitur orbem (65). 
Sat. ©, ver. 29 1. | 
We ſuffer all th' inveterate ills of peace, 
r* And waſtful riot, whoſe deſtructive charms 
«* Revenge the vanquiſh'd world, of our victorious 
ek 1 TY Drvyven, 


My other remark is more deciſive. Both the Roman 
Catholics and Proteſtants agree, that there are but very 
few perſons who eſcape damnation. They fave only 
the orthodox who lead good lives, and repent of their 

. crimes in their expiring moments. They do not deny 
but that habitual finners may be ſaved, in caſe they 
repent ſincerely on their death - beds, but then they 
aſſert that nothing is leſs common than ſuch a repent- 
ance. According to this it is plain, that perhaps a 
million of men may be damned, in compariſon of one 
who is ſaved. Now the war which is waged between God 
and the devil is for the conqueſt of ſouls. It is there- 
fore certain that the devil is victorious; he wins all 
the damned, and loſes only the few ſouls who are pre- 
deſtinated to paradiſe. He therefore is victor prælio, 
& wither bell; i. e. Conqueror in the battle, and 

e conqueror in war;“ for having inſpired mankind 
with infinitely more bad actions, than Jeſus Chriſt 
has good ones, he was ſuperior during the battle, and 
as he makes moſt men die in impenitence, he pre- 
(66) That is, ſerves the greateſt part of his conqueſts (66). Death 
what he had con- puts an end to the war ; Chriſt Jeſus does not fight 


quered by mak- to force away the dead from him. We therefore muſt ſay 


fall, all whoſe 


devil. 


ing the firſt man that this war ends to the advantage of the devil ; 


poſterity became, What he claimed is yielded and given up to him. I 
from that time, am ſenſible that he himſelf will be eternally puniſhed 
a ſlave to the for his victories; but this circumſtance, ſo far from 
obſcuring my poſition, viz. that moral evil ſurpaſſes 
the good, only makes it more. indiſputable ; for the 


devils, in the midſt of the flames, will curſe the name 


of God, and make the damned curſe it eternally ; 
conſequently more creatures will hate God than love 
him. Beſides, the queſtion in this remark was pro- 
parly only about the ſtate of things during this 
life. ; 

J am poſſeſſed of an Italian book intitled, Monar- 
chia del noſtro Signor Gieſu Chriſto, 1. e. The Mo- 
«© narchy of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt,” by Giovaun 
Antonio Panthera Parentino, and printed at Venice in 
1573. The author of it gives the hiſtory of the 
battles fought by the devil againſt Chriſt, from the 
beginning of the world till the Mahometan times. 

He makes but a tranſient mention of the attempts 
in which Lucifer was triumphant, but ſets forth am- 
ply, and without omitting ſo much as one, thoſe 
which have failed; ſuch as the deſigns of deſtroying 

Abraham's deſcendants in Egypt ; the attempts againit 
David, againſt the Maccabees, the perſon of Chriſt 
&c. This is juſt as if a perſon, who was looking over 
perſons playing, ſhould take an account only of what 

{67) Mr. Fov- was loſt (67) ; it would appear, from ſuch a calcula- 
quet, tom. 1. of tion, that the greateſt winner had loſt all his money. 


| the ſequel of his "Thijs is an emblem of the conduct of ſeveral hiſtori- 


f mpl : . 9 
flute re geckion, n ans ; their nation appears always victorious, becauſe 


occaſion of thoſe they Exhibit none but the fortunate events. 
who computed I mult obſerve, that all the particulars I have juſt 
only his expences, now been obſerving, are delivered daily from the 
but nor What Be pulpit, and that without any deſign of derogating 
from the almighty power of the Word made fleſh. No 
more is meant by it, which alſo is my opinion, 
than that man is, by his nature, ſo ſtrongly inclined 
to evil, that if we except only the few, who are elect- 


ed, all the reſt of mankind live and die in the ſervice 


of the wicked ſpirit, ſo that the paternal care of God 
to ſave them cannot eradicate their wickedneſs, nor 
bring them to repentance. 
IE] His meaning was, that the faveets of life are not 
equal to its bitters.) "Thoſe, who are of the contrary 


opinion, build chiefly on the compariſon between. 


ſickneſs and health. Very few perſons, of what age 
| 2 


XEN 


and his meaning was, that the ſweets of life 


are not equal to its bitters [F]. Many are 
nt 1 os perſuaded 


ſoever we ſuppoſe them, but can compute infinitely 

more days of health than of indiſpoſitioa ; and there 

are many people who, during twenty years, have not 

had a fortnight's ſickneſs, all the times of their indiſ- 

poſition being, put together. However, this compari- 

ſon is fallacious (68) ; for health, conſidered in itſelf, (68) See the ar. 
is rather an indolence than a ſenſation of pleaſure ; it ticle PERICLES 
is rather a bare exemption from evil than a good, r 
whereas ſickneſs is ſomething much ſtronger than the 

privation of pleaſure ; it is a poſitive ſtate, which 

plunges the ſoul into a ſenſation of ſuffering, and op- 

preſſes it with grief. Some perſon (69) bas ſaid very (69) 7 believe ;: 
judiciouſly, æuhen health is alone, it is a good that ts is Mademiiſcite 
not very flrongly felt, and ſometimes only makes us POT 


wiſh more ardently for ſuch pleaſures as «ve cannot 


enjoy. To employ a compariſon of the Schoo)men ; 

theſe ſay that porous bodies contain little matter under 

a large extent; and that denſe bodies contain a great 

deal of matter in a little extent (jo). We muſt infer, (70) Rarur: en, 
agreeably to this principle, that there is more matter 9994 ub magna 
in three foot of water than in two thouſand five hun- ene parum 
dred foot of air. Such is the emblem of ſickneſs and inks wad ub ; 
health. Sickneſs re ſembles denſe bodies, and health parva 3 
porous bodies. Health is diffuſed over a great number multum continet 
of years, and yet it contains but little good. Sickneſs trie. 

is ſpread only over a few days, and yet includes a 

great deal of evil. Had we ſcales to weigh a fickneſs 

of a fortnight's continuance, againſt a ſeries of health 

for ſo many years, the ſame would be found as when we 

weigh a bag of feathers againſt a piece of lead. We 

ſee, on one hand, a body which fills a large ſpace, 

and, on the other, a very little body. Nevettheleſs, 

there is not more weight under this large ſpace than in 

the little. Let us beware therefore of the miſtake we 

might fall into, in the compariſon between ſickneſs 

and health, from the extent of the latter, It may be 

objected to me, that health is valuable, not only be- 

cauſe it exempts us from a very great evil, but alſo, 

becauſe of the liberty it gives us to taſte a thouſand 

ſprightly and very ſenſible pleaſures. I grant all this; 

but we mult likewiſe conſider, that as there are two 

kinds of evil to which we are obnoxious ; it ſecures us 

only from the. one, and leaves us quite expoſed to the 

other. We are expoſed to pain and ſorrow, two 

ſcourges of ſo dreadful a nature, that we cannot de- 

termine which is the worſt, The fineſt fluſh of health 

cannot ſecure us from grief. Now grief is a paſſion 

which pours in upon us through a thouſand channels, 

and is of the nature of denſe bodies ; it includes a 

great deal of matter in a narrow compaſs : the evil is 

there heaped up, crowded, and preſſed down in it. 

One hour's uneaſineſs contains more evil, than there is 

good in the ſpace of ſix or ſeven pleaſant days. I was 

lately told of a man, who had killed himſelf, after 

three or four weeks uneaſineſs. He had laid his ſword 

every night under his bolſter, in hopes of having the 

courage to diſpatch himſelf, when the darkneſs ſhould 

increaſe his ſorrow, but his heart failed him ſeveral 

nights together; but at laſt he was unable to bear up 

any longer under his grief, and he cut the veins of 

his arm. I aflert that all the pleaſures, which this 

man had enjoyed thirty years together, would not 

equal the evils, which tormented him during the laſt 

month of his life, were they weighed in ſcales that 

were true. I would have my reader confider my 

compariſon between porous and denſe bodies, and call 

to mind, that the good things of this life are leſs 

good, than the evils are evil. Evils are commonly 

more unmixed than good things; the vivacious ſen- 

ſation of a pleaſure is not laſting, it is ſoon palled, 

and is followed by diſtaſte. | 
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Omnium quidem ſatietas eſt, & ſomni, & amoris 
Cantuſque dulcis & egregie ſaltationis (71), 

The ſenſe is, 
The beſt of things beyond their meaſure cloy ; 
„ Sleep's balmy bleſſing, love's endearing joy; 
% The feaſt, the dance.” | 


(7 1) Homer, 
Iliad, lib. 11 
ver. 630. See a 
like reflection of 
PINDAR, is 
Citation (4) of 
Porz. the laſt article of 
BERENI CE. 


T hat 


8 v4 ad on, PP"—_ 


(72) Euripedes, in 
Medea, ver 

1228 and 1230, 
page m. 327. iays 
the ſame. | 


cap. 40. pag · m. 
62. Mr. du Ron- 
del pointed out 


ricle of 


E. 


this paſſage to me. = 


"7 


perſuaded of the truth of this, and do not want plauſible reaſons, as will be ſeen below. 


That which appeared to us as a great bleſſing, when 
we did not enjoy it, makes a faint impreſſion upon 
us when we are poſſeſt of it. Thus we acquire with 
a thouſand pains and uneaſineſſes a thing which, 
when once poſſeſſed, gives us but an inconſiderable 
joy; commonly the | of loſing what we poſſeſs, 
ſarpaſſes all the ſweets of enjoyment. | 

A very beautiful paſſage in Pliny was pointed out 
to me, which ſtrongly confirms the reflections I made 


above: Si verum facere judicium volumus, ac repudi- 


ata omni fortune ambitione decernere, mortalium nemo 
eſt felix (72). Abunde igitur, atque indulgenter fortuna 
decidit cum eo, qui jure dici non infelix poteſt. Yuippe 


ut alia non fint, certe, ne laſſeſcat fortuna, metus eft : 


quo ſemel recepto, ſolida felicitas non t. Quid quod 


nemo mortalium omnibus horis ſapit ? utinamque falſum 
hoc, & non a vate dictum quam plurimi judicent ! Vana 
mortalitas, & ad circumſcribendum ſeipſam ingenioſa, 
computat more Thracie gentis : que calculos colore di- 
inctos, pro experimento cujuſque diet in urnam condit, 
ac ſupremo die ſeparatos dinumerat, atque ita de quogue 
pronunciat. Quid quod ifte calculi candore illo laudatus 


dies, originem mali habuit ? Quam multos accepta af- 
| flixere imperia ; quam multos bona perdidere, & ultimis 


merſere ſuppliciis ? iſta nimirum bona, fi cui inter illa 
hora in gaudio fuit. lia eff profecto, alius de alio ju- 
dicat dies, & tamen ſupremus de omnibus: ideoque nullis 


credendum eft. Quid quod bona malis paria non ſunt, 


etiam pari numero: nec letitia ulla minimo mærore 
penſanda ? Heu van a & imprudens diligentia ! numerus 
dierum comparatur : ubi queritur pondus (73). i. e. 
<«« If we are deſirous of forming a true judgment of 
„things, and of being altogetizer unprejudiced by the 
ce blandiſhments of fortune, we muſt pronounce that 
no man is happy. Fortune has been very indulgent, 


„ and liberal of her favours to thoſe who cannot 
* juſtly be called unhappy. For thoſe, who are called 


happy, are afraid leſt ſhe ſhould afterwards frown 


upon them, and where ſuch a fear prevails, there 


« is no ſolid felicity. What ſhall we think of the 
« following reflection, that no man is wiſe at all 
« times? Would to God this was falſe, and that moſt 
«« people did not conſider it as pronounced by an ora- 
«« cle! How vain are mankind, and how ingenious 


sin ſetting bounds to themſelves ! they computing 


<« after the manner of the Thracians, who uſed to put 


% various coloured pebbles every day into an urn, to try 
the fortune of that day, and at laſt ſeparating them, 


<«« counted: over the pebbles of each colour, and from 
<< thence formed a judgment of their future years. 
« What! ſhall that day which was diſtinguiſhed by a 
* white pebble, give riſe to evil? What ſorrow have 
% many, by accepting of power, brought upon them- 
« ſelves; what numbers have been undone by blel- 
*«« ſings, and reduced to the utmoſt miſery ? thoſe very 


e bleſſings which a little before were the only ſubject 
* of their joy. This is certain, one day judges of 


„ another, and the laſt of all the reſt, for which rea- 
«« ſon we cannot rely on any of them, What ſhall 
«« we think of the following remark, that the bleſ- 


s {ings we receive are not equivalent to the evils, not 
even in number; and that no kind of delight can 


«« compenſate for the leait ſorrow ? Alas! how vain 
«« and imprudent is our diligence ! we conſider our 


«« days according to their number, whereas we ſhould 


have regard to the weight and nature of them.“ 1 
have met with another, which contains a lively deſeri p- 
tion of the ill ſide of good things. I mean of ſuch 
as are common to all men; ina word, I mean bodily 
pleaſures. Quid autem de corporis voluftatibus loquar, 


guarum appetentia quidem plena eſt anxietatis, ſatietas 


vero pœnitentiæ? Quantas illæ morbos, quam intolera- 


bileis dolores, quaſi tum quendam fructum nequitie fruenti- 


um ſolent referre corporibus! . . . . Triſteis wero eſſe 
voluptatum ęxitus, quiſquis reminiſci libidinum ſuarum 
wolet, intelliget... . «+ bo | 


Habet omni. hoc voluptas, 
Stimulis agit fruenteis, 
Apiumque par wvolantum, 
Li grata mella fudit, 


{a} 


Re | © "op 


N 


Thoſe 


Fugit, & nimis tenaci 
Ferit icta corda morſu (74). 


i. e. © What occaſion have I to mention corporeal 
** pleaſures, the defire of which is a ſeries of anxiety, 
and the ſatiety followed by repentance ? How great 
* a number of diſeaſes, what racking pains do they 
* bring upon the body; as ſo many fruits of wicked- 
„ nels? . . . But any man, who reflects on his own 
* luſts, will eafily find, that pieaſures end in pain.. 


«© Pleaſure for ever ſtimulates the mind: 

Like as the bee, who when he roves around, 
And ſheds his grateful honey, ſwiftly flies, 
„gut leaves his ſting which gives the ſharpeſt pain.“ 


In this manner Boetius introduces Philoſophy ſpeaking 
to him. It appears by this diſcourſe, that if anxiety 
precedes the enjoyment of pleaſure; diſguſt and repent- 
ance follow cloſe after it. A vaſt number of authors 
take notice of this unhappy concomitance; or, to ſpeak 
more intelligibly, of this connexion between pleaſure 
and uncaſineſs. I cited the two following, in the for- 
mer edition | a 


Uſque adeo nulli eſt fincera voluptas, 


Sollicitique aliguid lætis interwenit (75). (75) Ovid. Me- 
| tam. lib. 7. ver. 


But mortal bliſs will never come ſincere; 7553 


«© Pleaſure may lead, but pains bring up the rear.” 
| TaTe. 
Medio de fonte leporum | 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipfis floribus angat (+). 


For ſtill ſome bitter thought deſtroys 
His fancied mirth ; and poiſons all his joys.” 
| CREECH, 


The third paſſage is from Antiphanes : 


"Ev A abr d ye vdr, Bd T0 
Hob tvers, mAnoivy mY %) To NUTT. ai Yar 13ovH6 
Ovx i TOW aviQy tunes WIL, M axogles” attarc 
auc g Too, 


Wherever pleaſures are, pain is at hand: 
For pleaſures (ſuch our fate!) ne'er come alone, 
But ever are with pain and toil attended.“ 


Let us alſo notice of the following circumſtance ; we 
not only are afraid of loſing what we enjoy; but we 
likewiſe have the uneaſineſs to ſee other perſons equal 
or {urpais us; and that others will ſoon be able to e- 
qual or go beyond us, and afterwards get before us. 
Obſerve, that to prove that good is not ſo completely 
good as evil is evil, I did not make ule of the following 
reaſon, viz. that mankind ſeldom make a right uſe of the 
favours of fortune; that they commonly lead to great 
infelicities, and therefore, that we may ſay they are 
not favours, but a ſnare. Munera iſia fortune putatis ? 
inſidiæ ſunt. Quiſuis noſtrum tutam agere vitam volet, 
quantum plurimum poteſt iſta wiſcata beneficia devitet, in 
guibus hoc guogue miſerrimi fallimur, habere nos puta- 
mus, habemur (76). I omitted, I ſay, this reaſon, be- 
cauſe I do not here conſider the cauſes or occaſions of 
good and evil, but good and evil in themſelves. By 
the way, it would be departing from the- ſtate of the 
queſtion, to ſay that man afflicts himſelf unjuſtly ; for 


the queſtion here is not to know whether his uneaſi- 


neſſes are rational, or the effect of weakneſs, but to 


know if he has uneaſineſſes. This very thing, viz. a 


man's being grieved without a cauſe, and making him- 
ſelf unhappy by his own fault, is an evil. 
We muſt confeſs with Seneca, when we confider the 


multiplicity of good things which nature beſtows upon 
us, and the inexhauſtible induſtry with which mankind 


diverſify their pleaſures, and diſcover the ſources of 
them ; that God, not ſatisfied with providing for our 
wants, has provided us wherewith to live deliciouſly. 
Unde hac inumerabilia oculos, aureis, animum mulcentia ? 
unde illa luxuriam quogue inſtruens copia ?: Neque enim 

| | necelſitatibus. 


Mm m 


lib. 3. Proſa 7. 
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(74) Boetius, de 
Confol. Pbiliſerb. 


page m. 61. 


(1) Loeret. lib. 
4+ ver. 1127. 


(76) Seneca, 
Epiſt. 3. 
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Thoſe even who acknowledge that nature has furniſhed mankind with a numberleſs mul. 


neceſſitatibus tantummodo noſtris proviſum eft : uſque in 

delicias amamur. Tot arbufta, non uno modo frugiftra, tot 

herbæ ſalutares, tot warietates ciborum, per totum annum 

digeſtæ, ut inerti quoque fortuita terre alimenta præ- 

berent. Jam animalia omnis generis, alia in ficeo ſolidb- 

que, alia in humido innaſcentia, alia per ſublime dimiſſa: 

| ut omnis rerum nature pars tributum aliquod nobis confer- 

(77) Seneca, de ret (77). + . Unde 2 palatum tuum ſaporibus exqui- 


Beneficiis, lib. 4. fitis ultra ſatietatem laceſſentia ? unde hec irritamenta 


cap. 5. Compare jam laſſæ voluptatis ? unde iſta quits, in qua putreſcis, ac 


hw 3 marces ? Nenne fi gratus es, dices, 


cero below, cita- 3 

. eus nobis hæc otia fecit (78): 

article PERI- 

W 8 i. e. Whence is it that we have theſe numberleſs 

(78) Seneca, ibid. things to delight the eye, the ear, and the mind ? 

Cap. 6, «© Why are there ſo many things to ſupply alſo our 

| « luxury? Nor has care been taken only with regard 

4% to the neceſſities of life, but likewiſe to give us 
things that delight and charm. So great a number 
« of trees which are fruitfal in various manners: ſo 
«© many ſalutary herbs; ſo great a diverſity of vi- 
« ands, ſupplied in every part of the year, ſo that 
„“ the earth might produce ſufficient, by her ca- 
«© ſual produce, to ſupport the indolent. So ma- 
« ny animals of all kinds, ſome brought forth on 
« the earth, others in the waters, others ſent from 
«« the ſkies, that every part of nature might pay tri- 
* bute to mankind ? . . . Whence is it, that there are 
« ſo many Ts dainties, that provoke our appetite 
« even after ſatiety ? Whence thoſe blandiſhments to 
« excite and awaken pleaſure, when tired and ſpent ? 
© Whence that eaſe and reſt, in which we are immerſed 
« and conſumed ? Would not a thankful man ſay, 


% To God alone we all theſe bleſſings owe.” 


All that Seneca ſays in this part of his treatiſe de be- 


| (79) Thave quot- neficiis is very true; but does not Pliny (79), on the 


- 2 other hand, aſſure us, that nature makes us purchaſe 


citation (49). See her Preſents at the expence of ſo many ſufferings, that 

Socrates's words it is doubtful whether ſhe deſerves more properly to be 

in the rem. [CJ]. called a mother or a ſtep- dame? To reconcile theſe 

| | two authors, we muſt conſult what divinity teaches us 

with reſpect to the oeconomy of God, as the father and 

as judge of mankind. Theſe two relations require 

man to feel both good and evil ; but the queſtion is 

whether the evil ſurpaſſes the good ; and I believe no- 

thing can be done in this matter but to form opinions 

and conjectures about it. Many ſay, that moſt peo- 

ple who are a little advanced in years, are like la 

Mothe le Vayer, who would not willingly have gone 

through the ſame good, and the ſame_evil he had met 

3 with during his life (80). If this be ſo, we muſt ſup- 
e article 

AYER, and Poſe, that every one finds, that, upon the whole, the 

compare what Pleaſures he has enjoyed do not equal the uneaſineſſes 


| was ſaid of Cicero and ſorrows he has met with. 1 do not aſſert, that 
in the article no man is contented with his condition (81) ; for this 


TULLIA, re- is not a proof that every perſon conſiders bimſels leſs 


bappy than unhappy. An undoubted fat is contained 
(31) Horat. lib. in the following verſes of Horace, 


| I. Sat. 1. init. 


Dui fit, Mecænas ut nemo, quam fibi fortem 
Seu ratio dederit, ſeu fors objecerit, ills 
Contentus wivat ? laudet diverſa ſequentes ? 


«© My Lord, whence comes it, that with wav'ring 

| thought, | ws 

We thus neglect what once with care we ſought ? 
That none can eaſy, none content can live, 

* With what their reaſon choſe, or fate would give?“ 

| | Horace tranſlated by ſeveral 

hands printed for Tonſon. 


Four inconveniencies intermixed with twenty conveni- 
ences, would be apt to make a man wiſh for another 
condition; I mean ſuch a ſtate that had no inconve- 
niency ; or where he ſhould find but one or two with 
forty conveniencies. On the other hand, no one muſt 
awe 2 object, as Lactantius does (82), that mankind are fo 
words in the arti- delicate that they complain of the leaſt evil, as though 
cle TULLIA, it ſwallowed up all the good things they had enjoyed : 


citation (83). for it is nothing to the purpoſe te conſider here, what 


' tituce 


the abſolute quantity of good and evil ſent to man may 
be in itſelf ; we muft conſider only the relative quality ; 
or, to expreſs my ſelf more clearly, we mult con- 
ſider only the ſenſation of the foul. A very great 
good in it ſelf, which ſhould excite but a very 
moderate pleaſure, ought to be conſidered . only as a 
moderate or indifferent pleaſure ; but a little evil in it 
ſelf, which ſhould excite an inſupportable uneaſineſs, 
grief or pain, ought to be conſidered as a very great 
evil; ſo that, in order that a man may be ſaid to be 
leſs happy than anhappy, it is _— if he has three 
evils with thirty bleflings ; in caſe theſe three evils in 
themſelves, though ever ſo little in themſelves, give 
him as much uneaſineſs as the thirty bleſſings, how 
great ſoever in themſelves, give him pleaſure. The go- 
vernment of a province is, in itſelf, a greater good 
than a ribband ; and nevertheleſs, if a Duke ſhould 
feel more joy in receiving a ribband from his miſtreſs, 
than in obtaining the government of a province from 
his King, I ſay that a ribband with reſpe& to him, 
would be a greater good than a government. By a 
parity of reaſoning, it would be a geater evil for him 


to be deprived of this ribband, than to be removed 


from his government, in caſe he felt greater uneaſineſs 
in being deprived of this ribband, than in loſing his em- 

loyment : for which reaſon, no perſon can very well 
judge of the happineſs or infelicity of his neighbour. 


Felicitas cui præcipua fuerit homini non eft humani judicii : 


cum proſperitatem ipſam alius alio modo & ſuopte ingenio 


quiſque terminet (83). We do not know what another 


feels ; all we know is the external cauſes of good and 6. n. 


evil, which cauſes are not always proportionable to 
their effects: thoſe which ſeem to us ſmall, often pro- 
duce a ftrong ſenſation ; and thoſe which appear to 


us great, often produce only a faint ſenſation ; the fol- 


lowing words of Tacitus are ſpoke like an oracle. Ne- 
que mala vel bona que vulgus putet : multos qui conflic- 
tari adverſis videantur, beatos, ac pleroſque guamguam 
magnas per opes miſerrimos, fi illi grauem fortunam con- 
flanter tolerent, hi proſpera inconſulte utantur (84). i. e. 
* Thoſethings are not good and evil, which the genera- 
*« lity of mankind conſider as ſuch ; for many are 
« really happy, who ſeem to ſtruggle with misfortunes, 
« if they bear up with fortitude againſt them ; as on 
ic the other hand, many are miſerable in the midſt of 
* riches, if they are inconſiderate in their proſperity.” 


(84) Tacit. Au. 
lib. 6. cap. 22. 


We muſt only extend the ſignification of the word 


inconſulte, in order that it may include the diſpoſition 
or complexion, whence people poſſeſs, with uneaſineſs 
or without joy, the favours of fortune. | 
All this ſhews, that no perſon can judge with cer- 
tainty, whether his neighbour's fate has been drawn out 


of Homer's two veſſels (85), in ſuch a manner, that the ($5) See the arti- 


quality of bleflings, may be greater, or as great, as © 


that of evil. All we can ſay with full certainty is, 
that no man's fate was ever drawn wholly out of the 
good veſſel. On this occaſion I ſhall quote a beautiful 
paſſage from Pauſanias, viz. a reflection he made, upoy 
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hearing that one Aglaus had been all his life-time a | 
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dees (86). i. e. I cannot very readily give credit 
to what I was told in Pſophis, with regard to Aglaus, 
«« an inhabitant of that city, in the reign of Croeſus King 
« of the Lydians ; viz. that this Aglaus's life had been 
one perpetual ſeries of ſelicity. For as one man 
«<< may meet with fewer difficulties and misfortunes 
% than thoſe who lived at the ſame time with him, as 
one ſhip may be leſs buffeted by ſtorms ; fo I can 
* ſcarce believe, that any man was ever totally un- 
«« vexed with trouble, and calamities; as no one re- 
« members a ſhip to have ever enjoyed propitious 
„ winds. Homer ſeems to be of this opinion, when 
« he ſays that two veſſels or urns are placed by Ju- 


3 piter, 


($6) Pauſanias, 
lib. 8. Pag · 250. 
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others. 


titude of conyeniencies, and made all things for his uſe, confidered him, in another 
| reſpect, 


© piter, the one containing bleſſings, the other evils. 
„This he had been told by Apolio of Delphi, who 
declared Homer himſelf to be both happy and un- 
„happy, as being born to each kind of fate, a good 
and a bad.“ As this Aglaus was living in Crœſus's 
time, it is no wonder Solon omitted him, when he told 
that Monarch of three men whom he thought happy 
(87) Plutarch- (87); for he imagined that no one could deſerve this 
in Solone, p. 93* title, unleſs he was ſecure againſt the inconſtancy of 
fortune; and that no one, during this life, was fecure 
from this inconſtancy. Had Solon declared, that the 
three men in queſtion had never been ſuſceptible of 
(39) See Pauſa- grief or pain, he would have miſtook (89) ; and ated 
nias's words, paß. in à manner repugnant to that depth of good ſenſe, 
$6, which prompted him to ſeek ſome examples of felicity, 
not in Crœſus's Court, but among perſons of an ordi- 

. nary condition. 
Parnczs and It is certain that thoſe who would ſeek for perſons 
great men are who had met with more happineſs than infelicity, 
leß hagpy than would find ſuch rather among peaſants or mean arti- 
. ficers, than among Kings and Princes (go). Read the 
(90) See Horace, following words of a great man. You imagine then 


| Epod. Ode 2. that diſſatisfactions and the moſt killing uneaſineſſes 


«© are not concealed beneath purple; or that a king- 
«« dom is an univerſal remedy to all evils ; a balm that 
«« ſoftens them, and a charm that inchants them. 
«© Whereas, by the courſe of divine providence, which 
5 can counterpoize the moſt exalted conditions, their 
«« grandeur, which we admire at a diſtance, as ſome- 
« thing above man, affects leſs perſons who are born 
« in it, or confounds itſelf in its plenty; on the con- 
*« trary, great perſons are more ſtrongly ſenſible of af- 
* flictions, and are the more affected with them, as 
_ — Theſe are the two ſources of the infelicity of the great; 
finer.) oration of habitual felicity of their condition makes them very 


| (91) James Be- they are leſs — — to withſtand them (91).“ 


lara Thereſa of inſenſible to bleſſings, and extremely affected with evils. 
' Auſtria, Queen If they receive one piece of bad news, and three of 


of France, pag» good; they will be very lightly affefted with the hap- 
7hs V9 pineſs of the latter, but ſtrongly with the infelicity of 
7 the former. Can it then be poſſible for them to be 

free from uneaſineſs? Are any of their proſperous 

events unmixed with misfortunes ? If we read the ſe- 

veral actions performed by Guſtavus in Germany, we 

| ſhall find fo great a ſuperiority of fortune as has very 

few examples; and yet we ſee ſo great an intermixture 

of diſadvantageous incidents, that it will be very plain 

(92) He was ob- he met with many uneaſineſſes (92). If we even take 
a „it for granted, that the victories gained in ſome pro- 
againſt hol, who vinces, do not correſpond with the loſſes which are 
blamed him for ſuffered in others; we ſhall have reaſon to believe that 


not preventing joy is not pure and unmixed. It is ruffled by an 
the taking of 


Modder -- hundred importunate refleQions ; a General imagines 


that the attack was made too ſoon or too late ; he 
loſt too great a number of men ; he did not take ad- 
vantage of the diſorder and confuſion of the vanquiſh- 
ed ; he gave them time to recover from their fright ; 
| he imagines, that had he acted in another manner he 
would have gained more ſolid advantages. How many 
Generals have paſſed very uneaſy nights, after com- 
plete victories ? They perceive that they owe it to ſome 
lucky chance, to ſome fault committed by the enemy, 
and ſometimes to their own miſtakes. They are ſenſi- 
ble that they have not done all they could do. They 
are afraid of the remarks of experienced perſons, and 
the malicious reflections of their enemies. In a word, 
they cannot praiſe themſelves inwardly, nor be pleaſed 
with the applauſes which are beſtowed upon them. 
This diſturbs and tortures them. Their conſciences, 
ſometimes quite inſenſible with regard to the tranſgreſ- 
fions of the divine will, is ſurprizingly active with 
regard to the tranſgreſſions of the laws of war, and 
the non-obſervance of the rules which a very able Ge- 
neral would have followed. I muſt obſerve that the 
happieſt Princes, whether with reſpe& to the gaining 
of battles or taking cities, are moſt ſenſibly affected 
with the defeat of an army, or the raiſing of a ſiege. 
A long ſeries of adverſities hardens others ; but theſe 
become almoſt inſenſible to good ſucceſs, and are inh- 
nitely affected with the leaſt misfortunes. Auguſtus is an 
inſtance of this. He gained, on a thouſand occaſions, 
the moſt ſolid and moſt ſplendid victories he could 
have wiſhed, over his enemies, and met ſeldom or 


N 


never with ill fortune; but the loſs of three legions 
ſpread ſo deep a gloom over his ſoul, that we may 
affirm he ſuffered more pain on that occafion, than ten 
victories had given him pleaſure. Read the following 
paſſage. Graves ignominias cladeſque, ſays Suetonius, 
after making a long enumeration of the proſperous 
events of this Emperor, duas omnino, nec alibi quam in 
Germania, accepit, Lollianam, & Farianam : jed Lol: 
lianam majoris infamie quam detrimenti » Varianam 
hene exitiabilem tribus legionibus, cum duce, lepatiſque, 
& auxiliis omnibus cafis, Hac nunciata, excubias per 
urbem indixit, ne quis tumultus exfifteret : & Prefidibus 
provinciarum propagavit imperium, ut & d periti; & 
afſuetis farii continerentur. Vovit & magnos ludes Jovi 
Opt. Max. Si REMPUBLICAM IN MELIOREM STA- 
TUM VERTISSET : quod faftum Cimbrico Marſicoque 
bells erat. Ales namque conflernatum ferunt, ut per con- 
tinuos menſes barba capilloque fummiſſo, caput interdum 
foribus illideret, wociferans : Quintili Vare, legiones 
redde : diemque cladis quotannis maſtum habuerit ac lu- 
gubrem (93). i. e. He (Auguſtus) had only two (93) Sueton. in 
heavy diſgraces, viz. the overthrow of Lollius and **89fto, cap. 23. 
Varus, which happened in Germany. Lollius's de- 
« feat was of more infamy than loſs ; but that of 
* Varius was quite deſtructive; the three legions being 
„ cut to pieces, with the General, the Legates, 
„and all the auxiliaries. Advice being brought of 
this, the Emperor commanded that guards ſhould 
be poſted in different parts of the city, to prevent 
* tumults; enlarging at the ſame time the power of 
«© the Governors of the provinces, to prevent the allies 
from making any diſturbance. He vowed to inſti- 
< tute ſolemn games in honour of almighty ſove, Ro- 
* VIDED HE WOULD SMILE UPON THE COMMON 
«© WEAL, AND BETTER ITS CONDITION ; whick 
% was alſo done in the war with the Cimbri and Marſi. 
« It is ſaid Auguſtus was ſo prodigioufly affected with 
* this loſs, that he neglected his beard and hair du- | 
« ring ſeveral months; and ſometimes beating his (94) Ser Pliny, 
e head againſt the wall, would cry aloud ; Varus, give lib. 7. cap. 44+ 
* me back my legions ; and that he kept the.anniver- 9) Rem. [7] 
«« ſary of this ſlaughter, as a day of forrow and mourn- of his article. 
„ing.“ We cannot have a better proof than in Au- (96) Rem. [S] of 
guſtus, that we are not to look upon thrones, in order his article. 
to find happy perſons ; for if any Monarch was ever | 
favoured by fortune, it was Auguſtus ; and nevertheleſs (%) Rem. [T] 
the catalogue of his griefs (94) is fo long, that every of his article. 
one muſt conclude from thence, that he at leaſt met (98) Rem. [B] 
with as many evils as bleſſings. See what I obſerve of his article. 
concerning Charles V (95), 1 Elizabeth (96), ; : 
with Lewis XI (97), and Lewis XIII (98). Mr. Sil- (99) Stthen, 1 0 
hon obſerved very judiciouſly, that the wvhole lives of ieee. 
Ferdinand, of Charles the fifth, and Philip II, vere pag. 135. Dutch 
one continued intermixture of bleſſings and evils ; that in edit. | 
them we find a numberleſi multitude of proſperous ac- | | 
tions, and no leſs of unhappy ones : wounds covered with (100) He is 
laurels, and triumphs arrayed in mourning. . . . Caſt in r eee, | 
1 1 erdinand's 
your eye on Ferdinand, proud of his having conquered the nephew. He 
kingdom of Granada, and the title of Catholic. Behold goubriefs was 
him triumphing in the conqueſt of Naples, and over the miſl:d by ſome 
fortune of France : fee how a caprice gives bim Nawarre, e r ex 
and chance makes him diſcover a new world and new be e | 
riches. . . . But now let us view the dark fide of his was Nepar, that 
life, by turning the tables; we then ſhall ſee a Prince is, grandſon ot 
ill uſed by fortune, and a diadem broken by that Ferdinand, 
Deity. A father who buries his only ſin; and alſo TOY 
his eldeſt daughter; a huſband who loſes his wife that * 0 2 1 8 
ewas his glory, and more the companion of his toils than 9 eg 
of his bed, A maſter abandoned by his ſervants and tranquillitate ani» 
creatures : an old man who is turned aut of his owen houſe, mi, pag. 466, 
and a father-in-law why is defpoiled by his ſon-in-law 47": Read the 


(99). Add to this that he was tortured becauſe of the whe — 
reputation of a great warrior, which jealouſy was not je vayer on Pro- 


the leaſt of his misfortunes. . Read in the original what ſperity. tom. S. 
Mr. de Silhon ſays of Charles the fifth (100), and of of his Works. 
Philip II; and alfo what Plutarch relates of a great . 
Prince, who was thought happy (101). ( 00100 NT, 
How juſty does Abbe Reignier ſpeak in the follow- ©; to Lows Cri 
ing lines (102) ! | | | tigue en Lutteries. 
Quont ils d urdinaire, 

Dont ili au deſſus 

Du deſtin vulgaire 
| Ceux 
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Ceux quan fort proſpere 
Elewe le 20 projp 
Une montre vaine 
De grandeur humaine, 
Dui marche avec eux, 
Des dehors pompeux, 
gay 2a agreables, 

es fains devorants, 
Des biens apparents, 
Des maux weritables : 
Les Grands en un mot 


Mont pas le bon Lot. 


% Thoſe who, by proſperous fate, are rais'd on high, 
What can they, moſtly, boaſt above the vulgar ? 

« Attended ever with an outſide ſhow 

„Of human grandeur, which attracts the eye, 

« And makes the gazer think they're more than 

« bleſt; | e 

But inwardly they pine, with cares oppreſt; 

« And all their ſeeming bleſſings are but evils. 

„ Subſtantial happineſs is not the lot 

« Of the vain, miſcall'd great Ones of the world.” 


I was ſtruck with the following words of Count de 
Buſſy, the firſt time I read them. When you and 
J ſhall be eaſed from the expence of the war for 
« our children, we ſhall have other diſquietudes during 
« the peace, for ſome we muſt have. Hear what our 
« friend Comines ſays, on this head, in the chapter, 
« where he treats on the croſſes and diſappointments 
«© which are met with in this life: No creature 7s 
«© exempt from paſſions, and all men eat their bread 
„% with pain and forrow. This our Lord declared auben 
« he made man, and he has faithfully obſerved it to 
(103) Buſſi Ra- ©« all nantind (103).” Had Philip de Comines been 
eee 27 aſked, do you think that Monarchs are more concerned in 
Dutch bg 01. this declaration of our Lord than the reft ? I am firmly 
perſuaded he would have anſwered, I do think 
(104) See the % (104). | : 
laft chapter, and What has been obſerved of Kings, may be ſaid in 
= N of. proportion of all thoſe whom Providence has raiſed to 
mor exalted employments, and who partake of grandeur in 
| ſome reſpe& or other. Their fate is an aſſemblage, 
in which evil has a greater ſhare, in proportion, than 
good. The greateſt knowledge or genius do not ex- 
empt a man from this fatality. Seek for happineſs 
among the ignorant and the dregs of the people, 
rather than among illuſtrious perſons. The glory 
which glitters round renowned authors and orators, 
cannot ſecure them from a thouſand uneaſineſſes. It 
expoſes them to envy, two very troubleſom ways. 
They are tortured by rivals; and theſe, in their turn, 


are jealous of the applauſes which others deſerve. A 


typographical error diſquiets them more than four let- 
ters filled with praiſes give them pleaſure. The 
fame they have acquired leſſens their ſenſibility with 
regard to encomiums, and increaſes their ſenſibility 
upon their being deprived of them, on account of 
cenſure, for ſharing of fame, &c. Farther, the greater 


their knowledge and underſtanding is, the more they 


know their works to be imperfect. If they can keep 
clear of the foibles of prejudice, and the diſquietudes 
of an hundred ſmaller paſſions, and are * 4 of 
conforming their ſtyle and behaviour to ſuch a ftame 
of mind, they become odious, and muſt renounce all 
exterior advantages. Though they do not enter this 
vortex, they yet cannot ſecure themſelves from the 
ſphere of its activity; on the contrary, they expoſe 
themſelves much more than by entering it, in order 
to make havock. If they conform outwardly to the 
depraved taſte of the world, they abuſe themſelves 
an hundred times a day for this mean hypocriſy, and 
by that means diſturb their quiet. Very few perſons 
can, like Democritus, be ſenſible of the caprice of 
the paſſions, and ſport with them. How knowing 
was that Philoſopher in this particular ! Read Hip- 
pocrates's Letter to Damagetes, and add to it the pa- 
{105) Alardus Taphraſe which an author of the ſixteenth Century 
Armftelredamus. (105) publiſhed upon it. He unfolds particularly and 
This Paraphraſe elegantſy enough, what the Greek author had ſaid in 


— _—_ general. He makes merry with this cenſure ; and we 


wrote in the Ab- Perceive that he himſelf was uneaſy, and that had he 
bey of Egmond been aſked, 


Quelle humeur fombre 
Fais tu voir d contretems ? 


in Holland in 
1526. My edition 
l Salingiaci apud 
Joanem Soterem, 
1539 in vo. 


1 The ſenſe is, | 
% What makes you ſo unſeaſonab y gloomy ? 


C'eſt que je ne ſuis point du nombre 
Des Auteurs qui fant contens (100). 


The ſenſe is, 
The reaſon is, I'm one of thoſe poor bards 
Who are diſlatisfied,” ——— 


Pauſanias (107) informs us of the oracle which was 
delivered to Homer : you are happy and unhappy. Such 
was Apollo's anſwer to this great poet, and he could 
not have made a better. | 


But it is time to put an end to theſe common pla- 


ces, which I will accordingly, with the four remarks 
following. I. That if we confider mankind in gene- 
ral, methinks Xenophanes might have ſaid, that they 
have more uneaſineſſes and pain than pleaſure. II. 
That there are ſome patient perſons, whoſe lives, we 
may ſuppoſe, are chequered with a much greater 


proportion of good than of evil. III. That there 
are others, who, we may ſuppoſe, meet with much 


more evil than good. IV. That my ſecond propofiti- 
on 1s eſpecially -probable with regard to ſuch as die 
before old age ; and that my fourth appears chiefly 
certain, with regard to thoſe who live to a decripit 
age. When Racan affirmed, | 


Due pour eux ſeulement les Dieux ont fait la gloire, 
Et pour nous les plaiſirs (108). N 
| The ſenſe is, | 

«* The Gods made glory only for themſelves, 

«© Pleaſures for us.“ | 


The Poet doubtleſs had a view only to the youthful 
ſeaſon of life. It is then that pleaſures predominate ; 


(196) Theſe ver. 
tes are from an 
Opera of Qui- 
naut. I have 
changed but one 
word in it, that 
of Loweys, Whick 
J have made 4. 
thors, 


(toy) See hie 
Words citat. (86). 


(108) See his 


Letter to Balxac, 


in tom. 2. of 
Recueil de Lettres 
Nouvelles, printed 


at Paris in 1634, 


Page 300. 


good weighs heavieſt in the ſcale (109). The Nemeſis of (109) This is 


the heathens is extremely courteous and gives credit; 


ſhe is willing to have the accounts ſettled without any 


deduction ; but then ſhe repays her ſelf with our old 
age. | | 5 


Multa ſenem circumwvenient incommoda, wel quid 
QAuærit, & inventis miſer abſtinet, ac timet uli; 
Vel guod res omnes timide gelideque miniſtrat, 
Dilator ſpe longus, iners, aviduſque futuri : 
_ Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis aft 

Se puero, cenſor caſtigatorque minorum. 

Multa ferunt anni wvenientes commoda ſecum, 
Multa recedentes adimunt (110). 


Old men are only walking hoſpitals, 
Where all defects and all diſeaſes crowd, 


With reſtleſs pain, and more tormenting fear; 


«© Lazy, moroſe, full of delays and hopes, 
* Oppreſt with riches which they dare not uſe ; 
III. natur'd cenſors of the preſent age, 

And fond of all the follies of the paſt. 

* Thus all the treaſures of our flowing years, 
Our ebb of life for ever takes away. 


* 


Lord Roſcommon. 


This Poet does not ſay all ; and indeed it was not ne- 
ceſſary for him to touch on the dark ſtrokes which 
Juvenal points out as follows : | 


Ut wvigeant ſenſus animi, ducenda tamen ſunt 
Funera natorum, rogus aſpiciendus amate 
Conjugis, & fratris, pleneque fororibus urnæ. 
Hæc data pana diu viventibus, ut renovata 
Semper clade domus, multis in luctibus, ingue 
Perpetuo mærore, & nigra veſte ſeneſcant (111). 


„Well, yet ſuppoſe his ſenſes are his own, 

„Hie lives to be chief mourner for his ſon, : 

« Before his face his wife and brother burns; 
He numbers all his kindred in their urns. 

£ Theſe are the fines he pays for living long ; 

And dragging tedious age, in his own wrong: 

« Griefs always green, a houſhold ſtill in tears; 

9 _ pomps; a threſhold throng'd with daily 
h iers; | | 

And liveries of black for length of years.” 


Dryden. 
Add 


not repugnant to 


the following 
paſſage in the 


Pſalms, Ewen the 
Horber of this life 


is ſuch, that we 
are always in 
Pain and forriw; 
for Moſes only 
repreſented the 


ſtate of the Jews 
at that time. 


(110) Horat. de 


Arte Poetica, 
ver. 169. 
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(117) Juvenal, 
Sat. 10. ver. 245 


(112 
Geor, 
ver. 
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an 
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(112) Virgil. 
Gerit. libs 3. 
ver. 66, 
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8 
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E MM (113) Homer. 
the Iliad. lib. 24+ 
le vere geg. 
Full +; 
1 
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4 
WS 
le 
(114) Remark 


ginning. | 


above, 


of the Iliad, quoted by Plutarch, 


[D}. in the be- Ph 


: 
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* 
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pect, as an unhappy being [G That ſort of neceſſity to which fo many perſons 
are reduged, of ſeeking,” among forbidden pleaſures, ſome remedy. to their mealelſes 


is no ſmall part of the rigour of their fate [H]. Be this as it will, we may here alledge 
0 


che authority of Ariſtotſe; for this exalted genius, who had applied himſelf with 


much vigour to the ſtudy of Philoſophy, and diſcovered fuch penetration in it, acknow- 
ledges that there is more evil than good in nature; and that this was the reaſon why the 


doctrine of the unity of a principle did not pleaſe Em 


pedocles, who began to ſuppoſe 


two principles, the one good, the other evil [7]. The holy Scriptures have drawn the 


Add to this the following pillage of Virgil, | 


Optima quægue dies miſeris martalibut avi 
Ee ma fi ; fubeunt mori, rriſtiſque ſenedus; 
Et labor, & dure rapit inclementia mortis (11 2). 


In youth, alone unhappy mortals live; 
«© But ah ! the mighty bliſs is fugitive, 
e Diſcolour'd ſickneſs, anxious labours come, 
« And age and death's inexorable doom.” 
| PDPDryden. 


1 muſt obſerve that Racan aſſerted a maxim, which 
contradicts the greateſt Poet among the ancients; Ho- 


mer writing as follows: 


Les Dieux pour eux ont retenu 22 
Et refignt aux hommes la trifteſſe. 


In this manner Amyot has tranſlated theſe two verſes 
page 20, of the trea- 
tiſe de audiendis Poetis: . 
Qs yae k Yeo? JerNotos Bedoton, 
Tan a&xpupirz;* avrot 0 7 axndics tio (113). 
Sic enim fato-tribuunt dit miſeris mortalibus, =; 
Ut-vivant triftes : iþfi werd fine-curis ſunt, 


cc Man is born to bear, 55 
<« Such is, alas ! the gods ſevere decre, 
They, only they, are bleſs'd, and only free.” | 


G] Thoſe even wwho acknowledged that nature bas fur- 
m/hed mankind <vith a numberleſi multitude of conveniencies, 
and made all things for his uſe, conſidered him, in another 
reſpecꝭ, as an unhappy being.) Have we not ſeen (114) that 
ny, after a preamble, which gives the priority to 
our ſpecies, places it beneath the reſt of animals with 
regard to inconveniencies? Could Seneca, who repre- 
ſents ſo well the favours which Ged beſtows on man- 


(115) See the ci- Kind (115), have denied the obſervations made by 
taions(77), (78) Pliny ? Could Socrates have denied this; he who fo 


advantageouſly deſcribed the prerogatives of man ? 


Thou doſt not think, (replied he to a diſciple who 


« denied a Providence) that the Gods take any care of 


cc 


cc 


man alone the privilege of walking erect, which is 

of great advantage to him to diſcover at a diſtance ; 
«© to contemplate with greater eaſe the ſkies, and to 
avoid a great number of inconveniencies. Second- 
ly, all animals that walk have feet, but they make 
no other uſe of them but to walk : but the Gods 
have likewiſe given hands to man, by whole aſ- 
ſiſtance he is the happieſt animal in the world. 
All animals have tongues, but. no tongue, except 


4 
40 


expreſſes his thoughts, and correſponds with his 
fellow. creatures. And to ſhew that the Gods have 
taken care even of our pleaſures, they have not fixed 
any ſeaſon for man's love, he being allowed to 
enjoy, whenever he may have a fancy for it, and till 
he is come to a very old age, a delight which brutes 
taſte but at a certain time of the year, In fine, not 
ſatisfied with beſtowing ſo many bodily advantages 
upon man, they alſo have given him a ſoul, that 
greatly ſurpaſſes all others. For what other ani- 
mals are informed with a ſoul, which is acquainted 
with the eſſence of the Gods, by whom ſo many 
« wonderful works have been made? Does any other 
«« ſpecies but man ſerve and adore them? What other 
« animal but he can fecure himſelf from hunger, 


Vor. X. 


man? They who in the firſt place have granted to 


that of man, is able to form ſpeech, by which he 


miſeries 


de thirſt, cold, heat; who, like us, can find out a re- 
«© medy for diſeaſes; who is able to exercife his 
« ſtrength ; is as capable of learning; can retain as 
wy pre the things he has ſeen, heard and known ? 
* In a word, i is plain that man is a God in com- 


„ pariſon of the reſt of the living ſpecies, conſidering 


« the advantages, both of body and ſoul, he has over 
them '{116).” It is very probable that after this 
beautiful deſcription he would have acknowledged 


(116) Xenophon, 
de Memor ab. Se- 


the depforable condition of man, had he been defired “ Ib. . 


to * narrowly into it. 


[H] Of ſeeking, among forbidden pleaſures, ſome re- 
medy 10 their untaſineſſes.] Is not this removing a 
phyſical evil by one of a moral kind ? Is not ſuch a 
remedy worſe than the diſeaſe ? Muſt not therefore 
that man be very unhappy, who can have recourſe to 
no other remedy ? It is certain that great numbers of 
02 can find no other. Domeſtic brawls, the 


ight of bad management at home, force them out 


of their houſes in order to amuſe themſelves with 
gaming, or drinking at a tavern, They cannot di- 


vert their melancholy any other way, and this is the 


only diverſion they can find for their grief. Some even 


intoxicate themſelves with liquor, purpoſely to get rid 
troubleſome, they having experienced that theſe keep 


them from ſleeping, and make them too carefully atten- 


tive to their misfortunes. Hence they are prompted 


of the anxieties of night, at which time they are moſt - 


to have recourſe to wine, to lull all their ſenſes in a 


13 lethargy. This is ſo much gained from ill 
ortune'; this is ſecuring the moſt formidable portion 


of the four and twenty hours. The women, generally 


ſpeaking, cannot employ this ſhield againſt grief, 
whence their condition is worſe than that of the other 
ſex. This made Medea, in Euripides, declare, that 
a woman who has got a bad huſband is in ſo very de- 
plorable a condition, that it would be better for her to 
die than continue in it. She has not, like the men, an 


opportunity of going abroad, in order to ſeek for the 


conſolation ſhe may want. 


Kay pity rd mul txTorepirarow td 
 Tidoic C vonn, pn fic Ye Quyor, 
Znkwros alwv ti & un, aveiv Xetwv. 
cc Ave sr, Toles tidy &YInTar Evan, 
% ERH poNuv emavoe xackias N, wings 
« H Ted IA Tw', » Wes ir TRxmreic. 
„Hu 0 avayxn wee pie N Paine (117), 
TN YO | The ſenſe is, | | 
Tf, when a wife attends her houſhold cares, 
'The huſband's kind, and ſmiles upon her labour, 
Thrice happy is her life. —But if he frowns, 
And thunders at her, ſhe had better die. 
«© Man when oppreſs'd with ſad domeſtic cares, 
% May go abroad and ſooth his deep-felt woes, 
% By the ſweet converſe of a boſom friend; 
« But hapleſs women are denied that comfort; 
« And, in themſelves, muſt ſeek a cure for grief.“ 


[1] Ariflotle . . . . acknowledges that there is more 
evil than good in nature; and that this was che reaſon 
why the doctrine of the unity of a principle did not pleaſe 


(1 17 Eur'pid. in 
Medea, ver. 241, 


Empedocles, who began ta ſuppoſe two principles, the one 


good and the other evil ) Before I relate what he ſays, 
I muſt obſerve that he takes the liberty to unfold Em- 
pedocles's opinion, and to explain it according to the 
{pirit rather than the letter. But after all, he takes 
it for granted, that good is the cauſe of all good, and 
evil the cauſe of all evil. Empedocles's two princi- 
ples were friendſhip and diſcord. Exe 3: g rav. 
Tia Tois ayagJo iverra ige, iv Ty Sb, ty ov 
N TAE, % To x, WAN 4 rf, . To ale x ęòy, 
o Ta xaxa Tu ayavil,  T* p Twy 

xa Nα 
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Part 3. cap . 12. 


1 


XEN 


ſm) See ere. miſeries of this life in ſuch ſtrong colours (m), that they may furniſh a demonſtrative ar- 


rly the book of 


> and the gument on this head. I wonder that Rab i Maimonides, being a perſon of- ſo much 


lms, in ſeveral Jearning and judgment, and a pretty good 


Philoſopher, could imagine that he had ſo- 


— lidly refuted the doctrine in queſtion [K]. There is ſome reaſon to ſuppoſe, that Reno- 


phanes believed the incomprehenſibility of all things [L]. He gave the Egyptians 


xanav odrog & ds ric QuNiav tionveyite, N 0 e 

ted rigon ixav e drrior HU el yag rie axoAnugoin, 

> AapBavor wes Thr avoir, x) fen ages & ei- 

* Afywy ER oA, wenou Y fir Qiniar gives 

ray dd, 76 N „e r XaXaY. der lr Ol 

N Teo Tov ru * Ayn, Y D N To Xax0 * 

To ayaNv aexas Epuridoxnia. rd Gy Nyob Kan. 

Ferre Th Tay ayaJov amdvru dvr, ar, T6 d- 

(113) Ariſtote- Oos ig, x} rd xaxav, T9 xaxdy (118), i. e. As there 
les, Meraphyſ. « ſeem to be, in nature, things which are contrary 
= "© to good ones ; and we perceive not only order and 
Pap m. 4s. 4 beauty, but likewiſe diſorder and deformity 3 more 
e evil things than good ones, and deformed than 

«« beautiful : hence two principles are ſuppoſed, thoſe 

« of friendſhip and diſcord, as the cauſe of theſe. 

« Any perſon, who follows the ſpirit of this opinion, 

« and not the random expreſſions of Empedocles, 

« will find that friendſhip is the cauſe of good, and 

4 diſcord of evil. If therefore any one ſhould fay, 

« that Empedocles aſſerted in ſome meaſure, and was 

„„the firſt who maintained that good and evil are 

« two principles; he poſſibly may fay right, for 

« good is the cauſe or principle of all good, and evil 

| « of evil.” I muſt obſerve that he criticizes ellſe- 

(119) Idem, ibid. Where (119) this opinion of Empedocles, and does not 


lib. 12. cap. 10. believe, that there is any eternal principle of evil; he 
Pag. 745. affirming (120), that there is nothing but good in the 


(120) Idem, ibid, Eternal beings. | FT 

lib. 9, cap. 9. X] 1 wonder that Rabbi Maimonides . . . . ſhould 

rel 717+ imagine, that he had ſolidly refuted the doftrine in 
queſtion.) He confeſſes that the heathens, and even 
ſome Rabbis, made declamations on the ſuperiority of 
evil, and he treats them as ſenſeleſs and ridiculous, 


(121) Moſes Sæpiſſime, ſays he (121), folent in [cordibus hominum 


Maimonides, in j ynperitorum ifliuſmodi copitationes exſurgere, ac fi longs 
gags, —— — — Mala quam Bona: ita ut in 
Pag- m. 354, multis poematis & cantilenis Gentilium hac & ſimilia 
_ reperiantur ; Miraculi inſtar eſſe, quando in Tempore 
boni aliquid invenitur : Mala autem eſſe multa & per- 

petua. Atque hic error non ſolum in Vulgo obtinuit, ve- 

ram etiam apud eos, qui Sapientes haberi wolunt, & 

2 ipſum Alraſi in libro illo celebri, quem Sepher 

lohuth h. . Theoſophiam nominavit, in quo mulia ex 

deliriis & foliditatibus ſuis congeſſit, 8 quibus & iſtud 

el, quid plura exiſlant Mala quam Bona; ed quod, fi 

comparationem inſtituas inter recreationes & woluptates 

Hominis, quas tempore tranguillitatis percipit, cum ab- 

horibus, cruciatibus, perturbationibus, defefibus, curit, 
ſollicitudinibus, & ajflictionibus, deprehendatur, vitam 

Hominis, illlrum bonorum reſpectu, efſe Vindictam mag- 

nam & Malum magnum. i. e. Such thoughts as 

the following frequently ariſe in the minds of ig- 

„ norant men, viz. that there is much more evil than 

good in the world; and accordingly we meet, in 

« many poems and ſongs of the heathens, theſe and 

„ ſuch hike ſayings ; Ve may look upon it as miracu- 

« ous, when any good continues for a ſeaſon ; but that 

% evils are numerous and perpetual, This error pre- 

“ vailed not only among the vulgar, but likewiſe 

„among perſons who are willing to be thought wile, 

« as Alraſi himſelf, which is manifeſt from his book 

«© intitled, Sepher Elohuth, or the Wiſdom of God, 

** wherein he has introduced a great number of his 

* own filly, delirious conceits, and the following 

among the reſt, viz. that if we were to make a 

*« compariſon between the recreations and pleaſures 

„of man, (as enjoyed by him in a calm, undiſturbed 

“ ſtate,) and the pains, tortures, uneaſineſſes, wants, 

« cares, ſolicitudes and afflictions he meets with, it 

would be found that man's life, compared to thoſe 

«© goods, is a great puniſhment and a great evil.” 

(122) Caiſſa e- He ſays that their wild error is owing (122) to their 
roris fatui illius imagining that nature was made only for them, and 
Hominis & omni- hecauſe they look upon every thing, which has no reſer- 
. ence to their perſons, as nothing ; whence they infer, 
Idem, ibid. pag. that when any thing ungrateful to them happens, 
355. every thing goes wrong in the univerſe. He adds, 
that if we conſidered the litileneſs of man with reſpect 


good 


to the univerſe, it would plainly appear, that evil is 

not ſuperior with reſpect to the angels, celeſtial bodies; 

nor with regard to elements and moſt inanimate be- 

ings, nor ſeveral other ſpecies of animals. But this 

remark of Maimonides does not come to the point, 

for thoſe whom he attempts to refute, mean only this, 

that evils, with reſpe& to mankind, are ſuperior to 

bleſſings. To what purpoſe is it then to prove them 

in an error, to ſay that there are not more evils in the 

reſt of nature than good things? All inanimate be- 

ings are unſuſceptible either of good or evil ; they 

therefore ought not to be brought into the account, when 

this queſtion is diſputed - ry and every man would 

have a right to aflert, that though every thing in 

which we ſuppoſe the order, beauty and perfection of 

the heavenly bodies &c. to conſiſt, ſhould be changed, 

this would not be an evil with regard to the univerſe, 

though man, or ſome other particular creature ſhould 

be prejudiced by it. Though the ſun and the planets 

were to have the ſame variations, as the ſhips which 

fail to and fro from Marſeilles to Naples, in more cr 

fewer days without any fixed rule, yet would it not be 

aſſerted, that this circumſtance, with regard to the 

whole univerſe, is not an imperfeQion, and an irre- 

gularity ? | 3 
Maimonides ſays afterwards, that the evils to which 

mankind are obnoxious may be reduced under three 

heads: the firft comprehends thoſe which proceed 

from man as having a body : the ſecond riſes from 

the machinations of men one againſt the other; and 

the third, thoſe which man brings upon himſelf by 

his own irregular deſires. He makes beautiful remarks 

on all theſe, but then he departs from the ſtate of the 

queſtion, this not relating to the cauſe of man's un- 

happineſs, The query is, whether the evils they ſuf- 

fer exceed the bleſſings they enjoy. It is to no pur- 

poſe to tell us, that our misfortunes are owing to 

ourſelves ; that we frequently grieve without a cauſe ; 

that there are innumerable pleaſures, and thoſe often 

of a long duration in life; all this cannot ſolve the 

difficulty. One grain of evil depraves, as it were, 

an hundred degrees or pounds of good (123) ; a ſmall (123) Sea-water, 

bit of iron, heated in the ſeventh degree, burns more which is intole- 

than an hundred foot of iron, hot in the fourth de- 7??? _ oo” 

gree. No evil is ſmall when it is felt as a great one, times more ; + 

and nothing gives more uneaſineſs to an anxious man, particles than ſalt 

than to know that he has no cauſe to be anxious. ones. 

« There is a ſpecies of uneaſineſſes (ſays Mr. de Evre- 

% mont) the cauſe of which I cannot diſcover ; and 

« as we cannot very well find out the reaſon of it, 1 


fancy it is very difficult to ſoften or diſpel it. . . 


« This ſort of uneaſineſs is common to all men; theſe 

« are unealineſſes, which make us at variance with 

« our ſelves; and which by making us ſenſible that 

«« we have no cauſe of being uneaſy, force us, ſpite 

« of ſelf-love, to own that we are unjuſt and unrea- 

« ſonable (1 . * be | (124) St. 35 

L] Xenophanes believed the incomprebenſibility of all mont, in the 

43 I will open this = _ . * 5 bf 

from Diogenes Laertius ; One“ od Zoſſi s pw TW AUT plaifirs, 1 quote 

au Nd πτνε , ͤ Tt mole, Aus S.. i. e. him from the 

Sotion, who ſays that Xenophanes was the firſt who af- Extract of the 

ſerted that all things are incomprehenſible, is miſtaken age; wages ” 

(125)- We do not find, by this paſſage, whether 88 
iogenes Laertius denies that Xenophanes was for in- 135. for my edi⸗ 


comprehenſibility, for he might not deny it, and yet tion, tom. 4. pag. 


charge Sotion with committing an error. This charge 4. hich is the 


would be juſt, had others before Xenophanes taught, _ 3 


that all the objects of our mind are above comprehen- only part of wha! 


ſion. There are a thouſand ſuch places in Diogenes is related by the 


Laertius, a circumſtance that does not do him much Critic. 

honour, for an accurate writer would have avoided. 

thoſe ambiguities and dark expreſſions. I fancy he (725) Dice: La. 

meant that Xenophanes did not teach the incompre- . nk oma 

henſibility of all things (126) ;. however I, at the ſame 

time, imagine he was in the wrong to ſpeak in this (126) See in cits- 

manner concerning this Philoſopher. There is the tion (143) below, 

utmoſt probability, on all accounts, to ſuppoſe that the patiaze from 
| Xenophanes Sextus Empiric 
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good advice, when he ſaw them pour forth lamentations during their feſtivals : If the 


Xenophanes taught, that we cannot comprehend any 

thing in nature. Plutarch ſays, he declared, that our 

ſenſes and reaſon are dreadful! faculties. *AmToPaivilas 

N rag aioNHjous f, x) xnagJdks' ovy adlai, 

2 aur Toy Aoyor H Sen ſus fallaces efſe con- 

tendit, unaque cum illis ipſam quoque rationem in omni- 

(127)Plut- in bus criminatur (127). Others are of opinion, that 
Stromat« l , he rejected the teſtimony of the ſenſes, in order to 
Bal. 3 " conclude that we are to give credit to nothing but 
eg: b. 23, B. reaſon; and they declare him to be the firſt author of 
e this doctrine. Ololas de Ta; ptr e x Ta; 
| Qarlacias x, auTs 0 wovoy Tw Ayu w- 
git. Tolar ye TVE meoTERO piy EmoParnc, 

x) Tagunidn; . . . . Nh, Senſus viſaque omnia 

funditus repudianda, rationi uni fidem habendam opi- 

niantur. Ac primum quidem Xenophanes, & Parmenides 


(189 Ariftocles, © in ea ſunt doctrina ver ſati (128). I fancy 


Af 1771. that Plutarch has given us a more faithful account of 
= 5 ſupra, | Xenophanes's ſyſtem than Ariſtocles. It is my opini- 
li. 14. cap. 17. on, that Xenophanes did not rely much more on his 
pag-756- B* reaſon than on his ſenſes; and here follows what in- 
duces me to think ſo. He was the firſt who taught, 

that whatever is made or formed 1s corruptible. 

IleorT®- d jj? os wav To ywoyurron Pg it, 

| Primus definivit omne quod fiat corruptioni obnoxium 
(129) Diog. La ee (129). He taught alſo, that all things are but 
ert. lib. 9. aum one being; that there is no ſuch thing as generation 
Wy | or corruption; and that this ſole being continued al- 
ways the ſame, and could not be ſubject to any changes 

130) See Plato (120). Of Sl Srol y 70 dy d, kh, 3) T6 hn dr 
in Sepbiſta, paß · f rigon elves. fund yarn Yak vi: bnd Sri gie da, fend 
Kusel 7) wmagcdanrar. Hi quicquid effet, unum dun- 
taxat efſe : quod ab eo diverſum efſet, id non efſe : ni- 
bil generari : nibil corrumpi, moveri omnino nibil ſta- 


(4731) Ariſtocle, zuebat (131). But here follows in a clearer and 


opud Euſebium, more connected manner, the ſeveral principles of 


i ſaprs. Xenophanes. Firſt he affirmed (132), that nothing is 


(132) See Ariſto- made out of nothing, that is, to take away all am- 
tle's treatiſe de biguity, that a thing, which has not always exiſted, 
5 2 — can never exiſt. From thence he concluded, that 
int. 4 of Whatever is has always exiſted ; now, added he, that 
his Works, pag» which has always been, is eternal; rhat which 1s eter- 
939 · Geneva edit · nal is infinite; that which is infinite, is but one; for 
of 166. jf it contained ſeveral beings, the one would bound 
the other, and conſequently it would not be infinite. 

Farther, what is but one, is like to itſelf in every 

art ; for if it contained ſome difference, it would not 

be a being, but ſeveral beings. In fine, this ſole, 

eternal and infinite being ought to be immoveable 

and unchangeable ; for could it change its place, 

there would be ſomething beyond it, and conſequently 

it would not be infinite ; and if it could admit of any 

alteration without change of place, ſomething that had 

not been from all times would begin to be produced, 

and ſomething that had been from all times would 

ceͤaſe to be. Now this is impoſſible; for every thing 

which, not having exiſted eternally, ſhould begin to 

exiſt, would be produced from nothing ; and every 

thing that had not a beginning has a neceſſary exilt- 

ence, and therefore it can never ceaſe to exiſt. Such 

(133} U ſupra. were his principles according to Ariſtotle (133). I do 
not doubt but he conſidered them as evident, and that 

he imagined he there had a gradation of conſequences, 

drawn neceſſarily from an indiſputable principle. Or- 

thodox Divines would deny, that nothing can have 

a beginning ; but they would allow him, that a being 

which never had a beginning is one, infinite, im- 

moveable, unchangeable, and that zny thing whoſe 

exiſtence is neceſſary, can never be deſtroyed. They 

teach, and very juſtly, that God is not liable to any 

change, for if he was ſubject to alteration, he would 

make ſome acquiſition and diminution. What he ac- 


quired would either be diſtin from his ſubſtance, or | 


2 mode identical with his ſubſtance. If it was a 
(134) Whena giſtin& being, God would not be a ſimple being; 
ak, is diſtinft and, a worſe circumſtance, he would conſiſt of an 
— Ad uncreated and created nature (134). If it was a mode 
of it ; and there. identical with his ſubſtance, God could not produce it 
fore every being but by producing himſelf, Now as he exiſts inde- 
diſtin from any pendently of his will, and that he did not give him- 
of nothing, ic elf his own excellence in the beginning, it follows 
therefore By cre- that he can never give it himſelf. Farther, nothing 


ated, that exiſts neceſſarily can ceaſe to be, it therefore 
4 


muſt neceſſarily follow, that God can never loſe what 
he once poſſeſſed. Now whatever is called modifica- 
tion, or ens inherens in allo, is of ſuch a nature, that 
it cannot be produced but by the deſtruction of an- 
other modality ; in like manner as a new figure or form 
is neceſſarily the deſtruction of the old one. For 
which reaſon, if God made any new acquiſition, he 
would neceſſarily loſe ſomething elſe, for this new ac- 
uiſition would not be a ſubſtance, but an acci- 
t, or an ens inherens in alio. As therefore nothin 
that exiſts neceſſarily. can ceaſe to exiſt, it follows that 
God can never make any new acquiſition. - Here we 
have God's immutability built on evident notions. 
Xenophanes added the following maxim to thoſe a- 
bovementioned ; that nothing is made from nothing: 
now every accident produced anew, and diſtin from 
the divine ſubſtance, would be taken from nothing. 
He therefore muſt have denied, that the eternal being 
could acquire any new mode diſtin from its own 
ſubſtance, But he was very much puzzled; when he 
was ſhewn the perpetual generations which are formed 
in nature. Theſe prove that the univerſe is not a 
ſingle being, and that it contains ſomething that is 
moveable, ſince it actually changes. To get clear of 
the objection, he excepted againſt the evidence of the 
ſenſes. He ſaid that they deceive us; that no gene- 
rations are formed in nature, and that they are only 
falſe appearances. But he doubtleſs was anſwered, the 
appearances of the ſenſes would not change, if our 
ſouls continued always the ſame, and if the bein 
that are out of us did not change, it therefore at 
leaſt muſt neceſſarily be, that what is in us the paſſive 
ſubje& of perceptions, which you call a deceit of the 
ſenſes, is a variable and mutable being; it therefore 
is not true, as you provend, that no change is wrought 
in the univerſe. I cannot ſee any anſwer he could 
have made but the following ; our reaſon is as deceit- 
ful as our ſenſes, and every thing is incomprehenſible 
to reaſon. For if even when it is ſupported by evi- 
dence, which is its ne plus ultra, it cannot arrive at 
truth, it is a ſign that truth is an incomprehenſible 
and an impenetrable thing. Now, relying on evident 
notions, I had affirmed that nothing is made from 
nothing; whence it neceſſarily follows that nothing 
can begin, and that whatever exiſts once exiſts al- 
ways, which evidently proves the immobility and 
immutability of all things; I had comprehended, I 
ſay, this clearly, and nevertheleſs the experience I (135) Theſe were 
have of my own ſenſations and paſſions, convince me fuch as taught 
that I am changeable ; I therefore had not compre- the incomprenen- 
hended any thing with certainty, and conſequently [ 120 Lag ” 
am not indued with a faculty proportionable to truth. a 
In this manner we may ſuppoſe he reaſoned; and 


from thence we might conclude, that the ſect of the (136) See what I | 


Acataleptics (135), and that of the Sceptics, owe their have quoted from 
birth entirely to the principle of the immutable unity 3 
of all things, aſſerted by Xenophanes. I will not ad eons 
pretend that he was in the right with regard to the | 
conſequences the reader has juſt now ſeen ; I alledge (137) See cit-ti- 
this, wa 5 ava 2 * do not contradict the author on (125) above. 
of this Philoſopher's life (136), without good reaſons (1281 See eitati- 
for it. In the firſt place, the ins af Sotion is A rea 
in my favour (137), that of Tully (138), of Plu- 
tarch (139), and ſome verſes of Xenophanes (140), (139) See citati- 
with which Diogenes Laertius was not unacquaint- on (127)- 
ed (141). Secondly, I can affirm that Xenopbanes (140) See in cita- 
held tome principles, which obliged him neceſſarily, tion (142) the 
as I juſt now proved, to aſſert the incomprehenſibility paſſage from Sex- 
of all things. Here follow the verſes in which he r Empiticus. 
gives his opinion. | | (141) He quotes 
; the beginning of 
| it in Vita Pyr- 
Kal To juiv d 0&Pis Aris dne id, 898 Tis ka, — 2 * 
Eidws a, gin Tt, * 000% Myw Wee) απ,,ẽ -v : | 
Ei yag *% Ta fANra TUX0 THAT Z? eirws (142) Xenopha- 
AuTo5 0pws our oide, Jox©®- 3 ini wars TiruxTaH, ns apud Se xtum 
| Empiricum ad- 
werſus Mathema- 


ticos, pag. 146, 
157, 280. See 
alſo Plutarch. de 
audiend. Poet, 


Þag+ I7, E. 


It 


Nullus aperte wir ſeit, ſed neque vir feiet unguam 
De Diis & cunttis à me que didta fuerunt. 
Namgue licet fit perfectum quod dixerit ille, 

Ille tamen neſcit, cuntiis & opinio in hit eft (142). 
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(143) Ibid. pag. all things, in their reach. 
140. 


Emp. adv. Math. 


(049) Sextus "in : 
| Empiricus, Py»= into Latin. 


perftit, in fine, 


223. 151. erifices to them, 


* & 
1 1 


„ 
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Een ++ 444 1 17 . n 
It is plain, from theſe words of Xerjophanes, that 


no perſon can arrive at a clear and certain knowledge 
of the truth; and that though a man ſhould meet with 


truth, he could not know that he had met with it; 


mankind, ſays he, have only opinions, with regard to 
Sextus Empiricus (143) 
| ranks him expreſsly among thoſe, who deny that there 

is a Criterium wveritatis, a rule or meaſure of truth. I 

(144) Ibid. ans own he does not agree (144) with thoſe who rank 
page 756, 157. him among the Acatalepticks ; but he neverthe- 
leſs declares that he believed, that mankind never 

comprehends things to ſuch a degree of certainty as 

amounts to ſcience; and that we never attain any far- 

ther than verifimilitude or probability. Is not this, in 

reality, aſſerting Acatalepticiſm, or the incomprehen- 

ſible nature of things? Gain pr man , u 

aveareely A Tyv Emir ephroritiy Te xa: ανĩeamloy. d ro- 

Alert M Ty» Jotarny. TaTo Ye inPaiv To, JS. N 

im} macs vr. wre xeilnewr yireoJa: xale TETOY 

Toy dogg N Tees Toy TS tixotTO., A pn Tov 

Ta Teyis ixouevor, Videtur non omnem tollere compre- 

henfionem, ſed eam que eft ex ſcientia, & que non poteſt 

aberrare. Relinquit ergo opinabilem, hoc enim indicat 

illud, cunftis & opinio in his eft : quo fit ut ex ejus ſen- 

tentia id quod jadicat fit ratio opinabilis, hoc eft ratio 

ejus quod eft probabile, non autem ea que ſequitur id quod 


| (145) xenopha- eft firmum ac ftabile (145). I therefore do not ſee that 


nes, apud Sext, Menage had great reaſon to aſſert, that Sextus Empi- 


ricus is favourable, in this place, to Diogenes Laertius 
adds againſt Sotion (146) ; and that which prevents me the 
(146) Menagius, more from ſeetng this is, this learned commentator's 
in Diog. Laert. faying juſt before, that Cicero and Origen favour So- 
lib. 9. num. 20. tion (147). Sotioni adſtipulatur Cicero in Luculh + Par- 
(147) Menagius, menides, Xenophanes, minus bonis quamquam verſi- 
ibid. bus, ſed tamen illis verſibus, increpant eorum arrogan- 
tiam quaſi irati, qui, cam ſciri nihil poſſit, audeant 
ſe ſcire dicere. Item Origenes in Philoſophicis : Où &. 
zn TewrO- anxdlann/iar tives mallu, timuv ST, 
Ei yze Y panre Tux0, Telenropiyor eimwy, Ab ròg 
zu,, 8% old, JoxO- 0 tn war HH i. e. Cie 
 cero, in his Lucullus, agrees with Sotion : Parmenides, 
«© Xenophanes, in theſe verſes, how indifferent ſoever 
they may be, ſeem angrily to cenſure the arrogance 
of thoſe people who, though nothing can be known, 
% preſume to ſay that they do know. Origen alſo in 
« his Philofophicks : the firſt who aſſerted the in- 
comprehenſibility of all things was Xenophanes, he 
« declaring, that a man, though he ſhould meet with 
« truth, yet would not know it to be {ſuch ; and 
« that we can go no farther than opinions.” With re- 
gard to the particular queſtion, whether this Philoſopher 
is the firſt who maintained the incomprehenſibility of all 
things, as Sotion affirms, there is more reaſon to 
doubt about this; ſince Plato affirms, that others had 
believed the unity of all things before Xenophanes 
(148) Plato, in (148); an opinion which appears to me the high road 


Sepbiſta, p. 170. to incomprehenſibility. The verſes of Timon, cited 


by Sextus Empiricus, are very curious (149). I won- 
der why tae interpreters did not tranſlate that paſlage 


bon. Hy petypoſ. 
lib. 1. cap. 33. 
pag · 46. edit. 
Gen. 1621. 


The reaſons, which led Xenophanes to the unity of 
all things, are probably the ſame which Ariſtotle aſ- 
cribes to Meliſſus and Parmenides (150). They ap- 
pear ſubtle enough, though according to the manner 
{150) Ariſtocles, of great Genius's, Ariſtotie has related them a little 
Phyſicor. lib. 1. obſcurely, becauſe he affected brevity. Theſe doubt- 
cap. 3. leſs are ſophiſms, as well as thoſe which the reader 
(151) Article may have peruſed above (15 1) ; but they nevertheleſs 
STILPO, rem. might dazzle; and I do not know whether Ariſtotle 
(HJ. has always well refuted thoſe two ancient Philoſophers, 

| If the reader gives himſelf the trouble to conſult the 
(x52) Conimbri- Jeſuits of Coimbra (152), who have exhibited one of 
cenſes, in the pa- Meliſſus's reaſons, and Ariſtotle's anſwer, in all their 
raphraſe of che. force, be will find, that nothing can be weaker than 


— pPhy- this anſwer ; and that Melifſus reaſons wrong in the 


feet, following propoſition. if every thing that was made 
| has a principle, that which was not made has no prin- 
ciple. Ariſtotle affirms that this is a manifeſt paralo- 

giſm. Or. i & Tmagaroyifidlas Minoo®, NN 

olelay Y eln οναι, ei To E Aεννπννiç ix drar, 

dre Kai T0 jun Eb &x ix04. Captioss itague Me- 

Ii um ratiocinari manifeftum «ft : ſumpfaſſ enim arbitra- 


(s) Plat, d 8. objets of, your worſhip, ſays he (v), are Gods, do not weep 3 if they. are men offer not ſa- 


Others 


tur, ſi quidquid ortam oft frincipium babeat, id non ha- 
rg Ei pl 42h non 5 (153). Now, added Meliſ- 
ſus, nothing has been made: for if any thing had 
been made, it would have been produced out of no- 
thing or from another thing: if from--another. thipg, 
it would have exiſted before, which deſtroys your ſap- 
fition : if from nothing, conſequently from nothing 
mething might be made, which is falſe (154). Here 
is a demonſtrative argument againſt Ariſtotle, who did 
not admit of a creation properly ſo called. And with 
regard to his diſtinction between a principle of ſub- 
ſtance, and a principle of forms and qualities, it is in- 
ſignificant in the hypotheſis of the im poſſibility of the 
creation : for every ſubſtance that never began, and 
exiſts neceſſarily, muſt be immutable. It would there- 
fore be to no purpoſe to ſeek for the principle of ge- 
nerations and corruptions ; for there would be no ſuch 
thing if all things were uncreated; now they were ſo 
according to Ariſtotle, who never combatted the fol- 
lowing maxim, ex nihilo nibil fit. i. e. From no- 
« thing, nothing is made.” But after owning that 
this objection of Meliſſus, which can be ſolved only 
by the principles of Chriſtian orthodoxy concerning 
the creation, ſurpaſſed all the ſtrength of Ariſtotle ; 
we mult confeſs that the reſt of the ſubtleties of Meliſ- 
ſus and Parmenides did not puzzle him ſo much ; and 
that when applied to experience, that is to the variety 
of things which the univerſe exhibits to us, they could 
appear no other than mere puerilities. | 
I obſerve by the way, that the Jeſuit, who wrote a 


Commentary on Cicero's work de Natura Deorum, has 


ſided a little raſhly with Xenophanes againſt Ariſtotle. 
Dubio procul, ſays he (155), exciderit illi (Velleio) con- 
vitium illud, quod in Xenophanem contorquet Ariſtoteles lib. 
primo Metaphyſicorum, capite quinto, ubi & obſcurum 
illius, vel ingenium, vel dicendi genus notat, & hominem 


quaſi agreſtem magna quadam negligenti& deſpectat, 


ab toto Philoſophorum ſenatu relegandum cenſet. Eam 
tamen Xenophani de Deo ſententiam aſcribit que minimò 


id quod eſt unum, eſſe Deum ;, vel ut Theiphraftus ha- 
bet apud Lilium: unum, & univerſam, & omne eſſe 


(153) Arif, 
Pbyjic. lib. 1. 
cap · 3. 


(754) See the 
Conimbricenſcs, 
ubi ſupra, 


(155) Leſcalopier, 
in Cicer. de Nat. 
Deorum, lib. 1. 

num. 28. p. 44+ 


agreſte ingenium ſapiat: nempe v d tivay To Oe. i. e. 


Deum. i. e. Doubtleſs Velleius let ſlip the ſame 
«« reproach, which Ariſtotle in the firſt book of his 


„ Metaphyſicks, chapter the fifth, levelled againſt 
* Xenophanes, where he ſpeaks concerning his genius, 
« as being of a low caſt, as alſo his elocution ; and 
© deſpiſes the man himſelf, as being ruſtic, and one 
© who ought to be expelled from the ſociety of all Phi- 
% loſophers. He nevertheleſs aſcribes an opinion to 


« him, which is no ways ruſtic, viz. that hf is one 
« 75 God; or, as Theophraſtus has it, that unity, the 


« univerſe, and all things are God.” This Jeſuit is 
very much in the wrong to aſcribe to Xenophanes a 
reaſonable opinion with regard to the nature of God ; 
the opinion of that Philoſopher on this head being abo- 
minably impious, and a more dangerous Spinoziſm 
than that which I refuted in the Article SPINOZA ; 
for Spinoza's hypotheſis carries an antidote along with 
it, by the mutability or continual corruptibility which 
he aſcribes to the divine nature, with regard to moda- 
lities. This corruptibility ſhocks common ſenſe, and 
thoſe of the meaneſt as well as of greateſt parts; but the 
immutability, in all reſpects, which Xenophanes aſ- 
cribes to the infinite and eternal Being, is a Docirine 
of the ſoundeſt Divinity; and therefore might be more 
apt to ſeduce us, in favour of the reſt of the hypotheſis. 
On the other hand, the bad fall of this Philoſopher 
might become more contagious than Spinoza's doctrine. 
This man, unable to maintain himſelf in the place 
whither his reaſon had led him, let himſelf fall into a 

recipice ; for he quarrelled with his reaſon for leading 
Bim into ſnares out of which he could not diſintangle 
himſelf; and charged it with being unable to compre- 
bend any thing. Many others might plunge them- 
ſelves into the ſame extremes, if they had not 
recourſe to an aid ſuperior. to reaſon. But the Jeſuic 


whom I refute is not in the wrong in all reſpects. He 


might juſtly blame Ariſtotle for contemning Xenopha- 
nes's genius ; for though a true loftineſs of mind, and 
a ſolid force of reaſoning, would not ſuffer perſons of 
this caſt to fall in this manner, it is nevertheleſs cer- 


3 tain, 


600 A 
lib. 2 
page U 


(2) D 
lib- 9 


rift, 


e the 
cenſes, 


lopier, 
e Nat, 
«Is 


«44+ 


b its 


ö the Andria. 


X E 


lib. 2, cap · 23. 


0% Ant. Rbet» Others affirm (o), that he employed this thought, when the Eleates enquired of him (9) Thusis the 


i . 447, C. Whether they ſhould offer up ſacrifices to Leucothea, and weep for her. I muſt not * 


Miaſſena, now 


omit that he was baniſhed from his country; that he withdrew to Sicily (p), and lived Ana. 
(p) Dioz. Laert. in Zanche (q), and Catana; that he founded the Eleatic Se& (r); that Parmenides was (-) Cicero, Acad. 
Ub. 9. aum © his pupil, and that he complained of being poor [M]. The anſwer he made a man Gen. + 


tain, that a mean genius will never riſe ſo high as 

Xenophanes, nor fall as low as he did. He reaſoned 

more conſequentially than Ariſtotle, who not admitting 

a creation, acknowledged an eternal matter, ſucceflive- 

ly ſuſceptible of numberleſs forms. If elephants have 

no Cauſe to fear ſuch ſpider-cobwebs, flies ought to fear 

them leſs. It is not a meanneſs of genius that occaſions 

(156) Socrates, doubts (156), that perſons are not arrived at a juſt cer- 
Zeno of 2 _ tainty. Qi plura novit, eum majora ſeguuntur dubia 
ATE ach (157). i. e. The more knowledge a man has, 
adverſaries to cer- the more cauſe he has to doubt.” Such a caſt 
cainty, were the of mind is more apt to inſpire confidence (158) 
moſt ſublime ger than diſtruſt, "Aziz jpir Iedo®-, Nyiopes Of 
e dhe 37 6 Qtges. Imperitia audaciam, ratiocinatio vero me- 


tum affert ; and we may ſay of the Acatalepticks, 


(157) Naudeus, Faciunt ne intelligendo ut nibil intelligant (159). They 
Aadit. to the 


Life of Lrwns knowing nothing, but by knowing things much better 


attain to the doctrine of incomprehenſibility, not by 
„I than the greatett part of the world, though they do 
m Arift. im not know them according to the juſt repreſentation of 
Rhetor, but others them. Farther, ſome direct their hypotheſis to the 
cite it as from glory of God; as if, from a ſenſe of our own weak- 
ZEneas Silvius. neſs, and God's infinity, we ought not to aſpire to the 
(153) Thucydid: knowledge of things, which mult be the lot of the di- 
lib. 2. pag» M» vine nature. We ſpoke a little before of a Poet, who 
126, A. ſaid, that the Gods reſerved glory for themſelves, and 
(159) Terence ay for us; but theſe ſay, that God reſerves 
lays this on an- knowledge for himſelf, and opinions for us. Dio- 
. rwe, in genes Laertius ranks Plato among the Scepticks for ſay- 
done e ing, To wiv Ae, dee Y Oiwv wa byXweei, Tov d 
£ixoT@& Adyor Clziv (160). i. e. That he left truth 
(160) Diog. La- to the deities, and their offspring; and only ſought 
ert. in Pyrrbo, «© for what is probable.” This puts me in mind of a 
lib. 9. num. 72+ reflection of Plutarch, which I think excellent, and 
| I ſhall give it here according to Amyot's tranſlation, 
«« Wiſe men ought, in their prayers, to implore all 
good things from the gods; but what we chiefly 
« deſire to know concerning them, is the knowledge 
c of them (the deities) ſo far as is proper for men to 
& Know; for theſe cannot receive a greater, and more 
% magnificent gift, or more worthy of the gods than 
« truth: for God gives to men all other things they 
* want; but this he keeps for himſelf, and makes 
„ uſe of it. God is not perfectly bleſſed by the poſ- 
« ſeflion of vaſt quantities of gold and filver ; nor 
«© powerful, becauſe he graſps in his hand the thunder- 
bolt and lightning, but becauſe of his prudence and 
« wiſdom. This is one of the beſt and wiſeſt things 
« which Homer: ſays, ſpeaking of Jupiter and Nep- 
«© tune. PT, 1 
Ils font tous deux de meſme extraction, 
«© Et tous deux nez en meſme region, 
« Mais Jupiter en eft le fils aiſnt, 
Et de ſavoir plus grand que autre orne. 


* Hu apP4tlteooiv owe yirO N in rden, 
© "AMEX Zevs TEoTeeS- YEVOVE 9 TAs: 01% non (161). 
(161) Homer, * | 
Iliad, lib, 14. « Gods of one ſource, of one ethereal race, 
ver. 354. « Alike divine, and heav'n their native place; 
„ But Jove the greater, firſt born of the ſkies, 
« And more than men, or Gods, ſupremely wiſe.” 
Poes. 
« He affirms that the preference and precedency of 
«© Jupiter was more venerable, and of greater worth, 
«« becauſe he poſſeſſed more wiſdom and knowledge. 
« And, with regard to myſelf, I believe that the bea- 
<< titude and felicity of the eternal life, which Jupiter 
„ enjoys, conſiſts, in his not being ignorant of any 
« thing, and that nothing which is done eſcapes him; 
„and I believe, that ſuch an immortality, which 
«« ſhould deprive a being of the knowledge and un- 
«« derſtanding of whatever is, would not be life, but a 
«« ſpace of time only, We however may ſay, that 
the defire of underſtanding the truth is a deſire 
«+ of the Deity, particularly the truth of the na- 
« ture of the Gods, The ſtudy and acquiſition of 
* this ſcience is like the entering and being initiated 
into a Religion; and a more holy work, than a 
Vor. X. 


7 


lem. Alex. 
whom Strom. lib. 1. pag; 


301. 


*« vow of chaſtity, or ſecluding one's ſelf within any 

*« temple (162).” Add to this, that Chriſtians with (162) Plutarch, 

reſpect to ſuch particulars as conſtitute the character of '* 5 We, 

ſpeculative Chriſtianity, openly profeſs the incompre- Iii and Ofiris. 

henſibility of things; and look upon thoſe, among the 

Chriſtians, as _ or infidels, who refuſe to believe 

things above their underſtanding. Such is the myſtery | 

of the Trinity which, as Nicolle confeſſes (163) (163) Nicolle, 

« quite confounds and ſhocks reaſon. If there ate any B. Petit“ de la 

« viſible difficulties, they are thoſe which declare, that 1 a4 

three perſons really diſtin have but one and the 1666. 

« ſame eſſence; and that this eſſence being the ſame 

« thing in each perſon as the relations which diſtin- 

«« guiſh them, may be communicated without the 

communication of the relation which diſtinguiſh the 

« perſons. If human reaſon liſtens. to its own dic- 

«« tates, it will find an utter difinclination to theſe in- 

«*« comprehenſible truths, If it attempts to make uſe 

of its own lights to penetrate into them, it will only 

* furniſh arms to oppoſe them. In order therefore to 

« believe them, it muſt blind itſelf ; muſt filence all 

its arguments, and perceptions, to humble and pro(- 

„„ trate itſelf beneath the weight of the divine autho- 

& rity.” The Socinians themſelves are Acatalepticks 

in ſome reſpects; they cannot ſincerely ſay, that it is 

not incomprehenſible, for a ſelf-exiſtent nature to be 

mutable. They ſeem therefore in ſome reſpects to be 

more raſh'than Xenophanes. The latter thought fit, 

at laſt, to ſay, that he could not comprehend, either 

that an eternal nature could be mutable or immutable : 

but as to the former, they declare that it is mutable ; 

whence it follows, that a Being which exiſts neceſſ a 

rily, and from all eternity is liable to deſtruction (164) ; (154) They ſay 

which is an opinion the moſt repugnant in the world that God gave to 

to the evidence of our ideas. fre bh ky 8 
. A pleaſed, 

. I cannot conclude without making the two follow- when he mage © 

ing remarks ; firſt, that the evidence of Xenophanes's. this world. He 

principles, with regard to the immutability of whatever conſequently de- 

is eternal, is as conſpicuous as the cleareſt ideas of our . 

minds; ſo that it being inconteſtable, on the other ter. 8 

hand, by the things which paſs within us, that changes form was a mode 

happen; the beſt courſe our reaſon can take, is to aſ- or diſtinct acci- 

ſert that all things; God excepted, had a beginning. _ ae g 2 

This is the doctrine of the creation; for to pretend to „s pant vor 

explain the generations of nature, by ſuppoſing ſeveral which ceaſed to 

external principles, whoſe action and reaction diverfifies te, though it ne · 

what would continue uniform, if nothing external in- ver bad a begin. 

tervened ; this is ſhuning one inconveniency, to fall den 200.00 <fÞ- 

into a greater. My ſecond remark is, that the evi- 

dence of theſe principles of Xenophanes, furniſhes us 

with an excellent demonſtration againſt Spinoza; 

for, if every thing that had no beginning is immuta- 

ble, the God of Spinoza is incapable of any change ; 

and therefore is not the immanent or fixed cauſe of 


the changes which happen in the univerſe (165). (169) Obſerve 


Every immanent cauſe produces ſomething in itſelf; that, if the fa- 
this thing is either a mode identified with the ſub- 8 
ſtance which it modifies, or ſach a quality as is abſo- ſter who wrote 


lute, and really diſtin& from the ſubje& in which it is the Poforal Let- 


inherent, If it is an indentifed mode, God cannot ters aſcribes to 


produce it; for ſince the divine ſubſtance exiſts neceſ- the whos re- 
farily, it cannot depend on any efficient cauſe. If it as 2 
be a diſtin quality, God conſequently can create be- ord, they muſt 
ings diſtinct from himſelf; and, then there is no room have entertained 
for the hypotheſis of the Spinoziſts. Add to this, almoſt as impious 
that the production of one mode or accident (166) is 1 3 
the deſtruction of another; whence it follows, that if n on 
God was the immanent cauſe of the changes in na- that of Spinoza. 
ture, ſome eternal modalities muſt have periſhed ; for See Fanua cœlo- 
Spinoza cannot ſay, without contradicting himſelf, that 22 eta, pag. 
What is called God had not always modalities. If 28. © fe. 
we examine his diſtinction between natura naturans (166) I mean 
and natura naturata, the whole will appear a ſeries ſuch accidents as 
of contradictions. | | rar a en 
[M] He complained of being poor.) I am ſo poor, 

ſays he (167) one day to Hiero King of Syracule, (167) Plutarch, 
that I am not able to keep two ſervants. How, replied in Aft. 
Hiero, Homer whom you frequently blame and reprove, Pas. 175. accord- 


though dead, of — ten thouſand. — oo me 
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whom he had refuſed to play at dice with, is highly worthy a Philoſopher, This man 
calling him a coward ; yes, replied he, I am exceſſively ſo with regard to all actions of 


928 a ſhameful nature. *Quonoye? = war Jung tives wes rd airxge d ro Faſſus eſt 
ad res inboneſtas fe timidiſſimum etiam eſſe (5). 


238 


Pag · 50. 


2 of his circumſtances had brought many troubles upon him [B]. 


17 1550. 
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(a) Wolffgangus 
patricius Auguſ- 


79g. lelchier. had he not met with a Patron (a), who got him ſupported at the public expence, till the 
Adam. in Vitis progreſs he had made was ſuch, that he was admitted into the Colleges where the City 
(b) maintained a certain number of ſtudents. He next ſtudied in the Univerſity of 
Tubingen, and afterwards in that of Baſil [A]; and having given a ſufficient proof of 


Philoſoph, pag. 
289. 


XYLANDER (WILLIAM) was born in Augſburg the 26th of December 1532. 
Relingerus nobilis The Jove he had for learning would have been fruitleſs, becauſe of his father's poverty, 


Moren's Dit. in 1558 was Greek Profeſſor. Xylander, not long before, had publiſhed his Latin 


onary, after 


b) That of . . 3 * | | ; \ 
Augiburg, fe is his learning, he was invited to Heidelberg to ſucceed Mycillus (c), who at his death (0 Extrated 
an error to ſay in rom Melch. 


Verſion of Dion Caſſius in Baſil (d). He declares in his dedication, that the indigence b. p. 28g, 
He publiſhed a Latin (4) Seethe rem. 


7. pag. 448. that tranſlation of the book of Marcus Aurelius in 1559, and as a very great number of errors“ 


the Magiſtrates of 


Straſbung main. had crept into it (e), he reprinted it with greater correctneſs in 1568, with the Lati 


tained him in the Verſion of ſome Greek authors [C]. 
Vniverſities« ; 


[4] Afterwards in that of Bafil.] Melchior Ada- 


mus affirms, that he was ſolemnly admitted there to 


| Melch. 5 | : . 1 
4.9 ＋ his maſter of arts degree, in 1556 (1). I am a little 


Pbilhſopb. pa in doubt about this date; for is it probable, that a man 
_ res. who had applied himſelf vigorouſly to ſtudy, and was 
born with ſuch fine natural talents, did not take that 
lower degree till his twenty fourth year ? Add to this 
that he wrote his Latin tranſlation of Dion Caſſius in 
1557. He was at that time ſo good a ſcholar, that 
he employed but ſeven months in this work, for the 


truth of which he appeals to the Gentleman to whom 


he dedicates it. This was John Henry Herwart, a 
Senator of Auſburg, his Mecznas, who had ſupport- 
ed him for ſome time at his houſe, and adviſed him to 


ſet about the verſion in queſtion. Ju, Patrone optime, 


cum me in familia tua aliquantliu tommiode & liberaliter 
Habitum, autoritate, bortatu, offictis inſuper & beneficiis 
ed addduxeris, ut optimum Rom. hifforize conditorem Dio- 


(2) Xyland. E- nem Caſſium de Graco Latinum facerem, fc (2). i. e. 


fiſt. Dedicat. My exellent patron, as you, after having maintain - 


anguſtia vitæ Suftentandz, & paupertas quaſi infligat.. 


i. e. Perſons in the like ſtate as myſelf, whoſe lau- 
„ dable endeavours, to improve in their ſtudies, proceed 
© from the meanneſs of their circumſtances and their 
“ poverty.” See eſpecially the elegy annexed to his 
Dedication of Dion Caſſius. He therein confeſſes, that 
at eighteen years of age he ſtudied for fame ; but that, 
at five and twenty, his bad circumſtances forced him to 
ſtudy, in order to gain a livelihood. 


Te mala pauperies, pulcriſque grawiſſima cœptis, 
Conatu indignor plus potuiſſe meo. 
Utcumgue excidimus præclaris protinus aufis 
Fan querant, quibas hoc fata dedere decus, 
Et mea cùm Fortuna ſolo me affiixerit, atque 
Abjectum cogat ſerpere præter humum. 


Pl 
® 


Dion. Caſſii. «© ed me for ſome time with great kindneſs and gene- Ergo, divinis quantumvit ager inharen 
| | «« roſity, in your family, have by the power you have Artibus, & ſtudiis deditus ingenuis : ; 


over me, by your exhortations, and 
«« prevailed upon me to tranſlate, out of Greek into 
Latin, Dion Caſſius, the fineſt writer of the Roman 


* hiſtory, &c.” The dedication is dated at Baſil the 


1ſt of November 1557, and the impreſſion by Opori- 
nus, was completed in March 1558. KXiphilinus was 


joined to Dion Caſſius ; but the verſion was not by 


 __ _ Xylander ; he being ſatisfied with that made by Wil- 
(3) os mes _ liam le Blanc, a native of Albi (3), he only correcting 
Sl at it in ſome places. His notes on Dion and Xiphilinus 
Rome in Februa- are ſo good, that we may conclude that in 1556, the 
Univerſity of Baſil would have honoured him with a 
higher title than that of Maſter of Arts. 
[8B] He declares in his Dedication, that the indigence 
7 his circumſtances had brought many troubles upon b; m.] 
his he doubtleſs means in the following paſlage. 
Ego cum ab ineunte ætate bonas literas flagranti amore 
Rs eſſem per ſecutus, earumque cauſa adverſiſima & acerbiſ- 
(4) Xylander, fima queque. perpeſſus, &c (4). i.e. © As I was fired 
7 88 8 with a paſſionate thirſt for learning from my moſt 
eon, Ca. © tender years; and, for its ſake, have ſuffered the 
„ moſt dreadful hardſhips, &c.“ He ranks himſelf 
among thoſe, whom poverty obliges to ſtudy : mew con- 
ditionis hominum, quorum boneſtos conatus in hoc genere 


great kindneſs, 


Et rolERA RI GAM VICTUM, & ſuftenter haneſte, 
Non aſpernandi fruge laboris ator. 


«© Why doſt thou, hateful want, my ſteps purſue ; 
„Still triumph over all my bright attempts, 
« And ſtill defeat my nobleſt, beſt endeavours ? 
« Tho' I by fortune am ſo lowly placed, 
* Yet I, by noble acts, will ſtrive to riſe; 
“ Sought for by thoſe to whom I owe my evils. 
_ ©© Tho! thus oppreſs'd the arts I ſtill purſue; 
The noble arts which moſt adorn the ſoul ; 
% To them a decent, kind ſupport I owe, 


n te) See the dedi- 
cation Baſil edit. 


1568. 


And theſe are friends I ne er ſhall be aſham'd of.T 


[C] With the Latin werfion of ſome Greek authors.] 
That is, of Anthony Liberalis, of Phiegon de mirabi- 
libus & longevis, & de Olympiis, of Apollonius Hiſtoriæ 
memorabiles, and of Antigonus mirabilium Narrationum 


congeries, All theſe pieces, with Marcus Aurelius, 


make a pretty large Octavo volume. It contains both 
the Greek and the Latin, but ſeparate. 'The few notes 
which Xylander added to them, are neither conſidera- 
ble, nor ought they to be deſpiſed. | 
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() Alard, Bib- 
phine, page 223, 


: Henoticas 


the de Dau- 


SE (ALEXANDER D'), Miniſter at Grenoble, and afterwards Proſeſſor of 
Divinity at Die in Dauphine (a), was a natural ſon, and of a family . . . of 
which at this time (b) is James d' Die de Saleon Counſellor in the. Parliament of 


224 Grenoble. That Miniſter wrote a Diſcourſe deſigned to reconcile together the two 


5) Monſieur 


Religions, and in which he ſeems to favour pretty much the principles of the Church of 


urs publiſhed Rome (c). We ſhall give ſome extracts of it below [4]. He would have been turned 


this in the year 


1680 out of his place on account of that book, had not the circumſtances of thoſe times 
 Alard, Bib determined the Synod of that Province to keep a medium in the proceedings againſt 


pig · 224+ 


[A We hall give fome extract of it below.) 
That work: is entitled, Propoſitions & Moyens pour par- 
 evenir à la riunion des deux Religions en France. 1. e. 
„ Propoſals and means for bringing about a reunion 
c or coalition of the two Religions in France.” It 
was printed off the laſt day of Auguſt 1677, and con- 
tains 608 pages in 4to : it is divided into two parts. 

In the firſt the author urges five conſiderations or argu- 
ments, in order to perſuade both parties to yield ſome 
things to each other ; and in the ſecond he gives us a 
long catalogue of articles, upon which they might 
N agree. | | 
He quotes (1) a Lutheran Divine (2), who has aſ- 
22 4 g. ſerted * _y Calviniſts fight againſt a mere ſhadow, 
when they confute a local preſence of Jeſus Chriſt in 
(2) Alb. Grawe- the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and a natural 
rus, cap. 3- Pole= Manducation. He quotes another (3), who denies the 
mica Sacr&- ſame preſence and the ſame manducation, and who 
(3) Tobis Wag- aſſerts that Jeſus Chriſt's body enters into the mouth, 
ner, Doctor of but not into the ſtomach. That Lutheran confeſſes 


Divinity at Tu- (4), that the Calviniſts partake of the ſaving fruits of 
dingen. Inguiſit. 


x. the Sacrament, provided it be morally ſpeaking im- 
pans reports poſſible for 2 know they are miſtaken, bu not 
if they maintain their errors againſt their conſcience 
(4) See the Sieur and with obſtinacy. Monſieur d'Yſe makes ſeveral ob- 
d'Yſe, Propoſit. ſervations upon father Maimbourg's pacifie method, 


2 * pag. and upon the objection which is urged againſt the Cal- 


viniſts, namely that it follows from their doctrine, 
that all the Chriſtians who have not followed Peter 
Waldo, John Hus, &c. are damned. His anſwers are 
almoſt the ſame with thoſe, which Monſieur Jurieu has 


(5) In his „ made (5), both with regard to the means of ſalvation 


ens de E Eglie. Which are afforded to Jeveral perſons who do inwardly 


renounce an erroneous Religion, and with regard to the 
inference which is drawn from thence in behalf of 
thoſe, who though they explode in their hearts the 
falſe doctrines of Popery, do yet at this time continue 
in its communion : on which occaſion he mentions the 
permiſſion ranted to Naaman ; and ſpeaks of a na- 
tional Synod” held at Paris in the year 1559, which 
forbids any perſon to follow his maſter into a Popiſh 
Church, though it be without kneeling down when 
there, and which does nevertheleſs declare, that thoſe 
may be ſuffered, who like Naaman, and the Duke of 
Saxony teſtify publickly, that they wwill not defile or 
pollute themſelves with the idolatrous practices, which 
are performed in the Churches which they frequent 
(6) Propoſitions (6), He aſſerts that, according to the Reformed, 
v2 4 Jens, paß: the Catholic Church cannot err ſo far as to over- 
; throw the belief of thoſe articles which are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to ' ſalvation as means, and that if 
things be duly conſidered, it will be found that the 
Roman Catholics, notwithſtanding- all the noiſe they 
make upon this ſubject, aſcribe a leſs infallibility to 
the Church than the Reformed do ; for, ſays he, Car- 
dinal de Richelieu:' B. 11. Ch. 11, hints that the 
Church can ert even in fundamentals. He imputes 
to ſome Proteſtant Divines an error, which he ſtyles 
fundamental, which is that they do not believe St. 
John's Revelation to be canonical, and he owns that 
the primitive Church did not receive it as ſuch : but 
then, he pretends, that that Church erred through ig- 
norance, in not admitting a truth, but not with obſti. 
nacy, and in deny ing it. The Church, according to 
that Cardinal, was ignorant of ſome truths, which ſhe 


44 Daupbise, him [BJ]. The declarations he made before he died ſatisfied the world (d ). 


The pro- 
ceedings 


came to know in time, and which ſhe declared after- 


wards to be Articles of Faith. The author adds, that 
in the references of the ſecond Seſſion of the Council 
of Trent, we read this queſtion 3 Can General Councils, 
lawfully afſembled, err in determining Articles of Faith ? 
The anſwer was, This ts a doubtful queſtion. Reſuming 
this ſubject in page 441, he obſerves, that ſeveral 
Doctors are quoted there for the affirmative, and others 
for the negative fide of the queſtion. He had already 
obſerved (7), that the Councils of Lateran which met 


+ 
2 C 
7 3 9 


(d) See the re- 


mark [B] to- 


wards the end; 


(7) In pag. 209. 


in the years 1180 and 1215, and ſome others, were 
held pro Eccleſia reformanda in fide & moribus, for re- 


forming the Church both in doctrine and practice. He 
remarks (8), that ſince the Monks promiſe according 
to the Roman Pontifical, that they will keep a perpe- 
tual continency, as much as human weakneſs will ſuf. 
fer them to do it; it is a proof that their vow is only 
conditional, and therefore that when the frailty of na- 
ture does not ſuffer them to keep a perpetual continen- 


cy, they may marry without breaking their vow. He 


boaſts (9) that he urges no condeſcenſion from the Ro- 
man Catholicks, but what is grounded on the doctrine 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, and other grave Doctors; and 
that the condeſcenſion he requires from the Reformed 
is grounded upon what Calvin and ſome other illuſtrious 
writers have confeſſed; Whence he infers that thoſe 


336. 


(9) Ibid. pags 
379 


private perſons both among the Roman Catholicks | 


and among the Proteſtants would be very raſh, who 
ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to ſuch condeſcenſions ; where- 
upon he quotes the elogium which ſeveral Popes and 
ſome eminent corporations have beſtowed upon the 
Doctrine of Thomas Aquinas ; and as for the private 
Doctors who have commended him, he refers us to a 
book, entitled, Les Diſputes de College de Complute ſur 
la Dialefique. i. e. The Diſputations held in the 
College of Alcala, concerning Dialecticks.“ He 
tranſcribes alſo the Approbations given to Cardinal de 
Richelieu's book, and to that of the Biſhop of Con- 


dom, and the proofs of the confeſſions of Calvin, 


Thomas Aquinas, &c. He ſhews that Calvin, Rive- 


tus, Bucan held, that the doctrine of a guardian-angel 


is probable; and as for the poſſibility of celibacy he 


-quotes the national Synod held at la Rochelle in the 


year 1571, Which adviſes the wives of thoſe Miniſters, 
who returned to Popery, not to have any converſation 


with them. The Synod of Vitrai held in 1588 did | 


not approve that a' man, whoſe wife was become le- 


prous ſhould marry another; the Synod adviſes him 


to pray and to be continent during the life of that wife. 
Though that book was printed with the conſent 
of ſome perſons of note, yet the Monks obtained that 


all the copies of it ſhould be carried into the Regiſter- 


Office of the Chaſtelet. They had ſeen ſome copies 
of it at a book-binder's, and made a very great noiſe 
about it. This is at leaſt a piece of news, which was 
wrote to one in the year 1678 by a curious man, who 
was very well acquainted with all that relates to the 
Republick of Letters. 26.86 

I am perſuaded, that the reader will be obliged to 
me for the account of that work, which I have given 
them here ; for I have done it, becauſe that work is 


very little known, and it is almoſt impoſſible to meet 


with it. | 
[B] The circumſtances of thoſe times determined the Sy- 
nod of that province to keep a mean in the proceedings 
2 againſt 
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ceedings which were carried on againſt him on account of the ſums of money which 
were raiſed for the relief of the Waldenſes were not attended with thoſe ſad and diſgrace- 
ful conſequences which a Roman Catholic Writer has publiſhed [C. In the year 1678 
J received a letter, in which I was told, that Monſieur Cregut had publiſhed an Apo- 


logy, in which he gave that Miniſter a very odious character [D]. 


againſt him.) Diſe, © who had been Miniſter. at 
Grenoble, and who was actually Profefſor of Divi- 
«© nity at Die, wrote a piece upon that ſubject, and 
<< imagined that he had found out a method to pro- 
< cure a perfect reconciliation. But his project was 
„ not liked by the Synod of his province, ſo that 
« he was forbidden to publiſh it, and even to ſhew it 
«* to any one. But Diſe being inticed by the flatte- 
“ ries of the Preſident de la Berchere, who gave him 


* hopes that his labours would be fully rewarded, and 


attended with very great ſucceſs, would not obey 
« the Synod. He took a journey to Paris, being well 
« provided with letters of recommendation from 
<< the Preſident to the chief members of the Council. 
The Miniſters of Paris, having got the hint of his de- 
« ſign, endeayoured to get a fight of his writing, in 
« order to diſſuade him from publiſhing it; but they 


** could not ſucceed. Diſe, having refuſed to ſhew it 


„ to them, communicated it to the Biſhop of Condom. 
„That piece could not be acceptable to the Roman 
«© Catholicks, becauſe the author made them yield too 


„ much, and would make them admit moſt of the 


articles of the reformed Religion, though concealed 


under other expreſſions. So that he was forced to 


(to) Hi. de E- 
dit de Nantes, 
tom. 3. Part 2. 
B. 15. pag. 350. 
under the year 
1677. | 


(11) Bernard, 
Explicatien de 
Edit de Nantes, 
quoted in the 
Hi. de ¶ Edit 
de Nantes, tom. 
3+ liv. 11. pag» 
60. under the 
year 1666. 


„go back without any approbation, and without any 
reward ; having given offence to his own brethren, 
« without obtaining the good -will of their enemies. 
He was even like to be proſecuted criminally, but 
the Preſident's protection got him off. As for the 
«© Synods, they dared not to proceed againſt him at a 
< time when it was feared that the Court would take 


«« offence at it. So that though they did not deprive 


„ him yet they entered into an ment with him, 


„ by which he was ſuffered to enjoy the ſtipend of 
« his Profeſſorſhip, but as it were to caſe him, he was 


« diſcharged from performing the functions of it. He 
«« died ſome time after, and made amends for the fault 
** he had committed, by a declaration of his opinions, 
% which was judged to be very edifying (10).” “ 
[C] The proceedings "which were carried on agai 


nft 
him . . ere not attended with thoſe ſad and diſ- 


graceful conſequences which a Roman Catholick writer 
has publiſhed.) The Sieur Bernard (11) aſſerted, that 
during the war, *vhich the Duke of Savoy waged againſ! 
his jubje&s of the wallies of Piedmont, the Reformed bad 


raiſed among themſelves a ſum of fix or ſeven hundred © 
thouſand livres, which Diſe was ordered to receive and 
to diſtribute ; that be acquitted himſelf very ill of that 


adminiflration ;- that he was proſecuted before the cham- 
ber of Grenoble to give an account of that money ; that 
the Conſiſtory was Agel to deprive bim, in order to put 
a flop to the moiſe which that affair made ; that they 
made him Principal of the College of Die, and appointed 
four. Miniſters to reviſe bis accounts. There is not one 
bord of truth in all this, ſaving this one article ; 


namely, that Diſe bad received the money deſigned to re- 


lieve the inhabitants of the walleys, and that an opportu- 
nity vas taken from this to bring him into a ſcrape, from 
a principle of reſentment and revenge. You will meet 
with the ſequel of this affair in the hiſtory of the Edict 
of Nantz. I ſhall tranſcribe but theſe three or four 
particulars from it. Dixe delivered in his accounts to- 
awards the end of the year 1656. The Preſident of Pe- 


 _ Tiſſol proſecuted him in the year ,1665, That affair 


was carried from one Court to another till it came 
before that Court whoſe Judges were one half Ro- 
man Catholicks, and the other half Proteſtants. Dixze 
had his cauſe pleaded in a full audience, and carried it. 
The Preſident being enraged at that affront, proſecuted 
the affair more briſkly than ever ; and his threatnings, 
which neither the prayers of his Collegues, nor the 
Remonſtrances of the Conſiſtory, nor the entreaties of 
the whole Church could make him ſuppreſs, determin- 
ed the Conſiſtory, not] to depoſe Diſe from his office 


but to ſend him to Die with the title of Profeſſor of 


Divinity. He had already performed the functions of 
that profeſſorſhip ; whilſt Cregut had been forced to diſ- 
continue them by the Biſhop's perſecution, However the 


I add, 


cauſe was brought before the Court of Caſtres, and 
the Prefident endeavoured as much as he could to per- 
ſuade the inhabitants of the Vallies to bring an a&ion 
againſt Diſe. The Conſiflory made him give a new 


account, in order to remove the ſcandal which thoſe pro- 


ceedings occafioned ; and they found but one article, which 
confidering the whole ſum amounted hardly to the fourth 
part of a penny in the Livre, for which he could not 
evell account. But his honefly appeared c (12). The 
words which I omit here acquaint us, that he was 
guilty only of a little neglect. So much the better for 
him. He ought to be eſteemed very happy to have 
failed in that reſpect only: for the handling of money 
gathered for charitable uſes affords ſo dangerous an 
opportunity to ſin, that in order to act with prudence 
a man ſhould never attempt it before he had tried his 
ſtrength ſeveral times. 'The keeping of ſuch money 
in one's cuſtody is perhaps more difficult than the cuſto- 
dy of a beautiful virgin. The compariſon of money 
with pitch, a compariſon which is very common even 
with mere country-men, is admirable. One can hard- 
ly handle that dangerous metal, any more than one 
can pitch, without daubing one's hands. There has 
been a moſt terrible out-cry (13) againſt the ill manage- 
ment of the immenſe ſums (14), which were raiſed for 
the Waldenſes : and I am apt to think that in all ſuch 
caſes there is and always will be room to complain, 
and to cry out, Oh! how hard is it to meet with a 
2 * is not like iron with regard to that load- 
1 | 


Abſtinens Ste ad ſe cuncta pecuniæ (i 5). 


« Too ſtrong for all attracting gold.” PRE 
| | REECH, 


Let us look for him with Diogenes's Lanthorn, and 
if we deſign him a crown, we ſhall keep it a long 


while, for want of meeting with one who deſerves it. 


Regnum & diadema tutum 
Deferens uni, propriamque laurum ; 
Duiſquis ingentes oculo irretorto 
| Spectat acervos (16). 


„To him ſhe gives, to him alone, 
The laurel and the laſting throne, 

« Whole eyes can unconcern'd behold 

The dazling heaps of ſhining gold.” 

Tn Sos 4, CREECH. 

[Dl Monfieur Cregut had publiſhed an Apology, in 


which he gave that Miniſter a very odious character.] 
It is but a few days ſince it came into my hands. The 
title of it is as follows. Apologia neceſſaria non minus 


quam equiſſima  Antonii Creguti, contra accuſationem 


improvi ſam, inaxpectatam & iniquam Frederici Span- 


bemii Profeſſoris Leidenſis. i. e. A neceſſary and 


.« juſt vindication of Anthony Cregut, againſt the un- 


«« foreſeen, unexpected and unjuſt charge of Frederic 
„ Spanheim Profeſſor at Leyden.“ It was printed at 
Amiterdam in the year 1678, and contains 48 pages 
in 8yo. Monſieur Cregut relates (17), that after the 
death of Stephen le Blanc, who had been Profeſſor of 


Divinity at Die, the Academical Senate appointed 


Monſieur d' Vie, a Miniſter of that city, to fill the de- 


ceaſed's place till the next Synod, _ The next year the 


Synod which met at Die appointed Anthony Cregut 
(18) Profeſſor of Divinity: this was only a proviſional 
appointment, which at the end of the year became deſini- 
tive by the determination of the Synod of Pragelas. 
Monſ. d'Ye, who deſired ſo much the more to have that 
place, as he had performed the functions of it for ſome 
time, oppoſed the election of another as much as lay 
in his power; and as he was not able to prevent it, 
he entertained a prodigious jealouſy againſt Monſieur 


(19) Huf. d. 


Edit de Names, 


tom. 3+ liv. 11. 
page 61, 


(13) See Monſ. 
Leti, Critique ſur 
Loeteries, Part 
2. Page 108, & 


* 
(14) The author | 


of the Hift. de 
F Edit de Nantes 


\ denies that the 


money which 


. wad raiſed in 


France amounted 
to fix or ſeven 

hundred thouſand 
livres, as Bernard 


aſſerted. It was, 


ſays he, but one 


third at moſt of 


all the fums, and 
all the ſums to- 
gether did not a- 
mount to 530000 
livres. Monſieur 
Leti, Critique des 
Leteries, Part 2. 
pag. 110. ſuppo- 
ſes they amounted 


to three millions, 


and that thoſe 

which were raiſ- 
ed in France a- 
mounted to 759 


thouſand livres. 


(15) Horat, Oce 
Je lib. 43 


(16) Ibid. Ode 
2 lib. „ 


(17) Cregutus, 
Apol. neceſſar. . 
pag. 11, & ſeq» 


(18) He was 
Miniſter at Mon- 
telimart. 


Cregut, and laboured by all the means he could imagine 


to hurt him, though he ſtill pretended to be his friend. 
3 By 
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I add, that the Churches in the vallies of Piedmont ſent him into England in Crom- 


241 


te Lan. wells time to remove ſome difficulties relating to the money collected for the uſe of the 


by John Leger at 


44er, publihed Waldenſes, and that he aſſiſted at the National Synod held at Loudun, being ſent thithe 
L-yden 1669, a Deputy from the Province of Dauphine (7. Loudur a 1 a 


page 255» of the | | | | | | 

. By his intrigues he cauſed the printing of a work of 
\ Intitled, Monſieur Cregut (19) to be ſtopt at Geneya, pretend- 

selber Arca» ing that: the Bealee u 6rd dd was falls: and das- 


nor um. gerous. The author required that his worlæ might be 


examined by the, Profeſſom of Geneva only, chat it 
might be done wich leſs noiſe, with more accuracy 
and with ore expedition: but his petition was reject- 
ed, and his'work exatnined-in an Aſſembly of all the 
Miniſters. He expected no good from it, and remem- 


bred on that occaſion the Emperor Hadrign's' com- 
plaint, the mulfitude g ae has Killed me, ſurba 
me dicorum me per didit | 

-condemned ;' his rte eve notice 


(20) Situated dan (aN WhO were met in a body. Since that time 


he was thieathed to be deprived id the 


VVV 
rong, that he 


it is one of the 
Claſſes of the 


Jissel Province nest. Sytodd which was td be held at Pie. Menſſeur 


ot Dauphine -&Vie''makingino queſtion but the quality of Modera- 
belonging to 
iz Reformed: execute his deſigns, .. Ae 0 be and really, was choſen 
| Moderator. he” br charge 
cerming Glace, which Monfieut Cregut had pobliſhed. 
"He urged his arguments for the ſupport of. thoſe 
Theſes, and thought he had nothing to fear When he 
ſayu chef ſucceſs of this firſt attempt. But he was mil- 
taken f for a few days after, Monſieur d' Vſe told the 
Sy nos, that the Miniſters of Geneva had cenſured ſome 
articles in Monſieur Ctegu's Rewelntor Arcanarum, 
andthe examined the authot upon the Doctrine of the 
-©  ,Imputation of Adam's fin. Monſieur Cregut was go- 
ing to clear up that ſubject; but he was immediately 


.- Mterrupted with this pretence, that there were other 
affairs before the Synod, which could not be put off 


to another time. He waited for another opportunity 
to explain himſelf in the following Seſſions, in caſe that 
eontroverſy happened to be mentioned again; but he 


ſio artſully, that he cauſed his adverſary: to be con- 
demned, without leaving him an opportunity to plead 


his cauſe. There was to be a famous diſputation in 
the Hall deſigned for Philoſophical exerciſes. The | 
Jeſuits of Die and many other perſons of the Roman letters explained the ſenſe of h 


Catholick Clergy were preſent at it, and Monſieur! 


-Cregut being then Rector of the Univerſity, could not 
be abſent from it. Monſieur d Ve took: hold of chat 
opportunity; he drew up an act of condemnation, and 


cauſed it to paſs by the means of thoſe circumſtances, 

which a Synod ready to break up afforded him. A 

great part of the Miniſters were already gone away; 

the others longed to be gone very ſoon. If the abſence 

of ſome be favourable, when a man deſigns to do ſome 

dirty job, the others longing to go home is not leſs ſo: 

for they make haſte to finiſh what remains to be done, 

and nothing is done but in a hurry. Thus was the in- 

| nccent oppreſled, if we may believe Monſieur. Cregut. 
(21) That is to Ille tempore (21) me abſente, inaudito, juſſo deputatis ſi- 
fay, whilſt he Jentio, ſub finem Synodi, dum omnia tumuituaris ſiunt, 
vo at the public Paftoribus tunc vel abſentibus, vel abituris, Dizius 
A che pe bellum illum articulum non mibi, ſed fibi ludibrium 
Unirerüty. propinans, . fabricavit,. aſſimpto in tanto facinore ſuo 
Achate Rainaudo, digno patella operculo (22). He adds, 

(22) Cregut. A. that they took an infinite number of copies of that act, 


bel. Neceſſar, in order to ſhew it to the whole Proteſtant world. Ve. 


bag 26, rum illis non Sufficiebat calumnioſus articulus intra priva- 


los parietes fabricatus ab inimicis, haud potuit ſatiari 


YoL, X. 


o of three A. tenets were 
if that odtidem- I. 
nation to the Miniſters of the country called 'Greffvau- 


tor af that Sy nod would afford him effectual means to, 
harge related to the Theſes con- 


invidia malicisſa, niſi per totum orbem Reformatum ex- 
emplaria illius atticult mitt entyr, tam in Galliam, 
quam exteras nationes, Halbe ian, Germbnianti Hollan- 
diam; Fc; | Padagogis ſuis, jugiter occupatis, i plura 


2 


Apograpba deſecriberent (23). 1, e. It was not Enough (23) Ide w, ibid. 
for them that that ſcandalous act ſhould be 4 up 


„ by my enemies within doors 3 their wicked envy 


cannot be ſatisfſed unleſs they diſperſed coples of it 


throughout the Whole Proteſtant world, not only 
through France, but through all Switſerland, on 


many, Holland, &c. So that their School-mafters 


« Þ, hr continually buſy with taking copies of that act. 
Laſtly he obſerves, that as his book was ſold, though 
he made no alterations in it, it pulled down his adver- 
ſary's trophies, and convicted him of making uſe of 


ſuch s, as were wrote with the utmoſt malice of 


blindlefs. © Paulo po libro meo edito abſque vel apiculi 
immutatione, abortivus ac furtivus ille Dixii articulus ce- 
cidit coram meo Revelatore,  ficut Dagon coram Arca fe- 
Aeris. , Et ne plura exempla proferam, unum' Rev. An- 
tiftitis; Ecelaſiæ Bernenſis D. Homelii erit mihi pro cunc- 
tis: Dum efſem Berne in illius muſe protalit e ſua Bib- 
liotbeca meum Revelatorem Arcan. & Dizii prave & 
ſlalidè articulatum articulum athritide laborantem, & 
dixit fe contulye cum locis Revelatoris, quem tunc pre 
manibus habebat, unde fadta etiam inter nos collatione, 
non poterat ſatis mirari fluporem, virus, & invidiam com- 


Pilatoris (24). i. e.“ My book being ſoon after pub- (24) idem, ibid, 
'+* liſhed: without the alteration of one tittle, that abor- pag. 27 


e tive article of d'Vſe, Which was made by ſurprize, . 
*« fell down before my Revealer, like Dagon before 4 
er the ark. Not to mention other inſtances ' I ſhall 

«<iſpeak only of that Reverend Minifter of Bern D. 

% Homelius, Who when I was at Bern in his ſtudy 

„ ſhewed me my Revealer of fret things, and that 
article of d'Vſe wickedly and fooliſhly drawn up, 


> be m «© which was lame in all its parts; and he told me that 
waited to no purpoſe. Monſieur d'Yſe acted his part be had compared it with the paſſages in the Revea- 
ler, which we had now in hand; and having com- 


* pared it again with me he could not ſufficiently 
.* wonder at the ſtupidity, malice and envy of the 


ien itions, and of- Pg. 30. 
fered new explanations, if thoſe which he had pub- 


TE 


the Theſes of Die. He does only glance upon the 
proceedings I have mentioned above (26), but he aſ- (25) In the res 
ſerts that Monſieur d' Vſe being ſhamefully driven from mark []. 
his Church at Grenoble, was again admitted a Mini- 
ſter of the Church of Die. Ex Eccleſia Gratianopolitana 
turpiſſimè ejecti . . M. Dixirs fuerat potius intruſus 
guam vocatus, ita detruſus fuit. Non inguiro de crimine 
quod objiciebatur, efſet piaculare. Deus novit. Acta 
ſunt publice in Parlamento litigata, que ad has uſque 
oras pervenerunt. . . . TFatumaris a naufragio ſerva- 
tus, Galli noſtri vulgo dicunt, d' un coup de vent ou de 
tempeſte, priſtinas ſedes recuperavit, in portum Dienſem 
appellent, ubi antea Miniſter fuerat, ibi cum ſuo Rainods, 
juuat meminifſe laborum preteritorum (27). | 

I do not pretend to anſwer for the truth of theſe 
particulars: I quote them only as a proof of my text, 
namely, that Monſieur Cregut gives Monſieur d'Yſe a 
very odious character. 3 


«& compiler.” Cregut adds (2 } that having in his (25) Idem, ibid, 
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(a) It is faid in 
the inſcription on 
his monument, 
that he died in 
1417, aged 78 


years. 


(5) He made 
him Cardinal- 
Dieaton, and not 


ABARELLA, or DE ZABARELLIS (FRANCIS) Archbiſhop of Florence 
and Cardinal, was one of the moſt famous Canoniſts of his age. He was born 
at Padua in 1339 e the Canon Law in Bologna, and taught it in 
Padua with great applauſe. This City was then ſubject to Francis Carrari. 
Being invaded by the Venetians in 1406, the citizens deputed Zabarella to the King of 
France to implore his aid, but none being granted them they were obliged to ſub- 
mit to the Republic of Venice. The act of their ſubmiſſion was extremely ſolemn. 
Zabarella, at the head of fourteen other Deputies, delivered up to the Senate, in the 
great ſquare of Venice, the Banner of Padua, and made a fine ſpeech [4]. Some time 
after he went to Florence, to teach the Canon Law in that City, and was ſo much be- 
loved and eſteemed in it, that the Archiepiſcopal See being vacant, he was appointed to 
fill it; but this proved ineffectual, the Pope having been more active, and given it to 
another before. Zabarella being come to Rome, at the requeſt of Boniface IX, made 
ſome ſtay in that city, gave his opinion with regard to an important queſtion which was 


aſked him concerning the method that ſhould be employed to ſtop the progreſs of the 


ſchiſm. He aſterwards returned to Padua, and had the honour of being ſent upon ſe- 
veral deputations. He prudently refuſed the Biſhopric of that City which had been 


given him; the reaſon of his not accepting it was, that he might not expoſe himſelf to the 


reſentment of the Senate, who intended to raiſe another perſon to that See. Pope John 
XXIII deſirous of winning over to his party, in order to ſtrengthen it, ſeveral learned 
men, ſent for him to his court, and gave him the Archiepiſcopal See of Florence; nor 
did his munificence ſtop here, he raiſing him to the purple (5) in 1411. He ſent him | 
on an embaſly ( 007 with another Cardinal (d), and Emanuel Chry ſoloras, to the Court of (% Anthony de 


Cardinsl-Priet, the Emperor Sigiſmund, who required the holding of a Council, as well on account of Sendic, 


as is affirmed by 


pondanus, ad 


as is athrmed by the hereſies in Bohemia, as becauſe, of the Anti-Popes. This Pontiff ordered his Em- 2. 1413, nun 
baſſadors to chooſe, for the holding of a Council, a City that was in his intereſt, It WE 


oth. folio (261) 
by the title of St.; 


C.mus and St. is affirmed that he pointed out to them in writing, ſuch cities as he thought would be 
Damian: for his purpoſe, but that at the inſtant of their going away, he tore the paper in which 
0% In 2473, he had ſet them down [B], and gave them full power in that particular; for which 


reaſon they left this affair to the nomination of his Imperial Majeſty, and accordingly 


the City of Conſtance was made ehoice of. Francis Zarabella aſſiſted frequently in the 
Council which was held there, and adviſed. the depoſing of Pope John XXIII, who was 
accuſed of forty notorious crimes, Had. the right of Election been left to the Cardinals, 
in all probability Zarabella would have been put in the place of the dethroned Pope; 
but there was a neceſſity of dividing this right between them and the reſt of the Mem- 


bers of the Aſſembly [CJ]. It was divided into five claſſes, each of which nominated 


| [A] He made à fine ſpeech. ] He was not only a 

(1) Se: Torrafin, learned Civilian, but alſo a good Orator (1). He de- 
Eg. Part 1, livered an eloquent ſpeech the 4th of July 1397, on 
Paſs 3» the marriage of Nicholas of Eſte, with Giliola, 
1 daughter of Francis Carrari, ſecond of that name, 
Lord of Padua. Seven years aſter he made a ſpeech 

to the Lady Belflora, married to the fon of the a- 


bovementioned Lord Carrari, when ſhe made her en- 
(2) Extratied trance into Padua, and was received under a canopy 3 


From Panzirollus he made a ſpeech to her, I ſay, in the name of the 
x ns Univerſity (2). He alſo made the funeral oration 
apy een of Francis Carrari, and that of Arcuanus Buzacha- 
m. 443. rinus (3). | 

(3) Tomaſin [B] At the inflant of their going away, he tore the 
Part 1+ pag» 10. paper in which he had ſet them down.) Panzirollus, 
(4) Panzirollus, Whom I have followed faithfully in the body of this 
de claris Legum article, aſcribed this change of the Pope to a ſudden 


Interpretibus, page inſpiration. Quod divino impulſu factum efſt vide- 


445" tur (4). But in order that the reader may ſee the 


(5) Maimboure, Whole extent of this incident, which he relates with 


Hit. du grand a little too much brevity, I ſhall quote a French au- 
— 4 Vcci- thor (5). Never was better ſeen than on this occa- 
N — Darch « ſion, how Divine Providence ſometimes overthrows, 
edit. He quotes. © in an inſtant, all the deſigns of human prudence, 
St. Antoninus ** to make room for its own. This Pope, as is af- 
Archbiſhop of « firmed by Leonardo Aretino his Secretary, to whom 
Florence, Patt 3. 4 he told it in confidence, had ſeemingly inveſted 
5 ** his Legates with full powers to ſee theſe two points 
(6) That is, with ©* executed (6) as they ſhould think proper. But as, 
regard to the „ on the other hand, he did not care to be at the 
Farr gg pred « Emperor's diſcretion, in a city which that Mo- 
Council, © narch poſſeſſed, he had ſpecified in a ſecret paper, 


-- mx 


« certain cities of Italy, and commanded them very 
«© expreſly not to accept of any other. Nevertheleſs, 
« upon diſmiſſing them, as he admoniſhed them to 
_ « acquit themſelves faithfully of their commiſſion, and 
© was juſt going to give them the paper in queſtion, 
* which he held in his hand for that purpoſe, he 


«« ſtowing the higheſt applauſes on them, and diſ- 
covering the ſtrongeſt marks of tenderneſs and 
« eſteem, proteſting that he repoſed the utmoſt con- 
«*« fidence in them, he ſaid, that notwithſtanding the 
© reſolution he had taken but a moment before, he 
* was determined not to limit their power, and im- 
© mediately tore the paper before their faces, after 
„ ſhewing it them. Nevertheleſs, it was not long 
«© before he again changed his reſolution ; for advice 
being brought that his tees had at laſt conſent- 
« ed, purſuant to Sigiſmund's deſire, that the general 
« Council ſhould be ſummoned to aſſemble on the 
« firſt of November of the following year, at Con- 
« ſtance a City of Germany, and ſubje& to the Em- 
e peror, it threw him into a fit of diſtraction, and 
% made him curſe a thouſand times his fortune, or 
« rather his imprudence, for his ſo inconſiderately 
changing his reſolution, and delivering himſelf up, 
„bound hand and foot as it were to a Prince, who 
“ would always have it in his power to execute what- 
* ever the Council ſhould judge proper to order againſt 
* him. However, he was obliged to diſſemble, for 
*« fear of bringing a ſuſpicion upon himſelf &c.“ 
[C] Zabarelia would haue been put in the place 77 
the dethroned Pope, but Sc.] Panzirollus's relation is 


4 not 


« changed his reſolution on a ſudden, and after be- 


a can 2a oo a = 


ea a G9 A. RU. 


„ ; 


» num. 


tiadtus eſi Idib. ü 
N. Six volumes of Commentaries on the Decretals and 
(9) Tomaſin- Clementines. A volume of Counſels, and another of ſor of Canon Law. - Florentiam vocatus jus Canonicum 


explanavir, ibi 6.06 te SANCTIMONIAM ac dedtrine 


Zz AB 


And not in fix perſons, who, in conjunction with the Cardinals, elected Otho Calonna;; who aſ- 


birth, as is af. 


firmed by Forſte- Conſtance (e) the 5th of November of the ſame year (7). He vas interred with great 
rs, Hi» Jin, magnificence, the Emperor and the whole Council aſſiſting at his funeral. Poggius ſpoke 


Civil, Rem. libs 


;. cap. 31- pag» The funeral Oration, on which occaſion the body was cartied to Padua, and: huried in the 


m. 515. Cathedral, to the left of the altar of the bleſſed Virgin. Our Zabarella wrote a great 


{ He therefore number of books (D]; and merited the eſteem of the public, no leſs for the integrity 
aid not flourih Of his life [E], than for his abilities. He appointed, as his heir, Ba RT HOLIOM EW 


in 1418, as 


nr by Cel. ZABARELLA his nephew (g). whom ] ſhall mention in one of the remarks [F]. I muſt 
ner in gibliatb. not forget, that among other pupils, he had Peter Paul Vergerio, who wrote a beautiful 


folio 261. 


and very accurate letter on the life and death of this Profeſſor (0). 


not accurate enough ; it prompting us neceſſarily to & diſcipulos ad Ae an hortari | folitus, ab 72 non 
ſuppoſe, that Zabarella was living when the Electors /zeus ac pater diligebatur. Domi parcus, foris fortuna, 
entered the Conclave, in order to make choice of a, inter pauperes dividebat (15). I am of opinion, that 


Pope, which is not true, the Electors entering it the 
600 % Maim- Sth of November (7) ; and Zabarella, according to 
boure, Hi. ds Panzirollus, dying the fifth. Others declare that he 
grand Scbiſne died the 6th (8). I therefore find that Tomaſinus 
4 Oceident, lib. S. ſuits better the circumſtances: of the time, he ſaying, 
* 28 that Zabarella would have been raiſed to the Pontifi- 
(3) Conſtantiæ date, by the unanimous conſent of the Electors, if he 
*c:inftus eft anno had not been ſnatched away by death, and carried to 
cio. cc. heaven. He, alſo tells us that this Cardinal ſat in the 
Noe embris, Pope's place, in this Council. Concilio convocato. pon- 
3 tificis wices geſſit. Unde omnium conſenſu, ſummus Pan- 
Part 1. pag- 5+ Liſeæ dictitatus, re quoque ipſa deſignatus ſuiſſet. ni Deus 
Freher. in Tbea- Opt. Max. ipſum in Cœlum, ibi | ſatius Hccleſiæ ſuc 


tro, page 17. _ profuturum,.evexifſet (9). Panzirollus miſled Doujat, 


1 te] a 
2 Martin VI (1). 


copies this very fo affirms that Zabarella died after the election of 
[D] Our Zabarella wrote a great number of books. 


Elg . Part 1. Speeches and Letters. A treatiſe de Horis canonicis. 
page 5 De Felicitate libri tres. Hariæ Legum Repetitiones. 
(10) Doojat . Opuſcula de Artibus liberalibus. De natura rerum di- 
Pranit, Canonic. verſarum. Commentarii in naturalem & moralem Pbi- 


| page 609. _ loſophiam. Hiſtoria ſui temporis. Ada in Conſiliis Pi- 
ſano & Conflantienfi, In vvetus & nowum Teftamentum. .. [F] Barthqlo 
(11) Ex Toma» De Schiſmare (11). This: lalt. work . does not. pleaſe. 


an. Elgg. Part 1. the Court of Rome. The Proteſtants have publiſhed 
page 6. See alſo jt more than once (12) with other pieces of the ſame 
8 by kind, in which the ſovereignty of Princes is“ aſſerted, 
258. rat” independent on the papal power. Read the following 
paſſage of Bellarmine. Occaſione longiſſimi ſehiſmatis 

{12) Forinftance feripfit etiam librum de Schiſmate, in quo funt aliqua 
at Baſil, by John c9r72genda : quare in indice librorum: probibitorum, liber 
Oporinus in ejus de ſchifmate cum præfationibus, Argentine impre /- 
1565, folio; TI {us ab hereticis, prohibitus eſt, donec corrigatur (13). 
_—_ uſe of this 1 e. He likewiſe wrote, on occaſion, of the very 
28 « long ſchiſm, a treatiſe. on ſchiſm, in which ſome 
(13) Bellarm. “ things ſtand in need of correction. For that rea- 
de Script. Eccleſ. * ſon, in the catalogue of prohibited books, Zaba- 
page m. 384. „ rella's work concerning ſchiſm, together with the 
_ «* prefaces, printed in Straſburg by the: heretics, is 


« prohibited till ſuch. time as it is corrected. I am 


| to obſerve that Zabarella is cited under the title of 
(14) Tomaſin, Cardinal, without any addition (14). 

Elogior, tom. 1. 

Part 1. pag· 5. Ihe integrity of his life.] He not only ſlept little, and 

| was extremely careful not to loſe any time, but was 

likewiſe conſpicuous for his integrity and chaſtity. 

An enemy to luxury, he was extremely frugal in his 

don houſe, that he might have an opportunity of be- 

ing liberal to the poor abroad. He never connived 

at his neighbour's faults, but always exhorted his 

friends and diſciples to lead a life of virtue. Somni 

parciſſimus, & ne quam temporis jacturam Faceret, 

valde ſolicitus. Vir recti animi, ſuaviſime conſuetudi- 


nis, & integerrime caſliſſimægue vitæ fuit, familiares 


[E] He merited the eſteem of the public oa for 


one of the reaſons which made him be judged worthy 


of the Biſhopric of Padus, was his great charity to 


the poor, when he was Arch-priett of the Cathedral. 
In Cathedrali Patavina ' Ecclefia Archipreſbyteratus ho- 


nore inſignitus pauperum incommodis mira . ſubveniebat 


liberalitate (16). I gave (17) the reaſon why he re- 


fuſed that Biſhopric. © This refuſal made the Paduans 
admire him, and prompted them to make over to 


him a very rich Abbey which had belonged to ſome 
Monks. However, he. kept it a very ſhort time, 


and reſtored it ſoon to its ancient poſſeſſors. Theſe 
accepted it with the, higheſt gratitude, which they 
perpetuated to the utmoſt of their power; his ſacer- 
dotal veſtments being ſtill kept in their monaſtery, 
where alſo his arms are ſet up in ſeveral places (18). 


It was as much owing to the ſanctity of his life, as on 


account of bis learning, that he was choſen Archbi- 
hop of Florence, at the time that he was only Profe!- 


ßræſtantiam ub. las eip. proceribus ad | Archiepiſcopa- 


tus dignitatem canclamatua eft (19). 


Likewiſe have gizen the, realen (20) why this no- 
c.;mipation proved; abortive, F 


mew. Zabarella . ._. . whom 1 ſhall 
mention in one of the remarks.) He was ſon to AN DRRW 


= 


? 2 
+ b 4 ** — 
* 


(e) a a | 
the place of his ſumed the name of Martin V as Pope. This was done in 1417. Zabarella died in () Extrafted 


from Panzirollus, 


de claris Legum 
Interpretibus, 


lib. Zo Cap · 28. 


pag. m. 443, & 


ſeq 


(5) Panziroll. 
ibid. pag. 444» 
Teiſſier does not 
ſp:ak of him in 
his Bibliotheca 


(15) Panzirollus, 
de claris Legum 


Interpret. p. 445» 


(16) Tomaſin. 


Elegior. Part 1. 


page 4+ 


(17) la the text 
of the article. 


(18) Tomaſin. 
Eleg. Part 1. page 
4+ 


(19) Tomaſ. ubt 
ſupra, pag. 3. 


(20) In the text 
of the articles. 


ZaBARELLA,, brother to our Francis, and was a 


highly applauded proſeſſor of the Canon Law in Pa- 
dua. He aſterwards was invited to Rome, . where he 


ſhewed himſelf a man of great learning, both in diſ- 
putes and conſultations. He was raiſed firſt to the 
Archiepiſcopal See of Spalato, afterwards to the Arch- 
biſhopric of Florence; and laſtly, Pope Eugenius IV 


appointed him Referendary of the Church. It is be- 
lieved that he would have riſen ſtill higher, had he 
not died before his old age in 1445. His body was 


carried to Padua, and depoſited in the ſame grave 


with his uncle (21). I. wonder, that his name was 


not mentioned in the epitaph of our. Francis, and that 


inſtead, of it we read as follows : Joannes Facabi viri 
clariſſimi Filius id monumentum ponendum curavit. i. e. 


„ monument.“  Panzirollus and Tomaſinus give us 
this whole epitaph; the laſt of whom obſerves, that 
the author of Patavina Felicitas, and Swertius (22) 
have quoted it. with ſome errors. The like may be 
reproached to Panzirollus, he writing thus in his book, 
obiit Canſtantiæ MCCCCVIII, whereas it ſhould be 
MCCCCXAVII, The like negligencies are made by a 
vaſt number of copyilts and printers of inſcriptions. 
But to return to our Bartholomew. He died at forty 
ſix years of age, the 12th of Auguſt 1445, during 
his embaſſy, from Pope Eugenius LV, to the Kings 
of Spain and France. It is affirmed that he was in 
tended to be created Cardinal (23). 


ZABARELLA (JAMES) one of the greateſt Philoſophers of the ſixteenth Century, 


was born in Padua the 5th of September 1533. 


Having learnt Rhetoric and the 


(a) John Faſe - Greek tongue under excellent Profeſſors (a), he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Logic, 


ous and Francis and that of the Mathematics, and made a great progreſs in them. He took a prodigious 
Robortellus. 9 


delight in Aſtrology; amuſed himſelf in calculating nativities; and it is pretended that 


ſeveral of his predictions. were verified by the event. He acquired the moſt profound 
knowledge of Ariſtotle's Phyſics and Ethics; and therefore it is no wonder that the 
Univerſity of Padua ſhould rank him in the number of its Profeſſors, as early as the 
year 1564, He taught Logic there fifteen years, and afterwards Philoſophy till his 


death 


(21 Panzirollus, 


de claris Legum 
Interpret. page 
446, 447. 


john, the ſon of James, an illuſtrious man, ſet up this 


(22) In Deliciis 
Orbis. 


(23) ExtraQted 
from Riccoboni, 
in Deſcriptione 
Gymna/i Pata- 
cim, abud Freh. 


in Teatro, p. 19. 
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death. The Commentaries he publiſhed on Ariſtotle ſhewed that his genius was capable 


B : 
1 : 
: 


of clearing the moſt knotty difficulties; ''and to comprehend the moſt obſcure queſti- . 


ons [Al. Having 


been frequently deputed to Venice on affairs of conſequence, he made 


ſpeeches in preſence of the Senate with great ſucceſs. Sigiſmund King of Poland in- 
vited him into his kingdom, but he refuſed his offers. He died in Padua in October 
1589, and was intered in St. Anthony's Church, where his funeral Oration was pro- 


nounced by Riccoboni. 


Elizabeth Cavacia, his wife, brought him ſix ſons and three daughters [C], and he calcu- 
lated: the nativities of every one of them. '' cannot ſay whether he ſucceeded on this 
ä occaſion; and whether, for example, he divined, that the Senate of Venice would give 

(6) Extrafted him a thouſand crowns, as a portion for one of his daughters (0). Authors are not 


from James Phi- 
lip Tomaſinus, 

Part 1. Elegior. A 
*g. 236, © %. ugly [Di: ſome fay that he had a lively, 
affirm that he 


to meditate upon them EJ. 


. T4] The Commentaries he publiſhed on - Ariſtotle, \ 


fhewed that his genius was capable of clearing &c.) 


He. publiſhed ſome treatiſes of Logic there in 1578. 


| He treated at large on method, and it was thought, 
rticularly in Germany, that he was the beſt guide, 


tr) . in thoſe matters, that could be taken (1). Here fol- 


Tract. 2. cap. 5. 
pag- m. 184. See 


elogium, which was beſtowed on the Com- 


alſo Tomafin, admirabilia Com mentaria in poſt. Anal. Ariſtotelis qui- 
Eleg. Part 1. Gus omnibus Grætis, Arabibus, Latinis palmam in huc 
pet · 137. divino Ariſtotelici ingenii opere illuſtrando præripuit (2). 
8 i. e. In 1582 he publiſhed his admirable Commen- 
() Idem, ibid. © taries on Ariſtotle's Analytics, in illuſtrating of 


« which divine work, he has far ſurpaſſed all the 
„Greek, Arabian and Latin Commentators.” Fran- 


who was inferior to Francis Piecolomini in diſputing 


2 2125. re- viva voce (3), ſurpaſſed him in writing, in the ſtrength 


bufineſs was to ſupport his own . he was ex- 
tremely juſt and ſucceſsful on thoſe” occaſions. 

any perſon was equal to him, either in conquering 
the adverſe party, or in defending his own. Nemi- 


nuſtatem atque elegantiam, quibus accedit incredibile ar- 

gumentandi robur & opinionum firmitas, quo nomine vix 

alius in evertendis aliorum placitis uberior, in aftruendis 

(4) Imperialis, Propriis felicior unguam eft habitus (4). 1. e. It may 
in Muſeo Hiflor, ** be affirmed that no author equalled the beauty and 
Page 115. elegance of Zabarella's writings ; to which may be 


« added, the incredible ſtrength of his way of argu- 


ing, and the manner of his maintaining his opini- 
ons. Scarce any man, in this particular, has re- 


more happy in maintaining his own.” His work 
de Rebus naturalibus Libri XXX, quibus Queſtiones, 
gue ab Ariflotelis Interpretibus hodie tractari ſolent, ac- 
curate diſcutiuntur, was printed in 1589. He dedi- 
cated it to Pope Sixtus V. The dedication is dated 
from Padua the iſt of October of that year. He had 
publiſhed a ſmall ſpecimen of it in 1586, which he de- 
dicated to that Pope's nephew. His Commentaries 
on Ariſtotle's book de Anima were not publiſhed till 
after his death, they being publiſhed by Francis Za- 

barella his ſon in 1604. 
[B] The title of Count Palatine.) It had been be- 
ſtowed, by the Emperor Maximilian,, on one JaMss 
ZABARELIA ; and his ſon JuL1us was maintained 
in that prezogative by the Emperor Ferdinand I, who 
even gave orders for it to deſcend to the eldeſt ſans of 
the family. Hence it was that Julius Zabarella his 
fon had that title, and transferred it to our James, his 

(5) Ex Tomaſ. eldeſt fon (5). 

Zig. Part 1. 100 Six ſons and three daugbters.] The eldeſt, named 
Page 159. Julius, was a good Mathematician. It appears from 
6 Moreri, that he abandoned himſelf with ſo much exceſs 
$23 eons 1 eX® to the lowe of women, that bis nerves became fo very 
roctce this from peak, that be was forced to keep his bed five years be- 


* iſher, Addit. l 2 . 
a Eleg. tom. 2. fore his death (6). Moreri aſcribes ſeveral books to 


agreed with reſpect to certain facts concerning him, and 
ſubject of diſpute. Some ſay he was a handſome man, whilſt others declare that he was 
quick, and very ready genius ; whilſt others 
could not ſolve the objections of his pupils, 


mentary he publiſhed in 1582. Anno 82. edidit illa 


of reaſoning. If he was to deſtroy the arguments of 
his adverſaries, he exhibited a numbefleR' multitude of 
arguments which quite baffled them; but when the 


futed more copiouſly the aſſertions of others, or was 


page m. 124. _ him, and gives the titles of the moſt confiderable of 


and which ought not to be the 


till after he had defired time 


He had been honoured with the title of Count Palatine IB]. 


He 5 


d. However, he is miſtaken ; all the works * 


queſtion were wrote by James Zabarella, and not by 


Julius his ſon. ö Sf. 8511 
he was a bandſome man, wwhilft others 


01 Some ay 
declare that he wa ugly.] According to bis effigies 
in Tomaſinus, he was agreeable in his perſon ; and it 
confirms admirably well the following words, Valtu ſpec- 
tabilis (7). i. e.. Of an engaging aſpect: but in Impe- 
rialis he is repreſented with a gloomy, ſurly, mean 


air; and proves very effectually che truth of the fol- 
lowing words, Nec ſulibæ ſitantis lingua nta wel TETR1- 


CA forte ox is SPECIES ullas unquam ſuæ glorie maculas 
aſpergere potuerunt (8). i. e. The fame and glory 
he had obtained, could not be ſallied by his ſtam- 


* mering ſpeech ; nor by ſomething. ſurly which was 
cis Piccolomini, his collegue and rival, attacked him 
on the doctrine of method. Zabarella publiſhed his 
anſwer in 1584. Imperialis obſerves, that Zabarella, 


* obſerved in his countenance.” Is it poſſible, that 
authors, in things expoſed to the view of every one, 
ſhould exhibit both black and white, no leſs by the 


e Elg, 
art J. pag. 138. 


(8) Joh. Imperi. 


alis, in Muſeo 


Hiſtorico, p · 117. 


ſtrokes of their pen, than by the painter's pencil? If ; 


ſhould not be ſurprized at ſuch a diverſity in relations; 
iz being natural enough for perſons: to make oppoſite 
determinations, ' with regard to ſuch ' inviſible objects, 


which are diſcovered only by ambiguous indications; 
Scarce 


but as the affair related to a face, ought perſons to 
be divided in 


be had a lively, quick, and very 
ready genius ; "whilſt others affirm, that he could not ſolve 


the objettions of his pupils, till after he had defired time 


to meditate upon them.) Here too is another circum- 
ſtance, on which Hiſtorians ought not to oppoſe one 
another. They ought to be agreed on the queſtion, 
whether Zabarella had a ſlow or a ready genius. He 
was Profeſſor about twenty five years in one of the 
moſt famous Univerſities in Europe : and conſequently 
he had a thouſand opportunities to ſhew publickly, 
whether he ſtood in need of meditation to ſolve a doubt, 


or could clear it inſtantly. Why then does Tomaſinus 


ſpeak as follows? Nadus eft Mercurium feliciter an- 
tem, quam ob cauſſam ELER ES ingenii motus, & ad 


guæ ui, excogitanda FACILES ET EXPEDITOS habuit in 


emni vita (9). i. e. Nature had given him a ready 
« faculty ; ſo that he poſſeſſed, all his life-time, a 
* QUICK, EASY, and READY genius ;” and wh 

ſhould Imperialis, on the contrary, expreſs himſelf as 


follows ? Carpebant in te plurimi memoriæ labem, & 


gquendam in agendis TORPOREM, guibus ad privata we! 
publica negotia minus reddebaris idoneus ; SEGNLOR EM 
te pariter quam ferret ingenii claritas in queſtionibus in- 
opinate ſolvendis prædicabant, cum ie Scholarium theſibus 
nonnifi per INTERPOSITAS HOR As 7e/Pondere ſolitum 
dicerent (10)? i. e. Many found fault with you, 
„ as not having a good memory; and for a certain 
„ heavineſs with regard to action, which made you 
** leſs able to tranſact affairs whether publick or pri- 
vate. They alſo affirmed, that you thewed a tardy 
„genius, you not being able to ſolve queſtions with 
„ readineſs ; and allo ſaid, that you could not anſwer 
the theſes of your ſcholars, till after you had ſpent 
« ſome hours in meditating upon them.” Some 
pages after he obſerves that Zabarella ſtuttered; and 
that he was clowniſh in his words and behaviour. 73 
es preflitit Facobe Zabarells Collgæ Jus (Franciſcus 
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the affair related to the inclinations of the mind, I 


opinion whether he was handſome or 
rr 4 
[le] Somesſay that 


nem facile quis dixerit æguare Zabartilæ Scriptorum ve- 


(9) Tomaſ. El, 
Part 1. pag. 138. 


(10) Imperia s, 
in Mujeo Hiſte- 
rico, pag. 17 


. Elkg, 


ige 138. 


Imperi- 
Auſeo 


aſ. Elx. 
age 138. 


eris lis, 
Hiiſte- 


a 117 


517 Idem, ibid. 
page 115» 


(12) Theſe words 
of Moreri are 
extracted from 
Teiſſier, Additi- 
ons aux Eloge, 
tom. 2. p* 124. 


(14) Imperialis, 
in Muſeo Hiſto- 
rico, pag · 117. 


Piccolomineus) quod ipſe facilitate quadam dicendi præ- 
ditus juncta comitati morum ac exiniæ humanitati : 
alter ſermone durior, ble ſus, incomptus, ciwilibus in ſtudiis 
inops potius quam redundant (11). i. e. Francis Pic- 
« colomini was ſuperior to James Zabarella, his col- 
„ legue, in this particular, that he had a certain faci- 
« lity in expreſſing his thoughts, joined to a kind and 
« engaging behaviour; whereas Zabarella had a 
« rough, ſtuttering, unpoliſhed way of expreſſion ; and 
« was not over-ready in doing good offices.” | 

[F] He is charged with ſome impious opinions. 
Moreri is here guilty of a fault. Jmperialis charges 
him (12) with oppoſing the doctrine of the ſonl's immor- 
tality ; and with diſcovering, in his writings, ſeveral 
touches of an impious and atheiftical turn, We do not 
find the laſt part of this accuſation in Imperialis ; and 
if we find the former, it is not as a circumſtance af- 
firmed by this author, but rather as a very uncertain 
report, which he refutes in ſome meaſure. His words 
are as follow (13) : Præterea impenſius te aliquanto im- 
pugnafſe immortalitatem anime, deterrimam Alexandreo- 
rum ſententiam palam profeſſum : quos tamen de te ru- 
mores ut forte ab exulceratis animis excitos, ita vel elaſit 


 fofteritas, vel admirabili ac prope divina tuarum vir- 


(14) Compare 
Tomaſini's words 
cited at the end 
of the text of 
this article. 


tutum fama compenſavit (14) : præaliæ fiquidem mentis 
lumen in ſcriptis diffuſum tuis, nullam debet luem tem- 
poris nullamque livoris noxam wereri. i. e. They 
«« farther declared, that you attacked with a little too 


«© much vigour the immortality of the ſoul, and pub- 


« lickly profeſſed the moſt deteſtable opinion of the 
% Alexandrians. But theſe reports concerning you, 
„ which probably were raiſed by invidious and re- 
% vengeful perſons, have either been neglected by 
«<< poſterity, or outweighed by the wonderful and al- 
„ moſt divine fame of your virtues: and that light 
<« of your exalted underſtanding, which ſhines through- 


cout your works, ought not to fear any diminution 


<«« or eclipſe from time, or the black efforts of envy.” 
This ſlander, if I miſtake not, had no other founda- 
tion than what follows. There reigned in Italy, and 
particularly at Padua, during more than a century, 


a famous conteſt, viz. to know whether proofs could 


be given of the ſoul's immortality, by Ariſtotle's prin- 


ciples. Some profeſſors, who were conſidered as the 
partiſans of Alexander Aphrodiſeus, aſſerted the nega- 
tive, whilſt others maintained the affirmative. Pom- 
Ponatius, our Zabarella, Cremoninus &c. declared for 
the former; whence a vaſt number of people, who 
were incapable of making a juſt diſtinQtion in thoſe 
things where it is moſt. neceſſary, complained that 


| theſe Philoſophers abſolutely taught the mortality of 
the foul. Here is the ſophiſm, à dict ſecundum quid 


ad dictum fimpliciter. i. e. Drawing a general in- 
«+ ference from a particular caſe,” This, in a word, 
is ſuch an injuſtice and iniquity, as the ſuperiors ought 
not to let go unpaniſhed; there being a prodigious. 
difference between aſſerting abſolutely that the ſoul is 


mortal, and maintaining that, according to the prin- 


ciples of ſuch a Philoſopher, it is impoſſible to prove 
that it is nat mortal, See the article POMPONA- 
TIUS. The inquiſitors behaved very equitably to- 
wards Zabarella; they contenting themſelves with 
the declarations he made, viz. that, by the Grace of 
God, he was truly orthodox; although natural rea- 
ſons, and the principles of Ariſtotle ſeemed incapable 
of bringing about that precious perſuaſion in him. 
He publiſhed a piece, in which he aſſerted, that the 
exiſtence» of a firſt mover, ſeparated from the bodies 
which compoſe the univerſe, is not capable of fur- 
niſhing proofs of the exiſtence of a firſt | mover, 
but by ſuppoſing the eternity of motion, This 
is declaring that a Chriſtian Philoſopher is not 
capable of A 

mover, whoſe nature is ſpiritual ; for it is a doctrine 
of the Chriſtian faith, that motion is not eternal. 
Labarella therefore ſaid, that in order to believe this 
exiſtence, which cannot be diſcovered by natural rea- 
lon, we ſtand in need of the grace of the holy ſpirit. 
The holy office thought all this very reaſonable, and 
accordingly gave its approbation to this Philoſopher's 
book; a circumſtance, which made Berigardus main- 


Vor. X. 


rniſhing proofs of the exiſtence of a firſt 


Z AB 
He is charged with ſome impious opinions 
immortality of the ſoul; but he is applauded for having led an exemplary 
873511 Quibus 


E], ſuch as his not believing the 
life. 


tain the ſame opinion. He indeed did not do this fo 
very bluntly ; he introducing another interlocutor a- 
gainſt this theſis. Here follows a conſiderable extract 
from his preface. Dexique ut cunſtet ea quæ dicuntur in 
noftris Circulis permiſſa jam fuiſſe a F. Officio, libet 
pauca ſubjicere, maxime ne cui durum videatur qudd in- 
troduco Ariſtæum defendentem ſententiam Jacobi Zaba- 
rellæ viri in hoc Lyceo celeberrimi. Hac ſententia 
libro de Inventione æterni motoris approbato ſepius à f. 
Officio, docet unicum medium pbilhſopho naturali ad de- 
monſtrandum dari primum motorem a materia abjunctum 
e motus eternitatem, que quia non datur, ut fide di- 
vina certi ſumus, ſequitur primum motorem de monſirari 
non poſſe naturaliter, ſed ad hoc opus efſe Dei contactu 
peculiari. Negae propterea Zabarella putat eam quam 
vocat demonſtrationem primi motoris ex motu æterno, efſe 
veram demonſtrationem, utpote cajus medium falſum eſt. 
fed loquitur ex falfis principiis Ariſtotelis, nempe fi verus 
Met motus eternus, inde folum oflendi poſſe primum moto- 
rem. Hanc Zabarellz opinionem jam permiſſam fi tu- 
erer, id fortaſſe tut) facere poſſem ; werum contrariam 
exiſtimo magis eſſe conſentaneam pietati, propterea illi op- 
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pono Charilaum qui Circ. II. & MVIII. contendit Deum 


verum cognoſei poſſe naturaliter, & licet rationes illæ 
ſeor ſum acceptæ nom videantur ſufficere ad convincendos 
pertinaces Epicuræos, ut concludit ultimis verbis, omnibus 


tamen fimul inſtructis, ait intelletum rectè diſpoſitum 


poſſe elevari ad hanc cognitionem naturaliter, ſed abſque 
merito gratiæ & gloriæ, ut fic inexcuſabiles were di- 
cantur a Divo Paulo, qui contemptis his rationibus ad fal- 


fas & irreligioſas opiniones delapſi ſunt, Zabarellam ta- 


men ſequi videtur Campanella cap. 9. u. 2. ubi ait reli- 
gionem veram ( ac proinde Deum) citra fidem cognoſei non 


pole: quin etiam apud philoſophos plus walere fidem quam 
rationem (15). i. e. Laſtly, to ſhew that what is 
<« afſerted in our aſſemblies, has already been allowed 
© by the holy office, I ſhall add a few particulars, 
«« eſpecially leſt: any perſon ſhould: be ſur prized, at 
«© my introducing. Ariſtæus, defending the opinion of 
« James Zabarella, a man very famous in this Uni- 
% verſity. This opinion is found in his book concern- 
ing the inveſtigation of the eternal or firſt: mover, 
* which book was frequently approved by the holy 
«+ office, wherein it is declared, that the only method 
„by which a natural Philoſopher can demonſtrate the 
«« being of a firſt mover diſtin& from matter, is that 
« motion is eternal; but as we know, from the ſacred 
«« writings, that it is otherwiſe, the conſequence is, 


« that the exiſtence of a firſt mover cannot be demon- 


6 ſtrated in a natural way, or by natural reaſon ; but 
4 that the immediate aid of heaven is neceſſary for 
<« that purpoſe. Nor does Zabarella, on that account, 


think that, which he calls a demonſtration of the ex- 


«« iſtence of a firſt mover, from motion's being eternal, 


to be a true demonſtration ; becauſe the medium or 
i ſuppoſition on which it is grounded is falſe z but he 
< builds his arguments upon the falſe principles of 
« Ariſtotle, viz. that if motion was really eternal, 


from thence only it could be ſhewn that there is a 


« firſt mover. Was I to declare for this opinion of 
« Zabarella, I poſſibly might do it with ſafety, as it 
has already been permitted. However, I look upon 
« the contrary: opinion to be more agreeable to piety 
« and the orthodox faith; for which reaſon I introduce 
4 Charilaus, who aſſerts, that the true God may be 
« diſcovered by natural reaſon. And though theſe 
« reaſons taken ſeparately, do not ſeem ſufficient to 
« convince a pertinacious Epicurean, as Charilaus 
ends with ſaying ; yet all of them taken together, 
% he ſays, that a mind rightly diſpoſed may, by natu- 
«« ra] reaſon or the light of nature, attain to this know- 
„ ledge of the true God, though without deſerving 
thereby the cœleſtial grace and the glory of heaven. 
«© Thoſe therefore are truly ſaid by St. Paul, to be 
„ jnexcuſable, who, contemning ſuch reaſons (the 
light of nature) fall into falſe and irreligious opinions. 
0 Nevertheleſs Campanella ſeems to follow this opi- 
„ nion, where he ſays that true Religion (and there- 
«©. fore God) cannot be diſcovered without the Scrip- 
« tures; and that even Philoſophers ſet a higher value 
«« upon faith than reaſon.” | | _ 


Qqq 


(15) Claudius 
Berigardus, in 
Proemio Circuli 


Piſani, pag: 5, 6. 
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1) Tomaſin. 
art 1. Elxior. 
page 138. 


veræ, ſus cunttis exemplo prælucens ( c). 


Tilt fach time as 1 may be able to find this book 
of Zabarella, which it is extremely difficult to do in 
(+6) TheSchoo!- this country (16), I will make one reflection. Iam 


men are had in not ſatisfied with regard to my conjectures on the man- 
— 4 ner of this Philoſoſopher's reaſoning. He pretends (17). 


would be aſhamed that the conſequence is juſt, from the eternity of mo- 


to purchaſe their tion to the exiſtence of a firſt ſpiritual mover; but 
books, or even to that a motion, which had a beginning, is no ways a 
enquire for them proof, that there is a firſt mover diſtinct from matter. 
o argue in this manner it muſt be ſuppoſed, that it 
(17) Berigardus is impoſſible for a material principle to act eternally 
3 him argue (18), though it be capable of acting during many 

this manner. es. Now I cannot ſee on what grounds this aſſer- 
(13) Berigardus tion can be built; for if Zabarella grants me, that a 
in Circul J. p. 5, material principle could produce motion, which, ac- 
aſſerts the fol- cording to Moſes's hypotheſis, did not begin till ſix 
lowing propoſiti- days before Adam, we muſt ſuppoſe that this princi- 


—.— yon ple, having been at reſt during all eternity, at laſt 


aum motum ciere moved of itſelf ; and that it will one day be at reſt, 


Poteft, ſince its materiality will not permit it to do any 
thing eternally. But is not this hypotheſis moſt pal- 
pably abſurd? Every one conceives clearly, I. that 
every body, which had been at reft during a whole 
eternity, would continue in that ſtate, if not taken 
from it by ſome external power. IT. That every body, 
which could have begun to move itfelf, and which 
ſhould have continued to do this as long as the uni- 
verſe had endured, according to the Scriptures, might 
rſevere eternally in that ſtate. III. That every 
— which had begun to move itſelf an hundred cen- 
turies ago, migbt have begun twenty thouſand, an 
hundred thonſand &. years ſooner; for there is no 
more reaſon to fix the beginning of motion to one 
hour ſooner than another, unleſs we have recourſe to 
g the will and pleaſure of a ſpiritual cauſe; but if a 
| body could have begun to move itſelf before any time 
aſſigned, it follows that it might have been always in 
motion; and conſequently that motion might have 
been eternal, without being produced by a cauſe diſ- 
tinct from matter. What was juſt now ſaid, ſhews 
we may very well conclude, the exiſtence of a firſt 
fpiritual mover, from this, that the motion of matter 
had a beginning; and that this could not be conclu- 
ded, if we once granted that a motion, which had a 
beginning, could from a material cauſe. Con- 
ſequently it does not appear that. Zabarella argued 
| juſtly. | | Foy | 

A RT IT e- . it is much more eaſy to prove, that there 
T10N with re- was a firſt mover diſtin from matter, if we ſuppoſe 
ſhot ge che motion had a 3 than if we ſuppoſe it to be 
_ or begin- eternal. If we ſuppoſe that it began, it will neceſſarily 
ning of motion, follow, either that all bodies began to exiſt ; or that 
with reſpe to having exiſted from all ages, they continued at reſt 
the exiſtence of during a whole eternity. If all bodies began to exiſt, 
_ they mult neceſſarily have been produced by a ſpiritual 
cauſe, and this is the firſt mover we ſeek for ; for 
this ſpiritual principle, author of the exiſtence of a}l 
bodies, will alſo be the principle of their motion. If 
all bodies are eternal, and if their motion is neverthe- 
leſs not eternal, it follows that they are not endued with 
the felf-moving power or faculty ; for had they poſ- 
ſeſſed this virtue, they would have moved from all 
eternity. The ſelf-moving faculty conſequently does 
not reſide in matter; it is conſequently in a ſpiritual 
ſubject, and here again we have the firſt mover we 
were in queſt of. If it be the efficient cauſe of bodies 
(29) 1 am to. Or matter (19), ſo much the better; for with much 
obſerve, that ſe- more reaſon will it be the efficient cauſe of motion. 
veral eminent or- Tf it is not their efficient cauſe 3 if matter is felf- 
thodox rack exiſtent, it nevertheleſs will be the cauſe of their mo- 
1 = tion; ſince it is plain that a nature, which has been 
be eternal. at reſt during a whole eternity, does not begin to give 
| | motion to itſelf, but requires an external principle to 
| take it from that liate 4 e On the other 3 1 

uodoſe we ſu motion to be eternal, it will be more di 
2 — cult 3 that it proceeds from an immaterial 
againſt perſons cauſe ; for it may be urged, that the ſame neceſſity, 
who did not be- hereby matter has exiſted from all eternity without 
lieve a creation. being created (20), has made it move eternally, with- 


2 A3 


vibus omnibus (filins & filiabus) . . . facem pretulit incorriptæ gloria, & viptutis 
I fhall ſpeak of the work in which he 
aſſerts, that the proof that there is a God, drawn from the exiſtence of a firſt mover, is 
valid only when. we ſuppoſe motion to be eternal [G]. | 


out its being in want of an external principle, or a 
ſpiritual mover. I therefore cannot comprehend Za- 
barella's way of arguing : for all I conjefture a- 
bout it is more apt to make me believe, that be 
had a mind to amuſe himſelf with publiſhing a 
paradox, than that he ſuffered himſelf to be fe- 
duced by ſpecious reaſons. Was 
would be objected to him, that a ſpiritual mover 
would not have permitted bodies or matter to 


T hall 


he afraid it 


continue in a ſtate of inaQtivity during a whole eternity: 


and that thus the beginning of a motion is a proof, that 
the firſt mover is not af 

ſtronger againſt thoſe, who aſſert the materiality of the 
firſt mover. Is it not more difficult to comprehend, 


Pirit ? But this objection is 


that a corporeal cauſe ſhould act with liberty, and be- 


gin its actions at pleaſure, than to underſtand this of 
a ſpiritual nature ? 8 

[G] 1 Hall ſpeak of the work in which he afſerts, that 
the proof that there is a God, drawn from the exiſtence 
of a firſt mover, is valid only when wwe ſuppoſe motion 
to be eternal.) All that the reader has read in this 
article, and whatever is contained in the remark [ H]. 
was wrote in March 1697. I read it over again in 
Auguſt 1701, in order to ſend it to preſs ; and I called 


to mind in this ſecond reading of it, that I had had Za- 
barella's works by me, theſe two or three years. 1 


therefore judged, that it would be proper to examine 
what he has laid down; and to compare the conjectures 
which I made, at the time when I had no other guide 

but a quotation from Berengarius. I find by this exa- 
mination, that my conjectures do not come to the point, 
and that I had not hit apon the true ſtate of the caſe. 
Nevertheleſs, I have publiſhed them without any altera- 
tion; they may afford matter for reflection, and at all 
events they will be a proof, that I am ingenuous, and 

uſe no artiſice. A great number of authors in ſuch a 

caſe would corre& their manuſcript, and nevertheleſs 


ſay ; This ve cogjectured before wwe ſao the work ; wwe. 


fince found, the reading if it, that our conjectures 
were agreeable to the book itſelf : but I will act with 
more ſincerity; and let the reader know the difference 
there is between what I judged of Zabarella's tract, 


before I read it, and what I ought to ſay aſter having 


read it. Here follows a ſhort compendium: of the trea- 
tiſe in queflion. | / | 

It is entitled De inventione æterni motoris, (Of the 
inveſtigation of the firſt mover) and contains but eight 


and a half in my edition (21). The author's (21) That of 


firſt theſis or 


tion is as follows ; we cannot diſco- Frankfort, ſunp- 


ver, any otherwiſe than by the means of motion, that 5 54redum 


there is an immaterial ſubſtance; but he proteſts that 
he confines himſelf to that knowledge, which we may 
acquire by the light of nature, and excepts revelation. 
Hac pramiſſa proteſiatione, nos hac de re ſecundum prin- 
cipia philojophie Arift. eſſe loguuturos, & illam tantum 
ſubſtantiarum d materia abjundlarum notitiam, quam via 
naturali adim ſcimur, conſideraturos, omifſa penitus earun- 


Lazari Zetzneri 


1618, 4ts._ 


dem copnitione, quam revelatione divina & lumine ſuper- 


naturali accepimus 3 veriſimam illam quidem, fed Ariſt. 
eujus dicta interpretanda ſuſerpimus,  prorſus abſeondi- 
tam (22). i. e. I declare in the firſt place, that I 
„ ſhall treat on this ſubje& according to Ariſtotle's 
6 3 and conſider only that knowledge of 
fſubſtances diſtintt from matter which we acquire 
« by the light of nature; entirely waving the 
« knowledge of thoſe things, which we have obtained 
«« by divine revelation and ſupernatural light; which 
« knowledge is indeed moſt true, but was wholly hid 
% from Ariſtotle, whoſe principles I have taken upon 
me to clear and illuſtrate.“ He embraces the opi- 
nion of Averroes, who rejected the other proofs which 
Avicenna pretended to find in Ariſtotle's works; the fol- 


(22) Jacobus 
Zabarella, de 
Rebus naturali- 


bus, p. m. 2535 


lowing for inſtance. There is a being dependent on 


another ; conſequently there is a firſt being which does 
not depend on any thing: for otherwiſe we muſt ad- 
mit the progreſs in inſinitum. Now this firſt being is 
God, conſequently &c. There is a perfection and 
goodneſs which is greater than another; conſequently 
there is a ſupreme perfection and goodneſs ; but the 

4 being 


0 _—_— 


1 ſhall obſerve. occaſionally, that there are more ambiguities than we imagine in 


being which poſſeſſes this perſection and goodneſs is 

God: and therefore there is a God. Le 

that all this proves only the exiſtence of a nature in- 

dependent of, and more perfect than the other's, but 

not its immateriality. He adds, that the ancient Phi- 

loſophers who admitted nothing but matter, would ſay 

that this independent and truly perfect nature is no- 

thing but heaven. Quare illi philofophi, quorum men- 

tionem facit Plato in Sophifla, gui præter res corporeas & 

ſenſbiles nil aliud exiſtere concedebant, dicerent illud ſum- 

| mum & optimum, & perfefiifſimum, non eſſe nifi Ca- 

(% Idem, ibid. dm, mee ullum pr eter illud dari alium Deum (23). Ta- 

vige 254 barella concluded, that, in order to arrive naturally 

= at the notion of an immaterial ſubſtance, we mult 

argue as follows: Heaven has a motion that never 

ceaſes 3 whatever moves is moved by another; what- 

ever is real or material is moveable ; and there is 

no-p in infinitum between the movers and the 

things moved ; there conſequently is a firſt mover diſ- 
tin& from bodies. . . 41th. Jn 

He afterwards enquires whether motion, whatever 

it be, furniſhes a proof of the exiſtence of ſuch a mo- 

ver, and he declares for the negative; concluding, that 

nothing but the eternity of motion can prove the ex- 

iſtence of a mover diſtinct from matter. He exa- 

mines the opinion of thoſe who pretend that Ariſtotle 

(24) BPIl. aſſerted (24), that even the motion which had a be- 

Lib. Phyſie. ginning, can lead us to the knowledge of a firſt ſpiri- 

ouſcultationis tual mover. This Philoſopher, ſay they, has argued 

| thus : whatever is moved is moved by another, and 

there is no progreſs in infinitum ; conſequently there is 


a firſt mover who is immoveable, and therefore incor- 


poreal; for if he was a body, he mult neceſſarily be 
moveable. Zabarella anſwers, that. this argument of 
Ariſtotle can lead us only to the exiſtence of a mover 
which is immoveable only in a general ſenſe, in which 
the ſoals of beaſts may be comprehended.. Theſe ſouls, 
continues he, are immoveable, inaſmuch as they are 
not moveable in themſeves, but only by accident. Now, 


though they are moveable only by accident, we never- 


theleſs call them firſt movers, according, to the order 
which is eſſential to ſuch 7 as have —— Si 
bunc Ariftotelis diſcurſum confideremus, manifeſtum eft per 
eum — duci ad alium 1 — quam 
late acceptum, qui animas quoque animalium mortalium 


complefatur ; immobiles enim ſunt, guatenus non ſunt per 


fe mobiles, quum incorporeee ſint, ſed tamen ſunt per ac- 

eidens mobiles ; neque per id fit, quin dicantur motares 

425) Ariſtot· in Primi juxta ordinem moventium eſſentialem (25). He 

Vill Lid. Pby- adds, that thoſe. whom he oppoſes, having been ſenſi- 

| MF. auſcultationis. ble of the flaw in this argument, have ſupplied what 

f | 28. 255 was wanting in it, and in manner following, The 
0 ö | heaven moves; it therefore is moved by another thing: 
_ and therefore there is a firſt immoveable mover. But 
. =_ | is this mover eternal, or is it not ? If it is, we bave 
what we ſeek for; the motion of the heaven, 

whatſoever it may be, though but of two days con- 

tinuance, leads us to the exiſtence of God. But if 

this mover is not eternal, it conſequently will periſh 

one time or other; there conſequently is ſomething 

which will deſtroy it ; it therefore is not the firſt mo- 

ver 3 we muſt di veſt it of that character, and give it 

to that other thing which will deſtroy it. We never- 

theleſs had gone back as far as the firſt mover, and 

ö we argued on this hypotheſis. How abſurd is it then 

1 | to offer in anſwer what is contradictory to a ſuppo- 
33 ſition, of the truth of which the contending parties 
were agreed ? But laſtly, will not this thing, which 
will ſooner or later deſttoy what we had conſidered as 
the firſt immovable mover, be this firſt mover ? And 
to be ſo, muſt it not he in ſuch a ſtation. as that there 
may be nothing above it, which can produce any 
change in it ? It is therefore eternal; it is therefore 
what was ſought for, in following the tract of Ariſ- 
totle's. arguments. Here follows. Ariſtotle's reply; it 
turns only on the- ſolution of this dilemma :. the firſt 


mover is eternal; or it is not: if it be eternal, we 


have won; if it be not, there conſequently is another 
mover: which can deſtroy it; there conſequently is a 
mover above the ſirſt mover. But this is abſurd, and 
contrary to the ſuppoſition agreed upon. He anſwers 
(26) Idem, ibid. (26), that. the ſirſt mover which his adverſaries found is 
Page 256, not eternal, and that it is a being of the ſame. nature 


* - ” 


$4 


with the ſou] of brütet; that it is the förm of bes- 
ven; and that heaven being compoſed 
elements oppoſite to one another, had a beginnin 


and will end like the other parts of the world; that, 
from the,; deſtruction of heaven will reſult neceſſarily 


the deſtruction of the moving ſoul of heaven. Dicam 


ibapue, ex interitu Cali neceſſarie_fieri ut anima quogue 
motrix intereat, quia licet bæc contrarium non habeat, 


* * * % 
"V9 the . 
\ - 8 2 


of the ſour 


tamen ex ſubjecti corporis interitu ex neceſſtate deficeret, 


guum fit forma materialis, guales ſunt animes animulium; 


animam humanam ſemper excipio (27). That this ſoul 


fore, that though it ſhall be deſtroyed, it does not fol- 


low, that there is, above it, an agent or efficient cauſe; 


it 1s thought that it is united to- a body, which, in its 


own nature, is periſhable ; for the corruption of this 


body neceſſarily draws on the corruption of its form. 
or of the ſoul which performed, therein, the functions 
of a firſt mover. Quando igitur hi dicunt, fi primus 
motor untverſi eft corruptibilis, ergo non eſt primus, ne. 
gandum eft conſeguens; ad probationem autem, quum di- 
cunt, corrumpetur a motore priore, hoc quogue eſt negan- 
dum; non enim ex co quod eft corruptibilis, requiritur 


motor prior, d quo corrumpatur, fed quum fit incorporeus, 
& forma corporis, ſatis cauſe eft ad ipſum interimen- 


dum corruptibiliras corporis, cujus eft forma; corpus autem 
ipſum, quum fit elementare, a jus contrario lædi & in- 
terimi poteſt (28). For: this reaſon, concludes he, 
motion in general proves only this, that there is a firſt 
immoveable mover, in the ſame manner as the fouls 
of brutes ; and nothing but an eternal motion is the 
proof of a firſt eternal mover. Ex motu igitur abſolute 
accepto abſque confideratione æternitatis nil aliud eftendi- 


(28) 1d:m, iiis, 


tur, quam dari primum motorem univerſi immobilem co 


modo, quo anime animalium brutorum ſunt immobiles, 


hoe eſt, non per ſe mobilem; quad autem nec per ſe, nec 
per accident mobilis fit, proinde à materia abjunctus, ( 
impartibilis, & infatigabilis, & ſempiternus, id ea ra- 


tions non aſtenditur; guaproptar nullum aliud philoſopho 
naturali medium relinquitur ad demonſtrandum pri mum 
matorem æternum, niſi motus aternu; quando enim ſu- 
mim motum uni verſi unum & eundem numero æternum 
Ne, fiatim inſtrimus, eum ab uns tantum motore totum 
produei; quar neceſſe aſt. motorem illum efſe infatigabi- 
lem, & jempiternum (29). 


refute theſe arguments of Zabarella.; he reaſons againſt 
them ad bominem ; he takes advantage of their doc- 
trine of ſubſtantial forms, and of the moving and pri- 
mitive faculty of the ſoul of brutes (30). The mo- 
derns who juſtly rejected all theſe doctrines, might 
eaſily refute him, and find no difficulty in his -objec- 
tiens, =; Obſerve by che way, bow dangerous and per- 
nicious the conſequences. of the hypotheſis of the Peri- 
pateticks may be, with regard to the internal activity 
of forms diſtinct from matter. This is an opinion, 
which admits a numberleſs multitude of firſt movers ; 
and from thence we may eaſily proceed to rej:& a 


firſt univerſal mover, or to ſay that it is ſubject to 


death. The ſoul of every man and every brute is, in 
us kind, a firſt mover, It moves itſelf, and imprints 
motion on the body of which it is the form. The 
{ame principle may be found, in proportion, in inani- 
mate bodies. The form of heavy bodies has no 
occaſion for an external mover to impell them to- 
wards the centre, nor that of light bodies to drive 
them from it. It is itſelf their firſt mover in that re- 
ſpeft, Now if this Peripatietic hy potheſis be once ad- 
mitted, there will be no farther occaſion for an uni- 
verſal mover of the heavens ; every planet will be 
moved by its form ; the heaven of the fixed ſtars will 
be moved by its own ; and none of thoſe movers will 
be conſidered as incorruptible, but will- be ſubject to 
the common fate of forms, which, canudt ſubſiſt after 
the diſſalution of the matter which is, united to them 
(31). Zabarella comprehending clearly this conſe- 
quence, ſaid, that the foal of the heavegs would one 
day periſh, inaſmuch as tbe matter of the heavens is 
compoſed of principles which claſh one with the other. 
It is ſo evident that matter is moveable, that the an- 
cient Philoſophers, who believed that the Gerii were 
not entirely abſtracted from matter, imagined. chem 
mortal, wot excepiing the greateſt of all among them, 

| | his 


(29) ldem, ibid. 


It would be no eaſy matter for the Peripatetics to PS 2570 


(30) Moſt of the 


ancient Philoſo- 
phers imagined 
that the eſſential 
characteriſtic of 
the ſoul was the 
power of moving 
itſelf. See Arifſt. 
de Anina, lib. 1. 
cap. 2. Tay 725 
Tea, ſays Plato, 
in Phad. pas · 
m. 1221, D. 

% Her C Der 75 
Anu . 20951" 
w di crdover 
auT) ts ar Toy 
aye Omne 
eng ror pus cui 
motus extrinſecus 
incidit, inanime 
eft. Cui wers in- 
tus ex ſcipſo ine i, 
animatum. 


(3) Compare | 
this with the _ 
compariſon made 
rem. [1] of the 

article ZENQ- 

CRATES, be- 
tween the Gi 
of Nenocrates, 
and the: ſtaves 

Secuigubæ . 


| (27) Kern, ibid 
will not periſh by the act of a firſt movet ; and there: 
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on the arguments 


, IO Pe ic 
we 1 * rt noe ond — >, AL 


mes | Z A 


the controverſy relating to the eternity of 


This appears from the ſtory told by Plutarch, 7he 
(32) Plut. de O- great Pan is dead (32). If Zabarella was able to diſ- 
racul. defettu, cover the conſequences of the common doctrine of the 
4" 4 419. See p ſchools, he was as much in the right when he ſays 
= _— or that, to find a firſt eternal mover, we muſt ſtop at 
CHRYSIPPUS. one only cauſe, which gave birth to all motion. This 


is an advantage we meet with in the Carteſtan Philo- 


(33) Seeremark Jophy. It aſcribes to God the whole moving and 


HJ of the orti- immediate ſorce or power of the univerſe, and does not 
cle SPINOZA. divide this power between the Creator and the creatures, 


| ($4) See ſeveral The opinion of there being a multitude of movers, 


proofs of this in may lead inſenſibly to the moſt dangerous atheiſm ; 
the Apology and hence doubtleſs aroſe the atheiſm of the Chineſe 
the Dominicans, Philoſophers (33). They at firſt believed a ſuperior, 


printed at Colen | ial and infini ; but as they aſcribed 
in 2699, pag. 79, immaterial -and infinite God; ey 


& ſeg. See all» Preat natural powers to bodies, and particularly to the 


rem. [X]of the heavenly ones; they forgot, by inſenſible degrees, the 
article SPINO- immaterial divinity, and ſtoped at material principles. 
hte 7 The viſible and material heaven is now their great 
VT 3 

FacTs which By the way, it is no wonder that the inquiſitors in 
prove that tbe Italy permitted Zabarella to follow Averroes, in re- 
orthodox are al- jecting ſome proofs of the exiſtence of God. A pretty 
lowed to diſpute great liberty is allowed in that reſpect every where; 
with regard to and provided a Philoſopher owns that this exiſtence 
the exiſtence of a may be proved by other methods, he is allowed to 
God. criticize any particular proof. The Carteſians are not 
5 puzzled more in any particular, than about the de- 
monſtration which Des Cartes has given of the exiſt- 

ence of a God. He was obliged to anſwer a vaſt 

number of objections. We daily ſee this diſpute re- 

vived by ſome very orthodox perſons. Mr. Werenfels, 

Profeflor at Baſil, aſſerted in a piece which is printed, 

that this argument of Des Cartes is merely a paralo- 

giſm. Mr. Swicer, Profeſſor in Zurich, wrote an 

anſwer to him. Mr. Jaquelot, a Clergyman at the 

| Hague, wrote alſo a reply to him, inſerted in I Hi- 
(35) For May Foire des Ouvrages des Sawans (35). Mr. Brillon Doc- 
1700, pag. 199, tor of the Sorbonne, ſaw this "anſwer ; and not being 
& ſeg. fatisfied with it, he publiſned (36) a little piece, to 
(36) In the 2d ſhew that Des Cartes's was a ſophiſm and not a de- 


Tourna! des Sa- monſtration. Father Francis Lami, a Benedictin, 


van, for 1501. refuted this little piece (37). Mr. Jaquelot made a 
37) See the reply for himſelf (38). Mr. VHermimer, Doctor of 
ournal de Tre- Sorbonne, has lately publiſhed a book; in which he 


| woux, for Jan. not only rejefts Des Cartes Demonſtrations with raſpect 


and Feb. 1701, 1% the exiſtence of a God, but likewiſe moſt of the reſt. 
pag- 194» © /7* « Of the five propoſed by St. Thomas, and which are 
i « generally employed by Philoſophers and Divines, 


(38) See Hiſtoire this Doctor rejects four of them, and allows only 


der Ouvragei des ** one of them ſufficient to invalidate the aſſertions of 
Savans, for May « the Atheiſts, he conſidering it as a paralogiſm to 
1701, P38: 226, 4 prove the Deity by any of the following- reaſons: 
* „ That whatever exiſts cannot be contingent; and 
« that there muſt be a being which neceſſarily exiſts 

« of itſelf. That we cannot admit of a numberleſs 

« multitude of cauſes, ſubordinate among one another; 

« and that we muſt abſolutely acknowledge a firſt 

* cauſe, on which all the reft are dependent. That 

«© matter cannot give motion to ittelf ; that there 

© muſt neceſſarily be a firſt incorporeal mover, from 

** which it mediately or immediately received its 

e moving impulſe. That as there are found in beings 

„Which exiſt, various degrees of perfection, as of 

«*« goodneſs, beauty, and power, &c. there muſt be a 
3 perſect being, with reſpect to which we 
«« may ſay they are more or leſs perſect than one 

3 74 another, according as they approach more or leſs 
39) 2 May “ to its perſection. After having ranked theſe four 
and June 1701, demonſtratiops among the ſophiſms, the fifth, which 
pag. 317. Dutch Mr. PHerminier conſiders as a true demonſtration 
— of the exiſtence of a God, is that which is drawn 
3 * from the ſtructure of the univerſe; and from the 
8 88 « manner of its ſubſiſting in ſo excellent an order of 
2 hrs - 66 all its parts, and with ſo conſtant a regularity of 
accommodara, © their motions (39).” Such is the paſſage we find 
| ; in the Fournal de Trevoux, in the extract of Mr. de 
(47) K I Herminier's book (40). A very famous ſchool- 
Pack Pe: oh man (41) declared long ſince, that all the proofs, 
rum, Diſtinct. 2. Which reaſon ſuggeſts with regard to the exiſtence of a 
Quztt. 10. Art» Deity, are no more than probable, This Doctor of 
3 the Sorbonne does not go ſo far. N 


B 


the world [H]. . . 2s | 


| [ There are more antagoniſts than wwe imagine, in 
the controverſy relating to the eternity of the wwarld.] 


All Chriſtians are agreed (42), that there is no being, (42) Some Here. 


except God, which has exiſted from all times 5 büt d exceptec, 
many aſſert, that he might have actually created the the eternit of 
world as ſoon as he formed the decree in order to its matter. © 
production; whence they conclude, that the world 

might have exiſted from all eternity, fince it is indiſ- 

putable that the decree for its production is eternal. 

Several alſo aſſert, that it is impoſſible a creature 

ſhould be eternal. Each of theſe parties is ſtronger 

in objections than in ſolutions. But this diſpute, which 

is made ſo long and fo difficult, would be ſoon ended, 

provided each party would explain themſelves clearly, 

and keep clear of the ambiguities concerning eternity, 

The queſtion ought to be ſtated in this manner. Z 

it poſſible that God and bis creatures ſhould always have 

exiſted together? and then a diſputer would not be fo 

bold for the negative; for then the expreſſion, eter- 

nity of the world, which frightens ſo many people; 

would not, in this caſe, ſtrike the mind. The better 

to remove the ſtumbling block, it ſhould be ſaid, that 

a creature, which had always co-exiſted with God, 

would not be eternal ; and this reaſon ſhould imme- 

diately be given for it, that the duration of creatures 

is ſucceſlive, and that eternity is a ſimple duration, 

which eſſentially excludes time paſt and to come. B 

this eſſential difference between the duration of God 

and that of his creatures, an end would be almoſt 

put to the diſpute, and each party would find their 
account in it. We ſhould grant to thoſe, who deny 

that a creature is eternal, that they are in the right; 

and we ſhould not deny the poſlibility, that God and 

his creatures may have always exiſted together, ſince 

it is certain that a cauſe does not include, in its idea, 

a priority of time with regard to its effect ; and that 

this is particularly true with reſpect to an all powerful 

cauſe, which needs but will, to actually produce whatever 

it pleaſes. Mr. Poiret has very clearly comprehended 

the ambiguities that perplex this diſpute, and which 

make it, in ſome meaſure, a diſpute merely about 

words. He obſerves judiciouſly, that it is not true 

that creatures would be eternal, in cafe their exiſtence 

had no beginning; and ſays that thoſe who affirm it, 

are ignorant with regard to the eſſence of eternity. 
Aſferentibus ( Platoni ur ajunt & Ariſtoteli) nundum 
exiſtentiæ initio carere, fuit objectum, fi id ita ſe habe- 

ret, mundum igitur æternum fore. Ecce, bomines ifti 

ibi imaginantur Aternitatem, quaſs efſet infinitorum 
momentorum ordo principis atque fine carens, que vere 
ælernitatis ignorantia eft. Falſum efl, mundum ftatui 
eternum, fi dicatur vel ſemper exſtitifſe, vel non poſſe 

affirmari in eo eſſe aliquod momentum, quod ab alio non 

ſuerit preceſſum : quamvis enim ' hoc efſet, nihilominus 

mundus temporarius eſſet & dependens : neque hoc quic- 
guam Dei Aternitati aut Potentiæ detraheret (43). (43) Petrus Poi- 
i. e. a * Plato's and Ariſtotle's aſſerting (as we are ret, Cgital. Roti 
told) that the world had no beginning, it was ob- „„ , 
«« jected, that if this was ſo, n be eter- lid, 9 42 2 
% nal. But the perſons, who made this objection, muſt num. 9. p. 438 
„e have ſuppoſed that eternity is an order or ſucceſſion edit. 168 5, 
„of infinite moments of time, having neither begin- 

ning nor ending, which ſhews they are ignorant of 

“ what eternity is. It is falſe to aſſert, that the 

« world would be conſidered as eternal, if we ſhould 

„ ſay that it always exiſted ; or if we cannot affirm, 

„that there is not a ſimple moment of its time which 

„ was not preceded by another; for though this 

„ ſhould be, the world would nevertheleſs be tempo- 

„ rary and dependent; nor would this derogate, in 

*« any manner, from God's eternity or power.” Ob- 

ſerve, by the way, that this author does three things 

The reader has ſeen the firſt; it is a falſe conſe- 

quence that the world would be eternal, if it had 

never begun. Secondly, he owns that the reaſons, 

which are commonly alledged againſt thoſe who ſay, 

that the world never had a beginning, ate weak. He 

excuſes thoſe who, not having the light of revelation, 

do not aſcribe a beginning to the univerſe. He ſays 

that even whilſt he was writing this chapter, he was 

perſuaded no good reaſons: could be found againſt 

thoſe people, though he had long ſought for better 
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i 7 AHURIS, a name given to certain men in Spain whoſe eye-ſight is ſo very 
piercing, as is pretended (a), that they. perceive, under ground, ftreams of water, veins 
| r of metals, as alſo treaſures and carcaſſes. They have very red eyes. Martin del Rio 


905 Ris, 


tom · 


H 249. 


9553 Queſt, 4- relates, that when he was at Madrid in 1575, a little boy of this fort was ſeen there. 


It is remarkable, that, though this author is very ready to aſcribe extraordinary effects 
to devils, he yet does not believe that the Zahuris diſcover water and metals under 


proofs than thoſe he had read, and which appeared to 

im weak, Poſiquam aliorum que occurrerunt rationes 

inſirma⸗ 3 alias diu in mente mea quæſi- 

gram, putavi ſepoſita revelatione non poſſe ex lumine nature 

(4%) Ide, ibid. Jemenflrari Mundum fic e, ut prius non fuerit (44). 
page 439» Thirdly, he offers another proo that occurred to his 
| mind as he was. writing ; he offers it, I ſay, to thoſe 
people. But I muſt take notice that an objection was 
(45) It is in pag. made to him (45), to which he made a reply (46), 
6-4, 675. of that does not leſſen the ſtrength of what was objefted 
Poiret's Work. to him. 3 2 1 | 
| Here follows other 3 which are found in this 

(46) in page 678. diſpute. Thoſe who ſay that the creatures have not 
of the book in always co-exiſted with God, are obliged to own, that 
queſtions God exiſted before them. There conſequently was 
a before, when God exiſted alone ; it therefore is not 

true, that the duration of God is an indiviſible point, 

and conſequently time preceded the exiſtence of the 

creatures. Theſe conſequences make the perſons in 

queſtion guilty of contradictions; for if God's dura- 

tion is indiviſible, without time paſt or futurity, then 

time and the creatures muſt have begun together ; and 


if this be ſo, how can we ſay that God exiſted before 
the exiſtence of the creatures? Now this phraſe is im- 


roper and contradictory, and the following are no 
5 2 ſo; God could have created the world faoner or later 
than he did create it ; he might have formed it an hun- 
dred thouſand years ſooner Tc. _— 
They do not obſerve, that in making eternity an 
indiviſible inſtant, they weaken the hypotheſis of the 
beginning of creatures. How do theſe people prove 
that the world has not always exilted ? Is it not be- 
cauſe there was an infinite nature, who exiſted whilſt 
the world did not exiſt ? But tan the duration of this 
nature ſet limits to the duration of the world? Can it 
Hinder the duration of the world from extending it 
ſelf beyond all. the particular beginnings which you 
would aſcribe to it. The creatures, ſay you, want 
only a point of inviſible duration to be without a be- 
ginning; for, according to your way of reaſoning, 
they were preceded only by the duration of God, 
which is an indiviſible inſtant. 
not begin, will it be anſwered ; for if a piece of 
wood was four foot in height, all but a mathematical 
Point, it would certainly have the full extent of four 
| foot. This is an inſtance; that may be grounded on 
(47) It is bor= the common definition of God's duration (47), a defi- 
rowed from Boe - nition much more incomprehenſible than the doctrine 
8 of tranſubſtantiation; for if we cannot conceive that 
Philof. Profa 6. all the limbs of a man ſhould continue diſtin&t one 
pag. m. 135» that from the other, within the compaſs of a mathemati- 


eternity eft inter- cal point, how ſhall we conceive that a duration, 


minabilis vita 


4 Gn Of does which has neither beginning nor end, and which co- 


exiſts with the ſucceſſive duration of all creatures, is 
included in an indiviſible inſtant (48)? _ 

(43) The School- This hypotheſis furniſhes another difficulty, in fa- 

men take great 

pains to make hepinning. In caſe the decree of the creation does 

_ eee not comprehend a particular moment, it never exiſted 

chers, Caramuel, Without the creature; for it ought to be underſtood 

Philsſopb. ratio- in the following phraſe, I will that the world exiſt. 

nalis & realis, It is plain, that, by the power of ſuch a decree, the 

ib, 7. wh mult have exiſted at the ſame time with this 

act of God's will. But ſince this act had no begin- 

ning, neither has the world any. Let it then be ſaid 

that the decree was expreſſed as follows : I will that 

the world exiſt at ſuch an inſtant. But how can we 

ſay this, if God's duration is an indiviſible point? 

Can we chooſe this inſtant, rather than any other, in 

ſuch a duration ? One would therefore conclude, that 

(49) it is in pag. if God's duration is not ſucceſſive, the world could 

7 5, 076. of his not have a beginning. This objection was propoſed to 

Mr. Poiret in 1679 (49). He wrote an anſwer to 


Vol. X. 


{ts de Des, & c. 


They therefore did 


vour of thoſe who aſſert, that creatures never had a 


ground, by any magical compact; he imagining that they diſcover water by vapours, 
and mines by the herbs which grow in thoſe places; with regard to treaſures and dead 


carcaſſes, 

| 1 12 TIES 288 6? : * 7 
it (50), but ſuch an one as does not any way remove (59) It is in page 
the difficulty, and even takes away all methods of re- 950: ibid. 
moving it;; he ſuppoſing that there could not poſſibly 
be any moments before the exiſtence of the creatures : 
he even ſeems to ſuppoſe, that the decree of the cre- 
ation was made only at the very inſtant that the ca- 
tures exiſted. , Here follow his words: Nec poterat 
exiflere mundus, nec momenta ulla, fine alio decrets, 
nempe eo cùm dixit Deus, Volo mundum exiſtete; & 
tunc, (ut ait Scriptura, ) dixit, & facta ſunt, tunc ex- 
ſtitit extemply mundus : Et hoc fuit primum ejus mo- 
mentum, Q ante hoc nullum fuit de fatto poſſibile momen- 
tum: eſtgue contraditens concipere avte mundum plura 
momenta, tx quibus unum eligatur ad exiſtentiam primam 
mundi, ceteris partim fine mundo preterlapfis: nam jp 
momentum eft modus creature qua exiſlentis (51). i. e. (57) Poiret, ibi2, 
Nor could the world, or any portions of time exiſt, bag · 680. ph 
« without another decree, viz. that when God uttered | 
as follows, 7<v3i/! that the world exiſt; and then (as 
* we are told in the Scriptures) he -Jpoke; and they 
« evere made, upon which the world immediately ex- 
* iſted. And this was the firſt inſtant of its being, 
and before this no inſtant was poſſible. - For it 1s 
* contradiftory to imagine, that, before the exiſtence 
of the world there were ſeveral inſtants or moments, 
one of which was choſen for the firſt exiſtence of 
* the world, the reſt having paſt away without any 
world ; for a moment, or time, is a mode of a 
creature, as exiſting.” With regard to my ſelf, F 
make another ſuppoſition, and am certain that it 


66 


ſolves the difficulty. I ſüppoſe that, between the 


poſſible beings, which God knew before (5 2) he paſſed (32) This word 
decrees for the creation, we mult put a ſucceſſive du- ought to de un- 
ration that has neither beginning nor ending, and eee, 

whole parts are as diſtinct rom one another as thoſe gporehending 7 

1 5 o Oo 4 ; 

of the poſſible eætenſion which God knew in like man- things; and ac- 
ner before his decrees, as infinite according to the cording to what ie 
three dimenſions. He leſt, in the ſtate of things Cain the | 
poſlible, part of that. 1 5 duration, ànd made de. „f nature, gg 

f en TS wa „ig han 
crees for the exiſtence of the other. He choſe that rarients. ; 


moment which he thought proper, in this ideal 


duration, as the firſt which ſhould exiſt, and annexed 


to it the at by which he decreed to create the 
world. For this reaſon the eternity of this act does 
not prove that of the world. In this manner it 
is again, that the indiviſibility of the real dura- 
tion of God does not. prove, that the world had 
no beginning. We alſo have in this ideal or poſſible 
duration the true meaſure of time. Others ſeek in 
vain for it in the motion of the heavens. Others 
ſay, ſtill more chimerically, that time is an ens rati- 
onis, a manner of conceiving things, and that without 
motion or the thought of man, there would be no 
ſuch thing as time. But this is a groſs ablurdity ; for 
though all created ſpirits ſhould periſh, though all bo- 
dies ſhould ceaſe to move, there nevertheleſs would be 
a ſucceſſive, fixed and regular duration in the world, 
which would correſpond to the moments of the poſſi- 
ble duration known to God ; and according to which 
he would preſerve each thing ſo many years, more or 
leſs. An extenſion, that isat reſt, has no lefs need of 
being created in all the moments of its duration, than 
an extenſion that moves. The preſervation of crea- 
tures is ſtill a continual creation, Whether they move, 
or continue in the ſame fituation. It is in the ideas of 
God that is found the true meaſure of the abſolute 
quantity of things, both with regard to extenſion and 
to time. Man is totally ignorant of this, all he 
knows being either relative magnitude or littleneſs. 
The ſame ſpace of time appears long or ſhort to him, 
as he happens to be pleaſed or diſpleaſed. The ſame 
hour which ſeems very ſhort to Peter, ſhall ſeem long 
to John. | 
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5 carcaſſes, he-pretends that the, devil directs theſe people to them, ſince they can declare 


what treaſures and dead bodies they ſee, 


and are indued with this power only on 


Tueſdays and Fridays. He does not argue very conſiſtently with regard to What 
is related” concerning theſe people [A]; and all who quote him do it not to their 
honour [B], are ignorant of the Latin tongue, or depend on corrupt queſtions. Guti- 
errius, a Spaniſh Phyſician, laughs at what we are told concerning the Zahuris CJ. 


by. CA Del Rio © » + aher not argue very * confiftently 


with regard to what ii related concerning theſe people.] 
For if it is once granted, that the Zahuris ſee dead 
bodies and treaſures, there is no reaſon to pretend, 
that they do not ſee ſtreams of water, and gold and 
filver mines. Why then does del Rio grant the one, 
and deny the other? for it is denying it, to ſay that 
they know by means of vapours or herbs, a thing 
bid in a certain part of the earth. A knowledge ac- 
gquired in this manner is in no manner what we call 
Coke, To reaſon conſiſtently on this ſubje&, he ought 

to have denied theſe particulars, or have explained 

them all by the ſame hypotheſis. If the devil was 
the cauſe of the two laſt, he might very well be fo 

of the other two. | | 
[BJ All who quote him, do it not to the honour.] 
One of thoſe, who have writ on James Aymar's wand, 
quote Martin del Rio as an author, who, on the ſubject 

(1) See the Mer- of the Zahuris, goes no farther than natural cauſes (1). 
7 Gatant, for But this is viſibly falſe, fince he aſcribes two of the 
Ae. 1093 bag. four operations of theſe people to the devil, He is 

35s ; 

made to ſpeak as follows. Del Rio relates, that there 
avere certain men in Spain called Zahuris, becauſe of 
their extremely ſharp fight. He ſays that he ſaw one of 

them at Madrid in 1575, and that theſe Zahuris were 


\ 


reputed to ſee, through the ſolidity of the earth, ſprings 


| of water, treaſures, and metallic mines. He informs 

us, that though theſe eſtects appear very ſurprixing, he 

nevertheleſs explained them from natural cauſes ; and 
that ſeveral Philoſophers alſa referred them to natural 

cauſes. I. He does not ſay that the perſons in queſtion 

are called Zahuris, becauſe they have Lynx's eyes (are 

extremely ſharp- ſighted.) Norunt Hiſpaniæ genus ho- 

(2) Mart. Del minum quod vocant ZLAnuRIs, ms Lynceos poſſumus 
Rio, Diſzg. Ma- nuncufare (2). II. This writer takes no notice of 
Ut. 4. bs. W. their ſeeing dead bodies, the three effefts of which 
35. ＋ fes Del Rio does not ſay that he explained naturally. 
| | He ſays that, with regard to the two firſt, he perſiſts 


in the natural explication,which he gave elſewhere (3); 


(3) Comment, in 
but he aſcribes the other to the devil. edeam Seneca, 


[C] Gutierrius . . . . laughs at what we are told * 23. 
concerning the Zahuris.) He calls them Zahoris, and : 
blames the more the credulity of the common people 
in this reſpect, as he ſuppoſes that they are born on 
Good Friday, and that they owe this wonderful privi- 
lege to their birth day. Eo magis iſti damnandi, quia 
ex ſuperſtitioſa hominum opinione admittantur putantes ' 
tali prærogativa hos impoſtores donari, quia nati fuerint 
die illa ſacra, humano generi ſemper fauſta ac felici, © 
in qua celebratur apud Catholicos memoria Paſſionis Do- 
mini Feſu Chriſti, feria inquam ſexta Fudæorum per- 
fidia cruciſixi, & quemadmodum tunc terra com mota at- 
que monumentis apertis latitantia, ac ſepulla corpora ap- 
paruerunt bominibus illa dit, fic altera in gua recolitur 
Felix illa memoria fs natalis alicui hominum fuerit, il. 
lam virtutem videndi potentiæ tribui t, aut donat quæ 
ad interanea terrarum pertingere poſſit: vide quam fu- 
tile ac irreligioſum commentum (4). i. e. Theſe men (4) Joan. Laza- 
*© (the Zahuris) ought the more to be condemned, be- _* + "enki 
* cauſe their credit is owing entirely to the ſuperſti- SIN, 
“ tious opinion of men, who imagine that this fort can Medicine 
of people have ſuch a faculty beſtowed upon them, - publicus Pr fiſſr, 
e becauſe they were born on that ſacred day, ever Opuſculo de Faſ- 
« propitious and happy to mankind, on which the e — 4 . 
« Catholics ſolemnize the remembrance of the paſſlon f 3 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, viz. the ſixth day of the 
% week, on which day he was crucified by the trea- 

„ chery of the Jews. For as there was an earthquake 
« et that time, as the graves opened, and the bodies 
* which were hid and buried in them appeared to men 
on that day; ſo they imagine, that if the day on which 
« this action is commemorated, happens to be a per- 
« ſon's birth day, ſuch perſon is indued with the fa- 
« culty of ſeeing things, which lye in the bowels of 
* 2 9 But how idle and profane a fiction is 
« x is | 


ZANCHIUS, or ZANCHUS (BASIL) a learned man of the fixteetth Century, 
was born in Bergamo. He afſumed the habit of a Canon-regular, and applied him- 
ſelf with prodigious aſſiduity, not only to the ſtudy of Philoſophy and Divinity, but 

| alſo to that of polite Literature. The works extant of his are a proof of his erudi- 
@ Enna tion [4]. He acquired ſuch extenſive knowledge, that he was thought worthy of being 
from Ghilini, made Librarian of the Vatican. He exerciſed this employment with reputation, and to the 


Teatro, Part 1. 
Page 26, 27» 


A The works extant of his are a proof of bis erudi- 


tion.] Ghilini declares him to be a man, who had ſtu- 
died the Latin tongue perſectly, and acquired as much 


fame by this means, as the moſt excellent Profeſſors in 
that tongue: S'affatico molto nell' acguiſto della Lingua 
Latina, dalla quale ne conſagu la maggior gloria, che 

| dar fi poſſi al pid eſpuiſito profeſſore di cos neceſſaria ſa- 
(1) Obiliai, Tra- vella (1). He improved, adds he, the Dictionary of 
90 cnn pag. Marius Galezinus. I am of opinion that he ought to 
26. have ſaid Marius Nizolius. Afaifimo li dewono tutti i 
| ftudiofi, e devono anco in gran parte riconoſcere dal ſuo 
infaticabile intelletto la perfexione del fruttuoſo Dixiona- 

rio di Mario Galeſino, il quale fu aumentato, e ridotto al 

termine, che hoggidi fi wede ; che ha per titolo Verbo- 

rum latinorum ex variis auctoribus lib. 1. Vanno anco 

attorno con molta commendaxione del ſuo nome queſie altre 

opere. Dictionarium Poeticum, & Epitheta veterum 

Poetarum : de Horto Sophiz libri , duo carmine con- 

{cripti : Annotationes in divinos libros : Quzſtiones in 

libros Regum, & Paralipomenon : Poematum libri 

(i Idem, ibid. octo (2). i. e. All the learned are greatly obliged to 
e « him, and _ to confeſs, that to his indefatigable 
«« pains is chiefly owing: the perfection given to the 
« uſeful Dictionary of Marius Gelaſinus, which he 
« enlarged and brought into the form in which we now 
« ſee it, and which 1s intitled, Verborum Latinorum ex 
% wariis auctoribus lib. 1. The following works of his are 
highly approved by the learned; Dictionarium Poe- 


ſatisfaction of the learned, and ended his days very devoutly at Rome in 1560 (a). 
Theſe particulars I extracted from Ghilini's Teatro. I am ſorry I do not meet there 


with 


„ ticum, &c.” To this paſſage I will add the fol- | 

lowing from Giraldi (3): Ef & Petrus Zanchus Ber- (3) Lilius Greg 

gamas, qui mutato vitæ inſtituto à Sodalibus Baſilius CG de 

wocitatus eft : wivit adbuc, d prima ejus adoleſcentia p beer = . 
25 . | . T | nfs | , og ·˖ 2. 

mihi cognitus Rome, in fludiis bonarum literarum ver ſa- pag. m. 569. 

tus, nec minus in ſacris bent eruditus : plurima ad hant tom. 2. Oper. 

diem tum ſoluta oratione, tum pedeſiri & carmine per- edit. 1696. 

ſcripſit, inter que Rome publicata in manus peritorum 

vagantur duo libri werſu heroico elaborati ad Petr. 

Bembum Card. qui inſcribuntur Hortus Sophiz, & 

preterea alia fimul impreſſa: extat & laborioſum opus, 

Sylva vocabulorum ex optimis audoribus linguæ Latinæ, 

item Nizolii ex Cicerone Paralipomena. 1. e. Peter 

« Zanchus of Bergamo, having changed his way of 

«« life, was called Ball by his companions. He is 

4% living at this time. I knew him when he was very 

« young at Rome. He is ſkilled in polite Literature, 

and a great proficient in Divinity. He has com- 

«« poſed, till the time in which I am writing, a great 

„ many pieces both in proſe and verſe. There are 

«« printed of his, in Rome, beſides other works, two 

„ books intitled, Hortus Sophia, Written in heroic 

„ yerſe, inſcribed to Peter Bembus, and which is in 

„ great vogue among the learned. There alſo is ex- 

« tant of his a laborious work, intitled, Sy/va woca- 

4% bulorum, collected from the moſt approved Latin 

% authors; likewiſe the Paralipomena of Nizolius 

« from Tully.” | 


Q, 


Se „ a AA, ww_ 


Z AN 


with the circumſtances of an incident which J have read elſewhere 
being cruelly perſecuted and oppreſſed, ended his days miſerably 
to Zanchius (b) whom I am going to ſpeak of, and had two brothers who w. 


4) Hieron, Zane 
a Ep if. lid. 
2+ pag · 445˙ 


00 Idem, ibid Regular as well as himſelf (c). 
c 1 | | 
[B] Zanchius, being - cruelly perſecuted and oppreſſed, 
ended his days miſerably.) Paulus Manutius bewails our 
Zanchius's ſad fate, in a letter to Gambara, an inti- 
mate friend of the deceaſed. Bafilii. Zanchi, ſays he 
(4) Paulus Man (4), fm ſummi, hominiſque nan vulgariter eruditi, mi- 
lib, 4+ P. Me 22% ſus omnem eripuit. quem enim donare ſummis pramiis ob 
erxcellentem virtutem, decorare honoribus ob ſingularem 


integritatem, atque innocentiam aquum- fuit ; eum tam 


ignominios ve æatum, tam acerbè, tam crudeliter exflinc- 
. tum, quit non ferat iniguiſime? equidem, ut audivi, 
etiam dolore tuo vebhementer dolui, nam & wixiſtis una 
ſemper conjun&iſſim?, alter alteri egregis carus. i. e. 
% The wretched and moſt unworthy end, which Zan- 


„ chius came to, has caſt a great damp upon my 


nutius, Epif 25+ ſerabilis & indigniſimus interitus bilaritatem mihi pror-. 


| . - 25 T. 
vie. ht Zach, 
7 He was couſin. 
ere Candtis, 


7.4 


* ſpirits. He was an excellent poet, and poſſeſſed 4 

** vaſt fund of erudition. As he deſerved the oreateſt 

** rewards on account of his extraordinary virtue, the. 

** higheſt honours becauſe of his ſingular integrity and 

** innocence ; who would not grieve that he ſhould 

* be ſo. ignominiouſly and barbarouſly oppreſſed, and 

** end his days ſo miſerably ? Indeed when I heard 

this, I was very much afflicted on account of the pain 

it would give you; there. being the ſtricteſt amity 

between you, and no perſons could love one ano- - 

* ther with a greater warmth of affection.“ The ſe- 1 
quel of Manutius's lettar has been quoted above (5) 3 (5) Rem. [B] of 


which the reader may look into, to fee the praiſes he the article 
beſtows on our Baſil. Peu | © GAMBARA- 


ZANCHIUS (JEROM) 'one of the moſt famous Divines among the Proteſtants, 
was born at Alzano in Italy [4], the 2d of February 1516. He entered into the 
Congregation of Canons Regular of Lateran at fifteen years of age, and continued 
about nineteen years in it. He there applied himſelf firſt to the ſtudy of Philoſophy 
and School-Divinity 3 but after he had heard the Lectures which Peter Martyr read in 
Lucca, on St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Romans, and on the Pſalms, he applied himſelf to 
a more profitable ſtudy, I mean that of the Scriptures and the Fathers. It is very well 
known that Peter Martyr, who was a Canon of the fame Congregation, infuſed the 
tenets of the Proteſtants into ſeveral of his brethren, before he threw off the monkiſn 
habit, The impreſſions he made upon them were ſo ſtrong, that in the ſpace of a year 

_ eighteen of them followed his example in abjuring Popery. Our Zanchius was one of 
theſe, He left Italy in 1550, and ſtaid ſome time among the Griſons, and afterwards at 
Geneva, whence he intended to go to London, upon the invitation of Peter Martyr, 
who purpoſed to get him a Profeſſorſhip of Divinity in England: but the Directors of 
the Univerſity of Straſburg inviting him to fill the place of the late Gaſpar Hedio, 
Divinity Profeſſor, he accepted that employment in 1553, and exerciſed it near eleven 
years; he ſometimes alſo reading Lectures on Ariſtotle, He was required to ſign the 

Auſburg Confeſſion ; but this was obtained only with ſome reſtrictions he made, and 


which the Directors of. the Univerſity allowed him. 


He was admitted one of the Ca- 


nons of St. Thomas in 1555. He was a lover of peace [B], and bore a hatred to civil 
wars among Divines, and yet he could not avoid them. He was accuſed of holding 
ſome errors, and he defended himſelf; but this affair was carried on with ſo much heat, 
that it was reduced to this alternative, either that he ſhould quit his employment volun- 
tarily, or ſhould. be diſmiſſed by the Directors in queſtion. Zanchius not finding his 
account in this propoſal, ſet every engine at work, in order to prevent his removal. A 


thouſand expedients were ſought for, and it was at laſt reſolved to make 


[4] He was born at Alzano in Italy.) The differ- 
(1) Teiffier, Ad. ence, which Teiſſier (1) has found between Melchior 
dit, aux Elgg, Adamus and Thuanus, is really no difference. The lat- 
tom. 2. page 160. ter, ſays he, writes that Zanchius was born in Alxano, 


but Thuanus and Verheiden declare him to be a native 


of Bergamo. I confeſs that the two laſt authors give 
him the epithet of Bergomas ; but fince this ſuits no 
leſs thoſe who are born in the territory of Bergamo, 
than ſuch as are born in the city of Bergamo; it is 
no ways juſt to aſcribe to. Thuanus or Verheiden, the 
limited ſenſe. which is imputed to them, We are al- 
lowed to ſuppoſe, that they meant in general, that 
Zanchius was born in the territory of Bergamo ; and 
ſo Melchior Adamus does not differ from them, ex- 
cept in his pointing out more particularly the native 


(2) Melch, A- place of this great Divine; he calling it A/zanum (2), 


_ in Vit. We- 
# Exter- p. 148. Now it is certain that Alzanum and this valley, are in 
(3) In valle Seri- the territory of Bergamo (4). Teiſſier is guilty of ano- 


ena, idem, ibid. ther error, in aſſuring that Alzano 7s a. ſmall (own faur 


(4) See Leandro Jeagues from FVenics. Had he put forty inſtead of four, 


2 Deſcrip- he need not have been afraid of ſaying too many. 
4 faz m. 638. Fe was. miſled by Melchior Adamus. He had read 
ſomewhere, that our Jerom's father hearing of his fa- 

ther's death quitted the Law, and took a wife. The 

828 care he was obliged to take of his filters made him 


dem, ror Wh ſenſible, that it would be more prudent for him to ap- 
tm. in Fits Ply himſelf to his domeſtic affairs, than to follow the 


Theolog. Emtcr, bar. He even left the town, and went to Alzano, 
Page 638, which was four miles diſtant from it (5) ; and this he 


and ſay ing, that it is ſituated in the valley of Seri (3). 


him ſign a 
formulary, 


did like a good oeconomiſt (6), that is, as I believe, (6) Nd rus 
to live at leſs expence. Theſe particulars Melchior ſurs conſultius fore 
Adamus had found in ſome book (7) ; upon which he J4lcaret. Idem, 
began to make conjectures, but was not ſucceſsful in ibid. | 
them; he writing (8) in a marginal note, that in (7) He might 
his opinion, Venice was the city which Zanchius's have found this 
left. Had he been a good Geographer, he would not 2 _ /% "ud | 
have ſaid this; but have known that Alzano is op- ters, pg. 4 2 
wards of forty leagues from Venice. His copjecture 
has been changed into a pure and ſimple affirmative (3) Idem, ibid. 
by Teiffier, who, beſides, has tranſlated guartum la- 83 
pidem, four leagues, though, in the Latin tongue, this 

ſignifies only four thouſand paces. I am of opinion, 

that Bergamo is the city, which Zanchius's father left, 

to ſave expences. Quenſtedt has committed two groſs (3) From the 
errors ; he ſaying, page 276 (9), that Jerom Zanchius _— de Ferris 
was born in Alzano in the valley of Seri, four miles _— Lads 
from Venice; but in page 302, he makes him a na- 

tive of Bergamo. 

[B)] Zanchius was a lover of peace.) Melchior Ada- Sag 
mus gives the following character of him (10) : /itium | 1 0 
fugitans, concordiæ a mann. Modeſtiæ fingularis, So 
pacis Eccleſiarum ftudiofaſimus (11). i. e. He avoided (77) Ide m, page 
«« ſtrife, and was a lover of concord; . . . . was a 32 X 
« man of fingular modeſty, and extremely induſtrious 
in promoting the peace of the Churches.” Others 
affirm (12), that few ſurpaſſed him in learning, piety 
and modeſty. See the remarks in which I examine the a Pope Blount 
narration of Thuanus and that of Moreri. Cenſ. Authir, 

| 3 Page 241. 


(10) In Vitis 


(12) Sanderſcn, 
de Obiigat. con- 
ſeient. Prælect. 2. 


252 


Fs) Melchior. 


Adam. in Vit. 


T beol, Exter. pag 
251. 
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formulary. He accordingly figned it, but with ſome reſtrictions 100 notwithſtanding 


which his adverſaries got the better of him, and ſpread a report in all places that they 


had gained the victory. He would have recovered himſelf, and other propoſals for an 
accommodation were made him, when he had a favourable opportunity of extricating 
himſelf from this labyrinth with decency, The Church of Chiavenna, in the country of 
the Griſons, invited him to be their Miniſter, and he accepted of their offer. He then 
gave up his Canonry, deſired leave to retire, and withdrew to Straſburg in November 
1563. He was very ſerviceable to the Church of Chiavenna from that time till the 
year 1588, but was alſo involved in ſome troubles there. Fructuoſe quidem ſed non abſque 


cruce (a). 


He was offered a Profeſſorſnip of Divinity in Heidelberg, which he accepted, 


and entred upon his employment in February 1568. He was admitted to his Doctor's 
| the ſame year, in preſence of the Elector Palatine Frederic III. At the ſolicita- 
tion of this Prince he wrote a large work againſt the Anti-Trinitarians ; and after this 
Elector's death, he refuſed the invitations of the Univerſity of Leyden, and of the 
Church of Antwerp, and choſe rather to ſtay in the College of Neuſtad, where John 


(c] Þ make bim fign a formulary. He accordingly 
ſigned it, but with fome reſtrictiont.] The reader is to 
know, that he ſoon had a conteſt with John Marba- 
chius, Paſtor and Profeſſor of Divinity in Straſburg 
they not agreeing about the Doctrine of Predeſtina- 
tion and the dependencies on that famous tenet ; but 
this fire continued long ſmothered under the aſhes till 
the year 1561, when Zanchius ſuppreſſed, by the au- 
thority of the Magiſtrates, a book of Tilemannus He- 


ſmhuſius, which had been reprinted at Straſburg, the 


name Magdeburg being ſet down in the title, as the 
city where it was printed. This book treated of the 
real preſence in, cum, ſub pane, . . . i. e. © in, with, 
and under the bread ;” and contained a preface inju- 
rious to Frederic III, Elector Palatine, to Melanch- 
thon, and ſeveral other excellent Divines. The au- 


thor of this preface accuſed all thoſe as heretics and 


_ atheiſts, who did not approve of his opinion with re- 


(rz) Henric. | 
Alting. Theol. 


gard to the real preſence, and oral manducation. 
Zanchius cauſed this work to be ſuppreſſed ; not be- 
cauſe of the doctrine, the judgment of which he left 
to the Church, but becauſe of the injuriouſneſs of the 
preface. This diſpleaſed Marbachius, and all thoſe 
who were zealous for Lutheraniſm, and obliged them 
to ſeek all the methods to remove Zanchius. Ac- 
cordingly they fifted his lectures and papers; and after 


they had extracted all they could out of them, they 


accuſed him of being heterodox with reſpect to pre- 
deſtination, perſeverance, &c. The affair was debated 
vigorouſly : Zanchius cauſed the Divines of Germany 
to be conſulted in different places, and offered to dil- 
pate by word of mouth with his opponents. This pro- 
poſal however was rejected; and yet they inveighed 
apainſt him before the people, with great animoſity. 
Clamoſis ad populum concionibus traduceretur (13). At 
laſt, they reſolved upon deciding the affair by arbitra- 


EH. p. 298, 299- tion. They ſent for, from Tubingen, James Andreas; 


from Deux Ponts, Cuman Flinſbach ; from Baſil, Si- 


mon Sulcerus, and Ulric Coccius. The umpires pro- 


(14) Extracted 


' nounced, that Zanchius's opinions were no ways here- 


tical ; but they drew up articles, which he ſigned in 
the following manner the 28th of March 1563. Hanc 
dodtrinæ formulam ut piam agnoſco, ita etiam recipio 


(14); i. e. © as, or fo far as I acknowledge the for- 


trom Henry Al- ** mulary of this doctrine, ſo I receive it;“ or; I 


ting. Theolog, 
Hifi. page 299. 


(5) Idem, ibid; 


« acknowledge the doctrine of this formulary to be 
% pious, and receive it alſo.” 'Theſe Latin words ad- 
mit of this double interpretation; and I would not af- 
firm that Zanchius was not ſenſible of this ambiguity, 
and never intended to take ſome advantage from it. 
Be this as it will, his opponents were more cunning 
than he; they introducing ſo very artfully ſome equi- 
vocal expreſſions into the formulary, that they could 
explain the whole to their advantage; and accordingly 
they did not fail to explain the whole to his prejudice, 
which revived the conteſt ; but he left them, and went 
to the Griſons. 2wuoniam in articulis involuta doctrina, 
adverſariis, omnia pro ſe interpretantibus denuo erupit 
controverfia : que priuſguam componeretur Zanchius diſ- 


ceſſit Clavennam ad Eccleſiæ miniſterium evocatus (15). 


'Thus Henry Alting relates theſe particulars. We may 
add ſome circumſtances to his relation, gmitted by him, 
and which Melchior Adamus furniſhes. The articles 
of which Zanchius was impeached, related not only 
to the doctrine of Predeſtination, and of the perſeve- 
rance of the Saints; but alſo to the Euchariſt, to ubi- 
quity, to images, antichriſt and to the end of the 


Caſimir 


world, The chapter of St. Thomas, of which he was 
a member, ſet every engine at work to bring about a 
reconciliation ; and the affair was afterwards broughr 
before the Council of thirteen. He himſelf went and 
conſulted the Churches and Univerſities of Germany, 
and publiſhed the judgments he obtained from them. 
He was doubtful for ſome time, whether he ſhould fign 
the formulary drawn up by the four umpires ; and cx- 
cuſed himſelf from the apprehenſions, he ſaid, he was 
under, of ſcandalizing pious perſons, and of confirm- 
ing, in their opinions, ſuch as erred. But being at 
laſt refolved to ſign for the ſake of peace; and ima- 
gining that this would not be of any prejudice to his 
opinion, he armed himſelf with a caution by the man- 
ner in which he ſubſcribed ; and judged of the artifice 
of his opponents, from his own candor, Perſuaſus 
tamen concordiæ cauſa, cum fine prajudicio doctri næ ſue id 
factum iri intelligeret, his verbis, ut fibi caveret, ſub- 


ſcripſit: Hanc doctrinæ formulam, ut piam agnoſco, ita 


etiam recipio ; & ſubſeripfit quidem aliorum cailiditatem 
fua ſimplicitate menſus (16). Theſe are Melchior Ada- (16) Metch, a. 
mus's words; but, with regard to myſelf, I will own dam. in Vr. 
that I do not diſcover this candor in them; for Zan- 7%. Eæter. 
chius's ſubſcription is ſo ambiguous, and ſo open to Ps 450. 
quirks and ſubterfuges, that one would conclude that, | 
in expreſſing himſelf in this manner, he had a view to 
futurity. Is it not confeſſed that he made choice, out 
of precaution, of that phraſe rather than another (17) ? (17) Seethefore- 
However, if there was any artifice in it, it was of no 89ing citation. 
benefit to the author, nor conduced in any manner to 
peace and harmony. Sed ne fic quidem bene coiit gra- 
tia : cam ftatim poſt adverfarii de wittoria jafitare, 
triumpbare, & laureatas in Saxoniam atque alias regiones 
literas miſſitare (18). i. e. However, he did not (18) See the 
*« procure peace by this means; his opponents boaſting preceding quota« 
« immediately after, that they had obtained the vic- {92 
« tory ; and ſent triumphant letters into Saxony, and 
other countries.” | 45 

I had wrote all this, before I once thought of con- 
ſulting Hoſpinian's Sacramental Hiſtory, I at laft 
looked into it, and therein found a long account of 
this diſpute. It informed me (19), that one of Zan: (79) Hoipin. 
chius's intimate friends broke with him; and took ad- Hie Sacra- 
vantage of a letter, which he had communicated to him. “ Ix ” 
I therein found (20), that Marbachius and his parti. e, 
zans diſcontinued to ſpeak to, and pull off their hats (20) Idem, ibis. 
to him, from the time that Heſhuſius's book was ſtip- | 
matized. But the circumſtance, which chiefly ſhews 
the certainty of my conjectures, is; I therein found that 
Zanchius gave, in his own mind, a very particular 
turn to the terms of his ſubſcription. His mental re- 
ſervation was as follows: Hanc doctrinæ formulam reci- 
pio guatenus illam piam eſe judico (21). i. e. I re- (21) Idem. ibid. 
« ceive this formulary of doctrine, fo far as I judge it pag. 545+ 
« to be pious.” His opponents ſent copies of what | 
he had ſigned to all places, but without making the 
leaſt mention of the terms of his ſubſcription (22). (22) Idem, ibid. 
This was owing to their ng: afraid, that their triumph g 
would not appear conſiderable enough, to thoſe who 
were capable of examining Zanchius's ambiguous ex- 
preſſions. | | | 

If we may rely on a letter, which he wrote to David | 
Chaillet, the iſt of November 1 $63 (23), they em- (41) It is in 
ployed many frauds, This letter deſerves to be read. bock 2. of Zan- 


Tſe there attempts a juſtification of himſelf, and en- chius's Letters, 
deavours to prove, that he had not done any thing on F*& 81, & ſeq» 
this occaſion againſt his conſcience. | 


I 


lib, 


8822 


A 


11G 


bid. 


from Mech. A- 


(24) Thuan. 


(26) Thuan. 


Pg. 149 


2 A 


vourer of Lutheraniſm, 


* 


Caſimir Count Palatin, ar r- thoſe Profeſſors; whom the new Elector, a great fa - 


d obliged to leave Heidelberg. This Elector dying, the 


Government of the Palatinate was put into the hands of John Caſimir abovementioned, 
who reſtored the Profeſſors to the employments they had formerly enjoyed; but 
Zanchius, on account of his old age, was declared emeritus, or received an honourable 


(b) Extrafed ſome time before his death (b). 


dam · in Vitis 
Tbeslig . Exter. 


pag. 148, © . and nevertheleſs they are not read at all. 


wrote by Melchior 


the very low price they are at makes them be purchaſed by the Grocers rather than 
by the Clergy, and ſuch as are candidates for the miniſtry. The works of the reſt of 
the Divines, who made ſo conſpicuous a figure in the ſixteenth Century, met with much 
the ſame fate. Thuanus may juſtly be cenſured [E], as well as Moreri [F], for ſome 


[D] Thuanus ſays he left many children.) His words 
are as follow: Scripſit multa, quorum partem, dum viwit, 
in lucem dedit, partem filii, quos PLURE1s religuit, poſt 
mortem ejus publicarunt (24). i. e. He wrote many 
lid. 99+ P. 379. books, part of which he publiſhed in his life-time 3 

« and others were publiſhed by his ſons, of whom 
«© there were MANY, after his death,” There is ſome- 
thing of the hyperbole in this ; the dedication of Zan- 
chius's epiſtles, ſubſcribed by his heirs, containing only 
the names of his two ſons, with that of his ſon-in-law. 
Here follows what we are told concerning his wives. 
He firſt married a daughter of Cœlius Secundus Curio, 
by whom he had a daughter who did not live long. 
He afterwards married the ſiſter of Laurence Luma- 
ius, a gentleman. The twins, of which ſhe was de- 
ivered the year they were married, died ſoon after. The 
child ſhe was delivered of the following year, died at 
three years of age. Such are the particulars which 
Jerony Zanchius wrote to Lelius Zanchius, the ſecond 
(25) This letter of April 1565 (25). He tells him that he then had 


I 
zs in book 2. of three e 5 


Zanchius's E- [E] Tquanus may juſtly be cenſured . . . for fome 
piſtles, paz · 444» particulars.] I. Peter Martyr left Italy in 1542, as alſo 
de did Zanchius in 1550. Conſequently the following 
7 words of Thuanus are not accurate. Hieronymus Zan- 
 chias . . - paul poſt Petri Martyris . 
ob eandem cauſam Argentinam conceſſit (26). 1. e. 
Hip. lib. 99. pag. Hieronymus Zanchius ... . a little after Peter 
379. ad ann. © Martyr was gone, . . . went, on the ſame account, 
1590» „ to Straſburg.” II. They are faulty on another 
hand ; for Zanchius did not go to Straſburg, till after 

he had lived about nine months among the Griſons, 

(27) Melch. A- and the like time in Geneva (27). III. Vermilio in 
dam. in Fit. Angliam evocato anno 54 in munere ſucceſſit. Theſe 
Theolog. Eater. Latin words may ſignify, that Peter Martyr went 
into England in 1554 ; but this is falſe, he going 
thither in 1547. However, not to take this expreſſion 
in the moſt rigorous ſenſe, let us ſuppoſe that the year 
hinted at by Thuanus relates only to the inſtalment 
of Zanchius ; and yet we ſhall cenſure him juſtly, as 

it is certain that Zanchius was inſtalled in 1553, in 
Hedio's room, and not in that of Peter Martyr. Suc- 


| | ceſſit ei ( Caſpari Hedioni) in profeſſione Hieronymus Zan- 
(28) Melch. A- chius Italus (28). Cum anno quinguageſimo tertio, in de- 


dam. in wit, mortui Caſparis Hedionis locum Theologus, qui in ſchola 
3 ſacras literas doceret, eſſet ſuſficiendus : ab ampliſſimo 


illius Reipubl. magiſtratu & ſcholarchis decretum eft ; 
ltalum quendam, Martyri non abſimilem, vocandum. 
Item ergo primũ m eft a Cœlio Secundo Curione, cui ea cura 
ab Argentoratenſibus de mandata, ad comitem illum Mar- 
| tinengum : &, cum hic Ecclefiam Geneve plantatam de- 
lituere nollet ad iſtum Zanchium : quem deinde Argento- 
ratum ipſi etiam Scholarche, miſſis benevolentie plenis 
(29) Melch, A. literits, invitarunt (29). 1. e. In the year 1553, 
dam. in Vitis e when a Divinity Profeſſor, to ſucceed Caſpar Hedio 
The. Exter, pag. 4 who was dead, was wanted in the ſchools, the ho- 
"IE" % nourable magiſtrates and heads of the Univerſity 
« reſolved to invite a certain Italian, whoſe principles 

« did not differ from thoſe of Peter Martyr. According- 

ly the Straſburgers deputed, firſt, Cœlius Secundus 

Curio, to go and invite Count Martinengo. But as 
« he refuſed to leave the Church ſettled in Geneva, 

„ they ſent Curio to Zanchius, to whom the heads 

(30) I is the 1ſt « of the Univerſity afterwards ſent the moſt obliging 
2 ” 8 «« letters, inviting him to Straſburg.” It is true that 
tw, © the letter (30), which was wrote to him by James Stur- 


Vol. X. 


. di ſceſſum 


particulars, 
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diſcharge. He died in Heidelberg the 19th of November 1590, having loſt his fight 


It does not appear from his Hiſtory 
Adamus, that he had been married; but Thuanus ſays he left many children [DJ. He 
wrote many books, which doubtleſs are as valuable as thoſe of the more modern Divines, 


They are ſold for a trifle in the auctions, and 


mius, in the name of the heads of the Univerſity of 


Straſburg, offered him the ſame employments and the 
ſame ſtipend as Peter Martyr had enjoyed; but this 
does not properly imply that he ſucceeded him. IV. 
He went to Chiavenna upon no other account but to 


go and proſeſs Divinity in Heidelberg. Thuanus is 


therefore to blame in aſſigning him an employment in 
Baſil, between his leaving Chiavenna, and his invita- 
tion to the Palatinate. Poffæa Clavenmnæ in Retia, 
dein Baſileæ uſque ad annum 78, ac poſtremo Neapoli Ne- 
metum docuit (31). V. He is ſtill more miſtaken; when 
he affirms that he did not go to the Palatinate till 
1578, he going thither ten years before. VI. He 
ought not to have omitted, that he went thither to teach 
Divinity in Heidelberg ; and that he taught in this 
Univerſity till the troubles broke out againſt the Cal- 
viniſt Doctors, after the death of the EleQor Frederic 
III: he ought not, 1 ſay, to have been ſent directly 
from Baſil to Neuſtad, fince he did not teach in the 


(31) Thurn. libs 
99. page 379 · ad 
ann. 1590. 


laſt city till after he had been a Profeſſor eight years 
in Heidelberg. To theſe ſix errors in point of fat 


let us add one with regard to reaſoning. VII. A 
«« great moderation is obſerved in his writings ; and 
<© he always diſcovered the ſincere deſire he had to 
“put an end to all differences occaſioned by Religion: 
«© FOR, at the age of ſeventy years, he addreſſed his 
*« Confeſſion of Faith to Ulyſſes Martinengo, a noble 
Venetian, Count of Barco ; and publiſhed it as well 
« in his own name as in that of his family, for ſo 
<< it is expreſſed in the title. Now he proteſts, in 


„ this Confeſſion, that he had not ſimply renounced, 
and in all things, the Church of Rome and all 


its doctrines, but only thoſe which are not agree- 
„able to the writings of the Apoſiles, and to the doc- 
« trines ſhe herſelf taught formerly, and which was 
that of the ancient and pure Cnurch. And that 
* when he forſook the Romiſh Church, he had done 
this with the deſign of returning to her, in caſe ſhe 
ſhould correct her errors, and reſume her priſtine 
„form. That he wiſhed with all his heart, that ſach 
a happy change might one day happen; for what 
can a pious man wiſh for more ardently, than to 
live, till the end of his days, in the Church in 
which he had the advantage of being regenerated 
„by Baptiſm, provided the Communion he hold with 


« it does not diſpleaſe the Lord (32) ?” Luther, Cal- (32) Thun. lib. 
vin, James Andreas ſpoken of by Thuanus, immedi- 99* 


ately mentions, as a Divine much more exaſperated 
againſt the Church of Rome and the Pope ; all three 
would have ſubſcribed this Confeſſion of Zanchius very 
lincerely. Amarior eo Romane Ecclefie & Pontificii 
nominis oppugnator Facobus Andreanus (33). This con- 
ſequently is no good proof, that Zanchius differed from 
the reſt of the Miniſters. | 

[F].. . . as well as Moreri.] I. It was not his 
fault, but that of his Dictionary, to ſay that Zanchius 
was an Apoſtate Monk of London. The printers have 
put (de Londres) of London, inſtead of (de l'Ordres) 
of the order; and I mention this to ſhew the errors this 
leads people into ; for how many readers have believed 
from thence, that Zanchius ſtole out of a Monaſtery in 
London when he turned Proteſtant ? II. He was not 


(33) Idem, ibid 


of the order of the hermits of St. Auguſtin, as Moreri : 


aſfirms; thoſe who are fo called differing fron the 


canons regular. I grant that both follow St. Augulſtin's 


rule, but nevertheleſs a diſtinction is employed in ſpeak- 
| =g 
811 
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particulars, the proofs which they bring, with regard to Zanchius's moderation, not being 60 
valid; though it is very certain that few Miniſters have been ſo moderate as he. He = 
did not look upon the Pope as Anti-Chrift ; and he openly condemned the prejudices Ms 
(c) See the cita- Which he thought were ſeen in the writings of ſeveral Proteſtant authors (c). He had 257 


tion from Father - . | | , Ene 
Labte, in there. à curious conference with the Pope's Nuncio in 15 


mark [FI. 


04 It was wrote 
y Donatus Cal- 
us, and it is in- 
titled, Scena Let- 
teraria de Scrit- 

teri Bergamaſcbi. 


v 


Pallavicini makes ample mention 


of it, in chap. 10. book 15. of his Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, By the way, there 
are ſeveral authors named ZAancnrvs, as appears by the View of the Writers of the 


Territory of Bergamo, publiſhed in 1664 (4). Among others is one IEROH ZANCHIvs, 
who publiſhed ſome books in the Civil Law, and was ſecond couſin to our Divine (e). (% Z-nch. Fe, 
I am perſuaded the reader will not be diſpleaſed at my informing him, that our Jerom 


b, 2 


had a ſervant named Frederic Sylburgius, who became a very learned perſon, He kept V Item, ibid. 
him four years (F), and afterwards recommended him to Lelius Zanchius, in order that 
he might procure him a place in Padua (g). The recommendatory letter is dated the 


2d of April 1565. 


(34) See the re- ing of them. III. He had copied from Teiſſier (34) 


mark [A]. 


the pretended difference between Melchior Adamus 


and Thuanus with regard to Zanchius's native place. 
IV. And likewiſe the pretended diſtance of four leagues 


between Venice and that place. V. He ſhould have 


called it Alzano and not Azano. VI. He relates af- 


ter Thuanus, that Zanchius went directly to Straſburg. 


VII. And he augmented the error, with regard to his 
pretended ſucceeding to Peter Martyr ; for he might 
have ſaid, without telling a falſity, that Zanchius was 
invited to Straſburgh, to fill the place which Peter 
Martyr had left vacant ; but he could not fay, with- 


out redoubling the error, that he awent and publicly 


profeſſed hereſy in Straſburg, in the room of Peter Martyr. 


Duid de eateris Lutheri & Calvini Miniftris di. 


cam, qui dum Conciliorum, Patrum, ſcriptorum anti- 


(g) Idem, ibig. 
P '8+ 448, 


quorum opuſcula interdum wolunt apertiſimam hære- 
ſeon ſuarum damnationem legunt, numquid non dif- 


famulant, numquid non tergiverſantur, nunquid non ar- 
gutantur ? Audi domeſticum leſtem Hieronymum Z anchium 
omnium Sacramentariorum ſubtiliſſimum : Legi librum 
( P/eudo-Ewangelici neſcio cujus ) led non ſine ſtomacho 
perlegi ; cùm nimirum viderem qualiſnam fit ſcribendi 
ratio, qua in Eccleſiis ex Evangelio reformatis {eo 
nomine Lutheri, Calvin, ſimiliumgue ſectas appellat ) per- 
multi, ne dicam plerique omnes, utuntur : qui tamen 
Paſtores, qui DoRores, qui Calumnæ Ecclehz videri 
volunt. Statum cauſæ ne intelligant, de induſtria ſæpe 


% 4, bag. 444. 


Is the public profeſſion of a doctrine made in the room numero tenebris involvimus : quz ſunt maniſeſta, im- B 
of another perſon ? VIII. He ought not to have copied pudenter negamus : quæ falſa, fine fronte aſſeveramus: | de 
Thuanus, with regard to Zanchius's pretended abode quæ aperte impia, tamquam prima fidei principia ob- | ; 67 
in Baſil. IX. Mach leſs ought he to have ſaid, that trudimus : que orthodoxa, hæreſeos damnamus : ſerip- 
this Miniſter taught in Spire. But he does not ſay turas ad noſtra ſomnia pro libidine torquemus : Patres 
this; [his Neapolis Nemetum being Neuſtad, a city jactamus, cùm nihil minus quam illorum doctrinam ſe- 
which has been perpetually mentioned during theſe qui velimus : Sophiſticari, calumniari, conviciari, no- 
(35) I write this ſeven or eight years, in the News-papers.(35). Thua- bis eſt familiare ; modo cauſam noſtram, five bonam 
in July 1697. nus's tranſlator ſhould not have called it Spire. Teiſ- ſive malam, quo! jure, quaque injuria tueamur ; reliqua 
he fier will therefore give me leave, to diſapprove of the omnia ſuſque deque facimus. Hæc ille 7); ig abr, 
| following period in his additions, Zanchius never taught, id. abr mpoPr1t1NE, ut de Epimenide Creienſi dixit Apoſ- 
(36) Teiflier, either in Baſil, or Spire, as Thuanus ſuppoſed (36). tolus Paulus cap. 1 Epiflole ad Titum, 4 faßlupia aur 
Audit. aux E- X. Heidelberg was not the laſt city in which Zan- isiv dn (38).. i. e. What ſhall I ſay of the reſt of (38) Philippus 
_— * chius taught, as Moreri affirms. He was declared “ the Lutheran and Calviniſtical Miniſters, who, when LOG, Differt. 
9 emeritus, when the profeſſors of Neuſtad, his Col- they ſometimes read the tracts of the Councils, fa- 2. e 
| legues, were reſtored in Heidelberg. If he died in ** thers of the Church, and. ancient authors, read the 807, 80g. OE 
this laſt city it was merely by accident; he having moſt palpable condemnation of their own herefies ? ſerve that he 
(37) Melch. A- taken a journey thither, to ſee his old friends (37), © How great is their diſſimulation, their quibbling, does not quote | 
dam in Vic. The. XI. To prove that Zanchius has more moderation than - and cavilling ! Let us hear one of their own party, **? - gore 
ol. Eater. p. 152. all the reſt of the Proteſtants ; to prove this, I ſay, Jerom Zanchius, the moſt acute and ſubtle among ſhew (©. dd 
| from the words quoted by Thuanus, is a mere chimera. the Sacramentarians. I read a book, but not with- not dip into this 
XII. To conjecture that father Labbe grounded his aſ- out ſome indignation ( wwrztten by I know not what author's works, 
ſertions on the ſame words, when he ſays that Zanchius ** heretic) when I perceived the manner of writing but depends upon 
is the moſt ſubtle among thoſe of his Communion, is a re- which prevails in the Churches reformed according On 
flection, that does no great honour to this Jeſuit, and ** to the rules of the Goſpel (for by this name he calls 88 
appears ill grounded when we conſult the original. the ſecis of Calvin, Luther, and ſuch like ) and which 
That man is not reaſonable, but is blinded by preju- manner is employed by many, and even by moſt 
dice, who allows his adverſaries to have good ſenſe of the Proteſtants ; perſons who yet would fain be 
and penetration, according as they have more or leſs . conſidered as the Paſtors, Doctors and pillars of the 
regard for him ; or according to the moderation with © Church. To prevent people from underitanding the 
Which they ſpeak of the cauſe he is engaged in. How- ** fate of a queſtion, we often purpoſely cloud it 
ever this be, the paſſage in which father Labbe be- over; ſuch things as are manifeſt, we impudently 
ſtows this elogium on the Miniſter in queſtion, furniſhes deny; and audaciouſly aſſert falſities. We obtrude 
a conjecture which is more probable than that of Mo- particulars, which are obviouſly impious, as the chief 
reri. The Jeſuit in queſtion quotes a paſſage there, in fundamental articles of faith; and orthodox Doc- 
which Zanchius ſays a great many things diſadvan- *©* trines we condemn as heretical : we reſt and tor- 
tageous to the Proteſtant writers. It would therefore ** ture the Scriptures as we pleaſe, to ſuit them to 
be more probable to ſuppoſe, that father Labbe ap- ** our dreams. We boaſt the fathers, though we fol- 
Plauded this Miniſter becauſe of the aſperſions he caſt low nothing leſs than their doctrine. Sophiſtry, 
upon his brethren ; rather than the modeſty with which ** calumny and railing are habitual among us. Pro- 
he ſpeaks of the Church of Rome. Poſſibly too it ** vided we can but defend our own cauſe, whether 
may be better to ſay, that father Labbe had regard good or bad, we have no regard to the means, and 
only to Zanchius's genius, which doubtleſs was of a ** entirely flight every thing elſe. Such are the words 
very ſubtle caſt. But to give the reader a better op- ** of one of their own party, even of one of their pro- 
Portunity of judging of this, I ſhall ſer down the whole phers, as Paul the Apolile in the firſt chapter of his 
paſſage; which plainly ſpeaks an author, whoſe anger Epiſtle to Titus ſpoke of Epimenides the Cretan: 
did not ſuffer intermiſſions, but was uninterrupted. ** This witneſs is true.” | 


ZARLINO (JOSEPH) a native of Chioggia (a), Preſident and Director of the 
Chapel of the Government of Venice, was one of the moſt excellent Muſicians of the 
fixteenth Century. He compoſed ſome airs which were ſung and applauded in Venice, 

| 2 | when 


_ a £4 i757 an w% 


(a) An Epiſcopal City in an ifland of the Gulph of Venice, in Latin Clodis, whence Zarlino is called in Latin Clodie nſis. 


bf, 


from Mam. Ro- 


ta) John Albert he (2), Theoria inſtruftiſſimus . 


; Palmyrenorum. 


2 EN 


ſeo, Nor. del 


Mende, ad ann. of February 1599, aged fifty nine years (c). 


1571, p-. m. 44 


[4] He publiſhed ſeveral boots which maintained and 
bread his reputation.) In the catalogue of Thuanus's 
library (1), mention is made of two books, in 
folio, of Zarlino's; the one entitled Dimoftrationi 
Harmoniche, printed at Venice in 15713 and after- 

Wards, with additions, in 1573. The other printed 
in the ſame city in 1588, and entitled Spplementi 
Muficali. The catalogue of the Bodleian library men- 
tions tutte le Opere de Zarlino, in four volumes, print- 
ed at Venice in 1589, mfolio ; and likewiſe a treatiſe 
De vera anni forma ſeu de recta ejus emendatione, 
printed at Venice in 1580, in 4to. John Albert Ban- 
nius has beſtowed very great applauſes on the writings 
of this Muſician... Foſephus Zarlinus Clodienſis, ſays 

| . doctiſſimis inflitu- 
Banus, vil n. onibus, demonfrationibur, ac ſupplement, ing ha- 


(1) Page 55» 
Part 2. 


655, Collection. lic editis (apud Venetos anno 1580.) Muſicam pre 


de Studiis inſtitu- cæteris felicius tradidit, & abſolvit. Prolixior nonnihil 
endis, ed. Am- og ſed eruditione compenſat faſtidium; ex quo verior 
Muſica eruditio haurienda. Ejus Compendium in Tabulas 
redegit Joannes Maria Artufius Bononienſis, Italico etiam 
idiomate : quibus breviter, clare & perſpicue rem ſludio- 
fs proponit. Scripſerunt & alii; qui an Zarlinum 
eequent, neſcio: ſaltem non ſuperant. . . . Unus ergo 
inſtar omnium erit, fine quo nec weterum ſententiæ expe- 
dire poterunt, nec perfecta hujus diſcipline notitia facile 
obtinebitur. Ad perfectionem tamen Muſice modernæ 
bert · „n accedit (3. . Unum Zarlinum præ ceteris 
1 commendawi; nom quid aliorum ſcripta nullius momenti 
676. CE: int; cum multa præclara eruditaque dogmata contineant : 
2d unum Zarlinum coryphæum dixi. Cum enim Muſica 


ab Authoribus deſcripta, in pleriſque difectum patiatur, 


magno ſludio, induſtria, ac lectione varia ſupplendum ; 
unum aliquem commendare nequeo, ex quo hauriant ſtu- 
dioſi ¶ pauci etiam totam Muficam Theoricam ac Pradti- 
cam (imul imtellexerunt & excuſſerunt ) preter Zarlinam. 
Is, inquam, præ ceteris doclius, feliciuſgue, & propeme- 
dum ſolus, rem exſecutus, meo judicio, videtur. Ordina- 
rie Praxi deſervire præcipue poteſt Zarlini Compendium 
à Joanne Maria Artuſio Bononienſi, eptima methodo doe- 


0% Extraed when rejoicings were made for the victory of Lepanto in 1371. He publiſhed ſeveral 


books which maintained and ſpread his reputation (5) [A]. He died in Venice the 14th (e 7 libs 
| 45,4 04-4. 123 in | 


* 


. 


tiſſime confectum (4). i. e. « Joſeph Zatlino of Chiog- (4) taem, wid. 
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| muſic . . . In his very learned inſtitutions, demon- 


{trations and ſupplements, publiſhed in the Italian 
tongue at Venice, in 1580, he has and ex- 
plained that ſcience much better than any other 
author. He is a little prolix, but this he compenſates 
by the learning with which his writings are inter- 
iperſed ; and from them a truer knowledge of muſic 
may be drawn, Joannes Maria Artuſius of Bolog- 
na reduced his compendium into the form of tables, 
in the Italian tongue; and therein ſets the ſcience 


Others have wrote on muſic ; but whether they 
equal Zarlino, I know not; at leaſt they do not 
exceed him. . . . Zarlino will therefore ſerve in- 
ſtead of all the reſt ; and, without bis aid, the com. 


nor a perfect knowledge of this ſcience be attained. 


However, he does not attain to the perſection of 


modern muſic , . , I applauded Zarlino more than 
any other author; not becauſe the writings of other 
authors on this ſubje& are f no value, ſince they 
contain a great number of excellent and learned 
inſtructions ; but I declared that he ſurpaſſed all 
authors on this ſubject. Moſt writers who have 
treated of muſic, having been generally defeQive z 


for which reaſon that deficiency muſt be ſupplied by 


great application, labour and a variety of reading. 
I cannot recommend one author to thoſe who cul- 
tivate this art, except Zarlino ; as few have under- 
ſtood and ſtudied the whole theory and practice of 


muſic. In my opinion, Zarlino has wrote more ſuc- 


ceſsfully and learnedly (and perhaps is the only one 
who is perfect) on this ſcience than any other au- 
thor. In the ordinary practice of muſic, Zarlino's 
compendium, as digeſted by Joannes Maria Artu- 


ſius of Bologna, in an exellent and learned method, 


may be moſt ſerviceable.” | 


| ZENOBIA, one of the molt illuſtrious women who ever ſwayed a ſcepter, declared 
(e) Trevellius her ſelf to be deſcended from the Ptolomy's and Cleopatra's (a). She married Odenatus 
Pollio, in Eg 1 Saracen Prince (h), and contributed greatly to the moſt ſignal victories he gained over the 


tyrannis, p. 328. 


Pag. 298. calls 
him Princeps 


Perſians [A], and which preſerved the Eaſt to the Romans, when, after the taking of 
(5) Procopiuss Valerian, it was highly probable that Sapor would diſpoſſeſs them of all that country. 
127 + 72 Accordingly ſhe was honoured with the title of Auguſta (c), when Gallienus, in return 
for the ſervices of Odenatus, created him Emperor in 264. After her huſband's death, 
ſhe maintained her ſelf in the ſupreme authority, in a very brave and glorious manner. 


() See Tille- Her children, on account of her youth, enjoyed only the title, and had only- the In- 
mont, Hiſt. des ſignia of Emperors (d). She not only preſerved the Provinces; which were ſubject to 


Emper. tome 3 · 
Page 976. 


(4) Trebellius 


Odenatus, but alſo conquered Egypt, and was preparing to make other conqueſts, when 
the Emperor Aurelian went and made war againſt her (e). She loſt two battles (Ff), 


Pollio, ibid. pag. and was forced to ſhut her ſelf up in the city of Palmyra, to which Aurelian laid ſiege. 
3:5 he defended her {elf therein couragiouſly, but believing it would be impoſſible for the 


(0 Zokmus,tib. City to hold out againſt the Emperor, ſhe quitted it privately. Aurelian had notice of 


4 this, and cauſed her to be purſued with ſo much diligence, that ſhe was overtaken juſt 
as ſhe was going to ferry over the Euphrates (g). This was in 272. He ſpared her 
life, made her ſerve to adorn his triumph [B]. and gave her near Rome a country ſeat, 


A] She contributed greatly to the moſt fignal victories 
he gained over the Perſians.) This teſtimony Aurelian 
gave her, in a letter he wrote to the Senate. Audio 
P. C. mibiobjici, quod non virile munus impleverim, Ze- 
nobiam triumphando. Ne illi qui me reprebendunt ſatis 
laudarent, fi ſcirent qualis illa eſt mulier, quam prudens 
in conſiliis, quam conſtans in diſpoſitionibus, quam erga 
milites gravis, quam larga quum neceſſitas poſtulet, quam 
triſtis quum ſeveritas poſeat. Poſſum dicere illius ¶ 
quod Odenatus Perſas vicit, ac fugato Sapore Cteſiphontem 

(1) Trebellius z/que perventt. Poſſum aſſerere, tanto apud Orientales 
Pollio, in triginta & Hgyptiorum populos timori mulierem fuiſſe, ut ſe non 
e be Arabes, non Sarraceni, non Armeni commoverent (1). 
23 body i. e. I am informed, conſcript fathers, it is objected 
edit. Lugd. Bat. « to me that, in my triumph over Zenobia, I did not 
W971, | «« behave in a manly manner. But it is certain chat 


where 


thoſe who cenſure me thus would applaud me, 


did they know what kind of woman Zenobia is; 
how prudent in her deſigns, how conſtant in her 


66 


proceedings; how nobly auguſt towards the ſoldiers, 
how munificent on proper occaſions, and how rigid 
when ſeverity required her to be ſo. I can declaie, 
that it is owing to her that Odenatus conguered the 
Perſians; and that, having put Sapor to flight, he 
got to Cteſiphon. I can affirm, that the people 
of the Eaſt and the Egyptians dreaded her fo much, 
that neither the Arabians, the Saracens, nor Arme- 
nians once offered to ſtir.“ 


poſitions of the ancients could not be underſtood, 


“ gia, was exceedingly well ſkilled in the theory of pag: 68 5, 686, 


of muſic in a conciſe, clear and perſpicous light. 


J) See Vopiſtus 
in Aurelians. 
More ri cites in 
Annal. © his leads 
the reader into a 
miſtake, Vopiſ- 
cus not having 
wrote Annals. 
(be City of 
Paimyra, built 
by Solomon, wes 
a day's journey 
from this river. 


EAN made her ſerve io adorn bis 
triumph.) The letter ſhe wrote to the Emperor Aure- 
lian, in anſwer to that he had wrote to her when he 
{ſummoned her to ſusrender, ſhews, that ſhe would 
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b) Tillemont, 


n. des Empe- 


yeurs, tom. 3» 
pag» 1066. He 
qu : t 8 id * 
Arped. 


(2) Vopiſcus, in 
Aureliano, pag. 
48 1. 


(3) Trebellius 


Z E N 


where ſhe paſt the remainder of her days in great tranquillity [C]. It is related that Au- 
relian, on the evidence ſhe 1 put many perſons to death (Y). She was a beautiful, 
0 


chaſte, learned, brave and 


follow the example of Cleopatra, who choſe to lay 
violent hands on herſelf rather than live without a 
ſcepter. Deditionem meam petis, quaſs neſcias Cleopa- 
tram riginam perire maluiſt, op in qualibet viwere 
dignitate (2); but ſhe changed her reſolution ; and ſub- 
mitted, handſomely enough, to the neceſſity ſhe was 
under, of being made one of the ornaments of Aure- 
lian's triumph. On this occaſion ſhe was ſo loaded 
with jewels, that notwithſtanding her being a ſtrong wo- 


man, ſhe was ſcarce able to bear ſo great a burthen. 


'The golden fetters which were put to her feet, and the 


gold manacles ſhe had on, encumbered her greatly. 


Ducta eft igitur per triumphum ea ſpecie ut nihil pompa- 
bilius pepulb Rom. videretur. Jam primum ornata gem- 
mis ingentibus, ita ut ornamentorum onere laboraret. 


Fertur enim mulier fortiſſima ſepiſſime reſtitiſſe, quum di- 


ceret . fe gemmarum onera ferre non poſſe. Vindti erant 
preterea pedes auro, manus etiam catenis aurets : 


nec collo aureum vinculum deerat, quod ſcurra Perficus 


preferebat (3). i. e. She was led in triumph in ſo 


Pollio, in triginta 6 = a manner, that the people of Rome never 
a 


Tyrannis, p. 336. 40 


wa more magnificent ſpectacle. The jewels with 
4 which ſhe was adorned were ſo very large, that her 
« ornaments were a great burthen to her. It is re- 
« lated that, though an exceeding ſtrong woman, ſhe 
« yet was forced to halt very often, declaring that 
< the jewels were too heavy a load for her. Farther, 
« ſhe was bound with golden fetters, and had manacles 
« of the ſame metal. A Perfian buffoon likewiſe car- 


& ried before her a golden collar for her neck.“ 


299. 


rag 333 


Father Pagi affirms, that Zenobia was led in tri- 
umph in 274, two years before ſhe fell into the hands of 
Aurelian. He refutes ſome very learned chronologers, 


who had not exactly ſet down the year in which 


theſe events happened. See the cloſe of his Di/ertatio 
Hypatica. 5 

[C] 4 country ſeat, where ſhe paſſed the remainder of 
her days in great tranquillity.) Here follows another 
quotation from Trebellius Pollio. Huic ab Aureliano 


 evivere conceſſum et. Ferturque viæiſſe cum libetis, na- 


tronæ jam more Romanæ, data ſibi poſſiſſione in Tiburti, 
que hodieque Zenobia dicitur, non lunge ab Adriani pala- 
tio, atgue ab eo loco cui nomen eff Conche. i. e. Au- 
« relian ſpared Zenobia's life. It is related that ſhe 
« lived with her children, after the manner of the 
«© Roman matrons ; a houſe being given her (in the 
« county adjacent to Tiber) which ſtill goes by the 
«© name of Zenobia, not far from Adrian's palace, and 
called Conche from the place where it is ſituated.” 

I] She wwas a beautiful, chaſte, learned, brave, 
and, ſober Lady, though ſhe, on ſome occaſions, drank 


very largely of wine out of policy.) Pollio having ſpoke 


of the exerciſes of hunting, whereby Odenatus was 
inured to the hardeſt toils, adds, that Zenobia had 


inured her ſelf no leſs than her huſband, and that 


many perſons reported, that ſhe was more vigorous 


than her huſband. Non aliter etiam a conjuge aſſueta, 


gue multorum ſententia fortior marito fuiſſe perbibetur : 


mulierum omnium nobiliſſima Orientalium faminarum, 


& (ut Cornelius Capitolinus afſertt ) ſpeciofiſima (4). i.e. 
„ She was as much inured to toils as her huſband ; 
« and, in the opinion of many, was thought to be 


« ſtronger than he. She was the nobleſt of all the 


« eaſtern women; and, as Cornelius Capitolinus af- 
« firms, the moſt beautiful.” This laſt word would 
furniſh me with a good proof, if it was certain, that 
the author who is quoted made uſe of it ; but the ma- 
nuſcripts vary, ſome writing expeditiſſima inſtead of 
ſpecigſiſima; for which reaſon we ought not to depend 
on it, but to ſeek for other evidences. Here follows a 
picture, which repreſents her as of a very brown com- 

lexion, but at the ſame time a moſt lovely woman, 
and having the fineſt teeth that were ever ſeen. Fuit 
wultu ſubagquile, fuſci coloris, oculis ſupra modum wigen- 
tibus, nigris, ſpiritus diuini, venuſtatis incredibilis : tan- 
tus candor in dentibus, ut margaritas eam plerique puta- 
rent babere, non dentes (s) 1. e. Her complexion 
« was a deep brown, and ſhe had exceeding ſprightly 
« black eyes. She was divinely brave, and ſur- 


„ thoſe. 


ber Lady, though ſhe on ſome occaſions drank very largely 
= of wine out of policy [DJ]: If ſhe could have added, to theſe qualities, that of a kind 


ſtep- 


« prizingly beautiful. Her teeth were ſo vaſtly white, 
„ that moſt people miſtook them for a ſet of pearls.” 
So great was her chaſtity, that ſhe never made uſe of 
thoſe liberties which the wedded ſtate allows, except 


for the procreation of children (6). Cujus ea caftitas (5 Tillemont, 


fuiſſe dicitur, ut ne virum ſuum quidem ſciret, nift ten-. 
tatis conceptionibus. Nam quum ſemel concubniſſet, ex- 1041 


pectatis menſiruis continebat ſe, fi pragnans effet ; fin 


minus, iterum poteſtatem querendis liberis dabat (5): (7) Treb, Pollio, 


ft, des Emper, 


om. Jo pag, m. 


Such are the reſtrictions, which ſome rigid caſuiſts 7" 'riginta 7y- 


would lay on all married perſons. 


child, and that if he is unable to put a conſtraint 
upon himſelf, he ought to have another who is not 
ſo. A learned Commentator on Tully's Offices ob- 
ſerves, that if his age produced women who reſem- 
bled Zenobia, there would be leſs danger in marriage 
for perſons of a ſtudious turn and a weak conſtitation; 
perſons, adds he, who may juſtly fear either diſhonour, 
continual quarrels, or an immature death, with the 
ruin of their fortune. His maxims are a little ſevere. 
Read what follows. Cum. . . ſacræ literæ omnes 
wvagas libidines deteflentnr : in ipſo etiam matrimonio hic 
finis ab ipſa natura deflinatus, diligenter confideretur, 
& (quantum wel nature imbecillitas, vel conjugii ſer- 
vitus finit ) ſervetur ne homo infra beſtias ſeſe ler 2 
guarum plerægque non niſi certo anni tempore ad procre- 
ationem incitantur : & femellz plerægue, concepto frrtu, 
marem non admittunt. Eadem etiam Zenobiæ Palmy- 
renorum reginæ continentia celebratur, que cum fe gra- 
vidam ſenfiſet, Odenatum maritum in thalamum ſuum 
non admiſit. Digna (ut quidam exclamat) que fine 
omni dolore pareret : cum in matrimonio non volaptatem, 
fed procreationem fobelis ſpectaret. Cujuſmodi matronas 
i noſtra ætas ferret, etiam ftludiofi; homines, & non fir- 
miſſima prediti valetudine, minore periculo uxores duce- 
rent: quibus nunc aut infamia, aut rixæ perpetuæ, aut 
immaturus obitus cum detrimentis rei familiaris ſunt me- 
tuenda. Ridentur hic ſcilicet à̃ laſeivis hominibus, & in 


luftris ac ganeis magis ver ſatis, quam in Theologia FF 


Philofophia ; quibus nos hac non præſcribimus. Indul- 
geant illi genio: ſed probus adoleſcens hominem ſe «ſje, 
non pecudem meminerit. Quòd fi verum eſt, quod ind- 
vwE- Plolemæi ſcribit interpres, Egyptiocs fingulis men- 
fibus ſemel tantum conſuetudine uxorem uſos, quo infanlis 
concepti momentum deprehenderent : quid Chriſtianis fa- 
cere par eft propier Deum, ſummam & continentiam & 
abſtinentiam flagitantem (8) ? 1. e. As the highelt 


* deteſtation is ſhewn in the ſacred writings for luſts 
cc 


* ligently attended to; and this end ought to be ob- 
«« ſerved, ſo far as the frailty of nature, or the duties 
of the wedded life will permit, in order that we 
may not ſink our ſelves below brutes. Moſt of 
* theſe are not excited to procreation but at a ſtated 
time of the year, and moſt females do not admit 
*© the males after conception. Zenobia, Queen of 
„the Palmyrenians, is celebrated for the like conti- 
* nehce ; for ſhe, upon finding her {elf with child, 
15 — not admit Odenatus, her huſband, to her 
«c d. 
* her, ſays) deſerved to have brought forth children 
without pain, as her view in cohabiting with her 
huſband was procreation, not pleaſure. . If our 


cc 


«c 


age produced women like theſe, ſtudious men of 


weak conſtitutions would run leſs hazard in matry- 
ing, but who now are in fear of diſhonour, perpe- 
„ tual ſtrife, or an untimely death, together with the 
« ruin of their fortunes. I know that lewd men wil! 
“laugh at this, ſuch men as are more uſed to ſtews than 
to Divinity and Philoſophy ; but I do not write for 
Let ſuch give a looſe to their paſſions ; but 
« a virtugus perſon will call to mind that he is a 
« man, not a brute, If what we are told by an ano— 


A 


% nymous interpreter of Ptolemy be true, viz. that + 


„the Egyptians cohabited but once a month with 
4 „their 


This Lady (as ſome author, in admiration of 


Thoſe who write , pag. 330, 
in favour of Polygamy make this moral ſubſervient to 
their pernicious deſign, they pretending, that a man 
ought to abſtain from his wife the inſtant ſhe is with 


(8) Hieron. Wol- 
fins, Commentar. 

| p ; ä I in Ciceron. de 
of every kind, ſo in marriage, procreation, which 0fe. lib. 1. kak. 


was appointed by nature it ſelf, ought to be di- m. 72, 73. 


50 
No, 
Tyr 
333 


(1c 


(1: 


ZEN 


ſtep-mother, ſhe might have been ranked with the moſt ſingularly-glorious perſons of 
her ſex; but ſhe was ſo far from being conſpicuous on that account, that ſhe was ſuſpected 
to have conſented to the aſſaſſination of her huſband in 267, out of reſentment for the 
tenderneſs he ſhewed to his ſon Herod [E], whom another wife had brought him. | 

She took a ſhare in religious quarrels, this Queen protecting Paulus Samoſatenus [ F/, 

who had been condemned in the Courttil of Antioch, and by that means prevented his 
being drove from his Church. He was not drove from it till after this Princeſs had 
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liog 


been vanquiſhed by Aurelian, See Father Pagi's Diſſertatio Hypatica, towards the 


cloſe.” 


b their wives, in order to hit upon the exact moment 


(9) Trebell. Pol- 
Ro, in triginta 
Tyrannis, page 
3350 | 


(10) Idem, ibid. 


% when they ſhould conceive ; what ought not Chri- 
« ſtjans to do for the ſake of God, who requires the 
* preateſt continence and abſtinence ?“ It would be to 
no purpoſe to object againſt Zenobia, that ſhe kept 
but very few fervants of her own ſex, ſhe being waited 
upon by eunuchs advanced in years: Ia miniſterio Eu- 
nuchos gravioris etatis habuit, puellas nimis raras (9). 
Such a ſet of ſervants as this ſuited much better a 
warlike Queen than a parcel of female attendants. 
With regard to her learning, it is ſufficient to ſay 
that ſhe was inſtructed by Longinus, that ſhe ſpoke 
the Egyptian language perfectly well, and was ſo well 
verſed in the hiſtory of Egypt, and that of the Eaſt, 
that ſhe wrote an epitome of it. She had read the 
Roman Hiſtory in the Greek tongue, and ſhe under- 
ſtood Latin, but was afraid to ſpeak it. Jpſa Latini 
ſermonis non uſque quaque ignara, ſed ut loqueretur pudore 
cohibita : loquebatur & AEgyptiace ad perfectum modum. 
Hiſtoriæ Alexandrine atque Orientalis ita perita, ut cam 
epitomaſſe dicatur + Latinam autem Grace legerat (10). 
I endeavoured to apologize for her drinking of wine, 
as though ſhe had quaffed glaſs for glaſs with her Ge- 


nerals and Foreigners, in no other view but to draw 


them over, or keep them fixed to her fide; but I 


of Mzonius, Odenatus's murtherer ; Hic con ſabrinus 
Odenati fuit : nec ulla re alia duftus niſi damnabili in- 
vidia, imperatorem optimum interemit, quum ei nibil 
aliud objiceretur præter filii Herodis delicias. Dititur 
autem primum cum Zenobia canſenſiſſe, que ferre non 
poterat!, ut privignus ejus Herodes priore loco quam filii ejus 
Herennianus & 
i.e. © This man, Odenatus's ſiſter's ſon, bein 
„ prompted by no other motive than an accurſed 
“ ſpirit of envy, murthered that beſt of Emperors, 
* though he was charged with no other crime but his 
great fondneſs for his ſon Herod. It is related that 
„ Mzonius had concerted this beforehand with Ze- 
„% nobia, who could not bear to ſee her ſon-in-law He- 
rod ſet higher than Herennianus and Timolaus her 
** own ſons.” The reader may judge from hence, 
what abominable acts bad perſons are capable of per- 
petrating, fince Zenobia, though poſſeſſed of ſuch ex- 
alted qualities, ſacrificed her huſband to the ambitious 
tenderneſs ſhe had for her children, and to the ſpleen 
of a mother-in-law, which preyed upon her. | 
[LFI She protefted . . . Paulus Samoſatenus.] I can 
ſcarce believe that the motive of her patronizing him, 
is that, which will be ſeen in the following words, ex- 
traced from page 1040, vol. 3. of the Hiftory of the 


Timalaus, principes dicerentur (13). (13) Ibid. 


muſt own, that this is a very arbitrary ſuppoſition, and Emperors, written by Tillemont (*). St. Athanaſius () 4th. folre, 
that the Hiſtorian's words ſignify, that ſhe conquered ſays, ** that ſhe was Jewiſh meaning doubtleſs as to 8. 357+ d. 
the Perſians and Armenians in drinking. Bibit /zpe ** religion] (F), which Abulpharagius writes after (+) Abulf.. pag 
Io cum ducibus, quum efſet alias ſobria. Bibit etiam cum him; (I) at leaſt ſhe followed many of the opinions 81. OY 
(11) Idem, ibid. Perfis atque Armeniis ut eos winceret (11). It is ne- of the Jews ; and it is pretended that ſhe was the 
vertheleſs true, he ſays, that ſhe was otherwiſe ſober. “ cauſe why Paulus Samoſatenus, Biſhop of Antioch () Thdrr. ber. 
[E] She was ſuſpected to have conſented to the aſ- ** (,), whoſe proteAreſs ſhe was (J), fell into the I. 2. page 22% e. 
ſalſination of her huſband, out of the reſentment far the ** herely of Artemon, whoſe opinions, with regard 
tenderneſs he ſhewed to his fon Herod.) The Hiſtorian “ to JEsus CarisT, was very like thoſe of the % Ath. page 
| having mentioned the exceſſive fondneſs, which Ode- © Synagogue.” In order to perſuade people that ſhe 857+ d. 
natus ſhewed for Herod, his ſon by another wife, was of the Jewiſh Religion, other teſtimonies ought (I) Tharr. page 
adds, that Zenobia, fired with all the ſpirit of a ſtep- to be produced. One may eaſily conceive, that a 223. c 
mother, had thereby increaſed the father's affection heathen Princeſs would take a pleaſure in putting a 
for this young Prince. This ſeems to intimate that ſtop to the courſe of a ſynodical judgment, if it is in- 


Ol: 


( 12) Ibid. pag. 


30m. 


(4) Diog. Laert- 
lib. 9 num. 29, 
Pi ; 566. edit. 
Wetſten. 1692. 
5 Idem, ibid. 
num. 25. 


Odenatus had no very great affection for Zenobia; 
for had he been very fond of her, he would have been 
leſs indulgent to Herod, than to the ſons he had by 
her, and would not have conſidered Zenobia's ha- 
tred, as a ſtrong motive to make him love He- 
rod ſtill more. Erat circa illum (Herodem) Zenobia 
novercali animo: qua re commendabiliorem patri eum 


fecerat (12). This author ſays a little after, {peaking 


ſinuated to her, that the perſon condemned is worthy 
of her protection, and that it is even of advantage to 
the heathen Religion, that the diviſions of the Chri- 
ſtians ſhould be fomented. Some learned men have 
thought, that this Paulus Samoſatenus was not con- 
demned by the Council of Antioch, till after Zenobia {; 


loſt her Kingdom; but Father Pagi refutes them ſo- pag- 375; & ſe9« 


lidly (14). 


ZENO of Elea, one of the greateſt Philoſophers among the Ancients, flouriſhed in 
the ſeventy ninth Olympiad (a). He was the diſciple of Parmenides ; and even, ac- 
cording to ſome writers, his adopted ſon (b). He was a handſome man. Some writers 
pretend, that he was beloved by his tutor more than is ſuitable to the dictates of virtue [A. 


[4] He was a handſome man. Some writers pre- 
tend that he was belrued by bis tutor more than is ſuit- 


able to the diftates of virtue.] I take notice elſe- 


(1) Rem. [H] of here (1) of the reproach, that was made Apuleius, 


the article 


APULEIUS. 


( 2) Apuleius, 


Apolog. pag. m. 
2755 276. 


(3) See Menage, 
in Diog. Laert. 
lid. 9. num. 28. 
where he ſhews, 
that Velia is the 
fame city of Italy 
as Elea. 


viz. that he was handſome, and dreſſed too ſprucely 
for a Philoſopher. He anſwered, among other parti- 
culars, that beauty has not always been inleparable 
from perſons of his profeſſion, and proves it from the 
example of Pythagoras and Zeno Eleates (2). Pre- 
terea, licere etiam Philoſophis «Je vultu liberali. Py- 
thagoram, qui primum ſeſe Philoſophum nuncupdrit, eum 
ſui ſeculi excellentiſſima forma fuiſſe: item TZenonem 
illum antiquum Velia (3) oriundum, qui primus omnium 
dictionem ſolertiſſimo artificio ambifariam diſſaluerit, eum 
guogue Zenonem longe decoriſſi mum fuiſſe, ut Plato autu- 
mat. i. e. Beſides, Philoſophers are permitted to 


Vol. X. 


Moreri 


e be as handſome as other men. Pythagoras, who 
« firſt aſſumed the name of Philoſopher, was the 
« handſomeſt man of his age. Likewiſe the ancient 
„ Zeno, born in Velia or Elea, who firſt explained, 
*« with the utmoſt cunning and artifice, expreſſions 
„of a captious kind, or that have a double meaning, 
« was vaſtly graceful, as is affirmed by Plato.” 
Plato's quotation is juſt ; but ſome particulars in the 
paſſage of Plato have not been approved univerſally; 
and I believe that he deſerved ſome cenſure for it. 
His words are as follow: "EP N 9 6 *ArriPay, A- 
7 Tor og be d r hr, worn us Iavairae 
T& E Zan Te x Napwnidy Tor wir & Taps 
video, & Kd, ndy HE thai, Ge Wor, u- 
No d xy d Tw , wei inn paces wore 
iir. Zirue &, iſybs ird rage rer ihne, 

| id 


1 


(14) Pagi, Diſ- 
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Moreri takes notice that he was the inventor of Logic [B]; and he likewiſe ſhould have 
obſerved, that he endeavoured to deliver his country when oppreſſed by a tyrant, and 
that the deſign having been diſcovered, he ſubmitted to the moſt rigorous tortures with 


wonderful refolution, This circumſtance is related a great many ways [CJ, as will 


win &, x) yauwre Nr Y Neid huroy aide 

(4) Plato, in T8 Tlapurids rer (4). i. e. Antiphon ſpoke thus: 
armenide, pag. Pythodorus relates, that Zeno and Parmenides came 
m. 1110 fl. * once upon a time to the high feſtival ſacred to 
« Minerva. That Parmenides, at that time advanced 

« in years, was gray-hair'd, handſome, and about 

« fixty five years old, but that Zeno was about forty, 

« tall, and of a graceful aſpect, and it was ſaid, that 

„ he adminiſtred to the pleaſures of Parmenides.“ 

Athenæus blames him for having blemiſhed, without 

any neceflity, the manner and conduct of two 

Philoſophers. Thoſe who defire to know his 

words may be ſoon ſatisfied. Ilnguiidy h, ya * 

N 8&5 Ade T8 ThatwO- To x per m, (49 M6 1 nA 

ale ovYXari N w; x TogTgs UT 4 Gx2oas Adys; 

To d dr N hνra Jon, 9 To tir 89 ifs X06TE- 

Tuygrn; eg, or; meides Yve 79 Happe Z - 

fs) Athenæus, a o meAiry; aur (5). 1. e. That Plato's So- 
ib. II. p. 505, F. © crates ſhould have diſcourſed with Parmenides, or 


« that they ſhould have engaged in ſuch a converſa- 


“tion, can ſcarce be, confidering the ages in which 
«© they lived. But a moſt ſhameful circumſtance is 
that Plato, though not compelled to it through any 
«© neceſſity, did not ſcruple to relate, that Parmenides 
0 nog uſe of Zeno to carry on his unlawful plea- 

e ies. | 
[B] He was the inventor of Logic.] Ariſtotle ap- 
Plauds him on that account, as has been obſerved by 
* Sextus Empiricus (6) and Diogenes Laertius (7). This 
8 _ , Logic of Zeno ſeems to have been calculated to per- 
plex all things, and not clear up any thing. He em- 
2 Diog. Laert. ployed it only to diſpute againſt all comers, and to 
b. 9. num. 25. ſilence his opponents, whether they argued right or 
| wrong. Such is the idea which Plutarch gives us of 
it, Anjxzuos d Tepe x) Zirv®- Tg Ern, g- 
 {«rTWworutry ap voy ws Tlappwiridy;e wor S df r, 
*% Of tvavriunoyias is kroiay xe E u- 

TO- if dv x) Tine 6 ON. tim l vu ren, 


| Apporrceyhders Ts fate O? d dνπνa¹f⁰ỹ,= 
Zire, wovruv (Murs. G 


Audivit Pericles Zenonem quoque Eliatem, de natura, 
Parmenidis more, philoſophantem : qui impugnans quem- 
libet, uſum paraverat quemdam refutandi, qui deduceret 
ad perplexitatem. Quod Philiafius Timon affirmat quo- 
que, his werbis, | | | 


x Omnia perſtringent, Zens diſceptat, utraque 

(8) Plut. in Pe- Ex parte invictus, ſed non fallax (8). 

ricle, page 154. | 5 

15 ke Theſe verſes of Timon are leſs mutilated in Diogenes 
e of TOON which I copy from the Amſterdam edi- 


this, 


Alper οο,⁰ 74 ye og d dH 
I | Ziroves wN ]].) ο inarope;, id MiNioos, 
(9) Diog. Laert. ex Ad- oy Sndvw, rade iv 87 x 
1K arraciu idr, Tevgur 7s fe tir (9 
| Expreſſitque Plato wires utriuſque periti 
Linguæ Zenonts, jugatoriſque Melifſr, 
(10) This tran- Phantaſias qui oh 


lation was made 


on a copy, Where We here ſee a man, who criticized every thing, who 

8 overthrew a great number of o ok, bal ws. Men 
thus, Bl P! 

| ThadTwy imnim- ed very few himſelf, If this was not the Palamedes 

| Topoc, inſtead of mentioned by Plato, he muſt have been perfectly 

OE EO like him. 'This Palamedes argued with ſo much 

por ſabtlety, that he made both pro and con appear pro- 

bable to his auditors ; he ſhewed that the ſame things 

were like and unlike ; that they were one, and yet 

were many; were at reſt, and nevertheleſs in motion. 

Toy gr "EArerIEOy nad Ai yu ve A inp vun, 

050 doe Plot Sui retꝭ d x, Th otor'x 7 {401% Ky ef 

(12) Plato, in 9 , x) wort, faber Tv ul * Mebe ꝙt Enim vero E- 


L 
Pbædro, p. 1231. liatem Pala medem artiſeis ſuo en folitum accepimas, 


(12) Diog. Laert. 
lib, 9. num. 15. 


ut eadem audientibus ſimilia & diſſimilia, unum & 


genes Laertius (12) relates, that Zeno was called the 


luit paucas, multaſque ſubegit (10). 


multa, manentia & fluentia widerentur (11). Dio- 


be 
. 
Palamedes of Elea in Plato's Sophiſt; but Menage 
charges him with two errors. He ſhews that this 
Palamedes is not mentioned in this work of Plato, bur 
in the Dialogue intitled Phzdrus ; and then he ſhews, 
by the teſtimony of Quintilian, that this Palamedes is 
Alcidamus the Rhetorician. Qu non de Zenone Eleate, 
verum de Alcidamente intelligenda ſunt, fi fides Quinti- 
liam. Ita enim ille libro 11], Inſtitut. Oratoriarum 
capite I, ubi de Scriptoribus Artis Rhetorice : Et Hip- 
pias Eleus, & quem Palamedem Plato appellat, Alc:- 
damas Eleates (13). i. e. Theſe particulars, if we (13) Mensgius, 
may credit Quintilian, are not to be underſtood of „ . Diogenem La- 


*« Zeno of Elea, but of Alcidamas. For Quintilian 2. = 1 
« ſpeaks as follows, in chap. 1. book 3. of his Inſti- col. 2. Bak 
© tutions, where he treats of the writers on the Art . 
of Rhetoric: and Hippias Eleus, and Alcidamus 
6% Eleates, whom Plato calls Palamedei. | 

[C] This circumſtance is related a great many ways. 
The tyrant of Elea whom he wanted to ruin was 
named Nearchus, according to ſome writers, and Di- 
omedon according to others (14). Plutarch calls him (74) Diog. La- 
Demylus, as will be ſeen in the ſequel. Tertullian * 9+ num. 
calls him Dionyſius; Antiguior Zeno Eleates Dionyſio 
Tyranno centum quinguaginta annis circiter (15) ; and (75) Menag, ibid. 
Tertullian doubtleſs miſtakes him, through a chrono- Pas. 404, 
logical miſtake, for that Syracuſan tyrant, who is ſo | 
frequently mentioned in authors under the name of 
Dionyſius. Zeno Eleates, ſays he, about the cloſe of 
his Apology, conſullus a Dionyſio, quidnam Philoſephia 
præſtaret, cum reſpondiſſet, contemptum mortis, im- 
paſſibilis flagellis Tyranni objectus, ſententiam ſuam ad 
mortem uſque fignabat. i. e. Dionyſius aſking Zeno 
« of Elea, what was the chief exiſtence of Philoſo- 


c phy, this latter replied, to make à man deſpiſe death; 


« upon which the inflexible tyrant commanding him 
«© to be ſcourged, he proved the truth of his reply, 
«« even to death.” Here we have one evidence of the 


wonderful reſolution of this Philoſopher. I fancy Ter- 


tullian has laid the ſcene of all this (16), not at Elea, (16) I mean, 
as he ought to have done, but in Syracuſe. Others that he ſuppoſed 
fix it in the iſland of Cyprus, and are beſides miſtaken, l ths happened 
both with regard to the perſon tortured and the t: 
rant. Ducebatur intrepidus (Euſebius) temporum ini- 

quitati inſultans, imitatus Zenonem illum veterem Stoi- 

cum, qui ut mentiretur quædam laceratus diutins, avul- 

ſam ſedibus linguam ſuam cum cruento ſputamine in ocules 


interroganti: Cyprii Regis impegit (17). i. e. Euſe- (!7) Ammian. 


Marcellin. lib. 


„ bius, as he went undauntedly to execution, inveigh- 14. ch. 9. p. 46 


ed againſt the iniquity of the times, imitating Zeno 
c the ancient Stoic, who being interrogated by the 


Cyprian King, and tortured the more in order that 


« he might invent ſome lies, tore his own tongue 
« out, and threw it, with the bloody ſpittle, into the 
« King's face.” Valeſius's note on this paſſage of 
Marcellinus informs us of the errors of the Hiſto- 


rian; and Menage (18) has given a very happy con- (18) Menagius, 


jecture concerning the cauſe of theſe miſtakes. Even '” Dig. Laere. 
the action of Zeno is variouſly related. Some ſay, lib. 9: num. 26. 


that being ordered to reveal his accomplices, he de- 


clared that all the tyrant's friends had had a hand in 

the plot, and ſpoke in this manner, in order that he 

might be conſidered as a wretch univerſally abandon- 

ed. After this general declaration, he gave in the names 

of ſome perſons; and told the tyrant, that he deſired 

to whiſper a word to him. The tyrant advancing for- 

ward, Zeno bit his ear, and fixed his teeth in it in 

ſuch a manner, that nothing but pricking him could 

make him let go his hold. EI wiel rn z xu (19) Diog. Laert. 
Twas tint aur wpes T0 8&5" % dne, un aries las lib. 9. num. 26. 
A, d, Taro "Apige/eimmu 7 Typaworr ow mer P38; 505. cx Her 
Yr. Deinde cum de quibuſdam di xiſſet, quiddam fibi Epitome, 

ad aurem loqui welle, eam mordicus apprebenſam non Bs 
ante dimiſit quam ſtimulis foderetur, idem agens quad man 
Ariflogiton tyrannicida (19). Others fay that he bit qui” in K 
off the tyrant's noſe (20). Some affirm, that having quiwecis. 
revealed his accomplices (21), and called the uſurper 


the peſt of his country, Meme rd funden rds idee (21) em, ibid. 


br Wyo; Tg Tvedny t Ty anc tin Tov dt 4. A 
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dicaſſet, rogatum a Tyranno eſſeine alius quiſpiam, dix- 

(22) Idem, ibid. Ys Tu civitatis pernicies (22) ; that he then direQed 

This will be bet» himſelf to the ſpectators, and told them, that he was 

ter underſtood, if ſurprized at their mean cowardice, if the fear of being 

it be read in Sene- treated in the ſame manner as he was, obliged them 
ca, at the cloſe of ©. a i fe} h laſt a 

inis remark. ſtill to continue in ervitude; and that at laſt cutting 

his tongue off, he threw it into the tyrant's face (33), 

(23) Compare which animated the citizens to ſuch a degree, that 

this with citati- they inſtantly ſtoned the uſurper of their liberties. 

on (35) of the This we are told by Diogenes Laertius. Plutarch ob- 

NE 8 THA ſerves, that Zeno cutting out his tongue, and throw- 

8 ing it into the tyrant's face, put in practice his ma- 

ſter's maxim, viz. that great men dread diſhonour, 

but that none but children, women, and cowardly 

men dread pain. Z αον Toivuy 6 Ilacunids Dp, 

iT evg Any To Tvpary, x du5vxnoes Wifi mv 

dE, iv u, Tov TIzppurrids ds, wore xpvoov - 

xngaroy N AN HE,,“ xe, x) Anidutw novo, ür. To 

iT x,p0v ad} prya Ny PoBepor üg ad , wa 

dis, Yun, x vu i,’ , ixerreg wack, acc 

* Tu yag oY /A@tlay auTys OaT&Wwyw, TO TREND 


meorinrurw, Zeno Parmenidis diſcitulus, Demylo ty- 


ranno inſidiatus, re infeliciter geſta, doctrinam Parme- 

nidis, velut aurum in igne, illæſam ac probam facto 

oftendit. Scilicet turpitudinem magno viro metuendam : 

dohrem d pueris & mulierculis, ac wiris animum mulie- 

brem gerentibus timeri. Linguam enim ſuam, dentibus 

amputatam, in tyrannum expuit (24). Hermippus at- 
firms (2 5), that Zeno was pounded in a mortar. 

Valerius Maximus did not omit this Philoſopher's 

conſtancy and reſolution; but he has committed ſome 

errors on this occaſion, for, inſtead of aſcribing to 

(25) Apud Diog. Zeno Eleates the particulars relating to the tyrant 

Laert-lib. 9.num. Nearchus, he ſuppoſes them of another; and farther, 

27. he imagines, that this Zeno attempting to deliver the 

Agrigentines from the tyranny of Phalaris, performed 

and ſuffered what others relate concerning the tyrant 

of Elea. Qui (Zeno Eleates) cum eſſet in diſpicienda 

rerum natura maximæ prudentiæ, inque excitandis ad 

vigorem juvenum animis promptiſſimus, præceptorum fidem 

exemplo virtutis ſug publicavit. Patriam enim egre/- 

ſus, in qua frui ſecura libertate poterat, Agrigentum 

miſerabili ſervitute obrutum petiit, tanta fiducia ingenii 

ac morum ſuorum fretus, ut ſperaverit, & tyranno & 

Phalaridi ve ſanæ mentis feritatem, a ſe diripi poſſe. 

Poſtquam deinde apud illum plus con ſuetudinem domi na- 

tionis, quam confilii ſalubritatem walere animadbertit; 

wobihfſemos ejus civitatis adoleſcentes cupiditate liberandæ 

patriæ inflammavit. Cujus rei cum indicium ad tyran- 

num et, convacato in forum populo, tor quere eum 

vario cruciatũs genere cœpit: ſubinde quærens, quoſnam 

conſilii participes haberet : At ille nec eorum quempiam 

nomina vit, ſed proximum quemque, ac fideliſſimum tyranno 

ſuſpectum reddidit: increpitanſque Agrigentinis ignaviam 

ac timiditatem, effecit ut ſubito mentis impulſa concitati, 

Phalarim lapidibus proſternerent. Senis ergo unius ecu- 

leo impofiti, non ſupplex vox, nec mi ſerabilis ejulatus; 

| fed fortis cobortatio totius urbis animum, fortuna mque mu- 

26) Val. Max. favit (26). i. e. Zeno Eleates, as he had an excel- 

ib. 3. cap. 3. ** lent talent for 2 the nature of things, 

num. 2. in Ext. « and for inſpiring the minds of youth with vigour, 

Page me 280, « ſo he publicly confirmed the truth of his precepts 

« by the example he gave of his own courage. For 

« quitting his native country, where he might bave 

© enjoyed freedom with ſecurity, he went to Agrigen- 

„ tum, the inhabitants of which were then oppreſſed 

with ſlavery ; he relying ſo much on his abilities 

« and virtuous life, that he flattered himſelf with the 

«© hopes of being able to prevail with the tyrant Pha- 

« laris to lay aſide his mad cruelty. But afterwards 

«< perceiving, that the habit of tyrannizing had a grea- 

<< ter aſcendant over Phalaris than the beſt advice he 

«* could give him; he inflamed the nobleſt youths 

< of the city with a defire of delivering their coun- 


(24) Plut. adv. 

Colotem, circa fin, 
ge I 126 . 

alſo de Garrulit. 


pag 505» 


4% try. Advice of this being brought to the ty- 


«« rant's ear, he aſſembled the people in the forum, 
% where he cauſed Zeno to be variouſly tortured ; 
„ aſking him, in the intervals of it, who were the 


« accomplices of his conſpiracy. However, the Phi- 


< loſopher did not name any of them; but ſpoke ſuch 
«« particulars to the tyrant, as made him ſuſpe& one 
„ who was ſtanding nearer to him, and entirely faith- 
« ful to him. He reproaching the Agrigentines for 
* their cowardice —5 fear, ſo rouzed them on a 
. * ſudden, that they ſtoned Phalaris. Thus the turn 
e of mind and fortune of a whole city was changed, 


not by the ſupplicating voice or lamentable wailings 
* of one old man ſet upon the rack, but by the 
«* ſtrength of his admonitions and exhortations.” He 
afterwards goes on as follows. Ejuſdem mminis philo- 
ſophus, cum à Nearcho tyranno, de cujus nece conſilium 
inierat, torqueretur, ſupplicii pariter atgue indicanderum 
conſciorum gratia; doloris victor, ſed ultionis eupidus, 
e dixit, quod eum ſecreto audire admodum expediret ; 
laxatoque eculeo, poſtquam infidiis opportunum tempus ani. 
madvertit, aurem ejus morſu corripuit, nec ante dimifit, 


quam & ipſe vita, & ille corporis parte privaretur (27). (27) ldem, ibid, 
1, e. A Philoſopher of the ſame name, was put to num. 3. 


* 
* 


kill, by way of puniſhment, and to make him diſ. 
cover his accomplices. Having triumphed over 
pain, but thirſting after revenge, he ſaid he had 
ſomething of great importance io communicate ſe- 


* he finding a fit opportunity for his purpoſe, ſeized 

Nearchus's ear in ſo violent a manner with his 
teeth, that he could not be prevailed upon to let go 
his hold, till he himſelf had loſt his life, and the 
« ryrant part of his body.” Olivier the Commenta- 
tor cenſures but one error here; he blames Valerius 
Maximus only for ſaying, that Zeno, the head of 
the Stoicks, was put to death for having attempted to 
ruin a tyrant. But this cenſure is unjuſt ; and i would 
be to no purpoſe to aſſert, that Zeno laid, ſponta- 
neouſly, violent hands on himſclf, at the age of four- 
ſcore and two years of age (28) ; for this does not 
prove Valerius Maximus guilty of an error, as he doe; 
not ſay that one of his two Zenos was the chief of 


the Stoicks. Does not Diogenes Laertius ſay, chat 


there have been eight Zenos (29)? It is not therefore 
neceſſary, that he who is diſtinguiſhed from Zeno Elea- 
tes, is the founder of the Stoicks. Henry Valeſius 
blames Valerius Maximus for making two Zenos of 
Zeno Eleates. Ex uno Zenone Eleate duos perperam 
facit (30). One of our ableſt criticks had made the 
ſame remark ; and alſo pointed out the circumſtance 
that may have miſled the ancient author. Ut modo 
duorum Fabiorum res geſtas uni cum adſignaſſe contra 
Pighium probawimus, ita contraria plane culpa unius 
Philoſophi fadta, in duos ej uſdem nominis divifit, Libr. 
III, cap. 3. Nam quum retuliſſet, quam patientiam 
Eleates Zeno præſtitiſſet, &c (31). He obſerver, that 
John Vorſtius, at the ſame time that he makes this 
critick, merited cenſure, for ſaying that Nearchus was 


_ tyrant of the Liparitans. Vorſtius grounds his opinion 


on Zeno's being interrogated with regard to the arms 
which he had cauſed to be carried into the iſland of 
Lipara. He ſuppoſes that this Philoſopher, after bav- 
ing freed the Agrigentines from Phalaris's tyranny, re- 
tired to that ifand, and endeavoured to free it from 
Nearchus's yoke. But Perizonius clearly proves (32), 
that it was the city of Elea which Zeno endeavoured 
to free from Nearchus's tyranny. To go farther; I 
ſhall take the liberty of obſerving, that theſe learned 
men paſs over the greateſt error of Valerius Maximus; 
I mean his relating that Zeno Eleates formed a con- 
ſpiracy againſt Phalaris ; which is no ways conſiſtent 
with chronology. Let us ſuppoſe that Euſebius is miſ- 
taken, .in placing the ewenty eight years of Phalaris's 
tyranny between the ſecond year of the 3 iſt olympiad, 
and the ſecond of the 38th, and let us prefer his cal- 
culation, when he places this tyrant at the end of the 
53d olympiad, after having enjoyed the uſurpation 
ſixteen years, Let us even ſay, as ſome very learned 
men ſuppoſe (33), that Phalaris aſſumed the ſovereign 
authority in Agrigentum about the 524 olympiad ; and 
maintained himſelf in it ſixteen years, according to ſome 
writers, and twenty eight according to ſame others; 
it nevertheleſs will be found that he died before our 
Zeno was able to undertake what Valerius Maximus 
relates of him. The reader has ſeen already (34), that 
Parmenides was about ſixty five years of age at the 
time that Zeno was but forty. Now Parmenides 
flouriſhed in the Soth olympiad (35), whence the rea- 
der may judge, whether Zeno could make any figuie 
in the 59th. But to be frank, I am a lutle puzzled 
with reipect to the time in which Parmenides is ſup- 
poſed to flouriſh; for ſince Pericles, who died the 87th 
olympiad, had been Zeno's diſciple, we muit place 
the flouriſhing ſtate of Zeno about the 76th (36), and 
that of his maſter Parmenides a little higher (37). This 
is ſufficient for my purpoſe. I ſhould have —_— 
| a 


cretly to Nearchus. The rack being ſlackned, and 


** the torture by Nearchus, whom he had plotted to 


(28) Olivier {ys 


lo. 


(29) Diog. Laert. 
ub 9. num. 29: 
Jonſius, de 
Sceipt. Hit. Phi- 
loſe pag. 116. 


reckons 15 Zenos 


(20) Hen. Valeſ 
Noris in Amm. 
Marcell. lib. 14. 


ch. 9. page 46. 


(21) Jacobus Pe- 
rizonius, Anim, 


Hif!. pap. 85. 


(32) Perizonius 
quotes Tully de 
Nat. Deor. lib. 3. 


and Diogenes La- 


ertius. 


(33) Car. Boyle, 
apud Ada Eru- 
ditor. Lipfienſ. 
1696, pag. 102, 
103. in the Ex- 
tracts of Pala - 
ris's Epiſtles, 
printed at Oxford 
in 169c, 


(34) Citat. (4). 


(45) Chron. Eu- 
2011. 


36) Jonſius, de 
Script. Hift. Phils 
pag. 116. fixes 
him at the 78th 
Olymp. 


(37) Diogenes 
Laertius, edition 
of 1692, fixes 
him at the 6gth 
Olympiad. 
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be ſeen in my remarks, I have only two errors to object to Moreri [D]. By the way; 

the opinions of Zeno Eleates, with reſpect to the unity, the incomprehenſibility and 
immutability of all things, were pretty nearly the ſame with thoſe of Xenophanes and 

| Parmenides. I cannot believe he aſſerted, that there is nothing in the univerſe [E]; for; 

(c) See Plutarch's how could he ſay, that he himſelf who maintained ſuch a doctrine did not exiſt? How 


words, towards 


thecloſe of the could he, whoſe only aim was to puzzle all people with whom he diſputed by his ar- 


remark LEJ. guments pro and con (c); to puzzle them, 


all this with greater accuracy, had I wrote the article 
of Phalaris. I was going to begin it, when a perſon 
told me, that a worthy nephew of the moſt illuſtrious 
Mr. Boyle had publiſhed the life of this tyrant. I 
made enquiry every where for it, but to no purpoſe, 
for which reaſon I omitted that article ; and poſtponed 
it to another time, when I might profit by the lights 
(38) T write this of that author, whoſe work I yet (38) know no other- 
* wiſe than by the extracts which the Journaliſts give of 
it. However this be, we may ſuppoſe that Valerius 
Maximus did not ſpeak of two Zenos, without ſome 
reflection. He muſt have known that Nearchus lived 
after Phalaris ; ſo that being miſtaken in making Zeno 
3 of Elea (30) contemporary with Phalaris, he could not 
old at che time 2+ be perſuaded that the Zeno, who had attempted to drive 
the conſpiracy, away Nearchus, was the ſame, who had engaged in a 
conſpiracy againſt the tyrant of Agrigentum. | 


(39) He even 


I muſt obſerve, that ſeveral criticks are of opinion, 


that Seneca hints at our Zeno Eleates when he ſays, 

Notus eft ille tyrannicida, qui imperfecto opere compreben- 

fus, & ab Hippia tortus, ut conſcios indicaret, circum- 

antes amicos tyranni nominavit, quibus quam maxime 

caram ſalutem ejus ſciebat. Et cum ille fingulos, ut no- 

minati erant, occidi juſſiſſet, interrogavit : Ecquis ſupe- 

reſſet? Tu, inguit, ſolus : neminem enim alium, cui carus 

efſes, religui. Effecit ira, ut tyrannus tyrannicide manus 

(40) Seneca, de commodaret, & præſidia ſua gladio ſuo cæderet (40). i. e. 
3 | © That tyrant-killer is known, who being ſeized be- 
* kay „ fore he could have an opportunity of putting his 
mentators on this defign in execution; and tortured by Hippias, in 
paſſage, * order that he might reveal his accomplices, named 
| «« ſuch of the tyrant's friends as were ſtanding round 
« him, whom he knew to be greatly concerned for 
« Hippias's ſafety. The tyrant cauſed them to 
« be ſlain, as they were named, and then aſked him 


« if any more remained ; the other replied, there 


„ is no one but yourſelf; for I have left none elſe 
„ to whom you are dear. The tyrant's anger was 
« ſuch, that he himſelf lent a hand to the tyrannicide ; 
« and killed thoſe, with his own ſword, who were his 
«« greateſt ſafeguard.” But with ſubmiſſion to Mure- 
tus and Lipſius, I fancy that Seneca hinted at one of 
thoſe, whom Hippias the ſon of Piſiſtratus cauſed to be 
tortured. I do not think that Seneca had a view to 
Zeno Eleates, though he relates what others aſcribe to 
this Zeno. It is uſual with bim, as well as with ſeve- 
ral other writers, to apply to certain perſons what has 
been ſaid of ſome others. | | 
[D] 1 have only two errors to objeft to Mereri,] 
The firſt is, his quoting Diogenes Book 9. de Hiſt. 
 Grac. & de See. Phil. Now Diogenes never wrote 
any book on the Grecian hiſtory, or of the Greek 
hiſtorians ; nor is the book written by him entitled, de 
Sectis Philoſophorum. It is entitled, de Vitis, Dogmatis, 
& Apophthegmatis clarorum Philsſophorum, Libri X. 
The ſecond error is in ſaying, that Diogenes ſpeaks of 
ſeven other Zenos, whoſe lives he had not wrote. For 
one of them is Zeno of Cittium, chief of the Stoicks, 
whoſe life Diogenes has given us at large. 
[E] I cannot believe he afſerted, that there is nothin 
in the uni ver ſe. I therefore diſtruſt Seneca who 2 
eribes this opinion to him; and Lipſius is doubtful alſo 
on that head. Audi, quantum mali faciat nimia ſubtili- 
tas, & quam infefta veritati fit. Protagoras ait, de 
omni re in utramque partem diſputari poſſe, ex &quo, & 
de hac ipſa, an omnis res in utramque partem diſputabilis 
fit. Naufiphanes ait, ex his que videntur efſe, nibil 
magis eſſe, quam non effe. Parmenides ait, ex his que 
wvidentur, nihil efſe in univerſum. Zenon Eleates omnia 
negotia de negotia dejecit, ait nihil efſe. Circa eadem fere 
Pyrrhonii ver ſantur, & Megarici, & Eretrici, & Aca- 
demici, qui novam induxerunt ſcientiam, nibil ſcire, 
Hæc omnia in illum ſupervacuum fludiorum liberalium 
gregem conjice. Illi mihi non profuturam ſcientiam tra- 


dunt, bi ſpem omnis ſcientiæ eripiunt : ſatius et ſuperva- 


I fay, in ſuch a manner, that they did not 


know 


cua ſcire, quam nibil. Illis non preferunt lumen, per 

quod acies dirigatur ad verum: hi oculos mihi effodiunt. 

Si Protagoræ credo, nihil in rerum natura eft, niſi dubi- 

um : fi Naufiphani, hoc unum certum eſt, nihil efſe certi: 

ft Parmenidi, nihil eft præter unum : fi Zenoni, ne unum 
quidem. Quid ergo ms ſumus ? quid iſta que nos cir- 
cumſtant, alunt, ſuſtinent? Tota rerum natura umbra 

eſt, aut inanis, aut fallax. Non facile dixerim, utrum 

magis iraſcar illis, qui nos nibil ſcire woluerunt; aun 
illis, qui ne hoc quidem nobis reliquerunt, nihil ſcire (4). (41) Seneca, 
i. e. Hear the evils, which flow from too much ſub- Epift. 88. p. m. 
« tlety, and how pernicious it is to truth. Protagoras 361. 

« ſays, that a man may diſpute on any ſubject; and 

« take either ſide of the queſtion with equal advan- 

* tage; and may even diſpute on this queſtion, whe- 

ether any ſubject is diſputable on either fide. Nauſi- 

„ phanes ſays, that from thoſe things which are ſeen, 

* nothing is more clear, than that they are not. Par- 

*« menides ſays, that nothing exiſts of whatever is 

«« ſeen in the univerſe. Zeno of Elea rejects the ex- 

« iſtence of all things, and ſays that there is nothing. 

„The Pyrrhonians, the Megaricians, the Eretricians 

% and Academics entertain the ſame way of think- 


ing; and introduced a new ſcience, that we know 


% nothing. But all theſe notions ought to be ranked 
« in the claſs of ſuperfluous learning. The former de- 
« clare that learning will be of no advantage to me; 
« and the latter deprive me of the hopes of ever ac- 
« quiring any; but it is better to be maſter of ſuper- 
* fluous learning, than of none at all. The former 
« do not hold forth a light to guide me to the paths 
« of truth: the latter put my eyes out. If I give 
& credit to Protagoras, all things in nature are doubt- 
« ful; if to Nauſiphanes, the only thing certain is, 
* that nothing is certain; if to Parmenides, there is 
but one being in nature; if to Zeno, there is not ſo 
% much as one. What then are we ? and what are 
„ thoſe things, which ſurround, nouriſh and ſupport 


„ us ? The whole circle of nature is a ſhadow, a no- 


«thing, a chimera, I could not eaſily ſay, whether 
« am molt angry at thoſe who affirm that we know 
nothing, or with ſuch as will not even allow, that we 
* know nothing.” I give Seneca's words pretty much at 
length, in order that the reader might ſee the ſeveral 
degrees of ſcepticiſm ; among which, none is ſo ex- 
travagant as the opinion of our Zeno. If he really 
maintained ſuch a paradox, he either did it for diver- 
ſion's ſake ; or did not take the word nothing in the 
ſame ſenſe in which it 15 underſtood by others ; or elſe he 
was diſtracted. But we do not find the leaſt tincture of 
madneſs in the reſt of his opinions. We therefore had 
better ſolve. it, by ſuppoſing it to be a witty conceit ; 
or a particular notion of the word nothing. The ſame 
ought to be ſaid with reſpe& to the book in which | 
Gorgias Leontinus aſſerted three things (42) : Firſt, (42) Ses Sextus 
that there is nothing; ſecondly, that if there is any Emp. adverſu 
being, man cannot Rm png it; thirdly, that _— lib. 7. 
though man ſhould be able to comprehend it, he yet 
could not expreſs it. Here follows a reflection of Juſ- 
tus Lipſius on this paſſage of Seneca: Sententia eff. 
Zeno Eleates moleflia nos liberavit, & omni inguiſitione- 
nam ait, Nibil e. Sed hac mira, & eximi? fatua 
aut ſapiens ſententia, nec mihi nunc capienda. An ad 
contemptum rerum retulit, Nihil hae (non tamen Ni. 
'bil) efſe ? welim, & fic laudem, non ſolum tolerem. Si 
aliter, & de ipſa exiftentia ; elleboro hac egent. Cæte- 
rum Zeno Eleates nu/quam tale, apud Latrtium quidem : 
ubi degmata ejus diverſa, ſed nec alibi commemini le- 
gie. Viderit Seneca (43). i. e. Zeno Eleates freed (43) Lipſius 
« us from all uneaſinefs and enquiry, he faying, that Manuduct. ad 
„there is nothing. But this is a wonderful and wiſe 3 — * 
« ſaying, or a filly one ; and incomprehenſible to me. If % , g. 
« it is ſpoke as of the contempt of things; that all 693. tom · 4+ 
« ſublunary things are nothing (not that there is nought Opera. 
« in the world) I not only aſſent to, but applaud 
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e exiſtence of things, he was mad. By the way, 
„ Zeno of Elea ſays nothing like this in Diogenes 
%% Laertius, where many of his opinions are related; 
«© nor do I remember to have met with this elſe- 


(44) Plut.in will be objected to me, Pericles, 1a | 
Vita Periclis, Jiheawiſe. for ſame time the auditor and diſciple Zens 
pap. 154+ accord» % Philoſepber, @ native of the city of Ela, who taught 
ed "Y 3 natural Philoſophy after the manner Parmenides; 3 
fk u in citati» be profeſſedly contradicted every one; and ſtarted ſo many 
on (8) above» objeftions in diſputation, that he puzzled his antagoniſt 
in ſuch a manner, that he did not know what to anſaer, 
nor what to reſolve, as Timon the Philafian declares in 
the following words. 


Grande eloquence, & grande force d'art, 

Pour diſputer en Vane & Vautre part 

Avoit Zenon, reprenant tout le monde 
Quand il vouloit deſployer ſa faconde. 


* Great was his eloquence, and ſtrength of art, 
« When Zeno argued either pro or con; | 
« Still contradifting all who dar'd oppoſe him.” 


A Philoſopher of ſuch a turn, will it be ſaid, was ca- 
pable of quibbling ſo far, as to aſſert that all things 
are nothing. 'To this I anſwer, that it is no ways pro- 
bable ſo cunning a diſputer as he, ſhould have reduced 


himſelf to ſuch extremities, whence, one would ima- 


Zine, he could not poſſibly extricate himſelf. | 

But how incredible ſoever this may appear, I will 

nevertheleſs obſerve, that the conſequences of ſcepticiſm 

may have prompted perſons to ſtart many extravagant 

. „ pPoſitions, and will ſoften a little the affirmations the 
(45, Sce the il- reader has juſt now ſeen (45). I will likewiſe ſay, 
dunn ge that poſſibly Zeno maintained, that there was nothing, 
the Scep- . . | 2 . | 
tics, in citation only in arguing on thoſe principles which he had a 
(3) below. mind to combat. It may be that, from an argu- 
| ment ad hominem, people imagined that he taught 

this poſitively and abſolutely, though he had advanced 

It as a doctrine, which reſulted only from the hy- 

otheſis, the falſity of which he had attempted to ſhew. 

e know that he has argued in the following manner ; 

if there is a being, it muſt be indiviſible ; for unity 

cannot be divided; now that which is indivifible is 

nothing ; ſince we muſt not rank among beings, that 

which 1s of ſuch a nature, that being added to another 

it produces no increaſe, or being ſubtracted from ano- 

ther cauſes no decreaſe ; there conſequently is no being. 

| This argument is mentioned by Ariſtotle, who looks 

(46) Ariſtot. upon it as ridiculous (46). I will omit the Greek, 
. lib. 3. and inſert the raphraſe of Fonſeca, who informs 
EE us, that Zeno thus attacked a tenet of Plato. Po- 
fierior ratio, quam affert (Ariſtoteles) pro opinione Na- 

turalium contra Platonem, erat Zenonis Eleatæ Parme- 

nidis diſcipuli, qui hunc in modum argumentabatur. Ip- 

ſum unum ſeparatum fi datur, eft omnino indivifibile, 

erg? nihil eft : unde ſequitur, non tantum illud nan eſt 

ſubſtantiam rerum, ſed neque omnino quicquam, quod ad 

eas pertineat. Conſequentiam wero ex eo firmam puia- 

bat Zeno, quia nihil eſſe credebat, niſi quod aliquam mag- 

nitudinem haberet : quam oh cauſſam ſæ pe utebatur hoc 

quaſi principio, Quod nec additum facit majus, nec de- 

tractum reddit minus, nihil eſt. Quocirca dicebat, ni- 

Bil efſe, quod omni ex parte eſſet ens, niſi corpus, quando 

guidem ſolum corpus additum, ſecundum ang di- 

menſionem facit majus, fiquidem linea addita non facit 

majus, niſi ſecundum longitudinem, nec ſuperficies, niſi ſe- 

cundum longitudinem & latitudinem. Undę ſeguebatur, 

unitatem abſtractam, qualem panebat Plata, itemgue punc- 

tum nibil omnino eſſe, quia nequeant rem ullam majorem 

(47) Fonſeca, in facere (47). i. e. The laſt argument brought by 
Ariſtotelis Meta- 1 Ariſtotle, in favour of the naturaliſts, in appoſitiqn 
42 ibid. p. m. « to Plato, was that of Zeno of Elea, the diſciple 
73. 456 « of Parmenides, who uſed to reaſon thus. If there 
is one ſeparate being, it muſt be entirely indiviſible, 


Vol. X. 


« the ſaying. But if otherwiſe, and he hinted at the 


« where. Let Seneca look to this.” I do not doubt 
but what Plutarch relates Fring Zeno's character 
ays he (44), was. 
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know which way to turn themſelves, be guilty of ſo palpable an inconſiſtency? Did he 
not perceive that he might have eaſily been confounded, by aſking him whether Non- 
entity can reaſon or argue ? He argued very vigorouſly againſt the exiſtence of motion. 


Some of his object ions, on this ſubject, have been. preſerved: in Ariſtotle's writings [F] ; 
e abe e but 


and therefore it is nothing; whence it follows, that 
it is not only not the ſubſtance of things, but like- 
wiſe nothing that belongs to them. no fancied 
this conſequence to be jult, becauſe he thought that 
there was nothing but what had ſome magnitude; 
and therefore he frequently employed the following 
as a principle: That which, when added to another 
thing, does not make it greater; and being ſubtract- 
&« ed, does not make it leſs, is nothing. On which oc- 
caſion he ſaid, that there was nothing which, in 
*« all reſpects, was a Being, except body; inaſmuch | 
« as body only, when added to another, increaſes it, 
*in proportion to the dimenſions : for one line, when 
added to another, does not make it greater except 
« in length; nor one ſuperficies added to another, 
% make it greater except in length and breadth. 
% Whence it followed, that unity in the abſtract, ſuch 
Plato laid down, and alſo a point, are abſolutely 
** nothing, becauſe they cannot make any thing great- 
«c-or.” | | 
[F] Some of his objections againſt the exiſtence of 
motion have been preſerved in Ariflatle's writings.] If ; 


the reader peruſes Ariſtotle's Phyſicks (48), he will there (43 Ch. 9. book 


find four of Zeno's objections examined. 


Here follows the firſt (49). If an arrow that tends (40 I rank itas | 


towards a certain place was to move, it would be both the firſt, becauſe 


in motion and at reſt. Now this is contradictory, Auſtote propoſes 


and conſequently it does not move. The conſequence = eg 
of the major is proved in manner following. The the chapter, but 
arrow is every moment in a ſpace, which is equal to afterwards places 
it. It therefore is at reſt; for a thing is not in a i in the third 
ſpace when it has left it; there conſequently is no nt. 
motion in which it moves ; and if it was to move ; 
during ſome motions, it would be both in motion and 

at reſt. To give the better idea of this objection, we 

muſt obſerve two undeniable principles, firſt, that one 

body cannot be in two places at the ſame time ; the 

other, that two portions of time cannot exiſt together. | 
The former of theſe two principles is ſo evident, even Tu a T time is 
when we employ no attention to it, that I have no occaſi- Not diviſible in 
on to illuſtrate ir; but as the latter requires a little more re-. 7 
flection in order to be underſtood, and contains the whole | 

force of the objection, I ſhall render it more obvious by 

an example. I ſay therefore, that what fuits Monday 

and Tueſday with regard to ſucceſſion, ſuits every part 

of time whatſoever. Since therefore it is impoſlible- 

that Monday and Tueſday ſhould co-exiſt together, and 

that Monday muſt neceſſarily ceaſe before 'I'geiday be- 

gins to be, no portion of time can exiſt with any other; 

every one mult exiſt alone; every one muſt begin to 

exiſt, when the other ceaſes to do ſo : every one muſt 

ceaſe to exiſt, before the following begins to be. 

Whence it follows that time is not diviſible in infini- 

zum ; and that the ſucceſſive duration of things is com- 

poſed of moments properly ſo called, each of which 

is ſimple and indiviſible, perfectly diſtin from the 

paſt and the future, and contains only the preſent time. 

Thoſe, who deny this conſequence, ought to be aban- 

doned as ſtupid and infincere, or as perſons who are 

totally over-run with prejudice. But it we once grant, 

that the preſent time is indiviſible, we ſhall be forced 

to admit of Zeno's objection. We cannot find an in- 

ſtant, in which an arrow leaves its place; for if we 

found one, it would be, at one and the ſame time, in 

that place, and out of that place. Ariſtotle contents 

himſelf with anſwering, that Zeno ſuppoſes very falſely 

the indiviſibility of moments. Tgro. d c ee & 

yang CUyxeilay d A ανοοe. ix rd voy br A νjLmbz, 

ore 89 ano wirsI®- udiv, Hoc wero eſt falſum, cum 

tempus ex momentis individuis nen conſiet, neque alia 
ulla magnitudo (50). * | (50) Arifits 5 
Zeno 2d objection was as follows. If there was 2 er 9s 
motion, that which moves muſt go from one place to * 
another; for all motion comprehends two extremities, 

ter ninum & quo, terminum ad quem, i. e. the place 

one ſets out from, and the place one goes to.” Now 


. theſe two extremities are ſeparated by ſpaces which 


contain a numberleſs multitude of parts, ſince matter | 
oe IS 13 
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ZEN 
but it is probable that he alledged feveral others, which perhaps were the ſame tern 
| thoſe 


is diviſible in infinitum. It is therefore impoſſible that 
the moving body ſhould reach from one extremity to 
another. The intermediate ſpace is compoſed of a 
numberleſs multitude of parts, through which it muſt 
run ſucceflively one after the other, without ever being 
able to touch that which is before, at the ſame time 
that it touches that which is on this fide ; ſo that, in 
order to run through one foot of matter, I mean to 
arrive from the beginning of the firſt inch, to the end 
of the twelfth inch, an infinite time muſt be required ; 
for the ſpaces, that muſt be run through ſucceſſively be- 
tween theſe two boundaries, being infinite in number, 
it is plain that they cannot be run though but in a 
numberleſs multitude of moments, unleſs we ſhoald 
ſnppoſe that a body which moves is in ſeveral places 
at & ſame time, which is falſe and 5 Ariſ⸗ 
totle makes a very trifling anſwer to this ; he ſaying 
that as a foot is only infinite in power, or virtually in- 


finite, it may very well be run through in a finite time. 


( &1) Conimbri- 


eenſes, in Axiſtot. 


Pbyſic. lib. 6. 
Cap: 9: pag. Me 
147, 148, 


Here follows his anſwer, in the manner in which we 
find it in the Commentaries of Conimbra. Huic rations 
ſatigfactum ab ſe jam ante Ariſtoteles ait, videlicet cum 
hoc libro docuit infinitum ſectione, quod non actu, ſed po. 
teſtate infinitum eſt, tempore finito decurri poſſe. Enim 
vero ciim tempus continuum fit, parique modo infinitum, 
eodem infinitatis jure, eiſdemque partium diwiſionibus fibi 
mutud reſpondebunt tempus & magnituds, Nec contra 
naturam talis infiniti eft hoc modo pertranfiri (51). i. e. 


« Ariſtotle declares, that he had anſwered that objection 


« before ; he having taught in this book, that a 


body infinite in diviſion, that is, a body not aQually 


e but virtually or potentially infinite, may be run over 
« in a finite time, For as time is formed of a con- 
« tinuity of parts, which are infinite in like manner; 


*« time and magnitude or body will reciprocally an- 


«« ſwer one another, by the ſame law of infinity, and 
« the like diviſion of parts. Nor is it repugnant to 
«© the nature of ſuch an infinite body to be run 
« over in this manner.” We here ſee two things, I. 
that every part of time is diviſible in infinitum ; which 
has been refuted unanſwerably above. IT. That, a 
body or continuity is infinite only virtually; the mean- 
ing of which is, that the infinitude of a foot of mat- 
ter conſiſts, in that it may be divided without end and 
inceſſantly into ſmaller parts; but not in that it actu- 
ally ſuffers ſuch a diviſion. It is ridiculous to employ 


that doctrine ; for if matter is diviſible in infinitum, it 


 aQuually contains an infinite number of parts; it is not 


therefore an infinite potentially or virtually; it is an 
infinite which exiſts really and actually. The con- 
tinuity of the parts does not hinder their actual di- 
viſion; conſequently their actual infinitude does not 
depend on the diviſion: it ſubſiſts equally in quantity 
continuate, and in that called diſcrete. But though 
we ſhould even grant this infin itude potentially, which 
ſhould become an actual infinitude by the actual divi- 
fion of its parts, we nevertheleſs ſhould not loſe 
ground; motion having the ſame advantages as divi- 
ſion. It touches one part of ſpace without touching 
the other, and touches them all one after the other: 


now is not this to diſtinguiſh them actually? Is not 


this the ſame as a geometrician would do, on a table, by 
drawing lines that ſhould mark out all the half inches? 


He does not break the table into half inches; but be 


nevertheleſs makes ſuch a diviſion in it, as denotes the 
actual diſlinftion of the parts; and I am of opinion 
that Ariſtotle would not have denied, that if an infinite 
number of lines were to be drawn on an inch of mat- 
ter, we ſhould there introduce ſuch a diviſion, as would 
make that an actual infinitude, which, according to 
him, was only a virtual infinitude. Now that which 
would be done with reſpect to the eye, by drawing 
theſe lines on an inch of matter, motion certainly does 


With regard to the underſtanding. This may be con- 


1 punttlum . . 


firmed by what the Geometricians ſay with reſpe& to 


the production of lines and ſurfaces. Matbematici ut 
nobis inculcent vcram lineæ intelligentiam, imaginantur 
e loco in locum moveri : cum enim punttum 
fit prorſus individuum, relinquetur ex iſio motu imaginario 
weſtigium quoddam longum expers latitudinis . . « Ma- 
thematici ut nobis ſuperficiem ob oculos ponant, monent ut 
injelligamus lineam aliquam in tranſuer ſum moveri, veſ> 


tigium enim relictum Sc (52). i. e. The Mathe- 
© maticians, to give us a clear notion of a line, ima- 
« pine a point, . . to move from one place to ano- 
« ther; for as a point is quite indiviſible; ſuch a mo- 
« tion would leave a certain long trace, which has 
„ no breadth. . . . Mathematicians to repreſent a 
* ſurface to us, bid us ſuppoſe any line to move croſs- 
« wiſe, and the trace that would be left, &c.” We 
conceive that a moving body, which touches ſucceſſive- 
ly the parts of ſpace, marks them out, and determines 
them like as with a piece of chalk held in a perſon's 
hand. But farther, when we can ſay that the diviſion of 
an infinite Being is ended, have we not an actual infini- 


(52) Cluviue, ; 
Fuclid. lib. 12 
num. 2 & 5. 


ty? Does not Ariſtotle and his followers ſay, that an hour 


contains an infinite number of parts? When therefore 
this hour is paſt, we muſt ſay an infinite number of parts 
exiſted actually one after the other. Is this a potential 
infinite, and is it not an actual infinite? We therefore 
may conclude that his diſtinction is of no force, and 
that Zeno's objection is no ways weakned by it. An 


hour, a year, an age &. are a finite time; a foot of 


matter 1s an infinite ſpace ; and therefore no moveable 
body can ever reach from the beginning of a foot to 
the end. I fhall examine in the following remark, if 
this objection might be eluded, by ſuppofing that the 
parts of a foot of matter are not infinite. I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with obſerving here, that the evaſion of 
the infinitude of the parts of time is of no ſervice ; 


for if there were an infinite, number of parts in an 


hour, it could never begin nor end. All its parts muſt 
exiſt ſeparately ; two never exiſt together, and cannot 
be together. They therefore muſt be comprehended 
between a firſt and laſt unity, which is incompatible 
with an infinite number. | | | 


The zd ohjection was the famous argument named 


Achilles (53). Zeno Eleates was the inventor of it, ( 


according to Diogenes Laertius, who nevertheleſs ſays, 
that Phavorinus aſcribes it to Parmenides, and to ſe- 
veral others. Ode. x; r AX, wewr@ My 


newrnos, Oafugir®. ν Oyor Lage, dM 
o νονο Hic & Achillea primus oratione of ger a 


eft ; quamvis Phavorinus Parmenidem & alias complu- 


res profert (54). This objection has the ſame founda- 


53) See remark. 
[L] of the artiele 
ACHILLES, 


(54) Diogenes 


tion as the ſecond, but it is fitter for declamations, Taertius, lib. 9 


The deſign of this was to ſhew, that a body moving, 
with the greateſt ſwiftneſs, purſuing the ſloweſt body 
could never come up with it. Tiveras d wage 75 


num. 29» 


auto Tn dixolopia. iv apPorigois yar ovupain wi 


a Prxveioyas we To , N ww; To) Hide. 
GANG TeeTHeTHAL iv TETw, dr. 8 T6 TAN 15 ov rerga- 
yuInwivor iv Tw Sid Te HR. G avdyxy % 
Tiv AUow tivas T1Yy auThy. 
gue in diviſione in dimidia. Nam in utraque accidit, 
ut ad finem non perveniatur, quoguo modo magnitudine 
diviſa. Sed in bac additur ne illud guidem, quod celere 
rimum eft, ¶ quod tragice prolatum ef ) id quad tardiſſi- 
mum eſt attingers per ſeguendo. Quamobrem ſolutio ea- 


dem fit neceſſe eft (5 5). Let us ſuppoſe a tortoiſe 


Ob idem autem evenit al- 


(55) Ariſt. Pay- 


twenty paces before Achilles, and limit the ſwiſtneſs of /< lib. x a>. Þ 
this hero in proportion to that of the tortoiſe as one Ps 14% 


to twenty, Whilſt he ſhall go twenty paces, the tor- 
toiſe will go one, and conſequently ſhe will be got 


more forward than he. Whilſt he ſhall perform the 


twenty firſt pace, ſhe ſhall 7 the twentieth part of 
the twenty ſecond, and whi 


ſt he ſhall gain that twen- 
tieth part, ſhe ſhall go over the twentieth -part of the 
twenty firſt part, and ſo in proportion of the reſt. 
Ariſtotle refers us to the anſwer made by him to the 
ſecond objection; and we may refer him to our reply. 
See alſo what we ſhall obſerve in the. following re- 
mark, with regard to the difficulty there is of ex- 
plaining what it is that the fwiſtneſs of muion con- 

s in. | 

I now proceed to the 4th objection, the tendency 
of which is to ſhew the contraditions of motion. 
Suppoſe a table of four ells, and take two bodies of 


four ells alſo, the one of wood and the other of lone 


(56). Let the table be immoveable, and ſupport the 


Piece of wood, according to the length of two ells 


weſtward, Let the piece of ſtone lye toward the eaſt, 


and only touch the edge of the table. Suppoſe it to 4 


move weſtward on that table, and, in half an hour, 


(56) Any other 
{ubitance wou d 
ſuit the purpoſe a8 
Il. Wood ang. 
ſtone are uſed 
here oniy for ex- 


4 to amęle's ſake» 


ZE 


thoſe that will be ſeen below * ; ſome whereof oppoſe the exiſtence of extenſion, 


and ſeem much ſtronger than a 


to advance two ells, when it will become contiguous 
to the piece of wood. Let us imagine that they meet 
or touch only at their edges, and in ſuch a manner 
that the motion of the one towards the weſt may not 
hinder the motion of the other towards the eaſt. The 
inſtant that they become contiguous, let the piece of 
wood begin to tend towards the eaſt, whilſt the other 
directs itſelf towards the weſt, and let them move 
with equal velocity. In half an hour the piece of 
ſtone will have run over the whole table, and there- 
fore it will have gone over the ſpace of four ells in 
an hour, viz. the whole ſuperficies of the table. Now 
the piece of wood, in half an hour, has gone the like 
ſpace of four ells, ſince it has touched the whole ex- 
tent of the piece of ſtone by the edges. It is there- 
fore true that two bodies, which move with equal ve- 
locity perform the ſame ſpace, the one in half an 
hour, and the other in an hour, conſequently an hour 
and half an hour are equal times, which is a contra- 
diction. Ariſtotle ſays that this is a ſophiſm, ſince 
that one of theſe moveable bodies is conſidered with 
regard to a ſpace that is at reſt, viz, the table; and 
the other is conſidered with reſpe& to a ſpace that 
moves, viz. the piece of ſtone. I confeſs that he is 
in the right to obſerve this difference, but then it does 
not remove the difficulty, there remaining ſtill to ex- 
plain a thing which appears incomprehenſible, viz. 
that a piece of wood, in the ſame time, goes over four 
ells on its ſouthern fide, and goes over but two by its 
inferior ſurface. But here follows a leſs puzzling in- 
ſtance. Take two folio books, of equal length, ſup- 
Poſe of two foot each : lay them on a table one be- 
fore the other ; move them at the ſame time one over 
the other, the one towards the eaſt, and the other to- 
wards the weſt, till the eaſtern edge of the one, and 
the weſtern edge of the other touch, you will find 
that the edges by which they touched are diſtant four 
foot one from the other, and nevertheleſs each of the 
books in queſtion has moved but the ſpace of two foot. 
The objection may be ſtrengthened, by ſuppoſing at 
pleaſure any body which moves, in the midſt of ſe- 
veral others that move ſeveral ways, and with differ- 
ent degrees of velocity, it will appear that the ſame 
body will have run over, in the ſame time, different 
ſorts of ſpace, double, triple, &c. one more than the 


(57) The fame can be explained only by arithmetical calculations, 
difficulties may which are only ideas of the mind; but this does not 
be raiſed from ſeem praCticable in bodies themſelves (57), for we 
| 3 muſt remember theſe three eſſential properties of mo- 
over the ,me tion. I. It is impoſſible for a body in motion to touch 
ſpace of ground as the ſame parts of ſpace ſucceſſively twice. II. It can 
treat ones, in the never touch two of them at the ſame time. III. It 
| eee can never touch the third before the ſecond, nor the 
their centre. The fourth before the third &c. Whoſoever can reconcile 
fame may be ſaid Phyſically theſe three things, with the diſtance of 
of two wheels four foot, which is found between two bodies that 
fixed to the ſame haye run through only two foot of ſpace (58), muſt be 
ene an able man. It muſt alſo be particularly obſerved 
very ſmall, and that theſe three properties ſuit as neceſſarily a body 
the other a very that moves through ſpaces, whoſe motion, is contrary 
large one. to it, as a body in motion which ſſiould paſs over ſpaces 
(58) The two where no reſiſtance was made. | | 
fillies, ber Jas [G] The ſame with thoſe which will be ſeen below.) 
ſtance, juſt ſpoke Methinks thoſe who would be for reviving Zeno's 
of, opinion, ought to argue at firſt in manner fol- 
lowing. | | | 
OBJzcTions I. There is no extenſion, and therefore there is no 
againſt the exiſt- motion. The conſequence is juſt; for what has no 
oc of extenſi- extenſion fills no place; and what fills no place, can- 
not paſs from one place to another, nor conſequently 
move. This is indiſputably true; the only difficulty 
therefore is to prove, that there is no ſuch thing as 
extenſion. Zeno might have argued as follows. Ex- 
tenſion cannot be compoſed either af mathematical. 
points, of atoms, or of parts diviſible in infinitum, 
and therefore its exiſtence is impoſſible. The conſe- 
quence ſeems certain, ſince we cannot conceive theſe 
kinds of compoſition in extenſion. The buſineſs 
therefore is only to prove the antecedent. I ſhall 


need to employ but a few words with regard to the 


other ; and it mult be parricularly obſerved, that this 
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| the arguments which the Carteſians could alledge. I 


ſpeak 


mathematical points; for perſons of the leaſt penetra- 
tion may clearly comprehend, if they give but a 
little attention to the thing, that ſeveral nomentities is 
Joined together will never make an extenſion (59). (59) See L' Art 
If we look into the firſt body of ſchool-philoſophy ** , Part 44 
that comes in our way, we ſhall there find the moſt ang fem, 
convincing arguments poſhble, ſupported by a great I D] of the fol- 
number of geometrical demonſtrations, againſt the ex- lowing article to- 
iltence of theſe points (66). Let us therefore wave Wards the cloſe. 
this, and look apon it as impoſſible, at leaſt as incom- (60) See, among 
prehenſible, for matter to be compoſed of them. It others, the book 
is not leſs impoſſible or incomprehenſible, that it ef Libertus Fro- 
ſhould be compoſed of Epicurus's atoms, that is, of OY hor 
5 | Nor ep | r at Louvain, 
corpuſcles which are extended and indiviſible ; for all intitled, Loby- 
extent, how little ſoever it may be, has a right and a rinthus ſeu de 
left fide, an upper and an under: it is therefore an <:mpe/itrone con- 
aſſemblage of diſtinft bodies; and I may deny with , This book 


regard to the right ſide, what I affirm with reſpe& to aan 20 ay 
the left. "Theſe two ſides are not in the ſame place; which James 

a body cannot be in two places at one and the ſame Chevrueil, (in 
time; and conſequently every extenſion that fills up Latin Caprevlus) 
ſeveral parts of ſpace contains ſeveral bodies. I know owt rel 
beſides, and the Atomiſts do not deny it, that becauſe ae bp 1636, to 
two atoms are two beings, they therefore are ſeparable two queſtions of 
one from the other; whence I conclude with the ut- Cardinal Riche- 
moſt certainty, that ſince the right fide of an atom is Heu, 4 "_— * 
not the ſame being with the left, it is ſeparable from — ht 
the left ſide. The indiviſibility of an atom is therefore a 

chimera. If therefore there is ſuch a thing as exten- 

ſion, its parts mult be diviſible i= infinitum. But on 

the other fide, if they cannot be diviſible i» inffnitum, 

we muſt conclude that the exiſtence of extenſion is im- 

poſſible, or at leaſt incomprehenſible. | 

The opinion embraced by Ariſtotle is the divifibi- 

lity ix infinitum ; and it is that of almoſt all the Pro- 

feſſors of Philoſophy in all Univerſities, during ſeveral 

centuries. It 1s not that they comprehend it, or can 

anſwer the objections made to it; but as they clearly 
comprehended the impoſſibility of points whether ma- 

thematical or phyſical, they found that no other 

courſe could be taken but this. Beſides, this opinion 

is very convenient, for when they have exhauſted 

their diſtinctions, without having been able to make 

this doctrine comprehenſible, they ſhelter themſelves 

in the nature of the ſubje&, and ſay that as our minds 

are bounded, no one ought to wonder that we cannot 

reſolve what relates to infinitude, and that it is eſſen- 

tial to ſuch a continued being, to be ſurrounded with 

difficulties which human reaſon cannot ſurmount. I 

am to obſerve, that thoſe who eſpouſe the bypothefis 

of atoms, do not do this, becauſe they comprehend that 

an extended body way be fimple, but from their judg- 

ing that the two other hypotheſes are impoſſible: The 

ſame may be ſaid of thoſe who admit mathematical 

points. In general. all thoſe who argue for an extenſi- 

on, do not determine to make choice of one hypo- 

theſis, but by virtue of the following principle: f 
| there are but three <vays of explaining a ſubjec, the 

truth of the third reſults neceſſarily from the falſity of 

the two others. They therefore do not think, that they can 

be miſtaken in the choice of the third, when they have 

clearly comprehended that the other two are impoſſible. 


They are not diſheartened at the inſurmountable diffi- 


calties of the third, but conſole themſelves, either be- 

cauſe they may be retorted, or from a perſuaſion, 

that after all it muſt be true, ſince the other two are 

not ſo. The ſubtle Arriaga, having propoſed an un- 

anſwerable objection, declared that this ſhould not 

make him abandon his opinion; for, continued he, 

the reſt of the ſets do not reſolve it better. Video 

hec adhuc urgeri argumento ſupra facto, quod a nemine 

vidi ſalutum, ſed nec illud ſolvere præſumo: cum autem 

commune ſit omnibus ſententiis de continui compaſitione, non 

eft cur propter illud aliquis d propria ſententia diſcedat 

(61). . . . Qudd autem alia in ſententia Ariflotelis (61' Arriagay 

difficilia wald? fint, & que d nobis fokvi non paſſints * 16, Phyſ. 

non cogit nos hanc ſententiam deſerere : materiæ enim 12 rs 

difficultas eft talis, ut ubigue aliqua nobis inexplicabilia 

occurrant. Mal autem apertè fateri me ignorare ſolu- 

tionem aliquorum argumentorum, quam profes que (62) eos, big 
5 ö 5 ; _—_— —— rceive put. 16. 12. 

forts à nemine intelligatur (62). 1. e Per 8 
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ſpeak of ſome Carteſians, who aſſert ry and even in thoſe countries where the inquiſi- 


tion is triumphant, that it is impoſſib 


«« that theſe objections are ſtill raiſed to the argument 
% abovementioned ; but I have not met with any per- 
« ſon who could ſolve it, nor do I preſume to do it. 
% But though all opinions with regard to the compo- 
« ſition of continuity or matter are unanſwerable, 
yet this ſhould not make a man depart from his 
„particular opinion. . Notwithſtanding that 
there are ſome other great difficulties in Ariſtotle's 
< opinion, and which we cannot ſolve, yet we are 
«. not therefore obliged to quit it; for this ſubje& is 
« involved in ſo many difficulties, that we every 
«« where meet with ſome things inexplicable. I would 
«« rather openly confeſs my ſelf ignorant how to ſolve 
an objection, than offer ſuch an one as poſſibly no 
© body could underſtand.” _ | 
A follower of Zeno might ſay to thoſe, who chooſe 
ſome of. theſe three hypotheſes ; you do not reaſon 
juſtly, you make uſe of the disjunctive ſyllogiſm fol- 
lowing. . 
Matter conſiſts either of mathematical or phyſical 
| points, or of parts diviſible in infinitum. 
C53) For brevity But it is not compoſed of, nor of.. . nor of (63). 
ſake I do not ex- Therefore it is compoſed ED Ty 
preſs the rejection The defect of your reaſoning is not in the form, 


nor the admiſſi- . 7 
on ; N but in the matter. You ought to abandon your dif. 


CI 
” 


| ing to the Laws junctive ſyllogiſm, and employ the hypothetical ſyl- 
of Logic, we may logiſm following. | 


proceed here from If extenſion exiſted, it would be compoſed, either 
of mathematical or phyſical points, or parts diviſible 
whatever, to the in infinitum : 


admiflion of the But it is not compoſed either of mathematical or 


phyſical points, nor of parts diviſible in infinitum. 
Therefore it does not exiſt. 


the ſophiſm à non ſufficient! enumeratione partium is not 
found in the major; the conſequence is therefore neceſ- 
ſary, provided the minor be true. But we need only 
weigh the arguments with which theſe three ſects con- 
found one another, and compare them with the anſwers, 


to ſee evidently the truth of the minor. Every one 


of theſe three ſes, when they only attack, triumphs, 
overthrows and deſtroys ; but then they, in their turn, 


are overthrown and deſtroyed, when they a& defen- 


| ſively. To diſcover their weakneſs, it is ſufficient to 
call to mind that the ſtrongeſt, that which beſt diſ- 
putes its ground, is the opinion with reſpe& to diviſi- 
bility in infinitum. The ſchoolmen have armed it ca 
a-pee, with all the diſtinctions which their great lei- 
ſare could give them an opportunity of inventing ; but 
this was of no other uſe than to furniſh their diſciples 
with tittle tattle in a public diſputation, in order that 
their relations might not have the mortification of ſee- 
ing them nonplus'd. A father or brother go away 
much better ſatisfied, when the ſtudent diſtinguiſhes 
between the categorematical infinite, and the ſyncatego- 
rematical infinite ; between the parts communicates and 
non communicates, proportional and aliquot, than if he 
had made no reply. It was therefore neceſſary for 
the profeſſors to invent ſome jargon ; but the vaſt pains 
they have taken will never be capable of obſcuring 
the following notion which is as clear as the ſun. An 
infinite number of parts of extenſion, each of which is 
extended, and diſtin from all the reſt, as well with re- 
ſpe to its entity, as with regard to the ſpace it fills, 
cannot be contained in a ſpace an hundred thouſand mil- 
lion of times leſs than the hundred thouſandth part of a 
Barley corn. 7 
Drvis121t1- Here follows another difficulty. An extended ſub- 
TY in infinitum {tance that ſhould exiſt ought neceſſarily to admit the 
would hinder all immediate contact of its parts. According to the hy- 
hats oo potheſis of a vacuum, there would be. ſeveral bodies 
diſtin&t from all the reſt; but ſeveral others muſt im- 
mediately touch. Ariſtotle, who does not admit of 
this hypotheſis, is forced to confeſs that there is no 
rt of extenſion but touches immediately ſome others 
in all its exterior points. But this js incompatible with 
diviſibility in infin:tum ; for if there be no body but 
contains an infinite number of parts; it is plain that 
every particular part of extenſion is ſeparated from all 
others by an infinite number of parts, and that the 
immediate contact of two parts is impoſlible. Now 


ately contiguous; I may be allowed to ſay, that he 
| cannot make two parts of extenſion immediately touch 
There is no defect in the form of this ſyllogiſm ; 


e to know there are bodies, except by revelation. 


The 


when a thing cannot have all that its exiſtence requires 
neceſſarily, it is certain that its exiſtence is impoſſible ; 


ſince therefore the exiſtence of extenſion neceſſarily re- 


quires the immediate contact of its parts, and that this 

immediate contact is impoſſible in an extenſion divi- 

ſible in infinitum, it is plain that the exiſtence of this 

extenſion is impoſſible ; and therefore that this extenſion 

exiſts only in the mind. We muſt acknowledge with 

reſpect to bodies, what Mathematicians acknowledge 

with regard to lines and ſurfaces, by which they make 

ſo many excellent demonſtrations. They frankly o Ww nn 

(64), that a length and breadth, without depth, are (64 Compare 
things which cannot exiſt out of our minds, We wn ee 
mult ſay the ſame of the three dimenſions. They can gf the rem. 515 
exiſt only in our minds; they can ſubſiſt no other of the next àtti- 
manner than ideally. The human mind is a certain cle. 
ground, in which an hundred thouſand objects of dif- 

ferent colours, and different ſhapes, and of different 

ſituations, unite; for we can fee at once, from an 

eminence, a wide-extended plain, interſperſed with 

houſes, trees, flocks &c. but it would be ſo far from 

truth that all theſe particulars could be diſpoſed in 


this plain, not even two of them could ſtand in it; 


every one of. them would require an infinite ſpace, 

ſince it contains an infinite number of extended bodies. 

Infinite intervals muſt be left round each, ſince there 

are an infinite number of bodies between each part 

and every other (65). Let it not be ſaid, that God (65) This mutt 
can do all things; for if the moſt devout Divines be vno<rf0ood 
preſume to ſay, that in a right line of twelve inches, , he, cue 


. G '? diſtributive 
he cannot cauſe the firſt and third inch to be immedi- {roo 


one another, when they are ſeparated from one ano- 

ther by an infinite number of parts. Let us therefore 

conclude, that the contact of the parts of matter is 

one ideal; and it is in our minds that the extremities 

of ſeveral bodies unit. | 
I will now make a quite contrary objection to this, D1v15187tr- 
he penetration of dimenſions is impoſſible, and ne- 7 * 7fnitum 


. \ Roe . . . d 1 fe 
vertheleſs it would be inevitable if extenſion exiſted ; A 


therefore extenſion does not exiſt, Lay a common dimenſions. 


ball upon a table; a ball, I ſay, covered over with 
ſome liquid colour; ſet it a rolling on that table, 
and it will be found that it will draw a line upon it, 


by its motion ; and thereby we ſhall have two ſtrong 


proofs of the immediate contact of the ball and the 
table in queſtion. The weight of the ball will ſhew, 
that it immediately touches the table ; for if it did not 
touch it in this manner, it would continue ſuſpended 
in the air ; and farther, the ſtroke or trace made by 
the ball, would ſhew this contact to the eye. Now TI 
affirm, that this contact is a penetration of dimenſions 
properly ſo called. That part of the ball which touches 
the table is a determinate body, and really diſtin& 


from the reſt of the parts of the ball which do not 


touch the table. I ſay the ſame with reſpe& to the 
partof the table, which is touched by the ball. Theſe 
two parts which touch are each of them diviſible in 
infinitum in length, breadth, and depth; they therefore 
touch one another reciprocally according to their depth, 
and conſequently they penetrate one another. This 
is daily objected to the Peripateticks in public diſpu- 
tations. They defend themſelves by a jargon of diſ- 
tinctions, which are calculated only to prevent the un- 
eaſineſs which a ſtudent's relations might have, in caſe 
they ſhould ſee him ſilenced; but as to any farther 
uſe of theſe diſtinctions, they have only ſerved to ſhew 
that the objection is unantwerable. Here then we 
have a very ſingular circumſtance ; if extenſion exiſted, 
it would not be poſſible for its parts to touch one ano- 
ther; and it would be impoſſible for them not to pe- 
netrate one another. Are not theſe very evident con- 
traditions comprehended in the exiſtence of exten- 
ſion ? | | 
Add to this, that all the means of ſuſpenſion, which Tux means of 
overthrow the reality of corporeal qualities, overthrow ſipenGon em 
the reality of extenſion. Since the ſame bodies are con boron 
ſweet to ſome men, and bitter to others, we have rea- tenſion. 
ſon to infer that they are neither ſweet nor bitter in 
their own nature, and abſolutely ſpeaking, The mo- 
3 | N dern 
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The ſenſes, ſay theſe, deceive us with regard to the qualities of matter; we choreſbrs 


dern Philoſophers, though they are not Sceptics, have 
ſo well underſtood the foundation of ſuſpenſion with 
regard to ſounds, odours, heat and cold, ſoftneſs and 
hardneſs, ponderofity and levity, favours and colours, 
&c. that they teach, that all theſe qualities are war 4 
tions of the human ſoul, and do not exiſt in the ob- 
jects of our ſenſes. Why ſhould not the ſame thin 

be ſaid with reſpect to extenſion ? If a being, which 
has no colour, nevertheleſs appears to us under a de- 
terminate colour with reſpect to its ſpecies, figure, and 
ſituation ; why could not a being which had no ex- 
tenſion, be viſible to us under an appearance of ex- 
tenſion determined, ſhaped, and ſituated in a certain 


manner? And take notice, that the ſame body appears 


to us ſmall or great, round or ſquare, according to the 

place we view it from; and we may be certain that 

a body, which ſeems extremely ſmall to us, appears 

very large to a fly. It is not therefore by their pro- 

r, real, or abſolute extenſion, that objects preſent 

themſelves to our minds; we therefore may conclude, 

that they have no exenſion in themſelves. Would any 

perſon dare to argue in this age as follows: Hence cer- 

tain bodies ſeem ſæveet to one man, ſour to another, 

bitter to a third &c. J therefore ought to affirm, that 

in general they are ſavoury, though 1 do not know the 

favour which ſuits them abſolutly, and in themſelves ? 

All the modern Philoſophers would laugh at ſuch a 

perſon. How then could he preſume to ſay; fince 

certain bodies appear great to this animal, of a moderate 

fixe to another, and extremely ſmall to a third; I ought 

to affirm that, in general, they are extended, though 1 

da not know their abſolute extenſion ? Here follows what 

166) Nicolle, à famous dogmatiſt owns (66). ** We may indeed 
Art de Penſer, ** know by the ſenſes, that ſuch a body is larger than 
Part 4. chap. 1. 4. another body; but we cannot know with certainty, 


223 387, 308, © what is the true and natural greatneſe or ſize of 
9 


Trxaite de Phy» 


tions alledged a- 


fique, Part 1. 66 
chap» 27. num. 6. cc 
Page m. 294 = 
where he ſpeaks _., 
of the different 


appearance of the 


fame colours, cc 


which he diſco- ce 


vered by experi- , 


ments. 1 


(57) Malle- FE 
branche, Re- 4 
eberche de la Ve- 
rite, Book 1. 

chap, 6, & ſeg, * 


cc 


(68) Lami, Cen- 


« each body; and to underſtand this, we need but 


conſider, that had all men never ſeen outward objects 


but through optic glaſſes which magnify them, it is 


certain they never would have formed to themſelves 


ideas of bodies, and all meaſures of bodies, but agreea- 


bly to the ſize or magnitude in which they would have 
been repreſented to them by thoſe glaſſes. But our 
eyes themſelves are optic glaſſes; and we do not 


exactly know, whether they do not leſſen or magnify 


the objects which we ſee ; and whether the artificial 
glaſſes, which we imagine leſſen or magnify them, 
do not, on the contrary, exhibit them in their true 
ſize; and therefore we do not certainly know the 
abſolute and natural bulk or ſize of every body. 
We alſo do not know, whether objects appear to 
us of the ſame ſize as they do to other men; for 
though perſons, upon meaſuring ſuch objects, agree 
that a certain body is, for inſtance, but five foot in 
length ; nevertheleſs what one conceives by one foor, 
is not perhaps what the other conceives; for one 
conceives what his eyes inform him of, and another 


in like manner ; now the eyes of one may poſlibly 


not repreſent to him the ſame thing which another 
repreſents, becauſe thele are optic glaſſes differently 
made.” Father Mallebranche (67) and father Lami 


miſance de ſoi- (68) exhibit ſome very fine particulars on this ſubject, 


meme, tom. 22 ſuch as are capable of carrying my objection to a great 


pag. 112, & ſeg. degree of ſtrength. 


GromeTRI- 


My laſt difficulty is grounded on the geometrical 


car d:monſtra= demonſtrations, which are exhibited with ſo much ſub- 


gainſt the exiſt- 


tlety, to prove that matter is diviſible in infinitum. I 


aſfirm that they ſerve to no other uſe but to ſhew, that 
extenſion exiſts only in our underſtanding. I. I ob- 
ſerve, that ſome of theſe demonſtrations are employed, 

againſt thoſe who ſay that matter is compoſed of ma- 

thematical points. It is objected to them, that the 

ſides of a ſquare would be equal to the diagonal line; 

and that, among ſeveral concentric circles, the leaſt 
would be equal to the greateſt. This conſequence is 
proved by ſhewing, that the right lines, which may be 
drawn from one of the ſides of a ſquare to the other, 
will fill the diagonal ; and that all the right lines, 
which may be drawn from the circumference of the 
greateſt circle, will find room in the ſmalleſt circum- 
ference. Theſe objections are not ſtronger againſt bo- 


ence of extenſion. 


Vor. X. 


. refuted by the ſame methods; for I am fully con- 


ought 


dies compoſed of N than againſt body diviſible 
in infinitum ; for if the parts of a certain extenſion are 
not more in number in the diagonal line than in the 
ſides, nor in the circumference of the ſmalleſt concen- 
tric circle, than in the circumference of the greateſt ; 
it is plain that the ſides of the ſquare equal the diago- 
nal ; and that the ſmalleſt concentric circle equals the 
greateſt. Now all the right lines, which may be drawn 
from one of the ſides of a ſquare to the other, and 
from the circumference of the largeſt circle to the 
centre, are equal to each other ; we therefore muſt 
conſider them as aliquot parts, I mean as parts of a cer- 
tain magnitude, and of the ſame denomination. But 
it is certain, that two extenſions, in which the aliguot 
parts and of the ſame denomination, as inch, fort, 
pace, are equal in number, do not exceed one another. 
It is therefore certain, that the ſides of the ſquare would 
be as long as the diagonal, if the diagonal could not 
be interſected by more right lines than the ſides. The 
ſame may be ſaid with reſpect to two concentric circles. 
II. I aſſert, that it being certainly true, that if circles 
exiſted, as many right lines might be drawn from the 
circumference to the center, as there are parts in the 
circumference ; It follows that the exiſtence of a circle is 
impoſſible. I am certain it will be granted, that every 
being which cannot exiſt, is impoſſible : now a round 
extenſion cannot exiſt, without having a center in which 
muſt terminate as many right lines as there are parts in 
its circumference, and it is certain that ſuch acentre 
cannot exiſt ; and therefore it ought to be concluded, 
that the exiſtence of ſuch a round extenſion is impoſ- 
ſible. That ſuch a centre cannot exiſt, I can evident- 
Iy prove. Let us ſuppoſe a round extenfion, the circum- 
ference of which contains four feet. It will contain 
48 inches, each of which contains 12 lines or twelfths 
of an inch ; and conſequently the whole will contain 
76 lies or twelfths of an inch; and this is the num- 
ver of right lines that may be drawn from this cir- 
camference to the centre. Let us draw a circle very 
near the centre; it may be ſo ſmall as to contain only 
fifty lines or twelfths ; it therefore cannot make way 
for five hundred ſeventy ſix right lines; it conſequent- 
ly will be impoſſible for the five hundred and ſeventy 
{ix tight lines, which were begun to be drawn from the 
circumference of that round extenſion, to arrive at the 
centre; and nevertheleſs if that extenſion exiſted, thoſe 
five hundred and ſeventy fix lines muſt neceſſarily come 
to the centre. What remains then to ſay, only that 
this extenſion cannot exiſt, and conſequently that all 
the properties of circles, ſquares &c. are founded on 
lines without breadth, which. can exiſt only in idea ? 
Obſerve that our eyes and our reaſon are cqually im- 
poſed upon on this occaſion. Our reaſon conceives 
clearly, I. that the concentric circle neareſt to the cen- 
tre is leſs than the circle which ſurrounds it. II. 
That the diagonal of a ſquare is longer than the fide. 
Our eyes ſee this without the compaſs, and ſtill more 
certainly with the compaſs ; and yet we are taught by 
the Mathematics, that from the circumference to the 
centre, as many right lines may be drawn as there are 
points in the circumference ; and, from one ſide of the 
ſquare to the other, as many right lines as there are 
points in that fide. And beſides, our eyes teach us, 
that there is not one point in the circumference of the 
little concentric circle but what is a part of the right 
line, drawn from the circumference of the great circle ; 
and that the diagonal of the ſquare has no point but 
what is a part of a right line, drawn from one of the 
ſides of the ſquare to the other. How comes it then 
that this diagonal is greater than the fides ? | 
Thus far relates to the firſt proof, which I ſuppoſe 
Zeno might have employed to refute the exiſtence of | 
motion. It is grounded on the ſame impoſſibility (69). 6% Ia the rem. 
I will ſuppoſe that what he might have ſaid laſtly, by [7] 


employing geometrical demonſtrations, may be eaſily aa). Them aw 


vinced, that the arguments which are borrowed from * 45 | 
the Mathematics (70), by proving the diviſibility i Pen/er, Part 4. 
infinitum, prove too much; for they either prove no- Chap. . pag. 392. 
thing, or they prove the infinity of the aliquot parts. — - * 
II. Zeno's ſecond objection might have been the fol- chf. 9. 
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pag. 43 is the 


Z E N 


ought to diſtruſt their evidence with reſpect to the three dimenſions, It is not neceſſary, 
(do theſe people add) that there ſhould be bodies; God being able, without them, to 


lowing. That there may be extenſion, which is not 


(77) Take this merely ideal, I will ſappoſe this (71) ; but I neverthe- 
a dato non 


leſs will ſay, that it is impoſſible. Motion is not 
eſſential to it; it does not imply it in its idea, and 
ſeveral bodies are ſometimes at reſt, 1t is therefore an 
accident; but is it diſtin from matter? If it be 
diſtinct, what can have produced it? Doubtleſs no- 
thing; and when it ceaſes to be, it will be reduced 
to nothing, But do not you know, that nothing is 
made from nothing, and that nothing returns to no- 
thing? Zeno might boldly ſay this; for all the an- 
cient Philoſophers admitted the following maxim of 
Lucretius, Res . . . non poſſe creari De nibili, neque 


(72) Locret. lib. item genitas ad nil revecari (72). 


J. ver. 266. 


* Therefore unfruitfal nothing nothing breeds, 
* Since all things owe their life to proper ſeeds.” 
| CREECH. 


_ Farther, muſt not motion be diffuſed on, and in the 


body that is moved? The former will conſequently 


be as extended as the latter, and of the ſame ſhape 


or figure ; there therefore will be two equal extenſions. 


in the ſame ſpace, and conſequently a penetration of 
dimenſions. But when three or four cauſes move a 
body, muſt not each of them produce its motion? 
Muſt not theſe three or four motions be penetrated toge- 
ther, both with the body, and among one another ? 
How then can each produce its effect? A ſhip moved 
by the winds, by the tide and rowers, deſcribes a line 
which partakes of more or leſs of theſe three actions, 
according as one is ſtronger than the other. Would 
any one preſume to ſay, that inſenfible entities, pene- 
trated one in the other, will have ſo great a regard 
for one another, as not to thwart ? If it be ſaid that 
motion is a mode which is not diſtin& from matter, 
it muſt be ſaid, that whatever produces it creates mat- 
ter; for it is impoſſible, without matter, to produce a 
being, which is the ſame thing as matter. Now 
would it not be abſurd to ſay, that the wind which 
moves a ſhip produces a ſhip ? Methinks theſe objec- 
tions cannot be anſwered, but by ſuppoſing with the 
Carteſians, that God is the ſole and immediate cauſe 
of motion. | 1 
III. Here follows another objection. We cannot 
ſay what motion is; for if it be aſſerted to be the 


(73) Migratis de going from one place to another (73), this will be 
beo in lum. explaining an obſcure thing, by another more obſcure; 


obſcurum per ab ſcurius. I would fiſt aſk, what is un- 

derſtood by the word Place? Does this imply a ſpace 

(74) See the re- diſtinct from body ? But this would be ſuch an aby ſs 
mark [I]. as the aſſertor could never get out of (74). Does he 
underſtand the ſituation of a body, amidit ſome others 


* = be PB ke that ſurround it ? But in this caſe he would define mo- 
Part 1. ch. 10. tion in ſuch a manner, that it will ſuit, on a thouſand 


num. 3. pag. m. occaſions, bodies which are at reſt. It is certain that 
62. conſiſts in the the definition of motion has not hitherto been found. 
ſucceſſive applica- That of Ariſtotle is abſurd, and that of Des Cartes 


tion of all the 


external parts ofa Pitiful. Rohault, after having long toiled to find 


body to the dif- one Which might rectify that of Des Cartes, produced 
ferent parts of a deſcription that may ſuit bodies which we conceive 
thoſe, uri are very diſtinctly not to move (75) ; and for this rea- 
. bon Mr. Regis thought it incumbent on him to reject 
it (76) ; but that which he bas given is not capable 
(76) See bi of diſtinguiſhing motion from reſt (77), God, the 
er, Part 1. only ding to the Carteſf uſt do, with 
Phyſics, Part 1. only mover according to the Carteſians, muſt do, wit 
Book 1. ch. 1. fegard to a houſe, the ſame thing as with re- 


Pag. 42-tom- 2. gard to the air, which goes from it during a high 


of the Lyons edit. 


wind. He muſt create this air every moment with 
2691, lz mo. 


new local relations, with regard to that houſe. He 
(77) Motion, ought alſo to create, every moment, this houſe with 


Js be, Phyſ. new local relations with 1eſpe& to this air. And cer- 


Book 1. Part 1+ tainly, according to the principles of theſe Philoſophers, 
a body is at reſt, if an inch of matter be in motion. 
applicztion of ail All therefore that they can ſay, terminates in explain- 
che external puis ing the apparent motion, I mean, in explaining the 
of a buy, to diffe- circumſlances by which we judge that one body moves, 
= 8 and that another does not move. This pains is ſuper- 
mediately touch ous ; every perlon being able to judge of appear. 
1 ances. The queſtion is to explain even the nature of 


objection in his letter to Mr. Paſchal (79). 


communicate 


\J 


things which exift independently on us ; and fince mo- 
tion is, in that reſpect, inexplicable, we might as well 
ſay that it exiſts only in our minds. 

IV. I will now propoſe an objeftion much ſtronger 
than the foregoing. If motion can never begin, it 
does not exiſt; now it does never begin &c. I prove 
the minor as follows. A body can never be in two 
places at the ſame time, but it ſhould neyer begin to 
move, without being in an infinite number of places 
at the ſame time; for was it to advance ever ſo little, 
it would touch a part diviſible ia infnizam, and which 
conſequently correſponds to infinite parts of ſpace, 
therefore &c. Farther, it is certain that an infinite num- 
ber of parts do not contain any one which is the firſt; 
and nevertheleſs a body in motion can never touch the 
ſecond before the firſt, for motion is a being eſſen- 
tially ſucceſſive, two parts of which cannot exiſt toge- 
ther, and therefore motion can never begin, if matter 
is diviſible in infinitam, as it doubtleſs is, in caſe it 
exiſts. The fame reaſon demonſtrates, that a body 
in motion, rolling on a table ſet ſloping, can never 
fall out of the table, for it muſt neceſlarily touch the 
laſt part of this table, before it falls. And how could 
it touch it, ſince all the parts, which it would be pre- 
tended muſt be the laſt, contain an infinite number of 
them, and that an infinite number contains no part 
that is the laſt ? This laſt objection forced ſome of 
the ge Proper to ſuppoſe, that nature has in- 
termixed ſome mathematical points with the parts di- 
viſible in infnitum, in order that they might ſerve to 
connect them, and compoſe the extremities of bodies. 

They alſo thought they might thereby anſwer to what 

is objected concerning the penetrating contact of two 
ſurfaces; but this ſubterfuge is ſo abſurd, that it does (78) Viz. the 
not deſerve to be refuted. _ - 

V. I ſhall not inſiſt much on the impoſſibility of (79) 1 hall ſpeak 
circular motion, though this furniſhes me with a ſtrong of this letter in 
objection. I fay, in one word, that if there was a te rem. [D] of 
circular motion, there would be a whole diameter (78) mark. 
at reſt, whilſt all the reſt of the globe would move | 
with rapidity. Let the reader conceive this if he can (80) See the pre 
in matter. The Chevalier de Mere did not omit this c<ding remark, 

* ObjeCtion III. 
VI. To conclude, I ſay that if there was motion, (81) As it is 
it would be equal in al] bodies; there would be no plain that Epicu- 
Achilles's and tortoiſes ; a greyhound would never tus“ atoms, ſince 
overtake a hero. Zeno objected this (80) ; but he 8 ws 
ſeems to have grounded his opinion only on the divi- are diviſible. is © 
ſibility of matter in inſinitum; and perhaps, will it infnitum ; and 
be ſaid, he would have ſet aſide this objection, had chat this cannot 
he conteſted with adverſaries, who admitted either ma- be _— is oy 
thematical points or atoms. I anſwer, that this ob- they $11 n m_ 
jection ſtrikes equally at the three ſyſtems. For if we fore did not apply 
ſuppoſe a road formed of indiviſible particles; and if the objection to 
we ſet the tortoiſe an hundred points before Achilles, them. JH 
he will never overtake her if ſhe goes forward. A- (82) See Arti 

. G * 2) See Arriapa, 
chilles will advance but one point every moment, Diſp. 16. Phyjic, 
ſince if he was to advance two, he would be in two Sect. 11. He 
places at the ſame time. The tortoiſe will advance 2ives into the hy- 
one point every moment, which is the leaſt ſhe can Pothefis of the 
do, nothing being leſs than a point (81). The true fuptions of moti- 
reaſon of the velocity of motion is inexplicable ; the on. He anſwers 
happieſt notion on this ſubject is to ſay, that no mo- the objeRtion 


tion is continued, and that all bodies, which ſeem to us baely, and con- 


to move, ſtop by intervals. A body, which moves e Wel 


ten times faſter than another, reſts ten times to the unanſwerable. 
other's hundred. But how well invented ſoever this Oviedo, in his 
ſubterfuge may ſeem, it is a very bad one, it being Bey of Pbiloſo- 
refuted by ſeveral ſolid reaſons, which are found in 77, 8 
all ſyſtems of Philoſophy (82). I ſhall content my nh fs beer 
ſelf with that taken from the motion of a wheel. A endeavours to re- 
wheel may be made, the diameter of which is ſo ſolve it, and ima- 
long, that the parts of the ſpoke at the greateſt diſtance Eines he can give 
from the centre, would move an hundred times faſter * new feluticn of 
. it, Cordiani nodi 
than the part fixed in the nave. Nevertheleſs the nova folutio, ſoys 
ſpokes would always continue ſtrait ; a manifeſt proof he. 
that the lower part would not be at reſt, whilſt the up- 
per part ſhould be in motion. The diviſibility iu iz- (84) in the rem» 
finitum of the particles of time, rejected above (83), as lr), Objefticn I. 
a thing viſibly falſe and contradictory, is of no uſe 


4 againſt 


the following re- 


morulæ or inter- 


ter- 
noti- 
vers 


2 F 


againſt this ſixth argument. The reader will meet 
with ſome other pretty ſubtle objections in Sextus Em- 
(34) Sext. Emp. piricus (84). ; 
Pyr. Eber. | We may ſuppoſe that Zeno Eleates combated moti- 
1 1 chat on much after this manner. I would not affirm that 
ought to be made his arguments made him believe that nothing moves; 


of the foregoing he might think otherwiſe, though he believed that 


diſputes no one refuted, nor eluded the force of them. If I 


* 


was to judge of him from my ſelf, I would affirm that 
he believed, as others do, the motion of extenſion; 
for though I find my ſelf quite incapable of reſolving 
all the difficulties which the reader has ſeen, and that 
T think that the philoſophical anſwers that may be 
made to them are far from ſolid, I nevertheleſs follow 
the common opinion. I am even perſuaded that the 
| explaining of theſe arguments may be of great ſervice 
with regard to Religion; and I here ſay the ſame with 
regard to the difficulties of motion, which Nicolle ob- 
ſerved with reſpect to diviſibility 8 « The 
advantage, which may be drawn from theſe ſpecu- 
_« lations, is not barely the acquiring of this ſort of 
« knowledge, which is pretty barren in itſelf, but it 
< is in order to learn to know the limits of our own 
% mind, and to make it confeſs, in ſpite of it ſelf, 
« that there are things which exiſt, though it is not 
able to underſtand them, For this reaſon it is fit 
« that we toil in theſe ſubtleties, in order to check 
our preſumption, and keep us from ever pre- 
fuming to oppoſe our weak knowledge to the 
© truths which the church propoſes to us, upon pre- 
% tence that we cannot underſtand them. For ſince 
4% the utmoſt vigour of the mind of man cannot com- 
* prehend the {ſmalleſt atom of matter, and is forced 
* to own, that he plainly ſees it is infinitely diviſible, 
% without being able to comprehend how this can be, 
js it not manifeſtly acting againſt reaſon, to refuſe. 
to believe the wonderful effects of the almighty 
power of God, which is of itſelf incomprehenſible, 
« for this reaſon, becauſe the human mind cannot 
485) Nicolle, © comprehend them (85). 5 | 
Art de Penſer, [H] The proofs which reaſon furniſhes us, of the ex- 
Part 4+ ch. 1. ;ftence of matter, are not evident enough to furniſh a 


= pK ec good demunſiration on that head.] There are two phi- 


this with the re- loſophical e is, which teach us, the one that nature 


mark [C] of the does noth! in vain (86) ; the other that it is vain 
article PYR= and idle o do that by ſeveral methods, which may be 
RHO, done by leſs methods with the ſame conveniency (87). 
(86) Natura nbi! BY nheſe two axioms the Carteflans I hint at may aſ- 
fruſtra facit. ſert that no >2dies exiſt; for whether they do, or do 
(87) He fir vt exiſl, Jod is equally able to communicate to us 


ene all the thoughts we have. It is no way proving that 


que commede there are bodies, to ſay that our ſenſes prove the re- 


Bari per per pau- ality of their exiſtence with the utmoſt clearneſs. 


They impoſe upon us with reſpect to all the corporeal 


68) Male. 9ualities, not excepting the magnitude, ſize and mo- 


branche, abi in- tion of bodies (88); and when we give credit to them, 


fra. pag. 70. See We are perſuaded that there exiſts out of our minds a 


Citations (66), 


great number of. colours, favours, and other beings 
and (67), above. 


which we call hardneſs, fluidity, cold, heat, &c. It 
is nevertheleſs not true, that any thing like this exiſts 
out of our minds. Wherefore then ſhould we truſt to 
our ſenſes with reſpect to extenſion ? It may probably 
be reduced to appearance, in the ſame manner as co- 
lours. Father Mallebranche having exhibited all his 
reaſons for doubting the exiſtence of bodies in the 
world, concludes as Slows, It is therefore abſolutely 
«« neceſlary, in order for us to be perfectly aſſured of 
the external exiſtence of bodies, to know God 
«© who gives us the ſenſation of them, and to be aſ- 
„ ſured, that being infinitely perfect he cannot de- 
« ceive us. For if the intelligent power, which gives 


(89) Malle- us the idea of all things, would divert itſelf, as it 


3 «« were, in repreſenting bodies to us as actually exilt- 
cement [ur le 40 ; N - 
F cnn /- ing, though there ſhould really be none, it is plain 
Recherche de la 5 

P:rite, pag. 64. He adds, that Des Cartes found no other immoveable 
Paris edit, 1678, foundation than this argument, that God would de- 
(90) Ib; ceive us, in caſe there were no bodies; but he pre- 
90 bid. Page . . . . 
68, 69. tends that this is not a demonltrative reaſon. To 


C be fully convinced that there are bodies, /ays he (90), 


66 


this would not be a difficult matter for it to do (89).“ 


communicate to our ſoul whatever it feels, and knows; and conſequently thi proofs, 
which reaſon furniſhes us of the exiſtence of matter, are not evident enough to furniſh a 
good demonſtration on that head HJ. With regard to the objections that may be 


grounded 


e it muſt be demonſtrated to us, not only that chere is 
« 2 God, and that God is not a deceiver, but alſo 
„ that God has aſſured us, that he has really created 
„bodies, which does not appear to me proved in Des 
% Cartes's works, God ſpeaks to the mind, and o- 
© bliges it to believe only two ways, by evidence and 
* by faith. I grant that faith obliges us to believe 
* that there are bodies ; but with regard to evidence, 
« it is certain it is not perfect, and that we are not 
invincibly prompted to believe the exiſtence of any 
© other being than of God and our own ſouls.” Ob- 
ſerve when he affirms, that God does not prompt us in- 
vincibly by evidences to believe that there are bodies, 
his deſign is to teach us, that the error we ſhould be in, 
in that reſpect, ought not to be aſcribed to God. This 
is rejecting Des Cartes's proof; this is ſaying that 
God would not be any ways a deceiver, though not 
a ſingle body ſhould exiſt in the nature of things. | 

A Sicilian named Michael Angelo Fardella printed 
at Venice in 1696 a Logic, in which he aſſerts the 
ſame doctrines as Father Mallebranche. Here follows | 
an extract of this book. He - endeavours (91) eſpe- (91) Fournal de 
e cially to prove, that it is very poſſible objects may Savars, for July 
© not be conformable to their ideas. He ſays he con- 30, e 
e ceives very clearly, that the author of nature may 4 tag CE 
e diſpoſe our ſenſes in ſuch a manner, that they may 

repreſent as exiſting, objects that 0 ways exiſt. ; 
Nevertheleſs (92) when he has defined the ſenſati- „. 5 
ons in the — part, pag. 96. he ſays that they 8 
ariſe in the mind on occaſion of the impreſſion which miſtaken here. 
« external bodies make on the extremity of the He erroneouſly 
„ nerves. When it is objetted to him, that if the Patel, that Mr 
6e evidence of the ſenſes is not infallible, Chriſt made of , en 
« a fool of his diſciples, when, to perſuade them that on; but it is no 
« he had a true body, he ſaid to them, Palpate & contradiftion to 
« videte quia ſpiritus caruem & ofa non habent. i. e. ee e 
(Handle me, and ſee, for a ſpirit hath not fleſh and e. roſtibla 
& bones.) He replies, that the methods of arguing there might 
«© which the Scripture commonly makes uſe of, be none; and 
« are drawn from a Logic adapted to the vul- Pevertbeleſs that 
« oar, rather than a true Logic ; whence he con- wy ran 
«« cludes, that Chriſt, in order to perſuade the Apo- ons as we fill 
« ſtles that he was not a phantom. but truly a man, have. The author 
employed ſuch a Logic as was moſt adapted to the of the Fourna/ 


a #4 
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cc capacity of the vulgar, by which the people are might have made | 


o 


uſed to perſuade themſelves that things exiſt. He an objecting 4has: 


« adds, that God is not obliged to teach us infallibly ed, viz. that ſup- 
4 that there are bodies which exiſt, and that if we poſing Chriſt ac- 
% have a more than moral certainty of this, we are commodated 


* 


„ wholly obliged to faith for it.“ Father Malle- PMif to the 


popular Logic, it 
branche's reaſons are doubtleſs very ſtrong; but I will CEL de 


preſume to ſay, that they are far leſs ſo than thoſe not be proved by 
which the reader may have ſeen above (93). I ſhould the Scripture that 
be glad to know how Mr. Arnauld would have re- there are bodies. 


s How then could 
ſuted this. No perſon was more capable than he of 580 de aſured. by 


finding the ſolution of it. He has ſhewn, in examin- faith that ther 


ing the doctrine of Father Mallebranche, that he un- are bodies? 
derſtood the art of attacking the foundation. He 


In the rem. 
ſtruck at the baſis of the opinion of his adverſary ; (93) In the rem 


[e] where the 


he ſhewing, that if there is no ſuch thing as body, we 1 Objection is 


ſhall be forced 109 admit, in God, things quite contrary Propoſed. 
to the divine nature, ſuch as the being a deceiver, or | 
ſubject to other imperfections which the light of nature (94) Arnauld, 
plainly ſhes cannot be in God (94). He employs eight 7,aue des wraies 
arguments, which father Mallebranche calls good progfs, & des fauſſees 
but very bad demonſtrations (95). 1 believe, continues Idees, page 304. 
he, hat there are bodies; but I believe it as well proved, (9j) Malle- 
and ill demonſtrated. I even believe it as demonſtrat- branche, Reporſe 
ed, but in preſuppoſing faith. He propoles to himlelf 4 e Se 
an objection, which he grounds on the vicious and im- , 


perious thoughts of the ſoul (906), and anſwers, © That fauſfes Idees, pag. 


„ . ys 321. 
it is certain the body does not act immediately upon 


«the mind, and therefore it is God alone who inſtils (96) Ibid- page 
„ immediately into the mind all thoughts good and 3*5: 
bad ; as it is he alone who impels the arm of a 
„ murtherer and impious wretch, as well as the atm 
« of the man who beſtows an alms; and that the 
„only thing which God does not do is fin, or the 
* content of the will, It is true indeed that God 
infuſes into the minds of men uſeleſs and wicked 
** thoughts 


is better ground= + 


ay 4K 
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grounded on the diſtinction of a plenum and a vacuum, and which may puzzle very 
much the modern Philoſophers, I think we may ſuppoſe with probability that he did not 


forget them [1]. As he was not a contemporary with Diogenes the Cynic, it was not 
| his 


a 
— 


thoughts only in conſequence of the laws of the 
© union of ſoul and body, and of the fin which 
* changed that union into yg r But how 

will it be poſſible for Mr. Arnauld to demonſtrate 
% (demonſtrate, I ſay) that he did not fin ten or 
twenty thouſand years ago, and that as a puniſh- 
ment for thoſe ſins, he has thoſe uneaſy thoughts, 


„ by which God chaſtiſes him, and will make him 


“ deſerve his reward, by combating what he calls 
* the impulſes of concupiſcence ? Will Mr. Arnauld 
© be able to demonſtrate, that God, who could permit 
„ fin and all the confequences, which oblige him, in 
% conſequence of the natural Laws eſtabliſhed by 
« him, to infuſe into the mind of man ſuch a multi- 
* tude of vicious and impious thoughts, could not 
„ have permitted him to fin twenty thouſand years 
« ago? Will he be able to demonſtrate, that God 
„ could infuſe into him, though he had no body, 
* troubleſome thoughts; and that in conſequence of 


the laws of union between ſoul. and body, which he 


* foreſaw, and can follow, without having formed 


any body? But though he argues ever ſo long, 1 


(08) Arnauld, 
Defenſe contre la 
Reponſe au Livre 


dies wraies & des 
Fauſſes Idees, pag. 


577, 578. 


590, 591. 


(100) Ibid, pag. 


(107) Ibid, 


{102) That is, 
according to the 
light of Philoſo- 
phy, it ſhould 
feem to imply 
conttadictions and 
impoſſibilities. 


103) In the firſt 
Obie&ion, rem. 
GC]. 


« can eaſily break the chain of his demonſtrations, 
«« by obſerving to him, that God might have had 
« defigns, which he did not think fit to communicate 
% to him (97).” Arnauld replied many things, and 
particularly what follows; that there are, in Father 
Mallebranche's anſwer, ſome extravagant propoſitions, 
evhich, if taken in a firia ſenſe, will contribute to- 


awards eftabliſhing a very dangerous ſeepticiſm (98). His 


proof is ſeen in the following paſſage (99). I de- 
* fire him to tell me what he meant, when he grant- 
„ ed, that we may look upon the following propoſi- 
«© tion as an evident principle; God is not a deceiver, 
© and it is impoſſible he ſhould take a pleaſure in de- 
* ceiving ne. Did he pretend that the evidence of 
* this principle is abſolute ; or did he imagine that 
he was reſtrained by the following condition, #/e/s 
« [ had committed ſome fin ten or twenty thouſand years 
« /ince, to puniſh which God might take a pleaſure in 
« deceiving me? If he anſwers that it is abſolute, 
„ what he ſays of that fin I might have committed ten 
or twenty thouſand years is quite foreign to the 
«« purpoſe. And if he ſhould ſay that it is not abſo- 
* flute, but reſtrained to this condition, nothing could 
«* be eaſier than to ſhew him, that this could not be 
« {aid without overthrowing the divine faith, and all 
« human ſciences. For he aſſerts, that not only the 
« divine faith, but all we know by reaſoning, is built 
* on the following principle, that God is not a de- 
i ceiver. . . . . (100) Now this principle, that God 
is not a deceiver, would not be of any uſe, if he 
« who makes uſe of it was obliged firſt to demonſtrate, 
that he did not commit any fin ten or twenty thou- 
* {and years fince. I will ſay no more of this, the 


'« conſequences of this chicane being ſo horrid and 


impious, that it is even dangerous to dwell too long 
upon them. . . . (101) Is it neceſſary that God 
ſhould have communicated his deſigns to us, to be cer- 
tain that he can never have intended to deceive us ? 
* If this be the caſe, no perſon can be ſure of it, 
and conſequently no more divine faith, nor human 
« {ciences, according to this author himſelf, as I have 
«« jult now ſhewn,” 

1 was obliged, for ſeveral reaſons, to exhibit ſome 
parts of the diſpute between theſe two famous authors ; 
and to inſert, in general, the ſeveral particulars, which 
the reader has found in this remark, For Iſt, I was o- 
bliged to prove, that there are ſome objections ſtill 
ſtronger than thoſe of Father Mallebranche. And 
indeed, if the actual exiſtence of extenſion really im- 
plies contradictions and impoſlibilities (102), as is af- 
firmed above {103), we ſhould be abſolutely forced to 
have recourſe to faith, to be convinced that there are 
bodies. Arnauld, who had diſcovered other aſylums, 
would be obliged to have recourſe only to this. II. It 
was proper, that the article of Zeno Eleates ſhould 
contain a copious account of the difficulties, which this 


Philoſopher could have propoſed againſt the hypotheſis 


of motion. III. It is of advantage to know that a 
Father of the Oratory, as illuſtrious for his piety as his 
knowledge in Philoſophy, aſſerted, that faith only can 
truly convince us of the exiſtence of bodies, Neither 
the Sorbonne, nor any other tribunal, gave him the 
leaſt trouble on that account. The inquiſitors of Italy 
did not diſturb Mr. Fardella, who laid down the ſame aſ- 
ſertion in a printed work. This ought to ſuggeſt to 
my readers, that they ought not to think it ſtrange, 
that I ſometimes ſhew, that with regard to the moſt 
myſterious points of the Goſpel, reaſon puts us to a 
ſtand ; and that then we ought to reſt fully ſatisfied 
with the light of revelation. IV. Laſtly, a conſidera- 
ble part of the particulars, which I have inſerted in 
this remark, may ſerve as a ſuppliment to another part 
of this Dictionary (104). | (io Remark 
[1] 7 think we may ſuppoſe with probability, that he LP 37 10 ati 
did not forget . . . the objjections that may be grounded, Oy. 
on the diſtinfion of a plenum & vacuum.] Mleliſſus, 
who had ſtudied under the ſame maſter with him (105), (105) That 5, 
admitted no motion, and employed the following proof. ue. 3 
If there was motion, there muſt neceſſarily be a va- i Ro 


1 Laert. lib. g. 
cuum (106); now there is no vacuum, conſequently, num. 24, 25. 


&c. This ſhews there was a great Philoſopher in g 
Zeno's time, who did not believe that motion and a (106) Ariſtot. 
plenum were conſiſtent together. Since therefore Zeno F. lib. 4. cap. 
rejected a vacuum (107), I cannot think but that he“ 2 Fs 
made uſe of the ſame proof, which Meliſſus employed (107) Diog. La- 
againſt thoſe who admitted motion. He made it his ert. lib. 9. num. 
bafineſs to oppoſe them, and employ ſeveral arguments 39 

for that purpoſe. But would have turned it in a dif- 

ferent manner from them, but not in a leſs ſpecious 

manner. If there was no vacuum, ſaid they, there 

would be no motion ; but there is motion, and there- 

fore there is a vacuum. He would have argued on a 

contrary foot, by agreeing with them on this principle, 

that motion cannot exiſt if there is an univerſal plenum; 

for, from this thefis common to them and him, he 

would have drawn a conſequence diametrically oppoſite 

to theirs. His ſyllogiſm ought to have been ſtated as 

follows. If there is motion, there would be a vacuum; 


but there is no vacuum, therefore there is no motion. 


Obſerve that when J ſaid, that his manner of reaſoning 

would have been no leſs ſpecious than theirs, I meant 

this only, with regard to ſuch Philoſophers as are per- 

fectly capable of comprehending the reaſons againſt 

the vacuum. I know very well, that, with reſpect to 

the common people, it was a paradox almoſt as ſtrange 

to deny a vacuum as to deny motion, Anaxagoras 

found the common people ſo ſtrongly prejudiced in 

favour of the exiſtence of a vacuum, that he had re- 

courſe to ſome trivial experiments, to deſtroy this falſe | 
prepoſſeſſion. Ariſtotle (108), in the chapter where he (108) Ariſtot. 
obſerves this, alledges ſome of the arguments that Phe. lib. 4 
were employed to prove a vacuum. Theſe are not of f 7· Textu 51 


any ſtrength; and he refutes them well enough in the 


following chapter. Gaſſendi has given all the ſtrength 
he poſſibly could to the experiments and reaſons, which 
favour the doctrine of Epicurus with regard to a va. 
cuum (109) ; but he ſays nothing that is convincing ; ( rog) Gaflend. 
and the weakneſs of every part of his argument is *, 1 


ſhewn in A+? de Penſer (110), I nevertheleſs am of —— . 


opinion, that our Zeno was formidable on this topic; p. 192, G. 


he was ſo ſubtle and vehement a Logician, that he was 

capable of perplexing and confounding ſuch a ſubject; (779) A 4 

and it is no ways probable that he neglected to do it. _ 8. e 5 
But had he known what is aſſerted by many excel- =D 329, C 

lent Mathematicians of this age (111), he might have ſe. 

made dreadful havock, and aifamed an air of triumph. 

Theſe ſay, that there muſt neceſſarily be a vacuum; (111) Huygens, 

and that, were it otherwiſe, the motion of the planets, Sir Iſaac New- 

and that which follows, would be inexplicable and , 1925 

impoſſible. I was told by a great Mathematician, who 

reaped great advantage from the converſation and 

works of Sir Iſaac Newton, that it is now no longer a 

controverted point, ſuppoſing a plenum, whether motion 

be poſſible ; that the falſity and impoſſibility of this 

propoſition has not only been proved, but demonſtrated 

mathematically ; and that any one who ſhall hereafter 


2 deny 


de vrai: & des 


Z E 


N 


his Lecture which was refuted by walking up and down: The method, which this 
Diogenes employed to invalidate the reaſons of the Philoſopher, who endeavoured to prove 
there was no ſuch thing as motion, is univerſally admired, He took a turn up and 


deny a vacuum, will deny a thing that is as clear as 
the ſun. He affirmed that the vacuum takes up infi- 
nitely more ſpace than bodies, in ſuch bodies as weigh 
the moſt ; and therefore that in the air, for inſtance, 
there are not more particles than there are great cities 
AzcvMrENTS on the earth. We doubtleſs are greatly obliged to the 
againſt a vacuum. Mathematics on this occaſion, they demonſtrating the 
exiſtence of a thing, which is contrary to the moſt evi- 
dent notions we have in the underſtanding ; for if there 
is any nature, the eſſential properties of which we 
Clearly know, it is extenſion, We have a clear and 
diſtin& idea of it, whereby we know, that the eſſence 
of extenſion conſiſts in the three dimenſions ; and that 
the properties or attributes inſeparable from extenſion, 
are diviſibility, mobility and impenetrability. If theſe 
ideas are falſe, deceitful, chimerical and illuſive, is 
there any notion or idea in cur minds, which we ought 
not to conſider as a vain phantom, or a thing we ought 
to diſtruſt ? Can the demonſtrations which prove a 


vacuum remove our diſtruſt ? Are they more evident 


than the idea which ſhews us, that a foot of extenſion 
may change its place, and cannot be, in the ſame 
Place, but a foot of extenſion ? Though we ſearch into 
all the inmoſt receſſes of our minds, we ſhall not there 
find any idea of an immoveable, indivifible, and pene- 
trable extenſion. Nevertheleſs if there is a vacuum, 
an extenſion muſt exiſt, which has all theſe three at- 
tributes eſſentially. It is not a ſmall difficulty, to be 
forced to admit the exiſtence of a nature, whereof we 
have no idea, and which is repugnant to our cleareſt 
ideas. But here follow many other more conſiderable 
inconveniencies. Is this vacuum, this immoveable indi- 
viſible, and penetrable extenſion, a ſubſtance or a mode? 
It muſt be one of the two; the adequate diviſion of 
Being or Exiſtence comprehending only theſe two points. 
If it is a mode, the ſubſtance of it muſt be defined to 
us, which can never be done. If it be a ſubſtance, 
I would afk whether it be created or uncreated? If it 
is created, it may periſh, though the bodies from which 
It is really diſtin& do not ceaſe to exiſt. But it is ab- 
ſurd and contradictory to ſuppoſe that a vacuum, that 
is a ſpace diſtin from bodies ſhould be deſtroyed ; 
and that nevertheleſs the bodies ſhould be diſtant one 
from the other, as they might be after the deſtruction 
of the vacuum. If the ſpace diſtin& from bodies 1s 
an uncreated ſubſtance, it will follow, either that it 1s 


God, or that God is not the only ſubſtance which ex- 


iſts neceſſarily, Which fide ſoever we might incline 
to in this alternative, we ſhould be confounded. 'The 
latter is a formal, and the former (at leaſt) a material 
impiety ; every extenſion being compoſed of diſtin 
parts, and conſequently ſeparate one from the other; 
the conſequence of which would be, that if God 1s ex- 
tended, he would not be a ſimple, immutable, and pro- 
perly infinite being, but an aſſemblage of Beings, ens 
fer. agregationem, each whereof would be finite, tho' 
all of them together would be unbounded. It would 
be like the material world, which, in the Carteſian 
Hypotheſis, has infinite extenſion. And as to ſuch as 
| ſhould pretend to aſſert, that God may be extended 
without being material or corporeal ; and ſhould aſ- 
gn his fimplicity as a reaſon for this; a ſolid refuta- 
tion of them is found 'in a work of Arnauld, out of 
which 1 ſhall quote only the following words. ** So 
far ought we to be from believing, becauſe of God's 
«« ſimplicity, that he may be extended, that all the 
«© Divines have acknowledged, after St. Thomas, 
“that it is a neceſſary conſequence of God's ſimpli- 


(122) Arnaud, city, that he cannot be extended (112).” Will any 


Defenſe contre 1a one ſay after the ſchoolmen, that ſpace is, at moſt, no 
Reponſe au Livres more than the privation of body; that it has no reali- 
ty ; and that a vacuum, properly ſpeaking, is no- 
thing? But this is ſo unreaſonable an aſſertion, that 
all the modern Philoſophers, who declare for a vacuum, 
have abandoned it, how convenient ſoever it might be 
957% Gaſſendi, in other reſpects. Gaſſendi was far from having re- 
6. Seek. 1. courſe to ſo abſurd an bypotheſis (113) ; he choofing 


lib. 2. cap. 1. 


fauſſes Idecs, pag. 
360. 5 


pag. 182, rather to plunge himſelf in a dreadful abyſs ; I mean 
to conjecture, that all beings are neither ſubſtances 


Voi, X. 


down 


nor accidents; and that all ſubſtances are not ſpi - 
rits or bodies; and to rank the extenſion of ſpace a- 
mong thoſe beings which are neither corporeal, ſpiri- 
tual, nor ſubſtance, nor accident. Locke, thinking it 
would not be poſſible for him to define a vacuum, ne- 
vertheleſs gives us clearly to underſtand, . that he took 
it for a poſitive being (114). He has too much judg- 
ment and knowledge not to know, that non-entity 
cannot be extended in length, breadth and depth. 
Hartſoeker was ſenſible of this truth. There is no 
vacuum in nature, lays he (115) ; this abe ought to ad- 
mit without difficulty, becauſe it is altogether contradictory 
to conceive a mere non-entity, having ſuch properties as 
can only ſuit ſomething real. But if it be contradictory 
for non-entity to have extenſion, or any other quality 
(116), it is no leſs contradictory to ſay, that extenſion 
is a ſimple being, ſince it contains things, of which we 
may truly deny what we may truly 2firm of ſome other 


2 af 
 « A. © 


(114) Locke's 
E/ley en Humati 
Underſtanding, 
beok 2. ch. 13. 
pag» m. 188, 189. 


(115) Hartſoe ker 
Principes de Pby- 


fique, page 4+ 


(7 16) Nen entis 


nulla ſunt accider- 
tia, is as evident 
a common notion 


particulars included in it. The ſpace occupied by the ſun «; any. 


is not the ſame with that which the moon fills up ; for if 
the ſun and moon filled the ſame ſpace, thoſe two planets 
would be in the ſame place, and be penetrated one with 
the other; ſince two things cannot be penetrated with a 
third, without being penetrated among one another 
(117). It is moſt clearly evident, that the ſun and 
moon are not in the ſame place. We may therefore 
truly aſſert, with regard to the ſpace of the ſun, that 
it is penetrated with the ſun, which may be truly de- 
nied with reſpect to the ſpace penetrated by the moon: 
here then we have two portions of ſpace really diſtinct 
one from the other, ſince they receive two contradicto- 
ry denominations, of being penetrated, and not pene- 


(119) Rue proce 
frantur cum ung 
tertio penetrantur 
inter ſe. 


trated, with the ſun. This plainly refutes thoſe wo 


dare aſſert, that ſpace is nothing but God's immenſity; 
and it is certain that the divine immenſity could not 
be the place of bodies, without giving occaſion to con- 
clude, that it 1s compoſed of as many parts really dil- 
tint, as there are bodies in the world. It would 
be to no purpoſe to alledge that infinity has no parts, 
which muſt neceſſarily be falſe with reſpect to all in- 
finite numbers, ſince number eſſentially includes ſeveral 
unities : nor will it be more reaſonable to ſay, that 
incorporeal extenſion is wholly contained in its ſpace, 
and likewiſe wholly contained in each part of its ipace 
(118) ; for not only this is a thing,of which we have no 
idea, and which claſhes with the ideas we have of ex- 


tenſion ; but which would alſo prove that all bodies fill 


the ſame ſpace, fince each could not take up its own, 
if the divine extenſion was entirely penetrated with 
each body, numerically the ſame with the ſun and earth. 
Arnauld has ſolidly refuted thoſe who aſſert, that God 
is diffuſed in infinite ſpaces (119). 


From this ſpecimen of the difficulties that may be 
raiſed againſt a vacuum, the reader may eaſily con- 


ceive, that our Zeno would be much more formidable, 


in this age, than he was in his own. It can no longer 
be doubted, would he ſay, that if there be a total pie- 
num, motion would be impoſſible. This impoſſibility 
has been proved mathematically. He would be far 
from diſputing againſt theſe demonſtrations, but would 
admit them as indiſputable ; he would endeavour ſolely 


to ſhew that a vacuum is impoſſible, and he would 


oblige his opponent to fall into abſurdities. He would 
defeat them which way ſoever they might turn them- 
ſelves ; would plunge them into a ſeries of perplexities 
by his dilemmas ;. make them loſe ground whitherſo- 
ever they retired ; and if he did not quite filence them, 
he would force them, at leaſt, to conteſs, that they do 
not know nor underſtand what they talk about. 7 
any one aſk me, ſays Mr. Locke (120), What this ſpace, 
1 ſpeak of, i:? 1will tell him, chen be tells me what 
his extenſion is. . . . Either this ſpace ts ſomething, or 
nothing; if nothing be between two bodies, they muſt 
neceſſarily touch ; if it be allowed to be ſomething, 
they aſk, whether it be body or ſpirit ? To which I an- 
fever by another queſtion, Wha told them, that there was, - 
or could be nothing but ſolid beings. . . it be de- 
manded (as uſually it is) whether this ſpace, wiid of 
body, be ſubſtance or accident, 1 ſhall readily anſwer, J 


know 
7 


(118) Teta in 
toto & tata in 


fingults partibas. 


This is what the 
Schoolmen aſflert 
with regard to 
the preſence of 
the ſoul in the 
human body, and 
the preſence of 
the angels in cer- 
tain places. 


(1 19) Arnauld, 


Letter 8 and 9 to 


Father Maile- 
branche. See par- 
ticularly p. 171, 
& ſeg. and pag. 
210, & ſeg. The 
reader may alſo 


conſult the Book 


of Peter Petit a 
Phy ſician of Pa- 
ris, de extenſione 
anime & rerum 


inc ot parearum na- 


tura; and Mr. 
de la Chambre's 
Anſwer to him, 
publiſhed at Paris 
in 1666, in 4to, 
intitled, Defenſe 
de extenſion & 
des parties libres 
de ame, All the 
arguments which 
he alledges to 
ſhew that fpiritu- 
ality and extenſi- 
on can exiſt to- 
gether are ſo 
weak, that they 
only ferve to 


ſhew the falſity of 


his aſſertion. 


(120) Loeke's 

ay on Human 
; 5p nding, 
vb! ſupra: 
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down the ſchool, and thought this was ſufficient to prove the falſity of the ſeveral argu- 
ments advanced by the Philoſopher in queſtion 3 but it is certain that there is much 
more ſophiſtry in ſuch an anſwer, than in the arguments of our Zeno [XK]. I do not 


know not : hor (hall be aſhamed to own My ignorance, 
till they that aſt, ſhew me a clear diſtin idea of _ 
flance (121). Since ſo great a Metaphyſician as Mr. 
Locke, after having meditated ſo long on theſe ſub- 
jects, is reduced to the neceſſity of anſwering the quel- 
tions of the Carteſians, no otherwiſe than by queſtions 
which he Tooks upon as ſtill more obſcure, and more 
perplexed than thoſe ; we . may ſuppoſe that the ob- 
jections propoſed by Zeno cannot be reſolved ; and we 


believe 


real ſpace. The Spinoziſts would not deny, but that 
each of thoſe particles is a particular ſubſtance diſtinct 
from the ſubſtance of all the reſt. And thus they would 
abandon their ſyſtem, by their own axioms, if they 
once owned that there is a vacuum. | 

III. The laſt conſequence I will draw is, that the 
diſputes concerning a vacuum have furniſhed a ſpeci- 
ous argument for denying, that extenſion has a real 


ANA proof 
againſt the real 

exiſtence of ex- 
tenſion, 


may ſafely conjecture that he would addreſs his adver- 
ſaties in manner following: You fly to the hypotheſis 
of a vacuum, when you are drove from that of motion 
and a plenum ; but you cannot ſupport yourſelf in the 
hypotheſis of a vacuum, the impoſſibility of which is 
demonſtrated to you. Learn a better method how to 
ek,rtricate yourſelf ; that which you make choice of is 
to avoid one precipice by throwing yourſelf into ano- 
ther. Follow me, and I will ſhew you a better way; 
do not conclude, from the impoſſibility of a motion in 
plenum, that there is a vacuum ; conclude rather from 
the impoſſibility of a vacuum that there is no motion, 
that is, no real motion; or, at moſt, an appearance 
of motion, or an ideal and intelligible motion. The 


(122) Ariſtot. dicunt, qui quidem & locum hoc idem aſſerunt efſe (122). 
Phyjic. lib. 4. 

"7 been ſaid. | | | ag 
| T. The firſt is, that Zeno's diſpute could not be 
wholly uſeleſs; for if he miſſed his main deſign, viz. 
to prove there is no ſuch thing as motion, he would 
ſtill have the advantage of ſtrengthning the hypotheſis 
of the Aratalepſia, or the incomprehenſibility of all 
things. The demonſtrations of our modein Mathema- 
ticians, that there is à vacuum, have fhewn them, 
that a motion in plenum is incomprehenſible. They 
therefore admitted the ſuppoſition of a vacuum: it is 
not but they found it involved in ſeveral inconceivable 
and inexplicable difficulties; but as they were to make 
choice between two incomprehenſible ſyſtems, they 
preferred that which leaſt ſhocked them. They even 
choſe rather to ſatisfy themſelves with regard to the 
mechanical, than the metaphyſical part; and even 
neglected the phyſical difficulties which perplex them, 
the following for inſtance : It is not poſſible to ac- 
count for the reſiſtance of air and water, if there be 
a ſo little matter and ſo much vacuum in thoſe two por- 
(i123) Leibaitz tions of the world. Other Mathematicians (123) alſo 
and de Volder, a deny a vacuum; it is not but they were ſenſible of 
famous Profe flor the (difficulties which obliged others to admit it; but 
ol Philolopty they were more ſtruck with the dreadful perplexities 

and Mathematics *: -. e ue 
in the Univerſity Which are found in this ſuppoſition ; they did not be- 
of Leyden. lieve, that, becauſe of theſe difficulties, it was proper 
4 to renounce the clear ideas we have of the nature of 
ah eb extenſion, Obſerve that ſome of the greateſt Philoſo- 
(124) See in ci- phers (124) do not believe, that we know either what 
r extenſion or ſubſtance are; and in this manner they 
ee HO” are obliged to expreſs themſelves, ſo long as they be- 
lieve a vacuum. This is no ſmall matter of triumph 
to Zeno, and all the reſt of the Acatalepticks; for 
whilſt a diſpute is carried on, whether we know or are 
ignorant of the nature of ſubſtance, and that of mat- 
ter, this will be an indication that we comprehend 
nothing; and that we ſhall never be certain that we 
hit the mark ; or that the objects of our minds are 
like to the idea we conceive of them. 

SI NOA s II. I ſhall obſerve by the way, that the hypotheſis 
tem incompati- of a vacuum is the belt adapted in the world to deſtroy 
vie with a Valli» Spinoza's ſyſtem. And indeed, if there are two kinds 
ets of extenſion ; the one ſimple, indiviſible and penetra- 
ble; and the other compounded, diviſible and impene- 
trable, there muſt neceſſarily be more than one ſub- 
ſtance in the univerſe. This is inferred the better, as 
impenetrable ſubſtance would not be a perfect continui- 
ty, but an aſſemblage of particles entirely ſeparated one 
from the other, and ſurrounded with a large incorpo- 


exiſtence out of our underſtandings. Tt has been con- 
ceived, by the diſputes which have been carried on 
againſt the Carteſians who deny the. poſſibility of a 
vacuum, that extenſion is a being that can have no 
bounds. The conſequence of this muſt therefore be, 
either that there is no ſuch thing as body in nature, or 
that there is an infinite number of them. We cannot 
deſtroy one without annihilating all the reſt, nor pre- 
ſerve the ſmalleſt without preſerving all the reſt: we ne- 
vertheleſs know by evident ideas, that when two things 
are really diſtin, the one may be preſerved or de- 
ſtroyed, and the other not be ſo ; for as whatever is 
really diſtin& from a thing is accidental to it; and as 
every thing may be preſerved without that which is 
accidental to it, it follows, that the body A, really 
diſtin from the body B, may continue to exiſt, tho 
the body B does not ſubſiſt ; and that the preſervation 
of the body A does not infer the preſefyation of the 
body B. Tonge EAC ifw © yiveras % anoyveras 
Xwgis rug TS vrroxepire Pogas, Accidens eff quod 


adefl atque abeſt fine ſubjecti interitu (125). If this is (2 


true of accidents which are the modes of ſubſtance, as Iſag· cap. 5 


Porphyrius underſtands it here, it is fill truer of an 
accidental ſubſtance with regard to the reſt, as it is 
diſtin from their eſſential attributes. Obſerve that 


the ſchoolmen make a great difficulty here, upon pre- 


tence that blackneſs cannot be ſeparated from a Black- 
moor; for which reaſon they have recourſe to the 
diſtinction between mental ſeparation and real ſe- 

ration. But this is a mere illufion ; for the 
ſubject of the blackneſs of a Blackmoor is mat- 
ter, which would not periſh, though the body of 
the man in queſtion ſhould be calcined. This con- 
ſequence, which appears ſo clear and conformable 
to the common notions, cannot however ſuit the ſubject 
in queſtion ; and we cannot ſuppoſe that all the bodies 


contained in a room periſh, and that the four walls are 


preſerved ; for in this caſe there would remain the 
ſame diſtance between them as before ; now this di- 
ſtance, ſay the Carteſians, is nothing but body. Their 
doctrine ſeems therefore to combat the ſovereign li- 
berty of the Creator, and the unlimited power which 
belongs to him over all his works. He ought to enjoy 
a full right or power of creating few or many, accord- 
ing to his will and pleaſure, and to preſerve or deſtroy 
this or the other as he might think proper. The Car- 
teſians might anſwer, that he may deſtroy every body 
in particular, provided he makes another of the ſame 
ſze; but is not this preſcribing bounds to his liberty? 
Is it not reducing him to ſuch a kind of captivity, 
as obliges him neceſſarily to create a new body every 
time he would deftroy another ? Such are the difficul- 
ties, which it is impoſſible to remove, except by ſup- 
poſing that extenſion and body are the ſame thing, 
ut they may all be retorted againſt thoſe who pro- 
pole them tu Des Cartes, if at the ſame time they 
acknowledge a ſpecial extenſion really exiſting, and 
diſtin from matter. This extenſion cannot be finite: 
one part of it cannot be deſtroyed without reproducing 
another &c. But if the natwie of extenſion, whether 
penetrable or impenetrable, is neceſſarily attended 
with fuch great inconveniencies, the ſhorteſt way is 
to ſay, that it can exiſt only in our minds. 
[X] There is much more ſopbiſtry in Diogenes's am 
fever, than in the arguments of our Zeno.) Tledg To 
gimovTa, TL Kine UK ie, gg e gd Te. 


Dicente ſibi quodam non eſſe motum, exurgens ambula- 


bat (126). i. e. A certain perſon telling him that (126) Diog. La- 
* there was no ſuch thing as motion, he roſe up and ert. lib, &. uum. 
«© walked.” This is all we find on this head on 39 


Diogenes Laertius. This circumſtance, as the reader 
2 | nds, 
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q) See citation believe that he taught, as ſome affirm (a), that matter is compoled of mathematical 
(135) 10% points; I ſhould rather ſuppoſe that he affirmed it could not be compoſed of it (e). I (4) Se Ariftotel, 


muſt not omit, that he ſubmitted with leſs patience to flanders, than to the cr 


finds, is related here with great ſimplicity, but mo- 
dern authors have amplified it a little. Vulgo etiam 
fertur Diogenes, cum negari d Zenone motum lo- 
calem audiſſet, illic) ſurrexiſſe, & itu redituque aligus - 
ties magna feſtinatione' replicata inambulaſſe; & roga- 
10, quis eum ſubit) enthuſiaſmus perculiſſet, reſpondiſſe: 
(127) Libertus Zenonem refello (127). i. e. © It is alſo commonly 
Fromondus, de 4 reported, that Diogenes hearing Zeno deny local 
compoſetione conte e motion, inſtantly roſe up, and walked backwards 
wm «© and forwards ſeveral times with great ſpeed ; and 
« being aſked, what ſudden enthuſiaſm had ſeized 
« him, he replied, I am refuting Zeno. They have 
named the Philoſopher who denied motion ; have em- 
belliſned the circumſtances of the practical anſwer, 
and made it the ſubject of declamations, for the uſe 
of young Rhetoricians. I am ſurprized that Sextus 
Empiricus did not condeſcend to name the perſon 
who thus refuted the objections againſt the exiſtence 


of motion. The thing he tells us more particularly 


is, that a Cynic employed this method of refuting 
them. Tantra To XK; r nde S. N ο , Tov HATE 
(128) Sextus TI xu No, OHWT WY DEereTATHOEY (128). 1. E. 


FEpwpiricus, Py-- 4 A diſcourſe againſt motion being propoſed to this 


1bon, Hy pappe. « Philoſopher, he ſaid nothing, but walked up and 
lib. 2. Cape 22: 4% down.“ In another place he writes as follows: 
„„ rd Kuyitay Tis sgorndels xar Ye KIVY Tews 
Abryov, S amergivalo avirn o x Ha dice rey 9 
Out Ths be g,Lðůꝶʒjʒ amagiras, ir dragrxri ig n ul. 
(129) Ibid. lib, „nie (129). i. e. © A diſcourſe againſt motion being 
3. cap. 8. pag» *©* propoſed to one of the Cynics, he made no an- 
—_— wer, but riſing up, walked about, ſhewing by ex- 
„ perience that there is ſuch a thing as motion.“ It 
were better to name no perſon, than to affirm that 
Diogenes the Cynic, and Zeno Eleates were the ac- 
tors on this occaſion. This chronological error is in- 
(130) Diogenes excuſable (130). The Jeſuits of Conimbra have a- 
the Cynic lived a ſeribed it to Simplicius without refuting it; they giv- 
2 a i ing, in this particular, into the vulgar error.  Certe, 
3 ſay they (131), hec Lenonis tam abſurda opinia null 
melius quam experientie * iffius argumento refellitur. 


(zi) Conimbri- a Diogenes Cynicus fecit, ut refert Simplicius hoc in 


cenſas, in PJ. Ji ento c 2. & lib. 8. comment. 25. Nam cum 
2%, = Pl Nes comments 53. & ; 


eee Zenonis rationes aliquands audiſſet, ſarrexit, nec aliter 
118. guam coram ambulands reſpondit. 1. e. This very 
* abſurd opinion of Zeno is not refuted by any better 
„argument than experience. This Diogenes the 

„ Cynic did, as Simplicius tells us in his Commentary 

« 53, and Book 8, Comment. 25. For Diogenes 

« hearing Zeno arguing againſt motion, roſe up, and 

* made no other anſwer to him than by walking 

% about.” They have not committed the other error 

which is ſo common; they not ſughoſing that the 

Zeno who denied motion, and whoſe erguments Ari- 


ſtotle examines, was the chief of the Stoics, they 
_ (132) Ibid, in, ſaying (132) expreſly that it was Zeno Eleates. Here 


ch. . pag. 145. follows a paſſage that is full of errors. Continuum ex 


partibus indiviſfibilibus couſtare contra Ariſtotelem con- 


flanter defendebat Lend Stoicorum Princeps, quem ducem 
funt ſequuti ex Philoſophis Democritus, & Leucippus. 
Ex Thealogis antiquis May, in 2. diſt. 2. quæſt. 5, 
Gerardus apud Tarialetum hac lib. queſt. 1. & Agi 
dius diſcipulus D. Tom. lib. 1. de generat. quaft. 8. 


(133) Franciſcus citatus @ Veracrux G. Phyſic. ſpeculat. 1. (133). i. e. 


d: Oviedo, PA, „Leno, the head of the Stoic Philoſophers, aſſerted 
Controv. 1. page 4% conſtantly in oppoſition to Ariſtotle, that matter 
"34: col. if. conſiſted of indiviſible parts: he was followed, in 
* this particular, by the Philoſophers Democritus and 
«« Leucippus ; and, among the old Divines, by May, 
“ Gerardus, and Egidius (Giles) St. Thomas's diſ- 
« Ciple.” There is no room to doubt but that the 
author, in this paſſage, hinted at the ſame Zeno 
whom Ariſtotle refuted Chap. 9. Book 6. of his 
Phyſirs. But it does not appear, that Zeno Eleates 
taught that matter conſiſted of indiviſible parts. He 
contented himſelf with taking advantage of the con- 
tiary docttrine, to ſhew that motion is impoſſible. He 
even ſaid, that an indiviſible body does not differ from 
(134) Atiſt. nom entity (134) ; and we ſhall ſhew below, that he 
Mctapbyſ, lib. 3. did not admit of any compoſition in the univerſe. 
% + Nevertheleſs he is conſidered as the author of the late 


. Meta b. lib. 5 
uelties m.. 


which 


ſect who aſſerted; that mathematical points compoſe 
matter (135). It would be more natural to aſcribe (135) Arriaga, 
this ſentiment to Pythagoras, and Plato, as Derodon and ag bundred 


, > Spaniſh School- 
has done ; relying, with regard to Pythagoras, on the OT ne call 


teſtimony of Sextus Empiricus, and, with reſpect to thoſe Zenoniſts, 


Plato, on the teſtimony of Ariſtotle (136). But what who affert that 
a blunder was it to mention Democritus and Leucippus Matter 1» com- 
as the ſounders of the Stoics ! He ought to have known daggers mob 
that Leucippus preceded Democritus, and that both of ed parts; an opi- 


them lived ſeveral Olympiads before the chief of the nion very differ- 


Stoics, Not to mention that their atoms form a very ent from that of 


different ſyſtem from that which is aſcribed to the Ze- e Atomiſts 

noniſts with regard to the compoſition of matter. (136) Derodon, 
Be this as it will, the anſwer of Diogenes the P!/Þut- de Atomit, 

Cynic to the Philoſopher who denied motion, is the Ps. 2 buy | 

ſophiſm which the Logicians call i2norationem elenchi. ene. ti 

It is departing from the ſtate of the queſtion ; for this adv. Mathem. & 

Philoſopher did not reſpe& apparent motion; he did Arif lib. 1. de 

not deny but that there ſeemed ſuch a thing as mo- Cefar. Text). 

tion to man; but he aſſerted that nothing, in reality, 

moves ; and this he proved by ſome very ſubtle and 

extremely puzzling reaſons. Sextus Empiricus ſpoke 

as follows of the Sceptics. Oœe, wiv yat int ror; 

Paivopivois Jof givers Kivnow* ooo M int TW Qing 2 

cop Nyw ùmπνjs IN (137). i. e. There is a (137) Sext. 

** motion apparently, but not according to Philoſo- — 5 3 

„ phy.” To what purpoſe then is walking about or cap. 8 

jumping ? Is this to prove any thing more than the | 

appearance of motion ? Was this the buſineſs in que- 

ſtion ? Did the Philoſopher deny it? Not in the leaſt. 

He was not fo itupid as to deny ocular phænomena; 

but he aſſerted that the teſtimony of the ſenſes ought 

to be ſacrificed to the reaſoning faculty. See Ariſtotle, 


who informs us, that ſome ancient Philoſophers hav- 


ing diſcovered arguments to reject entirely the plu- 
rality of parts, the diviſibility and mobility of the 
world, had afterwards conſidered the depoſition of 
the ſenſes as nothing. Ex 41 „ rer Tay Ad ywv, 
UAcgCavTis Thy daiogeow K) Wapidovrrs UTI, dg TW 
A 75 deo 4αο ον , el. OuT; To Tay ty, 9 Xu. 
9 &mugw iviu. Ob baſee igitur rationes nonnulli ſenſum 
prætertuntes, deſpicienteſque quaſi rationem ſequi ducem 


oporteat, univerſum ipſum, unum & immobile & in- 


nitum eſe afjerunt (138). The ancient Philoſophers (138) Ariſt. de 
hinted at by him here are Parmenides and Meliſſus. Cenerat. & Cer- 
We muſt ſuppoſe that Zeno Eleates retained all the 8. 4 N Os weer 
ſubſlance of his maſter Parmenides's doctrine. Plu- . 395. 
tarch, having ſaid that Parmenides admitted the eter- 

nity and immutability of all things, adds, that Zeno 

Eleates particularized nothing, and ſeemed to waver in 

uncertainty. IM jy e kET Ne rnmrognot Jt weg 

T&Twy ins anion, Nihil hoc in genere ſingulare vulga- 

vit ſed ancipiti fere dubitationis &ſtu fluctuawvit (139). (139) Plut. in 
But others declare (140), that he, with Xenophanes, ar 2 
Parmenides and Meliſſus, taught the unity and incor- Fwy 45 18. 
. ne of all things, and the imperſection of the x, cap. 8. p. 23. 
teſtimony of the ſenſes. He had not humility enough 

to adhere to his maſter's principles without making 
ſome change in them, for we {ſee his innovations in 
a work (141) that is aſcribed to Ariſtotle. But this 
did not hinder his believing that there is no ſuch thing 17. pag. 756. 
as generation; ſo that by a neceſſary conſequence of 


(140) Ariſtot.' 
de Philoſ. lib. 8. 
apud Euſebium, 


his principle, it was incumbent on him to oppoſe (141) Intitled, d 


2 . _ NXenopbane, Ze» 
the motion, diviſibility and compolition of exten- ©". Wig 


ſion &c. | | 
The reader may have ſeen in the article Xeno- 
phanes, that the author of the art of thinking has 
cenſured Ariſtotle, in favour of Parmenides and Me- 
liſſus. Endeavours have been long uſed to jultify 
them, by putting a favourable conſtruction on their 
opinion, and giving a ſtrong air of conformity with 
the orthodox doctrine concerning the nature of God; 
but in all probability Ariſtotle deſerves no blame on 
this occaſion. He underſtood very well, and related 
exactly what they taught, and conſequently we ought 
to believe that their ſyſtem was a kind of Spinozilm. 
There is no room for ſuppoſing (142) that they ex- bg By wag 
N eſuits of 
preſſed themſelves by enigmas or emblems ; for the Conimbra do this, 
particular tenet of the unity and immutability of all ia py, Arip. 
things was a conſequence of ſeveral clear and evident lib. 1. cap, 7. page 
principles. m-. 93+ 


Empiricus, lib. 9g. 


ibid. lib, 14. cap. 
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which were inflicted on his body. He was 


principles. See the article XENOPHANES. It 

was therefore in good earneſt, as a ſyſtematical doc- 

trine, and not as a witty conceit, that they denied 

motion, and aſſerted that its exiſtence was only in the 

mind. Here follow the names of ſome Apologiſts for 

(143) Conimbri- theſe Philoſophers (143). Si prædicti Philofophi ſuum 

cenſes, ibid. See 7//ud dogma ad hujus tam recondite veritatis intelligen- 

1 8 tiam retulere (144), non mods reprebendendi non ſunt, ſed 

caps 8. magnopere etiam commendandi. Certè Parmenidem de- 

| fendit, atque interpretatur Simplicius, hoc in libro ad 

(744) That is to zextum 6. Beſſario, 2. libro contra Calumniatorem Pla- 

22 in den - ont; capite 3. & Nicolaus Cuſa, in lib. de filiatione 

nitate, ſunt om- * i 31 75 4 

nia immenſurare? Dei. Lege etiam pro eadem re Eugubinum, lib. 3. de 

& unics, fut in perenni Philoſophia cap. 6. & 7. & F. Mirandulum 

monade omnts nu- lib. 6. de examine vanitatis, cap. 1. 1. e. If the 

22 „ Philoſophers above cited had referred that tenet. of 

oe lines 1 6 ©* theirs to the following hidden truth, iz. that the 

ipſe, & ad aum divine goodneſs contains all things in an immea- 

initium, 2 gzo ** ſurable degree, and ſolely ; as all number is includ- 

proceſſere, cenjunc= a ed in an uniform manner in unity; and as all lines, 

'@ © copulaiz « being united in one centre whence they proceeded, 
Sontinentyrs | 8 0 5 

gare contained in that centre) they not only would 

„ deſerve to paſs uncenſured, but merit the higheſt 

«« applauſe. It is certain that Simplicius defends and 

*< interprets Parmenides in that book text 6 ; Beſlario, 

% in the ſecond book againſt the ſlanderer of Plato, 

*< chap. 3; and Nicholas Cuſa, in his book concern- 

ing the filiation of God. Read alſo on the ſame 

0 ſubject Eugubinus, Book 3. chap. 6, 7. of the per- 


ZENO, an Epicurean Philoſopher, and 


right down angry with a man who railed at 
him; and finding people wonder at his indignation, he replied, If 7 Was inſenſible to 
0 Diog. Laer: conſure, I ſhould be equally ſo with reſpef to praiſe (F). Such an anſwer is unworthy of 


lib. 9. num. 29. 


pag. 566, a Philoſopher, 


« petual Philoſophy ; and Mirandula, Book 6. ch. 1. 
© on the examination of vanity.” 5 
From all that has been here ſaid the reſult is, that 
Diogenes's anſwer was mere ſophiſtry, and at the 
ſame time ſuch as might naturally obtain the applauſe 
of the perſons preſent. This was a ſcoffing anſwer, 
but it is my opinion that the Philoſopher whom it 
concerned deſpiſed it. He poſſibly might laugh very 
heartily at it, in which he was a 1 times hap- 
pier than Diodorus the Sophiſt, Who was not in a con- 
dition to laugh, when his Lectures, againſt the exiſtence 
of motion, were attacked by a malicious irony. He 
had put out his ſhoulder, and thereupon went to He- 
rophilus the Phyſician, to get it ſet. Vou do not 
know what you are talking about, replied Herophilus 
to him: how! your ſhoulder diſlocated ; impoſſible, 
for it did not remove out of the place where it was, 
nor where it was not. This was one of the Sophiſt's 
reaſons for oppoſing motion. If a body, ſaid he, was 
to move, it would do this either in the place 'where it 
is, or is not. But it does not move, neither in the 
place where it is, (for if it is there, it does not come 
out of it;) nor in the place where it is not; for it 
can neither ſuffer nor act where it is not. Upon this 
Diodorus, not being at that time in a condition to 1 
reliſh that Logic, deſired Herophilus not to think of (145) Sextus 
his arguments, but to give him the remedy he want- 2 mer. 
ed (1450. a | [ypotyp. lib. 2. 


Cap. 22. | 


born in Sidon, maintained very gloriouſly 


(a) Seethe te. the honour of his ſect, he acquiring very great reputation (a). Among other diſciples 


2 * of his were Cicero and Pomponius Atticus 


[4] Among other diſciples of his were Cicero and 

Pomponius Atticus.) Here follow Menage's words. Ze- 

nonem Sidonium & Cicero & Atticus Athenis audiverunt, 

ut indicat ipſe Cicero libro II & V de finibus, & lib. 111 

Tuſeul. Puaſft. & libro ] Academ. 1. e. Cicero and 

Atticus heard the lectures of Zeno of Sidon in A- 

„ thens, as Tully himſelf declares book II and V ae 

** finibus 3 book III of his Tuſculan Quzſt. and book 

J. of his Academical queſtions.” I found the paſ- 

ſage of the IIId book of the Tuſculan Queſtions ; 

and as it contains a doctrine of our Zeno, I ſhall cite 

it here. Solent i/li negare nos intelligere quid dicat Epi- 

eurus. Hoc dicit, £5 bac ille Græculus me audiente Athe- 

nis ſenex Zeno iſtorum acutiſſimus contendere, & magna 

voce dicere ſolebat, eum eſſe beatum, qui præſentibus vo- 

luptatibus frueretur, confideretque ſe fruiturum aut in 

omui, aut in magna parte vite, dolore non interveniente : 

aut fi interveniret, fi ſummus foret, futurum brevem : ji 

productior, plus habiturum jucundi quam mali. Hæc co- 

gitantem fore beatum, præ ſertim fi & ante præcep- 

tis bonis contentus effet, nec mortem, nec deos extimeſ- 

ceret. Habes formam Epicuri vitæ beatæ verbis 

{1) Cicero, Tuſ- Zenonis expreſſam, nihil ut paſſit negart (1). i. e. It 
cul. Queſt, lib. 3. js common for theſe men to affirm, that we do not 
* „ underitand Epicurus's meaning. His meaning is as 
follows; and this is what Zeno the old Greek, the 

«« ſubtleſt of all che Epicurean Philoſophers, uſed loud- 

«© ly to aſſert, when I heard him at Athens; viz, 

that that man is happy, who enjoys the preſent 
__ «* pleaſures; and is firmly perſuaded he ſhall enjoy 
them, during his whole life, or the greateſt part of 
it, free from pain; or if he ſhould be vexed with any, 
that it ſhould be of ſhort continuance, in caſe it was ex - 
tremely acute; but if of long duration, that there would 
„ be more good than evil in it. That the man who 
< entertains theſe thoughts ſhall be happy, particularly 
if he be content with the good things abovemention- 
„ ed, and fears neither death nor the Gods. Thus I have 
« given you anaccount of Zeno's happy life, in Zeno's 
« words, and ſuch as no part of it can be denied.” 
I likewiſe found the paſſage of book I, of the Acade- 
mical queſtions, which is as follows: Carneades nullius 


3 


[4], whence we may form a judgment of 
YO the 


phileſophiee partis ignarus, & ut cognovi ex iis qui illum 


audierant, naximegue ex Epicureo Zenone (2) qui quum (2) It is un my 


ab eo plurimum diſſentiret, unum tamen præter cæteros edition, ex Epicu - 


mirabatur, incredibili quadam fuit facilitate (3). i. e. 0 Lenore, 
« Carneades was not ignorant of any part of Philoſo- but it is an error, 


„ phy; and had a moſt ſurprizing faculty in impart- (3) Cicero, Aca- 


ing his knowledge, as I have been informed by thoſe demic. Qraſt. 
« who were his auditors, and particularly by Zeno lib * i. fn. 

c the Epicurean, who, notwithſtanding that he differed 

« widely from Carneades in opinion, yet admired 

« him more than any other Philoſopher.” I did not 

find the paſſage of the IId book de Finibus (4) ; but I (4) Fabricius, is 


| ſound the following paſſage in the firſt book: Hic mihi Vita Ciceronis, ad 


Phedrum, inquam, mentitum, aut Zenonem putas, quorum 1 6577 18 
utrumgue audivi, quum mihi nibil ſane preter ſedulita- 4e Finibus. 

tem probarent. Omnes mihi Epicuri ſententiæ ſatis note | 

ſunt, atque eos quos nominavi, cum Attica noſtro, frequenter 

audivi, quum miraretur ille quidem utrumgue. Phædrum 

autem etiam amaret, quotidieque inter 10s, ea que au- 

diebamus, conferebamus : neque erat unquam controverſia | 


quid ego intelligerem, ſed quid probarem (5). i. e. (5) Cicero, lib. 1. 


„ You imagine that either Phædrus or Zeno impoſed de Finibus, cap. 5 


5 upon me on this occaſion. I was an auditor to both, 
but indeed the only thing they recommended to 
„ me was application. I am well enough acquainted 
with all the opinions of Epicurus ; and frequently 
c attended the lectures of thoſe two Philoſophers with 
« our friend Atticus, who admired them both, and had 
« even an affeCtion for Phædrus. We daily diſcourſed 
„together concerning the things we had heard; nor 
* had we ever any conteſt with regard to what I un- 
5 derſtood, but concerning what 1 approved.” To 
theſe three paſſages I ſhall add that, in which Cotta the 
Pontiff, contemporary with Cicero, acknowledges, that 
he was the diſciple of this famous Epicurean. Zeno- 
nem, quem Philo nofler coryphæum appellare Epicurtorum, 
ſolebat, quum Athenis efſem, audiebam frequenter, & 
quidem ipſo autore Philone, credo ut facilius judicarem, 
quam illa bene refellerentur, quum d principe Epicureorum 
accepiſſem quemadmodum dicerentur. Non igitur ille ut 
plerigue, ſed iſto modo ut tu, diſtindte, graviter, ornate. 
Sed quod in illo mihi uſu ſee wenit, idem modo quum te 


audirem 


* 


8 


8 105. & lib. 4 · ſa 


audirem acciderat, ut molefle ferrem tantum ingenium 
( bona venia me audits ) in tam lever, ne dicam in tam 
(6) laem, Cicero, ineptas ſententias incidiſſe (6). i. e. I often was an 
Nor. Deorum, © auditor, during my abode in Athens, of Zeno, whom 
lid, 1. ch. 21. «© our friend Philo uſed to call the Prince of the Epi- 
| « curean Philoſophers. I attended his lectures by the 

d advice of Philo, who, I believe, adviſed me to 

« this, that I might have the better opportunity of 

«« judging how well thoſe opinions were refuted, when 

% I ſhould have heard them in Zeno's words. This 

«« Philoſopher did not uſe to expreſs himſelf like the 

« oreateſt part of thoſe of his ſe& ; but like you, in 

gas, de 4 diſtinct, grave, and eſoquent manner. But the 

9950 Morthu <« ſame circumſtance happened upon my hearing you, 
Foicuri, lid. 2. © as had often happened when I attended his lectures; 
cap. 6. page m. 4e mean, that I was uneaſy to hear ſo noble a genius 
187. He = « deſcend (pardon the expreſſion) to ſuch trifling, not 
— «« to ſay ſilly opinions.” Menage did not imitate Gaſ- 
= 5 not there ſendi, who refers us to an epiſtle of Tully to Atticus, to 
fne that Tully ſhew the great friendſhip, which theſe two illuſtrious Ro- 
was the diſciple of mans had for our Zeno: Quando Cicero & ipſum audivit 
Zeno, 2 ah avi Ede eodem ad Atticum ſcribens 3 Zenonem, inquit, tam 
Gor Fiſt. 11. diligo quam tu (7). i. e. „ Tully, who had been an 
_ « auditor of Zeno, writes to Atticus concerning him 
(3) e eee, 4 « as follows: I am as find of Zens as you can be.” 
1 J. Gaſſendi, methinks, is miſtaken. This epiſtle of Tully 
DCLXXIV. o- was wrote the year of Rome 702. Now is it proba- 
ln. CLXXV.ſe- ble that Zeno was living, as he was very far advanced 


nem 2 in years, when Cicero aſſiſted at his lectures the year 
ons, is 


„ of Rome 674 (8) ? Is it probable, had he been ſtill 
| —_ PO living, that no notice would have been taken of his 


| very advanced age, in the epiſtle of Cicero quoted by 
(9) Corradus, in Gaſſendi, nor in the ing letter in which men- 
Cicermis Epil. tion is made of the ſame perſon ? I am to obſerve that 


A LibriV ad jn the beſt editions, that of Grævius for inſtance, the 


22 perſon in queſtion is not called Zeno, but Xeno. Ma- 
i nutius's opinion is infinitely preferable to that of Cor- 


(ic) Manutius, radus. This latter is of opinion that the perſon here 
| in X Epiſtolam hinted at was the Epicurean Philoſopher (9) ; but 
| Ciceronis ad At- Manutius thinks he was the agent of Pomponius At- 


tic. lib. 5. Page - . * | 
151. eas. Greve ticus (10). Take notice that ſeveral imagine that 


cero, Epiſt. Lucretius was our Zeno's diſciple (11); and ſee what 

por li. 13. a4 I obſerved (12) againſt the piece, in which Baron des 

Atticum, & ibi Coutures is cenſured for declaring, that Zens was the 
E honour of the Epicurean /e F. TY 7 : 

que Comments [B] Veſfus is miſtaken in that particular.] He ſays 

(11) Seeremark (13) I. That Zeno the Philoſopher of Sidon, of the 

M] of the article Epicurean ſect, was the diſciple of Apollodorus. II, 


 LUCRETIUS: That this Apollodorus was the diſciple of Epicurus. 


(12) Ibid. He quotes Dio Laertius for both theſe particulars, 
but is miſtaken with reſpect to the latter; for Diogenes 


(13) Voſſius, de Laertius ſays only that Apollodorus firnamed x»molv- 


Hiſe. Gracis, lib. gayy®- horti tyrannus, was an illuſtrious follower of 
2. cap. 16. pag» Epicurus's doctrine (14). Had he reflected on the paſ- 
ges, which inform us that Cicero, Cotta and Pom- 
ponius Atticus were Zeno's auditors, he would not have 
(14) Diogs Laert, declared that one of Epicurus's diſciples was his maſter ; 
lib. 10. num · 25+ for fince Epicurus died the ſecond year of the 127th 
n olympiad ; and that Cicero was at Zeno's lectures the 

(15) Jonſius, de year of Rome 674, that is, the firſt year of the 175th 
Script, Hiſt, Phi- olympiad, it is impoſſible that one of Epicurus's audi- 
Go. pag- 134 tors ſhould have A There » an r er 
in of above one hundred ninety years between Epi- 

gn 8 curus's death, and the year in which Cicero heard 
num. 35- p+ 279+ Zeno's lectures. See Jonſius (15), who took notice of 
(:7) Cicero, d this miſtake of Voſſius, which has been adopted by 
Nat. Deorum, Menage (16). | | a | 
lib. 1. cap- 34+ ö [C] He treated his adverſaries with great contempt 


cap. 10. p · 


135. edit. Leſca* and cburlicbneſi.] Cotta, deſirous of ſhewing that the 


loperii. Epicurean ſect is apt to ſlander, cites our Zeno (17): 


(18) See LaQtant Zens quidem non eos 2 gui tum erant Apollodorum, 


Divin. Inſlitut. Syllum, ceteroſque figebat maledictis, ſed Socratem ipſum 
lib. 3. ch. 19+ parentem phil ſopbiæ Latino verbo utens ſcurram Atticum 
page m. 201. fuiſſe dicebat (18), Cbryſippum nunguam niſi Cheſippum 
(7 Ars v5 (19) wocabat. i. e. Zeno not only inveighed againſt 
xi, quodeſt * the Philoſophers his contemporaries, as Apollodorus, 
vum exonerare- 26 gyllus &c, but likewiſe declared that even Socrates, 


Vol. X. 


2 EN 


the time in which he lived. Voſſius is miſtaken in that particular [BJ. This Zeno is 
repreſented as a Philoſopher who treated his adverſaries with great contempt and 
churliſhneſs [CJ]. There is ſcarce any circumſtance, in which he diſcovered his boldneſs 
more evidently than in the book he wrote againſt the Mathematics [D]; which work, 


= 


« the founder of Philoſophy, was an Athenian buf. 
„ foon ; and he always gave Chryſippus, the name 
of Cheſippus, or ſhitten fellow.” | 


[D] The book he worote againſt the Mathematicks.] 


273 


This we are told by Proclus (20), who adds, that Poſs (20) Protlvs, pays 
ſidonius refuted it. Menage gives us ſome of Proclus's £5. apes Barrow, 


words, Eum (Zenonem) integro volumine refutavit 
Poſidonius * 3 alias Rhodius; tefle Proclo libro 
III. ad 1. Enclidis. Zrivuv, inguit, & Liddi. 186 
E ,s prlixwy aigiorwws, wes Ov wat & Toon) 
ov yeyenÞPs BEN Iruxrds oaYar. avts nacar THY 


Lect. 5. Math. 
pag. 76. 


z ola (21). Huetius having ſaid, that Epicurus re- (21) Meneg. in 
jected Geometry and the other parts of the Mathema. Lert. lib. 7. num. 
ticks, becauſe that imagining they were built on falſe 35 N“ 79. wake 


principles they conſequently could not be true; adds, 
that Zeno attacked them another way. This was by 
alledging, that in order to their being certain, ſome 
things ſhould have been annexed to their principles, 
which were not added to them. Alia via adverſus 


Geometriam graſſabafur Zeno Epicureus, imperfe&a tjus 


efſe docens initia, unde nihil effici poſſet, niſi alia guædam 
adjicerentur, quee in 11s pretermiſſa ſunt : quam ejus ſen- 


tentiam toto libro confutare conatus eft Pofidonius (22). (22) Huet. De- 
Of all the human ſciences, there is none more evident . Evang. 


and more certain than the Mathematicks, and never- 
theleſs it has met with oppoſers. If our Zeno 
had been a great Metaphyſician, and followed princi- 
ples different from thoſe of Epicurus, he might have 


drawn up ſuch a work as it would have been difficult 


to refute ; and cut oyt 'more work for the Geometri- 


Præfat. num. 3. 
pag. 6. edit. Lipſ. 


I694. 


cians than they imagine. All the ſciences have their 


weak fide ; the | Mathematicks is not exempt from 
that defect. Few people, indeed, are capable of fight- 


ing ſkilfully againſt them; for a perſon, in order to 


be ſucceſsſul in ſach a combat, muſt not only be an 
able Philoſopher, but likewiſe a very deep Mathema- 
tician. But thoſe who are poſſeſſed of the laſt men- 
tioned quality, are ſo inchanted with the certainty and 
evidence of their reſearches, that they never think of 
examining whether there be any illuſion in them, or 
whether the firſt foundation was well eſtabliſhed. It 


{ſeldom comes into their heads to conſider, that ſome- 


thing is wanting in them. One certain circumſtance 
is, that there are a great many diſputes among the 
moſt famous Mathematicians. They refute one ano- 
ther; replies and rejoinders multiply among them, 
the ſame as among other learned men. We find this 
among the moderns, and it is certain that the ancients 
were not more unanimous (23). This is an indication, 
that we meet with many gloomy paths in this road; 
that we wander, and loſe the track of truth. This 
mult neceſſarily happen to one or the other, fince one 
party affirms what the other denies. Here it will be 
ſaid, that it is the defect of the artiſt and not of the 
art; and that all theſe diſputes are owing to the miſ- 


(24) See Huetius, 
ubi ſupra, Axi- 


takes of Mathematicians, who take that to be a de- 


monſtration which is really not ſo. However, this 
even ſhews, that there are obſcure things in the ſcience 
in queſtion. Beſides, the like argument may be em- 
ployed with regard to the diſputes among other learned 
men: for it may be aſſerted, that if they followed 
exactly the rules of Logic, they would avoid the ill 
conſequences and falſe aſſertions which lead them into 
error. It muſt nevertheleſs be confeſſed, that there 


are many ſubjects in Philoſophy, concerning which the + 


ableſt Logicians are uncapable of ever coming to a cer- 
tainty, by reaſon of want of evidence in the object; 
but this inconvenience 1s not found in the Mathema- 


ticks. Suppoſe this to be ſo; but then there is an ir- 


reparable and moſt enormous fault in this object, it 
being a chimera which cannot exiſt. The mathema- 
tical points, and conſequently the lines and ſarfaces 


of Geometricians, their globes, and axes are mere 


fictions, which can never have any exiſtence. They 
conſequently are inferior to the exiſtence of the Poets ; 
for thoſe of the laſt mentioned commonly contain no- 
thing impoſlible, and boaſt, at leaſt, probability and 

| 13 15 of _ poſhbility, 
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Id. 3. cap. 5. p · 


= Tem, un. cylindrove Saito epual (26). Other 
pag: 7 


follows, Infini- 
tum categoremati- their demonſtrations, to 


in quo eft infini- 
tum. 


Article 33. pag. «cc bound: to 


ſibility. Gaſſendi made an ingenious obſervation. 


Z. E N 
as well as that of Poſſidonĩus's refutation of it, are loſt. Some perſons regret the = 
2 ns | I 


A tolerable good reaſon why men ſhould not be fo ExTzacr vr, 


e ſays that Mathematicians, and particularly Geome- fond of the Mathematicks is, Mr. Paſcal's deſpiſing letter from the 
tricians, have eſtabliſhed their empire in the land of them, even before he devoted himſelf to a life of pie- * de 
abſtraction and ideas, and there divert themſelves at ty. He had been paſlijonately fond of, and made an Paſcal, Mr, 


their eaſe; but that whenever they deſcend into the 

land of realities, they ſoon meet with an inſurmount- 

able reſiſtance. Mathematici, imprimiſque Geometre, 

quantitatem abflrahente; à materia, quoddam quaſi reg- 

aum fibi ex ea ftcerunt quam liberrimum ; quippe mullo 

fad à natoriæ crafſitie, pertinaciague impediments. 

Quare & ſuppeſuore imprimis in ea fic alſtracta ejuſce- 

modi dimenfiones, ut punctum, quod foret prorius immune 

partibur, fluendo lintam, longitudinenroe latitudinis exper- 

tem crearet, Ce. . Atque iſle quidem ſuppoſitiones 

ſunt, ex quibus Mathematici intra pure, abfiratavue 

Geometria cancellu, & quaſi regnum confiſtentes ſuas 

24) Gaſſend. illas preclaras Demonſirationes texunt (14). . . Uno igitur 
. Seck. 1. werbo 3 ſunt, qui in * bo wg 
regno ea indivifibvite ſupponunt, ne partibus, fine 

2 1 TY hongitudine, a font, 5 multitudinem, di- 
wifionemgue partium, que ad finem nunquam perveniat ; 

non item verò Phyſici, quibus in regno materiæ verſanti- 

(25) Idem, ibid, $45 tale nibil licet (25). i. e. The Mathematicians, 
Page 265, « and particularly the Geometricians, by abſtracting 
| « quantity from matter, have thereby formed to 

= 708 ſelves a certain kingdom, where they enjoy 
4 full liberty, as not meeting with any obſtacle from 
| « the heavineſs and ſtubbornneſs of matter. For this 

4 reaſon they firſt ſuppoſed, in this abſtracted quantity 
„ ſuch dimenſions as a point, which has no parts; 

« and which, by the flowing of a point, ſhould form 

4% a line, which had neither length nor breadth &c, 

& , , . Theſe are the ſuppoſitions, whereby the Mathe- 

« maticians, having retrenched themſelves within the 

4 boundaries of pure and abſtract Geometry, and 
% within a ſeparate kingdom as it were, built their 
, renowned demonſtrations, . . . To fay all in a 

« word ; it is the Mathematicians, who, in this their 

« kingdom of abſtractions, imagine thoſe indiviſible 

« things, which have no parts, without length or 

«« breadth ; and that multitude and divifion of parts, 
* which goes on in infinitum. But it is not ſo with 
« the naturaliſts, who, as they have to do only with 
the material world, cannot take any ſuch liberties.” 
He gives an inſtance of the vanity of their pretended 
demonſtrations, viz. that two ſubtle Mathematicians 
had juſt before proved, that a finite quantity, and an 
infinite quantity, are equal. Nuper Viri preclari Ca- 
wlerius, & Torricellius, oftenderunt de acuto quodam 
falido infinit# longo, & cuipiam tamen parallelepipede, 
prove, that there 
| are infinite quantities bounded on each fide (27). If 

(23)See ch. 12. they find evidence in ſuch kind of demonſtrations, 
of Father Maig- ought they not to ſuſpect it, fince, after all, it does 
nan's Phy/icc, not exceed the evidence, with which common ſenſe in- 
22 forms us, that finite can never be equal to infinite ; 
tion, which is as and that infinite, as infinite, muſt be boundleſs ? I add, 
that the Mathematicians cannot have -evidence in all 
rove which, I ſhall quote a 


cum off: Pe, perſon who was perfectly well acquainted with their 


amvis clau 


| T erinſees terminjis Teſinements. It were to be wiſhed, ſays he (28), that 


etiam in eo genere the analyſis of fuxions, which are ſaid to be ſo won- 
« derfully fruitful, could convey, in their demonſtra- 
* tions, the evidence required, and which perſons 
(28) Journal de have a right to expect from Geometry. But when 
Trevoux, for May © they argue on znfinite, on infinite of infinite, on in- 
and June 1701. « finite, of infiite of infinite, and jo on, 8 any 
their propreſi, and they a theſe inſmiter 
433: Dutch edit. cc 'f infinites to — nba dere — they ——— 
« to inſtruct, or endeavour to convince, have not al - 
„ ways the penetration requiſite for ſeeing clearly into 
« ſuch deep abyſſes . . (29). Such as are accuſtom- 
« ed to the ancient method of reaſoning in Geometry, 
«© do not care to quit them, to follow ſuch abſtracted 
* methods ; they chooſe not to proceed ſo far, rather 
<< than perplex themſelves in the new paths of infinite, 
« of infinite, of infinite, where a perſon does not al- 
«© ways fee clearly enough round him; and where 
*« ſuch an one may eaſily loſe his way, without being 
s ſenſible of it. It is not ſufficient, in Geometry, for 
<« a perſpn to conclude, but he muſt ſeq evidently that 
« he concludes juſtly,” | | 


(x9) Ibid. f. 430- 


extraordinary progreſs in that ſcience. He likewiſe 
poſſeſſed a very ſolid judgment; and few perſons had a 
more juſt idea of the true value of things, It was not 
his diſtaſte for the only thing neceſſary, which made 
him entertain a diſtaſte for ſciences which he had loved 
with the utmoſt fondneſs, An enquiry into the thing 
itſelf, and the re flections he made on the diſcourſe of 
a layman, cured his prejudices. It would be weak in 
us to ſuppoſe, that the Chevalier de Mere attacked him 
from pious motives, he doubtleſs employing only Phi- 
loſophical conſiderations. Let us fee what effect they 
| had, and quote the beginning of a letter written by 
him to Mr. Paſcal. Do you remember you once 
“told me, that you no longer entertained ſo exalted 
« an idea of the Mathematicks ? You now inform 
* me by letter, that I have entirely undeceived you; 
« and that I have diſcovered things you would never 
have ſeen, had you nat known me, I yet do not 
„% know, Sir, whether you are ſo much obliged to 
c me as you may imagine. For you till retain a ha- 
* bit, which you took from that ſcience, I mean of not 
« forming a judgment of any thing except from your 
«© demonſtrations, which, for the moſt part, are falſe. 
« Thoſe long arguments drawn from time to time, 
« perplex you often in knowledge of a higher nature, 
« which never deceives . . . . but you always con- 
' « tinue in errors, into which the falſe demonſtrations 
« of Geometry have plunged you; and I ſhall not 
« look upon you as entirely cured of the Mathema- 
«« ticks, ſo long as you ſhall aſſert, that thoſe ſmall 
* bodies, concerning which you diſputed the other day, 1 
« may be divided in 7nfinitum (30).” The Chevalier (20) Lettres d. 
de Mere afterwards propoſed ſeyeral objections to him, py 75 A 
concerning this infinite diviſibility of matter. Some 19. p. 60. Puch 
of them are good enough, and the reſt very bad ones, « 
and ſeem to be jeſting rather than arguing ; and it is | 
ſurprizing to ſee the fame letter filled with ſuch unequal 
1 Nevertheleſs the author boaſts a marvel- 
ill in the ſcience in queſtion, You now, ſays Ns 
be (31), that I bade diſcovered, in the Mathematicks, (37) Ibid. p. 63. 
many rare particulars, which the moſt learned among 
the ancients never once mentioned, and which ſurprixed, 
the ableft Maihematicians in Europe. You have wrote 
upon my inventions as well as Mr. Huygens, Mr. de | 
Fermac (32), and ſo many others «cho admired them. (22) It ſhould bo 
Hence you may judge, that I do not adviſe any perſon 10 1" 
contemn this ſcience ; and, to ſay the truth, it may be of 
ſervice, provided we do not devote ourſelves too intenſely 
to it; for, generally ſpeaking, what we ſearch fir in it 
with ſo much curioſity ſeems uſeleſs ; and the time we be- 
| flow upon it might be much better employed. In my opi- 
nion alſo, the reafans which we diſcover in the ſcience in 
queſtion, though ever ſo litile obſcure, or repugnant to 
ſenſe, ought to render the conſequences we draw from 
them very much ſuſpeRted : particularly, as I obſerved 
before, wwhen they relate to infinity. Obſerve, that it is 
very proper, that thoſe who endeavour to ſhew the weak 
fide of the Mathematicks, ſhould inform the public 
that they underſtand them; have ſtudied them ; are 
ſenſible of their advantage: and do not intend to de- 
rogate from their merit. The learned Biſhop of a. 
vranches, whom I quoted above, acted aſter this rule 
(33) ; after making ſeveral fine obſervations on the un- (33) Huetius. 
certainty and illuſion of this ſcience (34). 2 2 
Here follows another paſſage from the Chevalier de ö . 
Mere's letter. I am to inform you, that beſides this 
«*« natural world which falls under the cognizance of (34) 1bid. num. 
% our ſenſes, there is another inviſible one; and that 2: pag. 28, & 
« jt is in the laſt mentioned you may attain to the moſt 7. See alſo from 
„ exalted knowledge. Thoſe who conſider only the F 4.8. 49. 
„ material world, generally form a very wrong judg- 
ment, and always very grofsly, as Des Cartes, - 
«© whom you have ſo high an eſteem ; who knew the 
* ſpace of bodies no otherwiſe than by the bodies 
„which filled them. . But without undertaking 
„to convi& him of this error, koow that it is in this 
«« inviſible and infinitely-extended world, that we can 
« diſcover the reaſons and principles of things, the 
4 moſt 
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of theſe two books more than that of twent 


Hiſtorians among the Ancients. 


« moſt hidden truths, the fitneſs, exactneſs and pro- 

«« portions ; the true originals and perfeQ ideas of 

39 Le Chevz- <4 all we are in ſearch of (35).” This is the conclu- 
lier de Mer&,Let- ſion of his letter to Mr. Paſcal. I will be ſo free as to 
ter 19+ P 68, 09» ſay, that I do not know what he drives at, and that 
he wants a little ſupport ; he expreſſing himſelf in ſo 

looſe and indefinite a manner, that we may infer the 

very contrary to what he ought to have thought and 

repreſented. His deſign was totally to eradicate the 

| paſſion, which Paſcal had for the Mathematicks. He 
conſequently intended to point out to him an object 

different from the Mathematicks ; to point it out to 

him, I ſay, as the ſource and ſeat of the truths to 

which we aſpire ; and yet he deſcribes ſuch an object 

to him as is very like that of the Mathematicks ; for 

they do not contemplate this world, which falls under 

tbe cognizance of the ſenſes, but that inviſible, and infi- 
nitely-extended world, in which we may diſcover the 

exadineſi, proportions c. I am of opinion that he 

intended to recommend the ideal Philoſophy, the moſt 

refined Metaphyſicks ; that whoſe ſole aim is to con- 

template ſpirits, and the intelligible world, which is 

in the mind or underſtanding of God ; but he did not 

take notice of the characteriſtics, which diſtinguiſh 

this ſcience ſrom the Mathematicks ; nor call to 

mind, that their chief property is, to conſider exten- 

fion, as ſeparated from matter and every ſenſible qua- 

lity. Extenſion, or the intelligible matter, is their ob- 

ject, as ſenſible matter is that of Phyſicks. Hæc eſt 

illa Quantitas, que dici ſolet materia intelligibilis, ad 

| 1 materiæ ſenſibilis, que ad Phyficum ſpectat: 

lla enim ab hac per inteilectum ſeparatur, ac ſolo inte 

(36) Blaneanus, I percipitur (36). Their excellence, aceording to 
ii natura Macbe- the ancients, conſiſts in diſengaging us from frail and 
maticarum, p. 6. Material things; and in raiſing vs to things ſpiritual, 
| immutable and eternal. For this reaſon Plato diſap- 
the conduct of ſome Mathematicians, who en- 

deavoured to verify, on matter, their ſpeculative pro- 


% Plutarche in poſitions (37). I ſhall here tranſcribe an admirable 


oc. paſſage of Plutarch, relating to a maxim of Plato, viz. 

On No that 00 always n (38). This 
(38) 73 N 4% © ſaying . . . implies . . . what he himſelf has fre- 
yeaurrgiy, Deum 4 quently ſaid and wrote, where he praiſes and mag- 
ſemper goon” nißes Geometry, as a ſcience Which diſengages 
Here. lid 3. © mankind from ſenſible objecls, and turns their 
cap, 2. pag. 718. “ thoughts to ſuch as are intelligible and eternal ; 
: the contemplation whereof is the end and laſt ſcope 
« of all Philoſophy, as the viewing of myſteries is 

« the end of myſtical Religion; for that attraction of 


<< pleaſure and pain, which fixes the ſoul to the body, 


«« among other evils it does to man, the greateſt is 
«© this, that it makes ſenſible, things more evident to 
« him than ſuch as are intelligible ; and forces the un- 
« derſtanding to judge by paſſion rather than reaſon. 
For man being uſed, by his feeling pain or plea- 
«« ſure, to Jane Ja the fluctuating, uncertain, and 
% moveable nature of bodies as a thing actually ſub- 


y or thirty dramatic pieces, or of the beſt 


. ſenſes, is the object of the Mathematicks. Moſt Ma- 


275 


eas the parent and miſtreſs of all the reſt, withdraws 
< and diverts the thought purified and gently difen- 
gaged from the reflection on ſenſual objects. For 
this reaſon Plato himſelf reproved Eudoxus, Archy- 
tas and Menechmus, for endeavouring to reduce 
the doubling of the cube, to mechanical operations; 
as though it was not poſſible to find out two lines 
which could be demonſtrated to be mean proportio- 


„nals. He objected to them, that it was lofing and s 


* deſtroying the only valuable quality in Geometry, 
„to make it fall back to ſenſible things; inſtead of 
„ riſing higher, and contemplating thoſe eternal and 
incorporeal images, to which God was ever atten- 
„tive, as he was alfo the cauſe (39).” We learn (39) Plut. in 
from ſeveral paſſages of Atiſtotle (40), that quantity, S A 


as detached from every thing that falls under the On thiscccafion 


8 e 3. yle takes no- 
thematiciang confeſs that this object does not exiſt out tice here of a 


of the underſtanding, Dr. Barrow diſapproves' the miſtake 17 W 


ranting of this (41). His cenſure is levelled particu. 9, in his tran 
ry at Blancanus the ſeſuĩt and Voſſius; but 10 j cer- eds — 
tain that Blancanus is in the right, and that he ught paſſage of Plu- 
to be cenſured only for aſſerting, that the exiftence tarck, and which 
of the globe, the triangle, &c. of the Geometricians dug mars . 
is poſüble. Ultimd dies poteft ; hct entia ge poſſibilia, fg. Note by the 
quits enim neget Angelum, aut Deum, ea poſſe efficere Tranſlator. 
(42)? i. e.“ Laſtly it may be ſaid, that theſe beings | 
are poſſible; for who will deny but that they may (40) Voſſius, de 


* be produced by an angel or God? There would Seien. Maren. 


not be occaſion for a long diſcourſe, to ſhew that it is 55, + #22 
impoſſible that the globe, triangle, Kc. ſhould really * 

exiſt ; we need but call to ming, that ſuch a globe, (41) Iſaac Bar- 
laid on a _ would touch it only in one indiviſible row, Let. V. 
point; and that, if it were to roll on that plane, it Pas 85. 

would touch it always in one ſingle point. The conſe- (42) Blancanus, | 
quence of this would be, that it would be always ibid. pag- 7% 
compoſed of unextended parts; but this is impoffible, 

and evidently includes the following contradiction, that 

an extenſion would exiſt, and not be extended. I 

would exiſt according to the ſuppoſition, and would 

not be extended, ſince it would not be diſtin from 

an unextended being. All the Philoſophers are agreed, 

that the material cauſe is not diſtin& from its effect; 

and therefore that which ſhould be compoſed of un- 

extended parts, would not be diſtinet from them. 

Now that which is the ſame thing with a non-extended 

being, is neceſſarily and a non-extended thing. Our 

Divines, when they teach that the world was pro- 

duced from nothing, do not thereby underſtand, that it 

was compoſed of nothing, he word nothing does not 

ſignify the material cauſe of the world, materiam ex 

gua ; but the ſtate antecedent to the exiſtence of the 

world, which they call terminum à quo ; and they own, 

that, if we were to take the word nothing in the firlt 

ſenſe, it is abſolutely impoſſible the world ſhould have 

been made of it. It is not more ridiculous to aſſert that 

the world was made of nothing, as its material cauſe, 
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«« fiſting ; he thereby is blind, and loſes the Know- than to aſſert that a foot of extenſion is compoſed of 3 
<< ledge of what really is and ſubſiſts, the light and unextended parts 60 It is not therefore poſſible, (43) Add to this 
« inſtrument of the ſoul, which is better than ten either that an angel, or that God himſelf could ever _ * 
thouſand corporeal eyes, by which organ only the produce the triangle, the plane, the globe &c. of the ginnin 38 
| «« Deity can be ſeen. Now in all the reſt of the Geometricians; and conſequently Blancanus deſerved mark [C] of the 
« mathematical ſciences, as in plain and ſmooth mir- to be cenſured. SIO | | preceding article. 
« rours, thę images and traces of the truth of iatelli- I leave my readers to judge, whether the critique 


* gible things appear; but Geometry in particular, on the laſt paſſage of the Chevalier de Mere is juſt. 
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a 3 error, 


' ZEUXIS, a very 


(1) Hofman come A) ee « flouriſhed + » about the ninety 
mitted the like ff? Olympiad.) Moreri committed an error, in ſay- 
ing ſimply, that Zeuxis lived in the ſeventy eighth 
(J) Ido not mean Olympiad (1) ; for he ought not to have been igno- 
with the urmoſt rant that Pliny, who has ſet down, with: the utmoſt 
Gllen. Ses the exactneſs, the time when this Paimer lived (2), viz. 
FR margi* the fourth year of the ninety fifth Olympiad (3), re- 
| (2) Felibien, pag. 56. of his 1ſt Converſation on the Lives and 

Works of the Painters, places Zeuxis in the ninety: fifth Olym- 

pine; but his Printer has committed an error, in making this 


* 


famous Painter, flouriſhed four hundred years before Chriſt, 
about the ninery fifth Olympiad [4]. The particulars we know concerning his country 


are 


futes thoſe who placed it in the eighty ninth. I am 
ſurprized Scaliger did not obſerve this, in the note 
made by him on that paſſage of Euſebius, where it 
is. ſaid that Zeuxis flouriſhed in the ſeventy eighth 
Olympiad. Euſebius merited cenſure on that occaſi- 
on, fince it cannot be denied, without contradicting 
almoſt all thoſe who ſpeak of Zeuxis, but that he 
Olympiad anſwer to the year of the world 38 3, but it ſhould be 
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(a) Quintilian, 
Kd. 12, cap. 10. 
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are a little confuſed [BJ. The art of painting was, at that time, in the firſt-degree of 

its ſplendor ; and he raiſed it from that infancy of glory to which Apollodorus had carried 

it to a great perfection. Some authors relate that he found out the manner of diſpoſing 

lights and ſhadows : luminum umbrarumgque inveniſſe rationem traditur (a) [C]; and he (4 », e 

is allowed to have excelled in colouring. Ariſtotle (5) found the following defect in his 6. 
paintings, 


was extremely well known to Archelaus King of Ma- 
cedon. Now as there were two Archelaus's, and the 
firſt not having begun his reign, according to Euſebi- 


us's Chronology, till the eighty ſeventh Olympiad, 


Zeuxis muſt neceſſarily have attained to an old age, 
worthy of being remarked, if his flouriſhing ſtate fell 
under the ſeventy eighth Olympiad, and that he ne- 


vertheleſs had painted at Archelaus's Court. I own 


that theſe things are not incompatible ; but however 
this be, Euſebins muſt have been too forward; he 
ought to have thrown back that Zeuxis to the age of 
that Macedonian Monarch. I will obſerve by the 


Way, that the Ancients have placed the Chronology 


of great men in ſuch a manner, as naturally tends to 
create confuſion. The year of their births and that 
of their deaths onght to be ſet down, and not the 
time in which they flouriſhed, for that is an indefinite 


and uncertain time; it is earlier or later in a man's 


life, according to occaſions and circumſtances; ſome 
ſons are at the moſt exalted pitch of their reputation 
at thirty years of age, and others not till threeſcore. 


This makes me call to mind the proof employed by 


Pliny, in oppoſition to thoſe who have placed Zeuxis 


in the eighty ninth Olympiad. He refutes them from 


this reaſon, that this is an Olympiad, in which we 


muſt neceſſarily place the Painter whoſe diſciple Zeuxis 


| was. This reaſon may paſs, confidering the time 


when Zeuxis appears in Pliny ; but if we change, in 


the text, the eighty ninth Olympiad into the ſeventy 


ninth, as Father Hardouin does on the authority of the 
manuſcripts, Pliny's reaſoning will hardly appear juſt. 
It will refute thoſe, who make this Painter flouriſh in 
the ſeventy ninth Olympiad, by ſhewing that it is the 
time we muſt aſſign to Zeuxis's maſter, But why 


muſt this time be aſſigned him? Becauſe Zeuxis did 


not ſignalize himſelf till the end of the ninety fifth 
Olympiad. This is a weak reaſon : muſt not à 
Painter grow famous till 1 7 after his appren- 
ticeſhip ? I therefore ſhould prefer the common read. 
ing in Pliny to that of the manuſcripts in the King's 
L vary. I do not pretend to lay to the charge of ſo 


earned a man as Father Hardouin, what I am going 


to fay. His Printers muſt have omitted ſome figures. 
He pretends that Suidas agrees with Pliny, with re- 
gard to the time in which Zeuxis lived ; fince Suidas, 
on Ariſtotle's authority, fixes this Painter's birth at 
the eighty ſixth Olympiad, and makes him flouriſh at 


the ſame time with Iſocrates. A little after he refates 


the vulgar reading of Pliny, with regard to the e ghty 


(4) Plin. lib. 35. 
cap. 9. Pate m. 
198, 199. 


ninth Olympiad, by reaſon it is evident, even from 
what he had juſt before quoted out of Suidas, that 
Zeuxis died in the eighty ninth Olympiad. I am 
certain that, if my eyes do not miſlead me, Father 


Hardouin's Printers have here confounded the numeri- 
_ cal letters in the original. | Si 399 


By the way, I would not depend too much on the 
time ſpecified by Pliny, it appearing to me to be 
wrong. A hoc (Apollodoro) artis fores apertas Zeuxis 
Heracleotes intravit, Olympiadis nonageſimæ quint# anno 
guarto, audentemque jam aliquid penicillum ( de hoc enim 
adbuc loquimur ) ad magnam gloriam perduxit, a gui- 
buſdam falfo in octegefima nona Olympiade poſitus, cum 
Fuiſſe neceſſe eft Demophilum Himer zum, &5 Neſeam 
Thafium, quoniam utrius eorum diſcipulus fuerit, ambi- 
gitur (4). i. e. The rudiments of this art being 
«« diſcovered by Apollodorus, it was carried to a 
greater perfection by Zeno of Heraclea, the fourth 


% year of the ninety fifth Olympiad ; and from theſe 


4% noble beginnings, which I am now ſpeaking of, 


e he carried the art to a very high pitch. He is fixed 


«« by ſome authors, but falſely, in the eighty ninth 
« Olympiad ; whereas it is neceſſary that Demophilus 
« Himerzus, and Neſeas Thaſius muſt have lived 
« then, it being doubted which of theſe two artiſts 


was his maſter.” There is no occaſion of being ſo 


very exact with regard to the time of a great man's 


reputation 3 and one might eaſily prove, from this 


Italy (12). 


* 


cop. 


author's own words, that he would have been more 
accurate, had he ſpecified the Chronolegy a intle 
more indefinitely. For what does he mean by this 
fourth year of the ninety fifth Olympiad ? Does he 
mean that Zeuxis had, till that time, lived in obſcu- 
rity, and did not begin to make himſe:f known till 


that year? But the year in which a perſon flouriſhed 


ought not to be ſpecified in this manner ; it ought to 
be ſpecified with regard to a reputation, which was of 
ſome duration ; and if Pliny had done otherwiſe with 
regard to Zeuxis, he would have miſtook greatly. 
And indeed he informs us, that this Painter did not 
ive his paintings for nothing, till after he was grown 
immenſely rich. But when he uſed to give them for 
nothing, Archelaus was living; for the preſent he (5) Euſebias f 
made of Pan to Archelaus, is one of the inſtances of the death of this 
his generofity mentioned by Pliny, He therefore had Archelaus, the 
amaſſed vaſt riches, and acquired a great reputation 3d year of the 


by his pencil, before the death of the laſt Archelaus, 94th Olympiad, 


that is, before the end of the ninety fourth Olym- 60% n the x; 
piad (5); and conſequently Pliny would have been pericles. Life of 
grofly miſtaken, had he fixed the beginning of 

uxis's reputation to the fourth year of the ninety (7) Lib. 34. cap. 
fifth Olympiad. It is my opinion, that we ought to 
take a medium between Euſebius and Pliny, eſpecially: (8) Chiliad. $, 
as we read in Plutarch (6), that this great Painter Hiſt. 196. 
flouriſhed at the time that Pericles cauſed a great (%) Lib. 2. 4 
number of public edifices to be built, the direction 75venrne. 
of which he gave to Phidias. But without obſerving, | 
that Pliny (7) has ranked Phidias in the eighty fourth (ro) Plin. Ib. ;,, 
Olympiad, it is certain that Pericles cauſed thoſe edi- ap- 9- | 
fices to be raiſed ſeveral years before his death, which (17) J,. nip. 


happened during the eighty ſeventh Olympiad. ' It lib. 4. cap. 12. 


therefore does not appear, that Pliny was very much and 74. ep, 17, 
in the right to refute thoſe who placed Zeuxis in the d 47 
eighty ninth Olympiad, and to make him, at that (12) Harduin. in 
time, but a young diſciple. Fun, tom. 5. pay, 


[B] The particulars we know concerning his country 3 nogy "appar 


are a little confuſed.) For notwithſtanding that the ,, ent. b. 


teſtimony of Tetzes (8), who ſuppoſes him to be a' ferve that the 
native of Epheſus, ought not to make us doubt but Ancients, in be- 
that he was born in Heraclea, fince Tully (9), Pliny s contented | 
(10), and lian (11) agree in affirming this, it is 4 — wu 
yet not a little perplexing to ſelect, amidſt a great mage a wor. 
number of cities which were called Heraclea, that in blunder than if 
which Zeuxis was born. Some conjecture that we ſhould, in this 


he was a native of - Heraclea, near Ctetona in *8*-, ſpecify a 
17 mans country, 


8 o 


"WO | . by ſaying that he 
[C] Some authors relate, that he found out the manner was born in Cler- 
of diſpofing lights and ſhadows (1 3). ] The glory of mont. 
invention being that which is chiefly eſteemed by 
mankind, Moreri ought to have informed his readers (73) See the paſ- 
of this paſſage in Quintilian. Inſtead of this he aſ- 4. hd _ 
ſures us, that the artifices of the ſhadows of Zeuxis's jodorus _— 
fine pieces wwere ineſtimabli. Thus, on the one hand, mark [O]. 
he omits the principal circumftance, and, on the other, ES 
it is exapperating the thing. He forgot to obſerve, (14) La Mothe 
that Zeuxis invented the blending of lights and ſha- le Voyer, Letter 
dows in pictures; and ſaid, without foundation, that EIS of | 
the artifice of the'ſhadows was the circumſtance which pag 4 76. 
made Zeuxis's paintings ineſtimable. Here follows 
what it was that miſſed him. He had read in an (15) Pliny, 
author (14) from whom he borrowed many particu- —— eee 
lars, Il was ebſerved of Zeuxis, that though his pie. blinks 3 
tures, in wwhich the artifice of the ſhadows was firſt of this lib. 35. 
ſeen, were ineſtimable, which obliged him to give them cap. 9. Depre- 
away z he. mtwertheleſs had this fault, that he uſed to benditur en i 
draw ' his heads too large, and likewiſe moſt of ibe _ | al hy 
limbs (15), in which. Quintilian (16) thinks he only =; 2 This laſt 
amitated Homer, <whoſe fineſi wom en are robuſt and jolly 3 word ought to be 
Moreri, I ſay, had read this, and did not know how tranflated fein, 
to make uſe of it. He ought to have borrowed from and not #m%% 
this paſſage the fault, that is found in Zeuxis's compo- (16) La Mothe le 
ſitions ; but he ought eſpecially to have copied the Vayer, quotes 
following remark, that our Painter invented the arti- lib. 12. —__ 
fice of the ſhadows. He ought at leaſt, after he had 0 butt 18 
omitted this remark, not to have connected the words 
3 | which 
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Z E U 
paintings, that the manners or paſſions were not expreſſed in them; nevertheleſs Pliny 
declares the direct contrary with reſpect to the picture of Penelope, in which Zeuxis, 
0) Pin. lib 35. ſays he, ſeems to have painted the manners (c). He amaſſed immenſe riches (d); and he 
= once made a ſhew of them during the celebration of the Olympic'Games, in which he 
appeared in a cloak embroidered with gold letters expreſſing his name. When he found 
(4) Igem, ibid. Himſelf ſo rich, he would not fell his works any longer, but gave them away; he 
ſaying very frankly, that it would be impoſſible for him to ſet a price equal to their 
value. Before this he uſed to make people pay for ſeeing them. No one was allowed 
to ſee his Helen but for ready money, which gave occaſion for the wags to call this 
(2) Alan. lib. 4. picture Helen the Courtezan (e). He did not ſcruple to write underneath this picture the 
Oe three verſes of the Iliad, in which Homer relates that Priam, and the venerable ſages of 
his council, confeſſed, that the Greeks and Trojans were not to blame for having ex- 
poſed themſelves for ſo many years to ſuch a multitude of calamities for the love of 
(f) Val. Maxime Helen, her beauty equalling that of the Goddeſſes (F). It cannot be very well deter- 
mined, whether this Helen of Zeuxis was the ſame as that which was at Rome in Pliny's 
time, or that which he painted for the inhabitants of Crotona, to be hung up in the | 
temple of Juno (g). It may not be improper to relate, in this place, what Zeuxis re- (% The fame 
quired of the inhabitants of Crotona, with reſpect to this picture. They had prevailed . 


| im to come among them, by giving him a lar i hi Ha int in the temple of 
upon him t e g them, by giving ge ſum, in order for him to paint Ces es, 


a great number of pictures, with which they intended to adorn this temple; and when M-riyas (bound). | 


he told them that he intended to draw the picture of Helen [D], they were extremely I man 
well ſatisfied, knowing his chief excellency lay in painting women. He afterwards de- nivs, nndum ve. 
ſiring to ſee the moſt beautiful girls in their city, they took bim to the place where the %, e 
young boys were learning their exerciſes, where he had the fineſt opportunity imaginable e 

of ſeeing whether they were handſome, and well-ſhaped in every part, they being 

naked; and as he ſeemed extremely well pleaſed on that occafion, they gave him to 
underſtand, that he might judge from thence whether there were any beautiful girls in 

their city, the ſiſters of ſuch boys as appeared to him the moſt exquiſitely beautiful 

being among them. He then deſired to have a ſight of ſuch as poſſeſſed the greateſt 

charms ; and the Council of the City giving orders for all the maidens to come to one 

place, in order that Zeuxis might make choice of ſuch as he thought beſt for his pur- 

poſe, he pitched upon five, and copying the greateſt excellencies which each of them 
poſſeſſed, he thence drew the picture of Helen. Theſe five maidens were greatly ap- 

plauded by the Poets, in that their beauty had gained the preference of him who ought 

to be conſidered as the firſt judge of beauty in the whole world, and their names ac- 
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Which preceded, and thoſe which followed it; for by 
this means he corrupted the paſſage of la Mothe le 


Vayer, which ought to have been corrected rather 
than corrupted. The reaſon why I am of this opi- 
nion is, becauſe this famous author lays it down as a 
fact, that the true reaſon why Zeuxis diſcontinued to 
ſell his pictures was, becauſe it was impoſſible for any 
perſon to pay the true value of them. Poſtea donare 
opera ſua inſtituit, quod ea nullo ſatis digno pretio per- 
mutari poſſe diceret (17). This is taking the words of 
our Painter in too literal a ſenſe, who in all probabi- 
lity ſpoke without thinking, and if he had really 


thought ſo, he would have been the greateſt boaſter 


living, and conſequently his rhodomontade ought not 


to be alledged as a true reaſon. In all probability 


the pictures he gave away, after he had amaſſed great 
riches, were not better than thoſe he had fold ; for it 
is not uſual for artiſts to take more pains about things 
they give away, than about ſuch as they ſell at a 
very high price. To this purpoſe I remember one 


| ſaid, that an Abbot's Sermons are much better writ- 


ten, whilſt he is aſpiring to a Biſhopric, than after he 
has got poſſeſſion of it. If therefore Zeuxis's reaſon 
had been true, he ought to have left off ſelling ſooner 
than he did. I was ſurprized not to find Quintilian's 
remarks among thoſe, which Felibien has given us of 
Zeuxis. Hofman has tranſlated Moreri's expreſſion 
ſomething ambiguouſly, ſince the following words, 
Donare opera ſua, INTER QUE UMBRE EMINE- 


Bar, inſbituit, written in the manner they are, 
ſeem to imply, that there was a picture of Zeuxis, in 
which he had painted the ſhadows, which was his 
moſt excellent piece of painting. Beſides, the verb 


eminebant does not ſeem to ſuit umbræ, in the lan- 
guage of Painters; for there are no parts in a picture, 


(13) See Voſſius, that ſeem to have leſs relievo than thoſe which expreſs 
cr Crapbice, fag. the ſhadows (18). 


tg. 


[D] To draw the picture of Helen.) To have bare- 


Vor. þ % 


cordingly did not fail of being conſecrated to poſterity. Quarum nomina multi poetæ me- 


morie 


ly obſerved, with regard to Helen's picture, that it 


was done by Zeuxis, is an inexcuſable omiſſion in 
Charles Stephens, Lloyd, Moreri and Hofman, cor- 
ſidering the many, and various remarkable particulars 
which the Ancients have told concerning this piece. 
Charles Stephens has quoted only Piiny, who makes 
but a tranſient mention of it; but he ought to have 
cited Tuily and lian, who have men: ioned ſome 
circumſtances of it, Lloyd and Hofman quote, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, in the ſame manner as Charles Ste- 
phens, for though they refer us to Tully ; it is plain 
this is with regard to Zeuxis in general, and not with 
reſpe& to Helen's picture; this, I ſay, is plain, fince 
they refer us alſo to Plutarch in the life of Pericles, 
where he does not treat in any manner of this picture. 
Thro' an error of the preſs we ſee Cicero cited in Lloyd's 
Dictionary, de Fuventar. and in that of Hofman, Lib. 
2. de Fuventut, inſtead of Lib. 2, de Invent, whence 
ſeveral readers might be induced to think, that Cicero 
had wrote de Fuventute, as well as de Senectute. 
Voſſius (19) has corrected an error of Bulengerus, who ( 
relates, in his treatiſe on Painting, that Zeuxis paint- P 
ed Venus, and not Helen, from the five living origi- 
nals he had before him; but Voſſius, in correcting 
this error, has committed another, in affirming that 


Pliny declares, no Jeſs expteſly than Cicero, that Zeuxis 


painted Helen. But Pliny does not declare this, he 
ſpeaking of a picture in general. I am to obſerve, 
that Ccelius Rhodiginus is guity of a great {oleciim, 


19) De GCta- 
hice, pap. 69. /# 


Libro de IV Arti» 
bas popular. 


in ſpeaking of the picture of Helen the courtezan (20). (20) Cœlius 


Zeuxin, ſays he, pictura nobilem, inter cætera tjus ar- Rbodiginus, An- 
tificii, haud parum mulla que circumferuntur, & hami- 


17. Lett. hb. 19. 
(ap- 27. Pag - M. 


num defideria vix explens, Helenam quandogue ab co ex- 1030. 


pictam ferunt, cui tantum ſane altribuerit, ut non tamerè 
nec quemlibet, ac (ut Græci dicunt) ws tux, ſpeftatum 
admitteret, ni entey agyveo, id eft propoſitam pecuniæ 
guantitatem erogaſſet. The like ſoleciſms have eicaped 
the beſt authors. g 
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(5) Cicero, lib, 
2. de Invent. 


(7) Plin. lib. 35. 


Cap. 10. 


( Idem, ibid, 
CAP, 10. 


at this time. 


morie kradiderunt, quod ejus eſſent judicio Ferrer qui veriſſimum pulcritudinis habere ju- 
dicium debuiſſet (h) [E]. I am however o _ that their names are not to be found 
is ti Cicero, who informs us of all theſe particulars, leaves his readers to gueſs 


that the Painter would ſee all theſe five young beauties naked; but Pliny ſays this ex- 
preſly, and even that he ſaw them in this condition before he pitched upon the five in 


queſtion. Tantus diligentia ut Agragantinis facturus tabulam quam in templo Funonis La- 


ciniæ publicè dicarent, inſpexerit virgines eorum nudas & quinque elegerit, ut quod in 
quaque laudatiſſimum eſſet pictura redderet (i). He indeed tells us that Zeuxis worked for 
the Agrigentines, and not for the Crotoniats, and does not ſay who was the perſon repre- 
ſented by this picture; this excepted, it appears that he relates the ſame hiſtory as Cicero. 
I muſt not omit that Zeuxis, having diſputed with Parrhaſius for the prize in painting, 


loſt it (&) [Fl, and in the following manner. 


[FE] The frve maidens were greatly applauded by the 


beauty, it belly certain that our ideas ſurpaſs nature. 


Poets, in that their beauty had gained the preference of Ego fic flatuo nibil oft in ullo genere tam pulchrum, guo 


him, who ought to be conſidered as the firſt judge of beauty 
in the wworld.} One might doubt, whether the five 
maidens, whom Zeuxis made choice of, were reſpec- 
tively more beautiful than thoſe he did not make choice 
of. The reaſon of this doubt is, that his deſign was 
to aſſemble only in one perſon, the particular charms 
that were ſeparated in the five maidens in queſtion. 
For this purpoſe, it was not neceſſary they ſhould all 
be exquiſitely handſome, it being enough for his pur- 
poſe, if ſome of them poſſeſſed the charms which 
were wanting in the reſt, Now what perſon can deny, 
but that there are ſome women no ways conſpicuous 


for their beauty, who yet, if only one fingle beauty 


be compared with another, excel the greateſt beauties ? 


It therefore does not appear, that Cicero, and the Poets 
he mentions, were neceſlarily in the right, in prefer- 


ing the five Crotonian maidens, pitched upon by the 
Painter of Helen, to thoſe whom he diſmiſſed. He 
poſſibly might diſmiſs ſome who were within a ſmall 
matter of being exquiſitely beautiful, but yet were of 
no ſervice to his views, becauſe the fame beauties they 
poſſeſſed were ſtill more exquiſite in one of the five; 
after which it was ſufficient that another of the five, 


though but indifferently handſome in other reſpects, 


poſſeſſed but that particular which was wanting 


in thoſe he diſmiſſed. The queſtion, as is plain to 
every one, is of no importance, and therefore it 
may be laid aſide ; and if any one is for ning, 
that Zeuxis choſe the five handſomeſt, not bevauſe 
they were of uſe to his deſign, but in order to enjoy 


a more pleaſing ſpectacle, I ſhall not gainſay him. 


(21) By Robert 
and Anthony le 


Chevalier d' Ap» 


neaux, natives of 
Vire in Nor man- 
dy. 


One of the chief circumſtances that gave riſe to this 
ſtory, is the common ſaying, that there is nothing per- 
fect in this world. This is true, eſpecially with re- 
gard to beauty ; and for this I appeal to the cenſures, 
which handſome women paſs upon one another, and 
yet they do not ſee all, as Zeuxis was deſirous of 
doing, he doubtleſs being reſolved not to follow the 
N ſpoken of by Horace in the ſecond Satyr of 
Book 1. | 


Ne corporis optima tynceis 
Contemplere oculis, Hypſea cacior, illa _ 
Quæ mala ſunt ſpectes. O crus ! 5 brathia ! verum 
Depygis, naſuta, brewi latere ac pede longo eſt. 


ge not too eagle-ey'd to view a grace; 

And blind as Hypſea is to ſpy a fault, 

For ſuch as judge by halves are often caught? 

«© How neat her arm and leg ! *tis true, but ſtay, 

Her waiſt is ſhort, noſe long, her feet are ſplay.“ 
_— Creech. 


'The abovementioned verſes are tranſlated (21) with 
the utmoſt nature in the following manner. | 


Tout ainſi ce quien ſoy, 
Le corps a de plus beau, 
D'ieux Lynceens ne voy : 
Regarde plus qu'Hypſee aveugle, les parties 
Qui plus laides y ſont. Eſbahy tu t'eſcries ; 
O la greve, 06 les bras, mais long nes & courts flancs 
Et greſſe cuiſſe ell a avecques les pies grands. 


By the way, our Painter ſtood in need of nothing but 
fancy, in order to draw the picture of a finiſhed 


non pulchrius id fit unde illud ut ex ore aliguo quaſi imago 


Zeuxis had painted ſome grapes ſo very 
naturally 


exprimatur, quod neque oculis, neque auribus, neque ullo 


ſenſu percipi poteſt, cogitatione tantum & mente com- 
plectimur. . Nec werd illi artifex (Phidias) guum 
faceret Jovis formam aut Mineruz, contemplabatur ali- 
quem e quo ſimilitudinem duceret, ſed ipſius in mente in- 
fidebat ſpecies pulchritudinis eximia quedam, quam in- 
tuens, in eaque defixus, ad illius fimilitudinem artem & 
manum dirigebat (22). It is my opinion, that there 
is nothing in any kind ſo beautiful, as the idea of 
which it is a repreſentation ; an idea which is not 
© an object of the eye, of the ear, or of any of the 
«© ſenſes, and can be perceived only by the mind 


(22) Cicero in 
Oratore, init. 


* Accordingly Phidias the Sculptor, when he earved 


4 a ſtatue of Jupiter or Minerva, did not fix upon 
* any perſon as his original, but had a certain ex- 
*« quiſite idea of beauty in his mind, on which he 
« ſtedfaſtly kept his internal eye, and cloſely imitated 
“it as his model.” It would be no leſs impoſſible to 
meet with men ,as perfe& as the heroes of romances, 
than to find women as lovely as the heroines of the ſame 
country. This is ſo true, that when authors would 
repreſent, in few words, an exquifitely beautifal wo- 
man, they content themſelves with ſaying, that ſhe 
ſurpaſſes the idea of Poets and Painters. Lateri appli- 
cat meo mulierem omnibus fimulacris emendatiorem (). 


Spondebatgue ducem cel nitor igneus _ 0: 
Membrorumque modus, qualem nec carmiua fingunt 
Semidiis (23). 


[F] Zeuxis having diſputed with Parrbaſius for the 
prize in painting, loft it.) Authors relate commonly 
in a confuſed manner, the incident relating to the 
birds which Zeuxis impoſed upon by ſome grapes he 
had painted ; but if they duly conſidered ,Pliny, they 
would write with greater clearneſs, for they would 


find that Zeuxis drew two different pictures relating to 


this incident, each of which had its particular adven- 


(*) Petroning; 


(23) Claudian. ds + 
Laudib, Stilicon. 


lb. 1. | 


ture. I take no notice of what is related by ſeveral 


authors, viz. that Zeuxis himſelf attempted to draw 


Parrhaſius's curtain, this incident being related dif- 


ferently by Pliny ; but this is ſo inconſiderable an al- 
teration of the circumſtances, that it is not worth 
while to ſay any more about it. We have much 
more reaſon to think it ſtrange, that Moreri takes no 
notice, in his Dictionary, of the challenge or wager of 


theſe two Painters, and that Lloyd and Hofman men- 


tion it but tranſiently. With regard to the other 
icture, in which a boy was carrying grapes, Moreri 


peaks of it in ſuch a manner as cannot do honour to 


him, as te ſuppreſſed the chief circumſtances in it, 


he taking no notice of the judgment which Zeuxis 


himſelf formed of that picture. Hofman did not omit 


this, but then he employed a phraſe which he ought 


to have totally ſuppreſſed ; eadem ingenuitate, ſays he, 


proceſſit (Leuxis) iratus operi ac dixit, Theſe are 
Pliny's words, and have an admirable effect in the 


original, where they relate to the ſtory of the wager, 
that is, to Pliny's narrative, concerning the franleneſs 


with which Zeuxis confeſſed his being vanquiſhed. 

But when in an article, where there is nothing of this 

frankneſs, we are told that Zeuxis acknowledged with 

the ſame ingenuity &c. the whole is impenetrable 

darkneſs to us, and all we can conjecture is, that an 

imperſect paſſage had been given us, Mok epitomi- 
4 | 
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naturally, that the birds uſed to come in order to peck them. Parrhaſius painted a cur- 
tain ſo very artfully, that Zeuxis miſtaking it for a real curtain which hid his rival's 
work, ordered very confidently the curtain to be drawn aſide, in order that he might 
ſee Parrhaſius's painting ; but finding his miſtake, he confeſſed himſelf vanquiſhed, ſince 
he had only impoſed upon birds, whereas Parrhaſius had miſled even thoſe who were 
maſters of the art. Another time he painted a boy loaded with grapes, when the birds 
flew again to this picture, at which he was vexed; and frankly confeſſed that his picture 
was not enough finiſhed, ſince, had he painted the boy as perfectly as the grapes, the 
birds would have been afraid of the boy. It is related that he expunged the grapes, 
(7) Senec- Cn" and preſerved only the figure in which he had leaſt ſucceeded (). Archelans King of 
Macedon made uſe of Zeuxis's pencil for the embelliſhmenr of his palace; a fine reflec- 


( lian. Yor, tion on which, by Socrates, is found in Alian (n). One of this Painter's fineſt pieces 


17. 


hi lib. 14 cap. was a Hercules ſtrangling ſome dragons in his cradle, in preſence of his frighted mother; 
but he himſelf eſteemed chiefly his Athleta or Champion, under which he made a verſe 


that became afterwards famous [G], viz. that it would be eaſier for any perſon to envy, 


than imitate that picture. Adeo ſibi in illo (Athleta) placuit ut verſum ſubſcriberet celebrem 


(40 Examples zers are ſubje& to this error (24). Hofman is much 


may be ſeen of more excuſable here than Lloyd, for when this laſt 

wh N mentioned kept in the phraſe eadem ingenuitate proceſſit, 

nicie Tudæ. See found by him in Charles Stephens, it was eaſy for 

Nouvelles dela him to perceive that it referred to a particular to 

Republ. des Ler- which the reader of Charles Stephens was referred. 

ber 1684, for Lloyd has ſuppreſſed the reference, and by that means 
May, Art. 6. h ; . f . 

as thrown ſtill greater obſcurity over his article. I 

do not however pretend wholly to excuſe Charles Ste- 

phens ; for his, ut in Parrbaſis ſupra vidimus, could 

not give him a right to employ the following words 

eadem ingenuitate proceſſit, ſince he had not juit before 


ſpoke of the ſucceſs of the wager. The article of 


(25) We muſt Zeuxis is much better in Calepin's Dictionary (25), 
there correct the than in all the Dictionaries abovementioned. But 1 
N gs my li- have not met with any author who has given a worſe 
37 Charles Ste- account of the diſpute between the two Painters than 


phens, and father he (26), who makes the greateſt figure in the Variorum 


Cantel, in his Commentary on Valerius Maximus. He affirms that 
Palerius Maxi- Parrhaſius painted birds on a canvas, ſo wonderfully 
muy, in Ham Oel. natural, that Zeuxis fearing the judgment of the birds, 
pbini, quote J. 5 5+ 2 x | 

gave up the cauſe with an ingenuous modeſty. I 
(26) His name is am greatly miſtaken, if the phraſe employed by him, 


| Olimerius, See Zeuxis alitum judicium timens, i. e. Zeuxis fearing 


Valerius Maxi- 7c, 2 
en ee the judgment of the birds,” is only a corruption of 


Leyden 1655, that of Pliny, Zeuxis alitum judicium tumens 3 1. e. 
page 314. Zeuxis being puffed up with the judgment of the 
4 hirds;” and if this is the caſe, is not this an ex- 
ample of the metamorphoſes, which may be made in 
the thoughts of authors ? | | 
I am to obſerve that Lancelotti of Perugia looks 
upon all that is ſaid of the effects of theſe two pic- 
tures as fictitious. He does not think that the birds 
pecked at Zeuxis's vine, nor that Zeuxis took Par- 
 Thaſius's curtain for a true one. In this manner he 
gets clear of the objection which this furniſhes thoſe who 
deſpiſe the abilities of the moderns; he denies the 
thing, which is a very eaſy way to ſolve difficulties. 
Ob, Zeuſi con Puva dipinta, dite voi, traſſe gli uccelli 
a beccarla, il che non habbiamo d'alcuno de noſtri men- 
tovati di ſopra. Gia io hd dato dentro con un libro di 
Farfalloni contra gli antichi Hiftorici, & Hocci rotto, come 
ſuol dire il Volgo, un paio di ſcarpe, intendinla come voglio- 
na i preſenti o poſteri belÞ Ingegni, e pero non temo, che 
ſono millanterie della Grecia, e Farfalloni di Plinto e quello 
dell uva, e quelli de gli animali, che deſſero ſegno di rico- 
2) Secondo Lan- noſcere altri della loro ſpecie fatti di colere per naturali (27). 


1 «c : . . 
Abbate Olivetano, wo But Zeuxis. you will lay, painted grapes ſo 


PHoggidi, Part 2. very naturally, that birds flew to peck at them; the 
fi like of which 1s not related of any of our moderns 


Diſinganno 18. 
bag. Job, e abovementioned, I have already publiſhed a work 
hm apainſt the trifling ſtories told by the ancient hiſtori- 

« ans. 'This the preſent genius's, or thoſe of the ſuc- 

«« cceding age, may underſtand as they pleaſe ; how- 

ever, I am not afraid of aſſerting, that the ſtory of 

the grapes, and thatof the animals who miſtook ſome 

painted ones of their own ſpecies for living creatures, 
are nothing more than vauntings of the Greeks, and 

PIE „idle ſtories of Pliny.” Perrault, who is as zealous 
92 2 for the moderns as Lancelotti, has found a much more 
bien & des Me. fold anſwer; he alledging ſuch like incidents, and thoſe 
dernes, tom. i, Of a modern date; and which prove that the delicacy 
Page 136, Dutch of painting does not conſiſt in this. His words ate as 
edit, follow (28) 3 We are told that Zeuxis painted ſome grapes 
fo naturally, that birds came topeck them. But this is 


EX 


no ſuch mighty thing, A great number of birds killed 
themſelves againſt Ruel's painted ſky in a landſtip, by 
their endeawvouring to fly through it, and yet many did not 


greatly praiſe this painted ſky on that account: (29). (29) Idem, ibid, 


Going the other day by the convent of the Engliſh nuns, pag. 137. 
1 beheld an incident, that reflects as much bonour on paint- 
ing as the flory of Zeuxis's grapes, and much more di- 
verting. A newly-painted picture was ſet in Mr. le 
Brun's yard, the door of which was open; and in the 


fore part of the picture in queſtion a large tbiſtle <vas 


painted in very great perfection. A plain woman riding 
that way on an aſi, the beaſt ſpying the thiſtle, ran with 
all his might into the yard; flung the woman, who did her 
utmoſt to keep bim in with the halter; and had it not been 


for two flout boys who each gave him fifteen or tauenty 
fout blows with a ſlick, he would have eat up the thiſtle; 


1 ſay eat, becauſe as it was newly painted, he would 
have licked up all the colour with his tongue. 
Pliny relates alſo, that Parrbaſius bad drawn a curtain 
fo naturally, that Zeuxis himſelf was deceived. The 
like deceptions are daily made by works which are no 
ways efteemed, Cooks have an hundred times laid their 
hands on partridges and capons, painted io the life, in order 
to put them to the ſpit ; and what followed? The ſpec- 
tators laughed, and the picture remained in the kitchen. 

[G] Under which be aurote a werſe that became af- 
terwards famous.) According to Plutarch (30), this (39) Pe Ci 
verſe was put under Apollodorus's pictures. He does © enienſ p. 346 
not ſay that Apollodorus bimſelf wrote it there, as (à1 De Gra- 
Voſſius (31) and father Hardouin (32) affirm ; he ſay- £9, pag. 79. 
ing in general, that it was ſeen under Apollodorus's : 
works. 8 Tois *yous Farytiyennlai, Muncie, Ti; (32) In Plin. 


2 p . . . . . . 2.200 
. 7 fifa ẽut.. i. e. The following inſcription e 5. PAS. 295. 


was wrote under Apollodorus's works ; It will be 
<« eafier for a perſon to cenſure this picture than 19 imi- 
tate it.“ This is not the only circumſtance which 
Plutarch aſcribes to Apollodorus, inſtead of aſcribing 
it to Zeuxis, as other authors do; he alſo declares, tha 
Apollodorus invented the ſhadows in painting: 4. 
Joww! err. iu ον QJogav *% aTIXewaw TKids, 
Primus hominum invenit colorum temperationem diver forum 
& umbre coloribus exprimende rationem. Here follows 
the whole paſſage according to Amyot's verſion : A. 
pollodorus, the firſt who found out the art of expreſſing 
the ſhadows, was an Athenian, on whoſe works the fol- 
lowing inſcription was wwrote. 


On [ira pluftot regrattant 
Que Pon ne Pira imitant. 


„ A man would ſooner ſpoil this piece 
Than imitate it.“ 


One of our poets (3 3) ſhewed the like confidence with (33) Ronfard, 
regard to his Franciad, in the following lines. See bis — 
Un lit ce livre pour aprendre, 

L autre le lit comme envieux : 

11 eft bien aife de reprenare, 

Mais mal aiſe de faire mieux. 


« One reads this volume for inſtruction ſake; 

« Another reads it with an envious ſpirit : 
Nothing is eaſier than to caſt a cenſure ; 
But to excell it, that's (my friend) the point.“ 
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(#) Plin, lib. 35. 
Cap, 10. 


56. puts Atba- 
lante, inſtead of 
Alcmene, 


(p) Under the 
word Pj#or, 


(9) It was print- 
ed fince my plan 
or ſpecimen, in 
1694. | 


(34) Plut. in 
Vita Periclis, 


Page 159. 


(35) Idem, de 
multitudine Ami- 


cfm, pag. 94. 


36 See his Offi - 
cina, or U{ea- 
trum Hiſloricum, 
lib. 2. cap. 87. 


(27) Simon Ma- 
jus, Dierum Ca- 
nrculartum, Col- 
Iq. 4. pag. 165. 
edit. Rum. 1597. 


(38) Cœbius 
Rhodiginus, lib, 
4. cap. 18. pag. 
m. 29%. 


2 E U 
ex eo, inviſurum aliquem facilius quam imitaturum (n). He probably valued his Alc. 
mega (9), ſince he preſented it to the Agrigentines. He did not ſet up for a ſwift 
(-) Felibien, pe. Painter [H]]. We are told that Zeuxis having painted an old woman, he laughed fo 
very heartily at the ſight of this picture, that he died. This circumſtance is related by 
Verrius Flaccus (p) [1]. Lucian gives us the deſcription of a picture of Zeuxis that de- 


ſerves to be read, which picture repreſented a female Centaur. I had collected a great 
number of particulars for this article, but will ſuppreſs them, on account of Junius de 


Pictura Veterum (q) [K]. 


I ſhall here give a remark inſerted in the additions to my 


ſpecimen, and which relates to a work of Carlo Dati [L]. I ſhall not omit the firſt 
remark 1 made'in the article of Zeuxis in my ſpecimen, 


] He did not ſet up for @ fewift Painter.) Pla- 
tarch relates that Zeuxis, knowing Agatharchus gloried 
in his being able to paint with eaſe, and in a little 
time, ſays, that he himſelf boaſted, on the contrary, 
of his ſlowneſs, becauſe that was the means of making 
his works laſting (34). Plutarch, in another book 
(35) relates the ſame particular, as though Zeuxis had 
owned to ſome who reproached him with his ſlowneſs, 
that he indeed was a long time in painting, but that it 
alſo æbas to laſt a lng time. Every one makes him 
anſwer as follows, paint for eternity : in this manner 
his thought was lately applied to the Dictionary of 
the French Academy, in the preface to that of Fure- 
tiere. It is the buſineſs of thoſe, who amplify the 
vaunting of this painter, to ſee what teſtimonies they 
have for it. | 

[1] This circumſtance is related by Verrius Flaccus.] 
He there adds two veries which allude to this adven- 
ture, | 


Nam quid modi facturus riſu denigue, 
Ni pidlor fieri wult qui riſu mortuus eff ? 


«© What bounds can there e'er be to laughter ſet, 
„ Unleſs he, who laughing dies, mutt be a Painter? 


But if it be true, that Zeuxis died in this manner, how 
came fo few authors to ſpeak of it? What was there, 
in his whole life, ſo worthy of remark, as ſo uncom- 
mon a death ? Nevertheleſs, among the vaſt number 
of ancient authors who have mentioned Zeuxis, Ver- 
rius Flaccus is the only perſon who has mentioned 
this ſingular circumſtance, And this too he did only 
by chance, and ſo improperly, that he is cenſured 
for it by Pompeius Feſtus his epitomizer, as if a par- 
ticular of this kind ought not to have been introduced 
in a work, the deſign of which was to treat of the 
ſignification of words. I wiſh we had the whole paſ- 
lage of Verrius Flaccus. What remains of it was in 
the moſt mutilated condition poſlible, till Joſeph Sca- 
liger applied his divining criticiſms to it. Had Moreri 
aud Hofman known this ſource, they would have 
pointed it out, as ought to have been done, and given 
us the two Latin verſes ſomething more inteiligibly. 
Honeſt Raviſius Textor (36) did not inſert our painter 
in his catalogue of perſons who died laughing, which 
doubtleſs was an involuntary omiſſion. | 

I am to obſerve that Simon Majol, Biſhop of Vol- 
turara, has greatly miſtook with regard to this parti- 
ticular. Zeuxts pictor, ſays he (37), deformiſimam 
ſpeAans quandam picturam ſolutus in riſum expiravit. 
Verrius alter pidtor quod anum quandam deſormiſſima m 


pinxiſſet, eandem moriem in riſum ſolutus obiit, Rhodi- 


gino tifle lib. 4. cap. 18. i. e. Zeuxis the painter 
«+ ſeeing the picture of a very deformed perſon, burſt 
into ſo violent a fit of laughter that he died. Ver- 
«« rus, another painter, having painted a very uply 
* old woman, laughed ſo immoderately that he like- 
«« wiſe died, as. Rhodiginus informs us, Book IV. 
Chap. 18.“ There is a conſiderable omiſſion in 
what he relates of Zeuxis, and an abominable error 
in the reſt; for this Verrius, a pretended painter and 
who died with laughing, is a chimerical perſon, not to 
mention that Rhodiginus is very ill cited, as is mani- 
feſt from what follows : Zeuæin piftorem riſu emortuum 
prodidit Verrius, dum anum a ſe pictam ridet affluintius 
(38). i. e. We are told by Verrius, that Zeuxis 
« the painter burſt into ſuch a fit of laughter as he 
« was painting an old woman, that he died.” Would 
one not wonder to ſee how thoughts are changed, in 
paſſing under the pens of certain compilers ? theſe 


4 


It 


- 877 granny are ſometimes as furprizing as thoſe of 
Ovid. | ; 

[X] On account of Junius, de Pictura Veterum.} I 
had rather refer my readers to the noble and learned 
collections of Junius, than heap up particulars which 
are found there. I mult obſerve by the way, that this 


work, printed at Rotterdam by Reinier Leers, would 


poſſibly have ſtill been hid in a ſtudy, if Abbe Nicaiſe 
(39) had not taken infinite pains to pet it printed, 


the greateſt Mecænas's, whom at this time the Republic 
of Letters can boaſt ; and who ſo worthily maintains, 


in queſtion (40). 


[L] Which relates to a work of Carlo Dati.} Here (40) It is very 
follows the laſt article to the additions of my ſpeci- well wrote, and 
men. ** Since the printing of this article, I have met 


„with a book, which would have ſpared me a great 
« deal of labour had I met with it before. It is the 


life of Zeuxis written in Italian by Carlo Dati, 


e and printed at Florence in 1667, with thoſe of 
% Parrhaſius, Apelles and Protogenes. The author 
* has drawn together whatever is related, in ancient 
*« authors, concerning theſe four painters, and has 


„ finely connected the whole. He has likewiſe added, 


« to each life, a great number of curious and learned 


. (39) See his good 

a circumſtance that is not mentioned in the preface, ffices to authors, 

This curious piece is dedicated to Abbe BIO xo, one of *** his zeal for 
the advancement 

of learning, in 

e a l the preface to 

by his genius, his eloquence and his extenſive learn- Nicolle's 7reariſe 


ing, the glorious name he bears. Read the dedication _—> the Qut- 


15 aſcribed to 
Father la Baune. 


« remarks, Thoſe which relate to Zeuxis's life would 


“ furniſh me with a great number of particulars, if 
J was not come to the laſt page of my ſpecimen. 
I will only obſerve, that they have informed me of 
a particular with which Voſſius was unacquainted, 
„I] mean that Pullengerus was not the firſt who ſaid 
« that Zeuxis painted Venus and not Helen, from 


La) 


* the living originals, whom he had choſen from a- 


« mong the moſt beautiful maidens in the city. Vo- 
“ laterranus and John della Caſa had before miſtaken 
6e theone for the other; and what is more, Lipfius has 


* ſaid ſomewhere (41), that Zeuxis painted Juno and (41) Lipſ. Mie. 


„ not Helen. I ſhall obſerve by the way, that Carlo dL. lib, 1. cap, 


o 


Dati cenſured Pliny without a juſt foundation. He ima- 
gines that, becauſe the temple of Juno Lacinia ſtood 
„ near Crotona in Calabria, the Agrigentines did not 
* employ Zeuxis in drawing a picture that was to be 
* conſecrated in this temple. But were not the temple 


A 


with gifts of all kinds of nations ; as, in this age, 
* our Lady's of Lorello with donations from all the 
* Romiſh countries?“ | 

When 1 publiſhed the abovementioned paſſage, I 
did not know that Taſſoni had committed the ſame 


error as Lipſius. Queſti fu colui, ſays he (42), ſpeak- (42) Aleffandro 
ing of Zeuxis, che chiamato da gli Agrigentini, d come Taſſoni, ende 

diver/?, lib. 10. 
cap. 19. P · 414 


gine da loro elette fra un numero infinito, che ne vide d'ig- (43) This doubt- 


nude. i. e. This was the painter (Zeuxis) who be- leſ is ane 
the preſs, tos 


hanno altri voluto da i Protoniati (43), a fare il ritratto 
di Giunone, il copis dalle fattez2e piu belle di cingue ver- 


« ing invited by the Agrigentines ; or, according to 
„others, by the Crotoniats, to draw Juno's picture; 
« copied it from the molt lovely features of five naked 
« virgins, whom he choſe out of a vaſt number.” 
The Italian tongue is almoſt as liable to ambiguities 
as the dead languages. Was a Frenchman to place 
his words in the ſame manner as thoſe of Taſſoni 
above, his readers would juſtly affirm that he had ſaid, 
that Zeuxis ſaw a vaſt number of maidens naked; 
and that the Aprigentines, out of this great number, 


made choice of five, who ſerved the painter as a mo- 


del. But the particulars of this picture ought not to 
be relatgd in this manner, 


of Delphi, and that of Jupiter Olympius, filled 


Crotoniati« 


©" 


WVicnits 
. Cap» 


andre 
enferi 
0. 
414. 


doubt 
ot 03 
for 


JULIS. 


Zz 1 


It points out ſome general imperfections in Moreri's Dictionary [AA]. 


[M] Some general imperfections in Moreri's Difio- 
nary.] Here follows another paſſage from che Speci- 
men, extracted from page 387. I am far from pro- 
«« poſing this article as a perfect model; and the pub- 
« lic will do me juſtice ſufficient if they find it exempt 
« from ſome errors found in Moreri's Dictionary. 
„That author's manner of quoting is doubtleſs very 
« faulty. He always aſſembles his citations at the 
« cloſe of every article, without obſerving that ſuch a 
«« particular was ſaid by another, and that by another: 
% and conſequently he gives his readers a great deal 
of trouble, ſince he — is obliged to conſult 
«+ five or ſix authors before he finds what he is in 
„ ſearch of. This is an imperfection found in many 
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** other books, the conſequences of which were known 

to a very learned author, who lately publiſhed a | 

8 wr of the Roman Emperors (44). I add that (44) De Tille- 
Mr. Moreri advances a thouſand particulars, which _ wo 
are either not found in his quotations ; or for which oy yoo 
he gives no authority; or which are quite mutilat- Paris in 1690. 
ed, by his ſuppreſſing certain circumſtances that (See de Beauval's 
form the moſt material parts of his incidents, and 7% fe“ for June 
are moſt pleaſing in it. To conclude, I obſerve ee eee <A 
* that he does not always draw perſons in thoſe colours that 8 . 
by which they were chiefly diſtinguiſhed, I believe moft exact that is 
that this ſort of imperfections will not be found in boſfible. 

my article of Zeuxis.” | 


-. 


ZIA, or ZEA, an iſland of the Archipelago, one of the Cyclades, was ancient]y 
called Ceos or Cea. It is ten thouſand paces from the Promontory of Attica, named 
% Plinius, lid» formerly Sunium (a), and at this time Capo delle Colonne. It had anciently for med part 


4. cap · 11. page 


N of Eubcea, but was torne from it by the ſea, which afterwards carried off near a quar- 
ter of its length. This length conſiſted of five hundred ſtadia, or ſixty two thouſand 

(5; Idem, ibid. five hundred paces (0) [A]. In Strabo's time the four Cities, which had ſtood in the iſland 
5 of Cea, were reduced to two, one of which was called Julis, and the other Car- 

(c) Strabo, lib. thea (c). One of the two ruined cities had been called Careſſus, and the other Pæceſſa. 
i R In the neighbourhood of theſe two laſt mentioned cities was a temple of Apollo Smin- 
theus; and there was ſeen between the ruins of Pæeeſſa and this temple, that of Mi- 
(4) Strabo, ibis. nerva Niduſia, which Neſtor conſecrated after his return from Troy (d). The reader 
e In the articde may have ſeen elſewhere (e) the names of ſome illuſtrious perſons born in the iſle of Cea, 


and (f) all that concerns it with reſpect to Ariſtzus, who firſt diſcovered honey. I muſt 


(f) In the firſt here add, that a woman of this iſland found out the art of ſpining the productions of 


article of ARIS- 


BUS. filk worms, and to weave them for apparel [B]; and that it was a practice of the in- 


| habitants to poiſon themſelves, when they were come to a certain age [C]. The Port 


[A] This length conſiſted of frve hundred ſtadia, or 
ſixty two thouſand five hundred paces.) This is affirmed 
by Pliny. Baudrand therefore is miſtaken, in affirm- 
ing on this author's teſtimony, that the circumference 


of the iſland of Cea conſiſted anciently of ſixty thou- 


(1) Baudrand, ſand paces (1). There is a great difference between 
Gergroph. tome the circumference of an iſland, and its length; and it 
1: pag. 251. js certain he ought to have followed his author's com- 
putation, without the leaſt diminution. He adds, that 

this iſland is now ſcarce forty thouſand paces, part of 

it having been ſwallowed up by the ſea. 2 

[B] A wwoman of this iſſand found out the art of ſþin- 

ing the productions of fillauorms, and to weave them 

for apparel.) This we are informed by Pliny and 

Solinus. Ex hac (inſula) profefam delicatiorem ſeminis 

.: b. veſtem, auttor eft Varro (2). Ceos gue ut Varro teflis 
2 3 * ſubtiliori: 0, amicula arte lanifice ſcientiæ prima 


m. 453. in ornamentum faminarum dedit (3). i. e. We are 


„told by Varro, that the fineſt garments worne by 

(3) Solin. cap. 8. « the ſemale ſex come from this iſland.” What fol- 
bag. m. 23. lows is more expreſs. Telas araneorum modo texunt 
| (bomby ces) ad veſtem luxumque fæminarum, que bom- 

bycina appellatur. Prima eas redordiri, rurſuſque texere 

invenit in Ceo mulier Pamphila, Latoi filia, non frau- 

danda gloria excogitate rationis, ut denudet feeminas 


(4) Plin. lib. 11. Seis (4). i. e. Silkworms ſpin webs as ſpiders do; 


Cape 22+ pag. 515. „ and of theſe webs women's more delicate apparel is 
made, called ſilken garments. A woman named 
« Pamphila, the daughter of Latous, firſt diſcovered 
<« the art of ſpining, and afterwards of weaving theſe 
„ webs.” We ought not to deprive her of the honour 
of having invented this garment, through which a 
« woman's ſhape is ſeen to much greater advantage.“ 
(5) Ariftot, E.. Ariſtotle (5) furniſhed Pliny with this particular. Sal- 
Animel, lib. 5. maſius pretends that Ariſtotle's words ought to be un- 


| — 19. pag · m. derſtood of the iſland of Cos, and that Pliny is miſ- 


1 taken in underſtanding them of the iſland of Ceos (6). 
(6) Salmaſ. in His aſſertion is not altogether without foundation, and 
Solin, p. 141. yet it may be controverted. - 

[C] 1! was a practice of the inhabitants to poiſon them- 
ſelves, when they were come to a certain age.) It is 
pretended that this was enafted by a law. Strabo 
cites, on this occaſion, two verſes of Alexander; and 
thinks that ſuch perſons as were turned of threeſcore 
were obliged to conform to this law, in order that there 


Vor. X. 


of 


might be proviſion enough for the ſurvivors. IIa ęœe 
role bY: Horst 1 N elt ., 8 perpurnlc x 
Mevavò O. 1 6 


Kan To Keiwy vogurypcy tos Oavig 
O f W014 pir®: (nv Kang, & EH Kaxus 


ITeootrarle yas WG Eobxev © 5e Tous u weg EZ1xo01a itn 
YeyoveTas KovedGiaVai, Toy Oagttiy Tols A T1v o- 
o. Apud hos lex poſita aliguando videtur, cujus me- 
minit etiam Menander : | 1 


Optimum Ciorum inſlitutum eft Phania 
Qui non poteſt vivere bene, non vivat male. 


Fubebat enim, ut videtur, lex, eas qui ſexaginta annos 
exceſſijent, cicutam bibere, ut aliis victus ſufficeret (7). (7) Strabo, lib. 
i.e. © A law ſeems to have been eſtabliſhed among . Pas 335+ 
«* this people, of which Menander takes notice: 10 


« How excellent this edit of the Ceans ? 
The man, who can't live well, ſhou'd not live ill. 


By this law it ſeems to have been enacted, that all 
„ perſons who were above threeſcore, ſhould drink 
“ hemlock-juice, that there might be proviſions ſuf- 
* ficient for the ſurviving inhabitants.” He likewiſe 
affirms, that it was ſaid that the inhabitants of this 
iſland being beſieged by the Athenians, made a decree, 
which ſentenced all the old men to die; and that 
upon this the Athenians retired. 'The Greek word 
xovee Gola, in Strabo, ought to be changed into that 
of Xwveid g ſignifying to drink hemlock- juice. 


This is Caſaubon's conjecture (8). He confirms this by (8, Caſzub. Com- 
two paſſages, the one from Heraclides, and the other erf. in unc le- 


from lian. The former of theſe authors relates,“ 3 

that the air of Cea is ſo pure, that the men, and ?““ . 155. 

eſpecially the women, may live to a very advanced 

age there; but that they do not take advantage of 

that favour of nature; they, before the infirmities of 

decrepit old age come upon them, deſtroy themſelves 

either by the uſe of poppy, or the juice of hemlock, 

Oden & vyrewns rig ve, X) in Twy arJguTu), 

HA I THY Yuukev, ob Migpirgrs Yheaorn Tνν, 

«Ma mer aolwnoai, 4 Tnew9nai Ti, of yr Karen, 
| : 0 
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(x) Guillet, 4- of Zia is one of the maſt. ſecure harbours in the Mediterranean, not io mention that ſhips 


hun pre m. there take in freſh water, biſcuit and wood (g). The iſland pays to the Grand Signior 
gn e, ſeventeen hundred piaſters for the Caraſch, and two thouſand five hundred for tithes (b). 
88 bag. 14g. The Biſhop of Thermia ſpends half the year in that iſland (i), wherein is a pretty large () Baudrens, 
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 .4 


Dutch edit. 
ought 


of N rente ta lobe ifaygor. Quum ſalubri eel will ſhew, that the ſtate interfered no farther on the 
fruatur bæc inſula, & extremam ſenectam attingere ibi preſent occaſion, than to permit thoſe who were weary 
hominibus detur, præſertim fœminis, non expectant ta- of life to poiſon themſelves ; but not to enjoin ſuch 
men prowectæ ælatis qui ſunt, fatum ſuum, ſed illud as were paſt a certain age to diſpatch themſelves that 


city, and the ruins of a caſtle. Conſult Moreri's Dictionary under the word Zea. He c, won. 1. 


pag. 251. 


antevertunt, priuſquam vel imbecillitas accedat, wel parte way. Valerius Maximus, before he relates what he 


aligqua manci fiant, ita ut hi quidem papavere, illi vers had ſeen in the iſland of Cea, relates, that a poiſonous 

69) Heraclides, cicuta fibi ipfis vitam eripiant (9). With regard to liquor was kept publicly at Marſeilles ; and that it 

de Policiis, p m. Mlian, he affirmed that thoſe who found themſelves was given to ſuch as exhibited to the ſenate, and got 

20. Obſerve that jncapable, by reaſon of their decrepit age, to do any them to approve the reaſons, which prompted them to 

ö By- ſervice to the public, uſed to meet at an entertainment, diſpatch themſelves. The Senate examined their rea- 

zantinum, p. 421, nd drink hemlock juice. Nee. ir; Kein, of r ſon with ſuch a certain temper or medium, as neither in- 

has falſly ſup- mae avroi; yiyneatites, womee £7) Fe magaxaroyy- dulged a raſh paſſion for dy ing, nor oppoſed a juſt deſire 

poſed, that He- m4; fate, 1 im Twa foglarinny Ouoiar ee, x; of quiting this earthly ſtage ; whether ſuch perſons want- 

nes hems FeOavwodjpevos, ar KH, oTayv fauloi; Turf ow, ed to free themſelves from the perſecutions of ill fortune, 

principslly obliged ri Tex Ta be Ta Th vlg. Avoile\ovyla d vn Or were not willing to run the hazard of loſing its 

to the obſervance #304, UmoAngevon; in Te avTois x) Tis ywwns da tw ſmiles. Such was this Senate's rule; they did not 
of this Law. x Conſuetudo eſi apud Ceos, ut ii, qui ſenio plane conſtrain any perſons to poiſon themſelves ; but then 

confecti ſunt, tanquam ad convivium ſe mutuo invitent, they gave them the liberty to do it whenever they 

aut ad quoddam ſolenne ſacrificium conveniant, & coro- judged proper. Conſequently no one could kill him- 

nati cicutam bibant : quum fibi ipſis conſcii ſunt, ſe ad ſelf in due form, and canonicamente, unleſs the go- 

promovenda commoda patriæ inutiles amplius eſſe, animo vernment had firſt permitted this. Venenum cicuta 

(10) Ælian. jam ob etatem delirare- incipiente (10). Pinedo (11), temperatum in ea civitate publice cuftoditur, quod datur 

Var. Hiſt. lib. 3- Kuhnius (12), and Berkelius (13), approve Caſaubon's ei, gui cauſas Sexcentis (id enim Senatus ejus nomen eft ) 

cap, 37s emendation ; and there is no doubt but it is juſt. exb:ibuit, propter quas mors fit illi expetenda : Cognitione 


(11) In Steph. Scaliger (14) quoting the paſſage of Strabo, has put virili benewolentia temperata, que nec egredi vita temere 


 Byzant.p. 332. xwvicgeolas and not xowiauGgeaba:, Here follows ano- patitur, & ſapienter excedere cupienti celerem fati diam 


(12) I Zlian, ther conjecture of Caſaubon. He is of opinion that præbet; ut wel adverſa, vel proſpera nimis uſis fortuna 
lib. 3. cap. 37. Stephanus Byzantinus (15), who relates the ſame par- {utragque enim finiendi ſpiritus, illa ne perſeveret, hac ne 
8 | ticular as Strabo, but in ſuch a manner that, inſtead de/tituat, rationem prebet ) comprobato exitu terminetur 


(73) In Steph. of ſaying that the old men uſed to drink hemlock- (20). The author adds, that it was his opinion this (20) Val. Max, 
Byzant. p. 421. juice, he declares that they uſed to engage in ſingle practice of the inhabitants of Marſailles had been bor- lib. 2. cap. 6, 


(14) Scaliger, in combat, «ywigolas in certamine dimicare, made uſe rowed from Greece; for I obſerve, ſays he, that it is Gs OO. 


Varronem de 
Ling. Lat, lib. 6. 
Pag · m. 118. 


of a copy of Strabo, where the reading was xovicola; alſo uſed in the iſland of Cea. E Græcia tranſſatam 
or xovic:olu, in arenam de ſcendere, and not xwndGolai. inde exiſtimo, quod illam ETIAu in inſula Ceo ſervari 


Berkelius rejects this conjecture, upon pretence that it animadvertit (21). He then relates, that going into (21) Ide 


(15) Steph. By- is contrary to the practice of the old men of Ceos, Aſia with Sextus Pompeius, and paſſing by the city of num. 8. 


zantin voce Lal. and repugnant to what we meet with in hiſtory : Hæc, Julis, he was preſent at the death of a Lady aged 
ſays Berkelius, quangquam ſpecioſa widentur, minime ap- above ninety. She had declared to her ſuperiors the 
| probanda judico, cum antiquo ritui & hiſtoriæ plane ſint reaſons which induced her to quit this world, and after 
(16) Berkelius, contraria (16) ; but he quite miſtook Caſaubon's mean- this ſhe prepared to ſwallow down the poiſon ; and 
in Steph, Byzant, ing; he imagined this author ſuppoſed that this word imagining that the preſence of Pompey would do a great 
Page 421, might be that of Strabo; whereas he ought to have honour to the ceremony, ſhe moſt humbly beſought him 
known, that Caſaubon ſuppoſed that the copy of Ste- to come thither on that occaſion. He granted her re- 

phanus Byzantinus was corrupted. Kuhnius offers queſt ; and exhorted her very eloquently, and with the 


another conjecture, viz. that the reading in Strabo utmoſt earneſtneſs, to live. However, this was to no 


(17) Kubnius, in Was &i geha to drink wolfs-bane (17). This word purpoſe ; ſhe thanked him for his kind wiſhes ; and 
Zhan. lib. 3, might have been eaſily changed into «y:iGeobay. Pig: beſought the Gods to reward him ; not ſo much thoſe 
cap. 37+ pag 233. hius had before obſerved, that the text of Stephanus ſhe was going to, as thoſe ſhe was quiting. T7ibi gui- 
1.8) Pighius, in ought to be corrected in this manner (18). dem, inquit, Sex. Pompei, Dii magis, quo relinguo, quam 

Valerium Maxi- I will now examine, whether this practice of the quos pete, gratias referant : quia nec hortator vitæ mee, 


muri, lib. 2. cap, Old men of Cea was grounded on an edit made by the nec mortis ſpectator efſe faſtidiſti (22). She declared, (22) Idem, ibid. 


0. government; or ſimply on one of thoſe cuſtoms which, that as fortune had always indulged her her ſmiles, ſhe og, 18 . 1 


being once united to the ideas of greatneſs of ſoul, would not expoſe herſelf to the frowns of that Goddeſs. 
have almoſt the ſame obedience paid to them as ordi- Cæterum ipſa hilarem Fortune wultum ſemper experta, ne 
nances. The reader may have ſeen that Strabo ima- aviditate lucis triſlem intueri cogar ; reliquias ſpiritus 
gined, that there was a law, by which all perſons mei proſpero fine, duas filias & ſeptem nepotum gregem 


turned of threeſcore were commanded to put them- ſuperſtitem relictura, permuto (23). She left behind her (23) dem, 


ſelves to death. But he very probably might be miſ- two daughters and ſeven grandſons ; and having 


taken; for ſince the air of this iſland was very heal- exhorted them to live in unity &c. ſhe took 
{1g) See the cita - thy, and the inhabitants are long liv'd (19), the go- very couragiouſly the glaſs that held the poiſon ; 


2 of Hera* vernment would have deprived itſelf of ſeveral vigo- and after recommending her , ſelf to Mercury, in 
11 S8, NUM, 9g. N 


above. 


rous and robuſt ſubjects, who might be able to do their order that ſhe might obtain a ſucceſsful paſſage, ſhe 
country farther ſervice, if the laws had conſtrained all ſwallowed very greedily this deadly draught. Cohor- 
perſons who had attained to the age of threeſcore and tata deinde ad concordiam ſuos, diſtributo eis patrimo- 
one, to poiſon themſelves. Obſerve that Heraclides's zi, & cultu ſuo ſacriſque domeſticis majori filie traditis ; 
words ſeem to imply a ſpontaneous cuſtom, much ra- poculum, in quo venenum temperatum erat, conſlanti dex- 
ther than a binding law, Obſerve likewiſe that ZEli- tra arripuit. Tim defufis Mercurio delibamentis, & 
an's words clearly intimate decrepit perſons, and not invocato numine ejus, ut ſe placido itinere in meliorem 
all ſuch as had attained the age of ſixty one. All ſedis inferne deduceret partem ; cupido hauſtu mortiferam 


this tends very ſtrongly to refute Strabo's opinion. But traxit portionem (24). I omit the remainder of this (24) Idem, it. 


granting it to be true, we at leaſt might prove, that relation, and ſhould not have quoted ſo much of it, 
this edict of the iſland of Cea did not ſubſiſt in Ti- if it was not extremely rare to find in heathen authors, 
berius's time. The proof, which Valerius Maxi- the manner in which dying people then uſed to recom- 
mus gives of this, may greatly contribute to diſcover mend themſelves to the Gods. I do not remember 
che true ſtate of the affair in queſtion ; for which rea- that they uſed to implore them to forgive their ſins. 
ton it may be proper to weigh well, in this place, We do not find that this Lady of the iſland of Cea 
the circumſtances of that author's narrative. This makes any ſuch requeſt, 1 
A 


m, ibid, 


ibid. 


a ww qe oO a FL = 


e a —— XY 


bid. 
xt. 


bid. 


ibid. 


(1) Teiſſier, 


| (4) Geſnery in 


the word Zia. | | 
FIN | 

I ſhall obſerve by the way, that thoſe were leſs ad- 
mired, who uſed to kill themſelves when oppreſſed with 
ill fortune, than ſuch as diſpatched themſelves in the 
midſt of proſperity, and merely to free themſelves from 
the inconſtancy of fortune. Perſons, who had once im- 
bibed the maxims of the Stoicks, looked * thoſe as 
cowards who loved life, when oppreſſed with bodily in- 


that, in ſuch caſes, recourſe was to be had to no other 
remedy than dying, aud that without murmurs or 


(a) Schefferus, in 


Suecia Literata, 


quotes his Meſſe 


(6) His name was 


firmities, or diſgraceful misfortunes. It was pretended 


Z I E 


ought to have referred the reader to that word, rather than to that of Cee, when he put 


complaints ; and that thoſe only who loved life ac- 
cuſed Gods and men. Otho employed this maxim in 
his expiring moments. Plura de extremis loqui, pars 
ignavice oft: præcipuum deflinationi1 mee documentum 
habete, quod de nemine queror ; nam incuſare deos wel 
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homines, ejus eft, qui vivere welit (25). i. e. It ar- (25) Tacit. if, 
“ gues a daſtard ſoul, to ay much concerning death : 1 2. Cup 47 


my chief reſolution is this, not to complain of any 
„ perſon ; for it is the buſineſs of thoſe, who are fond 
„of life, to accuſe the Gods and men.“ 


ZIEGLER (JAMES) Profeſſor of Divinity, Mathematician, and Coſmographer, 
Aouriſhed in the ſixteenth Century. He was born at Landſhut in Bavaria [ A]. 
ſaid that he was Profeſſor of Mathematics in the Univerſity of Upſal (a). Paulus Jo- 
ak. m. 273: He vius miſtook him for a Swede (a), probably becauſe Ziegler wrote ſome works concern- 


It is 


quotes bis wie..." ing that country [BJ. But that proof would be ſcarce ſufficient to thoſe who ſhould 
6p. e. b. {imply have ſaid, that he reſided there ſome time; he himſelf declaring 


his work on Scandinavia from Memoirs which had been communicated to him durin 
* and he his abode in Rome [C J. The Biſhop of Paſſaw (b), a very learned Prelate, 


8 


was of the family Mecænas, and cauſed a monument to be erected to his honour in his Epiſcopal City (c). 


of the Counts 0 


* Ziegler had retired to the Biſhop's palace, when the terror of the Torkich arms had 
obliged him to leave Vienna, Where he had taught many years (d). He died in Auguſt 


[He was born at Landſhut in Bavaria.) And 
not at Landau, as is affirmed in the French tranſlation 
dit. aux Elo- of Thuanus, quoted by Teiſſier (1). The ſame is af- 
-_ age pat · firmed, with an additional error, in Moreri's Dictio- 
40. edit. 1996- nary; it being aſſerted there that James Zeigler was 
born at Landau in lower Alſatia. The Dutch editions, 


(2) Of the year and that of Paris (2), have corrupted this place in- 


169% (u: fteadof correcting it; they having ſuppreſſed, in lower 
Alſatia, and wrote, in lower Germany. Thuanus had 


| (3) Thuan. lib. 6. employed the word Lindau, (3), which ſignifies ra- 


8· 118. 


Fase. — ther, that James Zeigler was of Lindau than of Lan- 
5 da 


u. However this be, we ought to ſuppoſe that 

. leb. falio When Geſner (4) and ſeveral others call him Landa- 

5 ; um Bavarum, they mean that he was a native 

of Landſhut. Paulus Jovius is miſtaken in mak- 

ing him a Swede. 'The reader will find his words 

in the following remark. His error has been fol- 

lowed by. ſome authors, as Mollerus has obſerved in 

his additions to Suecia Literata of John Scheffer, pag. 

(5) Pag. 34. of 441. The learned Schurtzfleiſch (5) does not follow 

his Diſſertation — . but he relates that our Ziegler's family came 

2 originally from Sweden. I know not, any more than 

Mellrum, > Mollerus, if this be true. 

porn, ad Sueciam d (e] Lindaw (for Jovius had probably read Lin- 

Literatam, pag. dawium) is in Suabia, near the lake of Conſtance. 

441» 'Thus his miſtake with 1 tn James Ziegler's native 

country, being properly by his putting Suecus inſtead 

of Suevus, is leſs a miſtake than an abſence of mind. 
Rem. Crir. 5 | 

II Paulus Jovius miſtook him for a Suede, probably 

becauſe Ziegler wrote ſome works concerning that country.] 

He quotes, with great encomiums, what Ziegler wrote 

concerning the-cruelty of King Chriſtiern II. Quis eò 


Latinas literas, quo Romana arma penetrari neguierint, 


perueniſſe non miretur? Hic enim in terra Gothica na- 


tus, ac educatus, adeo exadtè, puriter & facunde, Chriſ- 
tierni Daniæ, atque Norvegie Regis immanitatem, neque 


%% ſanguinario Tyranno diu lætan, neque demum Diis 


utoribus neglectam perſcripſit, ut eruditis gentibus pudori 
e/Je poſſit; quad Latine facundiæ fruges, ſub Cimmerio 


cœlo pane frlitius ac uberius, quam ſub hac benigniore, ac 


(6) Paulus Jovi- femperatiore plaga veniant (6). i. e. What man but 


=o OY cap. *« would admire, that the Latin tongue ſhould make 
3% P. m. 281. 4 its way into countries, whither the Roman arms 
| could never penetrate ? For James Ziegler, a man 

„born and brought up in a Gothic country, has 

«« wrote, in ſo accurate, pure and eloquent a manner, 

«© the cruelties of Chriſtiern King of Denmark and 

« Norway, who indeed did not long enjoy the exer- 

ciſe of his bloody tyranny, nor eſcape the vengeance 
of heaven, that learned nations may bluſh that the 


„Roman eloquence ſhould flouriſh and proſper more 
in a northern climate, than in this milder and more 
(7) Scheffer, in 


Surcia Literata, © benign country.” Scheffer obſerves, that this work 
pag. 273. edit, Of Ziegler's was printed in Straſburg by Wendelin 
1699. Rhiel, in 1536 (7). Geſner ſays this alſo; but then 

he obſerves, that it was printed with ſome other works 


1549, 


of the ſame author; and with a deſcription, which 


Wolffgang de Weiſſenburg had made of the Holy 
Land. Yerre ſanctæ, quam Palæſtinam nominant, Sy- 
rie, Arabiæ, Agypii, & Schondie defifſima deſeriptio, 
und cum fingulis tabulis earundem regionum topographicic. 
Item, Holmiæ plan? regiæ urbis calamitofiſſima clades ab 
eodem deſcripta: cujus libri & hic titulus eff + Chriſi- 


erni ſecundi regis Danmarchiæ crudelitas perpetrata in 


(c) Gaſpar Bruſ- 


chius, de Laure - 


, that he Wrote a & Patawio 


Germanico, lib. 2» 


pag. 273, $74» 
was his & in Epitapbio 
Jacobi Siegleri, 
ibid. pag. 322. 


(4) Thuan. lib. 
6. pag. M. 118, 


proceres Sueciæ & populum Holmenſem. Volumen im- 


prefſum Argentorati apud Wend. Ribelium, 1536 in fol. 


cum alia deſcriptione Terre ſanctæ juxta ordinem alpha» 


beti, ad ſcripturam proxime directa, authore Wolffgangs 
Weiſſenburgio (8). i. e. A very learned deſcription 
<< of the Holy Land called Paleſtine of Syria, Arabia, 
Egypt and Schoonen, together with maps of thoſe 
< ſeveral countries. Alſo an account of the moſt ca- 
«© lamitous deſtruction of the Royal City of Stock- 
„ book is as follows. The cruelties committed by 
„ Chriſtiern II King of Denmark, on the nobles of 
« Sweden, and the inhabitants of Stockholm. This 


* 1536, in fol. with another deſcription of the Holy 


(3) Geſner, in 
Biblivth. folio 


397 ver ſo. 


holm, by the ſame author, the title of which 


Work was printed at Straſburg, by Wendelin Rhiel, 


Land, in alphabetical order, according to the Scrip- 


** tures, by Wolffgang Weiſſenburg.“ This hiſtory 
of the cruelty. of Chriſtiern is inſerted in Tom. II. 
Scriptorum Hiſftorie Germanice, printed and publiſhed 


at Bafil by Schardius, in 1574. John Wolfius joined 


it, with Ziegler's Scandinavia, to Hiſtoria Regnorum 
Septentrionalium of Albert Krantz, in the Frankfort 
edition of 1583. 1 find by the Index Librorum probi- 


bitorum (9), that the deſcription of the Holy Land &c. (9) Pag. 546. 
had been printed in Straſburg apud Petrum Olipionem edit. 1667. 


in 1532. This edition was not known to Geſner. 
[C] He himſelf declaring, that he wrote his work on 


Scandinavia from Memoirs, which had been communicated 


to him during his abode in Rome.] Here follows part 


of his preface, as I find it in Geſner's Bibliotheca, 
folio 368. Ego qui de locis Septentrionalibus, veteri 
hiflorie incognitis, commentarium editurus ſum, atque ita 
ut illa loca rebus his, unde regiones beatæ dicuntur, af- 
fluentia ſim oſtenſurus, ut hæc plena fide apud auditorem 
reponam, neceſſario quoque prefabor, quibus auforibus 
conſtet ſuſceptum opus. Rome dum eſſem, fuerunt in urbe 
continuo tempore duo archiepiſcopi Nidrofienſes regni Nor- 
duegiæ, prior quidem gente Danus, Ic. Poſt hujus mor- 
tem ſubſtitutus ei Ola vum Romam wvenit, quem frequenter 
'romvent, SI didici religua Nordusgiæ, & quanta tradi ab 
uno potuerunt. Gothiam vero, Sueciamgue, & Finlandi- 
am, ſupraque has ad Boream Laponiam extenſam, ſed 
etiam Gronlandiæ Cher ſoneſum & inſulam Tylen accepi a 
reverendis epiſcopis, Foanne Magno Upſalienſi, & Petra 
Aoroſienſi Gothis, tunc in urbe privatis amicis, & mecum 
conjundtiſſime converſatis. Et quidem Upſalienfis in com- 
mentario Schondiæ ſcribendæ antea futrat, fermiſeratque 
id cenſure nmofire, Ic. i. e. As I intend to publiſh 
« a book concerning the countries in the North yon 
2 wk. 
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1549, and not in 1559, as is related in Moreri. The inquiſition abſolutely forbid the 
reading of ſome of his works, and the peruſal of the reſt was permitted only upon condi- 
tion that certain things be corrected in them, and that the expreſſion, condemned author, be 
(0 See the I=- always added to the word Ziegler (e). Some Proteſtant authors acknowledge him as their 


dex Librorum pro- 


3 brother (F), he having a ſtrong inclination, as early as the year 1523, to turn Proteſtant. 


546. edit. 1667. This appears by a work he wrote at Rome in favour of Eraſmus againſt James 
Stunica [D], and which was printed at Baſil by John Frobenius that year. His piece, 


{{) See Moller, Aſtronomy, is a tolerable good one [E]. 


ciam Literatam, ſome of whom are found in Konig, 


on the article A- 
| VENTINUs, 
There are ſeveral authors called ZitcLER, 


ut not JEROM ZIEGLER, Poetry Profeſſor at (+) See the Epi. 


——— Ingolſtad in the ſixteenth Century. He cauſed Aventinus's Annals to be printed, as was 3 
ſaid above (g), and wrote ſeveral dramatic pieces which have been publiſhed (H)). m. 355. 


« of the world, of which the ancient hiſtorians knew 

« nothing; and to ſhew that thoſe regions have an 

* affluence of ſuch things as pronounce a country 

« happy; in order to gain the full credit and belief of 

„ my readers, it will be neceſſary for me firſt to ſhew, 

« what authorities or vouchers can produce with re- 

« gard to this work. During my abode in Rome, 

« there lived in that city two Archbiſhops of Dron- 

<« theim in the kingdom of Norway, one of them a 

Pane, &. He dying, Olaus was ſent, in his place, 

to Rome, where I converſed with him often; and 

| learnt from him the reſt of the particulars (fo much 

as could be told by one perſon) concerning Norway. 

The things relating to Jutland, Sweden, Finland, 

and Lapland ſituated farther Northward than thoſe 

countries; as likewiſe concerning Groenland, and 

the iſland of Iceland, I was informed of by the Re- 

verend — 6 os Maguers of Upſal, and Peter 

both natives of Gothland Aoroſienſis, who at that 

time were my very intimate friends in Rome. In- 

« deed the Biſhop of Upſal had before attempted a 

« hiſtory of Schonen, which he ſubmitted to my cen- 
es ſure, Sc.“ 5 | | | 

[D] Amwork he wrote at Rome in favour of Eraſmus, 

again James Stunica.] It is entitled, Libellus F acobi 

Ziegleri Landavi Bavari adwerſus F acobi Stunicæ male- 


* 
* 


A K 6 
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A 
* 


dicentiam, pro Germania. Frobenius the printer ſays 


as follows of it: Commodum d Roma miſſus eft Libellus 
Jacobi Ziegleri Landavi Bavari, quo promittit perpe- 


tuam rerum geſtarum ſeriem ex quatuor Evangelits con- 


textam, & obiter Stunicam pro ipſius dignitate tractat. 
„ . Videtur hic Landamus homo multæ reconditeque 
lectionis, ingenio fæſtivo, magno judicio, ftilo non neglecto, 
 denique toto pectore Germanam ſpirans indolem. 1. e. 
The book of James Ziegler, of Landftat in Bava- 
„ria, came very ſeaſonably to me. In this work 
he premiſes an uninterrupted ſeries of hiſtory, from 


e the four Evangeliſts ; and occaſionally treats Stunica 
« in the manner he deſerves. . . This Landavus 
* ſeems to be a perſon well ſkilled in curious learning; 
to be of a pleaſant temper ; to poſſeſs great judgment, 
„ and to be maſter of a tolerable ſtyle ; in a word, he 
« ſeems to breathe a true German ſpirit.” | 
LE] His piece, on Aſtronomy, is a tolerable good one.] 
There was publiſhed at Baſil in 1536, in 4t0, his 
book de conflruftione ſolidæ Sphere, cum Scholiis in O- 
puſculum Procli de Sphæra, & die canonica per Sphæram 
operatione, & de hemicyclio Beroſi memorato a Vitru- | 
vio (10). Adjunctis Arati Phenomens Gracis, cum (10) Lib. g. cap. 
Commentariis Thionis, His Commentary on the ſecond 9: 
book of Pliny : Q aifficultates Pliniane, preſertim 
Aſtronomicæ, omnes tolluntur : item Organum, quo catbo- 
lica ſyderum, ut apud Plinium eft, mira arie docetur, 
was printed at Baſil in 1531. James Milichius makes 
honourable mention of this in the preface to a book 


printed by him on this ſubje& in 1534, 4to (11). Ex-( 17) Father Har. 
tant, ſays be (12), in hunc librum (ſecundum Plinii) Juin, Pref. in 


inium, takes 


Cigleri, hominis docti, Commentarii, erudite & ſubti- notice of that 
e 


liter ſcripti, ſed neque integrum librum inter pretantur, 
& a ſcholarum con ſuetudine nonnihil recedunt. Quare ſeen it, nor that of 


Jpero eum boni conſulturum eſſe, qudd amicis morem geſſi, 1638, Hale Sue- 


gui mihi autores fuerunt, ut hæc ad utilitatem juventu- , in 4to, 
tis collecta ederem. Adeo enim nihil de ipfius exiſtima- 9 dy 
tione detraho, ut libenter profitear, me ab ipſo ſepe ad- have ſeen F Ss of 
jutum ee. i. e. The learned Ziegler has publiſhed Frankfort 1543, 
„ Commentaries, which ſpeak: his great ſagacity and 770, and that of 
«« erudition on this ſecond book of Pliny. But theſe — Pts 

«© Commentaries do not explain the whole book, and in a "573 
«« are not entirely conformable to the uſe of ſchools. | 

« Hence I hope he will not be diſpleaſed at me for (12) Jacobus Mi- 
10 rag this Commentary, by the advice of — Prafat. 
« friends, for the uſe of youth; and fo far am I 8 „ 
« from detracting from Ziegler's merit, that I freely tolio A, — 
« confeſs he has often been of ſervice to me.“ _ Lip. 1573. 


\ ZOROASTER, King of the Bactrians, was vanquiſhed by Ninus, and has been 
looked upon as the inventor of Magic [A]. Euſebius places that victory of Ninus under 
the ſeventh year of Abraham, and there are many authors, who ſuppoſe Zoroaſter was 


[A] He was vanquiſhed by Ninus, and has been loled 


upon as the inventor of Magic.] Juſtin tells us that 
this was the laſt victory, which; that conqueror gained, 


and that Zoroaſter ſtudied the principles of the uni- 


verſe, and the motion of the ſtars with great applica- 


tion. Poftiremum illi (Nino) bellum cum Zoroaſtre rege 
| Badtrianorum fuit, qui primus dicitur artes magicas in- 
(x) Juſtin. lib. 1. veniſſe, & mundi principia, ſiderumgue motus diligen- 


cap. 1. tiſſime ſpectaſſe. Hoc occiſo, & ipſe deceſſit (1). Some 


(2) Theo, in (2) aſcribe to Semiramis the glory of conquering 
Progym. cap. g. Zoroaſter. They mean, no doubt, ſomething more 
pag. m. 112. than what we read in Diodorus Siculus (3), namely 
that bong: gone to meet her huſband at the ſiege of 
(3) Diod. Sicul. Bactra, ſhe adviſed and made an attempt, after which 
lib. 2. cap. 6. the City ſurrendered. Ninus married her afterwards. 
| I am apt to think that their meaning is, that one of 
(4) Called Cepha- the wars, which ſhe ended gloriouſly aſter the death 
ion; he lived un- of that great Monarch, was that in which Zoroaſt 
der Hadrian. See 8 „2 ? ie OTORIET 
Sit John Mar- loſt his dominions. An Hiſtorian (4), quoted by 
ſham, «bi infra, Syncellus, relates the birth of Semiramis and that of 
this Magician, after he has given an account of Ni- 
(5) Syncellus, nus's atchievements (5). It ſeems therefore that he 
pag- 167. ht ſhould have aſcribed the victory we have mentioned 


— Roy mw to Semiramis rather than to Ninus, and in order to 


m. 144. confirm this one might perhaps urge theſe Latin lines, 


much 


| Perſarum flatuil Babylona Semiramis urbem, 


(6) Propert. 

| | Eleg. 10. lib. 3. 

Mr. Stanley obſerves (7), that according to Euſebius (5) Thomas Stan- 

Zoroaſter was contemporary with Semiramis; but it leius, Hi/f. Phi- 

is certain that according to Euſebius's account he was 44 Orientoli. 

vanquiſhed by King Ninus. If it were true, as Ar- 8 5 

nobius relates, that in this war between the Aſſy rians ,,, J. Clerici. 

and the Bactrians, they made uſe on both ſides of 

magical arts, it would be a difficult matter to believe 

that Zoroaſter invented that art; for in ſuch a caſe 

it muſt be ſuppoſed that his ſecrets were ſoon tranſ- 

mitted into Chaldea, and that they were ſo ſuddenly 

improved there, that the Magicians of Ninus were 

able to cope with the inventor, and to out-do him, I 

do not urge this as an impoſſible fact. But here fol. 

low the words of Arnobius. Ut inter Afyrios & Bac- 

trianos Nino quondam Zoroaſireque ductoribus, non tantum 

ferro dimicaretur & wiribus, verum etiam magicis & 

Chaldeorum ex reconditis diſciplinis, invidia noſtra bæc 

fuit (8). Ammianus Marcellinus pretends, that Zo- (g) Arnob. lib. 1. 

roaſter did only improve the magical ſecrets of the pag, m. 5: 

Chaldeans, Cujus (Magiæ) ſcientie ſeculis priſcis multa 
2 ex 


: Tuff & imperio furgere Baftra caput (6). 79 


(s) Rem, [C] of 


dition. I have not 


nm aA tg +» £]a 


pi- 
ner's 


bags 
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much more ancient; ſome alſo make him much mote modern all the accounts we have 
of that famous man abound with variations with regard to the time when he lived [B], 
nor is there a greater uniformity as to all the other particulars of his life, ſo that my 


readers 


(9) Amm. Mar- 9). Some aſſert that Azonaces was the perſon, who 
cell. lib. 23. cap · inſtructed Zoroaſter: in which caſe Azonaces ought 
6, page m. 374* to be conſidered as the inventor of Magic. Hermippus 
"gti de tota ea arte diligentiſſime ſcripfit, '& wicies cen- 
tum millia verſuum a Zoroafire condita, indicibus quoque 
voluminum ejus pofitis explanavit, præceptorem, à quo 
inſtitutum diceret, tradidit Azonacem, ipſum vero quin- 
(16) Plin. lib. que mjllibus annorum ante Trojanum bellum fuiſſe (10). 


30. cap. 1. pag» St. Auguſtin (11) and Oroſius (12) have followed the 


m. 725" tradition which Juſtin relates, Apuleius, in the ca- 
(21) Magicarum talogue he gives us of the moſt celebrated Magicians 
artium fullſe per- among the Ancients, mentions Zoroaſter as the firſt 
yr j TY and the oldeſt of them all. Si guamlibet 1 * 
orodſtres ]. + . | . ; 

. J Ci- Jumentum probaveritis, ego ille im Carinondas, vel Da- 
_—_ 2 migeron, 2 Moſes, wel E anne!, vel Apollonius, vel ipſe 
21. cap. 14. Dardanus, vel quicumgque alius POST Zoroaſtrem & Ho- 

anem inter Magos celebratus eſt (13). 

(12) Orofius, lib. Obſerve that Diodorus Siculus (14), who gives a 
1, cap-4 pretty large account of the war between Ninus and 
(13) Apuleius, the Bactrians, calls the King of the latter not Zoro- 
Apolog. pag» m. after, but Oxyartes, and that he does not ſpeak of 


331. „ any Magic. And yet he relates what he had read in 


Cteſias, who was an Hiſtorian pretty much inclined 
(14) Diod. Sicul. to relate things of that kind (15). Voſſius (16) and 
lib. 2. cap · 44 C Henry Valeſius pretend, that Juſtin aſſerts, that Zo- 
. roaſter defended himſelf againſt Ninus, not only with 
(15) Hen. Vale. arms, but alſo with magical arts. Juſtin ſays no 


in Amm. Mar- ſuch thing. The ſame Voſſius aſſerts that this account 


cell. lid. 23. Faß. which Juſtin gives us, was extracted from the firſt 


e book of Cteſias, as Arnobius hints: this is another 
(16) Voſſius, de falſity. Arnobius's words are very dark and perplex- 


Orig. Idelol, libs | . 1 | l 
1.60 8. pa m. - (17), and that particular 13- not to be met with 


33 II All the accounts wwe have of Zoroaſſer abound 


(17) Arnob. lib, With variations with regard to the time when he lived.) 


1. pat · m. 31. We have ſeen that ſome ſuppoſe he was contemporary 


with Ninus, who, according to Euſebius, died 825 


years before the taking of Troy. We have alſo ſeen 


(8) In the fore- (18), that according to Hermippus's opinion Zoroaſter 
| going remark, lived five thouſand years before the Trojan war. Her- 
quotation (10)- modorus the Platoniſt followed the ſame Chronology 


(19) 4pud Diog- with Hermippus (19), and Plato mentions it as the 
Laert. in Proem- moſt common opinion (20) ; but according to Suidas, 
num. 2. there is an interval of but five hundred years from 
(20) Plut. de Zoroaſter to the Trojan war. There are ſome emi- 
Ide, pag. 369+ nent writers, who have aſſerted that Zoroaſter lived fix 
(z1) Plin, lib. 30 thouſand years before Plato's death. Eudoxus, gui inter 
cap, 1, page 725. ſapientiæ ſeftas, elariſſimam, utiliſſimamque eam (Ma- 

icam artem) zntelligi wo/uit, Zoroaſtrem hunc ſex mil. 
(22) Apud Diog. libus annorum ante Platonis mortem fuiſſe prodidit. Sic 


| Laert, in Prowm. & Ariftoteles (21). Others, as for inſtance Xanthus 


num. 2 the Lybian (22), make him flouriſh but fix hundred 
. years beſore the expedition of Xerxes. Others aſſert 
(23) Plato, de that we muſt take . him for the ſame perſon with a 
Repub, lib, 10. Certain Pamphylian named Er, who was the ſon of 


pag. 361,  Armenius, and who coming to life again twelve days 


after his death, gave an account of the things he had 
(24) Pag. 361, ſeen in the other world (23). His account ſeems to 
& ſeg» prove that. he had read the lliad ; it is at leaſt an un- 
queſtionable argument, that he lived after the ſiege of 
C2) Cham e Troy: you will meet with it in the tenth book of 
5 5 Peas. Plato's Republic (24). It is Clemens Alexandrinus, 
who ſuppoſes that that man is the ſame with Zoro- 


(26) Compare aſter, which he proves by this argument, namely, 
with this what that Zoroaſter ſtyles himſelf the ſon of Armenius, 


has been obſerv Ir ; 
ng Fre ade Pumpbglian by bink (2); adding, char he wa 


divinely inſtructed in many things in hell (26). Now 
THAGOR in thing 

remark trier“ ſince Arnobius obſerves, that this Pamphylian was be- 
his article, loved by Cyrus, we have here a tradition, according 
(27) Arnob. lib. to which Zoroaſter came into the world much later 


I. pag. 31. than is commonly imagined. Armenius Zoſiriani ne. 


pos, & familiaris Pamphilus Cyri (27). Theſe are 
(23) Hen, Va- Arnobius's words; Valeſius obſerves that Armenius is 
leſ. in Ammian, put there inſtead of filius 4rmenii (28). He imagines 


Marcell. lib, 33- the word Cyri is a miſtake ; he would choeſe to read 


0384 374» Nini, becauſe, ſays he, the Zoroaſter hinted at in that 
paſſage, is the ſame who was mentioned in the firſt 


Vot. X. 


' ex Chaldavrum arcanis Bactrianus addidit Zoraaſftres 
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book of Cteſias. Now Cteſias did not begin to ſpeak 

of the Kings of Perſia, till he came to his ſeventh 
book, the ſix firſt containing an account of the Aſſy- 
rians and Medes. I anſwer, it is by no means cer- 

tain, that Arnobius pretends Cteſias mentioned that 

ſon of Armenius. Obſerve that ſeveral critics would . 
have us read Oftanis, or Heſtanis, inſtead of Zoftriani : 

but they do not obſerve that this would be aſcribing a 

very groſs anachroniſm to Arnobius. For Oſtanes 
having followed Xerxes in his expedition into Greece 


(29), it is impoſſible he ſhould be the grandfather of a (29) Plin. lik 


friend of Cyrus. | LOS 5 8 1. page 
Agathias, who lived under the Emperor Juſtinian, 7*"* * 

aſſerts, that 75 to the Perſians of that time, 

Zoroaſter and Hy ſtaſpes were contemporaries. But 

they did not ſay tether that Hyſtaſpes was the father 

of Darius, or ſome other perſon. Sir John Marſham 

decides poſitively, that we muſt underitand here the = 

father of Darius (30) ; and he urges two arguments 6 

for his opinion, the one is, that in the Elogium which Sæcul. ; 

was engraved upon his tomb, it was obſerved among 145- 

other things, that he was the teacher of the Mag: ; 

the other is, that the ſame Hiſtorian, who aſſerts that 

Hyſtaſpes excelled in Magic, does alſo ſtyle him the , | 

father of Darius (31): 7” inde (poſt Zoroaſtrem) Hy- (37) Bal 10 

flaſpes Rex prudentiſſimy arii pater. Qui cum ſupe- 3 7 apud 

rioris Indie ſecreta fic 


9. pag. ms 


progeniem, poſteris ætatibus tradunt. Ex eo 50 ſfcula 


e of Hyſtaſpes. 
titudo cre- F A 


der only, becauſe having read ſomewhere, that a King 
called Hyſtaſpes had been a great Magician, he ima- 
gined there was no other Hyſtaſpes but the father of 
Darius. But it is certain, that there is a King Hyſtaſ- 
pes mentioned, who was a great Prophet, and lived 
before the building of Rome. Hydaſpes guogue, gui 
Fuit Medorum rex antiguiſſimus, d quo amnis quoque no- 
men accepit, qui nunc Hydaſpes dicitur, admirabilis om- 
nium, ſub interpretatione vaticinantis pueri ad memori- 
am poſterit tradidit, ſublatum iri ex orbe imperium, 
nomengus Romanum; mulio ante præfatus, quam ilia 
Trojana gens conderetur (33). We mult read Hyſlaſpes (33) Lactant. 


and not Hydaſpes in that paſſage from Lactantius; and 8 In 


thus the beſt critics have corrected the two paſſages in the 18th chapter 
Juſtin Martyr, where he mentions that heathen Pro- of the ſame book 


phet; in the one of which he tells us, that Hyſtaſpes he quotes a paſ- 
foretold the conflagration of all periſhable things; 8 this 
and in the other he obſerves, that the reading of that As 
Prophet's writings. was prohibited upon pain of death, 
becauſe they might reveal ſome truths, which the hea- : 
thens perſecuted (34). Kar bigynar N79 Sade (34) Juſtin: ce. 
Jai, Yavare- weio9m rata Tow TAs Viaomy, 1 n 
TigUνν,² 1 r TeoPnTar Bichous araywworoTurs 
omws dd TE PoSov amoreinuow ivrvyxdvorras Tous 
arvewnovs Twy xanuv νννν , avToi; ON dNν 
our XATEX Wow. ame tig TEND» d ouvoar Teatai. 
Operã autem & inftinftu malorum dæmonum mortis ſup- 
plicium adverins librorum Hydaſpis aut Silyllæ aut 
prophetarum lectores conflicutum eſt : ut per timorem ho- 
mines ab illis, qud minis ſcripta ea legentes rerum bo- 
narum notitiam percipiant, ſed in ſervitute eorum reti- 8 
neantur, 3 (35). Let us obſerve by the (35) x we 
by, that theſe writings (36), as well as thoſe of the | 
Sibyls, were nothing but the pious frauds of ſome (36 See how 
Chriſtians. Let us allo obſerve, that Sir John Marſham Clem. Alexand. 
might have urged another argument, and propoſed it 
after this manner. Clemens Alexandzinus has aſſerted, 
that Zoroaſter was the ſame with the Pamphylian 
who was the ſon of Armenius, Now, according to 
Arnobius, that Pamphylian was Cyrus's friend, and 
we 
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and not upon that 


_ — . Et Ar TRIS A 
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Strom. lib. 6. page 
636. ſpeaks of it. 
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m. 231. 


(37) Herodot. 


(39) Above, quo- rus. 


92 = edem rent ſtories. It has been (a) that 


2 OR 


readers muſt expect to meet here with nothing but a heap of uncertainties, and incohe- 


he began to laugh the very day he was born, 


t, unum beni. and that the palpitation of his brains was ſo ſtrong, that they repelled one's hand when 


nem accepimus 


Zechen. E. Put upon his head, which was an omen of 


his future learning. It is added (b), that he 


demcerebrum ita continued twenty years in a wilderneſs, where he lived upon nothing but a cheeſe, which 
palpitaſe, ut in. did never grow ſtale (c) ; that the love of wiſdom and juſtice determined him to retire 


PDoſitam repelleret 


manum, future to à mountain, to lead there a ſolitary life; that when he was coming down from that 
praſogioſcienie. mountain, there fell upon it a fire from heaven which burnt continually 3 that the Kin 


Plin. lib. 7. cap · 


16. pag, m. 35. Of Perſia, attended by the greateſt Lords of his Court, went near it in order to put up 
his prayers unto God; that Zoroaſter came through the flames without receiving any 
(b) dem, lib. 11. hurt; that he comforted and encouraged the Perſians, and that he offered ſome ſacrifices 


enk, ge, as though God had conducted him as far as that place; that afterwards he did not con- 


00 Dio Chryſoft verſe indifferently with all ſorts of men, but only with thoſe who were born for the truth, 


- 


Orat, Borift 


3 and capable to know God, which fort of men the Perſians called wiſe men (Magi) (d) ; 
| that he wiſhed to be thunder-ſtruck, and to be conſumed by fire from heaven, and that 
(d) 1 he ordered the Perſians to collect his bones together when he ſhould be thus burnt, and 


to keep and revere them as a ſecurity for the preſervation of their Monarchy; and that 


they had really a great veneration for his remains, but that being at laſt become neg- 


ligent in that reſpect, their Monarchy was deſtroyed accordingly. 


The Chronicle of 


5 Alexandria adds, that after he had ſpoke thus to them, he called upon Orion, and was 
(JClemens, Re- conſumed by fire from heaven. Some aſſert (e), that Miſraim the fon of Ham was in- 


cognitionum, lib. 


4. apud Bochart, ſtructed in Magic by his father, and (F) that he was burat alive by the devil, whom he 


Geegr. Sacre, 
lib. 4+ cap. 1. page 


(f) Idem, ibid, 


importuned too often (g); that the Perſians worſhiped him as a friend of God, and as a 
ſaint, to whom the thunderbolt ſerved as a vehicle to carry him up into heaven, and as remark [B] of 
a living ſtar, for which reaſon he was called Zoroafter after his death. 
Tours relates almoſt the ſame ſtory concerning Cuſh the eldeſt ſon of Ham [C]. Others 


(5) See above the 
the article 
Gregory of Radl. 


Georg, Sacre, 


| 7 norm retend that Ham himſelf is the Zoroaſter of the Orientals, the inventor. of Magic (5). e 
Propoſ. 4. G5. En has very well refuted that falſity (i). Cedrenus obſerves that Zoroaſter, who lib. 4. cap. 1. 
7s e 5” became: fo famous an Aſtronomer among the Perſians, was deſcended from Belus, which art, & 
—— md. is as much as telling us, that he was alſo deſcended from Nimrod. Some have taken 1 
page 152 · him for Nimrod himſelf (&) ; others for Aſhur, or for Japheth. All the ancient Perſians (7) See Monſieur 


et, Demon. 


pretend that Zoroaſter is more ancient than Moſes; and there are ſome of their wiſe men 2 Propel, 

who do even pretend that be is the ſame with Abraham, and who call him often Ibraham ph Pe 5. PB 

Zerdaſcht, that is to ſay, Abraham the friend of fire (1). The eaſtern Chriſtians aſſert that 
Zoroaſter began o flouriſh under the reign of Cambyſes, and that be was a natiua of the () Herbelot, | 


Biblioth, Orient, 


Province of Media, But others ſuppoſe he was an Aſſyrian, and maintain that he bad been pig. g31. 


we read in Herodotus 2 converſation between Cyrus 


and Hyſtaſpes the father of Darius ; and therefore it 
is true that Zoroaſter and that Hyſtaſpes were contem- 
poraries (37). Valeſius the younger aſſerts (38), that 
lib. 1. cap. 209. according to the authority of Agathias, ſome pre- 
| tended that Hyſtaſpes, the teacher of the Magi, was 
(33) Hadrien. much more ancient than the father of Darius. It is 
Valefivs, in "= certain that Agathias ſays no ſuch thing, and that on 
N 3 the contrary he complains of the Perſians for not deter- 
ö mining whether their Hyſtaſpes was the father of Da- 
rius or not. I obſerve this to make the readers ſenſi- 
ble that the quotations of the moſt judicious writers 
do often miſlead us, and that therefore we ought in 
prudence to compare the paſſages, that are quoted, 
with the original, by Whomſoever they be quoted. I 
repeat this obſervation here, though I remember very 
well J have made it in other places. | 
| I ſhould never have done, if I were to take notice of 
all the inaccuracies of our authors, and to give an 
account of all the variations which relate to the time 
when Zoroaſter lived. But here follows ſomething 
proper to confirm Sir John Marſham's opinion. It 
has been aſſerted, that Pythagoras was the diſciple of 
Zoroaſter under the reign of Cambyſes the ſon of Cy- 


tation(25) of the 
article PYTHA- from 


Apuleius, which acquaints us with that particu- 
GORAS, HA. 


Some underſtand it, as though Pythagoras, being 


made a ſlave in Egypt, was carried into Perſia, Others 


pretend that he was tranſported into Babylon, and in- 
ſtructed there by Zoroaſter the Babylonian, whom 
they diſtinguiſh from the Perſian. Hiiſes (quinque 
Zoroaſtris) addi poteſi Sextus Zoroaſter, fic enim ab ( 
Apuleio wecatur, qui Babylone wixit, quo tempore Pytba- 
goras captiuus a4 Cambyſe eb deductus et. Idem ſcriptor 
eum vocat, omnis divini arcanum antiſtitem, eague ma- 
giftro pracipue uſum tffe Pythagoram dicit. Videtur 
idem effe ac Labratus, a ud Diogenes (+) offirmat Py- 
thagoram purgatum eſſe omnibus priſting vitæ ſordibus, 
& edoftum quarum rerum probos expertes efſe oporteret, 


ati & Pbyſicam. ldem quoque erit Nazaratas AHrius, 


% In Fluri dis. 


(4) Porpoyr. 
Vit, Pytbagoræ. 


4 


J have quoted in another place (39) the paſſage 


a diſciple 


quem Alexander, in libro de Pythagoricis Symbolis, a5 
firmat magiſtrum fuiſſe Pythagor#. | Hunc eundem Sui- 
das vocat Zarem, Cyrillus Zaranem, Plutarchus Zara» 
tam (40). That paſſage is extracted from a work of (40) Thomas 
Thomas Stanley; I do not know what he means by Stanleius, Hafer. 
obſerving, that Apuleius made uſe of this, expreſſion, „in, lib. 1. 
Sextus Zoroafter : 1 do not meet with it any Where in cap, 2. pag. 8, 9: 
the book that is quoted. Nor can I tell upon what | 

round it is aſſerted, that Pythagoras was carried pri- 
ſoner to Babylon by King Cambyſes. The words of 
Apuleius do plainly fignify, that he was ſent into 
Egypt together with that Monarch's priſoners (41), (4) Titer capti- 


In order to underſtand this we muſt conſult Herodotus 2 Ca re 


(42), who relates. that Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, % MP7 | 
having a mind to get rid of ſome perſons, whom he (Pysbageras.) 
ſuſpected to be contriving a rebellion, defired Cambyſes Apul · Flor, pag · 
to aſk him for ſome troops: Cambyſes having accord- m- 351. 
ingly aſked him for ſome, Polyerates ſent him into (42) Herodot. 
Egypt with forty ſhips, on board of which he had cauſed lib. 3. cap. 44 
all thoſe perſons to embark, and deſired Camby ſes | 
that he would not ſuffer them to return home. Apu- ks 
leius meant no doubt, that ſome perſons pretend that 
Pythagoras was one of thoſe who were then delivered 
up to Cambyſes by Polycrates. He does not ſpeak 
2 =. 20, e being carried either into Perſia, or into 

ylon. | ö 6 6 

[LC] Gregory of Tours relates almaft the ſame flory 
—.— Cuſh, the eldeft fon of Ham.) The eldeſt | 
© ſon of Ham, ſays he (43), was named Cuſh, He (43) Gregor. 
« was the firſt who invented Magick at the inſtigation on Ro 
* of the devil, and the firſt alſo, who gave riſe to cap. f. Mr. Bayle 
« Tdolatry. He was the firſt, who by the devil's tranſcribes Mon- 
«« prompting made a little ſtatue to be worſhiped. de Marolless | 
He made people believe that he had it in his power Prench tranſtati- 
« to make the ſtars, and fire come down from hea- - 
„ven. He went among the Perſians, who called him 
* Zoroaſter, that is to ſay, the living ftar. The Per- 
** fians having alſo learnt from him to worſhip fire, 
*© adored him as a God, becauſe he was divinely con- 
« ſumed by fire,” 


Pbilgſepbiæ Ori- 


la) 


Ve the 
] of 


dess 10 Tp 
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(0) lem, ibid, 4 diſciple of the Prophet Elijah (m). . . Ben Schichnab aſſerts, that bs was the diſciple 


ex Abulpbaragio. 


of Ezra, and that that Prophet curſed him, becauſe he aſſerted ſuch opinions as we 


re incon- 


ſiſtent with the principles of the Jewiſh Law, and that he was ſtruck with a leproſy as a 
puniſhment for bis impious tenets, and that being upon that account baniſhed, from Feruſalem, 
60 Itia. p.932. be retired into Perſia, where he ſet up for the author of a new Religion (n). Some have 


0%) Huetius, De- taken him for the Prophet Ezekiel (0) ; and it muſt be conſe 


ſled that their opinion is 


=». Evanze. grounded upon a great conformity berween what relates to the one, and What is reported 
per cas, of the other (p). George Hornius imagined that Zoroaſter is the falſe Prophet Ba- 
- Idem, ibis, laam (). Monſieur Huet ſhews that he is the Moſes of the Jews, and he mentions a 
ag. 458. great many particulars, in which there is a great affinity between what the Scripture tells 


„ Hor, Us of Moſes, and what the heathen authors have Wee of Zoroaſter (7). There are 
by. g. few Perſons but think, that there have been ſeveral Zoroaſter's, as there have been ſeveral 
7 * Jupiters, and ſeveral Hercules's. See Thomas Stanley's treatiſe (s), which Monſieur le 


(+) Huetivs, Pe- Clerc has tranſlated into Latin; you will meet there (t) with a Chaldean, a Bactrian, a (0 ' the 24 
moſt. Evangele Perſian, a Pamphylian, a Proconneſian, and a e Zoroaſter (4). They are in! n 


Propoſ. 4+ cap» 5+ 


Ng. 149, Cf. the wrong, who think that Zoroaſter taught a diabo 


ical Magic ; for his Magic was no- 


thing but the ſtudy of the divine nature, and of religious worſhip. Plato declares it bal * 
(0 Intitlea, Ei- Poſitively [D]. But if it be an eaſy matter to clear him in that reſpect, it is hard to do 


floria Pbileſapbiæ 
Orientalis. 


* 


_ [D} His ick was nothing but the fludy . 
. [ 3 Plato declares it pefitiwely.] 
There are four eminent perſons, ſays he, who are ap- 
pointed to educate the eldeſt ſon of the King of Perſia: 
they chooſe the moſt wiſe, the molt juſt, the moſt ſo- 
ber, and the moſt brave that can be met with. The 


wiſeſt teaches him Zoroaſter's Magick, that is to ſay, | 


the worſhip of the Gods: he inſtructs him alſo in the 

art of reigning. *Ny & wiv payer rr den ur 

| Ewewdres Tov *Neouats (ifs N Toro Jia Jigamwria) 

Ids oxi N g Te Bacnrd. Quorum primus magiam 

| Zoroaftri Oramaſii filii docet, eſt autem illa Deorum cul- 

(44) Plato, in u: atque idem tradit inflituta regia (44). Obſerve 
ibiade 1, pag. that Zoroaſter is here called the ſon of Oromaſius ; and 
Lads that Oromaſius is the name which he and his followers 
| ive to the good God: it ſeems therefore that to ſty le 

im the fon of Oromaſius was the ſame thing as to 

call him the ſon of God. Thomas Stanley thinks 

| with a great deal of probability, that this laſt title 

(45) Stanleius, was given him. Hine colligas verba Platonis efſe intel- 
_ rg . Lgenda de Mago Per ſa, qui Per ſa, qui propter inuſſtatam 
(46) Briſſonius, auf alicujus boni Genii, quo honore affecti ſunt Pytbago- 
de Regni Peſa- at, Plato, aliique e viri (45). Whoever 
> = k Fs. has a mind to ſee numberleſs paſſages, from which it 
Con J 59 5. ; appears that the Magick of t Perſians, which Zo- 
| roaſter inſtituted, was the ſtudy of Religion and Ethics, 
(47) Jol. Cæſar may conſult Briſſonius (46), and Boulanger (47). All the 
Bullengerus, world knows that Gabriel Naude has learnedly and 


Fal. ad Arno= ſolidly vindicated our Zoroaſter from the charge of 


67% 346, profeſſing the black art or witchcraft (48). He refers 


to many authors, which the reader may conſult. 


(43) Naude, 4. [E] He taught that there are two coeternal cauſes, 


pologre des grand: he one of good, the other of evil,) Plutarch aſſerts that 


| 97. b. 134» „ is the opinion of moſt of the æviſa men among the 


F ancients (49). * Zoroaſter, adds he, who is ſaid to 
(49) Plut- de *©* have lived five hundred years (50) before the Tro- 
Jide & Ofiride, jan war ... called the good God Oromazes, and 
page 369. Mr. « the other Arimanius (51) . . . and taught men to 
3 K PR «« offer ſacrifices to the former in order to beg from 
CE “ him all manner of good things, and to thank him for 

% them; and to the latter, that he might avert and 
(50) It ſhould be . keep off all hurtful and dangerous things, For 
five thouſand, for « they (52) pound I know not what weed, which 
nr I Creek f. they call Omomi, in a mortar, and call upon Pluto 
HR toon and the night; then they mix that weed with the 
Toy Tpwixy ye „ blood of a wolf which they have ſacrificed, and 
yorvas ge ( carry and throw the whole into a dark place, where 
« the ſun never ſhines: for they hold, that of all 
(52} What is - ** herbs and plants, ſome belong to the good God, 
mitted here, may „ and the others to the evil Dzmon. They imagine 
TORE the ar- « the-ſame with regard to animals, thinking that the 
CHEANG. re. © dogs, the birds, and the terreſtrial urchins belong 
mark CJ, at the to God, and the aquatic ones to the evil Dzzmon ; 
fu ſl break, for which reaſon they think thoſe very happy, who 

can kill a great number of them. However theſe 
(52) That is to « wiſe men relate many fabulous ſtories of the Gods: 
ag the Perſians. 4 as for inſtance, that Oromazes was born of the pureſt 


« light, and Arimanius of darkneſs ; that they wage 


it with regard to the doctrine of two principles, ſo ſtrong is the preſumption that he did 
actually teach that there were two coeternal cauſes, the one of good, the other of evil [EZ]. 


eruditionem figurat?, aut fabulos? dicebatur filius Dei, 


wards the end. 


« war againſt each other; that the former has pro- 
„ duced fix Gods; the firſt the God of benevolence, 
„the ſecond of truth, the third of wholeſom laws, 
«« the fourth, of wiſdom, the fifth of riches, the ſixth 
« of joy for what is good and well done: the latter 
«© has produced as many others all contrary and op- 
te to theſe. And then Oromazes having as 
« himſelf three times bigger than he was, receded 
„ from the ſun as far as the ſun is diſtant from the 


© earth, and adorned the heavens with ſtars, amon 


«© which he eſtabliſhed one to be as it were the mi | 
«© and guide of all the reſt, namely the dog-ſtar. 
« Having made afterwards twenty four other Gods, he 

“ pat them all into an egg: but Arimanius havin 

« madeas many, theſe ſcratched and ſcraped the egg 5 

« much, that they made a hole in it, ſince which 
« time evil and good things have been always mixed 
“ together ; but a time will come, a fatal and deter- 
«« mined time, when Arimanius, having brought fa- 
* mine and the plague into the world, will be deſtroy- - 
« edand entirely exterminated by thoſe Gods ; and 


then the earth will be all flat and ſmooth, there will 


* be but one life and one kind of government among 
„% men, who will alſo have but one language, and 
« live happy. Theopompus alſo writes, that accord- 
ing to the Magi, one of theſe Gods is to be three 
„ thouſand years the conqueror, and three thouſand 
«« years the conquered, but they muſt continue three 
„ thouſand years to fight againſt each other, the one 
« deſtroying the other's work, till at lat Pluto will 
«© be forſaken, and periſh entirely; then will men be 
« happy; they will no more want any nouriſhment, 

and make no ſhadow: and the God, who is to bring 
this about, will reſt a time, not very long for a 
« God, but a reaſonable time for a man who ſhould 
be aſleep. Such is the ſtory invented by the Magi, 
& or wiſe-men.“ : | 1 

It was neceſſary to tranſcribe that whole paſſage, 
ſince it gives the reader a particular account of Zoro- 
aſter's opinions and precepts, and we may know by 
it, that the followers of the ſyſtem of two principles 
entangled themſelves in many incoherent abſurdities, 
whenever they attempted to explain their ſyſtem in a 
particular manner. I have made the ſame obſerva- 
tion, when I ſpoke of the Manichæans (53). Now, (53) Above, re- 
ſince according to the moſt common traditions Zoroaſ. mark [ 3] of the 


ter muſt be looked upon as the founder of the Magi, article MANI- 


and ſince it can be proved by a great many authorities, — —.— | 

that they admitted a good God, and an evil God, the 

former named Oromafius, or Oromaſdes, and the latter 

Arimanius, it is very probable that he really held the 

ſame doctrine (54). | 54 See Diog- 
Let us obſerve, that Plutarch having related what ruant in rom. 

we have ſeen above, adds, fach is the ftory invented by vathias, HP. * 1 

the Magi. H piv 8» fel fen Nohl rad ix ve. a 

Hoc modo ſe habent magorum fubulæ (55). If a man (55) Plot. ng 

ſhould infer from thence, that he rejected in general de p. 307 B. 

the whole hypotheſis of two principles, the one good, | 

the other bad, it would be a proof that ſuch a man is 


but 


mk a 2 JEET > wh — 1 I 
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tion. Obſerve that 


the three loſt 
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Dr. Hyde, in his excellent treatiſe of the Religion of the ancient Perſians, quotes ſome 


but little acquainted with Plutarch's opinions. Plu- 

tarch might indeed explode the particular explications, 

which Zoroaſter's followers gave; but he admitted no 

doubt the whole foundation of their ſyſtem, namely 

that the God, whom they ſtyled good, is the cauſe of 

no evil whatſoever, I ave quoted ſeveral paſlages 

from his works, in which he declares his opinion upon 

that ſubject without the leaſt equivocation, and yet 

- theſe paſſages do not acquaint us with the whole ſub- 

(56) See above, ſtance of his doctrine (56) ; I ſhall therefore tranſcribe 
the article MA- here ſome other paſſages which will acquaint us better 
Nebel the with it. I think it agrees pretty well with the opi- 
article PAULI. nions he aſcribed to Plato. That Philoſopher, ſays he 
CTANS, quorati- (57), holds that there are two ſouls of the world, the 
on (66) and the one kind, the other miſchievous ; ©* and between them 
article PERI- «+ two he ſoppoſes a third caufe, which is not deſtitute 
on > St « of a ſoul or mind, does not want reaſon, or ſelf- 
| „% motion, as ſome pretend, but is adjacent and ad- 
(57) Plutarch, * herent to the two others, yet always longing for, 
"cats p. 370, « deſiring, and hankering after the beſt . . . becauſe 
: « the generation, compoſition and conſtitution of this 
„ world is made up of two contrary powers, which 
« nevertheleſs are not equal, for the good one gets the 
« uppermoſt, it being the ſtrongeſt ; but it is impoſſible 
«« that the evil one ſhould periſh abſolutely and entirely, 
++ becauſe it is too deeply rooted in the body and ſoul 
«© of the univerſe, and is always waging war againſt 

| «« the good one.” Plutarch gives us in another place 
a fuller account of this doctrine of Plato, and hints 
that the cauſe or origin of evil is not ſeated in a dead 


and inſenſible matter, deſtitute of action, and void of 


all qualities, and capable to receive all imaginable 

forms; but in a matter which moves itſelf, and is 

united to a ſoul or mind, the diſorders of which can- 

not be fully and entirely mended. I ſhall give you 
below the reaſon why I tranſcribe ſo long a paſſage from 

his work. 2 5 
658) Heraclitus aſſerts, that this world was not 
made by any of the Gods, nor by any man, leſt, 
if we could not maintain it was created by a God, 
„ we ſhould be obliged immediately to acknowledge 
of the four ſum- that man was the architect and framer of it. But 
maries which are (4 it 1s much better, according to Plato's opinion, to 
inthe margin of << confeſs, and even to ſing and proclaim aloud, that it 
©1015 quotation, e was:contrived and made by God, the one being the 
«« greateſt maſter-piece that was ever framed, and the 


(58) Plut. de 


Creat. animæ, &© 


pag · 1014, 1015 & 
Amyot's tranſla- 


were made by 
Simon Gculart. 
| «© cauſe that can be imagined. But the ſubſtance and 

„ matter out of which the world was made, is not 

created, but has been for ever ſubject to the artificer, 

„ who had it in his power to diſpoſe and order it ſo 

as to make it as much like himſelf as was poſſible. 

For no generation can be made or produced from 

% what does not exiſt, but from what is not well, or 

Cn Aos, what it“ as it ought to be. . . Now before the creation of 
Was according to “ this world, the univerſe was a Chaos, that is to ſay, 
3 3 « aconfuſed diſorder, which nevertheleſs was not with- 
9 mere e out a body, nor without motion, nor without a ſoul ; 
| * but the body it had was void of form and conſiſten- 

« cy; and its ſoul moved at random, without any 

* reaſon and underſtanding ; ſo that it was nothing 

but the diſorder of a ſoul not guided by the judg- 

ment of Reaſon. For God did not make a body 

«© of what was incorporeal, nor a ſoul of what was 

« inanimate; for as the Muſician does not make the 

6. voice, nor the Dancer the motion, but the former 

„ renders the voice ſweet, tunable, and harmonious, 

and the latter renders motion well-meafured, regu- 

« lar, and graceful, ſo God did not make the palpa- 

* ble ſolidity of the body, nor the power which the 

- < ſou] has of moving itſelf, and of thinking; but 
* having found theſe two principles, the one dark 

and gloowy, the other wild and turbulent, both of 

« them imperfect, diſordered, and indeterminate, he 

has ordered and diſpoſed them both ſo, as to make 

of them the moſt perfect and moſt beautiful animal. 

Or the ſubſtance 44 The ſubſtance of the body therefore is nothing but 
of the body and ee that nature, which he (50) ſtyles capable of all 
1 things, and the ſeat and nurſe of all that is begotten. 
* As for the ſubſtance of the ſoul, he calls it, in his 
(59) That i to book, entitled Philebus, infinity, which is a privation 
ſay Plaus. of number, meaſure and proportion, which has in 


4 


* his Philebas infinity and immenſity, 
% more nor leſs, too much nor too little, exceſs nor 


other being the moſt excellent worker, and the beſt 
beautiful ſituation in which it is at pre 


authors 


* itſelf no end nor bounds, cannot be greater nor 

« leſs, too much nor too little, like nor unlike, 

« And that, which in his Tinu he aſſerts to be 

% mixed with the indivifible nature, and to become 

diviſible, when it is united with the body, muſt 

not be underſtood as though it were made up of a 

multitude of units, or extended in breadth and 

« length: for theſe are proprieties belonging to the 

e body and not to the ſoul : now that diſordered, in- 

« finite, ſelf-moving principle, which has the power 

to move itſelf, he calls it in ſeveral places, neceſ- 

« ſity ; and in his books of laws, he ſtyles it down- 

right a diſordered evil, and miſchievous ſoul. Such 

« was the ſoul in its own nature ; but it has been en- 

« dowed with underſtanding, reaſon and proportion, 

that it might become the ſoul of the world. Thus 

« alſo the material principle, which is capable to 

receive any form, had indeed extenſion, diſtance, 

«« and place, but wanted beauty, form and proportion, 

«© which it acquired, where it was ſo diſpoſed and 

«© adorned as to become the body of the earth, the 

«« ſea, the ſtars, the heavens, the planets, and ani- . 
« mals of all kinds. Now, they who aſcribe to mat- Sz T TIN dow 
* ter, what in his 77meus he calls neceſſity, and in two principles of 


: ither things, namely 
to which neither . 


*« defect can be applied, they, I ſay, who aſcribe this rd 2 2 g 
<«« to matter, and not to the ſoul, will never be able to ter, he endeavours | 
« maintain that matter is the cauſe of evil; for he to explain how i: 
“ ſuppoſes conſtantly that that matter is void of all 1 N | 
* form and figure whatſoever, and deſtitute of any tangles bimſelf, 

quality or propriety belonging to it; and he com- being ignorant of 
5“ pares it to oil, which has no manner of ſmell proper what the holy 


6 


LY 


« to it, and which perfumers make uſe of to compoſe I*Ptvre teaches, | 


te their perfumes. For it is impoſſible that Plato In order to clear 
«© ſhould ſuppoſe, that that, which in its own nature up what is ob. 
* is idle, void of all active qualities, and without any 2 pp the 
“ motion, and inclination towards any thing, is the karte — 
« cauſe and 33 of evil; and that he ſhould God and Matter: 
« call it a wicked and miſchievous infinity, or a ne- and then he gives 
« ceflity, which in ſeveral things is contrary to God, eee of 
„ revolting againſt him, and refuſing to obey him. 100 Phe 
« For that neceſſity, which turns heaven upſide down; cauſe of cy 
as he aſſerts in his Politicks, and turns it topſy 
* turvy ; that concupiſcence, which is born with us, 
1 and that confuſion of ancient nature, in which there 
« was no manner of order, before it was put in that 
wo whence 
« could it come among the things of this world, if 
te the ſubject of them, which is matter, was without 
„any quality whatſoever, and deſtitute of all efficacy? 
« And the Maker, _y of his own nature infinitely 
„good, would make all things as much like himſelf 
as it was poſſible, for there is no third, beſides thefe 
two principles. And if we will ſuppoſe that evil 
« came into the world without any antecedent cauſe, 
* without a principle that produced it, we ſhall be li- 
« able to all the difficulties and objections of the 
« Stoicks ; for of the two principles which are in be- 
ing, it is impoſſible that either the good one, or the 
„ other which is deſtitute of all power and quality, 
*« ſhould have produced that which is bad. Plato has 
« not done like thoſe, who came after him, who for 
« want of being acquainted with and underſtanding 
that third principle, and third cauſe, which is be- 
© tween God and matter, have been led to maintain 
« the moſt odd and moſt falſe ſyſtem that can be ima- 
% gined ; for they make the nature of evil come I 
„ know not how from without, by chance, or of its 
« own accord ; whereas they will not grant to Epicu- 
« rus, that one ſingle atom can deviate or turn from 
« its way ever ſo little, becauſe, ſay they, this is 
« ſuppoſing a motion, without an antecedent cauſe to 
produce it; and yet they themſelves aſſert that 
«« vice, wickedneſs, and a thouſand other deformities 
« and imperſections of the body, ariſe of courſe, 
% without any efficient cauſe (60). But Plato does (60) Sce above, 
not ſpeak thus; but ſtripping matter of all qualities remark $1 Jof 
whatſoever, and removing the cauſe of evil far err 
«« from God, he writes thus concerning the world, the Philoſopher, 
« in his Politics. The world, ſays he, received all and remark [L 
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and for March him. . V 


authors, who clear him of that charge; we ſhall examine whether they deſerve to be cre- 
dited [F]. It is even pretended that he was no idolater, either with regard to the wor- 


« from the outward habit, it had before, it has all 
« that is bad, wicked and unjuft in heaven, and from 
«« thence it communicates it to the animals. And a 
« little lower he ſays, in proceſs of time, as 7 
«« fulneſs began to take ground, the paſſion of its 
« ancient diſorder and confuſion became uppermoſt 
«« again, and reigns more and more, ſo that it is to 
« be feared leſt it begin to diſſolve again, and ſo return 
« to its abyſs of infinite diverſity. . . . . Plato does 
« indeed ſtyle matter the mother and nurſe, but then 
«© heaſſerts that the cauſe of evil is that moving power 
* which reſides in it, and which by the means of the 
„bodies is diviſible ; that it is a diſorderly and un- 
_ © reaſonable motion, and yet not without a ſoul, which 
« in his books of laws, he does plainly and expreſs! 
ſtyle a ſoul contrary and repugnant to that which is 
* the cauſe of all good; becauſe the ſoul is indeed the 
cauſe and principle of motion, but the mind or 
underſtanding is the cauſe and principle of the order 
and harmony of motion ; for God did not render 
matter idle, but he prevented it from being any lon- 
«*« ger toſſed and moved by a blind and wild cauſe, 
nor did he beſtow upon nature the principles of mu- 
e tations and paſſions, but finding it diſturbed by all 
manner of diſorderly paſſions and motions, he remov- 
«« ed from it all the diſorder and wrong that was in 
it, making uſe for that purpoſe, of the numbers, 
« meaſures, and proportions.” | 
This unraveling of Plato's doctrine concerning the 
creation of the world, and the origin of evil, is one 
of the moſt beautiful paſſages that are to be met with 
in Plutarch; and though that doctrine be not true, yet 
it deſerves to be read with attention, for it offers us 
very noble ideas, and ſublime thoughts, which are of 
a wonderful fruitfalneſs with regard to thoſe, who 
know how to improve the conſequences that can be 
drawn from a doctrine. This is the reaſon, which de- 
_ termined me to tranſcribe that whole paſſage without 
leaving a word out. How many perſons are there, 
Who will read it now, and who would not have taken 
(61) in the ſol- the trouble to conſult Plutarch, if I had only referred 


blowing remark» them to the pages either of Amyot's tranſlation, or 


| of the original ? I had another reaſon to tranſcribe the 
bz) Nouvelles de whole oe, which is that it contains ſome things, 
71 publique es which I ſhall be obliged to make uſe of below (61). 
res, eb. 
[F] Dr. Hyde . . . . quotes ſome authors, wwho clear 
Ve ſhall examine whether they deſerve to 
1701, Art. 1. be credited. ] They who have read Monſieur Bernard's 
Fournal (62), do not want to be told, that the Hifto- 
(Og) Pr ofefſor of 1a Religionis weterum Perſarum, publiſhed by Dr. 
ental Lan- | 2 , 2 
kuages in the U- Hyde (63) at Oxford in the year 1700 in 4to, is one 
niverſity of Ox- of the moſt beautiful works, that could be wrote upon 
ford, ſuch a ſubjet. The account, which that learned 
Journaliſt gives of it, ſhews ſufficiently, that that Hiſto- 
(64) Thomas ry of the Religion of the ancient Perſians contains a 
rs % Re- great deal of learning and very deep reſearches, which 
P:rſarum, cap. 9. diſcover to us many curious things, and acquaint us with 


pag, 16s, ſubjects, which were before but very little known. Let us 

come to the point. Dr. Hyde aſſerts (64), that the ancient 
(65) In there- Perſians admitted but one uncreated principle, namely, 
2 a dustac the author of all that is good, even God himſelf; as 


(66) Hyde, ibid. created thing. One of the names they gave to God 
cap. 2 . p. 275. was Eermiſda, and they called the evil principle 4ha- 

% riman. This is the origin of the Greek words 
(67) Idem, ibid. 


cap. 21. p. 290. Qęohd one and Agzipdvie ; the one was the name of 


the good principle, the other of the evil principle, as 


(58) Shabriſtani, we have ſeen above (65) in a paſſage from Plutarch. 


apud Hyde, bi 


ſupra, pag. 299. The Perſians have pretended, that Abraham was the 


We do not ſet founder of their Religion (66). Zoroaſter made af- 


down the Arabic terwards ſome alterations in it; but it is aſſerted that 


kar. mo are he did not alter it with regard to the doQrine of one 
18 pa 4 e | 1 1 o 8 3 | © 
from Dr. Hyde, uncreated JO the only innovation he made in 


in thoſe places that reſpect was his giving the name of light to the 


where we have good principle, and the name of darkneſs to the bad 


put a daſh. We one (67). Here follows an authority to confirm this. 
— — lame (68) Zerdutbt affirmavit Lucem & Tenebras eſe . . duo 
be SON Principia ſibi invicem contraria : & fic eſſe Tezdan & 


from Dr, Hyde. Abreman, qui fuerunt . . .. initium corum que . 


Vol. X. 


for the principle of evil, they looked upon it as a 


ſhip 


niuntur in Mundo: ex corum miſftione Iſeu combinati- 
one] _—_ Compoſitiones ; & ex wariis Compoſitioni- 
bus productas fuiſſe formas. Et quid Deus, qui creavit 
Lucem & Tenebras, utriuſque Autor unitus fit, fine So- 
cio, fine Pari aut Simili z nec ei referenda fit . .. .. . . 
exiftentia Tenebrarum, ficut dicunt Zerwanitæ : fed Bo- 
num & Malum, Integritas ac Corruptio, & Puritas at 
Spureities exiverun ex miſtione (ſea commixtione] Lucis 
& Tenebrarum : & ni hac duo commiſta fuiſſent, 
non exlitifſet Mundus. Et bæc duo centra je in- 
vicem inſurgebant & de victoria contendebant, donec 
Lux winceret Tenebras, & Bonum Malum. Tum poflea 
ſalvum evaſit Bonum ad mundum ſuum, & Malum di- 
vertebat ad Mundum ſuum: & fic fuit canſa Libera- 
tionis. Cumgue Deus excelſus hæt duo temperaverat & 
miſcuerat pro arbitrio ſuo, eaque in Compoſitione vide- 
rat, tum inſtituit Lucem ut originale quiddam, & in- 
dixit exiſtentiam ejus ut exiſteret. Sed Jenebræ ſecutæ 
ſunt ficut umbra per ſonam. Nam cùm wideret eas 
quodammodo exiftere, ſed non realiter cxiſtere, tum plan? 
produxit Lucem, & acquifite ſunt Jenebræ per conſe- 
quentiam : nam ex neceſſitate extitit contrarium, guippe 
cujus exiſtentia ſuit neceſſaria, ſc. ut contingent in crea- 
tione, non autem ex prima intentione, ſecundum exem- 
plum quod adduximus de Perſona & Umbra. It ap- 
pears very plainly from theſe words, that according to 
Zoroaſter's hypotheſis, the two principles, che one of 
good, the other of evil, Oromazes and Arimanius, or 
Light and Darkneſs, were properly ſpeaking but ſe- 
cond cauſes, which did not ſtrictly deſerve the name 
'of 8 — They were the work of another cauſe, 
and produced by God. There are many abſurdities 
in the particular explication of that wiſe man's doc- 
trine. For he aſſerted on the one hand, that God 
alone had produced darkneſs, and on the other that 
its exiſtence was not to be aſcribed to God. He held 
that God mixed light with darkneſs, becauſe the 
world could not have been produced without that mix- 
ture; that good and evil, innocence and wickedneſs, 
3 from that mixture; that there was a great 
ruggle between light and darkneſs, till the latter was 
conquered ; that after its overthrow it retired into its 
my world, and light into its own ; that God, hav- 
ng mixed theſe two contraries together, eſtabliſhed 
an original light, and made it to exiſt ; that from 
thence aroſe darkneſs, as the ſhadow follows the body; 
for God ſeeing that darkneſs exiſted in ſome manner, 
but not really, gave a full exiſtence to light ; and thus 
darkneſs exiſted by an unavoidable conſequence, and 
not from the direct and primitive intention or defign | 
of the Creator (69). We the inhabitants of the Weſt (69) Compare 


cannot ſee through that chaos or confuſed heap of what is obſerved 


TIE above in the ar- 
thoughts : none but the Orientals, who are uſed to ;;.. CHRY- 


a myſtical and inconſiſtent language, can ſuffer ſuch SIPPUS the 
enormous nonſenſe without diſguſt, and without horror. Philotopher, re- 
However it be, will ſome 25. Zoroaſter is cleared Pk [7], and 
here of the chief charge ; it will no longer be rea- CIANS, 8 
ſonable to aſſert, that he held two uncreated principles, [I], at the 34 
the one Oromazes eſſentially good, and the other Ari- break. 

manius eſſentially evil, both ſelf-exiſtent. This is 

what I have ſtill to examine. . 

I. I anſwer in the firſt place, that. it is beyond all 

queſtion, that the Greek authors, who aſcribed to Zo- 

roaſter the opinion of the two principles, meant that 

he held an opinion contrary both to the common the- 

ology, and to the doctrine of the Ariſtotelians and of 

the Stoics : theſe two ſects agreed with the vulgar in 

this reſpect, that the ſame God who pours down the 

good things upon earth, does alſo pour down the bad 

things ; that if he puniſhes on the one hand, he re- 
wards on the other, &c. Now, fince it was pretend- 
ed, that Zoroaſter and the Magi held an opinion con- 
trary to that, it muſt alſo have been ſuppoſed, that 
they taught that the principle, which diſtributes good 
things, was perfonally diſtinct from the principle which 
does the contrary, and that theſe two principles were 
independent of each other, and both equally eter- whom Plutarch 
_ Tn rr. 
II. This is confirmed by the following — = 


(70) Dr. Hyde 
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tion, namely, that men had recourſe to that hypotheſis 
71) See Plutarch With no other view but to avoid the diffculties 1) 
the paſſage to which that ſyſtem is liable, in which it is ſuppoſed, 
quoted in the ar- that the ſame being, who is the cauſe of good, is 
8 e. Alſo the cauſe of evil. Theſe difficulties would not 
tation (28 ogy have been avoided, if it had been ſuppoſed that Ari- 
in the foregoing manius was produced by the good God ; for the ſame 
remark of this queſtion would have till returned, how can Arimanius, 
preſent article. ho is the principle of evil, be the production or effect 
of a cauſe which is infinitely good ? Every one is ſen- 
fible, that whether you ſay that God himſelf produces 
all. particular evils, or that he produces Arimanius, 
| | who becomes afterwards the neceſſary cauſe of all par- 
(72) Light and ticular evil (72), it is in the main the ſame thing. 
darkneſs are cau- Quad oft cauſe cauſe, eſt cauſa cauſati. So that Zoro- 
3 ne- aſter would not have been ſecure againſt any objection 
wittiue any li. whatſoever, had his doctrine been ſuch as Shahriſtani 
ty. relates (73). Let us conclude therefore, that the Greeks 
did notaſcribe to him an opinion which he did not bold, 
III. I know it may be urged againſt me, that the 
were not well acquainted with the opinions of thoſe 
Philoſophers, whom they ſtyled Barbarians ; there is no 
accuracy in all that they wrote concerning the Jewiſh 
Nation, and concerning the antiquities of Egypt. But 
let this be urged never ſo much, I ſhall ſtill anſwer, 
that the Arabic writers are no better authority, when 
they ſpeak of a Philoſopher, ſo far remote from their 
time as Zoroaſter was. | 
IV. I am apt to think that his followers did chari- 
tably, and for the ſake of their own intereſt, aſcribe 
to him the opinion of the creation of the bad princi- 
ple, and that they have done it ſince they have been 
under the cruel government of the Mahometans, who 
abhor them, and call them idolaters, and worſhipers of 
fire. As they would not expoſe themſelves more to 
their hatred and outrages, for admitting an uncreated 
nature, infinitely bad, and independent of God, 
they have thought it proper to explain in another ſenſe 
that part of their ſyſtem : for to deny abſolutely that 
Zoroaſter admitted two principles, is what they could 
not do.” * The Tarikh Montekheb aflerts, that Zo- 
*« roaſter, the founder of the ſe& of the Megiouſch or 
Magi, is alſo the firſt who taught the doctrine of 
«© two principles of all things, and that the ſirname 
of Megiouſch which is given him, is a word cor- 
* rupted by the Arabians from the Perſian word 
% Meikhouſch, which ſignifies h avert half four, 
*© becauſe of the two principles, the one good, the 


(73) Above, quo- 
tation (68). 


(240 D Herbelot, other evil, which he held (74).” Here we have an 


Biblicth, Orien- 


author, who aſcribes to Zoroaſter the firſt invention of 
tale, pag 931. | 


that doctrine; but Dr. Hyde quotes a paſlage, in 
which that ſyſtem is ſuppoſed to be much more anci- 
ent, and which ſeems even to hint, that Zozoaſter re- 
formed it. Quod Perſarum gentem . . . ei eft Religio 
pervetuſia : & in ea Dofti vocantur Keiomarfii. Iſti 
fatuunt aliguem Deum æternum quem vocant Yezdan, eo 
defignantes Te Quv: & alium deum creatum ex Tene- 
bris, quem nominant Abrenam, defignantes Diabolum. 
Magnifaciunt Lucem, eò uſque dum colant Jgnem: & 


6575) This ſeems cavent fibi & Tenebris, Nec deſtiterunt fic facere (75), 


to ſignify, that poxec prodiit Zerduſbt jaftans prophetiam. Aſſerunt 


3 an itague Deum Creatorem, quid ſcil. creavit Lucem & 
Tenebras: eumgque efſe Unicum, nec habere Socium. Et 


things, 
1 quod Bonum & Malum, & Probitas & Improbitas con- 
guiſita ſunt ex mixtione Luci & Tenebrarum: & 
quod fi hac duo non fuiſſent mixta, nom extitifſet mun- 
dus: & guod hec duo hoc modo mixta non definent, donec 
Bonum approprietur Mundo ſuo, & Malum Mundo ſuo ; 
Ci. e. utrumque horum tandem concedet ad Mundum 
fbi proprium, ſcil. in fine Mundi. J. . Ez hanc es 
(76) IbnShahna, Religionem Magorum (76). 
. Pri- V. Laſtly J obſerve that Dr. Hyde acknowledges, 
opud 2 Hl. that there are ſtill ſome ſects, which by admitting God 
Relig. vet. Per- and the devil as two coeternal cauſes, agree therein 
with thoſe, who hold an Oromazes and an Arimanius. 
163. Here follow his words. Dualiſtæ Diaboli coœternita- 
tem aſſerunt. Sunt enim ex Indo-Perſis & Dualiſiis 

Manichæii aliiſque Hereticis 4 ut quidam ſunt in omni 

Religione, qui opinantur Diabolum à ſeipſo proceſſiſſt, 

ut loguuntur, i. e. æternum fuiſſe, & males Angelos 

fibi credſſe: ſed eft Hæretica opinio, eaque ignorantium 

guorundam hominum qui peculiariter vocantunſ te.. 


Z OR 


ſhip of fire, or to that of Mithra [GJ]. The particular which ſeems to be the le 


Thanavia, . e. Dualiſtæ ſex ; 


creatas ponunt. 


writer. 


adeò ut ſtatuant . 


.. Domini duorum, 
feil. Aſſertores ſeu Autores duorum principiorum ; qui 
(Rn Sbabriſtani,) Lucem & Tenebras ſeu Deum & 
iabolum ſtatuunt duo Principia coæterna, in con- 
trarium Magorum qui Lucem æternam & Tenebras 
Ni tales fuerunt, qui Oromazen & 
Areimanium duos eſſe Deos aſſerebant, ue Plut. lib. de 
Iſide & Ofir (77). There are ſome things very re. (5) idem 
markable, but very fooliſh, concerning that ſyſtem of py. 164. 
the Zoroaſtrian Magi, in the book of a Mahometan 
I ſhall quote here what relates to the Dualiſts, 
who hold ſtill the coeternity of the devil, and W.. o 
aſk in a very importunate manner, whence could evil 
come if the bad principle be not eternal? Adair Shah- 
riſtaͤni, Quod Maguſæis peculiaris fit . . . Dualitas, 
.. DuQtores /e Gubernatores duos 
æternos, qui dividuntur in Bonum & Malum, & Pro- 
bitatem ac Improbitatem, Emolumentum ac Nocu- 
mentum. Horum unus nominatur Lux, & alter Te- 
nebræ, ſc. Vezdan /ey Deus, & Ahreman / Diabo- 
lus. Eorumque Religionem eſſe ſec. hanc diviſionem 
ſeu diſtinctionem: & quod omnes Magorum Qureſti- 
ones vertantur ſuper duobus Cardinibus, quorum unus 
eſt Explicatio cauſe Miſtionis Lucis & Tenebrarum, & 
alter eſt Explicatio Liberationis Lucis a Tenebris. 
Et quidem, quod Miſtionem ftatuant . 
ſeu flatum à quo, & Liberationem . 
Hatum ad quem. Let us alſo quote this: Supradidtus 


- - . Initium 
... Reditum e 


Shabriſtani pergit narrare, Quod Magi ſtatunnt 
Principia duo, ſicuti dixerat: ſed quod . . . . Magi 
originales non exiſtiment expedire ut ambo ſint 


cozterna ab initio ; ſed quod Lux ſit 
productæ. Et quod 


ab initio, & Tenebrz 


v 
94, A. EY. 


Eterna 


tum differant de modo /ey causa productionis ejus ; 
cum à Luce producitur tantùm Lux, quæ non produ- 
cit ullum Malum; & quomodo ergò productum Prin- 


cipium Mali aut alius cujuſvis rei, cum nihil adjunc- 


tum (/ u par fuerit) Luci quoad primam ejus produc- 


tionem & æternitatem (78). Some of theſe Magi al- (78) Idem, ibid. 
ſert, that Arimanius, or the bad principle, was pro- cap. 22. p. 295. 


duced by an evil thought which aroſe in the divine 


mind. That thought was, What! If 1 have 10 ,,,* 0... 


quarrel; ? Can there be any thing more abominable 


than this ? Would it be a greater blaſphemy to aſcribe 
no origin of Arimanius, than to aſcribe him ſuch an 
one? Aſſerentes Tezdan fuiſſe . . . fine initio æternum, 


& Abreman fuiſſe . 


.. productum & creatum. Yezdan 


aſt un- 
certain 


3, iby, 


quoting Shahri- 
ſtani, de Religio- 


1 1 


copitafſſe ſecum, niſi fuerint mibi controwerſiæ, quomado 
erit? Hancque cogitationem . pravam nature Lucis mi- 
nus analogam, produxiſſe Tenebras dictas Abreman, qui 
naturd diſpoſitus ad malum & difſidium & improbitatem 


& noxam 


verò cauſam libe- - 


(81) See whot 

Diogenes Loerti- 
us, in Prcœmic, 
num. 8. relates 


They aſſert, that they do concerning the 
not adore the ſun, but that they only turn themſelves doctrine of the 
towards that glorious planet, when they pray to God. 
He has found among Zoroaſter's precepts, that men 
ought to ſalute the ſun, to praiſe him, but not that 
they ought to pay a religious worſhip to him. He 
2 proves 


Magi. 
(32) Hyde, Hy. 


ſar, cap, 1 P. 5+ 


omnia nocumenta : & prodiens contra Lu- 
cem, eam Wee tam naturã (ſeu facto) quam dico (79). (79) Ide m, ibid. 
They add that there broke out a war between the ar- | 
my of light and the army of darkneſs, which ended 
in an agreement of which the angels were mediators, 
and of which the terms were, that the lower world 
ſhould be left entirely to Arimanius for ſeven thouſand 
years, aſter which he was to reſtore it to the light. 
Before that peace they had exterminated all the inha- 
bitants of the world. The light had called the men 
to her aſſiſtance, whilſt they were yet but ſpirits. She 
had done it, either to get them out of Arimanius's 
country, or to give them bodies, that they might fight 
againſt that enemy. They accepted bodies, and con- 
ſented to fight, on condition that they ſhould be aſſilled - | 
by the light, and conquer Atimanius at laſt. The re- 80 Ej«ſmear 
ſurrection will happen, when he ſhall have been con- 
quered. Such, do they conclude (80), was the cauſe 
of the mixture, and ſuch will be the deliverance. The rationis. Hyde, 
Greeks were not unacquainted with Zoroaſter's teach- Hift. Relig. vet, 
ing a reſurrection to come (81). 
L] i pretended that he was mo idolater, either 
with regard to the worſhip of Fire, or to that of Mithra.] 
Dr. Hyde obſerves (82), that the followers cf the anci- 
ent Religion of the Perſians deny that they ever paid 
divine worſhip to the ſtars. 


uiſ/e cauſam 


Mhſtionis banc 


Perſar. pag. 296. 


elig. vet. Par- 


n, ib d. 


ibid. 
Js 29 Ce 
)ahri- 


telignge 
is. 4 


ibid. 


( x) Under the 
word Zerdaſebt. 


() That tranſla- 
tion was printed 
at Paris in the 
year 1666, in 
12mo. 


certain of all, among the many things which are related of that man, is his introducing 


a new Religion into Perſia, and that he did 


it about the time when Darius, the ſucceſſor 


of Cambyſes, reigned. He is ſtill held in great veneration by thoſe Perſians, who have 
not embraced the Mahometan Religion, but follow the old Religion of their country. 
They call him Zardhurſt ; many of them think that he came from China, and they re. 


late numberleſs miraculous ſtories of him. 


You will meet with ſome inſtances of them 


in Monſ. d' Herbelot Bibliotheque Orientale (x), and in the Hiſfory of the Religion of the 

Benjans, written in Engliſh by Mr. Lord, and tranſlated into French by Monſieur kV. 
Briot (y). Conſult alſo Monſieur Huet's Evangelical Demonſtration (z), and Dr. Hyde's (=) Pag. 152, & 
work. Several perſons think, that all the works which have been handed about under 44.“ bee 433, 


the name of Zoroaſter, ſome of which are till extant, are ſuppoſititious. Dr. Hyde is 


not of that opinion [HI. | 


> 


proves, that their ceremonies may with juſtice be look- 
ed upon as civil honours, and he makes very curious 
obſervations upon that ſubject. He applies to the fire, 


what he had obſerved concerning the ſun ; the bows 


and proſternations of the Perſians before the ſacred fire 
were not a religious but only a civil worſhip. Jdem 
guogue dicendum eſt de eorum cultu Ignis, quem (ut ſu- 
pra tetigimus, ) imitando Fudzos in Pyreis ſervarunt. 
Nam quamwvis ei exhibuerint Reverentiam quandam, 
eamque per Proſtrationes, he tamen non fuerint Adora- 
tio divina, ſed tantum civilis, prout ſe habet mos Orien- 


tis erga quoſuis Magnates, & olim fuit erga Angelos 


 tanquans Dei Legatos ejus perſonam repraſentantes ; 
cujus rei exempla affatim ſuppetunt non taniim in Vet. 


(83) dem, ibid. 


page 10. 


(884) Idem, ibid. 


pag. 14. See alſo 
Pag · 22. 
(85) Idem, ibid. 
paz · 16. 


Teſt. ſed & in Novo, ubi famine ad veram Fidem 
converſæ ( viſis apud Chriſti ſepulchram Angelis, ado- 
rarunt procidentes faciebus in terram:  idque quamvis 
probe ſcirent non efſe Deum, ſed Angelos, ut conſtat ex 
verbis earum profitentium ſe vidiſſe viſionem Angelo- 
rum (83). He concludes (84), that it is wrong to 
call them idolaters and worſhipers of fire; and he pre- 
tends, that Zoroaſter was a means or inſtrument to 
make them continue in the true faith (85). He was 
a man educated in the knowledge of the true God, 
and who worſhiped him particularly in a cave made 
by nature, wherein he put ſeveral ſymbols repreſenting 
the world. Mithra, which — — the ſun, held 
then the place of the maſter; but it was not to Mi- 
thra, but to the true God that he paid his adorations. 
Is cum eſſet inſignis Philoſophus, Religione auſterus, & 
ſotius Matheſems peritiſſimus, hac ratione Per ſas ſui ad- 
miratione perculit, & ſue Doctrinæ attentos reddidit. 
Præſertim coluit Deum in naturali quodam Antro, quod 
ze Mithriacum effecit, & mirifite ac mathimatice com- 


farawvit ; ubi ſcil. Mithra prafidens, hæc inferiora Regio 


modo regens eaque impragnans ſedebat : aded ut omnes 
poſftea non tantum in ſummis Montium jugis antiguiſſimo 


more Deum colebant, ſed & ſubinde illius exemplo, Sa- 


cra ſua Mithriaca in tali Antro præſtare & peragere 


(86) Idem, ibid. 


didicerunt. In eo erant Mithre & hujus Mundi Sym- 
bolice philoſophice & mathematice ſpectanda & contem- 
planda, non autem colenda ; qua itaque in re falluntur 
Autores : nam Perſæ tunc talia Simulachra non cole- 
bant (86), Conſult the 4th chapter of that learned 
man's work, where, among other inſtances of learn- 


ing, you will meet with theſe words of Porphyry. 


Referente Eubulo, Zoroaſlres primus omnium in montibus 
Per fidi wvicinis Antrum nativum, floridam, fontibuſque 
irriguum in honorem Creatoris, & omnium Patris Mi- 
thre, conſecravit; ita ut Antrum conditi a Mithra 
Mundi figuram ei repræ ſentaret: ea wero que intra 


. Antrum, erant certis invicem intervallis 1 ut 
a 


(87) Porphyr. de 


Nympbarum An- 
8 apud Hyde, 

1 ! 'o Ca 9 . o 
2s P; 4+ pag 


(88) The Sor- 
nne cenſured 
that Propoſition 


| the 1$thof OR, 


1700, 


Elementorum Climatumgue mundanorum ſymbola ſeu figu- 
ras gererent (87). | | 

You may obſerve that there are in this work of 
Dr. Hyde ſome obſervations, which may be ſerviceable 
to the Jeſuits in the proceedings that are carried on 
againſt them concerning the honour paid to Confucius, 
which they maintain to be only civil. Father le 
Comte, who has been ſo much blamed for aſſerting 
that true Religion, or the knowledge of the true God 
has been kept up in China for ſeveral ages (88), will 
meet with a very good ſecond in that learned Profeſſor 
of Oxford. | 


[H] Several perſons think, that all the works, which 
have been handed about under the name of Zoroaſter 
. - . are ſuppofititious. Dr. Hyde is not of that opinion.] 
Suidas aſſerts, that there were four books of Zoroaſter 


459+ 


ZUERIUS 


extant, T6 Quorws, de Natura; one book rig . N 
ri, de Gemmis, and five books of judicial Aſtrology 


"Arcgooxomitu amolinomals, Prædictones ex inſpectione 


fellarum. It is very probable, that what Pliny re- 


lates, quoting Zoroaſter (89), was extracted from thoſe (80) Plin. lib. 18, 
books. Euſebius (90) quotes a paſſage, which contains i 5 0 f. v. 
a very noble deſcription of God, and he gives it us AG. pag. 5 
for the very words of Zoroaſter, £p Th d TUuaywyn 410, 411. 

Twy TIzgowxar, in ſacro Perſicorum rituum Commentario. 

I know of no man but thinks that Clemens Alexandri- (90) Euſeb. Præ- 
nus, aſſerted that the followers of Prodicus boaſted they e 175 
had the ſecret books of Zoroaſter (91). But his words 1 4. Hi. 
have perhaps another meaning, and ſignify that they * * 

boaſted they had the occult books of Pythagoras. They (91 Clem. Alex. 
have printed lately at Amſterdam in the year 1689, Se. lib. 1, 
the Sibylline verſes according to Opſopeus's edition, to s 39+ 
which they have added Oracula Magica Zoroaftris cum 

Scholiis Plethonis & Pſelli. Theſe pretended Magical 

Oracles do not take up two full pages. Here foliows 

Monſieur Huet's judgment concerning all the books in 

general, which have been handed about under the name 

of Zoroaſter ; he calls them all ſuppoſititious. Ex cu- 

Jus (Loroaſtris) fama & exiſtimatione provenit eorum 

fallacia, qui ſub ejus nomine Oracula quedam magica 

Grace ſcripta incautis obtruſerunt. Edita illa ſunt cum 

P/elli & Plethonis ſehohiis : ſed fi nares admoveris, fraus 

ſubolebit. Vetuſtiora quidem illa ſunt, nihilo tamen 

y110wreee (ſinceriora) Oracula, quæ Crafe temporibus 


extitifſe narrat ( Nicolaus Damaſcenus. Infinceros quo- G) Nicol. Damas- 


que eos dixerim libros, quos Chaldaice ſcriptos, & Chal 4 Ye J. ook 
daicis commentariis illuſtratos, & effata ac ſententias 7 95 1 
complexos Fohannem Picum habuiſſe ferunt; inſincerum 

& librum Zind, mihi de nomine ſolum cognitum, quo ritas 

magicos, & ignis colendi diſciplinam ajunt contineri. 

.. Infinceros & quos Hermippus, Plinio teſie, dutentis 

verſuum millibus ſub Zoroaſtris nomine conditos indicibus 

guogue pofitis explana uit. Ex tiſdem falſariorum incu- 

dibus profectus eft ſupra memoratus Perficarum Legum ( Euf. Prep. 
codex Zundavaſtaw, quem vetuſtiſſimum tamen conjicio, Eu. l. 1. 

& eumdem fortaſſe, qui ab ( Euſebio Collectio ſacra | 
Perficaram rerum appellatur. Indidem profeftus & (4) Clem. Alex. 
quem ſe in arcanis habere jactabant, qui Prodici Philoſo- Stem. 1. 

phi doctrinam ſeftabantur, ut eſi apud (4) Clementem () Suidas in 
Alexandrinum; indidem & quos commemorat (I] Suidas 9 

& qui de Magia, Zoroaflris nomine, ſeripti circumfere- 

bantur, ut habet (,) Auctor Recognitionum ; & quem () Au Recogn, 
tradit Autor Aftrologie cujuſdam Perfice, Ebraice red- l. 4+ c. 27- 
ditæ, ab eo lucubratum, & Regnum Dei fuiſſe inſcrip- 

tum, & manibus Perſarum aſſidue geſtari eſſe ſolitum (92) 3 vor 
(92). Monſieur Huet adds (93), that Porphyry (94) _ r 
has charged the Chriſtians with forging many works, 


and that he boaſts to have proved that Zoroaſter's Apo- (93) Huet. ibid. | 


calypſe is one of thoſe works. Pag- 160. 

Dr. Hyde owns that the ancient hereticks have (94) Porobyr. 
falſely quoted, under the name of Zoroaſter, ſome pro- in Vita Phrint. 
phecies concerning Jeſus Chriſt. But he pretends that 
they were ſo bold for no other reaſon but becauſe they (95) Hyde, Hip. 
knew there were ſome genuine writings of Zoroaſter, . vt. Per- 


far. in Epiſt. De- 


which contained ſuch prophecies (95). He believes e. Sce alio 
(96) that God revealed to Zoroaſter the coming of the 2gth chapter, 
the Meſſiah, and that Zoroaſter inſerted that wonder- pag. 340, 341. 
ful revelation into his works. He looks upon the | 
Zundavaſtaw, which Monſieur Huet rejects, as a ge- (96) 8 
nuine work of that wiſe man ; he gives us the true title, 3 s. 3825 
and an account of it. He is perſuaded (97), that the 'F | 


works of that author were wrote in the ancient Per- (97) See his Pre- 


ſian language, and that they have been preſerved till ey. 
this time, 


9 . 


2UERIUS BOX HORNIUS (MARC) Profeſſor at Leyden, the ſon of James 


Zuerius Miniſter at Bergen- op-Zoom, by Anne Boxhorn the daughter of a Miniſter of 
Breda, of whom I ſhall give ſome account below [4], was born at Bergen-op-Zoom 


ed He had in September 1612 (a). He was but ſix years old when his father died. He went ſome 
twin brother, 


It wn the el. time after with his mother to Breda, and was educated there by Henry Boxhornius his 
delt; his name grandfather by the mother's ſide, till the Spaniards made themſelves maſters of that City 


uns a Miiter in the year 1625, at which time he went to Leyden with Henry Boxhornius, who 


and died in the having no male children, would have young Zuerius bear his name. This young ſtu- 
year 1849, beios dent made ſo great a progreſs in a little time, that in the year 1629 he publiſhed pretty 


28, He wara ve- good Poems upon the taking of Boifleduc, and upon ſome other victories which the 
ry learned and 
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Dutch had gained. He was then but ſeventeen years old; and he was but twenty when 
Hopeful youth. 5 R — 
Jacob, Baſelius, he publiſhed ſeveral conſiderable works [B]. This gained him fo great a reputation, that 
3 the Curators of the Univerſity of Leyden promoted him the ſame year 1632 to 
Epipolis Boxbor- the Profeſſorſhip of Eloquence. He acquitted himſelf of that employment with fo 
a b. Bo much reputation, that Chancellor Oxenſtiern, being Embaſſador Extraordinary from 
beni, pag. 168. Sweden to the States General, offered him a conſiderable poſt in Queen Chriſtina's 
9 name [C]; but Boxhornius preferred the condition he enjoyed in his own country before 
all theſe honours [D]; and as both by his Books and by his Lectures he continued to 
give proofs of his knowledge in polite Literature, and of his great {kill in Politics and 
Hiſtory, he was appointed Profeſſor of thoſe Sciences in the room of Daniel Heinſius, 
who was diſcharged on account of his old age. He acquitted himſelf of that employ- 
| ment 
[A He was the grandſon of a Miniſter of Breda, of not made Profeſſor till the year 1630. Add to this, 
wwhom I Hall give ſome account below.) His name that he was thirteen when he left Breda and went to 
was HENRY Boxyornius or BoxHorN, and he was Leyden ; it is therefore another miſtake to ſuppoſe that 
a native of Brabant. He ſtudied at Louvain, and he was but twelve when he was matriculated at Ley- (8) Valerius An- 
\ having taken there his degree of Licentiate of Divi- den (8). It happened to Boxhornius, as it has to ſe- a oct by 4 (1 
nity, he was promoted to the Deanery of Tillemont, veral others, that when age had improved his know- ,,,,, Rer. Sog P, 
and he ſhewed ſo much zeal for the Roman Catholick Jzdge and learning, he was ſomewhat aſhamed of his pag. 295. tran- + 
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(1) Extracted 


: Boxborni, 


— — E ores * e 


miſtaken, when 


Religion, that he was made Inquiſitor. But he chan- 
ged his mind, and embraced the Reformed Religion. 
He was Miniſter, firſt in the Dutchy of Cleves, then at 


W Bait. Woerden in Holland, and laſtly at Breda (1). He leſt 


8 that city when the Spaniards took it in the year 1625, 
- 3 and retired to Leyden, where he took care of his 


grand - ſon's education (2), who is the ſubject of this 


(e) Jacob. Baſe- article. Henry Boxhornius wrote ſome books of contro- 


Hus, in Vita verſy: Henry Cuyckius was his antagoniſt, and charged 
Marci Zuerii him with falſely pretending to be of the family of the 
Boxhorns. This Cuyckius, who was profeſſor of Phi- 
loſophy at Louvain, Grand Vicar and Official of the 
Archbiſhop of Mechlin, and laſtly Biſhop of Rure- 
monde, publiſhed in the year 1596 an Epiſſola paræ- 
netica, in which he exhorted Henry Boxhorn to return 
into the pale of the Church. Boxhorn anſwered, that 


he would by no means return to a Church which was 


ſo much corrupted. Cuyckius renewed his exhorta- 

tion, and was anſwered in a work entitled Anti- 

Cuyckius, printed at Leyden in the year 1598. Box- 

hornius's noble extraction was objected to: Cuyckius 

would not ſuffer him to pretend, that he was deſcended 

(4) See Baillet, from the Boxhorns, a noble family in Brabant (3). See 
Anti, tom. 1. the account of the ſiege of Breda (4). | | 
Page 158, &c. [B] He was but twenty when he publiſhed ſeveral 

(4) Pag. 153. confiderable works.) Such were Theatrum Urbium Hol- 
| landie ; Seriptores Hiftorig Auguſiæ cum Animadver- 


(5) In 4 vol. in ſionibus ac Notis (5) ; Poete Satyrici minores cum Com- 


azmo. Moreri is nentariis; Plinii Panegyricus. He deſerved to have a 


he aſſerts. that Place among the celebrated children, of whom Mon- 
this work, Pli- fieur Baillet has drawn up a very curious liſt : for, not 
ny's Panegyric, to mention the verſes he publiſhed at the age of ſixteen, 
Juſtin, and ſome ang which were very much applauded (6), it is certain 
wy ids bogs that in the year 1631 he publiſhed an edition of Sueto- 
Boxhornius in Plus With notes, which determined the Profeſſors of 
the year 1631. the Univerſity to adviſe him to petition for the chair 


I oor of Profeſſor of the Greek tongue, which was vacant. 
as committe : | : 8 
the ſame blunder Suetonius tanto omnium ſawore exceplus eſt, ut clar iſimi 


wits 36 hujus Acad. Profeſ]. ad Lingus Grace profeſſionem gue 
the Hiſftorie Au- jam vacat adſpirare me voluerint (7). He was there- 


gfe ſeriptors. fore an author in every reſpect at the age of nineteen. 


How many conſiderable works did he not publiſh the 
(6) Omnium ap- next year? There was no occaſion to make uſe of an 
Plauſu ered officious lie, in order to repreſent him as an early 
Tac Bals author: the moſt exact truth was ſufficient for that 
In ejus Vita, Purpoſe. I wiſhed therefore that Valerius Andreas had 

kept ſtrictly to it, and that he had not aſſerted, that 
(7) Boxhornius, Boxhornius publiſhed ſome books when he was but ſix- 
in Epiſt. pas · m. teen, and that be was made Profeſſor of eloquence and 
15. edit. Francof, polite literature before he was nineteen. The firſt of 


— png — is his works was publiſhed in the year 1629, and he was 


former productions, and had ſome defign to diſown ſcribes almoſt al! 


them. It appears nevertheleſs, that he ſtill continued to bis blunders. 


have a good deal of tenderneſs for them, ſince he took 
care to publiſh, though with a kind of reprobation, 
the praiſes which Salmaſius had beſtowed upon them 
in his letters to him. Claudius Salmaſius juveniles 


boſce conatus ſibi adeo probari tum temporis literis ad 


Boxhornium datis ſignificavit, ut maxima quaeque ab 
ipſo non tantum ſperare, ſed fibi & eruditorum orbi & 
quidem ex vero promittere adeogue preſagire fuerit au- Wu 
ſus : que illius Herois verbis ipſis publice alibi (9) legun- (o In Apoligia 
tur, eo nempe loco quo Boxhornius ipſe poflmoadum hec ” Commentario 
ipſa aliaque Fuvenilia damnavit, ac proinde inter ſeripta Tart? adorn 
ſua vix numeravit. This is what the life of Boxhor- Dialhg an. 
nius acquaints us with : it calls to.my mind what Gro- 
tius wrote one day to Scriverius (10), (10) See the r- 
[ C] Chancellor Oxenfliern . . . offered him a conſi. 1 i — 1005 
able poſt in Queen Chriſtina's name (11).) The author “ 
of Boxhornius's life does not tell us in what year that (7) 4 Axeio 
Chancellor came into Holland; if he had taken the On" * 
trouble to ſet it down, he would have avoided a chro- $770 nn” 
nological error; he would not have aſſerted, that ſoon Directore ad Fæ- 
after Boxhornius refuſed to go into Sweden, he refuſed dra Belgar | 
alſo to go to Dort, where he was called to teach in Late ee 
the College, which the Magiſtrates reſtored in the year yang kau bu 
1634. Non diu peſtbæc cum Reip. Dordracenæ proceres rum nomine, ad 
illuſtre ſuum & vetuſtiſimum d Reformatione in frde- anpliſimas Dig- 
rato Belgio Gymnaſium anno quidem undeoctegeſimo ſu- nitates in Suetian 
perioris ſeculi erectum ſed collapſum reſtaurarent an. 2 of axe 2 
1634 omnium calculis Boxhornius dignus judicatus & Barbera. 
babitus eft cui res literaria in eo promovenda commiltere- 


tur. 'The times are here miſtaken : ſince it is certain 


that the Chancellor of Sweden did not come into Hol- 


land till the year 1635. The Magiſtrates of Dort 
offered Boxhornius a better penſion than what he had 
at Leyden,and yet he did not accept their offers; which 
procured him an augmentation of his ſtipend at Ley-, 
den. This is generally the conſequence of ſuch refu- 
ſals, when @ man knows how to put himſelf forward, 
and has a mind to do it, 
[D] Boxhornius preferred the condition he enjoyed in 
his own country before all thoſe honours.) This particu- 
lar was to be met with in Valerius Andreas, before it (12) Valerius, 
was publiſhed by the author of Boxhornius's Life. Andreas, 1 1 
Why then does Moreri aſſert that Boxhornius 2wer? into -F.., I ous: 


6 : , Baſelius adds, 
Sæaveden, where his merit got him promoted to very con- Qua re eas recuſa- 


ſiderabli employments ? Was it thus he ought to have wit, & apud ju 


tranſlated the following words? Evocatus ſuperioribus dior / re 
annis à Suecorum ad Ordines faderates Legato, Reginæ 23 alen 
& Procerum nomine ad ampliſſimaz dignitates in Sueciam 7 in faſitio cl 


illi ſeptentrioni amorem prætulit patriæ (12). keari. 


3 


n condie 


pologia 


ntariio 
lam 
verſus 
N. 


he ar- 


OME- 
t. (6). 


Axelio 
a regni 
0 Fæ- 
anict 
ad Fæ- 
elgas 


raordt- 


ing & 
Proce= 
e, ad 

s Dig- 
Sueciam 
ut. 

1 Vita 


ius 
Bibli- 
p · 641. 
ads, 
recuſa- 
wud jus 
condi- 
yaluit, 
[ exter6s 
igi⸗ cole 


pauli Freberi, 
Page 11 80. 


{ 14) Boxhorn. in 
Epiſt. page 219, 


220. 


(1 5) Ibid. page 
308. 


2 UE. 


ment after a manner very uſeful to his ſcholars, and very glorious to. himſelf. : He was 
for ſome time at variance with Salmaſius; but this 5 . 


againſt that formidable critic, was at laſt made up 


293 


He was ready to communicate 


to others what he knew, as Valerius Andreas acknowledges in his Bibliothequ e of the 


Low-Countries. He died after a pretty long illnels at Leyden October the 


3d 1653, at 


the age of forry one. He wrote upon many different ſubjc&ts [F], and particularly upon 
the invention of the art of Printing [G]. He aſſerted upon cler lobe mo Weir 97 cor 
differed entirely from Mallinkrot's, and yet his Diſſertation won him the eſteem of that 
learned man. He ſtudied the Antiquities of Gaul very much [HJ, which led him to 


ny the Scythian Language, and the antiquities of that nation, upon which ſubject he 
5 


wrote very ingenuoufly both in Dutch and in Latin, He had alſo applied himſelf 


to the drawing up of a Bibliotheque of women illuſtrious by their learning and by their 


writings, but that work was never publiſhed [II. Some pretend that they were angry 


CE) This quarrel with Salmafiuk was at laſt made 
] Let us underſtand this with ſome diſtinction: 


the as of hoſtility ceaſed ; they both renounced the 


external profeſſion of hatred ; but the heart was not 
changed, and it was impoſſible for them to ſuppreſs on 


all occaſions its irruptions and onſets. Boxhornius a 


year before his death, and when he labouted already 
under the diſtemper, which carried him to his grave, 


| uſed to receive in a ſcornful manner the viſits of thoſe 
ſtrangers, who were recommended by Salmaſius. Eos 


qui 4 Salmaſis venerant faſtidiob excipiebat, jam tum 
ni mio tabaci uſu correpta valetudine, que altere poft anno 


gum cum vita deſtituit. The ill ſtate of his health was 

| occaſioned by his ſmoking too much. "Theſe two 

| particulars are to be met with in John Jaſper Lentzius's 

(14) In Theatre 


funeral Orations (13). What relates to ſmoking 
calls to my mind, that I was told once Boxhornius 
wore a hat with an hole in it to ſupport his pipe, 
ſo that he could ſmoke, whilſt he was ſtudying and 
writing. | | 
[F] He wrote upon many different ſubjets.] He 
muſt not only have been very laborious, but alſo have 
known a great many things, and have had a very 
ready way of compoſing : otherwiſe ſo ſhort a Life as his 
was would not have been ſufficient for the many works 


he has publiſhed. I have already mentioned ſome of 


his Commcntaries upon ancient authors; but I have 
ſaid nothing of his notes upon Juſtin, upon Tacitus, 
upon Pliny's Epiſtles, nor of his Commentary upon 
the Life of Agricola publiſhed in the year 1642, and 
vindicated ſoon after againſt the animadverſions of an 
anonymous writer, I have not mentioned the annals 
of Zealand and thoſe of Holland, which he cauſed 
to be printed in Dutch with many additions and in 
a better order ; thoſe of Zealand in the year 1644, 
and thoſe of Holland in the year 1650. He en- 
deavoured to get the title of Hiſtoriographer of Zea- 
land conferred upon him (14), and then that of Hiſto- 
riographer of all the United Provinces (15); but I 
think that he could obtain eg : for if his petitions 
had been attended with good ſucceſs, the author of 
his Life would have hinted ſomething of it : but 1 
have not found that he ſays a word of it. In the 


Index to his Letters it is aſſerted, that he obtained his 


wiſh with regard to Zealand ; but when you come to 
conſalt the place to which you are referred, you meet 


with nothing like it there. His hiſtory of the ſiege 
of Breda is wrote in a good Latin ſtyle. He com- 


poſed ſeveral treatiſes upon Political ſubje&s, as an 
apology for the navigations of the Dutch; Diſſertatis 
de Trapexitis vulgo Longobardis, qui in faderato Belgio 
Seenebres menſas exercent : Diſſertatio de ſucceſſione & 
jure primogeniture adeundo principatu ad Carolum 11 
magne Britanniæ Regem : De Majeſtate liber ſingularis 
adverſus J. B. Cogitationes ſubitaneas in præcedentem 
D.ſertationem. it appears from this laſt piece, that 
what he had publiſhed in behalf of Charles II King 
of England, who was driven out of his dominions, 
was diſliked by ſome Republicans. There is a collec- 
tion of his Di/quifttiones Politicæ, id oft L& Caſus Poli- 


tici ex omni Hiſtoria ſele&i, printed in the year 1651 


in 12mo. He publiſhed a great many Orations upon 
various ſubjects, and ſince his death they have printed 
his Idea Orationum ex ſelectiori materia moderni ſtatus 
politici deſumptæ, his Inſlitutiones Politice, his Letters, 
and bis Latin poems. This latt wor h, printed firit in 


Vol. . 


1648 (19), and that it was ſtill printing in the year 


in 


1659, has been reprinted in Germany in the year Epi 
5 | | the year 1679 (16) Epi. pa 
with a Preface which deſerves to be read. James Thy Vo : OY 
maſius, Profeſſor at Leipſic, is the author of it. ENS 
„e. =_ and farticularly upon the invention of the (17) He wrote 
art of printing.] He aſſerts that the glory of that in- two treatiſes upon 
vention belongs to the city of Harlem, and not to os "pe gps 
Mentz, as he thought formerly. Cujut in ventæ gloriam reer "= 
Harlemenſibus, non Meguntinis, ut olim, nunc denuo af the year 1647, 
ſertum imus (16). The Diſſertation upon that ſubject the other in the 
was printed in the year 1641. (OY OOO en . FORE e. 

3 A He ſtudied the' Antiquities of Gaul Very nuch. (18) The title of 
Here follows what the author of his Life tells us: that work is, 
Nunc hiſce finem in: ponerem, niſi paucis dicendum Het de Originum Galli- 
ts, que ſuper Dea Nehalemia (17) 1647 8 in 3 
Walachie oris invents eft commentatus, & inde ad biliſſime Gallo- 
Scythicæ gentis linguam, antiquitatem, & Hues inda- rum gentis Origi- 


gandos mulia ingenios? ſane ſcripfit & ſeripturithit” non ven, Antiquitates, | 


vernacule modo, prout inceperat, ſed & 'Latine : nomi- eee e gen 
natim librum Origi E ue aliagus eru- 
natim librum Originum Gallicarum (18), in quo Gallus untur aut illu- 
4 Germanis ortos ex veteri ipſorum lingua afſerere'cona- flrantur. Cui ac- 
tur, qui ramen non niſi a morte authoris & alia ejuf- dit antique 
dem, prodiit in  Jucem, obſtetricante Gebrgio Hornio in 1-4 Her eee 
rofefſrone Hiſtoriarum non indi E It ee 
ref i/t non indigno ſucceſſore. It appears Brirannico- Lati- 


from Boxhornius's letters, that his book of the Anti- num, inſertis e- 


quities of Gaul was already in the preſs in the year Plicariſſue paſſim 
| on 3 
1652 (20). He ſpeaks of it only as of a ſmall piece % , 
4a , bir be def good opinion_of his y Bem : he * 
was in hopes to prove that the Greeks and the Ro- | £ 
mans owed every thing to the ancient Friezlanders (19) Ei. Box- 
(22). His treatiſe 4 Scythicis Originibus was fin i hed horn. pag. 291. 
in the year 1647 (23): but he had an hundred things (20) Ibid. p. 31 5. 
to add to it; for he ſpeaks thus in a letter which he | | 
wrote to Mr. van Zuilichem in the year 1652. De (21) Sub proto 
originibus noftris & ſepultis hatenus Scythicis Antiquitati- Jam of epuſculum 
but (nam & de iis querere dignatus es) boc eſt, ut ego 1 Dae. 
accipio, Aſiæ totius & Europæ, ſuperbius forte & jactan- 2 1 
tius reſpondeo. Multa excuſſi diligenter, conguiſivi multa, (22) Ibid. p. 289. 
multa meditatus ſum, multa etiam ignorata, feliciter, 
niſi fallor, tandem deprebendi; quæ aliguands publicis (23) Ibid. 
Judicits fiflere ac exponere tuo impri mis, quod ſcio eſſe & 


graviſſimum pariter, & æquiſſi mum, audebo (24). In the (24) Ibid, p. 314. 


year 1650 he publiſhed a Latin diſcourſe to ſhew the 

affinity there is between the Greek, the Latin, and the (25) Sim liter 

German tongues. | | RET opt Plane ad neſirum 
I] He had applied himſelf 19 the draxving up of a Bibli- LIE d ess 


; x | que opera id argue 
otheca of illuſtrious women . . . but that abi was never mentum egreg le 


publihed.) Valerius Andreas was in the wrong to vt, Mercus 


place in the catalogue of Boxhornius's works, Bai. £7445 Boxbor- 
thecam Eruditione ac Scriptis illuſtrium Feeminarum ; 8 ha? 
he is no doubt the cauſe why ſeveral perſons imagine, tiene ac Fake 4 
and even publiſh, that Boxhornius had that curious i/kftrium femi- 
work printed. Voglerus aſſerts it as poſitively as un, Foglerus, 
though he had read the book (25), nor is he cenſured * en in 
for it by Meibomius (26 wever it is certai 8 
y (26). However it is certain, that cp. 25, p. m. 
Box hornius had once ſuch a deſign; he had very good 113. 
collections for that ſubjcet, and offered them to / ilaac 
Pontanus (27), who had alſo made ſuch a project (28); (26) He publiſh- 
but if you nave no longer any thoughts to execute it, ed that book of 
added he, and if you will transfer that taſk upon me, 3 N 
I defire you to {end me your materials. Erneſt Brinc- yy ro oo — 
_ had ſent him a lift of learned women. Velim 1691. 
nobili viro Erneſio Brinchia gratias meo nomine agi, ob 
tran ſmiſſum ae . faminarum. 2 a- eit. f. 57. 


rum gratiam Biblio hecam meam, & amicorum ſcrinta (28) Ibid, p. 120. 


nuper c’ Deprebendi autem non peenitendum earum 
numerum 
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(8) Exyu Vita 


con ripta a Ja- 
Baſelio, 


gue extat in li- 


mine Epiſtolarum 


Boxhornii. 


E. 


2 U E 


in Holland at the printing of a ſmall piece, which he had read to his ſcholars, and in 
which he explained the conſtitution of the United Provinces (b)[K]. His ſacred and 
profane Hiſtory is pretty much eſteemed ; it extends from the birth of Chriſt to the 


year 1650; the m 
and of the beginning of the ſeventeenth. 


curious part of it is the account he gives of the ſixteenth Century 


Boxhornius was a little homely, and ſo 


ſwarthy, that he was once taken for a Spaniard [L], whereupon he made an anſwer full 
of zeal for his own country (c); but let the Caſuiſts judge how it can be reconciled 
with the ſpirit of the Goſpel TM]. Sorbiere, ſeeing him a little angry with Grotius, 
was ſo juſt as to excuſe him, and to think within himſelf, that Boxhornius's diſcourſe 
was agreeable to the rules of good huſbandry [N]. 

Some learned men in Germany made no great account of his learning, and have ob- 
ſerved many errors in his works. He got notice of it, and reſolved to be revenged of 
them by a fatyr [O]: I cannot tell whether he executed that deſign. | 


numerum, que vulgd igmrantur. Si tibi animus fit per- 
gere in eo, quod aliguando cœpiſſe te intelligo, lubens qua- 
liacungue mea tranſmittam, ſin vero tibi wiſum lampada 
mihi tradere, ut tua non deneges, unice rogo. I ſhall 
take this opportunity to obſerve, that a French Car- 
melite, named Father Jacob, wrote a work of that 
kind; many perſons quote and refer to it; and yet it 

| * _ printed, and never will be, for the manuſcript 
15 1OIt, 


IR] Some pretend that they were angry in Holland, 


Sc. . .] Sorbiere wrote this to Monſieur Patin: 
here follow his words.] have ſent you a little book, 
« which is pretty curious ; it is entitled, Commenta- 
« riolus de Statu Provinciarum federati Belgii ; at the 
« printing of which they have been angry in theſe 
6 33 becauſe he gives therein a very clear and 
4% accurate account of the government of that Com- 


% monwealth, which ought to have been kept inter 


129) Sorbiere, 
Letter 63. page 
I 


% 4rcana Imperii. Boxhornius drew up that Commen- 
« tary for the uſe of thoſe of his ſcholars who ſtudied 
« politicks, and dictated it to them in his private lec- 
4 tures ; but the ſecret took vent, and there were fo 
© many copies taken of it, that at laſt a Bookſeller 
« had it printed, without putting his name to it, and 
* the whole edition was fold, before the Magiſtrates 
© had time to take notice of it (29).” I cannot well ſay, 
whether or not Sorbiere was in the right to ſpeak thus ; 
but I know that that little book was printed at the 
Hague for John Verhoeve in 1649, and in 16503 
and that the edition of 1650 was reviſed, and had 


ſome editions made to it. There have been other 


editions of it; I have ſeen the fixth, which was 
printed at the Hague for Hadrian Vlacq in the year 


1659. 


LI He was . . . . fo fwarthy, that he was once 
taken for a Spaniard.) It was in the year 1637, when 
the Spaniſh garriſon marched out of Breda according 
to capitulation, Boxhornius, being in the Prince 
of Orange's camp, and looking upon that garriſon 
as it marched by, heard a Dutch ſoldier ſay he 
was a Spaniard. You are miſiaken, ſays he to him, 
Uo not judge of me by my hair and my complexion: if you 


new the honeſtly and caudour of my ſoul, you would not 


queſtion but 1 am a downright Dutchman. If it <were 


in my power, I would immediately give the King of 


tribe him awith ſuch @ terror, that 


Spain the ague, I would tie him _ to his bed, and 

e ſhould no longer 
make unjuſt attempts upon our liberty. They who 
chooſe rather to read this in the original Latin, will 
be ſoon ſatisfied. Statura corporis ipfi fuit longa & 


| erefia, & quam cum ſubfuſes facie crines efficiebant 


qualemcunque deformem : nigredinem eam candore animi 
ſui albicantem reddere ſolebat. Unde cum Breda capta 


inter exeuntium Hiſpanorum ſpefatores & ipſe efſet, & 


(30) Baſelius in 
ejus Vita. 


(31) Intitled, 
Nouvelle Herc fie 
dans la Morale 
touckant la Haine 
du procba in, prẽ- 
4 hee par Mr . 
Jurieu c. 


a noſtrate quodam milite ipſo audiente pro Hiſpano ob 
ditam nigredinem habitus, illi homini facet? non minus 
quam were reſpondebat, Tu me ex wultu & crinibus 
« Hiſpanum judicas, ſed mals: nam fi candorem animi 
% Belgici mei noſes, qui tam magnas eft ac nigri ſunt 
„ ei crinei, & in mea efſet poteſtate, pro amore in 
« communem patriam vel hodie Hiſpaniarum Regem fe- 
« bri affiigerem lefoque alligarem, & metu fic terre- 
& rem, ut impoſterum abſtineret ab injuſta liberorum Bel. 
« garum oppreſſione & oppugnatione (30).” 

M] Let the Caſuiſts judge bow that Anſwer can be 
reconciled with the ſpirit of the Goſpel.) The Informa- 
tian, which was publiſhed in a looſe ſheet in March 
1694 (31) would prove, if it were well grounded, 


that Boxhornius could eaſily obtain an abſolution, and 
even a full approbation from ſuch Caſuiſts as were 
like the Miniſter informed againſt ; for it is pretended, 
that that Miniſter preached, that the precept of loving 
and bleſſing the perſecutors of the Church, obliges us 
only to wiſh and procure them celeſtial and ſpiritual 


favours. Notwithſtanding the temporal evil (32), (3) Obſerve, 
which Boxhornius would do the King of Spain, he that the ill vii 


might nevertheleſs wiſh that Prince's converſion, And 2 ſoldiers malte 
farther, a diſtemper is not aſſaſſination; now the Mini- by wound 75 
ſter informed againſt has aſſerted in one of his books, killing them vi 
that, except aſſaſſination, every thing elſe is lawful and tbe ill which a 
fair play againſt an open enemy (33). He has made Private Perlen 
ſuch a wretched anſwer to the Information, and has wands then, 
uſed ſuch ſophiſtical ſhifts and evaſions (34), that this, 
together with the care he has taken to ſtop the print- pable to throw 
ng of his Sermons, is ſufficient to convince all reaſon- chem into a ſever, 
able perſons that he was accuſed with juſtice. Conſult 3 
Monſieur Saurin's book (35). | The formes 

| See below the Remark LP]. . not called ints 

LV] Sorbiere . . . was ſo juſt as . . : to think that queſtion here; it 
Boxhornius's diſcourſe vas agreeable to the rules of good in ken for 
huſbandry.) Boxhornius was thirty years old when — _ 
Sorbiere went to ſee him ; he was already known by a 
many, and perhaps even by too many books. Jnwiff (33) See the Ea. 
Boxhornium judene m annorum triginta . . . doctum ſane & 'retiens ſur la 
multis, ne nimiis dicam,libris notum (36), In that conver- Cal chimerigu 
ſation Boxhornius's paſſion was raiſed by degrees againſt Pd Js ee. 
Grotius ; he blamed him not only with regard co his (34) He places 
method of reconciling all the Chriſtians together, but among the Pro- 
alſo with regard to the political affairs of Holland, Poſitions com- 
Is wiſus eſt rd naw, Grotio minus amicus ; nam ſenſim * _ rde 
procedenie, ut fit, ſermone ad queſtiones tunc temporis vo- the ad ”_— 
litantes docta per ora virum & nupera ſcripta, non ſolù m might be pain 
diſſentire ( quod faciunt multi boni & amici Grotio ) ſe from the hercfics 
faſſus eſt circa initum conciliationis modum & tributam omplained of, 
nimiam Rom. Pontifici authoritatem, ſed ipſum inſimu- _ 3 
latus eft circa politica patriæ negotia, una cum ceteris M — 
Remonſtrantibus (37). Sorbiere excuſed Boxhornius by thoſe conſequen- 
this conſideration, that it were not prudent for a Pro- ces. It is therefore 
feſſor, who has a mind to live at his eaſe, and to pro- . toricus fraud 
mote effectually the advantage and happineſs of his 8 2 
family, to draw upon himſelf the reſentment of the with mocking 
party which prevails. 2uerens apud me rationem qua thoſe conſequen- 
excuſarem Boxhornium ; aut quia junior res geſtas a- | 
dierat ab aliis non probate fidei teſlibus : aut quia pro- (3 5) Intitled, 
Jeſſorium munus exercens conductum mercede ſe putabat a Examen de la 
Calvinianis, quorum excidere gratia, clavum Reipubl. T9*%gie de Mr. 
tenentium, non eſt hominis bene rem familiarem gerere N pag. 807, 
querentis, There is perhaps a little malice in theſe . | 
excuſes ; but fince Sorbiere does not deny but Box- (36) Sorberiana, 
hornius might ſpeak according to his own inward per- bag. 44- of the 
ſuaſion, we ought not to ſuppoſe that he applied to him Putch edition. 
this ſaying, Beneficium accipere libertatem wvendere eft ; (37) Sorberiana, 
a = op well paid does not ſuffer à man to ſpeak his pag. 54+ | 
mind. 

[O] Some learned men in Germany . . . have 0b- 
ſerved many errors in his works . . . he reſolved to be 
revenged of them by a Satyr.) This appears from a 
letter of Rupert to Reineſius. Videtur Boxhornius ni- 
mium tribuere ingenio ſuo, & ante tempus togd brachium 
exerere. Quum olim vidiſſem Florum ejus, occurrebant 
multa valdè putida ; que privato fludio notata, ſed poſtad 
neſcio qua fraude in vulgus ſparſa, in iffius Boxhornit 
manus veniſſe dicuntur. Etiam Satyram, ut audio, mi- 
natus eft in literis ad quendam Dreſdenſem ; quaſi pro 
meis agnoſcere debeam univerſa, que inimica manus tr anſ- 
miſit: Vivimus enim hic inViperina ſocietate. Sed quic- © 
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8) Epiſt. 27. 
257 4d Hoff- 
mannum & Ru- 
pertum, p. 645 659 


20. page 99» 


(40) Ibid. p. 111. 


A important 


digreſſion touch - 


ing the Informa- 
tion concerning 


the new hereſy 


about hating one's 
neighbour. 


. * . $:: 6 . 4 
inſonet in eruditas aures : ego nullus trepido, quamwuis 


illud poete inſuſurrare quiſpiam poſſit : 


Occurfare Capro, cornu ferit ille, caveto (38). 


Reineſius in a letter to Hoffman made uſe of theſe 


words. Tragocerotem Batavum, qui ne/cio quid Ruperto 
noſtro minatus futrat, confidentiſſimum Criticum efſe & 
in Antiquitate wvidere pre calore parum, oftendam ex 
eiu Quæſtionibus Romanis, ub: circa Inſcriptiones non- 
nullas pueriliter hallucinatur (39). See allo the 27th 
letter of the ſame Reineſius (40), where Boxhornius is 
uſed with a great deal of contempt. | f 
„„ 1 1 1% A 
Shs opportunity offered itſelf to ſpeak of that In- 
formation of the new hereſy concerning the hating of 
one's neighbour, I ſhall make here a digreſſion, which 
ſeems to me to be very important. I am of opinion 
that a compiler of fafts and particulars does not do 
his duty, when he neglects to draw the attention of 
his readers upon thote incidents, which have ſome- 
thing remarkable in them. Now there is nothing 
more capable to draw their attention, than the pains 
which the author takes to make his reflections upon 
thoſe incidents, and to take notice of thoſe circum- 


ſtances, which are proper to diſcover the moſt uncom- 


mon paſſions of men. All this affords the reader a 
large field for meditation; it teaches him how to judge 
of men, and how to eſcape the traps of a raſh and un- 
wary credulity. | = Gl 

This is what determines me to make here ſome re- 
marks upon conſequences of that Information. And 
as moſt of thoſe, who may read this, will be unac- 
quainted with the contents of that looſe ſheet, and 


will not be able to meet with a piece of that kind at 


the Bookſellers, the groundwork of my digreſſion muſt 
be a ſhort account of that little piece. 

The Informer does two things; in the firſt place he 
gives an account of the doctrine which was preached; 
and in the ſecond place he ſhews the pernicious conſe- 


- quences of it. 


with them, &c. 


He pretends that the doctrine of Monſieur Jurieu, 
the Miniſter againſt whom he informed, is as follows. 
« J. That the paſſions of hatred, indignation and an- 
«© ger are lawful, good, and commendable, againſt 
« the enemies of God, that is to ſay, as he himſelf 
4% has explained it, againſt the Socinians, and the other 
<« hereticks of Holland, againſt the ſuperſtitious, the 
« jdolaters, &c. II. That one ought to ſhew thoſe 
« paſſions by breaking off all correſpondence with 
„ thoſe people, by not ſaluting them, by not eating 
III. That not only theshereſies and 
„ bad qualities of theſe men muſt be hated, but that 
„one ought to hate and abhor their very perſons. 
« One of the objections, which he ſtarted, and which 
he rejected with the utmoſt ſcorn, is that by which 
it is urged, that we ought indeed to wage war a- 
* gainſt error and vice, but that we ought to have 
<« a great deal of charity for the perſon of the ſinner.” 


After theſe general propoſitions, in which the doctrine 


of the Miniſter informed againſt is fet forth, the in- 
former charges him particularly, “ with objecting to 
„ himſelf the hiſtory or parable of the Samaritan, the 
« example of Jeſus Chriſt, who converſed with wicked 
* men, the commandment he gives us to love our ene- 
« mies, to do good to them who curſe us, and to 


pray for thoſe who perſecute us, and in general all 


* that is uſually urged to the Chriſtian people, when 
« one has a mind to diſſuade them from a ſpirit of 
„ revenge. That Minifler, I ſay, is charged with ob- 
« jecting all this to himſelf, and with laughing at theſe 
«© objections, He pretended that thoſe paſſages are 
not well underſtood, and he went even ſo far as to 
aſſert, that Chriit's ſermons on the mount are a harſh 
„ word, which mult abſolutely be ſoftned, by taking 
„them, not in a literal, but in a figurative ſenſe; 
„and that by the perſecutors, for whom the Son of 
God commands us to pray, we mult not underſtand 
thoſe who periecute the Church, but the private and 
perſonal enemies a man may have in the place where 
he lives : that for the reit we may fulfti the com- 


[£] 5 „ : 
quid velit, agat, & typographica tubd proprium dedecus 


«« mandment to bleſs thoſe who curſe us, if we do 
% but wiſh them ſpiritual bleſſings, though we hate 
their perſons, and wiſh them temporal evils. Where- 
«© upon, directing his ſpeech to his audience, he told 
them that they might, and ought to hate the King 
« of France ; not indeed, added he, becauſe he has 


* robbed you of your eſtates, but becauſe he perſecutes 


your Religion.“ | 

Theſe are the doctrines, which are aſcribed to the 
Miniſter, againſt whom the information was publiſhed ; 
I have made uſe of the Informer's expreſſions at 
length, becauſe I feared an abridgment might not be 


fair and accurate enough. You have there his firſt 


article ; we ſhall preſent you now with the ſecond. 
The Informer having given an account of the doc- 
trine, which was preached, does earneſtly intreat the 
Paſtors and Conſiſtories to cenſure it; and in order to 
perſuade them the more to do it, he lays before 
them the dangerous conſequences, which that doctrine 
may be attended with, if it ſhould go unpuniſhed. 
He repreſents to them Monſieur Jurieu's influence upon 
the people, and ſhews how eafily men are perſuaded 
to what flatters their paſſions; he adds that the 
« ſtrongeſt and moſt natural paſſion of man's heart, 


“is revenge, and the hatred of ones enemies; that 


nothing is more grievous to our corrupted nature, 
© than that we cannot in conſcience wiſh ill to thoſe 
« who have vexed and tormented us for the ſake of 


our Religion: that it would be a great comfort for 


« a man, whom a Prieſt, or a Captain of Dragoons 
« has perſecuted in order to force him to go to Maſs, 


if he could, without any ſcruple of conſcience, 


« wiſh him the plague, the gravel, hunger, and the 


«© pallies, &c. and load him with curſes and injuries; 


« and that nothing is more grievous and vexing, than 
« thoſe treatiſes, which men are uſed to read in order 
« to prepare themſelves for a worthy receiving of the 
«© holy Sacrament, in which they are told that they 
« will eat and drink their own damnation, in caſe 


<« they come to the holy Communion with a heart full 
of reſentment and perſonal hatred againſt any man 


e whatſoever. And here, continues be, we ſee Mon- 
cc ſieur 8 who comes and removes all theſe ho 

« ſcruples. He gives leave (41) to take the Sacra- 
«© ment with a heart big with reſentment, and with 
% mouth thundering out all manner of curſes againſt 
« thoſe who perſecuted the refugees. He will have 
„ us hate them, and forbids us to wiſh them any 
„ temporal bleſſing.” The informer pretends, that 
according to thoſe tenets, it would be unlawful to pro- 
cure any worldly goods to the perſecutors, and that it 
evould be ill done to relieve them in their ſufferings, or 
to help them to put out the fire, when their houſes <were 
all of a flame. He entreats particularly the Synod of 
the Walloon Churches (42), to prevent the dangerous 
conſequences of that doctrine ; he urges ſeveral reaſons, 
which ought to determine them to do it ; and he ob- 
ſerves among other things, that the proſperity of the 
State is inconſiſtent with the hereſy informed againſt. 
For what would be the conſequence, ſays he, if the Re- 
formed refuſed to ſalute thoſe <vho are of another Religion 
to eat with them, and to trade with them? What 
would be the conſequence, if it were lawful and praiſe- 


(41) Obſerve that 
this muſt not be 
underſtood, as 
though he had 
poſitively preach - 
ed that this is 
lawful; it is ob- 


jected to him on- 


ly as a natural 
conſequence of 
his doQrine, as 
you will ſee be · 


OW. 


(42) It was to 
meet very ſoon in 
the city of 
Gauda, 


avorthy to hate the perſon of all the Papiſts, of all the 


Arminians, of all the Mennonites, fc. and if the Or- 
thodox were obliged by the Goſpel to wiſh them only ſpiri- 
tual bleſſings, without being under any obligation to af- 
ford them any temporal good, ta help them out of a ditch 
if they ſaw them fall into. it, to giae them alms, if they 


ſaw them in quant? Could this country proſper, if ſuch 


maxims were admitted? For the reſt, he declares that 
he does not pretend the Synod ought to give any 
credit- to his bare information, but that his deſign is 
only to perſuade the Synod to inquire into the matter, 
and to oblige Monfieur Jurieu ts publiſh his two ſer- 


mon ſuch as be preached them. 


It is proper to remember, that theſe ſermons were 


delivered the 24th of January, and the 2 iſt of Febru- 
ary 1694, and that the Information was publiſhed 


in March following, when the audience had {till freſh 
in their memory the tenets which had been preached to 
them. This particular is to be obſerved. 


Let 
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Let us ſee what the Miniſter did, who was informed 
againſt, ' The moment he knew that ſeveral of his 
hearers had taken offence at his doctrine, he ſent his 
two Sermons to the preſs. They were already print- 
ing, and would have been ſoon publiſhed ; but as ſoon 
as the informer's looſe ſheet appeared, the printing of 
the Sermons was ſtopt, and the preacher took other 
meaſures. He publiſhed ſome reflections upon that 
information, and aſſerted that it abounded with falfi- 
ties, for it is falſe, theſe are the very words of the 
author of the Reflections: I is falſe, Fad Þ 


« 1, That it was aſſerted, that a ſenſe of hatred is 
&« lawful and commendable againſt any one, taking 
&« hatred for an human paſſion, which proceeds from 
« ſelf-love. | | | 

«4 2, It is falſe that it was ſaid abſolutely, that that 
© hatred muſt be ſhewed againſt the Heretics, by not 
“ ſaluting them, and not eating with them. 3 
« was ſaid upon that ſubject, but what St. Paul an 
« St. John have ſaid, with ſuch modifications as will 


4 he ſeen in the Sermons. 


3 LET I ITE t 


« 3, It is falſe, that it was aſſerted, that we ought to 
© break off all correſpondence with the Papiſts, the 
«© Mennonites, the Arminians, &c. That is to ſay, 
that one ought not even to give or receive bills of 
% exchange to or from the Jews; an impertinence, 
« which was neither ſaid nor thought. | | 
6 4. It is falſe, that this maxim, one ought to love 
ve the perſon, and hate the vice, was exploded as being 
« wicked or falſe; it was exploded as a maxim too 
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« ſubtle, which is not very intelligible ; and laſtly, 
« which cannot be applied to every caſe. 'Theſe 
Gentlemen, who have ſo much wit, conceive very 
4 eafily, how one may make the perſon of a parricide 
« ſuffer the moſt terrible puniſhments, burn him with 
« a red hot iron, pour melted lead into his mouth, 
«© break him upon a wheel, or draw and quarter him, 
«and yet love that perſon ; but they muſt pardon 
«© thoſe who cannot conceive it. „ 
5. It is falſe, that M. J. aſſerted directly or 
4% indirectly, in the whole, or in part, har by the 
« per ſecutors, for whom the Son of God commands us to 
« pray, wwe ought not to underſtand thoſe who per- 
« ſecute. | Ft 
6. It is falſe, that he told his hearers, that they 
* might and ought to hate the King of France, and wif 
him ill. You will fee what was obſerved upon this 
ſubject. . 0 
7. It is falſe, that he gave leave to take the Sa- 
crament with a heart big with reſentment, and with 
a mouth thundering out all manner of curſes., 
« 8. It is falſe, that M. J. forbad to do good, or 
to wiſh temporal bleſſings to our perſecutors, and 
that he aſſerted that we are under no obligation to 
procure any worldly good to the Papiſts, the Men 
val made upon nonites, . &c.“ 5 a | 
this in his Con. Obſerve, that the publication of the Sermons is 
_ derations ſur deux promiſed twice here, as the true unravelling of the 
Sermons de Mr. whole myſtery, and as an invincible proof by which 
Juries, pas. 2. the falſities aflerted by the informer were to appear. 
(44) That Apo- But in that ſame third page, in which that promiſe ts 


logy does not in it is hi ˖ 
er made, it is hinted, that inſtead of the Sermons the 


Monſ. de Beau- ; K am" 
val's pamphlet; it treatiſe on that part of morality. A little lower it is 


leaves it all its ſaid, that all honeſt people will be inſtructed at a pro- 
_ Rrength, as he per time and place in that ſubject; but that at preſent 
Ren, rhe the Sermons ſhall not be publiſhed, becauſe one had 
ſtrong a manner, notice from many places, that the enemy was prepared 
that Monſ. Ju- 0 find hereſies in them at any rate (43). . . . We ſhall 
rieu, not being e<waiz à little, continues the author, till their fire be 
_ 3 abated. I omit the reſt, becauſe it is nothing but an 
the conduct of heap Of flatteries and invectives, the former for Mon- 
choſe miſſionaries ſieur Jurieu, who crowns himſelf with his own hands, 
in France, who and diſplays his great exploits ; and the latter for his 
find themſelves enemies. I omit allo a pamphlet, which was pub- 
_— = — liſhed againſt that Miniſter's Reflections, not with re- 
troverly. He ap- gard to the information, but with regard to his quar- 
plied to the Ma- rels with Monſieur de Beauval. This, together with 
giſtrates, and Monſieur Jurieu's Apology (44), and Monſieur de 
prayed that the Beauval's Reply, are incidents quite foreign to the In- 
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(43) See the Re- 
flections which 40 
Monſ. de Beau- 
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deſign being only to conſider the direct conſequences 
of the Information, | | 

If the Information made people talk very much of 
the two Sermons, the Pamphlet publiſhed by the Mi- 
niſter informed againſt, made them talk much more 
of them ; and as the Synod was at hand, every one 
longed impatiently, to know what that aſſembly would 
decide concerning ſo tickliſh and ſo ſcandalous an af- 
fair. The matter was ſoon determined; the Synod 
declared, that the writing of the Informer, and that 
of the perſon informed againſt were both libels, and 
dropped the whole affair. This did ſtrangely ſurprize 
thoſe, who expected that the Synod would enquire into 
the matter; and gave great offence to the public, ei- 
ther againſt the Informer, in caſe he had ſlandered 
Monſieur: ſurieu, or againſt. that Miniſter, if he had 


really preached the doctrine charged upon him. This 
is the point I wanted to come at. 


It is a ſhame for 
our age, that men ſhould dare to trifle with the public 
ſo boldly as they do; this is the way to make us loſe 
the moſt ſpecious maxims, which we can urge againft 
unbelievers with regard to matters of fact. Since 
therefore the bulk of this work will perhaps preſerve 
it from being loſt, I think it my duty, whilſt things 
are ſtill freſh, to communicate to my readers ſome 
particulars concerning the information about the new 
hereſy, to prevent ſome troubleſom Pyrrhonian from 
objecting, that a controverſy ariſing in the year 1694, 
whether, or not a Miniſter preached a certain doQrine 
before an audience of above twelve hundred perſons, 


it was impoſlible three days after to know the truth 


of the matter. They who will duly weigh my ob- 
ſervations mult. confeſs, I am ſure, that it is impoſſible 
to diſtinguiſh in this affair truth from falſhood. | 
I. I begin with this conſideration. We ought to 
make no account here of this . F it were 
falſe, that a Miniſter preached before twelve hundred 
perſons the hereſy of the haired of one's neighbour, no 


man vould have dared to. charge him with it three 


days after.” The reaſon why that principle is of no 


uſe on this occaſion, is that it may be refuted by this 
propoſition. Fit were true that a Miniſter preached 
that hereſy before twelve hundred perſons, he would not 
have dared to deny it publicly three days after. If from 
the former of theſe principles you would infer, that 
that hereſy muſt have been preached, ſince it was im- 
mediately informed againſt in the moſt public manner, 
I would infer from the other principle, that it muſt 
not have been preached, . ſince the charge was imme- 
diately denied in as public a manner. The ſhorteſt 
way is to wave that method of arguing, and to weigh 
together the Informer's affirmation, and the denial of 
the Miniſter informed againſt. Let us follow the ex- 

ample of the Synod of Gouda ; that Synod minded 

neither of them, and declared the writings of both 

parties to be libels. Let us ſuppoſe in general, that the 

whole argument, that might be grounded on one per- 


ſon's affirmation, is overthrown by the other perſon's 


negation ; and let us afterwards examine the particu- 
lar circumſtances of the whole affair, in order to 
know whether it be ſafer to ſide with the affirming or 
with the denying party. This is the deſign of the 
following obſervations. | | 

II. The Informer was not obliged to diſcover his 
name, fince he had no other view but to engage the 
Synod to enquire whether the hereſy he informed a- 
gainſt was really preached or not. So that the In- 
former's not declaring his name can be no preſump- 
tion in Monſieur Jurieu's behalf. 

III. The Informer was not obliged to anſwer the 
writing of the perſon informed againſt ; for he was to 
wait what the Synod would do with regard to theſe 
oppoſite affirmations and negations ; and finding that 
the Synod would not meddfe with that queſtion, he 
was to drop it, ſince a private perſon has no right to 
examine another in a judicial manner, which was ne- 
vertheleſs the only method to decide the matter. So 
that no inference can be drawn in Monſieur Jurieu's 
favour, from the Informer's not ſupporting his firſt 
writing by a ſecond ; for all the writings in the 
world had been to no purpoſe, unleſs the ſuperiors had 
cauſed the witneſſes to be examined. Nga 
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IV. It is a certain and unqueſtionable matter of 
fact, that the Walloon Synods do very much favour 
Monſieur jurieu. He has often ſhewed how well he 
was pleaſed with the regard they had for him ; he has 
often boaſted of the victories they made him win over 
his enemies. This appears plainly enough from his 
Anſwer to the Information (45). His adverſaries com- 
plain of the indulgence which the Synods have for 
him, and they obſerve, that he has often made an ill 
uſe of that exceſſive toleratien (46). You will meet 
with the hiſtory of that favour of the Synod in 
Monſieur Saurin's book, Miniſter of Utrecht (47). 
One may infer two conſequences from thence, the one 
to juſtify the Informer's ſilence, the other againſt Mon- 
fieur Jurieu. For, if by that Miniſter's own confeſſion 
the Synod of Breda threw among the faveepings the 
charges, which the deputies of ſome Churches had 
brought againſt him; if that Synod took notice of 
three or — articles only, of which it took care to 
clear Monſieur Jurieu; one may eaſily conceive, that 
the author of the Information was obliged to keep 
quiet, and in caſe he were in the right, yet prudence 
would not ſuffer him to carry matters farther, to no 
purpoſe whatſoever, The other conſequence I have 
to ſpeak of is this. A Synod, which does manifeſtly 
favour a Miniſter, will not negle& to examine an af- 
fair thoroughly, when ſuch a Synod is ſure the exa- 
mination will fully clear that Miniſter, and load his 
accuſers with ſhame. Since therefore the Synod being 
earneſtly intreated by the inference to ſift the matter 
to the bottom, does nevertheleſs negle& to make the 
leaſt inquiry into it, it is very probable that the Sy- 
nod was afraid to meet with nothing that could clear 
Monſieur Jurieu. One may therefore preſume, that 
that Miniſter preached the hereſies complained of. 

V. It is certain that Monſieur Jurieu was perſuaded 
that a Divine was the author of the Information (48), 
and that the whole party, with which he had ſuch 
ſmart quarrels, was concerned in that piece. Hence 
it is, that almoſt throughout his whole Reflections, he 
uſes the. plural number, theſe Gentlemen. It cannot 
therefore be ſaid, that if he did not uſe a moſt effec- 
tual method to confute that Information, it is becauſe 
he would have got nothing by it, but the loading an 
unknown perſon with ſhame ; for it 1s certain, that he 
imagined to get by it the loading all the Miniſters 
with ſhame, with whom he was at open war. Why 
did he negle& to improve his advantage in fo critical 
and deciſive an occaſion ? Why did he not petition 
the Synod, to appoint Commiſſaries to go upon the 
ſpot, and examine the moſt capable of thoſe who hear 
him? Why did he not produce the beit certificate 
in his behalf, fince he had ſo many friends who would 
not have refuſed him what their conſcience ſuffered 
them to declare in his vindication? In one word, 


why did he not publiſh his two Sermons ? The Infor- 
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Sermons were not the ſame with thoſe they had heard 


him preach. All companies would have run 

with his double-dealing, for preaching one doctrine 
and publiſhing another. A certificate from his Con- 
ſiſtory, declaring that the printed Sermons were ex- 
actly like thoſe he had preached, could not be eaſily 
got, and would not have perſuaded people, that they 
heard him preach what they very well remembered 
they did not hear. There was thereſore no choice to 
make; he was forced to ſuppreſs his Sermons, and 


thus to deprive himſelf of the ſhorteſt and moſt ef. 


ſectual method of loading his enemies with eternal 
ſhame, in caſe he had been innocent, and the Infor- 
_ falſe. This is a peremptory argument againſt 
im. | 

VI. If a man be but ever fo little acquainted 
how matters ſtand in this country, he cannot but know 
for certain, that the Walloon Conſiſtory of Rotterdam 
grants to Monſieur Jurieu whatever he may juſtly re- 
quire (49). There are even ſome perſons who think 
his credit is not confined within ſuch narrow bounds. 


But I will ſuppoſe only, that he obtains there nothing 
but what is reaſonable. 


(49) In the year 
1694 that Con- 
ſiſtory was ex- 
tremely favoure 
If he did not preach the able to that Mi- 


doctrines informed againit, it was but juſt to give him niſter. 


a certificate of it. He would therefore have got it, 
if he had aſked it from his Conſiſtory. How comes 
it then to paſs, that inſtead of aſſerting, without nam- 
ing himſelf, that the charge in the Information was 
falſe; he did not deny openly and boldly, and ſup- 
ported with a good certificate from his fellow Mini- 


ſters, his Elders, and his Deacons, that he had preached 


the errors charged upon him? He paſſes ſor a man, 
who is very tender of his reputation and glory, and he 
is continually ſaying, that his reputation is neceſſary 


for the good of the Church; it cannot therefore be 
pretended, that he neglected to take a certificate, be- 
cauſe he does not care whether he be ſlandered or 


commended, being content with the teſtimony of his 
own conſcience, and of thoſe godly perſons, who have 


a great affection for him. It would be paſling a joke 


upon the world, and upon him firſt of all, to pretend 
to vindicate him after that manner. | 


VII. He did very well foreſee, that the ſuppreſling 


of his two Sermons would make his adverſaries tri- 
umph, and therefore he took care not to declare that 
he intended to ſuppreſs them. He hinted only ſome 
reafons, why the public would not ſee them ſo ſoon, 
and in caſe he ſuppreſſed them, he promiſed a com- 


plete treatiſe upon that ſubject. All this pleads for 


the Informer much better than a good Counſellor 
could do: for here follow the reaſons of that fine delay. 
It was well known, ſaid he, that theſe Gentlemen de- 


ſigned to criticiſe upon the two Sermons, and it was 
not judged proper to give them for the preſent the plea - 


fare of exerting their ſcill. This would divert them, in- 
deed, but then it would ſcandaliſe the public. Let us 


mation ought to have made him wiſh to publiſh them; 
and on the contrary, it made him ſtop the printing of 
them. A man muſt be an old member of the Order 
of the Pyrrhonians, if he dares not to aſſert peremp- 
torily, that ſuch a conduct is a full vindication of the 
Information. All the outward appearances lead us to 


wait a little till their fire be abated (50). It is plain, 
that theſe Gentlemen would but make themſelves ri- 1 
diculous by cenſuring two orthodox Sermons, ſince — Fa ” 
they had informed againſt them for abounding with Examen de ls 
hereſies. Where would they have met with thoſe he- Theologie de Mr. 
refies, if the Information were ſuch as Monſieur Jurieu Tien, tom. 2» 


(50) See how 


onſ. Saurin 


think, that Monſieur jurieu reſolved to publiſh his 
Sermons, when he found that his audience was offend- 
ed at them. He ſoftened, doubtleſs, and diſguiſed the 
moſt ſhocking maxims, which he had preached, and 
hoped that by that means he would remove the ſcan- 
dal. But when he ſaw how earneſtly the matter was 
Handled in the Information, and to what odious and 
ſeditious conſequences his doctrine was liable, he found 
that he had not yet ſufficiently ſoftened it, and that in 
order to caſt a miſt before the eyes ef his cenſurers, he 
was to make many other and more conſiderable altera- 
tions in his manuſcript. Whereupon the only thing 


he could do was to ſtop the printing of it; for if he 


had altered and corrected his manuſcript, fo as to put 
it beyond the reach of his enemies ſtrokes, he would 
have made it the moſt horrid nonſenſe that was ever 
ſeen ; his ſyſtem would have been inconſiſtent from 


one end to the other; and farther, many perſons 


would have very well remembered that his printed 


Vol X. 


pretends ? The public would not have been ſcandalized P** 812. 


to ſee a famous Miniſter cleared: it would on the con- 
trary have been very much edified with the ſhame of 
a falſe accuſer. A controverſy in writing upon that 
ſubje& could not come too ſoon, ſince it was proper to 
ſhew effeQually the Miniſter's innocence, and the ca- 
lumny of his cenſurer. The more the criticiſers had 
acted according to the heat of their firſt paſſion, the 
more they had entangled themſelves. A man of wit 
would have made a great advantage of their impetu- 
olity. But let us grant to Monſieur Jurieu, that 
his delays were reaſonable ; what will he get by 
it, ſince the event thews that he had no mind to 
Print his Sermons ? There is now a whole year paſt, 
and we have not yet ſeen either the Sermons, or any 


treatiſe or book upon the hatred of one's neighbour. 


Is it becauſe the heat of the adverſaries is not yet 
abated a little ? But if all the reaſons he urged for 
ſuppreſſing the Sermons, favour of diſhoneſty, the 

| reflections 
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reflections he made upon the Information ſavour of the 


ſame diſhoneſty. | 
VIII. He has not diſtinguiſhed from each other 


two things, which the Informer diſtinguiſhed moſt ac- 
curately. See above the two articles of the Informa- 


tion. The firſt relates to the doctrines which Mon- 


ſieur Jurieu preached ; the ſecond relates to the conſe- 
quences, which thoſe doQrines may be attended with. 
All they who underſtand the rules of controverſy teach 
us, that the conſequences which follow from a certain 
doQrine ought not to be imputed to the aſſertor of 
that doctrine, when he diſowns them; but whether he 
diſowns them or not, it is lawful to point them out to 


him, becauſe this may prove a means to convert him. 


How many perſons are there, who would renounce a 


principle they hold, if they were acquainted with the 
bad conſequences, which may be juſtly drawn from it? 


'The Informer therefore did nothing but what was 
lawful, when in order to perſuade the Synods more 


ſtrongly to cenſure the hereſies he informed againſt, he 


pointed out the pernicious conſequences that follow 
from them. He had been in the wrong, if he had 
aſſerted, that Monſieur Jurieu preached them expreſly, 
and in ſo many words ; but he has not done it; the 
moſt ignorant readers can diſtinguiſh as eaſily as the 
moſt learned, which are the propoſitions he charges 


him with, and which are the propoſitions he draws 
from them, without pretending that they were really 


reached. Can it then be imagined, that Monſieur 
Farken ated honeſtly and with fincerity, when he 
blended together theſe two kinds of propoſitions ? Is 
it not plain, that in order to impoſe upon pious per- 
ſons, and credulous people, he complains of being 
charged with preaching, that it is lawful io take the 
Sacrament with a heart big with reſentment, and wwith 
a mouth thundering out all manner of curſes ? Every 
one of his audience, who may have been aſked whe- 
ther they heard him deliver ſuch a propoſition, wall 
certainly have anſwered, that they heard no ſuch 
thing. Aud yet, will ſome have cried out, his is what 


| that wicked Informer charges upon him. After ſuch a 


downright ander, what can be expefied from him ? 


His whole piece is nothing but an abominable libel. 


This artifice, though very coarſe, may. yet have de- 
ceived numberleſs perſons, which is the reaſon why 
Monſieur Jurieu uſed it in his anſwer. We may ob- 


ſerve the ſame thing concerning that other propoſition, 


which, he ſays, they charged him with preaching : 
we ought to break off all correſpondence with the Pafpiſts, 
the Mennoniſis, the Arminians, &c. that is to ſay, that 
wwe ought not to give or receive bills of exchange to or 


from the Fews. It is abſolutely falſe, that be was 


accuſed of preaching thoſe words, and of entering 


into ſuch particulars : one muſt take him for a mad- 


man, to impute ſuch things to him. It was only re- 
preſented to the Synod, that if we were to live ac- 
cording to the doctrines which he preached, we could 


keep up no manner of correſpondence with the ene- 


mies of truth. It is his buſineſs to ſhew, as well as 
he can, that theſe monſtrous conſequences do not fol- 


low from his principles. 
Obſerve, that there are ſome conſequences, which 


are ſo nearly and fo plainly connected with their prin- 


ciples, that one can never imagine, that a man of 
fenſe and learning, who teaches the principles, ſhould 
reje& the conſequences. If once you teach it is law- 
ful to hate and to curſe the perſecutors, how can you 
deny, that it is lawfal to take your Sacrament with a 
heart big with reſentment, and with a mouth thun- 
dering out curſes againſt the perſecutors? Is it not 
plain, that nothing is requiſite for the worthy receiv- 
ing of the Sacrament, but the renouncing every thing 
that is unlawful ? However it be, what the Informer 


complains of in this reſpect, is manifeſtly a conſe- 


quence he draws from the hereſy informed againſt, and 
not one of the propoſitions complained of. Whence 
the diſhoneſty of the Preacher appears more and more; 
ſo that we may think he was very capable to deny his 
preaching the hereſy informed againſt, though it be 
very true that he preached it. 

IX. That ſame diſhoneſty will appear again moſt 
evident'y, if we conſider his anſwer with regard to 
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the doctrines complained of. He is charged with 

preaching, that 4 ſenſe of hatred againſt the enemies of 

Ged is commendable and praiſe worthy, Here follows 

his anſwer. It 7s falſe that it was aſſerted, that a 

ſenſe of hatred is lawful and commendable againft any 

one, taking hatred for an human paſſion, which pro- 

ceeds from ſelf-love. This is not ſo much caſting a miſt 

before the reader's eyes, as deceiving them baſely; for 

it is ſuppoſing that he was charged with aſſertin 

that hatred, even when it is an human paſſion, whic 

proceeds from felf-love, is lawful and commendable. 

But it is plain, that this is not the queſtion ; the charge 

againſt him being only, that a ſenſe of hatred againſt 

the enemies of God is lawful and commendable. A 

man, who acts honeſtly, and is ſenſible of no guilt, 

does not uſe ſuch ſhifts and evaſions; he does not clear 

himſelf of a chimerical charge, which is not laid upon 

him : he repreſents faithfully the crime he is accuſed 

of, and anſwers according to the exact and proper 

ſenſe of the words in which the charge is ſet down. 

Has Monſieur Jurieu done this? Has he anſwered, as 

he ought to have done in the caſe of a downright ne- 

gation, I have not aſſerted that a ſenſe of hatred againſt 

the enemies of God is lawful and commendable? By no 

means; he choſe rather to entangle himſelf in capti- 

ous diſtinctions. 7 have not aſſerted, that a ſenſe of 

human hatred, proceeding from ſelf-love, is lawful and 

commendable againſt any one. But was you accuſed of 

this, may he be aſked ? What avails a vindication, 

which has no manner of connexion with the charge 

againſt you? I go farther ſtill ; I maintain that his 

diſtinction ruins his cauſe ; it proves that he preached, 

that if a ſenſe of hatred be not grounded upon ſelf- 

love, it is lawful and commendable to entertain it 

againſt the enemies of God, and it muſt not be called 

an human paſſion ; he preached therefore, that his 

hearers might lawfully hate the Papiſts, provided their 

hatred was not grounded upon ſome injury received, 

but upon the war which the Papiſts wage againſt the 

truths which God has revealed to us. Now this is 

what the Informer calls a new hereſy in morality con- 

_— the hatred of one's neighbour. He did not 

ſuppoſe that hereſy to conſiſt in this propoſition, viz. - 

I is lawful and commendable to hate one's enemies; but 

in this, viz. It is lawful and commendable to hate God's 

enemies. The accuſed confeſſes therefore as much as 

1s neceſſary to condemn him, and vindicates, in ſpite 

of all his ſhifts and evaſions, the honeſty of the In- 

former. | | 

It is none of my buſineſs to examine whether the 

doctrine informed againſt be juſtly ſtyled an hereſy, 

or not ; I enquire only into the truth of the fact, 

and I. do not think it neceſſary to tell any one, that | 
that doctrine is really a moſt pernicious hereſy (5 1). (51) See Monſ. 
None but ſuch as never read the New Teſtament, can Saurin's book in- 
entertain the leaſt doubt upon that ſubject; and if rags 8 
once it were lawful to hate the perſon of one's neigh- M. Fries tom. 
bour for God's ſake, there is not one commandment 2. pag. $07, ke. 


in the holy Scripture, but we might lawfully breaks where he confutes 


| a | the Reflex ions d 
for God's ſake. Mr, ; nap 


X. I ſay expreſly the perſon of one's neighbour, be- nia 
cauſe this affords me again an opportunity to ſhew the and ſhews that 
Informer's honeſty. Monſieur Jurieu acknowledges, his doctrine con- 
that he exploded this maxim, ene ought 10 love the verning the hat- 
perſon, and hate the vice, not as being wicked or falſe, but nei 1 
as too ſubile, and not very intelligible, and laſtly, as what IT than the 
cannot be applied to every caſe. For inſtance, ſays he, it moſt remiſs max- 
cannot be applied to thoſe, who make a criminal ſuffer a ims of the Je- 
capital puniſhment. It had been a difficult matter to uit 
give a ſtronger proof than this of the Informer's ho- 
neſty. He aſſerted, that one of the objefions, which 
Monſieur Jurieu rejected with the utmoſt ſeorn, is that 
in which it is roche that wwe ought indeed to wage war 
againſt error and vice, but that we ought to have a 
great deal of charity for the perſon of the ſinner. Does 
not Monſieur Jurieu confeſs this particular, ſince he 
owns that he rejected that objection, as being too 
ſubtle, not very intelligible, and not proper to be ap- 
plied to the Judges who puniſh criminals ? According 
to the ſtyle of controverſies, they who reje& a diſtinc- 
tion, as being too ſubtle or too dark, and they who 
reject it as being falſe and chimerical, do not differ 
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but in the manner of expreſſing themſelves; the ſor- 
mer make uſe of civil * 7 and of a kind of 
compliment; the latter uſe a rough and uncivil lan- 
guage; but upon the whole they have both the ſame 
thought; it is certain, that the diſtinctions of the Hi- 
bernian or Spaniſh Logicians have no greater defect, 
than their being little intelligible, too abſtract, and 
too liable to exceptions. Add to this, that if the 
diſtinction between the crime and the perſon of the 
guilty is not to take place in Courts of Judicatare, 
it cannot be admitted any where elſe : ſince of all 
men none are more obliged to diveſt themſelves of all 
perſonal paſſion againſt a criminal, than they who are 
to judge him. I refer the reader to Monſieur Sau- 
(52) Examen de rin (52), and ſhall only obſerve, that Monſieur Jurieu's 
Is Theol. de Mr. Anſwer with regard to the two chief doctrines which 
24, 807. Kc. were informed againſt, affords a prejudice againit 
b. 997» de. him, which has not much leſs ſtrength than a good 
roof. | | 
n If you want to encreaſe the prejudices againſt him, 
you need only take notice of the paſſages of his 
reflections, in which he acts unfairly. | 
XI. It is acting unfairly, and with a ſeditious and 
perſecuting ſpirit, to aſſert that the perſon who in- 
forms againſt him is a Socinian and an Anabaptiſt, 
with regard to the Magiſtracies and to war. The 
Informer had only obſerved that he precepts of Feſus 
Cbriſt, and the maxims of charity are believed and 
taught by thoſe very heretics, who obje& againſt the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, and againſt Predeſtination. 
Does this ſignify that he approves what they teach 
concerning wars, and concerning magilſtracies ? 
XII. It is acting unfairly to affert, that he was 
obliged to preach the two ſermons in order to confute 
the following maxim among others, viz. That Charity 
does not ſuffer us to vex any perſon with a pretence of 
| Piety and Religion, and that we ought not to moleſt the 
heretics as the enemies of God. He delivered them 
two ſermons with a deſign to confute what one of his 
Fellow-Miniſters had lately preached. Now it is very 
certain that that Fellow-Miniſter never ſaid nor 
thought, that the heretics are not to be vexed or mo- 
leſted. He is fully perſuaded that we ought to write 
againſt them, to expoſe their cavils and evaſions, to 
confute their falſe reaſonings moſt effeQually, and to 
ſet the falſity and abſurdity of their ſyſtems in a ſtrong 
light ; all which cannot be done without vexing and 
perplexing them. | 
XIII. It is acting unfairly to give the name of a 
correſpondence with the Court of France to what hap- 
pened with regard to certain letters, which Monſieur 
Jurieu wrote to Monſieur de Montauſier. Monſieur 
Jurieu's enemies got copies of thoſe letters, and of the 
anſwer which Mr. de Montaufier wrote him, and they 
made uſe of thoſe letters in order to vex him, or to 


| (53) See the Ca- unmaſk him, as they expreſs it (53). They have 


bale Chimerique, - preſented the public with ſome abſtracts of them, by 
Page 51. 52. of Which it appears that he made moſt flattering compli- 
and Mon, de ments to the King of France, which were intirely op- 
Beauval's Lettre poſite to what he uſed to ſay here, in converſation, in 
ſur les Differens the pulpit, and in his books. The Informer glanced 
3 Haring & upon this particular by the by. This put Monſieur 
ws 15 . „ furieu in a very great paſſion: he aſſerted that theſe 

gentlemen, by producing thoſe abſtracts, afforded an 


unanſwerable proof, from which it appeared plainly, 


that they kept up an unlawful correſpondence writh the 
(54) Reflexions enemies of the Sate (54). He maintained that the 


fur la Denonciati- Court of France {ſent them back thoſe letters, where- 


2 PSs 4+ by it ſhewed how much confidence it repoſed in them. 


In ſhort, he maintained, that che proof was ſuch, that 
under any other government but this, theſe gentlemen 
abould have been confined to a place, aubert they had con- 

' tinued for life, No man of ſenſe will ever be able to 
believe, that Monſieur Jurieu ſpeaks his mind honeſtly 

in this place, The paſſions do blind a man, I own, 
and ſway him eaſily, when he has a ſtrong defire to re- 
venge himſelf. But all things are confined within cer- 
tain limits, and there are ſome caſes in which it ſeems 
impoſſible that a man ſhould be miſtaken. Monſieur 
Jurieu remembers very well, that in thoſe letters he ex- 
patiated very much upon the fanaticks of Dauphine, 
and that he dtopt ſome ſubmiſſive expreſſions with te- 


ſions to him (56). 
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gard to the King of France, which rendered him in- 
conſiſtent with himſelf. Theſe are the two reaſons, for 
which the learned men, and the men of wit, who uſed 
to pay their court to the Duke of Montauſier, came 
to be acquainted with thoſe letters. Monſieur de Mon- 
tauſier ſhewed them both what was wrote to him, and 
the anſwer he made, and ſuffered them to take tran- 
{cripts of all thoſe letters. Monſieut Jurieu's enemies 
in France were overjoyed to have a proof both of his 
hypocriſy, and of the negotiations he entered into in 
order to ſupport thole chiets, who pretend to be little 
Prophets. They ſent one of thoſe copies to .a Mer- 
chant in Holland, who ſhewed them to his friends, and 
among others to Monſieur de Beauval, and to Mon- 
ſieur Bayle. Monſieur Jurieu was not ignorant of this. 
Theſe gentlemen were at that time his intimate 
friends ; and they were the firſt, who told him that 
that copy had been ſeen : their friendſhip did not grow 
cold for all that; they did not break off before the be- 
gianing of the year 1691, which was occaſioned by 
the chimerical cabal of Geneva. Monſieur Jurieu 
was then perſuaded for one whole year, that the re- 
ceiving of that copy was no proof of a correſpondence 
with France. He was ſenſible, that ſome learned men 
at Paris, who had no great reaſons to ſhew any regard 
for him, as for inſtance, Monſieur de Meaux, Monſieur 
Peliſſon, Monſieur Nicole, knowing the contents of 
Monſieur de Montauſier's letters, had made very good 
{port with them, and had willingly conſented, that many 
copies ſhould be taken of thoſe letters, and communi- 
cated to foreigners. How then could Monſieur Jurieu 
imagine, that the only means to get one ct thole copies, 
was the keeping up of an unlawful correſpondence with 
the Court of France? Is it not plain that the bare cor- 
reſpondence, which our news-writers keep up at Paris, 
is ſufficient to procure ſuch a copy? Was it not there- 
fore againſt his own conſcience, and with a manifeſt 
danger of making himſelf ridiculous, that he dared to 
publiſh, that the receiving of that copy, is an unqueſ= 
tionable proof of an unlawful correſpondence with the 
Court of France, ſo that in any other country but this, 
they, to whom that copy was ſent, would have been 
condemned, at leaſt, to a perpetual impriſonment (5 5)? (5 $) See Monſ, 
XIV. It is aCting diſhoneſtly, to pretend, as Mon- — ee, * 
ſieur Jurieu does, that what he wrote to Monſieur de * 3 4 
Montauſier concerning Lewis XIV, conſiſts only in not Mr. Jusieu, pag. 
abuſing that Prince, and making ſome general ſubmiſ- 42, &c. where he 
gives an account 


XV. It is acting diſhoneſtly to ſuppreſs and con- - ky Sonnet 
ceal all the particulars, for which theſe letters ſeemed and refutes effec- 
to deſerve tranſcribing, and worthy to be communicated tually all the ac- 
to foreigners ; he ſpeaks of them as propoſing only to cuſer's ſhifts and 
exchange a Miniſter who was in priſon, for a man who 
had offered his {ervice to aſſaſſinate the King of France. (56) See Monſ. 
If he had ſpoke of them as containing ſeveral reflec- de Beavval, ibid. 
tions concerning the little Prophets in Dauphiné, he 25 45. 
would not have dared to aſſert, that it was à matter of 
State. There is therefore in this conduct a moſt 
wicked and moſt fraudulent artifice. 

Theſe are conſiderable ſteps towards diſcovering 
where the impoſture lyes. Either the Informer or the 
Miniſter informed againſt is guilty of it; and every 
thing ſpeaks in favour of the former againſt the 
latter. Fs | 
XVI. Here follow ſome other obſervations againſt 
Monſieur Jurieu. His greateſt friends would not dare 
to deny, that he 1s choleric, paſſionate, and a very 
dangerous enemy. All they who are acquainted with 
him know, that when he has any quarrels, and he is 
never without ſome, he leaves no ſtone unturned to 
cruſh his enemies. And-yet he would paſs for a devout 
man, and for a great zealot. The means to reconcile 
all theſe things together is, to teach that the Goſpel 
does not forbid us to hate the enemies of truth, but 
gives us leave to wage a deſperate war againſt them, 
provided it be done from a zeal for the houſe of God. 


So that it is very probable, that he preached the 


hereſy informed againit ; ſince it would afford him an 
apology for his own conduct, and a ſure method to 
perſuade his flock, that he does not go out of the 
Evangelical road by behaving himſelf as he does a- 
gainſt his own enemies. His temper, his paſſions, his 

| actions 
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actions require very much, that the New Heref, 

which was informed againſt, ſhould be true. Do not 

aſk, cui bono, to what purpoſe ; it is but too plain that 

he would reap a very great benefit from that falſe 

doctrine. It is therefore very probable that he preach- 

(57) See Monſ. ed it (57). There is a mutual relation between 4 

= eauval's Cen- Jan's inclinations and his actions. The inclinations pro- 

TS, p. 4% duce the actions, and the ations have a tincture and bear 

the character of the inclinations. . .. 4s bold Divines, 

avho think themſelves ſupported and authorized, ao not 

ſeruple to make their own paſſions and conduct paſs for 

true dhcrines and articles of Faith, ſo there are reaſon} 

to apprehend, that Monſieur Furieu's heart is to be known 

by his opinion concerning the hatred of one's neighbour, as 

well as by his maxims concerning the rights of Chriſtians 

in war. This is the preamble, which a learned Mi- 

(58) Saurin, Zx- niſter (58) made uſe of, when he attacked Monſieur 

amen de la Theo. Jurieu upon the affair of the Information. 

** de Mr. Ju- XVII. I draw another inference againſt Monſieur 

$07, $08, ITO Jurieu from his not denying, that he takes in a figura- 

tive ſenſe this precept of Jeſus Chriſt, owe your enemies, 

bleſs them that curſe you, &c. He is fo far from de- 

nying it, that he charges the informer with being a 

Socinian, and an Anabaptiſt, for finding fault with 

him, becauſe he preached that Jeſus Chriſt's ſermon 

upon the mount is a harſh word, which muſt be ſoſt- 

ned by not taking it in a literal ſenſe : and fince Mon- 

fieur Jurieu did not ſay that the precept of loving 

our enemies, and bleſſing them that curſe us, is one of 

thoſe which muſt be taken in a literal ſenſe, it follows 

evidently from thence, that he looks upon that precept 

as an harſh word, which we ought to underſtand in a 

figurative ſenſe, and conſequently, it is very provable 
that he preached the Doctrine charged upon him. 

XVIII. The argument I ſhall now urge is much 

ſtronger ſtill, I ground it on the rumours and commotion 

| of his audience (59). I am a witneſs that ſeveral per- 

ſons took offence at his two ſermons. But I do not 

pretend that my authority is of any weight. Let us 

therefore quote other witneſſes. The moſt favorable 

thing that can be ſaid of thoſe two ſermons is, that all 

the good and pious per ſons who heard them were ſcanda- 

lized at them, and filled with grief, and that Monſieur 

Furieu's friends were very much out of countenance. 

This is what Monſieur Saurin, a witneſs of great 

weight and authority, aſſerts in a book, to which he 

has prefixed his name (60). Another author goes far- 


% 


(55) Mr. de 
Beauval, Conſi- 
derations ſur deux 
Sermons, pag. 3. 


(60) Examen de 


la Theologieds ther till ; he aflerts, that ſome of Monſieur Furieu's 
Mr. Pune, pag. audience, being diſpleaſed with and exaſperated againſt 
Os him, reſolved never to go and hear him any more (61). 
(61) Mr. de This proves manifeſtly, that Monſieur Jurieu preached 


Beauval, Conſide- 


| the pernicious doctrine he is charged with: for if he 
ration, page 4. 


had preached only the eight maxims, which he ſays 
(62) Rein: will be ſeen in his ſermons (62), he would not have 
fur la Deronciati- aſſerted any thing extraordinary; he would have fol- 
en, page 3. lowed the ſame road with all the other Miniſters, and 
even maintained the moſt ſtri& principles concerning 
the love of one's neighbour. | | | 
XIX. Let us not finiſh yet: here follows a moſt 
weighty obſervation. The Informer is an unknown 
man ; he may be ſincere, and he may not be ſincere ; 
we cannot judge of his fincerity by his former ac- 
tions, ſince we do not know who he is. But the per- 
ſon informed againſt is known to all the world: his 
beſt friends will not dare to deny, but he has often 
aſſerted things which proved to be falſe. Do but read 
what was wrote on both ſides with regard to the cabal 
of Geneva, and to the Avis aux Refugies, and you will 
meet there with long catalogues of falſities, which his 
adverſary challenged him to prove, and which he 
has never proved (63); you will meet there, I ſay, 
| with a long catalogue of ſuch falſities, as will make 
mere de la Cabal 
Je Rotterdam de. You ſtart, whether you conſider the nature of thoſe 
montret, pag. 197. falſities, or the barefaced impudence a man muſt have 
do aſlert them in a public manner. You will fee 
(64) See the Ca- there, that he has been convicted of altering and fal- 
bale Chimer, pag. fifying what his bookſeller related to him concerning 
58. of the 1ſt e- the printing of a project for a peace: to have falſified 
_ dition, and p. 62. it, I ſay, in the molt material and moſt eſſential ar- 
of the 2d; and . | ; 
the Climge de- ticles (04). A long time after Monſieur de Beauval 
moneree, page 65, convicted bim of impoſture and calumny fo effectu- 
| ally, that he could not refute him otherwiſe than by 
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procuring an order from the Magiſtrates prohibiting the 
ſale of Monſieur de Beauval's book. But this is to no 
purpoſe : for when the Magiſtrates prohibit a book, 
they do not pretend to aſſert thereby that the particu- 
lars contained in it are falſe. Monſieur Jurieu does 
not pretend, that when the States of Holland prohi- 
bited the ſale of the book entitled P Eſprit de Mr. Ar- 
naud, they declared thereby that the facts related in 
that book were ſo many falſities. Laſtly, a Miniſter 
venerable for his age, for the ſtrictneſs of his morals, 6 | 
for his piety, and learning (65), ſuch. a Miniſter, (65) Mr. Saurin, 
I fay, who has met with Monfieur Jurieu an hundred ;, r 
times in the Synods, aſſerts, that Monfieur Furien: Thelgie de 145, 
preſence does generally ſpoil his affairs, becauſe he is tag Jurieu. 
violently paſſionate, and becauſe HE ASSERTS RASH- 
LY SUCK THINGS, OF THE FALSITY OF WHICH 
HE Is CONVICTED ON THE SPOT. Who is there 
but ſees, that ſince either the Informer or the perſon in- 
formed againſt muſt of neceſſity be an Impoſtor, 
reaſon and good ſenſe will have us ſuſpe the latter 
rather than the former (66)? | 
XX. Some will ſay, perhaps, that in an affair of 
this kind one might admit the evidence of an unknown fer prafumiter 3 
man, if the queſtion were not about a falſity, to which eden genere ey 
there were ſo many living witneſſes. In order to an- ſay the Civilians, 
ſwer this objection I ſhall obſerve two things: firſt 
that in the year 1691 Monſieur Jurieu dared to pub- 
liſh, that the Magiſtrates of Rotterdam diſtinguiſhed 
him in a particular manner, when they ſent 2 him 
and for the author of the Cabale Chimerique, to ac- 
quaint them both with their intention. And yet it is 
very certain, that theſe Gentlemen held the balance 
even between the two parties, and required nothing 
from the one, but what they required alſo from the 
other (67) : there were five unqueſtionable witneſſes (57) See the Cn. 
to this, namely the four Burgomaſters, and the Pen- 5 demon ee, 
ſionary of the city. And yet Monſieur Jurieu printed Prags. _ 2 
. . 2a: . . ice, pag. 4x 
immediately that pretended diſtinction, without fear- 
ing in the leaſt theſe five venerable perſons, who could 
give him the lie. He had his evaſion ready at hand, 
namely, that he did not put his name to the pamph- 
lets, which ſet forth his caſe ; and beſides, he knew 
very well, that the matter would never come to a juri- 
dical examination. What he has done ſince is much 
bolder till ; he has aſſerted (68), that hee Gentlemen (68) Reflexiont 
will for ever be grieved at the zeal which the Magi. fur la Deroncia- 
Atratenef Rotterdam bawve ſhewed againſt their friend * fag. 5» 
the Profeſſor of Philoſophy. A few days after he per- 
ceived that this was againſt him; for it ſignifies plain- 
ly, that that Profeſſor loſt his employment, only becauſe 
of his religious tenets, and conſequently that no ac- 
count was made of the charge of treaſon, which Mon- 
ſieur Jurieu had brought againſt him with ſuch a noiſe 
as rung throughout all Europe. This comes very near 
to the being acknowledged for a public ſlanderer, or 
for an inconſiderate and raſh accuſer, who wants judg- 
ment and diſcretion, What has he done to ward off 
that blow? Why, he has altered his tune; he has 
aſſerted that the book concerning the comets was not 
the true cauſe of the Profeſſor's removal, and that it 
was chiefly on the account of the Avis aux Refugiez 
that his penſion was taken from him, and he not ſuf- 
fered to read lectures any longer; which was not done 
without his being firſt heard, but after the Magiſtrates 
had ſpent a long time in examining all the writings, 
anſwers, replies, Kc. This is a particular, which the 
whole city of Rotterdam knows to be falſe, becauſe 
there is not one Citizen but has afked ſome of the 
Council how the thing paſt, and could know by that 
means that the firſt time it was propoſed in Council, 
whether the permiſſion to read publick and private 
lectures, with a ſalary of 500 livres annexed to it, 
which was granted to that Profeſſor in the year 1681, 
ſhould be revoked or not, it was carried by a majority 
in the affirmative. So that the affair was propoſed 
and concluded in the ſame meeting, and I do not think 
it laſted a full hour. The Avis aux Refugiez was not 
mentioned either directly or indirectly; ſome of 
the voters urged only the Pen/Zes ſur les Comites, and 
repreſented how dangerous it was to ſuffer, that the 
youth ſhould be taught the opinions contained in that 
book. How impudent muſt not a man be, who at 
the 


(66) Semel malui 
(and much more, 
Sep? malus) ſem- 
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the end of two or three months, when all the Mem- 
bers of the Council are ſtill living, dares to aſſert pub- 
lickly, that the Avis aux Refugiez was the chief W 
which determined theſe Gentlemen, and that they ha 
ſpent a long time in examining that affair to the bot- 
tom. That impudence is ſo much the more ſurprizing, 
as moſt of theſe Gentlemen did not know, when they 
went to the Council, that ſuch an affair would be pro- 
poſed there; I mean whether or not it were proper to 
ſuppreſs the penſion and revoke the permiſſion to read 
lectures. There was never one word mentioned upon 
that ſubject in that Aſſembly, the Members of it were 
never exhorted to examine the writings, nor was there 
ever a Committee appointed to examine them, and to 
make their report. Every one knows that moſt of 
theſe Gentlemen do not underſtand French, and could 
not conſequently examine any caſe concerning the 
charge relating to the Avis aux Refugiez, nor read 
the Pen ſtes ſur les Cometes. Monſieur Jurieu's raſhneſs, 
his indiſcretion, his want of reſpe& for the Council 
of Rotterdam, by attempting prepoſterouſly and with- 
out any neceſſity to vindicate their conduct, might be 
expoſed in their true light, if we did not know, 
much better than he does, how to render unto Cæſar 
the things which are Cæſar's. The Council of that 
city has no manner of occaſion to juſtify what it has 
done: it has an abſolute authority with regard to the 
permiſſion to teach ; it may order, as it thinks pro- 
per, that every Philoſopher, who has a mind to. get 
a penſion, and leave to read lectures, ſhall follow ſuch 
or ſuch a ſyſtem : ſo that the author of the Pen/ces ſur 
les Comites might be deprived of that privilege, for 
no other reaſon but becauſe he was no Voetian; juſt 
as in other countries the Ramiſts, the Carteſians, &c. 
are excluded from the chairs of Philoſophy. Let us 
infer from all this, that a man, who 1s daring enough 
to aſſert, that the Magiſtates of that city have done a 
thing which they have not done, whilſt theſe Magi- 
ſtrates are ſtill living, and the thing is till freſh in 
their memory, may alſo be daring enough to aſſert 
that he did not preach a certain doctrine, though it 
de true that he preached it. | : 

XXI. I have one obſervation more to make, which 
to me ſeems very conſiderable. One can eaſily con- 
ceive, will our poſterity ſay, that a man, who con- 
ceals his name, may publiſh pamphlets, with a de- 
fign to accuſe a famous Miniſter of preaching hereſies, 
though the charge be entirely falſe and ill-grounded ; 
but it is almoſt incredible that ſuch a Miniſter ſhould 
dare to deny, that he preached what he really did 
preach. Two thouſand perſons who heard him will 
perhaps abhor and deteſt the impudence of the falſe 
accuſer ; but what harm will they do him ? They do 
not know who he is, nor where to meet with him : 
he is ſure never to be loaded with the ſhame he de- 

| ſerves. The Miniſter cannot flatter himſelf with the 
ſame hope. Two thouſand of his hearers, who can- 
not but be fall of indignetion againſt him for his bold- 
neſs, or rather impudence, will be able to mortify 
him where-ever they meet him : if he has but a grain 
of good ſenſe, he muſt know that it will be impoſſible 
for him to eſcape that puniſhment. So that it is by 
no means probable that a Miniſter would expoſe him- 
ſelf to it. Since therefore Monſieur Jurieu, a few 
days after he preached his ſermons, publiſhed a pamph- 
let, in which he denies that he ever preached the 
herefies informed againſt, he deſerves more credit, 
than the Informer. 

This is: a plauſible objection, which even at this 
time may make an impreſſion upon ſtrangers ; but 
both they and our poſterity will eaſily avoid being 
miſled and impoſed upon, if they will duly weigh the 
two obſervations I ſhall now make. 

The firſt is, that that objection proves too much: 
for if it were a good one, Monſieur Jurieu would not 

(69) In the Pre- have aſſerted publickly the things 1 have mentioned 
face to his Ex- above; he would not have dared to aſſert in the Sy- 
_— ia Theol. nods ſeveral falfities, of which he is immediately con- 
8 2 8 victed, as Monſieur Saurin, an eye-witneſs, reproaches 
above, nuch. 19. him, in the molt pub lick manner (69). Fifty Mini- 
towards the end, ſters, and as many Elders, more or leſs, with whom 
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a man is ſurrounded within four walls during the ſeſ- 
ſions of a Synod, are more to be dreaded than a mul- 
titude of people diſperſed throughout a large city; they 
are, I fay, more to be dreaded by a Miniſter, who 
dares to deny a known truth. 
Secondly, the greateſt part of the audience is not 
capable to certify, whether a Miniſter preached the 
propoſitions informed againſt, or thoſe which he owns 
to have preached : they want either attention, pene- 
tration, or memory, ſo that they cannot aſſert whe- 
ther or not there were ſuch or ſuch reſtrictions, ſuch 
or ſuch modifications in the doctrine that was preach- 
ed. A Minilter therefore need not be under any un- 
eaſineſs with regard to the greateſt part of his audience: 
he may boldly deny, that he preached what he did 
really preach; he may diſguiſe it as he thinks fit, with- 
out fearing the conſequences. As for the hearers, who 
have ſenſe and underſtanding, they might indeed be 
dreadful ; but Monſieur Jurieu is in a condition not ta 
fear them in the leaſt. | 
He foreſaw at a great diſtance what has happened 
to him; I mean, that he ſhould have a vaſt number 
of enemies; which is the reaſon why he has had the 
art to fortify himſelf more carefully, than men are 
uied to fortify thoſe frontier towns, which are the moſt 
expoſed to be beſieged ? He has ſhewed a moſt furious 
zeal for the ruin of Popery, and for the downfall of 
France (70). He has abuſed and inſulted all the Sec- (70) We men- 
taries in Holland, both as hereticks and as republicans, n _ only ay 
that he might value himſelf very much upon his being 2 1 * 
become odious to them: he has made a great ſhew of he . 
his credit; and having made his Emiſſaries believe, himſelf formida- 
that this was not a credit of bare mediation, but a ble. We do not 
primitive credit, and of the firſt hand, they have pub- — 3 
liſhed that piece of news from houſe to houſe; ſo that only by — 
they, who make up Monſieur Jurieu's audience, are and though we * 
perſuaded, that he can do a great deal of good to knew them, it 
thoſe who are entirely devoted to him, and a great OE _ en 
deal of harm to thoſe who declare againſt him (71). 0 5,64. went 


to publi 
I am perſuaded, that by means of a ſly and cunning to 4 — = 


oſtentation of his power he has made people believe are not writing a 


it is greater than it really is. But yet it is certain, that ſecret hiſtory, 
he has powerful patrons, who out of State-policy ; 
will always get him off, though he ſhould bring him- 0223 Then Rt 
ſelf into the greateſt trouble. This is the reaſon, why which * 
there is hardly any man but avoids moſt carefully to more effectuall 
incur his indignation. He knew it very well, and than a man's 
therefore he did not much care whether or not two or r- It is 
three hundred private perſons were fully convinced that n that 


i : he has had the 
he denied a known truth, when he gave the informer art to . | 


the lie. He was very ſure, that no man would ſet up kind of Almoner, 


for a witneſs againſt him. He knows that all good that ie to ay, 


a 
3 3 l diſpoſer of ſeveral 
Chriſtians are perſuaded it is their duty to conceal the ſims of mon, 


faults of their Paſtors, as Shem and Japheth covered ich others le- 


the nakedneſs of their father, He has ſo often ſaid fign for pious uſes. 
and repeated over again, that one cannot diſgrace him This is a power- 
without injuring the Church at the ſame time, that ful 2 to get 
he has made a vaſt number of people believe it is EY AIRY 
really true. He has ſo often repreſented in the moſt 
moving manner, that he has waſted his ſtrength in the 
ſervice of the Proteftant cauſe, and leads now but a 
wretched life, after having ſpent his labours and lucu- 
brations for the good of the Church, that moſt of his 
Collegues are perſuaded it would be a great cruelty 
to caſt the leaſt blemiſh upon his reputation ; they will 
not make themſelves guilty of bringing down his gray 
hairs with ſorrow to the grave. This is one of the 
cauſes of what his adverſaries call zhe exceſſive tolera- 
tion of the Synads. Now ever ſince he has publiſhed 
his Important Advice to the Publick, and his wonder- 
ful diſcovery of the cabal of Geneva, every man dreads 
to be incorporated into it, if he does but ever ſo little 
ſpeak or act according to the genius of thoſe pretended 
Caballiſts. It ſeems people imagine, that he keeps an 
open ſhop for that kind of trade. This calls to my 
mind a particular, which I ought to have placed at 
the head of all the means he made uſe of to eſtabliſh 
his authority, He has ſet up for an Informer of two 
great conſpiracies, which he pretended to have diſco- 
vered among the Refugees : the one is a cabal both 
againſt the State and againſt Religion; the other 3 
ca 
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cabal againſt Religion only. The former extends from 
the South to the North, and has its centre at Geneva: 
its deſign is to make the King of France maſter of all 
Europe, that he may exterminate all the Proteſtants. 
'The latter is compoſed of a great number of Miniſters, 
who came out of France being tainted with the here- 
fies of Pelagius and Socinus, and reſolved to ſpread 
them as much as lyes in their power, ſince they are 
no longer reſtrained by the fear, which in France obli- 
ged them to conceal their ſentiments. Both theſe 
conſpiracies have proved equally chimerical in the 
event ; and yet the Informer has reaped a great benefit 
from them. He has made himſelf confidered thereby 
25 the bulwark of Orthodoxy, and your good honeſt 
ſouls are almoſt ready to confer upon him the title of 
MaksHAL oF THE FaiTn, I mean a Marſhal or at 
lealt a Provoſt of the Gown. Several of his brethren 


have imputed his greateſt faults to an exceſs of zeal, 


and looked upon them only as ſuch irregularities, as 
might be vindicated or excuſed with a ſafe conſcience, 


leſt the Church ſhould be deprived of ſo powerful a 
Protector. Several others did not dare to declare 


againſt him, for fear of paſſing for members of either of 


theſe imaginary cabals. One feared to loſe his pen- 
fion, another never to be promoted. Aſter all, if it be 
ſarprizing, that the Miniſters in a body refuſed to 
meddle with the affair of the information, it ought not to 
be thought ſtrange, that no private man would venture 
to give a certificate under his hand with regard to 
this caſe. Thoſe who were inveſted with a lawful 
authority never required it from any man; and beſides 
the fact, which was to have been certified, was a ſcan- 
dalous thing, for which a ſufficient ſatisfaction ſeemed 


to be given by the publick denial of the perſon accuſed. 


It is a great matter to fee, that ſuch a man did not 
dare to maintain what he had preached. This is a 


| tacit recantation, which was thought to be ſufficient 


| a) See the rem. 
_— 


fi) Who was 
daughter of 
Chriſtian Back, 
and Lucia Back 
of Weelden, of 
the ſame family 
with that of 
Aſten. 


(2) Ar twenty 
fix years of age. 


(3) Eldeſt daugh- 
ter of George 


Veſelet, Intend- 


ant General of 
the King of 
Spain's Mints, 


(4) Called The- 
odors Van Lict- 
velt, Lord of 
Hanaw, $aint 
Anne, Opdorp, 
&c, 


and he knew very well it would be thought ſo. 

Is there any man, who after reflecting ſeriouſly 
upon all theſe obſervations, will think it ſtrange that 
Monfieur Jurieu dared to give the lie to the Infor- 


mer? | 


Theſe are the arms, which I thought it my duty to 
furniſh our poſterity with againſt future Pyrrhonians. 


A Pyrrhonian, being overjoyed with meeting an op- 


rtunity to render all matters of fact doubtful, might 


ave argued thus thirty years hence. One cannot know 
for certain whether or not a famous Mini ſter 


eached an 
hereſy on ſuch a day. How then is it poſſible to know 
what paſſes in ſecret Councils ? It may be anſwered by 
the means of my obſervations, that it is very eaſy to 
prove, that the Miniſter did really preach the doctrines, 
which the Informer imputes to him. If when thin 

were ſtill freſh, ſome one or other had taken the 
pains to clear them up, as I have done this, we ſhould 
not be obliged to admit on ſo many occaſions an hiſto- 
rical Pyrrhoniſm. The negative argument would not 
be very dreadful. 
ſilence of contemporary authors with regard to remark. 
able events, whether it be that none mentioned them, 
or that no man contradicted the author who ſpoke of 


I call a negative argument the 


them. This latter caſe is ours. - Monſieur Jurieu de- 


nies, and all the world ſuffers him quietly to deny : 
even the very Informer ſuffers it, One might there- 
fore in future ages urge in his behalf the negative 
— were it not for the contents of my digreſ- 
ion. | 

What I have endeavoured to do in behalf of our 
poſterity, may be extended to ſtrangers. But as for 
thoſe who live at preſent in Holland, they have na 


occaſion for my inſtruction. They do not queſtion in 


the leaſt, but Monſieur Jurieu preached the hatred of 
one's neighbour in the ſenſe which was informed 
againſt. The ſuppreſſion of the ſermons is an evident 
proof of it; and thoſe of his hearers, who can ſpealc 


without fearing the bad conſequences of what they 


ſay, declare the truth freely enough, when occaſion of- 


fers. Thele are indeed but diſcourſes held in converſa- 
tion, and not public certificates. It was ſaid once in 
the preſence of a Magiſtrate, who had heard the ſer- 
mons, that Monſieur Jurieu denied the whole charge 


contained in the information; What ! ſaid the Ma- 


giſtrate, does he deny his preaching that a man fulfills the 
commandment of Chriſt, if he does but wiſh ſpiritual 
bleſſings to the perſecutors? Yes, was the Magiſtrate 
anſwered, this is one of the articles which he denies 
noſt openly, and ſtrongly. 'The Magiſtrate ſhrugging 
up his ſhoulders proteſted, that he remembered very 
well to have heard that new doctrine. I was preſent 
at that converſation. ies 


ZUYLICHEM (CONSTANTINE HUYGENS, Lord of) Secretary and Coun- 
ſellor to the Princes of Orange, and one of the fine genius's and good Poets [A] of the 


ſeventeenth Century, was born at the Hague the 4th of September 1596. He was ſecond 


ſon to Chriſtian Huygens [B], Secretary of the Council of State to the Republic of the 
United Provinces ; and he entered under Prince Frederic Henry, in the employment 
abovementioned, and exerciſed it under his ſucceſſors till he reſigned it to his elder bro- 


ther (a). 


[4] And good Poets.) He wrote a vaſt number of, 


verſes in Dutch; and. he alſo publiſhed ſome Latin 
poems under the following title Momenta deſultoria. 

[E] He «xvas ſecond fon to Chriſtian Huygens.) This 
CHRISTIAN Was ſon to CoRNELIus HUYGENs a 
Gentleman of Brabant, and of Gertrude Back (i). 
He was the firſt of his family who ſettled in Holland. 
He married (2) into a very conſiderable family of 
Antwerp ; his wife being Suſanna Hoefnagle, daughter 
of james Hoefnagle, and of Elizabeth Veſeler (3). 
Tunis James Hoefnagle was ſo rich, that he gave three 
hundred thouſand livres for his redemption, to the 
Spaniſh garriſon, which mutinied at Antwerp in 1576. 
Inis great ranſom ſaved his family, and the fine 
houſe he had built, from the fury of the ſoldiers; but 
it could not fave one of his relations, who had made 
Hoefnagle's houſe his aſylum, and was killed in his 
arms. 'I'he country-feat he built within a quarter of 
a league of Antwerp, is ſtill ſtanding there, and called 
Lanternbef. Balthazar Hoefnagle, his eldeſt fon, mar- 
112d the Chancellor of Brabant's daughter (4). With 
regard to CHRISTIAN HuYGEns, he was Prince 
William's Secretary, from the foundation of the Re- 


He was ſent to the Court of France in 1661, to ſollicit the reſtitution of 
Orange, of which King Lewis XIV had taken poſſeſſion, 
1665, what he required, he went to Orange, to cauſe that Principality to be ſurrendered 


up 


publick of the United provinces. In the hiſtories of 
Reydanus and Hooſt, a noble action of his is related, 
when he was deputy to that Prince, after whoſe 
death he was Secretary to the Council of State. He 
died at the Hague in 1624, leaving his two ſons 
and two daughters. Maurice HuyGENs, his eldeſt 
ſon, and to whom the Prince juſt mentioned was god- 
father, was born at the Hague the 12th of May 
1595, and was Secretary to the States after his father's 
death, and left iſſue. ConsTanTiNE HUYGENs, 
ſecond ſon to CHRISTIAN, is the ſubje& of the pre- 
ſent article. He had two ſiſters. GexTRUDE HuY- 
GENS, the eldeſt, married Philip Doublet Lord of St. 
Annelant &c. Receiver General of the Republick of 
the United Provinces. From this marriage ſprung 


Philip Doublet, Lord of St. Annelant &c. who mar- (5) In the article 


Having at laſt obtained, in 


ried Susa NA HUYGENs his couſin german, daughter of WILHEM, 


of our ConsTanTiNE HuyGENs. The other ſiſter 
of the ſaid Conſtantine was named ConsTANTINE 
HuyGEens, who was born the 2d of Auguſt 1602, 


and married David le-Leu de Wilhem, as was oberved communicated de 


elſewhere (5). 4 


rem [F]. All 
theſe particulars 
are extracted 
from a Memoir 


the Bookſeller. 


he article 
HEM, 
J. All 
rticulars 
rated 
Memoir 
nicated te 
kſeller. 
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(3) Seethe relati- up to its lawful Sovereign, which accordingly was performed with great ſolemnity (b). 


on which Mr. 
Chambrun, Mi- 


e lived to a very old age, and was ſo happy as not to loſe the ſolidity, nor even the 


niſter of Orange, vivacity of his genius, and to fee his family well ſettled, and the ſervices he had done 

rubümelin oi the Houſe of Orange during ſixty two years well approved. He had kept a very ex- 
tenſive epiſtolary correſpondence with the moſt illuſtrious Literati C]; and as he loved 
and underſtood all the polite arts, he took a delight in favouring the Profeſſors of them. 
He died in 1687, aged ninety years and fix months. He was Preſident of the Council 
of the Prince of Orange, Mr. Huygens, one of the greateſt Mathematicians of Europe, 


was one of his three ſons [D]. 


[CJ] He had kept a very extenſive correſpondence with 
the moſt illuſtrious Literati ] Chiefly with Daniel Hein- 
| ſius, with Nicholas Heinſius ſon to Daniel, with Voſ- 
(6) Balzac in- 

ribes to bim 4 ſtill more with father Merſenne and Des Cartes (7). 
8 in. I am to obſerve that frequent mention is made of him 
fnticida. Several in the printed letters of ſeveral learned men. See 
Letters which he among others, thoſe of Wicquefort and Barlzus, lately 
wrote to them are publiſhed in Latin and French (8). 
printed: [D] Mr. Huygens, one of the greatef} Mathematicians 
(7) See Baillet, in of Europe, was one of his three ſons.] His name was 
his Life of De* ChRISTIAN, and he died the 8th of July 1695, aged 
Carter, paſſim. ſixty ſix years, having never been married. The Hy- 
(3) At Amſter- menzal ſtate would not have been very ſuitable to one 
dam in 1696. of his turn of mind; he being entirely devoted to 


(9) For Avguſt 


1 my, Geometry, &c. See his Elogium in the hiſtory 


. 3055 2 Jeg. of the works of the learned (9). To make it com- 


ſius, Erycius Puteanus, Balzac (6), Corneille; and 


the moſt profound reſearches in Mechanicks, Aſtrono- 


plete, Mr. de Beauval needed but give us a catalogue 
of the writings and inventions of this great man. 

We alſo have his elogium, and that of Mr. de Zuyli- 

chem his father, in a letter written to him, by Sor- | 
biere, the 13th of July 1660 (10). Mr. Huygens (70) Sorbiere, 
was then but thirty one years of age (11). Consrax- r © = : 
TINE, his elder brother, was Secretary to the Prince & y Paris Al. 
of Orange, by his father's reſignation; and he con- 1660, 8 vo. 
tinued in this employment after the acceſſion of that 

Prince to the throne of Great Britain. He died at (11) Sorbiere ſays 
the Hague in November 1697. Mr. de Zuylichem be wasbut 24, 
left a third fon, who died at Rotterdam the beginning VÞ<bi53 mile 
of July 1699. He had the poſt for life, of Deputy 

in the Admiralty of the Meuſe. He left a very noble 

family. His eldeſt ſon enjoys the Lordſhip of Zeel- 

hem, the title of which Mr. Huygens the Mathema- 


tician bore, in the latter part of his life. 
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Printed in the Year one thouſand, five hundred, and ſeventy nine, 


T is univerſally agreed, that the perſon who wrote under that name, the book in- 
titled, Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos, five de Principis in Populum, Populique in Princi- 
fem legitima Poteſtate, did not publiſh his true name on that occaſion, bu the 
public are till divided concerning it. The moſt virulent of all the libels, which 
were ſent us by the poſt in 1689 from France, relating to the revolution in England [A], 
aſcribes the book of Junius Brutus to du Pleſſis Mornai, which is very ſtrange ; for, | 
after the proofs which the author of another libel (a) extracted from ſeveral pieces that () ZAvir in- 
are every where met with, no perſon ought to have been ignorant that Hubert Languet {11;.. MY 
and Junius Brutus are the ſame perſon. Here follow ſome miſtakes concerning this fa- 
mous compoſition. | . | „„ | | 
L Anerror of Decker (5), Advocate or Counſellor in the Imperial Chamber in Spire, pretends, that (9) De * 
Mr, Decken. jf the author had given himſelf the name of Lucius Junius Brutus, this name would . 
have been more ſuitable, and better grounded on Livy's Hiſtory, than that of Stephanus 
Junius Brutus, which he aſſumed in the Hanaw edition of MDXC; and he obſerves, . 
that Boeclerus (c) quotes him under the name of Lucius Junius Brutus. But firſt, this oO 8 
ſhews he did not know, that the prænomen Stephanus had been expreſſed in the former Paci, lib. 1. 
editions, and even in the firſt, which is feigned to have been printed at Edinburgh in f. 4 fes. 277 
1579. The French tranſlation, printed in the year 1581 in 8vo, bears likewiſe the 
name of Stephen Junius Brutus. Secondly, why would he have had the author have 
more regard to Brutus who delivered Rome from the tyranny of the Tarquins, than 
to the other Brutus who freed it from Cæſar's tyranny ? If he ought not to have pre- 
| ferred one to the other, he conſequently ſhould not have called himſelf Lucius rather than 
Marcus, and therefore he was at liberty to aſſume the prænomen Stephen as juſtly as any 
other. Let it not be ſaid, that the manner of Marcus Brutus's oppoſing the tyrant, is 
not as agreeable, as that employed by the other Brutus, to the author's principles. Let ic 
not be added, to prove this, that he allows perſons, who are poſſeſſed of any employ- 
ment, as Lucius Junius Brutus enjoyed that of Tribune of the Celeres, to excite the 
people to take up arms; but that he does not allow this right to private men, much leſs 
that of aſſaſſinating a tyrant, except in caſes of an inſpiration from above, in which he 
would have a man examine himſelf very carefully. Let no man, I ſay, employ theſe 
arguments; for he expreſly declares (d), that Brutus and Caſſius are of the number of (41 See his Que- 
thoſe murtherers of tyrants, to whom the Laws promiſe rewards, and in whoſe honour & 21 3: P# 1984 
they erect ſtatues, He ranks Cæſar among thoſe uſurpers, againſt whom any perſon 
may juſtly conſpire. Thus Mr. Decker's Critique is falſe, and little better than the 
trifling and inſipid joke of ſome people, who ſaid that Hubert Languet diſguiſed him- 
{elf under the name of Stephen, among others, not with reſpe& to that Stephen who 
_ aſſaſſinated the Emperor Domitian, and to whom Apollonius Tyanæus cried aloud, at 
the diſtance of above three hundred leagues, Chear up, ſtrite the wretch (e); but with () Xiphitin. in | 
regard to St. Stephen, the firſt Goſpel Martyr, and the firſt victim of Chriſtian Peait- 47e fe. 
patience, a However, 
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[4] The moſt virulent of all the libels . . . relating Hiſtory is not miſtaken with regard to the author of 
to the revolution in England] lt is that which is in- the Libel, be is miſtaken as to the place where it was 

(1) Ie , titled, the New Abſalom Ac. It is aſcribed to Mr. printed, it being certain that Mr. Arnauld did not 
. — n Arnauld, which opinion is printed in a book intitled, publiſh the piece in queſtion in Holland. It is my 
1696, but neither Hiſtoire des troubles cauſes par Mr. Arnauld apris ſa opinion, that he was not even there at that time. 
the Printer's mort, on le Demele de Mr. Santeuil avec les Feſuites The author of the hiſtorical and political Mercury for 
name, nor the (1), i. e.“ The Hiſtory of the Troubles which 1696, occaſioned the diſcovery of the author of this 

| i dee e « Mr. Arnauld occaſioned after his death; or Mr. libel, ſpeaking of this diſpute or controverſy of Mr. 
d. en Santeuil's diſpute with the Jeſuits.” This circum- Santeuil. | 


ſtance is mentioned in page 29. If the author of this 


VoL. X. Hhh h 
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11. Error of Bar- 
clay. 


III. Hotman 
ſuppoſed the au- 
thor of the book 
in queſtion, 


IV. The author 
of the Nouvelles 
di la Republique 
des Lettres cen · 
ſured, 


Coromrsrus 
quoted, and a re- 
flection on that 
citation. 


A DISSERTATION on the 


However, this Advocate's criticiſm is nevertheleſs better than the argument employed 
by William Barclay (F), to prove that the work of Stephanus Junius Brutus is publiſhed /) Lib. 3. ««. 
under a fictitious name; and that the only, reaſon why the author made choice of the 4% lebens. 
name Brutus was, that he might ſet out with greater diſtinction, as a deliverer of the w. 311. $25, 
people; becauſe, ſays he, it is not probable, that the poſterity of that Brutus, who drove “s 189. 
out. the Tarquins, uld have continued till our age, ſince one of the ableſt Hiſtorians 
affirpus (“), that be dec, the falt his family, in the war againſt the Veientes. This, (% Pion Hat, 
cerfinly, is taking pains to little tr p for no reader could ever take it to his 
head to ſuppoſe, that the writer in queſtion could be deſcended, in a direct line, from 
the Junius Brutus who aboliſhed the monarchic ſtate in Rome; and it is my opinion, 
that no perſon who reads the books of modern authors, whoſe true names are Brutus, 
will be ſo filly as to ſuppoſe them to be of the family of the ancient Brutus's. 

The error of ſuch as aſcribed this work to Francis Hotman is much leſs conſiderable 
than thoſe taken notice of above (g). Some learned perſons ſtill aſcribe it to him; and, g, Ste the wm, 


3 3 3 X ** 5 "ON 4a > . C 32 oe" . H 0 art! 
among the reſt, Mr. Conſtant (5), a Miniſter, and a famous Profeſſor of Lauſanne, in OTA ante 
1 ' A... iT 1 2. [7 4 3 


his Abrigé de Politique (i). 1 


— 


The writer, who drew up the three firſt years of the Nouvelles de la Republique des 28 2 


Lettres, having ſaid occaſionally (c), that it is thought Hotman diſguiſed himſelf under able Latin and 
the name of Junius Brutus, mentioned (1) ſome time after, as a proof of this, a book e 
printed at Paris in 1589, and intitled, A Treatiſe of the Power of Kings againſt the King tytemof m. 
of Navarre ; but had he peruſed d'Aubigne carefully, he might have been able to in- / in Latin. 
form us, at the ſame time, that Hotman had been conſidered as the author of the book (7) Pag, 3oo, of 
in queſtion, and that very unjuſtly. We ſhall ſoon ſee what d'Aubigne ſays on this Gita. © 
ſubject, but will begin with an author, who was very curious in this kind of reſearches (m). 

His words are as follow. Mr. Daille told me he had been informed, that the author (4) Inthe ws. 


elles for Sept. 


« of the book intitled Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos, under the name of Stephanus Junius 1684, Art. 6, 


„Brutus, is Hubert Languet, a learned man and a great politician. This was ſince pas. m. 697. 


« confirmed to me by Mr. Legoux of Dijon; who added, that Mr. de la Mare Coun- (1) See a Latin 
«« {c]lor of the ſame City had obſerved this, in his encomium of Hubert Languet. Bechert t 


Others aſcribe this work to Mr. Pleſſis, to whom I could as readily aſcribe it on the treaice, a: gere. 


following teſtimony of d Aubignẽ (): Another boot was publiſhed intitled Junius p. gb. an. 
« Brutus, or a defence againſt tyrants, written by a learned Gentleman of the Kingdom, demam edit. 
« famous for ſeveral excellent works, and ſtill living in ſplendor. In another part of his se. 
« hiſtory d' Aubignẽ ſays',, that this Gentleman had owned to him that he was the author () Colomef in 


« of it.“ The public had reaſon, from ſuch paſſages, to aſcribe this book in queſtion 150... Ut. 


to Mr. du Pleſſis, as readily as to Hubert Languet. But thoſe who had read the ſecond ici 1669. The 


edition of d Aubignẽ could have been no longer in doubt, but would have found, that Pals 1663. 


he had diſcovered the whole myſtery ſince the year 1616, which is the date of the firſt 
edition. Here follows therefore a paſſage from the ſecond edition printed in 1626 (1). (F) Tem. 2- lib. 


Many pens were therefore employed on all kinds of ſubje&s, both with regard to ke 


o 
«© Religion and Government. A vaſt number of books were wrote on the former ſub- 


e reſt, and intitled, A Defence againſt Tyrants, Therein was amply treated of the ex- 


ect ; and as to the latter, one was ſpread about, which I ſhall obſerve among the +, 70m 50 57. 


tent of the obedience which ſubjects owe to Kings; for what cauſes, and by what () D'Aubiens, 


jp 5 3 8 tom. 1. lib. 2. 
«© means ſubjeëts may take up arms, and whoſe buſineſs it is to authoriſe them, whether cap. 17, 8 130 


„ foreigners may be invited, and if their aid is lawful. Ottoman (Hotman) was a long 


<« time, and that very unjuſtly, ſuſpected to be the author of this piece, but afterwards 


a French Gentleman, who is now living, confeſſed to me that it was wrote by him. 


4 But it was found at laſt that he was only the editor, it having been depoſited with 


« him by Hubert Languet, of Franche Comte (o), the Duke of Saxony's agent in ( P Aubin??? 


miſtaken ; Lan-; 


„France.“ He repeats the ſame thing, in the following words, in another part of his guet being of 


Hiſtory (). $* Another book, ſays he, was publiſhed intitled Junius Brutus, or à De- Views inthe 


| | : | i 4 - - Dukedom of 
« fence againſt Tyrants, owned by a learned Gentleman of this Kingdom, famous for Burgundy. 


% many excellent books, and now living with ſplendor. This book treated of the 


«© queſtion concerning che limits of the obedience due to Kings; in what caſes it is law- Y) Tom: 2: . 


V. Three re- 
Marks on d Au- 
_ bigne, 


often formed the title of a book, that even a book, of Tully is intitled Brutus; it is 


8 . : 2. cap. 2. p. 679, 
« ful to take up arms againſt them; who are the perſons that ought to make ſuch at-. 


% tempts 3 if neighbouring nations can, with juſtice, ſuccour a nation, in what caſes, 
«*« and in what manner all attempts of this kind ought to be conducted. Theſe ſeveral 
„ particulars he has treated of as a great Lawyer, and a great Divine, Since this the true 


4 author of it has been known, viz. Humbert Langnet (g). (2) It is plain e- 
. - 3 nough that this 
1 ſhall obſerve three things on theſe two paſſages of d' Aubignè. is either a typ97 


I. I am of opinion, that the book in queſtion was never intitled Junius Brutus, and graphical cron or 
Ea a : R 1 1 a little ſlip of the 
therefore this Hiſtorian muſt have miſtaken the author's name for the title of the book, memory, a fe- 
which, at moſt, is only a little deviation from ſtrict accuracy. It is not but that the 33 
work in queſtion might have been intitled Junius Brutus, and may be quoted under that and tha we mn 
title: but this is not the queſtion, It is well enough known, that a proper name has red Hubert 
Languet: 

likewiſe known that cuſtom gives large privileges with regard to the ſhortning of a ci- 
tation. This therefore is not the affair in queſtion ; the buſineſs is to know, whether the 


book we are ſpeaking of had the title which d'Aubigne and Boeclerus aſcribe to it. 5 
* 
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Page 
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2. libs 
p. 670 


plain e- 
nat this 
a typo? 
error, Of 
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„as fre- 
happens 
names, 


we muſt 
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Book of JUNIUS BRUTUS. 


My ſecond remark is ſomething more conſiderable, D'Aubigne was very much in 


the wrong to leave, in his laſt edition, what he had faid in the firſt, to denote Mr, du 
Pleſſis Mornai ; for fince he afterwards found, that Hubert Languet was the true. author 
of the work, and that the other had only publiſhed it ; he ought not to have. affirmed 
ſo deciſively, that du Mornai had confeſſed to bim that he was the author of it, and that 
du Mornai owned that book. This was repreſenting du Mornai to all Europe, as a 
har, who decks himſelf with borrowed feathers ; a circumſtance that will never be be- 
lieved by thoſe, who reflect on his virtue and the glory he had acquired. On the other 
hand, it is no ways probable that d' Aubignẽè would have inſerted ſuch a particular in his 
hiſtory, had he not firmly believed that du Pleſſis, to whom only this could be applied, 
and who was then living, had told him ſo. But I fancy what I am going to ſay will 
unriddle the affair. Du Pleſſis had owned this book, by ſuch expreſſions as ſuit equally 
the author or editor of a book; ſuch as, for inſtance, his owning, that he had publiſhed 
the book of Junius Brutus, and that the public was obliged to him for that preſent; 
when d'Aubigne not attending ſufficiently to this, imagined thoſe expreſſions to ſignify, 
that du Pleſſis had wrote that book. So long as he had not better informations, it was an 
inconſiderable fault, to have limited to a certain or definite ſenſe, an expreſſion which 
might admit another; but as he afterwards publiſhed the truth of the matter, he could 
not leave his words in their firſt ſtate, without making du Pleſſis Mornai paſs for a ly- 
ing plagiary. Such negligences in not recollecting himſelf, when very poſſibly his me- 
mory would have obſerved to him, that the Gentleman in. queſtion had expreſſed him- 
ſelf no otherwiſe than as the editor of a book would have done, are much leſs pardon- 
able than thoſe I obſerved elſewhere, in thoſe who make additions (7). | 

III. Methinks d'Aubigne is guilty of a ſtrange anachroniſm, in the two æras he fixes 
to Junius Brutus's book. He intimates by his firſt paſſage, that this book was publiſhed 
before d' Amboiſe's conſpiracy, and that it was one of thoſe pieces which animated the 
Proteſtants; and by the other, that it came out the year after the maſſacre on St. Bar- 


tholomew's day. 


W hichſoever of theſe æras we make choice of, no credit can be 


given to the relation I ſhall extract below, from Simon Goulart's funeral oration, the 


moſt authentic piece extant, with regard to the hiſtorical ſyſtem of Junius Brutus. This 
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(r) See the article 
ACIDALIUS, 
rem. [G]; and 


the ſecond article 


MALDONAT, 
rem. [1], towards 
the cloſes 


is not the only miſtake d' Aubignè committed with regard to the dates and ſubjects of 


the libels of that age. 


vi. Remarks on Placcius, Profeflor of Hamburg, has inſerted in his book concerning Anonymous and 


Placcius. 


 Pſeudonymous writers, the whole paſſage of Colomeſius, without annexing the correction, 


as we find it in the ſecond edition of d'Aubigne. He alſo. quotes a paſſage from Boe- 
clerus, which is very much changed in my edition (/), though no notice is taken in the 
title page that it differs from the firſt ; but as to the ſubſtance of what Placcius relates, 
I find it entirely in my edition, viz. I. that Grotius, in his Apology againſt Rivetus, 


aſcribes the book of Junius Brutus to du Pleſſis Mornai, II. That nevertheleſs ſome (!) His Muſeum, 


pages of this book were ſeen at Lauſanne, in Languet's own hand, and as an author 
writes [B]. He doubtleſs means, that ſeveral references and razures were ſcen in it, or 
ſome ſuch characteriſtics as diſtinguiſh an author's original from the copies. Neverthe- 
leſs Boeclerus does not appear altogether certain in that quotation of Placcius, that Loguetus. « 


Languet wrote this book; and he ſeems leſs ſo in another work cited by the abovemen- (0 ar Straſburgh 
tioned Placcius (7); but in his Political Diſſertations publiſhed (u) after his death by Mr. 


Obrecht his ſon-in-law, he does not ſeem any ways doubtful, but poſitively aſcribes this 


work to Rubert Languet (x), 


The place where Grotius affirms that the tract of Junius Brutus was wrote by Mornai, 


[B] Some pages of this book wwere ſeen at Lauſanne, 
in Languet's en hand, and as an author writes.) 
Poflibly junius Brutus was firſt written in Lauſanne, 
Rivetus, Cited above, affirms that it was not printed 
in France; however, no perſon believes that it was 
printed in Edinburgh, as declared in the title, Barclay, 


Tur ficftedition according to Voetius (2), ſays, in Prefat. Libro de 


it Funius Brutus. 
An enquiry imo 
what Vortius 


regno Sc. that he made uſe of a copy printed at Edin- 
burgh in 1579 but that he fancies that this was not 


iy:of it, the true name of the place, but fictitiouſly ſuppoſed by 


the Printer. I do not find this paſſage in my edition 
(2) Voetius, D., of Barclay, which is that of Hanaw in 1617, to 
Lot. tom. 6, which there is no preface; but I afterwards found it 
5.233. in the Paris edition of 1600, 4to, wherein is a pre- 
face, containing four pages. Beſides what Boeclerus 
ſavs here Concerning ſome pages of the original ſeen 
in Lauſanne, Decker affirms, pag. 90. he had been 
told in 1667, that the whole original had been found 
in the laſt mentioned city. I know not why Voetius 


(3) According to Voetius, Draudius, pag. 913. ſays, Stepbani 


Hurt Vinditie contra tyrannos c. Ed:nburge 80 & 81. Latine 
& Gail. The edition of Draudius, which I make uſe of, is of 
1625. It mentiens this book four times, viz. pag» 80g. (in 
which the Edinburgh edition of 1579, and that of Straſburgh in 
12110, are taken notice of ;) pag. 1285, where the Amſterdam 


ed tion of 1611 is mentioned; page 1275, Where the Straſburgh 


18 


conjectured, that this book. was firſt printed in 1587. 


I confeſs that Draudius's catalogues are of no diſad- 


() That of 
Gieſſæ Hoſſerum, 
1687. 


where he ſays, 
qui ſe Bruti no- 
mine diſſimulat, 
ide Mornzus, i: 
eſt, five Hubertus 


in 1674, with 
his Inſtitut iones 
Politi cæ. 


(x) See his 2d 

Diſſertation, pag. 
322. and the 
16th, pag. 209. 


vantage to his conjectures, though they declare that 


Junius Brutus was printed at Edinburgh in 1580 ; for 
as they have been brought down to the year 1610, in 
the edition quoted by Voetius (3), Junius Brutus's 
might have been ſo mentioned, whether it was firſt 
printed in 1587, though antidated 1580; or that the 
firſt edition was of 1580, without any anti-date. But 
what will he ſay againſt the epitome of Geiner's 


Bibliotheque, printed in 1583, where Junius Brutus is 


mentioned as printed at Edinburgh in 8vo, in the year 


1580 (4) ? What will he ſay of du Verdier's B:b/i- 


othegue Frangoiſe, printed in 1585, where (5) we meet 
with a French verſion of the book in queſtion, as 


printed in 8vo, by Francis Stephens in 1581? Theſe 


are convincing proofs, that if this book was not firſt 


printed in 1579, as is declared in the title, it at leaſt 


was printed ſome years before 1587. 


edition is likewiſe taken notice of; and pag. 84. of the French 

books, where we find the title of the tranſlation as in Du Verdic! « 
(4) Pag. 766 3 and thereby it appears, that Voetius ſhould nor 

have taken advantage of Du Verdier's not mentioning, in the 

ſapplement to this epitome, Junius Brutus, ſince this wgkement 

mentions only the omiſſions in the epitome | 
(5) Page 300» 
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308 A DISSERTATION on the 


1 ans is in page 91. of his laſt work againſt Rivetus. It is a poſthumous work, printed in 
by Grotius with 104.5, and intitled, Rivetiani Apologetici pro Schiſmate contra Votum Pacis facti, Diſcuſſio. 


Nine Bt, He did not care to name Mornai, in a piece written by him before, I mean his Appen- 


unius Brutus, * P34 Ty | ' : . 
Hon Jule by dix de Anticbriſto. The execrable book, ſays he (y), written by Boucher, concerning the (y) Orot. 4. 
— depoſing of Henry III, King of France, was extracted, both with reſpect to the arguments pig. & . 


and expreſſions, not from Mariana or Santarel, but from Junius Brutus, (I know el] Amd. 1641, 

enough who he is, but ſince he deſires to be concealed, let him be ſo,) and ſome other learn 

men of the ſame ſett. Liber flagitiofiſimus Boucherii de abdicatione Henrici III Galliarum 

regis non argumentis tantum ſed & verbis deſumtus eft, non ex Mariana aut Santarello, 

fed ex Funio Bruto (quis is ſit ſat ſcio; fed quia latere voluit, lateat) & ex viris doctis qui- 

dem at factionis ejuſdem. He is not ſo reſerved in a letter written by him from Paris the 

28th of February 1643 (z). I think, fays he, I Have wrote, that Philip du Mornai is (x) It is the 

the author of this book, and that it was publiſhed by Lewis Villiers. I repeat it again, le Far 
becauſe Des Marets aſſerts, that he is an unknown author; however, this thing is known to many. 

Puto ſcripſiſe me antebac auftorem Funii Bruti eſſe Philippum Morneum Plefſiacum, edi. 


name of Mornai. The Printers have miſtaken on this occaſion ; they, inſtead of Ra, % The 
dor fius in Defenſione cauſe Palatine, have put cauſe polilicæ. | e T 


” of a Proteſtant, in order to bring an odium on the Proteſtant Religion, Quid quæſo ille 
ipſe Junius Brutus, quem nobis exprobrat (homo anonymus, obſcurus, ignotus, cujus ſcriptum 
rivata emiſſum autoritate Reformatorum nemo tueri velit (ec); . . . .. Junius Brutns (ce) Sam. Mate- 


Tractatu Sc (F). 3 

Rivetus, in his reply to Grotius's poſthumous book ſays indeed, that no proofs can (F) Idem, ibi. 
be given with reſpect to what is aſſerted againſt Mr. du Pleſſis; but that in caſe he was Ps. * 
author of Junius Brutus, ſome regard muſt be had to his age, and the ſtate of the time, 
that is, his youth, and the dreadful perſecutions which the Proteſtants ſuffered at this 
time, ought to plead his Apology (gg). Hence it follows, that if Rivetus does not (eg) Rivet. 0, 

own, that Junius Brutus is the fictitious name under which du Pleſſis Mornai conceals 3 P. es. 
| himſelf, neither does he deny it ; which ſhews, that he was more inclined to believe 
5 than diſbelieve it. The only circumſtance he affirms expreſly is, that the book in que 

ſtion was not printed in France, but in another country, during the wild havock made 

by perſecution and maſſacre, and when Mr. du Pleſſis was a very young man. This 

clearly ſnews that Rivetus was not initiated into the myſtery, and knew little better tan 
dAubigne the true date of this work. It is ſurpriſing that neither Grotius, who was 
acquainted with almoſt every thing relating to the Republic of Letters, nor Rivetus, 
nor Mareſius, whoſe reading was vaſtly extenſive, ſhould be entirely ignorant of what 
d' Aubignẽ had related with reſpect to Junius Brutus, in his ſecond edition of 1626; 

nor of Simon Goulart's funeral oration, ſpoke and printed at Geneva in 1628. The 

Literati are a ſtrange ſet of people; they hunt after ſuch things as are at a great diſtance 


from him, and elude their purſuit, and negle& what lyes before them, as it were (%), as (44) See Maim- 
| i | | ; | bourg, Hiſtorre de 


a hunter does, 5 P Arian. tom. 1. 
Tranſvolat in medio poſita & fugientia captat (ii). pag. 247. Dutch 
= The ſenſe is, edit. 
As hunters trace, and ſcorn an eaſy prey, 0% Hort. lib. f. 


Sat. 2. Vr. 103. 


Creech, a little altered. 


e But hotly follow that which flies away.” 


„ Gerber f. It was upon the death of Simon Goulart, that the ſeaſs were taken off, as it were, and 

neral oration, this myſtery fully laid open. Theodore Tronchin (4), Divinity Profeſſor, ſpeaking (#) Sec bin 
the funeral oration of this Miniſter, declared that he was a man of prodigious reading,, 
and had a vaſt memory; and that people uſed to have necourſe to him as to an oracle, 
to know the truth of any incident. A proof of this is, King Henry III, being paſſio- 

nately deſirous of being informed of the author, who had diſguiſed his true name under 

that of Stephanus Funius Brutus, and not ſucceeding after his various enquiries and the 
many expedients he made uſe of, at laſt reſolved to employ the method which he thought 
moſt effeEtual ; and this was to ſend to Simon Goulart about it. But the laſt mentioned, 
that he might not expoſe the parties concerned to any danger, did not then ſpeak 
out, though he had ſeen the author's original, and knew that this book was wrote 


4 by 


's 
_ Ec. 
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by Hubert Languet, and that the manuſcript. falling into the hands of du Pleſſis Motnai, 
after the author's death, he got Thomas Guarin to print it. 0 8 

It appears evidently from hence, I. That the earlieſt time that this book could have 
been printed was about the cloſe of the year 1581, becauſe Languet did not die till the 
firſt day of October of this year. II. That every particular was fictitious in the title of 
the firſt edition, the date and place where printed, as well as the author's name, it being 
feigned that the book had been printed at Edinburgh in 1579 ((). Not to mention that 0% See the zem. 
a preface was added to it under the editor's name, in which he aſcribes the feigned one of 7 
Conon Superantius, Vaſco; and employs a falſe date both as to time and place, viz. from 
Soleurre, the firſt of January 1577. It is eaſy to prove, that du Pleſſis was not in 
Switzerland during the interval between Languet's death, and the publication of Junius 
Brutus; and I fancy no one would pretend to ſay, that Thomas Guarin was a Book- 
ſeller of Edinburgh (mm). III. It appears that the arguments employed by Rivetus (mr) was feipn- 
are not good ; as it is certain that at that time when Languet died, France was no longer = * * 
in a condition to perſecute the Proteſtants, any otherwiſe than by civil wars, in which . 


each party ſuffered, and that du Pleſſis, when thirty two years of age, had before wrote pasteigtes in. 
ſome excellent works, and which poſſibly were the beſt he ever wrote, viz. the treatiſe 574, Le Reverll 
| concerning the Church, and that concerning the truth of the Chriſtian Religion. 3 
IX. Voetius's Voetius (un), Divinity Profeſſor in Utrecht, a man of incredible reading, might poſ- Euſcbe Phitadel- 
hed by Plc. ſibly have been ignorant his whole life-time, no leſs than Grotius, Rivetus and Mareſius, a 
cius. of this explication given by Theodore Tronchin, had not the Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos name) and the 
been reprinted at Amſterdam in 1660 ; and after theſe words, Stephano Funio Bruto Celta, hs, & Fare 
the following been added, five, ut putatur, Theodoro Beza Auftore. i, e. A Defence under the 6Riti- 
« apainſt Tyrants, written by Stephen Junius Brutus, or Theodore Beza.” The Ma- Ce age” | 


giſtrates of Geneva hearing this, thought it would not be decent to permit the name of 4% Fiſus, in 


Beza to be thus unjuſtly made uſe of. They imagined this would caſt an odium on his 73. 
memory, perceiving that Junius Brutus's book was conſidered as the vileſt of books. (#") Giſbertus 
For when King James, in his attempt to vindicate the Proteſtants, found the Proteſtants iu. 
reproached upon account of this book, he anſwered, that in all probability ſome Papiſt | 
had fathered this work upon the Proteſtants, to make them odious : Quem nobis objicit 
Junius Brutus, author eſt ignotus, & forte Romanenſis Eccleſiæ emiſſarius, ut per illum re- | 
_ formate religioni apud Principes conflarent invidiam (oo). And whenever the Proteſtant ( Ni- 
> 7 | : | orum, pag. 478. 
writers were haraſſed on the ſame ſubject, they never failed to ſay, that the perſon ob- which has been 
jected to them was an obſcure and anonymous perſon, a man who made no figure in the yo _— 
Church or in affairs; in ſhort a mere ſhadow. This was a freſh motive for them to be whom Cardival 
| haſty in juſtifying this illuſtrious ſervant of the Lord; but be this as it will, it was bet- a eee ag 
ter that theſe reproaches ſhould fall on laymen, the real authors of the opinions that known au 
were objected to, than on Divines who were entirely innocent. For this cauſe, and I RT 
other weighty conſiderations, the Magiſtrates of Geneva, ſent to thoſe of Amſterdam wrote it, * 
the vouchers of Beza's innocence (pp) 3 and in all probability it was by this means that Tren“ 
Voetius came to the knowledge of the myſtery diſcovered by Simon Goulart. However odiaus to Princes, 
this be, he publiſhed in 1662 (qq) an anonymous Diſſertation, which he inſerted four n 1372 73%: of 
. F , : e Defence of the 
years after in the fourth volume of his theſes ; and therein he ſhewed, by a variety of Rigtr Kings, 
arguments, that Beza was not Junius Brutus, and expatiated very much at large on Hu- nt Cad! 
| bert Languet. 5 ah | | | | du Perron's 
Placcius attacked one of his proofs in defence of Beza; for Voetius having aſſerted Perch. 
that before 1660, no perſon either among the friends or the enemies of Beza and Lan- C) Placcius, de 
| . « ; % | | b Script. Anonym. 
guet, nor among the editors of Junius Brutus, had aſcribed this book to Beza, either pag. 169. 
expreſly, or ſuſpectedly; and conſequently that the conjecture of an unknown perſon 
given at random (rr) ought to be of no weight; Placcius ſhews him that in 1652, one (79) He wore 
John Philips an Engliſhman, author of an Anſwer to an Apology for the King and yer n 
people of England, affirmed that Beza had wrote the work intitled Junius Brutus. e ce 
X. Beza accuſes his affair might have been carried higher, ſince ſome French Jeſuits had taken notice Placrius ibid. 
 belore the time of this particular long before John Philips; and therefore Voetius does wrong in taking Piee tin 1661. 
* advantage of the ſilence, not only of Becanus, Gretſerus, and Eudæmon Joannes, but 00 The Greek 
likewiſe of the whole Society of the Jeſuits, totague Feſuitarum natio; for it appears 5 
that in 1611, Father Coton (55) having collected ſeveral paſſages from Proteſtant authors, 3 energetic; 
which he ſuppoſes afforded matter for recrimination, and not having omitted Junius v, 14 Ja. 
Brutus, he wrote in the margin, Theodorus Beza, five Stephanus Junius Brutus, in Libro 
cui titulus, Vindicie contra Tyrannos, &c. Richeome the Jeſuit (17), recriminating in the (#) R-p-7ſe A. 
; | . . : fologet. al Anti- 
fame view, and on the ſame occaſion, directed himſelf thus to his adverſary, V bat ex- Cum, & d cx 
cuſe wilt thou make for Beza, who concealing himſelf under the fiftitions name of Junius /* ſite, pag: 
Brutus, as thou under that of Anticoton, with the addition of three letters, writes a book 2 | 
concerning the lawful power of Kings Sc. A Proteſtant Miniſter of Gergeau, named 6 Peg. 477: of 
X a . : . g 4 gp . Examen Catego- 
David Home, in his anſwer publiſhed in 1612, to PApologie des Teſuites, faite par un riquedu Libel 
Pere de la Compagnie de Feſus de Loyola, i. e. An Apology for the Jeſuits, by a gau celan, 
« Jeſuit,” denied what had been affirmed b | RS 
) n affirmed by the author of the Apology, viz. that He putsin the 


Beza had diſguiſed himſelf under the name of Junius Brutus, David Home's book is 5 Jan 


intitled, du Contr* Aſſaſſin, in page 329 whereof are the following words: As 70 his tegitima por-ftare, 
3 Stephanus e. 
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Stephanus Junius Brutus, whom he mentions afterwards, we know no ſuch perſon. But we 
ſay that the alete in affirming that # is Beza, without advancing the leaſt ſhadow of a 
proof for what he ſays, lies Jeſunically, that is impudenily and lite a Machiavellian, who 
declares that though a lie was to ſpread but for half an hour, it is always of advantage in 
Politics; though God declares that we muſt not beay falſe witneſs againſt any perſon, as this 
man does againſt Beza, in whoſe writings not a fingle word of advice is given concerning 
the killing of tyrants Sc. The author, after fome quotations, proceeds as follows. Theſe 
are Beza's words, which ſufficiently diſprove the Feat, when he affirms that he is the 
author of this treatiſe, mentioned under the name of Funius Brutus, which bears no reſem- 
blance to that of Beza, and which probably is the true author's name, ſince many learned 
men are ſirnamed Junius. An Iriſh Jeſuit (] quoted the book of Junius Brutus in (us) Henricys 
1614, as written by Beza. I do not doubt but that many perſons, both before and —— 
after the anſwers to the Anti-Coton, threw this ſlander on Beza, and I do not doubt Minifroun, 
but fome perſon or other will quickly return me what I lent Placcius, I mean, will ſhew in 167 * 
me that 1 might have gone ſtill higher; which ſhews yet more, how reſerved perſons | 
ought to be in making general affirmations, even though they had as extenſive a read- 
ing as the famous Profeſſor of Utrecht; for notwithſtanding the vaſt knowledge he had 
in all ſorts of books, he nevertheleſs was ignorant, I. That before the year 1660, Beza 
had been ſeveral times charged with being the author of Junius Brutus. II. That two 
years before Simon Goulart's funeral oration, the public had been told by d'Aubigne, 
that Hubert Languet had diſguiſed himſelf under this name. III. That Grotius had 
| publicly mentioned du Pleſſis Mornai, as author of this piece. 5 
XI. The Proteſt- In the mean time, till what I lent may be returned me, I ſhall here obſerve, that one 
che avoleey for John Brereley an Engliſh Prieſt, in his book intitled the Proteſtants Apology for the 


Rome, by Brere- Church of Rome (a), quotes an author named Sutcliffe (5), who had declared that the (a) Pag. 636. «x 


* Vindicie contra Tyrannos was a book written either by Beza or Hotman. Though I have the Latin verſion, | 


5 . . ** pip 0 "IO from the Engliſh 
not been able to diſcover the time in which this Apology was firſt printed, I do not by William Ray. 


doubt but it was before the anſwers made by the Jeſuits to the Auli- Coton, ſince J find by dg and print. 


the Tranſlator, that the inſtant it was publiſhed in England, Dr. Bancroft, at that time * 85 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ordered ſome learned Divines, particularly Morton, to an- 5 
ſwer it; and that Morton's piece which, according to the Bodleian Catalogue, was pub- COM ris 
| liſhed in 1606, and intitled A Catholic Appeal for Proteſtants; and therefore I ought not , Sur via, (⁰ 
to ſuppoſe, that this catalogue mentions the firſt edition of the Apology, in theſe words, qo 
pag. 107, The Proteſtants Apology for the Roman Church 1608. Now as Sutcliffe's him.) He ws a 
work, quoted by Brereley, is an anſwer to a petition of the Preſbyterians, and that the — 
Bodleian Catalogue fixes the impreſſion of this anſwer to the year 1592, under the fol- Mickler againft 
Towing title, Anſwer to a Petition of the Conſiſtorian Faction preſented to ber Majeſty, it is * 
plain that Junius Brutus's work was aſcribed to Beza, long before the Jeſuits anſwered the article. = 
Anti-Coton, | | | le) Afterwards 
It does not appear that Brereley, who mentions a prodigious number of Proteſtant £*'%inal Ricke- 

authors on all ſubjects, had read Junius Brutus, he quoting no paſſages from it, for 
which reaſon the Biſhop of Lugon (c) did not quote any in the piece publiſhed by him % Rivetus, 

_ againſt the Proteſtants in 1618, where he objects to them ſome other writers tainted with JOS + A 


Hubert Languet's maxims, whoſe paſſages he had found in. Brereley, as Rivetus inſinuates Blondel, in his 


in his anſwer to Petra Sancta the Jeſuit. A quo (libello Epiſcopi Luſſonenſis) video non * 7 


pauca te mutuatum fuiſſe, quemadmodum ille, aut potius ſacerdos Anglus qui tum ei ſuit d ſpeaks more ex. 


mani ex laciniis Anglo-Papiſtarum (d). I have not ſeen this work of the Biſhop of Lu- leo, an . 


row, ſays he, 


gon; but the circumſtance that makes me conclude that he has not mentioned Junius from the Apology | 


Brutus in it is, that David Blondel (e), in his anſwer to this Prelate, does not ſay any r 


thing to him concerning this diſguiſed author. We may now eafily know why Petra the invention of 
Sancta () does not mention this author; the reaſon of it is, he borrowed from the paffiges. Ss 
Prelate, as Rivetus reproaches him with it, all his citations of anti-monarchical Proteſt- 
ant authors. Hence it appears, that the author of the extenſive anſwer to Maimbourg's (0 A modeſt de. 
Calviniſm, is miſtaken, in ſaying (g), that the Method aſcribed to Cardinal Richelieu, and 8 
Silveſter d Sancta Petra the Feſuit, furniſhed Mr. Arnauld with the objection he made to — 
us concerning the authority of Kings in his Apology for the Catholics; for firſt, it is 166. 
not in the Method, which was not publiſhed till after the death of Cardinal Richelieu, but 
in a book he publiſhed before he was raiſed to the purple, that he objected this kind of Sibel Petr 
Republican books. Secondly, had Mr. Arnauld drawn hts arguments from theſe two Ei. Per; ll. 
ſources, he would not have found Hubert Languet's work there, nor the tract written by 7" Balsa 


the Magdeburghers, which form the ſtrength of his attack. _ pag 


XII. The rut This tract of the + ogy == intitled, de Fure Magiſtratuum in ſubditos, & officio g) Tom. 2. pag. 


— 4 ſubditorum erga Magiſtratus. Brereley (h) mentions it only in general, and on the autho- 3 


rity of Sutcliffe, who aſcribes it to Beza. This book was publiſhed in 1550, under the 


name of the inhabitants of Magdeburg. I do not know whether this is the ſame of (5) 7» Apolgia 
which Sleidan gives the ſubſtance (i); and I never ſaw it but in the French edition of —__ The 


1578, in 12mo. It is intitled, du Droit des Magiftrats ſur leurs Subjets. Traitié tres 
neceſſaire en ce temps, pour advertir de leur devoir, tant les Magiftrats que les Subjets ( Sleid. lib. 22- 


init. See the 


publié par ceux de Magdebourg Pan MDL: & maintenant reveu & augmente de pluſieurs calali Chime- 


raiſons & exemples, i. e. The right of Magiſtrates over their Subjects. A treatiſe al- zd edit: Þ 
« together . 


8 
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« together neceſſary at this time, to inform both Magiſtrates aid 9 their duty; 
« publiſhed by the inůkabitants of Magdebiitgh in MDL, and now teviſed and chlartte 
« with ſeveral arguments and examples.“ This edition had Been pteceded by ſeveral 


others. Mr. Arnauld (#) made uſe of a Latin tranſlatioh printed in 1576, apud Joan! (4) See his Au- K 
nem Mareſthallum Litgdimenſem in 8vo, and done from the French. The author of % Pt . I 
the Commentaries de Statu Religionis & Reipublice in regno Galliz mentions a book ch. 4. pag. 50. $ 
publiſhed in 1573, which is the ſame with this. He acknowledges (1) that the author 3) Commene. de i 
intended to apologize therein for the Proteſtants, who at that time were engaged in the . 79 1. | 
foutth civil war againft Charles IX. Thuanus obſerves expfeſly under the year 1574 folio m. 18 b: 
(n), that a new edition was publiſhed of a book printed in Germany, at the time of ©" F 
us the ſiege of Magdeburg, and that to this new edition ſeveral examples of arguments ( Thu: lib. [; 
Th were added. John Beccaria, who refuted this work in 1396, NT it as 4 very NEW I have ſeen an c. 1 
= book: Quum ſuperioribus diebus commentabamitr altquid de belly, lireret ne ſcilicet Chriffiang ion in 850, 9 
N bellate, vel non, prodiit libellus quidam ctti hit erat titulus, De jure Magiſtratuum in ſubdi- * gy h 
tos, & officio ſubditorum erga Magiſtratus (n). i. e.“ As F was writing, ſome days ſince, () Jo- —_ 9 
<« ſomething concerning war, viz. on the following queſtion; if it be lawful for a Chri- Tei t. 1. I 
e ſtian to engage in war; a ſmall book was pnbliſhed intitled, Of the Right of Ma- b 
oe oiſtrates over their fubjects, and the duty which ſubjects owe their Magiffrates.” This A 
ſhews that a new edition of it had been printed a little before, and that he knew nothing 1 
of the preceding ones. Some ſuſpect that John Beccaria is not the true name of this || 
author (o). An undoubted circumſtance is, that he was not a Roman Catholic, and he (e Voetius, Dip. A 
poſſibly was a fort of Sotinian, He treats his adverſary with great ſeverity ; conſiders * 4 bes. 238. | 
him as a blood-thirfty wrerch, an enemy to peace. Videri hominem eſſe ver? ſanguinari- 5 
am, bello, armiſque amicum, Boſtem capitalem 15 nomini regio infenſiſimum, verſatum in 9 
of Aeris humanis, preſertim hiftoriis, atque 15 aromare litet leguleium, in divinis baud aded i 
liſh mullum : nibil prorſus habentem Miu man etudinis & clementie illius pacifici, & mitifſimi 4 
_ agni Feſu Chriſti (qui quidem dixit : ( Diſcite d me, quod mitis ſum, & humilis corde : () Match. 21, 5 | 
5 non autem dixit, Diſcite & me contendere, & litigare, multd cert? minus bellare) ſed abun- { 
dare ſpiritu contentions, ambitionis, & ſuperbie : neſcire protſus quid fit vera concordia, | 
* quid pax, quid humilitas, quid patientid, quid fit injtriam pati: fed optimò ſtire quid ſit | 
the bv 74 inferre, vel illatam vindicare : norasè etiam onmino quid fit proximus, illud bene 
3» ſcire, (F) Proximus ſum egomet mnibi: Chrifti crucem nec [cire, nec ſeire curare : omnia (1) Terentiur, 
" Humana ad trutinam, id eft ad ſuum arbitrium ponderare (p). i. e. I take this writer u) Becearia, | 
5 & to be a man of a ſinguiniry diſpoſition, à lover of war and arms, a mortal enemy to 3% . 
at & peace, a moſt bitter hater of the name of Kings. I * Him to be ſkilled in hu: 
5 « man ere particularly in hiftory ; and if F may be permitted to gueſs, he is 
his ce ſome inſignificant limb of the Law, has little {kill in Divinity, and is totally void of 
ce that meekneſs and clemency of the moſt pacific and mild lamb of Chriſt Jeſus (who | 
4 e ſaid, Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart; but he did not fay, Learn of 


ce mie to be contentious and quarrelſome, much leſs to make war) but to be animated by the 
« ſpirit of contention, ambition and pride; to be totally unaequainted with the nature of 
| c true concord; of peace, humility, patience, and the ſuffering! of wrongs 3; but to a 
5. f. BY << perfect maſter in doing or revenging an injury; to be quite devoid of charity, but a 

| e great lover of himſelf. One would conclude, that he neither knows the croſs of 
a | * Chriſt, nor defires to know it, and that He weighs all human affairs in the ſcales of 
cull his own judgment.“ It muſt be confeſſed, that Mr. Arnauld was not very well ac- 


_y quainted with this track of the Magdeburghers, 85 3 
> 1 A Bavarian Lawyer, named 7% Baptiſt Fillers, knew no edition but that of 1376, 
eſt 1 which induced him to refute it by another tract printed in Ingolſtad in 1578, and inti- 
Jag | tled, De Jure Magiſtratuum in ſubditos, & officio ſubditorum erga Magiſiratus : Contra 

| Libellum cujuſdam Calviniani, ſub eadem inſcriptione, ſed reticito nomine Authoris, & loci 

| Typographie, ſu eriori anno Editum; nunc alem veritatis ſtudio reformatum, re- 

Ag ; temo quidem illius ſtylo, ſed pleriſque argumentis ad rei veritatem applicatis. Trafatus 
1 brevis & perſpicuus, hiſce ambiguis temporib. Chriſtiano homini lectu admodum utilis & 
1 1 neceſſarius. a 33 

Xilf. Mitzkes I ſhall obſerve by the way, that it is dangerous for a man to ſpeak about books he 
15 Abbe lebe. Has never ſeen, Father Labbe, a man of almoſt infinite reading, and who yet had never 4 
in = read Brereley's Apology for the Proteſtatits, was told of it, whilſt his Diſſertation on Ec- | A 
ah: | Cleſiaſtical' Writers was in the preſs; he was defirous of adding ſoniething he had been 1 


told concerning that affair; but there were two miſtakes in the three lines he added (9). (% Tom. 1. pag, 
| The firſt is, his calling the author of this Apology Bretleium, inſtead of Brerleium, de: 
a author of this Apology 3 the ſecond is, his aſcribing to him the preface in which St. Gre- 
| gory the Pope is juſtified, whereas it was wrote by the Tranſlator. a3 
2 ee What I have ſaid concerning Sutel iffe informs us, that the proof which Voetius 
29 deute dot to have grOunded on the ſilence of all the Epiſcopalians is not better than that grounded by him 
| ruled him. on the ſilence of all the Jeſuits. I farther obſerve, that among Beza's adverſaries, whom 


Voetius ſays his enemies would not have ſpared, in caſe they'coula' have aſcribed to him 


Var | the book of Junius Brutus, he mentions five at leaſt whoſe ſilence proves nothing. Here DEE l 
0 | follow thoſe: named by him (r). Charpentier, Baudouin, Caſtalio, Eraſtus, Morellus, 2 2 i 
$3 | Saravia, Montague, Tilenus, Ladus and Dr. Bramble. With: regard to — 

| who 
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who has ſpoke - many diſadvantageons things of Beza, in the violent ſatyr written by 
him to Francis Portus in 1572 (s), he could not ſpeak of Junius Brutus, becauſe it was (5) See concers. 
not publiſhed till ſome years after (). As Baudouin died in 1573, and Caſtalio in 1563, Ms or 
they conſequently were leſs able to ſpeak of it. Thomas Eraftus indeed wrote againſt we ani; er 
Beza, on the ſubject of excommunication; but this was long before the book of Junius Tixg EN. 
Brutus was publiſhed. Eraſtus's anſwer is dated the 24th of December 1569: Be- 
za's name was not in the original (2). It was not till after Eraſtus's death that his (0 f am of hinten 
book was printed in 1589, and thoſe who publiſhed it inſerted Beza's name in it. Theſe ad ad fene 
two, who were antagoniſts in writing, had been extremely civil to one another in Baſil thing ce the 
after the diſpute. As to Morellus, I fancy that he did not enter the liſts ſince the nati- ads the 

| onal Synod held at Nimes in 1572, wherein his opinion was condemned. This man had Be 
aſſerted, in the year 1562, that the power of excommunication belonged to the whole 

body of the Church, and not to the Commiſſaries and Synods. He was excommunicated (*) See the yr. 


for this opinion, and the tract he wrote on this ſubject was burnt, and an order publiſhed weir, , 


reatiſe, de Vera : 


forbidding all perſons to read it (ww). He nevertheleſs perſiſted in his opinion, and was, h! 
in 1572, one of the Members of the Cabal, who endeavoured to change the diſcipline, *' 


of the Churches in ſuch a manner, that thenceforwards the whole body of the people 6 Se Thoma, 


ſhould be entruſted with the power of the keys (x), of which cabal Ramus was one of 3 
the pillars (y). Beza, who was preſent in the national Synod of Nimes in the year #1, pag. 69, 50, 
1572, oppoſed the deſign of theſe factious people, both by word of mouth and in (=) Ant. ray, 
writing, and quite defeated it. Be this as it will, it can no longer be denied, but that, 3 * 
before the year 1660, the tract of Junius Brutus was frequently aſcribed to Beza, in 4% Bess, Tn. 
printed books, and yet the perſon who publiſhed it that year at Amſterdam knew no- 3 ax 
thing of it ; for the only reaſon he gives why he would have the following words added | 


to it, /ive, ut putatur, Theodoro Beza Autore, is, his having ſeen a copy, in which a Y Simler, in 


Vita Bullingeri, | 


learned Profeſſor had wrote, that Beza was author of this book. This deſtroys Plac- oi 45. 
cius's conjecture (z), that the Engliſh author quoted by him was the cauſe of Beza's 
name appearing in the edition of 1660. I am ſurprized he did not quote Milton, who (#) Placcus, 4 
_ writes as follows in one of his books: Doftrina hec nobis baud magis quam Gallis quos pug, ng. 
tu hoc piaculo cupis eximere debetur : unde enim Francogallia illa niſi ex Gallia © unde 
Vindicie contra Tyrannos ? qui Liber etiam Bezæ vulgo tribuitur (aa). i. e. This doc- (2) Joanne 


e trine did not ſpring any more from us (the Engliſh) than from the French, whom ſecunds 
« you endeavour to clear of this crime. Whence comes that Franco-gallia but from edit. Hg. 1654, 
“ France? Whence the Defence againſt Tyrants ? a tract that is commonly aſcribed to 

«© Beza?” By the way, ſeveral were of opinion, that Milton was author of the 5 
Apology by John Philips, which Salmaſius roundly affirms (55). Others ſay, that he (4% Salma. 
either wrote it, or was the cauſe of its being publiſhed, Eandem culpam commiſſam fuiſſe aa 
in Reſponſione Philippi Angli ad Apologiam Anonymi cujuſdam &c. aliquando Hartlibo m. 19. 
ſcrigſi, cujus libri authorem eſſe Miltonium, ſaltem ejus confilio publicatum, firmiſſime credi- 


tur (cc). i. e. I] wrote ſome time ſince to Hartlib, that the like miſtake was com- (er) Hadrianus 


<< mitted in the Anſwer of John Philips an Engliſhman, to the Apology of an anonymous yore 4 25 
« writer Cc. a book which is firmly ſuppoſed to be wrote by Milton, or at leaſt pub- Mien, cit, 
“ liſhed by his advice.“ | 5 ** 
XV. Some late After Voetius had publiſhed his Diſſertation, it was eaſier to know who Junius Brutus 
—_— was; and yet both Colomeſius, and the author of the Nouvelles de la Republique des 


ius Brutus was. Leitres, had but a very ſlender knowledge of this affair, the one in 1668, and the other 


in 1686 (4d). Nay, Mr. Arnauld writing his Apology for the Roman Catholics in (% See be, 


1682, and extrafting from the tract of Junius Brutus all ſuch particulars as he imagined 1d (a, % 
could contribute to make the doctrine of the Proteſtants, with regard to the ſupreme au- | 
thority, ſuſpected by Princes, never attempted to corroborate his proofs by con- 
ſiderations taken from the author's perſon, which plainly ſhews, that he did not know. 
who this work was aſcribed to. I mention all theſe minute particulars, to ſhew that 
ſuch of the Proteſtants, who, in theſe later times (ee), declare that Junius Brutus was an {) Daillon, = 
unknown perſon, of no figure or authority, might ſpeak in this manner without uſing jm as Rif, 
any fraud; though one of the libels I mentioned in the beginning of this Diſſertation, 3687. Jus. | 
would inſinuate the contrary. I mean that fort of Sermon, wherein we are cenſured (as racing ro 
having a pretended inclination ſor writing libels, and for engaging in civil wars,) with 
as much vehemence as ever was exerted by a Miniſter in a Sermon on a falt day, when 

he exclaimed againſt the whole congregation, as having violated the whole ten Com- 
mandments. 3 | 5 3 

XVI. Thelibes And ſince an opportunity offers, it may not be improper to obſerve in this place, 


of ſome paris that the violent reproaches of this Sermon-monger have been productive of a good ef- 
perſons diſ- 


owned, fect, It is perhaps not owing to them, that the little paltry ſatyrical books fall leſs 
thick upon us than before [C]; but this at leaſt is certain, that they have —_— the 
| 2 neſt 


Ic] Ut is perhaps not owing to them, that the little all worthy perſons had ſhewn againſt them; ſecondly, 
paltry, fatyrical books fall eſs thick upon us than before.) their readers beginning to be tired with them, a thing 
This word, perhaps, is neceſſary here, it being much that never fails, when the ſame diſh is ſet too often 
more probable, that the decreaſe of them is owing to before them; and when among the multicude of 

two other circumſtances ; firſt, the indignation which thoſe who undertake to cook them, many toſs them 

| | up 
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XVII. Goulart's 


funeral Oration 
leaves us in ſome 
doubt. 


(6) Horat. de 
Arte Poet ica. 


BRUTUS. 


fineſt pens of the party (V/) to inform the public, that'it is unjuſt to charge the whole 
body of the refugees with thoſe paltry books, ſo that there will be ſome contemporary 
records till lateſt poſterity, to clear them of the malicious imputations that this cauſe will 
be endeavoured to be charged with. Let it not be ſaid, that thoſe excellent pens, who 
diſowned the libels in queſtion, did not put their names on this occaſion; for as they 
anſwered for their brethren in general, and no particular perſon has objected to their de- 
claration, it is an indication that the whole body acquieſces in it. Add to this, that 
the Gentleman's name, who publiſhes every fortnight a piece on the affairs of the age, in 
ſo beautiful and judicious a manner, is extremely well known by every one. And with 
regard to the perſon who publiſhes the inimitable hiſtory of the works of the Learned, 
is not his name known to every one, a name that has long been famous both at the bar 
and in the church, both viva voce, and in writing; a name which two brothers make 

every day more illuſtrious, the one (gg) by his elegant ſermons, and his learned an- (zz) Mr. Ba 
ſwers to the Biſhop of Meaux, the other (þþ) by the incomparable Journal I mentioned: Rauerem. 
not to mention their couſin (ii), who was of ſervice to Caſaubon in his criticiſm on 


Baronius's Annals. 


As to the defence of the refugees againſt the Avis Important (the 


Important Advice, ) he is a Gentleman to whom the utmoſt credit ought to be given (kk), 
when he aſſerts any particular in the name of his brethren. He anſwers in the fulleſt 
manner the reproaches caſt on the Proteſtants, viz. of their being of a ſatyrical diſpoſi- 
tion, and illuſtrates his opinion as to the other point, with the greateſt genius and dexte- 
rity. All things duly conſidered, it will appear, that though a denial, which had pre- 

ceded the violent reproaches made by the. adverſary, and by perſons appointed by a ſy- 
nod, would have been more glorious and authentic, yet none but the moſt violent ca- 


villers will preſume to revive the accuſation. But I return to my ſubject. x 
Voetius did not rely ſo far on the teſtimony of Simon Goulart, as to think it ſtrange 


for any perſon ſtill to continue a Sceptic with regard to Junius Brutus; and I will be ſo 
frank as to own, that I ſtill meet with difficulties in this article, notwithſtanding I de- 
clare ſo ſtrongly for Hubert Languet, to whom Mr. de la Mare alſo aſcribes this book. 


It is a work that is ſtill in manuſcript [D]; 


and I cannot ſay whether this particular is 


ſpecified in it, as in the ſpeech of the Geneva Profeſſor, or otherwiſe, or what proofs 


are given of it. Could it be proved that the book of Junius Brutus was publiſhed be- 


them up in ſuch a manner, that they are very taſtleſs 
and inſipid. Authors ought to attend very. carefully 
to one maxim, which 1s, that they ought to make a 
proper uſe of the avidity of the public, ſhould ſhun 
fatiety even in admiration ; and, for that purpoſe, 
that they ſhould not yield with too much complacency 
to the compliment made in the Academies in Italy, 
Di gratia, Signor, un altra wolta. i. e. ! beſeech 
you, Sir, once more.” This compliment is doubt- 
leſs a mark of approbation ; and it is generally made 
to a Muſician who has charmed more than uſual ; 
and in ſuch a caſe the company are not ſorry to be 
taken at their word. But ſhould this man abuſe their 
courteſy ſo far, as to exceed the rule laid down by the 
Greeks, Ii; x; Tpis T6 xanou, bis & ter quod pulcrum, 
3. e. Whatever is beautiful, may be repeated twice 
or thrice ;” 
that ſome Poems, though read over ten times, are yet 
pleaſing, | 


—cies repetita placebit, 


ſuch a perſon, I ſay, would deſerve to be referred to 
the old proverb, dis x:awfn Javrwres, crambe bis poſita 
mors, i. e. Cabbage, twice ſodden, is death.“ It 
is not juſt that the public ſnould be expoſed to the ſad 
fate of thoſe maſters, who taught in Rhetoric- ſchools 


formerly, who were reduced to the neceſſity of hear- 


(7) Juven. Sat. 
7. ver. 150. 


ing the declamations, variouſly treated, of all their 
pupils, concerning the dethroning of Kings, 


Declamare doces, 6 ferrea pectora Veiti ! 

Cum perimit ſevos claſſis numeroſa Tyrannos. 

Nam quæcunque ſedens modo legerat, hac eadem ftans 

Perſeret, atque eadem cantabit werfibus ii dem 

OCCIDIT MISEROS CRAMBE REPE- 
TITA4 MAGISTROS (7). 


But oh, what ſtock of patience, wants the fool, 

*« Who waſtes his time and breath in teaching ſchool ! 
To hear the ſpeeches of declaiming boys, 

Depoſing tyrants with eternal noile ; 

Sitting or ſtanding ſtill confin'd to roar, 

In the ſame verſe the ſame rules o'er and o'er.” 


Drxyven's Juvenal, 


Vol. X. 


and even what a Latin Poet (6) ſays, 


fore 


School maſters have as hard a time of it in this age. 
They give out a theme to a whole form, and after- 
wards look it over, when variouſly turned by their 
pupils; literally by ſome, and by others para- 
phraſtically; in verſe, or in Greek, by a third fort ; 
and in two kinds of Latin proſe by a fourth: but it 
is for ever the ſame theme, the ſame thing, under 
different titles. As the public are not paid for this, 
they have no reaſon to ſuffer it. But it is certain that 


the ſame things have been repeated fo often to us; and 
the authors of the pieces here hinted at, have left at 


ſo great a diſtance behind them the bounds preſcribed 
by the number ten, that it is no wonder this rain does 
not fall as thick as formerly. Every one ſet up for a 
writer in the ſame way, Oe 5 


Exſpectes eadem à ſummo minimogue poeta (8). 
5 | The ſenſe isn 
Such things expect from bards or great or ſmall.” 


It is therefore no wonder, that all ſuch kind of pieces 
ſhould be exploded. 1 | 

[D] To whom Mr. dela Mare alſo aſcribes this book. It 
is in a work that is ftill in manuſcript.) I ſpake thus in 
1696 ; but I muſt now oblerve, that it was printed at 
Hall in Saxony in the year 1700. This work does 
not anſwer my expectations, Mr. de la Mare leaving 
me as uncertain as before. He ſays (9), that the 
year 1580 was fruitful in political tracts, fince, beſides 
the treatiſe of Voluntary Slavery, written by Stephen 
de la Boetie, and Hotman's Franco-Gallia, the Vindi- 
ciæ contra Tyrannos, a book (continues he) wrote by 
Hubert Languet,was alſo publiſhed. This 1s abſolutely 
certain, and I have many proofs in confirmation of it ; 
and ſhould have ſufficient for my purpoſe, had I no 
more than that I am going to produce. Ad Findicias 
redeo, quas etfi nonnulli tribuere videantur Franciſco 
Hottomano, certiſſimum tamen eſi illarum auttorem eſe 
Languetum, cujus rei quamwvis alia me deficerent argu- 
menta, ſunt autem quam plurima, unum inſtar omnium 
hoc erit, quod modo ſum prompturus Antonii Vioni Hero- 
wallii fide (10). This mighty proof, the only one 
which Mr. de la Mare thought fit to communicate to 
the public is this, that he had been told by Mr. Vion 
d'Herouval, that Henry III hearing that Simon 


Goulart 
K kk ik 
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(ff) The author 
of Lettres fur les 
matieres du tems, 
that of Hiſtoire 
des Ouvrages des 
Sawvans ; that of 
the Defenſe des 
Refugiexs contre 
U Avis importante 


(eg) Mr. Baſnage 


tterdam, 


(5) Mr. Baſnage 
de Beauval, Doc- 
tor of Laws. 


(ii) Mr. Baſnage 
de Flottemau- 

ville, a Minifter 
in Zutphen. 


( This was 
one Mr. Coulant 
a Miniſter, who. 
died in England 
two or three years 
ago. | write this 
in 1696, 


(8) Idem, Satyr 
I. ver. 14. 


(9) Vita Huberti 
Langueti, p. 123+ 


(10) Ibid. p. 124. 
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A DISSERTATION on the 
fore Languet's.death, Goutart's depeſitiom would be of no effect. This may poſſibly 


Lies he affair in queſtion ; and 1 hope Mr. Baillet will trace it fully in the large work it is 
expected he will publiſh, concerning ſuch authors as have diſguiſed their names. | 


XV A fat I muſt not omit a fault which occurs in the continuation of the Menagiand. The 
en ofche Mere. ( Collection of Languet's Letters is an excellent work. Mr. Languet was a Coun- 


giana, 


“ ſellor of Parliament, and a perſon of great merit. He is author of an admirable 
„ book intitled, Yindicie Regiz contra Tyrannos, which he wrote to defend the cauſe of 
« Henry IV. As the declaring himſelf the author of it would have brought his life 


<< into danger, he managed the matter ſo well with his Printer, and the fecret was ſo 


\ 


« well kept, on account of the intereſt they both had to keep it, that this book was not 
„ known to have been wrote by Languet, till a long time after his death; and the 
„ perſon who declared, after a peace was concluded, that he had printed it, diſcovered 
« the whole affair to Henry IV.” I. The expreſſion Counſellor of Parliament, muſt 
imply, that Hubert Languet had fuch an employment in the Parliament of Paris; 
whereas it is certain he had no fuch poſt in any of the Parliaments in France. II. His 
book is not intitled, Vindiciæ Regie, nor ought to have it. III. Menage would never 
have called it an admirable book, had he known what ſubject it treats upon, and the 

rinciples on which it is grounded. IV. Nothing could be of more prejudice to Henry 

V Gab Languet's book, becauſe it allowed the French to dethrone Henry III, and 


ſet the crown on the head of the Duke of Guiſe. V. All the reſt of the account, the 


ſecret kept by the Printer, and the diſcovery of the ſecret after the peace, are directly 


contrary to truth, and even the appearance of truth. I do not deny but that Menage, 
in one ſenſe, might have conſidered this piece of Mr. Languet as an admirable one; 
as it abounds with erudition; is wrote with great art, order and method; and contains 
the beſt and moſt ſolid arguments that can be uſed, in favour of the rights of ſubjects, a 
point that is very much controverted. It may be conſidered. in a variety of favourable 


ſome perſon, who has leiſure enough, and a large library, to ſearch for ſome light 


lights (); and ſo many plauſible reaſons may be urged in its favour, that it is no wonder (7) We here hare 


it ſhould have been maintained, not only by perſons of a factious, reſtleſs and fiery 
temper, but likewiſe by ſeveral perſons of great judgment, and exemplary virtue. 
Among theſe I may reckon Stephen de la Boetie, author of a diſcourſe de la Servitude 
volontaire ou du CoNTRE-UN. No man ever was a better citizen, or had a greater ab- 
Horrence to diſſentions and commotions ; and he would much rather have employed his genius 
and learning to extinguiſh, rather than foment them-(mm). A circumſtance which merits 
cenſure is, that very often the ſame perſons who draw their pens in favour of the rights 
of the people, would write in favour of arbitrary power, was the face of things changed, 
that is, if ſuch an arbitrary power was to be exerciſed in their favour, and to the great 
prejudice of a party they hated. When the Romaniſts of France, in the ſixteenth Cen- 
tury, ſaw the religions wars break out, they wrote with great vigour in favour of the 
right of Kings ; but when they found the right of ſucceſſion devolve on a Proteſtant 
Prince, they changed their principles (un), and wrote ſtrongly for the right of the people. 
This ridiculouſly-capricious conduct has been ſeen in the article of Claude de SAINTES. 
J queſtion whether, after the death of Henry III, Arnaud Sorbin would have wrote 
what he publiſhed in 1576 (c Would Peter Charpentier have wrote, in oppoſition to 
the civil wars in 1590, what he wrote a little after the demiſe of Charles IX ? A ver 
ſharp anſwer was wrote to him under the following title, Petri Fabri Reſponſio ad Petri 
Carpentarii famelici Rabulæ ſacrum de retinendis & pace repudianda Conſilium ad V. C. 
Lomanium, Terridæ & Sereniaci Baronem. 1, e. The anſwer of Peter Faber, to the 


„ abominable Advice of Peter Charpentier, a famiſhed pettifogger, relating to the 


{12} Ibid. p. 125. fei & amicilia exemplo (11). Here we have a proof 


continuing of the war, and the rejecting of peace, inſcribed to Mr. de la Lomanie, 
Baron of Terride and Sereniac.“ It was printed at Neuſtad in 1575, and publiſhed 
the year following in French, under the title of Traiiié duquel on peut apprendre en quel 

| | | cas 


Goulart knew who was author of Viadiciæ contra Ty- 
rannos, ſent immediately for him, and aſked him this 
writer's name; that Goulart made no other anſwer, 
than that he had taken an oath not to mention any 
thing of it during the author's life ; that the Kang, 
after intreating him, employed menaces, but all to 
no purpoſe ; Goulart ſtill perſiſting (a rare example 
of fidelity and friendſhip) in his reſolution, and did 
not diſcloſe, during Languet's life, the ſecret with 
which he only had been entruſted. Cui (Henrico III) 
eum Gulartius prefrafte reſpondifſet, non niſi poſt aucto- 
ris obitum nomen illius revelare fabi licitum offe, quod 
ſolemmi ſacramento obſervaturum ſe promiſerat, Rexque 
precibus minas adderet, perflitifſe tamen in propoſito Gu- 
lartium, ntque precibus neque minis adduci unguam po- 
tuifſe, ut priuſquam fato functus ſuiſſet Languetus, quod 
fibi foli commiſerat arcanum proderet, raro conſtantis 


that is of no uſe ; for even though Mr. Vion d'He- 
rouval had been ſtill better acquainted with the cir- 


eumſtances of this incident, yet this would teach us 
no more than we knew already. It is plain that he 
borrowed, either mediately or immediately, from Si- 
mon Goulart's funeral oration, the particulars he told 
Mr. de la Mare ; and conſequently his teſtimony could 
not be a new one on this occaſion, Now whether it 
roceeded from a deſect of memory, or his having 
n erroneouſly told by others, the particulars related 
by Theodore Tronchin, it is certain he gave a wrong 
account of it, fince it is not true that Henry III fent 
for Simon Goulart ; that he empleyed entreaties and 
menaces; that Goulart declared he had bound himſelf 
by an oath not to ſay any thing of this matter, and 
that the ſecret had been told to him only. I am ſur- 
prized Mr. de la Mare could ſuppo 
would permit a Proteſtant Miniſter to make him ſuch 
an anſwer, and not puniſh him for it. I take no no- 
tice of the erroneous date he gives to Stephen de la 
Boetie's book, and that of Francis Hotman. 


fe, that Henry III 
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man knowledge ; 
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XIX. Another 
author diſguiſes 
himſelf under the 


Brutus. 


which he intitled, Killing no murtber. 


| Himſelf judicious when he 


but was original] 
rious a book. | 
By the way, Languet is not th 
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ſpoke of this 


gmatize the whole body on account of them. 
One William Allen, an Engliſhman, - publiſhed a book under Cromwiell's uſurpation, — po- 
| Immediately a Canon of Aneci charged all the chargeniicr 
Proteſtams with maintaining this doctrine, in a book refuted by the late Mr, Turretin. maintain-o. 
Was not this reptoach highly ridiculous ? Is it poſſible for che wiſeſt and beſt regulated 
communions to reſtfain the fiery pens of every particular member? Guy Patin ſhewed 
Engliſh book, but was miſinformed as to the 
eircumſtances. A book, /ays be (4%), was printed in Holland, intitled 4 political (77) Patin, Let- 
* Tpeatiſe &c. that the killing of a tyraht is no murther. It is ſaid to be a tranſla- 
« tion from the Engliſh; but the work was firſt wrote in French by a Gentleman tes Nov 21, 
«© of Nevers, one Mr. de Marigni, who is a great wit. This is a very dangerous * 
« doctrine, and it would be betrer not to write any thing about it. For the ſame reaſon 
J do not love that there ſhould be ſo many books de venenis (concerning poiſons.) I 
* always have the public good in view, and therefore do not love to have any thing 
% done in oppoſition to it.“ The Englith tract in queſtion was not wrote by Marigni, 
y in Engliſh z and Marigni was not capable of writing ſo grave and fe- 


tas i eft permis & Þ homme Chraoſtien de porter les armer, & pur leguri oft reſpthdu d Pierye 
Oburpemier, tendant d fin &empeſcher lia pain, & nous-faiſ 
Fabre, à Monſieur de Lomanie, Baron de Terride & de Sereniac. i. 6. A treatiſe, 
c«« ſhewing on what occaſions it is lawful for a Chriſtian-t& take up arms, and contain- 
4 ing an anſwer to Peter Charpentier, tending to 
« and to cauſe the war to be continued, by Peter Fabri, dedicated to Mr. de Lomanie, 
% Baron of Tefride and Sereniac.” It was neceſſary for me to give this French title; 
for the reader could never have ſuppoſed, from the Latin above, that Charpentier ad- 
viſed ſubjects to lay down their arms, and only propoſed to them the ſubmiſſion enjoined 
in the Goſpel ( pp). There ate indiſtreet 
enemies of which endeavour afterwards to 


la guerre: par Pierre 
prevent the eoncluding of a peace, 
rſons in all parties, who publiſh books, the (% The Frenct 


title does not ex- 
preis, in a clear 


tre 144. page 
604. vol. 1. It 59 


e only perſon, who concealed himſelf under the name of 


Junius Brutus, the famous Socinian Crellius doing the ſame, in a book written by him 
name of Junius concerning liberty of conſcience, It is mentioned in the Bodleian Catalogue as follows: 

Junius Brutus Polonus; Vindiciæ pro Religionis libertate, and it refers us to Val. Map nut. N 
However, when we turn to the atticle of Father Valerian Magni, we find nothing there at. Hinte, 


Anti-. rinitaires, 


which bears any relation to this Junius Brutus Polonus, except that mention is there made ee 
of a book, printed as his in Eleutheropolis (7); and the fame catalogue refers us to Ciclius wrote 


Crellius wrote 


Peter Haberkornius, though Dr. Hyde has not wrote any thing under that name, which 9 0 the came 
| | beats the leaſt relation either to Father Valerian, or Junius Brutus Polonus. We are tel; us att, bag 


tells us allo, pag, 


farther referred from the article of Peter Haberkornius to that of Feurbornius, wherein 33. that the- 


woe yet do not meet with one ſingle particular that bears any relation to the other articles. 


ther book was 
wrote by Joachim 


Jam not ignorant of the relation there is between Valerian Magni the Capuchin, and _ corn 
Profeſſor Haberkorn, they having diſputed together viva voce; and Haberkorn having Diu 


his curious collection of the Anti (5s). But 


curate books publiſhed of that ſort. 


I ſhall conclude this Diſſertation with a paſſage from the Preface to the Sorberiana. 9 : 
I could never hear what became of his (77) little treatiſe de Pace & Concordia inter ' 


Diſquifitio guomo .. 


- publiſhed, among other books, an Anti- Valtrian E], which Baillet has not omitted in 44e 4% KE. 


0 8 ; vangelici Pont ig. 
as Dr. Hyde mentions nothing of this, me- 8 babe x, 


thinks the references are uſeleſs ; and that it is a little inaccuracy in one of the moſt ac- 3 


tholicorum cre- 


gue evidenter re- | 


Chbhriſtianos concilianda, nor of his verſion of the Book printed in 1637, and intitled, Alte 94care. 
«© Funii Bruti Poloni Vindiciæ pro Religionis libertate, which was not wrote, as man 


7 Eleutheropoli 
apud Godfridum 


have thought, by the learned Hubert Languet, though he once diſguiſed himſelf un- 16 n tan 
der that name, in his Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos, and which ſhould be looked upon as 1 1 
a continuation of the treatiſe de Libertate Eccleſiaſtica printed in 1607, of which %) Tom. v. 
e Caſaubon was doubtleſs the author; he alſo mentioning it plainly enough in his 539th 255.“ . 


letter printed at the Hague, thou 
three preceding letters.“ | 


Since the firſt edition of this Dictionary, 


very curious (). 


gh he had ſpoke of it in ambiguous words, in two or 


LL 


(tt) That is, 
Jordiere. 


I was told a particular, which appears to me 


It is an Engliſh book printed in London in 1649, as an apology for d Me. Hin, 


a tract which the Proteſtant Clergy of that great city had lately publiſhed, and in an- 8 
ſwer to the invectives in a book of John 


a . . 7 ; : * 
particular is found is as follows: 4 modeſt and clear Vindication of the ſerious Repreſentation, fore age 


. : | l : Engliſh Church 
Price. The title of the book in which this in Rotterdam, 


form me of this, 


and late Vindication of the Miniſters of London, from the ſcandalous Aſperſions of John and t lend me 
| rice 


[E] Au Anti-Valerian.} Mr. Baillet informs us 
(12) Ballet, in (12), that the Auti-Valerian is wrote in oppoſition to 


. Au, num» a controverſial book of Peter Valerian Magni, printed 


at Vienna in Auſtria in the year 1641, and intiged, 
Judicium de Acathalicorum & Catholicorum Regula cre- name to his work; the perſon I mean is John Steg- 


dendi. 


This is very true; but I found that the work 


in queſtion of Valerian Magni the Capuchin conſiſts 
of two treatiſes, which were not publiſhed at the 
ſame time. That which directs the faith of ſuch as 
are not Roman Catholics, was made public ſome 
years before the other, viz. at Prague in 1628, It 


the book. 
3 


was refuted by ſeveral Proteſtants, as by John Major 
in 1630, by James Martini and John Botſac in 
1631, and by Conrad Bergius in 1639. A Socinian 
attacked it alſo in 1633, but without putting his 


man, whom I juſt mentioned above (13), and who (13) Citation 
did more harm than good to the cauſe. This book of (rr). 
the Capuchin was reprinted at Vienna in 1641, with 
the author's replies to theſe five antagoniſts, and with 
the treatiſe de Catho/icorum Regula credendi. 
2 


* 
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A DISSER TATION &. 


Price, in a Pampblet of bis intitled, Clerico- Claſſicum, or; the Clergies alarum to a third 
war. John Price had objected to the Miniſters, that ſeveral among them had publiſhed 
books whoſe ſole view is to foment rebellions, and had placed Beza in the fourth rank, 
as author of Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos. You are very much in the wrong, (ſays the an- 
ſwer) to follow, on this occaſion, the Popiſh writer of the work intitled, Imago utriuſque 
Eccleſiæ, Hieroſolymæ & Babylonis, per P. D. M. This writer, who is thought to be 
Tobias Matthews, ſays, in page 105, that Beza was author of the book intitled Junius 
Brutus. Do you act juſtly with regard to ſo orthodox a Divine as Beza, in eſpouſing 
the calumnies of the Papiſts, againſt ſo zealous a Proteſtant? Does not the ſame author, 
who charges him with writing Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos, accuſe him likewiſe of ſeizing 
unjuſtly a pariſh, and another man's wife? This other accuſation is as falſe as this. It 


might eaſily be proved that he did not write this book. Would fo learned and prudent 
a man have affirmed, in one book, the direct contrary to what he had aſſerted in another. 
He endeavours, in all his compoſitions, to ſhew, that the people ought to pay obedience 


% Beza in Con- 
felſione Fidei 
Chriſtiane, cap. 
3. circa fi nem. 


to Magiſtrates, and make no mention either of the depoſing or murthering of Kings, 
the ſole ſcope of Junius Brutus's book. A great number of particulars, diametrically op- 
poſite to the principles of this Brutus, might be extracted from Beza's works. Here 
follow one or two of them. Nullum aliud remedium proponitur privatis hominibus tyranno 
ſubjectis preter vitæ emendationem, preces & lachrymas (*). i. e. The only remedy. 
% allowed a people who are ſubjects to a tyrant is, the reformation of their lives, 
« prayers and tears.” He allows ſubjects to diſobey ſuch commands of the Sovereign 
as are repugnant to the Laws of God, but will not allow of their taking up arms againſt 
him. Aliud efſe non parere quam reſiſtere, vel ad arma ſe comparare que a Domino non 
acceperis (+). i. e. It is a different thing to diſobey and to reſiſt, or to take up arms 
«© which God has not put into our hands.” He wrote a book de Hereticis d Magiſtratu 
puniendis, but does not ſay a ſingle word, de Magiſtratibus ab Hereticis puniendis. This 
book of Junius Brutus, (continues the anſwer) which, you ſay, authors of credit aſcribe 
to Beza, was really wrote by a Jeſuit ; and I know, from good hands, that Father Par- 
ſons wrote it. Some perſons who are ſtill living, will affirm that one Rench a Bookſeller, 


Vas ſentenced to be hanged, for putting the book in queſtion to ow with another piece 


wrote by the ſame author, under the name of Doleman. A 


ember of the preſent. 


| Houſe of Commons got an Engliſh tranſlation of Junius Brutus to be made by the ſame 


Walker who wrote the monthly. Mercuries. This verſion has been publiſhed ; but to 


prevent the public from knowing that this book was wrote by Parſons the Jeſuit, the (xx) Mr. Hil 


informs me that 


name of Junius Brutus is expunged, and another title put to it. | „ Chriſtopher 
This is the ſubſtance of the Latin extracts I procured from this Engliſh book. Me- Lov, a Protet- 


ant Miniſter in 


thinks it is whimſical enough, that Robert Parſons the Jeſuit ſhould paſs in England for London, and he 
author of the Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos, of Stephen Junius Brutus; but I cannot believe rl . 


that it was wrote by this Father (xx). It does not ſeem very probable, that an Engliſh ,1on, ane, 
Jeſuit would have wrote at that time, on ſuch a queſtion, without mentioning any thing ina book, that 


Parſons is the 


that bore a relation to England, and nothing but what ſpeaks him a zealous French pretended Juni 
Proteſtant, EO 1 5 | 2 Brutus, 
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STEPHAN us JUNIUS BRUTUS. 


who had never read it, has not done. The title of it is as follows: Vindiciæ con- 
tra Tyrannos : ſive de Principis in populum, Populique in principem legitima poteſtate, 


15 LL begin with giving the reader an idea of the book itſelf, which Bayle, 


STEPHANO BruTo CELTA, auctore. In my edition there is only the following 


date MDLXXX, without the Printer's name &c. It is an 8vo. It appears, that the 


ſubject of this work is, a defence againſt tyrants, ſhewing the lawful authority of the 


Prince over the people, and of the people over the Prince. On the back of the title, that 
is in page 2, the whole deſign of the work is explained, and included in four queſtions. 


I. Whether ſubjects ought to obey their Prince, if his commands are repugnant to the 
Laws of God. II. Whether it be lawful to reſiſt the Prince, either when he attempts to 


trample under the Laws of God, to perſecute the Church, and alſo by whom, in what 
manner, and how far. IH. Whether, and how far a people may reſiſt their Prince, 


who attempts to oppreſs or deſtroy them. Likewiſe by whom, in what manner, and by 
what right this is permitted. IV. Whether the neighbouring Princes may or ought to 


rſecuted for Religion 
ſake, or openly governed with an iron rod. Hoc libello infra ſcriptæ quæſtiones explican- 


ſuccour the ſubjects of other Princes, when ſuch ſubjects are 


tur. I. An ſubditi teneantur, aut debeant principibus obedire, fi quid contra legem Dei 


imperent, pag. 1. II. An liceat reſiſtere Principi, legem Dei abrogare volenti, Eccleſiamve 
vaſtanti. Item quibus id, quomodo & quatenus, pag. 29. III. An, & guatenus Principt 
Rempublicam aut opprimenti, aut perdenti reſiſtere liceat. Item, quibus id, quomodo & quo 


jure permiſſum ſit, pag. 69. IV. An jure poſſint, aut debeant vicini principes auxilium 
ferre aliorum Principum ſubditis, religionis pure cauſa affliftis, aut manifeſta Tyrannide 


oppreſſis, pag. 199, to page 218 and laſt, The preface, the pages whereof are not 


marked, contains ten, with the following ſuperſcription, Cono Superantius Vaſco, Princi- 
pibus Reipublice, Piis, Fidelibus. Before this preface are ſixteen verſes, in praiſe of the 


pretended Junius Brutus. At the end of the book is a copy of verſes, 78 in number, wit 


the following inſcription 3 Alphonſus Mureſius Benavides, Tarraconenſis, Galliam allogui- 


tur. This pretended Spaniſh Poet exhorts the French to adopt the anti-monarchical 
principles, which the author of the work pretends to lay down in them. ls 
II. Bayle ſays, pag. 305. line 4. the moſt virulent of all the libels, which were ſent us by 


the poſt in 1689 from France, relating to the revolution in England, aſcribes the book of 


Funius Brutus to du Pleſſis Mornai, which is very ſtrange ; for, after the proofs, which the 
author of another libel extracted from ſeveral pieces that are every where met with, no perſon 


ought to have been ignorant that Hubert Languet and Junius Brutus are the ſame perſon. 
Bayle quotes in the margin, P Avis important aux refugiez, that is, to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
the better, he gives the name of libel to a piece of his own writing. He ſuppoſes, in 


the whole, that the author of Avis aux Refugiez proves ſo clearly that Languet wrote 


the book in queſtion, that no one can refuſe to ſubmit to his vouchers. However, 1 


will ſoon ſhew that they are extremely weak; and that Bayle, though he ſpent 16 pages 


in examining this queſtion, in enquiring after the author of this book, and in enforcing 


the opinion of thoſe who aſcribe it to Languet, is yet not very accurate in his criticiſms. 
He has glanced but very ſuperficially at ſuch incidents, among the many ſpecified by 
him, as were moſt important and deciſive, inſtead of examining them thoroughly. 
Simon Goulart's funeral Oration, ſays he, num. g. is the moſt authentic piece extant 
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follows the paſſage of Tronchin, that Bayle had not ſeen, and the ſenſe of which is a 


A CRITIQUE on the 


regard to the hiſtorical ſyſtem of Funius Brutus. He ſays the ſame num. 8. Nevertheleſs, 
he never mentioned a word, to make his readers ſenſible of the force of this pretended 
proof, he taking it for granted to be valid, and not even having taken the pains to ex- 
amine it thoroughly. He declares, in num. 17. that how ſtrongly ſoever he may have 
declared in favour of Hubert Languet, on the teſtimony of Tronchin, the Panegyriſt of 
Simon Goulart, he yet meets with difficulties and perplexities. But an accurate critic would 
have begun with clearing up theſe difficulties, and not have dere his opinion ſo 
ſtrongly, till after he had extricated himſelf from theſe peFplexities, &c. But Bayle has 
done the contrary of all this. He, at his firſt ſetting out, declares very ſtrongly, and in 
the moſt decifive tone of voice, in favour of Hubert Languet, ſo far as to declare, that 
it was ſurprizing any perſon ſhould be till ignorant that Languet and Junius Brutus are 
the ſame perſon. After this he confeſſes that new difficulties ariſe, and yet he does hot en- 
 deavour to clear them. F it could be proved, ſays he in number 17, that the piece in- 
titled Funius Brutus was publiſhed before _— degth, Goulari's teſtimony. would ber en- 
tirely deſtroyed. Since Bayle was very ſenſible, that! Sirhdn Goulatt's. ſtimony, quoted 


by Tronchin, was of no conſequence, in caſe the Vindiciæ had been printed before 


Languet's death, he ought to have begun by examining this point &c. and yet he does 
the very contrary of this. He contents poet with ſupppſing that Languet was dead, 
at the time that the book was printed; that if this book, and its preface, are dated 
at a time which is prior to Languet's death, the reaſon is becauſe the whole is ante- 
dated. I ſhall not proceed farther 5 this —_ at ne, I ſhall ſay enough on 
this ſubje& hereafter, to ſhew that I advance; nothing without £ ing «the moſt 
g Bund for it, when Laffirm elk Vibrkrn of Baylk, tho 12 is > Ry 
theleſs very ſuperficial, and is nothing leſs than a maſter-piece of criticiſm, 

III. Num. 8. It was upon the death of Simon Goulart, . . . Theodore Tronchin . 
that this book was wrote by Hubert Languet, and that the manuſcript falling into the hangs 
of du Pleſſis Mornai, after the author's death, be gat Thomas Guarin to print it. Hee 


follows. How renowned Goulart was all the world over for his learning, is manifeft 
from the following particular. Henry III King of France being deſirous of knowing, 
whatever was tranſacting in his whole Kingdom, having read the defence againſt ty- 
rants, ſaid to be wrote by e Brutus, and being extremely deſirous of 
knowing who the perſon was that maſked himſelf under that name; after long enquiring 
to no purpoſe, he at laſt imagined that the ſhorteſt way would be, to enquire of Gou- 
lart, who was believed to know every thing that came from the preſs, and accordingly 
ſent to him. Goulart had ſeen the author's manuſcript, and knew. it to be wrote by 


Hubert Languet, a man famous for his piety, learning and / wiſdom, the illuſtrious. 


Philip Mornai having given it to Thomas Guarinus a Printer, and publiſhed it, this 


piece coming into Mornai's hands after the author's death. However, Goulart would 
not diſcover the author, in order that his aſhes might not be unjuſtly diſturbed. 2uam 


impleverit Orbem fama latiſſimæ eruditionis qua pollebat (Goulartius) vel uno hoc arguments 
conſtabit. Henricus tertius Rex Fraxcorum, CuRIOSUS OMNIA oſſe que toto regno dice- 
bantur & ſcribebantur . . . cum LEGISSET librum, qui Step. Junii Bruti nomine vindicias 
babet contra Tyrannos, & quis ſub eo nomine lateret author AVIDISSIME cuperet ſcire, 
Poſt deluſas OmNnes explorationes, non putavit compendioſiore via pervenire POSSE ad ejus 
rei quam inquirebat notitiam, quam indicio Goulartii, quem NIHIL LATERE CREDEBAT 


ebrum que typis evulgabantur. Ad Goulartium MITT1T qui ab eo rem edoceretur, Auto- 
 grapbum authoris viderat (Goulartius) & ſciebat opus eſſe Huberti Langueti, viri a ſingulari 


pietate, doctrina, prudentia celeberrimi, quod vir uluſiris . . . Philippus Mornaus Thome 
Guarino typographo tradidit excudendum & publico dedit, cum pos r AUCTORIS OBITUM 


in ſuam poteſtatem veniſſet. Quod tamen indicare DISTULIT, NE SANCTISSIMI VIRI 


MANES IMMERITO SOLLICITARENTUR, I refuted part of this falſe panegyric under 
the word GouLaRT. I will now touch the main point, and ſhew that the treatiſe in- 
titled Junius Brutus was printed before Languet's death. Bayle himſelf owns that if this 
laſt circumſtance ſhould be proved, Goulari's teſtimony would be entirely deſtroyed. 
IV. Bayle, inſtead of examining this particular thoroughly, ſuppoſes it to be fact, 
and then draws the following conſequences from it. I appears evidently from hence, 
I. That the earlieſt time that this book could have been printed was about the cloſe of the year 
1581, becauſe Languet did not die till the firſt day of October of this year. II. That every 
particular was fittitious in the title of the firft edition, the date and place where printed, 
as well as the author's name, it being feigned that the book bad been printed at Edinburgh 
in 1579. Not to mention that a preface was added to it under the editor's name, 10 which 
he aſcribes the feigned one of Conon Superantius Vaſco, and employs a falſe date both as to 
time and place, viz. from Soleurre, the firſt of January 1577. Now the foundation of 
all theſe antedates is the teſtimony of Simon Goulart, who affirms that this book was 
not printed till after Languet's death. But I will here refute the ſuppoſition of all theſe 
3 and will venture to aſſert that there is not the leaſt ſhadow of truth in 
chem. | 
V. It is certain that the book in queſtion was written during the courſe of the year 1575 
and finiſhed in 1576. This appears from ſeveral paſſages in the ſame Roo: For 
2 INItance, 


Book of JUNIUS BRUTUS. 


inſtance, the author ſpeaking in page 131 of the coronation of Henry King of Poland 
(afterwards King of France) which was in February 1574, mentions it as an incident 
that had LAT ELV happened. In regno Polonico in Henrici (ducis) Andegavenſis coronatione 
NUPER admodum Sc. | 3 Ni g 
VI. Conſequently there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that Cono's preface (Bayle calls him 
falſely Conon) Superantius, of 1 January 1577 is antedated, ſince it is expreſly ſaid; that 
the author had taken a reſolution to write his book about two years before, circiter ab 
hinc biennium, and that he had ſince applied himſelf to it with great aſſiduity, magnis 
laboribus ſtudiiſque. It is plain that theſe dates mutually confirm each other. And in- 
deed, what reaſon could there be for antedating this preface, and not putting the year 1579 
as the date in which the treatiſe in queſtion was printed? But here it will be objected, 
that I have the ſame difficulty to remove. I anſwer that I have not ; for the book be- 
ing finiſhed, the preface to it was drawn up, and conſequently the whole work was com- 
pleted and ready to put to preſs. But nothing is more common in the Republic of 
Letters, than to ſee manuſcripts, after they are completed, lye ſome time in the author's 


or printer's hands. I conſequently had reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the author kept his ma- 


nuſcript, though entirely finiſhed, ſome time in his own hands, either with a deſign to 
read it over at leiſure, or to read it to others, and to alter whatever they might find amiſs 
in it &c. He aſterwards ſought an opportunity of getting it privately printed &c. Now 
all theſe things require ſome time, and conſequently we ought not to wonder that the 
treatiſe in queſtion was not-publiſhed till 1579. 0. 5709: Tor 


VII. Ir was printed at Baſil 3 and Bayle, who did not know what city it was in which | 
Thomas Guarinus had ſet up his printing:houſe, is miſtaken: (Rem. B), in ſaying, that 


Paſſibly Funius Brutus was firſt printed in Lauſanne. As Iam of opinion that Goulart's 
teſtimony; ought not to be relied on in any manner, I ſhall give a new proof of the 
affair in queſtion, Mr. de la Monnoie, who had an edition of 1579, took the trouble to 


compare the initial letters with thoſe of Lilius Gyraldus, in folio, printed by Guarinus in 


gueſtion, and found exactly the ſame letters or characters in both thoſe works. This 
circumſtance, as this learned man obſerves, page 137, tom. 3. of the Menagiana, is a 
ſirong preſumption againſt Guarinus. Sek ont LAs | | 

VII. Here follows a freſh proof, that the date 1579, (that of the firſt edition), is 


the true one. In ſeveral catalogues, ſome copies of this book are dated as printed in 


1380. Thus Friſius, in his epitome of Geſner, a large volume, the printing of which 
was finiſhed at Zurich in Auguſt 1583, ſays as follows, page 766, Stephani Funii Bruti 
Celiæ vindiciæ, 8 vo Edinberge, an. Dom. 1580; To what could the difference of theſe 
dates be owing? The beſt reaſon that could be aſſigned on this occaſion is, that this trea- 
tiſe having been printed in 1579, Guarin printed a new title to it the following year 


(1580) to have the better opportunity of ſelling off the remainder of the copies, at the 


fairs where foreign traders enquire for new books. This is a new circumſtance unknown 
to Bayle, and which alſo is of uſe to prove the new date of 1380. | | 


IX. I obſerved above, that my edition is dated 1580, without the name of the place 
where printed, and yet it certainly was not printed till the year 1599. But the editor 


ſeems to have preſerved the date 1580, becauſe it was in the copy from which he made 
this new edition. The circumſtance which ſerves me as a proof on this occaſion is a 


little prolix; however, I cannot prevail upon my ſelf to omit it, and indeed it is cu- 


rious enough. The copy which 1 made uſe of five or ſix years ago, in making m 


remarks on Bayle's Diſſertation, was lent me by the late Mr. Aubert, whoſe Library 


purchaſed by the Provoſt of the Merchants, and the Echevins of Lyons, is now expoſed 


to public view. This copy is prefixed to a collection publiſhed at Monbelliard in : 


1599, by John Nicholas Stoup, a Phyſician and Profeſſor at Baſil, whole article is given 
in Bayle under the word STOUPPA. | Page 222 of this Collection, and on the back 
of the page wherein the verſes, in honour of the Vindiciæ, conclude, begins another work 
of the ſame nature intitled, De Jure Magiſtratuum in ſubditos, & officio ſubditorum erga 
magiſtratus. Tractatus brevis & perſpicuus his turbulentis temporibus, utrique ordini ap- 
_ prime neceſſarius. i. e. The rights of Governors or Magiſtrates over ſubjects, and 


the duty of ſubjects to governors. A treatiſe written with conciſeneſs and perſpicuity, 


and of great uſe to both thoſe orders of men in theſe troubleſome times.” It ends at 


page 326. Bayle ſpeaks of it num. 12. and I will refute, in its proper place, what he 


there ſays of it. Next comes in this collection of Stoup, but in another letter, and with 
a title, Nicolai Machiavelli Florentini, de officio Viri principis. Una cum ſcriptis Machi- 


avello contrariis, de Principium Virorum Poteſtate Officioque contra Tyrannos. Omnia de 


novo emendata. Montiſbelgardi, M.D.XCIX. i. e. The Duty of a Prince, by Ni- 
« cholas Machiavel a Florentine; together with the pieces written in oppoſition to Ma- 
« chiavel, concerning the power and duty of Princes againſt tyrants. The whole re- 
„ viſed and corrected. Monbelliard 1599.” The treatiſe of Machiavel conſiſts of 153 
pages, and is followed by ſome other ſmall pieces of no great conſequence, to page 210 
which is the laſt, Stoup the editor aſcribes this collect ion to his old friend Andrew 

Lymvicus. His dedication is dated at Baſil January the iſt 1599 3 and he ſubſcribes, 
Joan. Nicol, Stupanus Profeſſor Medicine ordinarius in Academia Baſilienſi. 1. e.“ John 
Nicholas Stupanus, ordinary Profeſſor of Phyſic, in the Univerſity of Baſil” A 
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remarkable particular in this dedication is, that Stoup ſays there, that being deſirous of 
acquainting his readers with whatever might be ſaid pro and con, with regard to the 
monarchic ſtate, he had collected theſe ſeveral pieces, which he publiſhed in the volume 
in queſtion in 1599; that he had collected, I ſay, all theſe pieces near twenty years be- 
fore, ante ams circiter vixinti. Here then we have a circumſtance which may be con- 
ſidered as certain, viz. that Stoup, who was in Baſil before the year 1578; had there 
made his collection of pieces as early as the year 1580, and had thoughts of publiſhing 
it that very year. This prompts me to ſuppoſe, that the only reaſon why he dated the 
Vindiciæ in 1580, was, becauſe the copy he had poſſeſſed and reviſed the ſame year, in 


order to put it into his collection, bore that date. Hotman, cited by Bayle in remark 
[A] of the article STOUPPA, declared, in 1580, that Stoup was then printing, in Baſil, 
Ibe deteſtable works of Macbiavel, which be had tranſlated into Latin, We can ſcarce 
doubt but that this relates to the particular mentioned above; I mean, that Hotman 


being told that Stoup intended to give the collection in queſtion, wherein the Vindiciæ 
were joined to Machiavel's book, exclaimed againſt him on that occaſion, merely be- 
cauſe of the Prince of the laſt mentioned author. In all probability this was the cauſe 
why Stoup met with obſtacles, and was obliged to ſuſpend the impreſſion of his collec- 


tion, during twenty years or thereabouts; and that even after that time, he had not an 
opportunity of printing it at Baſil, and was therefore forced to ſend it to Monbelliard. 


y the way, the Bookbinder might poſſibly have bound that as the firſt part, (in 


the collection in queſtion) which ought to be the ſecond, and which contains the Vindicie, 


and the treatiſe de Jure Magiſtratuum, which are properly the only two pieces in this 
collection that are wrote againſt Machiavel's Prinſdſemmme . 
What aſſertions ſoever may be advanced againſt theſe particulars, I ſhall always have 


a right to prove, by theſe very particulars, that Stoup had, as early as the year 1580, 


a copy of the Vindicia; and conſequently that this book was not printed after Languet's 
death, viz. the iſt of October 1581. | m.... Cote SE OP" FLIRT HITO.3 
X. A French tranſlation of the Vindiciæ was publiſhed as early as the year 1581, 


which Bayle ſuppoſes, num. 1. I have now before me that book, which is in an 
octavo form; contains 260 pages; dated MDLXXXI, but without either the Printer's 


name, or the place where printed. The title is: De la purſſance legitime du Prince fur & 
le peuple ſur le Prince, Traite tres utile & digne de lecture en ce temps, eſcrit en Latin par 


Eſtienne Funius Brutus, & nouvellement traduit en Frangois, i, e. Concerning the lawful 
power of the Prince over the people, and of the people over the Prince, a very uſe- 


« ful treatiſe, and fit to be peruſed at this juncture, written in Latin by Stephen Junius 


« Brutus, and newly tranſlated into French.” The lateſt 'time that du Verdier had a 
copy of it was in 1582, and he mentioned it in his Brbliatheque Frangoiſe, by obſerving 
that it was of a Calviniſtic caſt, and had been printed at Geneva by Francis Stephens. 


This date (1581) may be looked upon as a very certain proof, that the original, I mean 
the Latin work, was not printed, as Goulart declared, after Languet's death, which 


happened the xft of October 158 1. It is pretty ſurpriſing that a critic of Bayle's pene- 


tration ſhould not have obſerved the force of this proof, or have concealed it. He al- 
lows (num. 4. abovementioned) that it follows evidently, from Goulart's words, that the 


book in queſtion could not have been printed before the cloſe of the year 1581. He 
was in the right to ſay ſo; and he ought even to have ſaid, that it was not morally 
| poſſible it could have been printed before the cloſe of the year 138 1; for, in ſhort, he 
would have been forced to acknowledge or ſuppoſe the following circumſtances. Lan- 


guet died the firſt of October 1581 (according to others, the laſt day of September, but 
this difference is of no importance.) It muſt have been ſome time before the manu- 
ſcript of the Vindiciæ, which was found among Languet's papers, could get from 


Antwerp, where Languet died, into Philip de Mornai's hands. De Mornai muſt have 


ſpent ſome time in reading this manuſcript, for him to digeft it fully, and to write a 
Preface to it. Mornai reſolved to ſend this manuſcript to Guarinus in Baſil, which alſo 
muſt take up ſome time, as likewiſe for Guarinus to print the work, which conſiſted of 
about ten ſheets. Now if we ſuppoſe that all this was done in leſs than three months, 
this would certainly be ſuppoſing an improbable thing. However, let us allow Bayle 


all this, yet this will not be half the time neceſſary, according to Bayle's ſuppoſition of 


antedates, For all this being ſuppoſed, it would have been neceſſary for Bayle to have 
enquired, and to have told us, in what manner this book, thus printed about the cloſe 
of the year 1581, had been peruſed, and judged to be a very good piece, by ſome 
perſon who then tranſlated it, tranſcribed his copy for the preſs, and the whole with ſuch 
prodigious diſpatch, that the tranſlation in queſtion had been completed, tranſcribed, 
ſent to the Printer, finiſhed at preſs, and expoſed to ſale before the cloſe of the fame 
year 1581. Once more, how could Bayle ſuppoſe all theſe parciculars, without giving 
the leaſt attention to what he was doing ? Farther, did he imagine that the tranſlator, 
and his bookſeller Stephens, were in the ſecret of the antedate ; and that, inſtead of 
putting 1582, the true date of the tranſlation, they had anticipated a year, and falſely 


put 1581? It then would have been a particular highly worthy of Bayle's curioſity, to 


examine the cui bono of this antedating a year. I conſequently had reaſon to ſay, that 
there is not the leaſt ſhadow of truth in all theſe. antedates. 
2 3 | Obſerve, 
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- "Obſerve, on the contrary, how connected all the dates are which 1 fuppoſed;” or-ra: 
ther proved, on my fide of the argument. The work, begun in 1575, 18 Wrote and 
completed in about two years, that is, at the cloſe of the year 1576. Fhe preface to 
it is dated the iſt of January 1577. It is printed in 1379, and is republiſhed with a 
new title dated 1580. Stoup, who by this time had got a copy of it, reſi Ives, the ſame 
year 1580, to make a collection in which he intended to inſert it, in order to give t 
pro and con in one and the ſame volume. And now ſome cettain perſon approves this 
book, tranſlates it into French, and publiſhes his verſion in 138 f. All the e dates na- 
turally confirm one another, and nothing appears in them but what follows very naturally, 
On the (contrary, we mult abſolutely deſtrby all theſe dates, and the incidents on whick 
they are grounded, to follow the ſyſtem of the antedates, *firſt laid down by Bayle, and 
merely the effect of caprice. —_ . e e,, 
XI, But here Bayle would anſwer, that all theſe dates, which are ſo well connected, are 
inconſiſtent with Goulart's relation. That is very true. Conſequently, will it be fa 
all theſe dates are falſe. But I anſwer, they are not. The only true and rational Tins 
quence is this, conſequently Goulart's relation ought to be rejected. And indeed, to re- 
turn to Bayle's antedates, of what ſervice could they be'with regard to the edition of the 
Vindiciæ? The uſe of antedating, on certain occaſions, is very manifeſt, For inſtance, 
the treatiſe de Jure Magiſtratuum was antedated about twenty five years, in ſome editi- 
ons, as I ſhall obſerve below, num. 33. This puzzled the readers ſo much, that they 
imagined it would be impoſſible for them to diſcover the authors, &c. But, on the 
preſent occaſion, what uſe would there have been of theſe antedates. The deſign, ſays 
Bayle, was to ſcreen Languet, and prevent any perſon from ſuſpecting that the work 
was wrote by him. But in this caſe, the true way of obtaining this end would have 
been to give the exact date both of the edition and of the preface, by putting, for in- 
ſtance, the year 1582 or 1583, Every redder would have faid, the author is living, the 
year in which his work is publiſhed, as is manifeſt from his preface. But Languet died 
In 1581, and confequently he did not write the book in queſtion. I am of opinion, 
after the proofs I have here given, that no perſon will take it into his head to declare in 
favour of Bayle's antedates. But if they are falſe, as cannot be rationally doubted, 
then, according to Bayle's confeſſion, Goulart's teſtimony would be entirely deſtroyed ; that 
is likewiſe, according to Bayle, 7he moſt authentic piece extant, with regard 1o the hiſtori- 
= ſyſtem of Funius Brutus, when that piece is aſcribed to Languet. To proceed 
macher. 5 8 : 3 
XII. Bayle did not take care to aſſure himſelf, that Goulart's teſtimony was exactly 
true, as related by Tronchin. Panegyriſts are apt to flouriſh ſo much on a word or 
two of truth, that credit ought very ſeldom to be given to them. I therefore queſtion 
whether Goulart ever knew or told the particular in queſtion, as related by Tronchin, 
I will even preſume that Tronchin ſpoke only on hearſay, which he ſuited in the beſt 
manner he could to his purpoſe, After ſaying that Henry III ſent a meſſenger purpoſely 
to Goulart (a circumſtance no ways probable) he adds, that Goulart, who knew the 
whole ſecret of this affair, would not reveal it yet, indicare diftulit ; after this he gives 
the following impertinent reaſon; as I will venture to call it, leſt the aſhes of this moſt 
holy man could be unjuſtly. diſturbed, e viri ſanctiſſimi vianes immeritò ſollicitarentur. 
But what could Languet dread from the anger of Henry III, as the former had been 
dead ſome years, and that too in a foreign country? But to paſs over this, J inſiſt on 
the word diſtulit. Bayle has interpreted this after his uſual manner; but he makes 
Tronchin ſay the very contrary to what he meant. Golart, ſays Bayle, in order that 
he might not expoſe the parties concerned to any danger, did not then ſpeak out Sc. which | 
is ſuppoſing that Goulart ome afterwards, and did not always conceal that particular. | | : 
And indeed, reaſon naturally ſuggeſts, that in a very ſhort time, at leaſt after the death 
of Henry III which happened in 1589, there could no longer be any danger in publiſh- 
ing the whole incident, in the manner related by Tronchin. Nevertheleſs, we may | 
take it for granted, that Goulart never revealed it to any perſon. This, in my opinion, | 
is an indiſputable proof, that Goulart himſelf was not acquainted with this incident 
and that the ſeveral circumſtances, which Tronchin thought proper to add to it, to ſet off 
Goulart, his hero, are ſo many panegyrical falſities. Pleaſe to obſerve, that the book in | 
queſtion was firſt aſcribed to 1 afterwards to Beza, and. at laſt to du Pleſſis RT I 
Mornai, to whom d*Aubigne firſt aſcribed it in 1616. We do not know of any perſon, . 1 
who aſcribed it to Languet, before the ſaid d*Aubigne in 1626, and this too he did, that 0 
year, in a very uncertain manner. From this time, till Goulart's death, or rather till 9 
Goulart's funeral oration ſpoken by Tronchin, no perſon, at leaſt that we know of, 4 
makes any mention of Hubert Languet. This Bayle owns. It is on this account, that, J 
employing an expreſſion, for which he ought to have had greater reverence (a fault we 
frequently meet with in his Dictionary) he ſays, in the ſame num. 8. It was upon the . 
DEATH of Simon Goulart, that the ſeals were taken off, as it were, and the myſtery fully | : 
laid open, Bur how was it poſſible for a critic of his rank, not to refle& once on the : 
more than forty five years of ſilence, which preceded the pretended unfolding of this 
ſecret ? Strange ! fure, to think that Goulart ſhould have concealed, during almoſt half 
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a Century, an incident, which it is ſuppoſed he knew from the ſource? an incident upon 
whom ſo many perſons publiſhed. their, reflections after ſo long an interval of years? 
Was he ſtill afraid, above forty. five years after Languet's death, that his manes would 
be diſturbed, and his aſhes be moved ? Ne viri ſandtiſimi manes immerits ſollicitarentur ? 
Theſe are Tronchin's words. 5 „ 
XIII. Methinks Bayle has not obſerved the rules of ſound criticiſm, when he inſiſted 


Jo much on Tronchin's teſtimony, and fo little on that of Grotius. See Bayle's num. 7. 
where he quotes Grotius's words. The laſt mentioned author expreſſes himſelf, as though 


he was entirely certain of what he related. Farther, if he makes a compariſon between 
Grotius and Tronchin, who was pretty near of the ſame age 3 the former was not infe- 
rior to the latter, either in learning or judgment, nor had leſs correſpondence with the 


| Literati, Why then does Bayle lay ſo much ſtreſs on Tronchin's teſtimony, and fo little 


on that of Grotius ? 19075 | 9 „ 
Grotius, will it be objected, has indeed affirmed, in the moſt poſitive terms, that du 
Pleſſis Mornai wrote the Vindiciæ, but he does not ſay who it was that told him ſo. I grant 


it: but is there not the ſame defect in Tronchin's teſtimony? Does the latter inform us 


who it was, that told him the particular he relates concerning Goulart and Languet? 

XIV. In my opinion, the . from d' Aubignẽ, quoted by Bayle, num. 4. are 
more in favour of thoſe who aſcribe the work in queſtion to du Pleſſis, than of ſuch as 
aſcribe it to Languet. Bayle is of a quite different opinion, but I do not agree with 


him in it. D' Aubignẽ, ſpeaking of Junius Brutus, ſays z A French Gentleman, who 
is now living, conſejſea to me, THAT IT WAS WROTE BY HIM, JD” Aubigne wrote 


thus in 1616. Bayle confeſſes that, on this teſtimony, there is .great reaſon to 
aſcribe the book in queſtion to du Pleſſis. But he pretends that this teſtimony 
was no ways valid, after d'Aubigne had added this corrective, in the new e- 
dition of his hiftory, publiſhed by him in 1626, But it was found at laſt, that 
he was only the editor, it having been depoſited with him by Hubert Languet. D' Au- 
bigne expreſſes himſelf thus, tom. 1. column 124. In tom. 2, col. 670. he repeats 
pretty nearly the ſame words. Another book, ſays he, was publiſhed, intitled Junius 
Brutus, owNED by a learned Gentleman of the Kingdom. Since this the true author of it 
has been known, viz. Humbert Languet (Hubert Languet.) Bayle makes the following 
reflection on theſe two paſſages.  D*Aubigne, ſays he, num. 5. was very much in the 
wrong to leave, in his laſt edition, what be had ſaid in the firſt, {ar ſince he afterwards 

ut this reflection does 
not appear to me very juſt. D* Aubigne, indeed, was very much to blame in not ex- 
preſſing himſelf more clearly ; and for having joined together two incidents, that ſeem 
incompatible, nay deſtructive of one another. He would have removed the difficulty, 
had he told us where it was that he was informed afterwards, that the treatiſe in queſtion 
was wrote by Languet, and that du Pleſſis was only the editor on that occaſion. How- 
ever, he was not in the wrong to join together theſe circumſtances, which he judged to 


be . true, and the ſecond whereof is no ways inconſiſtent with the firſt. 
— 4. # 


One point, which Bayle ought to have examined, becauſe it is of very great 
conſequence is, to know of whom, and by what way, d'Aubigne had been informed, 
that Languet was author of the work, and du Pleſſis only the editor of it. Had du 
Pleſſis himſelf informed d'Aubigne of it, this would greatly leſſen the force of the 
proof borrowed from the confeſſion of the ſame du Pleſſis, to ſuppoſe him author of 


the treatiſe in queſtion. But if, on the contrary, it was not he, but ſome other perſon 


. who told this particular to d'Aubigne ; du Pleſſis's declaration ſubſiſts, and conſequently 


the proof drawn from it, to maintain that the treatiſe of Junius Brutus was wrote by. 


him, continues in its full force, | 1 

After reflecting on d'Aubigne's words, I am entirely perſuaded, that it was not du 
Pleſſis himſelf, who told him the circumſtances he inſerted, concerning Languet, in the 
ſecond edition; he continuing to aſſert there, in the moſt poſitive terms, that du Pleſſis 
had owned to him that he was author of this work, It is not morally poſſible, that he 
would have perſiſted in ſaying this, had he afterwards been told by du Pleſſis 
himſelf, that he had been only the editor of it. Farther, ſince he once told what 
he had heard du Pleſſis ſay at one time, would he not have mentioned him, in 
relating a quite contrary circumſtance, which he allo had been told by du Pleſſis on 
another occaſion ? 7 | | 

XVI. But as d Aubigne afterwards publiſhed the truth of the matter, he could not leave 
His words in their firſt ſtate, without making du Pleſſis Mornai paſs for @ lying plagiary. 
Such negligences in not recolletting himſelf, when very poſſibly bis memory Sc. D' Aubigne 
does not ſeem to me guilty of the negligence, for which Bayle cenſures him on this occa- 
ſion. Had d' Aubigne declared in one part of his hiſtory, that the book was wrote by 
du Pleſſis; and affirmed, in another * of it, that he was only the editor, he might 
Juſtly have been charged with want of memory &c. but as he mentions theſe two parti- 
culars, in the ſame place, he cannot be charged with want of memory. Here it will 
be ſaid, that he makes du Pleſſis a liar, and not only a liar, but a plagiary alſo. I an- 
ſwer, that this is a conſequence, that ought not to be aſcribed to him, ſince he does not 
ſeem to have made any ſuch, He declared all he knew, and went no . His 
* | | relation 
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relation amounted to this. I is ſaid that Hubert 38 wrote the Vindiciæ, and that 
du Pleſſis was only the editor © of | that treatiſe; and of tbis pretiy good proofs are given. 
Nevertheleſs du Pleſſis himſelf aſſured me that he bimſelf wrote this work. D' Aubigne 
did not proceed farther into the conſequences, which might be drawn from theſe two cir- 
cumfſtances.: oy | | : E ens 


XVII. The reſult of che whole is, that the proofs Which aſcribe the work to du 


Pleſſis, (though Bayle contemns them as being of no weight) are much ſtronger than 
thoſe, which prompted him to aſcribe it to Languet. NM 


* 


When a book is anonymous or pſeudonymous, and that a perſon - owns himſelf to be 


author of it, the public have juſt reaſon to aſſert the perſon in queſtion is really author of 
it, unleſs it could be proved that he aſcribes it falſely to himſelf, or that ſuch perſon was 
well known to be a great liar,” and conſequently unworthy of being believed. But du 
Pleſſis declared himſelf author of the Vindiciæ. This book, ſaid d'Aubigne in 1616, is 
owned by one of the moſt learned Gentlemen in the Kingdom. This expreſſion ſhews, that 
du Pleſſis did not conceal himſelf, when he mentioned this in confidence to his friends, 
and that he did not ſcruple to own himſelf to be author of this work. Grotius's words, 
tranſcribed by Bayle, num. 7. prove well enough the ſame circumſtance. I think, 
fays Grotius, I have wrote that Philip de Mornai is author of this book (Junius Brutus). 
This thing is known to MANY PERSONS. D*Aubigne was one of the perſons to whom 
du Pleſſis told this particular. He owned to me, ſays d'Aubigne, that he wrote this piece. 
Can any thing be more expreſs than this? Beſides, Bayle himſelf ſays, this was repreſenting 
du Mornai to all Europe as a har, who decks himſelf with borrowed feathers, a circum- 
ſtance that will never be believed by thoſe who reflect on the virtue, and the glory he had 
acquired. 1 SIE e el Ft | 
Confoquindy, there is the juſteſt reaſon to ſuppoſe, that du Mornai was really the 
author of the work in queſtion. Ee 8 
What could Bayle have anſwered to this argument? He confeſſed that if it could once 
be proved, that the book in queſtion had been wrote before Languet's death, the moſt 
authentic proof to aſcribe it to Languet, would be of no value. The conſequence of 
this is, that he would have had no farther proof to deprive du Mornai of this book in 
order to aſcribe it to Languet, ſince I proved it above; and I will venture to ſay very 
clearly, that Languet was living when the book in queſtion was printed. | 


XVIII. D' Aubigné himſelf, will it be objected, changed his opinion, and after hav- 


ing long imagined that this treatiſe had been wrote by du Pleſſis, he at laſt diſcovered 
that he was miſtaken. To this I ſhall anſwer in few words, that it matters little whether 
d*Aubigne changed his opinion or not. It is enough for my purpoſe, that, in thoſe very 
Places in his book, from which it may be infered that he had changed his opinion, and taken 


the book from du Pleſſis to give it to Languet, he perſiſts in aſſerting, that du Mornat 
owned himſelf to be the author of this book, and owned it to himſelf, If once it 


plainly appears, that it was not du Pleſſis himſelf who obliged d' Aubigne to change his 
opinion, ſuch a change proves nothing. Some perſons whom he does not name might 
have told him, that Languet was author of the book, and he believed them; but we 
cannot ſay whether their proofs amount to a demonſtration, or whether they are other- 
wiſe. It is plain, as I before obſerved, that when a man of honour declares himſelf au- 
thor of a book, that was publiſhed either anonymous, or under a falſe name; ſuch a 
| Perſon ought to be credited, except the ſtrongeſt proofs poſſible could be given that he 
tells a falſity. The reaſon of this is, the circumſtance is of ſuch a nature, that it is 
impoſſible for him to be miſtaken, and that if he tells a falſity on that occaſion, he muſt 
be a man of no honour, an impoſtor. RK CO VG 
XIX. Bayle perhaps imagined, that he could weaken my proof by the turn he gives 
to the confeſſion of du Pleſſis, mentioned by d'Aubigne. Du Pleſſis, ſays he, num. 5. 


Had owned this book, by ſuch expreſſions as ſuit equally the author or editor of a boot; 
ſuch as, for inſtance, his owning, that he bad publiſhed the book of Junius Brutus; and 


that the public was obliged to him for that preſent ; when d' Aubigne not attending ſujfici- 


ently to this, imagined thoſe expreſſions to ſignify, that du Pleſſis had wrote that book Sc. 
But this 1s an evaſion, an ingenious one indeed, but no ways amounting to a proof, It 
would be of ſome weight, had d'Aubigne been told by du Pleſſis himſelf that Languet 


was author of this book, and that himſelf (du Pleſſis) was only the editor of it. But 


ſince Aubigne, in thoſe very places where he ſays, that it was at laſt found that du 
Pleſſis having been intruſted with the manuſcript by Languet, had publiſhed it &c, repeats 
what he had affirmed ten years before, that du Pleſſis had owned to him that he was 


author of this book, we may be ſure that du Pleſſis had never mentioned Languet to him, 


and that he called himſelf the author, not the editor of that work. Now as du Pleſſis 
declared this, we mult either believe him, or conſider him as an impoſtor. Obſerve, 
that we have reaſon to believe, that d'Aubigne, not knowing who was author of Junius 
Brutus, had deſired du Mornai to inform him of that matter. A certain circumſtance is, 
that they had diſcourſed together about it. Poſſibly all d'Aubignẽ knew concerning this 
book was, that the public had long aſcribed it to Hotman. If we ſuppoſe that Hubert 


Languet, author of the book in queſtion, had entruſted it with du Pleſſis, in order for 


him to get it printed at a proper opportunity, and that du Pleſſis had really procured that 
4 | edition, 
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edition, Mornai would certainly have ſaid theſe two things to him, that Languet 
author of this work, and that himſelf (du Pleſſis) was only the. editor on that occaſion, 
But if we ſuppoſe that du Pleſſis had related the affair in this manner, it was ſcarce poſſi- 
ble for d' Aubignẽ to have miſtook him. Conſequently, ſince d' Aubigne, without once 
mentioning Languet, affirmed, in 1616, that du Pleſſis owned this work, and declared 


himſelf to be the author of it, this plainly ſhews thiat du Pleſſis had not mentioned 


Languet to him, but had only owned himſelf to be the author of this work, when they 
diſcourſed together about it. | N adit 7 05 lol toc 
XX. But what would you ſay (will it be objected) to a critic who ſhould declare, 
that it was du Pleſſis himſelf who undeceived d' Aubignẽ? I. I ſhould deſire to have 
this proved. II. Though a tolerable good one ſhould be produced, I yet ſhould not 
conſider my argument as of no force. When a perſon ſays both pro and con on the ſame 
ſubject, in which it is impoſſible for him to be miſtaken, his teſtimony can never be de- 
ciſive, - One nevertheleſs may diſcover with ſome probability, whether he tells an untruth 
in affirming or in denying. Let us ſuppoſe then what is objected here, viz. that Mornai 
had at firſt, and during a certain time, owned the Vindiciæ; and that afterwards, and in 


other circumſtances, he had diſowned that work, and declared it to be Languet's, in my 


opinion we ought to give credit to his affirmation rather than to his denial. The reaſon 
of this is, we cannot eaſily gueſs what motive could prompt him to declare himfelf au- 


| thor of ſuch book, unleſs he really was ſo; but that, on the contrary, we may figure 


to our ſelves that he might have very powerful motives to deny his being author of that 


work, though it really had been written by him. I can eaſily conceive, that du Pleſſis 
Mornai having wrote this book, concealed this circumſtance a long time; but that after- 
wards, and at a time when this work was in ſome meaſure forgot, he confidently owned 


to his friends that he had wrote it, and yet, at the ſame time, that he did not care all 
the world ſhould know this circumſtance. He was a French man, and in the ſervice of 


his-Gallic Majeſty 3 and he had jult reaſon to fear his being diſgraced at Court, in caſe 
he ſhould be known to be author of this work, which quite annihilates the monarchic 


power of our Kings; and excites ſubjects to rebel, and even to cut off a Prince, if once 


they take it into their heads to ſuppoſe that he is become an enemy to God, becauſe he 
perſecutes their Religion. This moſt certainly was capable of making a very ſtrong 


impreſſion on a Calviniſt, who had an employment in the Government; ſince, ſhould 


ſuch a particular be once diſcovered, it would have been ſcarce poſſible for him not to 


be conſidered as a perſon who was not to be truſted, and conſequently it was a thouſand 
to one but he would have loſt the Prince's favour. If therefore there was a neceſſity of 
declaring, that du Pleſſis aſſerted a falſity, it would be much more natural to affirm, 
that it was rather in diſowning than acknowledging the wo,rxæ. gl e 


. 


XXI. I do not know, would Bayle perhaps have ſaid to me, that the treatiſe intitled 


5 Junius Brutus made much noiſe, except upon its firſt JON. Did many people 


ſpeak much about this work, when d'Aubigne, in 1616, informed the public that du 
Pleſſis, whom he hinted at but without naming him, was the author of it? To this I 
anſwer, that this book had made a noiſe not long before. In 1614, a large work was 


_ publiſhed under the following title, which 1 ſhall almoſt tranſcribe, though it be of ſome 


length. La Defence de la Monarchie Frangoiſe, '& autres Monarchies, contre les dtteſta- 


_ bles & extcrables maximes d' Eſtat des Miniſtres Calviniſtes, par eux miſes en Iumiere en 
1581. ſous le nom d' EsTIEN NE JuN1us BRuTvus, & de nouveau publites en 1611. par 


Louys de Mayerne Turquet Calviniſte, ſous le titre de la Monarchie Ariſtodemocratique. 
On Pon peut voir la reponſe à tous les argumens dont ſe ſont ſervis tous les Autheurs de 
ſeditions . . . . on tout le Livre de Junius Brutus eſt fidelement raporte, & refuts mot à 
mot. Item. . . On verra, que tous les Miniftres Calviniſtes des Pan 1562, demeurent 
convaincus par leur propre confeſſion avoir enſcignè & fait pratiquer toutes les maximes 
d'iceluy Brutus, Par M. F.Bagricave, Dotteur en Theologie, Chanoine Penitencier en 
P Egliſe Metropolitaine & Official en l' Arcbeveſchè de Thoulouſe, i. e. The Defence of 


the French Monarchy, as well as thoſe of other Nations, againſt the deteſtable and 
* execrable ſtate maxims of the Calviniſt Miniſters, publiſhed by them in 1581, under 


« the name of STEyHAwnus Jun1us BRurus, and publiſhed anew in 1611, by Lewis 
C de Mayerne Turquet, a Calviniſt, under the title of the Ariſtodemocratic Monar- 
% chy: in which all the anſwers employed by thoſe who ſtir up inſurrections are an- 
«© ſwered . . . . and wherein the entire book of Junius Brutus is faithfully quoted, and 
<< refuted word by word. Alſo . . . Therein will appear that all the Calviniſt Mi- 
<< niſters, as early as 1562, are convicted by their own confeſſion, of having taught and 
c practiſed all the maxims of the ſaid Brutus. By M. J. Baricave, Doctor of Divinity, 
<< Canon Penitentiary in the metropolitan Church, and Official in the Archbiſhopric of 

„% Toulouſe,” Printed in the fame City in 1614, in 4to, and conſiſting of 987 pages. 
There are two dedications to this book, to Lewis XIII, and to the Queen Mother &c. 
The treatiſe intitled Junius Brutus is wholly inſerted in it, the preface excepted, but not 
in its natural order, Baricave giving extracts of it, to which he ſubjoins a refutation. 
This author obſerves, among other particulars, that it was wrong in people to imagine, 
that the deteſtable murtherers of Kings had imbibed their principles in certain Latin 
books, the copies of which are very rare in France, He affirms that theſe accuried 
| 4 maxims 


Book of JUNAUS BRUTUS. 


over the whole Kingdom, and had infected multitudes &c. Grotius, quoted in 


” 


75 7, makes the like reflection. Hence we may naturally gueſs the reaſop, why..du 


Pleſſis, did not care to paſs for the author, of ſuch a work. From. this title of Barjcave's 
book, I imagined, during ſome time, that that of Lewis Turquet, Sieur de MA Y- 
ERNE, was but a new edition of the tranſlation of Junius Brutus, but meeting at laſt 
with the Ariſtodemocratical Monarchy, I found that the two pięces in queſtion. were, widely 
different. I do not know whether I ſhall have opportunity to correct what J ſaid on 
this ſubject, under the word MA YERNE. But however it may be, this may ſerve as 


a corrective. 


XXII. Bayle imagines that it was du Pleſſis Mornai, who, as editor of the Pindicie, 


wrote the preface under the fictitious name of Cono Superantius. But I, on the contrary, 
am of opinion that Languet wrote this preface, and that he therein hints at the author 
in ſuch a manner as exactly ſuits du Pleſſis. It will be abſolutely neceſſary for me to 
quote a long extract of this preface, which runs as follows, . Diſcourſing about two 
“ years ſince (1575) (fays the author of it) concerning the calamities of France, with 
4 Brutus, a Gentleman of great learning and wiſdom ; and both of us having obſerved many 
c things with reſpect to their cauſe, their origin, and progreſs, we proceeded fo far, 
<< that we imagined the peruſal of Machiavel's writings, excited many to diſturb the peace 
« of governments &c. Cum de Galliæ calamitatibus, mibi multus cam Bruto, erudito, 
« prudente, nobilique viro ſermo eſſet circiter ab hinc biennium (1575) & aliro citrogue non 


pauca de earum originibus, cauſſis, initiis & progreſſibus percurriſſemus, eo: tandem ventum 


eſt, ut, inter cetera, ſtudio librorum Machiavelli, maxime crederemus acui quorundam in- 
genia, quo artes perlurbaudi Rempublicam ex eorum audtoritate, qui eam regunt, amplec- 


terentur. Hence theſe two perſons imagined, that it would be uſetul, and even neceſſary, 


to refute the monarchic principles of Machiavel, and to reduce to their juſt limits the 
power of Princes, and the rights of the people who are ſubject to them; Principum 
imperium, &c. jus populorum qui eis ſubſunt. One of them undertook. this province, 
ſpent about two years in it, and after ſent it to his friend for his peruſal, and the latter 


drew up the preface, in which, it is faid, that the author had at laſt ſent to the editor 


the book of thoſe queſtions, in which the principles in queſtion were proved and ex- 
plained, in order that he (the editor) might read, and give his opinion concerning them. 


He declares that Junius Brutus, who had gef more at heart than the public wel- 
f 


fare, and the advancement oſ the Chriſtian Re 


followers of Machiavel, and at the ſame time does not doubt, but that ſome of theſe, or 


the ſlaves of tyrants, would - inveigh againſt Junius Brutus; but (obſerves the editor) 


what does a perſon of his magnanimous ſpirit value their menaces? Mibi deinde harum 
queſtionum librum, in quibus hæc principia continentur, atque probantur & exponuntur 
miſit, quo eas ipſe legerem, & ſententiam de bis meam ſignificarem. Præclare equidem Ju- 
nius Brulus, qui nibil antiquius habuit,, quam ut has queſtiones, publici commodi gratia, 
Chriſtianeque Religionts ſarta tetia tuendi cauſſa, magmis laboribus ſtudiiſque perficeret. 
Eas ego . . . Machiavellianis , . . opponi poſſe cenſeo . . . Tamelſi autem Machiavelli- 
anos quoſdam, vel Tyrannorum mancipia, in Junium inſurreturos non abs re ſuſpicor . 


ion, had taken great pains in this 
work. The editor thinks that they will very well combat the arguments urged by the 


* 
: 


quid eorum was Brutus, vir magnanimus . curet ? . . Ad hunc ergo modum diſcuſſis 
illis noſtris queſtionibus, dilucide neceſſarioque conſequitur Sc. I ſhall make ſome remarks 


on this head. I. What the author of this preface ſays here, on the ſubject that gave oc- 


caſion to the writing of this book, and how the author had ſent it to him &c. evidently 
confirms what I obſerved above, that this preface has not a fictitious date to it; bur 


that the words which Tronchin puts into Goulart's mouth are ſo falſe, viz. that the MS. ef 
this work, after Languer's death, came into du Pleſſis's hands. For, in ſhort, we have 
no reaſon to ſuppoſe another falſity on this occaſion, ſince there was no neceſſity for it, 


nor could the leaſt benefit accrue from ſuch an untruth. Writers ſeldom lie out of mere 
whim, and without having ſome motive for it, Had the editor declared, that this MS. 


fell into his hands after the author's death, whereas he affirms that the author himſelf 


ſent it him in his life-time, this could not have contributed either to diſcover or conceal 


the real author, II. The author is here hinted at as the editor's friend, as a man of 
learning, and a brave man, one who did not value how greatly ſoever he might exal- 
perate thoſe who did not approve of his work. Cum Bruto erudilo, prudente, Cc. 
Quid eorum iras Brutus vIR MAGNANIMUS CURET? I am greatly miſtaken, if theſe 
characteriſtics ſeem to denote du Pleſſis Mornai rather than Languet; and do not 
did not much better ſuit Languet to ſpeak in this manner of du Pleſlis, than the latter 


of Languet. III. Barclay, in his treatiſe de Regno & Regali poteftate Sc. printed in 


1600, aſſerts, page 216, that the author of the Yindicie wrote allo the preface; con- 
ſequently he. muſt have ſuppoſed, that whatever the author of this preface relates con- 
cerning the author of the book, as another perſon, was merely to diſguiſe the truth; 
but he gives no valid proof for this aſſertion ; for this is not one when he ſays, Autcr 
Prefationis appellat illas Spore SUAS, i. e. „ The author of the preface calls 
* theſe queſtions H 18.“ It is ſaid in the preface, at the cloſe of the paſſage oi 
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from it by me above, diſeuſſs illis nosT®18 quzftionibus, Sc. on which occaſion Barclay 
imagined that the pronoun noſtris here was the ſame as meis; but I, on the contrary 


am of opinion, that the word nofris is here underſtood in its natural ſenſe, fince the two 


perſoris, who are mentioned in the preface, had firſt debated upon theſe queſtions toge- 


ther, and that one of them afterwards examined, decided, and wrote down his thoughts, 
agreeably to the ſyſtem he hit upon. It muſt be obſerved that Languet and du Pleſſis 


were together in Paris in the year 1572, at the maſſacre on St. Bartholomew's day: they 


left France ſome time after, and met together in Germany, &c. IV. I do not doubt 


but that if the reader adds what I extracted from this preface, to what J ſaid above con- 
cerning du Pleſſiss owning himſelf to be author of this work; that the reader, I ſay, 
will believe, that it is of du Pleſſis, of whom the author of the Vindicia ſpeaks, and which 
author I take to be Languet. A* | 
XXIII. That I may not omit any thing, I ſhall take notice of two particulars that 
ſeem to favour very much the opinion of thoſe, who aſcribe the work in queſtion to 
Languet. The firſt is, that the edition of Junius Brutus very much reſembles that of 
Languet's Epiſtles, as is affirmed by Mr, de la Monnote, page 137. tom. 3. of the 
Menagiana, The ſecond is mentioned by Bayle, num. 6. viz. that ſome pages of this 
book (Junius Brutus) were ſeen at Lauſanne, in Languet's own hand, and as an author 
writes Sc. Theſe two particulars, how concluſive ſoever they may appear to be, are 
yet not enough ſo, in my opinion, to induce us to aſcribe the work in queſtion to 
Languet, and to take it from du Pleſſis. The declaration made by a man of ho- 
nour, of his being author of ſuch and ſuch a work, (as du Pleſſis did with regard 
to the Vindiciæ,) ought to be preferred to particulars which are not ſufficiently 


proved, nor even inconſiſtent with the confeſſion of the perſon who calls himſelf author 


of the work. h 

The firſt particular is no way concluſive, unleſs it be alſo proved, that the ſtyle of the 
Vindiciæ does not reſemble that of du Pleſſis, as much as it does that of Hubert Lan- 
guet. Beſides that, as Bayle owns in ſeveral places, a conformity or diſparity of. ſtyles 


s frequently a very ambiguous and very uncertain proof. 


The ſecond particular is here advanced without any very convincing proof, We are 


not told who the perſons were that faw thoſe pages Ec. Nor are we told that the perſons 


in queſtion were very certain of the truth of what they aſſerted; and whether they were 
ſo perfectly well acquainted with Languet's hand, as to be able to make a perfect judg- 
ment between it, and the pages in queſtion of the Manuſcript of the Vindiciæ. 


Tronchin ſays, that Simon Goulart had ſeen Languet's original Manuſcript 3 and notwith- 


ſtanding the falſe circumſtances which Tronchin joins to this circumſtance, one might 
conclude that Goulart, who was living at Lauſanne in 1578, had really ſeen that manu- 
ſcript there before it was ſent to Baſil, where it was printed the following year by 


Guarinus. But who was it informed Goulart, that the manuſcript was really in Hubert 


Languet's hand-writing? Farther, as the book in queſtion was printed in Baſil, how 
ſhould ſome pages of it have been left in Lauſanne, unleſs the manuſcript had been ſent 
thither after it was printed ? | Ou 
XXIV. But after all, let theſe two particulars be carried as far as poſſible, they are 
not inconſiſtent with du Pleſſis's aſſertion, who declared himſelf author of that piece. 


He compoſed and wrote it over himſelf, and perhaps Languet did not find his manu- 
ſcript correct or legible enough. The latter, to whom du Pleſſis ſent it, as appears by 
the preface, wrote it over again, read it over and over, made ſeveral alterations in it, 


and poſlibly altered the ſtyle of it very much. After this he ſhewed it to ſome friends, 


or perhaps ſent it, thus corrected by him, to the author. Theſe, will it be objected, 


are mere conjectures, and no proof is given of their validity. I own this. But when a 
perſon has proved the truth of an incident, according to the juſt laws of criticiſm, it is 
enough if he anſwers certain difficulties, in ſuch a manner as is no ways improbable, ab- 
ſurd, or incredible. I now proceed to the examination of ſome other points &c. 
XXV. Bayle, num. 4. The writer who drew up the three firſt years . . . . but had he 
peruſed d Aubignt carefully &c. The author cenſured here is Bayle himſelf, who ought 
not to have ſcrupled to own his being miſtaken &c. 1 

XXVI. Page 308 line 22. I is certain that Des Marets aſſerts, that Junius Brutus 
was a work, which no Proteſtant would defend, or had ever approved or applauded. Bayle 
overlooks this falſe aſſertion in Mareſius, at the ſame time that he refutes him on matters 
of leſs importance. See num. 34. below. | | 

XXVII. Bayle, num. 10 and 11. mentions ſuch authors as had aſcribed the Vindiciæ 
to Beza. To theſe may be added Baricave, whoſe work was publiſhed in 1614, as I 
obſerved, num. 21. He writes as follows, page 174. Why does Beza, (who, As 1T 18 
SAID, was really author of this book, publiſhed under the title of Stephanus Funius Brutus,) 
advance ſo dark and extravagant a propoſition ? The perſon, who, ſome years ſince, 
wrote the catalogue of Bibliotheca Fayana, aſcribed the Junius Brutus to Beza. Before 
him, John Albert Fabricius, in his Bibliotþeca Fayana, Part 3. printed at Wolfenbuttel 
in 1719, ſays in page 115, after one Blumberg a German, who ſeems to be a Romaniſt, 
that Beza wrote Vindicic. In page 162, imagining that the Junius Brutus was not 
the ſame piece with the Vindiciæ, he aſcribes it to Philip du Pleſſis; and afterwards, in 
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page 67. he affirms that Cono Superantius is the ſame perſon with du Pleſſis. He quotes, 
with regard to theſe two laſt particulars, Crenius de Furibus Libra. | Work 

XXVIII. In num. 11. Though I have not been able to diſcover the time in which this. 
Apology was firſt printed Sc. It was certainly in 1608. Bayle was conſe uently greatly 
miſtaken, in imagining that Morton's book, publiſhed in 1606, is a refutation of this 
work of Brereley, I mean of the Apology, which the laſt mentioned did not publiſh till 
1608. Bayle was poſſeſſed of Raynerus's verſion, and he needed but have run his eye 


over it. He would have there found, that Brereley quotes, in a great many places, ſeveral 


works which had been printed only in 1607. See pag. 98, 264, 638, &, wy 
XXIX. Ibid. pag. 1. line 34. Now as Sutcliffe's work, quoted by Brereley, is an 
anſwer to a petition 7 the Preſbyterians, and as the Bodleian Catalogue fixes the impreſſion 
of this anſwer to the year 1592. Bayle is miſtaken. He ſuppoſes but one work of 
Sutcliffe quoted by Brereley; and, he ſays, that this work of Sutcliffe's is an anſwer to 
the petition of the Preſ#yterians Sc. Brereley ſays, page 642, Sutcliffus in reſponſione 


ad ſupplicationem ſacerdotum Miſſantium, which plainly denotes a petition, not of the 
636, and elſewhere he 


Preſbyterians, but of the Romiſh Prieſts who ſay Maſs. _- 
ſays, Sutcliffus in reſponſione ad libellum quemdam ſupplicem c. And this laſt petition 
ſeems to have been made by the Preſbyterians. Hence one might very juſtly conclude, 


chat Sutcliffe anſwered two different petitions, the one made by the Preſbyterians, and 
the other by the Romaniſts. 


XXX, Ibid. line 147. J have not ſeen this work of the Biſhop of Lugon e. It is now 


before me, and I do not find that this Prelate makes, in effect, any mention of the 
Vindicie, It is alſo true that he has done little more than copy Brereley, whom he 
highly applauds, and to whoſe excellent work he refers his readers. EDS 
XXXI. Num. 12. The Tract of the Magdeburgers . . . was publiſhed in 1550. This 
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XXXII. I do not know whether this is the ſame of which Sleidan gives the ſubſtance. Theſe 
two pieces are entirely different. Could not Bayle, who had the French edition of the 
former, eaſily find a Sleidan &c.? The piece publiſhed by the inhabitants of Magdeburg 
in 1550, the ſubſtance whereof is given by Sleidan under that year, at the beginning of 
the 22d book, ſcarce contained any thing but incidents which were peculiar to them. 
It was a ſort of caſe, wherein they endeavoured to juſtify their Religion, and their con- 
duct towards the Emperor &c. They therein declared likewiſe to the Emperor Charles V, 
to whom they addreſſed the piece in queſtion, that being firmly perſuaded the inferior 
Magiſtrates may be permitted to defend themſelves againſt the ſuperior one, if the latter 
would force them to abandon the truth, they therefore would ſue to their neighbours for 
ſuccour &c. But there is nothing like this in the other piece, which is merely dogmati- 
cal, as is plain from the very title. The work is divided into ten queſtions, all which 
relate to the four queſtions of the Vindicig. This laſt piece is entirely like, as to the ſub- 
ject matter, to this treatiſe de Jure Magiſtratuum; and I could readily ſuppoſe that they 


were both wrote by the ſame perſon. The real difference between them is, that the 


Vindicie is twice the length of the other. Both are written expreſly for France, as well 


to juſtify all the paſt rebellions of the Calviniſts, againſt the Gallic Monarchs, as to ex- 
cite them to make freſh inſurrections ce. j 
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XXXIII. The title of the French edition is as follows: Du Droit des Magifrats ſur leurs 


ſubjets. Traicté tres ntceſſaire en ce tems, pour avertir de leur devoir, tant les Magiſtrats 
que les ſubjets : public par ceux de Magdebourg Pan MDL : & maintenant reveu & aug- 
ments de pluſieurs raiſons & examples, i. e. The Right of Magiſtrates over their 
« fſubjects. A treatiſe extremely uſeful at this time, to inform both Magiſtrates and 
«© Subjects of their duty; publiſhed by the citizens of Magdebourg in 1550, and now 


ce reviſed and enlarged with ſeveral arguments and examples.” This edition had been 


preceded by ſeveral others. This edition of Bayle is of 1578. It would have been no 


great trouble to him to run it through. He then would have eaſily diſcovered, that the 
following words added to the title, publiſhed by the inhabitants of Magdeburg in MDL, 


is a direct impoſture, a conſiderable part of that work containing incidents which hap- 
pened after the year 1550. And indeed theſe additional words are not inſerted in many 
editions. For inſtance, the. Latin one of 1576, quoted by Arnauld, makes no mention 
of the Citizens of Magdeburg, nor does the French verſion of it. Neither is that addi- 
tion in the edition of Stoup, mentioned by me in num. 9; and yet it is inferted 
in the edition in folio 350 of Memoires de PEftat de France ſous: Charles IA, tom. 2. 
edit. 1579. Bayle declares the firſt edition du Droit des Magiſtrats to be in 1573, but J 


believe it ſhould be 1574. The laſt tranſactions found in it relate to the year 1573. 
The author therein applauds, among other particulars, the ſpeech made by John de 


Monluc 7o the Poliſh Nobility, in April 1373, and cites it as a work that was well known 
and printed. See Queſt. VI. Example IX. © 


XXXIV.Bayle adds: It muſt be confeſſed that Mr. Arnauld was not very well acquainted 


with this tract of the Magdeburgers. I wiſh he had informed us what grounds he had 
to ſay it muſt be confeſſed Sc. Methinks that perſon knows a work ſufficiently, who 
does not quote it on the teſtimony of others, but has it before him; tranſcribes ſuch 
paſſages from it as are for his purpoſe, and employs them juſtly and properly. This 


was 


| the moſt wwicked books againſt the ſavereignty of Kings, an 


charges Mr. Arnauld ? In two particulars, with which t 


Junius Brutus to be an obſcure, nameleſs, Sc. Proteſtant, 


- A\CRETIQUE on the 


was Arnauld's caſe with regard to the treatiſe de Jure Magiſtratuum. He. pretended t6 
ſhew in chap. 3 and 4. of his Apologie des Catholiques, 79 by him in 1682, that 
8 ‚ the beſt calculated to prompt ſub- 
etts to riſe up in rebellion againſt them, were wrote by Proteſtants Sc. He proves this by 
ſpecifying ſeveral of their works; and, among others, the Findicie and the treatiſe de 
ure Mailt annum. He quotes the edition of this laſt book in Latin, and printed at 
1. ons in 0 Hh He proves that the work in queſtion was wrote by a Calvinift, and 
ql is not di > 


uted. does not quote any thing falſely, and what more can be de- 


fired than this? He indeed did not take the pains to enquire after the author of this 


ook, nor to diſcover who the perſon was that had diſguiſed himſelf under the name of 
reed Brutus. But he had no occaſion to do this, and it was enough for his purpoſe 
that the two pieces were wrote by the Proteſtants, as they certainly were. 
However, Arnauld might have very much ſtrengthened his proof, had he entred 
into the hiſtorical ſyſtem of theſe two books, particularly of the Junius Brutus, Not- 
withſtanding the uncertainty of the author, where the 1 of the Roman Catholics 
might have intrenched himſelf, Mr. Arnauld might ftill have demonſtrated, that the Vin- 
he had, at leaſt, been approved and applauded by Languet, du Pleſſis Mornai, Stoup, 


: 


"urquet, Goulart, Tronchin, &c. _ —_ 5 
XXXV. Wherein then conſiſted, according to wil the ignorance with which he 
e latter ſeems to be utterly unac- 

uainted. The firſt, that the treatiſe de Jure Magiſtratuum was wrote by the Mag- 

eburghers ; ſecondly, that it was printed as early as the year 1550. Mr. Arnauld's 

ignorance, on this occaſion, was much better than the knowledge, which his cenſor ima- 


gined he had acquired, it being better for a perſon to be ignorant of his falſities, than to 
know them, and to ſuppoſe them two truths, N | 


XXXVI. Num. 15. Bayle ſpeaks there of ſuch authors as did not know, ſince the 
year 1662, who Junius Brutus is. He firſt mentions Colomeſius, whoſe words he 


tranſcribed in num. 43 but Bay le is certainly in the — on this occaſion. Colomeſius 
was ſenſible that many perſons aſcribed the work in qu 


the v jon to Languet; but he choſe 
rather to adhere to the teſtimony of d'Aubigné, and to aſcribe it to du Pleſſis, which 


Was N enough of this matter. 


XXXVII. Bayle hints at himſelf as author of Nouvelles de la Republique des Lelires, 
but he ſhould rather have named himſelf o—©@—©©& © e e e 
XXXVIII. I mention all theſe minute particulars, adds Bayle, ts fhew that ſuch of 


| the Proteſtanis, who, in theſe later times, declare that Funius Brutus was an unknown 


erſon, of 10 F ure or authority, might ſpeak in this manner without uſins any fraud. 
Bayle XX. — Bu not to have included, in his liſt, either . or err * 
conſequently of three writers ſpecified by him, two are quoted improperly, as I thus prove. 
He tells us, that he would juſtify thoſe among the Proteſtants, who, when it was objected 
to them, that the bloody doctrine, which inculcates king; killing, aroſe firſt from the 
Calviniſts, and from Junius Brutus among the reſt, denied the fact, by aſſerting that this 
Brutus was an obſcure, nameleſs man, of no weight or authority, In order that a perſon 
may have reaſon to clear or juſtify theſe writers, by ſhewing that others, as well as them- 
ſelves, have had ignorance to plead on that occaſion, and without knowing who Junius 
Brutus was, ſome men ſhould have been quoted; men who doubted whether the laſt 
mentioned was a Proteſtant, at leaſt a Proteſtant of ſome reputation. Now Colomeſius 


aſcribed the work to Philip du Pleflis z Bayle, in his Nouvelles de la ligue des 


Lettres aſcribed it to Hotman; conſequently neither Colomeſius, nor Bayle, ſuppoſed 
XXXIX. I forgot to obſerve, in its proper place, that Bayle ſays, num. 1. Remark 


[ 4], that the public aſcribed to Arnauld the book publiſhed in 1689, intitled the New 
Abſalom. It is falſely aſcribed to him. 


1 , — 


XL. Num. 16. Bayle ſays here, that they have obliged the fineſt pens of the (Calviuiſi) 
party io inform the public, that ut is wnjuſi to charge the whole body of the Refugees wih 


thoſe paltry books : that is, ſo many ſeditious libels which have been publiſhed by the 


writers of that perſuaſion. This apology for the body of the Proteſtants is not a very 
good one, which Bayle himſelf was very ſenſible of, when he makes the following re- 
flection a little after. All things duly conſidered, it will appear, that though a denial, 
which had preceded the violent reproaches made by the adverſary, and by perſons appainted by 
a Synod Sc. The Apology would, in this caſe, have been a very good one; and Bayle 
himſelf had no reaſon to add, that none but the moſt violent cavillers will preſume to re- 
vive the accuſation, and object, to the whole party, its ſpirit of rebellion, fince only 
w_ few perſons, of a more moderate diſpoſition than the reſt, have diſowned all chefe 
ibels &c. | 
XLI. Num. 17. Rem. [D]. I ſhall here ſubjoin the names of ſome learned writers 
who have aſcribed the Vindiciæ to Languet, and who are not mentioned by Bayle. A 
mong others are Baillet, de la Monnoie, du Pin, the Reviſem of Moreri, John Fabricius, 
and laſtly, Father Niceron, who has given Languet's life in the gd tome of his Homme; 
Illuſtres. I ſball likewiſe add, occalionally, that Mr. de la Marre, who intended to 
write the lives of ſeveral learned men, and wrote that of Languet, among others, which 
| ave 
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have been printed, was not ſufficiently acquainted with the rules or laws that ought to 
be obſerved on ſuch an occaſion, Laſtly I ſhall obſerve, that I have ſeen another ſmall 
anti-monarchical piece, wrote alſo by a Huguenot, and in the ſame caſt with that of 
Junius Brutus, but printed two years before. The title of it is as follows : Reſolution 
claire & facile ſur la queſtion tant de fois faite de la priſe des armes par les of Ce. 
In 16mo, Reims, par Jęan Mouchard, 77. Le <A clear and eaſy ſolution of the 
60 F ny, ſo'often akated on, concerning inferiors taking up arms, &c. In 16mo, 
„ Reims, by John Mouchard, 1577.23. The. author ſhidows his name under the four 
following letters, O. D. L. N. I imagined, for ſome time, that theſe letters might 
ſignify Odet de la Nouè, ſon to the famous la Noue, called Bras de fer, the latter of 
whom had long carried arms againſt Charles! IX, and Henry III, his ſovereigns, and 
conſequently adhered to the principles, which were conſtantly followed at that 
time by the Proteſtants, with regard to ſubjects taking up arms againſt their Sovereign. 
Farther, he had betrayed Charles IX at Rochelle in 1373, at the very time when this 
queſtion was debating. The author of Memoires de M Eſtat de France ſous Charles IX. 
gives, at length, the piece publiſhed at that time by the Calviniſts, and intitled, Queſtion, 
@ ſavoir Sil eſt loiſible aux ſujets de ſe deffendre contre le magiſtrat, pour maintenir la Reli- 
gion vrayement Chreſtienne. i. e. Examination of the queſtion, viz. whether it is law- 
« ful for ſubjects to defend themſelves againſt the magiſtrate, in defence of the truly 
« Chriſtian Religion.“ The author afferts the affirmative, in anſwering the nine ar- 
guments urged by the Romaniſts to the contrary. Note this piece is in folio 152, and 
ends at 177. We therefore may ſuppoſe, with great probability, that Odet de la Noue 
had imbibed the ſame principles as his father ; whence I ſuppoſed that he had ſhadowed 
himſelf under theſe four letters O. D. L. N; but afterwards, ſearching ' for the year in 
which he was born, I found that in 1577, he was but ſeventeen or eighteen at molt, and 
therefore that it might be very much queſtioned whether he began to write ſo young, 
but perhaps his father might have aſſiſted him on this occaſion, However this is 18 
more than conjecture. | 


XLII. Num 18. page 315, are the following words, There are indiſcreet perſons in 
all parties, who publiſh books, the enemies of which endeavour afterwards to ſtigmatize the 
whole body on account of them, This reflection is not a bad one in itſelf ; and nevertheleſs: 
it does not appear to me to be very properly placed here. Methinks Bayle introduced it 
with no other view, than to perſuade a careleſs reader, that ſo great a number of libels, 

exciting ſubjects to take up arms, which were publiſhed during ſo long a courſe of years, 
beginning at 1362, were ſet on foot only by a few indiſcreet perſons, Huguenots indeed, 
but at the ſame time diſowned by the whole body, which is abſolutely falſe. From the 

year 1562, in which the Calviniſts took up arms in every part of France, till the taking 
of Rochelle, they conſtantly adhered to the ſeditious principles, which the great number 
of books publiſhed by thoſe of their party had ſpread through all France. I ſhall fay- 
nothing of the opinions imbibed by them ſince that time. 8 

XLIII. Page 316. line 16. A great number of paſſages might be extracted from Beza's 
works, Though ever ſo many paſſages ſhould be extracted from that author, they never 
will be ſufficient to juſtify him. The ſame may be ſaid of him as Bayle did of Claude 

de Sainctes, Rem. E of Claude's article, that no man ever gave himſelf the lie in a more 
impudent manner than he, Bayle, who has exclaimed ſo much againſt de Sainctes, and 
ſome other of the Leaguers, for inſtance, Matthew de Launoy, whom he calls a vil- 
lain, could have nothing to anſwer, was the ſame epithet to be beſtowed on Beza, who. 
Was as furious a Leaguer againſt Charles IX. | Nn 
XLIV. Beza's apologiſt quotes the following paſſage, among others, The only remedy. 
allowed a people who are ſubjetts to a tyrant is, the reformation of their lives, prayers, and 

tears, Beza was a hypocrite. He allows, continues his Apologiſt, /ubjef?s io diſobey 
ſuch commands of the ſovereign as are repugnant to the laws of God, but will not allow of 
their taking up arms againſt bim. Is it not notorious, that none of the Clergy excited the Cal- 
viniſts to perſiſt in their rebellion againſt Charles IX, ſo much as Beza. Was not he in 

their army, in the Prince of Conde's retinue ? Farther, was not he a member &c. of the 
Prince's Council, which he himſelf boaſted. | | | 
XLV. He (Beza) wrote (ſays the Apologiſt, page 316) ** a book de Hæreticis à Ma- 
&« giſtratu puniendis, but does not ſay a ſingle word, de Magiſtratibus ab Hæreticis puni - 


„ niendis. This book Sc.“ But ſurely no defence could poſſibly be more injudicious 
than that offered on this occaſion. | | | | 
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DEFAMATORY LIBELS, 


On occaſion of a paſſage of Tacitus, quoted by me in the article of CASSIUS 
_-SEVERUS (a), and by which we are told that Auguſtus was the firſt, who (9 Calin fg, 
commanded the law de Majeſtate to be put in force againſt thoſe libels. 


1. An innovation H SHOULD be glad to know the arguments, which the Emperor Auguſtus em- 
3 loyed to get defamatory libels ranked among the crimes of high-treaſon : for as 
""__ Tacitus obſerves, before this, under this ſpecies of crimes were ranked only trea- 
2 chery, by which the armies had been weakened ; ſeditions that enervated the people; 
or, laſtly, a male - adminiſtration of the public employments, by which the majeſty of 
the commonwealth was enfeebled, on which occaſions actions were puniſhed, but not 
words. Legem \majeſtatis redunorat; cui nomen apud weteres idem, ſed alia in judicium 
venicbant : ſi quis i exercitum, aut plebem ſeditionibus, denique male geſta Rep. 
majaſtatem populi Romani T Fafa. argucbantur, difta impune erant, Primus 
Auguſtus copnitionem de famoſis libellis ſpecie legis ejus tracavit, commotus Caſſii Severi libi- 
dine, qua vires firminaſque illuſtres prockcibus ſtriptis diffamaverat (b). i. e. “ He (Au- f Tet. 4m 
«5 guſtus) had revived the law, relating to the violation of majeſty ; a law, indeed. 
* that bore the fame name in the time of our forefathers, but which took cognizance 
of another ſort of crimes, viz. when any man had hetrayed the army; had ſtirred 
« up the people to ſedition; or when the majeſty of the Roman people was debaſed, 
« by an evil adminiſtration of the public employments. For theſe crimes perſons were 
% arraigned, but no notice was taken of words. Auguſtus firſt ſubjected libels to this 
<« Jaw, excited thereto by the audaciouſnefs of Caſſius Severus, who had wantonly 
<« aſperſed, in his writings, ſeveral illuſtrious perſons of both ſexes.” For this reaſon 
another Hiftorian obſerves, that it was a novelty to fee a Lady of the family 
of the Claudii impeached before the people as guilty of high-treaſon, for ſaying, 
in preſence of a vaſt concourſe of people, which hindred her coach from paſſing, Mould 
20 God my brother could return again upon earth and loſe another fleet, that there might be 
fewer inhabitants in Rome. Novo more judicium pn aw apud populum mulier ſubiit, 
quod in conferta multitudine ægre precedente carpento palam optaverit, ut frater ſuns Pulcher 
reviviſceret, atque iterum claſſem amitteret quo minor turba Rome foret (c). The Commen- ( Sueton. i» 
tators obſerve a two-fold novelty on this occaſion ; firſt, the ſex of the perſon impeached; ©» * 
and ſecondly, the conſidering a mere wiſh as a ſtate-crime. 1 do not find, even at pre- 
ſent, that it is a point of law firmly eſtabliſhed and conſtantly practiſed, to confider 
Tanders caſt upon the King's perſon, even in writings, as ftate-crimes, or high trea- 
ſon (4). Auguſtus therefore did a yet more extraordinary thing on this occafion, as he (% Mr. Auber, 


Hi. du Card. d. 


enforced this law chiefly in oppoſition to ſatyrs, which no ways concerned his perſon, I 35.40, tb. 4 
have quoted the words of Tacitus above, which ſhew, that the Hbels wrote by Caſſius bag. m. 403. : 
Severus agairiſt perſons of quality of both ſexes, obliged the Emperor to make theſe Parlament 
new regulations. I do not find that this Caffius was accuſed of abuſing Auguſtus; and Packs Apel the 
Saetonius informs me, that this 3 did not punifh either ſatyrical diſcourſes, or hieb « man 

m 


writings, levelled at him. Nec quidquam ultra aut ftatim aut poftea Trquiſtoit. Tiberio was 8 


guoque de eadem re ſedulo violentius apud ſe per epiſtolam conquerenti ita reſcripſit, ætati ing found guilty | 


3 8 , | . 224m , 1 of high treaſon, 
tuz, mi Tiberi, noli in hac re indulgere, & nimium indignari quemquam eſſe qui de nh oper 


me male loquatur, ſatis eſt enim fi hoc habemus, ne quis nobis male facere poſſit (e). . ed in a tive! »- 
Etiam ſparſos de ſe in curia famoſos libellos, nec magnd curd redarguit, ac ne requiſitis qui- ginſt the Stute, 
dem autoribus, id modo cenſuit cognoſcendum poſthac de iis qui libellos aut carmina ad infa- ( Sueton- in 
mam cnjuſpiam fub alieno nomine ederent (). i. e. He (Auguſtus) did not cauſe any 
<« farther informations to be made againſt theſe libels, either upon their coming out, or (/) Im, ib 
« afterwards. Upon Tiberius's preſſing him very earneſtly in a letter to puniſh ſuch * 55 
«© offences, he thus anſwered him: Do not give a looſe, dear Tiberius, to the impetucſity 

* your youth on this occaſion ; nor be too much exaſperated, that there ſhould be any +4 

| | | ſon 


Auguſto, cap. 51. 
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| 11. Three hiſto · 
rians ſpeak im 
p-rfcQly of this 
off ir, particularly 


guctonius. 


e ſecuting ſuch perſons as ſhoold write libels or poems, 
ec Other's name.” age: 


* 1 — N * 8 +. "= 2 wp * 1 *, | ay of 
DEFAMATORY UIRRUS. 


e fon why felt ill of me; it is enough we are ſo powerful, that no one can tl" us ty 
THR" 


« Court, he fneſther was afraid of them; nor was very foficitous how he rrfigim ſuppreſs 


Abd when fome faryrical Nbels, levellec at kim, were difper{d about tie 
e them, for ſought after the authors. He only thought proper to give orders for pro- 
lecking on others, under an- 


But what man would not be furprized, that chough three different àurhors have ſpoke 
one after another of this law enacted by Auguſtus, we yet ſhould not find the circum- 
ſtances relating to them ſet in a clear and acturare light, and confirmed by the reciprocal 
aſſiſtances of the three authors? Tacitus tells us no more, than that fuch as wrote defa 
matory libels, rendered themſelves obnoxious to the law de Majefate. Suetonius, who 
came after Tacitus, makes no mention of this law de Majeftare ; all he fays is, that 
Auguſtus enacted, that thence forward, all perſons, who ſhould publiſh ſuch 1ibels under 
anorher name, ſhould be proſecuted. Dion, who lived after Suetonius, takes no notice 
of the law de Majeſtate, and contents hitnſelf with faying, I. That Auguſtus, two years 


before his death, commanded informations to be taken out againſt the. publiſhers of de- 


III. Suetonius at- 


tempted, but in 


vain, to be juſti- 
fad. © 


famatory libels ; and that the diles in Rome, and the Governors in all other places, 
ſhould commit to the flames all ſuch pieces as they ſhould diſcover. II. That he pu- 
r:iſhed ſome of thoſe perſons who had wrote ſuch libels. Of theſe three hiſtorians, Sue- 
tonius has the leaſt cleared up this matter, ſince we might conclude, from his words, 
that provided a man wrote libels, either without a name, or with his own, he might de- 
fame the whole court and city, and not be puniſhed on that account. Id modo cenſuit 


(Augustus) cognoſcendum poſthac de iis qui libellos aut carmina ad 7 8 7 iam ſub 
ed? W 


alieno nomine ederent (g). Wherefore then was Caſſius Severus baniſh y were 
Labienus's writings burnt ? Can we imagine the reaſon of this was, becauſe theſe two 
writers had publiſhed their compoſitions under the names of others? What filly ſuppoſi- 
tion would this be! ee 3 „ | 
Torrentius endeavoured to fave Suetoniugs honour, by publiſhing (though without 
the authority of one manuſcript) the following words, ſuo alienove nomine, i. e. 
« under his own name, or that of another perlon,” inſtead of /ub alieno nomine, i. e. 
© under another's name,” But I find that this correction has been utterly deſpiſed, in- 


ſomuch that the Commentator of Suetonius in Uſum Delphini imagined it did not form a 


new ſignification, ſo little had he examined it. Others think that, /ub alieno nomine Ec. 
we are to underſtand thoſe ſatyrs, in which the names of the perſons laſhed in them were 
not named. But this explication ſeems to be merely a laſt ſhift, After all, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe expedients, might not the moſt virulent ſatyrs, according to Suetonius, 
have been publiſhed with impunity, provided they were anonymous ; and that perſons were 
not laſhed in them under a fictitious name, but under their true names? A 


(g) Sueton. in 
Auguſto, cap. 55 


would not 


ſuch a circumſtance reflect great diſhonour on the Emperor's Council? In fine, ſome. 


aſſert, that as the laws of the twelve tables had ſufficiently commanded all perſons not 


to publiſh ſatyrs under their own names, Auguſtus ſuppoſed it was incumbent on him 


to take cognizance of ſuch only as ſhould be publiſhed under another's name. But 


| I. We do not find that the laws of the twelve tables are levelled more or leſs againſt ano- 
 nymons fatyrs, than againſt thoſe to which an author ſhould have ſet his true name, or a 


IV. Whether li- 


s have been 
reckoned among 
the crimes of 

jeh treaſon, ag 


ag an uſurpati- 


Ulpian has preſerved : Si quis librum ad infamiam alicujus pertinentem ſcripſit, compoſuit, 
 edidit, delove malo fecit quo quid eorum fieret, etiamſi alterius nomine ediderit, vel 75 | 


falſe one. 
thors had named themſelves ; and is it probable that theſe ancient laws of Rome would 


II. It would have been to no purpoſe to prohibit ſuch only, in which the au- 


have opened ſo large a door to thoſe who were deſirous of eluding them? III. Is it not 
uſual, when additions are made to a law, to revive and ratify the ancient ordinances ? 


IV. Can it ever be ſuppoſed, that if the ancient Roman law had indulged impunity 
to ſuch ſatyrs as were molt deſerving of puniſhment, 1 mean, to anonymous ones, 
whoſe arrows are the moſt frequent and the boldeft, Auguſtus, when he was ſupplying 
the defects of the old Laws, would have juſt forgot the moſt ſalutary N on this 
occaſion, I mean the puniſhing of anonymous libels? It is much more probable 

was he who cauſed the law, or decree of the Senate to be enacted, the honour of which 


ne no- 
mine; uti de ea re agere liceat & fi condemnatus ſit, qui id fecit, inteſtabilis ex lege eſſe 
jubetur (b). i. e. Any perſon who ſhall write, compole, or publiſh a book in which 
another is defamed ; or ſhall have a hand in writing or publiſhing ſuch piece, though 
„ he ſhould publiſh it under another's name, or anonymous, let him be proſecuted ; 
and if the writer of ſuch a book ſhould be convicted, he ſhall not be allowed, pur- 
«© ſyant to this law, ever to make a will.“ r 3 
I confeſs that the modern hiſtorians are too prolix; and that ſome of them write 
more volumes on the age in which they lived, than Livy wrote on the whole duration of 
conquering Rome, from its foundation to Cæſar. But the ancients, on the other hand, 
are too conciſe, and it is more for a reader's inſtruction to have too many incidents in a 
hiſtory, than too few. | 855 = 


It perhaps may be ſuppoſed, that Auguſtus had no occafion for vety refined reaſoning, 


"nof the ſupreme to ſhew that the authors of libels ought to be proſecuted as guilty of high treaſon, ſince 
it is plain, that any man who aſperſes his neighbour, ufurps one of the rights of 


authority. 


ſovereignty; 


4 


that it 


(5) Baudouin, 
who gives us 
theſe words of 
the Law, ima- 
gines it was 
enacted either 
under Auguſtus, 
or under Tiberius. 
See his treatiſe 12 
Leges XII Tabu- 
a lar. cap · 9. dit · 
M. aw, 58. 
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ſovereignty ; and that it is no leſs. the right of the Sovereign, excluſive of all others, to 
niſh by / a. ſtigma of infamy, than to inflict the puniſhment of death, impriſonment, 
But this would be a very falſe way of reaſoning, and change at pnce, into crimes 

of high treaſon, the violation of all laws, as adultery, theft, ſeducing a virgin &c. For 
it may be ſaid, that a thief not only contemns the laws of his Sovereign, but alſo uſurps 
a power or right which belongs only to the Sovereign. Sovereigns only have a right 
to diveſt particular perſons, either totally or partly, of their poſſeſſions. The right of 
inflicting penalties, of confiſcating, &c. ought no leſs to ſpring from the Marrs power, 
than that of branding with any ſtigma ; an COMPRAR a ſatyriſt who aſperſes another 
perſon, cannot be guilty of high treaſon, without our inferring from thence, that a thief 
and a fornicator is alſo guilty of it. And this would be the truer with reſpect to fornica- 
tors, becauſe if they lie with a married woman, they run the hazard of defrauding the 
heirs, by foiſting an illegitimate coheir, and, at the ſame time, reflect the greateſt diſ- 
honour on the huſband. If they debauch a maiden, they brand her with an ignominious 
ſtigma, which reflects on her family, and cauſe a real damage, a pecuniary loſs, to her 
father, ſuch an one as conſiſts in the decaying of goods or merchandizes. And indeed 

a girl, whoſe virgin flower has been cropt, is like wine which has Joſt its ſpirit, that is, it 
muſt neceſſarily ink in its price; it is a ſpecies of goods which will lye for ever in the 
owner's hands, unleſs he will chooſe rather to diſpoſe of it with great loſs ; I mean, in 
marrying her much below her condition, or by giving her an extravagant fortune. The 
new law enacted by Auguſtus cannot therefore be "Ii this way; and probably, the 
ſhorteſt way will be to confeſs that it was not regular. I know not whether it was not 
borrowed, by a forced conſtruction, from a maxim or definition we find in Cicero, which 
declares, that it was a diminution of the majeſty of the Roman people, to leſſen the dig- 
nity, the greatneſs, or power of the people; or from thoſe perſons to whom they had 
communicated any power. Maięſtatem minuere eſt de dignitate, aut amplitudine, aut po 
teſtate populi, aut eorum quibus populus poteſtatem dedit, aliquid derogare (i). I only ima- (i) Cicero, ti. z, 
gine, that by the law de Majeſtate, ſomething more muſt be underſtood than Mr. 3 * 

Auberi means, in the paſſage cited by me, where he ſays that Auguſtus only revived fogeof cicen, 
the proſecution for capital crimes, which was enacted by the law of the twelve tables, r 
againſt the writers of defamatory libels. I ſhall obſerve by the way, that Naudæus has which, according 
miſtaken theſe twelve tables for a decree of the Senate. He has even furniſhed a proof wy nf rp] 

of his miſtake, for the particulars he quotes from Arnobius plainly ſhew the juſtneſs of bed declared s | 
my cenſure. F our Lords of Parliament, ſays he (k), had had leiſure to look on all thoſe — 

dieſamatory libels, J am certain they would have forbid the ſale of a conſiderable part of »ny perſon: E 
them, had it been only that they might imitate the virtue of that ancient Roman Senate, of A = Dy 
whom Arnobius ſaid, if my memory does not deceive me, Carmen malum conſcribere, quo - — 

fama alterius -oinquinetur, & vita, decemviralibus ſcitis evadere noluiſtis impunitum. 3 ra 
i. e. By the ordinances of the twelve tables, you would not permit any perſon to eſcape , freak of 
* with impunity, who had wrote a malicious poem, tending to aſperſe the life and cha- — ry 

. « racter of another man.“! 35 | „ 

Tiberius continued this innovation of Auguſtus, chiefly on account of ſome malicious prefer Lambiou's 
writers, who levelled their pens at his perſon, and touched the moſt tender ſores of his plication 5 
family. Mox Tiberius conſultante Pompeio Macro Pretore, an judicia Majeſtatis redderen- the 3 
tur, exercendas leges eſſe reſpondit. Hunc quoque aſperavere carmina incertis auctoribus faulty. 

vulgata in ſævitiam ſuperbiamque ejus, & diſcordem cum matre animum (I). i. e. 0 * 
« Afterwards Tiberius, upon een Macer the Prætor's aſking him, whether the — * 
% Jaw of high treaſon ſhould be put in force, anſwered, that the laws ſhould be put | 
«© in execution. Tiberius was alſo exaſperated, on account of ſome verſes wrote by (/) Tacitus, Aw. 
« perſons unknown, reflecting on his cruelty, pride, and the hatred he bore his mother.“ 1. 1 . 7% 
He afterwards put the law in force on all occaſions (n). It was to no purpoſe for the () Ste Sveten 
unhappy Cremutius Cordus to aſſert (), that he had wrote nothing injurious either to“ nenn 

Tiberius, or the Empreſs, whom only, he obſerved, were comprehended in the law de (») 4pud ei. 
Majeſtate; but this was not capable of expunging the 1 crime with which 8 — 
was charged, viz. of beſtowing ſome encomiums on Brutus and Caſſius. Verba mea, 

Patres Conſcripti, arguuntur, aded factorum innocens ſum. Sed neque bæc in principem | 
aut principis parentem, quos lex majeſtatis amplefitur (o). i. e. My words only, ( lem, b% 
« Conſcript Fathers, are impeached, ſo innocent am I as to actions; but neither are my 

words levelled againſt the Emperor, or againſt his mother, who only are compre- 
«© hended in the ſtatute of treaſon.” I muſt obſerve that Tacitus ſeems to have forgot 
what he had ſaid in chap. 72. of Book 1; he making Cremutius Cordus expreſs him- 
ſelf in ſuch a manner, that one would conclude, that libels only levelled at the Empe- 
ror and the Empreſs were comprehended under the law de Majeſtate; but there is not 
the leaſt token of any ſuch reſtriction in the 72d chapter. 


But I muft not omit, that this law de Majeſtate did not always prove fatal. Nero, 
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v. Nero not very 


ſevere againſt li- though ſo very cruel, not only forbore to annul the decree of the Senate, which ſentenced 
2 Antifiius the Prætor only to banifhment, and the confiſcation of his eſtate, being found 
guilty of publiſhing ſatyrs againſt the Emperor; Probroſa adverſus principem rarmina 

factitavit vulgavitque celebri convivio . . . . Exin . . . . majeſtatis delatus eſt (p) ; but 

told the Senate, that he gave them leave entirely to acquit Antiſtius, Se qui ſeve- 

| W po | ruatem 


Tacit. Annal. 
10 e 43 
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o, lid. 2, 
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Convictum Vejentonem Italia depulit & libros exuri juſſit, conquiſitos leflitatoſque donec cum 
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ritatem decernentium impediturus fuerit, moderationem non prolibere. Statuerent ut vel- 

lent, datam etiam abſolvendi licentiam (g). The Senate adhered to their firſt reſolution. (7) Tacit: ibid, 
About the ſame time Fabricius Vejento, author of a great number of libels againſt the #® 
Senators and Clergy of Rome, being} tried by Nero himſelf, was only baniſhed out 

of Italy. 2uod multa & probroſa in Patres & Sacerdotes compoſuiſſet, iis Libris quibus 

nomen codicillorum dederat (r). His books were ſentenced to the flames; after which (-) Ibid.cap. 50. 
they were enquired for, and people were paſſionately fond of reading them, ſo long as 

this was dangerous, but as ſoon as they were allowed to be read, no one valued them. 

periculo parabantur, mox licentia habendi oblivionem attulit (5), Suetonius obſerves, as a (0) Item, ibid 
very ſingular circumſtance, that Nero diſregarded ſlander to ſuch a degree, that he did 

not ſhew himſelf more gracious - to any rank of men, than to ſuch as made him. the 

object of their ſatyr, Tho? verſes were diſperſed up and down, and poſted up, reflect- 

ing in the moſt virulent manner on his perſon, he yet was no ways affected by them, 

nor would permit the authors of them to be enquired after; and ſome of them having 

been impeached before the Senate, he would not allow them to be ſeverely puniſhed. 


© + Mirum & ve! præcipue notabile inter hæc fuit, nibil eum patientius quam maledifta & con- 
LDicia hominum tuliſſe, nequè in ullos leniorem, quam qui ſe diftis aut carminibus laceſſiſſent, 


vl. It is highly 


| neceſſary to re- 


exlitiſſe. . . . . Vel contemptu omnis infamiæ, vel ne fatendo dolorem irritaret ingenia (t). (e) Sueton. in 
Though a Cynic fatyrized him in the moſt. cruel manner in the open ftreet, and he was , cap. 39: 
ridiculed upon the ſtage, he. inflicted no other puniſhment on the Philoſopher and the 


Comedian, than to baniſh them from Italy. Suetonius is uncertain whether he diſcovered 


more indolence or policy in this; for Nero, in ſhewing his uneaſineſs, might juſtly be 
apprehenſive that this would only encourage ſlanderers : and every one has heard the 
maxim told by Tacitus, chap. 34. Book 4. of his Annals, on occaſion of a doubt re- 


ſembling that of Suetonius. Satyr, ſays he, when deſpiſed, falls of it ſelf ; but if the 


perſon attacked is offended at it, it grows into notice, Carmina Bibaculi & Catulli re- 
ferta contumeliis Cæſarum leguntur : jed ipſe divus Julius, ipſe divus Auguftus, & tulere 
iſta & reliquere, haud facile. dixerim, moderatione magis an ſapientid : namque ſpreta exo- 
leſcunt : fi iraſcare, agnita videntur, i. e. The poems of Bibaculus and Catullus are 
«© allowed to be read, though filled with the moſt virulent ſlanders againſt the Em- 
«< -perors, But neither the deified Julius, nor the deified Auguſtus, took umbrage at 


4 theſe ſatyrs but deſpiſed them; on which occaſion I cannot eaſily. ſay whether they 


« ſhewed more temper or wiſdom ; for if ſuch pieces are contemned, no notice is 
& taken of them; whereas if any anger is ſhewn, this ſeems to imply that they are looked 
<< upon as true.” ON OY ISAT tb won oh . | 

So far is well, if the queſtion is only about pardoning ſuch ſlanders as are levelled at 


* 


dan the Rene the perſon of the Sovereign; but he ought not to leave his ſubjects expoſed to ſuch at- 


ouſneſs of libels. 
This the ancient 
heathens did. 


"tacks. Domitian would deſerve the higheſt encomiums, had he puniſhed only ſuch 


writers as had ſlandered perſons of the. higheſt quality in Rome, on which occaſion he 

was not over rigorous. Scripta famoſa vulgoque edita, quibus primores viri ac fæminæ o- 
tabantur, abolevit non ſine auctorum ignominia (u). One would conclude therefore, that oh 1 
the prodigious ſeverity employed by Auguſtus againſt defamatory libels, if abſtracted 
from the ill uſe which his ſucceſſors frequently made of it, conſiſted only in the expreſſi- 

ons, and the pompous word de Maieſlate and conſequently that his conduct is not, in 

reality, blameable ; for the licentiouſneſs of this ſort of libels is one of the things, which 


- ought to be moſt reſtrained in a Government. The honour, the glory and reputation of 


families, poſſeſſions a thouſand. times more valuable than gold and ſilver, would be quite 


precarious, if the boldneſs and dark malice of ſatyrical writers were not reſtrained, They 
indeed would begin by attacking wicked perſons ; but after this they would ſpread like 


a peſtilence, indiſcriminately over places ſacred and profane; over chaſte houſes as well 
as brothels. - The ancients would have experienced this entirely, had not a ſalutary re- 
medy been at laſt applied; I mean the enacting of good laws, and ſubjecting libellers 
to the ſecular power, as ſoon as theſe farcaſms were carried too far; and when ſuch 


- Perſons, as had not yet been bit by theſe mad dogs, called to mind that it would be 


their turn by and by; and therefore that it was for their intereſt, in order to put a ſtop 
to theſe ſatyriſts, to join with thoſe who had already ſuffered by them. Thus when 3 
fire happens, the neighbours are no leſs active in their endeavours to extinguiſh the 


flames, than thoſe whoſe houſe is actually burning. 


Dente Theonino cum circumroditur, ecquid 
Ad te poſt paulo ventura pericula ſents ? 
Nam tua res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet, 


Et neglecta ſolent incendia fumere vires (w). | | | 105 nent Epi 
33 i 1 | £2. 
«+ But one approved, when ſcandals preſs, defend, 


[et him on thee, and on thy fame depend 
„ Whom. envy bites, for thou may'ſt plainly fe 
„The danger will at laſt come o'er to thee: 
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| 334 A. DISSERTATION concetnitg 


For you're in danger when the next's on fire, 
And flames neglected 'often blaze the higher. 


Horace relates the ſubje& in queſtion as follows. wech. 


Feſcennina per bunc inventa licentia morem 
1 » Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica ſudit, 
TW Libertaſque recurrentes accepta per annos 
Tit amabiliter, donec jam ſævus apertam 
| | In rabiem co pit verti jocus, & per boneſtas 
Ire minax impune domos. Doluere cruento 
Dente laceſſiti, fuit intaf#is quoque cura ; N 
Conditione ſuper communt': quin etiam lex | 
Pænague lata, malo que nollet carmine quemquam 
Deſcribi. Verttre modum formidine fuſtis 


Ad benedicendum delectandumque redacti (x). 1 hs 
ws od agg | Cu, 278. 
Hence grew the liberty of the looſer muſe, why —— 
HFence they grew ſcurrilous, and would abuſe; 
„Hence thoſe looſe dialogues at marriage feaſts, 
 « Yet ſtill they were but mirth, and country Jeſs. K 
«« At laſt they ſhew'd their teeth, and ſharply bit, A 


* And raillery uſurp'd the place of wit. | „1 
4 Good perſons were abus d, and ſuffer'd wrong; e 
They loudly talk'd, no law to curb their tongue; 
The wounded griev'd, the ſmart provok'd their hate, 
« And all untouch'd bewaiPd the common fate. i 
& Till laws commanded to regard men's fame, | 
« Severely laſh the vice, but ſpare the name. 
Fear made them civil, and defign to write 
With modeſty ; ſpeak well, and to delight,” 


PREY 
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To theſe lines, the following from the ſame Poet may be added. 
þ Succeſſit vetus his Comædia, non ſine mult * 
a Laude, ſed in vitium libertas excidit, & vim | 
[  Dignam lege regi. Lex eſt accepta, choruſque 5 
| Turpiter obticuit ſublato jure nocendi (). (7) Tam, a 
DER” | | | | Ver, 387, Tf ſig 


Next Comedy appear'd with great applauſe, 
„ Till her licentious and abuſive tongue | 
« Waken'd the Magiſtrate's coercive power, 

e And forc'd it to ſuppreſs her inſolence.“ 
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Lord Roſcommon. 


_ Tully obſerves likewiſe, that the ancient Greek comedy made ſo ill an uſe of the 
permiſſion allowed it, to cenſure the ill lives of private perſons by name, and in the 
moſt unambiguous manner, that no perſon could eſcape the fatyrical laſhes of the ſtage, 
not even Pericks, who had fo long governed the commonwealth both in peace and 
war. For wicked citizens, ſays Tully, to have been obnoxious to theſe inſults, might 
have been borne with, though it is better that perſons of this caſt ſhould be branded by 
the Cenfor, than by a Poet; but it is abominable that a man of Pericles's character 
ſhould not eſcape it. Apud Græcos antiquiores fuit lege conceſſum, ut gue vellet Comadia 
nominalim vel de quo vellet diceret (y); ttaque ficut in eiſdem libris loquitur Africanus, G0 Se Hone, 
guem illa non attigit, vel potius quem non vexavit, cui pepercit? Eſto: populares homines the veginning, 
improbos, in Rep. ſeditioſor, Clebnem, Cleophontem, Hyperbolum læſit: patiamur, inquit, 
el hujnſinodi cives d Cenſore melius eft quam d Poeta notari : ſed Periclem, cum jam ſue 
civitati maxima autoritate plurimos annos domi & belli e violari verſibus & eos 
Agi in Scena non plus decuit, quam fi Plautus, inquit, noſter voluiſſet aut Nævius Publio & 
Cneo Scipioni, aut Cacilius Marco Catoni maledicere (2). i. e. The ancient Greeks (=) ay 
permitted, by a law, their Comedy to cenſure any action or perſon by name; and d. 9. er C- 
therefore, as Africanus ſays in the fame book, whom has it not fallen upon, or rather > * 
whom hath it not injured, whom hath it ſpared? Be it fo, It attacked, in the 
„ ſharpelt manner, wicked, popular men, who were ſeditious in the Government, ſuch 
as Cleon, Cleophontes, and Hyperbolus. Let this paſs, ſays he; though it were 
better for ſuch wretches to be branded by the Cenſor than by a Poet; but for Pericles, 
«« who, during ſeveral years governed the commonwealth with the greateſt dignity both 
in peace and war, to be attacked in poems, and thoſe repreſented on the ſtage ; this 
« ſurely, ſays he, was as intolerable, as if our Plautus or Nævius had preſumed to laſh 
1-66] Publius or Cneus Scipio, or Cæcilius to fatyrize Marcus Cato.” Among. a he 
© ks treaſures 
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DEFAMATORY /BIBELS/ 


_. treaſares poſſeſſed by mortals, none would be more expoſed ro moths” and rift, and the 
frapacious hands of robbers, chan honour and a good name, if the inſdlehce of ſatyrical 
writers Was nat reſtrained; for as by T know not what very fad fatafity, a 5 of 
+» Aander and revenge are frequently joined with a ſpecious ſanctity of life, "the! perthitring 
Abels to paſs unpunifhed, would give occaſion to the ſpringing up of à väſt number, 
Which would be levelled at the moſt worthy men; and was a man to ang = 10 little 
a bigot, or a choleric enthuſiaſt, he would be defamed in the moſt cruel matmer by his 
pen; and the blind credulity which vulgar names would ſhew to this fort of writers, 
would ſecute and protect them, though they ſhould publiſh the moſt ridiculous ſlanders. 
kf the perſons in queſtion did not poſtpone thoſe virtues, which ought to be employed in 
the beginning of a devout life, thoſe virtues, I fay, which conſtitute the worthy man; 
and if they would follow the beſt advice that could be given them, which is; , not{to pre- 
tend to deyotion, till ſuch time as they were really good people (aa), they would not 


33F 


(aa) See Reflexi- 


dittinguiſn themſelves in the manner they do, by their ſatyrical diſcourſes, and their defa ma- . 


tory libels. ny ELITE ct Ares | 
yn. u abet This ſhews what anſwer we ought to make thoſe perſons who aſſert, that libels are of 
—_ advantage to ſociety, as they Keep many perſons of both ſexes within the bounds of de- 


Paris 1690. 


bels ought to be cOrùm; it is, ſay they, a curb upon ſuch ſort of ople. Should ſuch perſons (con- 


uon. tinue the Reaſoners queſtion) be once eaſed of the fears of being ſtigrnatized throughout 


the world, and to lateſt poſterity, by ſome ingenious ſatyr, they will not ſcruple to im- 


merſe themſelves into vices of the blackeſt dye. This is a wrong way of arguing. It 
does not appear, hitherto, that there has been a ſcarcity of theſe libels ; and yet man- 
kind has not been, nor is reformed by them. Farther, would not this pretended curb 
become ineffectual, by the ill uſe that would be made of this remedy, viz. in aſperſing 
. Vlindly and indiſcriminately all kinds of families? _ | | erat, 
Shall ſome perſons then be permitted to commit infamous actions, and others not be 
permitted to puniſh them, by making fame ſound all her trumpets ? I anſwer, that as 
it is not the buſineſs of private perſons to puniſh thoſe who rob and murther ; and as 


puniſh evil doers; the ſame ought to be done with regard to the puniſhing by a ſtigma. 
It is incroaching on the rights of the Sovereign ; it is raking up holy things with an un- 
hallowed hand, for any perſon to inflict ſuch kinds of puniſhment, unleſs inveſted with 


this r to be left to thoſe who are appointed by the ſupreme authority, to 


uch a power by thoſe who preſide at the helm. A criminal might, on ſuch an occa- 
Non, juſtly aſk the queſtion that was made to Moſes, Vbo made ther a ruler and a judge 


over us (bb) ? Private perſons may act the very ſame with regard to ſuch perſons whi 
jiultly merit infamy, as they may with regard to a thief, or an aſſaſſin; they may im- 


(s) Exod, ii. 4. 


peach ſuch a one befbre the Magiſtrate, and give in evidenee whatever they know 


againſt him; they, in like manner, may inform againſt the criminal commerce, and 


infamous lives of certain perſons; but then they muſt do this regularly, and agreeably 


to the forms of law; they muſt declare their names, and the places of their abode, and 
particularly be able to prove before the Judge, if occaſion require it, their ſeveral ac- 
culations. But what libellers do all this? The firſt thing taken care of by them is to 
conceal their names, their profeſſions and habitations. They are not very conſcientious 
as to the proofs of what they aſſert ; the ſmalleſt ſuſpicions and hearſays, the tittle tattle 


of public houſes are to them demonſtration ; and, on this very account, they deſerve to 


be puniſhed as ſlanderers and falſe witneſſes; for, in order for a perſon to deſerve ſuch 
- puniſhments, it is not neceſſary that their aſſertions be really falſe ; it is ſufficient if ſuch 
perſons advance ſuch accuſations without knowing them to be true, or being able to 
prove them. | | 3 


0 


vn. Therights I am perſuaded that juſtice requires, as well as the public welfare, that evil actions 


of hiſtory, and 


tory, and ſhould be brought before the tribunal of fame, there to receive condign puniſhment. In- 


perſons qualified Jereſt Reipublica cagnoſci malos. It is for the intereſt of a State, that ſuch wicked perſons | 


to write it, A 


en abo l inis as are in it ſhould be known. Exſequi ſententias haud inſtitui niſi inſgnes per honeſtum aut 


particular. notabili dedecore : quod pracipuum munus Annalium reor, ne virtutes ſileantur, utque PRA- 


VIS DICTIS FACTISQUE EX POSTERITATE ET INFAMIA METUS SIT (cc). i. e. 
cc 


x 


It is not my intention to give the opinions of particular men, unleſs ſuch are remark- 
« able for their virtue or infamy z I take this to be the chief duty of an Hiſtorian, not 
<< to omit any virtuous action; and to write in ſuch a manner, that THE LIVING MAY 
* BE RESTRAINED FROM EVIL SPEECHES OR ACTIONS, THROUGH THE DREAD OF 
„ FUTURE INFAMY.” However, all perſons are not qualified to undertake this province. 


For if the evil which a man wiſhes to have puniſhed is of ſuch a kind as to fall under 


(ee) Tacit. Aan. 
lib. 30 cap. 65. a 


the cognizance of, and be puniſned by the civil laws, the Magiſtrates only ought to take 


cognizance of them; or, at moſt, the Magiſtrates ought to be aſſiſted by a judicial 
teſtimony, in order that a double puniſhment, that of common fame, as well as that of 
the Judges, may be inflicted at the ſame time. We mult call to mind, that we are not 
accountable for our actions to a poet or any writer whatſoever, but to the Magiſtrates. 
This doctrine is borrowed from good authors; as will appear from the following Latin 
paſſage : Noſtræ contra duodecim Tabulz cum perpaucas res capite ſanxiſſent, in his hanc 


guogque ſanciendam putaverunt, ſi quis occentaviſſet, ſive carmen condidifſet, quod infa- 


miam faceret flagitiumve alteri. Præclarò, juditiis enim ac Magiſtrattum diſceptatiombus 
legitimi; 
4 
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„% Poem, in which a man's reputation was injured and aſperſe 


neral concerning firſt impreſſions, viz. of their being very laſting, 


A-DISSER TATION/ concerning 


legitimis propoſitam vitam, non poetarum ingentis habere debemus, nec probrum audire, niſi 


ea lege ut reſpondere liceat & judicio defendere (add). i. e. . On the contrary, though A It 


& very few crimes, by our laws of the twelve tables, are made capital, yet it was thought Auguft. 12. 
<< proper to rank the following among them, viz. when any perſon publiſhed or wrote a © Cvit. De, 


This decree is extremely ce 


« juſt, it being fitting that our lives ſhould be ſubmitted to the enquiry and judgment of 
bt the Magiſtrates, and not be exhibited in any light, wherein a Poet may think proper to 
« ſet it; nor ought we to give ear to the reproaches which may be caſt upon any man, ex- 


0p he be allowed to anſwer and defend himſelf according to law.“ If the evil action 


be of another kind, and enjoys impunity, either becauſe the Government tolerates it, or 
on account of the perſons who perpetrate it; even in this caſe every man ſhould not 
preſume to write concerning it. This ought to be done by Hiſtorians, and none ought 


to write hiſtory but ſelect perſons appointed by the Government. By this means, the 


odium, which hiſtory would caſt on the name and memory of perſons who deſerve public 


infamy, would flow from its natural ſpring, and derive from the power of the ſword, 


with which the Sovereign is armed, to puniſh the wicked. As the ſacred hiſtory was 
not the work of a particular perſon, but of a ſet of men who had received from God 


7 


1 


a ſpecial commiſſion to write (ﬆ); in like manner civil hiſtory ought to be drawn up by (6) ® Petc l 


none but perſons appointed by the State for that purpoſe. This province being thus or- 
dered, we might preſume, that hiſtorians would not aſperſe and blacken Prone without 
the ſtrongeſt proofs ; whereas, as matters now ſtand, theſe writers diſtribute rewards 
and puniſhments, cenſure and praiſe, condemnation and abſolution, on the firſt reports 
ſpread by fame, ſophiſticated and diſtorted by a thouſand paſſions. And an odd circumſtance 
3s, that the moſt inſignificant hiſtorian claims a privilege which ought to be allowed only to 


a few ; he pretending that it is not incumbent on him to produce his proofs and his 


| vouchers, Quis unquam ab biſtorico juratores exegit (F)? i, e. What man ever re- (#) Senea, « 


« quired an hiſtorian to produce affidavits with regard to his aſſertions?” n 


1 will not pretend to ſay but that there are inconveniencies on the other hand; but as 


there are ſuch every where, care ſhould be taken to avoid the greateſt ; and doubtleſs we (eg) In thus ye. 
may conſider as ſuch that crowd of writers, who, in this age, pollute hiſtorical tranſ- dh 1 df a 
actions with their defiled hands, pollute, I ſay, not only with reſpe& to the preſent withouttheleat 


view or deſign; 


time, but alſo with regard to future ages, ſince there will be but too many continuators but becaufe 1 
of the Mellificium Pezelii, of Sethus Calviſius, of Sleidan's Commentaries, &c. ( gg ) ; heppened to . 


too many writers of epitomes in uſum ſtudioſæ juventutis, (for the uſe of young ſtudents ;) — —＋7 
in a word, too many writers who will draw their informations from the books in que- 2 
ſtion, and perpetuate the falſities which are daily ſpread [4]. What we arc told in ge- 7200 TY | 
| ver ſ. tom, 16, 
| | 2 5 4 ; : pag. 44 . 
Quo ſemel eſt imbuta recens ſervabit odorem Ko —_— 
Teſta diu (bb), | Vl | | Fabul. Hamel, 
*, = | . | | | 246 Wie * 
What ſeaſon' d firſt the veſſel keeps the taſte.” Treech. — tom. 


1. page 173: 


is particularly true with reſpect to thoſe firſt alterations, which are made in events from (50 Hort. Ep. 


2. lib. 1. ver. 69. 


their firſt riſe, by diſguiſed relations that are told them haſtily, aud which are ſpread 
F 8 N univerſally 


| Too many writers . « . will . . . perpetuate 


oy 

the falfities which are daily ſpread.) | might have 
mentioned another ſpecies of writers. The Continu- 
ators of Pezelius, Calviſius, the Theatrum Europa, 


&c. thoſe who publiſh Synop/es Rerum toto orbe geſla- 


rum, and epitomes of univerſal hiſtory, in uſum fludi- 
 o/e juventutis, are, I confeſs, the greateſt ſpreaders of 


le reports; but they are not the only ſet of writers 


who contribute to this, nor perhaps the moſt danger- 


ous retainers of ſalſities. There are ſome writers, who, 
taking a contrary courſe to theſe, impoſe even upon 
ſuch perſons as pretend to be extremely ſcrupulous, I 
mean certain hiſtorians who reſemble Varillas. Theſe 
are fond of relating ſuch tranſactions as are not found 
in the common hiſtories ; they aſpire at the glory 
of being the diſcoverers of the anecdotes and occult 


lar, they immediarely patronize it, and make 18 | 


as a foundation to the conjectures which they deſign 
to ſet forth as ſo many faQs, or hiſtorical illuſtrations. 
But this can hardly deſerve praiſe, it leading often the 


way to error. Should any of theſe people, an hun- 


dred years hence, happen to meet with a copy of the 
Paſtoral Letter, which was immediately ſuppreſſed by 
its author, he would ſoon turn it to account. He 
would boaſt his having diſcovered ſome particulars, 
which had not been mentioned by any hiſtorian ; 
would reaſon at random upon it, and give all Europe 
new face, with regard to the ſecret conduct of 
rinces. He conſequently would revive a falſity, 


which lived only a few days in the common news + 


papers, and perpetuate it,; for inſtance, there will al- 
ways be found hiſtorians relating what they had read 
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qualities of prime Miniſters, and the ſecret of intrigues in Varillas. I muſt inform my readers, that I ſhould 


and negotiations which till then were unknown. Has not have known that the Paſtoral Letter in queſtion GA) It sintitled, 


an incident been left in oblivion by every one, this had been ſuppreſſed, had I not met with this particu- 3388 


circumſtance is enough to prompt them to publiſh it. lar in a ſmall pamphlet conſiſting of 15 pages in 4to, de Mr. Juriu, 


They go farther; they build an entire ſyſtem upon dated the 25th of January 1696 (1). I there read rouchant  Accon- 


it; this ſerves them as a key to open the cabinets of (2), that the author of the Paſtoral Letters having BH, de 

Princes; and by theſe helps they pretend to unfold quoted, as @ proof of the favourable intentions of the i HaRIN 

the moſt myſterious ſecrets. When the perſons in allies, a propoſal for a peace drawn up by the diet of (2) Pag. 14; be 

queſtion diſcover, in ſome corner of a Library, or a- Ratifbon, . . . which bad been forged by a ſpeculative Pe- duotes the _ 
mong the duſty papers of an inventory, a printed /itician in Amſterdam, . . . was ſo waſth aſhamed at = for January 
iece they never ſaw before, they read it very gree- his having been impoſed upon by this fititious piece, that 95. 

dily, for which they merit applauſe. But if they he inſtantly printed another edition Ibis litter, in which 

happen to find. in it ſome odd and ſurprizing particu- he omitted this article. * | 


4 


t. i. 20, 


ockius, 
Hamel, 
5. See 
icquefort's 
dor, tom. 
173 


rat; Ex. 
1. ver. 69 . 


s intitled, 
ele de trols 
; Paſtoral 
0 Fur ien, 
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the Poſt 


January 
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337 


univerſally with all imaginary haſte. This is an original ſin, the propagation of which ; 
cannot be denied, there being but too many examples of it, in which lyes the great miſ- 
chief; for moſt people reſemble thoſe, of whom the Cardinal-Legate ſaid, as he was 
giving him his holy benediction, Since they have a mind to be deceived, &en let them be jo. 
Farther, as it cannot be doubted: but that a falſe report, being credited three days, may 


be of great fervice to a Government [B]; and a true piece of news, credited fo | 


LB] A falſe report, being credited three days, may be 
of great ſervice to a Government.) This maxim is 
aſcribed to — of Medicis, that @ falſe report, 

\ Aubiens, if believed during three days, might ſave a State (3). 

(3) gen Calbe Hitory abotnde with the e of falſe reports. 
ligue de Sancy, The chiefs of the League maintained themſelves a long 
book 2. ch. 6- time in Paris by that means. Duke de Maienne, 
pee 44s not being able to deny that he had loſt the field of battle 
| at Ivry, gave out that the King of Navarre had been 

killed in it, and that the League had triumphed in 

(% D- Aubigne, other places (4). Here follows a paſſage from au 
Hiſt. Univ. tom. hiſtorian, Finding their army was thus broken, 
3. liv. 3. ch. 6. „ they had recourſe to their uſual artifice, which 
Page 322 „ was, to impoſe on the inhabitants of Paris, by a 
« great number of falſities they ſpread, and which 

they publiſhed in a great number of books, im- 

« porting, that at the firſt aſſault made at Dreux 

„the inhabitants had killed above five hundred of the 

« King's men, and wounded a greater number, and 

that Marſhal Biron was mortally wounded. That in 

* an engagement near Poiſſi the League had gained 

« a ſignal victory. That in the battle both parties 

„ fought with great obſtinacy, and that the victory 

« was almoſt equal on both ſides; and that if the 

King of Navarre was not dead, he was next to 

(5) Hiftoire des © it (5). Peter Matthieu relates, that it being ne- 
cbiſes memorables ceſſary for Count de Charolois to reinvigorate his 
avenues en France forces, by flattering them with the hopes of being 
. 3 8 cog ſpeedily ſuccoured, he bribed a Franciſcan Frier, 
e de Van who pretended to be come from Britany ; and de- 
1597, pag- 720. clared, that when he left the army it was ſo near, 
* that it would come up with them, to day. . . ... 

4 Tf this artifice did not enflame the courage, it at 

4 leaſt increaſed the patience of the deſponding ſol- 

«« diers, ſo that the falſity was of ſervice during the 

„ little time it was believed; the ſtrong deſire the 

* troops in queſtion had to ſee thoſe of Britany made 
e them at once give credit to the report, without 

(6) pierre Mat- once reflecting upon it (6).” Theſe laſt words are 
thieu, Hin. de not uſeleſs in this place, they ſhewing ** the tendency 
Louis XI, liv. 3. % which people have to give into artifice, they eaſily 
beg, m. 144+ „ believing any thing that flatters their inclinations, 
| «© and thus are induced to wait patiently.” Peter 
Matthieu's marginal note deſerves a place here. 
© When an army, ſays he (7), is in expeCtation of 
ſuccour, a report ſhould always be given out that 
it is advancing: and though news ſhould be brought 
«© of the contrary, it would be wiſdom in a General 
«* to ſpread a different report, Syphax ſends Scipio 
word that he cannot aſſiſt him; on the contrary, 
that he had declared for the Carthaginians. Scipio 
however ſhews the utmoſt civilities to his Embaſ- 
ſadors, and beſtows preſents upon them, to the end 
<4 his ſoldiers may believe, that the Embaſſadors were 
going back to haſten him.” It is with regard to 

ſuch artifices or ſtratagems we may chiefly ſay, nil ſub 

ſole nowum, i. e. There is nothing new under the 

| % ſun.” The moderns are no more than the imita- 
(3) See citati- tors of the ancients in this particular (8). Sincerity 
ons (+) and (e) of was never pretended to, in the recent accounts of 
8 AGE- public misfortunes, and it would commonly be preju- 
LF AD dicial to pretend to it. Livy juſtly anſwers the Ro- 
man Conſul, who, after the ſad defeat at Canna, told 

the Deputies of the Allies all the loſs which had 

been ſuſtained. Auxit rerum ſuarum ſuique contemptum 

(9) Titus Livius, Conſul nimis detegendo cladem nudandague (9). i. e. 
lib, 33. pag. m. The Conſul, by giving too faithful and open ac- 
355. He gives us ©* count of his defeat, made both himſelf and his ar- 


the whole ſpeech © . EY ke 
made by the Cons © my appear ſtill more contemptible.” The reſult of 


(7) Ibid, 


ful to the Depy. this ſincerity was, the Allies judged that it would de 


ties of Campania, im poſſible for Rome ever to recover its ſelf, and 
therefore that it would be proper for them to join with 
Hannibal. Plutarch informs us, that an Athenian 
(10) Plut. in Was cruelly tortured, for having told a bad piece of 
Nicia, jub finem, news Which yet was true (10). A foreigner having 


rat m. 542, | 
VoI. X. 


— 


Ong, 
may 
told him, who had landed at the Port of Pirzus,: that 


Nicias was defeated, he ran with the utmoſt ſpeed to 
inform the Magiſtrates of that great misfortune. He 


was aſked who the perſon was that told him this news, 


and not being able-to deſcribe him, he was puniſhed 

as a cheat, and a diſturber of the public repoſe. 

Aitas Noyoroios rivatl, Y TALATTEY THY , tis Toy 

Tg&0X5Y K He ErgefAS&To WoNvy Yeovov. ws e 

Joy '0i To away R ws tiger amayyiAnotis. Pro 

mendace & ciwvitatis- turbatore in rotam deligatus & 

diu tortus eft, dontc advenerunt qui totam cladem ordine | 
ennuntiarunt (11). He was kept in torture till the (17) Idem, ibidg 


truth of this news was confirmed. But he would not 


have been puniſhed, had he given an account of a 


victory, though ſuch a relation had been falſe, a cir- 


cumſtance, I ſuppoſe, from the action of Stratocles. 
He perſuaded the Athenians to offer a ſacrifice to the 
Gods, by way of thanks, on account of their having 
defeated their enemies; and yet he knew that the 
Athenian fleet had been defeated. At laſt, certain 
news was brought of this calamity, and it was made 
public, which greatly exaſperated the people againſt 
the impoſtor. However, they were ſatisfied with his 
anſwer, and ſo the matter ended. His reply was 
this; what injur,* have I done yoa? It is owing to 
me that you have ſpent three days in joy: Ions 8 
4 r. %y EnaeTiata; drnou Ty raren U 
b ανν‚ &} HR,, T0470 wiv avT2; - 
venice Jew ws verennebTag" är O08 THe Arrug and; 


2 2 / * LY 
amayyinyions NY AvKKTa), E2WT WYTO- Toy On uo, Ti 


nE, Te Hι˖ẽj)ỹ̃ OF autw mnoiws Yeyorus. 


- Nulla vero pacto arbitror Spartanos toleraturos fuiſſe 


Stratoclis ſcurrilem inſultationem, qui ſuis ut ob lætum (12) Plut. d. 
parte victoriæ nuncium acceptum ſacrificarent per ſuaſit: Repub, gerenda, 
cumque ii de accepta clade vero allato nuncio ſuccenſe- 85 bee F p He 
rent, populum interrogavit ecguid injuriæ paſſi efſent, in in Ex, 7 f = 
gui ipſius opera triduum ſuavius vixiſſent (13). It was puorrius pig. 393, 
ſo much gained over the enemy, will it be faid ; the 894 ana puts the 
Athenians gained two or three rejoicing days by it; following aniwer 
they removing, during that time, the uneaſineis, which + 3 
the bad news mult fill chem with. But to ſay the 87. Mr 47 
truth, this is a very inconſiderable advantage, it being &v: * ν¾d lat 
extremely diſagreeable to be undeceived, when che T. 2414 
deceit had filied the mind with joy, this only making OE . 
the calamity {till more deplorable. Befides, any na- xy e hor 
tion who make public rejoicings for a fictitious vic- per /zct1am 2? 
tory, bring themtelves into contempt, and are only The battle luſt n 
laughed at heartily by their enemies. Had Stratocles 1 wenden Mas 
met with the reward he deſerved, he would have been 5, ©. 8 
ſeverely puniſhed. For a private man to behave as 


Y pur has finely para- 
Cicero did is of no conſequence ; nay, on ſuch par- phraſes this paſs 


ticular conjunctures, true prudence ſuggeſts to us not Ce. % Ey ould 


to believe any thing too inconſiderately. Cicero. . T9 9 
— . . , „ Tepiled tra- 

cum Vatinii morte nunciata, cujus parum certus diceba- les? 17.1 379 
tur autor, interim, inguit, uſura fruar (13). It is not chjec? to me as 4 
certain that my enemy is dead, and 1 poſſibly may e, my bav- 
hear, in a few days, that he is alive and well; bow- „ eee 

; . 's x e fortune given 
ever, in the mean time I will take advantage of the „, during babe 
flying report; I will believe it, which will be ſo much 2e days, the 
profit to me. Such were Cicero's thoughts. Whe- pleaſures of wic- 
ther he faid this by way of joke, or that it was the) 47%. 7 (bis 
real reſult of his thoughts, it matters not: but ſhould 1 e rl 
a Government act in this manner, and, on a falſe re- n pain. Ii is in 
port of the enemy's being deteated, it would ſome- his notes on the 
times run the hazard of being involved in great ca- 7'th Olynth. of 
lamities. An hiſtorian relates, that a report being are 
ſpread, that Scipio Africanus and his brothers were 95 o7. 
taken priſoners, and that Antiochus had defeated the which be 3 
Roman army commanded by them, the /Etolians in- tranſl-ted into 
ſtantly threw off the Roman yoke, a ſtep that muſt French in the 
neceſlarily have been very pernicious. I will cite obleſt manner, 
Livy's words, they containing ſome remarkable par- (13) Quintil. 7. 
ticulars. We therein have a ſtrong inſtance of the fut. 0-27, lib. 
frauds of fame ; we there find, that fo enormous a 6. cap. 3, page m · 
falſity had been invented by the Etolian Deputics 29+ 

themſelves, 
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A DISSERTATTON concerning 


may prove the deſtruction of it; it is no wonder that firſt accoums are ſo much diſ- 
guiſed. Politics, which fome perſon has defined, ars non tam regendi, quam fallendi 


themſelves, who were in Scipio's army, and that this 
particular is mentioned only by one hiſtorian. Voli- 
rius Antias author eſt, rumorem celebrem Rome fuiſſt, 
& pene pro certo habitum, recipiendi Scipionis adoleſ- 
centis cauſa Cos. L. Scipionem & cum eo P. Africanum 
in colloquium evvcatos regis, & ipſos comprehenſos efſt, 
V ducibus captis confeflim ad cafira Romana exercilum 


 duftum, eaque expugnata, & deletas omnes copias Roma- 


(14) Titus Livi- 
us, lib. 37+ pag. 


m. 703. 


norum eſſe: ob hac AEtolos fuſtuliſt animos, & wow 
:mperata facere, principeſque eorum in Macedoniam & 
in Dardanos & in Thraciam ad tondutenda mercede anx- 
ilia profe&os ; hæc qui nunciarent Romam, A. Terenti- 
um Varronem, & M. Claudium Lepidum ab A. Cornelio 
proprætore ex /Etolia miſſes efſe. ' Subtexit deinde fa- 
bulz huic, legatos Atolos in ſenatu inter cetera hoc 
quogue interrogatos efſe unde audiſſent imperatores Ro- 


mano in Afia captos ab Antiocho rege, & exercitum 


deletum effe ? Aftolos reſpondiſſe, ab ſuis legatis ſe, gui 
cum conſule fuerint, certiores factos. Rumoris hujns 
quia neminem alium authorem habeo, neque affirmata 
res mea opinione fit, nec pro vana pretermiſſa (14). i. e. 


We are told by Valerius Antias, there was a ſtrong 


report, which was looked upon almoſt as certain, in 
« Rome, viz. that the King (Antiochus) having invited 
sto a conference, in order to treat about the reſtoring 
« of young Scipio, Lucius Scipio the Conſal, and Publius 
Scipio Africanus, had made thoſe Generals priſoners, 
and had afterwards immediately marched his army 
„ to the Roman camp, had fallen upon it, and cut 
« to pieces all the Roman forces. That this raiſing 
« the courage of the Ætolians, they had refuſed to 
„ do what was commanded them, and that their 
6 Chiefs had ſet out for Macedonia, Dardania and 
«© 'Thrace, to hire auxiliaries ; that A. Cornelius the 
« Propreztor had diſpatched A. Terentius Varro, and 
M. Claudius Lepidus to Rome, to give an account 
of this. A circumſtance, which gave a colour to 


LY 


« this ſtory, was this; the Ætolian Deputies being 


aſked in the Senate, among other particulars, who 
„ jt was that had told them, that the Roman Gene- 
« rals had been taken in Aſia by King Antiochus, 
« the Etolians replied, that they had received their 
«« informations from their Deputies, who were with 
«© the Conſul, Having no other voucher but Antias 


with regard to the truth of this ſtory, I will not 


„ afirm it to be fact, nor will omit it as an idle 
„% rumour,” - 
It muſt not be imagined Catharine de Medicis 


meant, that a falſe report, if believed during three 
days, might ſave a State on all occaſions. Theſe ſorts 


on of the truth of a falſhood is ſometimes o 
tage, and at other times pernicious ; and the ſame 


of maxims are not without exception, The * 
advan- 


may be faid of the perſuaſion of a truth. But here 


follows a thing, that is more generally true; I mean, 


that it is of advantage to conceal from a nation part 
of the misfortune accruing from the loſs of a battle, 
and other ſuch calamities of importance. This deceit 
is not what we call Coup d'Etat, Arcana Imperii : it 
is a common ſtep ſuggeſted by political prudence, and 
one of its firſt elements. No one thereſore ought to 
blame a fallacious relation, publiſhed immediately after 
events have happened. It is neceſſary for the public 
good, that ſuch rhetorical figures ſhould be employed, 
as diminiſh the loſs that may have been ſuſtained, and 
the advantages gained by the enemy. But perhaps it 
were to be wiſhed, that ſuch relations ſhould only be 
told, at leaſt that they ſhould not be printed ; for 
printing eternizes them, and makes them ſerve as a 
foundation for an hiſtorian. 'This raiſes ſuch a chaos 
of uncertainty in hiſtory as can never he diſintangled, 
and conſequently hinders poſterity from becoming ac- 
quainted with the truth 3 a great counterpoize in the 
opinion of ſome people, to the profit and pleaſure, 
which the peruſal of theſe daily papers gives to the 
public. Perſons of the moſt moroſe turn of mind 
muſt acknowledge, that the pieces in queſtion abound 
with a great number of uſeful and agreeable inſtruc- 
tions, and may even ſerve as a model to polite writers. 
But to this it will be anſwered, there is no truth in 
them ; they are rather ſo many ſpeeches or pleas than 
hiſtories. But what is a plea ? a diſcourſe in yhich a 


Hbominem; 


Lawyer endeavours to exhibit only the bright ſide of 
his cauſe, and the black one of his adcerfary's. If thoſe, 
who ſpeak in this manner, could find out a good ex- 
pedient to avoid what they condemn, they, of all 
men, would have the greateſt invention. However, 

nowing readers are not impoſed upon on theſe occa- 
fions, and eaſily difeover ſach particulars as come 
neareſt to truth. But after all, every thing that is 
tranſacted cannot be inſerted in ſuch pieces; ſome- 
thing muſt now and then be ſacrificed to the public 
good, and even ſometimes to domeſtic intereſt, Be- 
ſides, as ſtratagems are allowed in war (15), we ought (15) Dela an 
to excuſe the artifices employed by news writers, for pov ng quis in 
the pains they take to thwart and contradiet the ac- Vif, en, 
| o CTY: | 2 bag g. 4E-ng1d, 
counts publiſhed by the enemy, ate a kind of war, lib. 2. ver. 190. 
for which reaſon a political writer has called this kind 
of weapons, Arma Anſerina. Hoc ſaltem indium non 
abeat, quod auſa temerariv gquodum, Relationes ordina- 
rias /eu Novellas, ati vacantur, Armis Anſerinis meis 
non adjunxerim : nam, ut probe ſciam, tales ſæpe non 
in Sibyllarum foliis, /ed hominum cerebris naſci, cre- 
duloſque facile intertæ fame auram captare : interim 
tamen etiam temporis filin comprobat, atque hafenus 
comprobavit, harumce ſparſiones non ſemper Oreſtis ſom- 
nia £& wanitates ee atque fuiſſe. Sparguntur () enim () Jaques He- 


victoriæ deprimiturgue pars adwerſa. Sic conflat, quod rault, des Offen 


Literis a Pompeio per omnes provincias civitateſque di. RO; JA Fi. 
miſſis de prælio ad Dyrrachium facto elatius inflatiuſgue 

multo, quam res erat geſia, fama percrebuerit, pulſum 

fugere Caſarem, pene omnibus copiis amiſſis 3 que ( 6015 . | 

fama ſane Pompeianos multis partibus auxerat. Fin- p Bag 2 rs 3 
guntur clades ad vulgum (quia mundus, ut dicitur, wult 

decipi) dementandum, ut iſte faveat huic wel illi parti 

&c. Ita poſt cladem Ivrenſem &c (16). i. e. I at (16) Arma 4s. 
« leaſt muſt not omit obſerving, that I have been ſo 7, ſve A,. 
„ bold as not to add the ordinary accounts, or news, „ Pogue i. 
e as they are called, to my Arma Anſerina ; for tari Tacito ſubai- 
„though I am very ſenſible that ſuch accounts do rte, & n 
< not frequently come from the Sybils Leaves, but PJerratione Po. 
„ are forged in the brains of men, and that the cre- * e 8 

« dulous are very apt to ſwallow down any piece of ß 
«© news, though ever ſo improbable z yet experience, 
the daughter of time, proves both now and for- 
« merly, that ſuch reports, when ſpread abroad, 
% have not always proved vain and idle, like mad- 
% mens dreams. The news of victories are ſpread, 


and the advantages of the enemy leſſened as much 


% as poſſible. Thus it is well known, that Pompey 
«© having diſpatched letters to all the Provinces and 
Cities belonging to the Romans, concerning the 
« battle of Dyrrachium, which he defcribed with 


much more courage than he had fought, a report 


66 prevailed that Cæſar had loſt the battle and was 
„ fled, and that the greateſt part of his army was 
cut to pieces; which report was doubtleſs of great 
« advantage to Pompey's party. Defeats are in- 
« vented to impoſe upon the vulgar, (for mankind, 
«« as the ſaying is, love to be deceived) to E 
« them to favour this or that party. Thus after the 
« defeat at Jury &c.” Here the author inſerts wha 
I related concerning Duke de Maienne. * 
I muſt obſerve, mankind are fo much uſed to 
news papers, that they would confider the ſup- 
preſſion of them as an eclipſe. It would produce a 
ſort of public mourning. 'The Commonwealth of 
Letters would loſe, by this means, ſeveral pieces, 
which are the kernel or cream of the news papers, 
and contain ſome rules for making an advantage 
of the peruſal of them, Read what follows : Cum 


vero omnes novi quid ſciendi mira flagremus cupi- 


ditate, certaque juxta ac incerta avidiſſimè arripientes, 
quifque pro voto interpretamur, itaque NOVELLAS 
undique conquirimus, ut rerum geſtarum, ima & geren- 
darum (tanta enim ſeribentium vel credintium vanitas 
eft ) cognitione fitiintem animum expleamus. Hinc anxid 
curiofitate legimus aut rimamur, quid Novellz apportent 
Noltrates, Jenenſes, Lipſienſes, Norinbergenſes, Ham- 
burgenſes, e & Pariſinæ, Hafnienſes, Amſteloda- 
menſes, Bruxellenſes, aut aliæ, neſcio unde accerfite : 
Ut autem varia fmt illorum, qui eas legant vel miran- 
tur, ingenia, ita fieri haud poteſt, quin majorem ex 
illis fructum alius, alius minorem accipiat, qud igitur 
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« page 1h 


bominem [C]; i. e. The art of deceiving, rather than of governing men," requires 


(17) Michael 
Hertzius, Biblio- 
thica Germanica, 


five Netitia 


Scriptorum Rerum 
Germanicarum, 


Part 2. ſub fin. 
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eum Voluptate, quam novitas ſua ſponte conciliat, Uti- 
litas etiam jungatur, ides inſigni cum commodo adbiberi 
poterit Nobilifſimi & Con ſultiſimi Dn. AH ASUERI 
FRITSC HII Diſeurſus, De Novellarum, quas 
vocant Rewe Beitungen hodierno uſu & abuſu. Imp. 
Jenz 1676 4to. Jremque elegantifſim? docti C HR I. 
STIANI WEISTI in ws ok ad Salam Auguſt eo 
Polit. Prof. Schediaſma curioſum, de Lectione No- 
vellarum, quantum ſcil. illz uſum habeant in Geo- 
graphicis, Hiſtoricis, & Politicis, imò quovis curioſo- 
rum genere. Cui etiam addidit Specimen, quaſi Nu- 
cleum Novellarum, ſcil. ab Anno 1660. ad ann. uſque 
1676, Weiſlenfelſz anno eod. exc. (17). i. e. As 
« mankind in general are fired with an inſatiable de- 
« fire of hearing ſomething new, and are equally ea- 
« ger to know particulars whether true or doubtful, 
« which every one interprets according to his wiſhes ; 
« we enquire for news from all parts, in order to ſa- 


* tiate the thirſt which the mind has to know things 


4 tranſacted, and even thoſe which are to be tranſ- 
* ated, for ſuch is the idle preſumption both of the 


* writers of news, and many of their credulous read- 
„ers. Hence, with anxious curioſity, we read and 


« ſcrutinize the domeſtic news; that from Jena, Leip- 
« fic, Nuremberg, Hamburg; nay ſuch news as 
comes from Paris, Copenhagen, Amſterdam, Bruſ- 


„ « ſels, and others, from the Lord knows where. But 


<« as the genius's and capacities of thoſe, who read or 


« admire them are different, it muſt neceſſarily hap- 


pen that ſome muſt reap a greater, and others a 
* leſs advantage from them. In order therefore that 
pleaſure, which novelty naturally creates, may be 
joined with profit, great benefit may be reaped from 
* the peruſal of the diſcourſe wrote by the moſt no- 
„ble and ſagacious AHASUERUS FRITSCHIUS, 
4c intitled, Of the modern uſe and abuſe of NEWS, 
called Reve Beiturgen ; printed at Jena in 1676, 


A 
— 


cc 4to. Allo the curious and elegant diſſertation, Writ- 


ten by the learned Chriftian Weiſius, Profeſſor of 


Politics, concerning the reading of news, ſhewing their 
„ uſe with regard to Geography, Hiſtory and Politics, 
« and all curious parts of Literature. To which is 
annexed, a ſpecimen, being as it were the marrow 
« or kernel of news, viz. from the year 1660, to 


* the year 1676. Printed the ſame year at Weiſſen-⸗ 


5 felts,” | 
I have read ſomewhere, in the Nouvelles de la Re- 


publique des Lettres, that it were to be wiſhed ſome 


(18) It isthought 
that the ſuccours 


will be needleſs, 


if the ſiege is 
raiſed, as is re- 
ported. Jerom 
Neęro's Letter to 
Mark Anthony 
Micheli, dated at 
Rome the Loth 
of Dec. 1522, 
fol. 86. of the 
Letters to the 
Princes collected 
by Ruſcelli, and 
tranſlated by 
Velleforeſt. 


(19) See the 


ame Letters, fo- 
lio 83. They 
contain many 
particulars, which 
thew the miſtakes 
people make with 
refve& to what 
they wiſh, 


(20) Matthæus 
Mus, Part 3 
pit 21. 


perſon was appointed to ſet down, at the end of every 


year, all the falſe reports which have been ſpread. 
This would not be neceſſary to all falſities in general, 


the news papers themſelves taking notice of ſome ; 
but ſuch an inſpector would have been more uſeful at 


the time, when news was not publiſhed daily. Had 
ſuch a perſon been ſettled in Rome, at the time when 
the Turks made themſelves maſters of Rhodes, we 
ſhould know a great number of particulars with re- 
ſpect to the ſalſities that were publiſhed in Italy. Some 
of theſe are known by the Letters collected by Ruſ- 
celli, We know, by this means, that the 10th of 
December 1522, the news writers of Rome gave out 
that the ſiege of Rhodes was raiſed (18). They pub- 
liſhed, the -28th of February 1523, that there was no 
certainty of Soliman's having taken that city (19), 
and yet that it had capitulated the 22d of December 
1522. But who will wonder at ſuch news, when he 
is told, that in 1500, it was declared in Padua, as 
certainly true, and even wrote from Rome, that the 


Pope had been killed by a thunderbolt on St. Peter's 
day, and that all the citizens had taken up arms. 


It is only by chance that ſuch a falſity was vented ; 
the letter in which Matthew Boſſa mentioned this be- 
ing in print, otherwiſe, in all probability, we ſhould 
have known nothing of the matter. Hac ſub bora 
Auguſtine ad te dum ſcribo, ecce rumor aures implet, ci- 
vitatis, ſolemni Petri Apoſiali die, paulo poſt vigeſimam 
heram, Alexandrum Romane Eccliſiæ magnum Pontifi- 
cem iftu fulminis interiiſſe, & de perjucundis ſuis Pile- 
atis unum taftum, pariter ſuum dominum parentaſſe, 
populares in armis efſe, vias urbis obliguas parum tutas, 
Curiales guati ti moribus, Hiſpanos infeſtos & boſtes ba- 
beri (20). i. e. At the very inſtant I am writing 
* to you, my Auguſtin, a report is ſpread through- 


this, 


é out the city, that on St. Peter's day in the after- 

** noon, Pope Alexander was killed by a thunderbolt, 

and that one of his blithe Cardinals was firuck 

dead at the ſame time; that the inhabitants are in 

arms; that it is not ſafe walking? through the by- 

* ſtreets ; that the Magiſtrates tremble for fear ; and 

* that the Spaniards are diſaffected, and conſidered 

as enemies.” A report was ſpread, at one and the 

ſame time in Holland in the year 1580, that the 

Kings of France and Spain, and the Duke of Alba 

were dead. This falſity is preſerved by chance, in 

one of Lipſius's Letters. Mors Regis Hiſpaniæ, 

Galliz, & Ducis Albani nunciata nobis ſub idem tem- 

pr Vera fama fit in uno ſaltem ex triade illa (21). (21) Lipſius, 
he collecting of ſuch particulars would be of ſer- Epiſt. 4. ad The- 

vice. edorumLecuwwiun, 


Mr. de Vigneul Marville has made ſome good re- Lond. 3 
flections on the Gazette. One of his obſervations is It is dated Dec. 
as follows. * There is but one circumſtance that does 1, 1580. 

a prejudice to the author of it, I mean, that he is | 
«c not at liberty to write whatever he pleaſes ; and 
* conſequently, being obliged to obey the orders of 

his ſuperiors, he cannot tell the truth with the 
ſincerity required in an hiſtorian. Could he but 
obtain this point, we ſhould not want any other 
« hiſtorian (22).” The matter is carried a lictle too (82) Mus Mor- 
far at the concluſion of this paſſage ; but be this as it 4H. wn 
will, the author has hit upon the ſource of the evil. pag. 198, Dutch 
Weekly or daily &c. writers, do not dare to ſay all edit. 8 
they know, for fear of bringing themſelves into trou- 
bie. For, abſtracted from the fear they might be 


under of being puniſhed by their ſuperiors, they would 


* 
A 


find the ſale of their papers leſſen, and would be 


hated as diſaffected perſons ; as perſons who, in ſome 
meaſure, were enemies to the public welfare. They 
will not be permitted to vent. groſs lies in favour of 
the public; but if they utter falſities with wit and 
ſenſe, and ſuch conjectures and reflections as are e- 
qually ingenious, ſoothing and ſatyrical, they then are 
applauded, admired and beloved, and the public run 
eagerly after their works ; and therefore they find their 
account in following the example of the ancient comic 
Poet, whoſe only view was to pleaſe the common 
people. 


Potta cum primum animum ad ſcribendum appulit 
1d fabi negotii credidit folum dari, : | | 
Populo ut placerent quas fecifſet fabulas (2 3). (23) Terentius, 
| I! be ſenſes, | | * Prolego An- 
When firſt our bard reſolv'd to write a play, 4 
He fancied all he had to do was this; 
_ « 'To form ſuch dramas as might pleaſe the people. 


[C] Politics which ſome perſon has defined, artem 
non tam regendi quam fallendi hominem.] Guy 
Patin gives us this definition, a little after his ſneering 
at jubilees. Thus you ſee new intrigues and cabals in 
Rome, which will produce a new Pope, and afterwards 
a new jubilee, pro jucundo adventu ad Papatum, for 
his happy acceſſion to the Pontificate. The new wine of 
the preſent year, (a juice drawn from the vine) will 


create more ſenſible eſfecis in the brain of men, than this 


new devotion ; à lind that returns too often, wwe not be- 

ing aſfected with things that occur too often; ab aſſuetis 

non afficimur. I might be thought good, if there was 

leſi of it; but ſuch is the caſt of the world, populus vult 

decipi, i, e. mankind love to be impoſed upon.“ 

The late John Camus, Biſhop of Belley, a Prelate of 

the greateſ worth and learning uſed to ſay that, Poli- 

tica ars eſt non tam regendi, quam fallendi homines. 

1 heard him ſay theſe words in his apartment in the 

year 1632, and have often called them to mind fince = | 
(24). This Letter of Patin is dated the 13th of De- (24) Patin, Let- 
cember 1669. He had not related the Biſhop's words 25 593: PE: 
thus, in a letter dated the 8th of May 1665, and 7 . 3 


which he introduced on the following occaſion. S:x 


«svriters have been committed to the Baſiile wwithin theſe 
three days, men who get their livelihood by avriting 
news 3 hominum genus audaciſſimum, mencacifimum, 
avidiſſimum, ut faciant rem, &c. i. e. a ſet of ex- 
«« tremely inſolent, lying, and rapacious men.” Hey 
inſert, in their papers, things they do not know, nor 
ought to write, There has been printed, fold, N 
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(ii) See the paſ- 
ſage I quoted 


from Tacitus, ci- 


A DISSERTATION concerning 


this. . But mankind ought to own their miſtakes, and this they never do with a good 
grace, and if ſome do it, it is to no purpoſe ; for the firſt reports have been canonized 
by ſo many pens, that people in all parts of the world would, at leaſt, be divided in 


Opinions about them (ii). 


ration (57) of the Pies, who pollute every thing they touch: 


article USSON, 


(it) virg. An 


lib, 3+ ver. 225, 


At ſubite borrifico lapſ de montibus adjunt 
Harpyæ, & magnis quatiunt clangoribus alas, 
Diripiuntque dapes contactuque omnia fadant 


Immundo : tum vox tetrum dira inter odorem (kk), 


e When from the mountain tops, the hideous cry, 
« And clatt'ring wings, the hungry harpies fly: 


„They ſnatch the meat, 


« And parting leave a loathſome ſtench behind.“ 


and cried through the ftreets in this city, The Bull of 
our holy father the Pope againſt the Janſeniſts, But 
three days after it was prohibited ; and even, ne quid 
aeefſet ad rationem were fabulæ, i. e. that nothing 
„ might be wanting to complete the farce,” it was 
reported and publiſhed abread, that the Commiſſary or 
Fuſtice of Peace was ordered to impriſon the Printer, 


In caſe he met with him in his honſe. The late Biſhop 


of Belley, who aua a wonderful man, obſerved to me 
in 1632, that Politica eſt ars tam regendi quam fal- 
lendi homines ; @ thing that is not of modern riſe. I. 


, the ſame trick that is playing, which was formerly 
played ; it is the very ſame farce, only it is exhibited by 


new actors. 


(25) Ibid, Letter 


ö 356. paàg · 61. of 


the ſame volume. 


The worſt circumſtance, methinks, in this is, 
that this trick will continue playing a long courſe of years, 
and that mankind fuffers too much by it (35). Every 
one ſees the difference there is between the firſt and 
ſecond definition of politics. The ſecond is more dif- 
creet than the firſt, but neither of them are diſhonour- 


able with regard to the maſters of the art, fince their 
aim is for the public good, which they can arrive at 


no otherwiſe than by ating as Phyſicians do towards 


their patients. Here follows Patin's judgment on the 


Paris Gazette. Nothing that is wrote here is worth any 
thing, except the Gazette publiſhed every Saturday, which 
75 a very entertaining paper, and conſolatory alſo, be- 


defiling all they find : 


Dryden. 


The compariſon is not ſtrong enough to call the unworthy writers in queſtion har- 


We 


& ſelves : words and phraſes not implying the ſame 


«« ſignification among them, as other men take them 
« for. I know not whether the members of the French 
« Academy have included the art of politics among 
4 the arts and ſciences, of which they have been at 
« the pains to give us a Dictionary. This, methinks, 
4“ js pretty much wanting. For inſtance, in the ſty le 


« of policitians, for any one to ſwear on the holy 


« Goſpels, that he will obſerve a certain treaty, 
«« ſometimes implies no more than that he ſwears it, 


« and not that he will really obſerve it. It even ſig- 


« nifies ſometimes, that no part of the treaty ſhall be 


1% performed. The vulgar part of mankind do not 


% underſtand this language; but politicians underſtand 


« it perfectly, and take their meaſures according- 


Arts, they would engage in an endleſs work. They 
would daily diſcover new arts, to which fome terms 
belong of a peculiar ſignification. The art of weekly 


relations is one of theſe, as is likewiſe the art of con- 


troverſy. In theſe the words are not taken in their 
uſual fignification. We therein ſee perſons who charge 
one another with the moſt horrid doctrines. They 
reply and rejoin, and each of them finds his adver- 


% ly (28).” TI add, that if the French Academy would (28) Lettre 77; 
attempt to give us an univerſal Dictionary of all the %., for Sept 


1696, pag, 251, 


ſary's doctrine abominable (29). This complaint is (29) A (mail 


cauſe this tatler never tells us any bad news, though we uttered in almoſt every page, and alarms the reader, tract - eng 
(25) Ibid. Letter perceive not @ little ſuch at this time (26). We muſt as though it were to be apprehended, that if this 5, . c 


; . Fe . 0 * Di 1 it I It . 
75.1. 173, 5 call to mind Petronius, who ſays, mundus aniverſus gangrene was not inſtantly ſtopped, it at laſt might agg Peithay. 
174 · OM». I, : 5 


z red from Pa- exercet hiſtrionem; 1. e. All mankind act a farce;” communicate its infection to the whole body. Thoſe Latrocinium Fa- 


ris the 7th of and the following verſes of Politian, againſt thoſe who who are not thoroughly acquainted with this fiyle, = Tbec Ren. 
June 1650. would not allow plays to be acted in ſchools. entertain numberleſs ſcruples, they being aſraid of * _ 
Es . | their not having duly obeyed the following precept icy mary o 
of St. Paul, 4 man that is an heretic rejet (30) ; chers might be 
they having joined in communion with the contending added. 
parties. Who would have imagined, ſay theſe, that 
Divines, who have ſo long eat the bread of the orthodox, (zo) Titus iii, 10. 
could have harboured ſuch monſters in their hearts? 
There is really no truſting any body, Either one 
party or the other, or perhaps both of them, are ra- 
ther wolves in diſguiſe than ſhepherds. But have 
anly a little patience, and ſtay till ſome perſons duly 
qualified, ſome arbitrators initiated into that language, 
may reconcile the contending parties; then it will ap- 
pear, that the words imply a quite different ſignifica- 
tion from what they were ſuppoſed to do. The ac- 
cuſers on both fides ſhall be declared orthodox; no 
Of theſe, the chief are noiſy, fluttering friers ; cenſure ſhall be paſt upon them, and they ſhall only 
« Wearing cowls, wooden ſhoes, and bound with be deſired to change ſome improper expreſſions they 
e | _ _ happened to let drop. It is therefore ſuppoſed: that 
A haughty, overbearing, ſtiff-neck'd race, theſe, in reality, charged each other only with theſe 
Whole mein and garb from other people differ; expreſlions ; and therefore that the words pernicious 
* Who vend their holy wares with diſmal face; hereſy, and ſuch like, fignify, in their writings, o 
«© Uſurp deſpotic ſway ; and o'er the vulgar, more than an ill choice of words. It is to be hoped 
« Spread fears that faſcinate their hoodwink'd minds. that the French Academy will not omit, in the ſup- 


plement they may give to the Dictionary of Apts, the 


Sed gui nos damnant, hiftriones ſunt maxumi. 
Nam Curios famulant : vivunt bacchanalia. 
Hi ſunt præcipue quidam clamofi, lever, 
Cucullati, lignipedes, cincti funibus : 
Supercillioſum, incurvicervicum pecus, 

Quigue ab aliis habitu & cultu diſſentiunt, 
Triſteſque vultu vendunt ſanctimonia - 
Cenſuram ſibi guandam, & tyrannidem occupant : 
Pawvidamgque plebem territant minaciis (27). 


'The ſenſe is, 


(27) Politian, 
in Profogo in 
Plauti Menaech- 


mos, ad caſcem | by | 2 
Eoift, 15, lids7, But thoſe who cenſure us are errant actors; 


folio m 265 *©* Who, whillt they wear the vizor of Religion, 
werſes «© Are profligate, baſe wretches in their morals. 
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The reader will obſerve, that the definition, which the 


' Biſhop of Belley gave of politics, would ſignify a 


very bad thing, if it denoted the deceits which occur 


among ſovereign powers. 'Theſe are not ſo uncom- 
mon as they ought to be. I lately met with a very 


ſprightly reflection on this ſubject, and it is as fol- 
lows ; © Politicians have a language peculiar to them- 


proper ſignification of the words impious, beretic, de- 
flroyer of the fundamentals of the Gujpel, abettor of the 
Socinians, &c. when theſe occur in a chronological 
controverſy ; otherwiſe moſt readers will find ſeveral 
— in their yative language, barbarous 1a 
t em. ” , 


=_ 


res Ni 
for Sept, 


age 21. 


ſmall 
Dorſchi 


roteſſor of 


in Stra- 


[titled 
mum Fa- 
ologorum, 


e inſtan⸗ 


his; to 
nany o- 


tus Lit, 10. 


IX. The abuſe 
abovementioned 
makes people 
more doubtful 
with regard to 
orical facts. 


adred, when the verſes were long, and for half that ſum when they were ſhort ones (un). (e Se Baillet, 


DEFAMATORY LIBELS. 


We may call the writers in queſtion hangmen, who diſtort the neck, arms, and legs of 
hiſtorical tranſactions, and who even ſometimes cut them off, and put falſe ones in their 
ſtead; and that too, almoſt at the very inſtant that an event ſprings from the womb of 
its cauſes, and that the exploits of a battle have juſt taken birth : 


Modo primos incipientes | | 
Edere vagitus, & adbuc d matre rubentes (ll), | (%) Juven. Sat, 
The ſenſe is, a 


Their infant cries firſt venting, and iſſuing forth 
“ To life.“ EY 


It was anciently ſaid of the Muſes, that they uſed to proſtitute themſelves even to ſlaves, . | 
which may be applied particularly to the tuneful ſiſter who preſides over hiſtory (mm). . 
She is a true ſcortum triobolare (a three half penny harlot) who plies in the highways, wiv Ka wpui- 
and abandons her ſelf, for a morſe] of bread, to the firſt comer. The bargain ſhe Scholiaft, Apol- 
makes with the Bookſellers is much more diſadvantageous than that of Baudoin, du lonii, in lib. 3. 
Ryer, and ſuch like, who had made the following agreement, To tranſlate at the rate 


of half a crown or a crown a ſheet, and to write verſes at the rate of four livres per hun- 


Fugem. des Sa- 

| 5 | 7 ; _ wang, ſar les Tra- 

Ab ! pudor extinftus, doctæque infamia turbe 28 
Sub titulo proſtant, & queis genus ab Jove ſummo nn 


Res hominum ſupra evette & nullius egentes, 

Aſſe merent vili, ac ſancto ſe corpore fædant. 

Scilicet aut Meng faciles parere ſuperbo, 

Aut nutu Polycleti, & parca laude beatæ. 

Uſque adeo maculas ardent in fronte recentes, 
Heſternique Gete vincla, & veſtigia flagri (oo). 2 


ita licentia poſt caſum imperii Romani inventa eſt (). i. e. It is certainly an advan- Neef » pale 
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X. Some modern 


trigues · Holland 
unjuſtly com- 
plained of. 


to ſatyr, 


riſt of Auguſtus's court. 


fatyrs on love - in- 


A DISSERTATION concerning 


« the Roman Empire was ruined:“ for had the ancient Greeks, Romans, Perſians, 
Carthaginians, &c. practiſed what is now done, it would have been extremely difficult 
for them to prove any thing, even with the aid of * and medals (it), monu- () See Rec, . 


ments which the moderns, as caprice may direct them, bo 


on any real fact. 


diy employ, without building 4 Par. 73 


I ſhall obſerve, before I proceed farther, that there have been ſuch perfons as Caſſius 
Severus in all ages. We have ſeen, in our time, a perſon of quality who, not ſatisfied 


with writing certain relations reflecting on ſome Ladies of the Court, pointed, as we are 
told, his ſatyr at the Royal Family, and even at the chief perſonage belonging to it D]; 
a circumſtance, which ſhews, that what Malherbe faid of death may be juſtly applied 


Que la Gard: 77 weille aux barrieres du Louvre 


*en defend Fac les Rois. 
Imitated, 
_ « Nor Kings, though guarded, ſcape the peaſant's lot; 


« But muſt, when ſfummon'd, inſtantly obey,” 


(un) See citatiog 


This Nobleman was more rudent, and met with a more propitious fate, than the faty- (30) of the article 


CASSIUS SE. 


he latter, by not reforming during his exile, made his con- VERvs, 


dition ſo very deplorable, that he, at laft, had not wherewithal to cover his naked- 
ness (uu; but the Nobleman I am ſpeaking of came off upon eaſy terms, and ap- 


[D] 4 perſon of quality . . . . pointed, as aue are 
told, his ſatyr at the Royal Family, and even at the 
chief perſonage belonging to it.] 1 add theſe words, as 
ave are told, becauſe, though common fame has a- 
ſcribed to one and the ſame author, the Amorous Hi- 


Fory of the Gauli, and the Aniours of the Palace Royal, 


vet the author in queſtion has not owned the latter. 


He even denied, in form of law, his having wrote 


it; for we are to ſuppoſe, that the book in queſtion is 


hinted at, in the following wards written by him to 
Duke de St. Aignan. My enemies, upon my be- 
ing committed to the Baſtile, imagined, that being 
« now in priſon J ſhoyld no longer have an opportu- 


4 nity of defending my ſelf. and that they might 


31) Le Comte 
95 


Buſſy Rabu- 
tin, Uſoye des 
Ad ver ſitex, pag. 
271. Dutch edit. 


32) Ibid. p. 272. 


* ſafely accuſe me. Accordingly they told the King, 
* that I had written againſt him ; but his Majeſty, 
„ who never condenins any perſon unheard, ſurpriaed 
them greatly, when he ordered me ta be examined by 
„ the Lieutenant Criminal (33). . . . After having 
„ ſhewn me the hiſtory in my own hand-writipg, (I 
“ mean the original I juſt now ſpoke to you of) he 
« aſked me whether I had not wrote any thing againſt 


the King. I anſwered, that he furprized me very 


„ much to put ſuch a queſtian to me; to which he 
„ replied, that ſuch were his orders. I then anſwer- 
ed, that I had not; and that it was not very pro- 
«+ bable, as I had been in the ſervice twenty ſeven 
«« years, and having been twelve years Major-Gene- 
«© ral of the Light-harſe, without being favoured with 


« any gratification, and daily expecting ſome reward 
* from his Majeſty, I ſhould be wanting in reſpect to 
him. That, in order to * > this probability, 


either my own hand- writing, or ſame witneſles of. a 
* ſpatleſs character, muſt be produced againſt me. 
That if the leaſt thing could be produced in either 
of theſe, reſpects, which interfered with the duty I 
*«-owed the King, and to his whole Royal Family, I 
would be contented to loſe my head; but that I 
„ alſo beſoyght his Majeſty to paſs. the like ſentence 
„on thole who ſhould impeach me, without heing 
able to make good their allegations (32). . . . As 
« have not been examined, ſince that time, either 
„ by the Lieutenant Criminal, or any other Judge, I 


_ *+ preſumed that ſo black and ridzgulous a flander had 
made no impreſſion on a mind, ſo very ſagacious, 


(33) Ibid: p. 274+ 


(:4) Ibid. p. 292. 


and ſo very difficult to be impoſed on, as that of 
« the King (33).” What he fays in another place 
concerning the late Ducheſs of Orleans, - proves that 
the chief perſonages of _ Court did not think him 
ilty with regard to this ſecond article he was charg 
— . "The death of Princeſs — of er 
% land, ſays be (34), was an addition to my misfor- 
„ tunes. This Lady had done me ſeveral good offi- 
« ces with his Majeſty, and I flattered my ſelf with 
„the hopes of her doing me ſome athers ; for, be- 
„ ſiges her natural wit and good ſenſe, and a beha- 


„ viour which gained her univerſal love and eſteem, 


„ ſhe was naturally generoys and beneficent.” We 
may here juſtly wonder at the obſtinacy of the public, 


plied 


in ſtill perſiſting to believe, that both the pieces in 
queſtion were wrote by Count de Buſſy. Nothing can 
change their belief on this occaſion; neither the paſ- 
ſages cited above, nor the difference there is between 
theſe two pieces, which is extremely viſible to delicate 
Judges, the firſt being wrote with much more art and 
genius than the ſecond 3 not to mention that the lat- 
ter has none of thoſe thoughts of Petronius, which oc- 
cur in the former, Theſe imitations of Petronius 
were diſcovered by the Secretary of the Royal Society, 
ke writing as follows in the Latin tranſlation of his 
tranſaftion for Auguſt 1669. Now ite pridem amoro- 
ſam Byfi Galliarum Hiſtoriam cum Petronio Arbitro, 
ex qua illum duaz ejus epiftalas ſumpfiſe miti dicebatur, 
conferens, inter alias amoris blanditias, librum percur- 
rens id inveni, quod mihi non parum de hoc limacum 
Subjefdo ſabigfucit, nimirum quod eadem avimalia, ficut 
alia nature miranda, ut truffi & fungi, ficut & 
pracul dubio coſſi, wel magni quercuum vermes, aliæ Ro- (35 Phil:fopbical 
manz deliciæ, ab antiguis veneri incitande uſurparen- Tranſafions, for 
tur; hic enim legere licet, quo pacbo miſer & debilis a- Auguſt 166g, 
mater ſo præ parat cochlearum cervicum munimento. (46) See citati- 
i. e. Of late comparing Buſly's Hifojre Amoures de on (3) of the 2. 
« Gaples, with Petroxius Arbiter, out of whom I was ticle MENAGE, 
«© made to believe he had taken two of his letters (37) The 388th. 
* word for word, befides other love-intrigues, I found 625 
in running him over, what ſatisfied me not a little, (38) Patin, tom. 
** in this very ſubject of ſnails, viz. That theſe very 3. Pag. 155, 
“ animals, as well as other odd things in nature, as 4 pada ; 
* truffs, muſhrooms, and no doubt tao the coffi, or Thi, day, April 
« great worms in the oak (another Roman dainty) 18, 1665, Mr. 
« were made ule of by. the ancients to incite venery. de Buſſy Rabutia 


% You will there find, that the diſtreſſed and feeble v5 impridond n 


« ler pri biel) ith 4 roar of fl e 


« necks(35).” I do not know the reaſon why this which has of- 
Count introduced into his hiſtory an extremely ſevere fended the higher 
ſatyrical fling againſt Mr. Menage, who revenged powers. 522 : 
himſelf by fix Latin verſes, than which nothing could {mine ib 
be more galling (36). To conclude, I am of opinion it to the King 

that the incident related by Patin, in his letter dated who cauſed him 
the 28th of Dec. 1665 is falſe (37). Mr. de Buff- tobe ſeized, and 
Rabutin, by command of the King, is removed from his ar Ae _ 
employment 3 and being taken out of the Baſtile, where ens are, 

he cba, impriſoned, be has been carried to the mad. bouſe, | 


where be bas tae rooms (38). Count de Buſſy informs (30) Boſly, C. 


us, that upon the report made by the King's principal Ie 4 4 * 
Phyſician, and alſo 97 his principal Sur E was 4, Pip 25 
ſet at liberty, in order that be. might be cured in Paris (49) he 
(39), which is much the moſt probable flory. The C6, en k 
orraw he expreſſed for having wrote the Amorous . ſnatch- 
77 of the Gauls, was made a circumſtance to ap- gg away by an 
plaud him, in the ſpeech made by Abbe Bignon, apoplexy at Au- 
who ſucceeded him in the French Academy, He ug Apr 9: 
praiſed bim with great delicacy ; and ob/erwgd, that if —. ſucceeded 
the beck, which had brought all. bis misfertunes upon him, h; inn in the French 
merited the cenſure of all prudent perſons, yet the 16 Academy in Ju 
pentance he diſcovered, for his having urote it, could followings 

not be ſufficiently commended (40). 


- Net. F. 
pap, 281, 


ee citation 
f the article 


US, 


PBil:ſepbical 
aFions, for 
| 1669. 


See citati- 
) of the ar- 
MENAGE. 


The 388th, 


Patin, tom, 
n 
prote in bis 
> Letter, 
day, April 
665, Mr. 
fy Rabutin 
mpriſoned in 
aſtile for 
ig the libel 
1 has of- 
d the highe! 
rs. The 

e of Conde 
lained about 
the King, 
cauſed him 
ſcized, and 
him a ſtone* 
et in St. An- 
y's ſtreet. 


ſſy, U- 
45 Adverſi- 
pag · 281. 


Mercure 
ent, for June 
3. Count de 
y was ſnatch- 
way by an 
lexy 1 Au- 
April 9, 
3 7A 
100 ſucceeded 
in the French 
demy in Ju 
owing · 


IUS SE. 


DEFAMATORY LIBELS. 


plied himſelf to ſuch works- as were much 


delightful pen [ZE]. 


CE] He applied himſelf ts ſuch works as Tvere much 
more worthy of bis <vitty genius, and his delightful pen.] 
A report was ſpread, that he was writing a hiſtory 
France; and it was afterwards faid, that he was 
writing only the hiſtory of Lewis XIV. However, 
time has ſhewn that the firſt report was falſe, and the 
ſecond was not too well gr de 
Buſſy applied himſelf ſeriouſly to the hiſtory of Lewis 
XIV, 8. ublic would have been favoured with a 
more valuable work on this ſubject, than that publiſh- 


ed in 1700, an extract whereof was given in the 


(41) For Feb. 
1700, pag. 162, 
e · 


elk de la Repub- 


ligue des Lettres, 
for Feb. 1700, 


| Page 163, 


Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres (41). Any one 
who reads this extract will perceive, that this work 
of Count de Buſſy was drawm up with the utmoſt 
careleſsnefs. He doubtleſs compoſed it at ſuch times 
as he was weary of doing any thing elſe, and did not 
take care to be well informed concerning the particu- 
lars he was writing about, or to wait till the firſt re- 
ports which came to the village where he was were 
confirmed. He uſed to write th em down haſtily, and 
did not give himſelf the trouble to correct them after- 
wards, We cannot account more favourably for what 
he fays concerning the battle of the Boyne, It is 
known to all Europe, that King ſames left that poſt, and 
returned to France a few days :after ; that King Wil- 
liam croffed that river very ſ:acceſsfully, and after- 
wards proceeded in his triumphs. Nevertheleſs Count 
de Buſſy affirms (42), that Count de Lauzun, who 
commanded the French troops, won the battle of the 
Boyne (a). Had he wrote in t!1is manner out of flat- 
tery, and in oppoſition to the dictates of his conſei- 
ence, he would have deſerved c::nſure more. I conſe- 

gently put the moſt favourabl: : conſtruction poſſible on 
Nas circumſtance, in fuppoſing, that he was miſled by 
fome random reports in the c:9untry, and that valuing 
this work very little, he did not care whether this place 
was right or wrong. 


[] Nevertheleſs Count de Buſly, pag. 125. tom. 3. 


of his new Letters, printed in 1709, and page 232, 
tom. 5. of the edition of 1711, conſeſſes that King 
William won that battle. This incident is in the 
letter he wrote from Buſſy, the 17th of Auguſt 1690, 


to Abbe Choiſy, to whom he ſpeaks as follows: 


«© The Gazette informs us that the Prince of Orange 
« is not dead. If fo, it is very glorious for this u- 


ſurper that he won a battle; that he was wounded 
in it; and that he Iznew, by the prodigious joy 


„ which the report of his death occaſioned, how 
% much he is dreaded when alive.” And in page 
135 of the firſt of thee two editions, there is a letter 


of the ſame Abbe, dated from Paris the 23d of Au- 


guſt 1690, wherein he ſays to Count de Buffy, 1 
* here fend you four verſes wrote on the Prince of 


Orange: 


— * ſoit mort, ou qu'il ſoit en vie, 
% Il eft toujours dignie d'envie. 
«« Sil eft mort, i by glorieux ; 
& $i eft vivant, it eſt heurtux.” 
The ſenſe is, 
% Whether he dead, or living be, 
« His lot's propitiqus, J decree. 
«© If dead, with glory he is crown'd ; | 
* If living, he'll be happy found.“! Crit. Rem. 


It would have been more juſt to" ſay, that, during 


his diſgrace, he employed himſelf in writing to his 
very numerous correſpondents, and in drawing the 
memoirs of his own life; for the works publiſhed af. 


ter his deeeaſe, ſhew that theſe formed his principal 
employment. To this we muſt add the inſtructions 


be gave his children from the misfortunes he himſelf 


(43) It was 
printed in 1694, 
and reprinted in 
1697, with the 
author's Me- 
Moirs. 


in ſour volumes the fame year. 


had met with. His treatife de Pu/age des Aduerfiteæ 
43) (Of the Uſe of Adverſity,) ſhew that this was his 
aim. This is a fmalt tract interſperſed with ſeveral 
excellent fentiments of morality and religion. His 
Memoirs, in two volumes, publiſhed in 1697, are cu- 
rious and finely wrote; as alſo are his letters printed 
They would have 
been of more ſervice to the public, if, ſor ſome good 
reaſons, à great gumber of proper names had not 


grounded, for had Count de 


brought upon me, by ruining my fortune, it was 


* uſed to apply to love: 


343 


more worthy of his witty genius and his 


been omitted, (as likewiſe many paſſages which ſtruck at 
the reputation of certain perſons. Poſſibly an un- 
caſtrated edition may be publiſhed hereaſter, or one 
with a key. Several of Count de Buſſy's Letters 
ſhew, that he weaned himſelf inſenſibly from the va- 


nities of this world ; that he was ſenſible of its emp- 


tineſs, and, at laſt, was ſtrongly affected with the im- 
ore of his ſalvation, and of the Goſpel's truths. 
he moſt pious Chriſtians that ever lived could not 
feel more exquiſite pleaſure from the peruſal of Mr, 
Abbadie's excellent treatiſe on the truth of the Chriſtian 
Religion (44). But it muſt be obſerved, that his (44) See tom. 2. 
converſion proceeded by flow degrees. He looked of his Letters, 


often behind him like Lot's wife, and employed all P.. 44, 128, 


the methods to reſtore himſelf to the King's favour, 3% 535! * 
whatever could have been made uſe of by Manet — 
ous man, who could not prevail upon himſelf to live 
out of a Court. The ill ſucceſs, which his petitions 
met with, plunged him into the deepeſt ſorrow, and 
yet he was preparing new ones, whenever he had the 
leaſt hopes of their being ſucceſsful. This circum- 


ſtance we know, by the writings which his heirs pub- 


liſhed. Had theſe omitted thoſe monuments of his 
impatience, they would have ſecured his memory 
from the cenſure of certain perſons, who cannot par- 
don a brave man, who ſhews a deſpondency when he 
loſes his employments. It is not enough, fay theſe, 
for ſuch a man to diſplay his courage in the field ; he 
likewiſe muſt ſhew a ſtrength of mind in the loſs of 


his fortune, They would have had Count de Buſſy 


imitate thoſe brave perſonages of ancient Rome, who, 
when ſentenced to baniſhment, ſhewed the utmoſt in- 
diſference and contempt ; and they think it very 
ſtrange, that having been diſgraced, like Ovid, on ac- 
count of foms amorous pieces written by him, he 
ſhould imitate the behaviour of that Poet in his dif- 
grace. Every one knows the numberleſs poetical pe- 
titions Ovid ſent to Rome, in order to get himſelf re- 
called. The vaſt number of his Poems, filled with 
ſupplications, and the humbleſt intreaties, do more 
honour to his genius, than to his virtue and courage. 
But have theſe cenſurers of Count de Buſly paſſed any 


part of their lives in Courts? Do they know the ha- 


bits and diſeaſes, which are contracted in them? Were 


they acquainted with them, they poſſibly might have 


been more indulgent to him. However this be, he at (4.1 pug, Rab- 
laſt reſigned himſelf to the providence of God. Here butin, Letter 
follows a paſſage from a letter of his, dated January 26, 735+ Part 2. pag. 
1680 (45). „As to the evils, which this Providence 328. Dutch edit, 
+ a long time before I could believe it was for my {902 0 Q5 
« good, as my ghoſtly father uſed to aſſure me. But fe#ivn on Religi- 
at laſt I was convinced of it, and have been ſo for en, tom. 2. of his 
three years; I ſay, not only for my happineſs in Miſcellaries, pag, 
„ the other world, but likewiſe for my eaſe in this. 155 * alte 
Heaven rewards me, already, in ſome meaſute, the Glowing * 
« for the evils I have met with, by the reſignation I. words: The 
% ſhew; and 1 now apply to this good maſter, the Chriſtian Reli- 
„ words, which, is the heat and folly of my youth, I bien makes us 
| taſte evils as tho 
they were bleſ. 
| 5 OB ſlings; and we 
* 1 paye en un moment un fiecle de travaux, map ſeriouſly af 
Et tous lis autres biens de valent as ſes maux (46). firm of it, what 
The ſenſe is on ny a of 
| 50 4 Jove, viz. that its 
«© God, in a moment, pays an age of ſorrow, fains are ſeoeeter 
« The woes he ſends are better than all bleſſings.” an all (uber 
., Pleaſures, 
A like reflection had been communicated to him a | 
oy time before. This reflection is as follows. (47) Zr de 
66 


not you think that I keep company as much 0 1 eue 
as I poſſbly can with devout people? The reaſon of 200. dated April 
« this ie, they appear to me more happy both in their 14,1672, p. 361. 
lives and at their death, and I would gladly be in 

« their condition. Nothing ſuits ſo much unfortunate (48) There are 
« perſons as devotion z it not only ſooths uneafineſs, et Su i" fin 
but changes them into pleaſures (47).“ This con- Nan which a 


firms what is ſaid in the Pen/ces. diwerſes ſur les Co- devour foul enjoys 


: moves (4.8), and remark [ RJ of the article EP I- in this life. Pen- 


CURUS. | / oe verſes ſur 
I will obſerve, that though Count de Buſly's poſthu- . emetei, page 
mouse works are valuable and finely wrote, yet he _ 
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A DISSERTAT ION concerning 8 


It would be unjuſt to accuſe him for the bad imitations which have been made of his 
compoſitions, he having been no more than the accidental cauſe of them. But it muſt 
be confeſſed the following maxim has been verified, that pernicious examples riſe, to an 


immoderate height, one upon another [F]. 


What a number of hiſtories have been pub- 


Tiſhed againſt the principal perſons of the Court of France, and that of Bruſſels, &c. 
with the names, ſirnames, and titles of each, together with the moſt ſecret circumſtances, 
the molt private diſcourſes, and an hundred ſuch things, which could not poſſibly ever 
come to the writer's knowledge? It is on this occafton Gabriel Naude might fay, with 
better grounds, what he ſpoke concerning Procopius's Anecdotes, Matthew Paris's Hi- 


ſtory, the Chronique Scandaleuſe of Lewis XI, the Memoirs of the League, &c. Ali 
denique ſimiles libelli qui ſtatim in vulgus effundunt, quid Rex in aurem Reginæ dixerit, 
quid Juno fabulata fit cum Jove. Hi autem omnes quoniam fatta plerumgue atque infecta 


e pered to the Queen; what Juno diſcourſed with Fupiter. 


ow) Gabriel 

audæus, Bib/;. 
gr. Polit. pot, m. 
2 22 . 8 . . 70. See with re- 
canunt, nunciique tam ficti quam veri tenaces exiſtunt &c. (ww). i. e. Laſtly, there are gard tothe wong, 


other ſuch libels which immediately inform the common people, what the King whiſ- Pinted in Iulic, 


laut. in Trinum. 


As this fort of writers re- mo, 48. 1. Sc. 2. 


late particulars which have happened, as well as ſuch as have not; things real as well 71% er n. 
as fictitious &c.“ It is here that one might juſtly cry out, 5 


uod genus hoc hominum, quæve hunc tam barbara morem 


Permittit patria (xx)? 


« What men, what monſters, what inhuman race, 
„ What laws, what barbarous cuſtoms of the place!“ 


[{xx) Virg. An, 


Dryden, 


But this exclamation ought not to be addreſſed to the Commonwealth of Holland, as it 
would be utterly falſe to aſſert, that they permit the moſt illuſtrious families to be thus 
barbarouſly treated. Here follows the anſwer they made in 1665 to the Biſhop of Mun- 
fter, who had complained, among other particulars, of certain writings : Quidguid vero 
ſeu de hoc ſeu de aliis negotiis in noſtris terris typis divulgatum eſt, de iis aliud nibil dicemus 
niſi illud ſolum, non tantum hic, verum paſſim in aliis quoque regionibus ægre admodum 
frænari & inhiberi poſſe typographicas licentias quantumvis diligens fuerit cautela; noſque 
ipſi contra iſtiuſmodi abuſus ſevera ſa@pe promulgaverimus edicta, eademque ſævis & rigidis 


be more ſpoken of, as an author, for his Amorons Hi- 

| fFiory of the Gaul, than for any of his compoſitions ; 
(49) See rem. a circumſtance in which he reſembles Boccace (49). 

50 1 Buy the way, the falſity I mentioned above, with 

regard to the battle of the Boyne, puts me in mind of 

(50% It is menti- Father Londel's Chronicle (50), where we meet with 

oned in Nouvelles the following paſſage upon the 11th of July 1690. 

1 . Pay 7% The battle of the Boyne in Ireland: Schomberg is killed 

res, for | f "HO 

Feb. 1699, pag. here, at the bead of the Engliſh. Now this is a down- 

223. right trick, which cannot be excuſed from the motives 

J alledged to extenuate the fault committed by Count 

de Buffy; this work of Father du Londel having 

been drawn up with care, and, in all probability, 

poliſhed and reviſed with the utmoſt accuracy. This 

fort of compoſitions are valuable, as they are wrote 

with more or leſs accuracy; for which reaſon I ſhall 

not be raſh in affirming, that this author purpoſely 

ſought for equivocal expreſſions, to conceal the diſad- 

vantage which King James's party met with, and to 

| keep from his readers the knowledge of the truth with 

regard to the event of the battle in queſtion. He was 

contented with appealing the moſt eſſential circum- 

ſtance, viz. to tell us whether the victory was doubt- 

ful, or declared in favour of one party, or nation. 

He artfully introduced a true circumſtance, which na- 

turally induces the reader to believe, that King James 

won the battle. Schomberg's loſing his life at the head 

of the Engliſh, is a circumſtance, ſrom which an hun- 

dred thouſand readers would conclude, therefore King 

William was repulſed, In what light ſoever we view 

the paſſage in queſticn, we ſhall not be able to excuſe 

this author, he writing in that manner, either through 

inſincerity, ſhame, or a fear of diſpleaſing. But not- 

451) As for in- withſtanding this fault, and ſome others ſuch (5 1), 

CO ENS his work is valuable, curious, uſeful, convenient, and 

1 Auguſt Of a very fine invention. Such books will be wrote 

1675, the defeat in other countries (52) ; but of what religion or coun- 

at Conſarbruck, try a man may be, it will be proper for him to get 


without ſiying I ori ; , 
EE SHY Koda ſome neutral or impartial perſon to read his' work, a 


confirmaverimus 


The worſt circumſtance ĩs, ſome give the name of de- 

feat to what others call a victory. Hiſtorians differ | 

no leſs in their definitions relating. to doctrine (5 3). (53) Compare 
And as an opinion, which is orthodox in one religion, this with Nos, 


is heretical in another, ſo a battle which is won in the / J Republigue = 


. . | . . . . . des Lettres, 1686, 
hiſtorians of one nation, is a loſt battle in the hiſtori os B99; 208. 


ans of another. This is a very ancient abuſe, and & fig. 354,649 

how it could be remedied we know not. | 60. | 
[F] Bad examples riſe, to an immoderate height, one 

upon another.) Velleius Paterculus expreſſes this max- 

im very happily, after "_— that Tiberius Gracchus 

was cut to pieces in the moſt illegal manner. This, | 

ſays he (54), was as a prelude to the maſſacre of the (54) Vell. Pater, 

Citizens, even, in the City of Rome; hence people lib. 2. cap. 3. 

were butchered with impunity, Bod Baud mirum eft, ; 

adds he (55), non enim ibi confiſtunt exempla, unde ca- (55) Idem, ibid 

perunt; ſed guamlibet in tenuem recepta tramitem, latiſ- 

fime evagandi fibi viam faciunt; &, ubi ſemel recto 

deerratum eft, in præcepi pervenitur : nec quiſquam fibi 

putat turpe, quod alii fuit fruftuoſum. 1. e. This is 

« not to be wondered at, for evil examples do not 

« ſtop at the point whence they ſet out ; but how 

* narrow ſoever the path may be through which they 

e glided in, they make themſelves a new road, where 

% they extend themſelves in a boundleſs manner. And 

« indeed, when once a man deviates from the right 

« path, he commonly arrives at the brink of ſome 

* precipice, and no man thinks that ought to be 

« ſhameful to him, which has been advantageous to 

% another.” The like maxim is found in a ſpeech 

of Julius Cæſar, related by Saluſt. He there ſhews, 

that all bad examples owe their riſe to a good begin- 

ning; or in other words, chat innovations, which at 

firſt are ſalutary or uſeful, ſoon give occaſion to diſ- 

orders which are ever increaſing. Omnia mala exem- i 

pla ex bonis initia erta ſunt (56). To this may be (56) _ 1 

applied the following reflection of Juvenal, that no 2% . 

* confines himſelf within the bounds preſcribed to 


ee perſon well ſkilled in the art of modifying matters: 


for ſo great is party prejudice, that it will not ſuffer - 


{52) This has thoſe who are blinded by it to define things accurately, 
been done already jt making ſuch perſons give the name of battle, to 
in Brand:nbu'g« hat was no more than a mere fight, a loſs to what 

was a total defeat, and encounter a total engagement. 


Nemo ſatis credit tantum delinquere, quantum 
Permittas : ades indulgent ſibi latius ipſi (57). 
| | The ſenſe is, : 
«© Each man's ſo partial to himſelf, he thinks 
% He ne'er can fin ſo much as he's permitted.“ 


4 


(57) Juvene St. 
14. ver. 275 


lib. I. ver. 539 . | 


<A OC tHe 


confirmaverimus executionibus. i. e. Whatſoever may have been printed, in our do- 
% minions, with relation to this or any other affairs, all we ſhall obſerve about it is this, 
c that not only in our country, but alſo in others, it is extremely difficult to reſtrain the 
6 licentiouſneſs of the preſs, what care ſoever may be employed for that purpoſe; and 
« that we our ſelves have often publiſhed rigorous proclamations againſt this abuſe; 
« and have confirmed the proclamations in queſtion by the moſt ſevere puniſhments.” 
Theſe words, which are extracted from a letter written by their High Migghtineſſes, 
dated the 29th of September 1665, and printed with licence, may ſerve as a general 


anſwer to all complaints of this kind Gl]. | rac VCR, 
xl. Particulars It may not be improper to inſert, in this place, the particulars confeſſed publicly by 


conf de Balg. Count de Buſſy. About five years ſince, not knowing how to amuſe my ſelf in the 


* | N 4 rural receſs where I then was, I verified the proverb, that idleneſs is the mother of 
veg. m. pe every vice: for I ſet about writing a hiſtory, or rather a ſatyrical romance, witliout 
1 8 « deſigning to make an ill uſe of it, but only to employ my ſelf at that time; or, at 
1 Italic, | 3 | F 88 72 ACT ee eee moſt, 
Trinun- | | 4 3 ö 14 
t. Sc. 2. | 5 Sh 5 | ay 
pag. m. [G] Theſe words . . . may ſerve as a general an- * bear this ſort of hiſtories and novels, he not ſuffer- 
fever to all complaints of this kind.] And yet moſt of “ ing any pieces but ſuch as were entirely true, or 
the French Roman Catholics we meet with declare po- ** utterly falſe (59). He thought the mixture of theſe (59) Compare 
fitively, that the States are not diſpleaſed with the was monſtrous, and even of dangerous conſequences this with the re« 
liberties, which Bookſellers take, to publiſh all kinds © with regard to poſterity. And indeed, it may hap- merk L hof the 
b. An of ſatyrs againſt thoſe who are not in the intereſt of © pen, that two or three hundred years hence, thoſe 21 nk 
r. 6% 3» their country, ſome conſiſting of many pages, others * who may write the hiſtory of the preſent times, | 
| | being printed on long narrow flips of paper; all “ may look upon the ſatyrical pieces in queſtion as 
which, {ay theſe perſons, are filled with the moſt a- original and authentic memoirs, written by con- 


bominable lies, and eſpecially during the laſt war. temporary authors, and worthy of credit (60) ?" hou, ee 
6 this with the re- 


States were extremely glad to foment animoſity and 
hopes of the people, in order that this might prompt 
them to bear more patiently the expences of the war, 
and that by their hatred of a foreign Government, 


they might bear the greater love to their native coun- 
try. The Athenians employed the ſame policy, and 


had we all they ſpoke and publiſhed againſt the Per- 


fans and Macedonians, it would appear that the Ma- 


giſtrates gave a helping hand to this, in order to fire 
the ſubje 


ing a vaſt number of libels againſt the multitude, 
Farther, this was a good method of purging the ſaty- 


s with a ſtronger zeal for the preſervation of 
a Government, which, beſides the public Games, and 
. ſo many other things which delight the populace, af- 
forded the ſatisfaction and joy of compoſing and read- 


This, add they, is a. maſter-ſtroke of policy ; the As it is not poſſible to extirpate theſe peſts of hiſtory, 


we ought, at leaſt, to warn thoſe, who ſhall come 
11 us, in order that they may not be deceived by 
them, | | | 

It muſt be confeſſed, that there are a great number 
of good things in this paſſage, and that it would be 
well to refute all ſuch particulars as could be refuted ; 
for what will poſterity conclude, when they ſhall read 
ſa many incidents, that were ſpread in the world un- 
contradicted by any perſon? Will it be poſſible for 
them not to ſuppoſe them true? Will they not ſay, 
that had they been falſe, they would have been' re- 


fated, for the honour of thoſe, whom they ſo injuriouſly 


attacked? How many perſons are ſtill kept in error, 
by the ſatyrs of the ſixteenth Century? Thoſe of the 


preſent age will be no leſs active in future ages; and 


mark [ A] in this 
Diſſertation. 


mpare | | Tlaiſts, and throwing off the peccant humours which might we are not to ſuppoſe, becauſe they vaniſh, in two or 
| Noun, | do otherwiſe have brought defluxions on the entrails ; for three months, out of the bookſeller's ſhops, that they 


publique | | had their pens been reſtrained with ryſpect to foreign- will not be long lived, for they will be preſerved in 
| BE ers, they would have diſcharged all their venom at 


s, 1686, 
309, 
54, 6455 


. Paterco 
* 


m, ibid 


their Sovereigns. This is what theſe Frenchmen ſay, 
without forgetting that their countrymen had kept 


clear from licentiouſneſs, and that this was one of the 


nobleſt triumphs of the French. But a ſatisfactory 
anſwer is made to them with regard to all thoſe po- 
litical myſteries they ſpeak of, which are merely 
ideal. They are ſhewn, that they ought to conſider 
the conſtitution of a free State, wherein it is abſo- 
lately neceſſary, that every individual ſhould be ſe- 
cured from the rigorous proſecutions carfied on in 
monarchies. But be this as it will, I will here cite 


the moſt famous Libraries, where care had been taken 


to lodge them. I do not pretend to ſay, that it would 


be neceſſary to refute all libels in general, as this 


would be an endleſs labour, and frequently quite ſu- 
perfluous. It would be enough to refute all ſuch 
books as are ſomething in the hiſtorical caſt, and to 


lay down general maxims how to diſcover truth, and 


to guard againſt the boldneſs of ſatyriſts. It would 
be neceſſary, for inſtance, that a perſon of known a- 
bilities, and very converſant in hiſtory, ſhould criticiſe 
the book intitled, Annales de la Cour & de Paris four 


les annies 1697 & 1698 (61). Were this writer to (61) Printed in 


(58) 22 a writer, who makes ſome complaints (58). Within detect and brand only five or ſix of the moſt remark- 1701. 
N „ e theſe late years, a great number of libels have been able incidents, all the reſt would fall to the ground ; 
174. 8 0 prone in Holland againſt France; and there are and eſpecially if it was hinted to the readers, that in 


1699, ome ſatyrical hiſtories againſt the moſt illuſtrious order for them to be induced to believe what theſe au- 


« perſonages belonging to the Court. It were to be 
« wiſhed that ſome of our authors would undeceive 
« the public in general in this particular, and ſhew 
« that ſuch kind of hiſtories are all ſuppoſititious. 
«© The authors of the pieces in queſtion are a ſet of 
« wretched ſcriblers, who take up the pen in no other 
« view, but to get a little money out of a greedy 


<< bookſeller, and ſo write any thing that firſt occurs 


«© to them. How would it be poſſible for theſe crea- 
<« tures to have come to the knowledge of all the ſe- 
«« cret particulars related by them? From whom did 
«© they receive the letters, which they have the im- 
« pudence to print as genuine? It would be ſcarce 
« poſſible for thoſe, who are beſt acquainted with the 


thors relate, it would be neceſſary to ſee ſuch and fuch 
charaReriſtics in their relations, and that otherwiſe the 
particulars told by them are only ſo many idle ſtories 
told in taverns and coffee-houſes. Theſe places are 
ſo many magaziges of falſe reports, and cannot be 


better compared, than to the mythology of Natalis 


Comes. Such a work as that I now hint at would 
ſerve as an antidote an hundred years hence, and be 
of great uſe to ſuch perſons as ſhould ſearch for hiſto« 
rical truths. MT | 

The author quoted by me forgets a neceſſary re- 
flection, for he ought to complain of France almoſt 
as much as of Holland; for the libels he fpeaks of 
are ſold chiefly in France. If the French would read 


eb. bs | « Court, and have ſpent many years in it, to know none of them, nor purchaſe them, the bookſellers 
tilin, pag 8 *« ſo many particulars. Is it probable that a miſe- would not get them printed; whence it is plain, that 
. rable garetteer, whoſe only 'correſpondence is with the fondneſs the French have for the peruſal of theſe 
«« -his voracious bookſeller, ſhould be ſo well acquaint- libels contributes as much as any thing to the produc- 
« ed with ſuch incidents, in caſe they were true? tion of them. Liars and credulous perſons feed each 


«© The late Mr. de Mezerai, whoſe hiſtory of France 


« is ſo much eſteemed, and that juſtly, could not 


Vol. X. 


* 


other's purſe. 


other reciprocally, and each of them ſubſiſts on the 
$f 
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«< moſt, to ſhew it to a few friends, in order to divert them, and obtain ſome praiſes 


from them, for being a good writer ().. . . As true incidents never have enough (55) Bugy R. 
s of the marvellous in them to be very entertaining, 1 had recourſe to invention, ? 


ut in, Lettie ay 
| Due de Ft. 4. 
«« thinking it would pleaſe ſtill more; and without entertaining the leaſt ſcruple with n, era | 
e reſpect to the injury I might do the parties concerned, becauſe I wrote this only for 'Uſoge det As 
„ my ſelf in ſome meaſure, I mentioned a thouſand particulars which were mere fic- Dutch edit, Th, 
« tions. I made ſome men happy with the Ladies, who had never been ſo much as ati yk 
«© once liſtened to by them, and even others who had never intended to addreſs women 1655, 
&« in any manner; and becauſe it would have been ridiculous to make choice of two 
tc women of no birth and figure, for the chief heroines of my Romance, I pitched upon 
«« two, who were not wanting in any good quality, and were even poſſeſſed ſo 
«+ many, that envy might contribute to make all the ill things I might fay of them 
« credible (zz).“ This is a faithful picture of the conduct of fatyrical writers; theſe, 
whether they write from a ſpirit of revenge or jealouſy, or merely to diſplay their 
thoughts and exerciſe their pen, the chief circumſtance they have in view 1s, to divert 
their readers, and to gain applauſe by their talents. But as they are afraid, chat, ſhould 
they tell nothing but the truth, they would afford little diverſion to the readers, and that 
their compoſitions would be thought ill written, they introduce a thouſand fictions into 
their narrations; they feign ſome very ſingular adventures, they relate imaginary conver- 
fations, and apply, to their perſonages, whatever occurs to their memories in the moſt. 
exalted ſtrain, and may give dignity and ſplendor to their figures. If we examine the 
beſt written, and moſt ſharp pointed ſatyrs, we ſhall find the ſpirit and turn of the au- 
thor, his ſtyle and character, in all the letters, which he ſuppoſes paſſed between the 
two lovers, and in all the imaginary converſations he relates they. had, Bur is not this a 
proof that his book is a romance? Was the hiſtory of Donna Olympia, and other more 
ſuch pieces, wrote with the ſame ſimplicity as is found in Burchardus's Journal (zz*), Gre) Johannz 
they would be infinitely more worthy of credit. I do not ſay that they perſuade more; gentine/, ©. 
all I obſerve is, that they ought to perſuade more, I being ſenſible that the public are e Fee 
more or leſs perſuaded, according to the probability which the readers have obſerved, rim Coche. 
and to the pleaſure they give, by the ſatyrical touches they introduce in their compoſiti- Tn. H. 
ons, and the marvellous they throw into the events. This is ſo true, that notwithſtand- from his Dian. 


ing what Mr. de Buſſy confeſſed publicly, yet very few perſons give up the opinion dere princi 


5 al 2 5 3 8 A 4 2 in Ha i 
entertained by them, viz. that his relations are hiſtorically true. Particular notice ought 5 


to be taken of the paſſage, by which he informs us, that his manuſcript was mangled by ee - - 
a Lady to whom he had lent it. She added or erazed all ſhe thought proper in this 0 


| titled, Specimen 

« hiſtory, in order that I might incur the hatred of moſt of thoſe perſons I ſpake of; * 
« and this is fo true, that the firſt copies ſhewn were not mangled ; but as ſoon as the Firs Aland 
ce others were ſpread abroad, as every one is moſt delighted with the ſharpeſt fatyr, the *2- 


genuine copies were thought flat, and ſuppreſſed: as ſpurious (a). (al Buſſy, d. 
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he Journal mentioned by me above was wrote by a German, Maſter of the Cere- — 5 A 
monies in the Court of Pope Alexander VI. We may be perſuaded, from the. country jib 
he was born in, that what he relates is true; as we may believe, from the nature of his 
poſt, that he had an opportunity of being informed of the particulars he tells us. Hence 

we need not doubt the truth of thoſe infamous objects, with which the Pope and his 
daughter glutted their eyes; I mean the entertainment which Duke de Valentinois gave 
to fifty courtezans, and of the fight between four horſes let looſe on two mares: not to 
mention that, as I before obſerved, ſuch is the plain and barbarous ſtyle of the writer, 
that we cannot ſuſpect he wrote merely to divert his readers, and to gain applauſe. This 
will be fully proved by the following little ſpecimen, Dominica ultima menſis Ofobris in 
ſero fecerunt canam cum Duce Valentinenſi in camera ſua in palatio Apoſtolico quinguaginia 
meretrices honeſte, Cortegianæ nuncupate, que poſt canam chorearunt cum ſervitoribus & 
aliis ibidem exiſtentibus, primo in veſtibus ſuis, deinde nude. Poſt canam poſita fuerunt 
candelabra communia menſæ cum candelis ardentibus, & proetie ante candelabra per terram 
caſtaneæ, quas meretrices ipſæ ſuper manibus & pedibus nude candelabra pertranſeuntes 
colligebant, Papa, Duce, & Lucretia ſorore ſua præſentibus & aſpicientibus : tandem ex- 
Poſita dona ultimo, diploides de ſerico, paria caligarum, bireta & alia, pro illis, qui plures 
diftas meretrices car naliter apnoſcerent, que fuerunt ibidem in aula publicè carnaliter trac- 
tate arbitrio præſentium, & dona diſtributa Victoribus. Feria quinta, undecima menſis 
Novembris intravit urbem per portam viridarii quidam ruſticus ducens duas. equas lignis 
oneratas, que cum eſſent in plateola S. Petri, accurrerunt ſtipendiarii Pape, inciſiſque 
peftoralibus & lignis projectis in terram cum baſtis, duxerunt equas ad illam plateclam que 
eft inter pallatium junta illius portam, tum emiſſi fuerunt quatuor equi curſerii liberi ſuis 
Franis & capiſtris ex. pajatio, qui accurrerunt ad equas, & inter, ſe propterea cum magno 
ſtrepitu & clamore morſibus & calceis contendentes aſcenderunt equas, & coierunt cum-eis, & 
eas graviter piſtarunt & leſerunt, Papa in ſeneſtra camere ſupra portam palatii & Domi- 
na Lucretia cum eo exiſtenie, cum magna riſu & adeleftatione premiſſa videntibus (b). i. e. (6) Specimen Ar 
«« On Sunday evening, the laſt day of October, Duke de Valentinois gave a ſupper, in 3 8 
« his apartment in the Pope's palace, to fifty reputable har lots, called courtezans, who, «ni /1 Pepe, 
« after ſupper, danced with the domeſtics and other perſons preſent, firſt with their?“ 777" 


« clothes on, and then naked. Supper being ended, candles were brought on the table, 
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DEFAMATORY LIBELS 345 


% When cheſtnuts being thrown on the gtound, the harlots, Who were then naked! and 
« erawling upon all four, ſcrambled for therm, paſſing to and fro before the candles, the 
* Pope, the Duke, and Lucretia his ſiſter, being ſpectators on this oceafion; / Ak läſt 
6 rewards were brought forth, viz. filken doublets, breethes, caps; &c. tö be beſtowed 
« on ſuch as ſhould lye with the greateſt number of the ſaid harlots; Wh accbrding 

« were lain with in the hall, at the pleaſure of thoſe who Had to do with them, and 


« then rewards were beſtowed on ſuch as 


had come off with victory. On the rith 


« of November, there came, through the city gate; a peaſant diving two mates laden 

er with Wood, and being arrived in St. Peter's Square, ſortie of tlie Pope's domeſtics rah 

* forward, when cutting the mares girts; and throwing down the wood, with the pick- 
e faddles, they led the mares to the little ſquare, in the palace near the gate. Upon 
de this four ſtone-horſes, having neither bridles nor ſadEles; were turned out of the 
ce palace, and theſe running th the mares, fought together; and after making a great 

«© noiſe, and biting and kicking one another, they leap'd the mares, whom they bruiſed 

« and hurt grievouſly. All this ſpectacle was beheld with the greateſt pleaſure arid 

« delight by the Pope, with the Lady Lucretia from the window of a room ftanding 


& ovet the palace gate.“ 


v11.Lavsenat- Should 1 expatiate ſtill more largely on the ſubject of this diſſertation, 1 hope the 
ed by Chase reader would excuſe my prolixity, if he conſidered the copiouſneſs and importance of 


c. againſt libels. 


In what manner ( rey and the care I ſhould continue to take, not to copy the Civilians who have (0 Lewis Gil- 


Pope Adrian VI wrote ' 


was diverted from 


many books on this queſtion [HI. 


| FE e en N bins, Pls. 222, 
It would be an caſy matter for a writer tO of his Commenter, 


his relution of HE copious on a ſubject, which furniſhes ſo many remarks, and which highly concerns De fh G. 
Patio own the public, thiat all Legiſlators have unanimouſly agreed to puniſh defamatory libels fn 


famoſis Libellis, 


with great ſeverity. We have ſeen that by the laws of the twelve tables, the authors of 8 
chem wete condemned to die, and it would be falſe to aſſert, that Auguſtus repealed peror, and erw. 


peror, and erro- 


them in this particular (c), the direct contrary of which J have juſt now ſhewn. One 2vvſy employs 


of the greateſt Emperors that ever lived ſifice Auzuſtus, appointed the lex talioris to 


the authority of 
Horace, which 


be put in execution (d); he enacting, that authors of libels ſhould ſuffer the ſame puniſh- wp ra 3 
ment as thoſe whom they aſperſe, and who ſhould be convicted; and he even will ha ve 3 


he had quoted it 


them puniſhed, when they {| peak nothing but the truth. Per hoc autem quod verum ſcripſerit —_ — 
 thfamans nullam meretur excuſationem, ſiquidem veritatem criminis per libellum famoſuni 


pantere non licet, & ellens libellum fumoſum 


| Je mM ſays he, Auguſtus 
injuriarum tenetur, nec admitti debet edens li- Hfiili, ut videe 


eſt ex Horatio, 


| bellam fumoſum & injuriarum conventus ad probationem veritatis eriminis. Joannes Thile- liv. 1. al. 
mauannus de Benignis, alias Goth, Obſ. Practi. 86. Nuo etiam confirmatur per conſtituti- ad Auguſlun. 
onem Carli V. criminal. arti. 1 10. in f. ubi hæc verba babentur: Et licet illata injuria (% Charles v. 


Conſtitutio Caroli 


Prietenſi fafti vera effet debet, tamen diſfamator talis injuriæ ſecundum jus & arbitrium ju- v.Ceſaris 4. 
dicis punixi (e). i. e. Though a defamer ſhould publiſh what is true, he yet would Fu: capital 
not deſer ve to be excuſed, it not being lawfal to publiſh, in a defamatory libel, the za in inf. 


Edita in infa- 


cc truth of a crime. And he who publiſhes ſuch a libel, ſhall be conſidered as guilty _ 
« of a treſpaſs; nor ought the publiſher of a defamatory libel, and of ſeveral accuſati- = 


quam mereretur 


e ons, be permitted to prove them. Jo. Thilman. de Benignis, alias Goth. Ob/; 4Yanarus libell, 


% Practi. 86. This is likewiſe\confirmed by the ordinance of the Emperor Charles V 


ft ejus criminis 


9 reus qus accuſatuy. 


„ Crimin, Art. 1 10 in f. in which are the following words: Nottoithſtanding that the —— ee . 
e grounds of the accuſation" ſhould be true, yet the defamer ought to be puniſhed in the manner  Syntag. Furis, 
c the Fudge may think proper.” In France, they and their abettors were ſentenced, lb., 33: cap. 6. 


? See alſo Gilkau- 


e by the famous edit of January, to be whipt, and, in caſe of a relapſe, to'fn, ui ſupra, 
„ be put to death. Ne quis infames libellos ad quemquam traducendum fatiat, diven- s 45. 
dat, aut divendendos curet. Qui ſecus faxit, primitm ſuſtigium, ſecundum, capitalis pong ęe Gilbauſen, in 
. fs 4 | oY 72 1 N 7 14. 1 1 7 - ; 4 it, Pas dect. de 
inllicta eto (F). By abettors, I here mean ſuch as contributed to the publication or fale ; 


njuri is S famo- 


of a libel, which law was revived under Henry III in 1577. The law ena&ted by the 3 paz · 
Emperors Valentinian and Valens is extremely rigorous, it pronouncing ſentence of death e 
againſt thoſe who, happening to meet accidentally with a libel, ſnewed it, inſtead of 741 Commentar. ds 

tearing, or burning it. Si quis famoſum libellum, ſive domi fit ſive in publico, vel quo- I Relig. & 


cungquè in loco etiam i 


1 R a 3 CY „ en, i reges 
narus repererit, nec ſtatim corruperit, aut igne conſumpſerit, ſed vim ejus Gall. ad _ 


 manifeſtaverit, quaſt auctor bujuſmodi delicii ſententiæ capitali ſubjiciatur. i. e. Any 750% 


H] The Civilians, who have wrote fo many boots on 

this queſtion.) Futetiere has quoted four or five' of them 

in one of his caſes. It is in that place where he at- 

tempts to prove, that the piece he had wrote againſt 

ſome of the members of the Academy, did not de- 

ſerve to be conſidered as a libel by the ſentence of 

the Chatelet. I ſought, but to no purpoſe, for Naude's 

book intitled, Le Marfore, ou Diſcours contre les Li- 

: belles. i. e. Marforio, or a Diſcourſe againſt Li- 

(52) lated, A- © bels,“ which was printed at Paris by Lewis Boulen- 

ec. ger, 8vo, but in what year I cannot fay. Leo Alla- 

(3) Baillet, tius mentions it in a book (62) publiſhed by him in 

2. %, des Sa- 1633. Baillet (63) quotes a book* 1 would gladly 

Ne 2e 175 procure, Viz, Le Bouclier de Fean Baptiſſe Nocette Ge- 
ibelles ? { 2 n 

dfſamatoires & c, 1918 contre les Libelles diffamatoires, i. e. The ce- 

Part 2, chap. $8. ** leſtial Shield of John Baptiſt Nocette, a Genoeze, 


& man 


« againſt defamatory libels.” Abbot Michael Juſti- | 
niani (64) ſays, that the firſt edition was of Paris in 764) GC! Scrit- 
1653, 4to, and the ſecond at Lyons 1664, 12mo.- 6% Lisi 4 
This work is in Italian. The Continuator of Ale- 338. 3375 
gambe (65) ſpeakes but of one edition, which he makes 
to be of Paris 1655. See the margin (66). | 
(65) Nathan. Sotuel. Bibliogh, Script. Societ. Jeſu, pag. 415. 
(66) The authors quoted by Furetiere, rag. 12. of the 3d Caſe, 


are Francis Balduinus Paris 1562, Frederic Banvinus, -Aurelivs de 


Vergeriis, printed in 1564, in 8yo, Joan, Conradus Rokembach, 
Straſburg 1660, 4to; and Henry Bocerus at Tubingen 1613, 
8vo. I fancy that bis Frederic Banvinus is an ideal author, 
framed inſen/1bly from Francis Balduinus, 6y the errors ef the 
Printers, and ſome abbreviations of the Chriſtian name. Ban- 
vinus's book is mentioned in _ ſuch. a manner in Draudius, pag. m. 
782. as ſuits in all reſpecti with Balduinus's 4v0rks. 
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A DISSERTATION concerning 


„ man who ſhall find a defamatory libel, whether at home or abroad; or even if 

“ meeting with it by accident he ſhall not deſtroy or burn it, but diſcover the 

de port of it, let him, as author of ſuch a crime, be ſentenced to death.” See Naude's 
Maſcurat, page 657. But notwithſtanding the many temptations I have to be prolix, 

J yet will conclude, after having related a particular which I remember I promiſed, 

with three or four more reflections, | | | 

Pope Adrian VI acted very prudently, when he was told that the remedy he would have 
employed, in order to check the licentiouſneſs of Paſquinades, would be to no purpoſe. 

Here follows a paſſage from. Mr. Flechier: A prodigious number of libels were 

« diperſed at that time, in all parts of Spain, againſt the Flemiſh Court, and Ximenes 

« himſelf, The (*) Flemings, not being uſed to theſe ſharp and ingenious ſatyrs, com- C > qu oh 
« plained of them, and the Cardinal was ordered to cauſe enquiries to be made after inen. l. 1 : 
« the authors and publiſhers of them, and to puniſh them with the utmoſt ſeverity. 

« He cauſed ſome bookſellers ſhops to be ſearched, merely for form-ſake, this being 

« done in ſo ſlight a manner, that no one was diſturbed at it. His opinion was, that 

& inferiors ſhould be indulged the liberty of revenging their ſorrows, either by word of 

tc mouth, or by printed pieces, which laſt no longer than whilſt they give offence, and 

« Joſe their beauty or their venom the inſtant they are continued. Alphonſo Caſtile, 

« Governor of Madrid, having ſeized ſome of theſe libellous pieces, which reflected 


e againſt Cardinal Adrian, and La Chaux, Embaſſadors of Charles, he ſhewed the 


pieces in queſtion to them, which vexed them prodigiouſly, and Adrian in particular, 


<< who was inconſolable for ſome time. It is related, that being afterwards raiſed to the 
« Pontificate, and bearing a great ſpite to the ſtatues of Paſquin and Marforio, which 
« perſons of a witty and malicious turn of mind have choſen to be the confidents and 


'< authors of their ſlanders, he gave orders for their being thrown into the Tyber, which 


« would have been done accordingly, had not Duke de Seſſa, the Spaniſh Embaſſador, 

4 ſpoke the following prudent words to him: Holy father, what is this you are going 

« todo? It will be much more prudent for you to excuſe thoſe two mutes, than to open the 

« . mouths of the whole city. If you throw them into the river, the frogs will croak forth 

« the fatyrical touches, which we uſed to read on thoſe ſtatues as we went along; and, 

c what two marbles will no longer have an opportunity of telling us, wwe ſhall hear from 

« the mouths of every one living. The Pope followed this advice, and was afterwards 

<< leſs ſevere on this article (g)“ That the reader may be more particularly informed, fd . 


how very apt the Pope was to take umbrage at ſuch things, I ſhall quote Paulus Jovius, 4 Aim, 


by whom it appears, that the Spaniſh Embaſſador was forced to repeat his advice. Gra- Burk $14, 


viſſime etiam tulerat ſe famoſis carminibus apud Paſquilli ſtatuam fuiſſe laceratum, ſed id 


poſtea civili animo tulit, cum didiciſſet, eam maledicendi licentiam obſcurorum hominum li- 


 bertati atque nequitiæ dari, ut cum inſignes viros impune carpſerint, fortunam ſuam ea 


vindictæ voluptate conſolentur. Decreverat Hadrianus uti poetis non obſcure ſubiratus, 


Paſquilli tatuam, que erat in Parione, demoliri, atque eam in Tyberim precipitare : ſed 
Ludovicus Sueſſanus urbano ſalſoque ingenio id fieri debere pernegavit, ſubdens, Paſquillum 


vel in imo vado ranarum more, non eſſe taciturum, ad id vero pontifex, exuratur ergo, 
inquit, in calcem, ne ejus veſtigii ulla omnino memoria ſuperſit : Tum rurſus Sueſſanus, 


refte inquit, ſed tam crudeliter concremato poetæ clientes non deerunt, qui patroni cineres 
anvidioſis carminibus proſequantur, & ſupplicii locum quotannis ſtatuto ſolenni die concele- 
brent. 7 at verborum luſibus pontifex ab iracundia ad joces hilaritatemque ſenſus 
omnes leniſſimè revocavit (h). i. e. The Pope (Adrian) was exaſperated at his having (#) Paulus Jori- 


us, in Vita Ha- 


been reflected upon in the ſevereſt manner, by ſome verſes, which were fixed on the ian ſexri, pag. 


| « ſtatue of Paſquin; however, his anger abated, upon his being informed, that ob- m. 277, 213. 


See alſo Camera» 


% ſcure, envious perſons ought to be indulged this liberty of playing off their malicious nus, Med tarin- 
<< fatyrs, in order that the freedom, with which they were allowed to do this, and their W tom: 


2. liv. 4+ chap, 2. 


* attacking perſons of the greateſt eminence with impunity, might be ſome conſolation page 277, 278. 
<< to them in their misfortunes. Pope Adrian being greatly offended at the Poets, had gf Simun Gor 
a - 2 | . art s French ver- 
«« given orders for Paſquin's ſtatue to be pulled down, and thrown into the Tyber; but gon, in which be 


„Lewis Duke of Sueſſa, an ingenious, witty Gentleman, told the Pope that it would #veo{s, that the 


XIII. Princes 
who have con- 
tem ned ſlande rs. 


ſecond anſwer was 


<« not be proper to do this; declaring, that if Paſquin were to be caſt into the ſtream, made by a Cardi- 
« he would croak there after the manner of frogs; to which the Pope replied, let him d Fudge 
ce be burnt to aſhes, ſo that not the leaſt traces of him may remain. To this the Duke and that the fla. 
s added, ſhould Paſquin be ſo cruelly burnt as you ſay, many Poets, his clients, would de war of woot 
*«« ariſe, and follow their patron's aſhes with the moſt bitter verſes, and ſolemnize to- . * 
« gether his anniverſary, in the place where he ſuffered. Theſe jocoſe words allayed 22 
<< the Pope's anger, and brought him to mirth and good humour. ?“! Sed 

Some Monarchs have been as regardleſs of ſlanders as Cardinal Ximenes. Seneca (i) ( Ng 
tells us of ſome ſoldiers who, having ſatyrized Antigonus (t), were not puniſhed by Alexander the 
him. The ſame author mentions (I) the forbearance of Philip of Macedon, and of Orr, as Seneet 
Auguſtus, the latter of whom behaved with the utmoſt good humour towards a ſaty- * | 
rical hiſtorian (n), who had abuſed him, his wife and children. Nothing was more (7) 8 — 
likely to exaſperate a mighty Prince, who beſides was ſenſible that the H iſtorian's ſmart 23. 85 
touches had been catched up, and were ſpread over the city, which always happens on | 
ſuch occaſions. Chevalier de Mere obſerved very wiſely, that flanders are very 1 * 8 8 

able 
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eb, Ot, 
1b, * 


chier, 

1u Cardi- 
nenes, 
pag. 814, 
edit. 


alus Jovi- 
Nita Ha- 
ext: » Page 
', 278. 

| Camera» 
Jeditationt 
ue, tom» 
. chap, 2. 
77, 278. 
on Gou- 
rench ver- 
which he 
s, that the 
inſwer was 
y a Cardi- 
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s of woods - 


ecas de 
b. 3- cap · 


e was not 
fat her to 
nder the 
, as Seneca 


-neca, de 
ib. 3+ p- 


Ine Timna - 


« maje 


dable when expreſſed in witty ſayings, becauſe people love to repeat them, and always com- 
mend a ſmart thought (n). But Seneca ſays ſtill more juſtly, that ſuch witty expreſſions, (*) Cheralier de 
as expoſe an author to ſome danger, are more carefully retained than any other. Mitlta Mere, Dif urs de 


la Converſation, 


& divus Auguſtus digna memoria fecit, dixitque : ex quibus appareat illi iram non im- wg. 31, ba. 


peraſſe. Timagenes biſtoriarum ſcriptor, quedam in ipſum, quædam in uxorem ejus, & in Patch edit 
totam domum dixerat, nec perdiderat dicta: magis enim circumfertur, & in ore homi- 

num eſt, temeraria urbanitas (o), i. e. Auguſtus ſpoke and did many things that (e) Seneco, d: 
«« deſerved to be tranſmitted to poſterity, and which ſhew him to be maſter over his 7* lib. 3. <p. 
« anger. Timagenes, an hiſtorian, had faid ſome ſharp things of the Emperor, his 8 
« conſort, and his whole family, nor were his words loſt, for bold and indiſcreet witty 


„ ſayings are ſooner catched up, and ſpread up and down.” Be this as it will, the 
hiſtorian's ſlanders did not bring him into much trouble. Add to this what I quoted 


above (p). Nothing can be more judicious than Mecænas's reaſons, with regard to the (?) Pas. 578. ci. 
contempt which that Emperor ought to have for ſlanders (q). He adviſes him not to 0 
liſten to ſuch as informed againſt ſatyriſts, nor to infli any puniſhment on theſe; The (9) S, Dion 

reaſon why he gave him this advice may be ſeen in Dion. The hiſtotian in queſtion Sn , 52+ 
informs us, why Cæſar took no notice of the injurious things, which Cicero, and ſome © 

other perſons, ſpread about concerning him 625 He imagined that the perſons in que- (0 Dio, lib. 38. 
ſtion ſought after the glory of equalling themſelves to him, who was the object of their 


| Nlander, and that it would be more prudent to deprive them of this advantage, by not 


contending with, or oppoſing their ſlanders. The reaſon of his acting in this manner, 
is related in an oration of Quintus Metellus Numidicus, if we may judge of it from the 
following paſſage of Aulus Gellius, which I yet would not have extended to Tully. 
Cum inquinatiſſimis hominibus non eſſe convicio decertandum, neque in malediftis adverſus 
impudentes & improbos velitandum, quia tantiſper ſimilis & compar eorum fias, dum paria 
& conſimilia dicas atque audias, non minus ex oratione Q: Metelli Numilici ſapientis viri 


cg noſci poteſt, quam ex libris & diſciplinis philoſopkorum. Verba bæc ſunt Metelli adverſus 


Cn. Manlium tribunum plebis, à quo apud populum in concione laceſſitus jaftatuſque fuerat 
dictis petulantibus. Nunc quod ad illum attinet, Quirites, quoniam ſe ampliorem purar 
eſſe, ſi ſe mihi inimicum dictitaverit, quem ego mihi neque amicum recipio, neque ini- 


micum reſpicio, in eum ego non ſum ye dicturus, nam eum indignifſimum arbitror, 


cui à viris bonis benedicatur: tum ne idoneum quidem, cui à probis maledicatur, nam 

fi in co tempore hujuſcemodi homunculum nomines, in quo pœnire non poſſis; majore 
honore quam contumelia afficias (5). 1. e. That we ought not to ſquabble with baſe (.) Aulus Gellius 
<< men, nor contend with the impudent and wicked (becauſe, by returning their abuſi ve 
<« language, we, in ſome meaſure, make our ſelves like them) appears not only from 

e the works and doctrines of the Philoſophers, but alſo from the oration, of Quintus 

„ Metellus Numidicus, a grave and very wife man. Here follow the terms he au | 

« againſt Cneius Manlius, Tribune of the People, who had! reviled him in the mol | 


- 
> 


« ſcandalous manner, in a ſpeech he made to the people. JY/ith 155 to this Manlius, 


« Romans, as be fancies he ſhould become more conſpicuous,” in caſe he had à frequent op- 
« portunity of calling me his enemy; a man whom I neither will admit to my f 197 
e 


4 nor confider as my enemy; for this reaſon I will Jay no more about bim, for I think l 
is quite unworthy of being applauded by honeſt men, and even undeſerving of being ſpoke 


<< againſt by good men. The bare naming of ſuch a creature, at a time when he is out of 
« the reach of puniſhment, would be more bonourable than  difgraceful to him.” But as 


Cæſar was not yet raiſed to the Imperial throne, his'behaviqur, on this occafion, is not 


of ſo great weight with regard to the ſubject in hand, as Tiberms's behaviour related 


by Tacitus. A Lady was charged with ſpeaking injuriouſly of Auguſtus, of the Em- 
preſs Livia, and of Tiberius; and accordingly was proſecuted upon the law de Ma- 


jeftate. Tiberius ordered a diſtinction to be made, I will not, ſays he; have her pro- 
ſecuted, with reſpect to what ſhe may have ſaid againſt me; but if ſhe' ſhould be con- 
victed of abuſing Auguſtus, let her be puniſhed. He made no anſwer, the firſt day, as 


to what concerned his mother; but he declared, on the morrow, that he would not have 


any perſons come into trouble, concerning any ſatyrical expreſſions they might have vented 


againſt her. Adoleſcebat interea lex majeſtatis: & Apuleiam Varilium ſororis Auguſti neptem, 


quia probrofis ſermonibus divum Auguſtum, ac Tiberium, & mairem ejus inluſiſſet, Ceſari- 
que connexa adulterio teneretur, majeſtatis delator arceſſebat. De adulterio ſatis caveri lege 


Julia viſum: majeſtatis crimen diſtingui Cæſar poſtulavit; damnarique ſi qua de Auguſto 
inreligioſe dixiſſet: in ſe jacta nolle ad cognitionem vocari. '-[#terrogatus' à conſule quid 
de his cenſeret, quæ de matre ejus locuta ſecus argueretur, reticuit: dein proximo ſenatus 

die, illius quoque nomine oravit, ne cui verba in eam quoquo modo habita crimini forent: 


2 Apuleiam lege majeſtatis (1). i. e. But now the law concerning violated 

y began to be put ſtill more in force, and, upon this law, Apuleia Varilia () Tacit, 4m. 

e great-niece to Auguſtus's ſiſter, was impeached, for, having ſpoken reproachfully of l. 2. cep. 30. 

« Auguſtus, Tiberius, and his mother, and for committing adultery, ſhe being related 

<< to the Emperor. As to the adultery, it was thought this crime was fufficiently pro- 

« vided againſt by the Fulian Law); and as to the-crime concerning violated" Muſeny, Cæſat 

« deſired it might be ſeparuied; that if foe bad ſpoke impiauſly'of Anguſtus, br ſhould br 
8 1 e . nemme, 
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«© condemned, but that ſhe ſhould not be proſecuted for any thing ſhe might have uttered 
« apainſt him. The Conſul aſking him, what he required io have done, in caſe ſhe ſhould 
« be convicted of aſperſing bis mother, he made no reply; but the next day the Senate 
« were met, he deſired alſo in her name, hat no perſons might be impeached, for any 


* words they might have ſpoken againſt her, and acquitted Aputeia as to the treaſon,” 


We find in Suetonius a more particular account of this Emperor's indolence (2). I ſhall () Seton. ;, 
not here repeat what I related before concerning Nero's and Veſpaſian's forbearance, but cp. 38. 
will refer my reader to Suetonius (.. But what can be finer, on this occaſion, than (30) Item, in 
the following edict of the Emperor Theodoſius ? Si quis modeſtiæ neſcius & pudoris igna- cap. 15, 
rus improbo petulantique maledifto nomina noſtra crediderit laceſſenda, ac temulentia turbu— 

lentus obtrectator temporum noſtrorum fuerit ; eum pene nolumus ſubjugari neque durum 

aliquid nec aſperum volumus ſuſtinere, quoniam i id ex levitate proceſſerit contemnendum eſt, 

ſi ex inſania miſeratione dignum, fi ab injuria remittendum : unde integris omnibus hoc ad 

noftram ſcientiam referatur, ut ex perſonis hominum difia penſamus, & utrum prætermitii 

an exquiri debeant cenſeamus. Datum VI. Id. Auguſt. Conftantinopeli, Theodoſio anno III. 

S Abundantio Cofſ. i. e. If any perſon ſhould be fo far loſt to ſhame and modeſty, 

« as to endeavour to defame us by ſlander and detraction, and revile our Government, 

« we will not have ſuch a perſon puniſhed, nor ſuffer any hardſhips, or ſeverity ; be- 

« cauſe, if this proceeds from levity, it ought to be contemned, if from frenzy, it de- 

« ſerves pity, and if from an intention to injure, it ought to be forgiven. We there- 


„ fore will, that all matters of this kind be brought to our cognizance, in order that we 


e may eftimate the words of perſons from their characters or actions, and judge whe- 
« ther it may be proper to examine, or take no notice of them,” This conſtitution is 
in the inſtitution or ordinance, Si quis imperatori male dixerit. 
We meet with as many examples of this ſpirit of forbearance in modern hiſtory, 
Some of theſe occur in a Latin letter of Balzac's (x); but not that of Lewis XII which (x) aa Phi. 


in 1 a 1 ie is. 18. Coſjeanum, 
I related in its proper place (y), nor that of Catharine de Medicis. Brantome (z) in- 2 a 


forms us, that /be uſed to read over the ſatyrs which were wrote againſt ber, which yet ſhe 1:mo. 


uſed to laugh at, calling the authors of them fimpletons, and idle ftory tellers. Hearing that () Rem. I r 
the Huguenots, in the ſecond civil war, were poſſeſſed of a noble culverin, which . 
called the Queen- mother, ſhe enquired the reaſon why they gave it that name. The Queen 
being extremely urgent with a certain perſon preſent to gratify her curioſity in that particular, (=) Brantowe, in 


he anſwered, it is, madam, becauſe no culverin has ſo large a bore. Her Majeſty only laughed 1 


Catharine of 


at it (aa). The advice ſhe gave to ſome ſoldiers, who uttered the moſt infamous things Meticis, 
concerning her, is ſeen in Coſtar's Letters, with the ſuperaddition of many flouriſhes. (aa) Idem, ibis. 
* (bþþ) Catharine de Medicis, though ſhe was born in a country, in which, it is ſaid, (55) Cogar, py 
<« Goa reſerveth vengeance to himſelf, becauſe it is the favourite morſel, took nevertheleſs lde. 
« oreater pleaſure in pardoning than in puniſhing, when ſhe obſerved ſome ſoldiers 

<< near her coach, who ſpoke in the moſt ſhocking manner againſt her, not being re- 

te ſtrained in any manner by her preſence, nor even giving themſelves the trouble to 

<« ſpeak a little ſoftly ; for this illuſtrious Princeſs only put her head out at the coach 

« door, and ſaid to theſe mean wretches, after looking upon them: Friends, if you do 

% not abuſe me at a greater diftance than you now are, I will prevent your roa$ting the 


* gooſe (cc), and eating it ſo quietly as you do. The Cardinal of Lorrain would have had ge This is 1b. 


them hanged, in terrorem, but ſhe choſe rather to ſhew poſterity, that a perſon, tho? {5 es. bring 


ſeparated from 


<< at one and the ſame time a woman, a Queen, and an Italian, could yet reſtrain her the eircumſtan- 


anger, and reſiſt the temptation of the pleaſure ſhe might have had in taking her re- 4 Aube teln 


| A K ö . d' Aubigne below. 
« venge.” I am greatly miſtaken, or the foundation of this incident is borrowed from 


d' Aubignẽ's Hiſtory. But in order that the reader may ſee in what manner Coſtar uſed 

to accommodate circumſtances and things to his humour, without once conſidering the 

great abuſes which ariſe from ſuch a practice, it may be proper to copy the incident, as 

told by the Hiſtorian (dd), The Sieur de Talfi (ee), ſays d' Aubigné, told me, that the (4s) D' Aubigne, 
King of Navarre, and the Queen-mother (F) flanding at a window in a pretty low room, 3 ud 
heard two blackguards, who, as they were roaſting a gooſe on a wooden ſpit, were ſinging 5. bas. 198. 

& Queen. mother. One of them ſaid, that the Cardinal (ei) Probably itis 
had had to do with her, and that ſhe had a pig in ber belly; the other ſaid, that it was a ro Ace yet 
mule*s colt; then they curſed the bitch, for bringing ſo many calamities upon them. The fon in law, and 
King of Navarre took leave of the Queen, intending to go and give orders for their being x 
banged ; but the Queen, after ſaying to them from the window, Why, what has ſhe done S D' Aubigre's 
to you? You may thank her that you roaſt the gooſe ; and then turning to the King of . n. 
Navarre, ſhe ſaid to him, ſmiling, Couſin, our anger muſt not deſcend ſo low ; theſe pig 1143 | 
people are too mean for us, I mention theſe particulars, to ſhew that there was nothing mean (#) During the 
in ber ag ay TT RE parkey for aye 

Francis 1 is one of the examples given by Balzac. But I find one thing that deſerves SS 
cenſure in this Monarch, which is, that he permitted the dramatic writers to ſlander his 
miniſters and courtiers, at the ſame time that he let them rail at him as much as, they 
pleaſed. In this he did a thing which the ancient Greeks and Romans found. a preju- 
dice in permitting 3 this was introducing a bad cuſtom, and if it be magnanimous in a 
Prince to contemn ſuch ſatyrs as affect him perſonally, and not puniſh the authors of 
them, it is too vilible a neglect of his duty, to ſuffer his ſubjects to be expoſed to ho 

„ | | inſults 
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inſults of a fatyrical pen. He may abate of his own right, but he ought to conſider the 
honour of his ſubjects as inviolable. I muſt obſerve, that Francis I did not permit the 


players to call people by their names. Accepimus taciie, libenterque etiam ferre ſolitum, fe 


præcipuoſque Regni ſui proceres, quorum ipſe operd conſilii;que utebatur, in Fabulis & Co- 
mædiis publicis rodi & configi maledictis; tetfe id quidem & involute, ſed tamen ut ab 
omnibus perſpiceretur (gg). i. e. have been told, that Francis I uſed to allow, and . 
<< even permit with pleaſure, himſelf and his principal nobles, whoſe counſel he uſed to nm, page m. 
<« take, and on whom he beſtowed employments, to be ſlandered in dramatic pieces *-* 
<< exhibited on the ſtage. Theſe ſlanders were indeed diſguiſed ; however, not ſo much 
e but that every one could diſcover who were meant by them.“ 
The Romans did not allow the comic Poets to level their ſlanders at the Magiſtrates ; 
but then they let them ſport with their Gods as much as they pleafed. For this they 


were greatly reproached by St. Auſtin. At Romani, ſays he (bb), ficut in illa de (ii ) (4b) Angnft. de 


republica diſputatione gloriatur Scipio, probris & injuriis poetarum ſubjettam vitam famam du i: 


. , a WS cap. 12. 
que habere noluerunt, capite etiam punire ſancientes tale carmen condere fi quis auderet, 


uod erga ſe quidem fatis honeftè conſtituerunt, ſed erga Deos ſuos ſuperbe & irreligioss, tee“ 
Quos cam ſcirent non ſolum patienter, ſed etiam libenter poetarum probris maledictiſque lace-  Civitare Dei. 
rari, ſe potius quam illos hujuſcemodi injurits indignos eſſe duxerunt, ſeque ab eis etiam lege | 

munierunt, illorum autem iſta etiam ſacris ſolemnitatibus miſcuerunt. Ttane tandem Scipio 

laudas, hanc poetis Romanis negatam eſſe licentiam ut cuiquam opprobrium infligerent Ro- 

manorum, cum videas, eos nulli Deorum peperciſſe veſtrorum ? Hane pluris tibi habenda eſt 


exiſtimatio veſtre curiæ, quam Capitolii, imo Rome unius quam cali totins : ut linguam 


 maledicam in cives tuos exercere poetæ etiam lege probiberentur, & in Deos tos ſecuri, 5 


tanta convitia, nullo ſenatore, nullo cenſore, nullo principe, nullo pontifice probibente jacula- 
rentur? Indignum videlicei fuit, ut Plautus aut Nævius Publio & Cneo Scipioni, aut Cæ- 
cilius M. Catoni malediceret : & dignum fuit, ut Terentius veſter flagitio Jovis optimi 
maximi adoleſcentium neguitiam conciliaret. i. e. But the Romans, as Scipio boaſts in 
that diſputation relating to the Commonwealth, would not permit their reputation 


« and lives to be ſatyrized and ſlandered by the Poets; ſentencing thoſe to death who 


« preſumed to write any ſuch virulent pieces. The laws they enacted with reſpect to 
<« themſelves were juſt enough, but thoſe made by them againſt their Gods were proud 
<« and irreligious ; for knowing that the Deities not only bore with patience, but even 
c were pleaſed, in ſome meaſure, to be reviled by the ſatyrical flings of the Poets, 
< they thence imagined that the Gods deſerved theſe revilings more than they; 
c and made a decree to ſecure themſelves in this particular; and, at the ſame time, 
« intermixed the ridicule levelled againſt the Gods in their ſacred ſolemnities. But, 


„ Scipio, do you approve this decree, by which the Romans were forbid to reflect on 


« and revile any perſon, at the ſame time that you perceive they did not ſpare any of 
« your Gods? Ought you then to pay a higher regard to your Senate-houſe, than to 
« the Capitol; and to the ſingle city of Rome than to the whole heaven, that the Poets, 
« who are forbid, by a law, to aſperſe maliciouſly your citizens, ſhould yet not be 
„ prohibited, by any Senator, Cenſor, Prince, or Pontiff, from laſhing the Gods? 
« Was it a ſhame that Plautus or Nævius ſhould defame Publius and Cneius Scipio, 
« or Cæcilius, Marcus Cato; and was it laudable in Terence, to inflame your youth 
« to venery, by the abominable example of almighty Jove.” This thought was made 
uſe of before St. Auſtin, Arnobius having employed it before. Nec d vobis ſaltem 
iſtum meruerunt houorem (Dit) . . . . Carmen malum conſcribere, quo fama alterius coin- 


quinetur & vita, decemviralibus ſcitis evadere noluiſtis impune: ac ne veſiras aures convitio 


aliquis petulantiore pulſaret, de atrocibus formulas conflitui$tis injuriis. Soli Dit ſunt apud 

vos ſuperi inbonorati, ſpreti, contemptibiles, viles : in quos jus eſt vobis datum, que quiſque volu- 

erit dicere : turpitudinem. jacere, quas libido confinxerit atque excogitaverit, formas (kk). i. e. (d) Arnob, lib, 
„The Gods at leaſt did not. deſerve to be thus honoured by you. . . . . It was de- . 55% 1. 
<« creed, by the laws of the twelve Tables, that any man, who was to write an invec- 

<« tive, in which the reputation and life of another man was aſperſed, ſhould not go 

<« unpuniſhed; and in order that your ears might not be grated with reproaches and 

„ flanders, you enacted very ſevere laws againſt defamation, The Gods only are diſ- 

« honoured by you, and are looked upon as contemptible and vile; and every one is 

allowed to traduce them at pleaſure, and to reproach them with thoſe very things 

c which your luſt invented.” A modern author does not mention this, on an occaſion 

in which it might have been to his purpoſe ; I mean in a letter wherein he attempted to 

attack the Houſe of Auſtria, He begins by quoting Livy, and not Arnobius or St. ti Cob 
Auſtin. (/1) The Spaniards, who firſt ſought the ſame alliance (mm) which their 394. or 11, 
« partizans now blame, were extremely careleſs as to preſerving the veneration due to P*# 974, 975. 


„ holy things, or of maintaining the privileges and immunities, of the Prieſthood, 


„ The reaſon of this perhaps may, be, that as they fancied themſelves the lawful ſuc- (7) Thit of 
« ceſſors of the Romans, particularly with reſpect to the views they entertained of ob- 
<« taining univerſal monarchy, they imagined they are well intitled to fay, as the Ro- 
« mans, As to Religion, it is the intereſt of the Gods more than ours, Theſe may prevent, 19) Live, heat 
« if they think proper, ſacred things from being polluted by profane hands. Ad () Deos id io. 
« magis quam ad ſe pertinere, ipſos viſuros ne ſacra ſua polluantur. May we not 2 

cc pole, 
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<< poſe, with great probability, that Charles V acted upon this principle, when, in the 
&« year 1552, he ejected three Lutheran Miniſters in Auſpurg, for having flandered 
« him, but did not once moleſt ſuch as ſpoke in the moſt injurious manner againft God, 
« (Jeſus Chriſt) his mother, and his faints, as Duke de Nevers reproached him in a 


«© ſpeech he made to Pope Sixtus V (un), on the preſent ſtate of affairs. Doubtleſs the 9 5 


« Emperor Charles called to mind the following expreſſion of Tiberius, and took ad- E le Cars. 


. . i . 1 Jie 
« vantage of it: let us leave to the immortal Gods the care of revenging their injuries : ch. gs . 


« Deorum () imurie Diis cure.” _ Tie. onen 
I muſt not omit a circumſtance, which very much diſguſted ſuch Civilians as favoured pu; Are 


the power of the ſecular Magiſtrate; they looking upon the authority which the Coun- (HTM 

cil of Trent gave the Biſhops, as uſurpation. William Ranchin writes as follows on Ama. © 
this ſubject (oo). „This Council, in prejudice to the ſecular juriſdiction, impowers Bi- ,,,, 
«. ſhops () to puniſh the authors of defamatory libels, the printers of them c. Cecile de Trente 


« Judges and Magiſtrates, not the Clergy, are, by our civil Laws, appointed to take wol 6. chip. 3. 


- . . . Pag. m. 2 . 
« cognizance of them, Some would except ſuch as relate to Religion; an exception ,,, 
( ) Seſſ. 24. cep. 


« that is no ways pertinent, and that for the following reaſon. The laws under Con- 3. 
ee ſtantine the Great, and thoſe under Conſtantius, enacted for the ſuppreſſing of libels, 

<« were made in an age which very much reſembled the prefent ; I mean, in which many 1) Panne 
« tracts were publiſhed on the ſabject of Religion, againſt the honour of both ſides, Balduinus, . 
Doctor Balduinus (J.) obſerved this very judiciouſly. It is a material thing, ſays he, - ons e 


| | a A I c leges de fam'f, Ii. 
„for us to call to mind what was the complexion of the times under Constantine and Con- vel. pa. 13. 


« ſtantius, in which the conteſts about Religion (not unlike thoſe of the preſent age) inflam- 


ed both parties, who, in conſequence of this, vented the moſt abominable flanders, and de- 


« famatory libels, in the ſame manner as in the preſent age. He makes this remark on 

« occaſion of his explaining three laws of the Emperor Conſtantine, and two of Con- 

« ſtantius, enacted on this account, which we now find in the Theodoſian Code. The () Z. „ c 

following words () of the Emperors Valentinian and Valens are likewiſe remark- Th. d fan; 
« able: If any perſon has a regard for his Religion, and for the welfare of the public, let Jaſia ad. 
« him tell his name, and ſpeak with his own mouth what he would have ſaid in defamatory 

« libels. This ſuits very well with libels in point of Religion, and was never meant in (9 vie ,,, 
« any other ſenſe by thoſe Emperors. Now (FT) all the abovementioned conſtitutions Til. C. JU, 


or ordinances, as well as ſome others of the ſaid Valentinian and Valens, of Arca. © {= 


«© dius, Honorius and Theodoſius, ſubject to penalties the authors or publiſhers of ſuch 


„ libels; and with regard to the taking cognizance of, and puniſhing them, theſe are 


4 committed to their officers and magiſtrates, directing even certain laws to them, which 
&« they are to follow in their ſentences, In a great number of ordinances made by our 
« Monarchs, expreſs mention is made of defamatory and ſcandalous libels, relating to 


« Religion ; they preſcribe the puniſhment that ſhall enfue ; and the penalties which ſhall 


< be inflicted on the authors, printers, and publiſhers'of them; and give this juriſdiction 
* expreſly to the royal judges ; as that of Henry II, of the 11th'December 134), enacted 
«© at Fountainebleau'; and another of the ſame Prince, enacted at Chaſteaubriant in 
« 1571; that of Charles IX, enacted at Mante the 10th of September 1563; that of 
te the States of Molins in the 77th Article, and a great number more which imply ſuch 


a juriſdiction. I ſhall only tranſcribe the words of one of them, viz. that of Charles 


«© IX, made at Mante the roth of September 1563, which mentions defamatory libels, 
« bills paſted up, books, and ſuch like, relating to Religion, and which, with regard to 
«« juriſdiction, pronounces as follows: Enjoining all acting Magiſtrates, Juſtices of the 
« Peace, and our other officers to whom it ſhall belong lo keep a watchful eye over them; 
«© commanding our Attornies and Advocates in the ſeveral places to do their duty; and lay- 
ing aſide all other affairs, to examine and pumſh the faults which ſhall be committed 


therein. Moreover, they are commanded to obſerve the ſaid. ordinance ſtriłtly, and in 


XVI. Libels 
complained a- 
gainſt, as cauſing 
ſedition. | 


every point, and to proceed briefly againſt the infractors, by the penalties herein ſpecified.” 
As there is nothing, how uſeful ſoever, but is the occafion of evil in ſome particulars, 

it happens that printing, among a thouſand conveniencies to which it gave birth, has 

occaſioned a remarkable abuſe, viz. its giving ſatyriſts, and perſons of a ſeditious caft 


of mind a thouſand opportunities of ſpreading their venom throughout the world, Du (% at the end cf 


Verdier Vau-Privas has inſerted, in one of his books (pp), a Latin Poem intitled Enco- . 
mion Chalcographize, wherein, after a multitude of things are ſaid in favour of printing, — 
many complaints are urged againſt the licentiouſneſs of libels. As the author of the Poem | 
in queſtion is a Romaniſt, the reader will obſerve that he ſuits his manner of writing to 

his prejudices in the following verſes. | 1565 _ 5 


Omnia dente petunt, fædant ſpurcaque ſaliva, 
Digni qui Anticyræ premia ſana ferant. 
A quibus & Nemeſis turpiſſima fatta repoſcat, 
Quo meritas penas improba turba luat. 
Principis ac princeps lacerat caput, atque ſacendse 
Conſilia in chartis vendere quiſque ſolet. 
De rebus magnis populi ſuffragia vana 
Captant, que ſemper mens animoſa ſugit. | 
3 Quid 


FILE 


(5) Eraſmus, in 
Explications 
Proverbii Feſtina 
lente. It is the 
firſt of the 1ſt 
Century, of the 
20 Chiliad. Com- 
Pire this with 
What is ſai4 in 
remark A of 
the article | 


ERASMUS, 


DEFAMATORY LIBELS. 
Quid non audebit furioſa licentia vulgi, 1 
Talia ſi primi dant documenta duces? 
Quæ non his oritur funeſta Tragædia nugis? 
Accendit quas non hæc quoque flamma faces? 
Ruſtica ſeditio belli cur cornua ſumpſit? | 
Charte pellaces hoc docuere nefas. 
Has quoque Gorgoneo perfudit ſacra cruore 
Progenies vulgi, quam nova ſecta tenet, 
Quæque Numam ſimulat modo relligione prophana, 
Et geminos fertur ferre ſub aure polos. 
Omnia confundit, vertit ſurſumque, deorſumque, 
Ac gerras preter nil ſua ſylva crepat. 
Haec auſa eft Aquile Romana vellere pennas, 
Atque aras magni commaculare Dei, 
Non adeò lædunt Bombardæ fulmina dira : 
Nil preter clades ſit licet illa tonent : 
Nec tantùm nocuit cuiquam vis ſæva cicutæ, 
Duantum famoſi ſtigmata nigri libri. 
His & mille modis eſſent hæc ſæpe notanda, 
Aſt iter immodicum noſtra Thaleia fugit. 
The ſenſe is, 
« With iron teeth, theſe venom'd libellers 
« Purſue the virtuous, and their ſpotleſs fame. 
«« Thoſe worthleſs men, whom horrid frenzy fires, 
Merit juſt vengeance for their direful deeds. 
« With inſolence they hurl their rankled darts 
« At thrones, nor ſpare the character of Kings; 
« And all State-ſecrets ſwiftly they reveal. 
„They thirſt for fame, which noble minds deſpiſe ; 
That fame, which from the vulgar herd proceeds. 
« What limits will mean groveling pens obſerve 
„When rais'd to fury by ſuch bad examples? 
« What fatal tragedies mayn't hence ariſe? 
« How may fell diſcord ſhake her fiery brand? 
« Why does ſedition ſound her furious trumpet ? 
„ Theſe horrid evils all from libels ſpring. 
c But chief the heretic, a race deteſted, | 
<« Spread round the world, dire, ſanguinary libels. 
«« Theſeall things overturn, productions vile, 
«« Spreading their venom round th' Imperial throne ; 
« And even defiling the Almighty's altars. 
“ Leſs fatal is the gun's deſtructive thunder, 
„When pointed at the head of hapleſs mortals. 
« Leſs deadly is pale hemlock's powerful juice, 
« Than the dark poiſon of the venom'd libel. 
« A thouſand evils more might ſtill be numbred, 
C Was not the muſe confin'd to narrow bounds.” 


AQ & 


Eraſmus has inveighed in very ſtrong terms againſt the abuſes of the preſs, and refuted 


the ridiculous excuſes of the Printers, who pretended they ſhould ſtarve, if they did not 
publiſh libels : Dices hic aliquis : Heus divinator, quid hac ad typographos? Quia non- 
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nullam mali partem invebit horum impunita licentia. Implent mundum libellis, non jam 


dicam nugalibus, quales ego forſitan ſcribo; ſed inepiis, indoctis, maledicis, famoſis, rabioſis, 


impiis, ac ſeditioſts : & horum turba facit, ut frugiferis etiam libellis ſuus pereat fructus. 


Provolant quidam abſque titulis, aut titulis, (quod eſt ſceleratius) fidis. Deprehenſi reſpon- 


dent : Detur unde alam familiam, deſinam tales libellos excudere. Aliquanto meliore fronte 


reſpondeat fur, impoſtor, aut leno : Da qui vivam & deſinam his arlibus uti, niſi forte le- 


vius crimen eſt, clam minuere rem alienam, quam palam eripere famam alienam : aut ſine 
vi ad quæſtum abuti tuo alienove corpore, quam vitam alterius ac famam vita quoque chario- 
rem impetere (q). i. e. Here ſome perſon may ſay, how does this concern Printers? 
« My anſwer 1s, that it does concern theſe people, becauſe part of the evil complained of 
« againſt by me ariſes from their unpuniſhed licentiouſneſs. The men in queſtion fill 
c the world with books, I will not fay of a trifling kind, ſuch perhaps as I write, but 
« with books that are equally filly, void of learning, ſcandalous, libellous, furious, im- 
«© pious and ſeditious; and ſuch numbers of theſe are publiſhed, that they prevent the 
good effects which otherwiſe might accrue from the reading of valuable books. Some 
<« of theſe are publiſhed without titles, (or what is {till more wicked) under fictitious 
« ones. If theſe men happen to be diſcovered, the only argument they alledge in their 
« own defence is this; give us wherewithal to ſupport our families, and we will mw 
; (e Q 
Vol. X. Uu uu MY 
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puniſh ſuch as 


diſperſe libels, as 
_ rigorouſly as the 
authors of them. 
Remarks in op- 
poſition to thoſe 


Who ap 
dels. 


prove li- 


A. DISSERTATION concerning 


«« off printing ſuch pieces. With better grace a thief, a cheat or impoſtor might an- 
e ſwer, furniſh me with money to maintain my ſelf, and I will ceaſe to commit crimes, 
« And poſſibly it may be leſs criminal, ſecretiy to deprive another man of his property, 
than openly to rob him of his goed name ; nor ſo criminal to proſtitute (for profit's 
c ſake, and without employing force): one's own body, or that of another perſon, as to 
ce attempt to murther another perſon, or his good name, which is ſtill more dear to him.“ 
By the way, one would conclude; chat in the poem (part of which: T have quoted above) 
ſatyrical writers have much more Honour paid them than they deſerve, when they are 
accuſed of being the cauſes of wars and ſeditions. It is certain that this very frequently 
is their aim, and it is a great pleaſure to them to ſuppoſe, that their libels were produc- 
tive of that great effect. They fondly imagine this, even at a time when they have no 
cauſe to do it, and are overjoyed when they are reproached with this. Can we lay down 
any thing certain on this head? I am ef opinion no general rule can be given on this 
occaſion. There are certain times, in which defarnatory libels make no impreſſion on the 
people, and in which the publiſhers of them are diſappointed of their expectations. But 
at other times, they are ſo many incendiavies and true trumpets of ſedition, Farther, 
the diſparity of parties and intereſts muſt be confidered ; for, according to this, the ef- 
tects of the libels in queſtion are vaſtly different, and even contrary to one another. 
They ſometimes unite thoſe, to divide whom endeavours had been made, and divide 


' thoſe, to unite whom endeavours had been uſed. One certain circumſtance is, that the 


tongue and pen of one ſingle man are ſometimes of more ſervice to a cauſe than an army 

of forty thouſand men. Franeis I owned, that the Biſhop of Sion had done him greater 

miſchief by his words, than all Switzerland by its arms. Maxime vero ei glorioſum fuit 

Franciſci Regis judicium, quum afſeveraret, me audiente, aliquants plus ſibi ſumptus atque 

periculi Sedunenſis facundis indomitam vim, quam tot legionum ejus gentis cuſpides attu- 
lifſe (r). I will not mention the confeſſion made by a King of England (5), for this (,) Paulus Jo 


would be departing from the ſubje&, and miſapplying a reflection to the matter in hand. 5 gli . 


The queſtion here does not relate to the things which a Monarch is able to do, without 4% infer. lib, f. 
ſtirring from his cabinet, merely by dint of his pen; nay, the queſtion, in general, is“ . 389. 


not about the power which the pen may have in a war. A little piece was publiſhed on (+) He vid s 


follows of this 


this ſubject in 1679 (t). | es LE, faid King Charles 
I called that law of Valentinian and Valens a ſevere one, which ſentenced thoſe perſons v. No King of 
to death, who happening to meet accidentally with a libel, did not deftroy it, but, on the fine ern ig 


contrary, endeavoured to fpread it. Does this imply that I blame this law? Surely in he, who i al- 
no manner; for I cannot think but that a perſon, who, in fuch a caſe, diſperſes a libel, e in bib nt 
intends as much to do an injury as he who wrote it, and conſequently he deſerves the net ; and no 
ſame puniſhment as the author. But what ſhall we ſay of the pleaſure a perſon may take Month or 
in reading a defamatory libel ? Is he not highly criminal before God? On this occaſion _ 

a diſtinction muſt be made. This pleaſure is either no more than an agreeable ſenſation „ S . 
which affects us, when we meet with an ingenious thought that is finely expreſſed ; or % de France, fo- 
it is a delight which we ground on the diſhonour of the perſon reflected upon. I have adage.” 46 15 
nothing to ſay as to the firſt, for my morality might perhaps be thought to be of too 
render a caſt, ſhould I affirm, that a perſon is no more maſter of thoſe agreeable ſenſa- (0 Intitled, 4-- 
tions, any more than he is of thoſe which ariſe in him when ſugar or honey touch his ie > ata 


tongue. But as to the ſecond caſe, every one muſt own, that the pleaſure would be a __ 
. 8 . . itari, 
great fin. The pleaſure, in the firſt cafe, is vaſtly ſhort, it getting the part of reaſon Tz, fabi. 


and reflection, and immediately makes way for the grief with which we are affected, to #2 & i D// 


a 4 99 5 F 1 rtatione Pollitic. 
ſee a worthy man attacked in his honour. If it does not immediately ceaſe, it is a ſign e 
that we are not diſpleaſed with the infolence of the ſatyriſt, but that we are pleaſed to ſee“ 


his enemy aſperfed by idk ſtories of every kind; in which caſe we juſtly deſerve the 
flame puniſhment, which ought to have been inflicted on the author of the libel. I have 


jult now taken up a modern author, from whom I ſhall extract the following words. 
St. Gregory, excommunicating thoſe authors, who had reflected diſhonour on the Deacon Caſto- 
ius, did not except the readers of that work ; becauſe if flanders, ſays be, have always 
been highly delightful to the ear, and the happineſs of the common people who have no other 
advantage over perſons better born and educated ; is not that perſon, who delights in reading 


ſuch pieces, as guuly as he who gloried in writing them (u)? It is a certain and undoubted (-) Chaviery «* 


max im, that a man who approves an action would perform it himſelf with pleaſure, if it gps , Lier. 


Uſage des Livres 
was in his power to do it, that is, if he was not prevented by ſome motive of ſelf. love. abe, wy 41 
There is no difference, ſays Cicero, between adviſing a crime, and approving it after it“ 
is committed. It is the fame to wiſh an action were done, and to rejoice at its being 
committed. Ty omnium ſtultiſſime, non intelligis, fi id quod me arguis, voluiſſe interfici — 
Cæſarem, crimen fit, etiam, letatum eſſe morte Cæſaris, crimen eſſe : quid enim intereſt 11. 
inter fuaſorem fatti, & probatorem ? aut quid refert, utrum voluerim fieri, an gaudeam 
faltum (w)? This maxim is confirmed by the Roman Law, it enjoining the ſame puniſh- (x) b, 
ment for thoſe who approve of evil, as for the authors of it: Et ſi erat ſervus omni — cerrupto. See 
modo fugiturus, vel furtum fafturus, hic vero laudator hujus propoſiti fuerit, tenetur. Non od Ts Bas” 
enim oportet laudando augeri malum (x). i. e. If a ſlave intended to run away, or rob his pay. w. 155 300. 
* maſter, and a third perſon ſhould applaud his wicked action, let the ſame puniſhment bow great a en 
ebe inflicted on him as on the ſlave, for it is not fit that evil ſhould be increaſed by of the fuckers, to 


4 « praiſe,” applaud evil 
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4 praiſe.” We may therefore ſay, that thoſe who delight in the reading of defamatory 


libels, ſo far as to applaud the perſon, who wrote or diſperſed them, are equally guilty with 
the writers of them; for, if they themſelyes do not write pieces in the ſame caſt, it is 
either becauſe they have not the talent of writing; or, if they are endowed with it, do 
not care to run any hazard. See in one of the Lettres Provinciales (y), how dreadfully (5) It is the 16th 


contagipus ſlander is, St, Bernard, is therg.quoted, z, he alſerting, 88. calumny not only 2 
map the pegſons who 2 it, but allo thoſe, who dp not reject, it. The athens 
we ighonant off this moral maxim, they ſaying, ſlander is a crime, n ly 
in thoſe who publiſh, but likewiſe in ſuch as give credit to it, πνẽονν,ꝰ Y, eg Jeworaloy: 
Iv Th dd u tics of dd, tis J 6 adintowfuQ@r, d wiv yas Ne, dirt, & 7 
DT aptovrwy KE ö” 6 J dfixia, wvanadFopuo mplv ye eventos rupee d 3 Oy d, u 
Adys rde iv autoios Mer Ye Te wan T8 trips, J voucFtls mpeg T8 ETYps xatrog () Herodotus, 


3 — 4 8 — — . lib. » . . 
eh (2). i. e. Slander is a moſt horrid vice, in which are two perſons who commit an N "ag 


Ul pag. m. 388. 
e act of injuſtice, and ane who ſuffers it; for that man Who ſlanders another, coramits 


c an unjuſt Br becapſ; the perſon accuſed by him is not preſent; and he, who gives 
zh 


< credit to a flander, acts alſo unjuſtly, by his believing a thing before he knows 

« whether it be true or falſe. Again, the man who is ſlandered in his abſence, is 

<« unjuſtly treated by both, becauſe he is charged with being a wicked man by the one, 

4 and thought to be ſich by the other.” See the book intitled, Queſtion fi Mr. Arnauld 
eft' ber#tique (aa). (An enquiry whether Mr. Arnauld be an heretic.) On the other gi“ *'9 
hand we 'may-juſtly ſuppoſe, that the ſame baſe ſpirit, which excites certain perſons to 
fire a piſtol at their enemy, would prompt them to aſperſe him in a fatyr, if the pen 
was not their only weapon. It is as among brute animals, ſome do not gore with their 
horns, but then they bite (50), and this, becauſe they have no horns, and know how n __ 
uſe their teeth. It may alſo be affirmed, that a ſatyriſt, who attacks the honour of his jag. 517. 
enemy by libelling him, would attempt his life, by the ſword or by poiſon, if he had 

the ſame opportunity, Maledicum a Malefico niſi occaſione non differre, non minus vere 


quam eleganter ſcripfit Fabius: vix enim eſt ut qui verbis ullro ledit, re etiam ledere non 


nolit (cc). i. e. Fabius obſerved with equal truth and elegance, that a ſlanderer and ( F 0% 
a wicked wretch differ only in opportunity, there being very few, who would injure, murre, 

« unprovoked, with their tongue, but would alſo hurt, with their arm, if opportunity 

« offered.” To conclude, that perſon would not always make a juſt excuſe who ſhould 

ſay, ſince ſuch a libel has not been refuted, we therefore ought to believe the contents of 


it. Seneca laughs at this way of arguing. Res falſa & inanis niſi corrigatur habet non- 
nunguam fidem, multique ſunt homines judicii parum firmi, qui nibil audiant legantve quod 


non credant niſi refutatum ſciant (dd). i. e. A falſe and idle incident is ſometimes cre- (42) Seneca, 
* dired, unleſs ſome one refutes it; and many perſons of weak underſtandings, believe 
< every thing they hear and read, unleſs they know it has been refuted,” 
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vo A DISSERTATION concerning 
A 


CONCERNING THE; 


HIPPOMANES. 


1. Two forts of Sunny HE Hippomanes ſignifies chiefly two things : I. A certain liquor that runs 


Hi . . . 
Ser e e ir from the privy parts of a mare who is eager to couple. II. A piece of fleſh 
quoted wrong, (an excreſcence) growing on the foreheads of colts new foal'd. This excreſcence 


is black, round, and of the ſize of a dried fig. It is pretended, that theſe 
two ſorts of Hippomanes are of ſingular virtue in philters, and other ſuch compoſitions 
deſigned for incantations; and that the latter is of ſuch a nature, that a mare has no 
ſooner foal'd, but ſhe inſtantly eats the piece of fleſh in queſtion, and otherwiſe would 
not ſuckle her foal. It is added, that if ſhe gives any perſon an opportunity of getting 
this Hippomanes, the bare ſmell makes ſuch a perſon run diſtracted. 1 will here prove, 
but without employing a heap of quotations, that if what is ſaid above be not true, 
we at leaſt find it in authors of the greateſt credit. Let us firſt hear Virgil. 


Hinc demum, Hippomanes vero quod nomine dicunt 
Paſtores, lentum deſtillat ab inguine virus, 
Hippomanes, quod ſæpe male legere noverce, 
to) Virgil. Ger.  Miſcueruntque berbas & non innoxia verba (a). 
lib. 3: ver, 280, | 2 | . 
«« With that impregnate, from their groin they ſhed 
« A ſlimy juice, by falſe conception breed. 
„The ſhepherd knows it well; and calls by name 
« Hippomanes, to note the mother's flame. 
«« This gather*d in the planetary hour, | 
« With noxious weeds, and ſpell'd with words of pow'r, 
Dire ſtepdames in the magic bowl infule ; 
And mix, for deadly draughts, the poignous juice.” Dryden, 


And in Tibullus (Eleg. IV. lib. 2.) are the following lines : 


Quod, ubi indomitis gregibus Venus afflat amores 
Hippomanes cupide ſtillat ab inguine eque. 

. The ſenſe is, | 
«« When beaſts are frantic made with love's fond fire, 
« Th' Hippomanes flows from the mare's hot groin.” 


I ſhall not add to Virgil's authority that of Servius his Commentator, quoted, for this 
purpoſe, by Fungerus in his Lexicon Philologicum, by Calepin, by Decimator, &c. for 
a Servius does not appear to me to do any thing more than explain the Poet's ſenſe; but I 
b ſhall not omit Ariſtotle's authority. The Stagyrite therefore ſays, that we call the 
y;, verre Hippomanes a certain thing, which iſſues ex pudendis equæ ſimilis genituræ, ſed multo magis 
9: £9077 benuis guam ſemen maris (b), Let us hear Pliny, who, in ſome part of his work, ſpeaks 
rere ade ia. us follows: Equarum virus d coitu in lychnis accenſum Anaxilaus prodidit equinorum capi- 
5 tum uſus repreſentare monſirifice : ſimililer ex aſinis. Nam Hippomanes tantas in veneficio 
nital bus jmilem Vires habel, ut afſuſum æris mixture in effigiem eque Olympie admotos mares equos ad ra- 
e eee biem coitus qgat (c). 1. e.“ We are told by Anaxilaus, that the liquor or feed, which () Plin. bb 20 
N iſſues from mares when ready to take horſe, being put into a lamp, and lighted, exhi- ae, 
ii apreliart, “ bits a ſtrange apparition of horſes heads; the like happens with reſpect to aſſes. For 
8 the Hippomanes has ſuch great power in incantations, that if mixed with the braſs, 
ab Wer 0 8 which the ſtatue of an Olympic mare was caſt, all the horſes who come 
eber ze de, , ORERE will buen with a furious deſire to copulate.” So much as to the firſt ſignifica- 
wh tion, and now for the ſecond : Ft ſane equis amoris innaſci veneficium, Hippomanes appel- 
latum, in fronte, carice magniludine, colore nigro : quod ſtatim edito partu devorat feta, 
aut partum ad ubera non admittit, Si quis præreptum habeat olfaftu in rabiem id genus agi- 
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tur (d). Ariſtotle had faid the ſame (e); Virgil hinted at this, where he ſpeaks of the 1 Idem, Plin. 


incantations to which the ill fated Dido had recourſe, when fired with deſpair. 


Quæritur & naſcentis equi de fronte revulſus 
Et matri præreptus amor (J). 


« And cuts the forchead of a new born fole; 
«© Robbing the mother's love.” 


8. cap 42. 
be) Ariſt. Hift. 


Arim. lib. 6. 
CAN» 22. 


(f) Virg. Mn. 
lid. 4. ver. 516. 


Dryden. 


By the way, it is plain that Calepin has quoted theſe two paſſages of Pliny wrong, in 
order to prove that the Hippomanes is a ſmall excreſcence of fleſh on the forehead of a 
newly foaled colt; Pliny ſpeaking of it in this ſenſe only in chap. 42. book 8. Beſides, 
Calepin (g) quotes the 18th book inſtead of the 28th, and puts cariæ inſtead of carice 3 (e The edition 1 


make uſe of is 


and he aſcribes to Servius five or ſix words that are not in the Commentary of that that of Lyons 
Grammarian, and which ſignify that the Hippomanes, if eat by a man, throws him into es!. 
diſtraction, quod in humana viſcera deſcendens bominem in furorem agat. In Decimator's 
Dictionary, the ſame thought is aſcribed to Servius. Martinius, in his Dictionary, mangles 

the paſſage of the 8th book of Pliny, we there finding equi inſtead of equzs ; fœtus inſtead of 

feta (which does not make ſenſe;) and a comma inſtead of a full ſtop between admittit | 
and / quis, See Father Hardouin's Pliny (0). It may be affirmed, in general, that 3 Page 
thoſe who compoſe Dictionaries, are more ſtudious to add new particulars to it, than to 


correct the errors of the preceding ones. 


11. Of a plant 


Des. 


J had reaſon to ſay that the Hippomanes 
called Hippoma® third kind, not near ſo remarkable as the reſt, as it is mentioned no where but in a paſ- 
ſage of Theocritus; beſides, we muſt be forced to engage in a controverſy, in order to 


ſignified chiefly two things, there being a 


prove its being there, with one of the moſt learned men of the ſeventeenth Century [A]. 
In this paſſage it is declared, that the Hippomanes is a plant in Arcadia, that throws 
colts and mares into diſtraction. 'InTouares ure Eg. W Ap uc, Tw d in) waa % 


| wane potivorrou ov dee & No immu. Hippomanes planta eſt apud Arcades, qua concitali 
omnes & equulei inſaniunt in montibus & celeres equæ (i). Salmaſius affirms, that the 


(i) Theocrit. in 
Pharmaceut. pags 


plant in queſtion is not hinted at there; he aſſerting, that Theocritus did not ſay Suro m. 5. 
but xvroy, and that by this laſt mentioned word was meant the brazen mare ſtanding 
near the temple of Jupiter Olympius, which inflamed horſes with the paſſion of love, 
no leſs than if it had been living, a power which had been given to it by the Hippo- 
manes, that had been mixed with the copper when it was melted down. I have already 
quoted a paſſage of Pliny where this is mentioned; but it were better to conſult Pauſa- 
nias, who is more ample on this ſubject; and as what he ſays of it is the key, as it 
were, of the whole criticiſm I ſhall give in this article, it will be proper to tranſcribe the 


entire paſſage in this place. 
III. A brazen 


Pauſanias ſpeaks as follows (&). „ Phormis leaving Menalus, the place of his birth, (#) Pauſan, lid, 


. «4 . . . . . © 2 . ub fin, 
ſatve, that in- e went into Sicily, and ſignalized himſelf in various expeditions under Gelon, ſon o PR # 


ſpired with love. 


Dinomenes, and under Hiero the ſon of Gelon. Having, by this means, amaſſed a 


very conſiderable fortune, he conſecrated gifts, not only to Jupiter Olympius, but 
«© likewiſe to Apollo Delphicus. Thoſe devoted by him to Jupiter are two horſes with 


«© two grooms, each horſe having a groom ſtanding by him. 


The one was caſt. 


by Dionyſius of Argos, and the other by Simon of Egina. On the ſide of the 
e firſt horſe an inſcription was engraved, the beginning of which is in proſe, and is 
<« pretty near as follows : Phormis the Arcadian of Menalus, and now of Syracuſe, 
e conſecrated it. The people of Elea ſay, that, by the art of a Necromancer, ſome 


« Hippomanes was mixed in caſting this horſe, in order to make it a ſurprizing ſpec- 
<« tacle. It is of a leſs ſize, and not ſo beautiful as ſeveral other horſes in the Altis (J); 


(1) The name »f 


one of the places 


« and its tail is cut, which makes it ſtill uglier ; nevertheleſs, it inſpires horſes with a dependent on the 


[4] The third kind of Hippomanes is mentioned u0 
where but in a paſſage of Theocritus; beſides, we muſt 
be forced to engage in a controverſy with one of the moſt 

1) Perk learned men of the ſeventeenth Century. ] I am not 
muſt than tang, ignorant that we find, in Dioſcorides, an herb called 
late Theophra- e&noxuvy, and xurorgapn, and inTowani 3 and, in 
tus's Greek, Theophraſtus, an Hippomanes made of the herb T7:- 


Bol 9. H. thymallum, which was very excellent in its kind, and 
Plant, cap. 1 5. 


— by ken . But as Salmaſius (2) pretends, that none but cavillers, 
Toearic, apicrey de like to him who concealed himſelf under the name of 
be as. Teta, Cercoetius (this was Petavius) would employ the au- 
emab torus, Sal. thority of Dioſcorides ; (ſince it would be giving us the 
maſius, Pxercie, genuine Writings of Dioſcorides, and the ſpurious addi- 

linian, p. 941. tions, which have been foiſted into that author) in my 
oy a“ &c, Opinion We ought to paſs over this teſtimony, With 

"T4. regard to Theophraſtus, it is not certain that we ought 


(2) dem, p.940. to read in79uae; in the paſſage cited by me; Salma- 


Vor. X. 


reatly cultivated in Tegea, a town in Arcadia (1). 


| Templ * 
« deſire te., of Jupi 


ſius (3) corrects that reading, and ſubſtitutes in its place (3) Exerctt, Pli- 


ag. , « nian. in Sol 
6 oFos puoves 3 pretending that the author meant, that pag- 941. 88 


nothing but the juice was extracted from Tithy mal- (4) As we are 
lum. Thus it appears that theſe teſtimonies only fur- told by James 
niſh matter for controverſy. But the ſame mult not 3 the 6 
be ſaid of that of Theocritus ; ſince, beſides the ar- of Pig rl hh 
guments by which I invalidated Salmaſius's xvl, it the Malady of 
cannot be denied that, as early as the age of Servius Love. I rank 
the Grammarian, the word Sur, was read in this tbeſe four Phyſi- 
Poet's text. We cannot affirm any thing poſitively manner So Lap 
with reſpe& to the herb here mentioned; and there- does; though 1 
fore Aloiſius Anguillara, Cratevas, Dodoneus, and know very well 
Wecker, who take it to be the Stramonia (4), called that Cratevas 
by the Arabians Nux Methel, and by the French ed many centu- 
: . : a ries before the re ſt 
Pomme de Perou, (the Peruvian Apple) do not give us (5) Medic. Poe. 
more certain conjectures than Rodericus à Caltor (5) lib, 4. cap, 2. 
who took it for fern; or Gaſper a Reies, who ſuppoled (5) In Campo 
it to be the herb Flavia (6). Lie jucurdar, 


Nuefh, 29. 
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IV. Servius 
ſtrongly cenſured 
by Salmaſius. 


A DISSERTATION concerning 


« deſire of copulating, not only in the ſpring, but during the whole year; for they break 
« their halters, or run away from thoſe who hold them, and ruſh upon the ſtatue in 
8 with more fury (m), than if they were to leap the fineſt mare ever was ſeen. 
« Their feet indeed ſlip, but then they do not give over neighing, and furiouſly caper- 
<« ing about the mare till they have been forced from the brazen horſe, by dint of whip- 
« ing, and downright force.” | 

Salmaſius () has wrote a very long diſcourſe, to ſhew that Theocritus ſpoke of this ſta- 
tue, and not of a plant called Hippomanes. Let us examine his reaſons for a moment, 
for it will be impoſſible not to reap ſome benefit by the arguments of ſo great a man. 
He indeed does not always love to ſtrike into the moſt natural and the plaineſt paths, 
and he finds more pleaſure in forcing his way through brambles and briars; yet 
one may ſometimes learn more from him, by running after him at random and through 


wilds, than to go ſtrait forward towards truth with other guides. He cenſures Servius 


very juſtly, for ſaying that Virgil pretended, that the plant Hippomanes had been im- 


place: but as he did not do this, we muſt ſuppole he had no other authority but Theo- 


V. Servius and 
Philargyrus un- 
juſtly cenſured by 
Salmaſius, 


properly ſo called (o): Servius's argument is that Virgil, ſpeaking of another Hippo- 
manes, obſerves it was properly ſo called, vero quod nomine dicunt. But this is a very 


bad reaſon; for the only reaſon why the Poet expreſſed himſelf in that manner, was, 


becauſe the thing's name expreſſed the property of it; but if this property ſuited ſeveral 
other things, the plant mentioned by Theocritus, the liquor iſſuing from a mare 
&c. the ſame name might be given them in the proper ſenſe, Salmaſius conjectures with 
great probability, that Servius miſtook Heſiod for Theocritus, when he obſerved, on the 
third book of the Georgics, that Heſiod mentions an herb called Hippomanes, which 
makes horſes run mad, for having had occaſion to ſpeak of the ſame ſubje& on the 4th 
book of the Eneid, he only quotes Theocritus. Had he known that two Poets ſpoke 


0 Nog 45 », 


$AMAVES py, 


Romulus Ama- 
{zus tranſlates 
mibil bercle mi nu: 


fur enter, which 


ener vates the 
nſe, 


(n) Salmaſ. Ex. 
ercit. Plinian. 


pag. 939, & ſeq, 


(o) Philargyrus, 
another ancient 
Commentator gf 
Virgil, is alſo 
comprized in this 
cenſure, fince he 
in ſinuates the 


ſame as Servius. 


of this plant, he doubtleſs would have named them both, either in the firſt or ſecond. 


critus. It is nevertheleſs owing to him, that, even to this day, Decimator's Dictionary 


and the Theſaurus Fabri, quote Heſiod and Theocritus for the herb Hippomanes. 


Servius and Philargyrus ſeem to ſpeak more agreeably to truth, when they ſay that all 


ſuch horſes as eat of that herb ran diſtracted ; and Philargyrus, that it fired mares with 
an exceſs of luſt, Salmaſius pretends, that neither of them underſtand any thing of the 
matter, and that Theocritus meant only this, that horſes were fired with a ſtrong deſire 


to enjoy the Hippomanes; ſo that had this Poet ſpoke of an herb, we muſt underſtand 


that horſes had a mighty deſire to eat of it. Such is the explication he gives to the fol- 
lowing Greek phraſe, Maive$ai im) rn (p). I will ſuppoſe this to be ſo ; but methinks 
the explication given by theſe two ancient grammarians is not a bad one. The prepoſi- 
tion en) has ſo many ſignifications, that it would be very ſtrange it ſhould not ſometimes 
have the ſignification we give to the prepoſition upon, in the following phraſes, he was 
exaſperated, he was enraged, he was tranſported to fury upon that, In all theſe phraſes, 
upon does not denote the object of the paſſion, but its cauſe, _ 5 

I do not deny but that Philargyrus makes Theocritus ſay, what he did not ſay di- 
rely, viz. that the plant Hippomanes fires all ſuch mares as eat of it with the moſt 
violent luſt z but Theocritus in all probability underſtood this. To be fully perſuaded 
of this, we need but reflect on his wiſh, viz. that the object of his love, being fired with 
a paſſion like to that of the mares in queſtion, might come to him ; a circumſtance na- 


(p) Maite Na. tn; 


s non dicitur 
gui alicujus rei 
guſtu vel bauftu 


ad inſaniam adi- 


gitur, ſed qui rei 


ejus cujus cupiens 


eſt quocungue mad 
Pot iundæ ardore 


inſanit. Salmaſ. 
Exercit. Plinian, 


Page 939+ 


turaliſts obſerve with reſpect to the exceſſive luſt of theſe animals. According to Ari- 


ſtotle (), no female creature is ſo luſtful as a mare; and, in order to expreſs the luſt 
of other female creatures of an exceſſively amorous caſt, the name uſed to be employed 


which denotes that of mares. The ſame is obſerved by Z lian, chap. 11. book 4. of 


| They climb the ſteepy hills, and ſtem the flood.” 


the Hiſtory of Animals. Others obſerve, that they croſs mountains and rivers, in order 
to enjoy the males (7). 5 1 
Scilicet ante omnes furor eft inſignis equarum 


Illas ducit amor trans Gargara tranſque ſonantem 
Aſcanium : ſuperant montes & flumina tranant (5). 


< But far above the reſt, the furious mare, 
„ Barr'd from the male, is frantic with deſpair, 


10 For love they force thro? thickets of the wood, 
Dryden, 


Laftly Horace, foretelling a girl who had behaved haughtily towards her lovers when 
in her bloom, that the time would come when ſhe would ſuffer for the ſlight ſhe had 


| thewn, tells her, that ſhe would then be fired with the ſame frantic luſt as mares. 


Cum tibi flagrans amor & libido, 
Que ſolet matres furiare equorum 
Sæviet circa jecur ulceroſum (t). 
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Incenduntur libi- 
dine ex fæminit 


eguæ pot iſſi mum. 
Ariſt. Hi. A- 
nim. lib. 6. cap. 
13. 


(r) In furias agi- 
tantur eguæ, ſpa- 
tiogue remot a 
Per loca dividus 
amne ſequuntur 
eus. Ovid. lib. 
2. ver. 487. de 
Arte Am. 


(s) Virg. Geo'ge 
lid. 35 vers ab 


(e) Horat. Ode 
- IL libs 1» 
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VI. Salmaſius's 
opinion refuted. 


the HIPPOMANES. 


«« When luſt as fierce as mares deſires, 
Thy ulcerous heart and liver fires.” 
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| Creech. | 


We may hence infer, by the way, that gay Poetry was not in Auguſtus's reign, as at 
the preſent time, an enemy to groſs ideas in general ; but we muſt remember particularly 
to conclude from the authorities above cited, that Servius and Philargyrus underſtood 
the paſſage of Theocritus well enough, ſo as not to deſerve the cenſure paſſed upon 
them by Salmaſius. It was much more natural to ſuppoſe this hinted at the amorous 
paſſion raiſed by the plant Hippomanes, than at a deſire of eating that plant. It is no- 


thing to the purpoſe that Theocritus only ſpoke of ſuch a plant (2), ſince he might have Pn. the rem, 


grounded his aſſertion on ſome old tradition, which was contradicted in the ſucceeding 

ages. To fay the truth, it would be no very wonderful thing, ſhould there be an herb 

or plant that produces ſuch an effect. That to which the Italians give the name of 

Sferra-Cavallo, becauſe it is pretended that theſe horſes, which ſet their hoofs upon it, (% S. Matthic- 

immediately feel their ſhoes drop off (), would ſeem to me much more miraculous, lu upon Diotco- 

Pliny mentions an herb, by whoſe aſſiſtance the wood-pecker makes a wedge, drove tug. 135. 

into A tree, drop out of it (x). However, he ſeems to doubt the truth of this in another 

book (). | „„ | 
Tf we Rk Salmaſius's opinion more narrowly, it will be ſtill more evident, that 

the changing qvrov into xvro was not happily conjectured. To juſtify this change we (y ldem, h. 

muſt ſuppoſe, I. That Theocritus imagined that the temple of Jupiter Olympius was in DO” 

Arcadia, and not Elea ; or that knowing it was not in Arcadia, he nevertheleſs affirmed 

it, both on account of the neighbourhood of the two Provinces, as becauſe Phormis, 

who conſecrated the brazen mare, was of Arcadia. This firſt ſuppoſition - is extremely 

unnatural ; for what man can ever be induced to believe, that the ceremony of the 

Olympic games could permit a fine genius to doubt, whether theſe would be ſolem- 

nized in one part of Greece or another? All the Greeks were vaſtly accurate Geogra- 

phers in this particular; ſo that no attentive perſon will ever believe, that Theocritus 

could err in this particular, or dare to deprive the people of Elea in favour of thoſe of 

Arcadia, and that for two bad reaſons, of the temple of Jupiter Olympius, one of the 


(x) Plin. lib. 10. 
cap. 18. 


ſeven wonders of the world. But there follow other ſuppoſitions as unnatural as the other. 


We muſt ſuppoſe, in the ſecond place, that as the queſtion related only to the venery of 

horſes, Theocritus employed only the feminine gender, @&om + awau, and all the colts, 

3, Joa) imo, and all the mares (z). What reaſon was there for this? A brazen mare (#) Braga? 
is the object beloved; her Hippomanes fires none but horſes with luſt, as Pauſanias ob Genifying (wite- 
ſerves, and yet Theocritus ſhall have hinted only at the Juſt of mare-colts and mares ? footed, an epithet 
Here follows a reaſon for it; in the Doric diale&, the feminine article was uſed to de- the of aha 
note a horſe, in like manner as in the common dialect, the maſculine article was em- French tongue. 
ployed to denote a mare. Be it fo; but as Pauſanias, in that very paſſage quoted by 

Salmaſius, as a proof of the remark concerning the common diale&t, employs the mal- 

culine article for horſes, and the feminine for mares, we muſt ſuppoſe that ſuch as made 

uſe of the Doric dialect, applied to each ſex its article on certain occaſions ; and I could 

eaſily prove, that no Greek author has made horſe feminine, as the French do with re- 

gard to the ſubſtantive perdrix (a partridge 3) nor maſculine, as they do with regard to 

the ſubſtantive lievre (a hare), Now, if the like uſage cannot be ſhewn in the Doric 
language, Salmaſius's anſwer will be a mere chimera, III. We muſt ſuppoſe, that the 
Hippomanes of the brazen mare extended its power to a vaſt diſtance, ſince that all the 


horſes, which Salmaſius declares Theocritus mentions, ran furiouſly over the mountains, 


and flew to enjoy their darling object, juperatis montibus. Nothing like this is found in 


VII, Reflection 
on Pauſanias's 
relation. 


of it, an 


Pauſanias's relation; and we find the very contrary in the following words of Pliny, 
mares a Db MO ros ad rabiem coitus agit. | 8 

Salmaſius being puzzled what to do with theſe mountains mentioned by Theocritus, 
endeavoured to metamorphoſe them into ſomething elſe, which might better ſuit his pur- 
poſe ; he pretended that we ought to read & ox, in the ſpring, and not av weea, through 
the mountains; but unhappily nothing can worſe ſuit this critique than Pauſanias's text, 
by which it expreſly appears, that horſes uſed to be fired with a luſtful paſſion for the 


ſtatue, any day of the year, without the leaſt diſtinction as to ſeaſons (aa). To con- (a) Ai dea, 


77 4UTY GY ao1y 


clude, Salmaſius has no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the ſtatue impregnated with the virtue of ;,,,.,. 
the Hippomanes was a mare. I am ſenſible that Pliny advanced this before him; but 
Pauſanias, whoſe chief ſtudy was the examination of all the monuments of Greece, and 
is an infinitely more accurate writer than Pliny, leaves us no room to doubt, but that the 
ſtatue in queſtion was a horſe, fince he employs the maſculine article whenever he ſpeaks 
9 makes uſe of the feminine article in the ſame place, to denote a mare. 

"Emmy Gow avtw πν ] π]τ]¾·ů· Oy 11 tupaviceev 1 in} Tyv x&nnin ν,i (acav ve Nad 
av ae N lilum invadunt nihil hercle minus furenter quam ſi viventem pulcherrimam 
equam gregalem inituri adorientur (bb). 

I ſhall not examine whether we ought to give credit to what Pauſanias relates con-, 
cerning the virtue (in ſome meaſure taliſmanic) of this ſtatue. I ſhall nevertheleſs ob- 
ſerve, that horſes, whoſe luſt is extremely violent, might be fired, when come near to 
the brazen ſtatue, without the aid of any philtre. If we ſuppoſe them to be _—_— 
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A DISSERTATION concerning 


with a ſoul, could they not figure to themſelves that a ſtatue is the animal it repreſents ; 
or, at leaſt, that it is a very fine ſtatue? In the firſt caſe, might not the ſame circum- (49) Plin. lib. 3; 


3 » 10. Valer. 


ſtance happen to them, mutatis mutandis, which happened to thoſe birds who pecked at Maxim. lib. 8. 
a vine repreſented in painting? A horſe which Apelles painted made ſome living horſes 5. 2. fe it w,, 


neigh (cc). In the ſecond caſe, why ſhould they not be ſubject to the weakneſs which wjaviiy e, 
many men have been guilty of, I mean to Juſt after a ſtatue (dd)? J grant it may be 9% 7 4 


picturd eguæ bin. 


objected, among many other things, that, in the paſſion of love, the eye is not the ſole vin ede, , 
guide with which beaſts are aſſiſted (ee), as it frequently is with reſpect to man, and“ , 
that the ſmell is the principal vehicle by which that paſſion is conveyed into men; (% Several mg. 


erns have mac. 


whence it follows, that a ſtatue is wanting, or fails, with regard to them, of the chief : collect 9. 
incentives to love. But the queſtion is, whether it would not be poſſible for the ſculptor, dem; and, a- 


ng Others, 


by dextrous management, to ſupply this defect, by imitating the attitude of a mare fired Balthate Noni. 
with the ſtrongeſt luſt; and whether we can once ſcruple the truth of what the Greek fe, #7. lade 


Poets have ſo often related in their compoſitions, and after them Auſonius, concerning 


li * 14. cap. 13. 


Myron's brazen cow [B]? Livy, who ſingly deſerves to be credited more than an hun- 8 
dred Poets, relates, that in Syracuſe, a bull coupled with the ſtatue of a cow. Vaccam clot of Perugia, 


æneam Syracuſis, ab agreſti tauro qui pecore aberraſſet, initam ac ſemine aſperſam (F); 
the ſame has been ſaid of ſome other animals. Myronis æreum buculam taurus inſcenderet 
caniculam, columbam, anatem coloribus expreſſas mares congeneres inſilirent (gg). i. e 


in the rem. 1 


(YT. Livius, 
9 lib. 41. | 


« Myron's brazen cow was leaped by a bull: the pictures of bitches, doves and ducks (er) Palth. Bo. 


nifacius, HP. 


c have been attempted to be leaped by the males of their reſpective kinds.” I muſt Zudic. ib. 14. 
confeſs that Livy relates this particular as one of the prodigies of that year, and that, {4 '3: *<4- 


then, quoted in 


in the affair of prodigies, he cannot be much relied upon. Though we ſhould ſuppoſe, the rem, Lj. 


with the Carteſians, brutes to be mere machines, we nevertheleſs may ſuppoſe that a lively 
imitation of the poſtures might have a remarkable effect. rn ( 
Cardan (%), who is fully perſuaded of the truth of the incident related by Pauſanias, 


VIII. Cardan's 
miſtake with re- 


55) De Subtilt, 
lib. 1 Ss 


gerd to this inc. and even aſſigns the beſt natural reaſons he can for it, did not take the male for the fe. 6%. cle, 


Elidrs Peleponnej; 


dent. male on this occaſion. He was ſo fully perſuaded that Pauſanias ſpoke of the ſtatue of provincia equm 
a horſe, that this is one of the objections he endeavours to ſolve, but otherwiſe he does e ror 


rat in loco cui no- 


not ſeem to have cloſely examined the paſſage of this hiſtorian, he making him ſay, that men erar Nute. 
this brazen horſe was at Heraclea of Elis, a province of Peloponneſus, in a place called 
© (21 6 not deny Quialten (ii). This makes a ſtrange complication of blunders : for I. Heraclea is the (4% S7, Salmz, 


but that there 


is Flor. lib. 1. 


were ſome ſmall name of a vaſt number of cities (, but not the name of a province (). II. It is cp. 18. 


name. 


[B] Concerning Myron's brazen cow.) Myron, a 
native of Eleuthra in Bœotia, made a brazen cow, 
which proved a fine topic for the Poets. There are 
) Lib. 4. cap. 7. near forty epigrams on this ſubject in the Anthologia (7). 
| Auſonius has wrote eleven, which are ingenious e- 
nough, on the ſame ſubject. One of them is as fol- 

lows : | | : 


Bucula ſum cœlo genitoris facta Myronis 
rea: nec factam me puto, fed genitam. 
Sic me taurus init: fic proxima bucula mugit, 
Sic vitulus fitiens ubera noftra petit. 
8 Miraris, quod fall gregem? gregis ipſe Magiſter 
(8) Auſon, E- Inter paſcentes me numerare ſolet (8 ). 
pig. 58. | | The ſenſe is, 
7 I] am the famous brazen cow, whom Myron, 
«« The Sculptor fram'd, or rather Nature's ſelf. 
So well J imitate a living beaſt, | 
That bulls wou'd leap me; cows oft low around; 
And thirſty calves put forth their mouths to ſuck. 
But wonder not that I the beaſts deceive ; 
For the herd's maſter's is deceiv'd himſelf.” 


(9) Tom. 5. pg. 

_ 213-206 not 936+ Menage wrote ſome Greek verſes on this cow, and ſo 
ito happily, that Father Hardouin declared them to be 
Anti- Bailler; tiner than any wrote on that ſubject. See his Com- 
Part 2. Art. 118. mentary on the 26th book of Pliny (9), where he ſays 
(10) Part 2. Art, that Tzetzes ſpoke of the ſame cow in the 194th 


. Story of the 8th Chiliad. See alſo the Anti- Baillet 


(11) Secondo quoted. I will obſerve, that Lancelotti of Perugia 
Lancelotti da Pe- conſiders as fabulous whatever is told, by the ancients 


rugia Abbate Oli- concerning the fondneſs of brutes for pictures. De 


_— "mg gli animali, ſays he (11), porto Piſteſſa opinione, perche 
Aff date. e Humo- 9uefti non fi riſentono al coito ſolamente per la wiſta, ma 
riſta, I Hopgidi, per lo moto, per Padore, e per la voce, niuna delle quali 
overo il Mondo tre coſe ha la pitura, Farfalloneggi quanto vuole, Plinio, 
non peggiore ne Valerio, e chi chi fia. i. e. I am of the ſame opi- 
ow — del „ nion with reſpe& to animals, who are not excited 
pm ee lation ſolely by the fight, but likewiſe b 

Deſinganno 15. to copulation ſolely by the ſight, but likewiſe by 
pag. 309. motion, by the ſmell and the voice, none of which 
three things can be in a picture, and therefore 


2 


* 
* 


LY 
* 


(10), where a Greek Epigram of Andrew Laſcaris is 


andsof this certain, at leaſt, that there was no province of that name in all Peloponneſus. III. 


There 


e whatever is related concerning the power of theſe 
« by Pliny, Valerius, &c. are mere idle ſtories.” I 
obſerved in the article ZEUXIS, that he was miſ{- 
taken with reſpe& to ſome other particulars of the 
ſame nature denied by him, and therefore he may be 
miſtaken about theſe. However this be, I will quote 
Athenzus: Th 74 Y Ig 71v Tivejmm yarn Boy B&s 
enovien, x) YEYgapminn ti x) h ⁰ẽHt O xm, Th ww 
xuwy, Th M gigs, TH M xv mpoonngev x i 


Ea». Oer os Was; T7026 HOWETWY EF EGNT AY (12).1. e. (12) Athen. lib. 


In the neighbourhood of the Pyrenees, an ox at- 13. pag- 605. 
„ tempted to copulate with a brazen cow. With 

«« regard to painted dogs, doves and geeſe, the ſeveral 

«« males came up and leaped them, but jumped down 

* again, finding it would be to no purpoſe.” Per- 

haps no verſes are more ſevere, nor more ingenious, in 

Lelio Capilupi's Cento Virgilianus againſt the Monks, 


than the application of one of Virgil's verſes, which 


I ſhall quote below. Here follows part of that Canto : 


O fortunatos nimium, ſua fi bona norint, 
Non abſunt illis ſallus, armentaque læta. 
Caœlati argenti ſunt, auri mulla talenta, 
Sacra deum, ſanfique patres, & chara fororum 
Pectora mœrentum tenebris & carcere cœco 
Centum ærei claudunt vectes, & ſæpe fine ullis 
N vento gravide, mirabile difu, 
KRelligione ſacræ, non hac fine numine divum. 
Jam nova progenies cœlo demittitur allo. 
Credo eguidem, nec vana fides, genus efſe Deorum. 
The ſenſe is, 
Thrice happy theſe, did they but know their bliſs, 
The men poſſeſs'd of groves, and herds and plate 
« And ſacred utenſils in gold and ſilver. 
«© Bleſt holy men, and fiſters form'd for heaven; 
„Who paſs their mournful days in dungeons dark, 
«© By brazen bars unnumber'd made ſecure. 
„ 'Theſe pious liſters oft (O ſtrange to tell) 
* Without man's aid impregnate by the winds : 
Such is the will of the celeſtial powers. 
« Lo! a new progeny comes down from heaven; 
« And ſurely they from the immortals fpring.” 


IX. Err 


ö john F 
orta Ol 


Commit 


Du Bar 


the HIPPOMANES. 361 


There indeed was a city or town of that name in Elis (mm), but no part of the treaſure pn] Strabo, 
of wg was contained there. IV. This Quialten is a monſtrous abſurdity. In my Stechanus By- 
opinion Heraclea and Quialten happened to be foiſted in here in the manner following. e e —_ 
Pauſanias, after ſpeaking of ſome gifts, which the city of Heraclea ſituated on the Euxine Emmi, in his 
ſea, a colony of the Megarians, had conſecrated, obſerves that, oppoſite to them, there rags orgee, 
were others conſecrated by Phormis &c. and that the two horſes which this Phormis pre- Loyd, nor Haf- 
ſented to Jupiter were in the Altis, that is in the lucus or grove, which was one of the Tan nor Baur 
1 or dependencies of the temple. g ee Dictionaries. 
1x. Fun I 6found, in a French verſion of John Baptiſt Porta's natural magic (un), a pretty | 
| fo 1 n- long chapter on the Hippomanes, which is not in my Latin edition (oo). Pauſanias's account dn Printed at 


N | x > OI] | : Roan 1626, 
a, and of the js related pretty faithfully there, if we except two errors, one, that Arcas an Olympian 1 mo, The 


D Bs. mixed ſome Hippomanes with the brazen ſtatue, the other that he caſt a mare. He celche fi- 
| ſays, that the ſame incident is related by lian, but this is a miſtake. John Wierus pomanes is the 

(pp) has avoided only the firſt of theſe three errors, he ſaying, that Phormis the Arca- 77> of book z. 
dian made the experiment of the Hippomanes in Olympia, novit vim Olympia Phormis mong Wecker's 
Arcas. I muſt obſerve, that the natural magic of Baptiſt Porta, printed in Latin at —— Cow Bop: 
Frankfort in the year 1607, is divided into twenty books; but ſome of the preceding tiſt Porta. 
editions, from which the French verſion cited by me was made, contain but four. We | 

do not find in this author's Latin, that Arcas the Olympian mixed ſome Hippomanes &c. () At Frank- 
but that Phormis the Arcadian diſcovered the virtue of the Hippomanes in Olympia, * 
tantam in eo vim novit Olympiæ Phormis Arcas. I fancy that Cardan was the occaſion of (2?) Pe Tami, 
the error committed by one Peter Boaiſtuau, ſirnamed Launoi, a native of Britany, (he as 
loving to diſtinguiſh himſelf by theſe titles) a perſon greatly applauded by La Croix du | 
Maine. Vo would not be ſurprized, ſays he (qq), at what Pauſanias the Greek Hiſtorian (#1) Treite 4. 
relates, concerning a brazen horſe, caſt in Heraclea, a province of Peloponneſus, by a cer- I Hmme, annex- 
tain artiſt, whoſe tail ſeemed cropt and ugly, but perfedtly beautiful in all other parts of the "the Trent 
body ? This brazen horſe uſed io be attacked in ſo lecherous and violent a manner by other ſame tber. 
horſes, that they uſed to break their hoofs, by their frequent endeavours to get upon it, on 
Which occaſions they always fell back again, ſo ſlippery was the braſs ; nor would they be 

' drove away, though beat with ever ſo much violence, but would always continue neighing, 
as if they had found a mare ready to take horſe. Du Bartas hints at the ſame wonder, 
when he ſays (77). Do 


| 
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(rr) The ſixth 
day of the firſt 
week, ver. $26, 


Cette jument d'airain fur qui les eſtalons 
Langoient eſtant en rut leurs fragiles talons. 
| Ihe ſenſe is, | 
« That brazen mare, which horſes ſtrove to leap, 
„When fir'd with venery, and hot with luſt.“ 


But Simon Goulart, his Commentator, falſely imagined, that this related to the maſter- 
piece caſt by Myron, who made, ſays he, a mare or cow of braſs, reſembling the life to ſo 
great a degree, that horſes uſed to run forward, in order to leap it. Had he called to mind 
the paſſage of Pauſanias, or rather that of Pliny, and had duly reflected, that the epi- 
grams mentioned by him in the ſame place, do not permit us to doubt whether Myron 
caſt, a cow or a mare, he would not have committed this ſmall error. See the re- 
m8 Yo | | | — 
tant lan is Beſides the three kinds of Hippomanes mentioned by me above, ſome perſons think 
Hipp>manes, there is a fourth. Theſe ground their opinion on the authority of Ariſtotle ; they pre- 
: tending that he acknowledged two ſorts of Hippomanes in mares ; the one which iſſues 
before the horſe has engaged with them, and the other which iſſues when, after the firſt 
congreſs, they have partly ſatiated their deſire. Salmaſius ſpeaks of ſuch a diſtinction as 
made by Ariſtotle. Salmaſius's words are as follow: Differentiam itaque conſtituit Ariſto- 
teles inter hoc inmouavis quod eque tum ejiciunt ubi ſemel ſalite fuerint, eſtque ſimile uangia, 
S illud innouavts quod illis defluit ab inguine eo tempore quo maris cupiditate ardeſcunt nec 
dum admiſerunt (/). The peruſal of this paſſage made me read over very attentively ) Salma. 
the words of Ariſtotle (17); but 1 did not diſcover any ſuch diſtinction, though I ſaw ae FAN 
the remark, relating to the Hippomanes, repeated twice in very few lines. This repe- 3 
tition ought not to carry our thoughts to two different things, for though Ariſtotle is (% Arif. #1. 1 
conciſe, it is nevertheleſs certain that he conſiders the ſymptoms of laſcivious mares at 47m" I. 6: 4 
two different times as it were; and the reaſon of his doing this is, he particularly ex- © — 
plains the accidents of ſuch mares, who, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, uſed to take _ 
wind, quæ iZaveuid a, eventari dicebantur. He intimates, that this did not happen to 


any mares who had ſtone-horſes near at hand; he intimates this, I ſay, when he informs 1 
us, that the Cretans, on account of this accident, leave the mares and ſtone-horſes toge- 3 
ther; and after ſpeaking of the flight (if I may ſo call it) which thoſe mares, to whom 1 


this happened, made towards the north or ſouth, he ſpeaks, in general, of the ſymptoms 


by which the mares are known to want the horſe; and as he had ſpoke of the Hippo- 4 
manes with regard to thoſe who do nothing but ſcamper or run up and down, he ſpeaks | 
Vol. X. | 7 7 4 
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of it alſo with reſpect to all mares in general [C]. I do not ſee what grounds this gives 
for our multiplying the kinds of the Hippomanes ; but though we ſhould conſent to their 
being multiplied (4), Salmaſius would nevertheleſs have committed a miſtake, in lay ing find, Fat.. 


that Ariſtotle's diſtinction related to the non-enjoyment of ſome mares, and to the enjoy- Pi 


rdouin in 
N. tom. 2. 


ment of others far ſhort of ſatiety, and that thoſe who took wind were in the latter cafe. pag. 217. 4. 
But this is far from being Ariſtotle's doctrine ; on the contrary, we ought to infer from king, bes tg 
his words, that they ſuffered a total abſtinence, ſince, beſides the reflection he makes 

on the conduct of the Cretans, he ſays expreſly, that they uſed to wander from the herd, Gr) i the 


neva edition of 


and never ſuffered any approaches to be made to them till ſuch time as they were 1805, ang th, 


weary, or were come near the ſea (aww), and that then they were uſed to caſt the Hip- pt n, 1629, 


pomanes. "Oray 5 18 7x91, Fizow 7 G ir « « . dra 9 zune To TaJog Read of mar, 


„ — e » 
Sd kd wAnoiacuv, de ov I % % 


c] m1. Cum vero ita 90 op fuerint, currunt relicta ſocietate . . nec appropin- Anim, jj, 4 
quare quemquam patiuntur, donec vel defatigatæ deſiſtant vel ad mare deveniant; tum ali- 18. 


quid emittunt &c (xx), 


[C] He fpeaks of it alſo with regard to all mares in 
or mares which £eneral.] The reaſon of my explaining this paſſage 
took wind, of Ariſtotle thus is, becauſe it would otherwiſe appear 

contradictory to me, as will appear from the following 
abſtract. We therein find, that the luſt of mares 1s 
called a mad defire to enjoy the male, Ire; 
that it is likewiſe ſaid that at this time they take 
wind, #F«r1u3r3u ; that when they are thus fired they 
quit other mares and horſes ; that they run, not to- 
wards the eaſt or weſt, but towards the north or ſouth ; 
that they never permit any thing to approach them, 
unleſs wearineſs compels them to ſtop, or when they 
are come near the ſea-fide : that they then caſt ſome- 
thing, to which the name of Hippomanes is given ; 
that mares come together at the ſeaſons for copula- 


tion; that they are more delighted with company 
than before; that they ſhake and move their tails 


more; that their neighing changes; that they caſt 
the Hippomanes. That they likewiſe piſs, ſays Ari- 
ſtotle, more copiouſly, and ſport togother when they «vant 


to copulate, I am ſorry I have not ſagacity enough 


to diſcover much clearneſs and accuracy in theſe words ; 
but be this as it will, if the iZ da does not differ 
from the inTvouzri, as the ſpecies differs from the 


genus, it will follow, that Ariſtotle affirms that ſuch 


mares as are fired with luſt, ſhun all company, and 


that nevertheleſs they herd together with more delight 


than before. Now as this would be a ridiculous con- 
tradiction, we muſt conclude that Ariſtotle meant by 
iS but a certain kind of heat ; or, if we 
muſt ſuppoſe that it hints at ſomething common to 
all mares, we muſt conclude it a ſtate, which preceded 
the maturity of the paſſion, and what Ariſtotle, a little 
after, calls d This ex, tempus coitus. But this 
quite deſtroys Salmaſius's ſyſtem ; I mean that expli- 
cation he 1s ſo much pleaſed with, and which he in- 
troduces more than once in another page, after having 
juſtly cenſured that great man, who had imagined that 
the iE, of Ariſtotle ought to be underſtood of 
ſuch mares as were got with foal by the operation of 


the wind. It is certain that Ariſtotle does not hint at 


this; and that nothing could be objected to Salmaſius, 
had he contented himſelf with aſſerting, that the Greek 
word ſignifies refreſhing one's ſelf by means of the wind 
ſucked in with open mouth ; but the worſt is his adding 
the following interpretation. 'EZz14pgo9=:, ſays he 


13) Salma, (13), / eventilari & vento excepto hiante ore refri- 
Exercit, Plin. gerari, quod eque faciunt ubi ad ſatietatem initæ non 
Page 943» fuerint. Ex eo quidem interdum & toncipere autores 


tradidere, idque in Hiſpania tantum. Non tamen ik u- 
npzoga: fignificat ex vento concipere. Loguitur Ariſto- 
teles de iis equabus, que admiſerint ſed non ſatis, nec 
meminit eo leco conceptionis ullius que ex vento fiat. i.e. 
© Efarijpscya ſignifies to be fanned, and to be re- 
** freſhed, by taking in the air with open mouth, as 
„it is the cuſtom of mares when they have not ſuf- 
< ficiently ſatiated their luſt, We are told by authors 
that mares have ſometimes been impregnated there- 
by, and that it happens in no country but Spain. 
„However, iE dar does not ſignify to be im- 
pregnated by the wind. Ariſtotle ſpeaks of ſuch 
** mares as have copulated with the male, but not 
*« ſatiated their luſt; nor does he there hint at any 
conception formed by the wind.” I muſt obſerve 
that Salmaſius is miſtaken, in aſſerting that this was 


dem in. 


* ev, 9 mes Dahaooay FANwer Tore 5 bs 
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aſs 


Mr. 


ſaid only of Spaniſh mares, it having been ſaid like- (19) See bt Av. 


wiſe of thoſe of Cappadocia (14). Dei, li. _ 


I muſt not leave this ſubject, without obſerving that cap. 5. 

in all probability Ariſtotle divided into two parts | 
what was related concerning the heat of mares which Tu x pretenay 
were fired with luſt. He rejected all that he looked f'vitfulneſs of 
upon as incredible in this, and kept the reſt, But půe . 
poſſibly ought to have rejected all thoſe frantic racings, 
always directed to the north or ſouth poles ; to have 
rejected them, I ſay, as well as thoſe conceptions pro- 
duced only by the wind (15). Virgil being inveſted (15) Several mg. 
with all the privileges allowed in poetry, would not rag 3 Fr, lie- 
retrench any part of the tradition, he ſuppoſing that 8 
the mares ſeek for the winds, and find them endued 54. Bases i 
with the prolific virtue. His words are as follow; Siu] Italien, 

| lib, 3. pag. m. 
134 falſely de- 
Clare Ariſtotle ty 
have ſpoke of 
theſe conceptions, 


Continuogue avidis ubi ſubdita flamma medullis 
Vere magis (quia were calor redit offibus ) illæ 
Ore omnes verſæ in Zephyrum ſtant rupibus altis, 
Exceptanigue leves auras : & ſæpe fine ullis 
Conjugiis vento gravide (mirabile diftu) 
Saxa per & ſcopulos & depreſſas convalles 
Diffugiunt, non, Eure, tuos negue ſolis ad ortus 
In Borean, Caurumgque aut unde nigerrimus Auſter 
Naſcitur & pluvio contriſtat frigore cælum (16). 
Ig The ſenſe is, | 
«« When at the ſpring's approach their marrow burns, 
«« (For with the ſpring their genial warmth returns) 
„The mares to cliffs of rugged rocks repair, 
„And with wide noftrils ſnuff the weſtern air: 
«© When (wondrous to relate !) the parent wind, 
«© Without the ſtallion, propagates the kin. 
„ Then fir'd with amorous rage, they take their 
flight | 
_ *« Thro' plains, and mount the hills unequal height: 
Nor to the north, nor to the riſing ſun, 
Nor ſouthward to the rainy regions run; 
« But boring to the weſt, and hov'ring there, 
« With gaping mouths they draw prolific air.” 
Dryden. 
We may infer from this relation, that the mares in 
queltion were impregnated by the weſt wind, and that 
they uſed to halt upon ſome hill, in order to receive 
it, by turning their cruppers or mouths to the wind in 
queſtion (this being a particular that has not yet been 
cleared up by the critics, reaſons being brought in 
proof of both) after which they uſed to run, as quite 
mad, either from the north to the ſouth, or from the 
ſouth to the north. Theſe fictions are excuſable in | | 
Poets ; but one cannot pardon (17) Varro, Pliny, So- (17) See _ 
linus, Columella, and ſome others, for aſſerting as a M lee N 2 BE, 
certain fact, that the mares, in Portugal, are 121 5 
nated with colts, unaſſiſted by any power but the wind. 
Trogus Pompeius the hiſtorian ridicules this ſtrongly 
(18). Andrew Reſendius a learned Portugueze, re- (18) Juſtin. lib. 
lates (19), that no proof was ever ſeen of this in his 44 cf. 3 
country. Francis Fernand of Corduba (20) has refuted (xg) Anti. Li- 
this idle tale by reaſon, authority and experience. fitanicar. lib. 1- 
This ſhews that St. Auſtin did not make a proper 
choice of all the examples he gives, to oppoſe the in- (30) Didaſs,, 
credulity obſerved by him in the heathens, with re- P . 4 
ſpe& to the myſteries of the Goſpel ; for, among other (22) De Civites, 
particulars, the truth of which, he ſays (21), was not © 


(16) Virg. Georg. 


lib. 3+ ver. 271. 


doubted, and which yet were not to be accounted for, . of this 


he mentions mares being impregnated by the mw. remarks 
I | ul | 
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x1, Remarks 0. Mr, Hofman ()) ſpeaks of the Hippomanes agreeably to the notion of Salmaſius, (39) Vol. 3. pa 
_ an ©” as well with reſpect to the paſſage of Theocritus as to that of Ariſtotle, and therefore I 367279 1% +: 


br need only refer him to what was faid above. He will give me leave to ſay, that if njge 
o examines Pauſanias narrowly, he will not quote de Arcad. (zz), and that he will not (==) The book 
. find that Phormis dedicated a mare in Olympia; this author ſaying expreſly, at the end dig 9 =o 
es tyra 


of book 5. that Phormis conſecrated two horſes and two grooms, As to Furetiere, I tht in which he 
ſhall not object to him any conſiderable errors; I only find, that he is a little inaccurate mis is the 5 


mis is the 5th ; 
i the in citing Pliny only with regard to the Hippomanes on the foreheads of colts. This na- ens Kean e of 
ry turally leads to the fallacious thought, that Pliny does not ſpeak of any other kind of the author revs 
029, -  Hippomanes. I wiſh alſo that he had quoted Ariſtotle, whoſe authority is juſtly of Eli. 
_— greater than that of Pliny, With regard to the other kind of Hippomanes, he ſhould 
| not have quoted Servius, but Virgil, whoſe words are only explained there by Servius, 
12 without his aſſerting whether this incident be true or falſe. No mention is made of the 
* Hippomanes, neither in Cæſar de Rochefort's Dictionary, nor Caſtellus's Lexicon Medi- 
cum, enlarged conſiderably by Bruno. pgs > om 10 . 
XII. mae I Will not conclude this article, without taking notice of what Ariſtotle has ſo judici- 
| og ning the Ouſly determined with reſpect: to the caruncula on the forehead of the foal. He ſays 
t. Aus Hippomanes that it is related to grow there, but that the dam licks it off, and that the account given 
= of its efficacy and virtue are ſo many fictions invented by women and ſorcerers. 
| T6 N innouavis nangpevoy tmiQuerar pv, Ge Atyerou, Toiis wwhore, oi de innou weg 
1 xc NN nxaIaigeoa n.. auto. T6 It if Nele minhara park ( TAY y- 
of yaurdy i THY Tee) rag i. uod Hippomanes vocant, beret quidem fronti naſcentis 
"y pulli, ut narratur, ſed eque perlambentes abſtergenteſque id abrodunt : que autem de hoc 
 fabulantur, figmenta muliercularum & profeſſorum carminis incantamentorum eſſe credendum 
potius eſt (a). Nevertheleſs this virtue or efficacy has been mentioned in all ages, and 8 ow Z 
al mo- one may eaſily perceive, that the reaſon why people imagined that this might be uſed 24. paz. * 
7 4 as a philtre, was, its being affirmed, that if the mare did not ſwallow this morſel, it 76 
75 would not ſuckle its foal. An ancient Poet, quoted hy Apuleius, in the catalogue he 
in gives of the ſeveral philtres, calls this in queſtion hinnientium dulcedines. which agrees 
WE perfectly well with the matri prærepius amor, which I quoted from Virgil. But as 
So philtres uſed to inſpire fury rather than love, for this reaſon the Hippomanes was con- 
is. lidered as a fatal drug. Juvenal ſays, that Cæſonia's making uſe of it with regard to her 
ptions huſband Caligula, inſpired him with the mad fury, which made him commit ſo many 
crimes. 5 0 55 e 8 0 1 
But the heathens are not generally agreed with regard without the aſſiſtance of the male. Died | animalia 
Ei Ne to the truth of this particular. It is exploded in Juſtin, quædam vento aut aura cone ipere folere omnibus notum 
_—_ _ „ with the approbation of Leonard Cocquæus (22). ef, cur quiſquam mirum putet cum ſpiritu Dei, cui facile 


Civit. Dei, lib. Euſtathius, Biſhop of Theſſalonica (23), looks upon 1 1 
21, cap. 5 it as fabulous, and it is laughed at, in this age, by i. e. If it be known to every one, that certain a- — Inflituts 
2 every one (24). Aſter all, it might be better account- *© nimals are impregnated by the wind or the air, why nf. _ 
(23) In Triad. ed for by the new hypothefas, viz. that all animals ſhould any perſon think it ſtrange, that we ſhould — LO 
nn proceed from an egg, than from the racings, which ** ſay that the Virgin conceived by the Spirit” of God, 
(24) Harduin, theſe mares uſed to take towards one or the other pole. to whom all things he pleaſes are eaſy.” The fa- 
in Plin. tom. 2* Had Ariſtotle, who does not ſeem to doubt the truth thers made any ſhift, & ex omni ligno Mercurium. 
8 3 of this circumſtance, exerciſed his principles of Phyſic Had they alledged this only as an argument ad homi- 
believe it, as upon it, it would have puzzled him ſtill more than the zem, they. ought not to be blamed for it, but they af- 
Lewis Carrion, direction of the loadſtone did Des Cartes. This laſt firmed it as an undoubted fact. I know not whether 
Obſer vat. lib. 1. mentioned Philoſopher might, himſelf, have been put they quote what Pomponius Mela relates of certain 
8 and lib. to a ſtand, for want of a channelling of the inſenſible female ſavages of Ethiopia, who brought forth chil- 
* parts, ſuch as would be required to explain the virtue dren without the aid of man. Super eos grandis litto- 
of the ſouthern and weſtern winds, on ſuch mares as ris flexus grandem inſulam includit, in qua tantum fœ- 
had ſucked in the weſt winds. Be this as it will, I minas. eſſe narrant, toto corpore hirſutas; & jine coitu 
am of opinion, that the preſent managers of Studs marium ſua ſponte farcundas : adeo aſperis efferiſque 
Could not ſupply Ariſtotle with memoirs, to confirm moribus, at quædam contineri ne reluftentur vix vincu- 
the truth of thoſe publiſhed by him. Who, for in- is point. Hoc Hanno retulit, & quia detracta occifts 
ſtance, would believe, that there was a ſtallion, at coria pertulerat, fides habita ef (32). i. e. Higher (3a) Pomp. Mes 
(25) Acity of Opus (25), who was able to copulate at forty, but was ** than theſe windings of the ſpacious coaſt is a large la, lib. 3. cap. 9. 
ps forced to have his fore-legs lifted up (26). Pliny eo- ** ifland, which is ſaid, to be inhabited only by wo- 5 
15 pied this paſſage of Ariſtotle very well, when he ſays, men, whoſe bodies are all covered with hair, and 
| (26) Atiſt. Hiſt. Opunte & ad quadraginta duraſſe adjutum modo in atto-— who conceive without the aid of man. Theſe wo- 
_ | Anim, lib. 6f Jenda priore parte corporis (27). But Solinus acted as * men are ſo very fierce and ſavage, that it is ex- | i 
Pe „ a very bad tranſcriber, when he wrote as follows: * tremely difficult to maſter them, even when they are | | [i 
(27) Plin. lib. 8. Notatum etiam advertimus Opuntem nomine equum ad ** chained, Theſe particulars are related by Hanno, 


eſt quidquid welit, gravatam efſe Virginem dicimus (31)? (31) Lacant. 


cap. 42. gregariam venerem duraſſe in annos quadraginta (28). * and as he had brought away ſome ſkins of the wo- 9 

I. e. It is alſo related that a horſe named Opus, * men in queſtion who had been killed, this relation | | 1 

re (28) Solin. ap. when forty years old, could copulate with mares.” * was credited.” Lactantius, as the reader perceives, i 
a 45+ | This horſe belonged to an inhabitant of Opus; and cites Hanno; but he miſrepreſents his words, he not | | 
4 | Solinus miſtook the name of the town for that of the ſaying that there were no men in this iſland. Non (39) 3 a q 
kay (29) Exercit. horſe. Salmaſius (29) did not forget to cenſure him recte Hannoni, adfingit, inſulam hanc habitari a fami- —— — A 
5 Plin, pag. 936, for that blunder. He deſerved cenſure almoſt as much, nis /olir, & quidem ſua ſponte farcundis; cum Hanno con- Gaſpar à Reies 1 
al, for omitting the neceſſity he was under of having his trarium dicat : utrinſque enim ſexus homines in ea in- quem vide in E- ; 
„ 48. : fore-feet lifted up, which was the moſt remarkable /n] fuiſſe ſeribit, quamwis multo plures faminas (33). K.. —.— 
vito. circumſtance in this incident. i. e. He aſſerts a falſity in ſay ing, that this ifland 3 _— . 
1. Cap» What I, obſerved of St. Auſtin may likewiſe be © is inhabited by none but women, who conceive 13, & ſag. d 1 
e laſt (30) In Libris applied to Origen (30) and Lactantius, who endea- ** without the aſſiſtance of man, whereas Hanno de- not know that k 
of this Wrerſns Celſum. voured to er e mankind of the truth of the im- „ clares the contrary ; he informs us, that there are Pomponius Mela A 
maculate virginity of the mother of Chriſt, from the *«* perſons of both ſexes in that iſland, though a great had committed 9 

inſtances related by the heathens, of females conceiving . many more women than men.” | tle einde. | 
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Et furere incipias, ut aounculus ille Neronis 
Cui totam tremuli frontem Cæſonia pulli 
Infudit. | * | 
Ardebant cunfta & frafta compage ruebant 
Non aliter quam ſi feciſſet Juno maritum 
Inſanum. | 


ac poſcit ferrum atque ignes, hic potio torquet, 
Hec lacerat mixtos equitum cum ſanguine paires, 
Tanti partus equæ, tanti una venefica conſtat (b). 6) lag. Kat 
| ' : « „914. 


« Some nimbler juice wou'd make him foam and rave, 
Like that Cæſonia to her Caius gave: | 
« Who, plucking from the forehead of the foal, 

« His mother's love, infus'd it in the bowl; 

46 The boiling blood ran hiſſing in his veins, 

« Till the mad vapour mounted to his brains. 

„ The thund'rer was not half ſo much on fire, 
„When Juno's girdle kindled his deſire. 


B &. 9. 


«« But this fierce poiſon calls for fire and ſword, 

Nor ſpares the commons when it ſtrikes the Lord: 

«« So many miſchiefs were in one combin*d ; 

«© So much one ſingle poigner coſt mankind-“ Dryden. 


The world is not yet cured of this ſuperſtition, we being told in a pretty new romance 
(c), which is a faithful and agreeable picture of the conduct of many perſons ; we there, (% Avantures de 
1 ay, are told of ſome Pariſian Ladies, who paſſed the whole night, in ridiculouſly ſtand- mum Wie 
ing centinels, as it were, round a mare, 70 catch I know not what, which they were made to 3. pas. 50. Dutch 
believe a foal has on its forebead, when coming from its dam, and to prepare or dreſs it with * 7 
certain ceremonies, which, they ſuppoſed, became a wonderful and infallible philtre. This 
philtre was to be cunningly given to ſome ſoldiers, and to their captain himſelf, if it were 
neceſſary ; and inſtantly the captain and the ſoldiers in queſtion were to run up and down the 
ſtreets, and come and offer to do all that ſhould be deſired from them. The towers and gates 
ſeemed, as it were, obliged to fall down of themſelves, to ſet at liberty all thoſe whom the 
Ladies pleaſed. If the reader conſults the Journal of the German Naturaliſts (d), he will (% Annu O. 
plainly perceive that colts come into the world with the Hippomanes on their foreheads, 208, 8 6. 
there being exhibited, in the Journal in queſtion, the figure and anatomical deſcription of & %. 
one of thoſe Hippomanes, which had been brought immediately after its production to 
Mr. Raygerus a Phyſician, He had long wiſhed to ſee one of them freſh, he having 
before been a ſpectator of ſome dry ones. On this occaſion he found that the mare gave 
milk, as uſual, to the foal, from which this excreſcence had been taken ; ſo that if, on 
one hand, he is of advantage to the ancients, he makes greatly againſt him on the other. 


His Hippomanes is greater than that repreſented by Ariſtotle and Pliny, 
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OUTER ARC EIO” 365 
DISSERTATION 
CONCER NING THE : 
Space of Time called D AY. = 


T is univerſally known, that the word Day has various acceptations, and that there 


1. Remarks on 
22 Of is the natural, the artificial, the civil, the aſttonomical day &c. I could draw up 
artificial days ſeveral remarks to ſhew, that writers, in defining theſe various ſorts of days, are 


very ſeldom as perfectly accurate as they ought to be on thoſe occaſions ; but as the 
deſcending to too great a detail might carry me too far, I ſhall omit more than I ſhall 
mention. SE 
It is ſomething ſtrange that authors ſhould not be agreed with reſpect to the definition 
of the natural and artificial day. Some define the natural day thus, the interval of time 
between the ſun's riſing and its ſetting ; and the artificial day, the ſpace of time included in 
twenty four hours (a). Others define the natural day, the ſpace of time which the ſun em- (2) Father Labbe, 
ploys, to make a complete revolution round the earth; and the artificial day, the time be- tom. 1. gar 
tween the ſun's riſing and ſetting (b). I own that this difference is more in the expreſſions fore him Cenſo- 
than in the thing itſelf, and that we are not obliged to ue the ſame ſignification to cer- — ke = 
tain terms which others give them; but it would be of great ſervice to readers that the raldoy, to which 
ſignification of certain times ſhould be fixed, and not turned to quite different things in ani rt. 
paſſing from one book to another. Farther, thoſe who define the day, the interval of 


1 


| fime between the riſing and ſetting the ſun, chooſe the leaſt common ſignification; ſince, (0 mo 
for one Coſmographer who thereby meaſures the extent of each day, in treating of the cal Zeeland 
difference of climates (in which it is certain that regard is had only to the riſing and ſet- —_——_ 
ting of the ſun) a million of perſons underſtand, by the word day, the whole time that prom. ib. «. 
the horizon is enlightened. This is manifeſt from the common expreſſions following, t 2+ 
at day-break, it was day, it was open day-light, it was day ſtill, by which it is plain the 
morning and evening twilight are ſignified. The works of the dogmatiſts would there- 
fore be complained againſt and cenſured by moſt people, ſhould it be affirmed that the 
revolution of the ſun comprehends the day and night; but we underſtand, by the day, 
the interval of time between the ſun-riſing and ſun-ſetting, and by the night, the interval 
of time between the ſetting and the riſing of the ſun, It would be more proper to ſay, . 
that day is formed of the whole time during which we enjoy the ſun's light (c); and that (0 We mot 
night is only the time during which we are deprived of that light. Beſides, it is not og" Aarne 
very proper to give the name of artificial day to that, which nature forms by. the real or * ris 
apparent revolution of the firmament, round the earth, a name which ſuits much better wich follows 
that part of the revolution in queſtion, which artificers ſpend in labour; and even this the ſetting ſun. 
ſhews, that the artificial day ought not to be terminated by the riſing and ſetting of the . 
ſun; for artificers cannot regulate their labour thereby in the frigid zones, nor always 
meaſure it in the temperate ones. | 28 | 
We find, in every thing elſe, that ſuch as borrow their names from nature, are much 
more general than thoſe which take their names from art. It is therefore more juſt that 
the natural day ſhould be that which is uniform throughout the world, and that the arti- 
ficial day ſhould be that which varies according to places, than to eſtabliſh the contrary. 
I will therefore ſay that the word day, in its moſt proper ſignification, ought to be 
taken for the interval of time between the ſun's leaving the meridian, and his return to it, 
and that this is the naturalized day which conſiſts of twenty four hours [A]; that in 


this 


Or the duration [A] The ee day avbich conſiſts of twenty four the time taken up in the aſcent of fifteen degrees of 


md equality of hours.) What I obſerve here with reſpect to the du- the equator, upon the horizon, be an hour, twenty 


e natural days. ration of twenty four hours, muſt not be underſtood in four hours mult be required for this circle to complete 
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a ſtrict ſenſe, for if the Aſtronomers and Coſmogra- 
phers do not miſlead us, when they affirm unaniy 
mouſly that the duration of an hour anſwers to the 
aſcenſion of fifteen degrees of the equator on the ho- 


rizon, the ſun's return to the meridian muſt take up 


a little more than twenty four hours. And indeed, if 


Vor. X. 


its revolution, but when it is completed, the ſun is 


not yet returned to the meridian, becauſe it has a pe- 
culiar motion, which makes it advance near a degree 


towards the eaſt, whilſt the equator makes one revolu- 


tion; the ſun muſt therefore be brought almoit the 
ſpace of a degree weſtward, in order 2 it to corre 


| ſpond 
3222 2 
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| this ſenſe, the days are not longer, nor more numerous, under the poles than under the 
| equator 3 that they are equal throughout the whole earth; but as the moſt noble parts of 
- a whole frequently have the prerogative g bear the name of the whole without any ad- 
dition, and by way of eminence, it has happened, that in thoſe places where the natu- 
: ral day conſiſts of two parts, the one dark and the other luminous, the latter, as being III. 
the moſt noble, hag been galled ſynply by de name of dy after which people thought 17 
they migh * that, in the temperate Zoges, every day 13 longer or ſhorter than the pre- 48 
ceding. is doubtleſs is the origin of tms ſecondt ſignificatioſ of the word day. Order 
requires, that thoſe who treat theſe ſubjects dogmatically, ſhould diſtinguiſh or charac- 
terize it by the addition of ſome ide .of artificial, for inſtance. But in the common 
forms of ſpeech there is no occaſion for any addition, to denote that the day excludes the 
night. Vulgus omne à luce ad tenebras diem obſervat (d). However this is not general, () Plin. 16, ., 
there being ſome common N in Prop the day is taken = 45 0 roy ag 
when we ſay, a ghild pas lives but pur days 1411 4 jogruey, ꝗ wedding laſted but a fort- 
might, 3 Coke other 44 of 'exprefk f in hic bs plain chat the day does 
not exclude the night. | 5 
u. The Gauls! The ancient Gauls gave the night the preference over the day, they calling that ſpace 
ons compures by Of time, which is compoſed of 71705 four hours, conſiſting of day and night, by the 
nights, name of night. This we are told by Czfar, who aſcribes the origin of this cuſtom to 
an ancient tradition of the Druids, by which it was faid that the Gauls deſcended frgm 
Pluto. Galli ſe omnes 4 Dite patre e prædicant, idque & Druidibus proditum i- 
cunt, Ob eam cauſam ſpa omni lemporis non numero dierym, ſed noctium definiunt, & 
dies natales & menſium & annorum intia ſic obſervant ut noftem dies ſequatur (e). The (= &. 
Germans likewiſe uſed ta-compute by nights. Wer gierum numerum ut nas, ſed noctium 20s 
computant, Sic conflitugnt, ſic congdicunt 5 nos ducere diem videtur (,). Vigenere, in his % Tacit. 4 
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Inſtic. Aftronow, 


lib. 1. cap. 22. 


Notes on Caſar's Commentaries (7), 17 that we ſtill fing ſome footſteps of this .. 


cuſtom. With regard 10 the Gnas 
regard to the computing by nights, an 


ſant Martins nacht, &“. 7 


275 5 442 

expreſs themſelves ardingrily thus vor drey nechthen, 

before three nights are 723 nſtead of ſaying, þefore three 
0 ws night, St. Mariin's night, inſtead of St. Foby's day, or St. 


he, ihey fill obſerve the ſame prattice with (e] bos m. y19 


days 3 and ſant Johans nacht, 


Martin's day: the French, AY parts of this e muy the following form of 
| 45). 


Speech, anuict, (is night) iuſt 


the Rhine and the Meiſe, and were © 


| ht) inſtead of, avjourd'buy (5) (4 da 
in the Preſidial Court in Rheims, adds to V. 
bo came out of Germany, and puke them/crves of that part 2 | 2 

the d French Ripuarii, empleyed at that time the worre 


Nicholas Bergier, Advocate (5) in ome pi 


thels remarks of Vigenere, that the French fe fegt, 
Gaul ſituated between aud, in others, 


night, to ſignify the natural 4; ad ef twenty four hours, 95 is manifeſt from the fol- 
81 infr 


lowing words Als of their 143, 
repræſentet. 


1 infra Ducatum ft { | | 
le ſpeaks thus in hig poſthumous. treatiſe du point du Tour [B] ; the 


14 noctes auctorem ſuum 


Printers have committed ſome errors on this occaſion, as Npugriens inſtead of Rigugriens, 
in the paſſage above. Du Cange has quoted, in his Latin Gloſſary, à great number of 


* 
* 


Pond to the {ame point of rg, ent, or the ſame 
meridian, to which it correſponded the day before. 


"I | Here we have the gftronomical day, a little longer 


than twenty four hours, t farther, one aſtronomical 

day is not perſedtiy equal to another ; becauſe, by 

reaſon of the obliquity and eccentricity of the eclipgic, 

| the ſun does not make the ſame progreſs every day to- 

(1) See Gaflendi, wards the eaff (1), it advances 7% nine minytes and 
one ſixth every day by the mean motion; when it goes 

In the epitome {Wiſter, it advances near two minutes more, and when 


of Bernier, tom. it goes ſlow, it advances about two minatey leſy. Na- 


4. pag- 80. it is ture delights in variety even in the ſkies. The Ephe- 
50 minutes in- merides, which Dalence publiſhed in Paris ſome years 
. ſince (2), ſhew a great diverſity in the proportions of 


(2) The title is, the increaſe of the days. For inſtance, the 5th of 


15 romance Januar) is two minutes longer than the 4th ; the th 
lendrie, & Bebe. o minutes longer than the 5th z the 7th two minutes 


merides du Iver longer than the 6th ; but the $th is not longer than the 


E :oucher du So- 7th. All the reſt of the months have the fame ine- 
til, Sc. They qualities, both with reſpect to inereaſing and decreaſ- 
were firſt publi- ing, and even the increaſings of the manth of January 
air ue do not always correſpond to the decreaſings of the 
month of July. Jt is certain, ſays the author of theſe 
Ephemerides (3), at the months of November and De- 
cember, taken together, are longer, by half an hour and 
half a guarter of an hour, than the months of September 
and October, though there are an equal number of days 
on each fide, viz. 61. 5 

Dx BIC IIR, [B In his poſthumous treatiſe du Point du Jour.) I 
authorof thetrea- call this a poſthumous work, becauſe the edition I 


_ tiſe du Point de make ule of, that of Rheims 1629, obſerves that 


Jour, John Bergier, Attorney in the Prefidial Court of 
Rheims, ſent to preſs this work of his late father, 
The dedication to Mr. du Lys, Advocate General in 
the Cour des Aides at Paris, way wrote by the ſaid 
John Bergier, and ſhews that this Magiſtrate was the 


3 


brary (5), P Archemeron oy Traite du commencement des 


laws, | 


author's Mecznas. Abbe de Marolles f. 


| | of an- (4) He commit- 
other patron in his Alphabetical Liſt of ſuch authors ted the ſame er- 


, : , | ror with the au- 
as had prefented him with their works. Claude du 8 


Buifſon, ſays he, declared to me the particular efleem talogue of Tha- 
he, as well as my ſelf, had for Nicholas Bergier (4) of anus's Library, 


Rheims 1 wwho wrote the treatiſe concerning the bighways who have thrice 


1 the Empire, and ah would have proceeded farther i 2 

gd be not died at Grignon, at the houſt of Preſident de vi 1 Ga 
Belliewre, who honoured him with his friendſhip. I am in his Hexamers 
ſurprized that no mention is made, in the edition of Rufique, p. 28. 
1629, of any preceding edition, the following one Where he cenlures 


. . . | , ; him for twoer- 
being mentiongg in the Catalogue of Thuanus's Li- 7073, calls him 


ger. 
Four par Nic. Berger, 8 vo, Paris 1617. We there 5 
find likewiſe Hifloire des grands cbemins de Þ Empire (5) Pag. 67. Pan 
Romain, by Nic. Berger abovementioned, 4to, Paris 2. 
1622 (6). It is a very learned work, and has been (6) pag. 288. 
tranſlated into Latin (7), with notes added to it, by part 1. 
Father Bacchini, a Benedictin of the Congregation of 
Mount Caſſin, one of the authors of the Journal ef (7) 1 fancy this 
Parma. The author of it defixed to be quated in a tenfletion was 
more honourable manner, than la Mothe le Vayer 58,1 Ped? 
has done (8), where he ſays, one Bergier, abbo, after the halian veili- 
compoſing his treatiſe on the highways, wrote another on by Father 
little piece concerning day break, took it into his head Sc. Bacchini, has 
It appears by Thuanus's Catalogue, that the litile 15 . 
piece abovementioned was wrote before, and not after, ded de ft. 
the Hiſtory of the Highways. Henninius (9) tranſ- bing 
hated this Hiſtory of the Highways, and publiſhed it, . RY 
with learned remarks, in the 10th volume of the m. C. dit. in 
Theſaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum. Mr. Oudinet (10), 12mo. 
and Abbe du Bos, ſent him ſome notes, moſt of which (9) Profeſſor in 
were extracted from the copy, in which. the author had Pothurs: f 
wrote a great many particulars. A noble elogium 1s 89 | 
beſtowed upon Bergier, in Father Commife's Latin France's Cabinet 
Poems. of Medals. 


he ee This Kr, oi 


Jaws, Capitularies and formularies, which ſhew, that not only the French, but likewife 
the people of the north, as the Saxons, the Engliſh, &c. uſed to compute ap rs and 
he even ſhews that it was a very ancient practice among the Arabiaus. See Chap. 33. 
bock 1. of Cluverius's Germania Antiqua. 12 
111. Of the chi Cetiſorinus (i), as T obſerved above, divides the day into natural and civil; and gives ( Cenforious, 
nd aſtronomica! the name of natural day to the ſpace of time between two ſuns, if I may be allowed 8 
88 that vulgar expreſſion. With regard to the civil day, he confiders it às the ſpace of | 
twenty four hours, or for the entire revolution of the heavens. Bergier affirms (&), that (4) pref. ds Paint 
Pliny and Macrobius obſerve the like diviſion of the day, giving the name of civil day to p, wnotins 
that which confiſts of twenty four hours, and the natural, only the time of hight, which is cap. 97. and Ma- 
commonly about twelve hours more or leſs 3 but I do not find this divifion either in theſe row oth 3. 
b, 2, | two authors, or in Aulus Gellius (I), whom Macrobius followed on this occafion; i 
have only found, that they aſcribe to the civil day twenty four hours, and relate the va- ( 3 
rious beginnings it had in different countries. In the preſent age, moſt authors conſid er 
the natural and civil day as different, not with regard to the duration, but only as the 
natural day ſignifies, in general, an entire revolution of the ſun round the earth, and the 
civil day contains, in particular, the choice which certain Nations have made of two 
points, to denote the begiming and ending of that revolution. Some have choſe the 
rifing or ſetting of the ſun, and others choſe rather noon or midnight. Hence the civil 
day of certain nations has been comprized between two riſing or two ſeating ſuns, or be- 
tween two noons or two midnights. The old Romans followed the laſt mentioned way, 
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which is now almoſt univerſal throughout Europe. Theſe various kinds of civil days can- | 
2. | not be entirely equal, neither to themſelves, nor to the true natural day, becauſe of the | 
| continual mobility of the moment during which the ſun riſes and ſets, but as this inequa- i 
4 lity is not ſenſible from one day to another, it is not regarded. Thus thoſe Nations | 
8 vphoſe civil day extends from one riſing or ſetting of the ſun to another, take the day no 9 
310. leſs for the duration of twenty four hours, though the ſun daily advances or retards his | 
| riſing and ſetting ; and that unequally, according as he is neat the equinoctial or ſol- | 
ſtitial points, than if they comprized it between two noons. Hence it is manifeſt I had | 
reaſon to ſay, that the true natural day, in its moſt proper ſignification, is the interval of | | 
time between the ſun's leaving the meridian, till his return to it. It is by this that the 9 
pla- aſtronomical day is meaſured, the Aſtronomers beginning the day the inſtant that the 4 
_ ſun's center touches the meridian line, and ending it the inſtant that the ſaid center returns I 
15s and touches that line. This is the leaſt unequal day that could poſſibly be found, and 5 4 
that by which all aſtronomical tables are calculated. An author (m) quoted by me ob- (e) Bereier, Pn. 1 
ſerves, that Aſtronomers begin their natural day at the noon of the foregoing day; that, for 2 — 1 
Inſtance, the ſecond aftronomical day of the month of May begins at the noon of the firſt day 
of May, and ends at the noon of the Os" day, which is the ſecond of May, at whoſe 
won begins the third aftronomical day. To illuſtrate this farther he ought to have ſaid, 
rhat though all Aſtronomers begin the day with noon, they nevertheleſs are divided; 
ſome (1), as Ptolemy and Tycho Brahe, begin their day where Alphonſo King of (*) See Father 
Caſtile ends his. The former, for inſtance, begin the firſt of January, at the noon of the Cheeni, ths 
mit- firſt day of our civil year; whereas Alphonſo begins the firſt of January at the noon of 
pa the 31ſt of December, ſo that the firſt day of the year of the Monarch juſt mentioned, 
Ca- EE is, with regard to the others, the laſt day of the foregoing year. Poa 
og; IV. Bergier's Since 1 have quoted Bergier's little treatiſe, it may not be improper to explain the = 
No book concerning fubject of it in this place, becauſe this will ſerve me as a connexion or introduction with "f 
3 jorge regard to the remainder of this article. 1 therefore ſay, that this author's deſign was to f 
yer ay affigna point on the earth, in which the civil day ſhould begin in ſuch a manner, that 
a the ſame day, Monday or Tueſday for inſtance, ſhould go ſucceſſively through the 
ures world, and begin again, at the end of twenty four hours, in a place which ſhould im- 
E | þ mediately touch the point given. By this means there would be two places on the earth 
| perfectly contiguous, one whereof would have the beginning of Monday, at the time 
_ that the other would have only the beginning of Sunday, by which means .every day = 
would conſiſt of forty eight hours, not with reſpect to a certain place, but to the = 
. whole earth, every feſtival, for inſtance, would be ſolemnized forty eight hours together. 1 
| - The point which Bergier would chooſe for the beginning of the day, was that in which 
his | the 180th degree of Jatitude, and the 181ſt, touch one another in Mercator's maps; 
a and thus one of the three Subadides Iflands under the equator, intereſted or divided 
1 into two by the 180th degree of longtiude, would firſt receive the day, Sunday would 
fi- | begin there, in the weſtern part, at the time that it would be Saturday noon under the 
firſt meridian, and the Sunday in queſtion would not begin there in the eaſtern part, till 
. Monday ſhould begin in the other part. It was the Pope's bulineſs, in the opinion of 
* this author, to make this new eſtabliſhment, and to give order, from that time, for 
3 every feſtival, every week day to begin, at the inſtant that it ſhould be midnight on the 
; confines of the 180th and 18 iſt degree of longitude prohibiting, at the ſame time, all 
g KRomaniſts, in the world, to begin their day before the midnight, which ſhould have 
in followed that under the place in queſtion. It is plain that, after ſuch a regulation, thoſe 
i perſons who ſhould be under the 18 iſt degree o 1 would not be at the end of 
5 Lent, till twenty four hours after that it ſhoul' be 


after Sunday, under the 180th de- 


gree. 


of. the country they were going into. 


go round the 


the other ſhip. Let each o 


Inconvent- IC] For this would rather be an objefion to him.] 
zxc1x5 ariſing Thoſe who cenſure a project, and find ' themſelves in- 
trom the time of diſpenſably obliged to reply, by the anſwer of their 
_ ONT 75 3 adverſaries, collect ſo very induſtriouſly whatever may 
yay s of ens not be favourable to the cauſe which they attack, that 
we have ſome reaſon to wonder, that Michalor did 

not object to Erycius Puteanus, that the circle pro- 

poſed by him would give occaſion to a thouſand a- 

buſes, And indeed it would be eaſy for a perſon, 
throughout the whole extent of an hemiſphere, to 

| elude the Goſpel injunctions with regard to abſtinence. 

Such a perſon might come off, by abſtaining from 

fleſh one day in the week, if he would have recourſe 

to the ſophiſtry of the Medianoche of the Spaniards. In 

ſetting out from his habitation at midnight on Friday, 

he would inſtantly after be in a country where it 

would be Sunday; and wherein, without violating 

the Canons of holy mother Church, he might ſup on 

good capons. He hereby would efcape all the vigils, 

-by only going a few ſteps farther, under another me- 

ridian, where it would be a feſtival ; and if this per- 

ſon ſhould not be willing to ſolemnize any feſtival, 
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gree. This would be extremely convenient for them, in caſe they ſhould happen to be 
vaſtly deſirous of eating fleſh, ſince they might ſoon get into countries, where they might 
indulge their appetites in that reſpect, purſuant to the Canons of the Church, I need not 
inform my readers, that Bergier did not take notice of this advantage, for this. would 

rather be an objection to him [C]; but the chief advantage he finds in this new regula- 
tion of the beginning of the day is, that there would be no more conteſts with regard 

to the celebration of feſtivals, when, in going round the world either eaſtward or weſt- 
ward, a perſon ſhould not compute the ſame day of the week with thoſe of the people 


v. Perſons who It would not be neceflary to explain this; every one knowing, that thoſe who have 
World, ein or gone round the world eaſtward, found themſelves a day older than ſuch as ſtaid at 
loſe a d % home, and that the reverſe happened to perſons who went round the world weſtward, 
Thoſe who returned to Seville in the veſſel called the victory, which had carried Ma- 
gellan as far as the Molucca Iſlands, after the diſcovery of the Straits which that great 
man called by his own name, found, by their Journal, that the day of their arrival was 
the ſixth of September, but that it was the ſeventh in Seville (o). Had they ſailed from (-) 
Seville to the Moluccas, and afterwards to the Straits of Magellan, they would have yeni, x, 
found, that the inhabitants of Seville computed the 8th of September when they counted 
the gth ; whence it is plain, that there may be three computations at the ſame time and 
in the ſame place ; for, in caſe there arrived in Seville two ſhips which had gone round 
the world, the one eaſtward and the other weſtward ; it is certain that Saturday, the 3d 
of September of the inhabitants of Seville, would be Sunday the 4th purſuant to the 
computation of the firſt AP, and Friday the ſecond, purſuant to the computation of 
theſe proceed in their own computation, and we ſhould ſoon 
find three Chriſtmas days, or three Eaſter Sundays, &c. in the ſame week, ſo that it 
would be no longer a joke to bid people ſtay, according to the French proverb, 7o the 
week in which three Thurſdays come together. I add, that a day is gained or loſt, not witn 
reſpect to ſuch as continued in the city to which thoſe travellers ſhould return, but like- 
wiſe with regard to thoſe they ſhould meet in their voyage. Thus the Dutch who, in 
1616, diſcovered le Maire's Straits, upon their arrival at the Moluccas the 3 iſt of Oc- 
tober, found it was the iſt of November there, and were obliged to leap from Monday 
to Wednefday, to agree with the computation of their countrymen ſettled in thoſe . 
Iſlands (p). In this manner, as we are told by Joſeph Acoſta, thoſe Portugueze and (e) See William 
Spaniards who went to the Eaſt Indies, the latter by the weſt and the former by the eaſt 
eſtabliſhed a different computation with regard to the days; ſo that when it is Sunday 
in the iſland of Macao, diſcovered by the Portugueze, it is but Saturday at Manilhe, in 
the Philippine Iſlands, diſcovered by the Spaniards ; and nevertheleſs it is but about an 
hundred miles from the iſland of Luſſonia, where the city of Manilhe ſtands, to the 
iſland of Macao. Hence it was that Alphonſo Sanctius, being arrived from the Phi- 
lippines to this iſland, the ſecond of May according to his computation, and going to 
read the office of St. Athanaſius in his Breviary, found it was not the Goſpel of the day 
in this place, and that the Calendar mentioned the gd of May, which is the Invention of 
the Holy Croſs. Id quidem F. Alphonſo Sanftio contigit, qui cum 8 Philippinis ſolviſſet, 
venit ſuppuratione ſua, in inſulam Macaum poſtridie Kalendas Maii, Recitaturus autem 
preces horarias in honorem S. Athanaſii, deprebendit loci incolis Inventionem S. Crucis cele- 
brari, quincqtum enim Non. Maii faſti inibi enbibebant. Idem illi, alio etiam tempore, ſed 
contrario calculo huc redeunti evenit (). He, in all probability, was more ſurprized (e) Joſeph. 4. 
than puzzled on this occaſion, it being no great matter to turn from one day in the 
Breviary to the other; and if Cardinal de Pelleve, being carried unthinkingly from the cap. 23 · 
day of St. Paul's Converſion, to that of St. Polycarp, could have got over the diſap- 
pointment by the help of the Breviary, he would have made a better ſpeech at the 


7 


opening 


not even Sunday, I ſpeak of ſuch feſtivals as come 
not two together, all he had to do would be to ſhife 
from one meridian to another, which might be done 
in a ſhort time ; for though one degree in the hea- 
vens, correſponds upon earth, to a ſpace which con- 
tains ſeveral leagues, it is nevertheleſs certain that 
every degree is contiguous to the other ; ſo that the 
degree where the day ſhould begin, muſt neceſſarily 
touch another degree, where that ſame day would 
not begin till twenty four hours after. To prevent 


e) Sir Francis 


endiſh, Engliff- 
men; and Olive: 
vander Noort of 
Utrecht, who 
went round the 
world, and paſſed 
thro? this Strait, 
found the like 
miſreckoning of 
a day. 


Schouten's 7cx7- 
nal. | 


coſta, Hiff, Ind 
Occident. lib. 3» 


therefore any perſon from ſhifting, in a ſhort ſpace of 


time, from the place where it was not lawful to eat 
fleſh, to another where it would be permitted, an or- 


dinance ſhould be enacted, to make the eaſtern part 


of one of the two degrees in queſtion, and the weltern 


part of the other, to remain uncultivated and uninha- 


bited. It is well known, that any perſon who is de- 
ſirous of continuing, with impunity, the carnaval till 
the firſt Sunday in Lent, need but go to Milan, where 
people are not obliged to faſt, till four days after 
Aſh-Wedneſday. | | 2 
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opening the States of the League. Id mum Cardinali Pellzveo incommodavit, qui Fs 
Orationem meditatus fuerat occafione ex converfione B. Pauli ſumpta, quam tranſlato' in 
ſequentem diem conveniu vis ac ridicule ad B. Polycarpi feſtum  accommbdare cohatus' 
1 (7). i. e: This proved a troubleſom affair to Cardinal Polleve, who” having! () Thusnus, 
<« drawn up a ſpeech on St. Paul's Converſion, and the meeting of the States being put 15,8. %. 
« off till the morrow, the Cardinal was fo ay as to endeavour to ſuit his ſpeech to 80 
ce the feſtival of St. Polycarp.“ By the way, Nicholas Bergier had no reafph tö ſay (, G, de 
ſuch as go round the world, enter upon a different computation with regard to the day, 2. 1167719. 
only two ways; the one, when they compare their computation with that of the city i 
which they finiſh their voyage round the globe; and the other, when they compare it 
with the computation of thoſe, whom they meet on the eaſtern ocean, and who go round 
the world a different way. It is certain that the Eoick ſea, as he terms it, has nothing 
particular in this abſolutely ſpeaking ; fince, in what other part ſoever of the world 
two ſhips might meet, both going round the world, the one eaſtward the other weſt- 
ward, they would find the difference of a day in their two dates. This therefore was no 
reaſon why he ſhould fix the point or beginning of the day on the Eoick ocean, prefer- 
able to any other place. 5 1 
Aſter having thus told the inconveniencies which Bergier would have prevented by 
his line of the point of the day, I believe it will be neteffary to ſay, in few words, that 
it may be remedied ſo conveniently without this, that it is no wonder his advice was not 
followed. There are three calculations at the ſame time, in the ſame place; ſome com- 
pute Saturday, others Sunday, and others Monday. Well; it is only ordering the 
whole matter to be regulated by the date of the inhabitants, and every feſtival to be ſo- 
lemnized purſuant to their calendar, and the irregularity. will be totally removed, This 
remedy would fail very rarely, I mean, when two ſets of people, the one who had gone 
eaſtward, and the other weſtward, ſhould meet at the ſame time in a country in which 
there were no Chriſtians : in this caſe they could not ſuit themſelves to the date of the in- 
habitants, and each party would, very probably, keep to their own calculation. This 
evil would not be of much conſequence. iT ke 9 OS OR 88 80 
vl. Erycius pu- However, I do not pretend in any manner to detract from this author's merit. Such 
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_— wrote propoſitions are ſeldom diſcovered but by perſons of a ſtrong, and extenſive genius; not 


point or beßzin- to mention that the erudition with which this treatiſe is interſperſed, is alone ſufficient to 
anz of the day. recommend it. Had the author lived long enough, he poſſibly ys, 7} have'complained 
of a Louvain Profeſſor, who publiſhed a very great number of books which gained him 
a noble reputation, and who long filled Juſtus Lipſius's Chair. To be ingenuous, me- 
thinks Erycius Puteanus did not uſe Nicholas Bergier handſomely. The Profeſſor in 
queſtion publiſhed a little piece in 1632, intitled Circulus Urbanianus, five Linea deyyue- = 
enn compendio deſcripta, qua dierum civilium principium hieraticum in orbe terrarum hac- 
tenus defideratum conſtituitur. The year after he publiſhed a larger treatiſe, in defence of 
the other, which had been cenſured by Michalor, a Canon of Urbino. The two pieces 
in queſtion, grounded, in their moſt material points, are wholly built on Bergier's 
reflections ; for it is no very different thing, to fix the line of the point or beginning 
of the day, not at the meridian oppoſite to that which is the firſt in Mercator's Atlas, 
as Bergier does, but in the meridian oppoſite to that of Rome, as Erycius Puteanus has 
done; this, I ſay, would not prevent a writer from being juſtly conſidered as a tran- 
ſcriber and a plagiary. Nevertheleſs Puteanus does not ſay a ſingle word concerning the 
treatiſe of the Point of the Day, (Le Point de Four) printed in 1617 and 1629, but writes 
as a perſon who had firſt treated that ſubject. Admire, at the ſame time, the propitious 
ſtars which preſide over certain books ; that of Bergier, which was infinitely more an 
original than the other, and had been, if I may be allowed the figure, at all the charges, 
was left mouldring in ſtudies, whilſt that of Puteanus was honoured with the encomiums 
of ſeveral Literati, and the compliments of a Nuncio, of a Cardinal who had the chief 
management of affairs in Rome, of another Cardinal, and even of the Pope himſelf, 
and was publiſhed with theſe ſplendid trappings. Bergier might juſtly have ſaid on this 
occaſion, | | OT” Ea 1 
| Hos ego verſiculos fect, tulit alter honores, 
The ſenſe is, „ 
„ Another's honour'd for the work I wrote.“ 


vn. in bt Some perſon may aſk me, if there is any part of the world where the day takes its 
manner two con- riſe z and if it was poſſible for two countries, contiguous one to the other, to differ twenty 
may ditter in four hours with reſpect to the point of day. I anſwer, I. That a circle has neither be- 
twenty four  "ginning nor ending, abſolutely ſpeaking ; and conſequently, that as the day depends on 
eck to the be- A circular motion, it cannot begin nor end, but with regard to certain places, fo that it 
4. 5 of the always begins and ends in various reſpects, and is for ever in all parts of its duration, at 
midnight, at noon, at five a clock, at ſix a clock, &c. with regard to different coun- 
tries. II. It was ſcarce poſſible, _ by a dfvine or human inſtitution, that two coun- 
tries, which lay contiguous to one another, ſhould differ above a moment with reſpect to 


the point of the day; for in what point ſoever of the ccliptic we may ſuppoſe the =_ to 
+ ER. 5 ve 


Frou, one of which would not enter upon Sunday, but When the ottter left it; but, in 


- 
: 


© But to ſtop a little, Chance may fo order it, chat, withbut the alfiſtante of ah order 


poſe there need be but two ſhips, Which, in ſaf ing Found the world, the bne eaſtward 
ſtance, Bal 


3 a circumſtance which the | 
VIII. Puteams = Now fince thoſe, who fail 7 
committed »n er- jt ig no more than Friday in the 
ebatthoſe who the world weſtward, compute only Friday 


de %%% * ſome writers have ſo greatly confounde S ular, that t | 
. the loſs to the n the gain to the latter. This was done by Erycitis'Puteanvs (2). 


Terms, obſtimately defend 


and the conſequence of this cenſure was, that Puteaniis, Who e have eaſily extricated hifn- 
im to ackhowledp frank ly 


which his genius and reading could ſuggeſt, than to his Own Ault. However it coft him 
175 antagoniſt renewing the attack, ſeverely ſcatined the mot inſiguiflcant par- 
ticulars, and he routed him, both with reſpect 


t but one cavil, 


x 1n an affair of ga gotry, this poſition would be conſidered as a principle; arid no 
lols is e t | 
of 


- weſtward, and were to go round thirty times every year, the former would imagine 


himſelf to be fiſty four years of age, when the latter would take himſelf to be but forty 
eight. But this difference, which, in an affair of marriage, if it was real, might render 
the latter of the two travellers in queſtion much more elegible than the former, would 
here be altogether chimerical, Thoſe who would rely on ſich an advantage would be 
greatly deceived, Voyages weſtward are not a fountain of youth that ſet back old age; 
and, properly ſpeaking, a perſon does not gain or loſe a moment, which courſe ſoever 


3 he 


Gil roung the country; it is plain that the former gain a ty, and the latter loſe dne. Nevertheleſs, 


(e) I quoted theſe 


. Verſes in remark 


[ 3} of the arti- 


cle FONTA. 
RAzBIA. 


divine or human, or the expunging of a day, two countries which hy contigubus may 
5 day. 


( A ortu in 


orcaſum nevigan- 


He was cenſured on this account by Michalor, WRG A4hittizdverted oh his performance; ribur dies aufn. 


circuitu in lucro 
eft, ab occaſu in 
ortum unus interits 
And a little after. 


his error, fince the diſpute was merely About words? But Hold]! after 4 than Had Hit 57 banalen, 


d theſe 
emark 
Ie arti- 


TA. 


1 in 
vigan-· 
nus une 
lucro 
ſu in 
interits 
e after, 
ſeunti- 
n unus 
ambi- 
addet 
us in 
„ 


IX. Authors who 
have committed 
the ſame error as 


de did. 
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| He may take in gothg round the world. It is nevertfielis certain that Eryeius Puteanus 


Had employed x very improper expreſſion ; for it would be a very falſe Way of ſpeak- 
u, du a m Woah, gain by computing according to this Haber i the Chri- 
ftiats, and loſe by reckonihg after the Mahonimedan manner. Now it is the very re- 
Verſe, ſince a thouſand of out years anſwer: to a thouſand and thirty two Makommedan 
97. as appedts from eB 1622, being the 1032d of the Hegira (w). This in- () This . the 
tice temoves all the difficulty, becauſe the fine reaſop, that lefſened our years with re- rn ur dhe An 
gar to thoſe of the Mahotmnedahs, Kflens alfo the number of days bf thoſe who go hommedans 
md the Garth weſtward. The reaſon is, char as the years of the Hegira are lunar ones, 5h of fury 
they are eleven days ſhorter than ours. | 622. 
Puteanus is not the only author who miſtook on this occaſion. I ſay nothing of (J. Colefiidus 
Weidelinus (x) whom he calls the Hipparchus of our age, and who employs (y) A grey efteemed 
phraſe- Which ſeerns to intimate, that he Imagines Kiling round the world eaſtward gives by Gafſendi who 
day leſs, and that if the Pope would follow Puteanus's advice, the Rubrics in the 5. Sr Wale“ 
Breviary would point out to the inhabitants of the weſtern part of the world, the day And. 5.6%. 
they ought to retrench, and to thoſe of the eaft chat which they ought to intercalate (zz. 73“ 
Would not one imagine, that thoſe ought to have the intercalary day Who have fewer days % e, 
than the other party; wherefore then dves the learned man give it to the Eaſterns, who Urbaniani. 
have Tueſday when the other patty compute only Sunday? I will not pretend to give 
any deciſion in the preſent affairs; the atnbiguity of the Words exemptitis and intercalaris (e] Ut inter Bre- 


% 


will always be a ſübterfuge. 1 ſhall 6ily obſerve, that, in a certain Tenſe,” Wendelinus's is optics 


expreſſion is not acurate. This the reader will gratt, if he compares the Pope with a f. ae 


father, who ſhould reduce to ah equality the prom his three Tons ſhould Have thade 3 the 44e farms 


firſt in ſaying at home, the ſecond in Failing rvund the world weſtwärd, and the third 2. resse. 
eaſtward. Lt us ſuppoſe thit the ſtock of fortune of the Arſt rok From teh to fifteen, 


emptilium, con- 


that of the ſecond fr om ten to fourteen, and that of the third from ten to ſixteen. Now, . 
in order to make their ſtocks or fortunes ual, one part mult be taken from the third rium formulas | 


and added to the fecond. And yet, according to Wendelinuv's computation, the Pope Ab. 
ought to take a quits contrary meaſure. Such inhabitants of Seville as continued at 
home, roſe from the tenth day to the fifterrth, thoſe who failed round the world weſt- 

ward, roſe from the tenth day to the Fourteenth, and they who failed eaſtward,” roſe 


Roth the tenth day to the ſixteenth. A day, ys Wendel, muſt be ſubtracted from 


choſe: who have but fourteen, and given to thoſe who have ſixteen, But he ſhould rather 
fay, that one muſt be taken from the latter, and given to the former; now the method 
to give them this would be, to add it to theirs as if they themſelves had performed or 
ained it; for is not the * arrears the fame as giving ? Once again, we muſt 
fay any thing againſt Wendelin, bis &xpttiſion being valid and juſt in à certain fene. 
Take away a day from the weſtern travellers, and they will leap from Sunday to Tueſ- 
day, and _—_ the Eafteriis to intetcalace their Tucſday, that is, to reckon it twice to- 
85 er or double, you fubtract a day from them, by which means the Wedneſday of 
e Weltern traveliers and theirs will fall out exactly at the fame time. | 


X, Zembuy criti * might much more eaffly take Peter Bembas t6 thſk; who ſpeaking of the return 


oldt upon their voyage. Semper enim. tanto 


2 


agellan's companidris, ſaid, that they fund ne years were grown a day longer; 
but that had they gone round eaſtward, they doubtleſs otnd Have found, that they were 


grown that ſpace of time fhorter; for the more they Would have advanced, continues 


he, the farther they would have gone towards the rifing ſun, ſo that after they had gone 

round the world, they would have feen this pines riſe a day ſooner, than when they ſet %% Fan, b. 
J 3 cities Orienti fols occurrens qtranto plus itt᷑nerin 6; pg. 131. edit 

poſt ſe circumvectus Yeliquiſſet, emenſo demum totins terri £009 tHe und prius ſolem fibi ori- yo. — 4 

entem, quam cum viz ſe dederat, profettb habuiſſet * | 

e 


| s not this a very fine reaſon ? 2. lib. 2-page 
This Hiſtorian proves, that thofe who go round world eaftward; Hnd their yen 


ſhorter by a day, becauſe it includes one more rifitig of the ſun; but is it not, on the (79) 7 quote this 


Itzlian as I find 


_ contrary, a proof, that it contains 366 days, and 'confeqtiently that it is one day longer? bim in Michalors 


I muſt 'obferve, that thongh the year be 'equal, that is, 'confifts of 365 times twenty four ö 
Hours, &c. as well with reſpect to thoſe who continue at home, as to ſuch as go round ©) eg. 138. 
the world eaſtward or weſtward ; it nevertheleſs is divided into more or leſs ſun-riſings, 199. ; 
thoſe who continue at home having 365, ſuch as return weſtward having 366, and ſuch 

as return 'caftwird having 364. This is the whole myſtery, Michalor did not cenſure 40, Then ale- 
Bembus for this ill reaſoning, but only for reverſirig the change, which going once round mightbe reQif- 
the world produced in the year. However, Bembus did not perſiſt all his life time in . 
this error, he bs hrs himſelf juſtly in the Ttalian'tranflation which he publiſhed of his return wettward, 
Latin Hiſtory ; ind, Inſtead of the following words, uno ſibi umms illos die longivres bel nor oat 


their own year, 


futtos ._. . . um brevivres die relleunti ſane fulſfent, tie wrote as follows, guurili umi tutti but the year of 
e ire eſſere d'un giorno falti minori , . . . no piu twighi ſtuti ſarebbono (bb). Bergier diy, is horned 


8 ; | try, is ſhortned 
(cc) did not take notice of this tranſpoſition or inverted franing of Bembus 3 for ſo far by toy, and 

om animadverting wh him for it, he quotes him, in Latin, to confirm the fame tym catwara 
tranſpoſirion Ke had juſt beforr made, ſaying that 'the ſpate of time of the voyage of ink; wor her 
Magellat's'companiGtis was lengthened by a day; and that, had they returned weſtward, but the yer of 
it would have been ſhorthed by a day (). e | | 


a day. 


The 
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their native coun- 
try, is lengthened 


—— 
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A DISSERTAT ION concerning 


XI. Julius Corfar The reader will be leſs ſurprized at theſe confuſed expreſſions, when he is told that 


Scaliger cenſured, 


the great Julius Cæſar Scaliger fell a little into them. Attempting to criticiſe Cardan 
on the following queſtion, Y/hby the planets "Fr to ſailors, to follow them, and the ſhores 
to remove from them (ce), he repreſents to him, that ſo trite a ſubject as this is, ought to () Cardin ex. 


have been enlivened with ſomething new, as to ſay, for inſtance, that even when we 75s it i p 
ith t he 


travel eaſtward, the planets ſeem to go before us. Upon which occaſion he relates what doe not exam; 


the Portugueze and Spaniards experienced in failing round the world, and gives the fol- ftr there, or 


. P 75 in th 
lowing reaſon for it. The Spaniards, ſays he, go to China, and from thence to ibe Cape ay 2 


of Good Hope, in following the courſe of the Sun; the Portugueze, on the contrary, ſail by Erycius Pute- 


anus (who did 


againſt the courſe of that planet; for this reaſon the days grow longer to the Spaniards, as not know that 

.. evell becauſe they accompany the ſun, and enjoy its light longer; as becauſe the ſun retro- gi = 
grades, and comes to meet them, but, at noon, it leaves the Portugueze behind, who, 4ividedinto 3 
on ſibe other band, turn their backs to it, and, in the morning, be goes from them wwhen they hie luer 


. 1 a 4 5 1 p which Py 
expett his riſing, he riſing later. Longiores ita dies f unt Hiſpalienſibus, Tum quia ſolis ſcribes to ln. 
comites ſunt, lux eis produftior eſt : tum quia retrocedit ſol atque in eorum occurſum abit, | 
Luſitanos autem & relinguit  meridie non ſolum averſus ſed etiam averſos, atque ab eis mane 


' refugit cum ejus exortum expectant, ſerius enim oritur (F?). Can any thing be falſer, , Jul. Czar 


Scaliger, E Xerc;t, 


than to ſay that the ſun meets thoſe who fail towards the Cape of Good Hope, by the 86. d F. br 
courſe the Spaniards took? What likewiſe can be falſer, than to aſſert, that the days 


grow longer to thoſe who meet the fun ? Now it is the very contrary, the ſun bringing 


tem motus nunc non intelligo, what were the winds to him? Non eadem celeritate equis ta- 


them a new day ſo much the ſooner. Thirdly, what can be falſer than the following aſ-⸗ 
ſertion, that the ſun goes at a diſtance from the Portugueze in the morning, and that it 


riſes later to them ? But how can this be, ſince the ſhorteſt way of meeting by a circular 


motion, is to go to China eaſtward, as the Portugueze did, and to go thither weſtward, 

as the ſun did, ſince it had left them behind it? Laſtly, what can be more erroneous than 8 
to aſſert, that if the ſun riſes later, the civil day muſt be ſhorter ? Michalor (gg) cenſured (ce) 2 
no more than Scaliger's third error, except that he obſerved farther, that there was no 
occaſion to conſider, whether the Portugueze are favoured with as good a wind as the 
Spaniards. And indeed, ſince Scaliger had no regard to the celerity of motion, celerita- 
men ventis Luſitani atque Bæthici parem marium tratium metiuntur (bb) ? Though the 6%) Scilizer 
Portugueze were to complete their circular voyage in three weeks, and the Spaniards $i, 


' ſhould employ a thouſand on that occaſion, yet this would not make a greater or leſs 


XII. Several er- 
rors of Pliny in 
ew words. 


that of Pliny, we muſt conclude that they knew very little o 


difference as to days. 


The ancients were not totally ignorant, that the artificial day ought to be longer to a 
man who goes towards the weſt, and that the ſun ſets later with reſpect to the eaſtern 
parts of the earth, than to the weſtern. But if we ſhould Judge of their knowledge by 

this matter. 5 
In the firſt place, this Naturaliſt ſays, that it has been frequently experienced, that the 
fires which were lighted on high towers at the ſixth hour of the day, to give notice of the 


coming of pirates, have been ſeen even in thoſe places where it was the third hour of the 


night, In queis prænunciativos ignes ſerta bord diei accenſos, ſæpe compertum eſt tertiui 
noctis a tergo ultimis viſos (ii). But any perſon who has only taken three leſſons on the (#) PI. li. 2. 
globe, would perceive that this is a moſt abſurd fable. This ſixth hour of the day, ac. 


cording to moſt commentators, ſignifies noon, Alciatus is of opinion that this ſignifies 


the time when the ſun ſet, whereby he takes from Pliny two thirds of his ſpace, but to 
little purpoſe, ſince he till leaves him too much; for, in order that it may be three 2 
clock at night in one place, when the ſun ſets in another, the difference of longſtude of 
theſe two places muſt be forty five degrees; now every degree of longitude, under the 
equator, conſiſts of twenty five French leagues, each containing two thouſand five hun- 
dred geometrical paces. Conſequently the fires in queſtion muſt have been perceived at 


the diſtance, not indeed of eleven hundred and twenty five leagues, but which differed 
only in proportion of the ſpace which ſeparates the parallel mentioned by Pliny from the 


equator ; but notwithſtanding ſuch a ſubtraction, this diſtance would conſiſt of ſome 
hundred leagues. But let the reader judge what this would be, if Pliny's ſixth hour was 
noon, the diſtance would then be three times as great; and a perſon muſt have ſeen a 
beacon, from which he would have been diſtant upwards of the third part of the cir- 
cumference of a pretty large parallel. It would have been a much more wonderful thing 
than that mentioned by the ſame author in Chap. 22. Book 5. when he ſays, that the 


mountain Caſſius is of ſo prodigious a height, that it is illuminated by the ſun three hours . 


before day. Cujus excelſa altitudo quartd vigilid orientem per tenebras ſolem aſpicit (xx). (ui dem, ib. 5 
And yet Father Hardouin will not allow of Alciatus's modification; he declaring, that 
theſe fires were lighted at noon, and pretends to have eleared up all the difficulties of this 
paſſage. Nihil opus iſtis ambagibus, ubi ſunt omnia per ſe perſpicua, luciſque pleniſſima, ut 
vel ex interpretatione naſtra liguet (ll), He does not meet with any thing that deſerves (/) Herdui i» 
cenſure in all this chapter. I muſt obſerve that this paſſage of Pliny, with regard to —2 : 
Mount Caſius, is expoſed to difficulties. Ariſtotle ſays as much of Mount Caucafus ; 
but ſome learned men aſſert, that the ſun, when above more than four degrees below the 
horizon, cannot be ſeen from any mountain in the world. According to this 3 

3 thoug 


( 
Exereit. 86. de ; 


S O 
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though the ſun was placed upon the top of a mountain, it yet could not be ſeen, at above 
an hundred leagues diſtance. How therefore could the fires mentioned by Pliny, be vi- 
ſible? Father Hardouin, on the paſſage where Mount Caſſius is mentioned, aſſerts that 


exe Cabeus has juſtly ſhewn, that Ariſtotle relates nothing but the truth, in what he ſays con- (an) Ser Ile 

uf cerning Mount Caucaſus (m). But I ſhall evince the contrary of this under the „. N 

mine CAUCASUS, in enquiring what three learned and ſubtle Italians, Mazzoni, Blancanus | 

ook, | and Cabeus have ſaid on this pallage of Ariſtotle. . „„ een, e e 

gere Secondly, Pliny relates that Philonides, one of the couriers of Alexander the Great, * 2. 

ld uſed to travel, in nine hours, from Sicyone to Elis; but that to return to it, he was 

- obliged to walk till three a clock at night. Ex S:cyone Elin mille & ducenta ſtadia ONES OS. 

e be novem diei confecit horis, indeque uam vis declivi itinere tertid noctis bord remenſus (un). geometrical paces 

3 Theſe two cities were twelve hundred ſtadia (%), and the road from the former to the 1291 

nue | latter was an aſcent 3 conſequently this courier uſed to employ ſometimes nine hours, and 

15 ſometimes fifteen, in performing the ſame journey; nine hours when he uſed to travel to %) Pn. lib. 2. 
Elis upon an aſcent, and fifteen when he returned from Sicyone, deſcending. It the“ “ 

R reader ſhould aſk the reaſon of this vaſt difference between going and coming, Pliny . porn 

er © 


will inform him, that the courier, in going to Elis, followed the fun ; but that, at his prger, by wa- 
it return to Sicyone, he travelled contrary to this planet. But this reaſon is ſo far from com- yelling wett- 

penſating the difference between nine hours and fifteen, that it cannot even make up el et rs 
for the advantage of the declivity of the road; for, in order to gain an hour in Sete, which 


A 3 | | under the æqua- 
following the ſun, a perſon muſt go a ſtage of fifteen degrees, and conſequently our tor make 7 


courier gained only little leſs than ten minutes, when he travelled ſixty leagues from bes. 
eaſt to weſt. . (rr) See Veſling's 
To conclude, Pliny ſays that, for the reaſon given above, thoſe who ſail weſtward tra- 3338 = 
5 vel a greater ſpace in the day time, than at night, even when the days are ſhorteſt. Q e e 
25 de cauſa ad occaſum navigantes quamvis breviſſimo die vincunt ſpatia nocturna navigationis, Ahne ho 55 


ut ſolem ipſum comitantes (pp). Here are ſevetal falſities; for not to ſay that our pilots, . for this 
22 : | 3 . | nomen n, 
whoſe obſervations are more to be depended on than thoſe of the ancients, do not obſerve from the earth, 


that ſhips move ſlower in the night time than in the day, who does not fee, cœleris part- 5 

— . 8 Oper , g 

bus, that this pretended ſlowneſs cauſed by the night cannot amount to the proportion em; bur fe, 

's aſſigned by Pliny, nor flow from the cauſe he aſſigns? Let us ſuppoſe that a ſhip which bi- 
'& = O cal Tranſachions, 


ſails weſtward goes fourſcore Jeagues during the nine or ten hours of a winter's day, it the hiftorical re- 
would not gain a quarter of an hour (); and what is a quarter of an hour in compari- ju ofthe 

ſon of about five or ſix hours, by which the winter night exceeds the day in thoſe coun- br. Haltey, * 8 
tries which Pliny might have in view? Add to this, that a perſon who ſails weſtward, | 
follows the ſun as much in the night time as the day; the conſequence of which is, that () 7eurnal des 
a ſhip muſt procced as faſt in its courſe in the night-time, as during the artificial day, pg. 30. Patch 
ſince the time of arkneſs, when we ſail weſtward, mult lengthen in the ſame proportion «it. | 
as the time of light, We find, by the voyages in theſe later ages, that there reigns per- (7) Ibis. pag. 59, 
petually a wind from eaſt to weſt, in the torrid zone, ſo that thoſe who fail from eaſt to (%) pr. rate, 
welt always go before the wind, and thoſe who fail from weſt to eaſt, have always a fea, citati- 
contrary wind (77). Hence it is, that leſs time is required to go from Spain to the ' 
Weſt-Indies, than to return from them, But we yet mult not give credit, with Abbe (ow) it Heul be 
de la Roque (//), to a ſtory which was laughed at (7), viz. that the Spaniards ſometimes the os fo mas 
fail to the Weſt- Indies in twenty four hours; but that they cannot return from them in leſs . in Witter. 
than four months, bow favourable ſoever the wind may be. Pliny might very poſſibly 204 e 


have been miſled, by perſons who did not well comprehend what they heard with re- tary on the 20 


| : b | : « | Book « 1 
gard to the effect of this eaſtern wind. The eaſtern winds are not more favourable on 3 __ * 


„ 2. 


any ſea than on the pacific ocean; nevertheleſs, ſuch Spaniſh veſſels as croſs it, in failing [£] of the article 


from America to the Philippine Iſlands, employ two months and an half in that voy- <IEGLER.. 
age. at the rate of one hundred and thirty leagues per day (zz). I am furprized that (xx) S. Ex- 
the Variorum Commentary, printed at Leyden, has not enquired into, and determined ge ran Page 
this matter. It is impoſſible for any thing to be more jcjune and more pitiful than what compures Pliny's 

we there find on this ſubject ; we do not there perceive any thing that hints at the Jeaſt 7209 Fadia to 
diſtruſt, two or three words excepted, which inform us that Melichius (ww) thought ea 
the relation concerning the fires of the towers and Philonides incredible, But I am ſtill t 150. 


more ſurprized at the graciouſneſs of Salmaſius, who mentions (xx), with marks of % 1. Libs, a 


approbation, all that relates to this meſſenger, and who doubts fo little of his diſpatch, Metra Tempos | 


rum, page 14. 


that he makes him travel ſtill more than Pliny. I muſt obſerve that Ailatius ( 
| gives us Julius Cæſar Scaliger's opinion without cenſuring it, and detends Pliny againſt (+) Pots. 
fib. 5 | Milichius. | | Fine, Corel 


| 1 . . . . -tan. I muſt 
X111. Errors of I ſhould be glad to know in what manner this chapter of Pliny was explained by Ery- car that Mi- 
DG eng cius Puteanus, who boaſts his being the firſt that underſtood it. Quem locum per Max- mam 
zonium ſuppletum, haftenus tamen non intellectum in Theoreſibus noftris explicamus (xx). zoni, author of a 


Du Pinet puts in the margin of his verſion, that the waves of the ſea incline more 10 the eG egy 


8 6 n | , en Dante, barely 
weſt than to the eaſt; and that this is the reaſon for what Pliny relates, with reſpect to quoted this paſ- 
ſuch veſſels as ſail weſtward, But would not this reaſon be as good for the night as the ce oo 


day ? I take no notice of the error he fell into, by trauſlating the following words, any thing to the 
'4 undem vulgar res ding · 
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A DISS E RTAT ION concerning &c. 


 eundem (ſolem) remeans obvium contrario pate occurſu, thus, he met the ſun, 


which he went of paſſed by, ſo ſpeedy was his progreſs. I am of opinion that præterver- 
tebat ſignifies, in that place, more than Father Hardouin imagines, more than offende- 
bat; and that Pliny's meaning is, that this courier, going towards the ſun, went be- 
yond it, and left it behind him; now this does not imply that his velocity was greater 
than that of the fun. La Mothe le Vayer (a) inſtances this example of velocity, with- 
out taking notice of any error in the paſſage in queſtion of Pliny ; he even obſerves, 
that Philonides almoſt equalled the ſun in velocity; and nevettheleſs he had juft before 
computed Philonides's ſwiftneſs, to be about eight leagues (þ). 


() Letter 48. tom» 10. edit. 12mo, of 168 1. Pliny is there _ quoted, pro 4 7. (it ſhould be the 7 fl) of bedk 2. 
(6) Reckoning ſeventy five leagues, of two thouſand paces each, in nine hours. | 


A DISSERTATION 


this undertakings 


DISSERTATION 


Printed and prefixed to ſome Eſſays or Fragments of 
_ - this Work, in 1692, | 


And intitled, 


A Propoſal for a CRITICAL DICTIONARY. To 
Mir. du Rondel, Profeſſor of Polite Literature in Maeſtricht. 


It has been reviſed and corrected, but not enlarged, except with ſome quota- 
tions, and a ſmall number of remarks put at the bottom of the pages. 
In the fame place are put ſome of the citations, which, in the firſt edition, 
were in the margin, They ſhall here be thrown into the form of a 

Commentary, 5 


510 
SIR, 


O doubtleſs will be ſurprized at the reſolution I have lately taken. I have 
1 taken it into my head to compile the largeſt collection poſſible of errors which 
are found in Dictionaries; and not to confine my ſelf within theſe limits, how 
vaſtly extended ſoever they may be, but alſo to make incurſions into authors of 
all kinds, as occaſion may offer. How ! will you ſay, a man from whom quite different 
things were expected, and much ſooner a work of reaſoning than a compilation, is going 
to engage in an enterprize which requires .more bodily labour than that of the mind ! 
This ſurely muſt be a very falſe ſtep. He has formed a reſolution to correct the Dicti- 
onaries; this is ſuch a taſk as none but the moſt malicious of his enemies could have en- 
Joined him, had he the ſame power over his fate as Euryſtheus had over that of Hercules; 
this is worſe than combating monſters z this is attempting to cut off the heads of the 
hydra it is, at leaſt, an endeavour to clean Augeas's ſtables (a); laſtly, it is the penance % 1tis Cid that 
that ought to have been enjoined thoſe hot-headed turbulent perſons, who have made eee 
an ill uſe of their leiſure, and of the credulity of mankind, to vent, in the name and 8 
on the authority of the Revelations, all ſorts of chimeras — 


p:2c of paper, 
the errors he 


: BY REI NS | | ſhould meet with 
juſſit quod ſplendida bilis (b). : | | in his Di&onary 
OY” . | Was anſwered, 
; Þ 5 hat 185 eo that whole quires 
« What frenzy could ſuggeſt. | | end reams would 
| 2 | be neceſſary ler 


I pity him. Why did he not leave this employment to thoſe vigorous Literati, who . 
can ſtudy fixteen hours daily without prejudicing their health, indefatigable in quotations, % Benet. Set. 3. 
and in all the other functions of a copyiſt ; perſons who are much better qualified to in? Mr 
form the public of matters of fact, than of reaſonings ? 1 5 1 
If you conſider the matter in this light, Sir, be perſuaded that the love you have for 
me miſleads you, and correct your error by the ſincere confeſſion I make, that I find my 
abilities but very ſlender, what undertaking ſoever J might engage in. I own that, in 
ſetting about this taſk, I apply the weak ſide of my lender abilities, inſtead of making 
choice of ſome ſubject in which I could exhibit them to the ſeaſt diſadvantage, But to 
{ay the truth, it is not worth while to make an option, when a man is convinced, as I atn, 
that the difference between his ſtrong; and his weak ſide is almoſt imperceptible. Beſides, © 5% in Eat 
I will frankly own, that if I would have turned my pen to thoſe ſubjects, in which you ei 22 
imagine I ſhould have made the moſt advantageous figure, I ſhould have found my ſelf Venen 952 
neceflarily obliged, either to exaſperate certain perſons whom prudence forbids us to of- 4% 7456/7 22 
fend (c), or diſpleaſe my ſelf, But you are very ſenſible, that, in the affair of writing, ve Minava, 
no one ought to force his genius (4) 3 and you are not ignorant that we may apply, in pot & 444. 


Poet. ver. 315. 
various ? 
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376 A DISSERTATION concerning 


various ſenſes, the judicious anſwer of an ancient Greek [4]. And afterwards, what is 
there in a man's not writing (and afterwards publiſhing) thoſe ſubjects, for which he is 


beſt qualified? It is only his not receiving the applauſes, which otherwiſe might, per- 
haps, have been beſtowed upon him; I ſay perhaps, for the capriciouſneſs of mankind, 
and chance, have a ſtrange aſcendant on this occaſion, But, to take away the perhaps, 
what, after all, would it, be, except a,privation of praiſe, that is, a mere nothing with 
regard to a man, who never was actuated, and is now ſo leſs than ever, by that principle? 
I wiſh that the ancient Poet, who began ſo well to diſplay-Ihe vanity of ſublunary things, 
had carried his thought ſo far as to ſay cornea mibi fibra eſt (1 am ſo dull and ſenſeleſs) 
you would here ſee the application of the three verſes he would have left us in this caſe, 


Non ego cum ſcribo, fi forte quid aptius exit. 


F 1 
"> err Raa : 
34 n f 1 14 ( 


Quando bac rara avis eſt, ji quid tamen-aptins exit, 
Laudari metuam, neque enim mihi cornea fibra eſt (e). 


&« If I, by chance ſucceed 
ce In what I write (and that's a chance indeed; ) 
« Know I am not ſo ſtupid, or ſo hard | 
Not to feel praiſe, or fame's deſir'd reward.“ Dryden. 


If, on the one hand, I am not inſenſible that my deſign requires, great bodily ſtrength, I 
reflect, on the other, that a perſon's natural patience, joined to a habit of concerning 
himſelf only with his books, of going very little out of his ſtudy, and ſhunning, as he 
would the plague, the behaviour of thoſe crazy buſy-bodies abovementioned, who are 
for thruſting themſelves into all places, and even into ftate-affairs, may compenſate for 


many things. 


With regard to thoſe Literati, whoſe erudition, in facts, is proportionate to the inde- 
fatigable application, which their vigorous conſtitution allows of, I declare to you, Sir, 
that it is not my intention to concern my ſelf with their province; and that, on the con- 

trary, I propoſe only to furniſh them with an eſſay or ſketch, which may prompt ſome 
of them to improve this plan, and ſwell his Critical Dictionary to ſeveral volumes. I 
freely conſent to have the ſame ſaid of me as was ſaid to Varro on ſubjects of Philoſo- | 
phy: Philoſophiam mullis locis inchoaſti ad impellendum ſatis, ad edocendum parum (F). / Cicer. Ats. 


1. e. That he had wrote ſo much on Philoſophy, as was ſufficient to excite a curioſity 8 e 


jn people to learn it, but not enough to give them the knowledge of it.” I will even 
acquieſce with thoſe, who ſhall ſay, that the public will ſhew me more favour than 
Juſtice, if they treat me according to the rule which Ariſtotle approves ſomewhere in his 
writings: Ov pcvov ds yapi Me Sinauov TE, wv Gy: Tis KONWvyoa Tar; Jogos, GAS * 
Tots kr tnimonaiortgev anoOyvauivo & yas Sr ovubannorai Tr Thy yop i Weortoav 
1j u˙ν & ty ye TiudIros un tyivero WoAAvv av MEAoToiay AN e N £ d py Opuric, Ti- 
ui Vn &v tyivero g). i. e. It is incumbent on us to thank, not only thoſe whoſe opi- 


« nions are univerſally afſented to, but ſuch as treat matters merely in a ſuperficial way 
<« for theſe profit us ſomething, as they exerciſe the thinking faculty. If Timotheus 


© had never exiſted, we ſhould never have had ſo fine harmony; and had Phrynis 
never lived, we ſhould never had a Timotheus.“ I make very ſincerely the ſame 
declaration as that learned Gentleman who obliged us with the Hiſtory of the Royal So- 
ciety. In anſwer, ſays he (h), I ſhall alledge, that what I have to offer, ſo far from 
putting a ſtop to the Iabours of others who are able to adorn ſo laudable a ſubjef, is deſigned 
no otherwiſe than as the moſt ſplendid edifices, which are repreſented, at firſt, only by a few 
 . ſhadowings and ſmall models, which are not intended to equal the principal ſtructure, but 


only to ſhew, in miniature, with what kind of materials, at how much expence, and by what 


umber of hands, it may afterwards be raiſed. I write in the like view, I only tracing 
out a plan to thoſe who ſhall have capacity ſufficient to execute it; and in order that 
they may ſet about it the ſooner, I ſhall publiſh, with all poſſible ſpeed, my ſpecimen, 


which will contain but one volume in folio. 


IT. That there They will not want materials for larger editions; for if this ſubject will furniſh me 


are a great num- 


« m. wherewith to form a large volume, notwithſtanding the great want I am in of books; 
er of errors in | 


books. what may not be done by perſons of vaſt erudition, who enjoy great leiſure, and have 


the conveniency of a large library, if they ſet about collections of this kind? Theſe are 
excurſions, whence they will always return loaded with ſpoils; and there is no Monarch, 
how careful ſoever he may be of having the toils ſpread, and of ordering all things ne- 
ceſſary for a famous hunting- match, can be more certain of catching wild beaſts, than a 


T4} The judicious anſeuer bf an ancient Greel.] It 
3s in Stobæus. Qtoxpiro; tewryItts dike 74 & ovyyeoPu, 


« 


#76 d as mt BSc, 8 ue fu , ww; & dre, 4 : 
(4) Stokes, © G&Acuas (1). i. e. One aſking Theocritus why he 


Serm, 19, tolo ** did not write, he made the following anſwer; it is 
m.81weſo, „ hecauſe I am not permitted to write as I would, and 
3 „% J cannot write as I am permitted.” - An ancient 
Rhetorician gave the following reaſon for ſilence ; The 


learned 


things 1 do Ino to, are not proper to be ſpoke ; and thoſe 
which would be proper, 1 know not. ' © 

The reader will find the words of this ancient Rhe: 
torician, with thoſe of Stobæus, in the remark [F] of 


the article ARISTARCHUS ; and ſince that remark 


is ſufficient for the Commentary I might want here, I 
need but refer to it in this manner. We ſhould avoid 
repetitions as much as poſſible. 

| 4 


(e) Perſius, Sat, 
1. ver. 45. 


(s) Ariſt. Meta : 
G pbyſ. lib. 2. cop. 


1. page m. 4 


(5) Thomas 
Sprat, afterwards 
Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, Hiſtory of 
the Royal Society, 
pag. 2. 


i FT Ply Fr may Tae, OX TE HE ww R8RV9% 


þ Sat, 


170. 
lib. 


etas 


COR» 
+ 38 


yards 
0 
ry of 


iety, 


(1) Theodore 


Zuinger, 4 P hy- 
fician born in Ba- 
61, died in 1588. 


) Llos omitto, 


qui ſatis ad famam 


nominis adipiſ- 
cendam putant fi 


prœſcribere Pofſent 


j /«d : contra Sca- 
ligerum, wel Sca- 
ligeri error oſten- 


ſus: nec eos free 
cipuè tango &c. 


Alex. Motus, 
Præ fat. edit. 
Scalig. in Euſebi- 
um 1658. 


(4) I ſhall for- 
bear to ſpeak of 
the charge which 
Scioppius, the 

moſt formidable 


and furious of all 


the critics, 


brought againſt 


him (for this 


would be too odi- 
ous) vize that he 


Had committed + 


fire hundred es, were able to return him blow for blow, I mean, to diſcover as many errors in his writ- wor, died the 


rTors in a piece o 


but one hundred 
and twenty pages, 


concerning the 
antiquity of his 


family. It is very meet with them in the works of Scaliger, Salmaſius, and ſuch like? And what man but wit him in ſome 


certain that, a- 
mong theſe five 


hundred lies with 


which he is 


charged, a great 
many of them are 


juſt, To prove 
this, we need but 


read the anſwer, 


which Scaliger 
and his friends 
made, and the 


reply that was 


made to them. 


emplaris ſui pretexuit : quod exemplar ere ſuo redemptum bene proceres Amſtelodamenſes Baronius, and 


learned critic, who ſets out a hunting after errors, of diſcovering a vaſt number of ſuch, 
It would be odd enough, if this work ſhould meet with as much ſucceſs as that which a 


folio. Be perſuaded that the errors of authors would form as voluminous a work as this; 


which contained a catalogue of the plagiariſms of Theopompus, was grounded, with re- 


very near as many injurious expreſſions as words. None of the reſt of Salmaſius's antagoniſts the moſ learned 


nity of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by the multitude of their works; or, for ſeveral other 


the PROJECT. © 377 


learned Swiſs (i) intitled, Theatrum vitæ humane, i. e. The Theatre of human Life,” 
and which has been enlarged ſo often, that it at laſt conſiſts of eight large volumes in 


WS; — — — — ——ů— 2 288 2 — by _— = 
PWW ; ; - RS 
c 8 2 n 


and do not you think, Sir, that a Theatre or collection of ſuch errors, in the like num- 
ber of huge volumes, would be as entertaining and inſtructive as that of human life? 
You will inform me, whenever you judge proper, whether the book intitled the Hunters, 


gard to the title, on the compariſon or metaphor, from hunting, I juſt now made uſe 
of; you may inform me of it, I ſay, whenever you pleaſe, no perſon having made ſuch 
great diſcoveries, in the moſt abſtruſe parts of antiquity, as your ſelf. : 

It will be readily granted, that there are a numberleſs multitude of errors in books, if 
we conſider, that the writings of the greateſt men have not been exempt from them, and 
that the loweſt critic diſcovers many in them. How often do we meet, in the contents 
and indexes of the moſt trifling books, Scaliger notatus, hallucinatio Scaligeri, i. e. 
« Scaliger found fault with a blunder of Scaliger ;” and ſuch like? Alexander Morus 


RnB od ps NE IPC STET 7 oP IohIA 


— 
e eee 


* 2 
ar * 


looked upon this as the bad affectation of a vain-glorious author, who endeavoured to 1 | i 
make the world take notice of him (j). This may poſſibly be; but no learned man 1 
will deny but Scaliger may be juſtly cenſured on a vaſt number of occaſions. We need |: 


no other one of this but Salmaſius's works, in which Scaliger is in every inſtant found 
guilty of errors (&). He indeed does not name him, and hints at him only by the 
pompous title of vir magnus, vir ſummus ; i. e. © a great man, an extraordinary man; 
but theſe great compliments do not leſſen the reality of the error, when the cenſure is 
juſtly grounded. Salmaſius, who had not the ſame reaſons for behaving ſo reſpectfully 
towards the reſt of the Literati, exaſperated ſome of them, who cenſured his writings 
without mercy, He defended himſelf, and attacked them in his turn. The conteſt was 
carried on chiefly between him and Petavius the Jeſuit, and carried on at ſuch a rate, | 
that ſcarce any thing but death could interrupt it, It may be affirmed, that theſe were | | 
two champions worthy of each other, and that no gladiators were ever better matched | | 
than they; for it would not be juſt to determine the matter, from what thoſe have ſaid 

who were both judges and parties in the conteſt (I). They were the two moſt learned (/) As Father 
men in France ; and it was in their power, not only to enlighten the age in which they — HH 
lived, but alſo to do great honour to it by their long conteſts, if, to the ſhame of learning, gs, tom. 5. 24 


they had not infected them with too violent venom of their choler, which dictated to each wes ch, oh _ 


man in the 


ings as he diſcovered in theirs ; but they nevertheleſs proved to him, that he was fre- "ira pace 
quently miſtaken, What man can doubt, after what has been ſaid, but that the harveſt ye, of his ate. 


of this kind of errors would be very great ? Where will they not be found, ſince we — oo, 


would be eaſy after he had been convicted of errors, from the reflection of the many Pointe of gram- 


errors which have been found in the compoſitions of the moſt learned men? 83 

A perſon of your ſagacity need not be informed, that I propoſed the examples of theſe ee. 
two great men, not ſo much with the deſign of arguing from the greater to the leſs, as to por lege congreſs 
give ſome conſolation to the authors of the ſecond claſs, and thoſe who, like my ſelf, ears eg 
are of the loweſt. The conſolation may be more effectual than the reaſoning may be Ser the rem. [ 4] 
uſt ; for it is certain that ſometimes the authors of the firſt claſs commit the greateſt er- phe article 
rors ; whether this be owing to the boldneſs of their deciſions, or to their too great fond. ĩ5ͥ 


neſs for ſtriking into new paths ; or becauſe they are, ſooner or later, fired with the va- 


reaſons, which I could eaſily ſet forth, if I were deſirous of characterizing any perſon by 
them ; but it is no leſs certain, that ſuch examples adminiſter conſolation. Mankind, in 
the article of conſolation, are more affected by popular and ſpecious reflections, than by 
ſuch reaſonings as are moſt conformable to the rules of Logic. Let us therefore ſay, 
that men of the figure of Scaliger and Salmaſius ought to work the ſame effect upon the 
minds of others as Carthage did with reſpect to other Nations. Poſt Carthaginem vince (=) Florus, lib, 
neminem puduit (m); no perſon was aſhamed of being vanquiſhed after Carthage had been 
overcome. . rex | 

I might join Baronius to theſe two famous authors. He was certainly a great manz, Ange: 
thoſe, who examined his compoſitions in order to write againſt him, are perhaps thoſe Mos, Pre. 
who have him in the higheſt admiration, Nevertheleſs, what a multitude of errors are ns bn. | 
there in his writings. ? Theſe are counted, not by hundreds, but by thouſands, Baronii Holſtenus n 
Annales is quem dixi Blondellus mille caſtigavit notis, aliquando prodituris, quibus oram ex- e _ _ 


17 a . . | | | 75 os prove them by 
Bibliothece publice inferri curaverunt. Super hac vero & ea que ab aliis animadverſa — 


ſunt, que ſubnotavimus etiam nos, juſtum fere volumen implerent (n). i. e. Blondel, the Vatican. See Pa- 
„ perſon whom I ſpoke of nt corrected Baronius's Annals in a thouſand places, " bit m. 2 
« Theſe corrections, which he wrote on the margins of his copy, may be publiſhed eat. 1691, 
e ſome time or other; for, being purchaſed by the Magiſtrates of Amſterdam, they 

O 


Vol. X. 5 lodge 
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« lodge them in the public Library. But beſides theſe corrections, and ſuch as have 

e been made by other authors, thoſe which I my ſelf have ſelected would almoſt make 

« a volume.” He fell into miſtakes, not only from party-intercſt, and the prejudices 

common to one of his country, but alſo in a thouſand particulars, which are of no ſer- 

vice to the pretenſions of the Court of Rome. This has been demonſtrated whenever he 

has been attacked, and the public may have been lately convinced in the moſt ſolid 

manner of this (o). One would conclude, that Baronius had taken a pleaſure in miſlead- % By the Cririr, 


Mer ico. Chrono. 


ing himſelf, and ſo very numerous are the errors in his work, that one would think he 457% of Father 
had thrown them in deſignedly. Peagi, printed at 


Paris in folio in 


111. That never- I am not afraid of your concluding from thence, that no taſk can be eaſier than that 1689; andy tt. 


theleſs a writer 


muſt labour hard, Of compiling errors, and that a writer need not employ much time in compiling ſuch a 5% Fee. 


am. Baſnagii 


in order to make Ork, fince he has no more to do than to copy the criticiſms which authors have made Flntemarril;, 


a valuable compi- 


lation, on one another; and I am afraid, I fay, that fo learned a man as your ſelf will argue Pi" 9 
| after this manner. You know but too well, Sir, that there is no conteſt, in which it is : 
more neceſſary to hear both parties, than in ſuch as ariſe between learned men. Blind 
muſt he be, who relies on the remarks made by the affailant ; common prudence re- 
quiring him to wait till he has read the reply made to them, and the anſwer they will 
make to this. This is all I require, I being ſenſible that a reader's patience ſeldom goes 
ſo far, but with regard to a deſign like this, it is not too much, in many particulars, - 
to compare together four pieces publiſhed ſucceſſively, two by the perſon cenſured, and as 
many by the aſſailant, and I will venture to fay that, in certain things, this is not ſuffi- 
cient. It muſt be granted, that many critics make more faults than they correct. Sæpe 
in judicando majus eſt peccatum judicii quam peccati illius de quo fuerat judicatum ( p ) : (f) Anbreyoy, 
at leaſt it will be owned, that the moſt learned men give occaſion of being cenſured in * 
their turn. This reproach has been caſt on Caſaubon with regard to his criticiſm of 
Baronius. Some have reproached him gently enough on this occaſion (q) ; others in a (% Godeau, for 


inſtance, in the 


very violent manner; though it cannot be denied but that, by I know not what fatality, preface to tis 
this critique, which otherwiſe was very learned and excellent, did more prejudice than "2  '% 


| 3 . | 15 hure; C. 
ſervice to its author's reputation. In fine, I want only this inſtance to ſhew that a perſon, Abe, ane 
after he has read the criticiſm of a work, muſt ſuſpend his judgment till he read what . be was = 

| | : ; | ; rned man, 
the author cenſured, and his friends have to ſay for themſelves. Such as look upon every . ought to have 


particular as erroneous which js cenſured by the aſſailant, and all thoſe as juſt that are not eg Baroni- 
us with greater 


animadverted upon by him, find afterwards, by the ſequel, that they had been impoſed *« cvitty, hewho 
upon by that writer; for it is ſhewn, that he enſured ſuch things as were juſt, and paſt .. —_ * 
over others which deſerved blame, and that he himſelf had committed many blunders.. « divine man, 
Farther, an author who cannot bear being criticiſed, will ſometimes animadvert upon , tf vnn 
himſelf, when he imagines that this will exaſperate his aſſailants, by ſhewing them that . cenfuring hin 
they did not know ſuch and ſuch things ought to have been cenſured. I would give you en g, 
inſtances of this, was I not ſenſible that they are well enough known to you, with * imagined he 
the reflection reſulting naturally from it, viz. that a man had rather do himſelf a preju- , 054 miſtook, 
dice, provided this can annoy his adverſary, than do himſelf a ſervice, which would be © tempting to 
advantageous to his enemy. But as the aſſailant and the defendant are ſometimes upon «gow un. 
a level, I mean, that neither of them ſee but a part of their adverſary's errors, and that © every inſtant, | 
each commit miſtakes, it is evident how neceſſary it is for them to be traced through « \.* an Tong 
the whole progreſs of their diſpute, by a man who propoſes to throw together ſuch a * norant of bau- 
collection as that I have attempted ; for it ought to conſiſt of none but evident and cer- « fe 3 
tain errors, ſuch, for inſtance, as thoſe, which the authors criticized admit, either expreſly, ed in ſo long 


or by their ſilence; and ſuch, to defend which, they are at laſt obliged to have recourſe i, qui of fur 


dies as the o- 


to the moſt notorious abſurdities. It is not but I own there are ſome errors, which are “ ther, the world 


© had ſeen whe- 


_ evidently proved to be ſuch, at the very firſt criticiſm ; ſo that, Sir, if I was for re- tber he would 
ſuming the metaphor of a hunting match, I before made uſe of, I ought to ſay, that * have commit- 
thoſe indeed who ſearch after the errors of authors, ſometimes find the game killed to. Hie Zach 
their hands, or at bay; but they ſometimes find likewiſe, that he puts them on a wrong * dener gave riſe 
ſcent, avoids the blow, or even defends himſelf. vigorouſly, though almoſt covered with. ng ef 
wounds. The cavils, which vanity and falſe ſhame raiſe in cenſured writers, make the {bath been found 
application of the metaphor but too juſt. However, this ſhews that, for a perſon to be « nm by 

i ſucceſsful in ſuch a hunting match, it is not enough for him merely to tranſcribe, and that , which A 

5 great pains muſt be taken in building the edifice, notwithſtanding the vaſt quantity ef the «fich ore of 

[ materials, But I will go farther, and affirm, that no kind of Dictionary can be more * e _ 

difficult than that in queſtion. A man, who compiles others, meets, in the preceding 2 be 
ones, a numberleſs multitude of particulars already prepared, and which coſt him no , seeed art 
other trouble than the bare taking them in; he alſo finds a vaſt number, that require only « equal probabili- 
a little alteration. All the juſt particulars that come in his way are lawful prize, but 5 0, yarticutrs 
theſe are of no uſe to me. Errors are the only things that can be of any ſervice to me, « au.” | 
provided I am able to correct them. | 

IV. The advan- You have ſeen above a reflection, which was ſuggeſted to me by the peruſal of ſome 

— of thoſe diſputes which conſiſt of an anſwer, a reply, a rejoinder, &c. Here follows 

| another, which ariſes from the ſame ſource. A perſon, after having read the critique of 

a work, imagines himfelf undeceived with reſpe& to ſeveral falſe particulars, which he 
thought true when he read it. Hence he paſſes from the affirmative to the 8 ; 
. I ut 
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but if he has an opportunity of reading à good anſwer to the critique in queſtion, ke fel. 
dom fails of returning to his firſt affirmative, with reſpect to certain particulars 3 whilſt. 
on the other hand, he proceeds to the negative with reſpect to certain things, which he 
had thought juſt, on the authority of the critique in queſtion. The like revolution is 
ſeen, if he happens to read a good reply to the anſwer. But is not ſuch a circumſtance 
apt to fall the minds of moſt readers with perpetual ſuſpicions? What particular may not 
be ſuſpected to be falſe, in ſome reſpect or other, by thoſe! who haze not an opportunity. 
of conſulting the originals ? If an author advances any particulars without mentioning 
where he had them from, the reader may have room to believe, that he ſpeaks only by 
| | hearſay ; if he quotes, he is afraid that he cites the paſſage erroneouſly, or did not well 
i; underſtand it, ſince he ſeldom fails to find, by the reading of a critique, that there are a 
8 great number of ſuch errors in the work cenſured. What therefore, Sir, muſt be done, 
4 to remove all theſe occaſions for ſuſpicion, there being ſo great a number of books which 
have been never refuted z and ſo vaſt a number of readers, who are not poſſeſſed of the 
books which contain the ſequel of theſe literary diſputes ? But were it not to be wiſhed, 
that there was ſuch a book as a Critical Diftionary, to which readers might have recourſe; 
in order to be certain if whatever occurs in the other Dictionaries, and in all other kind 
of books, be true? This would be the touch-ſtone with regard to other books; and you 
are acquainted with a man, a little affected in his ſtyle, who would not fail to call the 
work in queſtion, the Aſſurance Office of the Commonwealth of Letters, | 14; 
Thus you have a general idea of my deſign, I intend to compoſe a Dictionary, which, 
beſides the conſiderable omiſſions of the reſt, ſhould conſiſt of a collection of errors and 


ftance, had completed a collection, under the word SENECA, of all the falſities, which 
have been advanced with reſpect to that illuſtrious Philoſopher, he need but conſult this 


the a article, in order to know all ſuch' particulars as ought to be credited, in any book what- 
3h ſoever, with regard to Seneca; for if it was a falſity, it would be mentioned in the col- 
- lection; and whenever an incident ſhould not be mentioned, in the collection in queſtion, 
be, as a falſity, it might be looked upon as true. This is ſufficient to ſhew, that if the de- 
W ſign was well executed, it would give riſe to a work, which would be extremely uſeful and 
ve convenient for all ſorts of readers. I am very ſenſible, I believe, of what ought to be 
— done, in order to execute perfectly ſuch an undertaking, but I am ſtill more ſenſible of 
* my incapacity to compile ſuch a work. For this reaſon J ſhall publiſh only a ſketch; 
at and will leave the taſk of continuing to ſuch perſons as have the abilities requiſite for it, 
5 in caſe it be judged that this plan, corrected and improved in whatever may be neceſſary, 
th may deſerve to employ the pen of learned and judicious perſuns. 
4 | v. The reaſon | * as I preſently perceived that my ſketch or ſpecimen would be fo extenſive, as to 
be why theſe cs. engage me in a very laborious taſæ; and that, on the other hand, I am very diffident 
5 ies before hand, With regard to the manner how to execute my deſign, do you know, Sir, the ſudden re- 
N and their nature» ſolution I took, which was, to venture abroad ſome fragments of my ſpecimen, and to 
he | | ſend them, as the forlorn-hope, to ſcour the country, to found the fords, and get in- 
, | telligences of the enemy. If their ſally be unſucceſsful, and bring me no good news, 1 
no will be ſo much a Stoic as to fit ſtill and be no ways uneaſy, but if the affair ſhould turn 
ig- out differently, I will proſecute my deſign. Such are the motives, which prompt me to 
1 ſend out this little harbinger. Whatever its fate may be, it will furniſh me with the ad- 
TY vantage of giving you a public teſtimonial of the ſingular eſteem and friendſhip I have 
* for you; and if any thing is capable of making me uneaſy for its ill ſucceſs, it poſſibly 


may be the reflection that it was not worthy of being dedicated to you. 


ſpecimen, I was fo far from ſelecting the beſt fragments of the Critical Dictionary, 1 
made choice of ſuch as my ſelf am moſt in doubt about. The reaſon of my conduct in 
this particular may be eaſily gueſſed, as it was ſuggeſted by common ſenſe ; I mean that, 
in order to judge the more ſurely before hand, with regard to the ſucceſs, which a book 
may meet with, by feeling the pulſe of the public, it is better for a writer to extract his 
ſpecimen from the leaſt valuable part of his work, than to take it from the beſt. Far- 
ther, when an author is deſirous of improving by the hints of his readers, in order to 
carry on his work with greater advantage, he ought to exhibit, to the public, ſuch parts 
of his work whoſe merit he is moſt in doubt of. I therefore made choice of ſuch paſſages 
as I my ſelf was moſt diffident about, and which contained, each in its kind, the moſt 


air of an expreſs diſſertation &c. I explained the ſimplicity of a plan; [ admire the 
uniform and eaſy execution of it I ſuppoſe the idea of perfection to conſiſt in this; but 
whenever I attempt to proceed from this theory to the practice, I confels that it is diffi- 
cult for me to follow this idea of perfection. A mixture of various things, ſomething 
of the motley Kind, and no great uniformity, are pretty much my talent. | 
I fancy that this falſe taſte is an effect of my indolence. I always wiſh to have the 
ſame book gratify my curioſity with reſpect to all ſuch particulars as it ſuggeſts, and do 
not like the being forced to rove from book to book to gratify it. As it is natural enough 
to judge of others by one's felt, methinks an author obliges a reader very much, when he 
faves him the trouble of going out of his place, and to feek, in other books, — certain 
illuſtrations 


falſities relating to each article. And you may eaſily perceive, Sir, that if I, for in- 


I nevertheleſs wilt whiſper a little ſecret in your ear, which is that, in the following 


ſenſible irregularities 3 as, for inſtance, a long ſeries of remarks, a digreſſion that has the 


379 
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illuſtrations he may ſtand in need of. This muſt make you apprehenſive, that I ſhall fill 
this work with nothing but parentheſes ; but ſuppreſs your fears; for, to pleaſe ſuch per- 
fons as do not love interruptions, I ſhall give my work ſuch a form, that the text will be 
ſeparated from the additional obſervations, and will throw into the margin, and at the 
concluſion of each article, theſe obſervations, for the uſe of thoſe who are ry vl of know- 
ing immediately the dependencies and relations which connect things together. To en- 
tertain the reader, care ſhall be taken to introduce, now and then, ſome paſſages of a 
gay kind; this care, I ſay, ſhall be taken, but without making too frequent uſe of the 

privilege which this kind of works gives an author of expreſſing things naturally: no par- 
ticulars can be more neceſſary in a Dictionary, which is naturally a dry and tedious 
work. Would to heavens that this was its only diſadvantage ; but there are ſome ſtil] 
more diſagreeable ones, ſince there is no book concerning which perſons judge on ſuch 
miſtaken principles, as that in queſtion. We every where meet with readers, who com- 
plain of meeting with nothing but trite particulars. But what is it they would have ? 
That the whole ſhould conſiſt of the choiceſt and moſt exquiſite particulars, and that no- 
thing ſhould be introduced in it but what they are ignorant of. But in this caſe it would 

not be ſuch a book as it ought to be, that is, ſuited to the uſe and capacity of all perſons 
in gk! i 7 | | 
I refer to you, Sir, who are qualified to judge, in a maſterly manner, of whatever has 
any relation to books. Would it be rational to exclude from this Dictionary the cenſure 
of an error, upon pretence that ſuch an error cannot poſſibly miſlead great ſcholars, how 
frequently ſoever they may occur in the works of numberleſs writers ? This doubtleſs will 
not be your opinion; every error that is ſpread in a great number of books may miſlead 
multitudes 3 and this is reaſon ſufficient for taking notice of it in a Critical Dictionary. 
For this reaſon, the errors of the firſt edition may be mentioned in it, though they have 
been corrected in the ſecond ; for how many people make uſe of the firſt edition all their 

life-time, without once conſulting the reſt ? 29 5 

Have I not reaſon to be apprehenſive, in thus pointing out to you the nature and ge- 

nius of this work, that you'll aſk me, if it is thus I acquit my ſelf of the obligations I 

cowe you, and whether I am not aſhamed of dedicating to you a book, ſtuffed with the 
errors of authors, and a rhapſody of the traſh found in the commonwealth of learning 

[B]. I am as firmly perſuaded, as any other man could be, that I ought to dedicate to 
you nothing but a collection of delicate thoughts, and the moſt curious edition, and that, 
to make the preſent worthy of you, it ought to bear a perfect reſemblance to the works 
you your ſelf have publiſhed. Am I therefore not very blame-worthy, in departing ſo 

| ſtrangely from this model ; and that without any cauſe, and even in quite different cir- 
cumſtances, I have recourſe to Catullus's expedient, and even put in practice his menace, 


Ad librariorum 
Curram ſcrinia, Cæſios, Aquinos, 
Su ffenum, omnia colligam venena, 
Ac te his ſuppliciis remunerabor (r). 7 Sans Top 
FM | 4: 


The 


[B] 4 book fluffed with the blunders of authors, and * moſt wicked and moſt incorrigible men in his time, 
a rhapſody of traſh found in the commonwealth of learn- whom he ſettled together in a city which he cauſed 
ing.] As all things appear under two faces, ſome *© to be built, and called Poneropolis, or the City of 
people may pretend that I juſtly incur the cenſure we the Wicked. So the curious, in collecting on all 
read of in a beautiful treatiſe of Plutarch. But this “ ſides the ſeveral errors and imperfections, not of 
would not be to conſider this affair in its right light, © verſes or poems, but of the lives of men, form, of 
but in a direct falſe one. We muſt look upon it in „ their memory, very diſpleaſing and unſeemly ar- 
the ſame view with ſuch collections of obſervations in “ chives and regiſters, which they always carry about 
Phyſic, which relate only to diſeaſes incident to the them. And in like manner as, at Rome, there are 
numan body, but which treat of them with no other ſome perſons, who do not care to purchaſe beautiful 
defign but to teach perſons how to preſerve themſelves ** pictures nor ſtatues, nor even handſome boys or girls 
| from them. Be this as it will, Plutarch's reflections are of thoſe who expoſe them to ſale, but rather affect 
(z) Plutarch. de às follow (2). Any man, who revolving the writings * idly to buy monſters in nature, ſuch as have no 
Cuts taſitat. pag» of the ancients, ſhould extract from them only the ** legs, have their arms miſplaced, have three eyes, 
225 Wworſt things, and compoſe a book of them, ſuch as or an oſtrich's head, taking a pleaſure in gazing at 
++ of defeQtive verſes in Homer, beginning with a. them, and enquiring after 
„ ſhort ſyllable, or the inconſiſtencies we find in tra- 
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„ pgedies ; or of the obſcure objections Archilochus 
makes with regard to the female ſex, at the ſame 


time diſpracing himſelf, would not ſuch a one de- 


+ ſerve the tragical curſe following ? We 


* Maudit fois tu, qui was faiſant recueil, 
Des maux de ceux qui giſent au cercueil. 

| 'The ſenſe is, 
«« Pox on thy taſte ! that mak'ſt a rhapſody 
Of all the evils which ſurround the dead.” 


LJ 


But to wave this malediction, ſuch a collection would 
not redound to his honour, nor yield him profit, to 
ſelet in this manner the errors of others, as we 


A 


„ read that Philip got together a large number of the 


De corps meſte de diverſes eſpeces 
% Monſire avorte de Pun & Pautre ſexe: : 
The ſenſe is, 
„ Bodies form'd of various kinds, 
„ Monſtrous embrios of both ſexes.” 


« But as any perſon, who ſhould carry us often to ſee 
*« ſuch ſpectacles, would inſtantly vex, and make us 
« fick with the fight of them; ſo thoſe who pry into 
the imperſections of others, into the infamous inci- 
* dents relating to extractions, and the errors and 
« faults committed in the families of others, ought to 
4“ call to mind, as the former, that ſuch remarks 
have not been either pleaſant or profitable to them.” 
2 | 


0 Epige 


the PROJECT. a 
The ſenſe is, 
„ Þ]] to the bookſellers or copy iſts fly, 
« And there collect the inſipid idle traſh, 
« By Cæſius, Suffienus, Aquinus wrote; 
« And, as a puniſhment, will give em to you.“ 


The world may ſay what they will of it, but 1 am certain, upon mature reflection, 
that if my collection is not worthy of being dedicated to you, it is not for the reaſon aſ- 
ſigned by me. I ſhould conſider it as a much more valuable preſent, if it conſiſted of a 
greater number of falſities ; I ſhould not deſpair of its obtaining, one time or other, your 
utmoſt approbation, if I were as eagle-eyed, with regard to the errors which occur an 
books, as a Poet, (one of your good friends) boaſts to have been in other reſpects. 


Namque ſagacius unus odoror, 
Polypus an gravis hirſutis cubet hircus in alis 
Quam canis acer, ubi lateat ſus (S). 


It would be high time to finiſh this long epiſtle, but I have ſome difficulties to clear 
up, which will take up ſome more of my time. | 


vi. An anſwer In the firſt place, Sir, many may conſider as a ſtrange raſhneſs in me, the liberty 


das H. chat this I have taken to compile the errors which are met with in different books, is not this 
werk ney nts wantonly raiſing up a vaſt number of enemies againſt my ſelf ? When an author cenſures 
emen the ancients, he draws upon himſelf the great number of partizans they may have among 


the moderns ; and when he cenſures theſe, he expoſes himſelf, either to the reſentment of 
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(+) Horat. Eped. 
Od. 12. 


themſelves if they are living, or to that of their family, if they are dead. Now the re- 
ſentment of the ſet of people called authors is no trifling matter, they being looked upon 


as very touchy, choleric, and revengeful, and one would conclude that their relations 
thought it incumbent upon them to perpetuate, after their deaths, the blind affection they 
had for the productions of their pen. With regard to the intereſt, which ſeveral moderns 
take in the reputation of the ancients, I cannot repreſent it better than by the paſſage 
quoted by me, in which La Mothe le Vayer is angry with Balzac, who had cenſured an 
anſwer made by Pompey (i). . | 

Io anſwer this difficulty, I fay, Sir, that I do not look upon my undertaking as pe- 
rillous on that account. The following ſentence might therefore be juſtly applied to me, 


Periculoſe plenum opus ales : 
' Traftas, & incedis per ignes 
Suppoſitos cineri doloſo (u). 


« A dangerous work you write, and tread 
* Ofre flames by treacherous aſhes hic. >": Creech; 


And yet I could not in propriety be called raſh. I do not figure authors to my ſelf in 
the diſadvantageous light, which ſlanderers have thought proper to draw them; I ſuppoſe 
them to have ſo much good ſenſe as not to be diſpleaſed with me for ſhewing, merely to 
do ſervice to the public, that they are ſometimes miſtaken. I declare that, in at- 


(t) I indeed will 
confeſs, that ſo 
unjuſt a treat- 
ment of all the 
ancients raiſes ſo 


much indignation 


in my ſoul, that 
I would rather 
your ſelf, or any 
other perſon, 
ſheuld give, to 


this temerity, the 


name it deſerves. 
E xclamat Meli- 


certa periiſe | 
Frontem rebus. 


(a) Horat. Od. 1. 
lib. LY 


tempting this, it is no ways my intention to leſſen the glory they have acquired; and 


that I will carefully avoid, wherever good manners may require it, all indecent terms, 
relating to their perſons or their work in general. The fate of a book does not depend 
on a few errors interſperſed here and there in it; this does not derogate from its juſt merit, 


nor bereave the author of the praiſes he deſerves. The injuſtice and malice of mankind, 
how grievous ſoever they may be, are yet not riſen to ſo great a height, as to prevent 


moſt readers from applauding a good book, though ſeveral ſmall errors are found in it. 
The beautiful maxim following, written by a Poet belonging to the Court of Auguſtus, 
will ever prevail. 1 9 85 th 


Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura (w). 


«« But where a train of excellencies flow, 
'm not offended at a ſlip or two; _ 
If no broad faults pure negligence proclaim, 5 
« And human nature only is to blame. Mr. Henry Ames. 


Errors, and even when they are numerous, are particularly pardoned in thoſe who com- 


pile voluminous Dictionaries; it is in their favour eſpecially that the following maxim 
ought to be urged. | | | 


Vol. X. 5 5D 


(w) Horat, de 
Arte Poetica, 
ver. 351. 
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382 A | DISSERTATION concerning 


Opere in longo fas eſt obrepere ſomnum ( x). 


« But where an author ſwells into a ſize 
« Why ſhould a nod, or gentle ſleep ſurprize ? 
| Mr. Henry Ames, 


And it is on this ſuppoſition I ſhall be leſs ſcrupulous to cenſure them; for it would be 
a great pain to me to leſſen the eſteem in which they ought to be held. The public has 
infinite obligations to them for the inſtructions they have given them, as this coſt them 
infinite pains, and, is of all the productions of the pen, the moſt diſtracting and heavy 
toil that can be undertaken. I refer my readers to Mr. Morus's preface above cited, in 
which he ſhews, that the errors of Scaliger, Salmaſius and Baronius, ought not to diveſt 
them of the glory they have acquired, You perceive, Sir, the nature of my excuſes ; it 
is no ways my deſign to injure the merit of authors, nor to treat them with the leaſt dil. 
reſpect; and I entertain fo favourable an opinion of their modeſty, and their zeal for the 
inſtruction of the public, that I judge they cannot be diſpleaſed with the liberty I ſhall 
take of pointing out the particulars in which they have erred. However, their errors will 
ſeldom be pointed out by me, the greateſt part of my taſk being to collect what others 
fay of them. I ſhall religiouſly take care not to put off, as my own, any particular 
borrowed by me from other writers; ſo that my readers may be firmly afſured, that 


whenever I take notice of an error, without quoting any critic as having animadverted 


upon it, I know nothing of its having ever been publiſhed before. After all, I do not 
think the world ſhould require me to ſhew more indulgence towards others, than I do to 
my ſelf, and they will find that I am far from ſparing my ſelf. In fine, it ought to be 
conſidered, that private welfare ought to give way to that of the public; and that 
no author deſerves to be treated with gentleneſs, who is ſo unjuſt as to wiſh his faults 
may lye hid, rather than the public be undeceived. Nimis perverse ſe ipſum amat qui 
& alios vult errare ut error ſuus lateat : quanto enim melius & utilius, ut ubi ipſe erravit, 


alii non errent quorum admonitu errore careat? quod fi noluerit, ſaltem comites erroris non 


(*) Idem, ibis. 
ver. 360. 


babeat (y). i. e. That man muſt have an unaccountable fondneſs for himſelf, who, (5) Aus. Es 
e to conceal his own error, is willing that other perſons ſhould err. But how much better 75 1. 28. 


and more advantageous is it, to warn others not to be guilty of the error he may have 
« fallen into, and by that means to remove his own error? However, if this ſhould 


e be an ungrateful taſk, at leaſt let him keep his error to himſelf.” 


I know not whether it proceeds from the judgment I form of others from my ſelf; 


but I fancy thoſe perſons, whom I ſhall convict of ſome few errors, will not be diſpleaſed 


at me for it. For this reaſon I take notice of ſame committed by perſons, for whom I 
have an extraordinary efteem, and who honour me with their love. Such as I ſhall ſpare 


will have ſome reaſon to complain of me, as it will be an indication that I imagined they 
are incapable of hearing reaſon, or able to ſuſtain the leaſt loſs. This laſt motive ought 


not to be always entirely rejected; for it there are any authors, whoſe errors ought to be 
paſſed over, it is chiefly the poorer fort among them, who, on ſuch an occaſion, would 
be plundered to their very ſhirts, was any one to fall upon their frippery. And if the 
errors of any claſs of authors ought to be made known, they are chiefly the greateſt and 
moſt famous; ſince, not to mention that their miſtakes are infinitely more contagious than 
thoſe of a mean writer, they have ſo ample a reputation, and ſuch vaſt treaſures of glory, 
that an hundred ſhipwrecks could not do them any prejudice. The following paſlage of 


Juvenal may be applied to them by way of conſolation. 


Tam tenui cenſus tibi contigit ut mediocris 
Jacfuræ te mergat onus (2). 


„But more, Corvinus, thy eſtate can bear 
A greater loſs, and not implore thy care, 
« Thy ſtock*s ſufficient, and thy wealth too great | 
« To feel the damage of a petty chat.” Creech, 


For this reaſon, there are few, who make leſs difficulty to retract their miſtakes than ſuch 
as have juſtly acquired the title of great authors. A ſuturis ſe deceptum eſſe Hippecrates 


memoriæ tradidit, more ſcilicet magnorum virorum & fiduciam magnarum rerum habentium. 
Nam levia ingenia quia nihil habent, nibil ſibi deirabunt. Mag uo ingenio multaque nibilominus 


(z\ Tuven, Lat. 
13. 


ver. 6. 


habituro convenit etiam ſimplex veri erroris confeſſio (aa). i. e. Hippocrates himſelf relates, (ae) cel, 4. 
<« that he was deceived by the ſutures (in the ſcull ;) on which occaſion he acted like a great 477. H 


cap. 4. See aifo | 


„ man, who relies on his exalted reputation. For perſons, of ſlender abilities, as they Quintitian, lib-3- 


„ nius to acknowledge frankly his error, ſince this will injure very little the vaſt fame 
% he has acquired.” Nor do any perſons bear, with a better grace, the cenſures which 
are paſt upon them. Nulli patientius reprebenduntur, quam qui maxime laudari mexen- 


% poſſeſs nothing, they conſequently have nothing to loſe. But it becomes a great ge- *: 


tur (bo). Expect therefore, Sir, to ſee your {elf in this Dictionary, if ſome miſtake may (u) Plin. Fit: 
happen to have eſcaped you; however, I do not hope to have an opportunity of giving 2% Ub. 7: 


3 you 


ibid, 


Ep. 


dar. 


de 


| 
e 4lſo 
ib. 3 


Epiſt. 


VII. 2. That it 
will cenſure in- 
conſiderable er- 
rors, 


you ſuch a teſtimony of the good opinion I entertain of you, You are too accurate and 


the PROJECT. 


ſagacious, not to expunge from your writings falſities of every kind; beſides, you are 
ſo extremely converſant in the ſtudy of the Greek and Roman Antiquities, that you have 
extracted only the choiceſt things from them; ſo that a perſon muſt be a vaſtly more 
able ſcholar than I am, to be able to know whether you have committed any error, If 
theſe anſwers are not ſatisfactory, I add, on one hand, that the inſtruction of the public 
requires, that I ſhould ſacrifice my ſelf to the ill humour of ſome particular perſons ; and, 
on the other hand, that I ſhall give thoſe authors whom I cenſure but too fair an oppot- 
tunity of criticizing me. I heartily conſent that ſuch repriſals be made, either by them- 
ſelves or their deſcendants, I ſhall take it as a favour to be corrected and inſtructed, and 
this I intreat all my readers to do. I therefore will endeavour not to commit any errors, 
but I am ſure I ſhall commit but too many. Conſequently the ſame complaint cannot be 
made of me, as is levelled againſt thoſe critics, who permit nothing of theirs to be printed, 


for fear leſt repriſals ſhould be made [ C]. 


Secondly, it will be thought very ſtrange, that I ſhould ſpend my time in cenſuring 
little matters, where a failure in accuracy is almoſt inſenſible. But I have my reaſons, 
Sir, for this. I plainly foretold what would be ſaid of it, and that the character of i- 
nutiſſimarum rerum minutiſſimus ſciſcitator, 1. e. a molt minute enquirer into the moſt 
«© minute particulars,” would not fail of being applied to me. I nevertheleſs was of 
opinion, that ſuch aſperſions ought ro be deſpiſed, and that it was my duty to cenſure the 
ſlighteſt faults, for the more particulars are juſtly cenſured, the fuller it ſhews how difi- 
cult it is for an author to be perfectly accurate. Now, the carrying the idea of perfect 
accuracy to ſo great a height, induces authors to take greater care, and beſtow the utmoſt 


(ce) Compare 


care in all their enquiries. Mankind are but too apt to fall ſhort of rules (cc), for which 
reaſon we muſt raiſe them as high as poſſible, if we would have them come pretty near 


to the ſummit of perfection. Farther, as the work may be of uſe to thoſe who 
firous of compiling a very correct Hiſtorical Dictionary, a work that is very much 


are de- 


this with what is 
{aid in remork 
F] of the Diſ- 
ſertation of defa - 
matory Libels. 


ſelf a caviller on ſome occaſions, 


wanted, it was neceſſary for me to enter into the moſt minute detail, and even ſhew m 


However, it I conteſt for trifles, it is not out of incli- 

nation but choice, and the public ought to thank me for it, ſince I thereby ſacrifice my ſelf, 
in ſome meaſure, merely for their advantage (dd). Authors who undertake ſuch a taſk (4) See in the 
ſtrike into the path that does not lead to praiſe, and they do this in order to make others g [5] of 


. . . | the article AN- 
accurate: Now is not this a great ſacrifice? There are not many people willing to run TESIGNAN, | 


this hazard, for the truth of which I appeal to Quintilian. Sive contemnentes tanquam for nam 
parva que prius dicimus ſiudia, . . . . ſeu, quod proximum vero, nullam ingenii ſperuntes 


[C1 The complaint : © 7. levelled againſt thoſe critics, 
«who permit nothing of theirs to be printed, far fear left 
repriſals ſhould be made.) Regnier, in his gth Satyr, 


beſeeches thoſe who cenſure him to publiſh ſomething 


of their own. | | 
| | Qu ils facent un ouvrage, 
| Riche d inventions, de ſens, & de langage, 
Que nous puiſſions draper comme ils font nos eſcris, 
Et voir, comme [on dict, Hils font fi bien apris, 
Oils monſtre de leur eau, u ils entrent en carriere. 
| The ſenſe is, 
| Let theſe cenſurers compoſe 
« A work, in language, ſenſe, inventions rich, 
« Which we may criticize, as they do ours, 
« And ſee if they're ſo learn'd as they pretend. 
Let 'em ſome ſketch of their productions give; 
« Enter the liſts with us.“ | | 


To which he applied a flory told in Italy. 


Dune fois un paiſant, 

Homme fort entendu, & ſuſſiſant de teſte, 
Comme on peut ayſement juger par ſa requeſie, 
S'en wint trouver le Pape 8 le woulut prier, 

Que les Preſtres du temps ſe puiſſent marier, 

Afi, ce diſoit- il, que nous puiſſions nous autres 
Leur femmes careſſer ainſi gu ils font les noſires. 

The ſenſe is, | 

« Once on a time, a peaſant, artful, ſhrewd, 

„As ev'ry one will judge by his petition, | 

Came to the Pope, and earneſtly beſought him, 

« That Prieſts might marry ; for the following 

reaſon : | 
4% That as (ſaid he) our Prieſts ſo oft cornute us: 
« We, in return, may clap the horns on them.” 


Martial had made reflections of much the ſame kind, 
as appears from the gad epigram of the firſt book. 


Cum tua non edas, carpis mea carmina, Læli: 


Carpere vel noli mſtra, vel ede tua. 


« was ſo wiſe as not to 


gratiam 


ſays concerning 
the vaſt pains 


which thoſe 
muſt take who 


compile Dictiona- 


: The ſenſe is, Fil 
< Or publiſh Poems you your ſelf have writ, 
* Or{Lzlius) ceaſe to carp and rail at mine.“ 


And in the 64th Epigram of book 12. 


Corrumpit fine talione celebs, 
Cæcus perdere non poteft quad aufert. 
| The ſenſe is, 
The bachelor who with a wife intrigues, 
** Can't be retorted on; as the blind man 
Can't loſe his ſight.” 


See Saldenus, pag. 44 and 419 of che treatiſe de Libris 


varioque corum uſu & abuſu. 


I have given a ſupplement to this in the article 
ARISTARCHUS (3). I alſo have obſervedelſewhere, 
that very often ſuch readers as have never wrote any 
thing, are more rigid and unjuſt in their cenſures, than 
thoſe who know by experience, the great ' toil there is 
in compoſing. I believe it may be affirmed, that ſuch 
mercileſs critics as cenſure all things, are afraid of 
publiſhing any thing of their own on two accounts. 


The firſt is, their apprehenſions leſt the whole world 


ſhould fall upon their compoſitions, by way of retalia- 
tion: and the ſecond, a. conſciouſneſs that they do 
not come up to the idea of perfection, which they had 
laid down as the rule of their own criticiſms. ** It is 
«« eaſier to imagine an exalted perſection than to find 
it; and it appears from moſt critics, that they are 
able to cenſure, but not to perform better them- 
“ ſelves (4). They are ſo dry, ſo jejune, that they 


ſeem to me not to have the talent either of ſpeaking 
or. writing (5).” The author who forms this judg- [ 
ment obſerves, that Mr. Conrart, who was a man 


xie s. 


(3) Remark [C] 
of the article 
ARISTAR- 
CHUS the 
Grammarian. 


(4) Compare this 
with the remark 
G] of the article 
ZEUXIS. 


of excellent judgment, had a delicate taſte, and was (5) Vieneul 


* ſo juſt and learned in his criticiſms, that the moſt 


« incon{iderable faults in a book could not eſcape him, 
| bliſh any thing of his own, 
% arid that the few things of his which are publiſhed, 


ate not very confiderable.” 


Marville, Me- 
langes d HH. & 
de Litterature, 
tom. 3 pag 183. 
Roan edit. 1701. 
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VIII. 


A DISSERTATION concerning 


gratiam circa res etiam fi neceſſarias, procul tamen ab oftentatione poſitas (ee). i. e.“ Whe- (% n. . 
c ther this proceeds from our conſidering our early ſtudies as trifling; or, which is more om 
“ probable, from our not expecting praiſe for our abilities, when we employ them about 

<« fubjects which, though uſeful, are yet not of a ſhewy kind.“ ſhall obſerve 

ſome things below, which may ſerve as a ſupplement to the diſcuſſion of this ſecond 
difficulty. | | 


Thirdly, it may be objected to me, that I employ a great deal of pains to no purpoſe ; 


include ſome uſe. for of what uſe is it to us, will it be ſaid, whether one Caſſius Longinus has been mit- 


leſs inquiries, 


taken for another, whether he was put to death, or only baniſhed, the public are indecd 
greatly concerned about this. To what purpoſe is it, that Scaliger was angry, or other- 
wiſe, with Eraſmus, becauſe he called him ſoldier and ſo on? I could fay an hundred 
things in anſwer to this; and I am ſenſible that, by the multitude of reflections, which 
now occur to me, that I could write a long, and perhaps tolerable diſſertation on this 
ſubject ; but as it is time for me to draw towards a concluſion, I ſhall only add a few re- 
marks. The reſt may be mentioned at another time and more ſeaſonably; or perhaps 
may not be neceſſary, as any perſon may eaſily diſcover them, either by meditation, or 
in books. | | 

I fay, Sir, that this objection, which perhaps, abſolutely ſpeaking, might be ex- 
tremely juſt, and when no reſpect is had to time or place, is altogether inſignificant when 
referred to the age, and the part of the world we inhabit. If mankind were perfectly 


| judicious, they would concern themſelves only in ſuch matters as relate to their eternal 
ſalvation 3 one thing only would be neceſſary, as our Saviour ſaid to Martha, Porro (g) Luke x, 4., 


unum eſt neceſſarium (F). What man is ignorant of the wiſe and excellent maxim fol- (g) 1. not 


lowing, Nature is content with a little? Who can doubt, were we to confine our ſelves mean, by this 


FW . werd, th 
within the bounds of the neceſſities of nature, but that almoſt all arts ought to be abo- pabn 5, 1 


liſhed, as merely ſuperfluous ? But mankind are no longer to be treated on this foot. It nick the fame re. 


- . 4 > . . K . futaticns, b L 
has been his practice, from time immemorial, to ſearch after the conveniencies of life, I), that we d. 


and pleaſures of every kind. Among other unneceſſary things, which the Europeans have Hebt in cenain 


thought proper to employ themſelves in, they were deſirous of underſtanding the Latin per@ns in other 


perſons in cthers, 


and Greek tongues 3 at leaſt, the things contained in the books written in theſe languages (% It ic not ne 
which are now extant. But not barely fatisfied with knowing, in general, the contents ceſſary for me 
of thoſe books, they alſo deſired to examine, whether each particular was true, and if not necetfr mi. 


212 . f : : not neceſſary nei- 
there was no poſſibility of clearing up ſuch matters, with regard to which one ancient au. ther for me bot 


thor contradicts another, and when they have diſcovered theſe difficulties, and thoſe of = ny — 


all kinds of hiſtories, they felt a very ſenſible pleaſure, highly diverted their readers, and write as follows 
gained the utmoſt applauſes, though otherwiſe, their illuſtrations could not any ways con- « hi note ant 


of his notes on 


tribute to leſſen the dearneſs of proviſions, nor of ſervice to moderate cold or heat, or keep Catullus. h, 


- : . - . dide le 
off rain and hail. No one ſhould therefore charge me with being ſo impertinently raſh, 6,";v.ommw 


as to endeavour to put off, as a very valuable commodity, a thing that is univerſally re- patienter care 


jected as uſeleſs, ſince I only adapt my ſelf to the taſte which has long prevailed. Whe- 1 


men quod te ſcire 


ther mankind are in the right, or otherwiſe, to be pleaſed at being undeceived with re- — | 
gard to ſome error in Geography, Chronology, Hiſtory, that is nothing to me, and I Nourelles de l. 
am not anſwerable for it on any account. It is enough for me that the public (gg) defire Republique de 


. 8 : 2 Lettres, in th 
to know exactly all the falſities which are current, and value theſe diſcoveries (bb).  auventifemen 


Let it not be ſaid that the preſent age, now free from that critical taſte which prevailed for Augutt 1684. 


1 | , . . Lipſius would 
in the former, conſider thoſe only as pedants, who correct falſities, either concerning the 


know the truth 
particular hiſtory of great men, the names of cities, or ſuch like ; it being certain, all sten in matter 


things conſidered, that the public were never fonder of ſuch illuſtrations. We meet, for 3 
one enquirer into experimental Philoſophy, for one Mathematician, an hundred people 3 up yl 
who ſtudy thoroughly hiſtory with its ſeveral dependencies ; and the ſcience of the An- pere eien in mis 
tiquary, I mean the ſtudy of medals, inſcriptions, baſſo relievos, &c. was never ſo much my we * 
cultivated as at this time. What is the end of this ſtudy ? To fix more exactly the time Rincfum, pag. 
in which certain particular facts happened; to prevent one city or perſon to be miſtaken 19% _ 

for another; to ſtrengthen ſome conjectures made on certain cuſtoms of the ancients; and () Baron $pan- 
an hundred curious matters, which do not concern the public, according to ſcornful maxims beim. | 
which form the ſubject of this third difficulty ; Maxims that did not deter a great man (5) Compare the 
(ii), as profoundly ſkilled in ſtate-affairs, as in the ſtudy of polite literature, from pub- — —— 
liſhing a large work on the excellence and uſefulneſs of medals. N 


\ 


Lettres, for Sept. 


No man, Sir, is ſo fully perſuaded of the impertinence of theſe maxims as your ſelf, 7654, Art 4. 
whoſe tendency is no leſs than that of the deſtruction of all the polite arts, and moſt of (#) He endes, 


the ſciences, which poliſh and moſt contribute to raiſe the mind (). We ſhould have no- fle po 1 


following poſition 


thing left, according to theſe fine reaſoners, but the uſe of the mechanical arts; and ſo much in bis third book 


3 2 7 7 7 . 7 - de Oratore, In 
Geometry as is neceſſary for improving navigation, vehicles, huſbandry and fortifications. ,j.,,,,ru is 


There would ſcarcely be any other profeſſors than engineers, whoſe only buſineſs would — BG 
be to invent new methods for deſtroying multitudes of people. It muſt be owned that ati, e 
the public are greatly intereſted in all theſe things, ſince they give an opportunity of 


gue mdximan 


8 . . A Rags 4 tilitatem in ſe 
pouring in conveniently abundance into cities, and of carrying off advantageouſly a de- c 


continerent eaden 
fenſive or offenſive war. It muſt be confeſſed on the other hand, with all ſubmiſſion to 8 
Tully (&), that all the beauties of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, ſerve only to [£,; eln - 
pleaſe the eye, and to raiſe a pleaſing admiration in judges. The rude 9 nuftatss, 
| | enele 
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A DISSERTATION concerning 


effect on the minds of an audience thus diſpoſed (00) ? I will not ſcruple to aſſert, that (% Compare 


ſuch a circumſtance may have the power to ſave a State, and may poſſibly have ſaved more 
than one. The Preſident of an Aſſembly delivers theſe Latin words with an emphaſis ; 
he makes an impreſſion on the minds of the hearers by the regard that is paid to the 


this with Epiſtle 
94. of Seneca, | 
quoted ſome part 
of it in remark 
[B] of the article 


Roman name; each auditor, at his going away, is a convert; every one of them infuſes 4R1STo. 


into his neighbour ſentiments of obedience and ſubmiſſion, and by this means a civil war 


is ſtifled in its birth. Malherbe had no idea of this matter, when he declared, that a 
good Poet is not of more advantage to a State than a good ſkettle-player ; for without 
exhibiting here the great good a Poet may do ( pp), are you not of opinion, Sir, that 


one of thoſe people called the great dons of a pariſh, has deſtroyed, by a quatrain of 


Pibrac emphatically pronounced, all the machinations of a factious declaimer? And do 


you imagine that, with regard to families, the golden maxim, the peruſal of which is re- 
commended by Moliere, proves often ineffectual. | 


Liſez moi comme il faut au lieu de ces ſornettes, 
Les Quatrains de Pibrac & les doctes Tablettes 
Du Conſeiller Matthieu, ouvrage de valeur, 

Et plein de beaux diftons d reciter par ceur (99). 

| The ſenſe is, | 
« Read, inſtead of all ſuch idle flim-flams, 
„ The ſtanzas of Pibrac, the moral pieces, 
« Of learn'd Matthieu, a work of wondrous value, 
& And filPd with maxims fit to be retain'd.“ 


I will take it for granted that they frequently are of no ſervice, but not that they are al- 


ways ſo ; and I cannot ſuppoſe that Horace, in the ſubſequent verſes, ſpoke only of an 
imaginary profit, | ys 
O ſtenerum pueri, balbumque poeta figurat + 
Torquet ab obſcenis jam nunc ſermonibus aurem; 
Mox etiam pettus præceptis format amicis : 
Aperitatis, & invidiæ corrector & ire (rr). 


« They teach our boys to hate all words obſcene, 

« To follow general rules, and ſpeak like men. 

« And then ſlide gently down with virtuous rules 

<< Into the tender breaſt, and form their ſouls; 

4 KReſtrain their envy, and correct their rage, 

“ Tell them what's good, inſtruct their tender age, 

«© With fit examples, and their griefs aſſwage. Creech, 


It may, perhaps, be obſerved, that thoſe things, which ſeem the moſt abſtracted and 


fruitleſs in the Mathematics, are productive, at leaſt, of the following advantage, that 
they lead us to the diſcovery of truths which cannot be doubted of; whereas, hiſtorical 
enquiries, and reſearches into the actions of men, leave us always in the dark, and ever 
furniſh occaſions for freſh conteſts. But how imprudent is it to touch this ſtring ! I aſ- 
ſert that hiſtorical truths may be carried on to a more undoubted degree of certainty, 
than what geometrical truths are brought to, provided we conſider theſe two kinds of 
truth according to the ſpecies of certainty which is peculiar to them. To explain my 
ſelf: in the conteſts which ariſe among Hiſtorians, to know whether a certain Prince 
reigned before or after another, it is ſuppoſed, on each hand, that an incident has all the 
reality and exiſtence which it is capable of having, out of our underſtandings, provided 
it be not of the nature of thoſe mentioned by Arioſto, or other fabulous authors; and no 
regard is had to the difficulties ſuggeſted by the Sceptics, to make men doubt whether the 


things, which ſeem to us to exiſt, exiſt really out of our minds. Thus an hiſtorical incident 


appears in the higheſt degree of certainty that can belong to it, the inſtant we have found 
its apparent exiſtence z for this is all that is required in the preſent ſort of truths ; and 


that perſon muſt deny the common principle of diſputants, and ſhift from one kind to 


another, to require it to be proved, not only that it appeared to all Europe that a bloody 


battle was fought at Seneff in 1674, but alſo that the objects are ſuch out of our under- 


ſtandings as they appear to us to be. In this manner we are freed from the importunate 


cavils, which the Sceptics call the reaſons for ſuſpending one's aſſent ; and though Scepti- 
ciſm, with reſpe& to hiſtory, cannot be rejected in a vaſt multitude of incidents, it is 


certain that many others may be proved with the utmoſt certainty, and therefore hiſtorical 


reſearches are not fruitleſs in that particular. The falſity of many things may be cer- 
tainly ſhewn, the uncertainty of ſeveral others, and the truth of many others, and here 
we have demonſtrations which may be of uſe to a greater number of people than geometri- 
cal ones; for few perſons have a taſte for theſe, or find an opportunity of applying them 
to the reformation of manners; but it muſt be confeſſed, Sir, that a numberleſs multitude 
of people may reap advantage, morally ſpeaking, by the reading of a large collection of 
hiſtorical falſhoods, when fully proved — though it ſhould have no other influence 

upon 


(ff) Horace, 
Epiſt. 1. lib. 2. 
enumerates them. 
See part of it in 
Citation (rr) be- 
low, 


77) Moliere, 
Comedie du C 90. 
imaginaire. 


| (er) Horat. Epiſt, 
T, lib. 2, yer, 
166. 


the PROJECT. „ 


x upon them, than to make them judge more cautiouſly of their neighbour, and to eſcape 
iſtle the ſnares, which ſatyr and flattery ſpread every where to catch unwary readers. But is it 
* | no little benefit to correct the evil inclination we have to paſs raſh judgments ? Is it of no 


uſe to learn not to believe, upon ſlight grounds, what we ſee in printed books? Is not it 
the firſt maxim in prudence, not to be eaſy of belief? Ne 5 pipras mige dN 


radra T& ed, (J). i. e. Be upon your guard, and call to mind, that not to believe (/) Spicharwus, 


« raſhly or haſtily is the ſinew of wiſdom.” | array ; 2 Þ 
| We ſhould ſearch, in vain, for theſe moral advantages in the moſt refined parts of wum, Ge. 
ce, Algebra. Beſides, with ſubmiſſion to the Mathematicians, they cannot ſo eafily 
lber attain to the requiſite certainty, as Hiſtorians can arrive at the certainty neceſſary for 
l in | their purpoſe. No good objection can ever be raiſed againſt the following certain fact, 


that Cæſar beat Pompey ; and on what principles ſoever two perſons may proceed in diſ- 
puting, they will ſcarce find any thing more immoveable than the following propoſition, 
Ceſar and Pompey have exiſted, and were not merely a modification of the minds of thoſe 
who rote their lives. But as to the object of the Mathematics, it would not only be a 
very difficult taſk to prove that it exiſts out of our minds, but it may alſo be very caſily 
| ſhewn that it can be no more than an idea of the human mind (t). And indeed, the 0 See the cloſe 
1, | exiſtence of a ſquare circle, out of us, does not ſeem much more impoſſible, than the ex- 1D) of the we- 
iſtence, out of us alſo, of the circle, concerning which Geometricians have given us ſuch de ZENO rhe 
fine demonſtrations; I mean, of a circle, from the circumference of which may be drawn, N Says 
to the center, as many right lines as there are points in that circumference. Ir is plain to 
any one, that the center, which is no more than a point, cannot be the common ſubject, 
in which ſo many different lines terminate, as there are points-in the circumference. In 
a word, as the object of the Mathematics conſiſts of points abſolutely indiviſible, of lines 
without breadth or depth, of ſuperficies without depth, it is evident enough that it can- 
not exiſt out of the human imagination. Thus it is more certain metaphyſically, that 
Cicero has exiſted out of the underſtanding of any other man, than it is certain that the ob- 
ject of the Mathematics exiſts out of our underſtanding. I omit what the learned Hue- 
tius (44) has repreſented to the people in queſtion, to teach them not to depretiate to fo (% Prafat. De» 
great a degree hiſtorical truths. : 3 
t. Epi. Here it may be ſaid, that the abſtracted depths of the Mathematics furniſh us with the 
1 9 5 moſt exalted ideas of God's infinity. I will take this for granted: but will any perſon 
believe that a great moral good may not reſult from a Critical Dictionary? The oracle 
that cannot deceive affirms, that knowledge puffeth up, and therefore there is no caſe in 
which it is of greater importance to humble the pride of man than in this. He who ſpeaks 
of pride, ſpeaks of the defect that is moſt widely diſtant from true virtue, and the moſt 
diametrically oppoſite to the ſpirit of the Goſpel. Now could any thing be better con- 
trived to give mankind the fulleſt idea of the emptineſs and vanity of the ſciences, and 
the weakneſs of his underſtanding, than to point out to him the numberleſs errors which 
abound in books? A vaſt number of men of learning, and the moſt ſagacious and moſt 
ſublime genius's have made it their buſineſs, for a great many years, to throw lights on 
antiquity. As the object of theſe labours of the critics is the actions of ſome men, it 
conſequently muſt be eaſier than that of the Philoſophers, whoſe object is the actions of 
the Almighty ; and yet the critics have given ſo many proofs of human weakneſs, that 
large volumes might be compoſed of their errors. The volumes in queſtion may there- 
fore mortify mankind with regard to that article in which his greateſt vanity lyes, I mean 
with reſpect to his knowledge. Theſe are ſo many trophies or triumphal arches raiſed to 
ignorance and human weakneſs. 5 
This being the caſe, you may perceive, Sir, that the moſt inconfiderable errors will 
have their uſe here, ſince the bare collecting of a great number of falſities on every ſub- 
ject, will ſet the weakneſs of mankind in a ſtill ſtronger light, and prove to him the pro- 
digious variety of his errors. This will make him the more fully ſenſible, that he 1s 
the ſport of malice and ignorance ; that when he is left by one of them the other takes its 
place; that if he is knowing enough to diſcover falſhood, he is ſo depraved as to vent it 
againſt the dictates of his conſcience ; or that, if he is not ſo depraved as to vent it in 
this manner, his mind is clouded and dark to ſuch a degree as to prevent his ſeeing the 
truth. With regard to my ſelf, when I call to mind that I poſſibly. may make the raiſing 
of ſuch triumphal arches the ſerious employment of my whole life, I have the ſtrongeſt 
conviction of my own inſignificancy, and this will perpetually ſuggeſt the higheſt con- 
tempt for my ſelf. No ſermon, not even that of Eccleſiaſtes, or the Preacher, by way 
of eminence, could imprint more ſtrongly in me the great maxun following (www), I (ww) Ecclehaſt3 
have ſeen all the works that are done under the ſun, AND BEHOLD ALL IS VANITY AND © © 
VEXA TION OF SPIRIT (xx). In this manner am I conceited of my own performance. (x*) Compare | 
I my ſelf ſhall judge more unfavourably of it than any other perſon, and I value this cir- . 


ſaid by Vigneul 
cumſtance more than all the reſt. Marville, Me- 


I was going to conclude with this moral reflection, when I called to mind that I had 2 1. 
not informed the public, that I ſhall take the ſame liberties, and ſhew equal civility to- au — — page 
wards all ſorts of authors, of what country or religion ſoever. I therefore declare it in 170. 

this place. Nothing can be more ridiculous than a Dictionary, the author of which ſets 
up for a controverſial writer. This is one of the greateſt imperfections of that of Moreri, 


where 


I 
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where we meet with an hundred paſſages which ſeem as ſo many extracts from a Cruſade 
Sermon. As to my ſelf, I ſhall not ſay with Hannibal, Hoſtem qui feriet mihi erit Car- 
thaginienſis, quiſquis erit ( yy), civis (zx). i. e. That man who ſhall kill an enemy, I 1 
« ſhall conſider him as a citizen of Carthage, whoever he be;“ but rather, that all who 07er. P. C 
deviate from truth ſhall be alike ſtrangers to me. You know ſome perſons who will reg 2 
murmur at this, and yet will rejoice in their own minds, becauſe this will furniſh them piuss words ; but, 
with more handles than one for ſlander, and an opportunity of ſetting up for zealots, 5 4 ou 
two things which are always united in them. But though many civilities do not pals be /ri: ang _ 
between us, I will nevertheleſs proceed in my courſe, let them fay what they will, and d 
ſhall not envy them the bones they ſhall find to pick in it. The reaſon of my acting in (on); e. 
this manner is as follows. a 3 1 it read cer . 
As the preſent Dictionary does nct relate to errors in reaſoning, to be partial in ſuch ©: 
a work would be infinitely more inexcuſable than in Hiſtorical Dictionaries. For an au- 
thor, in the latter, is obliged to relate a thouſand particulars, which are true in the judg- 
ment of ſome, and falſe in that of others; he conſequently ought to ſuppoſe a wide dit- 
ference in the principles of readers; and conclude that, in the hands of ſome readers, 
he will be in an enemy's country, and, in thoſe of others, in that of a friend, for which 
reaſon it would be juſt for him to adapt his ſtyle, and the manner of his deciding, to this, 
But when an author propoſes only to collect errors with regard to fact, he juſtly ſuppoſes 
the ſame principles in all his readers, and there is no man but will admit, as erroneous, 
what will be related to him as ſuch ; for the proofs of a falſity in point of fact are not 
the prejudices of a Nation, or particular Religion, but maxims common to all men. 
Thus you ſee, Sir, that errors in Philoſophy or Divinity are excluded from the plan of my 
work. It is certain however, that ſuch books as they are diſcuſſed in, might furniſh a 
kind of errors with regard to fact, which poſſibly might not be the leaſt advantageous 
part to my reader, | 
It generally happens, that diſputes in writing, on ſome doctrine, degenerate into per- 
ſonal altercations, and ſeldom or never turn but upon this queſtion, whether the paſſage 
from an author has been juſtly or erroneouſly quoted, properly or falſely interpreted. 
Here the public forſakes the diſputants; and, as a witty Gentleman ſaid lately, it is then 
the antagoniſts are forced to lay aſide their conteſts, for want of readers and bookſellers, 
A writer, who ſhould have the patience to draw up an abſtract of theſe perſonal diſputes, 
would meet with a large harveſt of errors within the province of this Dictionary ; a great 
number of falſe quotations, or falſe interpretations ; now theſe are errors in point of fact. 
You will confeſs, Sir, that no ſyſtem of Logic would be comparable to ſuch a one, for 
teaching the method of juſt reaſoning : and farther, this great moral advantage would 
reſult from it, a writer would diſcover at the ſame time an infinite number of frauds, or 
at leaſt, imperfections of the human mind; for whatever was not the effect of inſincerity, 
muſt proceed from the imperfection and narrowneſs of ſoul. _ 3 
It is a misfortune, that this kind of fraud ſhould be permitted to eſcape ſo much with 
impunity, by the little care readers take to compare together the anſwers and replies made 
to them. But if any perſon would take the pains to point out, in few words, the progreſs 
of a diſpute, he thereby would ſet forth the ſhiftings and windings of the caviller, and 
bring an odium upon them. Bos | 
Pardon me, Sir, for troubling you with ſo long a dedication z and enrich, with all 
poſſible expedition, the Commonwealth of Letters with thoſe learned works, which are ex- 
pected from your pen. Your modeſty, and the friendſhip that is between us, will not 
permit me to beſtow on them the applauſes they merit; but I wiſh the public may ſoon 
give you the elogiums, which you cannot fail of receiving, the inſtant they appear in print. 
I am with the moſt ſincere attachment, ICTs 
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Sir, 
Your moſt humble and moſt obedient ſervant, 
33 
May 55 1692. 
I muſt obſerve, that I did not follow in the compiling this Dictionary, all the hints 


laid down in this propoſal : the deference I pay to the advice of ſome judicious readers 
made me ſtrike into another path, with regard to certain matters. 
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Certain Particulars interſperſed in this Dictionary, and 
which may be reduced to four general Heads. 


I. To the Encomiums beſtowed on Perſons, who denied either the 
Providence or Exiſtence of the Deity. II. To the Objections 
of the Manichees. III. To the Objections of the Sceptic. 


IV. To obſcene Touches. g 
A general and preliminary Obſervation. 


free kind, and very much out of the common way of thinking ; but I did not ima- 
gine they would give offence. I ſuppoſed that perſons, whoſe judgment ſerves as a 
rule by which others ſquare theirs, would take notice of many things which might 
furniſh me matter for a defence. F000 . : 
I. I flattered my ſelf, that the nature of this Dictionary would be conſidered, It is a 
huge compilation, neceſſarily crouded with a great number of minute criticiſms, which 
muſt prove extremely diſtaſteful and tireſome to ſuch as are not converſant in theſe mat- 
ters; and I was obliged, in this vaſt collection of all kinds of ſubjects, to act in a double 
character, as an Hiſtorian and a Commentator. There was no poſſibility of my ſecuring 
it from the contempt of many, but by introducing particulars into it that were no ways 
common. Thoſe who value very little either the diſputes of Grammarians, or the inci- 
dents of an inconſiderable perſon, are not few in number, and deferved that ſome regard 
ſhould be paid to their taſte. An author is therefore allowed to write in ſuch a manner, 
that his book may be agreeable to them on ſome account or other; and if this author 
writes as an Hiſtorian, he ought to relate, not only what the heretics have done, but 
likewiſe the ſtrong and weak ſide of their opinions. This he ought to do chiefly, if he 
himſelf is the Commentator of his own relations ; for it js in his Commentary that he 
ought to diſcuſs things, and compare together the arguments pro and con, with all the 
impartiality of a faithful relator. 5 | a Tong 3: 
II. I was in hopes, that notice would have been taken of the air and manner with which 
I relate certain opinions. It is not with a poſitive air, nor with the obſtinacy of thoſe 
who ſeek for followers. They are merely reflections interſperſed up and down at random 
and incidentally, which I would have the reader conſider only as witty conceits, and which 
may be rejected as ſhall be thought proper, and that with more liberty than I my ſelf 
take. It is plain that an author who behaves in this manner harbours no ill deſign, and 
is not laying ſnares ; and that if any reflections ſhould eſcape him, which, had they come 
in another form, might have been of dangerous conſequence to him, little exception ought 


to be taken at this, x 1 wn are." 
III. I was in hopes that the reader would have regard to the circumſtances, which oc- 
caſion an error to be dangerous or otherwiſe. The conſequences of them ought to be, 


[ N drawing up this work, I perceived that there crept into it ſome reflections of a | 


dreaded, when they are taught by perſons, who ſtand in ſuch a relation to the people, as (i) Oblerre that, 
gives them an opportunity of gaining authority, and forming a party. An error ought 


in joining theſe 
ſeveral things to- 


to be cloſely purſued, to be watched and reſtrained with care, when a man of. a venera- ether, 1 « net 


: , . - . wy 2 . » - d ({ 
ble character, a Preacher, a Divinity-Profeſſor, ſpreads it either in ſermons, lectures, {hat we een _ 


| ſmall ſyſtematical tracts, or by way of catechiſm ; and by emiſſaries who go from houſe tc foch on'y 


6 # : . * } f 
to houſe, to recommend the reading of his writings, and deſire people to come to conven- them all. A bat 


ticles, where the author explains more minutely his reaſons and method (1), But if a 8. burden 
perſon, who was entirely a layman, as I am, in no public office, ſhould relate, in a ies in that mate 


rhapſo.ly der. 
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rhapſody of hiſtorical and library collections, ſome error in religion or morality, me- 
thinks no one ought to take umbrage at this. It is not in ſuch books as this that a reader 
ſeeks to reform his doctrine. No one takes, as his guide in this matter, an author who 
mentions them only incidentally ; and Who, by his throwing his doctrines, as it were a 
pin in a meadow, ſhews plainly enough that he does not deſire to have followers. The 
errors of ſuch a writer are of no conſequence, and ought not to occaſion the leaſt unea- 
ſineſs, Inthis,matner * Faculty of Diyinity n Frange behaved with regard to Mon- 
tagne's EMys. They left uncenſured ali the mäxims of this author, who, without fol- 
lowing any ſyſtem, method, or order, crouded in whatever came into his mind. But 
when Charron, a Prieſt and Doctor of Divinity, took it into his head to publiſh ſome 
(e) Compare this of Montagne's opinions, in a methodical treatiſe of morality drawn up ſyſtematically (2), 
wick remark [9] the Divines immediately began to ſtir, and would not be quiet (g). ; (3) See remark 
 MONTAGNE. TV, I flattered my ſelf, and in this I chiefly truſted, that the two following points would Irc 
be eaſily diſtinguiſned. I. That 1 never advance as my particular opinion any doctrine — 
repugnant to the atticles of the faith of the Proteſtant churches wherein I was born, and 
Wk I profeſs. II. That when I relate, hiſtorically, the ohjections and cenſures which 
may be made to the orthodox ; and I own that, by the light of nature, it is impoſſible 
to ſolve all the difficulties raiſed by the unbelievers, I always make a digreſſion, in order 
to draw from thence a conſequence in favour of the principle, which the Calviniſts oppoſe 
continually to the Socinians, viz, that as our reaſon is ſo extremely weak, it onght not wo 
be the rule or ſtandard of our faith. 1 „„ 
Such are the reaſons which made me conclude, that if I ſometimes aſſamed what is 
called the liberty of PART it cbuld not be taken amiſs. I would not have 
wade uſe of it, had 1 imagined that the public would not have entred into the views I 
have been ſpeaking of, | : 
But the event was not anſwerable to my hopes, people having murmured, and ex- 
claimed againſt ſuch paſſages in my Dictionary. I never imagined that theſe complaints 
were juſt, and yet I am ſorry to have mentioned things that are diſliked, and was al- 
ways very ready to remove the objections in a ſecond edition. The grievances having 
been pointed out to me, I thought ras Kr ap ealily be remedied, either by ſuppreſſing 
forme pages, by changing certain expreſſions, or by a few illaſtrations, which might fer 
things in their true light. I bound my felf, without the leaft reluctance, to do this, as indead 
all writers ought to do, who do not idolize their own notions, and who ſacrifice them with 
pleaſure to their readers advantage, I wiſh the public may be ſatisfied, as well with re- 
gard to what I have ſu on as with reſpect to certain particulars I am going to ex- 
Plain; and methinks 1 have reaſon to re my ſelf that they will give ſatisfaction. 
Bauch was my view, and I uſed my utmoſt endeavours to compaſs it. | 


EXPLICATION:..1 


The obſervation, which has been made, concerning the regular life or good 
morals of ſome perſons who profeſſed no Religion, cannot any ways preju- 
dice the true faith, | SEE 
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have excelled, in the moral goodneſs of their lives, moſt idolaters, are deſired to 
refle& ſeriouſly on the ſeveral conſiderations I am going to fet forth. If they do this, 
their umbrage will entirely vaniſh and diſappear. E 77 
I. The fear and love of the Deity are not the ſole fpring of human actions, there 
being other principles which actuate man. The love of praiſe, the dread of infamy, the 
natural temper, the rewards and puniſhments propoſed by the Magiſtrate, have a ſtrong 
influence on the mind of man, If any one doubts of this, he muſt be ignorant of what 
paſſes in his own mind, and what the uſual courſe of the world may ſet before his eyes 
every inſtant. But it is not poſſible that any perſon ſhould be fo ſtupid as not to know 
this. We therefore may rank, among the uncontroverted truths, what I have aſſerted 
with reſpect to theſe other ſprings of human actions. 
II. The love and fear of the Deity are not always a more active principle than all the 
reſt, - A thirſt after glory, the fear of infamy, of death, or of torments, the hopes. of a 
poſt, act more forcibly on fome men than a deſire of pleaſing God, and the fear of vi- 
_ olating his. commandments. Any perſon, who doubts of this, is unacquainted with part 
of his actions, and knows nothing of what paſſes daily in the world. The world is full 
bf people, who chooſe to commit a fin rather than diſpleaſe a Prince in whoſe power it is 
to make or mar their fortune, Perſons daily ſubſcribe formularies of faith in oppoſition 
to the diftates of their conſcience, to fave their eſtates, or eſcape a priſon, baniſhment, 
diaeath, &c, A military man, who has forſaken all things for the fake of his Religion, 
and ſees himſelf reduced to this dilemma, either of offending God if he takes revenge 
for a blow he had received, or to paſs for a coward in caſe he does not take vengeance, 
is not eafy till he has had farisfaftion for this affront, at the hazard even of killing, or 
of being killed, in a State which will be followed by eternal damnation. It LS 
| | | Pr e 


J. ee who have taken offence at my faying, that ſome Atheiſts and Epicureans 
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probable that any one ſhould be ſb ftupid as not te be acquairirea wicht fyeh ihcidents. 
The following aphoriſm of morality may therefore be ranked among rhe 'uh&edtirroverted 
truths, - #he fear wh love of the Dolly ave not always the Principle 7 impels no frongly 
phe ant ions of ma ind. | 1 8 | "$$$ , 01 | Wo. ey: ALLE , 5 he 
III. This being ſo, we 'ought not to conſider it as a ſcandalous wradok, but rather as 
a thing altogether poſſible, that perſons who profeſs no Religion 19 be more ſtrongly 
impellet towards virtue and good morale, by che ſpring of natural difpolicion, joined o 
the love of praiſe and ſypported by the fear of ſhane; thay other 2 are pelle 
£9 it by the dictates of conſcience. JVC EYLBQ} GOO 013 oY MAE 
IV. It ought to prove a much greater ſtumbling block; when we fee {6 many people, 
though firmly perſuaded-of the traths of Religion, yet immerſed in gut. 
V. It is even more ſarprizmg that the 1d6laters in the heathen wortd ſhould have do Je 
good actions, ihan chat atheiſtical Philoſophers ſhould have led virtuous lives ; for ho 
idolaters ſhould have been impelled naturally to commit” crimes, from the dofrines of 
their own Religion ; they ſhould have believed that, in order for their being imitators of 
the Deity, which is the end and ſubſtance'of Religion, it Was neceſſary for them to be 
knaves, envious, fornicators, adulterers, ſodomites, &. VV 
VI. Whenice it may be concluded that the idolaters, Who led virtuogs lives, were di- 
refted merely by the dictates of reaſon and virtue, or prompted by a thirſt of praiſe, or 
by the natural diſpoſition, or other ſuch prigeiples which may all meet in Atheifts Why 
then ſhould we expect to meet with more virtue among the heathen idolaters, than Among 
perfons who have no religion) e neee e 
VII. Ie muſt be obſerved particularly, that where I ſpeak of the good morals of ſome 
atheiſts, I have not aſcribed any real virtues to them. Their ſobricty, rheir chaſtity, thejr 
probity, their contempt of riches, their zeal for the public good, their inclination to do 
good offices ro their neighbour, were not the effect of the love they had for God, nor 
tended to honour and glorify him. They themſelves were the principle and end of all 
this; ſelflove was the bafis, the boundaries and cauſe of it. They were but ſo many 
ſhining fins, /ptendida peccata, as St. Auſtin obſerved with regard to the beautiful adtiong 
of the heathens. I therefore did not any way prejudice true Religion in any manner, i 
writing as I did concerning ſome atheifts, It ſtill remains true Sat good works canng 
be produced unlefs grounded on true Religion. And of what concern is it to true Reli- 
gion, though the worſhipers of the falſe Gods are not more prudent in their actions than 
thoſe who profeſs no Religion? What advantage would accrue to it, though the Wor- 
fhipers of Jupiter and Saturn trod no leſs in rhe ſteps of petdition than the atheiſts ? 
VIII. Tf thoſe who have taken offence, pretend that a writer cannot apprehend the goo! 
morals of Epicurus, without ſuppoſing that, with refpe& to a good life, it is the ſame 
thing to have no Religion, as to profeſs any Religion whatſoever ; ſuch perſons, I fay, 
did not know the art of drawing conſequences, and were utter ſtrangers to the affair in 
queſtion. I never compared atheifmn with any thing but heatheniſm. True Religion had 
conſequently no concern in this; the queſtion is only about Religions which were intro- 
duced and-fomented by the devil; the queſtion is to examine whether thoſe who profeſſed 
a worſhip, ſo infamous in its origin and progreſs as this, practiſed good morals with 
greater regularity than the atheifts. I take it for granted, as an undoubted and fully de- 
termined point, that there not only is more virtue in true Religion than can be found in 
any other, but that there cannot be any true virtue, nor any fruits of righteouſneſs, out of 
that Religion. To what purpoſe is it then to betray a fear, leſt 1 would offend that true 
Religion? Is it any ways concerned in the cenfure, which may be pafſed on the falſe one ? 
And is there not juſt cauſe to fear, that perſons of good ſenſe will be offended, to ſee a 
tenderneſs ſhewed in favour of a worſhip deteſted by God, and ſet up by the devil, as is 
confe ſſed by all our Doctors of Divinity? _ een 
IX. I could not juſtly have found fault with theſe complaints, had I wrote a romance, 
the characters of which had been virtuous and irreligious; for as I ſhould have painted 
their words and actions at pleaſure, I conſequently might have repreſented them in ſuch a 
light as would have pleaſed the moſt ſcrupulous readers. But my Dictionary is an hiſto- 
rical work; I have no right to repreſent perſons as they ought to have been, bur as thi 
were; I am not allowed to ſuppreſs either their defects or their virtues. ne | 
advance, with regard to the manners of certain atheiſts, ſuch particulars only as are found 
in the authors quoted by me, no perſon has a juſt cauſe to be offended at my conduct. 
To make thoſe who cenſure me ſenſible of this truth I need but aſk them, whether they 
think that the ſuppreſſing of true incidents is conſiſtent with the duty of an Hiſtorian. *' 
am certain-they would never ſubſcribe ſuch a propoſition. | OE CEL? BO Cu MAS 
X. Not but I believe that there are people, who will be ſo ingenuous as to own, that 
a truth ought to be ſuppreſſed by an Hiſtorian, when it may contribute to leſſen the ge- 
teſtation mankind ought to have for atheiſm, and the veneration the ſhould have fof 
Religion in general. But I moſt humbly entreat chem to permit me ſtill to believe, that 
God has no occaſion for theſe artifices of Rhetoric ; and that though this may be al owed 
in a Poem or an Oration, it does not follow that I ought to admit it in an Hiſtgrical 
Dictionary. They will give me leave to obſerve, that it is enough for me to en- 
deavour at the advancement of true Religion; for all that ſhould be done 8 | E 
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ligion in general, would be as ſerviceable to the Religion of the heathens as to that 
of the Chriſtians. | | bn fb 8 9 Kart E eee ei 1 

Xl. I ſhould have been ſo much the more culpable in ſuppreſſing the truths which 

are complained of, in it, abſtracted from my acting againſt the fundamental laws of 

hiſtory ; I ſhould, have ſuppreſſed, ſome particulars; which, in reality, are of vaſt advan- 

22 r tage to the true ſyſtem of grace. I have ſhewn elſewhere (1), that nothing is better adapt- 
Conetes; p. 437, ed to prove the corruption of man's heart, that corruption which is naturally inſur- 
490, 599. and mountable, and which nothing but the Holy Ghoſt can triumph over, than to ſhew that 


the additions to 7; 


thoſe Penſees, ſuch as do not partake of ſupernatural aſſiſtance, are as wicked under the practice of 
pag. 58, 110. 4 Religion, as thoſe who | profeſs: atheiſm. I here add, that nothing can give greater 
pleaſure to the Pelagians, than to aſſert, that the fear of falſe Gods might have prompted 
the heathens to quit the practice of ſome vice; for if the fear of drawing down the 
curſes of heaven upon themſelves might have prevailed with them to abſtain from evi, 
they alſo might be prompted to virtuous actions, from a deſire of ſpiritual rewards, and 
in order to ingratiate themſelves in the favour of heaven; I mean, that they might not 
only have dreaded, but likewiſe have loved the Deity, and be actuated by this good prin- 
ciple. The two ſprings which move mankind are, the fear of puniſhment, and the 
deſire of reward. If he may be moved by the former, he alſo may by the latter; one of 
theſe cannot well be admitted without the other. Ih 855 | Ir 
XII. If ſome perſons, of a more equitable and more intelligent turn of mind than is 
uſually found, ſhould aſſert, as the ſole reaſon of their taking offence, the paſſionate in- 
clination they imagine I may have had, to exhibit to my readers the virtuous lives of 
_ atheiſts, I would entreat ſuch perſons to conſider, that ſuch a - paſſionate inclination, in 
the preſent caſe, is very excuſable, and that it may even be conſidered as proper to edify. 
To underſtand this fully, the reader need but read an epiſode of my treaty on comets, 
The true deſign of this work was to refute, by a theological argument, what is com- 
(2) See the pre- monly ſaid with regard to the preſages concerning comets (2). The neceſſity I was un- 


face to the third 


. der of ſtrengthning this argument, obliged me to draw a parallel between atheiſm and 


heatheniſm; for had not this been done, my proof muſt have been expoſed to an objec- 


tion, which would have made it unfit to evince what it was neceſſary for me to demon- 
ſtrate. I therefore was obliged, either to let that objection go unanſwered, or refute the 
arguments of thoſe who aſſert, that the idolatry of the heathens was not ſo great an evil 
as atheiſm. The whole ſucceſs of the combat depended greatly on this attack ; and 
therefore, according to the rules of diſputation, and by the ſeveral rights which belong 
to an author, it was lawful for, and incumbent on me, to take advantage of whatever 


Logic and Hiſtory were able to furniſh, in order to anſwer this objection. It was there- 


fore not deſignedly, or through , boldneſs, that I-publiſhed particulars, the tendency of 


which was to induce people to believe, that atheiſts are not neceſſarily more diſſolute in 
their morals than the idolaters. The laws of diſputation, and the right which every man 


has to remove the objections to which his argument is expoſed, made it indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary for me to act as I have done. Great clamours have been made againſt this part of 
my work, and endeavours have been uſed to make it be thought dangerous. I therefore 
was obliged to maintain it as far as reaſon and truth would permit, and conſequently no 
perſon ought to take it amiſs if I inform my readers, whenever an opportunity for that 


purpoſe preſents itſelf, that we are informed by hiſtory, that ſuch and ſuch perſons who 


denied the exiſtence of God, or his providence, the ſoul's immortality, did nevertheleſs 
lead a life of virtue. This affectation, which perhaps might juſtly give offence in an- 
other book, ought not to give the leaſt in mine; on the contrary, it may contribute to 
the edification of my readers, as it ſhews that I did not advance a paradox from a prin- 
_ Ciple of vanity ; but a remark which, in reality, is perfectly juſt, and appeared falſe to 
ſuch only as had not examined it. Nothing can make a man more odious, than for him 


raſhly to endeavour to leave the beaten road, merely for the ſake of diſtinguiſhing him-_ 


ſelf ; and if any writers may have become obnoxious on that account, not through their 

own fault, but becauſe the readers were not fully acquainted. with the matter; nothing can 

be of greater emolument than to ſee ſuch authors juſtify themſelves. WES 
XIII. To remove entirely all ſuſpicions of a vicious affectation, I took care to men- 


(3) doin the ee tion, as often as I had an opportunity of doing it, the bad morals of atheiſts. (3). If 


die Boryſthenite, theſe examples are not more numerous, the reaſon was, my wanting materials for 


and that of CRI- that purpoſe, The public knows very well that I deſired to have ſuch examples pointed 


FARE | out to me (4); but no one has taken the pains to do this, and I have not yet been able to (4) See Addition 
make any diſcoveries by my reſearches. I do not pretend to deny, but that, in every uc 


les Cometes, pag · 


country and in all ages, there have been perſons, who, by their diſſolute conduct, and the: 86. See likeviie 


criminal habits they had long indulged in, erazed the explicit belief of the exiſtence *** /? 

of a God; but as hiſtory has not preſerved their names, it is impoſſible to ſpeak of them. (5) 1 
It is probable that, among theſe banditti, and thoſe hired aſſaſſins, who perpetrate ſo eee 
many crimes, ſome of them may be utterly void of Religion; but the contrary is ſtill ber to bave rea 

more probable, ſince, among the great number of criminals diſpatched by the executioner, which this tot 
none are. found atheiſts (g). The Eccleſiaſtics, who prepare them for death, find them perten ae 
always ſufficiently diſpoſed to wiſh for the joys of paradiſe. As for thoſe profane feaſters, ins, nor bare 

who, in the opinion of Father Garaſſe, and of ſeveral other writers, are ſo many down- bed ef u fb 
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right atheiſts, I could not bring them into the liſt ; for the queſtion was not concerning 
thoſe who are called practical atheiſts, perſons who live in no fear of the Deity, but at 
the ſame time do not deny his exiſtence. The queſtion was only about ſpeculative athe- 
iſts, for inſtance, as Diagoras, Vanini, Spinoza, &c. perſons whoſe atheiſm is atteſted 


either by hiſtory or their writings. The queſtion turns only on the morals of that claſs 


of atheiſts ; it is, with regard to ſuch, that I deſired any examples of a vicious life might 
be produced. Had I found any of this kind, I ſhould have mentioned them at large. 
Nothing can be eaſier, than to meet in hiſtory with certain wretches, whoſe actions are 


of fo abominable a caſt, that they almoſt make the reader tremble, but their very impious 


and blaſphemous behaviour is a proof that they believe in the Deity. What follows is a 

natural conſequence of the perpetual doctrine of Divines, that the devil, the moſt wicked 

of all creatures, but at the ſame time who cannot be an atheiſt, is the promoter of all 

the ſins committed by mankind, which being the caſe, the blackeſt wickedneſs of man- 

kind muſt have the characteriſtics of that of the devil, I mean, muſt be joined with a 

perſuaſion of the exiſtence of the Deity. One of the maxims of the Philoſophers confirms © 

this argument (6). | 8 e SM 
XIV. If what I have here ſaid has contributed to the edification of perſons of a tender i«« 


% panncv 


conſcience, ſince it will thereby appear, that the poſition, which, ſtartled them moſt, is al- n 


together conſonant to the moſt orthodox principles, they will be no leſs edified with what 9** # tale, iltud 


I am going to propoſe, that the moſt wicked wretches are not atheiſts, and that the L/ Agel 
S 's Prop 3 | ; 5 a tale. Ariftot. 
greateſt part of the atheiſts, whoſe names have been tranſmitted to us, have been virtuous, 4e. poſer. 


. - . . a 91 2 o . 8 . lib, . * * 

(according to the idea which mankind have of ſuch) is a characteriſtic of the infinite m. 07 Tos 4110 

wiſdom of God, and an occaſion for admiring his providence. It was thought proper Ae id. 2. 
: = » * . . Cc * . 

to ſet bounds to man's corruption, in order that there might be ſocieties upon earth; and x EP 


though it may have indulged only a ſmall number of perſons with a ſanctifying grace, 


it has ſpread univerſally a reſtraining (7) grace, which, like a ſtrong mole, keeps in the (7) 4 Divine 


told me, that this 
expreſſion is em- 


waters of ſin, ſo far as is neceſſary to prevent a general flood, the eruption of which 


would deſtroy all forms of governments, whether monarchical, ariſtocratical, democrati- 2/994, in ſpeak- 


It 1 41 : : x f th bs 
cal, &c. It is commonly ſaid, that the means which God employed to attain this end * Goa, fo 


Vas, to preſerve in the mind of man the ideas of virtue and vice; the ſenſe of a provi- f# es its not per. 


dence which ſuperintends all things, which puniſhes evil actions, and rewards good ones. be cad to Go. 
This notion is found in the ſyſtem of Divinity, and in a vaſt number of other orthodox 1 
books. What is the natural conſequence of this propoſition? That if there are ſome per- 
ſons, whom God does not abandon ſo far, as to permit them to fall into Epicurus's ſyſtem, 
or into that of the atheiſts, they are chiefly thoſe fiery- minded perſons, whoſe cruelty, 
boldneſs, avarice, fury and ambition, might riſe to ſuch heights as ſoon to ruin a coun- 
try of a large extent? Is not this ſaying, that if he abandons certain perſons ſo far as to 
permit their denial, either of, his exiſtence or his providence, they chiefly were perſons 
in whom a natural diſpoſition, education, lively ideas of virtue, a love of glory, or a 
dread of diſhonour, prove a.curb ſtrong enough to keep them within the bounds of their 
duty. - Theſe two conſequences reſult naturally from the theological principle mentioned 
above. Now, as by informing my readers, in ſome parts of this Dictionary, that the 
moſt wicked wretches have profeſſed ſome Religion, and that men, who had none at all, 
have lived conformable to the laws of virtue, I aſſerted nothing but what is conformable 
to theſe two conſequences, there cannot be any longer the leaſt grounds for offence. 

XV. It will be much more natural to conſider the finger of God as operating on this 
occaſion, and the wonderful conduct of his providence. He attains the ſame end by va- 


rious ways. The reſtraining principle, io neceſſary for the preſervation of ſocieties, as 


the Divines teach, exerts its power, in ſome countries, and, on certain perſons, by the curb 


of idolatry ; and, in others, by natural diſpoſition, a livelineſs of the ideas, and an in- | 


clination for virtue. The Greeks, who were an ingenious and ſenſual people, and thereby 


prone to the commiſſion of a horrid ſeries of crimes, ſtood in need of a Religion, which 
ſhould enjoin them the obſervance of a numberleſs multitude of religious: rites. - They 


would have had too much time to employ in evil, had not the multitude of ceremonies, 
| facrifices and oracles, occaſioned them many avocations, and if ſuperſtitious errors had not 


alarmed them. The Scythians, a rude, heavy people, who were no ways luxurious either- 
in dreſs or diet, needed only to deſpiſe pleaſures, or not to know them. Aurum & ar- 
gentum perinde aſpernantur, ac reliqui mortales appetunt. . . . . Hec continentia illis mo- 
rum quoque juſtitiam edidit, nibil alienum concupiſcentibus. QUu1PPE ibidem divitiarum- cu- 
pido eſt, ubi & uſus. Atque utinam reliquis mortalibus ſimilis moderatio & abſtinentia alien 


foret. . . Prorſus ut admirabile videatur, hoc illis naturam dare, quod Græci longa ſapi- 


entium doctrina, præceptiſque philoſophorum conſequi nequeunt (8). i. e. They have gold (8) Juſtine lib. 

« and ſilver in as much contempt, as it is coveted by all the reſt of mankind, . ..,  ** ® 

« This temperance gave riſe to another virtue among them, viz. a love for juſtice, they 

«© not coveting the poſſeſſions of others; and indeed, wherever wealth is found, a thirſt 

« after it will prevail. Happy it were, if the like moderation and forbearance of coveting 

the poſſeſſions of others was ſeen in other nations. . We may look upon it as 
wonderful, that nature ſhould have endowed this people with what the Greeks could 

<« not obtain, notwithſtanding the repeated doctrines of their ſages, and the precepts of 


4 __ their 
| Vol. X. | | | 5 G 


\ N. 


reaſon, 
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ce their philoſophers.” This circumſtance alone 2 cheir government, and kept 
them from injuring one another. Such was the 
contented with his own. Such perſons had no occaſion for the Code or the Digeſts. ©? * 


Juſtitia gentis ingeniis culta, non Jegibus (9). (10) In Perſe, 


Theſe fifteen conſiderations methinks are fufficient to remove the ſtumbling block diverſes ſur bu 


5 Cometes, 


which ſome perſans imagined they (aw in ſome parts of my Dictionary. They might 


furniſh matter for a large work. I contented my felt with propoſing chem tra ently, 1 (1) Se: thepre. 


} 4 f 4 * . fac e thir 


amply upon them in a work Tam engaged to publiſh (1 1) Fee. 


E XP ILICAT ION I. 


The light in which the particulars 1 have conſidered concerning che Manichees 
: ought to be conſidered. 


6 i HOSE who have taken offence at certain particulars J obſerved, in the articles 
where I treated of Manicheiſm, would be entirely inexcuſable, if they grounded 
their aſſertions on my ſaying, that the queſtion concerning the origin of evil cannot be 
accounted for without the utmoſt difficulty ; for this the ancient fathers confeſſed 8 
(1); and there is no orthodox Divine at this day but what would own the ſame thing. 
therefore believe, that it was not this which proved the ſtumbling block; and f 
per ſuaded, that it conſiſted in my afferting, that the objections of the Manichees are CANS. 
unanſwerable, ſo long as they are examined only before the tribunal of reaſon. | 
This muſt neceſſarily give great offence to ſuch perſons, who, from their great zeal to 
apoſtolical truths, are perſuaded that it triumphs over fatſhood on every occafion, what 
arms ſaever it may make uſe of, They take ſo much pleaſure in the reading of a book, 
wherein is ſhewn, that the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation is defeated, whether it be op- 
poſed by the teftimony of the ſenſes, and the principles of Philoſophy, or by the Scrip- 
tures and the tradition of the primitive ages; they take ſo much pleaſure, 1 fay, in 
complete a victory, that they ſoon are perfuaded, that all the _—_ concerning orthq. 
doxy have the like ſucceſs. Charmed with fo pleafing a perſuaſion, they immediately 
take fire when they hear any. perſon affert, that all the articles of the Chriſtian faith, de- 
fended and attacked only by the weapons of Philoſophy, are not always victorious in 
battle ; that fome give way, and are heed to retire into the fortreſſes of Scripture, and 
to beg leave to be armed hereafter in another manner, for that otherwiſe they will not 
enter the lifts. . 3 8 : 
Thoſe who are angry to. fee themſelves thus diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of a fancied 
complete triumph, fear moreover, that ſhould they acknowledge a fort of inferiority, 
Religion would thereby be expoſed to a total defeat, at leaſt that its certainty would be 
greatly leſſened, and the cauſe of the enemies to the Goſpel be promoted. 

An offence. grounded on theſe notions, is accompanied with two, favourable circumſtan- 
ces; firſt, its ariſing, from a good principle, and ſecondly, that it may eaſily be re- 
moved. It owes its birth to the love of truth; and we need but weigh the characteriſtics 
of the Goſpel.truths, to free our ſelves from all theſe uneaſineſſes. For it will appear, 
that fo far from being the property of thoſe truths to ſquare with Philoſophy, they, on 


the contrary are, from their own nature, incompatible with its dictates (2), (.) This muſt be 
As the myſteries The Proteſtants and Roman Catholics quarre} about a vaſt number of religious points, ä 
of the Oer dere but they agree in the following, that the Goſpel myſteries are above reaſon. Some Di- woche in which 
objections of un- vines have even confeſſed, that the myſteries denied by the Socinians are a 
* Abe E will not take advantage of this conceſſion, it being ſufficient for my purpoſe, that it is muſt be confel- 
be anſwered by 5 | <6 | ? . , \ fed, that the mo- 

univerſally. acknowledged that they are above reaſon, for it reſults neceſfarily from thence, 1 jrewegr. of | 
that it is impoſſible to ſolve the difficulties raiſed by Philoſophers, and conſęquently that Chritt Jeſus may | 


be eaſily recon- 


gainſt reaſon. myſteries are 


a controverſy, in which reaſon only is employed, will always prove diſadvantageous to 


ciled with the 


Divines; and that theſe will be forced to give ground, and to take ſhelter under rhe canon lis of rature- 


of ſupernatural light. | 
It is plain that reaſon can never-attain to what is above it; but if it could furniſh an- 
ſers to the objections, which oppoſe the doctrine of the trinity, and that of the hypo- 
ſtatic union, it conſequently would reach thoſe two myſteries; it would ſuhject, turn and 
wind them, even to the comparing them with its firſt principles, or ſuch aphoriſms as 
ariſe from common motions, and till it had at laſt concluded, that they agree with reaſan. 
It therefore would exert itſelf beyond its ſtrength, and would ſoar above the bounds ſet 
to its limits, which is a-downright contradiction. It therefore is not able to find out an- 
Wers to. its own. objections, and conſequently they remain victorious ſo long as we. 
haue not recourſe. to the authority of God, and the neceſſity of ſubjectipg the under 

ſanding to faitb. 125 12 , | | co AID be e 
Jo make. this ftil} clearer. If ſome doctrines are above reaſon, they, are out of its 
reach. If they are out of: its reach, it cannot riſe to them, If it cannot rife. to them, it 
cannot. comprehend them. If it cannot comprehend them, it cannot diſcover any idea 
or. principle that can afford ſolutions, and conſequently the objections it ſhall haye raiſed 
| 1 
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of their minds, that every man was (9) Juſtin, ll. 
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"ical coptrover- Certain definitions; that they admit the laws of ſyllogiſms, and the charaRteriftics by 
ſy. That it is 


u cn end, Poſition is mediately or immediately conſiſtent to the principles agteed upon, if the pre- 
*benthe contro» mifſes of a proof are juſt 3 if the conſequence is juſtly drawn ; whether the ſyllogiſm has 
yen. four terms; whether any maxim contained in the chapter de oppofitis, or ph 
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will be manfwerable 3 or, which amounts to the fame, they will be anſwered only by 
ſome diſtinction, as obſcure as the poſition itſelf that was attacked. Now it is very cer- 
tain, that an objection which is grounded on very ckar notions, mam equally victori- 
ous, whether they remain unanſwered, or ſuch an anfwer is made to them as is wholly 
incomprehenſible. Can the match be equal, between one man who objects to another 
fuch things as they both comprehend very clearly, and when the latter can defend himſelf 


| only by anſwers which are wholly unintelligible to both 
Tus ſcope or n all 


philoſophical controverſies it is ſuppoſed, that the contending parties agree upon 


which falſe reaſoning is known. After this, the whole conſiſts in examining, whether a 


as elenchis, 
Sc. has been contradicted ; the victory is won, either by ſhewing that the ſubject 
in diſpute has no connexion with the principles agreed upon, or by reducing the re- 
ſpondent to an abſurdity. Now he may be reduced to this, either by _— that the 
conſequences of his poſition are contradictory, or that he is forced to anſwer ſuch things 
as are wholly unintelligible. The aim of ſuch kind of diſputes is, to clear up obſcuri- 
ties, and to make evidence ſhine forth; and hence it is the awditors judge, that, during 
the courſe of a diſputation, victory declares itſelf more or leſs, for the opponent of re- 
ſpondent, as there is more or leſs perſpicuity in the propoſitions of one of the diſputants, 
than in that of the other; and, at laſt, they are of opinion, that it declares fully againſt 
that combatant, whoſe anſwers are unintelligible, and who acknowledges them to be ſuch. 
He then is condemned by the laws which decree victory; and even when he cannot be 
purſued into the cloud he has ſpread round himſelf, and which forms a kind of abyſs be- 
tween himſelf and his antagoniſts, he is ſuppoſed to be entirely defeated, and is com- 
pared to an army, which, having loſt the victory, eſcapes the purſuit of the victor, by 
night's coming on. 1 5 | | | 
The concluſion we ought to draw from hence is, that as the myſteries of the Goſpel 
are of a ſupernatural kind, they cannot, nor ought to be ſubjected to the laws of reaſon. 
They were not made to ſtand the teſt of philoſophical diſputations, and the greatneſs, the 
ſublimity of them, does not permit them to undergo that crial, It would be unnatural 
for them to come off victorious in ſuch a combat; their eſſential characteriſtic is tb be the 
object of faith and not of knowledge. They would no longer be myſteries, if reaſon 
could ſolve all the difficulties in which they are involved; and therefore, inſtead of being 
ſurprized at any one for confeſſing, that Philoſophy is able to attack them, but not re- 
pulſe the attack, people ought to be offended at any who ſhould aſſert the contrary (3)- (3) Obſerve that 
If thoſe perſons, whoſe ſcruples I endeavour to remove, do not yield to theſe conſidera- to blame org 
tions, (ſome particulars of which may perings be too abſtracted for them) I muſt en- who ego ain 
treat them to have recourſe to reflection which are better adapted to the er of Every myteries with 
one, and to ſtudy a little the genius which is obſerved to prevail in the New Teſtament, Philolphy ; hey 
and in the miſſion of the Apoſtles. 3 by good motives, 
a xrrizxc- A temper, fond of diſputing, is what ſeems to be leaſt approved under the Goſpel diſ- nber blen. 
manner on the Penſation. The firſt thing Chriſt ordains is faith and ſubmiſſion. This is commonly the of Goa, may © 
Chriſt, the A. firſt precept himſelf and his Apoſtles enjoin, Follow me (4), believe, and thou ſhalt be fometimes be 
pottes, and anci- be ſ@Ved (5). Now this faith he required was nor obtained by a train of philoſophical 
ſerved in teach- ENQuiries, and a long ſeries of arguments; it was a gift of God, a pure grace of the ny ok 
Holy Ghoſt, and which commonly defcended only on ignorant perſons (6). It even did | 5 
not ariſe in the Apoſtles, from their reflections on the holineſs of Chriſt's life, and the () Ac. xv. 31. 
excellency of his doctrine and of his miracles. God himfelf was obliged to reveal to | 
them, that he whoſe diſciples they were was his eternal ſon (7); If Chrift and his Apo- (0 Matth. xi. 
ſtles deſcended fometimes to reaſoning, they had not recourſe to reaſon for their probs, 
but to the books of the Prophets, and to miracles; and if St. Paul employed, at any (7) id. xvi. 15. 
time, ſome argument ad hominem, againft the Gentiles, he did not inſiſt upon it much. 
His method was entirely different from that of the Philoſophers. Theſe boaſt their hav- 
ing ſuch evident principles, and a fyſtem ſo conſiſtent, that they were never afraid of 
meeting with ary obſtacles to perſuaſion, except the ſtupidity of their auditors, of the 
artful malice of their rivals; and they offer to give the reaſons of their doctrine to all (8) 1 cor. xii. 
men, and to aſſert it in oppoſition to all gainſayers. St. Paul, on the contrary, owns that 
his doctrine is obfeure ; that he knows it but imperfectiy (8); and that no par of it can 
be underftood, except God commuticates a ſpiritual diſcernment, without which it muſt 
be conſidered as foolifhnefs (9). He acknowledges (to), that moft perſons whom the 
Apoſtle converted were of mean condition and ignorant. He does not challenge Philo- (. 1) cog, is. 3. 
ſophers to difpure with him; but exhorts the faithful co beware very carefully of Pllilo- () 1 Tin. . 
fophy (rt), and ſhun the conteſts of that feience, which had deſtroyed the faith of fome 20, 31. 
perſons (12). APE | 1 1 ., (73) See the paſ- 
The ancient fathers were governed by the ſame frame of mind; they required an itn- Ber from the 
mediate ſybmiffon to the authority of God, ard conſidered the diſputes between Philo- Mr. 4e Laur 


Mr. de Launoi 
ſophers as one of the greateſt obſtacles which could come into the way of true faith (13). en collefted ch. 


The Philoſopher Celſus laughed at the behaviour of the Chriſtians, po refuſing, ſays 33 * 


y be prompted 


ing. 


(9) Ibid. ii. 14. 
(10) Ibid. i. 26. 
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ſelves with ſaying, Do not examine; only believe; or, your faith will fave you. An 


An ILLUSTRATION upon 


he (14), to hear your reaſons, or give you any with regard to their own belief, content them- (14) * thn 


; , chap. 2. pag. & 
they take it for a maxim, that the wiſdom of the world is an evil. . . . If they confine them-  Buuhereay', 


ſelves, as uſual, to their Do not examine; only believe; they ought at leaſt to tell me what I 

thoſe things are which they would have me believe (15). But ſee what anſwer 1s made (#52 Ibid. pag, ) 
him (16). If it were poſſible for all men, neglecting all worldly affairs, to apply (16) bid. far.; 
ce themſelves to ſtudy and meditation, no other way need be ſought to make them em- 

ce brace the Chriſtian Religion, For not to fay any thing at which others may take of- 


„ fence, as much accuracy will be found therein as in any thing elſe, either in the ex- a 
„ amining of its doctrines (17), or the explaining the enigmatical expreſſions uſed by its (17) This muſt 


be underſtood 8 


« Prophets, or the meaning of the parables in its Goſpels, and in a multitude of other not with regarat 


. — 0 - o h 3 
« things, which came to paſs, or were ſymbolically ordained. But ſince the neceſſary 17 Provite of 


« duties, &c. of this life, and the weakneſs of man will permit only a very few perſons phyſics, mention. 


« to apply themſelves to ſtudy, what method could have been found out better adapted 090 (8 preſent. 


explication i 

&« to the advantage of all the reſt of the world, than that which Chriſt would have em- — rs * 
e ployed for the converſion of mankind? I would fain be told, with regard to the vaſt _ Fathers gig 

ployed fo | h © Bs 
&« number of thoſe who believe, and who by that means eſcaped from the quagmire of deAtrine of the 
vice into which they before were plunged, which is moſt profitable to them, to have of the mor,” 
* thus improved and changed their manners and way of life, by believing, without en- on by thoſe rule) 
« quiring into the matter, that puniſhments are allotted to ſin, and reward to good ac- * Feet 
„tions; or to ſuſpend their converſion, till ſuch time as they not only believed, but had rand pre the 
carefully examined the foundation of theſe doctrines. It is certain that, in following this ute: Ne 
method, very few would have proceeded ſo far as their bare faith carries them, bur that gate to x 
«© moſt perſons would continue in their ſtate of corruption. . . . But ſince ſo much noiſe lpel myſtery. 
« is made about this manner of believing without any previous examination, we muſt 
ce farther tell them, that as for us who obſerve the utility which accrues from thence to 


<« the greateſt number, we will be ſo frank as to own, that we recommend it to ſuch as 


have not ſtrength of mind ſufficient to forſake all things, to apply themſelves entirely 


ce to the ſearch after truth (18) 4 5 1 28 : 
The following paſſage of St. Paul, Ve walk by faith and not by fight (19), would cap. 2. pay. 6. 

alone ſufficiently convince us, that, in a conteſt between two Philoſophers, no advantage ” 

can be gained by a man who ſhould endeavour, either to prove the myſteries of the Chri- (79) Cor: . 


ſtian Religion, or to ſtand upon the defenſive. For the faith of a Chriſtian and the 


ſcience of a Philoſopher differ in this; this faith produces an entire certainty, but its ob- 


ject remains for ever unevident; but ſcience, on the contrary, produces at one and the 


ſame time the evidence of the object, and an entire certainty of the perſuaſion. If a 
Chriſtian ſhould therefore attempt to aſſert, in oppoſition to a Philoſopher, the myſtery 


of the Trinity, he would oppoſe an unevident object to evident objections. Would not 


this be fighting with one's eyes ſhut, and hands tied, and contending with a man who is 


at liberty to make uſe of all his faculties ? But if the Chriſtian was able to ſolve all the ob- 


jections raiſed by the Philoſopher, by employing only the light of natural reaſon, it would 
not be true, as St. Paul affirms, that we walk by faith and not by fight. Science or 
knowledge, not divine faith, would be the Chriſtian's portion. b | | 

Can any perſon take offence at this acknowledgment of a truth, which is a natural con- 


ſequence of the ſpirit of the Goſpel, and St. Paul's doctrine ? 


MaxIlms com- 


mon to the Ro- 


miſn and Proteſt- 
ant Divines. 


If theſe reflections, on the conduct of the primitive ages, do not make impreſſion 
enough; if, I ſay, ſuch objects viewed at a diſtance do not ſtrike ſufficiently, I beg my 


readers would take the pains to examine the maxims of the modern Divines. The Ro- 


man Catholics and Proteſtants agree in aſſerting, that reaſon muſt be rejected, when 
judgment is to be pronounced concerning myſteries ; which amounts to this, that the fol- 
lowing conceſſion muſt never be made, viz. that if the literal ſenſe of a paſſage of Scrip- 


ture contains ſome inconceivable doctrines, ſuch as are combated by the moſt evident 


maxims of Logic and Metaphyſics, it ſhall be declared falſe ; and that reaſon, philoſo- 
phy, and the light of nature, ſhall be the rule laid down, in order for the making choice 


of a certain interpretation of the Scripture preferable to any other. They not only ſay, 
that all ſuch perſons ought to be rejected, who ſtipulate ſuch a circumſtance, as a preli- 
minary condition of the diſpute 3 but likewiſe declare, that theſe are perſons who tread a 
path, which muſt neceſſarily lead to ſcepticiſm, deiſm, or atheiſm z ſo that the moſt ne- 
ceſſary barrier for any perſon to maintain and preſerve the Religion of Chriſt Jeſus, is 
the putting himſelf under an obligation to ſubmit to the authority of God, and humbly 
to believe the myſteries which he has been pleaſed to reveal to us, how inconceivable ſo- 
ever they may be, and how impoſſible ſoever they may appear to our reaſon. 

One would conclude, that the Roman Catholics and Lutherans ought to inſiſt more 
ſtrongly on this principle than the Calviniſts, the doctrine of the real preſence ſtanding in 
particular need of it ; nevertheleſs, the Calviniſts are as jealous , of this poſition as the 


Others, and urge it as zealouſly in oppoſition to the Socinians ; and the inſtant they per- 


+ herely, 


ceive any of their Divines leave this common road, to give reaſon the greater play, they 


refute them ſtrongly, and bring them under a ſuppoſition of favouring. the Socinian 
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It would be very eaſy for me to collect proofs of all that has been aſſerted above, but 
it would be a very needleſs labour; for thoſe, who are ever ſo little converſant in books 
of controverſy, know, that the Roman Catholics are perpetually exhorting mankind to 
captivate their reaſon and underſtandings ; and that the Calviniſt Miniſters aſcribe, to the 
refuſal of making ſuch a ſubmiſſion or ſacrifice, the impieties of the Socinians. The dif- | 
putes in the Univerſity of Franeker, which the Sovereign was obliged to ſilence (20), (20) In 1687. 
and thoſe of two French Miniſters (21), to which the Walloon Synod (22) put an end, pave fen, in tb. 


ave ſeen, in the 


made ſo much noiſe, and happened ſo lately, that I have no occaſion to produce quota- Y eehte Uni 


[ 1 | : PP , rſelle, 4 
tions to prove it. I ſhall only obſerve, that one of the two Clergymen in queſtion main- verſelle, the ex 


tracts of man 


tained, as the univerſal doctrine of the Church, and particularly of Calvin and the Calvi- books publiſhed 


1 e eee abu! | ] 12 
niſts, that the ground work of faith is neither the evidence of the objects, nor the evi- 1 


cerning this con- 


dence of the revelation; and that the Holy Ghoſt gains our aſſent with reſpect to the "overly. 


myſteries of the Goſpel, without ſnewing us evidently what we believe, either the divi- (21) Meſlicurs 
nity of the Scriptures, or the true ſenſe of ſuch and ſuch paſſages. He was acknow- 13 I 
ledged to be orthodox, and his antagoniſt likewiſe 3 but this is no proof againſt me, he 
owning, that faith is unevident w_ regard to the object, and that the evidence which (22) In Sept- 
accompanies it, with reſpect to revelation, is an effect of grace. He confequently is one 

of thoſe perſons, who ſay that myſteries are not under the juriſdiction of reaſon, and that 

reaſon, or the light of philoſophy, is not the rule to be conſulted in diſputing on this 
ſubject. . = _ 

Now if all ſuch Divines as are orthodox with reſpect to the myſtery of the Trinity, 

and that of the hypoſtatic union, both Roman Catholics and Proteſtants, unanimouſly 

reject the deciſion of reaſon, it is a plain indication, that they think it incapable of furniſh- 

ing proofs or ſolutions, in the diſputes on thoſe myſteries ; for when the exiſtence of the 

Deity is the ſubject diſputed upon, they deſire nothing better than to diſpute by the light 

of reaſon, and that becauſe this furniſhes weapons to attack as well as repulſe the enemy, 

and to gain a complete victory over him. The reaſon therefore why they act in a quite 

different manner with regard to the doctrine of the Trinity, the Incarnation, &c. is, their 


being ſenſible, that the principles of Philoſophy cannot do any ſervice, and may be of 


Tux anſwer to 


ſome objections, 


great prejudice on this occaſion. If juſtice and prudence permit the excepting againſt 
a judge, it is only in caſes of inability and partiality. The more zealous a man is for 
his cauſe, the leſs negligent he is of his advantages; and if ſuch a perſon has a true ſenſe © 
of his own intereſt, he never excepts againſt well-meaning perſons. 14 602 
From all this I conclude, that nothing can be eaſier than to ſatisfy all ſuch as have been 


* offended at my conceſſion; for I need but entreat them to obſerve, that if they will take 
the firſt of which : | „ eee : 3 
is that too great Offence at it, they muſt complain that all orthodox Divines give them offence, There is 


advantage is giv- 1 7 5 . 
aden che herctie no medium on this occaſion 3 they mult approve of what I ſaid, or no 


and infidels, by 


confeſſing that it 
ie impoſſible to 


anſwer the ob 


jections which 
Philoſophy fur- 


tion to the my- 


Ol t approve of what 
is aſſerted by ſuch Divines as moſt oppoſe the Socinian hereſies. 3 2-1 


Should it be objected, that people had juſt reaſon to be offended at my conceſſion, as 
it gives too great advantage to unbelievers, to admit that their objections againſt our my- 
ſteries cannot be refuted philoſophically, I anſwer two things; I. That perſons muſt then 


 niſhes, in oppoſi- take offence, not only at what I may have advanced on this head, but likewiſe at thoſe 


33 particulars, which the moſt orthodox Divines have publiſhed concerning it. II. That this 


Teſtament». 


is not allowing unbelievers any advantages they may juſtly boaſt of, as they might do, if 
our preachers imitated thoſe Philoſophers, who give public notice, in print, that they are 
ready to maintain, againſt all opponents, ſuch and ſuch propoſitions ; and that, on ſuch 
a day, at ſuch an hour, and in ſuch a place, they will exhibit ſuch proofs of this as will 
be as clear as the ſun. If one of the Apoſtles, St. Paul for inſtance, when among the 
Athenians, had beſought the Areopagus to permit him to enter the lifts againſt all Philo- 


ſophers ; had he offered to maintain a diſputation upon the three Perſons who are but one 


God; on the hypoſtatic union of the divine nature, and of the human nature in Jeſus 
Chriſt ; and if, before he began the diſputation, he had acknowledged the truth of the 
rules laid down by Ariſtotle in his Logic, whether with regard to the terms of oppoſition,” 
or the characteriſtics of the premiſſes of a demonſtrative ſyllogiſm &c. laſtly, if after 
theſe preliminaries were well ſettled, he had anſwered, that our reaſon is too weak to aſ- 
cend to the knowledge of the myſteries, in oppoſition to which objections were propoſed 
to him; in ſuch a caſe he would have ſuffered as much ſhame as it is poſſible for a de- 
feated opponent to meet with. The Athenian Philoſophers muſt have gained a complete 


victory; for he would have been judged and condemned agreeably to the maxims, the 


truth of which he had acknowledged before. But had the Philoſophers employed (thoſe 


maxims in attacking him, after he had informed them of the foundation of his faith, he 
might have oppoſed the following barrier to them, that his doctrines were not within the 
cognizance of reaſon; that they had been revealed by heaven, and that mankind muſt 
believe them, though they could not comprehend them. The diſputation, in order for 
its being carried on in a regular manner, muſt not have turned upon the following que- 


ſtion, whether theſe doctrines were repugnant to the rules of Logie and Metaphyſics; 
but on the queſtion, whether they had been revealed by heaven. It would have been 
impoſſible for St. Paul to have been defeated, except it could have been proved to him, 
that God did not require thoſe things to be believed. eg. hos 
Vo... X. 3 H 
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Tu x ſecond ob- 
jection is, that 
anſwers have 


objections of the 
P biloſophers. 


An ILLUSTRATION upon 


Hence it appears how imaginary the pretended triumph of the unbelievers is; for out 

Divines do not boaſt their being able to prove the Trinity and Incarnation by philoſophi- 

cal arguments; they admitting only the word of God as the baſis and foundation of the 

proofs and ſolutions. This is their fortreſs and their place of arms. It is enough for 

them to defend it, and to ward off all the thruſts of an heretic, who goes upon the fame 
principles as they, concerning the authority of the Scriptures. It is of no conſequence to 

them, though the enemy ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of the reſt, this being a country they had 
abandoned voluntarily. It is no conquelt to ſeize upon a place which no one intended to 

keep. Facile erat vincere non repugnantes (23). 1.e. lt was eaſy to conquer perſons (23) Cicero, 
e who made no oppoſition.” = LEN apa go 
In order that even ſuch perſons, as may have no other book in reading this, may be w. 245. C. 
aſſured that this is not a random aſſertion, I will here put the matter out of all diſpute. | 
I will here cite the teſtimony of two famous writers (24), the one a Prieſt, and the other (24) Medicus 
a Calviniſt Miniſter, both perfectly orthodox on the articles of the Trinity, the Incarna- Cine, 25 
tion, Chriſt's ſatisfaction, and on ſome other myſleries. This conduct (25) is no ways 


« the Chriſtian Religion. If this Religion declared to mankind, that it propoſed to 5 


| A : ' : , | 17 50 number of argu- 
<« them a faith free from all difficulties ; that nothing which has the leaſt ſhew of probability _ which 
in 1ome Gr+ 
| * : ; f priaing particu. 
ee bliſhes the truths taught by it, are ſo very clear, that they prevail over and force the „ e 
&« incredulity and reſiſtance of all ſorts of perſons, how prejudiced ſoever they may be; &, 


<« in this caſe people might juſtly pretend to overthrow its doctrines, by thus collecting 


« kind(26).” As Mr. Claude objected nothing to this paſſage of Nicolle, we muſt ſup- nl forge 
poſe he approved it; for had he met with any thing in it which he thought worthy of F, pag. m. 92, 
cenſure, it was abſolutely incumbent on him to criticize it, when he refuted the book 93: 
concerning the perpetuity of the faith. | | 


us now examine whether any juſt offence could be taken, upon pretence that the | 
philoſophical objections againſt the doctrines of the Trinity, &c. do not ſilence the Di- 


deen found to the vinity Profeſſors; and that in their frequently repeated public diſputations on theſe points, 


they ſolve all the difficulties that can be propoſed to them : I muſt entreat thoſe who. ſhall 
urge this, to conſider two things; firſt, that their objection cannot be of any force againſt 


me, but it will be the ſame againſt ſuch Divines as acknowledge that the great mytteries 


of the Goſpel cannot be explained by the light of: nature. The ſecond thing is, that the 
Proteſtants cannot, make uſe bf this objection; for it proves too much, ſince it proves 
that the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation is not liable to be attacked in an unanſwerable 
manner, philoſophically ſpeaking. All the Roman Catholics teach, that a body may be 
in ſeveral places at one and the ſame time. The Thomiſts contenting themſelves with 
what is neceſſary, have not dared to aſſert that it may be ſo circumſcriptively, but, at moſt, 
as Jeſus Chriſt is, under the ſacramental kinds. The reſt of the ſchoolmen, and parti- 


cularly the Jeſuits, have been much bolder, they aſſerting the circumſcriptive replication 


(27), in which they argued more conſiſtently than the Thomiſts; for if the reaſons, urged (27) This name 


againſt this replication were valid, it would be impoſſible to maintain the definitive replication. gie in ihe 
(28). Divines are not the only ſet of people who teach the replication, it being likewiſe pofition of ore 


taught in all ſyſtems of Philoſophy ; and is, at this time, one of the poſitions ordered to rg rw 


be maintained by the ſtudents in phyſics. All objections poſſible are diſcuſſed in ſuch place, withou: 3 
books of the School-Divines as treat of the Sacrament of the Euchariſt ; and in the fijmenton. 


dimenſions. 


ſtems of Philoſophy, in the places where the queſtions de loco are explained. None of 


theſe objections remain unanſwered. But does this hinder the Proteſtants from perſiſting [003 This 17 4 
to maintain, that the poſition of a body in ſeveral places, at the ſame, is involved” in a poftion 


poſition of a body, 


thouſand contradictions, and abſolutely impoſſible ? Nothing therefore can be concluded in feveral place 
in favour of an opinion, from the: poſſibility of oppoſing ſome diſtinction or - ſchool it a penetrai 
term, to whatever the moſt ſubtle; adverſaries can poſſibly object (29). The making an on of dimenſions 
anſwer is not all; a ſolution muſk be given that may raiſe ſome idea, and be exempt from (29) 2 
the petitio principii, and which ſhews that the objection is built on foundations that have id bone, in be 
no connexion with common ſenſe; Here are three characteriſtics or requiſites, which are not remark [6] - 
long in the anſwers made by the ſchoolmen to the objections which attack the doctrine El EA TES 

of tranſubſtantiation. Accordingly. their laſt and chief refuge is to ſay, that God's om- with hold 1 
nipotence ſupplies what reaſon cannot comprehend, and that it is our duty to captivate our ich tele t 
underſtandings, and make our knowledge ſubqit to the authority of the Church the diviſbiliy® 
They have not been leſs ſagacious nor leſs fruitful, either in ſtarting difficulties, or in 
inventing anſwers with reſpect ta the Trinity, as well as to Tranſubſtantiation, But the 

Socinians are as, much diflatisfied with. theſe two ſorts of anſwers, as the Calviniſts with 

thoſe which relate ta the ſecond of theſe two doctrines. Both of them, ſay the Socinians, 

are wanting 1n the three characteriſtics taken notice of above ; they ſuppoſe. the ching in 

queſtion ; they are as obſcure, or more ſo, than even the contrary doctrine which a the 
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one objection to another, they had been addreſſed in the following terms; We do not " go 


We yet attempt to aſcend to his throne and lay hands on his crown. We aſpire to the ſt: 


_ «<<. ſtotle's Philoſophy (33).“ 


another; but it is pretended that he ſet up Tritheiſm, and his doctrine was not permitted 
: | 1 | | 


the MANICHEES. 


ſubject of the controverſy ; they are ſo inconceivable, that it is impoſſible to refute them 
It is a diſpute, in which the dafkneſs of the night forces the combatants to ſeparate ; for 
if the reſpondent clouds himſelf with ſuch a diſtinction as is utterly incomprehenſible, 
the opponent muſt be neceſſarily obliged either to retire, or halt, he not ſeeing where he 
can ſtrike a blow. No man ſhoots an arrow, when he has not the ſmalleſt glimpſe of 
light to make him gueſs where the mark is, and as the higheſt degree of evidence has 
this property, that it cannot be proved; ſo the loweſt degree of unevidence has this pe- 
culiar to it, that it cannot be combated. So that no conſequence can be drawn in favour 


of a doctrine, becauſe that ſuch opponents, as are belt provided with philoſophical wea- 


pons, meet at laſt with an intrenchment of diſtinctions, which is covered with ſo thick a 
cloud, that they are obliged to ſtop. | 5 e 
Many perſons, both of the Romiſh and Proteſtant Communions, are diſſatisfied with 
the explications of the ſchoolmen, and judge that theſe have perplexed, rather than clear - 
ed, the myſteries of Religion. Some Proteſtant Divines wiſh that the words of Scrip- 
ture had been kept to, and that the Doctors had comprehended, in five or ſix lines, all 
particulars relating to the Trinity; and that, inſtead of following the combatants from 


poſe this to you, as a thing for you to comprehend, but as a thing that is to be the objett of 
your belief. In caſe you cannot believe it, beg God's grace that you may. If your prayers 
do not avail, your evil is incurable. Our diſtinftions and ſubtleties would . make you 
more inflexible , and you would be for ever complaining, that an obſcure doftrine is explained 
by another more obſcure; obſcurum per obſcurius. It is very probable if that this myſtery 
was propoſed in few words, agreeably to the ſimplicity of the Scriptures, it would ſhock 
reaſon infinitely leſs, than it does in the huge detail of interpretations or explications, 
with which it is clouded over in the Commentaries of Thomas Aquinas. Several Ro- 
man Catholics would vent, very cordially, if they durſt, the ſame things againſt the 


| ſubtleties of the ſchoolmen, as Abbe Faydit publiſhed againſt them; but though they had 


not the courage to print, as he did, a very ſtrong invective on this matter, they yet chink _ 
as he does. See the margin (320). | „ (39) To know | 
Balzac gives us ſome excellent particulars in the fifth Diſcourſe of Socrate Chretien (31), m iL 


dilemma, to which 


of which the following, is an extract. Such of the tranſlators out of one language into Abbé Faydir re- 


« another, as have the greateſt reputation, have taken rivers for mountains, and men men, un nber 
cc fe 


for cities. Your Divines have made no leſs miſtakes. Human reaſon commits, if conſult the 8u- | 
e this be poſſible, more unaccountable errors, when it treats of divine things, But be- deasourel ts an- 


deavoured to an- 


ing ſo very ſhort- ſighted and weak, it ought to be cautious, and conſider its own ſuer him ; or 


<« ſtrength. It ought to be more diſcreet and reſerved. There may be an exceſs in the 8 
» 


deſiring to learn and make enquiry into things. The knowing too much news is a Mr. de Beauval 


x - . AS i » xy * e 3 9 Bins h : "ks 
« vice, which has been condemned by the ancient moraliſts, and is not omitted in Theo- aufder, in the. 


| 11 anſwer, in the 
ce phraſtus's characters. And if what has been aſſerted in times of old be true, THaT Hy 5 
« NO MAN OUGHT TO BE CURIOUS AND INQUISITIVE IN A FOREIGN COUNTRY 3 Learned, for May 
«© how bold, how flagrantly audacious muſt it be for a citizen of this ſublunary ſphere, 1699, pag. 214, 
de for an inhabitant of this earth, to pry ſo aſſiduouſſy into things of a ſuperior nature, into 

„the affairs of heaven? Is any country more foreign, with regard to man, than this? (31) Itisintitles, 
< Ts he leſs acquainted with any kingdom? Is there any country he is a greater ſtranger eee 
<« to, and with which he maintains leſs correſpondence ? It is our duty to ſhew ſo much re- e de la Reli- 
<« verence to the majeſty which conceals itſelf, as not to attempt to remove the vail,““ | 
„ which keeps it from our ſight, and not ſearch for it with ſo much diligence and ea- 


«« gerneſs. t us ſtop at its outworks and ramparts, and not purſue it ſo far as its for- 


* 


c treſs and its intrenchments; let us adore the vails and clouds, which are between it and 


« us. Since it inhabits an inacceſſible light, let us no more make any 4 aj on the 
ce place of its reſidence ; let us not endeavour to enſnare it, by the ſubtlety of our que- 
4e ſtions, or force it by the violence of our arguments. If we value the preſervation of 
our ſight, if life be dear to us, let us fly that formidable preſence, that fatal light, that 


« light which dazzles the angels, and kills man (32). . . . Though at an immeaſurable 9 
„ diſtance from him, and confined in the loweſt part of the Univerſe created by him, 


pag. m. 57, & 


4 ſtricteſt confidence, and the utmoſt familiarity with him. We, at leaſt, pretend to ſee 
« him with our bodily eyes, and to comprehend him with an underſtanding. or mind 
% immerſed in blood and buried in matter. We undertake to diſcourſe on his nature and 
« eſſence, and to give an account of his conduct and deſigns, with the jargon of Ari- 
—_— ah | | 3 133) Ibid. pag; 
Balzac levels this diſcourſe at the Spaniſh ſchoolmen in particular; but there is no ſub- 62,63 
ject, for which they more juſtly deſerve this cenſure, than for the explications they give 
of the myſtery of the Trinity; ſo little reaſon there is to conclude, that they have ſuc- 
ceeded, upon pretence that they have invented anſwers to the objections. © 
But, to be impartial to every one, I muſt obſerve that ſuch as engage in diſputes with 
the Socinians, and ſtrike into new paths, ſeldom fail of loſing their way. This was ſeen 
in England five or ſix ny ſince (34). A famous Divine imagining he could not refute, (34) 1 write evis 
by the hypotheſis of the ſchoolmen, ſome pieces the Unitarians had publiſhed, hit upon N. 2701. 


to 


yoo An I}LUSTRATION upon 


to take root. Hence we may infer, that it is impoſſible to refute the philoſophical ob- 
jections of the Socinians; and that fince they acknowledge the Scriptures, they ought to 
be immediately attacked by it. This is the weak part of their defence, the other is its 
frong nds... 1 87 | 335 
How defirous ſoever I àm to be conciſe, I muſt obſerve the manner, in which the ob- 


(35) wr — jections of a famous Atheiſt (35) were refuted ſome years ſince by an able Divine, who 
mot, Earl of Ro- 


cheter born in has been many years Biſhop ot Saliſbury, and who made a convert of the Gentleman ih 
April 1638, and'queſtion. The Biſhop has given us the conferences he had with this Gentleman; and we 


aied a penitent in 


7630 penitent in. therein find, among other particulars, that in anſwering the difficulties concerning the 


ernten b myſteries of the Goſpel, he made uſe only of this argument, that the incomprehenſibility (36) Some paf- 
Cart and inge- Of a doctrine is not a juſt reaſon for rejecting it, ſince there are, in nature, a great many H Ly: 
nious writings, ery certain things, which it is impoſſible for us to comprehend. He quotes ſome of Fobn Borl of Ra 
' atheifts who live theſe, and particularly the union between ſoul and body. It had been objected to Dr. 1 A 
— to their Burnet, that it is not in the power of man to believe what he cannot comprehend ; and 1680, | 
lag imer in that to believe myſterious doctrines, was only giving the Prieſts a better opportunity of (37) bis. bg. 


3 Sreab'ul Cheating mankind. He excepted to the belief of myſteries in the Chriſtian Religion, which , © j4. 


| ennefs and de-. he thought no man could do, ſince it is not in a man's power to believe that which he can- (38) ror myge.. 


bauchery, See c x hich he can have no notion. The believing m ies, he ies it is plain 
22 not comprehend, and of which he can h elieving 1 yſteries, he ooh + plain 
on, 


* 


— 


of bis Cororfon, “ ſald, made way for all the jugglings of Prieſts, for they, getting the people under them thing fone? 


« in that point, ſet out to them what they pleaſed, and giving it a hard name, and call _ * 


« ing it a myſtery, the people were tamed, and eaſily believed it (36).“ The Doctor bg. 107. 
anſwered the Earl (37), that we are not to wonder that the eſſence of God ſhould be in- (3% Ibis. 5 
comprehenſible to us, ſince there is ſomething in every being which we cannot account 293, 104. 
for (38), and that the poſſibility of ſeveral incidents, which are univerſally acknowledged (40) ObHe that 


to be true, may be attacked by ſpecious arguments (39) 3 and therefore as the revelation > who 
of the myſtery of the Trinity, that of the Incarnation, and ſome others are certain, we oustreatiſe g 


ought to ſubmit our reaſon to them; for the only argument we can object to them is, — — 


that they are above the reach of our underſtandings; but is not the ſame difficulty found Sceptics, at Paris 
in ſeveral things which are looked upon as true (40)? He was ſo far from conſidering the „„ e 
anſwers made by the ſchoolmen to be of any effect, that, on the contrary, he confeſſed mer, viz. tha 


that they were of no other uſe than to encreaſe the difficulties. There have been too many — — 5 


niceties brought in indeed, rather to darken than explain theſe : they have been defended by lieving, according 
weak arguments, and illuſtrated by ſimilies not always ſo very apt and pertinent. And new 1 ＋ princi- 


ſome things 


ſubtilties have been added, which have rather perplexed than cleared them, All this cannot whichare incom- 


be denied; the oppoſition of heretics anciently occaſioned too much curioſity among the. fa- 1 


thers, which the ſchoolmen have wonderfully advanced of late times. But if myſteries were of Part 2. 
received, rather in the ſimplicity in'which they are delivered in the Scriptures, than according (41) Note, that 
to the deſcantings of fanciful men upon them, they would not appear much more incredible (41), Bogle, vhs 
than ſome of the common objects of ſenſe and perception (42), Xo and Engliſh, 
' I muſt not omit the following obſervation : Luther, and ſeveral other Proteſtant Di- r 
vines, would never have aſſerted that ſome things are falſe in Philoſophy, which are true Burner's relation | 
in Divinity (43), had they imagined that the anſwers which are made to the objections of 22 e 
the Philoſophers in oppoſition to our myſteries, can ſatisfy reaſon; they aſſerting this only Rechetter, fon. 
on account of thoſe myſteries (44). IS MD ere 
I therefore do not perceive, that, hitherto, the objections 1 am to anſwer in this explica- publiſhed az 
tion have been able to puzzle me. I will now proceed to examine ſome others. r 


If it ſhould be objected to me, that my conceſſion gives offence, becauſe it does not the pref et 
yle too 


Tur third ob- 
jecti 1 th t I » . . 2 7 — | fa - 
mould not have relate to the philoſophical reaſons which may combat the Trinity, the Incarnation, and nb 


notice of an error 
2 3 ſome other myſteries, but to the controverſies concerning the origin of evil, ſuch an ob- of the Lat. 
Manichees, what jection will be very faulty. For thoſe who make it muſt be ignorant, I. That the decrees . 
N - 0” . of God with regard to the fall of the firſt man, and the conſequences of that fall, are 9%, indeed 
nowle wl . | : JT WES of magis incredi- 
began to agu. one of the moſt incomprehenſible myſteries of Religion. II. That our moſt orthodox 3½½, as it is a- 
— —＋ 43 Divines allow this. | | 55 | 85 : ed by the 
phe Coſpel. The writings of St. Paul inform us, that this great Apoſtle having propoſed to himſelt ; 
tte difficulties in the article of Predeſtination, extricated himſelf out of them, only from (42) Sme pal. 
the reflection on the abſolute right which God has over all creatures (45), and an excla- 68. 
mation on the incomprehenſibility of the ways of God: would it have been poſſible for 107. 
him to ſignify more clearly, than by ſuch a ſolution, how inexplicable the doctrine of (4% See remark 
God's decrees with regard to the fate of the elect and the reprobate muſt be? Is not this ILL 
ſaying, in the moſt evident terms, that Predeſtination is one of thoſe myſteries, which (DANIEL) and 
moſt confound man's reaſon, which moſt abſolutely require it to ſubmit td the authority ** — 
of God, and to ſacrifice its powers to Scripture? The objections, which reaſon uſually LUTHER. 
raiſes againft the myſteries of the Trinity, and of the Incarnation, commonly ſtrikes 
ſuch only as have ſome tincture of Logic and Metaphyſics ; and as they relate to ſpecu- (48) * 
lative ſciences they do not impreſs ſo much on the generality of men. But thoſe, which be LUTHER» | 
reaſon ſuggeſts againſt Adam's ſinning, againſt original fin, and the eternal damnation 
of a numberleſs multitude of people, who could not be ſaved without grace, which God (45) peak 
beſtows only on thoſe elected by him, are founded on principles of morality, which LE MINIUS. 
are known to every one, and which ſerve perpetually as a rule both to the learned and 
the ignorant, in order for their forming a judgment whether an action is juſt and _ 


ths 


"= 


the MANICHEES. 


Thele principles are as clear as the ſun, and ſtrike upon the underſtanding” and the affec- 


tions, ſo that all the faculties in man riſe up in oppoſition, when ſuch a conduct is aſcribed 


to God as is not conſiſtent with the rule in queſtion. Nay, the ſolution drawn from 
God's infinitude, and which is a powerful motive to captivate the underſtanding, is not 


exempt from a freſh difficulty; for if the infinite diſtance, which raiſes God above all 


things, ought to perſuade us that he is not ſubjected to the rules or laws of the human 


virtues, we ſhal] no longer be certain that his juſtice makes it incumbent on him to puniſh 


evil, and there would be no refuting thoſe who ſhould aſſert, that he is the author of fin 
that he nevertheleſs puniſhes it very juſtly; and that, in proceeding thus, he does nothing 
but what is entirely conſiſtent with the infinite perfections of the ſupreme being, becauſe 
theſe are not perfections that are to be adapted to the ideas we form to our ſelves of 


virtue, | 


It is therefore plain that the doEtrine of Adam's fin, with its dependencies, is, among 
all ſuch myſteries as are moſt incomprehenſible to our reaſon, and inexplicable by its 
maxims, that which moſt neceſſarily requires our ſubmiſſion to the revealed truth 
withſtanding all the oppoſitions of philoſophical truths, 


It therefore were to be wiſhed, that this point had been always remembered, for 


, not- 


the 


_ unhappy conteſts with reſpect to grace, which have occaſioned ſo many diſorders, are en- 
tirely owing to ſome perſons preſuming to treat this myſtery, as a thing reconcileable 


with our weak reaſon. The Roman Catholics have acted inconſiſtently on this occaſion ; 
they inſulted Calvin with the utmoſt virulence, becauſe he followed the doctrines of St. 
Paul literally, whilſt they would explain them in a milder ſenſe, to accommodate them 


the better to human reaſon, But they did not ſhew the fame reſpect to reaſon, in explain- 


ing ſuch paſſages of Scripture as relate to the Trinity and the Sacrament of the Euchariſt, 
The ſame arguments, which Balzac levelled at their adverſaries, might be levelled at 


401 


40 


them. We ought, ſays he (46), 10 look upon the Proteſtant Miniſters as fools, after the (46) Balzac, So- 


advances they have made, and the reſerves they would make to themſelves, crate Chreſtien, 


Having Diſc. 12. pag. m. 


« oranted us the more, can they deny us the leis ? Having gr 
« the Trinity and that of the Incarnation, they have reſerved nothing to themſelves. By 
granting theſe two great, ſtrange and aſtoniſhing truths, they have entirely given up 
the freedom of their minds; and this liberty is a thing which cannot be preſerved or 


loſt any otherwiſe than totally, The ſame authority, which aſcertains them of the truth 


640 
cc 


<6 


« Religion, and they have no better grounds for conteſting the latter than the former. 


« As the authority is infallible, it muſt be equally infallible every where, A Chriſtian 
ce being a captive to faith, and not a judge with regard to doctrine, ought to obey the 
% voice which ſpeaks, without debating on the words, becauſe the words will not per- 
« ſuade him, if the voice has not perſuaded him already. That man has no right to his 


« firſt or original freedom, when he had before ſubmitted to the yoke of the reigning, _ 


« victorious God. It is too late for him to attempt to make uſe of his reaſon, after he 
« has ſubjected it to faith. How ridiculous would it be, for a man ſometimes to quit his 

reaſon, and at other times to reſume it; to make choice, in the Chriſtian Religion, of 
« ſome parts which pleaſe him, and to reject the reſt which do not, to be half an unbe- 


«6 


e lever, and half a believer ? This would be capitulating with Chriſt, and making con- 
« ditions with the Church. It would be doing ſomething worſe, making a traaſition 
cc 


from complaiſance to giving the lie, by admitting part of what the church propoſes as 
« objects of our belief, and aſſerting that the reſt is falſe.” Calvin might have defended 
himſelf after the ſame manner, againſt thoſe who oppoſe his doctrine of Predeſtination. 


He might have addreſſed them as follows. It is prepoſterous for you to be ſo ſcrupulous 
now, fince you have admitted the difficulties of one ſole God in three perſons, and thoſe 
of Tranſubſtantiation. You will not permit the arguments of Philoſophers to be heard 


on this occaſion; you ſpeak of nothing but the almighty power of God; you complain 
that ſuch deny it as will not admit the preſervation of accidents without a ſubject, and the 


preſence of the ſame body in ſeveral places, Wherefore then do you attack, with hu- 


man arguments, the myſtery of Predeſtination? Why will you not believe, that the power 
of God extends ſo far, as to reconcile the liberty of the creatures with the neceſlity of his 
decrees, and his juſtice with the puniſhment of a ſin committed neceſſarily. ants 

Be this as it will, it cannot be denied, but that the coming in of moral evil, and its ap- 
pendages, form one of the .moſt impenetrable myſteries which God has revealed to us. 


I ſhall here quote ſome authors to this purpoſe. I ſhall not repeat, in this place, the 
particulars, which the reader may have read in another-part of this work (47), viz. that a LEE hols 
Proteſtant Divine confeſſes publicly, that the doctrines of St. Auſtin and of Calvin js axs, 

inſupportably grievous to him; and that the only reaſon why he adheres to it is, becauſe ons. 40), (43): 


he cannot find any eaſe in all the other ſyſtems. The Latin words of Calvin which 1 
have cited (48) delerve to be ſet down here, in Engliſh. In every part of his writings 
« he is continually exclaiming, whenever ſin is mentioned, that the name of God ought 


« of the Apoſtles Creed, makes them as certain of the validity of all the other parts of 


anted us the myſtery of 320, C/. 


CI- 


citati- 


(48) See citati- 
on (16) of the 
article SXNER- 


«© not to be blended with it, as nothing, except the moſt perfect rectitude and equity, be- Oils rs. 


+ Jongs to God's nature, It is therefore too ſhameful and flagrant a calumny, to involve, 
; 40 in 
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An ILLUSTRATION upon 


« in this crime, a man who has been of ſo much ſervice to the Church of God, as though 
he made God the author of fin. He indeed inculeates every where, that nothing is 

« done but by the will of God; and yet he aſſerts, that when men act wickedly, they 

« are fo directed and governed by the ſecret judgment of God, that he has no commu- 
« nication with the vices of men. The ſum of his doctrine is this, that God orders all 
« things as he pleafes, by ſuch wonderful ways as are unknown to us, ſo that his eternal 
« will is the primary cauſe of all things. And though he acknowledges, that this is an 
« incomprehenfible fecret, viz. that God requires ſuch things from us as ſeem no ways 
«« reaſonable, he yet affirms, that we muſt not be too bold or curiouſly inquifitive with 
« regard to this matter, becauſe God's judgments are a deep abyſs, and that it is much 
« better to adore with all reverence ſuch myſteries and fecrets as are above our capacity, 


« than to ſift, or dive too far into them (49).” The reader ſees how ſtrongly he ex- (49) Calvin, 


horts us to approach this abyſs, and to ſhew the utmoſt ſubmiſſion and reverence to this 
great and incomprehenſible myſtery. Mr. Morus, who was a Clergyman, and a Pro- 
teflor of Divinity, in the ſame city of Geneva where Calvin had ſerved in the ſame ca- 
pacity, inveighed very ſtrongly againſt ſuch Proteſtant Divines as diſputed concerning 


B riefve R eſponſe 


brouillon par bf.” 
guelles il ref ef 
force de diffamer 


the univerſality of grace. The perſons he had in his eye on that occaſion were Mr. 7 vs 
Amyraut and Mr. Spanheim, and he reprimanded them after the fame manner as ſuch e d. Die, 


raſh writers are taunted, who are fo bold as to pry into the moſt hidden ſecrets of the 


Page 2037. of his 
TraQts, Geneva 


Creator. He reminded them of the moſt weighty maxims, which are employed to re- edit. 1611. 


commend the ſubjection of reaſon, and the ſervitude of the underſtanding under the 
weight of God's authority, with regard to the moſt incomprehenſible mnyfleties His 
words are ſo very emphatical, that it would be impoſſible to tranſlate them without mak- 
ing them loſe much of their force and ſpirit, for which reafon I ſhall give them as they 
ſtand in the original. Quis non videat que de Trinitate, quam ſibi ſoli notam vetus ait 
ſcriptor, deque decretis Dei, quorum non aliter conſtat ratio, quam fi nemini reddatur, oo 
aliis ejuſmodi, que nec licet ſcire, nec prodeſt, anxie diſputantur, non tuto, ſed fruſtra, diſ- 
putari ? Nemo caleſte myſterium diſcutiat ratione terrena, divina verba modis non penſemus 
humanis, inquit Chryſologus. Credere, quod juſſum eſt, non eſt diſcutere permiſſum, ait Am- 
brofius. Lauda, venerare, tuum eſt neſcire, quod agitur, inguit Author de vocatione Gen- 
tium, Quæ Deus occulta eſſe voluit, non ſunt ſerutanda; que manifeſta fecit, non ſunt neg- 
ligenda, ne & in illis illicite curioſi, & in his damnabiliter inveniamur ingrati. Nos autem 
 faſtidimus aperta in ſcripturis, clauſa, & objignata, in celis quærimus, nunguam viſa per- 
ambulare, oculis quogque ſubacta calcare pedibus, iuÞaldtv, Pauli vox agnoſcitor, ſatagi- 
mus ardeliones. Quare hi fic, illi aliter, abſit ut dicamus judicium eſſe luti, non figuli, que = 
ſunt Auguſtini verba, compeſrat ſe humana temeritas, & quod non eſt, non querat, ne id, 
quod eſt, non inveniat : Ori auardhyrre rd Gt Damaſcenus aliique preſeribunt. Quid 
eternis minorem conſiliis animum fatigas ? Audi Tertullianum : Praſtat, inquit, per Deum 
neſcire, quia ipſe non revelaverit, quam per hominem ſcire, quia ipſe preſumpſerit ; cedat 
curioſitas fidei, cedat gloria ſaluti. Audi Scripturam : ARCANA Do, revelata nobis, & 
filiis noſtris. Moſes Dei Vocem audivit; faciem non vidit ; quia fide, non viſu, ambulamus, 
& cujus ferre Majeſtatem non poſſumus, a poſteriori, ut loquuntur, opera cum Moſe luſtra- 
mus, Deus abſconditus habitat in caligine, inquit Rex Paciſicus; in luce, ſed inacceſſa, 
inquit celeſtis Apoſtolus. Hic ſubvectus in tertium celum que viſere potuit, non potuit enar- 
rare: nos hum ſerpentes adbuc enarramus velut conſcii, que nunquam, ne per nebulam qui- 
dem, vidimus. Non conſtat fine arcano Majeſtas, nubes Dei gloriam obumbrat, Arca op- 
panſo velo tegitur : nos in horribile Dei Sacrarium emiſſitios oculos evibramus, & nondum 
bene initiati Epoptas agimus. Ut ad ignem, Solemque, fic ad Deum accedamus, haftenus ut 
calore foveamur, non voraci flamma, non radiis eſtuantibus hauriamur (50). i. e. “Js it 
not plain, that theſe diſputes concerning the Trinity, which an ancient author ſaid 
« were known only to himſelf, and concerning the decrees of the Almighty which are © 
s unſcrutable, as well as concerning all ſuch points as we are not allowed to know, nor 
could reap any advantage from; that ſuch diſputes, 1 ſay, are perplexing, danger- 
<« ous and vain? No man, ſays Chryſologus, ought to employ human reaſon to diſcuſs 

a celeſtial myſtery, nor weigh the word of God in the ſcales of human reaſon, Let 
us believe, ſays St. Ambroſe, what we are commanded to believe, and not preſume 
<« to pry into matters of faith which we are forbid. Applaud and venerate the ways of 

„God, ſays the author of the calling of the Gentiles, but do not dare to ſearch into 
them, for this is not permitted. We muſt not preſume to pry into things which God 
„will have concealed ; nor be careleſs and negligent with reſpect to ſuch as he has re- 
<<. vealed, Jeſt we ſhould be found, in the former, to be ſinfully curious, and, in the 
latter, ungrateful to our condemnation. But we, deſpiſing ſuch things as are mani- 
a feſted to us in Scripture, dive into others, which God will ever conceal from us; we 
„ boldly venture to tread in unſeen paths, and as St. Paul ſays, hunt after the knowledge 

of things which we can never attain to. To this is owing the great difference in mens 
&« judgments, in ſuch matters as it does not become poor frail beings to ſearch into; 
«© who therefore ſhould reſtrain their raſhneſs, and not enquire after what is not to be 
« found, leſt thoſe things which are revealed ſhould eſcape them, for the things of 
„God are incomprehenſible, as Damaſcenus, and others, have obſerved. Why ſhould 
ve rack our thoughts to diſcover the decrees of the eternal, which are ſo far above rp 
i reach? 
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(50) Alexander 
Morus, Oration- 
de Pace, pag. 53, 


ſtelod. 1648, in 
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the MANICHEES. 403 
reach ? Hear Tertullian ; it is better, ſays he, for us to be ignorant of thoſe things 
which God has concealed, becauſe he did not reveal them, than to know what has 
been diſcovered by man, becauſe he is preſumptuous : our inquiſitiveneſs ſhould ſub- 
mit to faith, and our vain glory to our falvation, Hear the Scripture : Myſteries be- 
long to God ; but the things which are revealed to us and our children. Moſes heard 
God's voice, but did not fee his face ; becauſe we walk by faith, not by ſight ; and 
of the works of that God, whoſe majeſty we cannot bear, we only ſee, with Moſes, 
the back parts, as we ſay, The hidden God reſides in darkneſs, fays Solomon, and 
in inacceſſible light, ſays the holy Apoſtle St. Paul, who being carried into the third 
heaven, could not relate the things he beheld ; but we, who grovel in the duſt, pre- 
ſame to relate things, which we never ſaw even through a cloud, as though we were 
perfectly acquainted with them. The divine Majeſty never reveals itſelf, and a cloud 


theleſs we dare to dart our inquiſitive glances into the tremendous ſanctuary of the moſt 
high; and though ſcarce initiated into its myſteries, we yet behave as if we were 
thoroughly acquainted with them. But let us approach God as we would fire or the 
ſun, that is, to be warmed and cheriſhed by its heat, and not deſtroyed by its devour- 
ing flames, and burning rays.” One of the Profeſſors, who now ſits in Calvin's chair, 


has very lately acknowledged, in a moſt. diftinct manner, the incomprehenſibility of 
Predeſtination. I have not yet had the pleaſure to ſee his new ſyſtem of Divinity; but 

here follows an extract from it, copied from the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres. 

« He begins with a queſtion that is extremely difficult, and which proves a ſtumbling- 
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« block to the prophane and the weak, viz. why God permitted ſin, the cauſe of fo 


many evils, and which he might eaſily have prevented? Mr. Pictet owns the ſtrength 
of the difficulty. He propoſes it in its full force. Thoſe who have preſumed to aſ- 
ſert, that God does not know things to come, when they depend on the liberty of in- 
telligent creatures, extricate themſelves from this difficulty : God did not hinder what 
he did not foreſee 3 but this is plunging into an abyſs to avoid a precipice ; and it is 
{till more difficult to conceive that God ſhould not know futurity, than to conceive that 
he did not prevent ſin, though he foreſaw it. The ſuppoſition of thoſe who aſſert 
that God permitted it, to diſplay his wiſdom, or to exerciſe his juſtice and mercy, 
ſeems more reaſonable. Nevertheleſs, nothing of this is ſatisfactory, for, beſides that 
it perhaps was not impoſſible but God might have manifeſted his virtues otherwiſe, is 
it, for inſtance, ſhewing great mercy, to permit a great evil which might be pre- 


vented, in order to have an occaſion of healing it? And indeed Mr. Pictet confeſſes 
ingenuouſly, that as the Scripture does not furniſh us any good argument why God 


acted in this manner; and ſufficiently Intimates, that there are ſome aby ſſes therein 
which it is impoſſible to fathom, we therefore ought not to attempt it (31). (51) Nouvelles 

. | . . ; . de la Rep, det 
Any man, who can juſtly take offence at my articles with regard to the Manichee 


Lettres, for Nov. 


ſyſtem, may, with equal right, be offended at this doctrine of this Profeſſor of Geneva, 2 Page 433 


though ſo orthodox. c 


wanting. 


« do not underſtand in the Fathers of the Church, rather than humble themſelves, in feſtor of Diviniy 
e jmitation of them, under the weight of the difficulties found in the explication of the ©***"* 

«© myſteries of our faith. For it is a myſtery, and a great one, I mean the juſtification | 

« of a ſinner, and the ſanctification of a Chriſtian. And becauſe men do not conſider 

« it as a myſtery, they therefore boldly attempt to ſmooth all the difficulties of it; 

ce form to themſelves ſyſtems, which evince and demonſtrate all things, if we may believe 

ce the authors of them; and figure to themſelves a ſcientia media, invented firſt by the 

« Semi-Pelagians, and concerning which Pope Clement VIII, who was extremely ſcilful in 

<< theſe - matters, uſed to ſay, according to Lemos (%%, that it was a human invention, to (e) Inventum ba- 
« accommodaie-all things in appearance. Away therefore with all thoſe human inventions, e, — 
« which explain myſteries only to deſtroy them, and which content the human mind parentia ennie. 
«© only in ſeducing it by ſpecious appearances of light and evidence. Let us receive with _ Track. 5. 
& humility ſuch particulars of them as the ſcriptures and tradition diſcover to us. Let . 35. pag. 289. 
« us willingly be ignorant of ſuch parts of them as God will have to be concealed from 

« us. Let us ſtop where the Apoſtles and Doctors of the Church ſtopped; and, in 

« reading St. Auſtin, ſo far from inſulting him, as a writer who miſtakes, and leads 

<«. thoſe who follow him into an abyſs of errors, let us own that the difficulties are not 

« owing, to his manner of expreſſing himſelf, but to the matter itſelf, as he anſwers to 

(e 


Tur fourth ob- 


jection is, that | 
employed a, moſt 
Mocking compa= 


t iſon. 


U . 


urged by 8825 (53). . IC - 3 Was printed in 
becauſe they are not acquainted with controverſial writings, and others, becauſe they did 


4. in the Ex- 
« F | | | 3 5 tract of the We- 
I will now add the teſtimony of a Roman Catholic, in order that nothing may be „i Cd. of 


2 Mr. Pi i- 
«© There are ſome narrow minds, who chooſe to condemn boldly what they niſter ad Pa. 


niſter and Pro- 


Julian (52). a | = (57) „ dugofin 
Let us now examine if people had Juſt reaſon. to be offended at a certain compariſon e 5. 155 


p a viriſme, p. 179, 
I am not inſenſible that many perſons have murmured at it; ſome, 180. This piece 


1689, with the 


not ſufficiently remember what they had formerly read. But whatever may have been Prince of Conti's 
. : . | | Letters to Father 
the foundation of their offence, it may eaſily be removed. I need but repreſent to them, 


that the, method moſt commonly employed by controverſial writers, is that called reduc- 


de Champs. 


tionem ad abſurdum, in reducing one's opponent to an abſurdity. They endeavour parti- . 
cularly to ſhew, that the neceſſary conſequence of the doctrine refuted by them, is, that 
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404 An IL LUST RATION upon 


the conduct of God would be deteſtable, and they do not fſcruple to rail very much 
againſt the God of their adverſaries, that is, of God, conſidered as what he would be, in 
- caſe the doctrine in queſtion ſhould be admitted. They boldly make uſe of the moſt 
: ſhocking compariſons. The Roman Catholics aſſert, that Calvin forms a God, who is 
deceitful, cruel, and inhuman ; a God void of juſtice, reaſon or goodneſs (54); leſs innocent, (54) See Daille's 
and Jeſs God, than the God of Epicurus (35). A God who bas two wills, one public, by 99 = 
which he declares, that he will ſave the whole world; the other ſecret, by which he plunges * hap. 1. Koi 
into impiety thoſe whom he does not love, that he may have a pretence for puniſhing them (56); (55) Ibid, pay, 3. 
an inhuman maſter, who commands his ſervants to do impoſſible things, and inflifts an (56) wia. 
- eternal puniſhment on them, for not executing them, in like manner as the tyrant Caligula (57). (57) na, * 
Laſtly, a God who, like Caligula, orders his /aws to be wrote in ſo ſmall a character, m 
that it is impoſſible to read them (58). Bertius the Arminian, diſputing with Piſcator, (58) lid. p. 12. 
charges him with making God behave towards man in the ſame manner as Tiberius did 
towards the daughters of Sejanus. He expreſſed this parallel (59) in two columns; in (59) Andrew 
one whereof he ſet down what was done by {that Emperor, in order that Sejanus's daugh- thenr pille 
ters might not be ſtrangled againſt the laws; and he ſet down, in the other, what Piſ- bun infered his 
cator makes God do, that the reprobate might not be puntſhed againſt the uſual forms, Nest, z.. 
A Calviniſt Divine employs the like arguments againſt the Socinians. He aſſerts, that cl 
their God is the greateſt monſter that ever entered the imagination (60) ; that Plato and pag. 39 1 
Zeno would never have approved of him (61); that he is an ignorant God; very impo- | 
tent (62); full of imperfections (63); a phantom of a God, who is baffled every inſtant (50) See Jg, 
by unforeſeen events (64) ; a ſtrange God, who is not much ſuperior to that of Epicurus ror rae 
(65), and who lives from hand to mouth (66) ” la Grace, p. 10. 
This being the cuſtom of controverſial writers, I ſhould have been a very bad (er) See Tables 
Hiſtorian of the diſpute concerning the origin of evil, and a faithleſs relator of the oor pd 
arguments of each party, in caſe I had not urged the compariſon which diſpleaſed cer- 
tain perſons ; the comparing God to a mother who foreſeeing that her daughter &c.; (62) Ibid.p. 2, 
and it muſt be obſerved, that I ſhewed that the compariſon in queſtion may be retorted (63) via. p. a5. 
| on the Socinians. 7 85 ee 5 PINT 
Tur fifth ob- If there are fome perſons who may have taken offence at my departing from the max- (64) Ibid. 
jen is, that it, im, that a perſon ought never to own to his opponents, that he is unable to anſwer their (65 Ibi.p. 27 
not to be owned, Objections, I ſhall not want a long apology, the following ſhort queſtion being ſufficient, (66) 1bia.p. 34 
Is it not a commendable thing to act with ſincerity ? If we are not obliged, are we not, 5 
at leaſt, allowed to do this? There is no perſon but muſt anſwer in the affirmative. 
Conſequently my ſelf (thus I anſwer) may make uſe of this laudable liberty, and particu- 

_ larly, as there are no decrees either of a ſynod or conſiſtory, to reſtrain any man in that 
article. If any perſon can produce a doctrinal deciſion, ſigned by four Profeſſors of 
Divinity, and ſealed with the ſeal of ſome Univerſity, which is no great demand; if ſuch 
a decree, I ſay, can be ſhewn me, importing, that no perſon who is orthodox in his belief 
| ought to own, even when it is infallibly true, that certain objections of the heterodox can 

be refuted only by Scripture, I will engage to all that may be required of me, I being 
certain that no ſuch decree will ever be ſhewn to me. of . 5 
But for the ſtill greater ſatisfaction of the moſt ſcrupulous readers, I am willing to de- 
Clare in this place, that wherever it is obſerved in my Dictionary, that certain arguments 
are unanſwerable, I do not deſire to perſuade my readers that they are really ſo. All 1 
mean is this, that they appear to me unanſwerable. This can be of no ill conſequence, 
ſince every one that pleaſes may ſuppoſe, that it is my want of penetration makes me 
judge in this manner. I with it were added, that in conforming to the laws of ſincerity (67) gh aw 
rather than to the political maxims of a party-ſpirit, I nevertheleſs conſider, that neither objection. = 
the heretics nor the heathens can reap any advantage, in oppoſition to the myſteries, be- 
| cauſe their objections are unanſwerable (67). | #7 rr 
Tur fixth ob- The difficulty, which remains for me to examine, will take up a little more time. It e 4 
hans not al is grounded on my giving a very long detail of the objections of the Manichees, and ge, weh de 
ke hlaniches. my not taking the pains to exhibit arguments in refutation of them. What follows will tnowteaze du 
ſatisfy all equitable readers on this occaſion, There were four reaſons, which made me not ve dne in 
refute the principles of the Manichees. | © But tokenotice 
I. Becauſe the frame of mind in which mankind are at preſent is ſuch, that no hereſy i ber 1 bh 
is leſs formidable than this. People muſt naturally deteſt a doctrine, which admits an « acknowledge 
eternal and uncreated nature, diſtinct from, and an enemy to God, and eſſentially wicked. * 
And as to Free-thinkers, or thoſe in general who have ſtudied Metaphyſics, and are in- 3 
clined to make an ill uſe of them, there is nothing they diſlike more than a multiplicity (69) By ts | 
of principles. Their depraved taſte prompts them rather to be perfect Unitarians (68), call the followers 
than to declare in favour of Dualiſts (69). | | | of he rue ge 
Secondly, all Chriſtians, though ever ſo ignorant, include ſo clearly omnipotence and Fi (v7) of the 
infinitude in the idea of the divine nature, that they have no occaſion to borrow weapons, 4 1b T 
to combat the Manichees. This idea alone gives them ſtrength enough in an offenſive void ambiyiy, 
war, and they therein have wherewithal to refute, in the moſt ſolid manner, the doctrine 1 © . ry = 


word Due. 


of the perſons in queſtion, For this reaſon I imagined it was not neceſſary to point out the anatoyy n. 


quires it, but chat 


to any of my readers the manner in which this doctrine ought to be attacked. ef 44%. 


4 
Thirdly, 


Thirdly, the obſervation I made, and which 1 expatiated upon ſufficiently in the re- 
mark [D] of the article MANICHEES, contains all that is neceſſary to make perſons 
of judgment diſlike the doctrine of the two principles. I there obſerved, that the excet- 


lency of a ſyſtem conſiſts in its not including any thing, that claſhes with evident ideas, 


and its accounting for phznomena, I added, that the Manichee ſyſtem has, at moſt, 
only the advantage of explaining ſeveral phænomena, that greatly perplex thoſe who de- 
clare for the unity of principle; but that otherwiſe, it is grounded on a ſuppoſition, which 
ſhocks our cleareſt ideas, whereas the other ſyſtem is built upon them. By this ſingle 
remark I aſcribe the ſuperiority to the Unitarians, and take it from the Dualiſts; for all 
ſuch perſons as are acquainted with reaſoning will grant, that a ſyſtem is much more im- 
perfect when it wants the firſt of the two qualities mentioned above, than when it wants 
the ſecond. If it is built on an abſurd, perplexed and improbable ſuppoſition, this is not 
compenſated for by the happy explication of phenomena ; but if it does not explain 
them all ſucceſsfully, this circumſtance is compenſated by the clearneſs, probability, and 
conformity which it is found to have with the laws of order ; and thoſe, who have declared 
for it on account of this perfection, were not uſed to be diſheartened, upon pretence that 
they cannot account for all the experiments. They aſcribe this defect to the narrowneſs of 


their underſtandings, and imagine that the true method of reſolving difficulties will at laſt 


be found out (70). A Carteſian Philoſopher, being ſtrongly attacked by an objection (70) Compare 
relating to the principle given by Des Cartes concerning the ebbing and flowing of the „, 6.) af e 
ſea, anſwered, among other things, that we ought not to give up an opinion inconſider- »rticle ZEN 
ately, and particularly when it is well grounded in other reſpects. It was objefted 10 Coper- EA ES. 
nicus, when he propoſed his ſyſtem, that Mars and Venus ſhould appear of a much greater 

magnitude at a certain time, becauſe they came nearer to the earth by ſeveral diameters. This 
conſequence was neceſſary, and yet nothing of that was found, Though he did not know what 

anſwer to make lo this, he yet did not think that he ought to abandon it on that account; all 


he ſaid was, that time would ſhew this, and that it perhaps was occaſioned by the vaſt diſe (71) Grtroys, 


tance, This anſwer was looked upon as an evaſion, and there ſeemed to be ſome reaſon for it. - 8 — 

But teleſcopes being afterwards diſcovered, it was found that the circumſtance which was op- ur peur ſervir de 
0 - . . 2 , . 7 Reſpenſe a celle 

Poſed to him as à mighty objection, confirms his ſy$tem, and ruins that of Ptolemy (71). gue Mr. Cafteler 


Obſerve here, by the way, a beautiful example of what | took notice of, concerning © ©, pag. 13, 


14. 'Fhis letter 


the perfection of a ſyſtem. . That of Copernicus is ſo eaſy, ſo ſimple and mechanical, was publiheg ar 
that it ought to be preferred to Ptolemy's ſyſtem, though it ſhould not ſo well ſolve cer- Paris in 1675. 
tain phænomena. 3 ts ef bn 4 por l ieee e ad. | 
My fourth reaſon is, that I hinted at ſo good, ſo certain a remedy, that it would have , Compare | 
been needleſs to make uſe of any other expedient to compenſate the diſadvantage. The mark (LI of the 
ſyſtem of the Dualiſts accounts better for ſeveral facts than that of the Unitarians; but 2 
then, on the other hand, it contains ſeveral monſtrous abſurdities, ſuch as are directly re- \ Rom. "vi 
pugnant to the idea we have of the juſt order of things. The ſyſtem of the Unitarians u 
has the perfection oppoſite to this defect; and therefore, all things duly conſidered, it is 

preferable to the other. This might, in ſome meaſure, have been ſufficient ; however, 
it did not ſatisfy me; I obſerved farther, that the ſyſtem of the Unitarians was conform- 5) thine 
able to the Scriptures, but that the ſyſtem of the Dualiſts was unanſwerably refuted by OT ON 
the word of God. Can any perſon deſire a ſtronger and more demonſtrative proof of ,,;,1;.,. Popes 
the truth of the ſyſtem of the Unitarians, and the falſity of the other? Was it incumbent who have only | 
on me, after this, in order to remove all ſcruples, to refute the doctrine of the Manichees . 
philoſophically ? Muſt not that perſon have very little faith, who ſhould ſtand in need of 4inal Palla, cini 
lch a diſcuſſion? God ſpeaks, and ought not this therefore to perſuade entirely? Ought bf appt be 
other teſtimonies to be given, and thoſe of God ratified by human reaſon (72)? Is not to the reſt of 
this unworthy of a man who has common ſenſe ? Ought any perſon to dread the objecti- 04nd; how 


(74) Petit Cate- 
chiſme, Sect. 2. 


4 2 g ; . would it be poſſi- 
ons of the Manichees, when he is armed with the authority of revelation? Why does not 


ble for them to 


ſuch a one ſay with the Scriptures, I God is with us, who ſhall be againſt us (73)? If he om obo 


. . . 8 aa : ie hommedans ? 

cannot anſwer the difficulties they object to him, with reſpect to the origin of evil, and e le 
the decrees of reprobation, he ought to anſwer them in the ſame manner as the leſſer Hay Got is 
Catechiſm of the Proteſtant Churches does the following queſtion concerning the Trinity, therefore wanting 


or ſuch converſi 


How can this be? It is a ſecret that ſurpaſſes our underſtanding, and yet very certain; FOR ch . 


Hus Gop DECLARED To US BY HIS WORD (74). Every philoſophical ſubtlety, zu Pope who 
whoſe tendency is to eraze a perſuaſion of the celeſtial truth, ſhould be conſidered as one for convertons 
of thoſe attacks, which St. Paul requires to have repulſed with the ſhield of faith (75). 3 be greatly 
Let this therefore be wielded, and it will be found a good weapon enough; but who- Zang. mw 


Zvang. nouveau 


ever ſhould imagine this to be a weak defence, would be obnoxious to the taunt that was 4 Cd! Fa- 


levelled at a Cardinal who pitied the Popes, when they had no other aid but that of the — —— 
Holy Ghoſt (76). Non bo potuto d' hora in hora non compaſſionare i Pontefici con venti fra Datch edit. 
loro contrarii e tutti infeft al corſa di lei eccelta Paura dello Spirito Sanflo (77). i. e. “ I (77) Pallar: If. 
could not often forbear pitying the Roman Pontiffs, when. all the winds, that of the 5, lib. 5. 


Holy Ghoſt excepted, oppoſed the courſe they ſteered.” cap. 13. I copy 


; | . : . 1 theſe words as 1 
But it may be proper now to have ſome regard to perſons of little faith, for which gnd them in 


reaſon I will propoſe ſome arguments againſt the Manichees, L' Evangile no- 


veau, Chap. 4. 
Att. 1, pog. 142», 


| I wil 
Vol. X. K 


— 


had no other aid | 
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SOME argu- 
ments againſt the 
doQrine of the 
Manichees- 


An ILLUSTRATION: upon 


I will not attack it on its weak ſide, by which I mean, that I will not take advantage 

of the palpable abſurdities vented by the Manichees, when they attempted to give a mi- 

nute account of their doctrine. They are ſo very pitiful, that the bare mentioning them 

is a ſufficient refutation. The reader may have Len a ſpecimen of this before (78). Let (58) in the fe. 
us ſpare them with reſpect to the ridiculous part of their ſyſtem, and conſider it only in werk [8] «& tie 
the greateſt ſimplicity to which it can be reduced. .. Seti | : OEB. l. 
I ſhall not make uſe of the following objection of Simplicius (79) : the principle of mak [F] «ths 
good and the principle of evil would be contrary, but they could not be contrary without A8 TER 50 
being under the fame genus; there conſequently would be ſomething above them, and T5 the remark 
that thing would be but one, and have all the eſſence of a principle; this therefore would = Fo VT ON 


properly be the principle, and conſequently there would not be two firſt principles, and 


thus the ſuppoſition of two contrary principles implies a contradiction. This ts more (79) Simolic. i 


ſtian Philoſophers, is univocal to God and the creatures (80). 


* A . * . ® cc N : ., E cr E ir 
ſubtle than ſolid, for genus's and ſpecies's exiſt only in our underſtanding ; whence jt ©. 34. > es 


follows, that the genus including the two contrary principles, would, at moſt, be only an R agton, 
idea of our underſtandings, as the general idea of being, which, according to fome Chri- oO 
| : 2 "ORE. 80) See remark 
The reſt of Simplicius's arguments are much more ſolid (81). He ſhews thoſe, who [#] ore mes 


admit two principles, the one of good the other of evil, that their opinion is highly e Doce 
Or 0 e Sor- 


injurious to God, whom they call good; that it diveſts him of, at leaſt, half his power, bonne. 


and makes him fearful, unjuſt, imprudent and ignorant. The fear he was under, ſa: | 
theſe, that the enemy would make an irruption, obliged him to abandon part of G ide, itis. 
the ſouls, in order to ſave the reſt. Theſe ſouls were portions and members of his 7 | 
ſubſtance, and had not committed any fin. Simplicius concluded from thence, that it 


was unjuſt to treat them in this manner, particularly as they were to be tormented ; and 


that, in caſe they contracted any pollution, they were to continue eternally in ſubjection to 
evil. Thus the good principle, not knowing how to take care of its own intereſt, would 
be obnoxious to an eternal and irreparable mutilation. Add to this, that its fear had been 


ill grounded, for ſince the dominions of evil had, from all eternity, and by their own na- 


eure, been ſeparated from thoſe of good, there was no cauſe to fear, that evil ſhould make 


an incurſion into the territories of its enemy. Simplicius objects to his adverfaries, that 


they aſcribe leſs foreſight and leſs power to the good principle than to the evil one. The 

good principle did not foreſee the ill fate of the ſquadrons, which he expoſed to the af. (52) Tem id 
faults of the enemy (82) z but the bad principle knew very well what the ſquadrons would 

be which would be ſent againſt it, and it had prepared the engines neceffary to defeat 


them. The good principle was ſo weak as to chooſe to ſuffer a mutilation, rather than 


receive, in its territories, the detachments of the enemy, which, by that means, would | 
have loft part of its limbs. The bad principle had always been ſuperior (83) ; had (53) 1 mutt ob- 


ſerve that this 


ſuſtained no loſs, and atchieved conqueſts which it preſerved ; but the good principle had news, that ir 


ſpontaneouſly given up many things, through fear, injuſtice, or imprudence. The au-  acknowlede- 


. Songs ed, that there 
thor concludes, that in refuſing to acknowledge God to be the author of evil, they make more eit than 


him evil in all reſpects. To 3 ayadov, os Srl Oly, xs cle £0vT09 TW X&KW ovviute, 2 good in the world. 
Seide q aidinws N aivoyrwe tal aviss, wings viv dreyivero' we Quuyorrts xe avTov T5 Xaxs 


eine, Ta/raxor nyeaQser & rate mw wagimuay Qtyorrts T xanvov, tic wig tuTtTIWNAC 
Cum BONUM ultro ſeſe cum MALO commiſcuerit, ſeque & timide, & injuſte, & amenter 
( illis credimus) geſſerit. Ttaque dum mali cauſam dicere Deum recuſant, ab omni parte 


malum deſcribunt : & ut proverbio dicitur, fumum fugientes in ignem inciderunt (84). (84) Idem, ibi. 


I omit ſeveral other of Simplicius's obſervations, in oppoſition to the doctrine of the “s 48. 
two principles ; for they attack ſuch parts of it only as were weak through the peculiar 


defect of the arbitrary explications of thoſe who aſſerted it. There is ſomething of this 


in a few of the objections of the Philoſopher which I have abridged ; but here follows 
one, which is a home thruſt, how ſimply ſoever we may conſider the doctrine of the two 

inciples. | | 

ba for (85), that it entirely deſtroys the liberty of our ſouls, and impels them neceſſarily (85) em, ibid. 
to commit ſin, and conſequently implies a contradiction ; for fince the principle of evil“. 
is eternal and incorruptible, and ſo powerful that God himſelf cannot conquer it, the 
conſequence is, that the ſoul of man cannot reſiſt the impulſe by which it forces it to- 


_ wards ſin, But if a man be impelled to it invincibly, he does not commit murther, adul- 


tery, &c. through his own fault, but from a ſuperior force that is external, in which caſe 
he is not guilty, nor obnoxious to puniſhment. There conſequently is no fin 3 and thus 
this doctrine deſtroys itſelf, ſince that, if there be a principle of evil, there is no longer 
any evil in the world ; but if there is no evil in the world, it is plain there is no prin- 


ciple of evil; whence it may be inferred, that by ſuppoſing ſuch a principle, we take 


away, by a neceſſary conſequence, both the evil and the principle of evil. EI 8 


- c — 777 lu / — . \ " 6 . . / « 7 N 
r Ws xatxav oview TW airiay Cyravrts, d % , ines 3 VamreJeious 5 
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Len dA 78 noms, ws Qaow, £15 xaxoy kg, Ire den T5 d. ud fi talium facinorum 
ut malorum cauſam inquirentes, MALI principium ſtatuerunt; eoque ſtatuto, & quigem vim 


inferente, malum nullum relinquitur : feſtivè ſuo ipſi (quod ajunt) gladio jugulantur. Nam 


inde colligitur : fi MALI principium ſit, nullum omnino eſſe malum. Si vero malum non eſt, 
I ne 
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ne principium quidem MAL1 ee. Ttaque fi eſt principium mali ut ajunt, nec malum erit nec 
mali principium (86). 1 | 980 are r n it . id (86) idem, lik. 
This objection is equally ſolid and ſubtle,” and it may be corroborated by that, which 
I propoſed elſewhere (87), viz. that the doctrine of the Manichees is deſtructive of all 7) Nen. e 
Religions, ſince, in arguing conſiſtently, they have no hopes to entertain from their PAULicrAWe, 
prayers, nor fears from their wickedneſs. They ought to be firmly perſuaded, that do * be clot 
what they will, the good God will ever be propitious to them, and the evil one for ever 
their enemy. Theſe are Gods, one of whom can do nothing but good, and the other 
commit nothing but evil. They are impelled to this from their reſpective. natures, and 
they follow this impulſe to the utmoſt extent of their power. OO 5 
The argument I am going to lay down, ſeems to me very ſtrong, The beſt courſe 
that can be taken in philoſophical enquiries, is to follow order. If we conſult it in the 
preſent diſpute, we ſhall perceive very evidently that unity, infinite power, and happi- 
neſs, appertain to the Creator of the world. The neceſſities of nature required; that there 
ſhould be cauſes from all effects; it was neceſſary that a force ſhould exiſt capable to 
give birth to the world. But it is much more conſonant to order, that this power ſhould 
be united in a ſingle ſubject, than to be divided between two, three, or an hundred thou- 
ſand. Let us therefore conclude, that it has not been divided, but that it reſides totally 
In one ſingle nature, and conſequently there are not two principles, but one only; It 
would be as reaſonable to admit a numberleſs multitude of theſe, as the Atomiſts did, as 
to admit but two. "5 Sy e Le or iD 
If it is inconſiſtent with order to ſuppoſe the power of nature to be divided between 
two beings generally ſpeaking, would it not be much more ſtrange that theſe. two beings 
ſhould be enemies, and diametrically oppoſite to each other ? Nothing, could reſult from 
hence but a variety of confuſions. What one of theſe beings would attempt to perform; 
the other would attempt to defeat; by which means, either nothing would be done, or 
if any thing was effected, it muſt be a wild, irregular work, far different from the beau- 
tiful order ſeen in this Univerſe. Here we have a very ſtrong argument againſt the doc- 
trine of the Manichees. Had they admitted two principles acting in concert, in all things, 


it would have been obnoxious to leſs difficulties, | VVV 
Such a ſyſtem would nevertheleſs have been inconſiſtent with the idea of order, with 
reſpect to the maxim, that beings ought not to be multiplied unleſs there be a neceſſity 
for it (88); for if there are two firſt principles, each of them is endued with all the (88) = fee 
power neceſſary for the creation of the Univerſe, or it is not ſo endued. If they do 7 = 
poſſeſs it, one of the two is ſuperfluous ; if they have it not, the power in queſtion was, 
divided to no purpoſe, and it would have been much better for it to be divided in a 
ſingle being; it would thereby have been more active, virtus unita fortius agit, is a max- 
im in the Zhool of the Peripatetics. Beſides, it is not eaſy to conceive that a ſelf-exiſt- 
ent cauſe ſhould have but one portion of power. What could poſſibly have limited it 
to a certain number of degrees? It is entirely independent, and draws all its power from 
itſelf only. 8 pon Seoroph why 
Rabbi Maimonides ſeems to me over ſcrupulous, when he rejects all the five proofs of 
God's unity employed by the Philoſophers of the ſect of the Speakers, and applauds 
one of thoſe Philoſophers who, being puzzled with the weakneſs of thoſe proofs, declared, 
that the unity of God was not known, and could not be proved, any otherwiſe than by 
revelation ſupported by tradition. Hæc argumentorum iſtorum debilitas fic defatigavit & 
exercuit nonnullos, ut quidam illorum dixerit, Unitatem Dei haberi ex lege per Cabbalam; 
fed @ reliquis ludibrio tantùm fuit habitus & non niſi ſannis exceptus. Mibi autem videtur, 
Virum illum fuiſſe ſani admodum ingemi ac judicii. Nam cùm nibil ſolidum & demonſtra- 
livum in ipſorum rationibus vidiſſet, in quo animus ipſius acquieſcere poiuiſſet, dixit, per 
Cabbalam ſive Traditionem hoc haberi ex lege (89). 1. e.“ Some Philoſophers were ſo (89)Maimonider, 
% much puzzled with the weakneſs of theſe arguments, that one of them aſſerted, that %, 3 
id. e the unity of God could be diſcovered only by the Scriptures, enforced by tradition. 75: bag. 175. 
« But the Philoſopher in queſtion was only laughed at and deſpiſed by others; and yet I 
ce take him to be a man of ſound underſtanding and judgment. For he, not meeting 
„ with any thing ſolid and demonſtrative in their arguments, to ſatisfy fully his mind, 
<« declared that God's unity was diſcovered only by revelation enforced by tradition.“ 
The fourth of theſe five proofs was the following: either one ſole God was ſufficient for 
the production of the world, or was not ſufficient. If he was ſufficient, another God 
would have been uſeleſs; and had there been occaſion for the aſſiſtance of another God, 
each of them would have wanted the power neceſſary ; but it is impoſſible that any im- 
perfection ſhould be in God. Maimonides replies, that though a God had not ſingly 
formed the machine of the world, it yet would not be uſt to call him impotent or in- 
ſufficient; for we ought not to give that title to a being who cannot effect things which 
ſurpaſs its nature. It is not an impotence in God not to be able to give himſelf a body, 
or to make a ſquare, the ſide of which is equal to the diagonal line. This does not pre- 
vent God's being omnipotent ; the natural impoſſibility of certain things does no preju- 
dice to God's omnipotence. If therefore it is aſſerted, that it is naturally impoſſible, that 
one God ſhould create the world, the neceſſity of two Deities to create it will not be an 
indication of imperfection or defect of power in either of them. Sicut non eſt attribuends 
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: An IDEs TR AT ION upon 


Deo Impotentia, quia non poleſt ſeipſum corporenm facere, vel alium 1 ſimilem argare; aut 
uid nequit creare quadratum, cujus latus æquale fit diametro : fic illi, qui duos Dos ſlatu- 
unt, poſſunt dicere, non eſſe illis Omnipotentiam derogandam ided, quia: nullus illorum ſolus 
creat ; ed quod 'neceſſitas exiſtentiæ ipſorum requirat, us ſint duo. Hoc vers non eſſe ex indi- 
gentia, 27 unus alterius ope indigeret, fed ex neceſſitate, contrariumque eſſe impoſiibils. Hs, 


ſicut non ided dici poteſt, Deum non eſſe omnipotentem, nulloque modo Indigentiaæ, Impotentiae, 


vel Inſuſſicientiæ titulo appellandum, quod non poſfit exiſtere facere corpus aliquod, niſi creet 
Subſtantias individuas, illaſque per Accidentia, que itidem creat, conjungat, ut illi Lo- 
quentes aſſerunt; quia ſcilicet, ut aliter fat, eſt impoſſibile. Sic, qui duos: Deos ſftatuit, di- 
cere poteſt, impoſſibile eſſe, ut unus ſolus faciat omnia, nec tamen Imperfectioni ipſius hoe ad. 
ſcribendum eſſe, quia illa talis fit, ut duo ſimul & und ſint & operentur (90). 4  (90)Iem, he 
T could ſhew that this is mere cavil; but to avoid too long enquiries, 1 will only ob- _ 
ſerve, that the Manichees cannot make uſe of that evaſion ; for if any power ought to 
be eſſentially contained in God's nature, it is that of being able to effect what he is moſt 
deſirous of performing. The idea we form to our ſelves of God, does not inchude any 


one attribute with greater clearneſs, than that of happineſs (gr). If therefore the defect (97) See the _ 


with regard to ſome power, can be capable of diveſting God of felicity, we muſt aſſert, fn 1924 


that it is eſſential to God's nature not to have this imperfection. But it would be quite num. s. 
neceſſary, if the opinion of the Manichees were juſt ; therefore their fyſtem 18 entirely 


falſe. 


The nature of the good principle, ſay theſe, is ſuch, that it can produce nothing but 
; and muſt oppoſe, to the utmoſt of its power, the introducing of evil. It there- 


fore wills and wiſhes with the ſtrongeſt ardour poſſible, that there might be no evil, and 


therefore it is great ſorrow to it that there is any evil in the Univerſe; it did all that lay 
in its power to prevent this diſorder. If therefore it failed in the power neceſſary for 
preventing it, its moſt ardent wiſhes have been fruſtrated, and conſequently it wanted the 
ſtrength or power moſt eſſential to its happineſs; it therefore is not endued with the 
power which it ought moſt neceſſarily to have, according to the nature of its being; but 
can any thing be more abſurd than this? Does not ſuch a doctrine imply a contradiction? 
The two principles of the Manichees would be the moſt unhappy of all beings; for 


the good principle could not caſt its eyes on the world, but it muſt there behold a dread- 


ful multitude of evils of every kind, and the wicked principle could not behold it with- 


out ſeeing a great deal of good in it. The ſight of the evil would grieve the one, and 


the ſight of the good afflict the other. This would not be a ſpectacle interrupted ſome- 
times, but would be perpetual and without the leaft intermiſſion. The moſt unhappy 
men are not obnoxious to fo hard a lot; they ſhift ſucceſſively from ſorrow to joy; and, 


at laſt, death ſecures them from the miſeries of this life, But the two principles of the 


_ jets, which give them inexpreſſible uneaſineſs. 


Manichees are eternal; they cannot ſee any end or interruption to thoſe diſagreeable ob- 


All that the Manichees could ſuppoſe concerning the firſt introducing of evil, and 


its firſt primary combination with good in the heart of man, was ſubje& to numberleſs 


difficulties. Their own weapons turned againſt them. They could not admit this ſup- 
poſition, viz. that evil firſt aroſe from the bad uſe of free- will. God, ſaid they, being 
infinitely good, would not have permitted his creatures to degenerate from their 


original goodneſs ; and yet they did not allow them to be incorruptible in a moral ſenfe. 
The reader has ſeen how Simplicius objected to them, that the ſouls which the bad prin- 


ciple had ſeized upon, and which were portions of the good principle, became bad; and 
that then they remained eternally in a ſtate of corruption and miſery, ſubje&t to the do- 
mination of the conqueror. But what follows is ſtill worſe ; we know by experience, 


that the ſame numerical ſoul does good and bad actions. When a man repents, and im- 


plores the mercy of heaven, and atones by alms, &c. for his bad life, it is not two ſub- 


ſtances that do all this, it is one and the ſame being; this conſcience teaches us (92), and (92) See mat 
reaſon will have it ſo; for why ſhould a perſon grieve for, or repent, on account of a 


the beginning of 
. 2 . 9 4 th „Kot 
fault it had not committed ? I aſk the Manichees, whether the foul which does a good 5 oy ks 


action was created by the good or by the evil principle? If it was created by the bad 4k" 


principle, it follows that good may ſpring from the cauſe of all evil. If it was created 
by the good r the conſequence is, that evil may ariſe from the ſource of all 
good (93); for this very ſoul is guilty of crimes on other occaſions. A perſon therefore, (93) Thi i, » 
who was to argue in this manner, would either be obliged to deſtroy his own arguments, 1 
or to aſſert, in oppoſition to the internal and evident ſenſe of every perſon, that the ſoul God gave che 
which does a good action is not the ſame with that which ſins. | 2 25 

To extricate themſelves out of this difficulty, it would be neceſſary for them to ſup- 

ſe three firſt principles, one eſſentially good, and the cauſe of all good; one eſſentially 
evil, and the cauſe of all evil; and a third eſſentially ſuſceptible of good and evil, and 
entirely paſſive. It then muſt be aſſerted, that the ſoul of man is formed of this third 
principle, and that it now does a good action, and at other times a bad one, accordingly 
as it is influenced by the good or bad principle. 

Such perſons as ſhall give themſelves the trouble to read attentively the ſeveral parti- 
culars I have laid down in this explication, will doubtleſs ceaſe to be offended at what I 
wrote in the article of the PAULICIANS &c, They will perceive that this article, and 

I thoſe 


remark [j, 1 85 


E 


he 


of che Sceptics- 


tbe /'SCEPTICS. 


thoſe in which the ſame ſubject has been handled, may be read without giving anne 
and even with edification, provided the reader calls to mind; 


I. That it is the property of Goſpel myſteries to be liable to ſuch objection as cannot 
be ſolved by natural light or reaſon. - 


II. That unbelievers cannot juſtly draw any advantage. from this, viz. becauſs the 
maxims of Philoſophy cannot ſolve the difficulties raiſed by them againſt the Goſpel 
myſteries. 

III. That the objections of the Manichees with reſpe& to the origin of evil, and 
predeſtination, ought not to be conſidered, in general, as combating Predeftination ; but 


with this particular regard, that the origin of evil, the decrees of God chereupon mw 


form one of the moſt incomprehenſible myſteries of Chriſtianity. 

IV. That every Chriſtian ought to be ſatisfied with os, that his faith i is grounded on 
the teſtimony of God's word. 

V. That the Manichee ſyſtem, cotifighend3 in itſelf, is abſurd, indefeatible. or repug- 
nant to regularity and order ; that it is liable to be retorted, and cannot remove the 
difficulties. 

VI. That at all events, no perſon ought to take offince at my conceſſions. without, 
at the ſame time, being offended at the doctrine of the moſt orthodox Divines, ſince 

whatever I have advanced reſults naturally and unavoidably from their ſentiments; and ſince 
IT have only related, in a more prolix manner, what they have taught more conciſely. 

Some perſons will perhaps think, that I have refuted the Manichees imperfectly, be- 
cauſe I do not anſwer the objections ſet forth by me as made by the Manichees : but I 
muſt entreat all thoſe who may raiſe ſuch an objection to conſider, that as to evident 
anſwers drawn from the light of nature, I do not know that there are any ſuch ; 
that the anſwers, which the e g may furniſh, are found in a numberleſs wultitude 
of controverſial books. 


Thoſe who ſhall aſk cui bono, or of what uſe are the diſculnons at which they have 
taken umbrage, will find my anſwer in the third explication. 


EXPLICATION III. 


That the Sceptical Particulars, which have been advanced in this DiStionary, 


can do no prejudice to Religion, 


J. Lay * as the baſis of this third explication, the following certain . un- 

1 doubted maxim, that the Chriſtian Religion is of a ſupernatural order or kind, and 
thai the ſolution of it is the ſupreme authority of God propoſing myſteries to us, not with the 
deſign that we ſhould comprehend, but that we may believe them, with all the humility due 


o the infinite being, who cannot deceive nor be deceived, This is the polar-ſtar of all diſ- 


cuſſions and controverſies, in the articles of Religion which God has revealed to us thro” 
Jeſus Chriſt. 

© This neceſſarily ſhews the inſufficiency of the tribunal of Philoſophy for the judging 
of controverſies between Chriſtians, fince they ought to be carried to no other tribunal but 
that of Revelation. 

Every diſpute concerning the queſtion of right, or reaſonableneſs of the thing, ought 
to be inſtantly rejected. No one ſhould be admitted to examine, if we ought to believe 
what God commands us to believe. This ought to be conſidered as a firſt principle in 
the affair of Religion. It is the buſineſs of the Metaphyſicians to examine whether there 


is a God, and if he be infallible (1) 3 but Arien as ſuch, ought to ſuppoſe this a 


1) See remark: 
{L] of the ſecond 
article MAL-« 


matter already judged. 


and 
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The queſtion therefore is only about matter of fact, viz.” whether God requires us to DONAT. 


believe this or that. Two ſorts of people may doubt of this, ſome becauſe they do not 


look upon the Scriptures as coming from heaven, and the others becauſe 2 do not 
believe the ſenſe of the Revelation to be ſuch as ſome ſects interpret it. 


The only diſpute therefore that Chriſtians can engage in with Philoſophers is, on the | 


matter of fact following, whether the Scriptures were wrote by perſons inſpired by God. 
If the proofs urged by the Chriſtians on this occaſion do not convince Philoſophers, the 
controverſy ought to be diſcontinued 3 ſince it would be to no purpoſe to deſcend to ex- 
amine, in detail, the doctrine of the Trinity, &c. with perſons who ſhould not acknow- 
ledge the Divinity of the Scriptures, the only way to judge who is right or wrong in ſuch 
controverſies. Revealed authority ought to be the common principle of the diſpuants 
on this occaſion, and conſequently the diſpute ought to be diſcontinued, when one part 
admits this principle, and the other denies it: Adverſus negantem principia non eft diſputan- 
dum. i. e. It is to no purpoſe to diſpute with a perſon who denies the principles.” 


If thoſe who deny it perſiſt in clamorouſly diſputing, they ought to be coldly an- 


ſwered, you depart from the queſtion, non feritis tbeſim, non probatis negatum? and if they 
ſneer at this anſwer, we mult pity and deſpiſe them for it. 
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II. But of all the Philoſophers, who ought not to be admitted to diſpute upon the my- 
ſteries of the Chriſtian Religion, till they have allowed Revelation to be the rule and 
ſtandard, none are ſo unworthy of being heard as the followers of Pyrrho, they being a 
ſet of people, who profeſſedly admit no certain ſign or indication of diſtinction between 
truth and falſhood ; fo that, if truth ſnould happen to reveal her ſelf to them, they could 
never be certain that it was the truth. Theſe, not ſatisfied with oppoſing the teftimony 
of the ſenſes, the maxims of Morality, the rules of Logic, and the axioms of Metaphy- 
ſics, endeavour alſo to overthrow the demonſtrations of Geometry, and the moſt evident 
- proofs, which can poſſibly be produced by the Mathematicians. If they ſtopt at the 
ten cauſes for ſuſpending our aſſent, and confined them merely to be urged againſt Phy- 
ſics, they might be diſputed with. But they go much farther ; they have a ſort of wea- 
pon called by them the diallel (2), and which they weild the inſtant they want it; when (2) Ses Sextus 
this is done, it is impoſſible to withſtand them on any ſubje& whatever, It is a labyrinth, ., 1,” 
in which the clue of Ariadne cannot be of the leaſt ſervice. They loſe themſelves lb. 2. cap. 4. 
in their own ſubtleties, and are overjoyed at it, as it contributes to ſhew more evidently 
the univerſality of their own hypotheſis ; that all things are uncertain, from which they 
do not except even ſuch arguments as are made uſe of againſt uncertainty, Their me- 
thod carries people to ſuch lengths, that thoſe who have duly conſidered the conſequences 
of it are forced to declare, that they do not know whether any thing exiſts (3). "Tek 2) oe what 
Divines ſhould not be aſhamed to confeſs, that they cannot enter the lifts with ſuch cs, adv. J. 
antagoniſts, and will not expoſe the Goſpel truths to ſuch a combat. The ſhip of Chriſt - 3 e of 
Jeſus was not built in order to fail on that ſtormy ſea, but to ſecure itſelf from tempeſts and remark EI 
in the haven of faith. The Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, (ought the Chriſtians to ſay), 82 
have thought proper to lead us by the paths of faith, and not by that of ſcience or diſ- ATE. 
putation. They are our doctors and directors; we cannot loſe our way when conducted 
by ſuch guides, and reaſon itſelf commands us to prefer them to its direction. 
| But was it not ſhocking, will ſome ſay, for me to have told, without confeſſing it, 
| the confeſſion made by an Abbe, viz. that the Sceptics find many arguments in the doc- 
| trines of the Chriſtians, which make the firſt mentioned more formidable than ever? 
| Here I anſwer, that this circumſtance can ſhock ſuch perſons only, as have not ſuffici- 
ently examined the character of the Chriſtian belief, It would be a very falſe ſuppoſiti- 
on, to imagine that Chriſt deſigned in any manner to favour directly or indirectly any 
one ſect of Philoſophers in their conteſts with others. His intention was rather to con- 
= found all Philoſophy, and ſhew its vanity. He would have his Goſpel interfere, not 
„ | only with the religion of the heathens, but likewiſe the aphoriſms of their wiſdom z and 
1 | that notwithſtanding this oppoſition between its principles and thoſe of the world, it yet 
1 | ſhould triumph over the Gentiles by the miniſtry of a few ignorant perſons, who did not 
make uſe of eloquence, logic, nor any of the inſtruments neceſſary for all other revolu- 
tions. He would have his diſciples to be ſo diametrically oppoſite to the wiſe men of 
this world, that they ſhould call one another fools ; he required, that as his Goſpel ap- 
| peared a folly to Philoſophers, the knowledge of theſe, in its turn, ſhould appear 
folly to the Chriſtians. Read attentively the following words of St. Paul: «+ Jeſus 
“ Chriſt ſent me not to baptize but to preach (*) the Goſpel ; and to preach it, 1 Peter i. 16, 
4 not with the wiſdom of words, leſt the croſs of Chriſt ſhould be of no effect; for the 13. 
<< preaching of the croſs is fooliſhneſs to thoſe that periſh, but it is the power of God 
„ to ſuch as are ſaved (+). For it is written (), the wiſdom of the wiſe I will de- (H Rom. i. 16. 
c ftroy, and bring to nothing the underſtanding of the prudent (*). What are become of (+) If. xxix. 
« the Wiſe, what of the Scribes? What of thoſe who pry fo attentively into worldly '& 
„ knowledge ? Has not God ſhewn the wiſdom of the world to be folly ? For God (*%) Ibid. xii. 
«« ſeeing that the world, with human wiſdom, had not acknowledged him in the works | 
« of divine wiſdom, was pleaſed to ſave, by the fooliſhneſs of preaching, thoſe who 
« believed in him. The Jews require miracles, and the Gentiles ſeek for wiſdom. 
« And as for us, we preach Chriſt crucified, which is a ſtumbling-block to the Jews, 
« and fooliſhneſs to the Gentiles ; but is the power of God, and his wiſdom, to thoſe 
« who are called, whether Jews or Gentiles, becauſe that which appears fooliſhneſs in 
God, is wiſer than the wiſdom of all men, and that which appears weakneſs in God, 
« is ſtronger than the power of all men. Conſider, my brethren, ſuch among you 
« whom God has called to the faith; few are wiſe according to the fleſh, few mighty, 
* and few noble. But God made choice of thoſe who were leaſt wiſe according to the 
« world, to confound the wiſe; he choſe the weak, according to the world, to con- 
| « found the powerful; he made choice of the meaneſt and moſt contemptible, according 
] to the world, and that which was as nothing, to deſtroy what was greateſt, that no 
ö “ fleſh ſhould glory in his preſence, For it is by him you are eſtabliſned in Chriſt (tt) Jer. xxii- 
« Jeſus, who was given us of God (++) to be our wiſdom, our juſtice, our ſanctificati- 
« on and redemption, in order that, as it is written (J.), he who glorieth, let him (+) Jer. ix- 23, 
« glory only in the Lord (4). Anp I, brethren, when I came to you to preach the“ 
« Goſpel (F), of Jzsvs CaurisT, I did not come with excellency of ſpeech, nor of (4: © . 
« human wiſdom ; for I profeſſed to know nothing, but Jzsus CHRIST, and him cru- ** _ 
« cified. And ſo long as I continue ( among you, I was always in weakneſs, in fear (0) WII. 1. 77: 
« and trembling. In ſpeaking to you, and in preaching I did not employ the eee (®) AAN. 5- 
language 


1 


« language of human wiſdom ; but the ſenſible effects of (®) the Spirit, and power of God, 
& in order that your faith may not be built on the wiſdom of men, but on the power of 
6 God. Howbeit we preach wiſdom to the perfect; not the wiſdom of this world, 
te nor of the Princes of this world, who deſtroy one another; but we preach the wiſdom 
« of God comprehended in its myſtery, that hidden wiſdom, which he had preor- 
« dained and prepared before all ages for our glory, which none of the Princes of this 
world hath known, fince, had they known it, they would never have crucified the 
« Lord of glory, of whom it is written (F), that the eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, 


& 


“ nor hath it entred into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for thoſe 


« who love him. But God hath revealed him unto us by his ſpirit, becauſe the ſpirit 
« ſearcheth all things, even the deep things of God. For what man knoweth the things 
« of man, fave the ſpirit of God that is in him? Even ſo the things of God knoweth 
« no man, but the ſpirit of God. Now we have received, not the ſpirit of the world, 


* but the ſpirit which is of God, that we might know the things which God hath given 


« freely unto us. Theſe things alſo we ſpeak, not in the words which the wiſdom of 
*« man, but the Holy Ghoſt teacheth (S), comparing ſpiritual things with ſuch as are 
« ſpiritual. But the natural man does not receive the things of God's ſpirit, they being 


i fooliſhneſs unto him; neither can he know them, becauſe they are diſcerned ſpi- 
8 5 (5) x Cor. ü, 1, 


« ritually (5). | | | 
HI. Does any one think, that if the Apoſtles had been told, that their doctrine ex- 
| poſed the dogmatizing Philoſophers to new attacks from the Sceptics, they would have 
regarded it? Let us not trouble our heads, would they have ſaid, about the diſputes of 
thoſe people ; let the dead bury the dead. The more they ſhall fight and mangle one 
another, the better we ſhall ſee the vanity of their pretended ſcience. Neither the Dog- 
matiſts nor the Sceptics will ever have an opportunity of entering into the kingdom of 
heaven, unleſs they become as little children, change their maxims, renounce their wiſ- 


dom, and make, at the foot of the croſs, a burnt offering of their vain ſyſtems, to the 


pretended folly of our preaching. This is the old man, which they ought chiefly to put 


off, before they can be in a condition to receive the celeſtial gift ; to enter into the paths 


of faith, and the road appointed by God as leading to eternal life. If the Sceptics make 
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{*) £ Pet, i. 16, 


(F) Iſai, Ixiv. 4+ 


($) Wia. i. 17. 
li. 1, 4. 2 Pet. i. 
16. a 


& /egq. 


an ill uſe of their maxims, only to plunge deeper into uncertainty ; and if they employ 


againſt us arguments ad hominem, ſo much the worſe for them; unleſs God makes their 
errors of uſe to ſhew them the abſolute neceſſity there is of ſubmitting to his word. In 


this manner St. Paul and his fellow-apoftles would have anſwered ſuch difficulties We 


ought to be firmly perſuaded, that had an opportunity preſented itſelf for them to give 
their deciſions on the nature of the Philoſophy of the heathens, concerning the eaſe or 
difficulty of turning to the Goſpel, they would have abſolutely laid it down, that the 


method, the principles, the uſages, and diſputes of the Peripatetics, Academics, &c. 


were ſo great an obſtacle to the faith, that the moſt neceſſary preliminaries for entring 


into the kingdom of God was to forget, or lay aſide that whole train of falſe ſcience (6). 
I believe they would have laid this down for the preſent time, and for that to come. 

A writer I have quoted ſeems to be of opinion, that the ſubtleties of the philoſophical 
ſchools may meet with opportunities ſo very favourable to them, that they may contri- 
bute to the propagation of the true faith, It may happen, ſays he (7), that theſe ſubtle 
Doctors were neceſſary to the world; I mean to the curious, arguing and contradicting 
world. Perbaps they coincided with the deſign of God's providence, for the accompliſhment 

of his ſon's kingdom, and to give the utmoſt perfection to the oeconomy of his church. You 
now that the Son of God ſent various Apoſtles to different nations. You know that the milſi- 
ons ordained by him were not made at the ſame time, and by the twelve firſt Apoſiles. 
There never failed, nor will fail, ſuch Embaſſadors. There have been ſome always ready to 


(6) The follow- 


ing words of St. 


John's Goſpel, 
chap. iii. ver. 3. 
Except a man be 
born again, he 
cannct ſee the 
kingdom of bea- 
ven, are chiefly 
true with regard 
to Philoſophers. 
They require to 
be born again 
more than the 
reſt of men: 
they require one 


_ regeneration as 


receive his orders, to execute his commands, and to ſet out on any occaſion where his ſervice men, and another 


may require. There is more than one St. Peter, and one St. Paul, a thing we cannot enter- ** Philoſophers. 
tain any doubt of; and there likewiſe is more than one St. Thomas. How do we know but heroes Co- 
that he ſent the St. Thomas of theſe later ages, to the ſucceſſors of Ariſtotle, to treat them in vigour 5. pag. 
their own way, and to convert them after their manner, in order to win them over by their 7%, & ſeq 
Hyllogiſins and logic? Might not this St. Thomas of the ſchools have been choſen, to be the 
Apoſtle of the Nation of the Peripatetics, at that time not thoroughly ſubdued ? A preſump- 
tuous and rebellious Nation; that pays ſo little reſpect to authority; which is always ground- 
ed on reaſon; which aſks ever why ſuch a thing is; is ſo reſtleſs, and ſo great an enemy to 
peace; ſo fond of novelty. I am of opinion that this laſt miſſion was not ineffettual, and there 
is ſome probability that what I now ſay is true. If this paſlage is not a little ironical ; and 
if the whole was meant ſeriouſly, it is, 4 


A ſhining nothing dreſt in pom pous words. 


All ages have required, and will require, that the knowledge of revealed truths be ſought 
for, by a different way than that of Philoſophy. Philoſophy does not fix that mg 
mind, which ought to be fixed in any perſon who deſires to obtain, by prayer, true wiſ- 
dom. Here follows a paſſage from an Apoſtle to the preſent purpoſe. any of you lack 
wiſdom, let him aſt of God, that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not, and it mo 
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An ILLUSTRATION: upon 


be given him. But let him aſt in faith, nothing wavering ; for he that wavereth is like a 
wave of the ſea, driven with the wind and toſſed. For let not that man think; that be ſhall 
receive any thing of the Lord (8). I leave the reader to judge whether the Sceptics, who (8) Jae i, 5, 
are always ſo much the more in their element, as the endeavours, they uſe to ſtrike out Fa 
reaſons for doubting of all things, have furniſhed them with ſpecious objections againſt 
certainty, are capable of receiving grace by the way of diſputation. The modern miſſi- 
onaries of the Goſpel ought to treat them as the firſt would have done ; they. ought, to 
deſire them to lay aſide a ſpirit of contention, to believe God on his word, and, in caſe 
of their being untractable on this occaſion, they ought eſpecially to call to mind the fol- 
lowing precept of the great St. Paul, and apply it to the perſons in queſtion. But avoid 
fooliſb queFtions, and genealogies, and contentions, and ſtrivings about the faith ; for they are 
unprofitable and vain. A man that is an heretic, after the firſt and ſecond admonition, re- 
jelt (9). It would be a fine work to hear our Thomilts and Scotiſts attempt to conyert the (9) Titw ii., 
Americans, by maintaining poſitions after the manner of Europe. This would make 
them but very poor convert-makers. Balzac either did not think of what he was about, 
or he ridiculed, with gravity, the ſchoolmen ; their public diſputations work a change in 
no perſon, for every one leaves the auditory with the ſame opinions he entertained at his 
coming into it. If a Miſſionary was to propoſe, to a learned Chineſe, the Thomiſtical 
explication of our myſteries ; and if the latter ſhould aſk, how will it be poſſible to be- 
lieve all theſe things, ſince we have no idea of them, the Miſſionary would do well to 
refer them, not to a diſputation, but to an anſwer ſomething like that of the Angel Ga- = 
briel to the Virgin Mary (10). F . (10) Haw foal 
It may be affirmed at this day, as in the age of Lactantius, the true Religion ought to den . 
be ſought for, by applying to the pretended and apparent folly, under which God has 27e 4re-! 
concealed the treaſures of his wiſdom (11). Quid putemus fuiſſe cauſe, cur tot ingeniis, — the Hh 
totque temporibus ſummo ſtudio, & labore queſita (ſapientia) non reperiretur ; niſi quod eam nor "wg _ 
philoſophi extra fines ſuos queſierunt * Qui quoniam peragratis, & exploratis omnibus, nuſ- Aaken 


| : : 08 . Poꝛver of the high. 
quam nullam ſapientiam comprebenderunt, & alicubi eſſe illam neceſſe eſt : apparet, illic po- e ovnſpa- 


 tiſſimum eſſe querendam, ui STULTIT I AM titulus apparet; cujus velamento Deus, ne — Ä — 
arcanum ſummi ſui divini operis in propatulo eſſet, theſaurum ſapientiæ, ac veritatis abſcon- 
dit (12). i. e.“ What can be the cauſe why wiſdom, after having been ſought for dur- (77) Thi istote 
ing ſo many ages by the greateſt genius's, with the utmoſt pains and application, rye to infzet. 
ce ſhould not yet be found, unleſs it be that Philoſophers have ſought for it without the 
limits of it, that is, where it cannot be found? But ſince the Philoſophers in que. (42) . an. 2 
ce ſtion, after enquiring into, and ſearching all things, have not been able to find wiſdom pag, m, 226. 
any where ; and ſince it is abſolutely for her to be ſomewhere, it is plain that ſhe ought 
„to be there chiefly ſought after, where the characteriſtics of fooliſhneſs appear, under 
& the vail whereof, God, leſt the myſteries of his divine work ſhould be diſcovered, 
«© concealed the treaſure of wiſdom and truth.” Lactantius has judiciouſly obſerved in an- 
other place, that it becomes the ſupreme majeſty of God to ſpeak with a magiſterial 
voice; to ſay in few words that is true; and not to argue and add proofs to his deciſions. 
Quæ (divina) quidem tradita ſunt breviter, ac nude, nec enim decebat aliter : ut cum Deus 
ad hominem loqueretur, argumentis aſſereret ſuas voces, tanquam fides ei non haberelur : ſed, 
ui oportuit, eſt locutus, quaſi rerum omnium maximus judex ; cujus eſt non argumentari, ſed | 
_ pronuntiare verum (13). i. e. Which divine truths are delivered conciſely, and un- (13) Idem, lib. | 
„ adorned, as it was fitting they ſhould be, Nor was it proper that God, in his ſpeaking 7 “ 
to mankind, ſhould employ arguments, as though he ought not to be believed without 
<< proofs ; but God ſpoke in the manner which became him, as the ſupreme judge of all 
„ things, a judge who is not to reaſon or argue, but to deliver the truth.” If Seneca 
ſaid that nothing is more flat than a law with a preamble, and that a law ought not to 
diſpute, but command: if Seneca, I ſay, ſpeaks thus of human laws, much more ought 
it to be ſaid of the Law of God. Non probo, quod Platonis legibus adjecta principia ſunt. Le- 
gem enim brevem eſſe oportet, quo facilius ab imperitis teneatur, velut emiſſa divinitus vox ſit. 
Jubeat, non diſputet. Nihil videtur mihi frigidius, nibil ineptius, quam lex cum prologo, 
Mone, dic quid me velis feciſſe: non diſco, ſed pareo (14). 1. e. I do not approve of rea- (14) Seneca, Ep. 
«« ſons being annexed to Plato's laws, for a law ought to be conciſe, in order that it may?“ #39: 
% be the more eaſily retained by the ignorant, as a voice deſcended from heaven. It 
« muſt command, not diſpute. Nothing ſeems to me more ridiculous than a law with a 
« preamble, Admoniſh me, tell me your commands; I do not learn, but obey.” 
From all that has been ſaid it may be naturally concluded, that we cannot be alarmed 
at the objections of the Sceptics, without diſcovering the weakneſs of our faith, and 
taking in a wrong ſenſe what ought to be taken in a right. — men — 
IV. A true believer, a Chriſtian, who is well acquainted with the ſpirit of his Religion, 
does not expect to find it agree with the maxims of the Lycæum, nor capable of re- 
futing, merely by the ſtrength of reaſon, the difficulties of reaſon. He is very ſenſible, 
that natural things bear no proportion to ſuch as are ſupernatural; and that if a Philo- 
ſopher was deſired to adjuſt the myſteries of the Goſpel to the axioms of the Peripatetics, 
this would be requiring from him what is not conſiſtent with the nature of things. A 
man muſt neceſſarily make an option between Philoſophy and the Goſpel. If ſuch a one 
is reſolved to believe nothing but what is evident, and conformable to received truths, he 


then 


cc 


1 the S CEPTICS. 


then ſhould embrace Philoſophy, and leave the Chriſtian principles; but if he is for be- 

Re lieving the incomprehenſible myſteries of Religion, he then muſt adhere to the Chriſtian 
Religion and leave Philoſophy ; for to enjoy, at the ſame time, evidence and incompre- 

henſibility, can never be; the conjunction of theſe two things is almoſt as impoſſible, as 

the conjunction of the properties of a ſquare and of a circle, A man muſt neceſſarily 

chooſe on ſuch an occaſion, If the conveniencies of a round table are not ſatisfactory, a 

ſquare one muſt be made; for no man can expect that the ſame table ſhould furniſh him 

with the conveniencies of a round table and thoſe of a ſquare one, Once again, a true 

Chriſtian, one who is completely ſkilled in the characteriſtics of ſupernatural truths, and 

well grounded in the principles which are peculiar to the Goſpel, will only laugh at the 

ſubtleties of the Philoſophers, and particularly at thoſe of the Sceptics. By faith he will 
C ſoar above thoſe regions, where the ſtorms of diſputations prevail. He will ſtand on an 
_ eminence, whence he will hear, far beneath him, the thunder of argumentations and di- 

ſtinctions. An eminence which, with regard to him, will be the true Olympus of the 

Poets, and the true temple of the ſages ; whence he will behold, with a mind perfectly 

unruffled, the weakneſs of reaſon, and the miſtakes of ſuch mortals as follow no other 


guide. 
8 Tu alius Olympi 
Vortex, qui ſpatio ventog hiemeſque relinquit, | 
| Perpetuum nulla temeratus nube ſerenum, bl. 
as Celſior exſurgit pluviis auditque ruentes ul | 1 
17 | Sub pedibus nimbos, & rauca tonitrua calcat (15). ERS 8 | 
1 EN EE ĩͤ | . 1 
Holy Like high Olympus top, which leaves at diſtance pag- m. 6, 1 
1 «« The bluſtring winds, and winter's dreary rigour 1 
25. « No cloud &er ruffles its perpetual calm: : 1 
op « It ſoars above the rains; and hears below, 1 
5 « The ſtruggling clouds, and tramples on the thunder.” 14 
bs Nil dulcius eft, bene quam munita tenere 1 
"IP Edita doctrina Sapientum templa ſerena ; 0 
Deſpicere unde queas alios, paſſimque videre 5 1 
Errare, atque viam palanteis querere vita (16), 25 (16) Lueret. lihy = 
I IDF. | wn 2% vet. 7. 8 
« But above all, *tis pleaſanteſt to get 7 
4 The top of high Philoſophy, and ſit i 
« On the calm, peaceful, flouriſhing head of it; 1% 
« Whence we may view deep, wondrous deep below, bi 
« How poor miſtaken mortals wandring go, Wo = ap 
„Seeking the path to happineſs, ? Creech. 1 
Every Chriſtian who ſuffers himſelf to be ſtartled, and take offence at the objections of 1 
Aunbelievers, is partly in the ſame ſad condition with them. „ 1 
Answertoſuch V. What I am going to mention will ſhew, how abſolutely neceſſary it is for man- 448 
eber need ue, kind to know the true uſe of things. Many perſons have aſked, to what purpoſe did 1 
eee exhibit fo long a train of Sceptical and Manichee objections? They would have found the i 1 
which the Goſ- anſwer to this queſtion, had they ſought for it in my Dictionary, where it is to be ſeen | ET bl 
ON in an hundred places, and particularly in the remark [C] of the article PYRRHO (17). (17) See alio the 1380 
Sceptics, However, ſince they either would not, or could not attend to this, I ſhall examine their GS ak 1 
objection more at large in this place. Methinks they would not have great reaſon to artitle ZEN 1 ; 
complain, if I ſhould only aſk them, to what purpoſe are ſo many particulars related by EATEVS. 1 
Hiſtorians? Is it not certain that they relate a great number, that are calculated merely to 4 
pleaſe the readers, and which may even be hurtful in the hands of thoſe who make an Tf 
111 uſe of the beſt things? But does this free an Hiſtorian from the obligation he is under 1 
of relating the truth with all poſſible accuracy? Is it therefore not incumbent on an Hi- . 
ſtorian of opinions, to exhibit at large, and with the greateſt accuracy, the ſtrong and 1 
weak ſides of them, though this ſhould accidentally occaſion ſome bad effects; and the? * 
no other good was to accrue from it, than the reader's amuſement, and an example of the 1 
regard which ought to be had for the laws of Hiſtory ? But this is not the only one, nor 1 
the chief anſwer I have to give. — an 
Nothing is more neceſſary than faith; nor is any thing of higher importance, than to 1 
be duly ſenſible of the virtue of this theological virtue. But what can contribute more to 
make us know it, than to meditate on the attribute, which diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt of 9 
the acts of the underſtanding ? Its eſſence conſiſts, in imprinting on our minds a ſtrong 71 


perſuaſion of revealed truths, and this ſolely from the motive of God's authority. Thoſe 


who believe the immortality of the ſoul, from philoſophical reaſons, are orthodox; but | ig 
fo far they have no ſhare in the faith we are ſpeaking of. They have no ſhare in it, i 
but only as they believe this doctrine, becauſe God revealed it to us, and becauſe they 1 
bumbly ſubmit, to God's will, the moſt plauſible arguments, which Philoſophy ſuggeſts « "ht 
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An ILLUSTRATION upon 


to them, in favour of the ſoul's mortality. Thus the merit of faith is. greater, in pro- 
portion. as revealed truth, which is the. object of it, ſurpaſſes all the powers of our under- 
ſtanding 3. for, in proportion ast the incomprehenſibility of this object increaſes, by the 
great number of maxims'of the light of nature which oppoſe it, we muſt facrifice to the 

uthority of God a ſtronger reluctanoe of reaſon, and conſequently, we ſhew. a greater 
ſubmiſſion: to God; and give him ſtronger teſtimonies of the veneration we bear him, 
than if the thing required but a moderate degree of belief. Wherefore was the faith of 
tlie Father of the' Faithful of ſuch very great: merit, but becauſe againſt hope he believed 


in hope (18) ? There would have been no very great merit in hoping, on God's. promiſe, (13) Ry, ;.. 
for a+ thin that was very probable naturally; the merit therefore conſiſted in this, that the 18. 


hope of this promiſe was combated by all kinds of appearances. It may alſo be ſaid, that 


that faith is of the higheſt merit; which, on the divine teſtimony, admits: of ſuch truths as 
are moſt repugnant to reaſon. | | {26-908 

 This'refleQion- has been ſet in a ridiculous light, and was wrote by a maſterly hand. 
The Devil take me if 1 believed any thing (theſe are ſuppoſed to be Marſhal, d'Hocquin- 
court's words.) But ſince that: time I could bear to be: crucified for Religion. It is not that 
J ſee more reaſon in it than I did before; on the contrary, I ſee leſs than ever; but I know 
not what to jay, for I would ſubmit to be crucified without: knowing why or wherefore, So 
much the better, my Lord, - replied the, father, twanging it very devoutly, through the noſe, ſo 
much the better ; theſe are not human impulſes, but are inſpired by heaven, Away with 
reaſon. ; this is the true Religion, away with reaſon. What. an extraordinary grace, my 
Lord, has heaven beſtowed upon you; Eſtote ſicut infantes, be ye as. little children. Chil- 
dren are ſtill in their ſtate of innocence ; and whythis ? becauſe they are not endued with rea- 
ſon. Beati pauperes ſpiritu, bleſſed are the pour in ſpirit. Theſe: commit no. ſin, and for this 
reaſon, becauſe they are not endued with reaſon, No reaſon ; I know not why nor where- 
fore. Excellent words ! they ought to be wrote in gold letters, It is not that I ſee more 
reaſon in it than I did before; on the contrary, I ſee leſs than ever. This really is alto- 
gether divine to ſuch as delight in celeſtial things. Away with reaſon, What an extraordi- 


nary grace, my Lord, has heaven beſtowed upon you (19)! If a more ſerious and modeſter (10) Conference 


turn is given to this paſſage, it will be found reaſonable. Here follows the proof of this. — 


Hocquincourt 


tween Martial 


It is taken from a work, in which ſome thoughts of Mr. de St. Evremont are diſcuſſed, with Father — 
naye, amon 
eee 
works of St. 


and this among the reſt, viz. that our underſtanding is not ſufficiently. convinced of the 


truth of Religion. | | | 
e To anſwer this clearly, it will be neceſſary to remark a principle or maxim com- 4. pag. 209. 
 & monly received among the Divines, viz. that the mind is prompted to the belief of Dutch edit. 1693. 
<< myſteries, in a manner quite different from that which gives it the evident knowledge 


cc of natural things. It knows the latter by demonſtration, and it believes the myſteries, 
grounded on the motives of credibility, ſuch as the miracles wrought by Chriſt Jeſus 


« and his Apoſtles, the unanimous belief of all the faithful during ſeventeen Centuries, 


« Kc. All which motives ſhould prompt us to believe, with prudence, the faith which 


e the church propoſes to us; and this explains very well the following words of St. Paul, 
4. that wwe ſee myſteries, in the preſent life, as riddles ;, but that they ſhall afterwards be ma- 


« ꝝnifeſted to us in heaven. But Mr. de St. Evremont requires demonſtrations, and conſe- 


ve 


« the articles propoſed to us. Why is not our reaſon, ſays Mr. de St. Evremont, enlight- 


« ed? St. Thomas anſwers, it is becauſe reaſon ought to ſubmit to faith. On this occa- 


« ſion I call to mind ſome words of Petrus Bleſenſis, in his 140th Epiſtle, written to 


Petrus Diaconus, who was with the King of England. After ſpeaking to him of | 


ce the myſtery of Tranſubſtantiation, Reaſon, adds he, does not go ſo far; but we proceed 


* thither by faith, and by a faith, which is ſo much the more powerful as it is not ſupported 
« by natural reaſon. Reaſon grows weak where faith grows ſtrong; do not imagine, adds 
« this Father, that reaſon envies the ſuperiority which faith obtains ;, on the contrary, it 


« ſubmits to it voluntarily and with humility. Reaſon will reſume its light in beaven, where 
« faith will have no place; then reaſon will reap what faith ſows in the preſent life; and 


* it is juſt that it reap the fruit of faith, fince it now annibilates, as it were, itſelf, in order 
* to let faith reign in all its power (20).” 


Evremont, tom. 


* ny will not admit of faith, St. Thomas (*) ſays expreſly, in ſome part of his (0 1. Part, qu 
umma, that no man ſhould pretend to demonſtrate the myſteries of Religion; and adds * . 44. 2 
& in other chapters, that when the fathers proved the faith, they did not pretend to believe 


(20) Diſſertation 


VI. This is what the Roman Catholics ſay; take Tranſubſtantiation from it, and , 5 ese. 


ſubſtitute the Trinity, for inſtance, in its room, and the moſt orthodox Proteſtant Divines 7 Pig: 249, 
LO aris it. 
1698. 


will ſubmit to it. I am going to quote two Proteſtants, whoſe teſtimony will have the 


more weight, becauſe their profeſſions are ſuch, as are not reputed to humble reaſon, in 


former declares, that when he contemplates the myſteries, he ſtops whenever reaſon 


comes to this, O the depth (21)! He proteſts, that if rebellious reaſon, or Satan, endea- 


vour to puzzle him, he gets clear of their ſnares by this ſingle paradox of Tertullian, 


with thoſe involved ænigmas and riddles of the Trinity, with the Incarnation and Reſurrec- 
tion, 1 can anſwer all the objections of Satan and my rebellious reaſon, with that odd reſo- 


order to exalt faith, the one being a Phyſician, and the other a Mathematician. The (29 1 „ 


oſe my ſelf in a 


myſtery, to pur- 
ſue my reaſon to 
an O Altitude! 

o * . 2 4 0 * o - Sir Thomas 

this is certain becauſe it is impoſſible. I is my ſolitary recreation to poſe my apprehenſion Brown, Religio 
Medici, Part 1- 
Sect. 8. p. ms 40 


lution I learned of Tertullian, It is true becauſe it is impoſſible (22). Some people, (42) idem, ibis 
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continued he, are prompted more eaſily to believe, becauſe they have ſeen Chriſt's ſe- 

pulchre, and the red. ſea; but, with regard to my ſelf, I am oyerjoyed that I, have not 

ſeen either Chriſt or his Apoſtles, and that I did not live in the age of miracles : my 

faith had then been involuntary, and I ſhould; have had, no ſhare. in the following blei- 

ſing 3, Bleſſed-are they that-have not ſeen, and yet believed, He forms to himſelf an exalted 

idea of the faith of thoſe who lived before Chriſt; for though they had nothing but 

types and ſhadows, and ſome obſcure oracles, they yet waited in expectation of things 

which appeared impoſlible (22). . Some believe the better for ſeeing Chriſt's ſepulchre, and (+2) Iden ibia, 
% when they have ſeen the red-ſea, doubt not of the miracle. Now contrarily, 1. bleſs 

« my ſelf, and am thankful that I lived not in, the days of miracles, that I never ſaw 

« Chriſt nor his diſciples; I would not have been one of: thoſe Iſraelites that paſſed the 

«© red-ſea, nor one of Chriſt's patients, on whom he wrought his wonders ; then had, my 
_ « faith been thruſt upon me; nor ſhould I enjoy that greater bleſſing pronounced to all 

« that believe and ſaw. not. It is an eaſy and neceſſary belief, to credit what our eye 
“ and ſenſe hath examined: I believe he was dead and buried, and roſe again, and de- 
fire to ſee him in his glory, rather than to contemplate him in his cenotaph or. ſe- 

« pulchre. Nor is this much to believe; as we have reaſon, we owe this faith unto 
c hiſtory: they only had the advantage of a bold and noble faith, who lived before his 
« coming, who upon obſcure prophecies. and; myſtical types could raiſe a belief, and ex- 
«« pect apparent impoſſibilities (23),” He fays, that faith ſerves as a ſword, to cut all (23) Ilm, ibis. 
the knots, which are found in the myſteries of Religion, but that he himſelf employs it 
rather as a buckler, and that he finds any man will be invulnerable in this fort of com. 
bats, who arms himſelf with this buckler (24). He ſpecifies the objections, which reaſon (24) K., 
and experience ſuggeſted to him with reſpect to ſome articles; and adds, that his faith is any pes hay th 
nevertheleſs very firm and ſtable z and that faith, in order to be thoroughly refined or ben of faith; 
perfect, ought to perſuade, not only the things, which are above reaſon, but ſuch alſo as fcurities 1 had 
ſeem to claſh with reaſon and the teſtimony of the ſenſes. Zet do I believe that all this is * 
true, which indeed my reaſon would perſuade me to be falſe; and this I think is no vulgar A gives it, 
part of faith, to believe a thing not only above, but contrary to reaſon, and againſt the argu- ef Töne 
ments of our proper ſenſes (25). | 


a man combatant 
F am to obſerve, that theſe paſſages are extracted from a book intitled Religio Medici, 
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may lye invul- 
(the Religion of the Phyſician,) and which, according to ſome perſons, might be inti- r 
tled The Phyſician of Religion, a work of ſuch a caſt, that ſome people imagine the au- 3 

thor of it was a little remote from the kingdom of heaven (26). The following words (25) ldem, ibid. | 
of the Goſpel might therefore be applied to him, I have not found fo great faith, no not (26) This au- 

in Iſrael (27), | i, EY thor's thoughts 


| DET | a | 92 aære of a pleaſingly 
VII. The Mathematician I am to quote publiſhed at London, in 1699, a tract con- melancholy catt 


fiſting of thirty ſix pages in 4to, intitled, Theologi Chriſtiane Principia Mathematica, nos, he hi, Mie 

i. e. Mathematical Principles of Chriſtian Theology.” He pretends that the princi- Religion to ſeek, 

mu of the Chriſtian Religion are only probable, and reduces the degrees of their probabi- ing r 
ity, and thoſe of the decreaſe of that probability, to geometrical calculations. He finds find none at laſt. 

- | . . Patin, Lefter 3. 

that it may laſt 1454 years longer, and concludes from thence, that Chriſt will return 24g. 3. tom. 1. 

before that time. He dedicates this piece to the Biſhop of Saliſbury ; and obſerves, in = 

his dedication, that thoſe who ſhall blame him for declaring the principles of the Chri- (27) Matth. viits 

ſtian Religion to be only probable,” mutt be ſuch as had not thoroughly examined the 

grounds of their Religion, nor had a juſt idea of the nature of faith. Wherefore, ſaid 

he, are ſo many encomiums beſtowed on this virtue in Scripture, and ſo many rewards 

promiſed to thoſe who embrace it? Is it not becauſe it leads men into the right way, 

notwithſtanding all the ſtumbling-blocks laid in their way, and the fetters they are 

ſhackled with? His words are as follow: Quo/dam fore non dubito, majori ductos zelg 

quam judicio, qui meos prorſus condemnabunt labores, meque Religionem potius evertere quam 

aſtruere temere nimis concludent. Illi utique omnia Religionis dogmata tanguam certiſſima 

amplefientes rem Chriſtiamſmo indignam me preftitiſſe putabunt, qui ejus probabilitatem 

tantum evincere conatus ſuerim. Illis vero ego nibil jam habeo quod dicam, niſi quod præju- = 

diciis ſuis prevccupati, Religionis, quam profitentur, fundamenta non accurate ſatis hactenus | 1 

examinaverint, nec fidei, que tantopere in ſacris literis laudatur, naturam rite intellexerint, 


IPC. ee 
* 
ann 


Quid enim eſt fides ? niſi illa mentis perſuaſio, qua propter media ex probabilitate dedufta, 1 
gquaſdam propoſitiones veras eſſe credimus. Si perſuaſio ex certitudine oriatur, tum non fides | = 
ſed ſcientia in mente producitur. Situt enim probabilitas fidem generat, ita etiam ſcientiam 30 


evertit & e contra: Certitudo ſcientiam ſimul generat & fidem deſtruit. Unde ſcientia om- 
nem dubitandi anſam aufert, dum fides aliquam ſemper heſitationem in mente reliquit : & 
propterea fides tantis inſignitur laudibus, tantaque ſibi annexa præmia habet, quod homines 
non obſtantibus omnibus illis quibus premuntur ſcrupulis in refto virtutis & pietatis tramite 
progrediantur, queque Creatori ſuo omnipotenti * futura credunt ſumma ope praſtare co- 
nentur : ſe tam paratos eſſe juſſis quibuſcunque divinis obſequi offendunt, ut ne ea quidem que 
pꝛrobabiliter tautum ab ipſo proveniant, rejiceri velint (28). 1. e. „ do not doubt but (28) Johan. 
« there will be ſome perſons, who having more zeal than judgment, will abſolutely * 
« condemn my book ; and too raſhly conclude, that I rather deſtroy, than contribute to 
« the advantage of Religion. For the perſons in queſtion, conſidering all the doctrines 
« of the Chriſtian Religion as moſt certain, will conclude that I attempted a work 
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An ILLUSTRATION upon 


& altogether unworthy of the Chriſtian profeſſion, ſince I therein endeavoured to ſhew 
«© only the probability of the Religion in queſtion. To fuch perſons I have no more to 
« ſay than this, that, being blinded by prejudice, they have not examined with ſufficient 
accuracy the grounds of the Religion they profeſs ; nor underſtood rightly the nature 
& of faith, which is ſo highly applauded in the Scriptures. For what is faith but that 
« perſuaſion of the mind, whereby, by reafons drawn from probability, we believe cer- 
« tain propoſitions to be true. If the perſuaſion reſults from certainty, in that caſe ſci- 
| « ence, not faith, is produced in the mind; for as probability begets faith, fo it deſtroys 
&« ſcience, and, on the contrary, certainly begets ſcience and deſtroys faith. Thus ſci- 
cc ence removes all occaſion of donbting, whereas faith never fails to leave ſome heſita- 
tion in the mind. The reaſon why ſo many encomiums are beſtowed upon faith, and 
« ſo many rewards are annexed tc it, is, that mankind, notwithſtanding the many 
“ ſcruples which diſturb their minds, do yet tread the ſtrait path of virtue and piety, 
« and ſtrive, with their utmoſt endeavours, to do all which they think will be pleaſing 
« to their Almighty Creator. They diſcover ſo great a readineſs in obeying all the 
te divine commands, that they will not reject fuch as ſeem to be but probably ſuch.” 
VIII. Such multitudes of people examine ſo little the nature of divine faith, and reflect 
ſo ſeldom on this act of their minds, that they require to be taken out of their indolence, 
by a long catalogue of the difficulties which ſurround the doctrines of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion. By a lively knowledge of theſe difficulties they learn the excellency of faith and 
of this bleſſing of heaven; and it likewiſe teaches the neceſſity we are under of miſtruſting 
our reaſon, and having recourſe to grace. Such perſons as have never been preſent at 
the mighty conteſts between reafon and faith, and who are ignorant of the ſtrength of 
philoſophical objections, are unacquainted with a conſiderable part of the obligation they 
owe to God, and of the method of triumphing over all the temptations of incredulous and 
proud reaſon. | W 


The true method of ſubjecting reaſon is to know, that if it be capable of inventing 
objections, it is incapable of ſolving them; and that, in a word, the Goſpel was not 
eſtabliſhed by it. Faith only can teach this divine Philoſophy (), which none of the 9 


« Princes of the world had yet known. The opening the eye to ſo pure a light enlight- bans, og #8, 209k 
* ens. It was not by virtue of ſyllogiſms and arguments, that this Philoſophy won the [conc wag 


ear of men, but by the ſimplicity and ignorance of thoſe who publiſhed it to the 4ujur fecalt we- 
« world. Faith having undeceived mankind, with regard to thoſe falſe lights, >... Sg arora 


“ had ſhone in the Philoſophy of the heathens, accuſtomed them not to argue any 
ce longer on things, which God would not have ſubmitted to argumentation ;z and taught 
« him, that it is better not to know what God has thought proper to conceal from him, 
« and adore with a reſpectful ignorance the fecrets he has not revealed to us, than to 
* pretend to fathom that abyſs of light, by the raſhnefs of our conjectures, and the 
« faint views of our reaſon, To this divine ray of faith the Chriſtian took a pleaſure in 
« ſacrificing all that inſolent curioſity, which prompted him to pry too rafhly into the 
« works of God, by prying into the effects of nature, and ſtifle all the views and deſigns 
e of that proud reaſon, which, by fixing him to the creature, makes him rebel againſt 
* his Creator. The Chriſtian perceived, that it would be better for him to ſubmit to 
c the rays of this all celeſtial light, than to argue in religious matters; that a meanneſs 
* of genius and underſtanding was of more advantage towards becoming a good Chri- 
ec ſtian, than all the force and penetration of mind, and that the fimplicity of faith was 
<< preferable to all the pomp of ſcience. To conclude, fince, among the various works 
« of God, thoſe which chiefly bear the auguſt marks of his omnipotence, are ſuch as we 
« leaſt comprehend ; nothing therefore becomes us more, than to humble our reaſon, 
and ſubject it to the light or knowledge of eternal reaſon, which is the rule by which 
&« all reaſons are to be ſquared ; and indeed there is no ſcience but requires ſubmiſſion, 


<« in order to have its principles eſtabliſned (29). I ſhall conclude with two excellent (29) Rapin, X. 


reflections of Mr. de St. Evremont. In things purely natural, it is the buſineſs of 


Aexions ſur la 
Pbileſeplue, pat 


« the mind to conceive, and its knowledge proceeds from its attachment to objects: m. 447. 


but in ſupernatural objects, the ſoul adheres to, has an affectien for, and unites itſelf 

to them, in a manner that to us is incomprehenſible. Heaven has better prepared our 
« hearts for receiving the impreſſion of grace, than our underſtandings for that of light 
& or knowledge. Our narrow underftanding is confounded by his immenſity ; his good- 
&« neſs bears a greater relation to our love. There is I know not what, in the inmoſt re- 
c ceſiesof the ſou), which is ſecretly moved or impelled by a God whom we cannot know... 
(To conſider the Chriſtian Religion as it ought to be, one would conclude that God had 
4 concealed it from the penetration of our underſtandings, in order that it might turn on 


e the impulſes of our hearts (30). . . . If a man has ſubjected his reaſon ſo far, as not to (ze) st. Evre- 


« ſuffer it to argue any longer on things, which God has not thought proper to ſubject to 


melees, tome 3 


& reaſon, this is all that can be deſired. I not only believe with Solomon, that a wiſe pag. m. 51. 


« man's ſilence is better in this caſe, than the reaſoning of a Philoſopher ; but I ſet a higher 
4 value on the faith of the moſt ſtupid peaſant, than on all Socrates's Lectures (31).” 


(31) Idem, ibis 


Thus, I flatter my ſelf, I have ſaid more than ſufficient, to remove the ſcruples which m. * Pe 25 


the pretended triumphs of the Sceptics had raifed in the minds of ſome of my readers. 


5 EXPLICATION 
4 | | 


bis, 
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the OBSCENITIES. - nn 


EXPLICATION IV. 


That if there are any Obſcenities in this Work, _ are ſuch as cannot 
be juſtly cenſured, 


I, HEN perſons fay tber are obſcenities in a book, they may un- 
derſtand, 

I. Either that the author gives a deſcription of his debauched actions in lewd terms; 
that he applauds himſelf for them; exhorts his readers to immerſe themſelves in lewdneſs 
of every kind; recommends this conduct to them as the moſt effectual means of enjoy- 
ing life; and declares, that the cenſures of the world ought to be laughed at, and conſidered 
the maxims of the virtuous part of mankind as idle ſtories. 

II. Or that the author relates, in a free, wanton ſtyle, ſome amorous adventures, 
feigned as to the incidents, at leaſt with regard to the circumſtances and the embelliſh- 
ments; and introduces into his relation ſeveral obſcene incidents, which he ſets in the 
molt pleaſing light poſſible, to make them ſo many entertaining ſtories, whoſe chief ten- 
dency may be to raiſe a fondneſs, for ſuch intrigues, in every reader. 


III. Or that the author, to take vengeance on a perjured miſtreſs ; to apologize for 


the tranſports of his paſſion to ſatyrize an antiquated courtezan; to celebrate the nup- 


tials of a friend, or merely to amuſe himſelf with the play of his thoughts, indulges his 
muſe a free ſcope, in forming epigrams, epithalamiums, &c. wherein he introduces a 
great number of looſe expreſſions. 


IV. Or that the es in ſatyrizing lewdneſs, deſcribes 1 it in too naked, glaring and 
obſcene colours. 

V. Or that the author, in a treatiſe on natural Philoſophy, Phyſic, or Law, employed 
unchaſte expreſſions, in ſpeaking of procreation, of the cauſes and remedies of barrenneſs, 
the motives for divorcing the parties, &c. 


VI. Or that the author, in explaining Catullus, Petronius or Martial, interſperſes his 
Commentaries with many obſcene touches. 

VII. Or that the author, writing the hiſtory of a ſeft, of a perſon whole actions 
were infamous, related in the moſt naked terms, a great number of particulars that offend 

chaſte ears. 

VIII. Or that the author, treating the caſes of conſcience, and ſpecifying the differ- 
ent kind of carnal ſins, relates many things which are no ways pleaſing to modeſt perſons. 

IX. Or, laſtly, that the author relates ſome hiſtorical incidents, borrowed from other 
authors, whom he quotes very exactly, which incidents are of a looſe and obſcene caſt; 
that adding a commentary to his hiſtorical relations, to illuſtrate them by teſtimonies, 
reflections, proofs, &c. he ſometimes cites the words of ſome writers who have written 
with great plainneſs and freedom; ſome as Phyſicians, or Lawyers; others as Lovers or 
Poets; but that he himſelf does not advance any particular, containing an explicit or even 
implicit approbation of lewdneſs; that, on the contrary, he makes it his buſineſs, on 
many occaſions, to create a deteſtation of it, and to refute morality of a looſe kind. 
| Theſe, in my opinion, are the principal caſes, in which a writer can be accuſed of 
venting obſcene particulars. 

In the firſt caſe, ſuch writers merit, not only all the moſt ſevere puniſhments inflicted 
by the Canon Law, but they alſo deſerve to be proſecuted by the Magiſtrate, as infringers 
and diſturbers of the public modeſty, and open enemies to virtue. 

With regard to thoſe of the ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth, 
every one may form what judgment he thinks proper of them ; they no ways concern 


me, mine being only the ninth caſe, and it will be enough for me to examine all that may 


relate to this laſt claſs of N I nevertheleſs will make two or three general re- 
flections on the reſt, 


I. I obſerve that there are different gradations or degrees in the ſeven claſſes of writers, | 
whom I abandon to the reader's judgment (1).. A writer may keep within certain bounds, (i) Obſerve that 


and may overleap them, which varies exceedingly the differences and proportions 3 and Oe? 


prove of the ob- 


it would be very unjuſt in a reader to pronounce the ſame ſentence of condemnation, on fervations made 


all the writers who belong to the ſecond claſs. The Cent Nouvelles nouvelles (2), thoſe of Pl, a, in the 


the Queen of Navarre, Boccace's Decamerone, or ſet of Novels, and la Fontaine's Tales, rticle of the 


LUCRE- 
ought not to be treated with as much rigour as Aretin's Raggionaments, and the Aloiſia 70s. 


Sigæa Toletana. The authors of the two laſt mentioned pieces deſerve to be ranked with WILLET, &e- 
Ovid, in the firſt claſs of obſcene writers. (2) They were 


IT. I obſerve that, in all ages, a numberleſs multitude of perſons agreed in condemn- CE 


ſerdam in 1701, 


ing obſcenities; and yet this never was looked upon as a deciſion of equal authority in z vol. 12s. 


with the civil Laws, and to which Poets, Commentators, &c. were obliged to ſubmit 


upon pain of loſing the character of men of honour and virtue. The cenſors of obſceni- 


ties ſeem the more able to determine this queſtion, by a definitive and executive ſentence 
REY the ma: Republic of Leiten, as "ny might form a Senate, compoſed of 


perſons 
Vo. X. 5 N 
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418 An ILLUSTRATION upon 


rſons of all ranks and conditions. In this Senate would be ſeen, not only perſons ve- 
nerable for the auſterity of their lives, and ſacred character; but alſo of military men, 
and perſons who profeſs gallantry ; in a word, many perſons, whoſe lewd lives are of bad 
influence in ſociety. Here is a circumſtance of great weight; the writing of laſcivious 
verſes muſt be conſidered as an immoral thing, ſince it is diſapproved even by thoſe who 
lead debauched lives. But in vain obſcene writings have been exclaimed againſt ; this 
has never prevailed ſo far, as to fix the diſcrimination between perſons of honour and thoſe 
of an oppoſite character. Perſons have always preſerved a right or liberty in the Com- 
monwealth of Letters, of publiſhing pieces of this kind. This right has never been lia- 
ble to preſcription, which ſeveral perſons of merit have prevented, by the freedoms they 
have taken in the works in queſtion ; a circumſtance that brought no ſcandal upon them; 
nor diſqualified them in any manner from enjoying the ſeveral honours and privileges of their 
condition; nor prevented their advancement to the poſts or employments, which their for- 
(3) 1% not pre- tune might promiſe them (3). _ | 
tend to extend Thar man would be laughed at, who ſhould go about to prove Boccace a man void of 
this to particular rag 
caſ:s exceeding probity and honour, becauſe he wrote the Decamerone; or conclude, that becauſe the 
certain bw'ts, Queen of Navarre, ſiſter to Francis I, wrote ſome novels in a ſtrain of gallantry, that ſhe 


nor to perſons 


who, otherwiſe, therefore was not a Princeſs of wonderful virtue, whoſe elogium retounded from all 


deſer ve to be con- 


e Anthony Panormita did not loſe any part either of his fortune or reputation, tho? he 
count of their bad wrote a moſt obſcene Poem of the Hermaphrodite (4). The fame may be obſerved with 


aCtions, as infa- 


mos. kreſpect to Benoit (Benedict) le Court, and the famous Andrew Tiraqueau (Tiraquellus.) 
The former drew up a very licentious Commentary on the Love-Decrees of Martial 


(4 See remit d' Auvergne's. Nonnunquam ettam, ſays he in his dedication to a Counſellor of the Parli- 


 PANORMITA ament of Paris, quod in amore jocatus ſim laſciviente calamo; and it is univerſally known, 
that Andrew Tiraquellus introduced a great number of ſmutty particulars, in his Com- 


(5) See _ mentary on the Matrimonial Laws (5). Did Scipio du Pleix endeavour to mince MAt-! (50) This was 
on (14)ot he ters in the work intitled La Curiofite naturelle redigee en Queſtions ſelon Pordre alphabe- the 5th of api 


CHEZ (Tho- figue? did he not explain things in the molt natural terms poſſible ; and yet this work ad oa 
— did not occaſion him to loſe any thing. I ſhould never have done, were I to attempt a the cloſe of the 
| liſt of all the Civilians, who, in trials of adultery or impotency, urged many obſcenities, N ee 


without any way prejudicing their reputation. I have named three or four of theſe, An- hibirthe fl of 
(6) Sec the arti- thony Hotman, Sebaſtian, Rouilliard, Vincent Tagereau, and Anne Robert (6); and e. 


cies QUELLE- as theſe ſuffice, 1 ſhall now proceed to name ſome perſons of a different profeſſion. -0ns to be _ 
N hs : & s 2 N . Conc 
BERT. The Dutch would inveigh againſt any perſon who ſhould offer to aſperſe Secundus as e and fol 


a wretch and a villain ; or at leaſt ſhould attempt to expunge him from the liſt of men of it 1 
. obferved in my 


(0) See concern. Of probity and honour, becauſe he wrote verſes in a very lewd; caſt (7). Ramirez de Rare, or Ke. 


ing Grotius, who Prado, who wrote Notes on Martial, printed at Paris with the! King's licence in 1607, Faria 
River. Oper. tom, AN Interſperſed with lewd illuſtrations, did not thereby loſe any part of his reputation, Public G.. __ 


3- es. 112, or fortune; any more than Gonzales de Salas, for the ſame kind of Commentary on an 74 that LaFon- 
1224. Grot, in l taine's Tales were 


Piſs, He. unchaſte writer (8). Did Joubert, Chancellor of the Univerfity of Montpellier, and: condemned to the 
belt. bag. 237+ Phyſician to the Kings of France and Navarre, loſe any honours, ſtipends or dignities, ame by the 


ſentence of the 


(8) Petronas. for hlending obſcene touches in his book on popular errors; and is he on that account leſs Chatelet of Pa- 
1 5 ranked among the illuſtrious or learned men, or thoſe of virtue and honour? Had not 1 

Quillet, though he wrote the Callipædia, an Abbey beſtowed upon him by Cardinal Ma- man who lh 
40 See the re- zarin (9)? Feramus, an Advocate in the Parliament of Paris, did not find that his merit from France. 


narks [C], and | | 5 . : 
2 = 2 was lels applauded or acknowledged, becauſe he wrote verſes againſt Montmaur, wherein he migosk, and 


 WILLET. he introduced ſome very obſcene fictions. And to come nearer to our own times, Mr, that there waino 


other ſentence 


de la Fontaine, author of a vaſt number of lewd tales, was not, on, that account, leſs but that of Mr. 


careſſed, by all perſons both in the court and the city; and he has been ever admired. Reini- Thad 


and beloved by the moſt illuſtrious perſons of the long robe, by perſons of the greateſt 3 Lin 
diſtinction of both ſexes, and by Princes. Was not he admitted into the French Aca- 3 
demy? And was not this as honourable to a perſon of his profeſſion, as a MarſhaPs this Ditionary ; 
ſtaff to gentlemen of the ſword ? I do not doubt but Mr. de la Reinie would have been tn wie benz 
extremely well pleaſed to ſee him at dinner at his houſe, the very day that he condemned only by wry ef 
his new tales (10); for in this kind of books, people of ſenſe make a proper diſtinction . 
between the author's perſon and his writing. JI 7 Toughtto have 
III. Let us now examine whether the Proteſtants have been more rigid. I fancy the _ 
Conſiſtories never once thought of cenſuring Ambroſe Pare, who had wrote fome boo ka 
of Anatomy, in French, whetein he introduced a great number of ſmutty particulars. 
There are a great many obſcene touches in Joſeph Scaliget's Commentaries on the Priapeia 
and on Catullus; and ſtill more in Janus Douza's Commentary on Petronius. One of 
theſe writers was a Prafeſſor in Leyden, andthe. other one of the Curators of the Uni- 
verſity. They loſt no part of the conſideration which had been paid them; and no re- 
gard was paid to the alarum, which Beza would have raiſed againſt them, in a dedication n 
dd the States General (11). Daniel Heinſius, 4 Profeſſor in the ſame Univerſity, enjoyed (77) Th" ho 


Sermons on 


all the honours to which he could aſpire. He was one of the ' Secretaries of the Synod chrit's fr. 


of Dort, and he received, on an hundred occaſions, many teſtimonies of high eſteem == 
for his perſon. And yet he puhliſned ſome Poems, which are far from being of a modeſt 
turn. The collett ion, called by him and Scriverius, Baudii Amores, is of a very wanton. 
eaſt: and I am to obſerve, that Scriverius was a perſon of merit, and greatly diſtinguiſhed 

N among 


tence is inſerted a: 


orders informati- 


S442 


am perſuaded that 


of bis 
n 
far- | 


the OBSCENITIES. 419 
among the Literati of Holland. Theodore de Juges (12), notwithſtanding Beza's 4d (12) Mr. Men- 
monitions, publiſhed an edition of Petronius with Prolegomena, wherein he endeavours 8 
to juſtify thoſe who explain and illuſtrate the obſcenities of that Roman author; and it Joannes Caius 
does not appear that this Theodore de Juges ſuffered, on that account, either in his re- ds 


calls him Thcmas 


putation or fortune, He was a Proteſtant, and of a family, which has given Counſellors 4 Fudicibus, in 


o 1 0 . = h . 

in the Court of Caſtres, and he ſpent a conſiderable part of his life in Geneva, Goldaſtus en- Jedem 4 

joyed the ſame impunity, after he had publiſhed an edition of Petronius with Prole- LS phat 
P s + | ; - . . : \ rien ronits 

gomena, wherein he attempted, in the ſtrongeſt manner, to Juſtify the reading of Petro- This miflake in 


nius, and anſwered particularly the reflections made by Beza. Shall I urge the very high the Chin 
regard, which was paid in Geneva, to the famous d' Aubigne, notwithſtanding the a little c 1 th 


uſable than thzt 


too cynical liberties of his pen? Shall I obſerve, that the Conſiſtory of Charenton never 2 Mr: de Cle. 
once thought to complain of Mr. Menjot, though he introduced ſo many very obſcene Flonorine, who 
particulars in his medicinal treatiſes ? Shall I take notice, that when Iſaac Voſſius, though Pins yr: 25: 
a Canon of Windſor, publiſhed a work interſperſed with a great many ſmutty touches, Lire juſpe 2, 
nevertheleſs the Dean and Chapter, of which he was a member, did not meet, to inflict Jr was eile 
on him the lighteſt of all puniſhments, I mean that of being reprimanded? _ Golftadius, He 
It is therefore no wonder that the faction, oppoſite to thoſe which condemn obſceni- Tent that Gat- 
ties, ſhould have always maintained themſelves in the Republic of Letters; for beſides tore de Juges 
their urging ſeveral reaſons in favour of their opinion, they ſhelter themſelves under the he, tame 
authority of various examples. Theſe two forts of reaſons and examples are found in 
Goldaſtus's Prolegomena upon Petronius. Such as have apologized for authors, who, | 
either as Naturaliſts or Caſuiſts, advance obſcene particulars (13), have oppoſed argu- (13) th re- 
ments to arguments, and authorities to authorities; they are furniſhed with the greateſt i RTR. 


article ALBER- 


names, and the moſt grave teſtimonies, magno ſe judice quiſque tuetur (14). However, I T MAG- 


n . 1 51 : NUS, and rem. 
would not have it imagined, that I ſuppoſe their reaſons, and thoſe of their adverſaries, [C] of the article 


to be equally valid. I have declared ſufficiently in ſeveral places, that I entirely con- (Thomas). 
demn the looſe touches in Catullus, and thoſe of his imitators, and the exceſſive freedom ; 


taken by the Caſuiſts ; and I add here, that the arguments urged by thoſe who plead for (14) Lucan, 


AnrFUTA- 


TioN of thoſe 


- who blame 2 


thing, becauſe a 
detter might be 


__— "6 


. 's . — » . . 8 Pharſ:!. lib. 1. 
the liberty of introducing obſcenities, in an epigram, ſeem to me extremely weak, in ver. 327. 
compariſon of the arguments which oppoſe them (15). I allo add, that an obſcenity 


ſoftened, and meant merely as a jeſt, ſeems to me more worthy of cenſure, than a very NY ban, yo 


obſcene invective or ſatyr, calculated to create an abhorrence for lewdneſs. As to obſce- may be compared 


nities relating to the drama, I am firmly of opinion that they ought to be ſeverely pu- Yong beck 
niſhed by the Magiſtrate. Theſe muſt neceſſarily be a ſchool of corruption, and belong de Epigrammare, 


to the firſt claſs rather than to the ſeven that follow it, and which are here the ſubject of . O 2: noted, 


| MITE: | | de Obſcenitate in 
my preliminary remarks. I have another to propoſe, Epigrammate vi- 


IV. I fay in the third place, that that perſon would depart from the ſtate of the que-“ 
ſtion, who ſhould declare to the writers of theſe ſeven claſſes, that it would be more lau- 
dable for them to apply themſelves wholly to ſerious ſubjects, and to treat them with all 
the decency and modeſty required by the Goſpel. This adnionition, though excellent in 
itſelf, is not ſeaſonable on this occaſion; for the perſons in queſtion might anſwer, that 
the affair is not to enquire whether they made the belt choice ; and whether they made 


the beſt uſe poſſible of their leiſure and their pen. But the only queſtion was, whether 


the liberty they took was condemned, as ignominious, by the ſtatutes of the Common- 
wealth of Letters, the regulations of civil Policy, and the laws of Government. They 
would not ſcruple to confeſs, that it would be impoſſible for them to eſcape condemnati- 
on, were they to be judged by the maxims and laws of the Goſpel ; but they would 
aſſert, that all authors, more or leſs, are in the ſame caſe, ſince there is no perſon to 
whom it might not be objected, that he might have choſen a more Chriſtian occupation 
than that which he made his option; for inſtance, a Divine, who has employed his whole 
time in illuſtrating the Scriptures, might have paſſed it in a more chriſtian manner, Would 
it not have been much better for him. to have divided the day between mental prayer, 


and works of charity? Why did he not employ part of the day in meditating on the 


greatneſs of the Almighty, and the four laſt things? Why did he not ſpend the reſt of it 
in running from one hoſpital, to another, to aſſiſt the poor, from houſe to houſe. to 
comfort the diftreſt, and inſt ruct little children? Since therefore all men, without ex- 
cepting ſo much as one, (would the perſons in queſtion ſay) are incapable of giving a 
"wp account of their time, to the ſevere tribunal of divine juſtice ; and that they all 

and in need of mercy, with regard to the vaſt number of uſeleſs things, and their error 


in not making choice of that thing which was moſt neceſſary, we appeal to another juriſ- 


diftion ; we inſiſt upon an enquiry being made, if we have done things, which, in the 
Judgment of the public, or in courts of juſtice, diveſt a perſon of the character of honour 


and probity, and deprives ſuch an one of the ranks and privileges which men of honour. 


enjoy. What we aſk cannot be refuſed to ſeveral virtuous women, who frequent play- 


- houſes and balls; who love gaming and fine clothes, and whoſe fondneſs for their beau- 


ty, makes them ſtudy very attentively ſuch ornaments as add the greateſt luſtre to it. 
The women in queſtion are not fo blind as not to know, but that ſuch a conduct is 


condemned by the precepts of the Goſpel? But ſo long as they proceed, no farther, they 


lay a juſt claim to the name, title, rank, and privileges of women of honour, I grant 
that they deſerve to be'cenfured from thg pulpit, and by the pen of Chriſtian HENS ; 

| | | ut 
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420 An ILLUSTRATION upon 


but till ſuch time as the judgment of the public, or that of the Magiſtrates, ſhall have 

publicly branded as infamous, the life they lead, they cannot be called bad women, and 

whoever ſhould do this, would be ſentenced to make them public ſatisfaction. They 

may alledge the practice of all ages, there having always been a great number of virtu- 

ous women, who had a fondneſs for gaming, balls, play-houſes and jewels ; and after 

all, they do not violate either the civil Laws ; the laws of worldly honour ; nor do they 

partake in that ſpecies of irregularity, or which is abandoned to women of gallantry, 

and forms their peculiar character. A Poet, who, in an epithalamium, deſcribes too na- 

kedly a nuptial night, may alledge the ſame reaſons. Such an one will confeſs, that his | 
muſe might have been employed in a more laudable taſk, and that the compoſition of (16) I take 14 
a Chriſtian ſonnet was more praiſe-worthy than that in which he engaged ; but even that See 
compoſition was not the beſt thing in which he might have employed himſelf. It would ture takes in hie 
have been better for him to devote his hours to prayer, and never diſcontinue it, but to go cou 8 4 

and viſit the ſick in hoſpitals, &c. There is ſcarce any employment but deſerves cenſure, ken by the Pont, 
from the conſideration that a better might have been choſen ; and of all the occupations gue, cher pf 

of life, ſcarce any one deſerves more to be cenſured, to judge of it according to the dene proftitutea © 
maxims or dictates of Religion, than that which is moſt common; I mean that of per- — — 


ſons who uſe their endeavours to amaſs wealth, either by trade, or other fair means. u- 14 Nr cthem⸗ 
manly . the moſt lawful methods of enriching our ſelves are contrary, not only numbers, = 


1 to the ſpirit” of the Goſpel, but likewiſe to the literal prohibition of Chriſt and his douche votto «is 
1 L Apoſtles ; and for this reaſon, it highly concerns all men, that God ſhould be merciful to poftefton 8 


chem with reſpecd to the manner in which they have ſpent their time. The Poet I am chen have aun. 


ed during ſo ma- 


ſpeaking of having laid down this principle, that he has only trod in the footſteps of ſe- ny ages, by th. 
veral perſons, renowned for their virtue and wiſdom 3 that the liberty they aſſumed has fut a f con. | 
been ever allowed among perſons of honour and integrity; that if it had been laid aſide ons. Cine, - 
during ſome ages, as the peculiar characteriſtic of diſſoluteneſs and debauchery, no ex- 22 - a 
cuſe could be made for him, and he might juſtly be proceeded againſt, but on the con- pag. 744 
trary, that it will appear he may claim a right of poſſeſſion, and that a thing which has . 
been practiſed by ſo many perſons of probity, maſt be conſidered as honourable (16). bebe td 
Here is a maxim of Pliny on the preſent queſtion. He was one of the brighteſt genius's, of Pliny, and tt: 
1 as well as moſt upright men of the age in which he lived. He compoſed ſome verſes 39 of book 5. 
. which were thought too bold (17), and was blamed on that account. He apologized for (18) Plin. Epi. 
| himſelf by a vaſt number of great examples, but would not cite the Emperor Nero; 236, * Feb . 
though I am ſenſible, added he, that things do not become worſe, when they are ſome- : 
times practiſed by wicked men; but that they continue virtuous and good, when fre- i) 222 
quently practiſed by worthy perſons. Neronem tranſeo, quamvis ſciam non corrumpi in cle Var ER. 
deterius, que aliquando etiam d malis, ſed honeſta manere que ſepius d bonis fiunt (18), 
So much for the Poets: I ſhall juſt obſerve, that the authors of the reſt of the claſſes h Compre 
in queſtion may alledge the ſame reafons. Nay ſome of them may urge arguments ſtill Count de Bui 
more ſpecious. A Naturaliſt, for inſtance, and a Phyſician, may aſſert, that their pro- — hag 
feſſion requires them to explain every thing relating to procreation, barrenneſs, the green- dm de. 
ſickneſs, child-birth, and the furor uterinus, as to explain fermentation, and whatever re- A 
lates to the diſeaſes of the ſpleen, the gout, &c. A Caſuiſt will pretend, that it is no and when the is in 
leſs expedient to inſtruct confeſſors and penitents, with regard to the various degrees of * 
lewdneſs; than to inform them of the different ſorts of fraud committed in making purchaſes, fore to the mot 
At leaſt, the authors in queſtion ought to have the juſtice done them which they — 33 
claim, viz, that the world ſhould not form 1 of thetr lives from their writings cleanly wrape up. 
uy 


(19). One of theſe things does not neceſſar e even anſwers 


: . Sh 
ly infer the other. Some Poets are chaſte „ich improve- 
in their muſe and in their morals ; ſome are lewd both in their morals and their muſe : ments, imagining | 


others are chaſte only in their writings, and others, whoſe verſes are not chaſte, are fo way be alt 
in their morals, and their fire lyes entirely in the brain (20). All the lewd touches in in queſtion, if ſhe 
. . IS . y . . » did not heighten 
their epigrams are ſo many witty conceits : their Candidas and Leſbias are ſo many ficti- yur bad been 
tious miſtreſſes. The Calviniſts cannot deny this of Beza; ſince he affirms that he lived — 3 Pos 
chaſtly, at the time that he wrote the Poems intitled Juvenilia, for the writing of which wr, at DS hor 
he afterwards repented very ſincerely (21). 50 | 3 
| . | | | | . 1 o this he uſed to 
Sou baitieu- V. After premiſing theſe general remarks, I now proceed to examine what relates par- ay, he owed ber 
— — ticularly to this Dictionary. I ſhall begin with obſerving, that if the remarks in que- — — 
obſcene ſtrokes ſtion ſhall not be thought to Juſtify me ſufficiently, no prejudice will accrue to me from wit, which fully 
which are Re thence 3 but if they are conſidered as juſtificatory, they will be of great ſervice to me, compenſates the 
this Diction. My caſe is infinitely more favourable than thoſe of all the authors mentioned by me (22) ; contitution. Hi 
beep ry rg for how much ſoever Catullus, Lucretius, Juvenal and Suetonius may be condemned, a —_— = 
— writer who quotes them cannot be juſtly condemned. Theſe are authors that may be 274, C. 


purchaſed at every bookſeller's; the paſſages quoted out of them cannot do more harm, R 
than in thoſe authors themſelves ; and there is a very wide difference between the firſt 100 0d I of 
authors of an obſcene ſtroke, and others who introduce them only to prove ſome fact, the article BE- 

or ſome argument, which the ſubject they treat of obliges them to alledge. I will take 9 3 

it for granted that Joubert has been too looſe. in his expreſſions; but does it follow $3 late ot 

that I could not produce his teſtimony, when I was obliged to cenſure a very poor authors, ſpecified 

argument, levelled at thoſe who charged Herlicius the Phyſician with lewdnels ? Be this * 

as it will, if the apologies, which may be urged in favour of Suetonius and Joubert, &c. 

4 | . Aha TSR 


of 


the OBSCENITIES, 


are valid, ſo much the better for me; but if they are not juſt, I cannot be affected in 
any manner by it ; my caſe is different from theirs, and much better. By the argument 
a fortiori, ſuch circumſtances as contribute to their vindication juſtify me much more, 
and ſuch particulars as could not juſtify them might be of al to me in that patri- 
cular. The reader need but compare together the nine claſſes ſpecified: by me above, 
and he will find that the laſt, which ſuits my work, has the leaſt to fear from a juſt 
criticiſm, | | | | 


This will be more evident, if to the deſcription, which I gave (23) of the nature of (23) See nur. 
my caſe, the following reflection be added, that I avoided the three things, which might 4 


have given occaſion for juſt complaints. | 

I, Wherever I my ſelf ſpeak, I have avoided all expreſſions of an uncivil caſt, and 
ſuch as interfere with the eſtabliſhed rules of decency. This is ſufficient in a work of 
this nature, intermixed with hiſtorical particulars, and enquiries of every kind; for to 
require that a compiled work, wherein are to be introduced ſubjects relating to Litera- 


ture, Phyſics and Law, according to the various ſubjects which are to be treated; that 


ſuch a work, I ſay, ſhould be drawn up according to all the ſtrict laws of decorum ob- 
ſerved in a ſermon, a treatiſe of devotion, or a novel, would be to confound the 
boundaries of things, and ſetting up a kind of tyranny over the minds of men. A word, 
which would ſeem too free in the month of a preacher, or in a ſmall romance calculated 
for the entertainment of the fair-ſex, is not too coarſe in a caſe drawn up by a Lawyer, 
in the interrogatories of a Phyſician, in a work of natural Philoſophy, nor even in a 
work of Literature, or in the faithful tranſlation of a Latin book, for inſtance, the rela- 
tion of Abelard's misfortune. There conſequently are various degrees of decency with 
reſpect to the ſtyle. The higheſt degrees ſuit a certain number of writers, but not all. It 
ſome Ladies were to deſire a man of genius to draw a romantic hiſtory of the actions of Ju- 
piter or Hercules, he ought never to employ the words geld, deflower, get with child, lay with 
a nymph, to force, to raviſb ber; ſuch a writer ought either to ſhun all occaſions of exciting 


ſach ideas, or keep them at a diſtance by confined, general and enigmatical expreſſions. 
But if the authors of an Hiſtorical Dictionary, in which the reader expects an accurate 


verſion of what the ancient mythology relates concerning the actions of Jupiter, ſhould 
make uſe of circumlocutions and far- fetched expreſſions, which ſhould oblige the readers 
to gueſs at the fate of ſuch nymphs, ſuch an author would be looked upon as affected, and 
even ridiculouſly ſo. They obſerve ſufficiently all the laws'of decorum, provided they 
keep within the limits of common decency ; I mean, provided they do not make uſe of 
expreſſions borrowed from the rabble, and from which even a debauchee refrains in a ſe- 


rious converſation. They ought boldly to employ all ſuch words as are found in the 


Tux firſt of 


theſe two queſti- concern morality in any manner, and conſequently the civil Magiſtrate has no buſineſs 


ons, to which 
the preſent diſ- 
pute may be re- 
duced, relates to 
the manner of 
expreſſion, This 
charge anſwered, 


French Academy, or that of Furetiere; unleſs it be obſerved, that ſuch words or expreſ- 
ſions are odious, obſcene and filthy. This then is the firſt thing obſerved by me; I 
have not diſpenſed with the rules of common decency, on all thoſe occaſions where I my. 
ſelf ſpeak. Here follows the manner, in which I conducted my ſelf, with regard to the 
paſſages of other authors quoted by me. 2” Wt 
. Secondly, I have not expreſſed, in our language, the meaning of a citation which ex- 
hibited any looſe images, and have given it only in Latin. I have extracted from Bran- 
tome and Montaigne only certain paſſages, which were not of the moſt obſcene caſt. I 
obſerved the ſame precaution with reſpect to d'Aubigne, and ſuch other French writers, 
who write a little too nakedly, whoſe teſtimony I ſometimes make ule of. | 
Thirdly, I have avoided to mention, in any language, ſuch things as have a wildneſs and 
enormity in them unknown to the vulgar ; and I have forbore to cite any paſſages from 


certain books that are known to very few, and which ought to be buried in oblivion, ra- 


ther than to quote any thing from them, as this might prompt ſome readers of my work 
to purchaſe them. In matters of this kind, I have quoted ſuch authors only as are to 
be found every where, and which are reprinted almoſt every year. I could name a Gen- 


tleman of great probity and honour, who was never diſſolute, who, in a letter dated 


from London to a friend, declared, that he expected to have found very different things 
in my Dictionary, after the noiſe which certain perſons had made about it. I imagined, 


421 


r 9: above. 


ſaid this Letter-writer, that it revealed ſome of the darkeſt and leaſt known obſcenities z 


but ſo far from it, I have met with none but what I and my intimates Knew. before we 
were eighteen. | | a | | 

After this it will be no difficult matter to diſcover fully, whether thoſe who cenſure me 
are in the right or otherwiſe. The whole affair may be reduced to the two following 
points. I. Whether I deſerved to be blamed, as not having ſufficiently wrapped up, by 
ambiguous circumlocutions, ſuch lewd incidents as I borrowed from hiſtory, II. Whe- 
ther I merit cenſure, becauſe I did not totally ſuppreſs ſuch incidents. | 


VI. The former of theſe two queſtions relates properly to grammarians. It does not 


with it, nibil bæc ad edictum pretoris, Neither are Moraliſts or Caſuiſts any ways af- 
fected by it. The only action that could juſtly be taken out againſt me would be, for 


my writing in an unpolite ſtyle; in which caſe I would appeal to the French Academy, 


as the natural judge of ſuch ſuits, I am certain I ſhould not be condemned by that * 
| by | or 
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An ILLUSTRATION. upon 


for it would thereby condemn itſelf, ſince all the phraſes employed by me occur in their 
Dictionary, without being ſtigmatized as obſcene. Whenever theſe authors do not de- 
clare a word or expreſſion to be obſcene, this authorizes all writers to make uſe of it ; I 
ſpeak of ſuch words or expreſſions as are defined by them. But farther, I could readily 
ubmit to be condemned by them. I do not aim to be polite in my ſtyle, I having de- 
clared in my preface, that my ſtyle is pretty negligent ; that it is not free from improper and 
obſolete words, perhaps not even from barbariſms, and that I am not very ſcrupulous in that 
reſpelt. Why ſhould I pretend to a thing, which even ſome very great authors reſiding 
in Paris (24), and numbers of the French Academy have not regarded ? Why ſhould an (24) Le 2. 
author reſtrain himſelf in a work calculated as a repoſitory of things, not of words, and fnce (be h. 
which, containing ſubjects of all kinds ſome ſerious and others comical, neceſſarily requires 7 ' b 
various ſorts of expreſſion ? Such an author is not obliged to write as cautiouſly, as a Mimi 4 Ce. 
preacher is to ſpeak from the pulpit ; and if the latter ought not to uſe the following phraſe, 293 
A man who gets a young woman with child ought either to marry, or give her a partion, it <retary of the | 
does not follow, but he may employ it, without the imputation of writing obſcenely, in —__ TOs. 
a collection of caſes of conſcience fo true it is, that a certain manner of expreſſion is al. 
lowed, according as the nature of the book may be. i | 
But if any thing can apologize for I know not what refined delicacy which incteaſes 
daily, it is, that there ſeems to be no end of this. For to act conſiſtently, a vaſt number 
of words, which the French tongue cannot do without, muſt be cenſured as obſcene ; and 
ſuch writers, who ſet up for ſo great a chaſtity and delicacy of ear, may be eaſily proved 
to act abſurdly. It might be proved to them, that, according to their principles, there is 
no ſuch character as that of an affected woman; and that, on the contrary, the women 
to whom they give that appellation are perfectly reaſonable, and extremely capable of 
_ reaſoning conſequentially. I would fain aſk them why the word Zo geld appears obſcene 
to them? Is it not becauſe it conveys a looſe object to the imagination? But by a parity 
of reaſoning, the word adultery conveys a yet more obſcene idea, and conſequently this 
word ought to be exploded. We alſo muſt explode the words marriage, wedding-day, 
bridal-bed, and a vaſt number of the like expreſſions, which excite ſuch ideas as are alto- 
ether obſcene, and infinitely more grating than that which frighted the affected Lady in 
the play. As for my part, uncle, ſays one of the affected Ladies, all I can ſay is, that 
marriage ſeems to me a very odious thing. How can a woman ever think of lying by a naked 
man (25) ? According to the principles of theſe refiners of our language, ſuch expreſſi- (25) Molire, 
ons would be extremely proper; and there is no virtuous maiden but ſhould be bound in Ns Te 
| honour to turn out of her chamber any perſon, who ſhould inform her that her parents | 
intend to diſpoſe of her in marriage. She might juſtly complain, that too little regard 
was ſhewn to her modeſty, in preſenting to her ear, without the leaſt diſguiſe, ſo hor- 
ridly- obſcene an expreſſion. To aſk a married woman, if ſhe has had any children, 
would be a monſtrous obſcenity according to the laws of politeneſs : none but figurative 
expreſſions ſhould be employed on ſuch occaſions ; and we ought to imitate, for inſtance, 
the affected Lady, who faid „ that her ſhe-friend had given into lawful love (meaning 
« marriage ;) and that ſhe could not conceive how ſhe could prevail with her ſelf to in- 
c dulge in brutal pleaſures with a man; that the motive of it was, the deſire ſhe had to 
leave behind her ſome traces of her ſelf, meaning children (26). (26) Sorel, de la 
According to the affected refinements we are now ſpeaking of, it would be very juſt 5, Zee, 4 
to exclaim againſt Moliere's ſchool of women (L' Ecole des Femmes), with all the heat and 470. Dutch edit. 
paſſion, which Moliere has fo happily ridiculed, and which, in the main, is a downright | 
extravagance. Every virtuous perſon ought to ſay, to take children by the ear: what a 
ſhocking expreſſion is this ! Would it be poſſible for a perſon who had but a ſpark of virtue. 
lo take the leaſt delight in a play, which is perpetually alarming modeſty, and every inſtant (5) Naliere, 
| the imagination. . 1 poſitively declare, that no virtuous woman can ſee this play without * 
confufion, ſo obſcene and filthy it is (27). . . All theſe obſcenities, heavens be praiſed, ap- Scene z. 
pear bare-fared in it. There is not even the thinneſt vail ſpread over them, and the moſt im- (28) Ibid 
pudent eye ix terrified at their natedueſ . . . To prove all I have here aſſerted, I weed only 
mention the ſcene of Agnes, wherein ſhe ſays that ſhe had been robbed of. . . . . Out upon (29) Ibid. pag, 
it!. , . (28). 1 againaſſert, that it is brim-full of obſcene filth. . . . Does not the above- '** 
mentioned expreſſion of Agnes evidently ſhock modeſiy (29) ? Should any Urania venture to (30) Ibis. 
| anſwer thus: «++ Modeſty is not ſhocked. She does not utter a ſingle word but what is (31) Ibis 
« extremely decent; and if you mean any thing elſe, it is your felf, not ſhe, who makes © 
«© the obſcenity, ſhe only ſpeaking about a ribbon which has been ſnatched from her (30). (32) I am to ob- 
« (31) You may try to put it off with a ribbon ; but that of where ſhe ftops abruptly, t thay in 
„ Was not put there without deſign. T hat of 18 monſtrouſly ſnocking 4 and all you — 2 every 
« can ſay will never make a juſt apology for the infolence of that of. . . . It hints at an Feta o bea 
& abominable obſcenity (32).” This paſſage, though ſo very impertinent, would be az ay, that 
« decent and proper according to the following principle: All words which ſully the bas maidentend | 
imagination, that is, which denote an uncbafte object, ongbu to be expladed. Accordiag to this from her, which 
e all perſons who have any modeſty would be like Marchioneſs Araminta, whoſe _— 
character is this:. She declares it, in all companies, to be a moſt ſhocking piece (330, ſcene idea. 
c and that ſhe could never bear the filth with which it abounds. . . . She imitated the (% That is, the 
bad conduct of thoſe women, who, upon the decline of their charms, endeavour to ply intitle | 
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ſupply, with ſomething elſe, what they perceive they are daily loſing, and fancy that 


« the ridiculous affectation of a ſcrupulous prudery will ſupply in them the want of 
« youth and beauty. The female in queſtion carries this affair to greater lengths than 
« any one; and fo very dextrous are her fcruples, that they diſcover to her obſcenities 
«« where no body elſe perceives any. It is ſaid her ſcruples are ſo very extravagant that 
<« they disfigure our language; and fo great is the ſeverity of this Lady, that there are 
c ſcarce any words in our language, but ſhe would lop off either the head or tail, on 


« account of ſome ſyllables which ſhe looks upon as lewd (34).“ 
I have read ſomewhere, if I miſtake nor, that this affeftation has been carried to ſuch 


(34) Moliere, 
ibid, Scene 5» 


lengths, that Ladies would not ſay, Jai mange des confitures, (I have eat ſome ſweetmeats) 
but des firures. At this rate, above half the words in the Dictionary of the French Aca- 
demy muſt be ſuppreſſed ; and then, thoſe that remained would be of no uſe, for they 

would want a connexion, and then people would be reduced to the neceffity of expreſs- 
ing themſelves only by ſigns, which would form obſcenities of a more dangerous and 
ſcandalous kind than ſuch as enter only by the ear. | 


Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 
Quam que ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus, Et que 


Ipſe fibi tradit ſpectator (35). 


(15) Borat. de 
Arte Poet. ver. 


« Some things are ated, others only told; 
But what we hear moves leſs than what we ſee: 
«« Spectators only have their eyes to truſt, 


« But auditors muſt truſt their ears and you.“ 


Roſcommon. 


Here follows a paſſage from the Chevræana, which confirms in an admirable manner my 
aſſertion. A Lady, who is miſtreſs of x great deal of wit, but who is too affected, af- 
e firmed to me, that ſhe never employed any words that leave an unchaſte idea, and that 
« when ſhe was in company with perſons of good breeding ſhe uſed to fay, Un fond 
«< M Artichaut ; un fond de Chapeau; une rue qui wa point de ſortie, for what we call un 
de cul de ſac. 1 anſwered, that ſhe did very well, and that I would be ſure to imitate her. 
„ added, that on ſome occaſions however perſons were obliged to make uſe of the 
* ſame forms of ſpeech with the reſt of the world. She challenged me in a very polite 
«© manner to give her any inſtance of this, upon which I afked her what name ſhe gave, 
in common converſation, to a piece that was worth ſixty pence ? Sixty pence, replied 
« ſhe. But madam, how do you call the letter in the alphabet which follows P? She 
cc blufhed, and replied at the ſame time. Truly, Sir, I could not have thought that you 
« would have put me back to my chriſs-croſs-row (36). It is plain Mr. Chevreau ap- (36) upp 
proves, that we ſhould never employ any words which convey a filthy idea; and that, in 102. Dur air 


conſequence of this maxim, he would never have the expreſſion cul de ſac employed. He 


therefore would require to have ſuppreſſed, not only upwards of two pages of Furetiere's | 
Dictionary (37), corrected by one of the politeſt writers of our age (38), but likewiſe a (37) In the be- 
numberleſs multitude of words, the firſt ſyllables whereof leave ideas till fouler than the s , 


ſyllable cul. He likewiſe muſt baniſh the words adultery, formcation, incontinence, and 


ſyilable cul. 


an hundred thouſand more; but how rigid ſoever he may be as ro obſcene words, he (38) Mr. Baſrage 
would not give up ſo much as one ſingle article of what that affected Lady required, and * 
conſequently he was not conſiſtent A]. But let us forgive him this inconſiſtency ; for the 


[A How rigid ſoever Mr. Chevreau may be, as to 
(a) Cbevræara, obſcene words, . . . he was not conſiflent (a).] Im- 


Part 1. p. 350. mediately after laying, with Marſhal de Baſſompiere, 


that all men carry about them the key of the treaſure, 

that is, of the virginity of women, he affirms that, 

Faire des enfans (to get children) is an obſcene way of 

(5) See what Ar- ſpeaking (5), and that it ought never to be employed before 
Dfo 525 ws Ladies whoſe ears are chaſte. Here we have two obſerva- 
FX 4 e tions, which ought not to have appeared cloſe together. 
Bock 4. chap. 2. The following is a falſuy. The Romans, continues he, 


bag. 334+ were as ſcrupulous with regard to the expreſſion liberis 


dare operam, a circumſtance that was obſerved in the 


(©; Obſerve that fexreenth epiſtle of the ninth book of Cicero, to Papirins 
82 ib. . 2 ; E is likewiſe ſeen, why nobiſcum 50 ra- 
that infleag or tber employed than cum nobis. Inſtead of the ſixteenth 
cas notis bomint- Letter he ought to have quoted the twenty ſecond; 
ron we ſhould yet this would have obviated only the moſt inconſider- 
Mill cum bomini- able error, Cicero not ſaying what is aſcribed to him. 
MP He does not make any mention of 7obi/cum, or cunt 
(% Liberis dare nobis (c), and affirms, that liberis dare operam is a 
*peram quam bo- chaſte expreſſion (4), Chevreau adds, that he had for- 
ſa dicitur? merly heard a Lady ſpeak as follows, This man no 
lid. 9.” . / longer endeawvaurs to raiſe his fortune, and thinks of no- 
pag. 58. edit, thing but of building up children, the great number of 
Crevii, awbom will ruin him. A Lady, who makes uſe of the 
exprgſhag building up children, could not be diſguſted 


ccaalequences 


at any perſon ſor employing the following phraſe in 

her preſence, 10 get children; and conſequently Chev- 

reau contributes to refute himſelf. He found ſome ob- 

ſcenities in Malherbe's Poems, on account of ſome 8 
words, which have a double meaning (e), though they (*) Cbevr cara, 
were taken by Malherbe only in a vircuous ſenſe. Fart 2+ pat 142. 
Menage ſaid on this occaſion, and upon St. Amant's 

looking upon the following half verſe as obſcene, 

from the ſame Poet, gu'on ſur vit q ſa mort (to ſurvive 

one's death) „ that a man's imagination muſt be ſur- 

„ prizingly depraved, to find ſuch obſcenities in au- 

* thors. Quod fi recipias, nibil laqui tutum eſt, ſays 

„ Quintilian, ſpeaking of a man who thought there 

vas an obſcenity in the following words of Virgil, 

Incipiunt agitata tumeſcere (f'). . . . But to return / Menge, 
% to our verſe of Malherbe, Fe wveux bander, c. Obſervar. fur 

« thoſe who found ſomething obſcene in Terence and 74:54, p. 388. 
« Saluſt, the word aures and that of onimcs quite 


- 
CI 


taking away the ambiguity (g).“ Chevreau an- (Z) Ibid. p. 58 1. 


{wered (5), © that a man muſt be blind not to fee ſuch ( Cher gena, 


«c 


* ceive ſuch obſcenities, it is a ſign that he is very 
much uſed to them. . . . A reader does not expect 
„ to meet with ſuch obſcenities in bocks, and bluſhes 
«« when he does meet with them. What could Mr. 
«© Menage have ſaid, if, after having approved of my 
3 * obſervation, 


102. Dutch edit · ö 


things; and that whenever a perſon does not per- Part 2+ pag. 123. 
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(1) Ibid. pag · 124. 
Obſerve that Gi- «6 
rac in his Reply 
to Coftar, Sect. 8. 


(#) Quintil. Iofi- ' the 
tut. Orat. lib. 8. great loſs, which had been ſuſtained by Scipio's 
cap, 6. de Tropis, 


(1!) Cheureana, 


An ILLUSTRATION upon 


conſequences of his poſition are very ridiculous, ſo impoſſible to be put in practice, that 
he did very right to forſake them. The only thing he can be accuſed for is, his not 
knowing the falſity of a principle or maxim, the moſt neceſſary conſequences of which are 


abſurd, and no leſs a tendency than the entire deſtruction of the uſe of ſpeech. 


Fhe 


reader will obſerve, that women of as much virtue as our affected Lady, do not ſcruple 
to pronounce Cul Partichaut and Cul de ſac. This will be ſeen in a paſſage from Mr. 


Coſtar, which has a very great affinity to the ſubject I am now writing upon [BJ]. 


« obſervation, he had read in a ſmall book I have 
« juſt now read, Fe ſuis convaincu qu'on examine 
* aujourd'buy les choſes, &c. and in another, On wit 
* dans le Conſiſtoire tout autrement. If it be ſhameful 
„ to ſhew theſe obſcenities, it is more ſo to write 
them; and it is neceſſary to point them out, in or- 
« der that others may avoid them.” A little after he 
cenſures the following expreſſion of Malherbe, Elie 
toit paroiſſante juſques au Nombril. He aſſerts (i), that 
the laſt mentioned word is one of thoſe which can 
“ no longer be written with decency. . . .. This 
« word, in its proper ſenſe, belongs only to Phyſi- 


thought the fol- cians and Midwives, who call every thing by its 
lowing expreſſion «© name, in which decency and civility will not per- 
of Coſtar too la- 40 
ſcivious, la Cuiſſe 
d'un jeune gar pon 


jj blanche & /i 


mit us to imitate them ().“ Would not one con- 
clude, that he was going to bring the old cullom into 
vogue again, which would not allow the following 
words to be ſpoke, foulter, pied, lit, haut de chauſes, 
(ſhoe, foot, bed, breeches,) without adding, ander cor- 


| (&) Ibid, p. 125. rection, ſave your preſence, with ſubmiſſion be this ſpoke. 


This was one of the chief points of civility, which 
diſtinguiſhed children of a polite education ; but, at 
this time, all this is confidered as country politeneſs. 


But to proceed: We cannot be too careful in a- 


* voiding ſuch obſcenities,as always leave obſcene ideas 
« in the mind, and which offend ſuch ears as are ever 
*« ſo little ſcrupulous. C. Servilius Glaucia, Queſtor 
© the year of Rome fix hundred and forty one was 
* looked upon with as much contempt as the filth of 
* the ſtreets, on account of the groveling caſt of his 
* ſoul, 


% Curie Stercus (*) ; nor in order to magnify the 


« death, Reſpublica morte P. Scipionis Africani eaftrata. 
« Mr. de Balzac did not confine himſelf to the rules 
« of decency, nor to the precepts of the ancient Rhe- 
* toricians, whom he frequently called his maſters, 
when he ſpoke as follows concerning a certain man, 
* That he was entirely compoſed of pudenda. Our lan- 
* guage, within theſe threeſcore years, is become fo 
* diſcreet and reſerved, that we now very ſeldom em- 
„ ploy the words whore, or baway-houſe, with which 
* preachers uſed formerly to interſperſe their fineſt 
“ ſermons (/),” | | 
Theſe ſeveral paſſages ſhew, that Mr. Chevreau 
was extremely ſevere in his theory, but that his prac- 
tice was not anſwerable to it; for were we to expunge 
from his works all that pollutes the imagination, we 
ſhould leave a great number of chaſms. I ſhall con- 
fine my ſelf to the Chevrzana, in which he acts the 
art of ſo ſevere a moraliſt. How many things occur 
in it which excite. very obſcene ideas? Some of theſe 
places are citations and others of his own compoſing. 
To what purpoſe is it for a writer to lay down rules, 
which cannot poſſibly be followed, either in a gene- 
ral hiſtory, or in a collection of obſervations of all 
kinds, ned 1 
It may not be improper to give, in this place, a 
ſpecimen of what he ſays concerning the preachers of 
former times. Here follow ſome extracts of a ſermon 
of John de Monluc, Biſhop of Valence, and one of 
the moſt celebrated preachers of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury. © He who perLowEeRs and unlawfully cor- 
«« rupts the purity of a virgin, commits fornication, 
* which crime is mentioned Deut. xxii. Neverthe- 
« leſs, in this age, no notice is taken of a vaſt num- 
«© ber of acts of fornication, which are daily com- 
« mitted. A great number of poor maidens are fe- 
% duced, ſuborned and led to deſtruction, whilſt thoſe 
« who debauched them boaſt in what they have done, 
and think they have atchieved great honour, to 
„ have been able to overcome, and bring into the 
« paths of fin, a maiden who, for ſome time, had 
C reliſted the attempts of vain love, and the reſt of 


this command, who live daily in delights and ſen- 


„% make 


Nevertheleſs, the moſt eloquent among all 
e the Romans could not bear to have him called 


* pariſh (p).“ | 


they occaſion nothing but law-ſuits. 
: | 


I have 


« the temptations of the fleſh. But if the world does 
* not chaſtiſe them, the Lord God who is above, and 
* ſees all things, will ſome day or other call them to 
account for their guilt. They will be made to give 
an account of the time they have loft, and of the 
* monies ſpent by them on pimps and bawds, and 
„ ſhall be anſwerable for the guilt which the young 
«© woman ſhall have committed after the time of ber 
„being ſeduced, and for her being forſaken, and not 
meeting with any man who would marry her. And 


La 


* 


then they ſhall know, whether they had juſt cauſe 


to boaſt and glory for having committed ſo execra- 
« ble an action () .. . . Thoſe, of both ſexes, alſo (v Monlue, Bi- 
*© vIOLATE this commandment, who, in oppoſition 3 of Valence, 
| "PI | ermons ſur les 
to the order eſtabliſhed by nature, abuſe their own Conmmandemens 4. 
© members, and commit the enormous and deteſtable Dien, pag. 504. 
vice called ſodomy. Such fort of perſons are ſen- Vaſcoſan edit. 
© tenced to die by the law of God, as we read in 7555 8vo. 


“ Leviticus, chap. xx. (=). Thoſe alſo 1NFRINGE (#) Ibid. p. 506. 


* 
* 


** ſual pleaſures, in feaſts, banquets, and a ſuperfluity 

„ of viands, and who feed their bodies, in order to 

them veſſels of luxury and fornication. 

„ Theſe have been drawn to the life by St. Peter, in 

„his ſecond epiſtle, the ſecond chapter (o). Sporting (e) Ibid. p. 507. 

* themſelves with their own deceivings, whilſt they 

« feaſt - with you; Having their eyes full of adultery, 

% and cannot ceaſe from ſin, beguiling unſtable fouls ; 

that is, their whole care, their only aim and inten- 

* tion is only to draw away poor ſouls, and by their 

«© banquets and feſtivals prompt them to commit adul- 

% tery, and all manner of filthineſs. Thus their ha- 

*© bitations are bawdy-houſes ; a temple where aſſem- 

blies are held, in order to make up the ſeveral 

matches, and where the women are ſeduced ; and, 

to ſay all in a word, they are the peſts of a coun- 

«« try. Nevertheleſs, ſuch ſort of people are moſt 

*« eſteemed and honoured, particularly thoſe who are 

the ring-leaders, and as it were the dons of the 2 

| | (%) Monluc, Ser. 
The uſe we may draw from the extracts of this ſer- 7915 ſur les diæõæ 

mon is, to know that the liberty taken by a perſon ee eee 4 

to expreſs himſelf in ſo free a manner is not a crime P 5. 

in itſelf, for otherwiſe, it muſt have been ſo in the | 

reign of Henry II. Now if it was not criminal in 

that age, a preacher who ſhould make uſe of that li- 

berty at this time would merit blame only becauſe he 

deviated from the preſent modern cuſtom. But would 


not any perſon who, in this age, ſhould wear a ruff, 


interfere with the mode ? However, this would not be 
a Ha. | 2 7 | 
[B] A paſſage from Mr. Coſtar, which has a very great 


affinity io the ſubject I am now writing upon.) Who 
could believe that the polite Voiture was accuſed of 


writing in an obſcene manner (g) ; that ſparkling ge- (9) * 5-504 


nius, who was ſo well acquainted with the genteel % mn 
part of the world, and b of the higheſt Roa J ed Pita | 
But let us ſee what anſwer his Advocate made. 
There are few Ladies but what will repeat, and ſing, 
* when occaſion may offer, the verſes made by Voi- 
* ture on a Lady's backſide: and I do not know any 
* of them but would boldly ſay, un cul d'artichaud, : 5 
* and un cul de ſac (r).“ The Advocate afterwards (7) Coſtar, 4 
alledges, among other particulars, the paſſage quoted . A8 f 
by me above (, and afterwards adds the following re- 
markable words, Let us hear our ridiculouſly peeviſ (i) Citat. (173) 
critic (F). The Advocate was afraid that there would (Bodog 
not be a ſufficient quantity of theſe witty turns in (Michael de l). 
Voiture's Letters, and that he ſhould be inferior, in 
this particular, to Plautus and Ariſtophanes, and therefore (t) Page 72, 73 
it was thought requiſite to add, in the laſt impreſſion, the 
following words, which were wanting in the 178th Let- 
ter. I conſent, ſince you will have it ſo, that Ul- 
„ pian and even Papinian be caſtrated ; and indeed 
This is the 
« prettieſt 


the OBSCENTTIES/ 


I have already obſerved, that there is no getting off from thoſe affected refiners of a 
language whom J here oppoſe. The foundation they build upon is fuch, that they will 
condemn at pleaſure a numberleſs multitude of words, which they have not yet exploded, 
and which, according to their maxims, are as worthy of cenſure as thoſe already cenſured 
by them. It is impoſſible for a writer to eſcape their animadverſions. Fhough an au- 
thor ſhould exhibit his narrative in decent and modeſt; words, as has been done in the ſe- 
cond volume of the Menagiana, they nevertheleſs would cry, That ſome places are openly 


injurious to modeſty, ſuch as no virtuous perſon can read without horror (39). Could Father (30) Feurno! det 
Bouhours, though he, in his French tranſlation of the Goſpels, had taken the utmoſt v8vant, of the 
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21ſt of Feb. 


care to avoid all ſuch expreſſions as were the fartheſt removed from obſcenity, eſcape cen- 1695, pig. 145. 
ſure (40) ? Boileau, whom the illuſtrious firſt Preſident, Mr. de Lamoignon, had fre- PU edi: 
quently applauded, for having purged, as it were, Satyric Poetry of the obſcenities which (ao) See the 3d 


„ ; . . o*% Letter D'ur 
zill then had been peculiar, as it were, to it (41), was he not accuſed of writing obſcenely, Done fomente 


becauſe ke uſed (42), the words embrio, luxurious voice, wanton morality? If theſe words „ ery de 
. . * f f ; % ; es Armies, beg · 8. 
will not be permitted to paſs, there will be no end of cenſure. | 


I am acquainted with ſeveral perſons, who blame Mezerai for ſaying, that certain gal- (41) see the | 
| lants, who had committed adultery, were mutilated in thoſe parts which had committed K A . 
fin (43). Their cenſure is grounded on the two following reaſons, firſt, that there was = 
no occaſion for him to relate a circumſtance which relates to ſuch obſcene objects; ſe- (42) In the roth 
1. condly, that he ought, at leaſt, to have omitted all the words which follow mutilated, 38 5 
, as this word is ſufficiently expreſſive of the thing. I muſt intreat all theſe cenſors not to (43! It is tom. 2. 
4 es be offended, if I declare it as my opinion, that the circumſtance, which they would have — orviy ad 
5 | had ſuppreſſed, is one of thoſe which an Hiſtorian ſhould never omit; for if there is any 


; 
ann. 1313, con- nth 
thing extraordinary in the puniſhment of a criminal, that circumſtance ought principally . 1 
to be mentioned. The ſecond remark does not appear to me better : grounded. It Philip the Fair. Hh 

might be declared, in a ſentence of death, that the criminal's hands, noſe, or ears ſhould (44) Upon Me- 9 
be cut off, before he was put to death; in which caſe, the word mutilate would not de- ffn Os 
note ſufficiently the circumſtance of which Mezerai intended to inform us: But fup- graded becauſe | 
poſe this word was ſufficient, will it follow that the author in queſtion deſerved cenſure 2 575 8 
for adding the reſt? Is not the following expreſſion in every one's mouth, I /a that woman, ard mu- 
with my own eyes, I heard that with my own ears ? Many words are ſuperfluous here, and N 
yet no one finds fault with them. In fine, I ſay, theſe cenſors contradict themſelves, tvous churchmen 
They blame the addition merely becauſe it is unneceſſary; the thing ſignified, ſay they; £3 52 rb 
would have been ſufficiently underſtood without it. Conſequently theſe people are not the Obſervations, 
diſpleaſed, that an obſcene image ſhould be conveyed to the mind; all they deſite is, | ee 


2 | : following queſti- 
not to have two or three ſounds conveyed to the ear. Their zeal for the purity of lan- en.!“ Would it 


guage would have been applauded, had their readers believed, that they were abſolutely « mere anon in 


| * more decent in 
againſt an Hiſtorian's preſenting an obſcene idea to the mind of the reader; but they af- ** L 2 he 
o * g - * 60 ar 4 q 
terwards conſent to this, provided no ſuperfluous words are employed in doing it; con- « that he was 


ſequently they deſtroy, in the laſt remark, what might have edified in the firſt. Such * _—_— 
generally is the effect of this ſcrupulous taſk of the pretended refiners of our language. They « reg have been 


© reſt have been 
condemn one expreſſion, and approve another, though each raiſes the ſame impure idea , fofficient!y un- 
- o * 5 . o o o : 44 der ſtood ? Be 
in the mind of the auditors or readers. The Obſervations printed at Paris in 1700, 


te this as it will, 
againſt Mezerai, will very much pleaſe the critics in queſtion. See the margin (44). He 
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«© he might have 
is there blamed (45) for commonly employing the words concubine, baſtard, and adulterer, 5 * 
which ſhock the delicacy of this age. I am certain that the perſons in queſtion would not * ereflion.” 

_ condemn the words ſhe-favourite, natural child, and conjugal infidelity, which ſigniſy the 

very ſame thing. How inconſiſtently do theſe people argue Fe 

IX. Leſs inconſiſtent and incoherent would be the caprice of the new mode, according 

to which, as I am told, the words clyſter (46) and phy/ic, are ranked among the obſcene 
expreſſions, and the general word doſe ſubſtituted in their ſtead. The word clyſter had (46) See  4pols- 
been baniſhed, when it was found that it denoted too many circumſtances of the opera- 4 CC. 
tion, and the word [avement was ſubſtituted, as being of a much more general ſignifica- 1 

11. tion. But becauſe the idea of the word lavement is become ſpecific, and includes too 

55 many circumſtances, it will be diſuſed, in order not to defile the imagination, and the 

ö following general phraſes will be employed, I was in a courſe of phyfic, he was ordered 


5 '2 1 
a doſe 38 


(45) Pag. 18, 
19. | 


(1) Page 73. 
Duct are exerci- 


tur, & patrere «« prettieſt thought in the world. Hitherto I had al- « this was not owing to the writer but to the reader. EATID 1 
: bellum apud Sal- ** ways heard people ſay, that a book was chaftre « And as to Celſus, who imagined there was ſome- 1 
4 luſtium dicta * (caſtrated) to ſignify that ſome part of it had been thing obſcene in a half verſe of Virgil, the Rheto- | 080 
, an&te & antique 4 ſuppreſſed, and that it was not complete or entire. rician in queſtion condemns him; and boldly de- | | 1 
| | 22 a nobis, «« If our adverſary had any credit in the Academy, he clares, that if ſach ſcruples were allowed to paſs, it 
3) e ee « would get a decree for aboliſhing this licentious * would not be ſafe for any perſon to ſpeak, and 
ſeribentium qui- manner of ſpeaking, and have the following modeſt *«* that all people would be obliged to cominue fi- 
j. dem judico, ſed 4 phraſe ſubſtituted in its place, incammoder des livres ** lent ().“ The reader will obſerve, that Coſtar, who 
. D. « tf les faire Eunugues (to incommode books and furniſhes me with this paſſage, was not one of thoſe , 1 
73. 31 CT „ make them Eunuchs.) The paſſages from Quin- Literati, who are unacquainted with the polite world, () N "Defenſe ds 
excophaton, apud tilian (4) quoted by him on that occaſion are very he, on the contrary, being thoroughly converſant 777 are, pg. 195, 

Virgiliuma putat . ſtrongly cited; and this Rhetorician aſſerts, that if in it. | | 


192, 
Incipiune agitara „ any of Saluſt's expreſſions were found to be obſcene, 
umeſcere ; quod fi 
recipias, nihil lo- 


qui tutum eſt, 7b, . 
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An ILLUSTRATION: upon 


a doſe &c. which does not denote a clyſter, or a doſe of phyſic, any more than a bag of 
herbs hung about the neck. I own that this caprice is very odd, and that was it generally 
followed, theſe people would deſtroy a vaſt number of expreſſions, which every body is 
uſed to, and which are extremely neceſſary to patients, and fuch as viſit them. Other- 
wiſe, it would be ſcarce poſſible to carry on a converſation in their apartment, and the 
company would be obliged to employ the filly jargon uſed by affected women. How- 
ever, all theſe caprices are better grounded than thoſe of our pretended refiners, who will 
allow an obſcene image to be imprinted on the mind, provided this is done by ſuch words 
as they themſelves may chooſe, and not by others. 7 

To ſum up this part of my explications or reflections, I ſhall obſerve, 
1. That the queſtion here does not relate to a point of morality, but that it is merely 
a grammatical diſpute, which ought to be heard before ſuch as are judges of the polite- 


_ neſs of ſtyle, 


II. That I will frankly own, I did not aim at the fame and glory, which ſuch a polite- 
neſs may procure, 4 150 | | : 

III. That it is my opinion all authors are not obliged to ſubmit to this new idea of 
the politeneſs of ſtyle; for was it to be exactly followed, there would, at laſt, be no 
need of any Dictionary but that of the affected Ladies. 7 . 

IV. That the title of this new politeneſs is not ſo well eſtabliſned, as to merit the 
having the force of a law, in the Commonwealth of Letters. The ancient title ſtill ſub- Wu * 

| enage's 


fiſts (47), and may be uſed till the preſcription begins. l 
V. That in a book of this kind, it is enough not to interfere with the uſage univerſally cuf d of pubic. 


Ing obſcene parti. 


received; but that in obſerving theſe meaſures or bounds with the ſtrict care I have drs, in er 


done (48), I may be juſtly allowed to employ certain expreſſions, which would not be 1697, in e buck 
proper in a ſermon or a finical author. It is enough that they are uſed in books of Ana- Kings len“ 


tomy, in caſes of Lawyers, and in the converſation of learned men (49). 


EXAMINATI- 
ON of the re · 
flection of thoſe 
people, who af- 
firm that certain 
things offend mo- 
deſty, 


ve underſtand the following phraſe, ſuch a thing or expreſſion ſhocks modeſty, we ought to 14, 


An obſervation 
with reſpect to 
the pain, which 


readers are put to. 


Groſs obſcenities 
are the leaſt dan - 
gerous. 


X. But to ſhew ſtill more clearly, that the affair in queſtion does not concern morality (48) L hene eten 


. . . . . . 1 * . bi ved h - 
in any manner, it will be proper for me to obviate an objection of the critics in queſtion. cept of untl. 
Let us ſee whether they can ground their aſſertions on the following pretence, that every en, with regard 


to certain words, 


phraſe which ſhocks modeſty is a bad attempt upon morality, ſince chaſtity is thereby which are mad 
| | | 4 a 15 cene by the 


injured. Rk 5 | 9 8 corrupt manner 
I ſhall firſt make this remark, that thoſe who ſay that certain things ſhock modeſty, in which the 


muſt underſtand, either that they tend to weaken chaſtity, or that they fire the faculties of — _ 


chaſte perſons. To this it may be anſwered, that, in the firſt caſe, their poſition deſerves — vec 


to be rejected, and that if women are admitted to be judges of this queſtion, they will def . 
infallibly be caſt. But the women are doubtleſs the beſt judges on ſuch an occaſion, ſince ſcanm indlc- 


rem ſerms detortus 


they poſſeſs ſhame and modeſty in a much higher degree than men. I therefore would be 77 Pad 
glad, if they would inform us of the ſtate their minds are in, when they hear or read exercitus & pa- 


any paſſage that offends or ſhocks modeſty. I am certain that they will not ſay, that d Salis 
ſuch paſſages not only raiſe looſe ideas in their minds, but that they alſo excite ſuch a laſci- 4 ſara: & 


antique, ridentur = 


vious defire in their hearts, as it is ſcarce poſſible for them to curb ; in a word, that they 3 5 4 


are expoſed, on theſe occaſions, to temptations, which have a mighty aſcendant over their S; e 
. . . "oe" 2 am r . 
virtue, and lead it to the brink of the precipice. We may be affured that, inſtead of fu fue d, 
this, they will anſwer, that the idea, which riſes involuntarily in their imagination, fills 4% Jegentium, ta- 
| , ; . * - men vitanda, 
them, at the ſame time, with the higheſt degree of ſhame, ſpite and anger. But it is aft os 
certain that nothing can contribute more than ſuch a ſituation, to ſtrengthen their chaſtity, 5% moritus 
. Þ | a . : 2 » perdidimus, & 
and weaken the contagious influence of the obſcene object which was imprinted on their ;,mribucion 
imaginations ; ſo that inſtead of ſaying in the firſt caſe, that words which ſhock modeſty, —_— 
are of a dangerous tendency with reſpect to chaſtity, we ought to aſſert, on the contrary, 4m pro: 
that it is an antidote, a fence, a rampart in favour of this virtue ; and conſequently, if _ __ 


conclude that ſuch a particular animates and corroborates chaſtity, inſtead of weaken- | 

ing it. 3 EA 8 a | e Af 
It will therefore be certain that the cenſuring an author for not obſerving the moſt ſembiy in Me- 
polite refinements of ſtyle, is a cenſure relating to grammar, and no way concerns wee hou: 
morality. | | | 
XI. If it be anſwered that this diſpute relates to morality, becauſe the author expreſſed 

himſelf in ſuch a manner as gives pain to his readers, I anſwer that this is arguing on a 

falſe hypotheſis; for no writer can ſecure his readers from indignation, uneaſineſs and 

anger, on a thouſand occaſions, Every controverſial] writer, who maintains his cauſe with 


_ art and ſubtlety, exaſperates every inſtant all his zealous readers of the other party. All 


thoſe, who, in a relation of travels, or the hiſtory of a people, relate things which diffuſe 
a glory over their native country and religion, and reflect ignominy on foreigners and 


perſons of another religion, give very great pain to all readers who have not the ſame ; 
(56) I have res 


prepoſſeſſions as they. The perfection of a hiſtory is, when it diſpleaſes all fects and al] (56) I hive rt 
nations, this being a proof that the author neither flatters nor ſpares any of them, and ten io the nugin 


tells the truth to all parties. Many readers ſwell to ſuch a rage, when they meet with ef ſome book. 
51) I here ex- 


certain particulars, that they tear out the leaf, or write in the margin, naue, thou lieſt, (51) The che 
and deſerveſt to be well cudgel d (50), Nothing of this kind (51) can be alledged as a rea- ending of which 


may have given 


ſon, why authors ought to be tried at the bar of morality. The critics alone are properly hogs 


their judges. | | e dex. 
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The only circumſtance which may be farther objected is, that the exhibiting obſcene 
objects affects morality, ſince this is apt to excite unchaſte deſires, and impure thoughts. 
But this objection is infinitely leſs ſtrong againſt me, than againſt thoſe who employ thoſe 
covered and reſerved expreſſions, thoſe delicate ways of wrapping up images, which 1 
am blamed for not uſing ; for theſe cannot prevent the object from impreſſing itſelf on 
the imagination, and imprint it without exciting the emotions of ſhame and indignation, 
Thoſe, who make uſe of ſuch covers, do not intend to be unintelligible ; they are very ſen- 
ſible that every reader will underſtand their meaning, and it is very certain that it is 

rfectly underſtood. The only effect of their delicacy is this, people go up the more 

oldly towards their pictures, becauſe they are not afraid to meet with nudities. Decency 
would not permit the ſpectator to caſt his eye that way, if it would meet nothing but 
naked figures; but when theſe are dreſſed in a tranſparent robe, the ſpectator is not 
afraid to ſurvey them from head to foot, without the leaſt ſenſe of ſhame, or bearing the 
leaſt ill-will to the Painter. In this manner the object ſlides into the imagination more 
eaſily 3 and darts, to the very heart, and even beyond it, its malignant influences, with 
leſs controul than if the ſoul was ſeized with ſhame and anger ; for theſe two paſſions ex- 
hauſt almoſt all the mind's activity, and reduce it to ſuch a ſtate of ſuffering, as almoſt 
excludes all other ſenſations. At leaſt it is certain, that obſcenity cannot act ſo ſtrongly 
on minds enflamed with anger and oppreſſed with ſhame, as on ſuch as are wholly un- 
ruffled, and free from uneaſineſs of any fort, Pluribus intentus minor eſt ad ſingula ſenſus. 
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he The ſoul, when affected by one paſſion, is proportionably untouched with another. 
lik. Add to this, that when a perſon only ſhadows an obſcenity, but in ſuch a manner as 
pook that the ſupplement may be eaſily made, thoſe who hear or read on theſe occaſions finiſh 
dock the picture, which pollutes the imagination. They conſequently have a greater ſhare in the Wt 
3 production of this image, than if the author had ſpoke out. In the latter caſe they would FR) 
| have been merely paſſive, and conſequently the reception of the obſcene image would have 1 
* been entirely innocent; but in the other caſe, they are one of the active principles, con- TH 
ay ſequently they are not ſo innocent; and they have much more reaſon to dread the infec- 441 
are tious conſequence of this object, which was partly their own creation. Thus it appears ; | 
ade that this pretended regard to modeſty, is in reality a more dangerous ſnare. They 4 | 
a prompt the auditor or reader to meditate on an obſcene expreſſion, in order that he may j | 
ry find out the ſupplement to what was not clearly expreſſed. Now is it proper to give this 1 
= opportunity for meditation? Were it not better for the ideas to be ſo expreſſed, that no it 
ae perſons ſhould ſtop on thoſe occaſions? . N Ne 1 
1 XII. This is of till greater force againſt thoſe, who ſeek for coverings and reſerves. WW 
>» Had they employed the firſt word which occurred to them in a Dictionary, they would 3" 
vo have only glanced at an obſcene object, and paſſed ſwiftly over ſuch a place; but the diſ- A 
Pa- guiſes they ſought after with ſo much art, and the periods they corrected and curtailed, 
1 till ſuch time as they were ſatisfied with the delicacy of their pencils, detained them whole 
7 hours on an obſcene ſubject. They turned it all manner of ways; they winded every 
"od Way about it, as though they regretted to quit ſo lovely a place [C]. Is not this the way 
5 ad Sirenum ſcopulos conſeneſcere, to caſt anchor within the hearing of the Syren's muſic, is 
lie, not this the way to infect and corrupt the heart? It is certain that, if we except thoſe who 
* are truly devout, moſt of the other pretended refiners of our language are no ways con- 
's cerned about modeſty, when they ſo induſtriouſly avoid expreſſions, which our anceſtors 
7 employed. Theſe are profeſſed ſparks, who rove from nymph to nymph; who cajole 
tian equally the Fair or Brunette; and who frequently have two miſtreſſes, one of whom they 
D keep, and another who keeps them. It indeed becomes ſuch ſparks. to exclaim againſt 
. a word that offends modeſty, and to be ſo extremely delicate and ſcrupulous, when a 
2 thought is not expreſſed in the broadeſt manner, but ſomething 1s left for the reader's 
imagination to ſupply. We may apply to theſe people what Moliere ſaid of a mock 
prude. It is certain, that thoſe women who are ſo very formal, are not thought the 
A. better on that account. On the contrary, their myſterious ſeverity, and their affected 
1 «« grimaces, excite the cenſure of the whole world againſt their actions. People are 
4 overjoyed to find any blemiſhes in their lives. To give an inſtance of this, ſome 
« women were the other day at this play, and fat oppoſite to our box. Theſe women, 
« by the airs they aſſumed all the time the play was acting, by their turning away their 
« heads, and ſcreening their faces with their fans, made the whole audience caſt a thou- 
« ſand reflections upon them, which they otherwiſe would not have done. Nay, one o 
Dl the 
[C] They winded every way about it, as though they — Tbe ſenſe is, | 
regretted to quit fo lovely a place.] This recalls to my 6 When firſt the Seine comes up to royal Paris, 
memory an inſcription engraved in gold letters on a «« Ambitioully he checks his rapid ſtreams, 
read Black marble in Notre Dame Bridge. „ Inchanted with che place, he ſoon ſorgets 
writ- | | His courſe, now dotthtful whither he ſhall flow, 
srgin Sequana cum primum Regine allabitur urbi, And winds in fond Meanders round the city; 
e Tardat præcipites ambitioſus aquas. « When filling all the conduits. with his waters, 
exe (u) Deſcription Captus amore loci, curſum obliviſcitur anceps, He, who but lately was a noble river, 8 
, the 7 la Fille de Duo fluat, & dulces nectit in urbe moras. AIs now delighted to become a fountain.” 
ay heh week Hinc warios implens fluctu ſubeunte canales, : | 
(has edit, 168 5, = Fans fieri gaudet qui modo flumen erat. Theſe verſes were wrote by Santueil. 
3 Anno M. DC. LXXVI. (a). 


An ILLUSTRATION upon 


the footmen bawled out, that their ears were chaſter than any other part of their 

e body (52). The only aim of the perſons I am ſpeaking of is, to make the public ad- (52) Moliere, 

mire the delicacy of their pens. | | ei id att rn te PEE. 
The - Janſeniſts are looked upon as the ſet of men who are beſt {killed in morality. 

Now I follow their opinion, when I declare that a groſs obſcenity is leſs dangerous than 

one expreſſed with delicacy. I am ſenſible, ſays one of them (53), that ſuch expreſſi- (53) Reparſ 

„ ons only as are groſsly looſe, are called thy; and that thoſe are called gay expreſſions Pere Bang 


Bou hours, 


« which are expreſſed in an artful, delicate, and ingenious manner; but filthy expreſſi- 14. * 


ons, though covered with a witty double entendre, as with a tranſparent vail, are not See alio Lene, 


1 leſs filthy; are not leſs grating to Chriſtian ears do not pollute leſs the imagination, 3 2 
nor leſs corrupt the heart. A ſubtile and imperceptible poiſon kills no leſs than one of pag. 253. Hogue 


« the moſt violent kind. There are ſome elogiums of modeſty, which are offenſive er 3 ans 


Scene 3. pag. 1 5. 


the cloſe of the 


c“ even to that virtue; witneſs that of Father le Moine (*), The grofs obſcenities of a rem. ] of dhe 
5 coachman or carman do not make fo much havock in the ſoul, as the ingenious Cr 
„ words of a cajoling ſpark.” This Janſeniſt, having cited ſome wanton thoughts ex- | 
hibited by Father Bouhours,'in the perſon of one of the -interlocutors in a dialogue, and 1 Pre 
which are finely wrapped up, goes on as follows (34): 7. here are no relations, not ex- Peine nu. 
cepting ſuch as are moſt engaged in the world, but are of opinion, that it depraves the 1. L. l. Min, 
mind, corrupts the heart, to fill young people with theſe pernicious fooleries, which are 925 
MORE DANGEROUS than GROSS OBSCENITIES (55). The reader may have ſeen, on (54) Ibid. pag, 
this occaſion (56), a paſſage of Mr. Nicolle, in which it is affirmed, that the criminal! 
| paſſions have the moſt dangerous tendency, when they are covered with the vail of e Jer! 
modeſt F 25 | ; | : 3 Feb. $703. pag 
"WM — be denied, but that ſuch women as ſhould not be over virtuous, would be $12, edition of ; 
in leſs danger in a company of brutal men, who ſhould ſing the tendereſt ſongs, and gird to the w. 
ſpeak as obſcenely as Panders, than if in the midſt of a ſet of polite ſparks, who ſhould Lo Pie > 
uſe none but the moſt reſpectful expreſſions. They would think themſelves indiſpenſa - Porcen. 
bly obliged to vent their anger againſt ſuch unmannerly clowns ; to break off all conver- 
fation, and fly out of the room with indignation. But ſoothing and tender compliments, ( ie 
or ſuch as are interſperſed only with ambiguous words, and ſome freedoms wrapped up MARETS 
with delicacy, would not ſtartle them, ſo far from it, they would liſten to them, and (John dei. 
by that means drink in the poiſon at the ear. ee „„ 3:18 
A lover who was making his addreſſes to a fair-one, would ruin all his hopes at once, 
were he to propoſe his criminal deſigns in a groſs and obſcene manner. Such a one is 
quite ignorant of what he is about, if he has no regard to modeſty, in the choice of his 
expreſſions, | 4 „ 
No father but would wiſh that his daughters ſhould bluſh at ſome wanton tale which 
ſhould be told before them, than that they ſhould laugh on ſuch an occaſion. If they 
bluſh, their virtue is ſaved (57) 3 ſhame prevents the ill effects which obſcenity would oc- 
caſion, but if they laugh at it, it makes an impreſſion, and nothing diverts the ſtroke. 
Now who doubts, if they laugh, but that the reaſon of it was, becauſe the obſcenity was 
artfully vailed, and ſeaſoned with an apparent modeſty. Had it been groſs, it would 
have excited ſhame and indignation. The farces written in this age are more dangerous than 
thoſe of our anceſtors; thoſe of the latter being ſo openly obſcene, that women of virtue 
did not dare to be preſent at the repreſentation of them. But now they come and ſee 
them exhibited, upon pretence that the obſcenities in them are wrapped up; however, 
this vail is not ſo thick but that it may be ſeen through. If there are any ſuch, they 
would bore a hole to peep through them, though they ſhould be made of a ſevenfold 
leather, like Achilles's ſhield. | | 92 
If any circumſtance can have made La Fontaine's Tales very dangerous, it is that there 
is ſcarce any thing in the expreſſions which has the air of obſcenity. 5 
Some witty perſons, who are turned to debauchery, will ſwear that Juvenal's Satyrs are 
an hundred times more apt to raiſe a deteſtation for lewdneſs, than the chaſteſt and moſt 
modeſt diſcourſes againſt vice. Theſe ſwear that Petronius is infinitely more dangerous, on 
account of his very filthy obſcenities, than in the delicate dreſs which Buſſy Rabutin has 
given him; and that intriguing appears infinitely more amiable to a perſon, after he has 
read the amorous hiſtory of the Gauls, than after his reading Petronius. | 
However, no one muſt pretend to infer from this, that it would be beſt to employ the 
groſs expreſſions uſed by carmen and ſuch like. I am ſenſible that the Stoicks uſed to 
laugh at all diſtinction of words; that they aſſerted every thing ought to be called by 
its proper name, and that as there is nothing diſhoneſt in conjugal duty, it could not be 
ſpecified by any immodeſt word, and conſequently that the word by which clowns ſpecify 


* 


( 57 Erubuit, 
ſalva res eft, 
Terent. 


it, is as good as another. Tully gives us their ſophiſms in a Letter to Cicero (38). It (58) The 22d of 


perhaps would be no eaſy matter to ſilence them by diſputation (39); but indeed they are ** 91> book «9 
not worthy of being admitted to diſpute on this head. A thing which has been conſider- | 

ed from time immemorial, in all ſocieties, and with univerſal conſent, as a rule of de- (59) 28 
cency and modeſty, ought to be looked upon as a firſt principle, which no perſon ſhould os 0 of the 
be allowed to contradict. And therefore, when a nation are generally agreed ta conſider _—_ 
certain expreſſions as rude, inſomuch that even the carman who uſes them ofteneſt, is per- | 
ſuaded of their indecency, and refrains from them before honourable perſons ; and would 


3 be 


coles des Femme, 


„ 
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be ſhocked ſhould he hear them ſpoke in a public Aſſembly, in this caſe no private per- 
fon ſhould be allowed to oppoſe this judgment. Every individual of a ſociety ought to 
ſhew a reverence for it. The Courts of Juſtice give us a beautiful example of this, they 
not allowing the Lawyers to repeat ſuch words, when, in their pleadings, they endea- 
vour to procure the puniſhment of perſons who employed them, to revile their clients. 
They require that a regard ſhould be ſhewn to public modeſty, in the hearing of cauſes ; 
but when they judge by reports, they not only permit the perſon who gives in the re- 
port to mention the very expreſſions of the perſon injuring, though ever ſo obſcene, but 
command him to do it. This I was informed of by a Counſellor in the Parliament of Paris 
not many years ſince, He aſſured me, that attempting to employ circumlocutions the 
firſt time he was to make his report of a cauſe like to that in queſtion, the Preſident told 
him, that his buſineſs was not to be tender of chaſte ears; that the deſign for which they 
were met was, to judge the quality of the offence ; and therefore that he muſt name the 
very expreſſion in which it conſiſted. I am of opinion that the inquiſition acts much 
after the ſame manner [D]. 5 VV f 
The Stoics muſt have obſerved much the ſame rule; and though they, in their private 
conferences, might not think proper to prefer one word to another, they at leaſt muſt 
have been obliged, in public, to 3 the expreſſions commonly uſed. The general 
conſent of a nation ought, in that reſpect, to be the ſtandard of all private perſons. 
If therefore the word P.. . which our anceſtors employed in works of the moſt 5 
grave kind (60), as freely as the Romans did the word meretrix, begins to be univerſally 1900 3 
exploded, it is fit that all authors ſhould forbear uſing it, and ſubſtitute inſtead of it the bois of the Dans. 
word courtezan, ſince the public will have it ſo. However, this ariſes from an ill- v2 Bible. 
grounded ſcrupulouſneſs (61); for I argue in this manner. The word courtezan raiſes a (61) Compare 
ſtronger idea, or a weaker, than the other. If it is the former, nothing is gained by this w., ar ihe ie 
change; and no perſon is ſecured from the horror of having an infamous object preſented cle ESPENCE. 
to his mind. But if it be the latter, we leſſen the averſion the public ought to entertain 
for a proſtitute. But is it fitting that a creature of this caſt ſhould have ſuch a regard 
paid her? Ought ſhe to be imaged under a favourable image? Would it not be better to 
heighten the infamous idea of her profeſſion ? What! is any perſon afraid of bringing 
too much odium upon her ? Shall ſuch a perſon torture his imagination to find out a fa- 
vourable name for her, and at laſt call her by one which formerly ſignified a Court-Lady | 
(62). One would imagine that the perſon in queſtion was afraid of offending her, and (6) Tor the 
deſirous of ſoftning people's minds, by giving her a pleaſing name. The conſequences 2. pg. 4. 
of this would be, that were people to act conſiſtently, the word courtezan would ſoon ap- 
pear obſcene, for which a ſofter one muſt be ſought. People would then be obliged to (ez) Obfrve 
expreſs themſelves thus; a woman who behaves ill ; afterwards, a woman who is talked panne of ae 
of ; next, a woman whoſe condutt is ſuſpeed ; then, a woman who does not lead a holy abominable ag. 
life (63); and at laſt deſire the moſt pedantic females to invent ſome circumlocution. Rome ente in 


55 1 i . o . ® # . A Rome by the 
An anſwer te There occurs to me this inſtant a new objection. It is uncivil, will the perſons in que- army ofthe Em- 


the objeQtion, 
oanded on inci- . . 3 18 ? in 1527, con- 
wills, of women of virtue. As therefore ſuch an incivility is culpable, morally ſpeaking, the tente bimgeif 


fault for which you might be cenſured does not relate to grammar, but to morality. 8 
I anſwer firſt, that incivility, morally ſpeaking, is bad only, when it ariſes from pride, holy scon, 6s, 
and a wilful contempt of other men: but that when a perſon is wanting in civility, either Ade Von 
through his ignorance of the forms of it, or becauſe he thinks himſelf not obliged to pag. 177. tom. 2 
follow them, ſuch a perſon is not guilty of fin. Will any one imagine, that a veteran n ne. 
Profeſſor of the Sorbonne is obliged to be acquainted with all the arts practiſed by the 
young Abbes at Court, to win the favour of the Ladies by their politeneſs? Such a Pro- 
feſſor has things of a much more important concern than theſe to learn; and though he 
ſhould have heard of the forms of civility then in vogue, he would juſtly diſpenſe with 


himſelf 


[D] I am of opinion, that the inguiſition acts much hai aperto li meati, e pregavi dio, che li conſerwaſſe in 
after the ſame manner.) | believe this court does not tatto quello benedetia clauſtro werginale. . . . . Hat 


12 ind 


ſtion ſay, to introduce in a book ſuch expreſſions as could not be repeated in the preſence fi n 
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order ſuch abjurations to be read publicly, as contain 
abominable obſcenities ; however, during the trial, 
their aſſeſſors hear them, how obſcene ſoever ; the Se- 


_ cretaries pollute the paper with them; and laſtly, they 


are read aloud in ſome private place. This was done 


detto che alcune donne ti hanno lawato le parti baſſe tre 


volle, la prima per purgarſi dalle colpe mortale, la ſe- j 
conda dalle veniali, e la terza dalle imperfettioni. Hai 


detto che alcune volte in godere delle donne tu ſentivi” ſpecie 
di martiriv . . . che un grorno parimente hai fatte ra- 


in 1698, with regard to Peter Paul of St. John the dunare e ad una fer una invocare e bacciare il tuo mem- 
Evangeliſt, a diſcalceated Auſtin Frier, found guilty bro geni tale. | | 
of prophaneneſs, im pets and abominable lewdneſs. There is no doubt, but that the inquifition would 
I have a copy of the half-public abjuration (45jara publiſh theſe particulars, were it neceſſary to unde- 
ſemipublica) made by him in a chapel a/ Sace/ls di Caſa ceive a formidable cabal, and an exaſperated populace, 
Granifi; and I find that the following particulars, who ſhould aſſert, that a Frier had been ſeverely pu- 
(t)T have fol- among others, were declared to him (uu. Diceffer niſhed for very trivial faults. In this manner it was 
lowed the ortho- haver tu moſtrato e rimoſtrato alle tue ſopradette devote thought neceſlary to publiſh the informations made 


ms Proc con le quali tu proſequivi gÞ abbracciamenti in parte againſt the Knights Templers, though ſo very ob- 


Mt. Sylveſter put 92/*2/e che tu per la dolcezza di quella eri rapito in ſcene; it being concluded, that it would be better to 


into my hands, at eſlaſi, e ſenti vi un godi mento infinito dell' amor divino, e pollute the imagination, and ſtrike terror into the 


his return from che tu finſervoravi in quell” eftaſi. . . . . Hai detto chaſteſt ears, rather than the public ſhould believe, 


ome in 1700, 


haver bacciate alletue donne le parti vergognoſe, e che that this order had been ſuppreſſed without a lawful 
doppo haverle caſi bacciate e toccate Phai benodette & is caule. : 1 
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the marriage of the Africans (64)99) (.ws) In his Re. 


lation of Morocco. 


An ILLUSTRATION upon 


himſelf from complying with them. Neither his age nor character require him to com- 
ly with them; on the contrary, they enjoin him not to obſerve them. I alſo may ob- 
erve, that new forms of civility are a ſlavery impoſed by perſons of figure, or are in- 
vented by their flatterers, in prejudice of their ancient liberty. Now if every perſon is at 
liberty to lay aſide, whenever he thinks proper, an ancient uſage, he likewiſe is permitted 
to comply with it, till ſuch time as it ſhall be abandoned untvyerfally ; and it becomes 
Tome perſons to — their cuſtoms but pretty lowly, It is the fame in this caſe as in 
the modes of dreſs. 
people are contented to follow them when they are adult, if I may uſe the expreſſion. A 
man ſhould not be one of the firſt in taking them up, nor the laſt in laying them down; 
and no perſon is ridiculous, but when he perliſts in following old faſhions after they are 
totally diſuſed. nas 8 11 | Pha nfo gg. 
I anſwer ſecondly, that all expreſſions, which a perſon would not preſume to uſe in pre- 
ſence of women of virtue, ought not to be excluded from books. For this I appeal to 
the teſtimony of a Gentleman, who is well acquainted with the decorums of che Court. 
The perſon I mean is Mr. de St. Olon, who would not have ventured to relate ſuch par- 
ticulars, before Ladies, in a ſerious converſation, as he has given us in a book concerning 


There are many reaſons, why much greater liberties may be taken in a book than in 


them very much. They cannot ſhield themſelves from this offenſive blow, it not being 
in their power to underſtand, or not underſtand, what is ſpoke to them in the language of 


their own country. The accidental meeting with a naked man, or a lewd picture, is not with- 


out remedy, becauſe, in this caſe, perſons need only turn their heads aſide, or ſhut their 


eyes; but the ſame opportunities do not offer to ſtop the mouth of a man who is talk- 
ing. The ſhame, which an obſcene idea may raiſe, is much ſtronger when a perſon is 


{ſurrounded with company who take notice of the countenance. The confuſion. and per- 
plexity a woman of virtue is ſeized with, on ſuch an occaſion, is very great, and nature 


ſuffers on ſuch occaſions. Her ſoul is alſo fired with anger, becauſe it is not uſual for 
men to addreſs, in that lewd manner, women, for whom they have the leaſt regard, or 


conſider as virtuous, but ſuch as they have an ill opinion of. But nothing of this can 


happen in a book. If there is any particular in it, which the reader may look upon as 


immodeſt, he may either read, or paſs it over. The reader may foreſee, for in- 


ſtance, in my Dictionary, that the article of LAIS the Courtezan will contain 
ſome quotations, in which mention will be made of ſome unchaſte particulars; but all he 


5 offended. 


vented any thing of this kind from being found in my Dictionary, I ſhould have ſub- 
mitted very chearfully to the laws of ſuch of the pretended refiners, whoſe taſte is come 
the neareſt to that of our female pedants; but I plainly perceived, that the utmoſt deli- 


has to do on this occaſion will be, not to read them. Let ſome perſons, whom he can 
ſafely rely on, take a view of the book before he dips into t, and deſire them to point 
out all ſuch places as it may not be proper for him to read. Beſides, a woman who is 
alone when ſhe reads a book, is not liable to be put out of countenance, by the glances of 


a company, than which nothing diſconcerts ſo much (65). Farther, as an author does (55) The mt 
not direct himſelf to any perſon in particular, ſhe does not think her felf deſpiſed or ae not adam, 
| Tf 1 | ITT e when they get out 

Laſtly, will my cenſurers ſay, you cannot but know, that a great number of women, enter. 
in this age, read learned books. Conſequently you ought not to be ſatisfied with what is <4 to be ſeenty 


called common civility z you ought to have employed the moſt delicate and moſt rigid 


civility, to prevent the fair-ſex from meeting with any particular that might pollute the 
imagination. I anſwer, that if the obſervation of ſo ſevere a civility could have pre- 


cacy and ſerupulouſneſs cannot remove any obſcene image from a reader's mind; a cir- 


Tu aT the moſt 


delicate terms 
pollute the ima». 


zination as much 
as the groſſeſt. 


cumſtance which would not eaſily be believed, if I did not prove this demonſtratively. 


For this purpoſe I need but prove the following propoſition. The groſſeſt expreſſions, 


and the moſt decent that can be employed, to denote an obſcene image, paint it with equal 


vivacity and diftinftneſs in the mind of the bearer or reader. This ſeems at firſt ſight a 
mighty paradox, and yet it may be made ſenſible to every one, by a vulgar argument. 
Let us figure to our ſelves one of thoſe adventures, which ſometimes ſerve for town-talk 


to a whole City, as a marriage upon the point of being folemnized, but put off on a 


ſudden, by the oppoſition of a third perſon. The third perſon we will ſuppoſe to be a 


young woman who is got with child, and who requires the annulling of the marriage, 


Which her ſpark has contracted with another woman. Let us ſuppoſe that a woman of 
the ſtricteſt virtue, who did not hear the particular reaſons for this oppoſition, deſired to 


know the motives of it. In this caſe, ſhe might be anſwered a thouſand different ways, 


_ without making uſe of ſuch expreſſions as a carman or debauchee would employ on ſuch 


- occaſion, She might be told that the young woman in queſtion has had the misfortune to | 


+ be got with child ;, be enjoyed her; be had her company; they have been too intimate; he bas 


Had to do with ber; ſhe indulged him the laſt favour ;, ſhe let him have her moſt precious 
jewel, as is plain from the conſequences ; what paſſed between them cannot be modeſtly en- 
preſſed, for that would offend chaſte ears; ſhe is obliged to get ber honour atoned for. S- 


veral other expreſſions, ſtill more delicately wrapt up, might be found, to anſwer the 
8 ; virtuous 


m4 


Worldly minded people are eager to take up new faſhions ; but wiſe 


| printed at Patis 
converſation. An obſcenity ſpoke before women of virtue in good company puzzles in 2695. 


the OBSCENITIES. 


virtuous woman's queſtion 3 but they all would paint in her imagination, as ſtrongly as 

Michael Angelo could do upon the canvas, the obfcene and bruttth action, which occaſi- 

oned the young woman's pregnancy. .And if the virtuous woman, had chanced to have 

heard the bawdy term, which one debauchee had whiſpered in another's ear, to let him 

into this ftory, ſhe could not have had a more evident idea of the action. No perſon, 
though of the chaſteſt character, can ſincerely deny what I have juſt now faid, if he will 

but give himſelf the trouble to examine what paſſes in his own mind. It is therefore cer- 

tain, that the moſt decent, and the groſſeſt expreſſions, defile the imagination alike, when 

employed to denote an obſcene object, _ | e fie's: alcaray 
Though we ſhould employ the chaſteſt expreſſions that are uſed in Scripture, to denote 

what is called conjugal duty: Adam knew: bis wife Eve (66); Abraham went in unto (56) Gen. iv. 1. 

Hagar (67); I went unto the Propheteſs (68); it will be impoſſible ever to weaken the (67) Ibid. xvi 4. 

image raifed by this object, which will be imprinted as ſtrongly as though it were ex- (68) Iſzich viii 

preſſed in the moſt porterly language. The fame may be ſaid of the following phraſes, 

to conſummate the marriage; the marriage was conſummated; the marriage was not con- 

ſummated; which expreſſions are conſecrated, as it were; and cannot be omitted even in 

the moſt ſerious relations, and the moſt majeſtic hiſtories (69). Theſe words excite the (69) As tho 
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N 5 "pg bich treat of 
Re. ſame idea as thoſe which the greateſt ruſtic ſhould employ. See the margin (70). the ores of 
"wg But what is the reaſon, will it be objected, that a virtuous woman ſhould not be of- Henry VIII and 
| 2 , Citharine of 
fended at ſuch expreſſions as are wrapped up, and ſhould be angry whenever plain bawdy Ars gon. 
is ſpoke. I anſwer, that it proceeds from the acceſſory ideas inſeparable from ſuch an | | Wi 
expreſſion, and which do not accompany a phraſe that is wrapped up. The true reafon (79) The fol- | 1 
Ws l 3 : wing expreſſions 1M 
why people are angry on theſe occaſions is, the impudence which is obſerved in perſons tb. parts <obich Wl 
who ſpeak in terms that become none but carmen, and the diſreſpe& they ſhew. Their 4% de nene 4 | 
| , | q | j X EY « : is thought very 1 
expreſſion excites three ideas; the firſt is the direct and principal idea, and the other mode ang 1 
two are indirect and acceſſory. The direct idea repreſents the obſcenity of the object, hafte, and yet it . 
r „A: N is as expreſſive as W 
and does not exhibit it more diſtinctly than the idea of another word can do. But the any other. It is WH 
indirect and acceſſory ideas repreſent the diſpoſition of him who ſpeaks, his brutiſhneſs, % 2 Wil, 
the contempt he bears to his hearers, and the defign he has to affront a woman of ho- will not name ; i 
nour (71). It is this circumſtance exaſperates her. She is not offended, as a modeſt wo- t benen * 
man; for according to fhis idea, nothing can offend her but the object it ſelf, which ner, that no one 1 
ſullies the imagination; but ſhe is not offended on account of this object, ſince had it cuban done” "i 
been exhibited to her imagination by other phraſes full as expreſſive of the obſcene image, 1 
as the bawdy word, ſhe would not have been angry; ſhe conſequently is offended. on $a Ras ys _— 
another account, I mean, becauſe of the diſreſpe&t and uncivil treatment ſhe meets with the article BE- wv 
on fuch an occaſion. This is the reaſon why women of a wanton diſpoſition are very Tad Fee 
often more exaſperated than an honeſt woman, at thoſe who ſpeak obſcenely to them, * li | 
becauſe they look upon this as an inſult, and a ſhocking affront. It is not the love they | "IF 
bear to modeſty that fires them; it is pride and a thirſt of revenge. As to a virtuous | 1 
mot woman's being ſhocked at an obſcene expreſſion, this is owing to a very reaſonable ſelf- x 
_ love; for it is natural that they ſhould be offended at expreſſions, which are an inſult on Wo 
pet out the reſpect due to their ſex. Reaſon likewiſe ſuggeſts, that it is incumbent on them to 1 
. preſerve their reputation; but this they could never do, if they were patiently to allow 0 1 
en y men to employ ſuch obſcene diſcourſes, in their preſence, as are addreſſed to diſhoneſt 1 
In this manner I prove, that it would have been impoſſible to omit in this Dictionary, | {bl 
all ſuch particulars as pollute the imagination. It would neceſſarily be polluted, what ex- =_ 
preſſions ſoever might be employed, to denote that Henry IV had natural children. bl! 
Tur impoſſibili- It is therefore certain, that it is enough for me, if 1 confine my ſelf to the limits ap- 1 
Deal fem gal. Pointed to common civility. A perſon who ſhould bear fo great an affection to purity, 1 
lying the imagi- AS not only to wiſh that no unchaſte deſire might ever be excited in his ſou], but like- 1 
nation. | * { id . h be . . | ed 2 hi „ . . ould be ifi d 1 
wiſe that no obſcene idea might be imprinted in his imagination, c never be gratifie = 
in this particular, unleſs they were to loſe both their fight and hearing, as well as the re- 
membrance of a multitude of things, which they were forced to ſee and hear. Such a 


perfection muſt not be hoped for, ſo long as we ſee men and animals; and that we know 
the ſignification of certain words, which neceſſarily form part of the language of a coun- 
try. It is not in our power to have or not to have certain ideas, when a certain object 
ſtrikes our ſenſes ; for thoſe will imprint themſelves in the imagination, whether we will 
or no. Chaſtity is in no danger from them, provided the heart is diſengaged from, and 
approves them. If chaſtity was abſolutely inconſiſtent with all impure ideas, we ought 
never to go to Church, where uncleannefs is cenſured ; and ſo many bans of matrimony Wl 
are read. We ſhould never hear the office in the Liturgy, which is read in preſence of the 1 
whole congregation on wedding days, nor ever read the holy Scripture, the moſt excel - ; 
lent of all books, and ought to fly, as ſo many infectious places, all converfations where 
pregnancy, childbirth and chriſtenings are mentioned, The imagination is a rover, 
which flies with prodigious ſwiftneſs from the effect to the cauſe z and finds the road ſo 
RA that it goes its courſe from one end to the other, before reaſon has had time to 
check it. eri gte n 

There is another reflection, which may teach the com pilers of learned ſubjects, that * 
is enough for them to keep within the limits of common decency, viz. that they muſt 
Thank | | not 


432 An ILLUSTRATION upon 


nat expect their work will be read by perſons of ſo tender an ear and imagination, as to 
receive dangerous impreſſions from objects, though ever ſo little obſcene. I know not 
whether it was juſtly ſuppoſed, in ancient Rome, that ſuch obſcene words as young chil- 
dren were made to ſpeak in the bridal chamber, before a bride (72), were the firſt ſhe (72) see tem 
had heard; but I am perſuaded that, in the preſent age, any perſon of either ſex, who re Norm 
has been converſant in the world four or five years, muſt have heard a great number of * 
obſcenities, a circumſtance that is particularly ound in all countries where jealouſy does 
not bear a tyrannical ſway. The people there enjoy the utmoſt freedom; and nothing is 
more common than jovial converſations, parties of pleaſure, feaſting, and journies into 
the country. Their whole thoughts are to divert and make themſelves merry. The 
preſence of the fair-ſex indeed prevents obſcenity from appearing bare-faced on theſe occa- 
ſions, but then it is ſeen maſked. They are introduced in diſguiſe, which, as was ob- 

| ſerved above, does not prevent the obſcene idea from being painted in the imagination, 
the ſame as if the moſt ruſtic expreſſions had been uſed. Women are afraid of ſhewing 
their anger, for fear they ſhould be laughed at as prudes and pedants (73), as Jong as 2 See chi. 
expreſſions are wrapped up and diſguiſed (74). This is merely a diſpute about words; n 

the thing ſignified is admitted, but not all the words which denote it. An author may (74) See ce. 
therefore believe, that he will not ſurprize his readers, but that they will have been hard- 3 
ened by cuſtom. | - a 2 7 . 

It is very certain that ſuch women who read a learned book, had not begun by that, 
they having before read Romances, Plays, and Poems of a wanton caſt, and conſe- 

quently they come well ſeaſoned. Women, who have fought with ſuch enemies as theſe, 

need fear nothing they may meet with in my Dictionary. If the luxurious (75) muſic of (75) Thi * 
Operas, the tenderneſs of Tragedies, the wantonneſs of Comedies, and the paſſionate de- Lau, in his 100 
ſcriptions of the effects and diſorders of love, have made no ill impreſſion upon them; ©" 
they will run no danger in reading the articles of ABzLARD and HETOISsE. If a 

reader ſhould be ſhocked at certain paſſages, this pain will be ſoon followed by the agree. 
able pleaſure he will feel, of his having given new proofs, in his own mind, of the 
ſtrength of his modeſty. But if, on the contrary, he delights in ſuch paſſages, and cor- 

rupts himſelf by them, it will not be my fault, but we muſt blame his own depravity for 

it, ſince I exhibit theſe incidents as criminal, | 9 Need 5 
Taz feng Thus much I had to ſay on the firſt of the two queſtions which I was to examine. 1 
ms hope the reader will take in the whole force of my juſtification ; and allow, that if there 
that ſome obſce= be any obſcene particular in my Dictionary which deſerves cenſure, it does not reſult from 
—_——_— the expreſſions I uſe when I my ſelf ſpeak. Let us now ſee whether it conſiſts in the 
f = n they con- things themſelves, either when I quoted the expreſs words of other authors, or only gave 
dente the in the ſenſe of them. This is the ſecond queſtion I have undertaken to examine. 4, 
which have been No perſon can declare for the affirmative in this queſtion, without laying down the 
. following poſitions : I. That it is incumbent on an Hiſtorian to omit all the lewd actions 
which occur in the lives of Princes or private men. II. That a Moraliſt, who condemns 
lewdneſs, ought never to ſpecify any particular that is repugnant to modeſty. The pre- 
tended refiners of our language, whom 1 ſo frequently mentioned above, muſt neceſſarily 
admit theſe two poſitions; and it is certain that many perſons, in all ages, have con-. 
demned hiſtories and ſatyrs, in which the diſorders of lewdneſs are painted in the moſt 
frightful colours. . „ 

If our pretended refiners would avoid the cenſure of reaſoning inconſiſtently, and of quit- 
ting one moment the maxims they will return to the next, they muſt fully admit the two ( 
poſitions above ſpecified. They ought to declare, I. That an Hiſtorian ought barely to = 
obſerve, that Charlemagne, the two Joans of Naples, and Henry IV did not lead chaſte 

lives. II. That a Preacher, or ghoſtly Father, and any other perſon who wiſhes for a 
reformation of manners, ought to cenſure ſimply, and in general, lewd diſorders. I DB 
have quoted (76) an author, who is perpetually cenſuring Mezerai the Hiſtorian, for his (76) See duti- 
mentioning certain particular incidents which offend chaſte ears. He cenſures him par- on (44), (45) 
ticularly for what he relates concerning Margaret de Valois, firſt wife of Henry the 
Great. . | „ 

There have been ſuch pretended refiners in all ages; but then, there alſo have been 

authors of very great eminence, who have laughed at the whimſies and ſcruples of ſuch 

people, whence the Commonwealth of Letters has always been divided, on this occa- 

lion, into two parties, Each of theſe had its authorities and arguments; each has an- 

ſwered and objected; but no ſupreme tribunal has yet decided this matter. This faves 

me the trouble of going into a long enquiry, and ſuggeſts a ſhort method for me to come 

off. For if thoſe who deſpiſe the maxims of our pretended refiners, have always formed 

a conſiderable party in the Republic of Letters; if they have always maintained their rights, (77) I fall Þ 

and no decifion has yet been given in this manner; in this caſe, every particular perſon gte, thok vio 

is allowed to ſide with them, and to believe that it, at leaſt, is probable they may be ex 1 27 
in the right. No one can here be reaſonably denied the privileges of the doctrine ee e 
probability. Thoſe who have followed the Anti-Prieſts (77) do not conſiſt merely of finers. 

two or three grave authors, but might be counted by hundreds, and may ſtrengthen their (76) Se the wth 
cauſe by the deciſive example of the writers inſpired by the Almighty (78). If we look Lge 

into Geneſis, we ſhall find that Moſes tells us, without the leaſt diſguiſe, that two young don (18). 

2 | women 
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women having made their father drunk, lay with, and had children by him ( 79). That (79) Gen. xix, 
Dinah, Jacob's daughter, was raviſhed (80) ; that Judah, this Patriarch's ſon, polluted {80) Ibid. axxir, 
himſelf, in the high road, with a woman whom he took for a proſtitute, but who hap- 

pened to be his daughter-in-law, and knew him (8 1) ; that a fon of Judah“ * (82); (8) Ib. i. 
Reuben, Judah's elder brother, committed inceſt with one of the wives of his own fa- (82) bid. I can- 
ther (83). Several particulars are mentioned in Leviticus, which no one would dare to aionvrinedby 
read in a Proteſtant Church. An abominable action is told in the book of Judges (84). Moſes. 

The Prophets have employed the moſt energetic expreſſions, to repreſent the fin of un- (33) ibid. chop. 
cleanneſs. Read likewiſe the deſcription of the harlot in the Revelations. - In the Pro- + 
phets ſuch compariſons are made uſe of, as the Proteſtant Clergy have not dared to (34) Chup. x. 
relate at full length [E]. All the tradeſmen among the Proteſtants in France uſed to 8 
ſay to the Miſſionaries, when they diſputed with them on the merit of good works, that 


all our righteouſneſs is like filthy rags; but they did not know the ſequel of this paſ- 


ſage, becauſe it was not inſerted in the controverſial books, Has St. Paul, in his epiſtle Py 
to the Romans (85), ſuch a regard to chaſte ears as our pretended refiners require? Does (85) Chip: i. 
he not deſcribe, with equal ſtrength and unreſervedneſs, the moſt abominable impurities 


of the heathens ? EE 


If it be objected, that the ſacred writers enjoy certain privileges peculiar to themſelves 


ſunt ſuperis ſua jura, I anſwer, that the like liberty has been taken, not only by grave 


heathen authors, but alſo by the ancient Fathers of the Church. Livy, in his grave and 


majeſtic relation of the ſuppreſſion of the Bacchanalia (86), reveals ſuch actions as 
| lute and ſtartle the imagination. Seneca, the graveſt and. moſt rigid Philoſopher of an 
cient Rome, deſcribed the moſt infamous lewdneſs in the plaineſt and moſt undiſguiſed 


_ expreſſions (87). He has condemned them with all the ſeverity of a Cenſor, but at the 
ſame time has exhibited them in almoſt naked colours. When the Fathers of the 


(N) If:iah Ixiv. 


(4) Gen. xxxi. 


(I) Loco citat. 


(% Ibid, xxx. 


(*) Antonius © 
Menjotius, de 
Paſſione uterina, 
pag. 4, 3. 


Church ſpeak of the Gnoſtics, the Manichees, or ſuch ſects, they not only relate parti- 


culars, which pollute the imagination, but alſo make the ſtomach riſe, and which may 


almoſt ſerve as an emetic. Arnobius, in his invectives againſt the heathens, is ſo un- 


guarded in his expreſſions, that it may be affirmed la Fontaine would have thrown over 


the particulars in queſtion a more delicate 
| himlelf ſo bluntly, concerning Priapus. St. Auſtin has wrote, on fome occaſions, in the n. 45, © %. 


diſguiſe, and not have ventured to expreſs 


|. (86) Livius, lib. 

- XXXIX-+ pag. m. 
- 749, & ſeg. It 
mult be obſerved, 
that Anthony de 
la Faye, in his 


French tranſlati- 


on of Livy, has 
not ſoftened the 


original in any 
manner. 


(87) See Hexa- 
meron ruſtique, 


Journée 2. page 


leaſt reſerved and moſt obſcene manner poſſible (88). St. Ambroſe and St. Chryſoſtom (88) Ibis. page 
have done the ſame ; and the latter even aſſerted, that a writer, who was deſirous of ex- ala 

citing a rea] deteſtation of the crimes he repreſented, muſt neceſſarily do this. This me- 
thod was not approved by Caſaubon [F]; but with ſubmiſſion to him, his opinion, con- 


cerning a queſtion in morality, 1s of infinitely leſs weight than that of ſo great a Saint. 


[E] In the Prophets ſuch compariſons are made uſe of, 
as the Proteſlant Clergy have not dared to relate at full 
length.) The following paſſage from Menjot, ſhall 
ſerve as a Commentary on occaſion. Hic obiter obſer- 
wvabimus mulierem menſtruatam dict anoxa9nuimm a ſep- 
tunginta . . , weteris Teſtamenti Grecis interpretibus, 
as 20x45 enoxaI nin Warts 1 dawn dd, (+) om- 
nis noſtra juſtitia eſt quaſi pannus menſttuatæ; es 
gaod Iſratlitice fæminæ als iv TW nar ior THY - 
vb e, (þ) ut alibi logquuntur, iidem interpretes, during 
their monthly courſes, ſedere conſuewiſſent, ut conſtat 
ex hiſtoria Rachelis ().. . . Id idem Eſaias antea 
dixerat () Anion w; dg tis drei, Venti- 
labis, hoc eft diſperges ea (de 1dolis loquitur) ſicut im- 
munditiam menſtruatæ, ut fert textus. vulgate ledli- 
oni, (x). | : | a | 
[F] This method was not approved by Caſaubon.] 


It ill becomes him to ſet up for a wiſer man than the 
ancient Fathers. If the queſtion was about the ſenſe 


of a paſſage in Polybius, Suetonius, or Athenzus, his 
judgment ought certainly to have the preference. But 
for a man, whoſe chief ſtudy was Philoſophy, to pre- 


tend to inſtru, in articles relating to conſcience, the 


moſt holy Fathers of the Church, this is what cannot 
be borne. However, we mult take notice of his can- 


dour. He did not diſſemble, that the cenſure he paſſed 
upon Perſius the Poet may be refuted by St. Chry ſoſtom's 


maxims; and he quotes very ingenuouſly the paſſages 
of that Father. Pocta alioquin graviſſimus, & vere- 
cundiæ wirginalis, vt teſtantur de illo veteres, a moribus 


ſuis heic diſceſſit. Sic enim alienam impudicitiam caſti- 


gat, ut ſermonis licentia, etfi figuris obſcurati, caſtas- 


aures offendat merit). Omnino ſatius erat werecundian 
filentio vindicare. Sed neſcio quomodo pervaſit etiam ſa- 
pientiſimorum hominum mentes illa opinio, obſcænitatem 
ob ſcernitate aut liberiore ſaltem dictione efje caftigandam. 
uod quam a recta ratione alienum ? & amen ſummis 


wiris ita olim placitum, Quis ſine rubare gue de ſpeculo 


Vol. X. 


Were 


HFoſtii ſcripſit Seneca legat, paulls qui fit aidhveis epos 7 
quid beatus Hieronymus, ille tantus caſtitatis & wirgini- 


tatis buccinator ? nonne & ipſe aliguando in turpia tur- 


piculè invehitur ? ſan? quidem : negue id uno loco. Sed 
cauſſam, que viros graves compulit, ut ita ſentirent, 
itague ſeriberent, aperit Fobannes Chryſoſtomus, plenum 


illud omni virtute & ſanctimonia pettus. Ait ille homilia 
quarta in epiſtolam ad Romanos, eos, quorum eft ſcopus 
flagitia hominum nequam atque impudicorum reprehendere, 
cogi neceſſariò fœditatem illorum denudare, & quaſi ob 
oculos ſpectandam proponere: quia parum aliter profec- 
turi fant. Av wiv yes, inquit, Ting tirrs, & due. 
x&J io j TY αινjL, tres, £4) o G&8anJng xaZa\ao3a: 
oPodod;, wayxy Iv wnxoyvpwnart α ben T5 A- 
A Solet etiam in eam rem chirurgi exemplum af- 


ferre, qui ut tabo ac ſanie manans ulcus ſanet, non were- 


tur fibi manus inguinare, atque in fatidiſſimum pus im- 
millere, O targes, inquit, in priorem ad Corintbios, 


Gun ixfbaniiy Bu Neuurveg, & THIEN Wag xaI ag 
rng ,, res Ng, ANN ou; Hur WTANNGEHR 


 on7&J0vO0-, Quam ſententiam totidem fere verbis ſpe 


repetit, idemque in eam ad Theſſalonicenſes diſiinguendum 


mones, utrum dicantur ejuſmodi ſermones, it oixtis a+ 


dus, an ans xnoworins e loquentis affettu, an cu- 
randi woluntate (). i. e. This Poet (Perſius) who was 
«* otherwiſe exceedingly grave, and poſſeſſed a virgin 
«« modeſty, as the ancients teſtify concerning him, quit- 
“ ed his character on this occaſion, For he laſhes 


- *© uncleanneſs in ſuch a manner, that the licentiouſ- 


<«. neſs of his expreſſions, though darkened by figures, 


- *« juſtly ſhocks a modeſt ear. He had done much 


«« better to have revenged the cauſe of modeſty by 


* ſilence. But I know not how it comes to paſs that 
even the moſt learned men have been of the follow- 


ing opinion, that obſcenity ought to be chaſtiſed 
by obſcenity, at leaſt by licentious expreſſions. But 
„how repugnant to right reaſon is this opinion ? and 
yet the greateſt men anciently entertained it. Can 


any 
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An ILLUSTRATION upon 


Were we to exhibit a catalogue of all the Hiſtorians, from Suetonius to Mezerai, who 
relate obſcene actions in the obſceneſt terms, it would take up ſeveral pages. And let it 
been cenfured by celebrated authors; this would be of 


not be objected, that Suetonius has 


no uſe to my adverſaries, becauſe the advocates for this are as eminent as thoſe who cen- 


ſure him [G]. 


A numberleſs multitude of moral writers have bewailed the corruption of the age in 
which they lived, and given a very lively picture of its diſorders, and the various kinds 
of them (89). I do not pretend to excuſe all the Caſuiſts, but I may aſſert, that none 


of them, in the Church of Rome, can avoid ſaying particulars which offend modeſty, 


It is well known that Father Natalis Alexander has declared for rigid morality, and was 


engaged in many quarrels on that account. I read not long ſince, in his moral doctrines, 


the particulars relating to the ſins committed in the ſeventh commandment (90) 3 


and I 


(89) See, among 
others, Joannes 
=iburſenſs, 

hop of Chart 
de Nugis Cris 
lium, lib. 3. cap. 
12. where he 
apologizes for 
example of St. 

aul. 


(90) Or the Gxth, 


| ſcarce found a ſingle period but was full of the groſſeſt obſcenities. I nevertheleſs believe Roman to the 


uncenſured. 


{x) It is to be 
obſervey, that St. 
Chryſoſtom and 
Caſzubon con- 
ſider this as a 
true point of mo- 
rality. One de- 
clares it to be of 
advantage to 
manners; the o- 
ther, that it is 
hurt ful to thein. 
For this reaſon I 
might aſſert, that 
ina caſe of con- 
ſcience and mo- 
rality, Caſaubon's 
judgment ought 
not to have the 
preference ; and 
this I might ſay, 
without aſſerting 
any thing repug- 
nant to what I 
have ſaid above, 
viz. that the cen- 
ſure paſſed upon 
me could relate 
only to grammar. 


(aa) Article 
SUETONIiUS 
remark [E]. 


that no writer treats this ſubje& with greater modeſty, But the ſubject is ſuch that it lic, 


Oman 


Catho- 


would be impoſſible to write upon it in a chaſte manner, and preſerve the imagination (97) When the 
from being polluted by obſcenities. The ſame may be ſaid of the Canoniſts (91), and 
:hoſe who write anatomical pieces; and, to ſhew the reader, that perſons of a polite and 
juſt taſte now declare againſt the pretended refiners of language, I ſhall tranſcribe a ng to wedlock, 
paſſage from the author who cenſured St. Evremont. Do not we ſtill ſee, ſays he (92), 
«© in the theological treatiſes concerning human actions, that all the diſorders, whether 


in action or thought, which luſt can ſuggeſt, are there explained. 
gined that theſe explications offend modeſty, they being of aſe to thoſe perſons, whom 


It muſt not be ima- 


«« God has appointed to direct others, and whoſe duty it is to endeavour to attain a per- 


fect knowledge of fin, 


form ſinners of the ſad ſtate they are in, and induce thoſe to repent, who are ſincerely 
deſirous of being converted. But if you till inſiſt that ſuch treatiſes ſhock modeſty, 
name a ſcience more repugnant to it than Anatomy, wherein the ſeveral parts of the 
human body are viewed in the ſtate which nature gave them, and 
e againſt ſuch as cultivate theſe ſpeculations (93).“ 


yet no law is enacted 


'The party who oppoſe the pretended refiners of our language would be much more 
numerous, if many writers were not prompted, by- vanity or the malice of critics to go 
over to the other faction. Scarce any good book that is publiſhed is permitted to paſs 


any perſon, who has ever ſo little modeſty, read, 
without bluſhing, the particulars, which Seneca re- 
lates concerning Hoſtius's mirror ? Does not St. 
Jerom, he who beſtows ſuch prodigious encomiums 
on chaſtity and virginity, ſometimes exclaim againſt 
obſcenities, in an obſcene manner? He really does 
this, and more than once. But John Chryſoſtom, 
a man of the greateſt piety and virtue, points out 
the motive which prompts perſons of a grave cha- 
racter, to think and write after this manner. He 
tells us, in his fourth Homily on the Epiſtle to the 


the vices of lewd, wicked perſons, are neceſſarily 
obliged to take off the vail from obſcenities, and 
ſet them naked, as it were before the eye, becauſe 
their reproofs would otherwiſe have very little ef- 
feft. For if you make uſe, ſays he, of chaſte and 
decent expreſſions, your auditors will not give attenti- 
* on to you ; but i you would force their attention, and 
« ftrike upon their mindi, you muſt give them a plain, 
« undiſeuiſed relation of - things, He alſo takes an 
example, on this occaſion, from a Surgeon, who, 
when he would heal a fore, whence corrupt matter 
runs, is not afraid of polluting his own hands, and 
throwing them into the filthieſt corruption. The 
Surgeon, ſays St. Chryſoſtom, on the firſt Epiſtle to 
the Corinthians, awhen he is defirous of taking away 
* the corrupt matter, does not regard the fouling of his 

hands, but byw he may beſt care the fore. He often 
repeats this ſentence in very near the ſame words ; 
and obſerves, on the Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, 
that we ought to make a diſtinction, viz. whether 
* ſuch expreſſions proceed from the heart, and are 
approved by the perſon who utters them; or whe- 
ther they are only ſpoke in order to edify people, 
and preſerve them from immodeſty.” See the 
2 2 (). | 


«6 


thoſe who cenſure him.] Beſides what I have quoted 
elſewhere (aa), I ſhall here give a fine paſſage from 
Henry Glareanus. De witiis diſſertatio five diſputatio 
duplex eſt. Una, qua ad vilia homines allicimus ſuaſi- 


Romans, that thoſe men, whoſe view is to reprove ſeruerunt. 


It is examined throughout with the moſt prying eye ; and if any thoughts 
or expreſſions occur in it not altogether of a chaſte turn, they immediately ſtart 


up, and 


explain the title 
de Frigidit, and 
other ſubjects re- 


(92) Diſſertar, 
fur les Oeuvres di 
Mr. de Saint 


Evremont » Page 


216, 217, Paris 
edit, 1698, 


in all its circumſtances, in order that they may be able to in- (93) Mr. De- 


vaux, P rovoſt of 
the Surgeons | 
Company in Pa- 
ris, publiſhed a 
work mentioned 
in the Journal des 
aAvVans 1703. 
The Journaliſts, 
tho' they cenſure 
ſome of the ob- 
ſcenities in that 
author, never- 
theleſs quote 
ſome of thems 


_ ſeem 


onibus, exbortationibus, ac lenociniis : ut qui amare di- 


cent noſtra ætate, prob dolor ! etiam potare, qui amatoria 


ludunt, ut juvenum mentes veluti inebrient, quales in- 
pudici Poeta, Ea difſertatio witioſa eft ac deteflanda, 


maxime homini Chriſt iano, plus etiam illis, qui juven- 
tuti ut magiſtri preſunt. Altera eſt diſſertatio de witiis, 
ut ea deteſiemur ac execremur ; imo quoties de eis fit 
mentio, ut ab its dehortemur, ab iis abſlineamus, & 
execremur. Hac difſertatio neutiquam reprehendenda eft ; 
multi enim ſancti viri ac Doftores quemadmodum de 
virtutibus ſcripſerunt, ita 8 regione de vitiis copioss diff 
Itague Cæſarum refert vitia Suetonius, in 


odium illorum monſtrorum id facit, ut ea ſcilicet fugia - 


mus ac evitemus : imo cogitemus in quanta cæcitate fue- 
rint perditi illi nebulones : & mulld magis in quanta flu- 
piditate mundus, qui talia portenta dignatus eft ullo ho- 
nore, cum nibil illis tetrius ac magis abominabile fuerit 
(3b). i. e. Diſcourſes or Diſſertations on vice 
© are twofold, One, by which men are invited to 
vicious courſes by perſuaſions, exhortations and blan- 


« diſhments ; ſuch, for inſtance are thoſe, who, in this 


(56) Henricus 
Loritus Glarea- 
nus, Prefat. in 


Suetonium, apud 
Goldaſt. Prolq. 


„age, teach people to carry on amorous intrigues, in Petronium, 


% (what aſhame is this!) thoſe who make them drunk- 
“ ards, or ſuch as write wanton plays, in order to in- 
«*« toxicate the minds of young people, as our lewd 
“ Poets. Such diſcourſes are vicious, and ought to be 
«« deteſted, particularly by Chriſtians, and chiefly by 
„ perſons, whoſe buſineſs it'is to inſtruct youth. The 
& other kind of diſcourſe on vice, is that which is 
„calculated to create a deteſtatiun and abhorrence 
of it. This ſort of diſcourſe cannot be blamed 


„in any manner; for as many holy men 


Divines have written concerning the virtues, ſo, 
on the other hand, they have treated largely on the 
vices. Thus Suetonius relates the vices of the. Cæſars, 


examples ; nay, that we may refle& how blind thoſe 
wretches were, and ſtill more, how ſtupid mankind 
muſt have been, in paying honours to ſuch prodi- 
gies of vice, ſeeing nothing in the world could be 
* more foul and abominable than they were.” 


cap. 2, page Mo 
30% 


in order to create an abhorrence of thoſe monſters, 
and that we may avoid the imitation of ſuch wicked 
] The Adwocates for Suetonius are as eminent as 


the OBSCENITIES 43s 


ſeem- very zealous to ſupport the cauſe of injured modeſty (94). They ruſh upon that (94) Luther, 
topic, and make a terrible uproar. Nothing is eaſier than to do that, and nothing is recrved in tis 


' s 8 k | . g $ | reſerved in his 
more apt to raiſe the indignation of the public. A cenſor, who acts in this manner, gains <xyvflions, cen- 


the applauſe of devotees, and of the polite world, and is conſidered as the protector of A 


purity. This is the reaſon why he ſides with the pretended refiners of language. He Aniver, pag. 34, 
gains reputation two ways; he appearing as a man who labours at reformation, and who 

ees good company, and not Tabagies, or mean tippling houſes (95), where people con- (95) This word 
tract a habit to ſpeak. in the courſeſt language, as Mezerai's cenſor obſerves more than nutte, ! believe, 


ab 4 q 8 4 ſignifies houſes 
once, But all this is only writer's craft. The intereſt of virtue is there ſupported by where people ko 


ſuch perſons only for the ſake of their appearing with a ſpecious outſide. Many in Pasten, nt 


; in Furetiere's Dic+ 
perſons who criticize books only in converfarion, tread in the footſteps of the printed do- 
critiques. | | | | 

How many people exclaimed againſt the book de Conftantibus impudicis (96), and the (95) That there 


were other very 


_ Hiſtoria Flagellantium, merely becauſe Abbe Boileau was not one of their cabal, in the pernicious books, 


faculty of Divinity? Had the author, a Gentleman famous for his knowledge and learn. Prins — "eg 
ing, been agreeable to them, they would have applauded him for exhibiting lively pic- vines, again 

tures of the obſcene actions cenſured by him; but bearing an averſion to him, they de- Patch, th Sacred 
clared in favour of the maxims of the pretended tefiners of language. ".7 71 ihr at whe 


But how numerous ſoever this faction may be, either from theſe motives, or others of 3 
a more honourable kind, it is certain the other party is fo conſiderable, as to juſtify thoſe it was there he 


- who join with them. The weight and authority of the ancient Fathers of the Church, bete e & of. 


nion was the beſt, we might think it incumbent on us to debate the matter with them; 


7 books, 2 mong 


who have followed that opinion, in imitation of the Prophets and Apoſtles, makes it ſo which was that 
highly probable, that any perſon, who ſhould perſiſt in maintaining that it cannot be held e ae 


Contactibus impu- 


with a ſafe conſcience, would not merit the leaſt notice. | dicis. At. ire de 
If the pretended refiners of language contented themſelves with ſaying, that their opi- 4 5 | 


to compare the arguments of both parties one with the other; though, to ſay the truth, 
it is very ſtrange, that Chriſtians ſhould entertain the leaſt doubt, whether there be a better 
way to follow than that pointed out by the writers inſpired by God. However, we 
might wave that mighty right, liſten to their difficulties, and propoſe our own. But I 
my ſelf have not occaſion for any ſuch diſcuſſions. It is enough for my purpoſe, that 
the conduct of ſuch hiſtorians or cenſors as relate to obſcenities is not only allowed, and 
authorized by uninterrupted cuſtom, but alſo is very good in itſelf, 5h 
For if thoſe authors could lawfully write what I have wrote, I might lawfully imitate 
and quote them. This is ſufficient for me, Let who willexamine, whether it would have 


been better for me to act in a quite different manner. 
The right J have to quote ſuch paſſages as are given by me, are grounded on two rea- 


ſons; firſt, if that all perſons are allowed to read Catullus, Martial, &c. an author muſt be 


allowed to quote ſuch paſſages from the Poets as he may think proper. Secondly, that if 


Ax anſwer to 
Wire objections. 


hiſtorians are permitted to relate an impure action committed by Caligula, an author may 
be permitted to cite an obſcene thought or reflection from Montagne or Brantome ; for | 
ſuch a reflection is not near fo criminal as the infamous actions of Caligula. Any perſon, 
who has a right to take notice of the latter, has a much greater right to mention the 
former ; and it would be a contradiction or abſurdity to allow Petronius, Suetonius, and 
the moſt laſcivious Poets, to be printed and fold publicly with notes which explain the 
| moſt ſhocking obſcenities, and at the ſame time to forbid the author of an hiſtorical and 
critical Dictionary, to employ a paſlage in theſe writers, to confirm or illuſtrate ſome 
particular, 5 ir 
1. will here examine three objections commonly urged. It is ſaid, I. That the nature of 
the ſubject requires a Phyſician or Caſuiſt to rake in much filth, but that my work did 
not reduce me to any ſuch neceſſity. II. That thoſe who write in Latin, may take liber- 
ties, which are not allowed to thoſe who write in a living language. III. That things, 
which were permitted in the preceding ages, ought to be forbid in ours, becauſe of its 


exceſſive corruption. 


The firſt of theſe objections can be raiſed only by ſuch readers as have not a juſt idea 
of the nature of my work. It is not of the ſame kind with thoſe intitled, Bouquet 
Hiſtorical, Fleurs d' Exemples, Parterre Hiſtorique, Lemniſci Hiſtoriarum, in which the 
authors introduce only ſuch things as they may think proper: mine is an hiſtorical Dicti- 
onary illuſtrated with a Commentary. Lars ought to have a place in it no leſs than 


LucRETIA; and as it is a Dictionary publiſhed after many others, it ought chiefly to 


contain ſuch particulars as are not found in others. It muſt not only exhibit a relation of 
ſuch actions as are moſt known, but alſo the particulars of thoſe which are leaſt known, 
and a collection of ſuch things as are diſperſed in various places. Proofs muſt be brought, and 
thoſe muſt be examined, confirmed, and illuſtrated. In ſhort, it is a work of compilation. 


| Now it is univerſally known that a compiler, who relates things, and anntxes a Commentary, 


has all the privileges of a Phyſician or Lawyer, &c. He may, as occaſion requires, make uſe of 
their terms of art. If he gives a narrative of the divorce of Lotharius and Tetberga, he may (97) Theſe words 


give extratts from Hinchmar, Archbiſhop of Rheims, who wrote down the obſcenities, which were — 
iran in evidence during the courſe of the trial (97). Theſe words ate extracted from my re- « le, inti- 


ections on the pretended judgment of the public in 1697, I repeat it with the following 4 , Falle 
4 paſſage : &. 
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lee) Remark : "A at 
] of the article was that prompted Peter Damian to write the Gomor- 


DAMIAN. 


An ILLUSTRATION upon 


paſſage: When any perſon ſhall have diſcovered to me the ſecret of introducing, in a 
« compilation, whatever the ancients relate concerning the courtezan Lais, and at the 
*« ſame time not to relate lewd actions, I will plead guilty. It muſt, at leaſt, be proved 
«© againſt me, that a commentator is not allowed to collect all that is ſaid of Helen; but 


* how could this be proved? What Legiſlator ever ſaid to compilers, So far you ſhall go, 
and no farther : you ſhall not quote Atheneus, nor ſuch a Scboliaſt, nor ſuch a Philoſo- 


« her ? Has it not been their practice to make their writings as extenſive as their read- 
« ing (98)?” I could name a great number of Divines, who, having made choice of a (98) ibid. 
certain ſubject, cited indiſcriminately out of all authors, whatever they thought proper, 
though they were ſuch particulars as polluted the imagination, I will name but three, 
(99) Lydius, Saldenus and Lomeir. Theſe three were Flemiſh Miniſters, the firſt at (99) James 
Port, the ſecond at the Hague, and the third at Zutphen, and were greatly eſteemed for 
their virtue and erudition. Any one, who reads the Dialogues of the firſt mentioned con- | 
cerning nuptial ceremonies (100), the Diſſertations of the lecond de Canis pretio, and de (100) 1 have g 
Eunuchis (101); and the Diſſertation of the third concerning kiſſes (102), will find hor- remark [B] of 
rid obſcenities, and abominable quotations, £o the article LY. 
Here it will be cenſured, that the works juſt mentioned are in Latin. This is the ſe. © 
cond objection I was to anſwer, and it can be ealily invalidated. An obſcene object of- (167) In the 
fends modeſty no Jeſs, when it is exhibited in Latin, to the mind of thoſe who underſtand 9% —— 
that language, than when it is repreſſed in our tongue, in the minds of ſuch as under- printetin 1684, 
ſtand it; and if it be a fault, in a writer, to imprint obſcene objects in his imagination (roa) In the 
and in that of his readers, the three Miniſters abovementioned cannot be vindicated. EOS 
They underſtood whit they wrote, and made it intelligible to all their readers; conſe- um fe D; 2 
quently they polluted their own minds, and thoſe allo of all their readers. But would it %% 7 <5 


not be very unjuſt to reproach them on that account? Thoſe therefore ought not to be printed in 1694. 
cenſured who write-in our tongue, as theſe do no more than underſtand what they write, | 


and make it intelþgible to their readers. I am ſenſible that two differences will be ob- 


jected to me on this occaſion. Firſt, that the number of perſons who _ underſtand Latin, 


is not ſo great hat of ſuch as underſtand our language; ſecondly, that thoſe who un- 


derſtand Latin ar&:more able than other men, to reſiſt the malignant influences of obſcene 
objects. 1 here Take three anſwers. Firſt, I ſay, that ſo great a number of perſons 
throughout F.urope underſtand Latin, that the firſt difference would not be ſufficient to 


- juſtify thoſe who relate or quote obſcenities in that language; the miſchief would be con- 


ſiderable, nay very conſiderable. Secondly, I ſay, that it is only by ſmall degrees, that 
ſtudy gives ſtrength to oppoſe ſuch objects as pollute the imagination; and conſequently 
obſcenities, in Latin, would be extremely dangerous with regard to ſtudents. Theſe, 
generally ſpeaking, are ſeldom found more chaſte and leſs debauched than other young 
men. Laſtly, I obſerve that the greateſt part of my readers have ſtudied ; for thoſe who 
have not, do not much care to read a book, interſperſed, as that is, with Greek and 
Latin paſſages. Be this as it will, they cannot underſtand ſuch particulars as are moſt 
-obſcene, ſince they are in Latin. I conclude, that if there is any thing juſt and ſolid in 


the differences objected to me, it will turn to my advantage. 


I now proceed to the third difficulty, which relates to the vaſt depravity and corruption 


of the age we live in. 


our words. Such expreſſions as were formerly modeſt are no longer ſo. Others mu 


would be deſtroyed. I ſhall not enquire, whether it is juſt to aſſert, that the preſent age 


is more corrupt than that of our anceſtors (103). The fame complaints have been made 
in all times (104), and for this reaſon we ought to doubt the truth of this aſſertion. 1 


can ſcarce believe, that this age is fo very corrupt as that of Charles IX and Henry III. 


But to wave that matter; I will employ the dato non conceſſo of the Logicians, and take 


what is objected to me for granted. But I would conclude from thence the very contrary. 
of what is concluded by the perſons in queſtion ; and aſſert, that it is then moſt neceſſary 
to repreſent, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively colours, the deformity of vice, when it 
makes the greateſt havock [H]; and it would be a bad method to attempt the ſtem- 


ming the torrent of uncleanneſs, by only employing ſoft words againſt it; and not daring 


fa) It is then moſt neceſſary to repreſent, in the : 


firongeſt and moſt lively colours, the deformity of vice, 
when it prevails moſt.] See elſewhere (cc) what it 


rheus ; and conſider the reſolution the Dominicans 
took to preach againſt ſodomy, when they knew the 
exceſſes of it. As preaching was made the province 
of theſe Fr iers, they debated whether it would be pro- 
per to exclaim againſt this vice from the pulpit, or 
quite paſs it over in filence ; and the reſult of their 
debates was, that it would be proper to thunder out 


from the pulpit, ſince this vice was got to ſo abomi- 


nable a height. Fratres Ordinis Prædicatorum, qui 
eum apud Chriſtianos locum invaſerunt, quem olim apud 
Gentiles obtinuerant Porte & Satyrici, in Trafatu de 


.to 


Turcit: © Quzſitum extitit de gravi infeftione po- 
%  puli Chriſtiani, quoad prædicta vita (Sodomitica) an 
« videlicet tam gravis infectio ex negligentia officii 


«© predicationis contingeret, dum ipſi Prædicatores 
_ «« gravitatem hujus vitii fidelibus non proponerent? 
Quzſitumque ulterids extitit, an propter ſimplices 


& innocentes expediret Prædicatoribus ſub ſilentio 
„ pertranſire de hujuſmedi vitiis diſſerendo? Reſpon- 
* {um fuit, quod quia officium prædicationis eſt præ- 


« cipuum in Eccleſia ad extirpationem vitiorum & 
„ plantationem virtutum, fi gra vita, hujus vitii fide- 


(103) I vill eren | 
confeſs that cer- 


We have loſt, ſay theſe people, modeſty both in our manners and tain ranks of men 


are more cor- 
rupted than for- 


be employed which excite none but modeſt ideas, otherwiſe the little virtue that remains merh; and this 


s what I under- 
ſtood by the fol- 
lowing words, in 
my Reflections on 
the Fudge ment of 
the Public ; we 
would appear wi- 
ſer than our fore» 
fathers, and are 
lels ſo. 


(104) See a fine 
paſſage relating to 
this, in vol. 3. of 
Vigneul Mar- 
ville's Melange. 


„ libus ardenter proponeretur, ut quia videlicet pro 


« vindicto clamat ad cœlum, &c. Ad ſecundum quæ- 
© ſitum reſponſum fuit, quod omnino ſub filentio per- 


tranſire non expediret, etiam propter quoſcunque 


"+ ** innocentes, 


even 
cer- 
" men 
r- 
for- 
this 
der- 
fol- 
s, in 
"Ns on 
it of 
we 

r wis 
fore» 
are 
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ng to 
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M. 32, 33s 


the OBSCENfFEES. 


to brand with an odious name ſuck women as proſtitute themſelves. Beſides, if the cor- 
ruption is ſo great and extenfive 5 what benefit has accrued from the chaſtneſs of expreſ- 
ſion which, according to Chevreau (105), has been introduced in the French language (105) Ser the ei- 
for theſe threeſcore years? Is not this a proof, that the exploding the pretendedly groſs buon () above: 
ideas is an infignificant remedy ? Who is it affirms that ſuch exprefions ough 
ploded, left modefty ſhould be entirely baniſhed out of the world ? Have thoſè that raiſe 
this objection confulted the fair-fex, upon whoſe account the cenſurers in queſtion refrain 


ought to be ex- 


_ chiefly from ſuch words? Have theſe confeſſed that ſuch expreffions are of very dangerous 
onſequence to their honour ? Would they not rather ſay, that it is mere calumny to 
| fipgs e them not proof againſt an idea or word? Would theſe not ſay, that if they defire 


fuch words may be uſed as expreſs lewdneſs but faintly, it is in order to ethibit a much 
more juſt idea of their virtue, which is of a more modeſt caft than that of their grand- 
mothers ? They therefore are not afraid of being tempted by obſcene objects, which 
would only give freſh ſtrength to their modeſty, The only reaſon why they ate offended 
at them), is only becauſe of the impolitenefs and incivility they find in certain words. 


| _ Thoſe who pretend that, on account of the prodigious corruption of the age, it is proper 


— - 
x; 


to refrain from all fuch relations as they call grofs, are like a traveller, Who, to prevent 


ſcriptions a 


(44) Goldaſt. in 
Prolegum, Petros 
Tit, cap. 2. Page 


* whet 1 SRO f b n 
tion to the negligence of preachers, who did not 


his cloak, quite covered with mud, from being dirty, ſhould be particularly careful not 
to bring it into a room where people were ſmoking. If the depravity of the human 

| heart is fo great, that the reading of an obſcene hiſtorical incident might prompt young 
perſons to commit adultery z it may be affirmed that theſe would be as ſo many peop! 


infected with the plague, whom a third perſon ſhould be afraid of ſetting by à man who 


had got the itch, for ſear of making him worſe. A polite ſtyle, and a delicate diſguiſe 


of words, Will not be able to work a cure upon ſuch perſons, nor check them in theit 


career. 


This is certainly the ſophiſm called, a non cauſa pro cauſa, i, e; © To aſſign that as 
« the true cauſe of a thing which is not fo.** The being chaſte, of otherwiſe, does not 


depend upon this. 


tonius. 


This is not going to the origin of the evil which requires quite different 
remedies. Young perſons have already quaffed very largely of obſcenity, and gone thro? 
their whole courſe of obſcetiities and filth, in words at leaſt, before they have read Sue- 
Evil converſations, Which all ſuch youths who are not under a vm infpec- 


tion muſt meet with, are of infinitely worſe conſequence than obſcene hiſtories, A ver 
learned and ingenious man tells ds, that Amyot's tranſlation of Plutatch is dangerous ww 


regard to the manners, becanſe it paints objefts in too natural and licemibus a manner; and 
that ſome expreſſiohs are therein employed which, in this age, have nt a very modeft ſignifi. 
cation (100) 1 muſt take the liberty to vaty in opinion from this Gentleman. The de- (ros) Dacier's 

d expreffions uſed in Amyot's verſion are vaſtly fainter than thoſe which are 
daily ſeen and heard in conveifing with mankind. Add to this, that if this tranſlation 


of Plutarch was of a dangerous tendency with regard to the morals, any other vetfion Fivurch- 
of Plutarch would be the fame, unleſs all ſuch paſſages, in the original, were oppreſſed, | 
in which objects have been painted in too natural and licentious a manner. | 


There is no medium on this occaſion ; either not the leaſt mention muſt be made, in 


* innocentes, multiplici ratione. Primo, quia vide- 
* mus quod tales innorentes etiam ex diabolica ſug- 
« geſtione continuè ſeducuntur abſque auditione verbi 

Hei; & declaratione illorum vitiorum. Unde utri- 
„ uſque tam reis quam innocentibus expedit talis de- 
0 claratio verbi Dei. Secundò ad hoc nos admonet 


% Scripturay prout eſt illud: Si non annunciaveris ini- 


% quo iniquitatem ejus, ſanguinem ejus de manu tua 
« requiram. Et iterum; Clama, ne ceſſes: annuncia 
populo meo ſcelera eorum. Ratione etiam conclu- 


* debatur. Nam Apoſtolus Paulus expreſſiſſimę loqui- 


« tur ad Roman. i. de hujuſmodi vitiis, & ſicut 
« cuncta alia ſeriptà ipſids neceſſario prædicantur, ita 
„& præſens hæc materia, chm non fit data diſtinctio 
«« inter ſuas doctrinas, quare videlicet una magis de- 
«« beat eſſe prædicabilis quàm altera. Ad hoc eſt 
« Gregorius in Moralibus ; Sicut incauta locutio in 


. errorem pertrahit, ita indiſcretom ſilentium in er- 


« rore relinquit (%). i. e. A 

« cerning . 

6 Cuitins with regard to the vice of ſodomy, viz. 
1er that hejnous vice owed its dangerous infee- 


queſtion . aroſe, con- 


. exhibit to Chriſtians the enormity of it? Another 


«« queſtion was alſo debated, viz. whether on account 
« of ſimple perſons, and thoſe who were ignorant of 
« ſuch vices, it were better for the preachers to take 
„n notice of them ? To the firſt! poitt it was an- 
« {Fered, that as the office of prefiching was the chief in 
„the Church, and deſigned to extirpate vice and im- 
*« plant virtue; if the enormity of that vice was pa- 


Vol X. 


the vaſt corruption which prevailed among 


any 


« thetically ſet forth to Chriſtians, and as calling aloud 
„for vengeance from heaven &c, To the ſecond 
« queſtion the following reply was made, that it 
% would not be any ways proper to be ſilent on this 
% occalion, how gieat ſoever the number of perſons 
„% might be who were ignorant of this crime, and that 
e for a variety of reaſons. Firſt, becauſe we find 
„that perſons thus ignorant are, by the ſuggeſtions 
« of the evil ſpirit, continually drawn away, = wart 
« of their hearing the word of God, and being in- 


formed of the nature of thoſe vices ; and therefore 


« it was proper that ſach a declaration fliould be made 


„of the word of God, for the ſake of the innocent 


Dor ignorant as of the guilty, Secondly, this is 
«© commanded by the. Scriptures, as in the following 
% paſlage, F ibon declareſt not to the wicked the ini- 
« ghity of his ways, his blood will I require at thy 
© hands; and alſo in this, Cry aloud and ſpare not, 
% and declare to my people their tranſpreſſions, This 
« was likewiſe corroborated by reaſon. For St. Paul 
« the Apoſtle expreſly mentions ſuch ſort of vices in 
« his Epiſtle to the Romans; and as it is tieceſſity to 
« make all the reſt of his compoſitions ſo many ſub- 
« 'jeQs for the pulpit, ſo ought alſo the preſent ſub- 
« ject to be one, as no diſtinction is made in his doc- 
« trines, why one part of them is not as well adapted 
to the pulpit as another. To this purpoſe alſo Gre- 
«« gory lays in his Morals : A, inadvertent diſcourſe it 
«« apt to lead mankind into error, fo an indiſcrer filence 
« lets them continue in it.“ 
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Tur inconfit- 
. A almoſt always approve in general what they condemn in 1 Aſk a Roman Ca- 


language. 


An ILLUSTRATION upon 


any book, of any unchaſte incident, or our cenſors muſt confeſs, that this will be of a 
dangerous tendency, how delicately ſoever ſuch an incident may be_ diſguiſed. One 
tranſlation may appear in a more polite dreſs than another; but if both are done with 
fidelity, the ſame obſcene images exhibited in the original will appear in them, | 
When Mr. Chevreau affirms, that faire des enfans is a groſs expreſſion, and that people 


- ought to ſay avoir des enfans (to have children,) this may be granted him. Bur ſhould 


any perſon add, that the firſt of theſe two phraſes is of pernicious conſequence with reſpect 
to morality, and that the laſt is of great ſervice to it, ſuch a perſon ought to be conſidered 
as quite weak and filly. | 


If we conſider things attentively, it will be found, that the word paillard (fornicator) 
ought to be exploded only for the ſame reaſon that we explode the words contaminer, 
vilipender, vituperer, (to pollute, to villify, to reproach) and a. vaſt number more old 
French words; that is, the only fault of theſe is, their being grown obſolete. Perſons 


of a delicate ear would cry, whenever they heard the abovementioned words ſounded, 


that they grated moſt horridly their ears. This alſo is the reaſon why the words paillard 
and paillardiſe give offence ; for did the diſtaſte ariſe from the things ſignified, they 


would be as much ſhocked at the word impudigue (lewd), the idea whereof is as obſcene as 


that of paillard. | FE GE 5 3 5 

I ſhall make two more obſervations. Firſt, that our pretended refiners of language 
tholic, who is an enemy to the Quietiſts, whether an Hiſtorian ought not to refrain from 
mentioning, particulars which ſully the imagination, he will anſwer, that be ought not to 
mention any ſuch. Some days after, go and tell him that a relation of the principles of 
the Quietiſts is publiſhed, wherein a very minute account is given of the abominable im- 
purities of the followers of Molinos. Tell him that you was greatly ſcandalized at the 
reading of the book in: queſtion, and that it was enough to put all modeſty out of coun- 


tenance, he will anſwer, that it is fitting that the abominations of theſe hypocrites ſhould 


be diſcovered, in order to undeceive many perſons who are, inclined to Quietiſm ; and 
conſequently the author of the relation merits applauſe, tor diſplaying to the world the 
infamous actions of that ſet. An hundred other perſons will agree with you, that the 
utmoſt regard ſhould be had to chaſte ears, and inveigh with the greateſt zeal againſt 
Suetonius and Lampridius : but aſk them ſome days after, if any excuſe can be made 
for ſuch Hiſtorians as have related the abominable actions of the Albigenſes, the Fra- 


tricelli, the Adamites, the Picards, the Lollards, and Turlupins ; they will anſwer, that 


as Hiſtorians and zealous Catholics they were obliged to inform the whole world of the 
obſcene practices of theſe Heretics, forerunners of the Lutherans. 45 + | 

The Engliſh Papiſts, who fled to France and -Spain, did not offend the chaſte ears of 
their good friends, when they publiſhed ſatyrs againſt Queen Elizabeth, in which they 
repreſented her, as a monſter in lewdneſs. The Leaguers did not inveigh againſt the 
2 wherein obſcene deſcriptions were given of the lewd practices of the Court of 

enry III. A 5 x 5 
I be fame inconſiſtency was found among the Proteſtants. They did not complain that 
thoſe libels againſt Henry III, their perſecutor, were offenſive to chaſte ears. Buchanan, 
who publiſhed a piece relating to the lewd conduct of Mary Queen of Scots (107) is 292 owe 
conſidered by all the Preſbyterians as a man of bleſſed memory: and yet, the piece in ticle BUCHA- 
queſtion is full of the groſſeſt obſcenities. Nicholas de Clemangis, Pelagius Alvarez, VAN. 
Baptiſta Mantuanus, and many more who have given ſo undiſguiſed and wanton a de- 
ſcription of the impurities practiſed in the Court of Rome, are conſidered, by the Pro- 
teſtants, as witneſſes of the truth. They ſtill cite them daily on all occaſions, and very 
long extracts from thoſe authors are found in moſt controverſial books. A great num- 
ber are found in a work of the famous du Pleſſis Mornai (108). Not long ſince three (108) Intitled, 
Proteſtant Miniſters (109), the two firſt whereof are Switzers, the other a Frenchman, —_— 
revived thoſe quotations. Henry Stephens, who relates ſo many wanton ſtories in his | 


apology for Herodotus, did not diſpleaſe thoſe of his perſuaſion, It was thought that Ee e 


this work was a fine ridicule of the Church of Rome; as ſuch it was approved; it has , anno 1604, 


borne many impreſſions ; and I am informed that it is juſt reprinted at the Hague. Do 924 in Mane 


h | 4 Babylone, anno 
we meet any where with a greater number of puns, jokes, mean and obſcene words, 1687. Zuinger, 


than in ſome pieces of Mr, Saint Aldegonde, which has nevertheleſs been greatly valued 5% Cen, 
and applauded ? The book which a German advertiſed in the Nova Literaria Maris che, anno 


Balibici, in the year 1699, and which will be intitled, Sacra Pontificiorum Priapeia, ſeu oye pv okay 
obſcene Papiſtarum in auricularibus Confeſſionibus Yueſtiones quibus S. Confeſſionarii inno- 


leg itimes contre le 


_ centes puellas feminaſque ad laſciviam ſollicitant, will doubtleſs pleaſe very much, and be 166“ mn 


| 168 5. 
greatly eſteemed; and yet it muſt neceſſarily very much ſcandalize chaſte ears, ſince it 


will conſiſt of a collection of the obſcene queſtions made by Confeſſors. This puts me ee 
in mind of the illuſtrious Peter du Moulin, who reproached the Roman Catholics with Papa. 

the obſcenities which are read in their works with regard to auricular confeſſion. He has 1 
pointed out ſome (110) which ſtrike the reader with horror, and are no leſs abominable (ποα⁰ο, Juris 


. . 5 . | others, in 
than the obſcene actions with which Procopius charges the Empreſs Theodora. Several his Apobey for 


controverſial writers among the Proteſtants (111) have publiſhed the obſcenities which oc- 4% J. . 190. 
Cur in the Books of Confeſſors. Ek Bs, GEES 2 
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the OBSCENIFIES., - 


| Jo mention a particular of a later date, I ſay, that Les Avantures de la Madona & de 
(112) At Am- Frangois d. Aſiſe, publiſhed (112) in 1701, though wrote in the moſt decent terms, yet 
me the ideas which the author (113) excites in the minds of the reader are ſo infamous, ſo 
(173) Mr. Re- horrid, and ſo monſtrous, that none but Lucian, and ſuch like writers, could be pleaſed 
not, fan File, With. them. However, the Proteſtants are no ways offended at this; for theſe conc! 
Franciſcan Frier, | er, ys Offended at this; for theſe concluded, 
now 8 Proteſtant On the contrary, that as the author's view was to ſbewo the ridicile of Popery without en- 
London« gaging in any controverſy, has thereby done a ſervice to the good cauſe. Some complaints 
indeed were made of certain particulars he had aſſerted in favour of Neſtorius; but no 
notice was taken of the reſt, which, as I obſerved, amazes, ſtartles and terrifies both ſoul 
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(119) Seeremark and body (114). The Biſhop of Meaux.being pes to hint at a circumſtance of the 1 
urs TORI- like nature, to ſhew the wildneſs and extravagance of a female enthuſiaſt (115), imagined 1 


US. he had thereby contracted ſome pollution, and for this reaſon endeavoured to purify him- 
(11;) But, in ſelf from it by the following prayer: & But let us wave this ſubject; O Lord, could my 


fine, what was 


EGO preſumption riſe ſo high, 1 would beſeech thee to ſend me one of thy Seraphims, with 
what did this wo- 6 a hot burning coal, ro purify my lips polluted by this relation, which vet it was ne- 


67 A 2 p - ee 5 3. #5 | 22 
man ain into Ceſſary for me to give (116).“ Take particular notice of this laſt expreſſion, which 


which ſhe was Claſhes directly with the opinion of thoſe perſons, who ſay, that the imagination of a 


received by 


Curia reader ſhould never be defiled, though truth ſhould ſuffer by it. This Prelate, who othet- 


bef-chamber, | wiſe is ſo great an enemy to looſe expreſſions, that he dares not make uſe of the word 
where ſhe a 


whom the two Paillarde (whore) without making an apology for it (117), was not of opinion that the ( 117) This help 
beds, which the horrid and obſcene extravagancies of Mrs. Guyon ought to be ſuppreſſed. | Apottle ſtudiouſſy 


ſaw there, were avoided the call- 


er irons I Will not pretend to ſay, that all the Proteſtants who have acted in the manner I have ing.the protons 
fo nymother, mentioned, would oblige Hiſtorians, - Compilers, and Commentators to ſubmit to the 2 altes 


oh | a4; won wi | A n adultereſs, : 
2 ry a laws, enjoined by the pretended refiners of language. I only believe, that many of them e prrta 
ans ALE 9 — . i » . x Ad, but a pub- 
3 7 , pretend to do this in general; but ſince they afterwards approve, in particular, what they lic woman (a wo- 


da T nge be had before condemned, neither their taſte nor their teſtimony can be the leaſt prejudicial to + -e 
bere with yo. me; and I may take all the advantage poſlible of the opinion of all the reſt who are con- ' 
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Mr. de Meaux, 5 . : * . every one z) and 
Relation ſur le ſiſtent with themſelves, both in general and in particular. if 1 may be al- 


Fier ne. p. 28- [It cannot be. pretended that an author ought to be permitted, for the good of the "abr yah 
Bruſſels edit. 3 21 . 2 5 . . 75 
8 Church, to mention particulars, which pollute the imagination; and that, in ſuch a caſe, Darth 
5 be is praiſe-worthy for doing it. This aſſertion, I ſay, cannot be admitted; for if the tute, he. Mr. 
116) Ibid, publiſhing ſuch particulars as pollute the imagination is a bad thing in itſelf, they could e r T wo 
N not be employed, to promote the cauſe of heaven, without infringing one of the Com- Heft, paz. 27. 
mandments of God, which expreſsly declares, that we muſt not do evil that good may Hue cit. 
come of it (118). 5 5 8 (118) Roms ill | 
I now proceed to the ſecond obſervation. Have I not violated the following beautiful s. 
precept of Iſocrates, Believe that whatever cannot be honeſtly done, cannot be honeſtly ſpoke 
(119)? And ought not this precept to paſs for a law among all Chriſtians ſince St. ee 
Paul would not have any thing obſcene even named among them (120)? I anſwer, that vaude pubs vn 
this excellent axiom only condemns the bad cuſtom [I] which prevails both among young Se He ;... 
people, and married perſons, of ſpeaking on all occaſions of their lewd pleaſures, and ei, ne dh 
diſcourſing, in the moſt barefaced manner, of all things relating to that kind of ſenſuality, 24e. Idersde We 
It is certain, at leaſt, that this great Apoſtle did not defign to forbid people to ſpeak ſe- Demenicum, pag. 
riouſly, decently and hiſtorically of a lewd action. He has not deprived parents of the . 
liberty of examining their children with regard to the hiſtorical tranſactions related in the (120) Eph. . 4. 
Bible, and making them repeat that Jacob's daughter was raviſhed ; that one of David's 1 
ſons raviſhed his own ſiſter, &c. No action can be more diſhoneſt than that committed 
by this ſon of David; but there is no diſhoneſty in repeating, preaching or printing of 
it. Could St. Paul have forbid the mention of it? Would he have forbid the reading of 
the Bible? Did not he deſire to have his Epiſtles read; and that even children ſhould be 
ds informed of what he wrote to the Romans concerning the abominable lives of the Gen- 
tiles? A man mult be quite ſtupid to ſuppoſe, that this precept of Iſocrates ſignifies, that 


a {chool-boy ought never to take notice to his parents or his preceptor, of the particulars | 


tati · 
e ar- 


A- 


= | he had read in the Iliad concerning the adulteries of the Gods. 
oa, 5 A perſon who was for carrying the preſent diſpute to extremes, might ſay, that rob- 
jo bing, betraying, lying and murthering are diſhoneſt actions, but that the mentioning theſe 
ger, actions is no ways diſhoneſt ; but as it is plain, that Iſocrates's precept relates only to 
— | ſuch ſins as are repugnant to chaſtity, ſuch an objection would be a- mere cavil. The 
10 Cynics and Stoics made uſe of this argument to juſtify their doctrine, that there is no 
Ns) ſuch thing as obſcenity in any word. Tully refutes them only by ſuppoſing there is a na- 
ntre le tural ſhame in man. Nec vero audiendi ſunt Cynici, aut fi qui fuerunt Stoici pene Cynici, 
ee qui reprebendunt, & irrident, quod ea, que re turpia non ſint, nomimbus ac verbis flagitioſa 
ducamus : illa autem, que iurpia ſint, nominibus apellemus ſuis. Latrocinari, fraudare, 
4 adulterare re turpe eſt, ſed dicitur non obſcæne: liberis dare operam re honeſtum eſt, nomine 
_ obſcenam : 
ater, 1] 1 anſwer that this excellent axiom only condemns cerſatur D. Pauli praceptum: wikon dxaYagoic i 
for the bad cuſtom.) Here follows the obſervation of a wir jd” crepe Giadw, Chriſium etiam warais Yes 
tion, Commentator on theſe words of Iſocrates. Prohibetur Unu9yu; eee. Sed nos parum curamus, prob dolor! : 
1 _ hic omnis aioxenovyia x; 8Aao@npia x; xaxnyogia: qui» reddendam Deo rationem de verbis. Nec mirum, cum (ee) Hieronym. 


bus nihil eſi indocto vulgo jucundius aut uſitatius, cum tam flagitioſa & conſeelerata vitæ fit & morum licentia. Wollius, Aeta, 


in Paræneſin Iſo · 
nibil fit turpius & hamine indignius. . . . Huc ac- Ve ve nobis, niſi natur refipuerimus let]. pre — 
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luſpect is, that he has ſome reaſons for this, and that he would not take ſuch a ſtep, it 
he had not examined the matter over and over, and conſidered it in all lights, and that 


An ILLUSTRATION upon &c. 


obſtenum : plurague in eat ſententiam ab eiſdem contra vetectindiain diſputantur . Nos an- 
tem naturam ſequamur, & omi, quod abborret oculorum auriumque a probationt Alipia- 
mus (121). i. e. . Nor are we to regard the Cynics, or thoſe Stoics that are almoſt 
„ Cynics, who reprove and ſneer at us, becauſe we loo upon ſome things as ſcandalous 
„jn name and words, which are really not ſo, and that we ſhould call things, which 
« are really ſhameful, by their names. To rob, defraud, and commit adultery, ate 
« ſhameful actions in themſelves, but the n em is not ſo. To get 
« children is an honeſt thing in itſelf, but obſcene in name. Many other argumefits Are 
s alledged by the ſame Philoſophers againſt chaſtity, But let us follow natute, and avoid 
« all things which may ſhock the eye or ear.” | 3 1 

But it is time to conclude this long Diſſertation. The treating of this ſubject is a more 
difficult taſk than is commonly imagined. I hope I ſhall be thought th have clearly 
juſtified my ſelf, not by thoſe who are ſo far blinded by preſumption, as not to be able to 


Tee, when people endeayour to undeceive them; but by ſich as were prevailed upon to 
believe, either are the teſtimony of others, or upon ſuperficial reaſons, If they deſerve 
to be pardoned, for having been impoſed upon by ſpecious appearances, before 1 had 


given theſe four Illuſtrations, they cannot be intitled to the leaſt excuſe, if they ſtill con- 
tinue in their error. Theſe perſons ſhould have followed the precept of Chriſt, Judge? 


95 


not according to the 8 but judge righteous judgment (122). They relied on the . John vii 


firſt impreſſions which the objects made on them, and did not wait till they had heard 

the reaſons on both ſides. This is at all times neceſſary, and particularly when we are td 

iudge of a writer, who does not follow the common road. The firſt thing he ought to 
Fo 


with much more care and attention than is given by thoſe who only read his work. This 
well-grounded ſuppoſition ſhould have made people very flow and cautious in giving their 
opinion, However, as what is done cannot be undone, all we can hope is, that their ſe- 
cond thoughts will be better than their firſt, | | 


— 


2 * 


1 muſt inform my readers, that I have annexed ſome apologetical reflections (123 


if 


In (163) Pirticu- 
) 2 10 larly U regard 
itics, 


different parts of my Dictionary, immediately to ſuch particulars as may give offence to to cb 


tender minds, 


r) Cicero, 4 
cits, lib. 1. 


cap . 75 · 


1 
bare 
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OF n 
Guſtavus Adolphus, King of Sweden. 
TY CC’ 


Containing his Atchievements till the Truce concluded with Poland, in 1629, 


ome time before. he entred Germany, o make war on the Bmperor 
FERDINAND II. 5 ones 


7 


JoR near a Century Sweden had been governed by Princes different from thoſe | 
who reigned in Denmark, when Guſta vus Adolphus aſcended the throne. The 


neighbourhood and martial temper of theſe two nations produced' fo ſtrong an 
| antipathy between them, that they have always endeavoured to ſubdue one an- 
other. Theſe efforts were ſometimes ſucceſsful, and we have ſeen Sweden reign alternately 


over Denmark, and Denmark over Sweden. It was Denmark's turn about the cloſe: of 


the fifteenth Century; for Chriſtiern I, King of Denmark, who died in 1482, was alſo 
King of Sweden, and left a ſon named John II, who for ſome time poſſeſſed both theſe 
Kingdoms. He was drove out by the Swedes, a circumſtance, which gave Chriſtiern II, 


Anno 1523. his ſon, an opportunity to reunite theſe two crowns in his perſon. He ſucceeded at firſt in his 


1523+ 


1523, 


attempt; after that, in ſpite of the brave reſiſtance made by the Swedes, he laid ſiege to 
Stockholm, and forced them to recognize him for their King. However, he did not 


long enjoy this new kingdom, nor that he had poſſeſſed before; his cruelties making 


him ſo deteſted that, at his return from Sweden, the Danes bereaved him. of the Crown 
of Denmark, and ſet it on the head of Frederic, Duke of Holſtein, his uncle, who 


having vanquiſhed Chriſtiern impriſoned him in a caſtle during the remainder of 
his days. | | | 4 125 


This change gave the Swedes an opportunity of ſhaking off the Daniſh yoke. For- 


tune ſeconded ſo well the courage of a Prince of the Houſe of Vaſa, named Guſtavus 
Eric-ſon, 1. e. Son of Eric, ſprung from the ancient Gothic Kings, and Charles Canut, 


who, threeſcore years before, had been King of Sweden, that he drove the Danes out of 
all the towns where they had garriſons, and was afterwards proclaimed King of Sweden, 
with the acclamations of the whole nation. From him is deſcended the famous Guſtavus 


Adolphus, whom I intend to write of in the preſent work. | 291: 
This mighty revolution, which gave, in one and the ſame year, a new King to Sweden, 


and another to Denmark, ſeemed no ways proper to put an end to the conteſts, which had- 
ſo long ſubſiſted between theſe two kingdoms. It might naturally be ſuppoſed that Fre- 


deric, the better to juſtify the choice which had been made of him, would employ his 
endeavours to recover, to the Danes, the ſuperiority they had ſo lately loſt; and that 


Guſtavus, from the like motive, would endeavour to obtain the fame advantage he had 


Juſt before deprived them of. However, the reverſe of this happened; the new Mo- 


narchs employed their whole endeavours ſolely to maintain themfelves on the reſpective. 
thrones which had been beſtowed upon them by their ſubjects; and as they imagined 
that they wanted each other's friendſhip for this purpoſe, they contracted a very ſtrict 


alliance, which, doubtleſs, contributed greatly to the introducing of the Lutheran Reli- 
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442 An HISTORICAL DISCOURSE on the 


gion into theſe two northern kingdoms 3 for, ſuch is the frame of moſt Princes minds, 
that they ſeldom declare in favour of the ſame innovations or novelties when they hate 
one another; and the zeal their enemies -may diſcover in favour of a new Religion is, to 
| them, a ſtrong proof of its falſity. © ** **  . 

W It would be deviating too much from my ſubject, ſhould I explain in what manner 


| | Eric, eldeſt ſon of Guſtavus Eric-ſon, was diſpoſſeſſed of his crown . John, his bro- 
1 E , 


| ther, Duke of Finland, huſband to Fyrinceſs r Piglim 
1 King of ls and how, ebe Chartes- Duke of Bs ia, a 1 Fof 
| | | King Guſtavus Eric-ſon, was raiſed to the throne of Sweden, in prejudice of Prince Sigit- 
W mund, eldeſt ſon of King John, his brother. I ſhall content my ſelf with obſerving, 
1 158 7, that this excluſion of Sigiſmund gave Tiſe fo the/greateſt diſcord between the Poles and 
Swedes z becauſe Sigiſmund having been elected King of Poland in his father's life-time, 
and not being able to prevent Charles Duke of Sudermania, his uncle, from being pro- 
claimed King of Sweden by the Eftaggs of the — 1 he employe forces of Poland, 
to revenge himſelf, fer the injury whith he imagin{ the Swedes haq; done him, and left 
to his children the cate of making his pretenſins. But notyirhRanding this, as the 
reign of Sigiſmund, and that of Uladiſlaus his ſon were very glorious in Poland; in like 
manner, Charles poſſeſſed the Crown of Sweden with great reputation till his death, and 
— it to a ſon, under whom it became one of the moſt glorious and moſt flouriſhing in 
Europe. 5 5 2 | | 
3 . in 1611, that the death of Charles raiſed to the throne of Sweden that illuſtri- 
ous ſon, who has reflected ſo much 2 = his _ mean the famous Guſtavus 
dolphus, the / ſcourge of the Heouſe at Aulrigycheteriay, M the Countror; Horm 4A 
the deliverer of the Pioteſtanr Religion He AN Bor R! Raon tn of Uh. 
ber 1594, to the very great joy of his father, and of Princeſs Chriſtina, his mother, 
ſecond wife to Charles, and daughter of a Duke of Holſtein. Sigiſmund, King of Po- 
land, had been crowned King of Sweden that year, and had left the regency of the 
kingdom to Charles, his uncle, upon his returning to Poland. This regency was turned 
into a, genuine and: perfect regal, power in 1600, by che Reede the, kingdom, in ſuch 
an authentic manner as ſecures the memory of that Prince Ar being juſtly; called an 
ufurper.” Otherwife it ſhould have been ſaid, that Sigiſmund ought not to have laid 
any claim to the crown of Sweden, ſince he was ſon to a Prince Who had aſcended 
1596, the throne by the Eſtates excluding the monarch who enjoyed it. But although the 
| name of the royal authority had been beſtowed on Charles in the year 1600, he yet was 
not crowned till 159, three years. after chat the Eſtates pf the Kingdom had ſerded,, in his 
family, the ſucceſſion: to the crown of Sweden, ; by way of election, without excluding the 
daughters, in qaſe of failure of, male iſſue rte Balg Heth, @&: .: 
It will be naturally ſuppeſed. that Poland was not quiet, and that Charles endeavoured 
1600. to put himſelf in a condition to make; head againſh him. He firſt marched.iibto J.ivo- 
nia, chooſing, to carry the war out of his kingdom rather than wait for the enemy in his 
dominions. Beſides; he knew that ſuch ſtrong holds as belonged to the Swedes in that 
country, were moſt expoſed to the attacks of the enemy. Livonia therefore became the 


- 


ſeat of, war between the Swedes/and-Poles. s. 
Theifirſt campaign was very propitious to the King of Sweden, he redueing the greateſt 
part of Livonia, but the Poles, in their turm gained very! conſiderable advantages over 
him, during the two ſucceeding years, by the valour of John Zamoiffei, one of their moſt 
famous Generals. The ſueceſs was afterwards various, each party meeting alternately both 
with good and ill fortune. e e e ENS | 
A, report having been ſpread in 1609, that Sigiſmund had invaded Muſcovy, in or- 
der to cauſe himſelf to be recognized Great Duke of it, Charles thought it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for him to traverſe his deſign, as the ſucceſs of it muſt neceſſarily be fatal to him. 
The affairs of the Muſcovites were in a bad poſture, on; account of the frequent ſeditions, 
which, in a very ſhort time, hadi coſt: three or four Czars their lives. 
HBaſilius Zuſki (1), who then ſwayed the ſcepter, got poſſeſſion; of the throne by putting 
to death Demetrius, who had ſeized, upon it, by falſely making the people believe, that 
he was fon to the grand Duke, John Baſilius II, who. died in 11584. Aided by this 
impoſture he had made himſelf a formidable party; and, by the powerful ſuccour of the 
Poles, had cauſed to be ſtrangled Fœder-Boris-Lewits, the grand Duke, who, had ſuc- 
ceeded-Boris- Gudenon, his father, who died two months before (2), with grief, accaſi- 
oned by the armament of the pretended Demetrius. No man knew more of the impo- 
ſture of this Demetrius, than Boris-Gudenon, he being very ſenſible that he had made 
away with the true Demetrius, ſon to the great Duke Theodore, as well as with Theodore 
himſelf, whom he had poiſoned in 1397. The good fortune which Demetrius had had, 
in railing himſelf to the Imperial throne, made a ſtronger impreſſion. on ſame. perſons: of 
a. turbulent diſpoſition than the untimely death which, bereaved him of the throne ; ſince 
Baſilius Zuſki, who was become great Duke by his death, was ſoon attacked by two 
other mock Demetrius's, who occaſioned number leſs diſorders in Muſcovy. Such was the 
ſuuation of affairs in that country, when the King of Poland made it the ſeat of the war. 
It was very probable, that he would force the Muſcovites to chooſe him for their 1 
vj | al 
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(1) Crowned the i of June 1606. li) Boris-Gudenon died the 3d of April 1605. 


tion o 


that ſuch a combat as this became vagabonds rather than Princes. 


Life of GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS: 


and even this new dignity would have enabled him to ſubdue the Swedes, whom he con- 
ſidered in no other light than as rebels. All the maxims of prudence ſeemed to call upon 
Charles to aid the grand Duke, who ſolicited it earneſtly for that purpoſe, 

This affair having been propoſed to the Eſtates General of the kingdom, it was re- 
folved therein to conclude a treaty of alliance with the great Duke; after which King 
Charles ſent him a body of choice troops, under the conduct of Count James de la Gardie, 
who performed great ſervices for the Czar, and ſignalized themſelves on à thouſand oc- 
caſions. But the reſtleſs, ſavage, and odd temper of the Muſcovites furniſhed the fac- 
tious with but too many opportunities to maintain themſelves ; farther, the Swediſh troops 


having mutinied, becauſe the Czar did not pay them their arrears, this ill fated Czar; 


being univerſally abandoned, was deprived of his crown, and confined in a monaſtery. 
It was then that Sigiſmund was fluſhed with greater hopes, either in his own favour, of in 
that of Uladiſlaus his ſon. And indeed there was great talk of electing his ſon Czar of 
Muſcovy. Some alſo caſt their eyes on Prince Charles Philip, ſecond ſon to the King of 
Sweden, and this was ſtrongly talked of,” even after the King's death; however, neither 
of them were elected. The Muſcovites choſe rather to have a Monarch who was born 
in their own country, and accordingly they elected à kinſman (3) of John Baſilides, 
Michael Federow its. e MY ee, e ee, ene ee Eo LIE 

During theſe laſt diſorders of Muſcovy, Charles was obliged to engage in a new 


war. Chriſtiern IV, King of Denmark, that he might not fail of ſo propitious an 


opportunity as that which was preſented to him, by the King of Sweden's being en- 
gaged in war with Muſcovy and Poland, refolved toturn his arm againſt him. He drew 
up ſeveral pretences and cauſes of complaint; he wrote; he took advantage of his pati- 
ence ; he propoſed ſeveral expedients for an accommodation, as is always the cuſtom of 
thoſe who are reſolved to come to an open rupture. In a word, he employed all thoſe 


methods which are uſually made uſe of, either to prevent the world from becoming ac- 


quainted with the injuſtice of the aggreſſor, or to retard the preparations making by his 
adverſary ; artifices by which none but the fimple are impoſed upon. In fine, after em- 
ploying all theſe various little arts, he wrote a letter to King Charles, in which a declara- 


mar and Elfſburg,  *' | | 

It was, during the courſe of this war, that Guſtavus made his firſt campaign, being 
not above ſixteen or ſeventeen years of age. Something had been always obſerved in him, 
which made thoſe about him believe, that he would one day be a great man ; and the 
King his father, who had perceived this more than any other perſon, upon this perſua- 


ſion, had taken the greateſt care of his education, and neglected none of thoſe things 


which render a Prince accompliſhed, with regard to the qualities of the body, as Wella 5 


choſe of the mind. The King, finding bimſelf under a neceffity of repulſing the Danes, 


who were beſieging two of his fortrefles at the ſame time, took his fon with him, and 
diſpatched him towards Chriſtianopel, a ſtrong hold belonging to the Danes, in the 
hopes of making a diverſion of their forces, by menacing one of their cities. The ſucceſs 


exceeded their expectations; for, in fpite of the ſtrong garriſon in Chriſtianopel, they 


nevertheleſs carried it by ſtorm, after blowing up the gates with a petard. As the garriſon 
had not an opportunity of capitulating, they were all put to the ſword, and the city ſet 
on e, | e Nh | $4 

Guſtavus, hurried on too much by his courage, was in great danger during this ex- 
pedition; for having hazarded his perſon too far, he was obliged, to extricate himſelf, 
to puſh his horſe into a river that was half froze over, where he would have loſt his life, 
had he not been ſuccoured by Peter Bannier, Knight of the Order, and afterwards Sena- 
tor of the Kingdom. ee e | . eee 


Notwithſtanding the taking and plundering of Chriſtianopel, and ſome other at- 


tempts made on the Danes, yet the latter, after poſſeſſing themſelves of the city of Cal- 
mar, took alſo the citadel. It is true indeed, that this was not owing ſo much to their 
bravery, or the negligence of Charles in ſuccouring it, as to the infidelity of the officer 
who commanded in it. The ſurrender of this ſtrong hold was ſoon followed by the in- 
vaſion of the iſland of Ocland, and the taking the caſtle of Borckholm. e 
Theſe misfortunes exaſperated the King of Sweden to ſuch a degree, that being un- 
able to ſatiate his vengeance in two battles fought by him, he challenged his enemy to 
fight a duel with him. The King of Denmark laughed at this propoſal, and anſwered, 
He even ſneered at 
him on account of the infirmities of his age, as though he could not expect to gain much 
glory, by vanquiſhing a Prince who was fo far advanced in years; or, as though it ar- 
gued a meanneſs of ſoul, to put the life of a young Prince upon the fame level with that 
of an old man, who, by the common courſe of nature, muſt ſoon leave the world. Soon 


after he went and attacked the King of Sweden in his camp, and killed a greater number 


of his men than he himſelf loſt. 


It will naturally be fuppoſed, that all theſe diſaſters exaſperated the King of Sweden in 
928 575 the 


(3) Michael Federowits was the ſon of Theodare Kikitits, Patriarch of Moſcow ; and of Mery, daughter of 
John Baſilides, and ſiſter to the true Demetrius. * I 


war was contained; and, at the fame time, marched and laid fiege both to Cal- 
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the higheſt degree, that Monarch having never been wanting in vigour. and bravery z 
and having gained the utmoſt glory on a thouſand occaſions. He now ſought for oppor- 
runities of revenging himſelf, and met with ſome ; but the moſt grateful was. doubtleſs 
thar, which young Guſtavus procured him, by the recovery of the iſland of Oeland and 
the caſtle of Borckholm, he ſhewing, that theſe firſt attempts were ſo many maſter- 
How grieved muſt a parent be to die, who poſſeſſes a ſon from whom he may daily 
expect new conſolation ! He yet, at laſt, was forced to ſubmit to the fatal ſeparation, about 
the end of this campain; Charles IX, King of Sweden, dying the goth of October 
1611, after ſome days illneſs. News had been brought him, four days before his death, 
that Count de la Gardie had recovered ſeveral fortreſſes from the Muſcovite rebels, and 
that the inhabitants of Novogrod, whom he had ſubdued, had engaged | themſelves: to 
raiſe Prince Charles Philip to the throne of Muſcovy ; but he ſeemed to take very little 
notice of all this. He ſhewed, that he now thought of nothing but how he. might beſt 
prepare againſt death, and left to his ſon Guſtavus the care of ail ſublunary things. He 
made a very Chriſtian end in the ſixty firſt year of his age, to the great regret of his ſub- 
jets, who conſidered him as the preferver of the Proteſtant Religion, which the artifices 
of the Jeſuits would infallibly have drove out of Sweden, by the credit of Sigiſmund, 
had not Charles taken care to prevent him. | eo Dior. 1962-5 
The death of ſo great a Prince would have thrown the whole kingdom into a longer 
and more intenſe grief, had they not been conſoPd by the exalted qualities of Guſtavus 
his ſucceſſor. I before obſerved, that his father had conceived the higheſt hopes of a ſon, 
who had brought ſuch excellent qualities into the world, and ſo finely cultivated by edu- 
cation. He had frequently informed his whole court of the advantageous opinion he en- 
tertained of his dear Guſtavus ; for, ſpeaking of various atchievements, great and glo- 
rious for his nation, which he earneſtly wiſhed, but never hoped to accompliſh, he uſed 
to ſay to the courtiers who were preſent, laying his hand on his ſon's head, he will compaſs all 
theſe matters. And as ſuch expreſſions never fail to paſs from the court to the city, and 
afterwards to ſpread over the whole kingdom, all the Swedes knew the high eſteem, which 
King Charles had for his ſucceſſor, and entertained ſuch hopes of him as were no leſs 
advantageous than thoſe of the Monarch, This is a very heavy burthen for a Prince's 
ſhoulders ; nothing being more difficult, on one hand, than to anſwer the high expecta- 
tions of a whole kingdom; nor, on the other, any thing more ſhameful than not to an- 
ſwer them. The reader will afterwards find, that Guſtavus ſurpaſſed the moſt ſanguine 
hopes which were conceived of him. N 0 n 
A long Interregnum could not but be extremely prejudicial to the Swedes, conſidering 
the ſituation of the general affairs of the kingdom, the Swedes being at war with Poland, 
Denmark and Muſcovy; the Eſtates of the kingdom, without loſs of time, afſembled 
at Nicoping the December after the King's death, and, by the unanimous election of all 
the Deputies, raiſed to the throne Guſtavus Adolphus, his ſon, This Prince, being but 
ſeventeen years of age, made ſuch a ſpeech as charmed the whole Aſſembly, ſo expreſſive 
it was, at one and the ſame time, of modeſty and greatneſs of ſoul. He ſaid, that 
e when he reflected on his youth, and the difficulties in which the kingdom was involved, 
he would rather not have ſuſtained ſo mighty a burthen ; but as the States had thought 
this proper, he would attempt it, in the name of the moſt holy Trinity, and would 
apply all his care, and the utmoſt of his abilities, to maintain the ſeveral orders of 
<< the kingdom in the true religion, and in all their privileges.“ | 
Immediately upon his acceſſion to the throne, he conſidered the beſt methods of 
carrying on the war againſt the Danes, this being the moſt preſſing evil, as it more nearly 
threatened the heart and center of the kingdom. He therefore took the field as ſoon as 
the ſeaſon permitted him, firmly reſolved to recover Calmar, and to repulſe the enemy 
from the frontiers ; but before he ſet out upon his march, he filled up moſt of the greateſt 
offices, of the crown, raiſing to them perſons of the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit, eſpecially 
to the great Chancellorſhip of the kingdom, which he beſtowed on the famous Axel 
Oxenſtiern, one of the greateſt men and ableſt Politicians that Europe could ever 
have boaſtel.. 8 55 198 
A King, who had poſſeſſed only Guſtavus's valour, would not have failed to — 
with the ſiege of Calmar; but that Monarch, notwithſtanding the fire and impetuoſity 
which his youth inſpired, being nevertheleſs capable of turning his eyes inward, to con- 
ſult ſoberly the maxims of prudence, conſidered that the Danes had ſo ſtrongly fortified 
this ſtrong hold, that it would be more judicious to attempt to compenſate for it, by gain- 
ing equivalent advantages, than to attack it by force. For this reaſon the King laid aſide 
all thoughts of beſieging that fortreſs, and only meditated how he might make diver- 
ſions, for which purpoſe he himſelf marched as far as poſſible into Scandinavia, and 
having laid it waſte, returned to his camp, after being ſeverely attacked in his retreat, 
But what care ſoever he might take to overcome the Danes, or to make their enter- 
prizes unſucceſsful, he was not very fortunate on this occaſion, Chriſtiern IV, King of 
Denmark, was a Prince of great perſonal bravery, extremely well ſkilled in the mil- 
tary art, and had more troops than his enemy. This enabled him to diſpoſſefs Guſtavus 
of ſome cities, and put to ſea a fleet which greatly alarmed the city of Stockholm; and 
3 5 5 to 
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Lie of GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


to write * he had the advantage in this war. For notwithſtanding that, by 
the treaty of peace, which was concluded in the beginning of the year 1613, he gave up 
all the ſtrong holds which he had taken from the Swedes, he yet was obliged to pay 
large ſums, and give up many things to him. Hence, to mention it occaſionally, it is 
not always an infallible way to form a judgment of a Prince's reign, by. ther ill ſucceſs of 
his firſt campaigns; for here we have one of the moſt” glorious! reigns the world ever 
ſaw, accompanied with a kind of ill fortune, Here we ſee the great Guſtavus, who, 
being involved in a war on his acceſſion to the throne, can extricate himſelf upon no 
other terms, than by purchaſing a peace, at a dear rate, by the mediation of the King 
of. England. 9 7 e 43605 4 Ver bee oben T1 

deter it did not any way affect his honour; for there are a numberleſs multitude 
of occaſions, in which a perſon may meet with ill ſucceſs, without deſerving any blame on 
that account. To have reaſon to cenſure a King, it is not enough to ſay that he was not 
ſucceſsful; it likewiſe is neceſſary, that he ſhould have had none but the moſt inconſider- 
able obſtacles to encounter with, a circumſtance that could not be objected to the King of 
Sweden. Farther, all the maxims of prudence, called upon him to agree upon a peace 
with the King of Denmark, becauſe that, not to mention the perpetual endeavours uſed 
by the King of Poland to embroil Sweden, he alſo found the Muſcovites at variance 
with the Swedes. King Charles, who had been earneſtly. defired, by: the great Duke, 
to aid him againſt the enterprizes of Sigiſmund, and prompted enough to this for the 
ſake of his own intereſt, had ſent a body of very good troops into Muſcovy, 'as was be- 
ſore obſerved. Theſe forces contributed greatly to the keeping matters in an egailibrium ; 
and though they could not cauſe Guſtavus's brother to be elected great Duke, inthe room 
of Baſilius Zuſki, impriſoned in a monaſtery, as had been hoped ; the Poles, on the 
other hand, could not obtain either the election of Sigiſmund, or that of Uladiflaus. The 
Muſcovites choſe a Czar from among their own Princes; and ought, at leaſt, to have 
owned, that the ſuccour, which the Swedes gave them, was of great ſervice to them in 
procuring the freedom of this election. Nevertheleſs, the new Czar was no ſooner raiſed 
to the throne, but he declared war againft Sweden. 5K: Woe ee 

Guſtavus, to prove to him that he was miſtaken in his politics, in caſe he grounded 
his hopes on the youth of the King of Sweden, reſolved to march into Muſcovy in 1615. 
He accordingly went thither, ſeized immediately on ſome ſtrong holds, beat the Muſ- 
covites, who preſumed to keep the field before him, and went and laid ſiege to Pleſkow, 
a rich city, and one of the chief keys of Muſcovy. He opened the trenches with great 
vigour ; and his batteries had already begun to make a conſiderable breach in the city 
walls, when, at the earneſt ſolicitations of the King of Great Britain, the greateſt peace- 
maker in the world, he raiſed the fiege. The rigour of the ſeaſon, which by this time 
was far advanced, could not have had any effect upon him on this occaſion ; but the 
earneſt entreaties of King James, being joined to this conſideration, he reſolved to raiſe 
it with a good grace; thereby ſhewing, contrary to the opinion of ſome perſons, that the 
greateſt Captains, and thoſe whom heaven has allotted for the higheſt atchievements, do 
not always make themſelves maſters of the cities-to which they lay ſiege. 

It muſt be added, in his juſtification, that he did not enter Muſcovy with the deſign 
of atchieving conqueſts in it, but only to force the Czar to a peace. Had he been fired Fl 
with the hopes of making conqueſts, he would not have turned his view that way, but 1 
would have been ſatisfied with not having any thing to fear from that quarter. There- lg i 
fore the Engliſh Ambaſſador, having aſſured him that the Great Duke was deſirous of con- 1 
cluding a peace with him; ſo great was his pride, that he would not enter into a | Ul 
negotiation with him, ſo long as his fortreſſes were beſieging: he quitted the attack of | 1 
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Pleſkow, and wrote a noble letter to King James, wherein he did not fail to expatiate | | 
ſtrongly on the ſacrifice he had juſt before made, tor his fake, to peace, he having raiſed _— 
the ſiege of a very conſiderable ſtrong hold, which he was perſuaded he muſt have infallibly fy 1 


taken. He then returned to Sweden, and went and held the States of Finland and Nor- 
land, which he had ſummoned to meet on the 19th of January 1616. LSE EN 

_ Guſtavus being a Prince, who was not ambitious of making himſelf admired by his 
ſubjects merely for his valour, -made a very eloquent ſpeech in the Aſſembly, a 
fpeech calculated to perſuade the Swedes that his chief ambition was to gain their affec- 
tion; a Prince, whoſe ſoul was not ſo mean as to ſacrifice their money and their eaſe, to 
his glory. This was very judicious in him; for we are not to doubt, but there were 
fome malecontents in the kingdom, who privately charged Guſtavus with entertaining too 
ambitious a ſpirit, and who declared, that he valued his own glory more than the eaſe of 
his ſubjects, when he engaged in the war againſt the Muſcovites. This was not only 
ſpoke, but alſo wrote in certain libels, which Sigiſmund, King of Poland, cauſed to be 
ſpread in Sweden, in order to ſow a diviſion in it. To remove theſe ſuſpicions, Guſtavus 
took notice, in his ſpeech, in what manner the Muſcovites had behaved with reſpect to 
the Swedes ; and their behaviour furniſhed him with many indiſpenſable reaſons to under- 
take and continue the war againſt him, He did not forget to warn his ſubjects againſt 
the artifices of Sigiſmund ; and after giving a particular account of all that had been done 
in Muſcovy, he concluded with proteſting, that his whole views were to obtain a ſolid 
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peace, and ſecure the public tranquillity. This ſpeech produced the moſt happy effect 
poſſible in favour of the King of Sweden, and that in w ich he imagined to meet with 
the greateſt obſtacles, ſince the Eſtates conſented to the levying of ſuch taxes as were ne- 
ceſſary for carrying on the war. A nation could be eaſily prevailed upon to applaud the 
gaining of. battles, provided this was not to put them to any expence. The chief thing 
is, to perſuade them that prudence and ceconomy often require great ſums to be expended 
for this purpoſe, which is a certain truth. . Fs 1275 
There was juſt reaſon to believe, that Guſtavus had ſpoke his ſincere thoughts, ſince 
a peace was really concluded with the Czar in 1617, by the mediation of England and 
Holland; and it would have been concluded ſooner, had not ſo much time been taken up 
in examining the full powers, and in agreeing about the titles, which was no very eaſy 
matter to ſettle with the great Duke's Ambaſſadors ; for commonly, the moſt important 
article of their embaſſy is terminated, when the affair of giving the titles on each ſide is 
concluded. By this peace the whole province of Ingria, which was no inconſiderable 
article, was given up to Sweden. gf | 3 | ; Hi 
. Guſtavus, after this peace, applied his endeavours to the ſettling of ſeveral matters 
| which concerned the felicity of his kingdom within; a circumſtance that is never more 
neceſſary than under a warlike victorious Prince, becauſe it almoſt always happens, that 
a nation which gains great glory without doors, is miſerable and exhauſted within. He 
eſtabliſhed ſeveral excellent regulations with regard to the holding of the Eſtates ; ſettled 8 
a Council for the Navy, a Chancery, a Council for the Finances, and likewiſe a Cham- 
ber for Trade; with ſeveral noble Statutes concerning Merchants, whether natives or 
foreign; tt Fr oh 18 D on 
But knowing that it was not ſufficient to provide for the welfare of his kingdom within, 
Guſtavus had not forgot the temper of his couſin Sigiſmund, King of Poland. He did 
not forget that he was a Prince, who ſet every engine at work, in order to poſſeſs himſelf 
of Sweden, where he had emiſſaries, who ſpread libels up and down againſt the preſent 
government, and were employed to draw off as many Swedes as he could, from the allegi- 
ance which they owed to Guſtavus. It was to prevent the effect of theſe machinations, that 
in 1614, an ordinance of the King was publiſhed in the general Aſſembly of the Eſtates 
of the kingdom, forbidding all his ſubjects to go and ſtudy in the Roman Catholic col- 
leges and ſchools, to viſit the King of Poland's court, or to hold the leaſt correſpondence 
with his courtiers and officers. -- But the ſpiriting up people by libels was not all, Sigiſ- 
mund going ſuch lengths as to ſpread, up and down Sweden, edicts, exhorting the people 
of that country to take up arms againſt their King. 5 3 i 
SGuſtavus could not think of any better expedient, in order to ward off theſe indirect 
hoſtilities, than to invade Poland openly, and by force of arms. He had ſuch talents as 
would have enabled him to defend himſelf, againſt his enemy, by the weapons of the 
cabinet; but, not to mention that theſe are not much uſed by the nations of the north, he 
poſſeſſed too great a ſoul to ſtoop to ſuch mean artifices; and, to ſay the truth, the odds 
would have been too unequal, between a Lutheran Prince, and another who was affiſted 
by the Councils of the Court of Rome, and who had as many Friers and Jeſuits in his 
ſervice as he could defire. Guſtavus therefore very prudently formed the reſolution of 
repulſing the King of Poland's machinations by arms, and eaſily gained the conſent of the 
Eſtates for that purpoſe. „„ | 
After this reſolution was taken, the next thing to be done was to get the ſtart of the 
enemy: for this reaſon the King of Sweden, without loſs of time, ſent troops into Li- 
vonia, with a fleet of eighteen men of war, and took Dunamonde, a fortreſs that keeps 
a check upon the city of Riga, at the mouth of the river, and defends the harbour. To 
this conqueſt he added, a little after, that of Pernau, and Windau, and might eaſily have 
extended his conqueſts farther, as the King of Poland was vigorouſly attacked, at that time, 
by the Turks and Tartars ; but he ſacrificed all theſe advantages to generoſity, and agreed 
to the two years truce which his enemy deſired. An inſtance of moderation, which the 
Swedes would have celebrated with a thouſand pompous panegyrics, had they been ac- 
quainted with modern Rhetoric. N 1 
Guſtavusꝰs moderation did not make him forget the care it was incumbent upon him 
to take for the tranquillity of his dominions, and he did not deſire to gain applauſe by 
this virtue, at the expence of his other qualities. Thus, in granting a truce to Sigiſmund, 
which gave him leiſure to defend himſelf againſt the infidel troops, he thought it proper 
to inſert the following condition; that endeavours ſhould be uſed, during the two years 
agreed upon, to put a final end to all the conteſts, which had prevailed ſo much between 
Sweden and Poland. This was natural, it not being juſt that Guſtavus ſhould give up 
bis advantages, without guarding againſt future evils ; and beſides, he granted as long a 
truce as could be deſired, for enquiring into the diviſions which reigned between him and 
Sigiſmund. Two years would not perhaps have been ſufficient, for this purpoſe, in the 
Diet of Ratiſpon; but this time ought to have been enough for the Poles, ſo that 
Guſtavus was not only ſo generous as not to take advantage of the havock, which the 
Turks and Tartars made on the frontiers of his enemy, but likewiſe not to preſcribe too 
ſhort a time for the ſettling of their diſputes. But as he was firmly perſuaded, that the 
only reaſon why Sigiſmund had demanded a truce was, that he might have the better op- 


portunity 


1621, 


ſecular feſtival. 
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portunity of getting together a greater number of forces, and ſtriking a freſh blow, he 
took, with his Council and the Eſtates of his kingdom, all the neceſſary meaſures, to 
prevent his being attacked at unawares by that dangerous enemy, and to begin the war 
the inſtant the truce ſhould be expired. 

Had he been fond of employing artifices, he would have concealed his deſign, and 
aſcribed various plauſible cauſes for all theſe military preparations ; but his courage was 
ſuch, as would not permit him to ſtoop to theſe arts of diflimulation. So far from it 
he ordered Count James de la Gardie, Governor of Eſtonia, and Grand Marſhal of 
the Kingdom, to write to the Governor of Livonia for the King of Poland, to 
declare to him, that he was reſolved not to continue any longer in ſuſpence between 


peace and war, and therefore was reſolved, the inſtant the two years of truce ſhould be 


expired, either to conclude a perpetual and irrevocable peace with the King of Poland, at 
leaſt a truce for a long courſe of years; otherwiſe, that he was determined to invade him 
with a mighty force. This certainly is ſuch a ſincere conduct as is now quite laid aſide z 
for when do we hear of Princes, who inform their enemies ſo long before hand, that they 
are reſolved to proclaim war againſt them at a certain time? How many will invade a 
State, though they proteſted, an inſtant before, that they would not infringe the articles 
of peace? Thoſe who, on one hand, may praiſe Guſtavus's openneſs and candor, can- 
not, on the other, blame him for being imprudent, if they are told the great preparations 


he made for the war of Poland, for which he was willing that Sigiſmund ſhould likewiſe 


prepare himſelf, ſince he gave him notice of his deſign. Theſe preparations were ſuch 
as plainly ſhewed that Guſtavus was as much diſtinguiſhed by his wiſdom as by his bra- 
very. He gave ample ſatisfaction to Chriſtiern IV, King of Denmark, upon ſome 
grievances he complained of, and had a conference with him upon the borders of the 
two kingdoms, in order to ſtrengthen the friendſhip and good intelligence that was be- 


tween them, and that he might be ſure that he ſhould have nothing to fear from Den- 


mark, ſo long as he ſhould be engaged in the war with Poland. 
Being fully ſenſible of the great importance of keeping a naval force in tim 


e of war, 


he employed his utmoſt endeavours in order to fit out a noble fleet; and his care was ſo 


well anſwered, that he made this fleet the chief hopes, and the ſtrongeſt ſupport of his 
dominions. He caſt a great number of cannon, and got ready arms of all kinds, and 


engines of war. He raiſed a great body of forces, ordering ſome officers, who were 


completely ſkilled in the military arts, to exerciſe them regularly, to encamp them, and 
teach them, in general, the ſeveral functions of a ſoldier. He frequently was preſent on 
thoſe occaſions, and regulated all things in the beſt manner, as well by his preſence as by 


his abilities. | | 


Before he declared war againſt Poland, he married Princeſs Eleonora, daughter to 


John Sigiſmund, Elector of Brandenburg; and after the ſolemnity of the nuptials were 7 


over, he convened the Eſtates of the kingdom, and therein cauſed the neceſſary reſoluti- 


ons to be taken, with regard to the expences of the war. He did not forget to publiſh. 


an order, for ſolemnizing with prayers and public rejoicings, the memory of the reformation, 
which had been introduced into that kingdom an hundred years before, ſo that this was a 


The truce being now ended, and the King of Poland not having yet accepted the 


condition which was offered him, nor diſcovered the leaſt inclination for a deciſive peace, 


Guſtavus opened the war by making an inroad into Livonia, He did not ſend an He- 
rald to the King of Poland to proclaim war againſt him in due form, he having ſignified 
to him, in the plaineſt and moſt public manner, that he would attack him the inſtant the 


truce ſhould be expired, in caſe a treaty was not concluded, The Poles complained of 
their being attacked without any preceding declaration of war; but certainly ſuch an aſſer- 
tion was quite unjuſt, ſince they had been threatened with war during two years, 


The firſt attempt made by Guſtavus was to beſiege Riga, the ſtrongeſt and moſt im- 


p portant city in the whole country. Warriors are not always ſucceſsful in aCting in this 


manner; and one would conclude that it argued raſhneſs in a General, to attack the 
ſtrongeſt places firſt, becauſe il] ſucceſs, on ſuch an occaſion, brings the General into diſ- 
repute, diſheartens the ſoldiers, and raiſes the enemy's courage; whereas his attempting a 
leſs difficult ſiege promiſes him ſucceſs, or procures him all thoſe favourable advantages, 
which attend upon propitious beginnings. But, on the other hand, it. he wins the capital 


city, he makes every other part of the country tremble ; and it is generally by theſe bold 


ſtrokes, that a General atchieves mighty conqueſts in a ſhort time, Guſtavus having deli- 


berately weighed theſe ſeveral reaſons on each ſide, reſolved to begin the campaign by the 
ſiege of Riga, the capital of Livonia, _ 3 


Riga is a very large city, fortified with ſtrong baſtions, and half moons. It is a 
place of very great trade, which is owing to its ſituation, viz. at two leagues diſtance 
from the ſea, where the river Dwina, which paſſes through it, forms ſo convenient a har- 
bour, that all kinds of ſhips fail in and out, and lye very commodiouſly in it. The citi- 
zens threw themſelves into the arms of Stephen Battori, King of Poland, in 1181, they 
having been before ſubject to the temporal juriſdiction of their Archbiſhops. The greateſt 
part of Livonia had before been ſubdued by King Sigiſmund Auguſtus, the laſt of the 
race of the Jagellons, who had vanquiſhed Gothard Kethler, Grand Maſter of the 
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Teutonic Order in Livonia, and forced the Livonians to take an oath of fidelity to him, 
and acknowledge themſelves ſubjects to the crown of Poland. He likewiſe forred the 
Great Maſter to conſent to have his order ſüppreſſed; and to give up all his rights, on 
Livonia, to Poland. In recompence for which, himſelf and his deſcendants were inveſt- 
ed, with the Dukedom of Courland and Semigal, in 1361. It was no diffieult matter to 
ſubdue Livonia, ſince the Great Maſter, the Knights of his Order, and moſt of the Ec. 
cleſiaſtics having embraced Luther's refor mation, met with nothing but diſobedience and 
rebellion among their ſubje&s, who formed different parties in that province. William 
of Brandenburg, brother to Albert Duke of Pruſſia, nephew to the King of Poland} and 
Archbiſhop of Riga, dying in the profeſſidn of the Proteſtant faith, much about the time 
that Kethler the Grand Maſter concluded his treaty with Sigiſmund, the city threw itſeif 
into the form of a Republic, and Sigiſniuhd ſeized upon the reſt of the dioceſe ;. but af- 
terwards, under King Stephen Battori, the citizens gave themſelves up to Poland, in or- 
der to enjoy the ſame privileges with Dantzic, and a' powerful protector. This is a ſhort 
account of the revolution, which' was the cauſe why the” city of Riga was ſubject to the 
Pots, when Guftavus beſieged it in 1627, 1 | 
is fleet was buffeted by fo violent a ſtorm, pretty near the mouth of the Dwina, that 
a commander of a fearful and ſuperſtitibus turn of mind would have imagined: that 
Heaven gave him notice not to continue his enter prize. But Guſtavus, not intimidated by 
this fatal beginning, which had ſunk fone of his ſhips, and diſperſed the reſt, adhered 

- nevertheleſs vigorouſly to his firſt refolution; ſo that having got together his fleet again, 
and landed his army, which way compoſed of about twenty or twenty five thouſand 
fighting men, he went and encamped before the city of Riga. The chief officers under 
him were Prince Charles Philip, his brother, Count James de la Gardie, Grand Marſhal 

of the Kingdom, Herman Wrangel Major General, Guſtavus Horn, John Banier, 
Mansfeld, Roſencrauts, Oxenſtiern, immortal names in the hiſtory of that age, and 
Seaton and Ruthven, two very brave Scotch Colonels. The e having been ſettled, 
and filled with the troops which were to be poſted in them, the Swedes began to throw 
up the lines of circumvallation with the utmoſt diligence 3; and, in the mean time, Admi- 
ral Charles Gyldentrilm, and Claudius Flemming, who commanded the fleet under him, 
were ordered to guard the ſea, at the mouth of the river, to prevent any ſuccours of men, 
ammunition or proviſions from being brought into the city. LE | 
The inhabitants endeavoured to make the more ſtout defence, as they judged, from the 
vigorous manner, in which Guftavus apptoached them, that he was determined not to 
march from their city till he had taken it. The citadel was provided with a ſtrong garri- 
ſon, and with both ammunition and proviſions. There were indeed but three hundred 

ſoldiers to defend it; but then the citizens, who were jealous of their liberties, and well 
diſciplined, ſupplied that defect. We may form a jadgment of the reſiſtance they made, 
by the length of the ſiege, and by the mom and intrepid activity of Guſtavus; and we 
ſhall think that it was extremely difficult to reduce the befieged, when we are told, that 
they did not ſurrender to Guſtavus, till after fuſtaining a ſiege for ſix weeks. For this 
reaſon I ſhall not Joſe time in taking notice of all the affaults, and. the feveral ſallies; 

_ theſe particulars, which are proper for a journal, and would not diſpleaſe, was I to write 
concerning the laſt fiege of Vienna, would be extremely tireforne to a reader, as the ſiege 
of Riga was ſo long ago as the year 162 1. I therefore ſhall content my ſelf with ſaying, 
that the Swedes, by the batteries they raiſed, beat down ſeveral ſteeples and public edi- 
fices, and made many breaches in the baſtions and the walls; that granadoes, bombs, 
mines, countermines were employed; and all thefe things which the reader himſelf 
will ſuggeſt, when he knows that a city has been vigorouſly attacked and as ſtoutly 
„ FC | | 
The intrepidity and activity of Guſtavus ſhone in all places, and ſometimes were a 

little too confpicuous'; for it is related that he did not always remember that he was a 
King, ſo greatly did he hazard his perſon, as though he had been but the meaneſt foldier 
in the army. He was far from being ſo circumſpect as thoſe Princes who always keep at 
a diſtance from cannot ſhot z for the moment of the firſt approaches, conſidering from 

an eminence the ſeveral places belt fitted for the ſeveral quarters of the army, a canon ball 
fell directly upon the ſpot which he was gotie from a moment before. Another time ſome 
perſons were killed, by a canon ball, fo very near him, that his clothes were all bloody. 
Another time a cannon ball ſtruck into his tent, and made a circular motion, as though it 
ſought for the King's head, as we are told by thoſe who look for the marvellous in every 
thing. In fine, he had like to have proved the untruth of the remark of the Emperor 
Charles V, who ſajd, to one of his Generals, who entreated him not to hazard his perſon 
ſo much, that no Monarch was ever known to loſe his life by a canon ball. 

If any one ſhould imagine, from thence, that Guſtavus would have been forry to have 
taken the city without meeting with any reſiſtance, he doubtleſs would have been greatly 
miſtaken, he exhorting ſeveral times, by letter, the Senators and Citizens to 'furrender 
peacefully, and not wait the fatal extremities they otherwiſe might naturally expect. He 
promiſed them an advantageous capitulation, and he doubtleſs was not pleaſed at their 
diſregarding the repeated ſummons he ſent them, to open their gates. I will take it for 
granted that this was owing, partly, to the neceſſity he was reduced to, of ruining a fine 
| city 
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Life of GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS: 


city by cannon balls and bombs, and killing great numbers of people; but he doubt- 
leſs was prompted by a ſtill ſtronger motive, viz. that he might ſave: time, men, &. 
which he could have employed to greater advantage, had he taken, in a very ſhort time; 
the city and citadel of Riga. A commander would willingly perſuade the people whom 
he is beſieging, that the kindneſs he has for them is the ſole reaſon why he adviſes them 
to ſurrender without delay; but, for the moſt part, ſuch a favour is not owing to cle- 
mency, and of this indeed the beſieged are perſuaded, „ „ ona iu ay: FEYS 

Though the King of Poland was at that time engaged in an obſtinate war with the 

Porte, he nevertheleſs ſent a body of troops to ſuccour Riga, under the command of 

Prince Chriſtopher de Radzivil. They advanced near the lines; but finding, by . ſome 

ſlight ſkirmiſhes, that nothing was to be done, they drew off ſoon after. They flattered 

the inhabitants with the hopes of being immediately ſuccoured, a circumſtance which 

made them perſiſt ſtill more obſtinately in rejecting any ſort of capitulation. 17 

At laſt Guſtavus, exaſperated at his ſpending ſo long time before a city, reſolved to 
ſpring ſome mines which he had prepared under the walls, to make a general ſtorm, to 
give up the city to plunder, and afterwards to raze it to the ground. But the Prince his 

brother, and the reſt of the great Lords of the Kingdom, interceding for that city, pre- 

vailed with the King to let the inhabitants have notice of the danger with which they were 
threatened, and that ſix hours ſhould” be allowed them to fix upon their final reſolution, 

The Magiſtrates and inhabitants, having maturely conſidered the condition to which the 

were reduced, reſolved at laſt to ſurrender, and by that means eſcaped the uplifted thun- 

derbolt, which was ready to cruſh them, 0 2 er Ot GC 
The King behaved towards them with the utmoſt clemency, though their obſtinacy 
had exaſperated him ; and promiſed, not only the enjoyment of their former liberties, 
but likewiſe to encreaſe their privileges, provided they would prove as faithful to him, 

as they had been to the King of Poland. The Poles did not fail to ſpread a report, 

that Guſtavus had won the city by treachery, the faction, in the city, which favoured 

him, having raiſed a ſedition in his favour. In this manner a Monarch endeavours to 
conſole himſelf for his misfortunes, by leſſening the glory of the enemy who vanquiſhed 
him; but as it cannot be denied, that a King has frequently juſt reaſon to aſcribe the loſs 

of cities to the treachery of the governors and inhabitants; it muſt likewiſe be confeſſed, . 

that Princes have often recourſe unſeaſonably, on many occaſions, to that weak conſola- 

tion, and that they would act more equitably, in caſe they beſtowed greater encomiums on 
the bravery of their enemies. The taking of Riga is one of thoſe conjunctures. 

The King, after this important conqueſt, took Mittau, the reſidence of the Duke of 
Courland, and reſtored him to it, ſoon after, on certain conditions, having concluded a 
year's truce with the King of Poland. The city of Riga appeared, by their deputies, 
in the Eſtates General of Sweden, held in Stockholm the year following, and there took 

an oath of fidelity, and paid homage to Guſtavus, 1 hrohes * * 

The truce ſeemed to have been granted upon no other condition, than to give the greater 
leiſure for making mighty armaments. It was manifeſt from Sigiſmund's proceedings, 
that he was determined to exert his utmoſt endeavours to enter Sweden; and indeed this 
was the reaſon of his making ſuch preparations in Pruſſia. Guſtavus, to prevent this in- 
vaſion, was not ſatisfied, upon his examining ſome diſputes which had ariſen between him 
and the King of Denmark, with regard to certain cuſtoms paid for exports and imports, 

to demand of him, not to permit Sigiſmund to raiſe any levies in Denmark, nor let 

ſhips go through the Sound. He likewiſe got it reſolved in the Eſtates of the kingdom, 

to make Pruſſia the ſeat of war, the better to ſecure to the Swedes the public trade; and 

as the impoſts laid, in 1620, on cattle, and all ploughed lands, did not raiſe a fund ſuffi- 
cient for carrying on the expences of the war, the Eſtates abovementioned came to a re- 

ſolution, (which ſeemed, at firſt, to diſpleaſe moſt of the members of it) to lay a tax, 
which till then had been unknown to Sweden, on all commodities that ſhould be con- 
ſumed in the kingdom. It was found that ſuch a fort of taxes would be leſs burthenſome 

to the inhabitants, and produce a larger revenue, as no perſon, of what quality or condi- 

tion ſoever, would be exempt from it; and the better to obtain the conſent of the ſeveral. 

orders, it was promiſed, that, the moment this new tax ſhould be laid, the other extra- 
ordinary taxes ſhould be taken off, or leſſened. Such promiſes are very often made, and 

very ſeldom fulfille . 7 i 

_ Farther, the King was reſolved to take under his protection, by a ſolemn edict, all. 

perſons who ſhould be appointed to levy this tax; for it was juſtly conjectured, that they 
would be expoſed to the fury of the populace, at leaſt, that they would be followed with 
. Curſes, and the moſt abuſive language. It was declared in this edict, that any perſon, 

who ſhould treat the perſons in queſtion with any ſort of violence, either by word or deed, 
ſhould be put to death, as diſturbers of the public tranquillity, and violators, of the royal 
ordinances ;z and becauſe it is often advantageous to a Prince, in order to get a large ſum 
at once, to farm out his revenues, and that there is juſt reaſon to fear, that the ſeveral 
officers, from the higheſt to the loweſt, who collect them, may diſguſt the people, the 

King drew up another proclamation, in which he ſettled very exactly all that the receiver 

might lawfully demand, and when, and in what manner, he might levy it on every perſon. | 
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only prolonged it, or broke into open war. 
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I take notice of theſe ſeveral particulars, to give my readers a better idea of Guſtavus's 
prudence and good ſenſe; for it appears that he knew very well what he had to fear 
from his ſubjects, and what he ought to do, to bring them to his views, and prevent the 
greateſt inconveniencies on either ſide. It is to no purpoſe for a people to murmur; it 
is impoſſible for a government to preſerve its reputation without, and awe its neighbours, 
unleſs the Monareh has money in his coffers; but muſt he not, in order to fill them, have 
taxes, and receivers, under the protection of the laws ? It is true indeed, that, if we 
except the beginnings of an affair of this kind, it 1s requiſite, for the ſake of the public 
tranquillity, rather to enact laws againſt the receiver, to check his avarice, than to make 
others which may ſecure him from being inſulted. | 


SGluſtavus had the mortification, in the beginning of that year, to loſe his only brother. 


This proved the greater affliction to him, as Guſtavus himſelf had no children, and con- 
ſequently that the King of Poland's claim ſeemed to be more valid, at leaſt for the time 
to come. This Monarch was a moſt formidable pretender ; and it would be ſcarce poſ- 
fible to find a houſe that has given birth, at the fame time, to two Kings of as martial a 
diſpoſition as Guſtavus and Sigiſmund, the former King of Sweden, and the latter of 


Poland; both of the illuſtrious Houſe of Vaſa, and firſt couſins. The misfortune was, 


they were at variance, prompted to this from motives of ſelf intereſt, by which means 
their diviſions were irreconcileable. And indeed it appears, that they could not hit upon 
any expedient which might contribute to make them friends; the moſt they could do was 
to agree to a ceſſation of arms. But though they did agree to this, in order to examine 
the more thoroughly the ſubject of their diſputes, and begin ſuch a treaty of peace as 
might be definitive, yet they never went ſo far; for, whenever a truce was expired, they 


The former of theſe two courſes was taken in 1623, Guſtavus, being determined not : 


to let his enemy have the advantage of making war out of his country, failed with a 


fleet of threeſcore and fix ſhips, and ſtationed himſelf near Dantzick; by which bold and 
ſudden expedition he not only prevented Sigiſmund from executing the deſign he had in 


view, of carrying the war into Sweden; but he likewiſe obliged him to deſire that this 


truce might be prolonged, till the firſt of June 1625, which was accordingly grant- 


| ed him. | 


1624, 


Among the pacific actions performed by him during this ceſſation of arms, the Hiſto- 
rians expatiate very much on his munificence to the famous Univerſity of Upſal; he 
granting them the fee-ſimple of ſeveral conſiderable eſtates, part of which was from his 
own patrimony, whereby it was enabled to maintain a greater number of profeſſors, and 


needy ftudents. 


This Prince, eight years after, founded the Univerſity of Derpt in Livonia, a eircum- 
ſtance which is ſure not to be omitted by the Hiſtorians, who, being commonly men of 
letters, think it highly incumbent on them to immortalize the honour, which Princes have 


ſhewn to learning, by indulging it their protection; and it may be obſerved, that the 
more laudable actions a Prince performs, the more he muſt be the delight of the Literati z 
becauſe it is only, by their compoſitions, that poſterity is made acquainted with the 


greateſt heroes. Auguſtus is indebted for the greateſt part of his glory, to the creatures 
he had procured among the learned of his court ; nothing therefore could be more judi- 
cious in Guſtavus, than to win, by his munificence, the love of a famous Univerſity. 

It had been ſtipulated between the Kings of Sweden and Poland, that if, during the 
interval of the truce, which was to laſt till the firſt of June 1625, a peace ſhould not be 


concluded, one of the parties could not attack the other, without having firſt declared 


war againſt him, two months before the ſaid firſt of June. Guſtavus, being determined 
to obſerve this condition, diſpatched a courier to the King of Poland, to give him notice 
that he would attack him after the expiration of the truce, He diſpatched him, I fay, 
at the proper time, in order that he might not infringe the agreement made between them; 
but the ſeverity of the ſeaſon kept the courier back ſo much, that he did not get at his 
journey's end two months before the expiration of the truce, The Poles inveighed againſt 
this as an infringement of the articles: the Swedes excuſed themſelves on the badneſs of 
the roads, and made ſeveral complaints, in their turn, particularly on the little inclination, 
which the King of Poland was obſerved to have for peace. The Poliſh Ambaſladors 
deſired that all acts of hoſtility might ceaſe during the negotiation 3 but Chancellor Ox- 
enſtiern, the perſon who headed the Swediſh Ambaſſadors, ſhewed that the requiring this 
was mere artifice, as the Poles faw the Swedes were enabled to make a great progreſs with 


their arms; and repreſented the prejudice it would be to his Sovereign, in caſe he ne- 


glected ſuch favourable opportunities, and ſhould wait till his enemy ſhould have time to 
encreaſe his troops, In fine, he inſiſted upon having ſeveral articles granted him, before 
he would promiſe a ceſſation of all acts of hoſtility, 

The Poles returning no poſitive anſwer, but inveighing, in the moſt ſevere terms, 
againſt the conduct of Sweden, both by word of mouth and in writing, Guſtavus took 


| the reſolution to anſwer them ſword in hand; and as his bravery and ſucceſs had acquired 


him great authority in his kingdom, the Eſtates complied with all his deſires. He en- 

creaſed the duty laid on cattle, and laid a new tax on all forts of grain that was ground; 

a tax which was ſubmitted to the more chearfully, as the common people ſaw it ms 
ath 
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affect the rich more than the poor. Farther, the Eſtates General of the kingdom made 
a decree, for keeping up a fixed number of troops, and promiſed to furniſh the King 
with a ſum of money, to maintain an army and a fleet. TOM. | 
Guſtavus finding himſelf now enabled to make a powerful inroad into his enemy's ter- 
ritories, ſet fail towards Livonia, with a fleet of ſeventy fix ſhips, and drove, in a ſhort 
time, the Poles from all the ſtrong holds they had left in the Province; from the import- 
ant fortreſs of Kokenhuſen, Felburg, Dunneburg, Nidorp, and Derpt. He diſcovered 
the intelligence which the Poles were carrying on in Riga, and cut to pieces young 
Sapicha, who, being more couragious than prudent, had dared to appear before him. 
He croſſed the Dwina, entered Lithuania, and took Poſevol, whither the Coſſacks had 
retired after having made incurſions upon the Swedes; and the fortreſs of Birſen, 
where he found above threeſcore pieces of cannon, He returned by Courland, and by 
the Province of Semegal, ſeized Mittau, Booſchia, and ſeveral other places; and yet, 
notwithſtanding all theſe noble ſucceſſes, he endeavoured to reconcile himſelf with 
Sigiſmund. [8 | 34-28 78 e | 
We ought not to be ſurprized at this. Being maſter of the moſt ſolid judgment, he 
was ſenſible that the proper time to conclude a peace is, when an enemy is unfortunate; 
for, if the victor is not able to ruin him entirely, it is much more prudent in him to ſecure 
conqueſts by an advantageous treaty, whilſt he is weak and unhappy, than to run the 


hazard of loſing his advantages, by continuing the war, the fate of which, as experience 


has often ſhewn, is ſo various. rags 4 we ſee that ſuch Princes as have been 
unſucceſsful, ſuſpend, as long as they can, all reconciliation with the conqueror, in which 
the ſucceſs is often various, there being no fixed rule or ſtandard for human actions. 

Guſtavus therefore judging this a propitious opportunity for concluding a peace, ſent 
| ſafe conducts to the King of Poland's Ambaſſadors, by Meſſieurs Harwits, Horn, and 

by Mr. Salvius, Great Deputy to Chancellor Oxenſtiern, in the conferences of pence, 
But Sigiſmund, from the: ſame motive which made Guſtavus with to renew the conferen- 


ces, was quite averſe to it, ſo that he was obliged to turn his thoughts to war, to which 


doubtleſs Guſtavus, being ſo very brave a Monarch, was firmly reſolved. —_ 
The event ſhewed the King of Poland, that the hopes he had conceived that Guſta- 


vus's good fortune would abandon him, were ill grounded. The troops of Lithuania, 
commanded by General Sapieha, and reinforced by ſeveral regiments of Coſſacks, Huſ- 


ſars, Heyducks, and Germans, imagined that they ſhould be ſure of being victorious, in 


caſe they would but fight with the enemy in the open country, Nevertheleſs, they were 


beat by the Swedes in a plain, in the Province of Semigal near Walonia, and'thereby 
were taught to know Guſtavus better. He ſhewed them, on this occaſion, that he was 
not one of thoſe commanders, who are {killed only in one manner of fighting, who being 
expert in taking cities, diſcover no abilities when they are to fight pitched battles z or 
who, knowing how to fight with great advantage in places full of defiles and mountains, 
are at a loſs when they are to engage in an open country. In this battle he diſcharged all 
the duties of an able and couragious General, and gained ſo memorable a victory, that 
it is ſurprizing Hiſtorians ſhould not have tranſmitted, in a more accurate manner, the 


remembrance of it to poſterity. Poſſibly Guſtavus's laſt campaigns appeared io glorious 
to them, that they reſerved the whole efforts of their genius to unite in ſuch a manner as 


might be worthy of them, without laying much ſtreſs on the reſt of his actions. Count de 
| Turn who commanded the right wing, and Guſtavus Horn who commanded the left, 
gained great applauſe in this battle. 5 1 

This new victory did not alter either the inclination of Guſtavus to conclude a peace, 
nor Sigiſmund's reluctance to treat with a victorious enemy; ſo that the King of Sweden 
was reſolved to try whether a ſtil] greater diſtreſs would at laſt force the King of Poland 
to put an end to the differences which divided the two kingdoms. It is no wonder that 
he fo paſſionately deſired to have an end put to this quarrel; for, abſtracted from the 
reaſon alledged by me, he loved his ſubjects, and was tenderly beloved by them. And 
as he knew. that Sigiſmund, and his deſcendants, would proteſt, on all occafions, againſt 
their being excluded by the States of Sweden, and conſequently that Poland would never 
want a plauſible pretence, for making war upon the Swedes, he would have been over. 
Joyed to root out all the ſeeds of theſe diviſions, and to make his ſubjects eaſy, from 
that quarter, both with regard to the preſent time as well as to futurity. For this reaſon 
he was deſirous of ſettling the pretenſions of Sigiſmund, and to fix them, in ſuch a man- 
ner, by a deciſive. treaty, that it might be exactly known who was the true heir to the 


crown of Sweden, without being eternally expoſed to the viciſſitudes of fortune, and the 
fate of the arms of two competitors. _ | a 


In order to reduce the King of Poland to the neceſſity of treating, once for all, about 
his pretenſions, the King of Sweden reſolved to make Pruſſia the ſeat of the war. This 


is the name of a very conſiderable Province ſituated between Pomerania, the Baltic, Po- 
land, Lithuania, Livonia and Courland. It had long been in the poſſeſſion of the Teu- 
tonic Knights, whoſe valour and power make a very conſpicuous figure in hiſtory. But 


this power fell, at laſt, by thoſe two things, which moſt commonly prove the decay of 


all ſublunary things, I mean vanity, and a corruption of manners. Pride having ſwelled 
theſe Knights with an ambition of aggrandizing themſelves at the expence of their neigh- 
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432 An HISTORICAL DISCOURSE on the 


bours, raiſed them enemies who proved their deſtruction; and the diſſolute behaviour of 
the Knights made them ſo odious both to Gods and men, that their ſubjects were glad to 
ſhake off the yoke. After that Jagellon, Great Duke of Lithuania, and afterwards King 
of Poland, whom they dared to provoke, had puniſhed them with. the utmoſt ſeverity, 
without cauſing the leaſt reformation in their lives, the Pruſſians reſolved to be no longer 
their ſubjects, but threw themſelves into the arms of Caſimir III, King of Poland. | 
However, the order was not totally ruined, becauſe Lewis Ertichauſin, the Grand 
Maſter, having gained a victory over Caſimir, coneluded a treaty with him in 1466, 
whereby he was to give up to the King of Poland Weſtern Pruſſia, and pay homage 
to him for Eaſtern Pruſſia. Thus this part of Pruſſia became a fief of the crown of 
Poland; but becauſe Albert of Brandenburg, the Grand Maſter, refuſed to pay the ho- 
mage he owed to King Sigiſmund, his uncle, the order was ſuppreſſed, and turned into 
an hereditary Dukedom, (ſubject to the crown of Poland) with which he was inveſted in 
1525. This is what is now called Ducal Pruſſia, to diſtinguiſh it from Royal Pruſſia, 
which has belonged to Poland ever ſince the year 1466. This Ducal Pruſſia has belonged 
to the Electors of Brandenburg ever ſince the year 1611; but it is only ſince the year 
1657, that the EleQor Frederic William (T), now living and crowned with glory, has 
poſſeſſed the ſovereignty of it. I imagined that this little hiſtorical digreſſion would not be 
unpleaſing to the reader.» 8 + 19 55 a POE Z 
From what has been ſaid it appears, that when the King of Sweden marched into 
Pruſſia, part of it belonged to Poland, and part to the Elector of Brandenburg. Guſtavus 
deſired the latter to ſtand neuter, and was glad that he agreed to it; however, he 
acted with ſo much precaution, as to demand the harbour of Pillau to be put into his 
hands, as a ſecurity for the performance of his promiſe, which was accordingly granted. 
This harbour was of great ſervice to him, for levying large contributions from the inha- 
tants of Dantzick. Soon after this he took Frawenberg and Braunſberg, whence he drove 
out the Jeſuits, and ſent their library to the Univerſity of Upſal, which, however, did 
not compenſate the Proteſtants for the loſs of the Palatine Library, which had been ſent 
to Rome a few years before, there being no compariſon between theſe two Libraries. 

I do not know whether the Jeſuits, whom Guſtavus drove out of Riga in 1621, thought 
themſelves very unhappy in being thus treated by a Proteſtant Prince. As they are not 
accuſed of being very ſubmiſſive or diſintereſted, it is probable they were not diſpleaſed 
to ſee themſelves treated with ſuch marks of diſtinction, and to have ſo glorious a pretence 
as this of boaſting, viz. that the malice of the heretics 1s levelled chiefly at them. It is 
certain that they endeavour to make all things turn to their honour, and that they exag- 
gerate their loſſes to ſuch a degree, by repreſenting to the world that they are the only 
victims facrificed to the fury of the ſectaries, that much greater wealth is beſtowed upon 
them than what they loſt. But it is not leſs certain that Guſtavus did not drive them out 
from a ſpirit of perſecution ; the reaſon of his ſending them away was, becauſe he had 
been told that they were too medling, and are very troubleſome in a city conquered by a 
Prince whom they ſuppoſe to be a heretic. They therefore are in the wrong to glory in 
being more perſecuted by the Proteſtants than the reſt of their communion. The moſt 
learned perſons of their Church have owned, that the true cauſe of this is not a circum- 
ſtance for which they ought to glory. But to return to Guſtavus. PF 

By this time he was one of thoſe warriors, whoſe -bare name frights the enemy, and 
prevents ſtrong cities from putting themſelves in a poſture of defence. For this reaſon the 
fame of his arrival being ſpread throughout all the cities of Poliſh Pruſſia, he ſoon won 
Varmi, Ravenſberg, Elbing, Mariemburg, Stum, Chriſtburg, Brodnitz, Wormitz, 
and the two iſlands, which are formed above Dantzick, between the arms of the Viſtula 
and Nagpth. I will take it for granted that Sigiſmund's abſence, and the ſecret jealouſy 
that reigned between his Generals, contributed to the King of Sweden's ſuccels. How- 
ever, it is certain that the chief glory is owing to his diligence, his vigour, and the re- 
putation he had acquired by his noble atchievements, which going before him, ſurprized 
his enemy, and prepared the way for his coming; not to mention that he had very good 
forces, and commanders of conſummate experience, who, by the example and glory of 
ſo great a Monarch, were inſpired with ſuch a confidence and fire, as enabled them to 
conquer the greateſt difficulties. Rs | 

The taking of Dantzick would have been a very great addition to the King of Swe- 
den's glory; nevertheleſs he did not beſiege that flouriſhing city, being ſenſible that he 
had not troops ſufficient to take it, He was fatisfied with not having it for his enemy, 
and to menace it from time to time, in order to gain all the advantages poſlible from it, 
and render it of no ſervice to the King of Poland; but the inhabitants, puffed up with 
their riches, and ſelf-ſufficient, did not comply with all Guſtavus's demands. For this 
reaſon he marched his army towards them, after croſling the Viſtula, and taking Dirſchaw, 
which he put into a condition of defence. He ſent word to the inhabitants of Dantzick, 
that all their ſhips muſt pay tribute to them ; that they muſt obſerve a perfect CE ; 

3 2 8 5 | | | : ſhould 


(+) Frederic William, Elector of Brandenburg, and the firſt ſovereign Duke of Pruſſia, died the 9th of 


April 1688, Conſequently as this Prince was living, when Bayle wrote his Hiſtorical Diſcourſe on the Life of 
Guſtavus Adolphus, he muſt have wrote it before the year 1688. 
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ſhould furniſh him with all the proviſions he might want, upon condition of paying for 
them; and that they ſhould order all the ſhips of Poland to leave their harbours. They 
agreed to all theſe conditions, except the laſt mentioned; and yet, in order that they might 
not exaſperate too much Guſtavus, by their too haughty refuſal of this laſt article, they 
ſent ſeveral deputations to him, to explain their reaſons. By this means they gained the 
chief aim they had in view, which was, to amuſe Guſtavus, and wait for the arrival of 
the King of Poland, in' whoſe favour they intended to declare publickly, the inſtant they 
were able to do this without expoſing themſelves too much to danger. 

Accordingly Sigiſmund came into Pruſſia ſome time after, at the head of a conſiderable 
army. The loſs of ſo many towns and caſtles, and the rapid courſe of Guſtavus's vic- 
tories, had filled him with mortal uneaſineſs, and an inſatiable deſire of revenging himſelf; 
Having therefore aſſembled about twenty thouſand men, he came and encamped ar 
Grandentz ; at which time the Dantzickers declared ſo warmly in his favour, that they 
went and beſieged Pautſke, where Guſtavus had a garriſon, and took it; after which 
the Swedes treated them as enemies, and annoyed them greatly. 


After ſome attempts upon Mariemburg and the caſtle of Munde, which proved very 


unſucceſsful to the Poles, Sigiſmund, being ſenſible that he would loſe all his reputation, 
ſhould he continue longer in Pruſſia without gaining ſome conqueſt, marched from Gran- 
dentz, and crofling the Viſtula, laid ſiege to Meue, in the ſmall province of Pomerellie. 
He knew Guſtavus ſo well, that he did not doubt but he would march to ſuccour the 
| beſieged, for which reaſon he went and fortified himſelf upon an eminence, through which 

ky or were obliged to paſs who went to Meue. | . 


uſtavus advancing near to this poſt, to attempt to ſuccour the place, was greatly 


annoyed by the enemy's cannon; a circumſtance, which only fired him with a ſtill ſtronger 
deſire to force their entrenchments. Having therefore ſecured. himſelf from the inſults 
of the Poles, he cauſed the places to be reconnoitred, and was informed that there was a 
private narrow way which led to the top of the eminence. To get up to it, people were 
obliged to clamber rather than walk. However, by making a ſhort exhortation to his 
ſoldiers, in which he declared, that bravery and fidelity could ſurmount the greateſt ob- 
ſtacles, he animated them to ſuch a degree that they called to march. Count de Turn 
and General Muſten were ordered to head this expedition, and they behaved with ſo 
much prudence, that they got to the eminence, the ſoldiers taking hold of the boughs of 
trees to lift themſelves up. And now they cut to pieces the centinels, and all who came 


in their way, and were already beginning to entrench themſelves on the eminence, when 
they were vigorouſly attacked by the Poliſh troops. The battle was carried on, during 


two hours, with great vigour, and General Muſten had the advantage, ſince he put the 
enemy to flight; but notwithſtanding this, when they were ſeen to return to the onſet, 
Count Turn retired, not in the deſign of flying, but.to go to a more favourable poſt, 
He was followed, the battle was renewed, and the Swedes boaſted their having made a 
great ſlaughter ; but though this ſhould not be true, they cannot be denied the glory 
of having ſuccoured the place, ſince it is certain that Sigiſmund raiſed the ſiege of 
Mee oh Eon, | 5 | 

Not long after, he diſcovered a defire of an accommodation, upon which the place 
was agreed upon, where the deputies of the two crowns ſhould confer about that important 
affair ; but this came to nothing. The deputies being come out of their tents, gazed a 
long time upon one another without once opening their lips, and even without faluting 
one another, Every one was afraid of not maintaining, with gravity enough, his Sove- 
reign's honour; and this made each party extremely careful not to come forwarder than 


the other, nor to begin by paying of civilities. In fine, after walking for ſome time 


with a moſt ſolemn air, after caſting ſeveral majeſtic looks, and keeping a long ſilence, 
Schemuki, one of the Poliſk Ambaſſadors, being doubtleſs grown tired with this forced 
behaviour, of ſo little uſe to the deſign for which they met, opened the conference, and 
required ſuch conditions for his maſter as were abſolutely rejected. Nothing was there- 
fore thought of but war. Konieckſpolkſi, a famous Poliſh commander, formed an en- 
terprize on Dirſchaw ; but Guſtavus having thrown men and proviſions into it, he was 
forced to retire with loſs. The reſt of Sigiſmund's attempts on. Meue and Mariemburg 
were not more ſucceſsful, ſo that the campaign was very advantageous to the Swedes. 
| To heighten the joy, Guſtavus had a child about the end of the ſame year 1626. It 
was indeed a daughter; but as the Eſtates of the kingdom had before enacted that the 
daughters of Charles IX might ſucceed to the crown, and revived the-decree about this 
time, Guſtavus no longer had the mortification of wanting an heir, ſprung from himſelf, 
to ſucceed to the crown, This daughter, whom the Queen brought into the world on 
the 8th of December 1626, ſucceeded to Guſtavus, and was as much talked of under 
the famous name of Chriſtina, as her father. — — — 
The circumſtance, which obliged the Eſtates of Sweden to declare Chriſtina heir to the 
kingdom, a little after her birth, was their obſerving that Sigiſmund was the more 
haughty and inflexible, upon pretence that there was no Prince in Sweden to ſucceed 
Guſtavus, To abate his pride, it therefore was thought neceſſary to ſhew him, that the 
Kiog of Sweden had a ſucceſſor, in the perſon of the new born Princeſs in queſtion. 
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An HISTORICAL DISCOURSE on the 


bours, raiſed them enemies who proved their deſtruction; and the diſſolute behaviour of 
the Knights made them ſo odious both to Gods and men, that their ſubjects were glad to 
ſhake off the yoke. After that Jagellon, Great Duke of Lithuania, and afterwards King 
of Poland, whom they dared to provoke, had puniſhed them with. the utmoſt ſeverity, 
without cauſing the leaſt reformation in their lives, the Pruſſians reſolved to be no longer 
their ſubjects, but threw themſelves into the arms of Caſimir III, King of Poland. 
However, the order was not totally ruined, becauſe Lewis Ertichauſin, the Grand 
Maſter, having gained a victory over Caſimir, coneluded a treaty with him in 1466, 
whereby he was to give up to the King of Poland Weſtern Pruſſia, and pay homage 
to him for Eaſtern Pruſſia, Thus this part of Pruſſia became a fief of the crown of 
Poland; but becauſe Albert of Brandenburg, the Grand Maſter, refuſed to pay the ho- 
mage he owed to King Sigiſmund, his uncle, the order was ſuppreſſed, and turned into 
an hereditary Dukedom, (ſubject to the crown of Poland) with which he was inveſted in 
1523. This is what is now called Ducal Pruſſia, to diſtinguiſh it from Royal Pruſſia, 
which has belonged to Poland ever ſince the year 1466. This Ducal Pruſſia has belonged 
to the Electors of Brandenburg ever ſince the year 1611; but it is only ſince the year 
1657, that the Elector Frederic William (), now living and crowned with glory, has 
poſſeſſed the ſovereignty of it. I imagined that this little hiſtorical digreſſion would not be 
unpleaſing to the reader. j | 21,1 T6 | 8 
From what has been ſaid it appears, that when the King of Sweden marched into 
Pruſſta, part of it belonged to Poland, and part to the Elector of Brandenburg. Guſtavus 
deſired the latter to ſtand neuter, and was glad that he agreed to it; however, he 
acted with ſo much precaution, as to demand the harbour of Pillau to be put into his 
hands, as a ſecurity for the performance of his promiſe, which was accordingly granted. 
This harbour was of great ſervice to him, for levying large contributions from the inha- 
tants of Dantzick. Soon after this he took Frawenberg and Braunſberg, whence he drove 
out the Jeſuits, and ſent their library to the Univerſity of Upſal, which, however, did 
not compenſate the Proteſtants for the loſs of the Palatine Library, which had been ſent 


to Rome a few years before, there being no compariſon between theſe two Libraries. 


I do not know whether the Jeſuits, whom Guſtavus drove out of Riga in 1621, thought 


themſelves very unhappy in being thus treated by a Proteſtant Prince. As they are not 


accuſed of being very ſubmiſſive or diſintereſted, it is probable they were not diſpleaſed 
to ſee themſelves treated with ſuch marks of diſtinction, and to have ſo glorious a pretence 
as this of boaſting, viz. that the malice of the heretics is levelled chiefly at them. It is 


certain that they endeavour to make all things turn to their honour, and that they exag- 


gerate their loſſes to ſuch a degree, by repreſenting to the world that they are the only 
victims ſacrificed to the fury of the ſectaries, that much greater wealth is beſtowed upon 
them than what they loſt. But it is not leſs certain that Guſtavus did not drive them out 
from a ſpirit of perſecution ; the reaſon of his ſending them away was, becauſe he had 
been told that they were too medling, and are very troubleſome in a city conquered by a 


Prince whom they ſuppoſe to be a heretic. They therefore are in the wrong to glory in 
being more perſecuted by the Proteſtants than the reſt of their communion. The moſt 


learned perſons of their Church have owned, that the true cauſe of this is not a circum- 
ſtance for which they ought to glory. But to return to Guſtavus. | | 
By this time he was one of thoſe warriors, whole bare name frights the enemy, and 


prevents ſtrong cities from putting themſelves in a poſture of defence. For this reaſon the 
fame of his arrival being ſpread throughout all the cities of Poliſh Pruſſia, he ſoon wan 


Varmi, Ravenſberg, Elbing, Mariemburg, Stum, Chriſtburg, Brodnitz, Wormitz, 
and the two iſlands, which are formed above Dantzick, between the arms of the Viſtula 
and Nagpth. I will take it for granted that Sigiſmund's abſence, and the ſecret jealouſy 
that reigned between his Generals, contributed to the King of Sweden's ſucceſs. How- 
ever, It is certain that the chief glory is owing to his diligence, his vigour, and the re- 
putation he had acquired by his noble atchievements, which going before him, ſurprized 
his enemy, and prepared the way for his coming; not to mention that he had very good 


forces, and commanders of conſummate experience, who, by the example and glory of 


ſo great a Monarch, were inſpired with ſuch a confidence and fire, as enabled them to 
conquer the greateſt difficulties. DD | | 
The taking of Dantzick would have been a very great addition to the King of Swe- 
den's glory; nevertheleſs he did not beſiege that flouriſhing city, being ſenſible that he 
had not troops ſufficient to take it. He was fatisfied with not having it for his enemy, 
and to menace it from time to time, in order to gain all the advantages poſſible from it, 
and render it of no ſervice to the King of Poland; but the inhabitants, puffed up with 
their riches, and ſelf-ſufficient, did not comply with all Guſtavus's demands, For this 
reaſon he marched his army towards them, after croſſing the Viſtula, and taking Dirſchaw, 
which he put into a condition of defence. He ſent word to the inhabitants of Dantzick, 
that all their ſhips muſt pay tribute to them; that they muſt obſerve a perfect gy x z 
WE TT Ot | ſhou 


(4) Frederic William, Elector of Brandenburg, and the firſt ſovereign Duke of Pruſſia, died the 29th of 


April 1688, Conſequently as this Prince was living, when Bayle wrote his Hiſtorical Diſcourſe on the Life of 
Guſtavus Adolphus, he muſt have wrote it before the year 1688. | 


I 


Life of GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


ſhould furniſh him with all the proviſions he might want, upon condition of paying for 
them 3 and that they ſhould order all the ſhips of Poland to leave their harbours. They 
agreed to all theſe conditions, except the laſt mentioned; and yet, in order that they might 
not exaſperate too much Guſtavus, by their too haughty refuſal of this laſt article, they 
ſent ſeveral deputations to him, to explain their reaſons, By this means they gained the 
chief aim they had in view, which was, to amuſe Guſtavus, and wait for the arrival of 
the King of Poland, in whoſe favour they intended to declare publickly, the inſtant they 
were able to do'this without expoſing themſelves too much to danger. its bye 
Accordingly Sigiſmund came into Pruſſia ſome time after, at the head of a conſiderable 


army. The loſs of ſo many towns and caſtles, and the rapid courſe of Guſtavus's vic- 


tories, had filled him with mortal uneaſineſs, and an inſatiable deſire of revenging himſelf; 
Having therefore aſſembled about twenty thouſand men, he came and encamped ar 
Grandentz ; at which time the Dantzickers declared ſo warmly in his favour, that they 
went and beſieged Pautſke, where Guſtavus had a garriſon, and took it; after which 
the Swedes treated them as enemies, and annoyed them greatly. 6 | 
 Aﬀeer ſome attempts upon Mariemburg and the caſtle of Munde, which proved very 
unſucceſsful to the Poles, Sigiſmund, being ſenſible that he would loſe all his reputation, 
ſhould he continue longer in Pruſſia without gaining ſome conqueſt, marched from Gran- 
dentz, and croſſing the Viſtula, laid ſiege to Meue, in the ſmall province of Pomerellie. 
He knew Guſtavus ſo well, that he did not doubt but he would march to ſuccour the 
| beſieged, for which reaſon he went and fortified himſelf upon an eminence, through which 
all perſons were obliged to paſs who went to Meue. TE: 
Guſtavus advancing near to this poſt, to attempt to ſuccour the place, was greatly 


annoyed by the enemy's cannon 3 a circumſtance, which only fired him with a ſtill ſtronger 


deſire to force their entrenchments. Having therefore ſecured himſelf from the inſults 
of the Poles, he cauſed the places to be reconnoitred, and was informed that there was a 
private narrow way which led to the top of the eminence, To get up to it, people were 
obliged to clamber rather than walk. However, by making a ſhort exhortation to his 
ſoldiers, in which he declared, that bravery and fidelity could ſurmount the greateſt ob- 
ſtacles, he animated them to ſuch a degree that they called to march. Count de Turn 
and General Muſten were ordered to head this expedition, and they behaved with fo 
much prudence, that they got to the eminence, the ſoldiers taking hold of the boughs of 
trees to lift themſelves up. And now they cut to pieces the centinels, and all who came 
in their way, and were already beginning to entrench themſelves on the eminence, when 
they were vigorouſly attacked by the Poliſh troops. The battle was carried on, during 
two hours, with great vigour, and General Muſten had the advantage, ſince he put the 
enemy to flight; but notwithſtanding this, when they were ſeen to return to the onſet, 
Count Turn retired, not in the deſign of flying, but to go to a more favourable poſt, 
He was followed, the battle was renewed, and the Swedes boaſted their having made a 
great ſlaughter ; but though this ſhould not be true, they cannot be denied the glory 
of having ſuccoured the place, ſince it is certain that Sigiſmund raiſed the ſiege of 
Meue. : 9 | | Wl res THE | 
Not long after, he diſcovered a deſire of an accommodation, upon which the place 
was agreed upon, where the deputies of the two crowns ſhould confer about that important 


affair; but this came to nothing. The deputies being come out of their tents, gazed a 


long time upon one another without once opening their lips, and even without ſaluting 
one another, Every one was afraid of not maintaining, with gravity enough, his Sove- 
reign's honour; and this made each party extremely careful not to come forwarder than 
the other, nor to begin by paying of civilities. In fine, after walking for ſome time 
with a moſt ſolemn air, after caſting ſeveral majeſtic looks, and keeping a long ſilence, 
Schemuki, one of the Poliſn Ambaſſadors, being doubtleſs grown tired with this forced 


behaviour, of ſo little uſe to the deſign for which they met, opened the conference, and 


required ſuch conditions for his maſter as were abſolutely rejected. Nothing was there- 
fore thought of but war. Konieckſpolkſi, a famous Poliſh commander, formed an en- 


terprize on Dirſchaw ; but Guſtavus having thrown men and proviſions into it, he was 


forced to retire with loſs. The reſt of Sigiſmund's attempts on Meue and Mariemburg 
| were not more ſucceſsful, ſo that the campaign was very advantageous to the Swedes. 


To heighten the joy, Guſtavus had a child about the end of the ſame year 1626. It 
was. indeed a daughter ; but as. the Eſtates of the kingdom had before enacted that the 


daughters of Charles IX might ſucceed to the crown, and revived the-decree about this 
time, Guſtavus no longer had the mortification of wanting an heir, ſprung from himſelf, 
to ſucceed to the crown, This daughter, whom the Queen brought into the world on 
the 8th of December 1626, ſucceeded to Guſtavus, and was as much talked of under 
the famous name of Chriſtina, as her father. —— —— — 
The circumſtance, which obliged the Eſtates of Sweden to declare Chriſtina heir to the 
kingdom, a little after her birth, was their obſerving that Sigiſmund was the more 
haughty and inflexible, upon pretence that there was no Prince in Sweden to ſucceed 
Guſtavus. To abate his pride, it therefore was, thought neceſſary to ſhew him, that the 
Kiog of Sweden had a ſucceſſor, in the perſon of the new born Princeſs in queſtion. R 
2 | | This 
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454 An HISTORICAL DISCOURSE on the 


This was not the only circumſtance the Eſtates made uſe of at that time to check Si- 
giſmund's pride: they employed others, which could not but mortify him till more; for 
_ Guſtavus having put into their hands, for their examination, the conditions of peace 
which he had ſed to the King of Poland, they beſought him not to offer any, which 
might be made yet more advantageous 3 and adviſed their Monarch, in cafe Sigiſmund 
did not accept thoſe, to continue the war with greater vigour than ever. To make ir 
more ſucceſsful, they promiſed the King not only ſuch contributions of money as ſhould 
be neceſſary, but alſo to hazard their lives and fortunes in his ſervice. On this occafion 
we may juſtly admire the conduct and good fortune of Guſtavus ; for whereas, in many 
countries, the Aſſemblies of the Eſtates are merely a theatre for conteſts, in which the 
members never come to any concluſion, till after a numberleſs multitude of complaints 
and reproaches, thoſe of Sweden aſſembling almoſt annually under Guſtavus, agreed una- 
nimouſly in granting whatever he aſked, and even anticipated his deſires. This is a very 
particular circumſtance; but it will appear much more ſo if it be conſidered, that it was 
neceſſary to make the deputies conſent to the continuation, and even very often to the 
augmentation of the military preparations, and that the ſubjects commonly debated in it 
were about raiſing new forces both by ſea and land. We muſt aſcribe this ay 7 
1. To Guſtavuys abilities, who perſuaded his ſubjects that he longed for nothing ſo much 
as to ſee an end put to the war; and that this was the aim and ſcope of all his toils, and 
the dangers to which he expoſed himſelf 3 but that he had to do with an enemy, who me- 
dirated no leſs a deſign than to invade the kingdom, and to extirpate the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion. II. To the glory he had acquired; for though the conqueſts of a Monarch are 
frequently of no ſervice to his ſubjects, and that it is equally to their advantage whether 
their Monarch is contented with the- dominions which his anceſtors had left him, they 
nevertheleſs are ſtruck with I know not what admiration, blended with love, for a Prince, 
when his name is renowned throughout the whole world, The Te Deum when ſung 
frequently, and bonfires made for the taking of cities, or for battles won; incline them 
to furniſh, with greater chearfulneſs, ſubſidies for the continuation of the war, And as it 
has been very well obſerved, that although bravery is not a female virtue, the women never- 
theleſs prefer the military gentlemen to all other profeſſions; it may likewiſe be obſerved, 
that though the conqueſts atchieved by a Monarch T. but little to a people, they ne- 
vertheleſs ruin themſelves more chearfully for a warlike Prince, than for another.. 
The King of Sweden, before he ſet out for the field, did two things which ſhewed his 
humanity, and the zeal he had for his ſubjects welfare. He publiſhed an edict in favour 
of thoſe who, on account of their Religion, were forced to leave their native country. 
He offered rhem a ſecure aſylum in his dominions, and promiſed them a general exemp- 
tion from all public employments. As theſe unhappy perſecuted people were vaſtly nu- 
merous, occaſioned by the furious and tyrannical zeal of the Emperor, ſeveral of them 
accepted of Guſtavus's generoſity, by which means his kingdom became ſtill more 
' Farther, he deſired the Eſtates to examine carefully the advice, which had been given 
him, to eſtabliſh a Company of Merchants trading to the Weſt-Indies. It was ſettled, 
but the ſucceſs did not anſwer the hopes which had been conceived of it. However, the 
goodneſs of his Majeſty on this occafion ought to be applauded, he being prompted to 
eſtabliſh this new Company, merely from the hopes he had of contributing to the in- 
ſtruction of the Infidels, and the welfare of the whole kingdom, 5 
The ſpring being come, Guſtavus returned to Pruſſia, fully determined to check the 
pride of the Dantzickers. For this purpoſe he croſſed into one of the iſlands of the Vi- 
ſtula, in which were ſeveral forts, and attacked the chief of them. He doubtleſs would 
have taken it, had he not been ſhot in the belly by a muſket-ball, which forced him to 
abandon his enterprize. But this misfortune was largely recompenced by the advantage 
which the Swedes gained in Keſmarck, a fort where the Poles had a garriſon, They 
were diflodged, and immediately after the Swedes defeated the detachment of the Poliſh 
army which marched to ſuccour the garriſon, wo, 254 
Some time after a ſharp battle was fought between the two armies in Dirſchaw, where 
the Swedes had their camp. The Poliſh infantry being advanced to attack them in it, 
met with ſo warm a reception from Guftavus's cavalry, that they would have been cut to 
pieces, had not the King of Poland's cavalry come to their aſſiſtance. As the Poles were 
ſuperior in number, it was found a difficult matter to repulſe them; however they were 
repulſed; and had not Guſtavus been dangerouſly wounded by a long gun, as he was 
ſurveying, from an eminence, the King of Poland's camp, it is very probable that the 
Swedes would either have cut the Poles to pieces, or put them to flight. . 
It was then that the chief officers of the army, having Chancellor Oxenſtiern at their 
head, made a moſt humble remonſtrance to the King, to entreat him to be more careful 
of his perſon. They repreſented to him, that his life was abſolutely neceſſary for the wel- 
fare of his whole kingdom, and therefore that he ought to be tender of it, as of the ſafety 
of his ſubjects, whom he loved ſo tenderly. Guſtavus told them, that he had a due ſenſe 
of this teſtimony, which they gave him of their affection; but obſerved to them, at the 
ſame time, that he did not think himſelf ſo neceſſary to their kingdom as they might ſup- 
poſe him to be, and that he was perſuaded the providence of God, after his death, 2 
Fn | | wer 
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fhower down the fame bleffings on Sweden it hitherto had indulged. Heaven, conti- 
© nued he, has commiſſioned me to watch over my country, and therefore neither feat 
= nor indolence ought to make me neglect its welfare; and what fate could be more glo- 
« rious than that of loſing my life in combating for God's glory, to procure the felicity 
« of my ſubjects? The event ſhewed but too plainly, that the remonſtrance did not make 
ſo much impreſſion as the anſwer. 7 | Fl 5 
His bravery ſupported him fo ſtrongly in the midſt of che ſharpeſt pains, that he pre- 
ſerved all his preſence of mind, and even his gaiety vn thoſe occafions ; for his Phyſician, 
after ſearching his wound, having exhorted him to be more careful of his perſon for the 


future, the King exhorted him, in his turn, with a ſmile, not to concern himſelf with 


the profeſſion of other people, employing on this occaſion the Latin proverb following, 
Ne ſutor ultra crepidam (Cobler, keep to your laſt.) Another time his Surgeon not being 
able to extract ſome balls out of a wound: Let them continue in it, ſays he, as an illuſtri- 
ous monument of a life, whith has not been ſpent in indolence © alluding no doubt to a repat- 
tee of Alexander the Great. rome 

As Guſtavus was the life and ſoul of his army, it muſt not be ſuppoſed that it did any 
thing of conſequence, whilſt his wounds forced him to be unactive. The Swedes 
contented themſelves with obſerving the Poles, who did very little during the reſt of the 
campaign, though ſome auxiliary forces, commanded by the Duke of Holſtein, had been 
ſent them by the Emperor. A peace was talked of; and there was room to hope that it 
would have been agreed to by both parties, when the Spaniſh Ambaſſador came and de- 


fected all the meaſures of it. He had his reaſons for this, the Houſe of Auſtria beginning 


to dread Guſtavus z and conſequently it was the intereſt of that Houſe to create a diflention 


between that Monarch and Poland. For this reaſon the Spaniſh Ambaſſador flattered | 


Sigiſmund with a thouſand vain hopes, he promiſing him a fleet of twenty four men of 
war, ten thouſand men, and two hundred t ouſand crowns ; by which means, as he de- 
clared, he would be able to take Sweden. Sigiſmund was fo credulous as to give into 


this ſnare, and was perſuaded that he ſhould get to be King of Sweden next campaign. 
For this reaſon he would not conclude a peace, whereby Guſtavus was obliged to under- 


take another expedition into Pruſſia in 1628. | | 905 
It was always his maxim to make his enemy's country the ſeat of war; for which rea- 
ſon he haſtened his return to Pruſſia that year, knowing that the Poles wanted to carry 
the war into his country. His chief deſign was to mortify the proud city of Dantzic, 


whence Sigiſmund procured the chief things he wanted to enable him to carry on the 


war, of which Royal Pruſſia had been the ſeat during ſome time. In this view, before 
he embarked, he publiſned a proclamation, purporting, that he would confiſcate all ſuch 
veſſels as ſhould bring, to Dantzic, counterband goods; and that as to goods of another 


kind, he would not permit any to be carried, but upon condition of paying a duty, to 


ſhips which he ſhould ſtation at the mouth of the Viſtula, a circumſtance that ſhews he 
did not intend to take the city, but only to humble it. Guſtavus's firſt approaches were 
ſucceſsful ; for his fleet coming up with ſeven Dantzic veſſels, between the city and the 


river's mouth, took three or four, and ſunk one of them. However the Swedes were not 


ſo ſucceſsſul afterwards, forty of their ſhips being beat by an inconſiderable number of 
Poliſh ſhips. The aſſaults made upon ſome forts of Dantzic were repulſed ſo vigorouſly, 
that the Swedes loſt a great number of men, whereas the Poles recovered Potzke and 
Meue, without ſuſtaining any loſs. Theſe diſgraces however were a little ſoftened, by 
the Swedes taking by ſurprize one of the iſlands of the Viſtula, in which they found 
twenty braſs cannon. OO PERL a as | 

The Poles, finding that the advantages they had hitherto gained were not very conſider- 


able, endeavoured to come to a pitched battle. For this purpoſe they came and encamped 
pretty near the Swedes, and had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes. Guſtavus, who could not bear to ſee 


himſelf inſulted, eſpecially when he was ſtrong, ſeeing bimſelf at the head of fourſcore 


thouſand foot, two thouſand horſe, and three thouſand bowmen, drew up his army in 


order of battle, to ſhew the Poles that he was willing to come to a general engagement. 
Such an one was accordingly fought, and that with great vigour ; but whilft Guſtavus ſuſ- 
tained the efforts of the Poliſh army, and amuſed it with part of his troops, he ſent the flower 
of his horſe and foot, by a private way, to attack the enemy in the rear, and by this mo- 
tion, which was equally well concerted and executed, he put the Poles into diforder, 
killed three thouſand of them, wounded Konieſpolſki the ableſt of their Generals, took 
four field pieces, fourteen ſtandards, and returned victorious to his camp, with ſo much 
the greater glory, as the loſs he himſelf had ſuſtained ſhewed that the enemy had fought 
with great obſtinacy. 8 5 | 

It was then that the Dantzickers began to be uneaſy, as, a little aſter the battle, it was 
ſtraitened more than before both by ſca and land. And indeed Guftavus had his eye 
chiefly on that city, as ſoon as he had gained the advantages abovementioned over the 
King of Poland. He commanded eight large men of war to cruize perpetually on the 
coaſt, ro prevent any thing from being carried into the city, whilſt he ſhould draw as 
near as he could to it with his army. The inhabitants, who, above all things, wanted 


to have the ſea open, and, at the ſame time, were very good ſailors, had an eye chiefly 


to eight of his ſhips. They cauſed them to be attacked by ten of theirs ; and after an 
"TR | engagement 
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engagement for three hours, gave chace to four, took the Admiral, and would alſo have 
taken the Vice-Admiral, had not the officer who commanded ſet fire to the powder, to 
prevent the enemy from enjoying the pleaſure, and at the ſame time the advantage of 
ſucha prize. They loſt four hundred men, and the commander of the fleet. The reader 
may naturally ſuppoſe that Guſtavus was fired with the utmoſt rage and indignation, 
to ſee Merchants (for this name Monarchs beſtow on Republics who ſupport themſelves 
by trade) triumph over his ſhips, and carry his Admiral, in a victorious manner, into 
their harbour, as a ſhow to the citizens, and a monument of their victory. But what 
could be done on this occaſion ? The firſt prudent courſe no doubt was to ſend other 
ſhips, inſtead of fretting to no purpoſe z and this Guſtavus did accordingly. 

e ſtationed twelve ſhips at the mouths of the Viſtula, to block up the city on that 
fide, by which means trade began to ſettle in Koningſberg, a city of Ducal Pruffja, and 
to diminiſh in proportion at Dantzic. Theſe twelve ſhips, not contented with cruizing, 
charged the enemy's fleet in the Viſtula, and after an engagement, which laſted a whole 
day, they took one of the largeſt ſhips, called the Dutch Houſe, belonging to Dantzic, 
However, they did not bring it away, for a piece of match falling accidentally into the 

wder room, blew up the whole ſhip; but they gained more by this loſs than they loſt 

y it, ſince the dread, which ſeized the enemy at the ſight of this blaft, foreed them to 
fly, and their Admiral ran upon a bank of ſand, where it was entirely deſtroyed by 
the Swediſh cannon. | 3 8 . 

In the mean time the King had taken ſeveral poſts round about the city, croſſed a 
moraſs almoſt three German leagues in breadth, with the utmoſt toil, and built three 
bridges, of boats, to paſs his army into a foreſt, where he awed the town the more, and 
then it was that the inhabitants began to grow more humble. The Magiſtrates were afraid 
the populace would make an inſurrection, becauſe that the loſs of their trade, and the 
ue of the city, had made ſcarcity ſucceed to plenty, to which they had been ac- 
cuſtomed, for which reaſon they were urgent with the King of Poland to conclude a peace 
with Sweden. Every thing ſhould naturally have prompted Sigiſmund to this, but eſpe- 
cially the little effect which the Spaniſh Ambaſſadors promiſes had had; for ſo far was he 
from ſending the twenty four men of war, as he had promiſed the Poles, Sigiſmund, on the 
contrary, was forced to ſend nine of thoſe which lay at Dantzic to Walleſtein, who 
then commanded for the Emperor in the Provinces adjoining to the Baltic. This proved 
doubly prejudicial to the Dantzickers : I. As they thereby weakened their naval forces. 
II. As they exaſperated the King of Denmark, becauſe Walleſtein employed thoſe nine 
ſhips to enforce the unjuſt ſway he uſurped over the Baltic, and to moleſt the two king- 
doms of the North. _ . 5 Wo 

_ Chriſtiern IV took vengeance for this by permitting his ſubjects to ſtop all ſhips be- 
longing to Dantzic, and all ſuch as ſhould go and trade in that city; but notwithſtanding 
all theſe diſadvantages this famous city preſerved it felf. Ph 7 
The rains came to its aſſiſtance ; the Viſtula roſe to ſuch a height, that it broke down 
all the bridges, by which means the different quarters of the Swediſh army were cut off 
from all communication, and could have no proviſions, The waters being abated, the 
Swedes were forced to raiſe their camp, and to comfort themſelves as well as they could 
for this retreat, by taking, with an immenſely rich booty, Nuremburg on the Viſtula, 
and Straſburg on the frontiers of the kingdom. SR 3 = 

Nuremburg was recovered ſome time after, a circumſtance that was owing to the 
greedineſs of the ſoldiers. As they met with a vaſt booty in that quarter, they ſtraggled 
from one another, and did not keep a proper guard, and therefore the Poles, attacking 

them in a village, killed great numbers of them. Thoſe who eſcaped fled into the city, 
which they promiſed to ſurrender upon condition of having their lives ſpared, This 
was aſſured, and yet the Poles broke their word; when Guſtavus, being ſtill more exaſ- 
perated againſt the Poles, as they had violated the law of nations, made inroads to the 
very gates of Warſaw, and conquered wherever they met with any oppoſition. There 
were leveral married women and maidens among the priſoners who had been taken in 
theſe incurſions, when Guſtavus gave ſtrict orders for their being treated with the utmoſt 
decency ; and his orders proved ſo effectual, that not the leaſt attempt was made upon 
their honour, a circumſtance that happens very ſeldom to priſoners of war. 

Guſtavus was victorious on two other occaſions before he returned to Stockholm; for 
General Wrangel, Governor of Elbing, being informed that the Poles were marching to- 
wards Brodritz, in order to beſiege it, croſſed the Dwina at a ford which was ill defended, 
when eoming unawares upon them, he defeated them, and ſeized upon their cannon and 
baggage. Farther, General Wrangel having been commanded to ſcour the country with 
eight thouſand men, in order to bring in proviſions to the Swediſh camp, which was in 
extreme want of ſome, fell in with a conſiderable body of Huſſars and Coſſacks towards 
Straſburg, and was forced to engage them. He poſſibly would not have been victorious 
on this occaſion, had not a diviſion reigned among them; but finding there was ſome 
miſunderſtanding among them, he took ſo happy an advantage of this opportunity, by 
not allowing them time to recover themſelves, that he either killed great numbers of them, 
or took them priſoners; and, what was ſtill more eſſential, he carried off two thouſand 
waggons laden with proviſions. By this means he reſtored plenty to the camp of 2 

2 | Swedes, 
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Swedes, who had been in great diſtreſs on that account during a: conſiderable part of the 
campaign. | | Eee | 

Kon now that the inhabitants of Stralſund, being menaced by Walleſtein, implored 
the aſſiſtance of the King of Sweden, who ſent him powder, and a ſuccour of five hun- 
dred men. This action incenſed the Imperialiſts to a great degree, and made them act in 
ſuch a manner as created an animoſity between them and Guſtavus, to the great and irre- 
parable prejudice of the Court of Vienna, as will be ſeen in its place. , _ 

One would have concluded that the Houſe of Auſtria had ſome foreknowledge of the 
kurt which Guſtavus was to do them, ſo ſtudiouſly did they endeavour to keep him en- 
gaged in the war of Poland. We have already obſerved, in what manner the Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador made the moſt pompous promiſes, to prevent a peace being concluded be- 
tween the King of Sweden and Sigiſmund. The Spaniards had no deſign either to fur- 
niſh the King of Poland with twenty four men of war, ten thouſand men, or two hun- 
dred thouſand crowns of ſilver, to enable Sigiſmund to dethrone Guſtayus, Nevertheleſs, 
they flattered him with the hopes that all this would be done, it being their intereſt to 
have Poland and Sweden continue the war; and were ſenſible that it would be more eaſy 
for them to find excuſes for failure in their promiſe, than to compenſate for the evils 
which they dreaded from Sweden. For this reaſon they did not ſcruple to make their Am- 
baſſador act agreeably to the definition of the character given of perſons in that ſtation, 
viz. that they are men ſent at a great diſtance from their country, to tell a lie in its 
favour. 3 45 i _ 

The Spaniards having done their part in 1627, the Imperialiſts acted theirs the ſuc- 
ceeding years, by ſending troops to Sigiſmund, to prevent his coming to an accommoda- 
tion, General Arnheim commanded, in 1629, the. auxiliary troops conſiſting of five 


thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, and was ſo unhappy as to be conſidered as the 


cauſe of all the ill ſucceſs, whether it were that he did not really act as he ought to 
have done for Sigiſmund; or that this Monarch, ſeeking out for ſome perſon to vent his 
ſpleen upon (for ſome perſon muſt always be blamed) did not find any perſon fitter for 
that purpoſe than the General of the Imperial troops. However, this campaign of the 
year 1629 was not ſo unhappy for Sigiſmund, but that Guſtavus ſhared with him the 
caprices of fortune. For if, on one hand, Major General Herman Wrangel defeated 
Staniſlaus. Poloſki, Caſtellan of Caminieck, the Swedes, on the other hand, were obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege of Thorn ; and ſome time after a battle was fought in which Guſtavus 
was taken wer but without being known, by which means he got back to his army, 
I will relate, in few words, this incident; as related by the Poliſh authors. 3 
They inform us that the chief General Konieckpolſki, having attacked the Swediſh, 
army commanded by Guſtavus in perſon, put it to flight; that Guſtavus having rallied 
his forces, returned to the onſet, and fell into the hands of a horſeman, by leaving his 
ſhoulder-belt and hat with him, but was immediately taken priſoner by another perſon 
who was going to kill him; that a German who knew-him, cried aloud, that he was a 


| ſervant belonging to the Rheingrave; that upon this the horſeman left him; and 


that the German having remounted him, Guſtavus rode all night till he arrived in 
Mariemburg. RY e 3 | 
The Swedes ſay that the Poliſh army, reinforced by the Imperial troops, marching 
againſt them, Guſtavus prepared to receive them with his uſual intrepidity, ordering the 
Rheingrave, who was nearer the enemy with a detachment of the army, not to fight ; 
that notwithſtanding this the Rheingrave, imagining this a favourable opportunity, at- 


tacked the Imperialiſts ; that he was forced to retire in diſorder and with loſs ; that 
Guſtavus having joined him, beat back the Imperialiſts ; that afterwards the latter made 


a feint as though they intended to go to the large iſland of the Viſtula near Dantzic; 
that to prevent this a vigorous battle was fought, and that Guſtavus mixing among them, 
was taken by a Pole, who knowing him, in general, to be of the contrary party, com- 
manded him to follow ; that Guſtavus refuſing to obey had like to have 4. killed by 
him, when Henry Soop, a captain of horſe, came up, and extricated the Monarch out of 
the danger he was in by killing the Pole, and that this captain was afterwards created a 
Knight of the Order, in the Aſſembly of the Eſtates. From theſe different relations we 


. 


may gather the following certain circumſtance, viz. that the King of Sweden, hurried on 


by his courage, advanced too far, and with too ſmall a number, in the midſt of the ene- 
my. He was a great captain, and weighed every thing with the utmoſt coolnefs; but 
he ſometimes forgot himſelf in the action, and was not always able to govern his diſpoſi- 
tion, when fired by an enemy, who bravely diſputed the victory with him. 


* 


The Swediſh Hiſtorians add, that from that day to the truce ſeveral battles were 


fought, in which Sigiſmund's army was always defeated 3 and, on ſome occaſions, with 
irreparable loſs, But the Poliſh Hiſtorians declare, on the contrary, that advice being 
brought Sigiſmund, that General Konieckſpolſki had beat the Swediſh army, on the day 
that Guſtavus had ſo luckily eſcaped, he went immediately to his army, to make a proper 
uſe of this advantage, but that General Arnheim, refuſing to conſent to the fiege of Mari- 
emburg, was the cauſe of loſing the fruit of this important victory; that the King com- 
plained to Walleſtein of the perfidy of this General; that Walleſtein recalled him for that 


| reaſon, 
Vor. X. | 5 Z 
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reaſon, and appointed, in his rbom, Adolphus Duke of Holſtein, who did ſmall ſervice, 
becauſe of the little regard which the Germans, who had ſerved under General Arnheim, 


ſhewed him. In fine, that the laſt military exploit was performed by the Coffacks, in 


the iſland of Mariemburg, where they defeated and killed young Wrangel. According 
to this account, the only reaſon why the Poles had the diſad vantage during this campaign, 
was, becauſe they did not make a proper uſe of the victory. 


It would be a very difficult and dubious taſk, to enquire whether rhe Poles or Swedes 


ſay true on this occaſion. Let us content our ſelves with knowing, that it is at keaſt cer- 
tain, that Sigiſmund conſented to a truce of fix years, though the Emperor and the King ef 


Spain exerted their utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade him from it, promiſing him great ſuc- 


cours in caſe he would continue the war, It is no leſs certain that Sigiſmund was a very 
warlike Prince, and had ſo paſſionate a deſire to recover the kingdom of Sweden, of 
which he pretended that Guſtavus was not the lawful poſſeſſor, that it was with the utmoſt 
reluctance he conſented to the truce, In fine, it is indiſputable that the truce was concluded 


upon ſuch conditions as were very glorious to Sweden; it being therein agreed, that the Port 
of Memel in Pruffia, Elbing, Brunſberg, Pillaw, and all that the King of Sweden poſſeſſed 
in Livonia, ſhould till be ſubject to that kingdom; that Mariemburg ſhould be put, by 


way of pledge, into the hands of the Elector of Brandenburg; and that, in caſe a Peace 
ſhould not be concluded, Mariemburg and Dirſaw, which had been reſtored to Poland, 
ſhould return to Sweden. 1 1 | 

After this the Poliſh Hiſtorians, though they alter or darken ever ſo much the particu- 
lars of this war, yet will never be able to contradict this truth, that Guſtavus gained 
all the glory and advantage on this occaſion, and that he was, at leaſt, Victor bello, if he 


was not commonly Victor pugna. It was ſcarce poſſible but the truce ſhould have been 


concluded at this time, ſince both parties were ſtrongly ſolicited by the Ambaſſadors of 
France, England, and Brandenburg. 5 
This Elector had been in a great dilemma during the courſe of this war. At firſt he 
favoured Guſtavus underhand ; afterwards finding that he had conquered the greateſt part 
of Pruſſia, he did not know which of his neighbours to incline to, or whether it would be 


more for his advantage that Sweden ſhould take that Province, than to fee him drove out 
by Sigiſmund ; and then he was fo greatly divided in opinion, that Guftavus himſelf did 
not know whether it would be prudent to truſt him, for which reaſon he ſent word to him, 


that he would allow him fix months to declare for either of theſe two parties. He treate 


ſecretly with Guſtavus ; but as Sigiſmund, whoſe vaſſal he was for Ducal Pruſſia, which 
| was then a fief dependent on the crown of Poland, threatened to diveſt him of 
this fief, in cafe he did not openly declare in his favour, he broke off from Sweden, 


dilemmas, it was natural for him to wiſh, more than any other Potentate, that theſe Princes 
might be reconciled, CO hg 5 . 

Secondly, the Republic of Poland was grown ſo weary of a war, which Sigiſmund 
had engaged in merely to revenge his private quarrels, and to recover a kingdom, the 
loſs of which was entirely owing to his having followed too blindly the maxims and coun- 


and ſent ſuccours to the * Poland. In order to extricate himſelf from theſe ugly 


ſels of the Jeſuits; it was grown ſo tired, I ſay, of a war, in which it had no concern, 


and had only leſſened the ancient borders of the crown, without there ever being the leaſt 
probability of repairing this loſs, (fo far could he be from expecting to conquer a new 


kingdom, ) that its diſcontent on this account was but too well known. The citizens of 


Dantzic, in particular, were grown fo tired with a war, which weakened their trade, and 
conſequently deprived them of their moſt valuable jewel, that they were extremely urgent 
with the King of Poland to agree to an accommodation with Sweden. 3 


To conclude, it muſt not be doubted, but Guſtavus, how ſtrongly ſoever he might 
thirſt after war, wiſhed to be reconciled to Poland, either by a peace or a ceffatwon of arms. 


For, though he ſhould agree to an accommodation, he yet would not loſe all hopes of in- 
dulging his martial inclinations. The diſorders of Germany, the reaſons he himſelf had 
to curb the power of the Emperor, who was become formidable in the Baltic, the ſolicita- 


tions of ſeveral powers, who wanted to have the Houſe of Auſtria confined to proper li- 


mits, and the views of this Houſe to gain univerſal Monarchy ; all theſe unned opened a 
moſt noble field to Guſtavus, and he wanted only to be difengaged from Poland, in order 
that he might be enabled to undertake the boldeſt and moſt glorious deſign, which had 


been formed during a long courſe of years. This the Houſe of Auſtria were ſen- 


fible.of ; for which reafon they did all that lay in their power to foment the war between 
him and Sigiſmund. However, all their efforts were ineffectual. Guſtavus concluded a 


truce with him in 1629, for a longer term than it was poſſible for either of them to live. 


Let us now ſee in what manner he employed the years which ſucceeded this truce 3 and 
becauſe that, in order that the reader may be better informed of the reaſons he had to act 
in the manner he did, it will be proper to give an account of the ſtate of Germany at that 
time, I therefore will here exhibit a ſhort and faithful deſcription of the attempts made by the 
Houſe of Auſtria on the liberties of Europe in general, and on that of the Proceftant Re- 


ligion in particular, 
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Of the ſtate of Affairs in Germany, at the time that Guſtavus entered it. 


Ak Houſe of Auſtria owes the riſe of its glory and power to Rodolphus, 


Count of Harpſburg, elected Emperor in 1273. Rodolphus's merit was fo 4k 
generally acknowledged, that the Electors of the Empire having given him 1 
their voices, put a ſtop to all the factions and cabals which had long divided : +8 


people's minds, and united thetn all in the approbation of the perſon they had made choice 
of. He ſupported, in a wotthy manner, the dignity to which he had been raiſed, and 
exerted hitmfelf to the utmoſt to maintain the honour of the Empire; but without being 
regardleſs of the particular intereſt of his family. And indeed, if he would not permit 
Ottocarus, King of Bohemia, to poſſeſs himſelf of Auſtria in prejudice to the rights of the 
Empire, it was to beſtow it on bis own ſon. Auſtria had been made a Marquifate by 
the Emperor Otho I, in favour of Leopold, his brother-in-law, who had diſcharged, in 
a very worthy manner, the commiſſion given him by the Emperor Henry I, to guard 
that frontier againſt the incurſions of the Hungarians. It had afterwards been made a 
Dukedom by Frederic Barbaroſſa, in favour of one of Leopold's deſcendants z and laſtly, 
the laſt male deſcendant, named Frederic, of that family, having loſt his life, in the tra- 
gical manner well known, in the ill fated expedition made by Conradin againſt Charles of 
1260, Anjou, Ottocarus had poſſeſſed himſelf of it by virtue of the pretenſions of his wife, 
heireſs of Frederic. Rodolphus being raiſed to the Empire, ſhewed that he had ſeized 
upon lands, which did not belong to him, as it was a male fief. But his reaſons not being 


perſuaſive enough, he enforced them by a good body of forces, and killed Ottocarus in a *Þ 
battle fought, and which the latter loſt near Vienna, in 1278; after which he inveſted his "= 
ſon Albert with the Dukedoms of Auſtria, and of Stiria, and the Lordſhips of Carniola 1 
and Windiſmark. From that time we hear no farther mention made of the name of by 
Harpſburg. The poſterity of Rodolphus was ſolely devoted to that of Auſtria, and has .- 
made it very famous. They made this fief an Arch-dukedom, and beſtowed ſome very b, 
noble prerogatives upon it. 50 | if 
This Houſe has given fourteen Emperors to Germany, who all ſucceeded one another 7 
without interruption, (the three firſt excepted) and fix Kings to Spain, including Philip, ; 


father to the Emperor Charles V. Though Rodolphus left ſons capable of ſucceeding 

him, yet the Electors did not feek for an Emperor of Germany, in his family, but in 

the illuftrious Houſe of Naſſau, at this time one of the moſt glorious and moſt flouriſh- 

1292. ing in all Europe. The reader will naturally ſuppoſe that Albert of Auſtria, ſon to the 
Emperor Rodotphus, was diſpleaſed at this election, and did all that lay in his power to 

rain his competitor. Having ſome powerful friends, he endeaveured to dethrone him, 

and to get himſelf elected in his ſtead ; in a word, he vanquiſhed the Emperor Adolphus 

of Naflay, in the battle of Haſenferet, near Spire. Diſcovering him at the head of a 
ſquadron, in the heat of the engagement, he attacked him perſonally, killed him, and 

1298, by chat means won the Imperial feeprer. He bimſcH was Rilled ten years after by his 
— 3 8 nephew, 
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nephew, leaving ſeveral children whom he had by his wife Elizabeth of Carinthia, whereby 
the Houſe of Auſtria united, to its patrimony, Carinthia and Tirol ; and this was as the 
forerunner of the planet, which preſided over the aggrandizing of this Houſe. 

Frederic, eldeſt ſon to Albert, was doubtleſs grieved for the barbarous action perpe- 
trated by his couſin; but poſſibly he was ſtill more ſo, to ſee the Houſe of Luxemburg 
ſeated on the Imperial throne, in the perſon of Henry VII. He comforted himſelf as 
well as he could, in the hopes that a propitious opportunity would offer it ſelf; and which 
he imagined he had found after Henry's death, ſome of the Electors ralſing him to the 
Empire. This indeed was done by the minority, and conſequently he was not elected in 
due form. However, he found ſo many advantages in believing it valid, that he main- 
tained it was ſo; and knowing, farther, that if a Prince can but get the better of his 
rival, means may be found out to rectify the irregularity of an election, he employed his 
utmoſt endeavours to get rid of Lewis of Bavaria, who had been elected by the greateſt 
number of voices, and more in form. As theſe competitors were very valiant, and ſup- 
ported by a great number of friends, their conteſt lighted up a war, which laſted eight 


years in the Empire. All the circumſtances, which make a war conſiderable, were found 


here; there were ſeveral leſſer engagements, many ſieges were found, ſeveral cities were taken, 
and two battles were fought, in the laſt of which fortune declared ſtrongly againſt Fre- 
deric, by putting him into the hands of his rival, who did not ſet him at liberty till after 


Having impriſoned him three years, and making him ſwear that he would be contented with 


the empty title of King of the Romans, without laying any future claim to the Empire. 
He kept his promiſe, although the mighty conteſts between Lewis of Bavaria and the 
Pope urged him to believe, that a man is not bound in hohour to keep promiſes made by 


him in priſon, and notwithſtanding that the Pope himſelf had ſtrongly ſolicited him to 


come and accept of the Imperial crown in Avignon or Rome. After his death, which 
happened in 1330, it was a Century before the poſterity of Rodolphus of Harpſburg 
recovered the Empire; but in 1438, the hymeneal planet, which was ſo very auſpicious 
to that Houſe, gave it an opportunity of taking ſuch faſt hold of the Empire, that it has 
kept poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. ; 1 8 5 

The Houſe of Luxemburg, which had loſt the poſſeſſion of the Empire by the death 
of Henry VII, recovered it thirty three years after by the election of Charles IV, grand- 


ſon to Henry, even during the life-time of Henry of Bavaria, and that at the inſtigation 


of the Pope, the Emperor's mortal enemy; but Charles was not duly recognized till 
after the death of Lewis, moſt of the Princes, and all the Imperial cities being of opini- 


on that Lewis of Bavaria poſſeſſed the ſcepter lawfully, in ſpite of the fulminations of the 


Court of Rome. 5 1 CODED aids 
Menceſlaus and Sigiſmund, both ſons to Charles IV, were Emperors after him, the 


former immediately after his father, who died in 1378, and the latter after the death of 


Rupert, Count Palatine, who having ſucceeded Wenceſlaus, depoſed by the Electors of 


the Empire in the year 1400, died in 1411. Sigiſmund left but one daughter, who 


married Albert, Duke of Auſtria, and brought him the Imperial crown with the king- 
doms of Bohemia and Hungary in 1438, for this reaſon, becauſe in all elective king- 
doms, the perſon who married the heireſs of the deceaſed Monarch is commonly prefer- 
red to all the reſt. Albert enjoyed but a very ſhort reign ; however, in return, Frederic 
of Auſtria, his couſin, who ſucceeded him, ſwayed the Imperial ſcepter fifty three years. 


By his dexterity and good fortune he got Maximilian his fon married to the richeſt heireſs 


in Europe, I mean Mary of Burgundy, only daughter of Charles the Bold, whoſe am- 
bition and martial temper are ſo well known, The Houle of Auſtria roſe to ſo great a 
height of power, by this marriage, that it perhaps had been well, for the peace of 


Chriſtendom, that it had been Jeſs ſo. It would have been ſufficient for a family, to have 
Joined to its ancient patrimony, and to the Imperial dignity, the Provinces of the Low- _ 
Countries, which are ſo rich, ſo flouriſhing, and fo advantageouſly fituated. Neverthe- 
leſs, the providence of God was pleaſed to permit things to be in ſuch a ſituation, that 


the exalted power of one party, and the jealouſy and diffidence of the other ſhould be a 
perpetual ſource of war; whence it may be concluded, that it is for the advantage of ſo- 
ciety not to let any Prince grow too powerful. 3 2 
Be this as it will, Maximilian having been elected Emperor in 1493, after his father's 
death, married his fon to Joan of Arragon, daughter to Ferdinand of Arragon, and 
Habella of Caſtile, by which means he procured to his family the poſſeſſion of the wide- 
extended dominions poſſefſed by Ferdinand, both in the old world or the new. Ferdi- 
nand, by his marriage with Iſabella of Caſtile, gained great advantages, as well by her 
being heireſs to ſeveral kingdoms, as by her being exceedingly well qualified to aſſiſt her 
conſort in his exalted views. He added to the kingdom of his anceſtors, and of his Queen, 
Granada, Navarre, Naples and Sicily, and all the diſcoveries made in America. 


It could hardly be ſuppoſed that the Houſe of Auſtria would have inherited ſuch vaſt 


dominions; for, beſides that Ferdinand had a ſon whom he took care to marry early to 

Maximilian's daughter; he had given to Philip, ſon to Maximilian, only the ſecond of 

his four daughters, but notwithſtanding all this, ſhe became Ferdinand's heir. The Prince, 

his brother, died without iſſue; Iſabella, the Infanta, his eldeſt ſiſter, wife to Don Ema- 

nuel King of Portugal, left only one ſon, who died in his infant years. By this os 
| 1 | 
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the Princeſs Joan ſucceeded to all the dominions in queſtion ; and, from her, it devolved, 
on her eldeſt ſon, whc, under the name of Charles V, became ſo vaſtly famous throughout 
all Europe. rt 104170 

Charles, born in Ghent on St. Matthias's day, which was the 25th of February that 
year, had loſt his father, when, by the death of his grandmother, by the mother-ſide,, 
he ſucceeded to all her kingdoms. His mother indeed was living; but as ſhe had loſt 
her ſenſes, and conſequently was thereby unqualified to reign, ſhe was diveſted of her au- 
thority, by which means Charles, ſome time after Ferdinand's death, ſwayed the ſcepter 
alone for ſome years. It was not long before he was barely inveſted with the poſſeſſion 
of ſo many kingdoms ; for the death of the Emperor Maximilian, his grandfather, which 
happened the 22d of January 1519, procured him the Imperial crown ſix months after, 
He owed this partly to his being of German extraction, and the little talents he ſeemed- 

poſſeſſed of, Had it not been for this, it is not doubted but that Francis I, King of France, 
would have been preferred to him; but the diſpoſition, the genius and courage of the lat- 
ter, which had been diſplayed on many occaſions, were dreaded. It is not neceſſary to 
obſerve that Charles, . after this, became the moſt powerful Prince of Europe, a circum- 
ſtance that ſpeaks it ſelf ; but after my taking notice of the little talents he ſeemed poſſeſſed 
of, it will be neceſſary for me to ſay, either that the world had but a very imperfect 
knowledge of him, or that his underſtanding diſplayed it ſelf by inſenſible degrees, and 
ſtrengthened it ſelf by experience. And indeed, it is certain that this Prince was indued 
with very exalted qualities; and that in him were joined the greateſt courage with the 
greateſt judgment, and a vaſt ſhare of the genius required in thoſe who are at the head 
of a wide-extended Empire. | ys 
As miracles happen but very rarely, and that one muſt neceſſarily have been wrought, 
to prevent Charles V, as he poſſeſſed ſo many qualities, and was maſter of ſo much 
power, from aſpiring to new crowns; many are of opinion that it was he who introduced, 
in the Houſe of Auſtria, the deſign of obtaining univerſal monarchy, whereof he is no 
longer accuſed (this would be very wrong) but with which he was formerly charged. 
Such a deſign neceſſarily required, that the hereditary dominions ſhould. be contiguous to 
the kingdom of Spain, at leaſt, that it might not be difficult to march troops out of Spain 
into Germany, and vice verſa. For this reaſon Charles, not ſatisfied with having an- 
nexed to the patrimony of the Houſe of Burgundy, what he wanted of the ſeventeen 
' Provinces. of the Low- Countries, made himſelf as ſtrong as poſſible in Italy. Knowing 
likewiſe how neceſſary it was for him to be ſecured of England, in order to ſubdue Eu- 
rope, he did not let ſlip the opportunity which preſented it ſelf of getting poſſeſſion of 
that noble kingdom, by marrying his eldeſt ſon to Queen Mary, daughter of Henry 
VIII. I ſhall not enter into a greater detail, as this would carry me too far from my 
ſubject. e V 
. things prevented the Emperor Charles V, from ſucceeding in his deſign of 
obtaining univerſal monarchy, ſuppoſing he really entertained ſuch a deſign; but nothing 
proved a greater obſtacle to him in it, than his living in an age, which gave birth to ſo 
great a number of illuſtrious perſonages. For whereas, ſeveral ages often come round, 
in which not a ſingle Prince is ſeen very conſpicuous for his merit, the age of Charles 
gave birth to Henry VIII, King of England, a bold and valiant Prince, who never 
permitted the balance to incline too much one way. To Francis I, King of France, who 
traverſed the deſigns, on all occaſions, of the Houſe of Auſtria ; had a lion's heart, and a 
moſt active and enterprizing genius. To Solyman, Emperor of the Turks, a mighty 
conqueror, and one of the moſt formidable neighbours that ever ravaged Hungary. 

I ſhall not make any particular mention of ſeveral very brave and very wiſe German 
Princes, who oppoſed Charles V with the utmoſt glory and reſolution. EE Sore 
He was too great a man to permit himſelf to be carried away by a ſanguinary and ſu- 
perſtitious ſpirit, which prompts Princes to perſecute all religions which differ from their 

' own; whence it may probably be concluded, that all his attempts, with reſpect to the 
Proteſtants, were owing, either to the deſign of engaging the Roman Pontiff to fide al- 
ways with him; or to the apprehenſions he was under, that the eſtabliſnment of the 

Lutheran Religion would continue to be ſometimes prejudicial to him, by the over 
warm zeal of the Roman Catholics, But the inſtant he found it was not his intereſt to 
perſecute the Lutherans, he laid aſide, like a great man, all the favour he had ſhewn to 

the Pope, and rejected the advice of the Eccleſiaſtics, thoſe enemies to the public tran- 
quillity. Hence aroſe the treaty of Paſſau, which allowed full liberty of conſcience, to 
all the States of the Empire. Had he done this twenty years ſooner, he would probably 
not have met with ſeveral obſtacles, which retarded the execution of his great deſign, 
but he attempted a little too late to reconcile the diſputes which prevailed in religious 
matters. E | 25 1 
Fortune had already deſerted him, in order to ſide with Henry II, imitating on this 
occaſion, (as he himſelf uſed to ſay with a ſigh) coquets, who will always ſhew a, great 
preference to an admirer who is fifteen or twenty years younger than to another. Indigna- 
tion to ſee himſelf ſurvive his good fortune made him reſolve to retire from the world, 
but in ſuch a manner as might refle& great honour upon himſelf, he confining himſelf to 
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the ſolitude of a cloyſter ; he knowing very well that the Clergy would ſet a fine gloſs 
upon this, and applaud this action as that, which reflected more glory on him than any 
other he had atchieved. 

He had been guilty of a fault, for which he endeavoured, but in vain, to compenſate, 
which was, having cauſed Ferdinand, his brother, to be elected King of the Romans. He 


diſcovered a little too late, that, in order to preſerve and encreaſe the power of his family, 


it: would be of the utmoſt conſequence that all his power ſhopld be united in one man. 
For this reaſon he would fain have annulled the election of Ferdinand, and ſet Philip, 
(Charles's ſon) in his ſtead z but as Ferdinand rejected all the propoſals that could 
made for this purpoſe, Charles was obliged, in beſtowing the Spaniſh Monarchy on 
his ſon, to give the Imperial crown to his brother, and accordingly it was Ferdinand, 
already King of Hungary and Bohemia, who obtained the Empire after the reſigtiation of 
Charles V. #2292 5 3 

His refuſal to give the Empire to his nephew created, during a conſiderable time, 
a kind of miſunderſtanding between the two branches of the Hoyſe of Auſtria, the elder 
whereof reigned in Spain, and the younger in Germany, as they do to this day. Ferdinand 
complied perfectly with the principles of toleration, which had been ſo wiſely followed 
by his predeceſſor in the treaty of Paſſau. He had confirmed this treaty, in the name of 
the Emperor his brother, in a Diet held at Aufburg in 1555 , and three years after he 
confirmed it anew, not as Lieutenant to his brother, but as fully inveſted with the Impe- 
rial authority. | | N : 

His ſon Maximilian II, who ſucceeded him, followed the footſteps of this happy mo- 
deration, and extended it ſtill more than his father had done, he tolerating the exerciſe of 
the Lutheran religion in his dominions, and openly deteſting the maſſacre perpetrated on 
St. Bartholomew's day, by command of Charles IX, his ſon-in-law ; and obſerved to 


Henry III, as he was paſſing through Vienna, that ſuch Princes as tyrannize over the 


conſciences of men, attack the ſupreme Being in his ſtrongeſt part, and frequently loſe 
the earth by their concerning themſelves too much with celeſtial matters. | 
He died, to the very great regret of the Proteſtants, in 1376, and made room for 

Rodolphus II, his ſon, who did not degenerate in any manner, fo long as he was permitted 


to conduct himſelf by his own impulſes, he employing his endeavours to maintain the 


ublic tranquillity, which Germany had enjoyed ever ſince the peace of Paſſau, and, 


imitating the moderation of his father and grandfather, he diſturbed no perſon in the 


ſſeſſion of his rivileges z juſtly imagining, that the greateſt virtue in a Sovereign is to 
contented with the power he is lawfully poſſeſſed of. So far from being one of thoſe 
Princes, whoſe ambition diſturbs mankind in their repoſe, it may be affirmed that he was 
too fond of eaſe, and had not the ambition to be maſter in his own palace, a circum- 


| ſtance which proved of very bad conſequence to Germany, becauſe ſome ill-defigning 
_ perſons, abufing Rodolphus's eaſy temper, found means to flip into the Imperial council, 


and to extort from that Prince fome attempts on the liberty of Germany, as wag partieu- 


larly evident in the affairs of Juliers. | 


This good Emperor paid for his too great eafineſs of temper ; his ewn brother 


Matthias made fo very ill a uſe of it, that he forced him to give up to him the kingdom 


of Hungary and Auſtria, and to confent to let him be crowned King of Bohemia. Theſe 
unnatural proceedings of Matthias, and Rodolphus's weakneſs in erediting the predictions 


of Tycho Brahe, who pretended to Aſtrelegy as well as to Aſtronomp, at laſt proved 


the ruin of that unhappy Emperor. For T'ycho Brahe telling him, that the ftar which 


pn at his nativity threatened him with fome ſiniſter defigns, to his prejudice, from 

his relations, threw him into ſuch a panic, that he did not dare to ſtir out of his palace, 
nor appear before any perſon ; and as Matthias's conduct eonfirmed the informations 
given him by the Aſtrologer, the Emperor fell at laſt a prey to his grief, and died the 


18th of January 1612, aged fifty nine years. | | 42. | | 

Though the Proteſtants of Germany, in general, had ſore cauſe to be diflatisfied 
with Rodolphus, who had ſometimes let himfelf be over reached by the emiſſaries of 
the Court of Rome; the Bohemians eſpecially beſtowed the higheſt encomiums on that 
Emperor's clemency. And indeed, he had allewed liberty of eonſcience in Bohemia, 
Moravia and Sileſia ; and it is known for a certainty, that before the war of Bohemia, the 
Proteftants were upon a level, in that country, with the Roman Catholies in all things, except 
that their Monarch did not profeſs the fame Religion with themſelves. By the way, this 
equality was not obtained by uſurpation, it ariſing from the great privileges which Ro- 
dolphus, and Matthias his ſucceſſor, had allowed the Bohemians, of the communion, /ub 
ulraque, by which the Proteſtants were diſtinguiſhed: from the Roman Catholics, 

The Emperor Matthias found others, who were as jealous of his authority, and 

as, troubleſome, as he had been to Rodolphus his predeceſſor. He had no iſſue, any 


more than his two brothers, Archduke Maximilian, Grand Maſter of the Teutonic Or- 


der, and Archduke Albert, Governor of the Netherlands; fo that now the ſucceſſion to 
the mer ig throne. centered in the children of Archduke Charles, fon to the Emperor 
erdinand. | | x4 3.5 oi EF 3 [1] . | 
This circumftance was favourable to the Spaniards, They were extremely zealous of 
the glory of the Houſe of Auſtria ; and imagined that it was their intereſt that the yo | 
branches 
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branches of it ſhould be governed by one and the fame perſon ; and, imagining they 
were abler Politicians than the Germans, they were perſuaded that it would heighten the 
common glory of the Auſtrian family, for the court of Vienna to be governed by the 
court of Spain, rather than endeavour to govern it; for this reaſon they reſolved to make 


themſelves neceſſary to the Imperial court. Seeing that an opportunity offered it ſelf ſo 


readily for this purpoſe, in the approaching election of an Emperor, they abſeryed to 
Ferdinand, eldeſt ſon to Archduke Charles, that they could be of great ſer vice to him, 
in order for his ſucceeding Matthias in the Imperial throne. He believed this, and de- 
voted himſelf as much to them as they could deſire; whence they did not doubt but that 
if he could once get poſſeſſion of the Empire, they would govern it at pleaſure. | 
For this reaſon they undertook this affair with warmth, and propoſed Ferdinand to 
Matthias, as a Prince whom it would be proper for him to adopt out of hand; and they 
eaſily prevailed with Matthias's brothers to give up all their pretenſions to Ferdinand in 
ueſtion. In fine, they took ſuch pains to inveſt him with the whole authority, that the 
,mperor grew exceedingly uneaſy at it; ſo natural it is in Monarchs, who have no chil- 
dren, and even ſometimes to thoſe who have, to be grieved at the regard which is paid 
to thoſe appointed to ſucceed them. But ſpite of this jealouſy, Matthias nevertheleſs ac- 
quieſced with the arguments alledged by the Spaniards, concerning the crown of Bohe- 
mia, which they wanted him to diſpoſe of in his life time, in favour of the perſon whom 
they protected. They gave him to underſtand, that he ought not to leave this to the 
hazard of an election made during the Interregnum, left his heir ſhould be excluded; 


that it might ſo happen, after his death, that the Eſtates of Bohemia, upon pretence that 


the kingdom is elective, might give the crown to ſome heretical Prince; and that then 


the Empire would certainly paſs to another family. Matthias, ſtruck with a fear which 


had been ſo artfully inſpired, cauſed Ferdinand to be appointed his ſucceſſor to the king- 
dom of Bohemia, in 1617. 1 | | 
Farther, the Spaniards concluded a ſecret treaty with Ferdinand, whereby King Philip 
III renounced, in his favour, all his rights to the hereditary dominions, ſituated in Ger- 
many, belonging to the Houſe of Auſtria, in conſideration of which Ferdinand obliged 
himſelf to give up Alfatia to the Spaniards, e 5 
I thought it neceſſary to make theſe ſeveral remarks on the conduct of the four firſt 
ſucceſſors of Charles V, in order to undeceive the greateſt part of mankind, who, as 
they ever get only a ſuperficial and general notion of things, falſely imagine that the 
ſeveral complaints which have been levelled at the Houſe of Auſtria, reflect as much on 
the German branch as on that of Spain. But nothing can be falſer than all this; for 
every thing has been thought laudable or ſupportable which has been tranſacted by the 
German Houle of Auſtria, ſo long as they were not governed by the Spaniards ; and it 
is certain that the Princes of the Empire would never have had recourſe to the remedies 
employed by them, had they not been perſuaded, that the Imperial Court followed 
blindly the orders of that of Madrid; and that the Jeſuits breathed into both of them 
the deſign of extirpating all ſects in general, by the eſtabliſnment of the Inquiſition. On 
this occaſion we have an inftance of the weakneſs of the human mind; for what could 


be more judicious, in outward appearance, than to fay that, for the greater glory of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, it would be neceſſary that the Caurt of Vienna ſhould always act in 


concert with that of Spain, in which were ſo many ſage Politicians, brought up in the 
ſchool of Philip II? Nevertheleſs, nothing could be more prejudicial to the Emperor 


and the Spaniards, . by reaſon of rhe dreadful idea which had been formed of the Spaniſh 


Politics, on account of the tranſactions of the Low-Countries, the ſhare which the Spa- 
niards had in the civil wars of France, and the invaſion of Portugal; the extraordinary 
attempts made by them to dethrone Queen Elizabeth, by ſending the Armada termed the 


Invincible, and ſome other chings which had happened. Whether the world were 


right or wrong in their conjectures, it is certain that they formed to themſelves a moſt 
dreadful idea of the Spaniſh Government; and this was the reaſon why the German 
Princes were ſo prodigiouſly alarmed, the moment they imagined that the Emperor gave 
himſelf up to the conduct of that foreign nation; and it was this alarm that gave riſe to 
ſo many ſtorms, which buffeted both the Emperor and Spain. 

By the way, if I have obſerved, or ſhall obſerve hereafter, that the Spaniards were 
charged with aſpiring to univerſal Monarchy, it yet muſt nat be ſuppoſed that I therefore 
conclude it to be true. On this occafion 1 only act ſimply as an Hiſtorian, who relates 
common reports, without vouching for the truth of them. For this cauſe I have no 
reaſon to fear that I ſhall thereby offend che Spaniards ; and though I ſhould invegh againſt 
their paſt ambition, I yet preſume they would not be angry with me on that account. 
And indeed they, in this age, are the firſt to cenſure Princes, whoſe candudt is like t 
that with which they are accuſed fifty or threeſcore years ago; they are the firft in in- 
veighing againſt thoſe, who aggrandize themſelves at the expence of their neighbours, ang 
would wiſh to ſee all Princes take up arms againſt ſuch ambitious Princes. It is juſt ip 
them to wiſh this, for it is enough that ambitious nations feed them ſelves with the ſooth- 
ing hopes, viz. that it beſpeaks a great ſoul to aim at the conqueſt of a mighty Empite. 
It is jult, that, to this pleaſure, they do not add that af conquering it, for this would he 
too many things together. Let them pleaſe themſelves with dand fancies, but lat other 

powers 
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powers exert their utmoſt endeavours, and as juſtice requires, permit them to be on] y 

fancies; that is, not to ſuffer them to make any real conqueſts, _ IE Erb 
To return to the Archduke and to Ferdinand. The inſtant that the Emperor Matthias 

had cauſed him to be declared King of Bohemia, it was no longer doubted but that he 


intended to get him elected King of the Romans, eſpecially when it was found, that 


going a little after into Hungary, he cauſed him to be proclaimed King of that country, 
ar Preſburg, the firſt of June 1618. | 


Several of the German Princes were greatly alarmed at the thoughts, that Ferdinand 


would be raiſed to the Imperial crown, as well becauſe they ſaw that it would thereby in- 


_ evitably happen, that the Empire would be perpetuated in the {ame family, in ſpite of the 
golden bull, as becauſe Ferdinand was to unite, in his perſon, all the hereditary domini- 


ons of the German branch. They did not think it would be poſſible for them to pre- 
ſerve their liberties under an Emperor who was ſo powerful, and engrofſed by the Spa- 
niards. The Proteſtant Princes dreaded him molt ; they repreſenting him as a pupil of 
the Jeſuits, who had already improved fo much by the leſſons: they had given him in 
Ingoldſtad, where he had ſtudied, that he would not ſuffer any other Religion in his do- 
minions, from the time he had ſucceeded: his father. Nevertheleſs, he had found them 
abounding with perſons who gave into the new opinions; however, by menaces and ill 
treatment, he had made converts of part of them, and drove out all the reſt, whom nei- 
ther the fear of baniſhment, nor the confiſcation of their poſſeſſions, could force to em- 


\ brace the doctrine of the Church of Rome. This made him odious, and at the ſame 
time terrible to all the Proteſtants. But, on the other hand, this recommended him 


ſtrongly to three ſpiritual Electors, and as he wanted but one vote, and was ſure of ob- 
taining, for himſelf, that of King of Bohemia, he had the greateſt reaſon to believe that 
he ſhould ſucceed the Emperor Matthias. vo : | 

The greater probability there was of this, the more the German Princes endeavoured 
to defeat his views; but none of them had this more at heart than Frederic, Elector Pa- 
latine, who, ſome time after, was King of Bohemia. He was a very deſerving Prince, 
and very brave, and thoſe who ſpeak otherwiſe can doubtleſs be only ſo many low- 
minded ſouls, who, forming a judgment of things merely from the ſucceſs they meet 
with, imagine that he was not a great man merely becauſe he was unſucceſsful in 
his enterprize. This Prince therefore repreſented very ſtrongly to his collegues, that 
it highly concerned them not to proceed to the election of a King of the Romans, 


during the life-time of Matthias. He inculcated to them, that there would be a 


greater liberty, during the Interregnum, to paſs the Empire into another houſe ; and 
that this would be neceſſary, becauſe if they did not interrupt the ſucceſſion of the 
Princes of the Houſe of Auſtria on this occaſion, in which the direct line failed, they 


could not have any more hopes of ever being able to interrupt it, eſpecially if Ferdinand 


ſhould be elected, who, aſſiſted by foreign forces, and by a numerous family, would ſettle 
himſelf, and his Houſe, for ever on the Imperial throne. —— © | 

But as all theſe were words at random, unleſs a Roman Catholic Prince ſhould be 
found, who was fit to be Emperor (for the Proteſtants had but three votes, and- four, at 


leaſt, were required) Frederic caſt his eye on Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, a Prince 


greatly diſtinguiſhed for his merit, and went and viſited him at Munich, to perſuade 


him to accept of the Empire, promiſing him the votes of three Proteſtant Electors, which, 
with that of the Archbiſhop of Colen, on whom they might depend, ſince he was the Duke 
of Bavaria's brother, would make his election infallible. This was a mighty temptation, 
and yet Maximilian reſiſted it, whether it were that he was too ſenſible of his own power, 


to contend with ſo ſtrong a party; or, becauſe the Pope's Miniſters and thoſe of the King 
of Spain promiſed him other advantages, inſtead of an Empire which it would be im- 
poſſible for him to maintain againſt his enemies, whom he would draw upon himſelf, and he 


preferred a leſs exalted but more ſolid fortune, to one of a more ſplendid but fickle kind. 
Who knows but he might have been threatened, as from God, with meeting ſome dread- 
ful puniſhment in this world, and the flames of hell after death, in caſe he ſhould ac- 


cept of a crown, which, in the opinion of the court of Rome, could not be forced 


away out of the hands of the Houſe of Auſtria, without doing the utmoſt prejudice to 
Religion ? 3 | | 

I juſt now took notice of a journey, which the Emperor Matthias undertook into Hun- 
gary. I ſhall here add, that it was during this journey that the troubles in Bohemia 
broke out, and that it was firſt owing to the Archbiſhop of Prague and Abbot Bruneau, 
the former by his cauſing to be demoliſhed a church which the Proteſtants had built in 
Cloſtergrab, and the latter by his ſhutting up another. The Emperor Rodolphus had 
E the Proteſtants, by letters patents dated the gth of July 1609, to build churches, 
10ſpitals, and ſchools, on their own lands, in what juriſdiction ſoever ſituated, even 
without leave firſt obtained from the Lord of the Fief, or of the chief Judge. They had 
enjoyed this privilege undiſturbed, during the reign of Matthias, when, on a ſudden, 
two private perſons, without any order from the Emperor, but merely by their own im- 
pulſe, preſumed to demoliſh and ſhut up their churches, This netled them to the quick, 
not ſo much for their having been diſpoſſeſſed of two of their churches, as becauſe they 
ſaw this was an antepaſt of what they were to expect from Ferdinand, from whom ay 

| cou 
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could expect nothing but what was dreadful ; for ſince, without waiting for the ap- 
proaching death of the good Emperor Matthias, he diſtinguiſhed the firſt days ot 
E reign by actions of the greateſt rigour, the Proteſtants might naturally expect that it 
would not be long, before he would employ all the barbarities, which the Jefuits, with 
whom he was ſurrounded, could ſuggeſt. | tee 

Theſe fears encreaſed greatly, ſome time after, by the approbation which was given, 
in the Emperor's Council, to the violent proceedings of the Archbiſhop of Prague, and 
Abbot Bruneau. The Proteſtants then perceived, that Matthias, by his being advance 
ſo far in years, was a prey to his ſucceſſor; ſo that having loſt all hopes but in the reſo- 
Jution they ſhewed, they imagined it incumbent on them to convince Ferdinand, and the 
Spaniards, who governed him, that he would engage in a very difficult and dan- 
gerous affair, ſhould he attempt to take away their privileges. They imagined that the 
more they ſhould appear obedient, the more they would be trampled on ; and that they 
needed but make themſelves formidable by ſome bold ſtroke, to ſtifle, in their birth, the 
pernicious counſels which had been ſuggeſted to Ferdinand. 

This prompted them to form ſuch reſolutions as were not only too bold, but alſo of fo 
violent a nature as were no ways excuſable. For not contented with aſſembling the Eſtates 
of the kingdom, in order to conſult about the beft methods to preſerve the liberties of 
their country, they alſo opened it the 2 1ſt of May 1618, without regarding the Em- 
peror's prohibitions, and ſent two days after, to the Council, ſeveral Lords and 
Deputies of the Cities, in order to offer up their remonſtrances. Theſe diſcharged their 
commiſſion with ſuch an air as ſeemed no wife like that of ſupplicants. And indeed their 
petition was not received in the manner which they imagined due to the juſtice of their 
cauſe ; which exaſperated them to ſuch a degree, that they threw from the windows 
Counts Martinits and Nanata, with Philip Fabricio, the Secretary of State, as traitors to 
their country. | ” | | : | 

After taking ſuch a ſtep, the Bohemians found it again incumbent on them not to ob- 
ſerve any meaſures, becauſe the only hope they had left was to make them ſelves ſtronger 


than their enemies. For this reaſon Count de la Tour ſuggeſting the neceſſity they were 


under of repelling force by force, commiſſions were immediately ſent to raife troops in all 


parts of the kingdom. This Count had been very ill treated by Ferdinand, on account 
of his Religion, he having been drove out of Auſtria, and diſpoſſeſſed of his whole for- 


tune; and he did not expect a more favourable treatment when this Prince ſhould be 
crowned King of Bohemia. Self. intereſt was therefore a mighty inducement to him to 
ſtir up the whole kingdom, and inſpired him with the moſt pathetic gifts of eloquence, in 
a ſpeech he made in an Aſſembly convened by him. He repreſented to them the ſweets 


of liberty, to which he invited them. He afterwards ſet before their eyes the ſad conſe- 


quence of loſing their privileges, and the captivity of conſcience which inevitably awaited 


them, under a Prince governed by the counſels of the Spaniards and of Monks, equally 
oppoſed to their liberty and their faith; under a Prince educated in the hatred of the Pro- 
teſtants, and who diſcovered plainly enough what he would do in time to come, by the 


conduct which he had hitherto held in his dominions, where the exile of the perſons, the 
ruin and deſtruction of families, and the confiſcation of eſtates, were the only monuments 
he had raiſed to his glory. He concluded the whole with the memorable words follow- 
ing: Remember, that no more room is left for repentance or pardon, We muſt no longer de- 
bate nor take counſel, The only thing now wanted is concord and conſtancy. The die is caſt. 
1f we gain the victory, we ſhall be juſt, free, and looked upon as ſovereigns; but ſhould we 
be defeated, we ſhall be treacherous, forſworn wretches, and rebels, He fired them to ſuch 
a degree, that they all agreed to take up arms. Such as diſapproved of theſe proceedings 
did not dare to diſcover their ſentiments, for fear of being ill uſed by the reſt ; and it is 


commonly by this means that thoſe of a peaceful diſpoſition are carried away by the ſtream 


of a faction. . 

The court of Vienna were divided in opinion, when news was brought them of this 
mighty revolution. Ferdinand's faction were of opinion, that it would be neceſſary to 
puniſh the mutineers with the utmoſt ſeverity ; but Matthias, on the contrary, thought it 
would be proper to bring them back to their duty by gentleneſs, and by the offers of 
new privileges; and this alſo was the opinion of Cardinal Gleſel, his firſt Miniſter. The 
true cauſe of this opinion was -not owing ſo much to the Emperor's clemency and that of 
the Cardinal, (though both of them were of mild diſpoſitions) as to the jealouſy they en- 
tertained of the Spaniards. They could not ſend troops into Bohemia, without giving the 
command of them to Ferdinand, which was giving them to the Spaniards, whoſe con- 
duct had long diſpleaſed Matthias, as he had ſhewn in declaring for the new Republic 
of Holland. The Emperor therefore and his prime Minifter would gladly have avoided 
engaging in a war; but they could not prevent it, nor refuſe Ferdinand the command 
of it. 

All they could do was to limit his authority, in giving him a Council compoſed of 
Matthias's creatures. This diſguſted him to ſuch a degree, that, enflamed by the Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador, (without whom he did not take a ſingle ſtep) he reſolved to ruin Cardinal 


Gleſel, whom he imagined to be the cauſe of the reſtraints which he had put to his au- 


thority. 
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thority. And indeed, after making ſome complaints againſt the Cardinal's conduct, the 
motive of which was to aſperſe him, as ſhewing too much favour to the heretics, and too 
little to the aggrandizing of the Auſtrians, he was ſeized in the anti-chamber of Arch- 
duke Maximilian, and carried with the utmoſt diligence to Inſpruck. | 
The moſt ſubmiſſive excuſes were made to Matthias; but as he was extremely fond of 
the Cardinal, and as the manner of his being carried off argued the moſt ſhocking contempt 
of his authority, all the ſubmiſſive apologies which were made could not appeaſe him. 
Both waking and ſleeping, he was heard to cry aloud, give me back my Gleſel. Ir is 
even ſaid that, in order to revenge himſelf for that affront, he was going to throw him- 


ſelf into the arms of the Malecontents of Bohemia. Cardinal Dietrichſtein ſoftened him 


a little, by bringing the King of Bohemia and the Archduke into his apartment, to aik 
his pardon, and proteſt, that they would never more commit any action injurious to the 
Imperial authority. Nevertheleſs, the little time he lived after this, he ſpent in continual 
fears, he perceiving the judgment of God, which permitted his couſin Ferdinand to diveſt 


him of that very authority, which he himſelf had torne from the Emperor Rodolphus his 


brother. Matthias died the 2oth of March 1619. N 

To give the reader a better idea in what manner the troubles of Bohemia ſhook the 
whole Empire, I muſt inform him, that, as early as the year 1608, the Proteſtants being 
perſecuted in a great many places, and fearing their patience would only involve them 
in freſh misfortunes, had laid the foundations of a new and particular alliance among many, 


for their mutual preſervation. It was in the Aſſembly of Ahauſen that theſe foundations 


were laid the fourth of May 1618, but the alliance was concluded in the Aſſembly of Hall 
in Suabia. The year after this alliance was called the Union, and the Princes who engaged 


in it Correſpondents, the Elector Palatine was appointed to head this Union. 


The Roman Catholics being aſſembled in Munich made, at the ſame time, another 
alliance between them, giving it the pompous title of the Catholic League, of which they 
appointed the Duke of Bavaria the chief, a very artful Prince, who made all the public 
calamities ſerve to the aggrandizing of his family. Theſe two grand parties, or grand 
leagues, kept a watchful eye over each other, but without proceeding to any greater extre- 


mities; but at laſt, the troubles of Bohemia having broke out by means of a religious 


went and offered them his ſervice with two thouſand ſoldiers, whom the 


ral of the Ordnance ; after w 


affair, and the whole Empire being ſtruck either with hope or fear, that the ſucceſſor to 


Matthias would perſecute the Proteſtants, the Union and League prepared, on each fide, 
for a war, which now appeared unavoidable. 1 | 5 

But there was this difference between the chiefs of the Union and thoſe of the League, 
viz. that the latter ated with much more prudence and concord than the former, and tri- 
umphed ſtrongly over the party which oppoſed them. The Princes who compoſed the 
Union did not give heartily into this war. They ſuffered themſelves to be amuſed by 


_ propoſals of accommodation; they gave the League time to aſſemble a mighty force, 
after which it was no longer time to act the bravo. They committed the fault that is fo 


commonly ſeen in civil wars, viz. to endeavour to ſave appearances. If a party are de- 
ſirous of ſaving them, they ought to be quiet, but if they will not be quiet, they then 
muſt carry things to the utmoſt extremity, without keeping any meaſures. It very rarely 
happens, where people act otherwiſe, but that they are both guilty and unfortunate. Be 


this ſaid without prejudice to the rights of the Princes of Germany, who pretend that it 


was as lawful in them, for the intereſt of policy and religion, to favour the cauſe of the 
Elector Palatine againſt Ferdinand, as it was lawful for the King of France to favour the 
United Provinces, againſt the Spaniards ; and for the Kings of Spain to favour, at one time, 
the League againſt the lawful heir to the crown of France, and, at another, the Duke of 
Rohan againſt Lewis XIII. But if the Princes in queſtion had a right to ſuccour the 


Proteſtants of Bohemia, who had taken up arms againſt Ferdinand, they at leaft muſt con- 
feſs that they acquitted themſelves very ill on that occaſion. The perſon who gave the 


greateſt reputation to the arms of the Bohemians was Erneſt, Count of Mansfeld, who 
hearing of their inſurrection, at the time that he was in Piedmont in the ſervice of the 
Duke of Savoy, embraced with eagerneſs this opportunity of N himſelf, and 

uke of Savoy 
permitted him to chooſe from among his troops, and alſo paid till their arrival in Bohe- 
mia. He was a man of great valour, and who ſought only for ſuch opportunities to 
raiſe and ſupport himſelf with ſplendor. He was the natural ſon of Peter Erneſt, Count 


of Mansfeld, Governor of the Netherlands for the King of Spain, and had left the Ro- 


man Religion, after making ſeveral] campaigns in the Emperor's ſervice, This Count 

was received with open arms by the malecontents of Bohemia, who appointed him Gene- 

lich he, with Count de la Tour, became one of the chief 

ſupports of the party. 5 

The Imperial troops which had been ſent into Bohemia, under the command of Count 

de 'Buquoi, exerciſed the moſt unheard of cruelties, which now exaſperated in the higheſt 

degree the minds of the people, and determined thoſe of Sileſia and Luſatia to join the 

Bohemians. Battles were fought, cities were beſieged ; ſome were loſt and others won; 

but it is certain that the Imperial troops, in the beginning, met with diſadvantage, and 
that almoſt all the cities of the kingdom ſubmitted to the yoke of the malecontents. 


With 
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With regard to the Princes of the Union, they contented themſelves with aſſembling at 
Rottemburg on the Tauber, whence they ſent to beſeech his Imperial Majeſty to conſider 
that all the Proteſtants of Germany were greatly concerned in the affair of Bohemia; and 
alſo to entreat him to recal his troops from thence. A. negotiation was then attempted 
for which purpoſe the Archbiſhop of Mentz, the Elector Palatin, the Elector of Saxony, 
and the Duke of Bavaria were appointed to confer about an accommodation; but the di- 
latorineſs ſo often ſeen, in that country, in affairs of this kind, andthe death of the Em- 
peror Matthias put a ſtop to all the proceedings. © 

As the Houſe of Auſtria pretended: that the kingdom of Bohemia was hereditary, 
- whilſt the Eſtates of the kingdom aſſerted that it was elective, Matthias was far from ſub- 

jecting his couſin Ferdinand to the election of the Bohemians, when he gave him their 
kingdom, for this would have been owning the juſtice of their pretenſions. Ferdinand 
therefore had not obtained the crown of Bohemia by election, and conſequently, in the 
opinion of the Bohemians, he had no right to their kingdom, For this reaſon, upon 
hearing that Ferdinand was invited to aſſiſt ar the election of an Emperor, as King of 
Bohemia, they repreſented to the Electoral College that he could not affiſt at the Diet in 
this quality. However, theſe remonſtrances were conſidered as of no effect, for he not 
only was at the election, but was elected Emperor the 28th of Auguſt 1619. 

The Pope, the King of Spain, and the whole Roman Catholic party was ſo impatient 
to ſee the Imperial crown on Ferdinand's head, from the ſuppoſition that he would extir- 
pate the Proteſtant Religion throughout the whole Empire, that there was no poſſibility of 
tuſpending the Dier, in which a ſucceſſor to Matthias was to be elected. It was to no 
purpoſe to repreſent, that it would be proper to ſtay till thoſe tumults were a little appeaſed. 
The Roman Catholic party took all this for artifice ; and imagined that the only reaſon why 
time was required, was the better to concert nieaſures to exclude the King of Bohemia. Upon 
that Suicoſd, Archbiſhop of Mentz, one of the chief ſupports of the Catholic League, 

convened the Electoral Diet at Frankfort for the 2oth of July 1619. This employment 
belonged to him, both as Great Chancellor of the Empire of Germany, in quality ot 
Arehbiſhop of Mentz, and as Dean of the whole Electoral College. Ferdinand was 
elected Emperor, as I before obſerved, the 28th of Auguſt following, and crowned a few 
days after, viz. the gth of September. 5 „ 5 

He perhaps was never in a greater dilemma, than the firſt year which followed the death 
of the Emperor Matthias. His death reinflamed the animoſity of the Bohemians, by 
_ raiſing, freſh ſuſpicions in them, as knowing that Matthias, who was more inclined to 
exaſperate the minds of people rather than ſoften them, could no longer oppoſe Ferdi- 
nand's humour. It was to no purpole that he made advantageous promiſes to them 
they would not liſten to them, nor be perſuaded they were not ſo many artifices of the 
Jeſuits; farther that, by accepting of the pardon which he offered them, they thereby 
muſt have recognized him for their lawful Sovereign, which was far from their intention. 


Moſt of the neighbouring Provinces followed their example, as Sileſia and Luſatia had 


already done, and which Moravia followed ſome time after. 

| Upper Auſtria decreed, that they ſhould govern it themſelves, till ſuch time as it ſhould 
be determined whom the ſucceſſion lawfully belonged to, whether to Ferdinand, or to 
Albert, brother of Matthias; and Lower Auſtria had followed the ſame example, fo 
much it abounded with malecontents. But if his preſence prevented their riſing, it was 
not the ſame with reſpect to the efforts of Count de la Tour. For ſpite of the preſence 
and authority of Ferdinand, he came near to the Danube, croſſed it, poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the Suburbs of Vienna, and beſieged the city in great hopes of taking it, by the intelli- 


gence he had there. Happily for Ferdinand, the Count of Dampierre defeated Mansfeld, 


which forced la Tour to retire. This good ſucceſs having been followed by another 
more conſiderable, I mean by the election of Ferdinand, he nevertheleſs was plunged in 
freſh diſquietudes; becauſe that, on one hand, the Bohemians created King Frederic, 
Count Palatine ; and that, on the other hand, Bethlem Gabor, Prince of Tranſilvania, 
ruſhed like a flood upon Hungary, ſtirred up, and made himſelf maſter of Caſſovia, 
Altemburg, Preſburg, and ſeveral other ſtrong holds, whilſt the Bohemian troops, 
commanded by Count de la Tour, marching about the frontiers of Auſtria, menaced the 
capital, and marched into Hungary in order to join Bethlem Gabor. | . 

Theſe were difficulties, which were more than ſufficient to perplex the moſt reſolute 
ſoul; and it muſt be confeſſed, that Ferdinand muſt have had a greater ſhare of merit, 
and poſſeſſed more exalted qualities, than many Hiſtorians aſcribe to him, ſince he bore 
up againſt ſo many violent attacks; and not only behaved as a man who was no 
ways intimidated, but alſo cruſhed all thoſe factions, and defeated all the attempts of his 
enemies. 

If I did not call to mind that I ſpeak of this only by way of digreſſion, 1 would 
pore out with pleaſure the ſeveral events which raiſed the fortune of this Prince; but as 

am obliged to return ſoon to Guſtavus, I ſhall mention the other particulars only fo far 
as they will be of ſervice to give my readers a perfect idea of the ſtate Germany was in 
at the time that the King of Sweden entred it. I nevertheleſs will write in ſuch a manner, 
as to prevent my brevity from making the occurrences too dry, and darkning the ſeque! 
of the events. 
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To ſhew at one view the ill ſtate of the Emperor's affairs, the reader muſt image to 
himſelf the Bohemians, Sileſians, Luſatians, Moravians, and Auſtrians, as having taken 
up arms againſt him; at the ſame time that Bethlem Gabor, Prince of Tranfilvania, a 
man in great credit at the Porte, of a very ambitious turn of mind, exceedingly valiant, 
and already poſſeſſed of the greateſt part of Hungary, flies with the utmoſt rapidity to 
new conqueſts, and joins the malecontents. The reader muſt likewiſe know, that the in- 
ſurrection of rhe Provinces in queſtion is not one of thoſe popular tumults, which have 
no conſiderable leader, and are entirely undiſciplined and uncounſelled. Theſe are fo 
many great Provinces, which, after having ſhaken off the yoke, are directed by wiſe and 
experienced directors who hold a correſpondence with all the neighbouring States. They 

are Provinces which beſtow the command of their troops on famous Captains; or rather 
they are Provinces which are very conſiderable by their number and their ſtrength, who 
chooſe, for their King, one of the firſt Princes of the Empire; a Prince who was young, 
brave, ſon-in-law to the King of England, &c, and nephew to Prince Maurice, who had 
the reputation of being a very great ſoldier, and poſſeſſed of a very great power in a 
flouriſhing Commonwealth, which hated the Spaniards. The reader muſt likewiſe figure 
to himſelf, that the Houſe of Auſtria was thought too powerful by ſeveral of the Euro- 
pean Princes; that France, its ancient enemy, was not the only State deſirous of checking 
its farther exaltation, and that the EleQor Palatine had accepted of the kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, with the conſent of the Proteſtant Princes of Germany; whence it might be in- 
ferred, that they would aſſiſt him with all their forces, to oppoſe an enemy whom they 
all dreaded, both for the ſake of their religion, and that of their reſpective kingdoms. | 

In thus ſpecifying the ſeveral things, which Ferdinand had reaſon to fear at his acceſſion 
to the Imperial throne, methinks I have refuted, in the moſt ſolid manner, thoſe who in- 


veigh ſo much againſt the Elector Palatine, Some ſay that he was a hot-headed Prince, 


who accepted of the crown of Bohemia in oppoſition to all the dictates of good ſenſe ; 
others that he was fo weak, as to yield to the teazing of his wife, daughter of the King 
of England, and who, on that account, was prodigiouſly uneaſy not to bear the glorious 
title of Majeſty. I declare that theſe ſeveral critics are ſo many vulgar genius's, who 
think nothing laudable but what has ſucceeded, and who blame all enterprizes that meet 
with ill ſucceſs. Were their knowledge and underſtanding greater, they would know that 
man's prudence is, properly ſpeaking, the mere ſport of the Providence of Heaven, 
which, to hurable, and to convince us that all things are governed by him, very often 


permits the beſt concerted enterprizes to be unſucceſsful, whilſt thoſe which were built on 
the moſt raſh foundation ſhall proſper and flouriſh, 1 8 


I ſhall not mention that of the Elector Palatine as an example; for I will own that it 
muſt be ranked among thoſe, the event of which was doubtful. However, I am of 
opinion, that if all things are duly examined, it will be granted, that this Prince's hopes 
might juſtly be equal to his fears, and conſequently that he did nothing but what a brave 
man might juſtly have attempted, without interfering with the dictates of prudence. So 
that, even though it ſhould be granted, that he was determined by the ambition and 


| haughtineſs of his wife, yet his conduct would be praiſe-worthy, ſince it is certain, when 


a crown is the prize, that if the hopes of ſucceſs are equal to the fears of being unfortu- 
nate, a perſon may engage in an enterprize without being thouglit raſh ; much more if 
ſuch a perſon is ſolicited by a wife, who is perpetually beſeeching him to raiſe her to a 
rank equal to her birth. But words to juſtify ſuch a conduct would all be to no purpoſe, 
ſince it will be impoſſible ever to perſuade mankind, that a Prince, who loſt all his poſſeſ- 


ſions by his accepting of a kingdom, acted wiſely in ſo doing. The perſons here hinted 


at declare, that, in order to be wiſe, it is not enough that men regulate their conduct by 
the appearances of what futurity may bring forth, but likewiſe that they ſhould gueſs, 
among things to come, thoſe which will come to paſs againſt all probability. They are 
fo ridiculous as to imagine, that ſuch men as were ſucceſsful foreſaw all the capriciouſneſs 
of fortune, which occaſioned their ſucceſs; and, on this account, they alſo are ſo weak 
as to imagine, that an unfortunate perſon is very criminal, in not foreſeeing all this 
capriciouſneſs. | 5 | 

The Elector Palatine's ſad ſucceſs was owing to things happening contrary to all pro- 
bability. He might eaſily, will it be objected, have foreſeen, that King James would 
have aſſiſted his ſon-in-law no farther than by ſome offers of mediation, by Letters and 
Ambaſſadors. This is the only ſervice he ever did to his allies ; but I anſwer, that this 
is exaggerating matters, ſince it was not improbable, but that a father would attempt to 
ſwerve from his pacific temper, in favour of his children; and though it even ſhould 
be granted, that the Elector ought to conſider England as a country which had nothing 
to do with the reſt of Europe, and which ſeems never to exert his endeavours to opprels 
the weaker party, were there not other Princes enough from whom he might naturally 


have expected ſuccour ? 


Who could ever have thought, that the Proteſtants of Germany would ever have aban- 
doned the Elector Palatine; they who, under the name of Correſpondents, had engaged 
themſelves, as early as the year 1609, to maintain the Proteſtant religion, and liberty 


in the Empire; they who imagined that the Emperor wanted to deſtroy both? In fine, 
they who beivg conſulted by Frederic, their head, in the Aſſembly of Rottemburg, held 


5 | 


the 
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the 12th of September 1619, anſwered, that it was incumbent on bim to accept the 
crown of Bohemia, not only as a new acquiſition, but likewiſe as a circumſtance neceſſary 
to the public welfare of Germany, and that of their allies, for which reaſon they adviſed 
him to go immediately into Bohemia, Who could have imagined that the French, who, 
at that time, exclaimed ſo much againſt all Princes who were too powerful, and ſolicited 
every power to engage in Leagues againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, would neglect ſo fa: 
vourable an opportunity to check it? Who could have thought that they would have join- 
ed with Ferdinand, in oppoſition to thoſe who wanted to abridge his power? Who could 
have dreamed that Bethlem Gabor, after having been ſo ſucceſsful, gained ſo much repu- 
tation, and been in ſo much credit with the Grand Signior, ſhould conduct himſelf in a 
quite different manner from what might naturally have been expected? It may therefore 
be concluded that Frederic was miſled by a ſeries of events of ſo fingular a nature as the 
moſt exalted wiſdom could never have ſuſpected. Let us not regard thoſe who declare, 
that the vanity of Duke de Bouillon, his uncle, joined to that of the Electreſs, were the 
cauſe of his engaging in an imprudent deſign. It is related that the Duke wrote to his 
friends at Paris, that whilſt the King of France was making Knights in Fontainbleau, he 
was making Kings in Germany. This may be true; but as he was one of the ableſt 
Politicians of his age, it is not probable that he would have adviſed his nephew to accept 
of a crown, had it been prudent in him to refuſe it, Et 
I muſt obſerve, that TI here ſpeak only of human and political prudence ; for I ſhall 
not take upon me to enquire, if Ferdinand was the true King of Bohemia, and whether, 
in purſuance of the ſpirit of the Chriſtian religion, the Palatine ought to have conſented 
to his being elected King by the Eſtates, This is no ways the queſtion. The only affair 
is to know whether if, according to the maxims of ambition vailed by political pru- 
dence, it was proper for him to accept of the crown of Bohemia ; and, after all, me- 
thinks there is no great difference between a Prince who accepts a kingdom, the Monarch 
of which has been depoſed ; and another Prince, who engages in war againſt his neigh- 
bour, to diſpoſſeſs him of his dominions. But notwithſtanding that the Elector Palatine 
had the greateſt reaſon to flatter himſelf with the hopes of being ſucceſsful, he yet was 


extremely unfortunate ; ſo true it is that the prudence of God takes a delight in confound- 
ing our wiſdom. | 


The inſtant advice was brought him, that the Eſtates of Bohemia, Sileſia, Lufatia and 


Moravia had unanimouſly elected him for their Sovereign, the 27th of Auguſt 1619, the 


very day before that Ferdinand was elected Emperor in Frankfort, he aſſembled the Prin- 


ces or Correſpondents in Rottemburg, who, as was before obſerved, adviſed him to take 
poſſeſſion as ſoon as poſlible of the crown of Bohemia. This was an honour to which 
neither the Princeſs, his conſort, nor himſelf, had the leaſt reluctance; ſo that the cere- 


mony of his election was not put off longer than the 4th of November, and of her's the 


7th. The 28th of April following, his eldeſt ſon, who was fix years old, was appointed, 
by the Eſtates of the kingdom, his ſucceſſor, The Imperialiſts were able to preſerve but 


two towns in that country. Let us now ſee in what manner the Emperor extricated him- 


ſelf from all theſe difficulties. 


The chief engine employed by him was religion. He had diſcovered his attachment to 
the Romiſh communion two ways, which are the moſt pleaſing to the common people 


and to the Clergy, viz. by his teſtifying a great devotion for the Virgin Mary, for Saints, 
| Relics, Images, and by his perſecuting the Proteſtants. The firſt thing he did immedi- 


ately upon his acceſſion to the Imperial throne, was to viſit the Church of our Lady of 
Loretto, and there to make a ſolemn vow, that though it ſhould coſt him his life, he 
would extirpate all the ſects from Stiria, Carinthia, and Carniola. He made a like vow, 
upon his being crowned King of Bohemia and Hungary, he making a ſhort pilgrimage 
to our Lady, who is greatly renowned upon the frontiers of Stiria, and there promiſed 
ſolemnly, to God, to purge Bohemia, and the adjacent Provinces, of the poiſon of he- 
reſy. He made a third vow, ſeveral years before his death, relating to Hungary]; he 
promiſing to exert his utmoſt endeavours to make all things ſubject to the Virgin Mary, 


on whom he uſed to beſtow the title of Generali//zmo in the letters and in the orders which 
he uſed to ſend to his Generals. 


This great devotion, as the Roman Catholics called it, or ſuperſtition as it was termed 
by the Proteſtants, was of great ſervice, and likewiſe of great prejudice to him. It was 
productive of very great advantages to him during a very long time, but it was found, 


in the whole, to have been highly prejudicial to the whole Houſe of Auſtria, and that it 
weakened rather than ſtrengthened the Roman Catholic party in Germany, Should any 
_ perſon wonder, after this, that his ſucceſſors ſhould have followed his example, not only 


with reſpect to the extravagant worſhip of the creatures, and the ſpirit of perſecution, but 
| alſo with regard to the blind complacency he diſcovered for the Friers; ſuch perſons, I 


ſay, ought to conſider, (and the wonder will preſently ceaſe) that the Friers have been ſo 


cunning, as to make them believe, that all the ſeries of proſperity with which heaven fa- 


vours the moſt auguſt Houſe of Auſtria, is to reward the zeal they ſhewed for the extir- 
pation of the Proteſtants, and that all the afflictions, with which God viſits it, are owing 
to its not having treated the enemies of the church with due rigour. But there is a manifeſt 


contradiction 
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_ contradiction in this; for if the ſeverity of the Auſtrians is great enough to merit a re- 
ward from God, it is impoſſible that their indulgence ſhould deſerve puniſhment, But a 
King or an Emperor do not conſider things ſo narrowly. ; | | 
52 ontver this be, it is pity that Ferdinand ſhould have been inſpired by ſo ſuperſtitious 
and cruel a zeal ; for it cannot be denied but he was a Prince of great merit, and ought 
to be ranked among the illuſtrious perſonages of his age. If we ought not to credit all 
the applauſes the Jeſuit le Morman, his Confeſſor, beſtowed upon him, neither muſt we 
believe all that the Hiſtorians of the contrary party relate concerning him, We are told 
that Bethlem Gabor ſaid, that it was very dangerous to engage in war with Ferdinand, 
becauſe he was neither dejected by adverſity, nor elevated by proſperity. He ſhewed, 
after the coronation of the Elector Palatine, that he was able to employ himlelf. in other 
things than in offering up vows to the Virgin Mary, he making uſe of the moſt artful 
Politics. : 

As his chief fear was, that the French would fend troops to the new King of Bohemia, 
he ſent to Paris, as his Ambaſſador, Count de Furſtemberg, with orders for him to re- 
preſent, that the only view of the Proteſtants of Germany was, to ruin the Catholic Re- 
ligion ; and therefore it was hoped that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty would raiſe a powerful 
army in favour of the Emperor, who was engaged in ſo holy a quarrel. However, he 
was far from ſetting the matter in this light in the Aſſembly of the Princes called Cor- 
reſpondents. A very famous one was held in Nuremberg, a little after the coronation of 
Frederic, who did not fail to aſſiſt at it. Count Hohenzollern was ſent thither by his 
Imperial Majeſty, and proteſted, in his name, that the thing he always had moſt at heart 
was the public welfare, the peace of religion, of the ſtate, and the preſervation of the 

laws. He afterwards ſpoke of the affairs of Bohemia, and aſſerted, that religion was 
only made a handle for the rebellion, and that the Emperor had no conteſt, nor would 
have any, with the Bohemians, on that account. He concluded with exhorting the Aſ- 
ſembly to find out ſuch methods of accommodation as might reſtore the Empire to its 
former tranquillity, without any way infringing the honour of his Imperial Majeſty, 

This was very artful ; for the common opinion was, that the only view of Ferdinand 

was to deſtroy the Proteſtant Religion, merely to pleaſe the Jeſuits ; and yet, he tells the 

Princes who profeſſed this Religion, that this was no way his deſign ; that Religion had 
no concern in all the tumults of Germany; and that he fully intended to allow the utmoſt 
liberty of conſcience, Theſe ſpecious proteſtations lulled them ſo far aſleep, that they 
abandoned the ill fated King of Bohemia. Sl 

They indeed did not form fo ſtrange a reſolution at once; the anſwer which they made 
to Count de Hohenzollern made it evident to him, that they were not 1mpoſed upon by 
his fine ſpeeches, and that they intended to ſuccour the Elector Palatine z however, they 
did not ſpeak long in this ſtyle. „ e 

The Princes of the Catholic League having aſſembled in Wirtſburg, at the ſame time 
that thoſe of the Evangelical Union met in Nuremberg, debated about raiſing an army, 

which ſhould be commanded by the Duke of Bavaria. This. Aſſembly of Wirtſburg 
was exceedingly numerous. There came to it Ambaſſadors from the Emperor, agents 
from the King of Spain, and deputies from the Duke of Lorrain. Ferdinand's Ambaſ- 
ſadors were far from declaring, that Religion had nothing to do in their meeting; on the 

contrary, they inſiſted ſtrongly on that point, ſo that one of the chief articles propoſed 
to the examination of the Aſſembly was, the preſervation of the Catholic Religion, which 
was menaced, from all quarters, with utter ruin. This conduct was as artful, at leaſt, as 

_ declaring to the Proteſtants, that Religion was no ways concerned in this affair, and that 
it was far from being their deſign to touch upon a matter of ſo delicate a nature; for, as 

| moſt of the members of the Catholic League were Prelates or Abbots, it was attacking 
them by their blind ſide, to perſuade them that the Proteſtants deſigned to extirpate the 

Romiſh Religion. This was intereſting them in the cauſe of Ferdinand, from the moſt 
affecting circumſtances, viz. from the fear of loſing an Empire both temporal and ſpiri- 
tual, which produced them great revenues, and gave them an opportunity of leading a 
moſt delicious life. 2 | JR 

The Correſpondent Princes, alarmed at the mighty force levying by the Catholic League, 
ſent a deputation to the Duke of- Bavaria, declaring their earneſt inclinations of continu- 
ing in peace, and exhibiting to him a long detail of their opinions and demands. He 
anſwered ; they replied ; and he made a rejoinder, Both ſides made complaints, re- 
proaches, juſtifications, proteſtations; and, in general, all that is employed in a paper 
war, which precede or accompany firſt acts of hoſtility. The concluſion was, the Ca- 
tholic League made prodigious armaments, and amuſed, very artfully, the Princes of the 

Evangelical Union, who contented themſelves with ſtanding upon their guard. 

The reader will ſoon be told the effect which Ferdinand's embaſſy produced in the 
Court of France. As to the Ambaſſadors ſent by him to Chriſtiern IV King of Den- 
mark, and to the Duke of Brunſwic, they obtained all that their Sovereign could naturally 
expect, thoſe powers promiſing to obſerve a perfect neutrality. Thoſe who were ſent into 
Italy obtained, from the Pope, conſiderable ſuccours in money; not to mention the troops 
which ſome Princes of Italy furniſhed, and two levies made in Sicily and the kingdom 
of Naples. Ferdinand had fo well perſuaded the world, that his cauſe was that of the 

| | | church, 
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Life of GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


church, that it is ſurprizing the Pope did not publiſh a cruſade againſt the Correſpondents. 
I do not know whether it was the artful management of this Prince, or the ſtupidity 


of the Court of France, which prompted the French to declare ſo warmly in his favour. 


However it be, it is very certain that no court ever acted more imprudently. France and 
the Houſe of Auſtria had long been on ſuch a footing, that neither would pardon the othet 
any thing ; and it was not above ten years that Henry IV was dead, a Prince who was 
upon the point of beginning a war, the deſign of which was greatly to reduce the power 


of the Emperor and the King of Spain. This had been long meditated, and for this the 


neceſſary engines were prepared. The French had alſo long before openly ſuppofted the 
United Provinces, which had ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke. The Spaniards, on the other 


hand, had not been remiſs, and had like to have ruined the French Monarchy during the 


League. In fine, no Prince in Europe imagined he had greater reaſon to curb, if poſſible, 
the power of the Auſtrians, than the Gallic Monarch, and yet he neglected the fineſt op- 
portunity poſſible to weaken them; and not fatisfied with doing them no hurt, he did 
them a moſt important ſervice, ſince to him was chiefly owing the treaty of Ulm, which 
diſarmed the Correſpondent Princes, and ruined the affairs of the Elector Palatine. The 
French are proud of this blunder, which, in politics, was ſuch an error as none but a 
ſchool-boy would have been guilty of; and they declared that France was prompted to it 
for the ſake of Religion. People muſt ſay ſomething to juſtify, if poſſible, their faults, 


and endeavour to make Religion a cloak on thoſe occaſions. But who will be ſo weak as 


to be miſled ? It was on account of the Romiſh Religion that the French would not aſſiſt 


the King of Bohemia, why did they favour the Dutch, and conclude an alliance with the 


King of Sweden ? 


The moſt probable circumſtance is, that the Emperor's Ambaſſador arrived at Paris 
under the reign of a favourite, who had projected the deſtruction of the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion. It cannot well be determined, whether the artful conduct of the Spaniards, who, 
at that time, had a great many creatures, to whom they were very bountiful, at the 
French court, ſuggeſted to Conſtable de Luynes, the thought of attacking the Hugue- 


nots; or whether this thought was prompted by the hopes he conceived that ſhould he 
ſignalize his Miniſtry by an enterprize which muſt neceſſarily give the higheſt pleaſure 


to the Friers, and the dregs of the people, he thereby would efface the remembrance of 


the groveling methods by which he had raiſed himſelf to the favour of his Sovereign. 


However this be, it was he who lighted up the fire of the civil war which made ſuch 
wild havock in France under Lewis XIII. He had already meditated that deſign when 
Ferdinand ſent to deſire ſuccours from the King of France. He had obſerved that the 
Emperor made a religious affair of the conteſt between him and the new King of Bohe- 
mia, and that Duke de Bouiilon' had not deſtroyed this artifice, by writing to Lewis XIII, 
that the Roman Catholics were allowed the utmoſt liberty in the States poſſeſſed by the 
malecontents; and therefore that the Emperor impoſed upon him, when he declared, 
that he was hated on account of his Religion. This made the Conſtable fo eaſy or fo 


ſimple as to believe, that it would not be proper to ſuccour the heretics out of the king- 


dom, at a time that they were perſecuted within. | | 


Some fay, that the reaſon why he endeavoured to diſconicert all the meaſures of the 
Elector Palatine was, upon a promiſe being made him by the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, viz, 


that his brother ſhould be married to the heireſs de Chaulnes, who was at the Infanta's 


court. To what cauſe ſoever it might be owing, it is certain that to him was owing the 
reſolution taken to aſſiſt the cauſe of Ferdinand. This was adding a ſecond error to his 


firſt, it being very injudicious in him to attempt the ruin of the Huguenots. He plainly 


- 


diſcovered, by the treaty of Ulm, that he was utterly ignorant of the principles by which 
the French had directed themſelves during a conſiderable time. 5 
This treaty of Ulm was concluded the third of July 1620, by Duke d' Angouleme, 
Count de Bethune, and Mr. de Chateauneuf, Ambaſſadors Extraordinary from the French 
court. It was there decreed that the Catholic League could undertake, in oppoſition to 
Bohemia and the ſeveral Provinces incorporated with it, whatever they might think pro- 
per 3 and, at the ſame time, that the Evangelical Union ſhould not be allowed to oppoſe 
any of their meaſures. The Princes who compoſed this Union muſt neceſſarily have been 
beſide themſelves, ſince they ſigned a treaty which, doubtleſs, proved the circumſtance 
that contributed chiefly to aggrandize the Emperor. 


Two other circumſtances may be added; firſt the treaty concluded with the Prince of 


471 


Tranſilvania ; and ſecondly, the formidable armies which were raiſed for the Emperor, 


and commanded by the moſt experienced Generals in Europe. With reſpect to that truce, 
the reader is to know, that Archduke Charles, brother to the Emperor Ferdinand, hav- 
ing been diſpoſſeſſed of his Biſhopric of Breſlaw, at the time that the Sileſians threw off 
the yoke, went to the King of Poland, his brother-in-law, who gave him leave to raiſe 
a body of ten thouſand ſoldiers, who proved of great ſervice to the Emperor; for Ho- 
monai, a Hungarian Baron, putting himſelf at their head, entred Upper Hungary, de- 
feated Ragotſki, General of Bethlem Gabor's army, and contributed very much to the 
ten months truce concluded between the Emperor and the Prince of Tranſilvania. Dur- 
ing this truce, Ferdinand's troops, being thus got rid of their cares, exerted themſelves 
to the utmoſt, in order to reduce ſuch Provinces as refuſed to ſubmit to the Emperor. 


And 
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An HISTORICAL DISCOURSE &c 


And as theſe troops were very numerous, and had no other taſk but this, it is no wonder 


they ſhould have completed it; nor ſhould it be ſo much cried up, that Ferdinand's de- 
votion wrought miracles on this occaſion, it being certain that any other perſon, who ſhould 
have been quite unacquainted with the Virgin Mary or St. Ignatius, would have atchieved 
the like exploits, had he met with the like circumſtances. 

Beſides the army of the Catholic League which appeared in Suabia, and conſiſted of 
thirty thouſand men, at the time that the Emperor publiſhed the proclamation againſt 
Frederic; beſides this army, I fay, the command of which the Duke of Bavaria gave 
to Tilly, a very renowned General, the King of Spain ſent the Emperor three thouſand 
horſe, and twenty thouſand foot, beſides the levies which he cauſed to be raiſed in the 


Eſtates of Italy, and in Auſtria, by Count D'Ognate, his Ambaſſador at Vienna. The 


King of Poland ſent. the Emperor four thouſand Coſſacks, and ſeveral Princes of Italy 


ſent him either men or money. The troops which Count de Buquoy commanded in 


1620. 


Hungary, drew near to the provinces of the rebels, the inſtant a truce was concluded 


with Bethlem Gabor, attacked the Bohemians with great vigour on the frontiers of Lower 


Auſtria, and defeated them on ſeveral occaſions. At the ſame time Homonai entred Mo- 
ravia and Sileſia, where he made great havock, and Count de Dampierre purſued Count 
de la Tour's troops as far as Bohemia. | 


As this was the ſtate of affairs, at the time that the Princes of the Evangelical Union 
promiſed, by the treaty of Ulm, to let the Catholic League undertake whatever they might 
think proper in favour of Ferdinand againſt the Elector Palatine, it was morally impoſſible 
for the Emperor not to ruin this ill fated King of Bohemia. And it muſt not be forgot 
that the King of Spain ſent the Marquis of Spinola, at the head of twenty five or thirty 
thouſand men, into the Palatinate, where, ſpite of the reſiſtance made by the Correſpondent 


Princes, he ſeized upon a great number of ſtrong holds. Nor muſt it be omitted that the 


Duke of Saxony, though a Proteſtant, undertook to execute the Imperial proclamation 
againſt Bohemia, and invaded Lufatia at the ſame time that the Duke of Bavaria marched 
againſt Frederic. = | 


This Duke, conſidering the unhappy ſtate of Frederic's affairs, could ſcarcely doubt 
but he muſt be ruined. Nevertheleſs, being a Prince of great abilities, he judged that it 
would be proper to make all the diſpatch poſſible, for fear leſt ſome unforeſeen occaſion 


ſhould loſe him the opportunity. As ſoon therefore as the treaty of Ulm was ſigned, his 
army advanced into Auſtria, and made ſuch wild havock throughout the whole country, 
butchering the peaſants, and ſetting fire to the houſes ; that the ſtrong cities being inti- 


midated, and being loſt to all hopes, returned to their allegiance, and ſubmitted to all 
ſuch terms as the victor thought proper to preſcribe. Afterwards the Duke of Bavaria 


having joined Buquoy, they reſolved to carry the war into the center of Bohemia, and 
to march directly to Prague, as Ferdinand, relying on the promiſes of the Prince of 


| Tranfilvania, whoſe truce with the Emperor was upon the point of being expired, would 


not reſign his crown. They accordingly entred it? * . 


N. B. Bayle, to the great regret of the lovers of Hiſtory, never finiſhed 
this piece. „%%%ͤͤö ;᷑ ]! 


REFLECTIONS 


(1) It accordingly 
was placed at the 


edition of the 

Critical Dictiona- 
; and they are 
the four Illuſtra- 
tions prefixed to 
theſe Reflections. 


REFLECTIONS 


ON A 


PAMPHLE T 


The Judgment of the Public, and particularly of Abbe Renaudot, 
on Mr. Bayle's Critical Dictionary. 


Y chief deſign on the preſent occaſion is to inform the public, that I am pre- 
paring a defence, which, in the minds of all unprejudiced readers, will de- 
monſtrate the injuſtice of thoſe who cenſure me. But as that defence does not 
deſerve the fate of theſe looſe ſheets, which generally do not outlive the 


week, I ſhall reſerve it, in order to be prefixed or annexed to a book in folio (1). For 
end of the ſecond the ſame reaſon J refer thither all the moſt conſiderable things, which may be ſaid againſt 


the pamphlet juſt publiſhed. I ſhall here confine my ſelf to a few obſervations drawn up 


in a haſty, negligent manner. That writer muſt be vaſtly laviſh, who ſhould attempt 


to be witty in a pamphlet of only ſeven or eight pages, and aim at beautiful diction. 
I. The title of this libel is very improper. It ought to be only thus, The Judgment 


of Abbe Renaudot, with a Commentary by the 3 all the reſt of the judges being ſo 
many phantoms; they are inviſible beings, whoſe colour, whether black or white, we 


know not, for which reaſon their teſtimony is of equal value with a cypher. I except the 
agent of the States on this occaſion ; but I beg the reader to take notice of what I ſhall 


ſoon ſay, on the ſubject in hand, of Tertullian. 


IT. What an odd kind of proceeding is this] to make the judgment of the public to 


conſiſt in ſuch pieces. I could produce others of a much ſtronger kind in my favour, 


did not modeſty forbid it. Farther, how many letters might I publiſh, in which my ad- 


verſary is repreſented both as an indifferent writer and a bad man! But heaven forbid I 
ſhould make the ſame uſe as he does of thoſe particulars, which perſons write one to another 
in confidence. The heathens themſelves have deteſted ſuch a practice. What ſort of 
people have we here ? One writes things, which, he pretends, he heard from a Biſhop, 
and the other gets them printed, and neither of them aſks his leave for that purpoſe. They 


alſo name him without his permiſſion. Is not this the extremity of boldneſs? Is not this 


acting more tyrannically in converſation than Phalaris did over the people? 

III. The author of this pretended Judgment of the Public has not ſhewed much pru- 
dence, in the diſtinction or choice he has made. He ſuppreſſed the names of all his evi- 
dences, that excepted which he ought to have the moſt induſtriouſly concealed ; a name 


edious to, and deſpiſed in all countries which are at war with France, I will not take 


advantage of the prejudice, which the public bears to him. I will not confider him with 


| reſpect to his Gazette, the writing of which has made him be looked upon, as a man ac- 


cuſtomed to give a malicious turn to falſities. It is my intention to conſider him on his 


bright ſide. Abbe Renaudot has the reputation of being a very learned man, and of ſo 


extremely delicate a taſte that nothing pleaſes him. Nothing conſequently can be inferred 
from his contempt, this being an equivocal proof, I likewiſe have been informed that 
he is a very devout man. Hence we are not to wonder that he ſhould conſider many 
particulars as written with too great licentiouſneſs, which, in the main, do not exceed 
the liberty which a man of probity may take, in imitation of a vaſt number of authors 
of the greateſt eminence. Can a ſevere moraliſt, Tertullian for inſtance, find any thing, 


in a Gentleman's houſe, that is far enough removed from luxury? It is to no purpoſe, that 


times throws out a joke or two; this is ſufficient for him to pronounce her damnation. It 


the whole town is delighted with the order and regularity which prevails. in it. The 
miſtreſs of the houſe goes only now and then to plays and balls ; ſhe plays at cards only 
on certain occaſions ; ſhe is applauded for the decent modeſty of her dreſs, as well as of 
her words. But notwithſtanding this, Tertullian cries aloud that ſhe is immodeſt : ſhe 
does not hide her neck nor her arms enough ; ſhe wears ribbons, ſhe dances, and ſome- 
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REFLECTIONS on the 


is not, according to the taſte of ſuch a critic, that we are to judge whether the Com- 
mentary wrote by a Layman, on the hiſtory of particular perſons, is ſometimes wrote in 
too luxurious a dfeſs 3 for by following ſuch a taſte, though conformable to the rigorous 
rules of the Goſpel, we ſhould be obliged to ſuppreſs all romances, and a vaſt number 
of writings of another kind, to which the laws give a ſanction; in a word, no books 
ought, in this caſe, to be wrote but books of devotion. It will be ſaid, that even ſome 
perſons, who are far from boaſting a purity in their conduct, think that ſome ſtrokes in 
my Dictionary are a little too wanton. But I am certain that theſe perſons will have no 
- farther ſcruples, after they ſhall have read the apology I am preparing on that head, I 
ſhould prepare another on what Abbe Renaudot calls Impzeties ; but as I do not know 
what ate the grounds of this accuſation, I ſhall wait till 1 am told what it is they conſiſt 
in. I have declared on all occaſions, and I declare it here publicly, that if there are any 
heterodox tenets in my work, I ſhall be the firſt to deteſt them, and that I will expunge 
them in the ſecond edition, when once they are pointed out to me. With regard to the 
article DAVID, the Abbe is very much in the wrong to ſay, that I do not ſhew any vene- 
ration, therein, for the Scriptures, ſince the illuſtration I had joined to it, is expreſſive of 
the moſt awful ſubmiſſion with regard to that divine work, for the truth of which I ap- 
peal to all my readers. To this I add, that I intend to reviſe and alter the whole article 
in ſuch a manner, as to take away all pretence for any future cenſures of my adverſaries. 
After all, will any one preſume to ſay, that there is any compariſon in the licentiouſneſs 
found in my Dictionary, and that with which Montagne's Eſſays are interſperſed, either 
with regard to Scepticiſm or Smut ? But was not Montagne permitted, undiſturbed, ro 
publiſh a great many editions of his Eſſays? Have they not paſſed thro' a great variety of | 
editions? Was it not dedicated to the great Cardinal Richelieu? Are they not allowed a place 
in all Libraries? What an injuſtice would it be, to refuſe me the ſame liberty in Holland, 
which Montagne was allowed in Francs! | 
TV. If ever I refute Abbe Renaudot's judgment, I ſhall not begin it, till after he ſhall 
have acknowledged it to be his own in the dreſs in which it now appears, it containing 
ſo many blunders, falſities, and impertinencies, that I am of opinion it differs from the 
original. Some ſpurious pieces may poſſibly have been foiſted into it, at different times, 
by the various copyiſts through whoſe hands it paſſed. He had prejudiced a vaſt many 
people againſt my work; but after ſome perſons of learning and abilities had read it, the 
prejudices ſoon vaniſhed. This the Abbe knew very well; he obſerving in a letter, haz 
I ought to be ſatisfied with the approbation of ſo great a number of perſons ; and indeed I 
am ſo. People were ſurprized to find ſo many uſeleſs particulars in the report made by 
him. The only queſtion was to know, whether my work contained any particulars, that 
could give offence to the Churches of Rome or France. He was not aſked whether I 
had read good authors, or whether I compare the ancients or moderns, If ſeveral of my 
readers have contradicted his aſſertion, with reſpect to my being ignorant, I diſapprove 
of the favour they ſhewed me on that occaſion, he not having ſaid enough on that head; 
and if he is deſirous of drawing my picture in that reſpect, I my ſelf will furniſh him 
with a great many materials. However, he will give me leave to obſerve, that he did 


not make a good choice in the proofs he offers of my incapacity 3 for inſtance, when he 


(2) See citation 
(38) of the article 
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objects to me the tranſlating the word Librarii by that of Bookſellers, he cenſures me very 
unjuſtly, ſince 1 informed my readers, in a marginal note, that by Bockſellers we are lo 
underſtand the copyiſts and bookbinders, agreeably to the manner of ordering books at that 
time (2). I conſequently underſtood this word in its right ſenſe. I do not aſcribe to him 
the impertinent marginal note put in this part of the report made by him, by the editor 
who publiſhed it here. The editor ought to anſwer for it. 
V. He did not ſhew much judgment on that occaſion, becauſe he thereby gives a de- 
monſtrative proof of the falſity of the accuſations he ſo loudly urged againſt me, of my 
holding a correſpondence with the French Court: chimeras, which no man but himſelf 
could have hatched, and for which he would have made an atonement to the public, at 
the concluſion of a piece he has publiſhed, and in which my innocence is ſo fully cleared, 
was he, if it was poſſible for him, to act the part of an honeſt man, But he is totally 
filent on this head, and has applied his whole endeavours to diffuſe the rankeſt venom on 
thoſe particulars I obſerved, in favour of the Proteſtants againſt the Roman Catholics. This 
man muſt ſurely have little regard for the edification of his neighbour, ſince he deprives 
the Proteſtants of that which is allowed them in Abbe Renaudot's judgment, and ſince, in 
order to deprive himſelf of it, he copies himſelf twenty times over; repeating calumnies 
ſo often detected, and which he never maintained except by heaping up one falſity upon 
ef as is manifeſt from the long catalogue which have been pointed out to him 

Priel. 1 | oe 
VI. I ſhall not take much notice of his reflections. In theſe he only gives a looſe to 
grief and anger; they are only ſo many random judgments, the falſity of which will be 
diſcovered by all intelligent readers; or calumnies which have been refuted an hundred 
times; or new falſities, not worthy of being refuted, or which will be refuted on a pro- 
per occaſion. Upon the whole, it will appear, after he had declaimed ſo long, that the 
three examples he produces confound him. He inſtances a compariſon on Eve's fall, a 
paſſage of St. Paul applied to the Abelians, and a phraſe on Abelard's deſign, The e 
example 


(3) The article 
QUELLENEC. 


to beſtow on them the charitable advice following. 


and Tetberga, he may publiſh extracts 
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example is an objection which I propoſed-to the Socinians, wherein I expreſſed my ſelf 
with that caution which the ſubject required; or an objection which I ſuppoſe the Mani- 
chees make to the Jeſuits. The ſecond is not any way profane, and there is not the leaſt 
obſcenity in the third, This I ſubmit to the judgment of all learned and impartial readers, 
and even deſire them to pronounce ſentence without hearing me. This is commonly the 
fate of declaimers. Whilſt they only make general complaints, they win over perſons in 
a fallacious way, but aſk them any particular paſſage, and it will then appear that they 
miſapprehended the matter; that they miſtook, for my opinions, the conſequences re- 
ſulting from the hereſies I combat, and made mountains of molehills. This obliges me 


g. Gentlemen, I tell you without the 
leaſt anger, never ſpeak about my Dictionary to people who have it not, for ſhould 


<< tartar. This happens daily to one or other of you. You did not play cunningly 
& imagined they would meet, in every page, the ſhocking ideas of the Parnaſſe Satyrique, 
« whereas nothing was found but ſome pleaſant expreſſions that are every day in the 
mouths of very honeſt people, which might be very ſafely ſpoke in a company who 


are taking a pleaſant walk, or at table with one's friends. Leave your hyperboles, 


cc 
0 
cc 


c ſented by it. Such a way of annoying others will not recoil upon your ſelves.” 


VII. To the three inſtances alledged by him I may add what he ſays againſt the article, 
in which I quote ſome paſſages from a book of Tagereau (3). He could not poſſibly 
have hit upon a worſe ſubject to ground his objections upon; for I will ſhew, on a proper 
occaſion, that I was fully authorized to infert in my work all the particulars I related 
with regard to the amorous congreſs. I am allowed to ſay, in quality of an Hiſtorian, 
that a ſuit was commenced againit Quellenec for impotency, and that it was his mother- 
in-law, not his wife, who took out the ſuit. I indeed was obliged to make this remark 
in favour of a heroine of our party. It was incumbent on me, as a faithful Hiſtorian, 
to criticize thoſe, who ſully the reputation of the Lady in queſtion, by ſuppoſing that ſhe 
occaſioned the commencing of a law-ſuit at ſo tender an age. This ſhews that I do not 
think it reputable for a woman to engage in ſuch ſuits, Every author has a right to give 
reaſons for the opinions he entertains. 


allowed, nay it was incumbent on me, to give proofs with regard to the opinion advanced 


by me, and conſequently relate what Tagereau publiſhed in oppoſition to the practice of 
that time. We would fain appear wiſer than our forefathers, but are leſs ſo. The Ad- 


vocate of Parliament in queſtion obtained, without the leaſt difficulty, a privilege for 
publiſhing a book, in which he ſet forth all the obſcenities of the amorous congreſs ; and 


ſhall a great clamour be raiſed, in Holland, againſt an author, who copies ſome paſſages 


from that work ? Is not this ſhewin 
wrong head, or a bad heart? 


VIII. But here it will be anſwered, the only reaſon why our advocate publiſhed fo 
many particulars, was, in the view of obliging the judges to pur a ſtop to a cuſtom, which 
was inconſiſtent with modeſty, and ſubject to iniquitous proceedings. And do not I my 
ſelf declare, with the utmoſt indignation, that this was an infamous cuſtom, as it weak- 


g ſuch a reſpect to perſons as reſults either from a 


ened the very foundation of baſhfulneſs, the ſtrongeſt ſupport of chaſtity ? Could any 


perſon declare more warmly for the cauſe of virtue than I did on that occaſion ? | 
Farther, had I not a right, as an Hiſtorian, to give a relation of a practice, that con- 

tinued a long ſeries of years in the juriſdiction of the Parliament of Paris, and which is 

not yet laid aſide any where? The procedures in all cauſes, both civil and criminal, ought 


doubtleſs to be confidered as one branch of hiſtorical facts, and if there are any curious 


particulars in ſuch procedures, they are carefully enquired into by many travellers and 
other writers. How delighted would ſuch an one as Pietro della Valle have been to meet, 
in Perſia, with ſome book, which would have informed him, equally well, of a cuſtom 
as odd and uncommon as that of Tagereau, in relating the ceremonial of the amorous 


congreſs ? I would aſk whether the enquiries of juries and matrons, in certain cauſes, 


ought to be thrown aſide by perſons, who attempt an accurate compilation of the uſages and 
cuſtoms of a certain country ? Furetiere, who did not write an hiſtorical and critical 
Dictionary, but only a grammatical one, made uſe of theſe verbal proceſſes or enquiries 3 
and what man ever cenſured him on that account ? ; | 

IX. Before I leave this ſubje&, I muſt inform our bawlers, tranſcribers, and diſpoſers 
of the extracts of letters, that Mr. Menjot, with whom they poſſibly might be perfectly 
well acquainted, and who was a very worthy man, introduced a great number of leud 
particulars in his diſſertation on the Furor Uterinus, and on barrenneſs. It would be ridi- 
culous in any perſon to cenſure him on that account, ſince he, as a Phyſician, had a right 
to do it; his ſubject naturally required or allowed it. Now I muſt inform them that a 


compiler, who writes a ſeries of particulars with a commentary on them, has all the rights 
and privileges which a Phyſician and a Lawyer &c. enjoy, as occaſion may require, and 
that he may make uſe of their verbal proceſſes or enquiries on the ſpot, and the ſeveral 

If he gives an account of the divorce of Lotharius 
from Hincmar Archbiſhop of Rheims, who 
| | tranſmitted 


technical tetins employed by them. 


4 


they ſend for it, in order to oblige you to prove your aſſertions, you would catch | 


enough; you were blinded by paſſion, You exaggerated ſo very much, that people 


and ſpeak in ſuch a manner that the idea you give may be fainter than the thing repre- 


Thus, as the commentator of my own text, I was 
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REFLECTIONS on the 


tranſmitted to writing the obſcene particulars, which were proved during the courſe of the 
trial, A man ſhould never paſs a judgment with regard to a writer, who acts in the 
double capacity of an Hiſtorian and a Commentator, till after he has been well inſtructed 
in the laws of hiſtory, and the privileges allowed Commentators, Had the critics in 
queſtion read Andrew T iraquellus's Commentary on the Laws of Marriage, they would 
have found a much more ample collection of obſcenities. Nevertheleſs he was a Coun- 
ſellor in the Parliament of Paris, and one of the moſt illuſtrious men of the laſt Century, 
both for learning and virtue. | 

X. I deſire it may be particularly obſerved, that it becomes no man leſs than my ad- 
verſary to exclaim againſt me; a man, who, in a ſermon of almoſt two hours length, 
cenſured the conduct of the Patriarch Jacob; he, whom a ſynod cenſured, for taking 
too great a freedom with the dignity of the Prophets z he, trom whoſe books a catalogue 
of prophane propoſitions being extracted, were tranſmitted to a ſynod ; he, who had in- 
troduced ſo many obſcene particulars in his anſwer to Maimbourg, that he was forced to 
ſuppreſs part of them, in compliance with the remonſtrance of two Magiſtrates ; he, 
who, in a very ſevere criticiſm of a book written by Abbe Dangeau, made uſe of very li- 
centious phraſes 3 he, who purchaſed for ready money a piece filled with the moſt ſhock- 
ing obſcenities, and taken from a Regiſter Office where it had lain many years; all 
which obſcenities he introduced in a caſe drawn up by him ; he, whoſe myſtical divinity 
pollutes the moſt hardned mind; to conclude, he, who rejecting the way of authority, 
confeſſes that that of enquiry is impracticable. He conſequently accuſes, of Atheiſm, 
through another's ſides, his own doctrine. 5 

XI. No romance was ever more fabulous than what he relates concerning the hopes, 
which he pretends J founded on my Dictionary. He ſays a falſity, in aſſerting that my 
friends cried it up, before publication, in the moſt oſtentatious manner, an error which 
they have too much judgment ever to be guilty of. With regard to my ſelf, ſo far from 
being flattered with the hopes of reaping any benefit by it, I have ſaid, and wrote 
an hundred times to thoſe who ſpoke to me about it, that it was a mere rhapſody, that 
there would be a great deal of traſh in it ; and that the public would be greatly deceived, 


if they expected any thing from it but a work compiled irregularly ; that I could not 


bear to put a reſtraint upon my ſelf ; and that being abfolutely indifferent as to praiſe, 
the fear of being animadverted upon would not prevent my running full ſpeed over hills 
and dales, as fancy might direct; that being an author of no conſequence, who is far 
from aſſuming the airs of a dogmatiſer, I gave a looſe to my thoughts, and let them 
rove at random, firmly perſuaded that no one perſon would read them but merely for 


amuſement fake; 1 mean, that they would ſerve only to unbend the mind, after the 


reading of a vaſt number of ſerious, uſeful, and curious particulars, the collecting of 
which required my utmoſt patience, and even no ways expecting that the following maxim 
would be liſtned to in my favour, e bo 


Ubi plura nitent in carmine non ego paucis, 
Offendar maculis. | | 
OY The ſenſe is, Ea 
„Where many beauties ſhine throughout a work, 
«© If a few ſpots appear, Il] not regard 'em.“ 


The ſucceſs ſurpaſſed my hopes. A great number of critical readers have followed that 


Latin maxim. I did not begin to imagine that this work was not ſo contemptible as I 


had figured to my ſelf, till I perceived the mighty endeavours uſed to ruin its reputation; 
and the uncommon pains, which the partizans of a certain cabal, equally formidable for 


its numbers and its credit, took in the letters they wrote to one another about it; and to 


copy the extracts of letters, which were handed about among all the fraternity, and among 
all forts of people. 8 | WET OREVT 4.2: 5 e 
XII. As to the employ ments, which he declares I flattered my ſelf with the hopes of 
obtaining, in the Republic of Letters, by means of my work, he is as much miſtaken as 
when he aſſerted that Mr. Arnauld had wrote certain things, in order to recover his be- 
nefices. He received ſuch a mortification at that time, as ought to have put him more 
upon his guard. Had he read my preface, he would have ſeen what idea I have of poſts 
and preferments. He may make himſelf e eaſy on that head: I never would ac- 
cept of any employment, nor ever will. My inclination in that reſpect has been ſounded 
a variety of ways, and from different quarters, whilſt my work was in the preſs, and 
thoſe who made me theſe offers found me always averſe to accepting of them; I being 
determined not to be dependent on any perſon, nor deprive my elf of the liberty to have 
my whole time at my entire diſpoſal. I did not know, except by the extracts he publiſhed, 
that it was ſaid that a Miniſter had attempted ſomething of that kind, at Amſterdam, 
in my favour. I fancy this is not true; and howſoever it be, it was what I never dreamt 

of, and ſhould have refuſed. | 
XIII. I now come to the main article, to'the favourite, the darling article of our critic, 
that which chiefly induced him to take up the pen. One would imagine that this was 
the principal motive he had in view ; I mean that paſſage in which, with an air of bo 
| umph, 


4 f 


pretended judgment of the PUBLIC. 


umph, he boaſts his having reduced me to the neceſſity. of getting my livelihood by. a 
bookſeller. It would be impoſlible for any thing to exhibit his pride in ſtronger colours 
than this; his ambition is remarkably refined in this particular, that it prompts him to 


wiſh, above all things, the laſt part of Sylla's epitaph. A little after he diſcovers the 


utmoſt joy, in imagining that J am haſtning io my ruin, This is vaſtly ingenious ; it 
would be very unjuſt to accuſe him of counterfeiting the man of honour, and the good 


ſtor, for ſurely no man was ever leſs dextrous in concealing his foible. But what are 


— of the penſions I uſed to receive from the Court of France? are they ſtopped ? 
And ſuppoſing they were, would it be poſſible for a man, who had lived the philoſophical 
life I have done, to ſwallow up that fund? How ! no reſerve made for the time to come: 


Is my whole dependance now on what a bookſeller may think fit to give me? that is ſad 


indeed. I really did not know before, that my income was ſo well or ill computed. 
Many divertingy aings might be ſaid both of him and his bookſellers ; but it were pity 
they ſhould be taken notice of in a piece, which, as well as his, will be ſoon thrown among 
the refuſe and waſte paper of libraries. Such is the fate of pamphlets. 1 
XIV. He boaſts his having done me more prejudice than any man living, by dif- 
covering me to the whole world. He indeed is a very fit man to hurt another by his ac- 
cuſations, I refer him to the Synodical Aſſembly of the Brill, who pronounced, as or- 
thodox, that very Mr. Saurin, againſt whom he had wrote two volumes ſtuffed with defa- 
mation, very near as black as that which he publiſhed againſt me. He was firmly per- 
ſuaded that he ſhould get him depoſed, and had long caballed for that purpoſe, but had 
the confuſion to ſee the Gentleman in queſtion acquitted, Any other man, who had been 
put to ſo much ſhame as this, would have gone and hid himſelf in a hermitage during 
the remainder of his days; but as to him, he declared publicly that he perſiſted in his 
opinion in ſpite of the decree of the Synod, and he now boaſts his having been the accuſer, 
What ſtreſs can be laid on his judgment? It would be very ſilly in any man to be diſturbed 
at his ſlander s. | | 
XV. The pleaſure of boaſting that he had done me a prejudice, was ſo much the 
more agreeable to him, as he had flattered himſelf with the hopes of reaping great ad- 
vantages by his boaſtings, he imagining that what I wrote againſt him in my Dictionary 
would not do him the leaſt injury, provided the public knew that it was dictated by 
a deſire of vengeance. I ſhall make two remarks on his artifice ; he is miſtaken both in 
his ſuppoſition, and in the inference he draws from it. ” . 
I was always perſuaded, and am ſtill ſo, that he was only the remote cauſe with regard 
to the ſuppreſſion of my employment. He took infinite pains for that purpoſe during 
two or three years. However, had not ſome perſons of his cloth, and of another lan- 
guage, whoſe enmity he had formerly diſcovered to me, been active upon this occaſion, 
he would have taken pains to no purpoſe. However this be, the ſuppreſſion of my place 
gave me fo little pain, that I never harboured the leaſt reſentment againſt any perſon on 
that account. I bleſs the day and hour when this happened, and ſhall eternally regret the 
time I loſt in ſuch employments. It will be ſcarce poſſible for him to believe this, from 
a conſciouſneſs that he would bear a mortal hatred to any perſons, who ſhould offer to take 
only much leſs than half his penſion, though ſuch perſons ſhould leave him, for inſtance, 


his falary as a Preacher, and only retrench that annexed to his Profeſſorſhip, which he 


has enjoyed about ſixteen years, though he has not read more than about twenty Lectures 
in Latin, and a few more than that number in French. Upon carefully examining his 


own mind, he cannot think it poſſible for any man to bear chearfully the entire loſs of his 
penſion. However, I muſt entreat him not to Jadge of me from himſelf, I am an old 


faſhioned fellow, vir antiqui morisz and not, like him, a man in vogue. I do not value 


this loſs of a ſtraw. It would therefore be doing me juſtice to believe, that it was not re- 


ſentment, which prompted me to write to him, However, if he refuſes to believe my 
words, I intreat him to give credit to my actions. Have I not ſpared his name on a 
thouſand occaſions? and if his friends ſhould declare that 1 hinted at him, in ſpeaking of 
certain irregularities, and drawing the picture of ſome inquiſitors, ſuch as they were 
repreſented to me in books, ought he not to aſcribe it to the misfortune he has of reſem- 
bling them, and to the ſagacity of his friends in diſcovering the reſemblance ? Have I 
not even forbore to hint at him, in an hundred places, where he would have naturally 
come in, as an intelligent reader may ſee very plainly ? Have I not applauded his apology 
of Beza? Did the world know how tender I was with regard to his many falſe quotati- 
ons and ſophiſms, they would be ſurprized at my moderation. Have I not ſtood up for 


him, on ſome occaſions, in which I imagined he had been wronged ? I own there were 


very few of theſe, but that was not my fault. Why does he not behave in ſuch a 


manner, that it would be unjuſt to ſpeak ill of him? He has oppoſed every one, and 


every one has oppoſed him. All Kinds of abuſe, complaints and reproaches have been 
levelled againſt him, and yet I have ſcarce found one occaſion to Ba thoſe who cen- 
ſured him. I have applied ſomewhere to him the following ſaying of an Emperor, lau- 
rum toties non ferire difficile eſt : but I muſt now turn the tables, and ſay, taurum toties 
ferire difficile eſt. It is very ſtrange, that as ſo many perſons ſhould have emptied their 
quivers in ſhooting againſt him, ſcarce any one of their arrows ſhould have miſcarried. 


I ſhould. 
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REFLECTIONS on the 


T ſhould have been extremely glad to find any falſities in his cenſurers; and ſhould have 
taken notice of them, not only as being particulars which came within my province, or 
ſuited the caſt of my work, but alſo in the view of doing honour to my ſelf. The higheſt 
pitch of glory to which an Hiſtorian: can attain, is to do juftice to his greateſt enemies. 
Tho is true heroiſm ; and Thueydides immortalized himſelf much more by this means 
than by all the reſt of his hiſtory, If therefore neither reaſon, nor the [goſpel precepts, 


had prompted me to take this courſe, the public ought, at leaſt, to believe, that ſelf 


love would have induced me to it. I only deſire the friends of my adverſary to put me 
to the trial, If theſe furniſh me with convincing proofs that his accuſers have charged 
him falſely, I promiſe to make uſe of their memoirs. But, laſtly, ſome perſons may 
ſay, he is mentioned too often in your Dictionary. To this I anſwer, not oftner than 
Varillas, nor near ſo often as Moreri, two authors with whom I never had- the leaſt 
quarrel, The reaſon why I ſpeak oftner of him than of many others , becauſe I know 
him better. He is highly pleaſed that I introduced him in my Di&ionary ; and I, on 
the other hand, am overjoyed that he is ſo. Would it be poſſible for me to give a 
ſtronger inſtance of my good nature? So much againſt his ſuppoſition ; I now proceed 
to the conſequence he draws from it. 0 | | 

XVI. I begin with denying it; for though it was true, that a deſign of taking revenge 
had induced me to write the remarks which concern him, yet this would be of no ſervice 
to him, ſince I always bring proofs of what I aſſert. It is certain that neither of us can 
be admitted as evidence againſt the other, in any affair whatever; we ought neither to 
judge nor give our votes; neither of us ought to be credited, when we ſpeak one againſt 
the other, but when we bring ſolid proofs of our aſſertions. But whatſoever may be the 
motive, which prompts us to ſearch for proofs, and to employ them, they are ſtill of the 
ſame intrinſic value. This is as clear as the ſun, and therefore I entreat my readers to give 
due attention to it. SI. vi wb E e 

XVII. By this his laſt piece will be fully refuted. He there rails at me in the moſt 
cruel manner; and at the ſame time produces no other evidence but his own, if we ex- 
cept the judgment of Abbẽ Renaudot, and the agent's letter. He produces anonymous 
letters, all which are built on no other authority but his. This is juſt as if he ſhould ſay 
to the public, I aſſert all theſe particulars, and therefore you ought to believe them. But 


does not he know, that his evidence is no ways valid in any affair relating to me? With 


what face then could he abuſe people's patience in the manner he has done? Though he 
were to declare a thouſand. times that he had read my Dictionary, and found impious and 
obſcene particulars in it, all theſe words would be to no purpoſe ; for, once again, he 


cannot be admitted as an evidence againſt me; he is exceptionable both naturally and 


peremptorily, He can be admitted no farther than to copy paſſages, and to prove that 
they ought to be condemned. If he has no proofs to produce, he ought to be filent, 
Much more ought we to refuſe to hear his reflections, ſince he owns that he has neither 
ſeen nor read the Critical Dictionary, and does not name the perſons who ſpoke to him 
about it. I no ways doubt, but as he is the firſt, who ever impoſed ſo boldly on the public, 
he alſo will be the laſt; for it is not any ways probable that ſuch monſtrous things as 
theſe will ever find imitators, =, NO 

XVIII. We have no reaſon to believe that his news-mongers are very accurate in their 
relations, ſince they fay that I have epitomized Rabelais. I am miſtaken if I have quoted 
him above once; but had I cited him often, I ſhould only have imitated ſome famous 


authors in this particular. I have no great reliſh for that work; however I know, and 


my adverſary knows it likewife, that many perſons of probity and honour have read it 


ſeveral times; that they know all the valuable paſſages in it; and that they take a pleaſure 


in repeating them in pleaſant converſations among their friends, Were the perſons in 
queſtion to compile books, we may be aſſured that Rabelais would very frequently have 
a place in them. | OY ho ww Ap vs Worm» Of. RE 
XIX. I could write a very curious Diſſertation on the Extracts of the Nouvelles de la 
Republique des Leltres, which are here objected to me. Poſſibly I may do ſomething of 
that kind ſome time hence. This will give me an opportunity of clearing my ſelf to thoſe 
perſons who blame me, as having beſtowed too many encomiums on the writers menti- 
oned by me in theſe Nouvelles. A long lift of authors might be given, who, after hav- 
ing beſtowed the higheſt aper on perſons, have ſaid the moſt diſadvantageous 
things of them. The perſon who attacks me on that occaſion would be one of thoſe authors. 
He highly applauded Father Simon, and afterwards abuſed him. He ſometimes was 


very laviſh of his applauſes upon me, and even, a little before our quarrel, in one of his 


Calles againſt Mr. de la Conſeillere. But I have ſomething ſtronger to alledge than exam- 


ples z for it is now above twelve years ſince I made a public confeſſion of a fault, which 
1 am not yet quite cured of, I thereby ſhall keep clear of the dilemma, which he endea- 
vours to throw me into. This will not be a new invention of mine, calculated merely to 
ſerve a turn, it being extracted from a work publiſhed by me at a time, in which I did not 

foreſee that it would ever be of uſe to me, | e | 
I obſerved, in page 575 of the new Letters againſt Maimbourg, that ſeveral books, 
which were defpifed by perſons of learning, appeared to me valuable ones. This want 
of penetration was excuſable in me, for though I was not very young, as to years, I yet 
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was ſo with regard to literature. It was late before I began to apply my ſelf to ſtudy; I 
had very few or no Preceptors; I had never followed any method, nor ever conſulted ei- 
ther the living or the dead on that ſubject. All theſe particulars, with other obſtacles, 
made me a mere novice as to ſtudy; be this as it will, I eaſily ſuffered my ſelf to be im- 
poſed upon by authors, I can even, at this day, make the ſame confeſſion with Mr. Ar- 
nauld, quoted in page 577 of the Letters in queſtion. Moſt books appear to me good 
ones, when I read them only for reading fake ; to diſcover their faults I muſt apply my 
ſelf. profeſſegly to ſearch them. - But I never did this, whilſt I employed: my ſelf in writing 
the Nouvelles de la Republique des Letires, I did not pretend to be a critic, but fer out 
upon the foot of civility ; by which means I obſerved ſuch things only as could give a 
merit to them, for as to their imperfections they all eſcaped me. Conſequently when I 
made a civil mention of ham A | 
worſt, the laws of civility cleared me from the imputation of flattery that merited cenſure. 
It is infamous to flatter authors, as many paraſites have done, or from any other motives 
of ſelf intereſt ; but when an author acts from as diſintereſted motives as I do, the moſt 
he can be charged with is, the being a little too complaiſant; but ſhall this be objected to 
me as a crime? OS | ; | . 
Buch being the caſt of my mind, it was impoſſible for me not to be enſnared by the 
writings of my adverfary. His deciſive manner, his ſprightly ſtyle, his gay, ſhining, 
and faithful imagination; all theſe could not but faſcinate my mental eye. The dangerous 


illuſions of friendſhip added ſtrength to the faſcination, by which means 1 was worked 


up to a perſuaſion, that his books were admirably well written, I therefore fancied that, to 
do them juſtice, it would be neceſſary for me to make ule of ftrong expreſſions ; for the 
ulual phraſes, employed in elogiums, from an author who had ſet out with a deſign of 
treating others with complaiſance, was but an indifferent elogium, which giyes greater 
offence to authors of a proud ſpirit, than if nothing had been ſaid concerning him. My 
readers were not miſtaken on this occalion, they conſidering nothing as an Flogium, in 
my Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, but what was expreſſed with an air of the 
moſt ſuperlative commendation. But the charm began to vaniſh, when, after my. being 
no longer concerned in that Journal, I ſeriouſly compared his books with the works in 
which he was refuted. It was then I read them with a critical eye; I then began to 


ſcan their imperfections, and I inſenſibly diſcovered a great number of errors. 1 was 


_ obliged, ſome time after, to read them again, to refute ſame of his writings, by which 
means I came to underſtand them tully, and this had a retroſpective effect on his other 
compoſitions. The ſame thing happened to me, with regard to him, as to Moreri and 


Varillas, two authors whom [I ſucceſſively admired and criticiſed, according as I read them, 


either by way of amuſement, ar with a view of examining their compoſitions. 


XX. Give me leave to add one remark more. It will not be found, that the circum- 


ſtances I now blame in his Propheties, and his Eſprit d Arnauld are the lame with thoſe, 


which I formerly applauded in thoſe pieces, I praiſed them for the invention, the genius, 
the turn, the ſtyle, and the copiouſneſs of the thoughts or reflections, and I now cenſure 


them for the opinions, ſlanders, &c. He conſequently has not caught me between the 
extremes of extreme flaltery, and infamous calumny, as he imagined, by his inveterate 
habit of departing from the ſtrict rules of Logic. There is a very wide difference be- 


tween theſe two terms. The contraſt would have been more juſt between a Panegyriſt, 


and a rigid Cenſor. But ſetting Logic aſide, I thus anſwer his queſtjon, that I was ſincere, 
in the applauſes I beſtowed upon him formerly; and that if I now cenſure him, it is ow- 
ing to my being better informed, and more Knowing than before. To give an inſtance 
of my ſincerity. His treatiſe concerning prejudices appearing to me inferior to his other 
pieces, I ſpoke leſs advantageouſly of it, Which I know he complained of; and his Cri- 
tique on Abbe Dangeau's book ſeeming to me weak in ſome places, I criticiſed it without 
the leaſt Ceremony. . | . 1 | t 
The worſt thing therefore, with which I can be reproached is, my having heen guided 
by the dictates of an erroneous conſcience; but as theſe are errors, for which authors are 


never acquitted, in the tribunals of the Republic of Letters, the ſhorteſt courſe for me 


will be to bewail thoſe times of darknels, and to confeſs that theſe are ſo many offsprings, 
that deſerve to be diſinherited. Accordingly I do diſown them, which is the beſt atone- 
ment I can. make. 1 wt Oe Ee. 15 

I need not inform my readers, that in order to know a man thoroughly, we muſt ra- 
ther view him in thoſe writings, in which he is cenſured. on good proofs, than in others 
wherein encomiums are beſtowed upon him, but without exhibiting any proofs of his 
Merit. | wet, Tire $4] oT 55 | E 
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did not do this againſt my conſcience; and ſurely, at the 
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PAMPHLET intitled, 


The JUDGMENT of the PUBLIC. 


- pretended judgment of the public; but having read it again before the pre- 
ceding reflections were publiſhed, I imagined it would be proper to add 

ſome others. | | 
XXI. I will diſpatch, in few words, what the Cenſurer objects to me with reſpect to 
Solomon. I ſaid that à political ſtroke, ſomething like that of the Ottomans, was the cauſe 
of Adonijah's death. This means only, that Solomon put him to death, to prevent his 
being involved in the civil wars he had reaſon to dread, which is well known to be the 
motive on which the Ottomans act. Now what harm was there to compare, in this re- 


Tz was all I imagined it neceſſary for me to obſerve, with reſpect to this 


| ſpect, a Jewiſh Prince with Infidel Monarchs, the followers of Mohammed; a Prince, 
| who, at that time, was not bleſſed with the wiſdom, which God afterwards beſtowed upon 


him? Would the author ſcruple to ſay, that Solomon married ſeveral wives, out of an 
oſtentation, which reſembled pretty much that of Heathen Kings and Turkiſh Sultans ? 
Obſerve his wily artifice : he knew that the word Ottomans would not ſtrike the vulgar, _ 


but that the word Turk would alarm them; for which reaſon, inſtead of quoting my 


words, he metamorphoſed them into the following, A policy like that of the Turks, which 
words he cauſed to be printed in Italick. This is his habitual fin : every artifice pleaſes 


him, provided it can but conduce to impoſe on the ignorant. But what would he ſay 


againſt ſo many authors, who affirm that Solomon was himſelf an idolater, and are in 
doubt if he was ſaved ? This ſurely is much worſe than comparing, for once, his Politics 
with that of the Turks. 1 5 | | 

XXII. He charges me with abuſing Cameron and Daille : but would he have pre- 
ſumed to do this, had he caſt an eye on my Dictionary ? Would he not there have ſeen, 
that du Moulin, his grandfather, and the works of Rivetus, du Moulin's brother-in-law, 
furniſhed me with the particulars I related to the diſadvantage of Cameron ? Would he 
not have ſeen that I quote Mareſius, a Proteſtant Miniſter, and Profeſſor of Divinity at 
Groningen, with regard to thoſe things relating to Mr. Daille, and that I declare expreſsly, 


that I would not pretend to decide, in any manner, on this affair? There are multitudes 


of people, who do not know the difference there is between an Hiſtorian and a Panegy- 
riff, Let us now take a ſhort review of the pamphlet in queſtion, and point out part of 
the falſities, with regard to fact, which occur in it; for as to fallacies in reaſoning, it 
would be to no purpoſe to point them out. They are ſo many random reproaches, my 
adverſaries affirming, and I denying 3 ſo that we are juſt where we ſet out: it will be 
impoſſible for us to come from this equilibrium, but by a particular examination of every 
propoſition which may diſpleaſe them. They will always find me ready to ſatisfy them 
in that particular, and I will even give them a ſmall ſpecimen of their fallacious reaſon- 
ings, in the XXVIIIth and XXXIId Reflections. 5 

XXIII. There are ſome falſities with regard to fact, in Abbe Renaudot's judgment: 
but I ſhall not point them out, becauſe I do not know whether he, or the tranſcribers, 
ought to be charged with them. Not to mention that every reader may eaſily convince _ 
himſelf, that it is abſolutely a falſe aſſertion to ſay, that I beſtow greater encomiums on 
Mr. Abelli than on Mr. de St. Cyran, and Mr. Arnauld, and that I praiſe Father 
Maimbourg's controverſial treatiſes more than thoſe of Mr, Nicolle ; as alſo, that I 


blacken the laſt mentioned, as having publiſhed certain doctrines which he did not believe. 


But how could I blacken him on this account, ſince I declare expreſsly, that if his ſilence 


would have been aſcribed to ſuch a principle, it might likewiſe be conſiſtent with his 


perſuaſion ? I leave to the reader's judgment ſome other falſities of the ſame kind. 

XXIV. Among other falſities, in the Commentary on the Judgment of this Abbe, 
is the following viz. that had it not been for the war, my Printer would not ſo eaſily have 
obtained the privilege. This falſity has a greater number of heads than Cerberus; it 
ſuppoſing, that the States of Holland would have cauſed my book to be examined, had 
they not been involved in ſo many affairs. A chimerical thought ſure ! as though an or- 


der, given in two or three words to ſome Profeſſors in Leyden, could have interfered 


with the application to public affairs. But farther, our Commentator ſuppoſes, that pri- 
vileges are granted, in times of peace, for ſuch books only as have been examined and 
approved, which is another chimera, the States granting them in no other view but for 
the ſecurity of the Printer, and no ways as a mark of approbation; they declaring, 


that they do not in any manner authorize the contents of them. To conclude, no privi- 
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lege was ever obtained leſs fallaciouſly than that in queſt ion, it not being granted till after 
the oppoſition made by the Printers of Moreri had been deliberately examined. 
XXV. It is aſſerted in the firſt extract, that I ſuppoſe the Moors have no Hiſtorian 
among them; but it is plain, I ſuppoſe, that we have no particular hiſtory. of Abderame. 
It is faid in the ſecond Extract, that the materials, of which I compoſed my Dictionary, 
were ſent me from France. 1 always mention the place whence I receive my materials, 


Let all I have received from France be added together, I am perſuaded they will not fill 


ten Pages. | | n 1 7 : | 
XXVI. In the ninth Extract there is a particular, which I ſhall ever confided as a 
horrid untruth, unleſs I ſee a certificate concerning it under the Biſhop of Saliſbury's own 


hand. Such expreſſions correſpond ſo very little with the idea I entertain: of this-great 


Prelate's ſenſe and learning, that I can never believe they were uttered by him. Would 
a perſon of his abilities have diſcovered atheiſtical notions in a book, in which it is de- 
clared an hundred times, that when the word of God ſpeaks, it becomes reaſon to be 
ſilent ? is not this the moſt ſevere principle of orthodoxy in both communions ? Another 
circumſtance makes me conclude, that there are a great many falſities in this extract. The 
extract in queſtion aſſerts, that that Prelate ſaid with indignation, the public has 


nothing to do with their perſonal diſputes. But is it likely he ſhould have ſaid theſe words, | 


ſince it is plain that I make no mention of theſe diſputes ? I cenſure. my adverſary for 


ſome errors, which I point out in his writings, or by general reflections which may be 
applied to him; but 1 d6 not ſay a word concerning our diſputes. In a word, whatever 


I have done comes within the province of a writer, who is drawing up an hiſtory with a 
critical commentary upon it; and this will be allowed by every one who is thoroughly 
acquainted with this matter. I have the moſt juſt right, for inſtance, to alledge, as fo 
many facts, all the falſities which were aſcribed to my adverſary in Mr, Saurin's four vo- 
lumes. I make uſe of this example, to ſhew, occaſionally, how ridiculous his hopes are. 


He may be made to ſurvive, in a critical work, not as the mortal enemy to libertines, 
but as a perſon arraigned and convicted of a thouſand errors, by a famous Proteſtant 


Miniſter, whoſe opinions were declared to be orthodox by a Synod. 


— 


XXVII. It is declared in the eleventh Extract, that Abbe Renaudot charges me with 
committing a great number of miſtakes in Hiſtory, Geography, Chronology, and other Sciences. 


But this is not true. All he ſays is, I. That there are a great number of errors in my 
work. II. That in all articles, which are formed of curious erudition, I commit more 


errors than Moreri. The errors he hints at relate to what J ſay, either concerning the 
Popes, &c. or the glory of the Reformers, &c. He preſuppoſes, by virtue of his pre- 


Judices, that ſeveral falſities muſt be introduced on this occaſion. But be this as it will, 
they will not be falſities with regard to me, ſince I extract them from the works I quote; 


and declare in my preface, that I warrant no farther than the fidelity of the citations. He 
ranks among theſe falſities, he ſcheme for a re-union, propoſed io Amyrault, by Godebert 
the Feſuit, in the name of Cardinal Mazarine ; whereas it ſhould have been Audebert, in 
the name of Cardinal Richelieu; on which occaſion I did but copy the Memoir of the 


younger Mr. Amyrault, and accordingly quoted him, and therefore it is his buſineſs to 


warrant the juſtneſs of it. As to the errors in point of erudition, the Abbe does not de- 
clare what it is they conſiſt in, and conſequently the Publiſher of the extracts exhibits 


proofs of the raſhneſs of his evidences. He himſelf points out to us how we may fully 


prove, that they pretended to write about things, of which they had a very imperfect idea. 


One of them ſays, that 1 am too laviſh of my applauſes in the opinion of many people; 


whereas the Publiſher on the contrary affirms, that I abuſed every body. Such are the 
perſons he brings upon the ſtage, to aſſure us of the opinion of the public in general. 
XXVIII. It is faid, in the thirteenth Extract, that in the article Pyrrbo, and ſeveral 

others, I therein inculcate Latitudinarian principles in fuch a manner as may be of very dan- 


gerous conſequence ; and that I borrowed from Meziriac, all the obſervations, which ſome- 


times are of a tedious length, on the Gods, the heroes, and heathen mythology. With re- 
gard to the firſt charge, it cannot be examined in a pamphlet of a ſheet or two. It will 
be ſufficient for me to obſerve here in general, that theſe pretended Latitudinarian prin- 
ciples juſtify, in the moſt ſolid manner, our moſt orthodox Divines. They are for ever 
reproaching the Sectariſts, that the Socinian principles lead to Scepticiſm, Deiſm, and 
Atheiſm. Upon this I would ſay thus to them; you either are ſo many ſlanderers, or it 
is very certain, that unleſs we ſubmit our underſtandings to faith, the principles of Phi- 
loſophy prompt us to doubt of all things. But you are not ſlanderers, conſequently it is 
true &c. You complain, that I ſhew by evident examples, that you do not ſlander. the 
Socinians. Ought you not rather to thank me on that account? Do you know that in 
Italy, under all the terrors of the Inquiſition, Bookſellers are permitted to publiſh works 
in which it is aſſerted, that we do not certainly know, except by faith, that bodies exiſt ? 
And would you lay a yoke, heavier than that of the Pope, on this country ? I can prove 
that the Profeſſors of Philoſophy, in Bologna, Padua, &c. have openly and ſafely main- 
tained, that the immortality of the ſoul cannot be proved any otherwiſe than by the Scrip- 
tures. I will ſhew, in the ſupplement to this Dictionary, under the article POMPONA» 
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TIUS, which is already drawn up, that no perſecution was ever more unjuſt than that 
which was raiſed againſt Pomponatius on that account. #57 Fi G . 
As to Meziriae, if it is pretended that I borrowed ſome obſervations from that author 
without quoting him, this is mere calumny. Neither this writer, nor any other, have fur- 
niſhed me with any particulats, but I did due honour to them, by quoting their names, 
and even by employing their own words on almoſt every occaſion, As the author of the 
Letter does not ſay whether or no I quoted Meziriac, I cannot charge him with faying 
that I am a plagiary; but I juſtly aſcribe this untruth to the Publiſher of the Extract, his 
Commentary running as follows. If is ſaid, in one of our Extratts, that all he relates con- 
cerning the heathen deities was taken from Mexiriac on Ovia"s Epiſtles, and that this work 
f Meziriac is pretty ſcarce, His great art confiſts in this, He 1s pretty well acquainted 
with boots; he knows ſuch as are ſcarce, and thoſe which are met with every where, and 
boldly plunders the former, from the certainty that few readers will diſcover his thefts, We 
here have an example of the danger that perſon incurs, who preſumes to ſpeak of a book 
Which he had never read. Had the Commentator of the Extract read my Dictionary, 
I queſtion whether he would have dared to fay, that I plundered Meziriac; for he muſt 
have found that I quote him on every occaſion. I have obſerved the ſame with ref 
to all ſuch authors as have furniſhed me either with incidents or reflections. j 
XXIX. I can eaſily ſuppoſe, that the mythological obſervations have been found very 
tedious, Perſons have wrote to me the ſame with reſpect to chronological enquiries, and 
in general with regard to every thing that may be called erudition. I had foreſeen this, 
for which reaſon I conſidered thoſe particulars, on a multitude of occaſions, in the fame 
light as cards thrown out of a hand at piquet. I diſcarded them, and played others, 
which indeed were not fo good as the others, but which were' more likely to contribute tothe 
winning of the game ; for we live in an age, in which people read much more for amuſe- 
ment ſake, than from a deſire of enriching their minds with knowledge. Had I com- 
piled my Dictionary in the taſte of Abbe Renaudot, no bookſeller would have under- 
taken to print it; and if any perſon had ventured to put it to preſs, he would net have 
ſold an hundred copies. Had I ſtruck out all the learning, the firſt edition would have 
been ſold off in leſs than three months. Does he imagine, that I conſidered all the parti- 
culars I have introduced in my Dictionary as important? He would do me injuſtice to 
ſuppoſe this: I took them for what they really are, and made uſe of them only in com- 
pliance with the malady of the times, and this writers ought to do when there is no poſſi- 
biley of curing it. Had I wrote in Latin I ſhould have taken a different courſe ; and 
had the tafte of the former age prevailed in the preſent, I would have compoſed my 
Dictionary entirely of erudition ; but the times are changed. Valuable things, when 
given ſingly, create a diſguſt, fo that they muſt be blended with others, if the author 
expects the reader will have patience enough to read them; in the fame manner as when 
Phyſicians want children to take a bitter potion, they firſt rub the brims of the cup in 
which it is adminiſtred : Veluti pueris abſintbia tetra medentes Cum dare conantur, prius oras 
porula circum Ec. CNV OS | 
XXX. I muſt here anſwer the laſt lines of pag. 29. Perſons of the beſt taſte, among his 
own friends, confeſs that half of his work, at leaſt, might be ſtruck out, without prejudicing 
it in any manner. Theſe people compute a leſs quantity than I, for I ſay that two thirds, 
three quarters, &c. nay more might be retrenched ; and was I ordered to epitomize my 
Dictionary in ſuch a manner, that it ſhould contain nothing but what was truly valuable, 
according to the judgment of Henry Valeſius, I ſhould reduce it to the ſize of a pocket 
volume. Valeſius, and the learned men of his rank, look upon every thing in a book 
as ſuperfluous, which they know already, or which they cannot hope to make advantage 
of one day or other. But theſe Gentlemen ought to ſympathize with the neceflities of 
your half learned men, and of thoſe who may be conſidered as the vulgar in the Repub- 
lic of Letters. They ought to know, that it is divided into more claſſes than the Ro- 
man Commonwealth. Every claſs has its peculiar wants, and it is the buſineſs of com- 
piled works to be of ſervice to every individual, in various ways. They conſequently 
are miſtaken, with all their genius and underſtanding, when they aſſert in an abſolute man- 
ner, This is uſeful and neceſſary, that is ſuperfluous. But are not all theſe terms relative? 
They ought rather to ſay, That is of ſervice or uſeleſs with regard to me, and thoſe of equal _ 
learning with me, and yet of ſervice or uſeleſs to an hundred other men of letters. It is not a 
Juſt way of reaſoning to ſay, ſuch a work would have been more deſerving the applauſes 
of the moſt learned men in Europe, had it been more conciſe ; conſequently it ought to 
have been more conciſe. But 1 people go on too faft. There is nothing uſeleſs 
in the volumes they hint at, for thoſe particulars which may not be of ſervice to 
them may be beneficial to many other people; and I am very certain, that if it 
were poſſible to aſſemble all the denizons in the Commonwealth of Letters, to make 
them give their opinion with regard to what ought to be leſt or ſtruck out in a large 
compiled work; the reſult would be, that thoſe particulars, which one party would be 
for ſuppreſſing, would be thoſe very particulars which others would be for keeping in. 
An hundred obſervations might be made, both with regard to the true properties of 
works of this kind, and on the inſeparable union of criticiſm, and things of very little 
importance. Many alſo might be made, on the difference there is between a good hos | 
| | | An 
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pretended Judgment of the PUBLIC. 


and another that is uſeful, between an author whoſe: ſole: aim is the approbation'of- a few 
adepts in learning, and an author who prefers the uſe of the public in general to the glory 
of meriting that approbation, to obtain which is as difficult as the conquering. a crown, 
But I ſhall have more proper occaſions for treating this ſubje&t,  // Uo 1 2 
Before I proceed farther, 1 muſt take notice of an enormous: falſity mentioned in the 
thirteenth extract. The anonymous writer from London, whoſe letter is dated the 28th 
of May 1697, affirms that Cailloue the bookſeller had not ſold forty copies. Now, I 
can prove by a letter written by him the 22d of March 1697, that he had ſold fifty two, 
I would defire my readers to obſerve this circumſtance ; the Printer of this Dictionary 
had wrote to him, that he had heard Cailloiie had diſpoſed of above threeſcore copies be- 
fore the end of February; to which Cailloiie anſwered, that he had delivered but fifty 
two, by which he does not deny that he had ſold above threeſcore copies. It muſt be 
obſerved that he did got receive his copies till December. Hence I infer, that the anony+ 
mous authors, introduced on this occaſion, had wrong informations with regard to this 
affair, and that their intelligence can no ways be depended upon. ire Bt on ieh 
XXXI. It is aſſerted in the fourteenth Extract, that the things I ſaid of Lewis XIII, 
obliged the Chancellor, in a particular manner, to commit my Dictionary to the flames, and 
to prohibit the ſale of it. If this implies, that the Chancellor burnt, in his own houſe, the 
copy which had been ſent to him, I am certain it is a miſtake. If it means that it was 
cauſed publicly to be burnt by the hands of the executioner, I am perſuaded that ſuch an 
aſſertion is notoriouſly falſe. The Commentator of the Extracts underſtood this phraſe in 
the latter ſenſe. | EE ED TAs andy on YE ge | ett 
XXXII. To make ſome: conſiderable reflections on the laſt Extract, which is that 
wherein the moſt fury is ſhewn. The anonymous author, who is ſo ſtrangely carried 
away by anger, need but read my Additions to the Thoughts on Comets; and if he does not 
there ſee that I had reaſon to proclaim throughout the whole earth, as ſlanderers, thoſe who 


accuſe me of Deiſm or Atheiſm, he muſt be extremely ſtupid, and will be ſtill more ſo, _ 


if he imagines that my Dictionary may excuſe thoſe who ſlander me. By the way, I 


would have him know, that whatever his profeſſion may be, it will be doing him great 


honour to ſay, that his behaviour and conduct have always been as regular as mine has 
always been, and is ſtill. I take notice of this in no other view, but that he and others 
may remember to weigh their words better when they ſpeak of conduct and bebaviour. 
He informs me that my article ADAM is one of thofe which juftly raiſes the indignation of 
good people, I am vaſtly glad to know this; for I ſhould never have ſuppoſed that this 

was the ground-work of ſuch a charge; and nothing can be better ſuited than this is, 
to prove to all readers of good ſenſe, that offence is taken without a: juſt cauſe. This 


man declares, that he cannot fee how it will be poſſible for me to eſcape excommunica- 


tion, which really is ſpeaking like one who was newly converted from heatheniſm. I 
therefore muſt inform him, that we have no fuch cuſtom, neither have the. churches of 
God. | Among us no perſons are excommunicated except in two caſes; the one, when 
their crimes, ſuch as inceſt, proſtitution, adultery, fornication, murther; gives offence to 
the public; the other, when they maintain hereſies dogmatically, and perſiſt in defending, 
them in oppoſition to the judgment of the church. Thus the Arminian Miniſters were 
excommunicated z for they, after having aſſerted their opinions with great ,warmth above 


ſeven or eight years, declared that they would live and die in their opinions, in ſpite. of the 


Canons made by the Synod of Dort. But it was never known, that a church employed its 
cenſures againſt the perſons of authors, who ſpake hiſtorically of the irregularities and 
diſorders of man's life; or who, having declared that they adhere entirely to the belief of 


the church they belong to, relate, merely by way of amuſement, what reaſon may ſuggeſt 


on this or that point. It was never known, I ſay, that ſuch authors have been excom- 
municated, when they declare, as I do, that all theſe vain ſubtleties of Philoſophy ſhould 


have no other Oy than to oblige us to take revelation for our guide, the ſole, the 
tl 


true preſervative from that gloom, which ſin ſpreads over the human mind; and that they 
are even ready to expunge all thoſe amuſing touches, if this ſhould be required. I mutt 
obſerve, that thoſe who collect news for my adverfary were ſo ingenuous as to inform him, 
that I provide a ſcreen for all occaſions, behind which I reſerve my ſelf a retreat in caſe of 
neceſſity, viz. that we muſt adhere to revelation, aud ſubjet? our reaſon to faith. But would 
it have been poſſible for me to make choice of a better retreat? Does not that man make 
the beſt uſe of his reaſon poſſible ; a man who having ſought felicity in terreſtrial bleſſings, 
and not being able to find them any where, has recourſe, and unites himſelf to God, as 
the only ſupreme good? Muſt not the fame be ſaid of a Philoſopher, who; ſeeking in vain 
for certainty by the light of reaſon, concludes, that we muſt have recourſe to ſupernatural 
light, and adhere to that only? Would not David, and all the reſt of the Prophets, as 
well as the Apoſtles, give this advice to the wiſe men of this world? But ſhall not I be 
ſecured from the thunders of excommunication in ſo ſacred and inviolable an aſylum ? 
Would Divines - themſelves be the firſt who ſhould invade it? I can never believe. this, 
and conſequently our anonymous author paſles a raſh judgment. TEIN HR 
I cannot allow that the informers have been always ſtncere, they making my Cenſurer 
believe, that I do not ſpeak of ſubmiſſion to the Scriptures, but in ſaying, and after hav- 
ing ſaid every thing that can be imagined, in order to weaken abe authority of revelation and 
* : the 
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Continuation of the Reflections on the 


the ſacred writers. Now this is an arrant falſity, and 1 defy them to give the leaſt proof 
of it. It does not appear that they have alledged any other reaſons to him, than thoſe 
which I refuted in Number VI and Number XXI above, and that which they grounded 
on my article DAVID. 1 do not know whether they ſpoke to him about my Illuſtra- 
tion: if they have ſaid nothing about it, they are highly deſerving of blame, and if they 
have given him a faithful account of it, he cannot clear himſelf of employing an artifice 
that is altogether unworthy a man of honour, it being an infringement of the laws of 
diſputation, to ſuppreſs any circumſtance that may contribute ro a man's juſtification, 
But this is for ever his cuſtom 3 he employs thoſe particulars only which may ſerve his 
urpoſe, and endeavours to ſet them in the moſt odious light by forced byperbales. All 
I ſaid of ſome of David's actions amounts to this, that they may be conſidered as con- 
formable'to the arts of policy and human prudence, but not to the rigorous laws of holi- 
neſs. | Now to infer from hence that I repreſented him as a wicked wretch, is trampling 
under foot (inſpired by the moſt furious prejudice) all the laws of diſputation, I only 
deſire to have impartial judges, for ſuch will never conclude that the authority of inſpira- 
tion is any ways attacked, becauſe of imperfections which are taken notice of in the per- 
ſon inſpired. We all agree that David, notwithſtanding the crimes of adultery and mur- 
ther, was yet a great Prophet. St. Paul did not think, that, by his informing us, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, of the infirmities of the old man which made him groan, and required a 
very violent remedy, that this, I ſay, would leſſen the efficacy of his writings. But this 
is a ſubje& which cannot be treated in few words. I therefore return to the anonymous 
author, and his menaces of excommunication. 98 
XXXIII. Were the Tranſlators of Boccace's Novels, the Printers of Ouville's Tales, 
or of la Fontaine, ever proſecuted in the Spiritual Court? 1 mention theſe examples as an 
argument 4 fortiori, for no perſon could preſume to ſay, that I am near ſo licentious as 
thoſe writers. The ſhocking impurities of their writings, which cauſed la Fontaine's 
Tales (4) to be ſentenced to the flames by a ſentence of the Chatelet, are, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the inventions of thoſe authors; whereas I only tranſcribed from hiſtorical books, 
-which are known to every one, and have commonly added ſome ſtigma to them ; I never 
mentioned them but as ſo many particulars, which denote the extreme diſſoluteneſs of the 
human heart, and call upon us to bewail its corruption. There are ſcarce any Commen- 
tators, whoſe gravity would be able to hold out againſt ſome of Abelard's pieces, or the 
ſimplicity aſcribed to honeſt Robert d' Arbriſſelles. A fine ſubject for clamour truly, if 
I have been merry upon ſuch particulars, that is, if I have cenſured them by turning 
them into ridicule. You will fay, that I inſtance examples of: toleration only in the 
Church of Rome; but may it not be anſwered, that this is an argument 2 fortiori? Have 
you not exclaimed a thouſand times againſt its tyrannical government? If this does not 
ſatisfy you, let us view this matter in another light, t. "7 | 
XXXIV. Did our forefathers cenſure: Ambroſe Pare, whoſe French Anatomical Works 
are filled with the moſt groſs obſcenities ? Did they cenſure the writers, who publiſhed, in 
the moſt ſhockingly obſcene terms, the diſſoluteneſs of the Court of Charles IX and of 
Henry III? Did they take any notice of D'Aubigne, whoſe pen was not only very ſaty- 
rical but equally obſcene ? Did they fall upon Henry Stephens, for publiſhing ſo many 
idle, ludicrous, ſmutty ſtories, in his Apology for Herodotus ? Did not Mr. Saint Alde- 
gonde, in a work publiſhed here, intermix jeſts of every kind, and a great number of 
Jecherous particulars, in a controverſial work, and was he once reprimanded for it ? Did 
Scaliger's Commentaries on the Priapeia, and thoſe of Douza on Petronius, ſtuffed with 
the moſt laſcivious and ſmutty particulars, bring the authors of them into trouble, though 
the one was Profeſſor in the Univerſity of Leyden, and the other Curator in that ſeat of 
the Muſes? Can any thing be lewder than Baudii Amores, a book publiſhed in Leyden 
by Profeſſor Scriverius ? Are there not alſo many very obſcene pieces in the Collection of 
Poems of Daniel Heinſius, who likewiſe was a Profeſſor in Leyden ? Have not all theſe 
books, and a great many more, paſſed uncenſured ? Did the Conſiſtories and Synods proſe- 
cute either the authors or their works? I ſay nothing of a Commentary written by a Pro- 
feſſor of Franeker upon Longus's Paſtoral, I having taken notice of this in my Dicti- 
onary. I only beg it may be obſerved, that a Commentator who quotes obſcene touches 
is a thouſand times leſs criminal than a Poet who compoſes ſuch. When any perſon ſhall 
have taught me the ſecret to collect, in a work like my Dictionary, all the particulars, 
which the ancients relate concerning Lais the Courtezan, and at the ſame time not to men- 
tion impure actions, I will ſtand condemned. It at leaſt muſt be proved, that a Com- 
mentator has no right to collect all the incidents relating to Helen, but how can this poſſi- 
bly be proved? What Legiſlator ever ſaid to compilers ; /o far you ſpall go and no far- 
her; you muſt not quote Atheneus, nor ſuch a Scholiaſt, nor ſuch a Philoſopher. Has it 
not been their conſtant practice to ſwell their compoſitions in proportion to their learn- 
ing? But I will now offer a better way to ſatisfy my cenſurers. I am determined to cor- 
rect, in the ſecond edition, all the errors of the firſt, and to this I apply my ſelf with all 
the aſſiduity poſſible, I ſhall not barely rectify whatever is defeQtive with regard to Hi- 
ſtory, Chronology, &c. but will even ſtrike out all ſuch turns, expreſſions, &c. as are 
too looſe 3 and I entreat all my readers, ſuch eſpecially as are members of the Dutch, 
French, &c. Conſiſtories, in this country, to favour me with their remarks, in order * 
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the new edition of my Dictionary may give ſatisfaction to the public. Works of this 
kind, eſpecially when drawn up haſtily and with few aſſiſtants, appear at firſt in a very 
rude indigeſted form, and are but ſo many ſketches. They improve but by flow degrees, 
inſtances of which are known to every one. | in | 
XXXV. The laſt falſity I ſhall take notice of is in the laſt page of the pamphlet. It 
is there ſaid, I. That I am preparing a new Dictionary, in which nothing will be inſerted 
but what is of a ſerious, prudent, modeſt and judicious kind, II. That it is well known, 
from good hands, that I ſearch after ſome exalted perſon, conſpicuous not only for his quality, 
but likewiſe for his merit and piety, 1o prefix to my book. I ſhall ſay nothing as to the firſt 
article, for ſince my adverſary informs me, that the mighty encomiums, which were paſt 
on my Dictionary, were of great prejudice to it, it is my buſineſs to take advantage of this 
good hint. For how ſtrange would it be, was I my ſelf to trumpet a book, which I have 
not yet finiſhed ? On this occaſion he diſcovers the malice he bears to the bookſeller, his 
intention being to prejudice the public againſt my ſupplement. As to the ſecond article, 
I affirm to him that he has been miſinformed by his newſmongers. By what I can per- 
ceive, they play with his credulity juſt as they did ſix or ſeven years ago. Nothing ever 
ſurprized me more, than to find, in the pamphlet in queſtion, my felt accuſed of ſeeking 
out a Mæcenas, to whom I might dedicate my work, acircumſtance that never entred my 
head any more than the diſcovery of Terra incognita. | | 
XXXVI. I obſerved that he has Bellarmine's affair very much at heart, a circumſtance 
that no ways ſurprizes me; but it would have been prudent in him not to make this the 
ſubject of a poſtſcript to his pamphlet. He had much better have been ſilent. In cer- 
rain things, the leſs a man ſtirs the leſs he perplexes himſelf. What I obſerved on the 
ſubje& of Bellarmine is not an example of 7rifling and malicious particulars. Had 1 
not done this, I ſhould not have performed all the duties of an Hiſtorian ; ſince the chief 
deſign of my work was to take notice of the falſe accuſations imputed to the perſons con- 


cerning whom I was to write. Had 1 omitted this accitfation in the article of BELLAR- 


MINE, might it not have been juſtly ſaid that I was partial, and that I forgot things 
which I could not pretend to be ignorant of? I did not copy it from any fatyrical piece, 
as he falſely declares, but from a controverſial work, and the Zournal des Savans. I do not 
enquire into the artifice he employs in order to ſcreen his fault; I only entreat my readers to 
look into my Dictionary, and compare the authorities produced by me with his remark. 
It will then appear what agonies he is in, when he is forced to make ſome act of humi- 
liation, and an ingenuous confeſſion. But I am no ways ſurprized at this, for a bow, which 


has always been bent one way, can ſcarce ever be turned to the oppoſite. It is the ſame 
with regard to the fibres of our brain. n 


XXX VII. I ſhall conclude with a ſhort reflection on the long ſilence of my adverſary, 


I imagined there would have been publiſhed, almoſt as ſoon as my two volumes, ſome 
little pamphlet of his writing, in which he would have told the whole world, (ftrength- 
ened with the burthen of his ſongs on the Advice to the Refugees, Sc. ſo often exploded) 


that my Dictionary was the moſt deteſtable, the moſt horrid, the moſt ſhocking work 


ever publiſhed ; an enormous rhapſody of impious particulars, and monſtrous obſceni- 
ties, with a wretched collection of ſuch literary trifles, as a ſchool-boy might be aſhamed 


of. I was confident that he would not attempt to refute my Critique, in order for his 
own Juſtification, and only expected a ſudden torrent of random invectives. However, 


I was miſtaken in my calculation; he was not delivered of the piece he was big with be- 
fore its time, he not bringing it forth till the tenth month: Matr: longa decem tulerunt 
 faſtidia menſes. Had I a leſs fondneſs for quibbles, I ſhould ſay, that this is nevertheleſs 

an abortive offspring. I am ſurprized that Abbe Renaudot's two pieces, and all the reſt 
of the extracts, were not ſent to the Printer, the very day the poſt brought them. That 
he ſhould content himſelf with cauſing written copies of them to be diſperſed for ſe- 


veral months, is to me incomprehenſible. For, on this occaſion, we muſt not ſay the 


pains of delivery, but the pleaſures, the perſon in queſtion being never ſo much in his ele- 
ment as when he is publiſhing invectives. I allo wonder that a greater number of ex- 
tracts have not been produced; for during the ſhort reign of the Abbe's judgment, there 


is no doubt but that the literary newſmongers informed all their friends, both in the 


country and abroad, of the diſadvantageous things which were ſaid of my book. Thirt 
men of letters having heard, in an Aſſembly, that a certain work juſt publiſhed is thought 
to be well wrote, communicate this piece of news to all the curious they meet in the 
ſtreets, and inform, by letters, all their correſpondents of this that very night. Large 
works advance but ſlowly, and muſt be long waited for, and for this reaſon they have a 
thouſand ſtorms to buffet with immediately upon their publication. The Dictionary of 
the French Academy, compoſed, reviſed and poliſhed by the choiceſt wits of France 
during fifty years, no ſooner made its appearance but ſtorms raged about it from every 
quarter. The work in queſtion was attacked by ſongs, epigrams, libels, private letters, 
and in converſations. It is interſperſed, was it ſaid on theſe occafions, with all the filth 


of Billingſgate, and with quibbles of every kind. It gevertheleſs got into the main ocean, 
and now. ſteers on with full ſail towards immortality. 


| If I 
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486 A LETTER of the Author of the 


I beg leave to introduce a reflection of la Bruyere in this place. bat ſay you of Her- 
modorus's book ? It is a bad one, replied Anthimus. It is a bad one, nay fo very bad, con- 
tinues be, that it is not a book, at leaſt does not deſerve to be mentioned. But have you read 
it ? No, replied Anthimus. Why does he not add that Fulvia and Melania have condemne 
it without having ever read it, and that Fulvia and Melania are his friends ? One woul 
imagine that this remark was made purpoſely for me. | | 

If I have been more prolix than I intended to be when firſt I began, the reaſon is, I 
afterwards imagined that it would be neceſſary for me to expatiate on certain particulars, 
in order that 1 might not be obliged to interrupt my labours in time to come, in caſe my 
enemies ſhould publiſh other libels. But let them write what they will, I will proceed in 
my work. Let them exclaim as much as they pleaſe ; I promiſe to read their fatyrs, and 
will improve by them, if I find it neceſſary, But I am determined not to loſe time in 
anſwering them, as I have now done. | | 


17 September 1697. 


ALETTER written, by the Author of the 
DICTIONARY Hiſtorical and Critical 
5 to Mr. D. E. M. 8. | 


With regard to the proceedings of the Walloon Church in Rotterdam, again{t 
8 his Dictionary. 1 5 
w A M informed, Sir, by your laſt letter, that various reports have been ſpread, quite 
contradictory one to the other, with regard to what paſt in the Conſiſtory of the 
Walloon Church in Rotterdam, when my affair there with regard to the Dictionary 
hiſtorical and critical was decided in it. From theſe various diſcourſes all you could 
collect is this, that I promiſed to remodel my work, in a ſecond edition; but this not 
ſatisfying you, you deſire a more particular information on that head, on. which occaſion 
1 will fatisfy you. | | CC ( 
Know then, Sir, that the Conſiſtory having determined that it would be proper for it 
to take cognizance of my Dictionary, on account of the many complaints made by 
many perſons, every where, againſt it, appointed Commiſſioners to examine it. Ac- 
cordingly theſe perſons read the work, drew up extracts and remarks, and their report 
having been communicated to the Aſſembly, and the reſt of the preliminaries ſettled, ſo 
that there remained nothing more than to hear me, in order to proceed to giving ſentence, 
I was appointed to come to the Conſiſtory, and accordingly went thither. 

The ſtate of the queſtion having been propoſed to me in general, and the firſt head of 
the extracts and remarks in particular, I was aſked what I had to anſwer, I replied, that 
not knowing in what manner this affair would be opened, I had prepared only a very 

general diſcourſe, which conſiſted of theſe two points; firſt, that I had a multitude of 
things to ſay in my own Juſtification with reſpect to particulars complained of; and ſe- 
condly, that to prevent giving the Aſſembly the trouble of making long and troubleſome 
enquiries, and to do all that lay in my power for peace and edification fake, I choſe to 

change, in a ſecond edition, ſuch particulars as might occaſion murmurs, rather than to 
take up their time, in order to ſhew that thoſe who exclaimed againſt me had no cauſe 
for it; that I had already informed the public of the manner in which I was reſolved to 

correct my Dictionary, agreeably to the hints which might be communicated to me on 
that head; that I told the Aſſembly privately, I ſhould pay a moſt ſubmiſſive deference 
to any inſtructions they might pleaſe to favour me with; in a word, that if I had ad- 
vanced any erroneous or heretical opinions (which I believed I had not) I diſowned and 
recanted them, as I had before declared in a pamphlet publiſhed by me three or four 
months before. ; 3 3 | Tal 

This being thought too general an anſwer, I was told, that the obſervations which the 
Aſſembly had made upon my Dictionary ſhould be put into my hands. Accordingly 
they were communicated to me ſome days after by Commiſſioners appointed for that pur- 
poſe, and they were reduced, among others, to the five points following : 

I. Thoſe quotations, expreſſions, and reflections, interſperſed throughout the work, 
which might give offence to chaſte ears. 

IT. The article of DAVID. 

III. The article of the MA NICHEES. 

IV. That of the SCEPTICS. | | RNS 

V. The praiſes beſtowed on perſons who denied God's exiſtence, or his providence. 

To this I anſwered, as I had done before, two things. Firſt, that I had a great many 


things to ſay in my Juſtification on all thoſe heads, Secondly, that e this 
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Dictionary Hiſtorical and Critical.” 


J was ready to ſtrike out all ſuch particulars as were judged to be of dangerous 
conſequence. en DAY cv e 12 
I added, I. That as I then knew, by the obſervations of the Aſſembly, where the 
grievances lay, I was much abler to rectify whatever might be thought amiſs, and that T 
imagined all this might be very eaſily done, either by ſtriking out or changing ſome ex- 
preſſions, or by additions or illuſtrations. 2 | 7 
IT. I would retouch the article of DAVID, in particular, in ſuch a manner that no- 
thing ſhould remain in it which might give offence to devout perſons. 4 
III. That with regard to the horrid doctrine of the two principles, I mean that of the 
Manichees, I had ſufficiently declared how abſurd and monſtrous it appeared to me, not 
only repugnant to religion and piety, bur alſo to the cleareſt and moſt diſtinẽt ideas of 
reaſon and ſound philoſophy ; that I would expatiate ſtil] farther on this in the ſecond 
edition; and that if I had thought it incumbent on me, in quality of an Hiſtorian, to 
give all the objections of the Manichees in their utmoſt force, I thought, on the other 
hand, that it would not have any evil tendency, or that I imagined I only expatiated on 
a point, which our moſt orthodox Divines ſay daily in few words, viz. that to make the 
holineſs and goodneſs of God conſiſtent with the ſin and miſery of man, is an inconceiv- 
able myſtery, which we ought to adore with the utmoſt humility, perſuaded that ſince 
he reveals himſelf he exiſts, and are obliged to ſilence the difficulties raiſed by our weak 
reaſon, | 
That I had declared amply enough on other ſubjects, and particularly with regard to 
the exiſtence of body and motion, that the not being able ro anſwer objections is no rea- 
ſon, with me, for rejecting a doctrine; that I would reflect again on thoſe of the Ma- 
nichees; and that if I found any anſwers, or if the Miniſters who compoſed the Conſiſtory 
would help me to any, I would draw them up in the beſt manner in my power. 
IV. I made the ſame anſwer with regard to the article PY RRHO. . 
V. And as to the applauſes I had beſtowed on the good life of ſome Atheiſts, I pro- 
miſe to publiſh ſuch an explication as will ſhew in what manner thoſe particulars, which 
I met with in books, and which the laws of hiſtory obliged me to relate, ought not to 
give offence, and that they really are no ways-prejudicial to true Religion. | 
The Commiſſioners having given the Aſſembly an account of my conference with the 
Aſſembly, I was deſired to give in writing what I had faid'viva voce. I thereupon pre- 
ſented a memoir, wherein, after having firſt touched upon the two general points of my 
verbal anſwers, I proteſted that it never was my intention to aſſert, as my opinion, any 
propoſition repugnant to the doctrine of the Proteſtant Church, in which God had been 


pleaſed to give me birth, and which I profeſſed; that if any ſuch propofitions ſhould 
happen to be in my Dictionary (which 1 did not believe) they muſt have crept in un- 


known to me, and therefore that I diſowned and retracted them; that if I had taken, on 
certain occaſions, the liberty of arguing philoſophically in ſuch a manner as is a little out 
of the common road, the reaſon was, I imagined this would eaſily be excuſed, that when the 
nature of my work was conſidered, in which I acted, at the ſame time, in the double 
capacity of an Hiſtorian and a Commentator, without pretending to dogmatize; that the 

care I had taken to make philoſophical reflections ſerve to the confirmation of a tenet 
which is thought of the higheſt conſequence by our Church, and is objected to us perpe- 


tually by the Socinians, viz. that we muſt ſubmit our underſtandings to the authority of 
God, and believe thoſe things which God has revealed to us in his word, though it ſhould 


not always agree with the dictates and diſcoveries of Philoſophy ; that this care, I ſay, 
would have made all my Proteſtant readers be edified rather. than offended at my Com- 
mentaries; that I was extremely ſorry the event had not anſwered my hopes; and that 
could I have foreſeen the effect, which the liberty I took would have had. I ſhould never 
have taken it; that to atone for the paſt, I would retouch all thoſe paſſages in a ſecond 
edition, and would pay a peculiar deference to all ſuch remarks as the Aſſembly had com- 
municated to me. „ re ep 5 5 

To this I added the particular declarations I had made viva voce to the Commiſſioners 
concerning the article DAVID, that of the MANICHEES, &c. 

Upon this memoir the Aſſembly drew up an act or inſtrument, with ſuch reflections 
and modifications as they thought proper; and thus, Sir, this affair ended in a pacific man- 
ner. The Aſſembly deſired me, as it might be a conſiderable time before the ſecond edi- 
tion would be publiſhed, to publiſh a little piece forthwith, to inform. the world of the 


declaration I had made in my memoir. I complied very chearfully with their deſire, and 


I now diſcharge my promiſe, which, had it been in my power, 1 would have done 
ſooner, I am, Sir, Your &c, 


6 July 1698. 


INCE. I have room, I will clear up a particular which gave you ſome uneaſineſs, 


and occaſioned a diſpute, the circumſtances of which you acquainted me with at large. 


You informed me, Sir, that a Gentleman, greatly prejudiced in my favour, was very 
much puzzled, upon his being aſſured, in a polite company, that a thing aſſerted by him 
was not in my Dictionary. Some perſon had ſaid before him, that he could not conceive 
why I had advanced, as a fact, that Adam ated in dhe place whereon Feruſalem was after- 


wards 
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A LETTER of the Author &c. 


wards built, and was buried on an adjacent mountain, called Golgotha, He made ſeveral 
reflections on this paſſage, and concluded, that no taſk is more difficult for authors than 
that of being uniform. Thoſe, ſays he, who are moſt uſed not to affirm any thing 
except for which they can give a demonſtration, ſometimes forget themſelves, and affirm 
ſuch things as are moſt doubtful with a deciſive tone. The Gentleman took fire, and 
offered to lay any wager, that I had not been guilty of ſuch a miſtake. The conteſt 
growing warmer, my Dictionary was ſent for, when page 95. of vol. 1. col. 2. towards 
the cloſe, was ſhewn to the whole company. He had ocular demonſtration that he aſ- 
ſerted a falſity, which ſurprized him greatly, notwithſtanding which he perſiſted in aſ- 
ſerting, that he was certain there were no ſuch words {in the copy he had read. The 
company laughed at this pretended (as they ſuppoſed) copy, whereupon he was challenged 
to ſend for it, which he not being able to do, he was conſidered as a layer of wagers 
who was catched. You will give me leave, Sir, to account for this affair to you. An 
author who was more apt to be ſhocked than I am, would immediately addreſs to you 
the following line re] | 


Infandum regina jubes renovare dolorem. 
The ſenſe is, 1 15 
„Queen, your command revives my former griefs;“ 


but I will come ditectly to the point. Know then that a certain number of copies of the 


firſt volume, and part of the ſecond, were reprinted without my correcting the proofs. 
The bookſeller was obliged to reprint the parts abovementioned, in order to make the 
copies equal in number, more having been taken off from the letter P to the end, than 
of the preceding letters. Accordingly the ſheets in queſtion were reprinted with incredible 
diſpatch, fo that it was impoſſible for me to look over the proofs, nor had the correctors 
the time neceſſary for their purpoſe. Hence it is that many omiſſions of the. Printers 
were not reſtored, of which the paſſage above cited is an example, I having wrote as 
follows, as appears from the 1 part of the copies: Let it ſuffice us to know, that it 
was generally believed by the Fathers of the Church, that the firſ® man died in the place 


_ wwhere Feruſalem Fc. Thus you ſee that the Gentleman was not in the wrong, and that 


the reflections made by the other have no foundation, There are ſome other omiſſions 
of the like kind made by the Printers, whereby ſeveral obſcurities and falſe reaſonings 
have crept into my work, which the readers may imagine I ought to be juſtly charged 
with, though I am entirely innocent on thoſe - occaſions. Here follows an inſtance of 
this. In the copies, the proofs of which I my ſelf corrected, it is printed thus, The 
reign of Tullius Hoſtilius is included between the firſt year of the 21th Olympiad, and the 
firſt' year of the 35th. But in the reſt of the copies we meet only with the following 


words, The reign of Tullius Hoſtilius is included between the firſt year of the 35th Olympiad. 


A monſtrous ſentence ! I ſay nothing of the figures and proper names which the perſons 
in queſtion, who are born to be the ſcourge of authors, have confounded and disfigured. 
I therefore juſtify my ſelf with regard to any errors which might be caſt upon me on that 
account; and this conſequently muſt invalidate any thing which my Cenſurers may object 
to me on that head, | 7 „„ 
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PREFACE 


B Y 


Mr. BAYLE on the Second Edition of theſe 


CRITICAL REMARKS. 


E W books are of ſo general an uſe as an Hiſtorical Dictionary. The public are 
ſo fully convinced of this, that notwithſtanding it was univerſally known that Mo- 
reri's Dictionary, even after it had been ſeveral times corrected, was full of errors, 

yet a very great number of editions were ſold of it. It is therefore doing a 
very great ſervice to the Republic of Letters, to contribute to the correctneſs of this 
Dictionary; for which reaſon it was thought proper to reprint, in this country, the Criti- 
cal Remarks, which an anonymous author publiſhed at Paris on the laſt edition of Moreri. 


They may be of uſe to the purchaſers of it, and ſtill more to thoſe, who ſhalf publiſh a 


fature edition of e e 8 
This laſt edition of Moreri, as well as that of Paris 1629, were reviſed by Mr. Vaul- 
tier, and are doubtleſs much preferable to the preceding ones; for beſides that Mr. Vaul- 


tier is poſſeſſed of very great abilities, he, though happy in a lively genius, is nevertheleſs 


%) The article 
ALMAIN be- 
tow, 


Have prompled i 


extremely laborious, and capable of giving a very long and moſt intenſe application. 
This laſt quality is abſolutely requiſite in perfons, who go about to correct a work of ſuch 
extent, and ſo vaſtly defective as Morerrs Dictionary; but in how great a degree ſoever 
he may ſeem endowed with it, for one man fingly to give this work its defired perfection 
does not ſeem poſlible, there being certain minute attentions required, which a great genius 


cannot take, they being beneath him. He does not care to correct any errors but ſuch as 


are moſt diffufed throughout the body of the work in general; and whilft he is giving 
his chief attention to this, is it pofſible for him to take notice of a falſe date, the mit. 
ſpelling of a proper name, and many other minute particulars, the entire reviſal of which 
ought to be left to a man who has a greater ſtock of patience, than vivacity of genius, 


and whoſe mind is rather qualified for criticizing minute particulars? Thoſe who take due 


notice of this will, in reading the remarks made by the anonymous author upon the 


Moreri printed in 1704, no ways detract from the praiſes which Mr. Vaultier has ſo 


Juſtly merited. | 5 es ws 
In the edition, which is here given of theſe Remarks, care has been taken to correct 
ſeveral typographical errors, beſides thoſe pointed out in the Errata of the Paris edition. 
The like has not been done with reſpect to errors in ſtyle or diction, theſe being left as 
they were; however, leſt foreigners, who are but too apt to make uſe of thoſe phraſes, 
ſhould imagine them proper, or that cuſtom! has not yet declared either for or againſt 
thoſe phraſes, marginal notes are inſerted, which ſpecify that they are of the barbarous 


forms of ſpeaking employed in the Provinces. It is certain that our leaſt fevere gram- | 


marians are unanimous in rejecting ſuch expreſſions, as ſpringing in a bad ſoil. What is 


here obſerved ought not to prejudice any one againſt the genius or critical erudition of 


Mr. Vaultier, there being many witty and learned country Gentlemen, who do not diſcover 
the rude phraſes uſed in their Province till very late. The reſt of the marginal notes are added 
in the deſign either of rectifying and clearing up the text, or furniſhing hints to the CorreCtors. 
of Moreri. This was thought neceffary, to prevent the readers from being ſometimes 
miſtaken, in cafe they always looked upon the remarks made by the anonymous author as 


juſt. He doubtleſs has too much ſenſe to be offended at our being more tender of the 


intereſt of the public than of his. And as he ſeems inclined to continue his Remarks, 
which is a very laudable deſign, and may very probably be of great advantage to the 
public, it was thought that he would execute his deſign, and diſplay his talents with more 
care, and in ſuch a manner as would be of greater advantage to the Editors of the Hiſto- 
rical Dictionary, in caſe his critical notes were ſometimes cenſured, I ſay ſometimes, be- 


cauſe there are certain particulars in his work, which we have not animadverted 1 


chough we might have made remarks upon them, of which here follows an examp 


He thinks it a fault, that (a), in giving the lift of the works of James Almain, that re- 


lating to the Lo ſhould be omitted. The circumſtances of the time, adds he, ought to 

be editor to oak a little more accurately of them. This criticiſm may be 
juſtly cenſured, becauſe moſt readers will not. be able to gueſs the meaning of it. A 
work relating to the Laity is fo random an expreſſion, that an hundred different ideas may 
be formed of ir. The circumſtances of the time is indeed not ſo indefinite an expreſſion, but it 
nevertheleſs includes many things ; ſo that a reader, who is not perfectly well acquainted with 


the 
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492 PREFACE by Mr. BAYLE. 


| 
the ſubject of this work of Almain, can never be able to gueſs the relation it bears to 
the preſent time. But as an hiſtorical Dictionary ought to ſerve as a Library to the ig- 
norant, the compilers ought to expreſs themſelves in ſuch a manner, that the reader may 
be able to underſtand every thing in it, without having recourſe to any other work. The 
ſame perſpicuity ought to be found in the Remarks of the anonymous writer,- ſince they 
are as a kind of ſupplement to Moreri, and a model to correct him by. Conſequently 
it is a fault to point out a book of Almain in a manner which muſt neceſſarily be ſo ob- 
ſcure to a great many readers, We may add, that, for the fake of the editors of Mo- 
reri, one ought to ſave them as much trouble as poſſible, and give them proper directions. 
Now this has not been done with reſpect to the omiſſion objected to them concernin 
Almain; but this would have been done, had particular notice been taken of the ſubject 
of the book, the time and place where printed &c. I my felf would willingly endeavour 
to ſupply this defect, had I the neceſſary helps; but all I can conjecture is, that our au- 
thor meant, that Almain wrote a book, in which he treated of the authority of the people, 
and that of the Church; and aſſerted, that as the power of the people, repreſented by the 
Aſſembly of the States of the kingdom, is ſuperior to that of the Head of the Nation, 
i. e. to that of King, ſo the power of a Council, the repreſentative of the whole bod 
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of the Church, is fuperior to that of the Pope, notwithſtanding his primacy, and th 
| quality he enjoys of head of the Church. It is certain that James Almain, having learned 
fem John Major, a Scotsman, this doctrine of the authority of the people, aſſerted it 
with great vigour, and employed it as a proof of the ſuperiority which Councils ha ve 
(0) Page 613. of Over the Pope. In the Catalogue of his books, by Mr. de Launoi (Y), are the following 
2 S words, Expoſitio circa deciſiones queſtionum Magiſtri Gulielmi Occam de poleſtate ſummi 
Noverre, pontificis, liberque inſcribitur de ſuprema poteſtate Ecclefiaſtica & Laica, ubi quædam eſt 
| propoſitio que 'tunc ut apparuit, tolerabatur, ſed nunc tolerari deſſit. i. e. An Expoſi- 
tion or Narrative with regard to the deciſions of Maſter William Occam, concerning 
« the power of ; the Roman Pontiff, and the title of the book is as follows, Of the fu- 
te Preme power both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, wherein was a certain propoſition, which, as 
appears at that time, was tolerated, but is not ſo any longer.“ There have always 
been, in France, Doctors, who maintained the ſuperiority of the Pope over the Council; 
and who artfully objected, that ſuch as cry up ſo much the writings of Almain and 
Major, for the contrary ſentiment, authorize a Republican doctrine highly injurious to 
the majeſty of Kings. This contributed to ruin the famous Doctor Richer, in the reign 
of Lewis XIII, for he was not perſecuted merely out of complaiſance to the Court of 
Rome; but his enemies prejudiced the French Court againſt him, by ſhewing, that the 
only reaſon of his maintaining with ſo much zeal the Pope's inferiority was, becauſe of 
his being firmly perſuaded of the following maxim, viz. that the States of the kingdom 
are ſuperior to the King, and may dethrone, drive out, confine in a monaſtry, or puniſh. 
him in any manner they may think proper. They produced a poſition he had maintained 
in 1591, viz, that the States were certainly ſuperior to the King, and that Henry III bad 
been juſtly proſecuted, as being a tyrant. 5 CER SE SS Ek 
Methinks if our author had thought fit to explain what he expreſſes in an obſcure man- 
ner, and given the Editors an opportunity of making the article of Almain curious, he 
ſhould have related, at leaſt in general, the particulars given above ; but it would have 
been neceſſary for him, in order to be perfectly underſtood, to have pointed out the 
relation there is between this Doctor's book, and the circumſtances of the time, for, in 
France, the queſtion is not canvaſſed, viz. whether the authority of the people is ſuperior 
to that of Kings; and as to the queſtion, whether Councils are ſuperior to the Pope, it 
was well timed, in Paris, during the Pontificate of Innocent XI; but ſince that time it is 
fallen into oblivion, and any man, who ſhould attempt to revive it, would make himſelf - 
odious. We therefore do not eaſily comprehend, why the circumſtances of the time ſhould 
have obliged Mr. Vaultier to /peak of Almain's book with ſome more accura x. 
Other examples might have been given, to ſhew we had reaſon to ſay, that we might 
have made a greater number of marginal notes. But notwithſtanding this we dare affirm, 
that the critical Remarks, whereof we now give a ſecond edition, deſerve to be read, they 
being conciſe, of a lively turn, and no ways tireſome. If we were deſirous of preju- 
_  dicing the reader in favour of theſe Remarks, we ſhould expatiate on what is mentioned 
in the licence granted by the King, viz. that they were approved by Mr. Pouchard, a 
formidable critic, whoſe cenſures have tore to pieces more than one author, in the Journal 
des Savans. The Society, who write that Journal, have ſuſtained a great loſs by his 
death. He uſed to enliven that work by the wit with which he interſperſed ſuch articles 
as fell to his ſhare, and which were eaſily diſcovered by ſuch as are judges 3 and he poſ- 
ſeſſed, equally with his brethren, the +. Be of giving, in a few pages, a ſufficient idea 
of a large work. This is a talent rarely found among Journaliſts : ſome of whom ſhame- 
fully tire their readers, by ſometimes enlarging three or four times, in different Journals, 
on the ſame book, which frequently is a very trifling one, and would have enough honour 
done to it, in being mentioned but once. I think Mr. Pouchard uſed to ridicule them 
very heartily, and with more juſtice than he did ſome other books, for it muſt be owned 
that his criticiſms were a little too ſevere. This was publicly complained of, as will ap- 
pear from what follows. Had works of genius been cenſured formerly in the ſame 
| N | 5 | „ manner 
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te manner as at preſent, the Republic of Letters would be defvlare; and Mahy authors, 
« whole firſt productions were not ſucceſsful, would have wrote no more, and by thut 
% means would not have become the ornament of France, and the admiration of all 
« Europe, through which their writings are ſpread.” There ate ſome perſons at this day, 
whoſe firſt productions being only elegies, yet they roſe afterwards to be ſhining lights in the 
Church. To conclude, the Church, the Bar, and ſeveral ſocieties of the kingdom are 
filled with learned me 


figure (c). | ef 
How greatly would the public have been prejudiced in favour of the Remarks on the 
new edition of Moreri, had Mr. Pouchard declared them to be judicious ! but as it is no 


ways our intention to impoſe upon the reader, we here - ingenuouſly declare, that the ap- 


probation mentioned in the privilege is only this, viz. Mr, Pouchard declares his having 
read them by order of the Lord Chancellor, and that he had not found any thing in them, 
which ought to prevent their being printed. This imports only, that there is nothing in 
them contrary to religion, morality, or the government. . | | 

Should it be objected to our author, that he ought to have cortimiinicated his Remarks 
to the Paris Editor, and not have publiſhed them, he may anſwer, that he was defirous 
they ſhould be of ſervice to the Editors of Holland, and the Engliſh and German 
Tranſlators of Moreri. And after all; none but ſuch moroſe critics, who ſuffer nothing 
to eſcape their cenſure, will be diſpleaſed with him for publiſhing his diſcoveries, and his 
defire of being ſtill ſerviceable to the Editors of the Hiſtorical Dictionary; for as I ob- 
ſerved above, it is abſolutely neceſſary that this work ſhould be purged of all its errors. 
It is very ſurprizing, as this work has ſo often been examined by reviſers and correctors of 
the preſs, that it ſhould contain ſo great a number of groſs errors; tor inſtance, that it 
ſhould ſtill relate, that Poſtel, who was born about the year 1477, died in 1581, at near 


an hundred years of age (1). No work ought to have made ſuch ſwift advances towards 


truth as this, it having been read by a greater number of people than moſt other books, 
and the moſt ignorant readers are able to diſcover ſome errors in it. The firft thing they 
do is to look for the place of their birth in this work, and thoſe towns in which they re- 
ſided for ſome time. Now it is impoſſible for Moreri's miſtakes, in ſuch articles, to 
eſcape them. Now they ought to inform the bookſellers of ſuch errors, which they 
might do very tafily ; and as every reader is able to difcoyer, in ſuch matters as come 
within his reach, the falfities in this Dictionary, he might eaſily communicate a liſt of 
them, which might be made uſe of in correcting the future editions. It muſt be confeſſed 
that readers have been amazingly indolent, moſt of them having negleRed to inform the 


Printers of the errors they had diſcovered. It is ſurprizing to think, that of the vaſt 


numbers of people who had been at Brifac, and knew that Moreri declared there was a 


bridge, at this city, over the Rhine, not one ſhould be fo charitable as to tell, or cauſe 


the Printers or Editors of that Dictionary to be told, that the paſſage in queſtion wanted 


correction (2). I wiſh this reproach might cure the almoſt lethargic indifference of the 


greateſt part of readers. | Ry . 

But it would not be enough, that every one gave a lift of the errors remarked by him, 
for the toil of thoſe who ſhould profeſſedly take upon themſelves to correct Moreri would 
ſtill be very great. All the errors in his work will never be fully corrected, if Editors de 
not take the pains to conſult the original authors whence Moreri extracted his materials. 
This indeed is a laborious taſk, but yet not fo terrible as it may appear to thoſe, who con- 
fider the multitude of authors he quotes at the cloſe of ſeveral articles; for we muſt not 
take it for granted that he conſulted all thoſe authors. I am perſuaded that, with regard 
to the Greek and Latin Hiſtorians, he has generally conſulted none but Voſſius; and that 
with reſpect to eccleſiaſtical ſubjects and writers, he has fcarcely had recourſe to any other 


writers but Baronius, Spondanus, Godeau, and Father Labbe. What then could be the 


reaſon why he cited fo many more authors? I cannot tell ; but methinks that ſuch an 
affectation, which put him to very little trouble, ſince he only ſet down the authors 
> com by Voſſius, contributed leſs to the advantage of the readers, than to make them 
alſely imagine, that he turned over a numberleſs multitude of books. He might have 
been contented with referring to Voſſius, &c. ſince thoſe who had Voſſius might 
have found, at the ſame time, all the authors named at the cloſe of Moreri's articles. 


However, I would not have thoſe citations, which have ſtood ſo long, ſtruck out, but 


it would be proper to make them all intelligible ; and ſome of them are not ſo, by the too 
much curtailing the names of authors or the titles of works. But much worſe has been 


done ſometimes, both the titles of books and the names of authors having been diſguiſed. 


A book de Yenatione, quoted by Moreri, has been metamorphoſed into a treatiſe de Vene ra- 
tione by the Editors of Holland. He has expreſſed himſelf fo ill at the cloſe of the 


| Ar- 
ticle 
the Hiſtory of the Priory of St. Martin in the Fields, 
by Martin Marier, a Monk, a Prior clauftral of this 
Monaſtry, where Poſtel was buried: Regali Monaſter ii 
Sandi Martini de Campis, Pariſienſis, Ordinis Cluni- 


actnſs Hiſtoria ; Pariflis, 1637, 4to. New OxskR- 
VATIONS, 


(i) Bayle takes notice, below, of a like blunder con- 
cerning Mr. de Sallo. See his Remarks on our au- 
thor's concluſion. ok | | 

In the laſt edition of Moreri, printed at Paris in 
1725, it is ſaid that Poſtel died rhe fixth of September 
1581, aged ſeventy fix years, three mont hi and nine days. | 
This date was copied from de Sallengre's Memoirs of (2) See, hereafter, the Preface of the Author of. 


he 
* 2 1. pag. 24. who extracted it from Critical Remarks, New Obs ER VAT. | 
OL, * | 0 | 


n, whoſe firſt compoſitions were far from making a conſpicuous 
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ticle CALENTIO, that he quotes one author inſtead of two, and diſguiſes the name of 
the latter. Cornelius Tullius, ſays he, in Append. Pierre Valere, de infelicit. Litterat. 
which ought to be correfed thus, Cornelius Tullius in the Appendix to Pierius Valerianus's 
treatiſe de infelicit. Litterat. (3). | | z 
By conſulting the authors which Moreri made uſe of, it will appear that he has often 
miſtaken their meaning; that he has not choſen the moſt material circumſtances z that he 
has maimed a great many particulars ; and by thus comparing the copy with the origi- 
nals, the articles might be greatly improved. | 

On ſome ſubje&s this comparing the copy with the originals would not be ſufficient. 
Moreri has ſcarce had any other guide, with regard to the Low-Countries, than Lewis 
Guicciardin, who wrote a very good deſcription of them; but as great changes have been 
found in the towns of that country ſince the year 1587, in which year Lewis Guicciardin 
publiſhed the laſt edition of that work; many particulars, which he aſſerted truly and 
juſtly, cannot be now affirmed without telling an egregious falſity ; and nevertheleſs they 
are aſſerted in Moreri directly word for word, as they had been read in Guicciardin, an 
inſtance of which I ſhall here give. fe a 

He affirms that there ſtands near Mechlin, a little beyond St. Catharine's Gate, in the 
road to Antwerp, a very ſpacious monaſtry built almoſt in the form of a fortreſs, in 
which is a houſe conſecrated to St. Alexis, wherein upwards of fifteen hundred, and 
ſometimes ſixteen hundred Nuns perpetually reſide, who are allowed to mind their worldly 
buſineſs, to go whitherſoever they pleaſe, and even to marry if they defire it. Moreri 
did not fail to copy this. There is ſeen, ſays he, in the ſuburbs of Mechlin, the monaſtry of 
St. Alexis, wherein are fifteen or ſixteen hundred Nuns, who are permitted to go abroad, to 
walk whitherſoever they pleaſe, to recerve and pay viſits, and to marry whenever they judge 
proper. I always ſuſpected this paſſage in Moreri; for as many armies had encamped, 
in our days, in the neighbourhood of Mechlin, and a great number of officers had paſſed 
backwards and forwards through that city, I thought it impoſſible that no perſon ſhould 
have ſpoke of this convent of fifteen or ſixteen hundred Canoneſſes, and yet that it was at 
that time one of the rarities of Mechlin. My ſuſpicions increaſed, when I reflected, that 


whenever armies are encamped near Remiremont or Maubeuge, &c. the public generally 


is told of the frequent viſits, which the chief officers make to the Canoneſſes of thoſe pla- 


ces. But J at laſt heard that this monaſtry of St. Alexis was no longer ſtanding, it hav- 
ing been razed to the ground during the civil wars about the cloſe of the ſixteenth Cen- 
tury. It is therefore plain that, to correct the Hiſtorical Dictionary in the particulars re- 
lating to the Low-Countries, it is not enough to compare it with Guicciardin, the origi- 


nal whence Moreri copied, but that more modern authors ought to be conſulted (4). 
Since an occcaſion offered for taking notice of a groſs miſtake in the article of Malines 


or Mechlin, which has paſſed from edition to edition till the (d) firſt reviſal of Mr. 
Vaultier in 1699 incluſively at leaſt ; I ſhall obſerve, that part of the reſt of the errors 
have been corrected in the editions of Holland, but that the following are left in it, be 


ſ:enthatof 1704+ inhabitants of Mechlin are exempted from paying taxes of every kind, as a reward for the 


Hlanders; for though he was Earl of Flanders, he never bore that title. The firſt of 


ſervices they did Charles the Bold Earl of Flanders, at the fiege of Nans on the Rhine. But 


it ſhould be Nuis and not Nans; and Charles the Bold Duke of Burgundy, not Earl of 


theſe two errors was corrected in the Paris edition of 1699, but not in the ſecond (5). 


They alſo did not correct the name of the river that runs by Mechlin, it being called Ja 


Dile, and not la Dele (6). They did not obſerve that the Lordſhip of Mechlin is one 


of the ſeventeen Provinces of the Low-Countriesz and that the great Royal Council, 


appointed in 1473, was not fixed then in Mechlin, but was moveable (I mean followed 
the Prince's Court) till Philip of Auſtria, upon his going to Spain in 1503, made it 


permanent in Mechlin (7). T9 e 
The more we ſhould deſcend to particulars, the more evident it would appear to all our 


readers, that it would be impoſſible for one ſingle perſon to give a perfectly correct edition 
of Moreri. Mr. Vaultier might very well have the general direction, and the laſt reviſal 
| r „ | "ar 

(3) In the Paris edition of Moreri 1712, Pierre rain. Theſe ſubſiſted by the labour of their hands, and 
Valere was changed into Petr. Yalrius : in the edition led a ſort of life, which was between that of a religious, 


of 1725 this error was corrected, and it was wrote and ſecular one, and made no vows. Some derive 
Pierius Valrianus; but the other words were left as their name from Lambert le Begue, a Prieſt and Frier, 


before, ſo that two authors are continued to be quoted, 
though there ſhould be only one. New OksERv. 

(4) This error has been inſerted in the edition of 
1707 3 and the Reviſer of that of 1712 added only 
that theſe Nuns were called Beguines (*). In the edi- 


tion of 1725, under the article MALINES, (Mechlin) 


it is corrected thus; In the ſuburbs there was ſeen the 
monaſtry of St. Alexis, where there avere fifteen or fix- 
teen hundred Nuns called Beguines, who <were permitted 
to go abroad, to walk whither ſoever they pleaſed, to re- 
ceive and return wiſits, and to marry whenever they 
Judged proper: but this monaſtry was entirely demoliſhed 
during the civil wari, about the cloſe of the ſixteenth 
Century. NEW OBSERVAT. 

(*) Beguines were ſocieties of devout maidens eſta- 
bliſhed in ſeveral parts of Flanders, Picardy and Lor- 


their ſuppoſed founder; others from Louis le Begue, 
King of France, But the moſt probable opinion is, 
that they received their name from Begga or Begge, 


their foundreſs, daughter of Philip of Landen.] Rem. 


by the Tranſlator. 

(5) This ſecond error was in the editions of 1707 
and 1712. In that of 1725, it was ſaid that the in- 
habitants of Mechlin are exempt from taxes of all 
kinds, on account of the ſervices they did Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and Earl of Flanders, at the 


fiege of Nuis on the Rhine. NEW Oos BR VAT. 


(6) In the edition of 1707 it was printed /a Dele ; 


in that of 1712 lt was Ia Deule; and in that of 1725 


it is Ia Dile, New OBs$ERVAT. 
(7) In the edition of 1725, it is obſerved that the 
Great Royal Council, which was appcinted moveable by 


3 Charles 
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of the whole; but it would be neceſſary for him to have coadjutors, I mean perſons to 
work under him, as he ſhould diſtribute the parts to them. He would particularly want 
one of thoſe ſour, and even humourſome and fantaſtical critics, who, upon perceiving the 
leaſt ſhadow of irregularity in an author, immediately ſuſpe& that he is miſtaken. Be- 
fore a critic of this caſt had twice read over the beginning of the article Madruce in 
Moreri, he would have ſtrongly ſuſpected, that it contained ſome groſs error, and been 
ſhocked at firſt ſight. Here follow theſe lines. 

MADRUCE or LIBER (CHRISTOPHER) called the Cardinal of Trent, was 
fon to Fobn Gaudence Liber, Baron of Madruce. It is not impoſſible but one and the 
ſame family may be named Madruce and Liber, ſo that ſome may call it Madruce, and 
others Liber; and conſequently the compiler of a Dictionary, taking the ſafeſt courſe, 
might employ the disjunctive or, without committing an error; nevertheleſs there is, in 


all this, I know not what probability, which ſtrikes and ſtops a ſuſpicious and attentive 


reader, He reflects before he proceeds farther ; and may conjecture that Moreri, miſled 
by ſome French writer, or himſelf not underſtanding the Latin authors who have wrote 


concerning this Cardinal of Trent, divided improperly the words Liber Baro, and miſ- 


took the firſt of theſe two words for the name of the family, inſtead of ſuppoſing it to 
be his characteriſtic as a Baron. It is well known that the Emperors of Germany create 


(e) I expreſs my 
ſelf thus, not 
having the Latin 
- authors quoted by 
Moreri. 


Barons who hold immediately of the Empire, and are thereby diſtinguiſhed from ſuch 
Barons as are vaſſals of ſome other member of the Empire. A Baron, who holds imme- 
diately of the Empire is called a free Baron, Liber Baro. It is very probable (e) that the 


firſt of the family of Madruce or Madruzzo created a Baron, was one of thoſe free Ba- 


rons; and that this is the reaſon why ſuch Latin writers as have ſpoke concerning the 
Cardinal of Trent, and his father, gave them the title of Liber Baro. If this be true, 
what a blunder did Moreri commit, and how was it poſſible for it to ſo long eſcape the 
Editors (8) ? 


I will take notice by the way, that they ought to correCt an error with regard to Car- 


dinal Lewis Madruzzo. He was not appointed Biſhop of Trent, after his being raiſed 


to the purple, as Moreri affirms, but was Biſhop of Trent before that time, by the re- 


ſignation of Cardinal Chriſtopher Madruzzo, his uncle, when Pope Pius IV gave him 


the hat in 1361, and even favoured him in ſo peculiar a manner as to ſend it to him at 
Trent (9). They likewiſe ought to correct the alternative of the time of the promotion 
of Cardinal Chriſtopher Madruzzo ; the date of it ought to be fixed to the year 1542, 
and not leave it undetermined as Moreri does, between the year 1542 or 1544 (10), Ir 
is ſhameful for a writer not to know the exact time when a Cardinal of the ſixteenth 


Century was raiſed to the Purple; and when a writer corrects the book of a man who 
was ignorant of that particular, and ſo indolent as not to ſet the matter to rights; ſuch a 


writer, I ſay, ought to think it incumbent on him not to imitate this indolence. We alſo 
may inform the Editors, that they ought to make up ſome omiſſions. The eſtate of 
Madruzzo, raiſed to the title of Barony, and ſituated in the territory of Trent, requires 
a ſhort geographical article which is wanting in Moreri (11). The family of Madruzzo 


requires a genealogical article, that may deduce it from the time when it enjoyed a title 


of honour, or began to make a figure, till the preſent time. Cardinal Madruzzo, a creature 
of Pope Clement VIII, and who grew fo conſiderable, that he was thought a man quali- 


fied to be choſen Pope, in the Conclave wherein Pope Urban VIII was elected in 1623, 


requires likewiſe an article (12). 


There are a multitude of places, in Moreri, which ſtand in need of being retouched, 
both with reſpect to the errors and omiſſions, as the article of Madruzzo. 72555 
I am not inſenſible that there are ſome people who will ſay, that it is of no conſequence 


to the public to know, exactly, whether the family Madruce (Madruzzo) was called Li- 


(f) In the Me- 
mur for June 
1706, pag. 948. 


ber; or whether Chriſtopher Madruzzo was raiſed to the Purple in 1542, and not in 
1544 3 or whether Lewis Madruzzo was Biſhop of Trent when he obtained a Cardinals 
hat. The authors of the Journal of Trevoux may raiſe ſuch an objection; for after 
treating, as trifling (f), the remark made by our author, that Giles Boileau died in 
1669, and not as it is aſſerted in Moreri in the year 1671 (13), they add, the public cannot 
but be bighly concerned about this error of the Diftionary ! However, the Editors of Mo- 
reri, if they are prudent, will not be directed by this falſe taſte of the authors of the 
Trevoux Journal. They will ſuppoſe, that it is the duty of every perſon, who undertakes 
to correct a book, to ſtrike out all falſe incidents, and ſupply their places with true ones; 


and that if, upon pretence that an error in point of fact does no prejudice either to the for- 


tune or fame of any perſon, it therefore ought to be left in a work ; at this rate there 


would 


Charles Duke of Burgundy, in 1473, was fixed at 

Mechlin in 1503. It was not obſerved that the Lora- 

ſhip 4 Mechlin is one of the ſeventeen Provinces of the 
Low: Countries; it is only ſaid that it is incloſed in one 

of the ſeventeen Provinces, in Brabant ; and neverthe- 

leſs, under the word Low-Countries, it is ranked among 

the ſeventeen Provinces, New OßsERVATr. 
8) This error had crept into the editions of 1707 


and 1712. In that of 1725 we find as follows in 


Madruce (Chriſtopher) called the Cardinal of Trent, 
ſon of Fohn Gaudence free Baron of Madruce, &c.“ 
It is obſerved that Pope Paul III raiſed him to the Pur- 


ple in 1542. NEW OBsERvVarT. 


9) This is corrected in the edition of 1725. New ]] 


OBSERVAT. | 

(10) See note (8) above. New Onservar. 

(11) This geographical article is in the edition of 
1725, under the word Madruxas or Madruce. It was 
extracted from Maty's Dictionary. New Osserv. 

(12) In the edition of 1725, three or four lines are 
added concerning Charles Madruce, appointed Caidi- 
nal by Pope Clement VIII. New Osnservar. 

(iz) See below under the word Boileau. New 
Oss BRV Ar. 
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would be but few falſities in the Hiſtorical Dictionary, but what ought to be ſpared, and care- 
fully preſerved. A judicious perſon loves to be informed of the truth, even in ſuch things 
as no ways concern either his virtue, or the happineſs of his family ; and we may be 
firmly perſuaded, that if Father Paul, who ſays ſo many particulars concerning Cardinal 
| Chriſtopher Madruzzo, and Cardinal Lewis Madruzzo, had committed errors like to 
thoſe I have mentioned, Pallavicini, his antagoniſt, would have cenſured him for it; 
and that the authors of the Journal of Trevoux would not have condemned ſuch a cenſure. 
They themſelves would be extremely ſorry to be convicted of ſuch an erfor as that which 
relates to Giles Boileau; and if any perſon had charged them falfely with committing 
ſuch a miſtake, they would not have contented themſelves with anſwering, that the public 
would not be much concerned for errors of that kind. | | 
One of the circumſtances in which the Editors of the Hiſtorical Dictionary beſt 
ſucceeded is, their having reduced, within more juſt limits, the extravagant encomi- 
ums, which Moreri had beſtowed on multitudes of people, and the violent flanders he had 
" Caſt on great numbers. He was directed by the ſpirit of a declaimer, who frequently goes 
into the pulpit, not conſidering that he ought to have aſſumed the character of an Hiſto- 
rian. But his work has not yet been carried to perfection even in this point, there ſtill 
remaining ſome adulations and flanders, both which ought to be leflened ; and it is cer- 
' tain, that the ſtriking out certain elogiums will be doing a good office to thoſe on whoth 
they were beſtowed, and that a perſon who does this will not only be actuated by a love 
of truth, but likewiſe by a principle of brotherly affection. I will here give an inſtance 
of this. 5 Sf, | | | | FRET 
It is aſſerted in Moreri, that a Marſhal of France, whoſe name I ſuppreſs, commanded 
the armies with great wiſdom, felicity and glory. How abſent ſoever a reader may be, 
or deſirous of hurrying over what he is about, he will naturally ftop ſhort at meeting 
ſuch an elogium, and reflect upon ſo ſurprizing an object. During upwards of fifteen 
years, would he ſay to himſelf, 1 have read every news paper that has been publiſhed ; 
and I cannot call to mind any incident, on which to ground the wiſdom, felicity and glory 
taken notice of in this place. 1 can point out the time and place in which the enterprizes 
of the Marſhal in queſtion have been very unſucceſsful; but no time or place wherein 
11 | they were fortunate. - Thoſe: campaigns are moſt glorious to him, in which he did not 
is | form any project, and in which no project was formed againſt him. I either muſt be 
wo very little acquainted with thoſe elogiums, or they muſt be very unjuſt ; for they cannot 
1 be juſt unleſs they reſulted from ſome actions, the fucceſs of which was fo happy and con- 
ſpicuous, that they mult have eclipſed the repeated and notorious diſgraces that are known 
to all Europe, and have been the ſubject of a thouſand: ſatyrical ſongs that have been 
ſpread through all countries. How is it poſſible for me to be ignorant of ſuch: glorious 
actions? I muſt ſet out inſtantly to enquire about them OR 
It is plain, that ſuch a reader will entreat all the perſons he meets with to give him 
ſome light into theſe particulars, but he will not find any one who knows more of this 
matter, and thereby will cauſe a numberleſs multitude of perſons, who had almoſt forgot 
the diſgraces of the Marſhal in queſtion, to call to mind, and ſpeak of them all. Confe- 
quently the ſtriking out, from the Dictionary, theſe particulars will be doing a good office 
to that warrior, as it will remove a ſtumbling block, and an ungrateful nemento. The readers 
not meeting with this in their way will go on without once ſtopping, and by this means 
a great number of reflections will be ſuppreſſed, which would reflect an odium on this 
Marſhal of France. The elogium beſtowed upon him in Moreri is directly an officious 
lie, and reſembles much more the applauſes, which the moſt inveterate enmity beſtows: 
Peſſimum inimicorum genus laudantes. | nevertheleſs own that it was not given in that view. 
The Editor could not but know. the opinion, which all France entertained on this occa- 
ſion, and that, had the wiſhes of the Nation been confidered, the General in queſtion 
would have been ſoon diveſted of the command of the army; but one would conclude 
that his Majeſty was deſirous of ſhewing on this occaſion, that he believed himfelf raiſed 
as much above his ſubjects, by his diſcernment and penetration, as by the dignity of his 
character. The Editor could not excuſe himſelf, by alledging a certain caſt of mind that 
is obſerved in the French, and which has been well enough deſcribed by a modern writer. 
„The French, ſays he, act frequently in ſuch a manner as is incomprehenſible. They 
ec are fond of their King and Country; they are fond of their Nation's honour, and en- 
tc tertain the higheſt idea poſſible of it. At the ſame time they are not ſatisfied with any 
* actions of their countrymen, and they always think that they ought to have acted in a 
« different manner. The moſt ſagacious anſwers, the moſt fortunate enterprizes, the 
« beſt concerted meaſures rarely eſcape their cenſure. They applaud foreigners ; they 
« boaſt of their writings and their troops; they admire their counſels, and extol their ſuc- 
50 E leginguo * Ceſſes. But as diſtance heightens reſpect (g), they cenſure and deſpiſe every-thing that 
 Texercatia nau. France produces. How numerous ſoever the perſons may be, throughout the kingdom, 
| to whom this character ſuits, an author is however no ways obliged to applaud or blame 
thoſe, only whom they. praiſe or cenſure ; but as they are not the only perſons who have. 
exclaimed againſt the General in queſtion, but, on the contraty, have only joined their 
voice to that of all the public, the Editor could not juſtify himſelf, unleſs he alledged 
ſome other reaſon beſides this. If he ſhould attempt to apologize for himfelf by ſaying, 
that the perſon he applauded roſe in the fayour of his Sovereign rather than fell, this. would 
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no ways juſtify him. This proves indeed that fortune, which never followed him in the 
field, was his faithful companion at Court; but no conſequence can be drawn againſt 
public evidence; and though a Monarch may have a mind to diſtinguiſh himſelf, by 
acting in ſo ſingular and paradoxical a manner, as to beſtow the moſt pompous rewards oft 
ill ſucceſs, yet this does not give an author a right to beſtow ſuch praiſes as the whole 
world knows to be falſe. If the Editor, inſtead of the words great wiſdom, felicity, and 
glory, had employed theſe, affeclion, zeal, good intention, the public would not have 
been diſguſted, nor would the Editor have done fo ill an office to the Marſhal on whom 
he has beſtowed ſo many encomiums, But once again, the moſt judicious way will be to 
ſtrike out the elogium, and not ſubſtitute any other particulars in its room, | Gs 
To mention once more the heavy taſk, which a thorough reviſal of Moreri would be, 1 
will obſerve that the firſt editions of this Dictionary, though more defective than thoſe of 
Holland, may yet be of very great uſe in correcting them. The Editors therefore ought 
to have theſe firſt editions before them, and compare them line by line with the following. 
Among ſeveral inſtances that might be given of the errors which have crept into the lat- 
ter, I ſhall take notice but of one. Moreri had related, in the article of Gilles le Maitre, 
<«« that the Duke of Mayenne, and the reſt of the Chiefs of the League, appointed John 
e le Maitre, Preſident of the Parliament of Paris, in the place of Barnaby Briſſon, and 
<«« that they, in this quality, deputed them to the pretended States of the kingdom, held 
« at Paris in 1593 3 that the Legate there propoſed the publiſhing of the Council of 
« Trent, without the leaſt reſerve or modification; that this was a pretty delicate affair; 
& that le Maitre and du Vair, at that time Counſellors, were ordered to examine it &c.“ 
There is a fault here which was corrected in the Dutch editions, where we find they deputed 
him, inſtead of they deputed them ; but then they have introduced another error, for inſtead 
of le Maitre & du Vair, then a Counſellor, they have wrote le Maitre & du Vair, then 
Counſellors. This error is in the Paris edition of 1699, a circumſtance which ſhews that 
the Editors are ſometimes very careleſs; for, in reading the word Counſellors, they did 
not call to mind, that, two or three lines before, they had read that le Maitre had been 
deputed in quality of Preſident (14). ID 

The laſt obſervation I ſhall make is, that new errors will perpetually creep into the 
future editions of Moreri, though the Editors ſhould be perſons of the greateſt erudition, 
and as careful as it is poſſible for men to be, if they themſelves do not take the pains to 
correct very exactly the proofs, or employ the moſt judicious and accurate perſons on 


that occaſion. It is owing to the negligence of the Corre&or of the Preſs, that we find, 


in the Paris edition of 1699, under the article Lodrin, a very groſs error, which had 


been corrected in the Dutch editions. The article in queſtion ſtands as follows in the 


Lyons edition of 1688. | N | 
Lodrin, a city and gulf of Albania in Greece. It muſt not be confounded with Lodron, a 

Lordſhip in the territory of Trent in Italy, near Braſian. All this has been inſerted in the 

Paris edition of 1699, but in the Dutch edition made uſe of by me (that of 1698) it is put 

as it ought to be Breſſan, inſtead of Braſlan, and the following line has been kept in viz. 
LODRON. See Lodrin. LE 


It was ſtruck out in the Paris edition, but it ought rather to have been kept in, becauſe 


many readers do not find what they look for in a Dictionary, unleſs it begins a new pa- 


ragraph. The beſt way of correcting this would have been to have expunged theſe words, 
it muſt not be miſtaken for, and to put what follows in a line by itſelf. Theſe words in- 
form readers, without its being hinted to them, that they muſt not confound Lodron with 
Lodrin (18). The Editors may alſo be adviſed to enlarge the article Lodron both geo- 
graphically and genealogically. They ought to know that a reader's curioſity is very 
much heightened, even with regard to places which are pretty obſcure in themſelves, 
when frequent mention is made of them in the News-Papers. Many a reader, who never 


deſired to know where the Oglio and Adda is; nor what are Salo, Dezenzano, Gowardi, 
Montechiaro, &c. has complained a thouſand times, within theſe four or five years, of 


their not finding, in Moreri, articles very circumſtantiated, relating to the ſource and the 
courſe of thoſe rivers, and on the ſituation and qualities of thoſe cities. People are now 


as curious in their enquiries concerning Lodron. Beſides, it is not merely a Lordſhip, but 


an ancient Earldom, and the Counts of Lodron have been famous theſe many years, An 
excellent article might have been given in Moreri, by exhibiting a ſeries of their genealogy 
(16). The Literati will be affected by it, becauſe Joſeph Scaliger pretended, that Berenice 
or Veronica of Lodron, his grandmother, was daughter to the Count of Lodron.  Sciop- 


pius, in his Scaliger Hypobolimæus, declares this to be a falſity, and has quoted a great many 
particulars, which may be of uſe to the Editors, 


I ſhall not make any apology for the prolixity of this advertiſement, which I have an- 


nexed to the ſecond edition of the Critical Remarks publiſhed in Paris. 
perceive that this may ſerve as a ſupplement. 


* (14) In the edition of 1707, & ſeg. there is a ſepa - dom in the territory of Trent in ltaly, near Breſſan. 
rate article of John le Maitre, in which, inſtead of they So that they have continued to make a ſingle article 
deputed them, it 1s deputed him, and the word Counſellor of Lodrin and Lodron, inſtead of making two, according 
is ſtruck out. New ORBSERVATr. | to Bayle's remark. New OssErvar. 
(15) This article Aands as follows in the laſt editions. 16) No geographical deſcription of Ledron, nor any 
LODRIN, à city and guiph of Albania in Greece, genealogical relation of its Counts, has yet been given 
ought not to be confounded with Lodron, an ancient Earl. in Moreri. New OssERVATr. 
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PREFACE 


SLE rte 


HE HAT follows is not a Critique on Myreri's Diftionary, I not being ſo "- 10 


1 attempt any thing of that kind. This was not entirely executed by Mr. Bayle 
| bimſelf, notwithſtanding the great pains he took for that purpoſe (1). Mr. le 
Clerc, who wrote after him, and had the advantage of his Obſervations, has 
only added freſh errors to the former, which he did not take the pains to corref? ; and indeed 
the edition he publiſhed in 1699, is properly not accurate, except in ſuch articles as have 
ſome conformity with thoſe inſerted in the Critical Dictionary of Rotterdam (2). The two 
editions that were publiſhed one after the other in Paris, are not near ſo defeftive as the firſt 
editions, and thoſe, who ſuperiutended them, ſtruck out a great number of errors which ſtill occur 
in the edition of 1699. The laſt eſpecially ſeems to have been made as perfect as it is poſſible 
for ſuch 'a work to be. The Chronology has been rectiſed; inſtead of varying as it did in 
ſeveral places, it is fixed to a certain order. The articles have been thrown into a more con- 
venient form for the readers, and à great number of doubiful incidents have been ſtruck out; 
for theſe ouly cloud the truth, and make people queſtion fuch points as are moſt fundamental in 
hiſtory, when authors have been ſo indiſcreet as 10 confound them. In a word, every thing 
is now diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as is moſt ſuitable to perſons who are fond of reading, and 
may be moſt beneficial to men of learning. It muſt be faid in praiſe of Mr. Vaultier, who 
alone undertook this amazingly laborious taſk, that it would have been impoſſible for any 
man, who had had leſs patience and aſſiduity than he, to have atchieved ſo mighty an enter- 
prize, eſpecially when the public is informed, that he was not aſſiſted by one ſingle perſon, a 
Frier excepted, whoſe learning is confined entirely to one branch. It might indeed be an- 
ſwered, that ſome pieces were communicated to him, and that had theſe been favourably re- 
ceived by him, he would have been furniſhed with others whilſs the work was printing, and 
in proportion. to the reception the firſt had met with. But this is not the queſtion here; and 
as to my ſelf, I have nothing to accuſe him of before the public. | 0 
From theſe particulars the reader will eaſily judge of the nature of this little piece, which 
conſiſts only of ſome remarks that eſcaped Mr. Vaultier ; they may even be conſidered as er- 
rors, which any other author, who had undertaken ſo laborious a taſk, muſt neceſſarily have 
fallen into; thrice happy for bim had he not committed greater ones. Among theſe faults, ſome 
are peculiar to certain nations, to certain provinces, and even dliſtricts, and which conſe- 
quently will affect very little ſuch readers as haus ſeen thoſe countries only in the map; but as 
1 flatter my ſelf that theſe remarks may be of ſervice to the next new edition that may be 
publiſhed of Morori's Dictionary, I did not think it proper to paſs over theſe leſſer faults, 
from the ſuppeſitien that when they are drawn together in à little piece, they will be found 
more commodious for an Editor who may judge proper to make uſe of them. There ave other 
faults, among thoſe I have taken notice of, that are of greater conſequence, and which a reader 
of ſome capacity will conclude ſtood in the utmoſt need of being corrected, in order to give the 
greater perfection to the Hiſtorical Dictionary, | e e Þ | Sg 
To 


(1) Our author pretends, that Bayle attempted, in 


his Dictionary, to point out all the errors found in that 
of Moreri, but which was not entirely executed by him, 

notauithſlanding the great pains he 2 for that purpoſe. 

But Bayle was far from ever entertaining ſuch a de- 
hgn, he never animadverting on Moreri, except when 
he writes an article which is alſo drawn up in that 
author's Dictionary. I have put apart in a remark, 
ſays he in his Preface, the errors aſcribed by me to Mo- 
reri. I bave nat meddled with thoſe which are found in 
the articles be gives, and which 1 have not touched, 
though they are as conſiderable as in thoſe articles which 
T have drawn up. And lower; For the ſake of youth, 
ſays he, who ought to have their taſte improved, as 
well as to be taught haw to abrite wwith the mo ſcrupu- 
lous accuracy, I have cenſured the moſt inconfiderable er- 
rors in Moreri, in thoſe places where he and 1 treat the 
ſame ſubjecis; for as to thoſe errors ewhich may be in 
other places, I bade not touched them as 1 obſerved before. 


Here we have a very ſenſible proof of our critic's inac- 


curacy. Almoſt all his remarks are extracted from 


'Bayle's Didtionary, as will be ſhewn in the ſequel ; 


and yet he did not attend in any manner to what 
Bayle has declared ſo expreſly in his Preface. New 
OBSERVAT. | | | | 
(2) Juſtice is not here done to Mr. le Clerc, who 
corrected a numberleſs multitude of errors in the Dutch 
editions of Moreri's Dictionary, and made very con- 
ſiderable additions to them. Our author never ſaw 
thoſe editions, and is na more than the echo, an this 
occaſion, of the reviſer of Paris, whe, ta give the 
higher idea of his own labours, defpiſed thoſe of Mr. 
le Clerc, at the fame time that he made uſe of them 
But le Clerc ſhewed the injuſtice of this conduct, in a 
piece inſerted in Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, 
for February 1700, Art. 7. pag. 207, & ſeq. He 
even ſhewed, that the reviſer of the Paris edition had 
left ſome errors, which were cortected in the Jaſt Dutch 
editions; for inſtance, in the article Cab, he had wrote 
Cumbertund, inſtead of Cunberland. This error is 
likewife in the edition of 1725. NEW QBsERvVar. 
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To give an inſtance of this, perhaps no future Editor of Moreri might have called to mind, 
that no ſtone bridge was ever built over the Rhine; and perhaps too, had I not given a 
remark on this occaſion, an Editor, who might havg been preſent at the ſiege F Brijac (a), 
would nevertheleſs write after Moreri, that there is a noble ſtoyge bridge thete, built croſt 
the Rhine. T will confeſs that this is a trivial remarłk; hover, it is of ſervice to corveft 
an error that has run through twelve editions, and which even Mr. le Clerc, though ſo able 
a Geographer, and who pretends to criticize Quintus Curtius, committed likewiſe, J 
will take it for granted, that this error was owing ts beedlefsnneſs (and it certainly could be no 
other (b), but is it leſs an error on that account? How many petty writers, whoſe only foun- 
tain, whence they Uraw their Compoſitions, is the great Hiſtorical Dictionary, will hereafter 
ſuppoſe that there is a beautiful ſtone bridge, croſs the Rhine, at Briſac Theſe ſmall books, 
which are copted from one another, having once ſpread this falſe tradition, this would make it 
to be ſuppoſed, with probability, ſome Centuries hence, that there is a ſtone bridge at Briſac; 
_ whence conteſts would ariſe among Geographers, like to thoſe which broke out in our time be- 

tween le Clerc and Perizoneus, concerning ſome paſſages of the famous author who wrote the 
Hiſtory of Alexander the Great. ISS 1.0 97 a "@ 8 74 
Mill not what is related in the new edition of Morris Diffionary,-conetrning the date of 
the year in which King Fames II died, create one day a conteſt between Chronologers, ſome 
of whom will place his death under the year 1701 ; whilſt others, upon the authority of the 
edition of 1704, will aſſert that this Prince did not die (c) till the year 1102 ? A great num- 


ber of pieces will be wrote, which probably may be interſperſed with injurious expreſſions, all 
which will be owing to the negligence of an Hiſtorian. 

From theſe two inſtances, which are choſen from many others, the reader may judge of the 
uſefulneſs of theſe remarks, which relate only to the matters themſelves ; for bad notice been 
taken of the typographical errors, this piece might have ſcwelled 10 a large volume. 


There is too much of the hyperbole here, it not 
being any ways probable, that an Editor, who had had 
ocular demonſtration that the bridge at Briſac is not 
built of ſtone, would yet have neglected to correct this 
error in Moreri. Bayle's Rem. | 

(3) Our author will give me leave to obſerve, that 
not only the error taken notice of by him may be of 
a different kind from thoſe which proceed from inat- 
_ tention, but that it is really of another kind, ſince the 
ſtrongeſt attention to Moreri's words can make a 
reader judge, that he is miſtaken in ſaying, that the 
bridge of Briſae is built of tone ; and none but thoſe, 
who know that this is falſe, can know that he is miſ- 
taken. But what follows is an error ariſing from in- 
attention. Moreri, ſpeaking of a river called the 
Morin, had ſaid that it is in Brie; that its ſource is 


near Sedane z that it flows by Forte Gaucher, by Col- 


mier, Ce. But he did not tranfcribe. the laſt word 
juſtly, Mr. Coulon, his original, writing Calamier 
(he ſhould have ſaid Colomiers ;) but the word Sedane 
was faithfully copied. The Correctors of Moreri 
changed Sedaxe into Sedan, though they doubtleſs were 
well enough verſed in Geography, to know that Sedan 
is at a great diſtance from Ja Brie. It is therefore ow- 
ing to inattention, that they inſerted in their editions of 
foreri, that zhe Morin, a river of France in la Brie, 
_ takes its riſe near Sedan, whereas it ought to be near 
Sexane. As to Colomier, they might have imagined 
that there was a place ſo called in la Brie, but had 
they been a little more attentive, they would have 
found that it ought to be Colomiers, and not Colmier 
(3). Poſlibly Moreri had followed more than he ſhould 
have done that practice of the many Frenchmen, who 
ſound words of three ſyllables as though they conſiſted 
but of two. In this manner ſome authors who wrote 
_ againſt Mr. de Vallemont, call him Valmont; and 
others call an author Malment, though he himſelf 
wrote it Mallement. Hence Bibliographers may here- 
after be induced to give us one author called Valle- 
mont, and another called Valmont, &c, But no ex- 
cuſe could be made for Moreri, had he pronounced the 
word Cologne thus, viz. Colgne; Colnie and not Colony ; 
ſince he ought to write proper names as they are ſpelt, 
and not as he ſounds them. Bay/e's Rem. 

(3) In the edition of 1725, it is ſaid that this river 
takes its riſe near Sezanze, and flows by Coulomier. 
New OB$SERVaT. | | ä 

(e) I. fancy that this falſe date is an error of the 
preſs ; nevertheleſs the critic was not obliged to enquire 
whether it was owing to the Editor or the Printers. So 
unhappy are authors, that they muſt be cenſured for 


the negligence of the Correctors af the Prefs. I will 
not pretend to aſſert in general, but that an author may 
be ſometimes miſtaken in zras, thaugh extremely re- 
markable, and relating to particulars which happened 
not long before he wrote. The author of the Supple- 
ment to Moreri imagined that Viſeount Turenne head- 
ed the whole campaigy of the year 1675, he not call- 
ing to mind what every perſon knew, viz. that the 
General juſt mentioned was killed by a cannon ball the 
27th of July 1675, Here follow the words of the 
author of this ſupplement, in the article Mantecuculi: 
But in 1675, Montecuculi could do nothing in Alſatia, 


becauſe Marſhal Turenne defeated all his deſigns. But 


nothing can be falſer than all this, Montecuculi not 
marching into Alatia till after the death of Marſhal 
Turenne (4). I will obſerve by the way, that it would 
be neceffary, not only to correct this blunder in the 
Dutch editions, but alſo ſupply the jejuneneſs of this ar- 
ticle. It could not be ea that the author of the ſup- 
plement would expatiate much on the glory of Count 
Montecuculi, as this General was not beloved in 


France, it being there thought, that to him was chiefly 
owing the loſs of all the conquelts of the year 1672 


but for this very reaſon the Editors of the Dutch editi- 
ons ought to have drawn up a long article of this Ge- 
neral of the Imperial armies, and beſtowed upon him 
the nobleſt encomiums, which he really deſerved. 
Such an gomiſhon deſerves cenſure more than in adopt- 
ing the error which has not been corrected with reſpect 
to the age of Montecuculi. It is related in the ſupple- 
ment, that this great General died in 1680, aged up- 
wards of four core, whereas it is certain that he lived 
but ſeventy two years and eight months. He was born 
in the year 1608, as appears from his life prefixed to 
his Memoirs, printed at Geneva in 1704 and thereby 
we correct the errors of the Printers of that life, who 
fix his death to the 16th of October 1681, inſtead of 
1680 (5). Bayle's Rem. 

| (4) This was inſerted in the editions of 1707 and 
1712, but it was ſtruck out in that of 1725. New 
OB$ERVAT. 

(5) This was inſerted likewiſe in the editions of 
1707 and 1712, In that of 1725, the writer ſays, 
that Count Montecuculi died the 1614 of Odober 1680, 
aged ſeventy two years and eight months; and, at the 
cloſe of his article, it is obſerved, that be preſented 70 
the Emperor, in 1665, his Memoirs written during the 
campaigns made by him in Hungary, publiſped in 1704. 
by Mr. Hayſſen, a German Gentleman, Governor to the 
Prince of Moſeovy. NEW OßsERVAr. 
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On the New EDITION of 


HISTORICAL DICTIONARY. 


Publiſhed in 1 704. 
A. 


CTOR. Bayle had before cenſured Moreri, for changing this word into Acto.- 
rius. This error indeed has been corrected in the new edition, as alſo that in 
which it is ſaid that Ovid ſpoke of an Actorius; for the following words, que 
fuit Aforide cum magno ſemper Achille, ought not to be underſtood of a man 
named AZorius, but of Patroclus, whom the Poets commonly diſtinguiſh by the Patro- 


nymic name Actorides, which implies only this, /prung from Afor. Bayle has given a 


very ample explication of the Poer's thought; and had thoſe who ſuperintended the edi- 
tions of 1699 and 1704 conſulted the Critical Dictionary, they might have made a pro- 
per advantage of it. I confeſs that it is a very laborious taſk to conſult all the critics and 
interpreters on every individual article; but in that very reſpect the following remarks 


may be of great ſervice to the future Editors, ſince I have collected, in a very ſmall com- 
| pals, part of the errors which had crept into the ancient editions, and that they may be 


foon run over. e | : | | 

But if the new Editor, on whoſe work I wrote theſe Remarks, has corrected ſome 
places in this article, he has changed many others for the worſe, a proof of which I ſhall 

In the article of ACTOR the Locrian, the Editor ought to have obſerved, that Peleus, 
ſon-in-law to this Actor, was grandſon to his (a) wife Egina; and therefore that 
Polymele, daughter to Actor and gina, was both aunt and wife to Peleus ; ſhe was his 
aunt, as being ſiſter to acus his father (1): beſides, Jupiter (b) was grandfather to Po- 
ly mele, and grandfather to Peleus. In the article of Actor, ſon to Axeas, and father of 
Aſtyochia, the Editor is miſtaken in ſaying, that the latter had two ſons by Neptune; 
it was by Mars ſhe had the two ſons, who commanded the troops of Aſpledon (c) and 


Orchomngs at the ſiege of Troy (2). The Editor might have taken this Actor for the 


Actor mentioned by Pauſanias in his fifth book, and who was fon to Neptune and Aga- 
mede the daughter of Augeus (3). The tenth book of the Iliad may be conſulted on this 
ſubject. It is plain from hence that the Editor has confounded theſe two articles, and of 
two Actors has made but one, whom he ſuppoſes to be Neptune's father-in-law, whereas 
this God was father of the laſt of the two whom I juſt now mentioned. 


(a) That is to ſay Actor's wife. The pronoun bis towns. The reader might miſtake them for the names 
is very ambiguous in this place. BayLE's Rem. of men. BayLe's Rem. | 


(1) In the edition of 1725 it is ſaid, that Actor born 
in Locris, or according to others in Theſſaly, was fon to 
Myrmidon, and grandſon to Fupiter 3 that he married 
the nymph Aigina ; and that he gave his kingdom, with 
bis daughter Polymene (it ſhould be Polymele) to Peleus 
fon of Aacus, and father to Achilles, New OBSERV. 

(5) This wanted proof, it not appearing that Jupiter 
was the father either of Actor or gina. He had a 
fon by gina; but Palymele, daughter to the ſaid 
Egina, was daughter to Actor, which did not make 
any conſanguinity, between Polymele and Jupiter. 


| BayLE's REM. 


(e) Aſpledon and Orchomnus are the names of 


(2) We find, in the fame edition, that AcroR /n 
to Axeus or Azeus, was father to Aſtyochia; and that 
this nymph had two ſons by Neptune c. Nevertheleſs 
Bayle had obſerved, that ſhe had theſe two ſons by the 
God Mars. New OBsERVAT. 

(z) In this edition they have not given the article 


ACTOR, ſon of Neptune and Agamede, the daughter of 


Augeus, tho' it might have been extracted from Bayle. 

Our author has ſcarce done any thing but copied 
Bayle on this occaſion ; but he has committed a miſ- 
take in citing the / book of Pauſanias. This quo- 
tation in Bayle relates to another AcToR, n to 
Phorbas, NEW OBSEEVAT. | 


ADAM. Moreri ſays that Joſephus informs us, that Adam engraved, on two dif- 
ferent tables, ſome obſervations he had made on the courſe of the ſtars. But this ancient 
Hiſtorian does not ſay fo ; he only obſerving, in the ſecond chapter of the firſt book of 


his Antiquities, that the deſcendants of Seth, 


Adam's fon, were the inventors of Aſtro- 
3 logy 3 


ALE 


logy ; and that they cauſed to be engraved, the principles they had diſcovered, on two 
pillars, the one of brick and the other of ſtone, to preſerve them from the general de- 
ſtruction, which, as Adam had foretold, was to happen; once by fire, and a ſecond time 
by water or a flood (1). Moreri likewiſe ſays, that the firſt man named all the plants, 
whereas the Scriptures declare that he only gave the names to beaſts. The Editor has 
given into the firſt of theſe two errors (2), but corretted the ſecond. W e * 


(1) This remark is from Bayle. New OßksERv. (2) This is corrected in the edit. of 1725. | 7314. 


ADAMIT ES. Moreri makes St. Epiphanius ſay, that the temples or churches of the 
Adamites were made infamous places, by reaſon of the abominable crimes committed by 
them in theſe caverns where the moſt horrid lewdneſs reigned. But this holy Father does 
not expreſs himſelf thus in the 1 to his ſecond book, he ſaying only, „ that the 
« Adamites aſſemble together as naked as when they came out of their mother's womb, 
« and in that condition go through their lectures, their ſpeeches, and other exerciſes of 
&« religion.” Beſides, Moreri ought not to have aſſerted ſo haſtily, that there was a ſect 
of theſe heretics in England, this being a downright falſity 3 and indeed the Editor has 

correfted this paſſage, but he did not take the ſame care with regard to St. Epiphanius's 
rext (1). | ee 8 ee 

(i) All this is extracted from Bayle. The particu- the edition of 1725, and Bayle is cited at the cloſe of 
lar relating to St. Epiphanius has been corrected in the article. New Ozservar. | 


ADRICHOMITES (a). Moreri has committed an error in this article, in miſtaking 
Trajectum for Utrecht, inſtead of Maeſtricht. He afterwards ſays that Adrichomites him- 
ſelf publiſhed his Theatrum terræ jane, whereas it is certain that this work was not pub- 
liſhed till after his death. Beſides, the Bibliographer in queſtion divides this work into two, 
by obſerving that the Theatrum terre ſane is not the ſame with Deſcriptio terre ſanctæ, 


whereas it is the ſame book. The Editor corrected the firſt of theſe errors, but gave 


into the ſecond (i). 


Wrote in Moreri's Dictionary. BayLs's REM. the edition of 172. New OBstxvat. 
(1) This remark is alſo extracted from Bayle, in the | i DoF,” ae 


(a) It ſhould be Adrichomius, for ſo this word is article Adrichomius. All theſe errors are correted in 


ADRIAN VI. In an article where this Pope is mentioned, he is ſaid to be of the 


Houſe of Fieſchi. I fee plainly that the author meant Adrian V, who really was of that 


family. However, it is an error, which ought to be corrected in the future editions; for 
nothing can be more different than Ottoboni di Fieſchi, whoſe name, when Pope, was 


Adrian V; and Adrian Florentius, who was called Adrian VI, when he fat in the Pon- 
tifical Chair. The former lived in the 13th Century, and the latter in the 16th (1). 


(1) It is corrected Adrian V in the edition of 1707 and the following ones. New OkskRV. 
AINS. This article was accurately drawn up in the preceding editions, but has been 


ſpoilt in this. The river Ains (*), which riſes in the Earldom of Burgundy, and divides 
Breſſe from Bugey, is falſely called the river of Dain, in the laſt edition. Guichenon, 


(*) In Latin, 
Ent, Indis, In- 
dus, Danus, 


4 —— 
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who wrote the hiſtory of theſe two laſt ſmall provinces, is the proper judge of this que- aw. 


ſtion. If the reader conſults that author, he will ſee in what manner he cenſures Couſin (a) 


and Maſſon, with reſpect to that (1). 


(1) That is, Gilbert Couſin (Gilbertus Cognatus) who (1) In the edition of 172 5, under the article AIN (!'), 
had been Eraſmus's ſervant, and Papyrius Maſſo. it is ſaid that the river Ain runs between Breſſe and 
BayLEs Rem. Bugey. New OBSERVAT. | 


ALCIATUS. The Editor forgot, in the article of Andrew Alciatus, a Civilian of 
Milan, to mention, among the books which he aſcribes to him, the following; Rerum 
patrie ſue Hiſtoriæ Mediolanenſis, lib. 4. ex M. S. Bibliothece Ambroſianæ. It was not 
natural for a writer to omit, in the article of a famous author, a book written by him to 
ſet forth the glory of his country (i). x mae £10 


.) This work is not mentioned in the laſt edition; ought to have referred to the edition of thoſe Elgies 
but the following words are added to the end of this printed in 1715, in which the judgments of ſome learn- 
article. Thoſe who are 2 of knowing the cataligue ed men on this Hiſtory of the Milaneze are collected. 


Alciatus's works, need but conſult Eloges des Hommes New OB$SERVAT. 
de Scavans Mr. de Thou, par Mr. Teiſſter, tom. 1. They 


ALEANDER. Moreri ſpeaking of the death of this Cardinal, had not determined 
what book he was going to publiſh, a little before he died; but the Editor affirms, that 


Moreri hinted at his voluminous work againſt the Profeſſors (Opera contra i Profeſſori : 


Lorenzo Craſſo;) however, it is not certain that the Cardinal was writing this work 4 
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the time of his death, and Bayle is not certain of it (a). Since therefore a critic of fo 


much ſagacity and penetration was doubtful on this occaſion, another ought not to have 


given his opinion in à peremptory manner (1). The Editor, in giving the catalogue of 


the works of this great Cardinal, forgot to memion his Tables of the Greek Grammar (2). 


| is ought not to be underſtood. as though Bayle are miſtaken, otherwiſe we may juffly conſider his 
8 — in this * ==%+ he neither affirni- doubt as a mere chimera ; 20 Indeed it is ſolely 
ing nor denying, and only citin the words of Paulus grounded on the falſe ſuppoſition Bayle was in doubt 
Jovius and thoſe of Lorenzo Crafſb, Bayt.s's Rx. on this occaſtori, NEw Opstnvar. | 

(1) Our author ought to have ſhewn the reaſons (2) No mention is made of Alexander's Tables of the 
why he doubted that the book, which Alexander was Greek Grammar, in the new edition of Moreri, though 
compoling before he died, was that againſt the Profeſſors, Bay le ſpeaks of them, and it is from him that our au- 
and have ſhewn that Paulus Jovius and Lorenzo Craſſo thor borrowed this particular. New Os ERA r. 


ALEXANDER. I ſhould have imagined, that the Editor would have corrected, in 
this article, a vicious phraſe which his author makes uſe of, I call it vicious, becauſe it 
is ſuſceptible of a double meaning. This phraſe is as follows, Darius Wavoit point voult 
faire le digat dans Þ Aſie, ſelon Pavis de Memnon. i. e. © Darius would not lay waſte Aſia, 
& as Memnon had adviſed.” To judge of this expreſſion, according to its obvious ſenſe, 
we are as much inclined to ſuppoſe, that Memnon had adviſed the not laying waſte Aſia, 


as that he adviſed it; ſo true it is, the meaning depends frequently on the order of the 
words and the turn of a phraſe. | Had the Editor read with attention all the remarks, 


which have been made on the different editions of Moreri, he would not have fallen into 
this (a) error (1). | SS 
(a) See the remark (a) above, under the word Aer. ſerved this already in remark [D] of the article Mem- 
BALLE's Rem. | Lo non; but in a more diſtin and more accurate manner 
(1) This double meaning is printed in the edition of than our author, who alſo copies from him here. New 


1725, where it is ſaid, that Darius «vould not lay OksBRVAT. 
abaſſe Afia, as Memnon had adviſed. Bayle had ob- | 


ALMAIN. Moreri, ſpeaking of this famous Doctor of the Univerfity of Paris, 


- Ought not to have omitted, in the catalogue he gives of his works, that relating to the 


Laity. The very circumſtances of the time ought likewiſe to have prompted the Editor 
to have ſpoke of it a little more accurately than he has done (1). . 


(1) There are many imperſedions in this Critique, as Bayle has remarked in his preface. New OzsxRvart. 


ARLENIUS. I ſhould have imagined that this author, who lived in the time of the 
Emperor Charles V, and who aſſumed, in the world (a), the name of Peraxylus, would 
have been allowed a place in the new edition of this Dictionary. The beautiful edition 
he gave of Joſephus, in Greek, from the excellent manuſcript of Don Diego de Men- 


dozza, the Emperor's Ambaſſador at Venice, in whoſe ſervice he was, ſerved to entitle 


him to that place, not to mention that Arlenius was an excellent Poet. Moreri, and thoſe 


who were employed, ſince his death, in reviſing his Dictionary, are not the only perſons, 
who were wholly unacquainted with the merits of this great man (1). e 


(a) Meaning, in the literary world. Bariz's Rem. cumſtance is, he complains that Moreri, and thoſe con- 
(1) Our author, as J before obſerved, copied moſt cerned in reviſing bis Dictionary after hit dtath, make 
of his remarks from Bayle's Dictionary; but, at the no mention of 4rlenivs ; and indeed they fay nothing 


ſame time, he diſguiſed or concealed, as well as he of him under that word, but they have given a very 
could, his petty larceny. Here, for inſtance, he takes good article of him, extracted from Bayle, under the 
notice, under the word Arlenius, of what Bayle had word Peraxy/us. New OsnssRvart. 


mentioned under the word Peraxylus. A fingular cir- 
| 5 


BY: | Arnaud Baſin de Beſons is not Archbiſhop of Alx, as we are told by the 


Editor, but of Bourdeaux, in which Archiepiſcopal See he ſucceeded the late Mr. de 
Bourlemont (1). | gate | | OR 


<1) This miſtake is correfied in the edition of 1725, under the article BAZIN (Claude). Nzw On5ERv. 


BAVARIA. This article is not accurate, and the Editor varies in his chronology. 


The Emperor Frederic III was not father-in-law to Albert IV, Duke of Bavaria, who 


is ſuppoſed to have married Cunegunda, daughter of that Emperor. On the contrary, 
Frederic III married Cunegunda (his ſecond wife) daughter to Lewis of Bavaria, his 


greateſt enemy. Cunegunda brought him Elizabeth, married to Gautier, Count of 


Schwartberg (1). Now Lewis of Bavaria, who was afterwards Emperor, and third of 


(1) Our author projende, that the Emperor Frederic is related, that the Emperor Frederic ſirnamed the Fair 
III (firnamed the Fair) married Cunegunda, daughter married Cunegunda of Bavaria, his ſecond wife, daugh- 
to Lewis of Bavaria his greateſt enemy. He probably ter of the Emperor Lewis, by whom he had Elizabeth 
took this particular from the work criticized by him; wife to Gonthier Earl of Schwartzenburg. But 
for ia Moreri, under the word Auſtria, page 877, it I. Ritterſhuſius does not inform us that Frederic by 

1 . alr 


B 01 


that: nme, was great grandfather's grandfather to Albert IV Duke of Bavaria. Hb w 
then was it poſſible for him to be ſon- in- a to the Emperor (a) Lewis III, and conge- 


quently his contemporary (2)? 


The Editor perhaps perhaps meant that Albert IV Duke of Bavaria, married Cune- 
gunda daughter to the Emperor Frederic IV; but if he calls this Emperor Frederic III, 
he muſt not then include in the number of Emperors Frederic ſirnamed the Fair, third of 
that name, and ſon to the Emperor Albert I, and grandſon to the Emperor 


Rodolphus T (3). 


It is true indeed that the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria diſputed the Empire with him; 
but he was recognized by Pope John XXII, and a great many European monarchs ;, ſo 
that, be this matter how it will, the Editor ought to be conſiſtent in the br pa of his 


Chronology, but he is this ſo very little, that he calls this Prince Frederic 1 


en he de- 


clares him to be father-in-law to Albert IV Duke of Bavaria; and Frederie IV, when 
he obſerves that Lewis of Bavaria, ſirnamed the Rich, contemptuouſly tore the letters which 


* 


that Emperor wrote to him in 1457 (4). 


By the way, the double election of Frederic of Auſtria and Lewis of Bavaria was 


occaſioned by the death of the Emperor Henry VII of the Houſe of Luxemburg. It 
was this Henry, who was ſaid to be poiſoned by an hoſt or conſecrated wafer. 


Fair had two wives, he ſaying that he was married only 
to Iſabella of Arragon. II. Heiſs, in his Hifory of the 
Empire, ſays only that Dake Frederic of Auſtria, and 
Duke Lewis. of Bavaria, who conteſted for the Em- 
pire, were couſin. germans. III. In Moreri, at the 
word Bavaria, and in the article of the Emperor 
Lewis, pag. 135. we do not find a Cunegunda among 
the children he had by his two wives, and they brought 
him nine. Our author here confounds, after Moreri, 
Frederic the Fair who died in 1330, and competitor of 
Lewis of Bavaria, with Frederic the Pacific who died 
in 1493. To this laſt mentioned Eleonora of Portugal 
brought a daughter named Cunegunda, who, in 1487, 
married Albert IV Duke of Bavaria, as appears from 
the Tubingen edition (1664) of Ritterſhuſius folio 57 
and 66 ; and as is obſerved in Moreri, under the arti- 
cle Bavaria, pag. 1 36. (in which the Printers have by 
miſtake put Albert V inſtead of Albert IV) and under 
the word Auſtria, pag. 878. New OßsERVAT. 
(a) It ſhould be Frederic III. BAYLE's Rem. 
(2) Bayle imagined that Lewis III had been put 
here inſtead of Frederic III; and indeed order and 
Connexion required, that our author ſhould conclude by 
proving that Albert IV could not have been ſon-in-law 


to Frederic III, but ſuch accuracy could not be ex- 


pected from him. After declaring, as a certain fact, 


chat Cunegunda was daughter to the Emperor Lewis 


of Bavaria, he concludes from thence that . ſhe. could 


not have been wife to Albert IV, fince Lewis of Ba- 


varia was Albert the Fourth's great grandfather's 


grandfather, and conſequently that he was not even his 
contemporary. New ORBSERNVAT. 47 EN 

(3) Ritterſhuſius and Heiſs give Frederic the Pacific 
the name of Frederic III. Other writers call him, 


with our author, Frederic IV, which has been ſaffici- 


ently cleared up in Moreri. Under the article of 


Frederic ſirnamed the Fair, pag. 192. this Emperor 
is named Frederic III; and it is added, that he is not 


ranked, by fame authors, in the Catalogue of Emperars; 


and under the article Frederic firnamed the Pacife, ibid. 

it is put Frederic IV Emperor, or III according to others. 

He likewiſe is called Frederic IV under the word Autriche 

(Auſtria) p. 878. The caſe is the ſame with regard to the 

Emperor Lewis, I juſt now ſpoke of. Our apthor 

ſays Lewis of Bavaria, III of that name. Mereri, 

under the word Bavaria, pag. 135, calls him IV of 
that name; and under the article Lewis, pag. 219. 

IV or V of that name; aud Heiſs ſays I that of name. 

NEW Opsgrvar. 


(4) In the laſt edition, under the word Bavaria, 


pag. 136. it is Frederic III. 1bid. 


 BEAUPOIL. Lewis de * of St. Aulaire, is miſnamed Marquis Danmarie, 
| 


for it ſhould be Lanmarie (a). T 


s fault is found only in this edition; and the Editor 


fell into this error in ſpeaking of the late Mr. Perrault (1). 


(a) In the Mercure Galant for April 1702, we find 
Lamarie ; and there mention is made of Marquis de 
 Lamarie, Captain Lieutenant of a Company of the 

Gendarmerie, and who married a daughter of the 


late Preſident Perrault, a Lady who had upwards of 


two hundred thouſand crowns for her fortune. But as 

roper names are commonly miſpelt in the Mercure 
2 nt, we ought not to prefer Lamarie to Lanmarie. 
BayLE's REM. iz = 


(1) In the edition of 1707 and the ſucceeding ones, 


under the article Beaupoil, he always wrote Lanmary. 


They alſo wrote Sainte Aulaire, and not Saint Aulaire, 


as our author does, who likewiſe ſnould have wrote 
Perrault and not Perault. I have not been able to 
find the place, in which, according to him, this fault is 
found. New OBSER VAT. 5 


BELLAY. In all the editions of the Hiſtorical Dictionary, and in this laſt as well 
as in the firſt, where mention is made of the dignities of the church of Bellay, that. of 
Archdeacon is omitted; and that of Chantor was ſubſtituted in its room. The laſt men- 
tioned 1s not a dignity in this church, and that of Archdeacon is the ſecond (1). Farther, 
the laſt letter but one in Bellzy is not an a, but an e, Great men have come out of this 


church. 


(1) In the edition of 1725, under the word Beley, 
it is ſaid that the Chapter of the Cathedral of Beley 
is compoſed of nineteen Canons, and four Dignitaries, 


BOILEAU. Giles Boileau, Intendant of the Privy Purſe to the King, brother to the | 


wiz. the Dean, the Archprieft, the Archdtacon, and the 
Primicier. NE ]w OBSERVAT. | 
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famous Boileau the Poet, and Abbe Boileau, Doctor of the Sorbonne, died before the 
year 1671, at which date all the editions of Moreri place his death, ſince Mr. de Mon- 
tigny, who ſucceeded him in the French Academy, was admitted into it in the year 
1669. This error has crept into all the editions, in this as in the reſt (1). BRANCAS. 


(1) This error was corrected in the edition of 1707. ons d'un Provincial, 


Bayle had taken notice of it in his Ne aux Zueſtis OBSERVAT. 


tom. 1. chap, 18, pag. 134. N&W 


ds 
E * 
5 — . 


BRANCAS. Abbe de Brancas, now living, is not the ſon of Magdalen Clara of 
Lenencourt, firſt wife to the late Duke de Villars, but of Magdalen Girard his ſecond 


wife (1). | 


Pa. 
- * 


correcting of Moreri, this writer ſhould have pointed 


(ij Since theſe remarks'are intended to ſerve for the 


out the place where this error is found. Nzw Os- 
SERVAT. 1 % What 3 PR 


BRISAC. The following error has eſcaped Mr. Vaultier, Mr. le Clerc, and the 
reſt of the Editors (a) of Moreri's Dictionary. Ought not every man to know, that there 
is no ſtone bridge on the Rhine, and that the rapidity of this river is fo great, that the 
inhabitants have never been able to build a ſtone bridge over it? Nevertheleſs, they all 


affirm very 


poſitively, in the. article Briſac, that this town ſtands on the Rhine, and that 


a ſtone bridge is there built acroſs it. However, there are only wooden bridges over this ri- 
yer (1), and thoſe are compoſed of boats (5). The firſt bridge we meet with, going up 
towards the ſource of this river, is the bridge (c) of Conſtance, and the laſt that of 


Straſburg. Cæſar indeed anciently built a wooden one, below 


Mentz, in order for his 


army to croſs over, but it is not ſtanding at this time (d). 


(a) It may be added that Baudrand may be ranked 
among theſe, ſince he ſays in his Geographical Dic- 
tiohary, ſpeaking of Briſac, cum ponte lapideo ad Rhi- 
num flavium, i.e. © with a bridge of ſtone built croſs 
„the Rhine.” BayLe's REM. args 

(i) In the edition of 1707 and the following ones, 


under the word Briſac, or Briſſac, we read thus, that 


there was a wooden bridge over the Rhine, which was 
"demoliſhed after the peace of Ryſwick. In that of 1725 
it was always wrote Briſach. New OBsERvar. 
(5) We cannot eaſily imagine that the bridge of 
Briſac was a bridge of boats, when we call to mind 
that the reaſon the French gave of their not ſpeedily 
_ evacuating that fortreſs, which they were to reſtore to 
the Emperor purſuant to the treaty of Ryſwick, was, 
-becauſe the forcing up the piles, upon which the bridge 
in queſtion ſtood, would take up a confiderable time. 
It had been ſtipulated, by this treaty of peace, that 
the bridge of Briſac ſhould be demoliſhed. Any one, 
who reads the relation of the battle fought, in 1678, 
between the French and Germans at Rhinfeld-Bridge, 
will be till leſs able to conceive that this bridge is 
only made of boats. BAY LE's REM. 
(e) Mr. Coulon, in his treatiſe concerning the rivers 


of France, tom. 2 to 504. ſays that there are twelve 


bridges over the Rhine, the firſt whereof is at Stein 


and the laſt at Straſburg. Now he tells us, in page 


508, that Stein is near the place where the Rhine iſſues 
from the lake of Conſtance. Our author would have 


expreſſed himſelf with greater accuracy, had he ſaid, 


the laſt bridge aue meet with, going up towards the ſource 

of this river, is the bridge of Conſtance (or of Stein ac- 
cording to Mr. Coulon ; but he is miſtaken, there be- 
ing a bridge over the Rhine at Conſtance) and the fr 
ii that at Straſburg. Bax LE's REM. 


(4) As theſe notes are written in the ſame view with 
the remarks of the text, viz. to improve the future edi- 
tions of Moreri, I will obſerve here occaſionally, that 
ſome particulars ought to be ſtruck out in the article 
Briſgaw: We there read that Briſach auas formerly 
the capital of it, but that Friburg afterwards obtained 
the ſuperiority over it, and is become fambus for its 


_ wealth; and the other advantages it enjoyx. It is alſo 


made remarkable by the renowned battle which Duke 
d. Anguien . . . gained in 1644, wherein General Merci 
was killed. In the future editions, the above paſſage 
ought to end at theſe words, Friburg afterwards ob- 
tained the ſuperiority over it, the reſt not being in its 

roper place, which is under the word Friburg (2). 


Beſides, it is falſely aſſerted that General Merci was 


killed at the battle of Friburg in 1644, he loſing his 
life at that of Norlingen, in 1645. He had a brother, 
named Gaſpar 
burg in 1644, which doubtleſs miſled Moreri. In the 
article of General Merci, in Moreri, it is ſaid that he 
was wounded at Norlingen the 3d of Auguſt 1645, 
whereas it ſhould have been ſaid that he died of his 
wounds. This capital omiſſion ought to be ſupplied 
5 the next edition of that work (3). BaryLz's 

Fay 5 r >, 

(2) This is corrected in the edition of 1725, in man- 
ner following: Briſac . . . was formerly the capital 
city ; but fince that time Friburg, more famous for its 
wealth, has bereaved it of that honour. All the reſt 


has been omitted. Mention is made, under the article 


Friburg, of the victory gained by Duke d'Anguien. 
New OBsERvaT. ns | 
207 All theſe errors are corrected in the laſt edition. 


| E: egy | 
5 AMUS. The Editor calls the famous Biſhop of Belley, John- Peter le Camus, in- 


| ſtead of Fohn-Peter Camus. 


This is an error not taken by him from the old edi- 


tions, they being free from it, but it was of his own making, doubtleſs by his confounding 
the Houſes le Camus and Camus, which yet are very different (1). The former is an 
ancient family, of the long robe, in Paris, to which Cardinal le Camus belonged ; and 
the ſecond are Nobles, and devoted to a military life, if we except ſome branches of it 
which are now devoted to the Law. As we are here ſpeaking of John-Peter Camus, 
Biſhop of Belley, it may be proper to obſerve, that the author of the Paris Gazette, 
_ ſpeaking laſt year, or the year before that, of the death of Mr. Camus, Abbot and Ge- 
neral of the order of St. Ruf, ſhould not have faid that Abbot was nephew to this Bi- 


ſhop. They indeed were of the ſame famil 


the Abbot's uncle. 


(.) This error is not in the edition of 1725. New OBSERVAT. | 


y, but it is certain that the Biſhop was not 


CANADA. This article is curious enough, but juſtice ought to have been done to 
the Jeſuits, where mention is made of the firſt Apoſtles, who planted the faith in theſe 
newly diſcovered regions (x). Few religious ſocieties have been ſo beneficial to mankind 


as this, or have behaved with ſo much courage 
tions in theſe truths of the Chriſtian Religion. 


{1) Nothing has been added, on this ſubje&t; in the laſt editions. 


and zeal, in inſtructing theſe ſavage Na- 
| CHRISTINA. 


New OBSERVAT. 
1 


„ who indeed was killed at that of Fri- 


CRE ww; 


CHRISTINA of Baden. The Editor has committed a miſtalee with reſpect to this 
Princeſs, who was third wife to Albert Marquis of Anſpach. It is in the article of Bran- 
denburg Anſpach. He firſt obſerves that Albert had but two wives (1) ; and afterwards, 
forgetting doubtleſs the firſt propoſition he had laid down, he names the three Princeſſes 
who were wives to this Marquis. I do not know what our anthor's real opinion is with 
reſpect to this hiſtorical point; but whatever it be, it is very certain that Chriſtina of 
Baden Dourlach was third wife to Albert of Brandenburg, Marquis of Anſpach, and 
that this Prince is grandfather to the new Princeſs of Hanover (20) 
I.) That is corrected in the edition 6f t725, under the word Brandeburg, pag. 455- Naw OxsxAVvAT. 

(2) Willelmina Charlotta now Queen of England. bid. ts eee 


CLAIRVAUX. This Abbey is not chief of the Order, it being one of the four 
principal branches of the Ciſtertians. But if this Abbey was chief of the Order, as is 
declared in the new edition, its Abbot would not be ſubject to the juriſdiction of the 
Abbot of the Ciſtertians, which it is certain he is, as might be eaſily proved (1). _ 


Wo; 
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(i) In the edition of 172 5, it is ſaid that the Abbey of Clairvaux is the third branch or daughter of the Ciſs 
rertians, eleAive and regular. New OksR Ar. | Wy ee ee e 


CLEMENT XI. There is an error here, which muſt be owing entirely to inattenti- 
on; for beſides that it is introduced in all the articles where mention is made of this Pon- 
tiff, we can never perſuade our ſelves that the Editor did not know that Clement XI, 
who now ſits in the Pontifical Chair, was not the immediate ſucceſſor of Alexander VIII, 
ſince Innocent XII, whoſe reign will one day be ſo famous in hiſtory, becauſe of the great 
events which happened during his Pontificate, reigned between theſe two Pontiffs, It is 
nevertheleſs ſaid in one place in the new edition, that Clement XI ſucceeded Alexan- 
der VIEE(L). © | | | | 
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(1) Our author ſhould have pointed out the place where this error is found. New Onsenva r. 


CLUSA. The writer ſeems to doubt, in the article James Cluſa, a Ciſtertian Frier, 
who afterwards was a Carthuſian, whether this author be different from him who is known 
under the name of James de Paradiſo. One would even conclude, that the author of the 

new edition is not willing to diſtinguiſh theſe two authors. This article is drawn up in too 
ſuperficial a manner; and the authority of thoſe who have diſtinguiſned James de Cluſa 
from James de Paradiſo is ſo conſiderable, as ſhould have induced the author to treat leſs 
negligently on this ſubject (1); | | | 5 


(u In the laſt edition we find theſe words : CLUSE word JAMES DE PARADISO, the author refers to 
(James of) who, according to moſt authors, is the ſame DE CLUSE (James). New OSE Ar. 
perſon with JAMES DE PARADISO ; and under the 55 


COMO. Among the authors who have wrote concerning Como, or the lake of 
Como, the Editor makes no mention of a hiſtory or deſcription of that city, which con- 

tains indeed but two pages, and was drawn up by Mr. Duker from ſeveral authors. The 
Plan of this town is added there. Mr. Duker was poiſoned in Sicily in 1635. Camillo 
Ghilini, a writer of the ſixteenth Century, and one of the fineſt writers of the Latin 
tongue in that age, alſo wrote a deſcription of the lake of Como. The work conſiſts 
but of three pages, and had the ſame fate with that of Duker, I mean, was omitted, as was 
likewiſe the deſcription of the lake of Como conſiſting of eight pages, written by Paulus 
Jovius. It is ſurprizing that, in one ſingle article, three authors of ſuch eminence ſhould 
be omitted (1). | 75 95 0 | 
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(1) Theſe authors are likewiſe omitted in the edition Como are inſerted in the third tome of 7746r des An- 
of 1725. Their deſcriptions of the town and lake of ziquizez d'1talie, by Grævius. New OBsErvar. 


CREMONA. The Editor, in the lift of the authors who have ſpoke of this city, 
omitted Lewis Cavitelli, who wrote the Annals of it, from its foundation till the year 
1583 (1). Theſe Annals are very copious, the author not confining himſelf ſo much to 
his ſubject, as not oftentimes to introduce in it incidents which relate to the general hiſtory 
of Italy, and even to ſeveral parts of Europe. This work, though wrote at a time when 


polite literature began to be revived, is not correct. Neither the Editor nor Moreri have 
given a particular relation of Cavitelli. | 


(1) This author is quoted in the laſt edition; but This book of Cavitelli is likewiſe inſerted in the third 
inſtead of Cavitelli, the Printers have put Camel. tome of Threſor des Antiquitez d Italie. New Onsenv, 


CREQUI. There is an error in the laſt edition with regard to Marquis de Crequi, 
killed in the battle of Luzzara, It is there obſerved, that this Nobleman left behind 
him ſome daughters by Lady N.. . . d' Aumont his Lady, which is abſolutely 
falſe ; this Marquis leaving no iflue, and by his death Count de Canaples his uncle, 

| ; | | now 


e <a 6 M 


' 

i ; 

3 

| x06 
5 * 


embelliſh his article, in the new editions 


E G H 


now Duke de Leſdiguieres, ſerond fon of Charles II Sieur de Crequi, killed at the fiege 
of Chambery in 16 30, got poſſeſſion of the entailed eftate, It may naturally be fuppoſed 
that the entail would nat have taken place in his favour, had Marquis de Crequi left any 


daughters (1). 


(3) All his is correfted in the laſt edition. Naw Opypryar. 
D. 1 oy * = | 


" thufian is raiſed too high (a). I confeſs that it is juft 3 but the author gught to 


Dia or (DIONYSIUS RYCKELIUS), The elogium beſtowed on this Car- 


have ſhewn the foundation on which it was built, and made ſome mention of the admi- 


ſovereign Pontiff to break into the exclamation abovementioned, .. Dionyſius Ryckelius 
was certainly one of the moſt ſhining lights belonging to his Order, and even of the 


Church (5). 


(a) J cannot very well conceive how it is poſſible far 
an elogium, that is raiſed zoo bigh, to be zu/? ; or, if it 
is 7u/t, how It ſhould be raiſed tos high. BayLit's 
Rem. | | 0 | 
© (b) Several other bints might be given with regard 
to this article. Moreri has forgot to mention the place 
where this Carthuſian died, viz. at the monaſtry of the 
Carthuſians at Ruremonde in Gueldre (1). He is 
wrong to ſay he was firnamed the Extatic, on account 
of his being ſo much devoted to contemplation : it 
ſhould have been added, that it was chiefly becauſe he 
imagined himſelf favoured with divine inſpirations 
during his extaſies (2). There are ſeveral ſingular par- 
ticulars in his life, which will greatly 52 3 and 
| Moreri. 
The'moſt certain opinion is, that he died at ſixty nine 


NEW OßsERVAT. 


years of age; and yet Valerius Andreas, pag. 190. of 
his Bil Belptca, ; 0c that — 4 1 1 3 
thuſian affirms, that he wrote his book of meditations 
(this was his laſt work) at ſeventy nine years of age (3). 
BayLt's REM. ent? * | 


) It is obſerved, in the edition of 1725, that 32 


entred among the Caribuſian Friers of Ruremonds in 
1423, and lived forty eight years with them. New 


OBsERv. 


(2) It is alfo related in the laſt edition, that he ab 
named the Extatic Doctor, on account of his being de- 
voted perpetually to contemplation. Ibid. 

(3) It is ſaid, in the laſt edition, that he died: the 
12th of March 1471, aged fixty nine.years. Valerius 
Andreas is not quoted at the cloſe of this article. 


nius, who confound, theſe two Popes. 
the two Dieu-denne.(Degdatus's) are found in the chronological table of the Popes, under 
the article Rome. 


chronology is not followed on that occaſion ; the writ- 


 DEODATUS or DIEU-DONNE'. It is ſurprizing that this article ſhould not yet 
have been corrected in any edition of this Dictionary. The error there committed is of 
capital conſequence, as it makes but one Pope of two, It is certain there have been. two- 
Popes named Dieu-Donne, or Deus-dedit. The firſt ſucceeded Boniface IV, in the be- 


ginning of the ſeventh Century, that is, in 614. But beſides the Deodatus mentioned by 


Moreri, there was another who ſucceeded V italianus about the year 669, in which. year 
this laſt mentioned died. Moreri copied this error from Platina and Onuphrius Panvi- 
But a, circumſtance which ſurprized me is, that 


This ſhews the inaccuracy and heedleſsneſs of Editors. Beſides, the 
ſecond, Deodatus or Dieu-donne, reigned ſeven years, two months, and ſeventeen days; 
ſo that the time during which he governed was long enough to deſerve being mentioned 
(x). There even happened ſome conſiderable events under his Pontificate, which might 
have ſerved; as an æra to Hiſtorians. It was this Pope, who permitted the Venetians to 
appoint a chief for themſelves, and to create a Duke, = | 1 5 


(1) In the edition of 1725, theſe two Popes are er in queſtion ſaying, that Adeodatus ſucceeded Vita: 
very well diſtinguiſhed ; but - article of the ſecond is lianus in 671, and died the 18th of May anno 676, 
brought in under the word  Adeogatus, Our author's after enjoying the Pontificate five years, two months and 

ſeventeen days, NEW OnBsEnvar. EL Is, - 


DIEPPE. This town is twelve leagues from Roan, according to the moſt accurate 
menſuration, ſo that it is an inaccuracy at leaſt, to make only a diſtance of ten leagues 
between theſe two towns, I will confeſs that this error is not of very great conſequence, 
however, it may be thought to merit the attention of a Geographer ; and in a general 
Dictionary, matters ought to be ſo ordered as to give ſatisfaction to every one (1). 


(1) In the laſt edition it is ſaid that Dieppe is tuuelue leagues from Roan, New OBSERVAT-. 
- . N 
E GHMONT (a). It is writing inaccurately, to ſay that the only ſurviving perſon, 


of the illuſtrious (Þ) family of Eghmont, is Count Eghmont, who married Made- 
79 5. N Men, e | mojfelle 


(a) The Editors ſhould have been deſired to correct wrote. Egmond. The Latin authors ſay Fgmonda, Eg- 
the, orthography on this occaſign. It ſhould be Eg. mendanys comes &c. Strada ſhould not have wrote. 
mens; and if this way of ſpelling (Egmont) was not Egmontius (1). Bavie's Rem. ; 
Tuliciently authorized by cuſtom, it ſhgyld then be (5) We read thus in Moreri. It is the chief fondly 


1 


EST 


moiſelle de Coſnac ; nevertheleſs our Editor ſays this as tonfidently, as if he had viſited 


all the Provinces of Flanders, to prove whether that famous houſe was reduced ſingly: to | 


Count d'Eghmont, who is in France (c). 


in Holland, whereas it ſhould be one of the chief &c. 
2). Did. 
0 The Editors ought to have been told, that it is 
an error in Moreri to ſay, that Count d' Egmont, be- 
headed at Bruſſels the 5th of June 1568, left three 
fons and eleven rs, whereas it ſhould be, three 
22 eight daughters (3). The time when Egmont 
the title of county or earldom beftowed upon it 


ht not to have been omitted; bat it ſhould have 


been obſerved, that this was done in favour of John of 


Egmont, in 1488, by the Emperor Maximilian T (4). 


A longer article _ to have been given of the Count 
who was beheaded at Bruſſells. It may be enlarged 
conſiderably in a future edition, in which caſe it will 
be proper for the Editors to conſult the laſt hiſtory of 


the Duke of Alva (5). Moreri followed ſuch hiſtori- 


ans only as were enemies to King Philip II, in which 
he did not diſcharge the duties incumbent on an hilto- 
rian; for he ought to have conſulted the authors of 


' * 


a manner, that Philip II ſhould not reign over the 


Low-Countries, but upon condition of his diſpatching 
ſuch orders there as ought to be agreeable to the coun- 
ſels given by the Nobility of that tonntty. ' Thot, 
who aſpired to this kind of ſovereignty, contived 5 
the commotions of the populace, and the plunder 
the churches, Poſſibly Count d' Egmont might have 
been juſtly accuſed of this. 5. Foray 
(1) In the laſt edition, under the word EGHMONT 
(family of) the reader is referred to EGMOND, where 
indeed the article of the Hodſe is found. This laſt 
article is preceded by that of Egmont, a village fo ſpelt, 
though in the following article they write Egmond. 
New OBSERVAr. INE. 

(2) In the edition of 1712, and the following ones, 
it is faid that the village of Egmond has given {11 name 
to one of the principal families in Holland t. Ibid. 
(3) In the editions an queſtion, this Count is ſaid to 
have three ſons and ten daughters. Bid. 
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each party, by which it perhaps would have appeared, 
that this Count was not clearly purged of the guilt of 
high-treaſon, It is not altogether improbable that this 
Count artfully endeavoured to manage matters in ſuch 
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(% Nothing has been added on this head in the edi- 
tion of 1725. Bid. | bk, 85880 


(5) This article has not been enlatged in the laſt edi- 
tion. 1d. | | 
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ed men, dented the remaindty of his life to dy, and 
was even an author ; but no mention is made of his 
Encyriopedie. New OßsER Var. 


ENCYCLOPEDIE. This word brings to my mind, that the work which Andrew 1 
Matthew Aquaviva, Duke of Atri in the kingdom of Naples, wrote under this title, is 1 
omitted (1). Some learned men have ſprung from the family of Aquaviva. 5 — 1 bl 

(1) In the laſt edition, under the word AQUA- Sc. and having a great fiction for learning and hav * 5 ; 
VIVA, in the article of Andrew-Matthew Aquaviva, ap 


third of that name (in this manner our author ought to 
have diſtinguiſhed him) it is related that this Duke 
_ avho bad been preſent in two battles that bad been laſt, 


ESPERNAY. The author of the new edition does not do juſtice to the ancient city 
of Eſpernay, in declaring it to be only a little town. There was reaſon to expect, that 
he would have corrected the firſt editions with: regard to this article. Such as are curious 
of enquiring into the antiquity of this city, which is in Champagne, may read a letter 

written to father de Villers, and inſerted in the Mernoirs of Trevoux, for May, of that 
year. But the author of the letter does not do juſtice to the Editor of the new edition of 
the Dictionary, in ſaying that he declared Eſpernay was. only a village. The Editer 
comes nearer the truth, ſince he calls this place a little town (1). 1 r 


(1) In the edition of 1725, it is E ſpernay, a city of France in Champagne, e. The . of 8 
1725 are quoted. New OBSER VAT. : 5 | FAY n 


- ESPINAY DU RETAL. This genealogical article is not accurate, it being there 
ſaid, that Richard d' Eſpinay was Grand Maſter, and High Chamberlain of Britany, 
which is an error, ſince it was Robert, father of Richard, who was raiſed to theſe em- 
ployments (1). Another error is likewiſe committed in that article, where it is ſaid that 

Guy II of Eſpinay, married Jane Eſtouteville, Henry of Eſpinay marrying that Lady, 
and not Guy II (2). Laſtly, they do not ſay that Claude d' Eſpinay, ſon of Margarete 
d' Eſpreaux, and who married Jane de la Rochefoucauld, left, befides Frances, Charles 
d' Eſpinay, who married Margaret de Rohan, by whom he had no children, and conſe- 
quently his eſtate reverted. to his ſiſter (3), The Editors of the firſt, new edition of this 
Dictionary, ought to correct this article agreeably to theſe remarks. 5 


(1). It is faid, in the fame edition, that Robert of Eſtouteville. Bid. 7 

4 Eſpinay, firſt of that name, was Grand Maſter of (3) This is corrected in the laſt edition; but inſtead 
Britany, and Great Chamberlain to Duke 2 VI; of Margaret Dejpreaun, as our author Has it, they have 
that Robert IL of that: name, grandſon (and not. fon) put Margaret de Scepaux, They have wrote Daveftal; 
to Robert I, was High-Steward of Britany ; and that inſtead: of Du Reſtal; and Frances dt la Rouchefoucault, 
Richard, ſon to Robert IT, was Chamberlain to Duke inſtead of Fane de la Rochefoucault. It is there ob- 
Francis II. NRW Opservar. | ſerved, that Charles dying without iſſue, 51. eflate de- 
(2) It is there alſo ſaid, that Guy II married Fran · volved an Charlis de Schomberg, hin fits ſar. Ibid. 


ces de Villefranche, and that Henry married Catharine 


ESTE. The Editor has varied, where he ſpeaks of Maria Eleonora, of Eſte, the 
preſent _ of England. In ſome places ſhe is omitted, and in others not put in her 
proper place. This Princeſs is daughter to Alphonſo IV Duke of Modena and 
Reggio, and to Laura Martinozzi, niece to the late Cardinal Mazarine. The late 
Duke of Modena, Francis II, was his brother ; and the preſent Duke of Modena, 


formerly, Cardinal of Eſte, is his uncle, This Prince, who ſucceeded his nephew 


who 


508 


years and ſome months, 


= 1 | ” 8 k 1 


who died without iſſue, is brother to Duke Alphonſo IV. Such are the amendments that 


ought to be made in this article, in the future editions (1). 

(1) This article is corrected in the laſt edition. New Ons8Rvar, 
TRELIBIEN, In the article of Meſſieurs Felibien, they have omitted Abbe Feliblen, 
H Archdeacon of Chartres, brother, if I miſtake not, to the Gentleman, to whom we 
are obliged for an excellent hiſtory of the Painters. Abbe Felibien is fo well known in 
the Republic of Letters, that he ought to have been mentioned on this occaſion. The 
Pentatenchus Hiſtoricus, &c. publiſhed by him a few months, ought, in my con, to 
have ſecured him a place in a Dictionary wherein his family makes a conſiderable figure (i). 


(1) In the edition of 1725, there is an article of Fame: Felibien, who is the perſon meant here, brother of 
Andrew Felibien des Avaux, Naw OßsERVAT. | , HR EI 


FRANCIS II. In the article of this Prince, his birth is fixed under the year 1843 
(the 2oth of January) but the author (a) doubtleſs meant 1344. The error is only of a 
year; but ſuch an error is conſiderable, as it relates to a Prince who lived but ſixteen 
The Prince died the 5th of December 1560. Now, from the 
20th of January 1543, to the 5th of December 1560, there is an interval of above ſe- 
venteen years (1). 5 e Bac 4 on 925 


(a) This error is owing to the year having been be. 
un at Eaſter, ſo that the month of January 1543 be- 
ongs, according to our way of calculating, to the year 

1544. The Editors of Moreri ought to be regular, 
either in giving notice of the variations with regard to 
the beginning of the year, or in reducing the dates to 


was born the 20th of January 1 54.3, according to the 
ancient manner of computing. In that of 1712, the 
Editors corrected the date of the day, and ſaid zhe 1975 
of January. But the following words, according ts 
the ancient manner of computing, have been expunged 


changed as follows : Fames Bracelli left alſo a ſmall 


from the laſt edition ; and it is obſerved that this Prince 


the preſent calculation. BayLe's Rem. was born the 19th of Fanuary 1544. NW OBsery. | 


(.) In the edition of 1707, it is ſaid that Francis IT 


FURAN. This is a little river of Bugey, that winds at a league's diſtance from Bel- 
ley, and diſcharges itſelf in the Rhone near Pierre-chatel. The Editor miſcalls it Je 


Foran (1). 


1.) As no particular atticle has been given of this is found. Under the article Bugey, in the laſt edition, 
river in Moreri, under the name Foran, or Furan, our it is called le Furan. | 
critic ſhould have pointed out the place where this error | 


G. 


I ENOA. Moreri, and thoſe who continued his Dictionary, ſpeaking of this city, 
and of James Bracelli, a native of Sarzana in the territory of Genoa, amplify in 

ſuch a manner as is altogether unpardonable. James Bracelli, ſay theſe, leſt alſo a book 
concerning the illuſtrious men of Genoa, which he inſcribed to Lewis of Piſa, a Dominican 
Frier &c. But is this giving a proper title to a ſmall piece that does not conſiſt of above 


three or four pages; and which is annexed to another of the ſame ſize, intitled, A dęſcrip- 


tion of the Coaſt of Genoa, that is, of the country lying between Var and Macra (1)? 
Foglieta, Juſtiniani, Leandro Alberti, Faſcio and de Yoragine, have wrote more ampl| 


on this ſubject. Philip Beroaldus compares Bracelli's ſtyle to that of Julius Cæſar's. 


(1) In the edition of 1725, this paſſage has been greed by bim to Lewis of Piſa, a Dominican Frier. 


Theſe two pieces of Bracelli are inſerted in the firſt 


defeription of the coafl of Genoa, to which he annexed a tome of Tri/or des Antiquitez d Italie. New OksERVY. 


little work concerning the illuftrious men of Genoa, ad- 


GASPARD (GASPAR) BARTHIUS. The famous Gaſpar Barthius was but ſe- 
venty one years of age, three months, wanting five days when he died, and yet the Edi- 
tor declares that he wwas a little more than threeſcore and twelve. I prove this error as 
follows: Barthius was born the 22d of June 1587, and died the 17th of September 
1658, which is eaſily proved by making the calculation (1). This author, ſo renowned 


among the Literati, was very much abuſed by Scioppius ; and he himſelf was extremely 


ſevere upon Scioppius, he being one of his moſt violent adverfaries. Barthius was a very 
fruitful writer ; and if he deſerves cenſure on any account for the works written and pub- 
liſhed by him, it is for his writing them in too haſty a manner. . | 


(1) It is ſaid, in the laſt edition, that Barthius died the letter B, and not under the letter G; but he too 
the 17th of September 16 58, which was tranſcribed often ranks articles in this prepoſterous manner. New 
from Bayle, who is quoted on that occaſion. By the Quservar. 


way, our author ought to have ranked Barthins under 


| JAMES 


LOD 


1 | 
AMES II. In all the articles where mention is made of James II, late King of 

England, his death is fixed under the year 1702. It is ſurprizing that writers ſhould 
| miſtake a whole year, in an incident that happened not above three or four years before 
they wrote, But what would have been the caſe had this Prince died thirty or forty years 
ago ? This is an unpardonable error, fince the Editor might have avoided falling into it, 
had he only taken up the firſt almanack that came in his way ? He would thereby have 


known that the Prince in queſtion died in 1701, and by that means would have ſettled 
his chronology (1). 1 e its 


(1) This error has been corrected in the laſt editions. New Onsxzvar. 


St. JUSTIN. In the article of this father, the Editor ſhould not have forgot to ob- 
ſerve, that he was one of Ariſtotle's greateſt adverſaries. Had he conſulted the 4th book of 
Euſebius, and St. Jerom's catalogue of eccleſiaſtical authors, he might have ſeen with 
how much zeal this father of the church inveighed againſt the Prince of Philoſophers (a). 
He publiſhed a treatiſe, in which he refuted ſeveral tenets of Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, ſhew- 
ing, at the ſame time, the pernicious conſequences which might be drawn om it (1). 
If we look into paſt ages we ſhall find, that ſome ſticklers againſt the Peripatetic Philo- 
ſophy have riſen in moſt of them. It is true indeed, that all thoſe who have attacked 
him have not done it with equal ſucceſs ; and one would conclude, that Des Cartes was 
the man ordained to give the moſt fatal wounds to his ſyſtem (50). 


(a)] All this wants to be corrected, for I. he ought as ſuppoſititious. See du Pin's Bibliotbegue, in the ar- 
to have pointed out, which of Euſebius's works it was ticle of that Father of the Church. BayLe's Rem. 


whoſe ſeventh book was to be conſulted, whether it 


meant his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, his Evangelical Pre- 
paration, or his Evangelical Demonſtration. II. In 
the catalogue, which Euſebius has left us of St. Juſtin's 
books, in chapter 18. book 4. of the Evangelical 
Hiſtory, no mention is made of any treatiſe againſt 
Ariſtotle, III. Neither is any mention made of ſuch 
a a treatiſe of St. Juſtin, in St. Jerom's Bibliothegue of 
eccleſiaſtical authors. IV. The treatiſe againſt Ariſto- 
tle, inſerted among St. Juſtin's works, is looked upon 


(i) In the edition of 1712, and the following ones, 
it is only ſaid that Photius mentions ſome treatiſes of 


Fuſtin againſt Marcion and Ariſtatle. New OBsER v. 


(5) Des Cartes has net refuted profeſſedly and mi- 


nutely the ſyitem of the Peripatetics. The miſchief _ 


he did it was his laying down a different ſet of prin- 
ciples, which have given mankind a diſtaſte for the 
Philoſophy of the ſchools. It was Gaſſendi, who, by 
attacks in form, proved the falſity of the docttines of 


the Peripatetics. BayLe's Rem. 5 


L. 


E FERON. In this article it is ſaid that the late Ducheſs of Chaulnes had no bro- 
thers nor ſiſters; in a word, that ſhe was an only daughter. But Marquis de la 
rete, who is ſtill living, would not allow of this aſſertion (1). hs » 
(r) In the laſt edition, under the word Feron, it is Feron. It is added that Barbara Sewign his mother 


faid that Elizabeth le Feron, whoſe ſecond huſband was married a ſecond huſband, viz. Peter de Gruel, Lord of 
Duke de Chaulnes, was the only daughter of Dreux le la Frette, and left iſſue by him, New OnsBrRvaT. 


LE JAY. This article is defective, the name of Catharine de la Boutiere who died 


lately, and was wife to the late Nicholas le Jay, Baron of Tilly, and de la maiſon rouge, 


and Counſellor in the Parliament of Paris, who died in 1700, is diſguiſed, it being wrote 


N. . . . de la Boutire (1). Farther, in the ſame article, the death of Mr. le Jay, Bi- 


ſhop of Cahors, is fixed under the year 1679 z on which occaſion there is a miſtake of 


only twelve years or thereabouts, ſince it is but fo long time ſince the death of the late 
Mr. le Jay, who ſucceeded, in the See of Cahors, Mr. de Noailles, the preſent Cardinal 


and Archbiſhop of Paris (2). | f 


e In the edition of 1725, we find the following 1677, died in 1693. And in the article of Cardinal 


words wrote at füll length, Catharine de la Boutiere. de Noailles, it is ſaid that he was nominated in 1679, 


NEW OssRRVATr. to the Biſhopric of Cabors, and translated to Chalens- 


(2) It is obſerved, in this edition, that Henry Wil. ſur- Marne in 1680. Ibid. _ 1 


liam le Fay, who was nominated Biſhop of Cabors in 


LODI. In the article of Lodi, a city of Italy, no mention 1s made of the hiſtory, 


which Otho Morena wrote on this ſubject, and which Acerbus Morena, his ſon, conti- 


nued (1). This work is properly the hiſtory of the atchievements of Frederic Barbaroſſa 
in Lombardy, from the year 1154 to 1168, chiefly with regard to the city of Lodi. 
The two Morenas died before this Prince, and conſequently they could not carry their 
hiſtory farther. They were both in the intereſt of Barbaroſſa; whence. it may be juſtly 


inferred, that their writings are not quite impartial. It was this doubtleſs, which obliged 
e "> | | Baronius 


(1) No mention is made of Morena's Hiſtory of Labb and was printed at Lodi in 1629, 4to. New 
Lodi in the laſt edition, but only of that of Defendente Onsrrvar. | | 
Lodi, It is intitled Diſcorſi 1/torici intorno la Cid di — 


Vol. X. | 6N 
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given of them by Moreri or his Continuators, would not dou 


Baronius to inveigh againſt them in his Eccleſiaſtical Annals, he ſpeaking in the moſt 
unhandſome manner concerning them; but this Cardinal was ſtil! more partial in the 
Pope's favour, than Morena in that of the Emperor, though both wrate under his eye as 
it were. An advantageous circumſtance, with reſpect to thoſe authors, is, they wrote no- 
thing but what they themſelves had been eye-witneſſes to. Their Latin diction re- 
ſembles that of the twelfth Century, I mean very barbarous. Felix Ofio, Profeſſor of 

hetoric in Padua, wrote ample notes, which arg very valuable, an this hiſtory. 

The Editor gives an article of Morena, but he relates, in a very confuſed manner, 
that Otha Morena wrote the Hiſtory of Frederic Barbaroſſa, and that his ſon, completed 
it, Nay this is abſolutely a falſehood, the Emperor in queſtion ſdrviving them; farther, 
this work is the hiſtory of the wars of Lodi rather than that of this Emperor. By the 


word hiſtory is commonly meant a particular account of a man's actions, from his birth 


to his death. But the Morenas could not have given the detail of Frederic Barbaroſſa's 


actions from his birth to his death, they both dying before that Emperor (2). 


(2 In this edition, under the article MORENA, Merena, bis fon, finiſord what the father bad not an 
it is ſaid that Otbo Morena began the hiflory, of the at- qe exits of enjoying: This hiſtory is inſerted in 
chievements of the Emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa in Lom- the third tome of Trefor des Antiguitex d' ltalie. New 
bardy, from the year 1154 to the year 1168, particu- Orzervar, hs | 
larly with regard to the city of Lodi; and that feerbus 7 
LE MERCIER. The Editor does not expreſs himſelf with ſufficient accuracy, with 
regard to John le Mercier, Regius Profeſſor of the Hebrew tongue in Paris, when he 


ſays that this learned man tranſlated out of Greek into Latin, Harmenopulus, Theſe 


words would make every perſon conclude, that le Mercier had tranſlated all the works of 


this Greek author, though it is certain that he tranſlated only the Prochiron, or promptu- 


arium juris civilis. Thoſe, who know the works of yg wat, only from the idea 
one inſtant, (from their 
manner of ſpeaking) but that le Mercier had tranſlated them all, becauſe they have all 


been collected into one body (1). ) 


(t) Our author extracted this remark from Reponſe awhilf: he ſtudied the Law in Avignon, Prochirum, or 
aux Queſtions d'un Provincial, tom. 1. chap. 53. pag. promptuarium juris civilis, ) Harmenopulus. New 
482, & ſeg. In the edition of 1725, it is ſaid that OnsERvat. Sy et 5 
John le Mercier tranſlated out of Greek into. Latin, © 


_ LEYME. This word was juſt in the firſt editions, but it is miſpelt in this, where 
there is Leyne inſtead of Leyme. This is an Abbey of Nuns in the dioceſe of Cahors, 
mentioned in the article Noailles, with regard to Frances de Noailles, great aunt to the 
Marſhal and Cardinal of Noailles who was Abbeſs there, and died not long fince (1). 


(i) In the laſt edition, under the word NOAILLES, in the article Hezry, Lord of Noailles, Count. of Ajen, 
Sc. there is Leine. New OBstrvat. | | 


 LORRAIN. In the article of Lorrain the Editor has committed a very groſs error. 
He there declares Catharine of Bourbon (a), ſiſter to King Henry IV, and wife to Henry 
Duke of Bar, to have been mother to the Princeſſes Nicole and Claude of Lorrain (Þ) ; 
the firſt whereof was the wife of Charles, afterwards Duke of Lorrain, and the ſecond, 


wife to Francis de Vaudemont, grandfather to the preſent: Duke of Lorrain, Theſe two 


Princes, who were brothers, were couſin germans to theſe two Princeſſes, who- were 


daughters of. Henry Duke of Bar and: afterwards of Lorrain, and of his ſecond wife ; 
for Catharine of Bourbon, his firſt wife, lived but ſix months with him, a difference in 
Religion creating quarrels between them, and at laſt occaſioning a ſeparation; Catharine 
died in 1604 (1). ELIE LT - + TRY 

The Editor is miſtaken, in the ſame article, in the liſt he gives: of the-Dukes oſ Lor-- 
rain. Gerard, who did in 1048, was never Marchis of Lorrain, as is ſaid in the new 
edition. It was his ſecond ſon Gerard, who got that title by his marriage with Hed- 
wige, heireſs to the Earldom of Namur, which ſhe had inherited by the will of Her- 
mengarde her mother (2). | | 


(1) This is corrected in the edition of 1725, pag. (Count and Marquis of Alſatia ;) and Gerard his ſon, 
209. col. 1. NEW OkSsER Var. Duc & Marchis de Lorraine (Duke and Marquis of 
(2) In this edition, pag. 207. col, 2. Gerard, who Lorrain,) bid. | 
died in 1048, is called Comte & Marchis d Alſace 5 


LE TASSE. The name of the Hiſtorian who wrote the life of this Poet is diſguiſed. 
The Editor ſpells it Decharne, inſtead of Charnes. He is Dean of Villeneuve lez 
Avignon, a man famous for his love of. polite Literature and the works he publiſhed 
ſome years ſince, He is now writing the life of Petrarch. But a particular that the 
Editor might have added to his article, and which would have greatly embelliſhed it, is, 
that John Baptiſt Pigna, who wrote the hiſtory of the Princes of Eſte, in whoſe ſervice 
he was, was that enemy to Taſſo, of whom he complains, on different. occaſions, but 
without naming him, and whole picture he has drawn, as well as deſcribed. his _— 

| | 


4 


LYC 


ſo wittily in his Aminta, under the name of Mopſas. This remark was not thatle in 
Menage's Commentary on the Aminta, nor in Abbe de Charnes's life of Taſſo. I copied 
it from the author of Eſais de Literature, who publiſhed an extract of the hiſtory of tliis 
Poet in his (a) Eflay for June and July 1703-(1). Bayle, who has faid very little of 
Taſſo, in the firſt edition of his Critical Dictionary, had promiſed to enlarge that afticle 
in the ſecond edition, but has not been ſo good as his word. I now call upon him, in 
the name of the Literati, to acquit himſelf of his promiſe in the Supplement to that 
Dictionary, which, as we are informed by letters from Holland, he is going to publiſh. - 
| fa) Not having read this Z/ay, I know not whether on Litfrature, Bar TEL REIHI. NS 
this author quotes any writer who had learnt him that (1) No metrie is mate of Pight, in the laft edi- 
particular concerning John e Pigna. If he had tion, under the article 7%. Abbe Charnebs name is 
not quoted any author, the Editors of Moreri would be juſtly fpelt. In Mr. de Sällengre's Memoiren de Litts- 
greatly to blame ſhould they inſert this particular in sature, tom. 1. pag. 184. he is ne ade Charner, 
the article of 74, and may juſtly ſuſpect every thing which doubtleſs is an error of the preſs. New OBsERv. 
as romantic, for which no proof is given in the Eſſays | . | 5 0 
- LUCIAN. It is eafily perceived, that the Editor intended to correct what Moreri 
fays concerning the Metamorphoſis, of golden Aſs of Apultius, and yet he himfelf does 
not write accurately enough an this occafion ; he faymg that the golden aſs is d paraphraſe 
of the ſame ſubjelt, which Lucian bad borrowed from Lucius Patrenſis, ditt bur of a book of 


metamorphoſes, or transformations, mentioned by Photius, which is not an accurate way of | 


expreſſion, and this is not faying that Lucius Patrenſis had been epitomized by Lucian, 


and paraphraſed by Apuleins, in which manner however this article ought to be corfect. 


ed (1). In like manner, ſpeaking of Apuleius of Madaura (2), ought he to have omit= 
ted, in the catalogue of his works, the Letters to Corellia, which indeed are written in 4 
very wanton caſt; and his other treatiſes de Republica, de Numeris, de Mufita, and his 
Ladicra, which are mentioned by himſelf in his Apology (3)? It is (a) an ingenibus 
Poem enough (4). . 


(1) Our author extracted this remark from Bayle, collection of various pixces, ſome of wich were in 
remark M of the article Apuleius. No alteration has verſe and the reſt in proſe. He ſays thts letter in 
been made in the laſt edition of Moreri, except that, this collection was found fault with; Which letter Was 
inſtead of ſaying that Lutizm'had borrowed dans Lucius in verſe, and related to the” method of Keepitig* the 
de Patras, it is, had borrowed  Luciys Patras, but teeth clean, de dentifFiciv. But this does not prove 
the former expreſſion was juſt. New OBSERVAT. that the udicra was à Poem. Bxyre's RExf. 

(2) Our author writes in ſuch a manner, that one (4) Our critic Having found the {bowing words of 
might imagine Apulrius of Madaura is not the ſame Apuleius in Bayle, Igrrunr e ludferif nell one 
with Apuleius mentioned by him before; however, at dentipvitio, verfbis feriprum, imagined that Apu- 
they are one and the ſame. Jbi4, peius's Zudicra was Poem; and though this work is 

(3) Nothing has been added on this ſubject in this loſt, he nevertheleſs ſpeaRs'as thbugh lie had read' it, 
edition. Bid. and affirms that it is an ingenious Poem enough. NRW 

(a) It is very probable that Apuleius's Ludicra was a OßsERVAT. he : 


LUCIUS BRUTUS. Moreri has followed the authority of Dionyſius Halicarnaf- 
ius Halicarnaſſenſis declares him the ſon of a daughter of Tarquinius Priſcus Kit. &f 
Rome, Tarquif's ſiſter (a); whereas Livy ſays he was ſon to Tarquinia, ſiſter to the laſt 
Tarquin. Bayle ſhews as clear as noon day, that the opinion of Dionyſius Halicarnaſ- 


ſenſis is not juſt on this occalibn, and that we ought neceſſarily to follow that of Livy. 


J refer the reader to him (1). 


(a) This is extremely obſcure, for to which Tarquin is declared to be the daughter of. Tarquinius Priſcus, 
muſt we underſtand that the daughter of Tarquinius would neceffarily* be the ſon of Tarquinius Priſcus. 


Priſcus was ſiſter? Was it to the laſt Tarquin ? But in But the hiſtorian relates nothing! cbnceffñing ſuch à ſon, 


this caſe the opinion of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, except that he died before his father, and left two ſons. 
which our author'reje&ts, would not differ from that of See Diotyfins Halichrnaſſenſis, book 4. at the begin- 
Livy, which he would have as follows; and it muſt ning. Bars Rem. | HY = — 
be aſſerted that Tarquinius Priſcus was father to the (1) In the edition of 1712 and the following ones, 
laſt Tarquin, which is quite wrong, as Dionyfins Ha- it is thus written, Lucius Junius Brutus ' vas en to 4 
licarnaſſenſis has demonſtrated. The Tarquin who is fiir of Jurguln, King of Rome, and nephew to Ta#- 


here ſaid to be the brother of Brutus's mother, and who quia the Breu NEW OBSERVAT. 


LYCURGUS. I confefs that ſome alterations have been made in tliis article,, atid* itt 


is not ſo defective as it was in the ſupplememt tothe Dictionary, but i it is not yeraccurate;; 
for methinks' two Lycurgus's are not diſtinguiſtied, the one an Athenian? Oratbr;- ſon to 
Lycophron, and grandſon of another IV ydurgus whom the thirty! tyrants put to death; 
and the other the Lacedæmonian Law-giver.” Theſe two men were entire y different! ſo? 

that it was a very grols error to confound them, as the aurhor! of the ſupplement! has“ 
done (a). But as there is' bur one Lycurgus in the new edition (0), it' MN ſhews that 


4 


efled of this new editiof, I "att 


1 Penrty to that of Livy, with regard to this generous. Roman Citizen:  Diorſ- 
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MAT 
the Editor did not intend they ſhould be diſtinguiſhed (1). 


The author of the ſupplement had made a great many blunders in this article. One 
of the chief is, that by confounding Plutarch's words he made this author ſay, that Ly- 


curgus drove out all the idle 


ople and vagabonds ; whereas the Greek word, which is 


tranſlated maleficus, means only that he drove out bad people of every kind. He after- 
wards declares him to have conquered in thoſe games which were ſolemnized in preſence 


of the 


ple, whereas Plutarch does not ſay a ſingle word of this. He committed ſe- 


veral other errors, which made me conclude that he was no great adept in the Greek 
on tongue. Faydit, ſpeaking of Lycurgus in the work lately publiſhed by him (*), doubts 
(c) whether there were two Lycurgus's, and ſeems to confound the King of Thrace With 


him of Lacedæmonia. 


Laſtly, after appearing very uncertain with reſpect to this matter, 


he refers his reader to Moreri. But ſuch an authority as that of Moreri ought not to weigh 
much with ſo haughty an author as Faydit ſeems to be in his works. - 


| Paris edition of 1699, and that the Lacedzmonian 


Lawgiver is there clearly diſtinguiſhed from the Athe- 
nian Orator. He there is ranked in his proper place 
among the other Lycurgus's; but in the Amſterdam 
edition of 1698, there are upwards of fifty pages be- 
tween him and Lycurgus the Law-giver. It muſt be 
_ obſerved that one of theſe is miſpelt Lycurge, an error 
which is corrected in the Paris edition of 1699. 
BayLlEes Rem. By | 
* (1) In the edition of 1707, the Lycurgus's are very 
well diſtinguiſhed ; and there is reaſon to believe that 
they are alſo as well marked in that of 1704. NEw 
 OBSERVAT. | | 
(e) I looked into Faydit's work for the requiſite 
ge, and without being in any manner aſſiſted by the 
ndex, I found it to be page 540. I did not there find 
the error mentioned here, I mean, the doubt whether 
there were two Lycurgus's. Faydit does not condemn 
thoſe authors, wvho ſuppoſe Lycurgus King of Thrace to 
have been a different perſon from him of Laced 2monia. 
He only ſays, they all own that theſe two Lycurgus's 
lived upwards of three hundred years after the deſfiruc- 
tion of Trey; on which occaſion he refers us to Moreri, 


and afterwards concludes, © That Virgil was guilty of 
an abſurdity, in making /Eneas tell Dido, that he 


bad paſſed through the kingdom of the Thracians, over 
« ewhich the ſevere Lycurgus had formerly reigned in old 
% time. Thraces arant, acri quondam regnata Ly- 

„ curgo.” But I. We do not find, in Moreri, that 


Lycurgus King of Thrace lived after the war of Troy : 
we do not find any thing directly determined with re- 
gard to the age in which this King lived; all we 
therein find is ſome particulars, which may induce us 
to believe that he lived in the fabulous times. IT. It 


is certain that ſuch of the ancients as ſpoke of this 


Prince declare him to have lived before the war of 
Troy. Homer, in the 6th book of the Iliad, intro- 


| duces Diomedes, one of the Greek Captains at the 


ſiege of Troy, relating, as an old hiſtory, the puniſſi- 
ment inflicted on this Lycurgus for having drove awa 
Bacchus. Apollodorus, in the 3d book of his Brb/;- 
otheca, pag. m. 175. deſcribes in ſuch a manner the 
adventures of Bacchus with regard to Lycurgus King 
of Thrace, that it evidently follows that this Lycur 
lived ſeveral generations before the war of Troy. This 
juſtifies Virgil, who ought to have a compenſation 
made for the injuſtice which has been done him. I 
ſhould be extremely defirous of knowing the names of 
the authors, who acknowledge that Lycurgus King of 


Thrace Jived upwards of three hundred years after the 


deſtruction of Troy. I cannot recollect one author, who 
ſays this. By the way, the article of this King of 

Thrace is ſtill very deſective in Moreri. A great many 
incidents are wanting in it; and the only authors 
quoted on this occaſion are Plutarch and Propertius, 
who ſcarce relate any of the things which we are there 
told. BayLz's Rem, . | 


1 
| ARTIN AKAKIA, Moreri and his Continuators have committed a groſs error 


with regard to the native country of this Phyſician. They have tranſlated the 
word Catalaunenſis, a Catalan, inſtead of a Chalonois (native of Chalons,) if the word 


Chalonois may be uſed. Had they read attentively Quenſtet's book de 
which they refer us, they would not have committed ſo egregious a miſta 


ores Diror. to 
e (1). I hope 


theſe remarks will prevent the future Editors from committing ſuch miſtakes with regard to 
the head of a family, which makes a very conſiderable figure in the ſchool of Phyſic at Paris. 


(1) This remark is extracted from Bay le. 
lun on the Marne. New OnsSERvat. 


In the edition of 1725 it & related that Atakia was born in Cha- 


MATTHEW BOSSULUS. He is not the ſame with one John Boſſulus, alſo a 
Frenchman, who lived above a Century before him, but was very much neglected, as well 
as Matthew, in his own country. Bayle expreſſed great indignation to find Matthew was 

fo little known in the Republic of Letters, though he had made ſo very conſiderable a 
figure, He had been Preceptor to Don Carlos, ſon to Philip II King of Spain, before 


which he had taught Rhetoric in the Univerſity of Valentia. 


Yet theſe honourable em- 


ployments have not yet drawn him from his obſcurity, and he ſtil] continues in it, not- 
withſtanding the tender anxiety ſhewn by Bayle. Who would have imagined, that Vaul- 
tier, who appears ſo zealous for the fame and reputation of his country, would have neg- 
lected to inform poſterity, that France had given a man of ſo much importance to the 
court of Spain? It has been thought, that this oblivion is owing to his having never been 

an author. If immortality can be obtained upon no other condition than that of being 
an author, it muſt be confeſſed, that it would frequently be more advantageous to con- 
tinue buried in the duſt, with the vulgar part of mankind, and to be in the number of 
thoſe whoſe name does not reach beyond the firſt generation (1). 


(1) Tn the laſt edition of Moreri, a good article of hints from Bayle's Dictionary, which our author only 
Boſſulu is given. The Editors took a great number of copies on this occaſion. NR.] Onszervar. 
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MAZ ZOLIN. 


MIL 

MAZZOLIN. The Editor has given into the fault, which has crept into all the 
editions with regard to Sylveſter Mazzolin, called Prierio or Prierias. This General (a) 
of the Dominicans did not die at Rennes in Britany the 2oth of October 1520, ſince he 
dedicated his book de Strigi- Magarum Dæmonumque mirandis to Cardinal Auguſtin Tri- 
vulſo, the 1ſt of March 1521. I do not wonder that the Editors ſhould - have copied 
this error from one another, ſince not one of them ſpeaks of this work, which would have 
been of ſervice in rectifying their Chronology. I fancy they have miſtaken Francis Syl- 
veſter, whoy alſo was General of the Dominicans,” for him whom we are writing upon. 
Francis indeed died in one of his viſitations to Rennes in Britany; but though theſe two 


Generals, who in reality are very different perſons, ſhould be but one, the error would be 
equally groſs, ſince Francis Sylveſter did not die in 1520, but in 1528. So that grant- 


ing the Edicor's ſuppoſition to be true, there yet would be an anachroniſm of eight years (1). 


513 


(a) There is reaſon to believe that Silveſter Pierias, 
was never General of the Dominicans. BAY LE's Rem. 

(1) All this is likewiſe copied from Bayle, Reponſe 
aux Pueſflions d'un Provincial, tom. 1. chap. 66. pag. 
618, & /eq. In the edition of Moreri's Dictionary of 
1725, an article is given of Sylveſter de Priero, under 
the word Moz2lim, upon what Father Quetif and Fa- 
ther Echard ſay concerning him in their Bibliothegue 
of Dominican authors. Mozolino died at Rome in 
1523, being then Maſter of the ſacred College. He 
was not General of the Dominicans. Father Quetif 
and Father Echard have given the article of Fancis 


Silveſter, General of the Dominicans, who died in 
Rennes the 19th of September 1528, aged fifty four 
years. 'This article is not inſerted in the laſt edition 


of Moreri, in which the following reference ought to 


be correfted ; Silveſtre dit de Prierio, gtntral des Do- 
minicains, cherchez a Moxolin. i. e. Silveſter called 
« de Prierio, General of the Dominicans. See MOZO- 
« LIN.” Theſe words, General of the Dominicans, 
muſt be ſtruck out. An error muſt likewiſe be correct- 
ed in Moxolino, where the Printers have put Edward 
Brow, inſtead of Edward Brown. NEW OzsBRV. 


MEDICIS. It is ſurprizing that the Editor, in the catalogue he gives of thoſe authors 


who have wrote the life, or mentioned the famous Marquis de Marignan, John James de 
Medicis, brother to Pope Pius IV, has made no mention of Erycius Puteanus's Ciſal- 
pine Hiſtory, or rather the Hiſtory of the Actions of John-James de Medicis on the 
banks of the lake Como. Erycius Puteanus is ſo well known in the Republic of Letters, 
that it is ſurprizing neither Moreri nor his Continuators have named him among the 
| hiſtorians of Marquis de Marignan. The Hiſtory of John-James de Medicis, written 
by him, ends at the unfortunate battle of Pavia, in which Francis I was taken priſoner by 
the Spaniards, and carried to Madrid. In a word, Erycius Puteanus ought chiefly to 
have been conſulted, he having the moſt authentic memoirs concerning the life of the fa- 
mous Marquis de Marignan, no one being ſo well acquainted with, or having heard mo 
ſecret particulars concerning it (1). NO -— 

Farther, in the article of Erycius Puteanus, the Editor, when he ſpeaks of his works, 
ſays nothing of that abovementioned (2). Galeazzo Capella has wrote a little hiſtory that 
conſiſts only of five pages, and which may ſerve as a ſupplement to that of Marquis de 
Marignan, written by Erycius Puteanus ; and indeed they were printed together. This 
laſt is a relation of the war of Muzzo, a ſmall town on the weſtern ſhore of the lake of 


i 


Como. 


To Marquis de Marignan this war, properly ſpeaking, was owing. He there 


won the city of Marignan a large ſum of money, and the title of Marquis. This ſup- 
plement has been omitted, as alſo the book to which it ſerves as an addition (3). 


(i) In the laſt edition, under the word MEDICIS, 


MEDICI, or MEDIQUIN (John James) Marquis de 
Marignan, Erycius Puteanus, Hiftor. Ciſalpin. is cited. 
This hiſtory is inſerted in the third tome of Tre/or des 
Antiquitez d Italie. New OBSERVAT. | | 
(2) In this edition, under the article Puy (Henry du) 
or Erycius Puteanus, the Editors have not given a ca- 
talogue of the works of this author. They only ſay, 
in general, that he left behind him a very great number 


of treatiſes of Hiftory, Rhetoric, Mathematics, Philsfo- 


phy, and Philology, the catalogue of which may be ſeen in 


Valerius Andreas's Bibliotbeca Belgica. 1bid. 


(3) This particular is not yet inſerted in Marquis de 
Marignan's article; nor is any mention made of Ga- 


leazzo Capello's work de Bell Muſſiano, inſerted by 
| Grevius in tom. 3. of reer des Antiquitez d'Jtalie, 


Ibid. 


MILLET. This word has been miſpelt in this edition, in which Milet is put for 
Millet, an error that is peculiar to this edition, it not being in the reſt 3 and it is extremely 
neceſſary to take notice of it, as a caution to future Editors. When I fay extremely neceſ- 
ſary, it is with regard to one of the greateſt Mathematicians of the laſt Century, who 
bore that name. The perſon I mean is Claude Francis Millet de Chales, a Jeſuit, who 
alſo was deſcended from one of the moſt conſiderable families in Savoy ; ſome Arch- 


biſhops of Tarentaiſe, ſome firſt Preſidents of the Chamber of Accompts of Chambery, 
and other dignified perſons having ſprung from it (1). | Dk | 


i) In the edition of 1725 the following words are 
wrote. MILET DE CHALES (Claudius Francis) 
« a Jeſuit, ſee CHALES ;"” and under CHALES there 


MILTON. This article is not wrote accurately enough. The Editor would have 
given us a juſt idea of this author, had he informed us of his true ſentiments with regard 


Vol. X. 


is CHALES (Claude · Francis Millet de) a Jeſuit dc. 


NEW OBSERVAT. 
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his country 


our author's hands. | 
% Religion, He indeed profeſſed ſeveral, but he only 


M 


* 


I L 


to Religion (1). Milton, who wrote ſo many things to juſtify the wicked attempts of 
| rymen upon the life of the unhappy 


Charles I, their monarch, was of no Re- 


ligion. He indeed profeſſed ſeveral, but then he only ſkimmed over the ſurface of each, 


he being at firſt of the Church of England; but afterwards being better pleaſed with 


the ſect of the Puritans, who are rigid Calviniſts, and who firſt appeared in England in the 


- 


— 


year 1565, he went over to their principles. The ſame fickleneſs, which had made him 
leave the Church of England, prompted him alſo to quit the ſect of the Puritans, in or- 


der to embrace that of the Anabaptiſts. It was now imagined that Milton was entirely 
fixed, but the world was miſtaken; the declaration which he made upon his death. bed, 


? 1 


proved him a downright infidel (a). 


(1) Though our author had Bayle s Dictionary before 
vim, in which there is a very good article of Milton, 
he nevertheleſs aſcribes ſuch ſentiments to him as he 
was utterly abhorrent of. Inſtead of giving an account 
of them, ſuch as they really were, he judged merely 
from his own prejudices, and afterwards gave them 


ſuch a name as his own "wm ſuggeſted. But this 


is not acting like an hiſtorian, but as a controverſial 
Writer ar declaimer. He even adds from his own im- 
pulſe ſome circumſtances which are abſolutely falſe. 

o come to the point. Bayle ſpeaking of Milton's 
Religion, ſays, after the author of his Life; © The 


% ſect which he liked moſt in his youth was that of 


e the Puritans ; but, adds he, when he arrived at the 
1% years of manhood, he preferred thoſe of the Inde- 
„ pendents and Anabaptiſts, becauſe they allow greater 
« latitude to every particular perſon than other ſects 
* do, and becauſe their practice to him ſeemed more 


„ conformable to that of the primitive Chriſtians. 
% Atlaſt, in his old age, he detached himſelf from 
5 communions of every kind, and neither frequented 
any chriſtian aſſembly, nor obſerved the rites of 


« any ſect in his own family. In other reſpects, he 
« diſcovered a profound veneration for Gad both by 
1% his actions and words.” But theſe particulars have 
changed both their nature and form, in paſſing through 
« Milton, /ays be, was of no 


* ſkimmed over the ſurface of each, he being at firſt 
of the Church of England, but being afterwards 


a == « 
a *" 


a better pleaſed with the ſect of the Calyiniſts . 


© he went over to their principles. The ſame fickle- 
„% neſs, which had made him leave the Church of 
«« Englapd, prompted him alſo to quit the ſect of the 


*« Puritans, in order to embrace that of the Anabap- 


« tiſts. It was then imagined that Milton was en- 


* titely fixed; but the world was miſtaken ; the de- 
* claration which Milton made upon his death-bed, 


*© that he did not adhere to any Religion, diſplayed 
him at laſt in his genuine colours, and proved him 
« a downright infidel.“ But no picture can poſſibly 
be more unlike than that, which is here drawn of 
Milton, where it is ſaid that he was @ man of no Re- 
ligioz, and a downright infidel ; a calumny that is ſuf- 
Kath refuted by the works he publiſhed. The de- 
claratian he is made to make at his death, that he did 
not adhere to any Religion, is alſo a notorious falſity. 
With what face could our author aſfert a particular, 
which all England is able to diſprove ? 

| He adds, that Milton was a wretched Poet, and 
« a worſe Orator; that his Poems are miſerably writ- 
sten; and that ſome authors pretend that he was not 
«« the author of Ng FAT of the People of England, 
and that he had only lent his name, on this occaſion, 
to the compoſition of a French ſchoolmaſter.” He 
found all theſe particulars in Bayle, who extracted them 


from Salmaſias's anſwer to Miltan ; rr obſerves 
tol 


| y Salmaſiys's 
flatterers only to impoſe upon him. * All theſe, /ays 
«© be, were fictions, which it is a pleaſure to me to 
«© mention, in order that authors may be induced not 
„ to credit the mavy flanders which axe told them 
*« againſt their antagoniſts. Theſe ſlanderers hope to 
„make their court, by this means, to the perſon they 
« flatter, and thereby are the occaſion of his publiſh- 
« ing an hundred nonſenſical tories,” However, 
this remark has not made any impreflion on our critic, 
ſince be ſtill continued to publiſh, with an air of gra- 
vity, all theſe nonſenſical particulars. 
In the laſt editions of Moreri, the article of Milton 
has been corrected from Bayle's Dictionary, but it is 
1 PF 


that theſe were a parcel of idle tales, 


that he did not adhere to any Religion, diſplayed him at laſt in his genuine colours, and 


Milton 


not yet free from errors, ſome of which I ſhall point 
out here. I, Milton's firſt wife is there ſpelt Mary 
Pawel, inſtead of Mary Powe/. IT. A book aſcribed 
to Chanles I intitled Icon Bafilike, is there miſcalled 
Leon regia. Bayle obſerves, That he hid himſelf after 
the reſtoration of Charles Il, and did not appear till 
after the proclamation for a pardon was publiſhed, He 
abtained, adds Bayle, a pardon for bis paſt crimes, and 
the auly penalty inſlicted upon him avas, his being excluded 
from public employments. It is ſaid in Moreri, that he 
obtained a pardin from Charles Il, and was ſubjed to 
no other penalty than being diſqualified from enjoying any 
public employment : but this was the Parliament's buſi- 
neſs, not that of the King. The author of Milton's 
Life ſays indeed, that in the act of indemnity, the 
Parliament only excluded him from all public employ- 
ments; but Milton was not named in this act, which 
alone was a ſufficient ſecurity for him, without his hav- 
ing occaſion for a pardon ; for it was expreſly declared 
in the act itſelf, that all thoſe who were not excepted, 
by name, in the a& of indemnity, ſhould be looked 
upon as compriſed in it, and exempted from all pe- 
nalties, the ſame as if they had been expreſly named. 
John Goodwin, a famous Divine who had publiſhed a 
book, written profeſſedly to juſtify the death of 
Charles I, was excluded from public employments. IV. 
The laſt Editors ſay that Milton relates, in his treatiſe 
on the true Religion, Ic. that be excludes none but Ro- 
man Catholics from ſalvation : but they ſhould have 
laid, with Bayle, that he refu."; zo/eration to none but 


the Roman Catholics ; and have added the motive, 


which prompted him to exclude them from it. Mil- 
ton, ſays Bayle, giwes a reaſon why no manner of tole- 
ration oug5t to be allowed to the Popiſh Religion; not 
as it is a Religion, but as it is à tyraunical faction which 
tramples upon all the rej}, V. The Editors have added 
to this article the relation of what paſſed at Oxford in 
1683. The Univerſuy of Oxford, ſay theſe, in full 
Senate, the 2d of July (it ſhould be the 2 1ſt) 1683, de- 
clared, as ſcandalaus and heretical, twenty ſeven propaſi- 
tions extracted from Milton's works, and contrary to the 
allegiance which ſubjedts owe their King c. But all 
theſe twenty ſeven propoſitions were not extracted from 
Milton, ſeveral of them being taken from Knox, Bu- 
chanan, Baxter, and ſome Engliſh and Scotch writers. 
It is added, The Engliſh afterwards changed very much 
their way of thinking ; and even Bayle himſelf, who 
had highly applauded them at that time [in his Nouvellcs 
de la Republique des Lettres, for April 1684, Art. z. 
pag. m. 141]. But it ſhould not have been ſaid, that 
ayle changed very much his way of thinking, without 
giving proofs of ſuch a charge. With reſpect to the 
Engliſh, it might eaſily be ſhewn that they hawe not 
changed their opinion. By the Engliſh, we are not to 
underſtand either the Court or the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford, but the Engliſh Nation in general; and any per- 
ſon who conſults the hiſtory. of what was tranſacting 
in England at that time, will find that the Engliſh 
Nation were very averſe to a deſpotic form of govern- 
ment, which the court was then endeavouring to in- 
troduce ; and that the ſpirit of liberty, which animated 
the two laſt Parliaments of Charles II, cauſed them 
to be diſſolved. VI. In a future edition of Moreri it 
may be added, that on the 23d of March 1710, the 
Houſe of Lords cauſed the above declaration of the 
Univerſity of Oxford to be burnt by the hands of the 
common hangman. NEW OBSERVAT. 
(a) Our author ſhould not have been ſatisfied with 
obſerving to the Editor of Moreri that theſe parciculars 
are wanting in the article of Milton, but likewiſe have 


pointed out to him the authors where true. proofs pay 
| e 


Milton was a wretched Poet, and a worſe Orator. His poems are miſerably written. 
There is ſcarce a line of them in which the laws of quantity are obſerved. Any one who 
reads them would judge them to be a ſchool-boy's performance; conſequently he had no 
occaſion, to hint at this himſelf, this appearing plainly though from the bare reading of 
them. Some authors pretend that he was not the author of the apology of the people of 
England; and that he only lent his name, on this occaſion, to the compoſition of a 
French ſchool-maſter, who at that time taught children in London. 101 

The two moſt tolerable poems of Milton (5) are in blank verſe. The firſt is intitled 
Paradiſe Loſt, and the ſecond Paradiſe Regain d. The former is greatly preferable to 
the latter, which made ſome perſons ſay, that Milton is found in Paradiſe Loft, but not 


in Paradiſe Regain d. Salmaſius was Milton's powerful antagoniſt (c), and very much 


clipped the wings of his fame. 


be found; for one of the moſt eſſential duties of an 
author of an hiſtorical Dictionary is, not to advance 
any thing without quoting his authorities. BAY LE's 
REM. 
(5) The reader is to know that theſe two poems are 
in Engliſh, and are conſidered as maſter pieces. id. 
() This is too indeterminate. Salmaſius having 


wrote an Apdlogy for King Charles I, was refuted by 
Milton. He wrote an anſwer, ' which was not pub- 
liſhed till many years after his death. It is therefore 
certain, that he did not publiſh any piece againſt Mil- 
ton. But was this ſufficient to ſhew that he was his 
powerful adverſary ? Ibid. 


MONTROSE. It is ſurprizing that, in ſpeaking of this Marquis, che name of his 
family ſhould have been omitted. This is the firſt particular that ought to be obſerved, 


in writing of a perſon of diſtinction; and when ſo eſſential a circumſtance is omitted in a 


hiſtory, there is great reaſon to ſuſpect that the whole article has been drawn up with 
equal negligence. But it would not be ſufficient to point out the omiſſion to the reader, 
unleſs I my ſelf ſupplied it, he therefore is to know that the name of the Marquis of 


Montroſe was Fobn Greme (1). 


(1) This Marquis's name was not Jobs Greme. In 
the edition of 1712, there is Tames Gremme, and in 
that of 1725, James Gremme or Graham. Fame, 
is right, but Creme or Gremme is falle. Had an 
Engliſh book been conſulted on this occaſion, the Edi- 
tors would have wrote it Graham. It is true indeed 
that the word Graham is pronounced as we found 


Gream or Greme ; but a writer ought not to change the 


orthography of foreign names, and write them after 
the manner of the French ſpelling; for in this manner 
it would be impoſſible for them ever to be underſtood. 
If an author was to write for inſtance Lak, or Lac, 
who would ever gueſs that the famous Philoſopher 
Lycke was meant on this occaſion ? By the way, in the 
Edition of 1712, the Editors falſely wrote Mont-Rofe, 


and miſplaced this article. Tn that of 1525 they hav- 


ing ranked it before that of Montagnana, Montagne, &e. 


I ſhall add here, that the Editor, (peaking of the 


Marquis of. Montroſe, ought to have obſerved, after 
Father d'Orleans, that /h Nobleman was at firſt carried 
away by the flream, and bort arms for the cauſe of 
liberty. He alſo ſhould have told the reaſons which 
the Scotch gave for juſtifying the manner in which they 
put him to death &c. The laws of hiſtory require a 
writer to ſtate the pro and con in all tranſactions. To 
conclude, the Editors might have conſulted more faith- 
fal, as well as more knowing authors, than were du 
Verdier and Abbe Raguenet, who are quoted at the 
cloſe of this article. NEw OßsERKVAr. oo. 


MORIGGIA. In this article the Jeſuits are confounded with the Jeſuates, ſince 


Paul Moriggia, who was General only of the Jeſuates, is ſaid, in Moreri, to be General 


of the Jeſuits. Theſe two orders differ widely from one another. All the Editors of 


Moreri have overlooked this error (a); and it is ſo much the leſs excuſable, as it is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe a writer not to be ignorant of what Order Father Paul Moriggia was; 


an author, I ſay, who has enriched the Republic of Letters with ſixty one different 


treatiſes (1). 


(i) In the laſt edition, under the article MORIGIA (Paul) it is juſtly faid that he was Genetal of the Fe- 


ſuate;s, New OBSERVAT. 


N. 


whom he declares was Confeſſor to Charles II King of Spain. However, Father 


Nee The Editor is miſtaken with reſpect to Cardinal John Everard Nitard, 
itard the Jeſuit was not Confeſſor to the King of Spain, but to the Queen his mother, 


Mary-Anne of Auftria (1); and this circumſtance ought the leſs to be doubted of, as it 


was to the blind confidence, which this Princeſs had for him, that his diſgraces were ow- 


ing, of which the late Madam D*Aunoy has given ſo curious an account in her Memoirs 
of the Court of Spain, This good father indeed was obliged to leave Spain fornethin 


ſuddenly; but, to confole him, he was raiſed to the purple upon his arrival in Noche, 


This was the only reward they had to beſtow upon him; the Jefuits being known not 


to accept of (a) Biſhoprics, ſo that the only method by which their ſerviees can be 


crowned, is by raiſing them to the Cardinalate. 


(1) This is corrected in the laſt edition. New On- Daille ſays on this ſubject, chap. 20. part 3. of his 


SERVAT, 


Reply to father Adam and Father Cottibi. Bay lx a 


(a) The reader would do well to read what Mr. REM. 


PATRICE 
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ATRICE, or PATRICIUS. Bayle. had taken care to inform the Editors of 
Moreri, that Francis Patrizius the Venetian, who lived about the cloſe of the ſix- 
teenth Century, was never a Profeſſor in Padua. Had they conſulted Thuanus's hiſtory, 
they would not have copied this error from the old editions. Patrizius, after having been 
a Profeſſor feventeen years in Ferrara, retired to Rome, to which he was invited by the 
beneficence of Clement VIII, and never left that city (1). This Anti-peripatetic pro- 
poſed ſuch ſingular tenets (a) concerning the five categories of Porphyry, that the greateſt 
part of the Philoſophers of his time attacked him in the moſt forcible manner. 


(1) In the edition of 1707 and the ſucceeding ones, 620. col. 1. edit. 4. will find that there is an error in 
it is ſaid that he taught Philoſophy in Ferrara and Rome theſe words (2). BayLE's Rem. . 
&c. New OBSERVAT. | | (82) That is, the article PATRICIUS (Francis) 
(a) Any one who conſults Bayle's Dictionary, page remark B. New Onsxxvat. | 


PAUL III. Moreri and his Continuators only ſay, that Pope Paul III had had a 
ſon and a daughter before his acceſſion to the Pontificate. But this expreſſion is not accu- 
rate enough: it ſhould be that this Pope had had theſe two children by a lawful wife (a); 
and it was the more neceſſary to obſerve this, as the obſcure manner, in which Moreri 
expreſſes himſelf, gives a ſanction to the opinion which moſt people entertain, viz. that 
the children of Pope Paul III were not legitimate, and conſequently that the preſent fa- 
mily of Parma is deſcended from the baſtards of the firſt Houſe of Farneſe. However, 
this is an abſolute falſity; for Alexander Farneſe, before he fat on the Pontifical throne, 
and was Pope by the name of Paul III, had a daughter called Conſtantia, who married 
(b) Baſio Sforza Il of that name, Count of St. Fiore, and Peter Lewis Farneſe, who 
was, at firſt, Duke of Caſtro, and afterwards of Parma and Placentia (1). The fa- 
mous Alexander -Farneſe, who came into France at the head of a numerous army, was 
his grandion, | „ t | 

Abbe Faydit, ſpeaking in his book lately publiſhed, concerning the tragical death of 
Peter Lewis Farneſe, whoſe intereſt obliged him to join with the Fieſchi againſt the 
Doria's, names the latter Daurias; as, in another place, ſpeaking of Abbe Cotin of the 
French Academy, he calls him Cautin. Such an odd kind of orthography is of no other 
uſe than to diſguiſe names, and render it impoſſible for any perſon to know them. 
Thuanus, by giving them a Latin caſt, corrupted them, and others disfigure them by 


ſpelling them falſely ; both he and they affect only to be ſingular (c). 


(a) Proofs ought to have been given here of the mar- 
ringe of Alexander Farneſe, before he entred into the 


cccleſiaſtical Rate ; his wife's name ſhould have been told; 


the time and place ought to have been ſpecified, and 
ſuch authors as are worthy of credit quoted. Till this 


is done it will be to no purpoſe to cenſure thoſe, who 


expreſs themſelves as Moreri does. BayLle's Rem. 
(5) It ſhould be Be; and, as I obſerved before, he 


ought to have told the name of the Lady by whom 


Alexander Farneſe had the daughter, and ſon from 
whom the Duke of Parma ſprung. This was ſo much 
the more requiſite, as it is here confeſſed, that molt 
readers imagine that the children of Paul III were 1l- 
legitimate. Sanſovino, a famous Italian author in the 
ſixteenth. Century, ſays expreſly, in his work concern- 
ing the families of Italy, fol. 170. that Peter Lewis 
Farneſe was the natural ſon of Paul III. He writes 
in this manner immediately after his beſtowing very 
great elogiums on this Pope. But would it have been 
poſlible for him to have been ignorant of the marriage 
of a man of ſo diſtiuguiſhed a family, and who aſter- 
wards, when raiſed to the purple, and in the pontifical 
chair, ſignalized himſelf on ſo many, and ſueh various 
occaſions ? Abbe Faydit, ubi ſupra, pag. 370. affirms, 
that Peter Aloiſio Farneſe, «vas the legitimate ſon of 
Alexander Farneſe, aubo, after his wife's death, was 


raiſed to the papal throne by the name of Onuphrius the 
Third, and afterwards under that of Paul III. Poſſi- 
bly our author has no other voucher of this Pope's 
marriage. I therefore very earneſtly entreat both of 
them to communicate to the public the vouchers they 
may have concerning a particular that is fo little 
known. I ſhall obſerve, by the way, that according 
to Sanſovino, ibid. Alexander Farneſe aſſumed, at 
firſt, the name of Honorius V, which ſeems more 
robable, than to ſuppoſe he took that of Onuphrius 
II, there being no Pope called Onuphrius: conſe- 
quently he muſt have aſſumed the name of Onuphrius I, 


and not that of Onuphrius III. BAVYTE's Rem. 


(1) In the edition of 1712 and the ſucceeding 
ones, it is ſaid that Paul Ill had been married before 
he devoted himſelf to an ecclefiaſtical life ; and that, by 
this marriage, he had a daughter named Conſtance or 
Conſtantia, a awas married to Boſio Sforaa, ſecond of 
that name, and a ſon called Peter Lewis Farneſe, aubom 
he created Duke of Parma ; but no vouchers are given 


concerning his marriage. New OnsErvar. 


(c) I am of opinion that the miſpelling of names is 
owing only to indolence or a bad memory ; however, 
] do not hereby pretend to excuſe thoſe who do this. 
BayLEe's Rem, a erke alter | | 


PAULICIANS. Moreri and his Continuators miſtake only about a Century, with | 


regard to the time when flouriſhed Paul and John, brothers, who were chiefs of the fect 


of the Paulicians, Had the Editor taken the pains to read the famous Biſhop of Meaux's 


Hiſtoire des Variations, he would have found, in the eleventh book of this treatiſe, that 
theſe two brothers lived in the ſeventh Century, and not in the 8th, as he too careleſsly 
aſſerted, on the authority of thoſe who had compiled, before him, the great hiſtorical 
Dictionary (1). The fundamental doctrine of theſe heretics was, the exiſtence of two 
principles, coeternal and independent of each other. 5 


(1) It is ſaid in the laſt edition, after Bayle, that the Paulicians were ſo called from one Paul, who made 
himſelf their head in Armenia in the ſeventh Century. New Okzs ERV. 


2 PELISSON. 


P! HI R 


PELISSON. I know not whether the Editor intended to correct Bayle in this article, 
with regard to Raymond Peliſſon, one of ie anceſtors of Mr, Peliſſon of. the French 
e 


Academy. In Bayle's Dictionary, Raymond 


1 


lion is ſtyled firſt Preſident of the Par- 


liament or Senate of Chambery, but in the new edition of Moreri this title is changed 


into that of firſt Preſident of Dauphine. It 


is nevertheleſs very certain, that this Ray 


mond was firſt Preſident of the Senate of Savoy, and not of the Parliament of Dauphiné, 


a circumſtance that is univerſally known (1). 


{1). In the edition of 1725, it is ſaid that Raymond 
Peliſſon was 2 in 1537, Preſident of the Se- 


nate of Chambery, Commander in Savoy. Bay le quotes 
Borel, Triſor des Antiquitez Gaulviſes & Francoiſes, 


who ſays, that Raymond Peliſſon was fr ft Preſident in 
Chambery ; nevertheleſs our author writes in ſuch a 
manner, as if Bayle bad ſaid this of his own impulſe. 
New OßsER VAT. ö . 


PENELOPE. I was very much ſurprized to find, in the article of this Queen of 
Ithaca, the queſtion, whether Homer had really been one of her woers, ſo ill diſcuſſed. 


The Editor contents himſelf with ſaying in general terms, that ſome authors ſay, Homer 


would not have been ſo laviſh in his applauſes of Penelope, had he himſelf ot been in 
love with her. But he might have declared for the negative, in only giving himſelf the 
trouble to read Meziriac's Notes on Ovid's Epiſtles ; that learned, man exhibiting ſome 


reaſons, which prove demonſtratively (a), that Penelope was a very chaſte woman, Be- 


ſides, what Auſonius ſays concerning her, in his 135th epigram, is an unanſwerable. 
proof of her virtue (b). Telemachus, though her fon, was, not once kiſſed by Penolope 
during ſo long a number of years, ſhe. reſerving all her fondneſs for her huſband. I con- 
feſs that Floridus Sabinus, in his book intitled Leftionum Subciſivarum, L.ycophron, 
Herodotus, and Dempſterus in his Paralipomena, have ſpoke in a different ſtrain, How-_ 
ever, the proofs of Auſonius (c), which the learned Mr. de Meziriac has exhibited in 
their full force, ought to prevail on this occaſion ; and the Editor ought to have given us 


his opinion concerning this queſtion, as he has done with regard to many others which 


perhaps were of much leſs conſequence (1). 


(a) It will not be an eaſy matter for the reader to 
underſtand our author's reaſoning ; for, to prove that it 
is falſe to aſſert, that = only _ why —_ 0 

wed ſo applauſes on Penelope, was, becauſe 
2 had a Cadets for her, other reaſons mult be af. 
ſigned than this, viz. that Penelope was very chaſte, 
and yet this is the only argument he employs. Be- 
ſides, he does not think Meziriac proves demonſtra- 
tively, that Penelope was a very chaſte woman, nor 
even that he attempted to refute thoſe who ſlandered 
ber. BayLE's REM. a | 

- (Þ) This Pi w 
words into Penelope's mouth, and conſequently this 1s 


only a teſtimony ſhe gives of her felf ; and the only 


circumſtance we could infer from it is, that this Poet 
_ entertained a very good opinion of the chaſtity of the 
Lady in queſtion. Every one ſees the difference there 


PHILIP D'AQUIN. A circumſtance 


ram is no proof. Auſonius puts ſome 


is between applauding a woman, and giving the moſt 
convincing proofs of her virtue. ũ%%/½⅓ñ⸗60½0ñ - 


(e) The reader, in order to form a judgment of theſe - 


remarks, ought io examine the two preceding notes. 


id, | | 

(1) All the erudition, which our author diſplays on 
this occaſion, was purchaſed at a very eaſy rate, it be- 
ing copied from Bayle ; but the arguments exhibited, 
by him are his own. In the laſt edition of Moreri, 
after the following words, Some ancient authors 
« have wrote in very diſadvantageous terms concern- 
„ ing Pene pe's ndyQ ; and afſert, that Homer 
« would not have beſtowed ſuch high encomiums on 
« that Grecian" Dame, had he not been ſmit with 
« her,” theſe, are added, ** fee Bayle's Dictionary on 
„ this head.” New OßsERVAT. | 


which opght not to have been omitted in the 


new edition is, that Philip d'Aquin, Profeſſor of the Hebrew tongue in Paris, under 


the reign (a) of the late Ki 
in the proceſs of the late (þ) 


Lewis XIII, and of whom very frequent mention is made 
arſhal d' Ancre, had been a Jew. The very nature of the 


trial ought to have engaged the Editor ta examine this affair in a particular manner; 
not to mention, that the chief objects which an hiſtorian ought to have in view, is the 
Religion of the authors concerning whom he writes (1). 


(a)] See the cloſe of the following note, BayLEz's 


Rem. 
(5) It was needleſs to put the particle /ate, in this 
place, the Marſhal having been dead too long for that, 
not to mention that his memory has been had in perpe- 
tual deteſtation. Many are of opinion, that we ſhould 
never employ the word late, but when the perſons ſpoke 
to do not know whether thoſe ſpoke of are living or 
not. Theſe aſſert, that a woman who was to ſpeak to 
perſons, who know very well that ſhe is a widow, ought 
to ſay, my hy/band, and not my late huſband. 'Theſe 
- conſequently would not approve of our author's expreſs- 
ing himſelf, in 1706, as follows, The late King Lewis 
11]. Ibid. a 3 


(1) In the edition of 1725, the article AQUIN 
(Philip) is extracted from Bayle's Dictionary, which is 
here quoted; but all the eſſential particulars, in Bayle, 
are not taken. It ſhould have been obſerved, I. that 
d' Aquin had been a Jew. II. That ſome curious par- 
ticulars relating to him are found in Marſhal d'Ancre's 
trial. III. That Flavigny charges him with having 
corrupted the Hebrew text of Le jay's Bible. IV. It is 
ſaid that he raught Hebrew at Paris, in the reign of 


Lewis X111, in the ſeventeenth Century. After nam- 


ing Lexis A111, it was not neceſſary to add, in the 
ſeventeenth Century. New OksERNV Ar. 


PHRAA. In the article of the Engliſhman John Phiza (not Phreas) the Editor 
forgot to mention this author's maſter-piece, which yet was only his firſt attempt in 
writing; I mean his tranſlation of Syneſius's diſcourſe, the moſt difficult author to be 
underſtood of all the Greeks, and whom all the Tranſlators had, till then, been afraid 
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(*) Ibid. for A- 
pril 1703» 


to venture upon. The piece in queſtion was the elogium of boldneſs. Moreri and 
his Editors are not the only perfons who have forgot to mention this verſion (1). | 


(x) In the laſt edition, under the word PHRAA, Dictionary, whence our author extracts what he has 
mention is made of Syneſius's diſcourſe, from Bayle's faid here. New ORSERVAT. 


PHILOSTRATUS. Moreri did not conſult this author, when he fixed the death of 
Apollonius Tyanæus to the year 97 or 99. This error ought to have been corrected in 
the new edition, it being certain that this Philoſopher died under the Empire of Nerva, 
that is, in 96, or at fartheft in the beginning of the following year (1). In 1704, a 
new treatiſe was publiſhed on this ſubject, which deſerves to be conſulted (2). 


(1) In the edition of 1725, under the article APOL- *< Apollonius Tyanzus's Hiſtory convicted of falſity 
LONIUS TYANAUS, it is obſerved hat fome au- and impoſture.“ It was wrote by du Pin. The 


thars fix bis death under 97, and others under 99. Editors have made uſe of it in this edition, in giving 


New OBsERvar. | the judgments which the ancients and moderns form of 
(2) This work is intitled, Hiſtoire d Apollonius de Apollonius Tyanæus. New Osnservar. 
Dane convaincue de fauſſets & dimpoſture. i. e. | 


PRATEXTATUS. Moreri has been long cenſured, for not giving a faithful ac- 
count of the ſtory related concerning young Papyrius Prætextatus, and yet his Continu- 
ators have copied the errors he had committed in this article, and for which he has been 
fo often cenſured. Firſt, it is falſe to aſſert that Prætextatus, to rid himſelf of his mo- 
ther's importunity, who was extremely urgent to know what was doing in the Senate, 
into which his father had one day carried him, told her, that the Senate had paſſed a 
decree, that every huſband ſhould have two wives. He told her, on the contrary, that 
the Senate had debated, whether this would be of greater advantage to the Common 
wealth, than for every woman to have two huſbands. It is plain theſe two things differ 
widely. Secondly, Moreri had been deſired to confirm the truth of this tradition, by 
an authority of more weight than that of Macrobius ; and indeed, this author's teſtimony | 
would not be enough to ſilence the critics. It is well known that this author was fond of 
repartees and ſmart ſayings, whoſe aim was to divert the reader rather, than inſtruct him 


in the truth of incidents. Nevertheleſs, no teſtimony is added, in the new addition, to 
that of Macrobius ; but that of Cato, and another of Aulus Gellius, who fpeaks of this 
in his firſt book, ought to have been quoted (17). p Ig 


(1) In the edition of 1725 this article has been corrected, under che word PAPYRIUS, from Bay le's Dic- 
_ tionary, which our author only copies on this occaſion. New Osstrvar. if: Þ 


PRIOLO. I confeſs that juſtice has been done, in the laſt edition, to the memory of 
the late Mr. Priolo, which had been cruelly abuſed in the firſt edition of Bayle's Critical 
Dictionary (a), and in the Sorberiana; but ſtill the Editor might have given a more cir- 
cumſtantial account of the books, which Priolo had wrote, and which I believe have not 
yet been publiſhed. Here follow the titles of them, which the future Editors of Morert 


may, if they pleaſe, add in the next edition, 


Libri 4 de ſtultitia humanæ gentis (he might 


have compoſed a dozen more, at leaſt, upon the ſame ſubject.) Libri 3. quæſtionum na- 
turalium Sc. Opus emunctum triginta annorum meditatio, quod jam celebratur ſub aper- 
tiori titulo Sc. De vita & geſtis Henrici Robanni Ducis. De vita & moribus Cæſaris 
Cremonini. It is likewife ſaid, that he had wrote notes on this author's treatiſe concern- 


ing the ſoul. 


Vita Benjamini Prioli. Judicium de Scriptoribus Græcis & Latinis. Epiſto- 


larum ſenilium ad maximos Europe proceres centuria ſingularis (1). This author had alſo 
been greatly abuſed by the author of Eſſais de Literature (), doubtleſs on the authority 
of Bayle (5), as the laſt mentioned had wrote what he did on that of Sorbiere and Gra- 
verol (c); but he (4) afterwards diſapproved of what he ſaid (“). 


(a) Our author ſhould have obſerved here, what ke 
takes notice of at the cloſe of the article, viz. that 
Bayle had wrote merely on the authority of the Sorbe- 
riana, which he cited in Italic, without pretending to 
warrant the citations. All readers ought to take no- 


tice of this, and ever have recourſe to the originals, 


and ſtop there, and not make thoſe who quote reſpon- 
ſible. BayLe's REM. 

(1) In the laſt edition, at the cloſe of the article 
Pfiolo, we are told, that this author promiſed to 
„ Publiſh ſeven different works, the titles of which 


are in the laſt page of his hiſtory, among which 


« was his own lite, and that of Duke de Rohan, 


« which are ſtill in manuſcript.” This is extracted 
from Bayle's Dictionary, frem which our author alſo 
tranſcribes on this occaſion. NRW OBSERVAT. | 
(b) To know whether it was on the credit of Bayle, 
recourſe mult be had to the Memoirs of Trewoux, tom. 
55 pag. 476. Amſterdam edit. Our author would 


ave wrote in another manner, had he read the cen- 


ſure paſſed on that Journal, in ais de Literature. 
BayLE's Rem, 5 
(e) Bayle has not quoted, nor ought. to quote, in 
this place, Mr. Graverol, whoſe teſtimony is not added 
to that of Sorbiere. 10. | 
(4) That is, the author of Eyais de Literature. Ibid. 


PRISCILLIAN, Bayle often criticizes Moreri ; and the Continuator of this latter 
might, in his turn, fall upon this famous critic. He had ample matter for this in the 
article Priſcillian, particularly when he ſays that the Priſcillians (a) were condemned, in 


(a) It ſhould be Priſcillianiſts. It is very certain that the matter is abundant and conſiderable, but then this 
og | : | 


the 


does 


RAP 


the fourth and fifth Century, for certain articles which were canonized in St, Auſtin, and 
have been confirmed by the deciſions of the Church. The 93d Epiſtle of St. Leo ought 


to be conſulted on this head (1). 


does not properly belong to a Dictionary merely hiſto- 
rical, It would indeed be very proper in a Dictionary 
Hiſtorical and Critical, and is a moſt curious ſubject. 
'The queſtion is to know whether, as St. Auſtin makes 
liberty to conſiſt in this, that the mind wills without 
conſtraint though neceflarily, we can approve his doc- 
trine, and condemn that which ſuppoſes the acts of 
the human will to proceed from a fatal neceſſity, as 


-PRODICUS. This was a heretic of the ſecond Century. As he founded a ſect, I 


the Priſcillianiſts taught. Tt might eaſily be proved, 
that there is not one diſtinction alledged by the fol- 
lowers of St. Auſtin, but would have been adopted by 
the Priſcillianiſts, and conſequently that their doctrine 
is the ſame, in the main, with that of St. Auſtin, 
BayLE's Rem. 

(1) See Bayle's Dictionary, remark [H] of the article 
PRISCILLIAN. New OBnsErvar. 


mean that of the Adamites, which made a great deal of noiſe at that time, he ought not 


to have been omitted in this new edition (1). 


(1) In the edition of 1725, the article of this Prodicus is given, which was extracted from Bay le's Dictionary, 


though no mention is made of him. New OksERv. 


PUTEANUS. The Continuators of Moreri had been adviſed to correct the chrono- 


logy with regard to the death of Erycius Puteanus ; but they are fo very regardleſs of 


any hints which may be given them, that they often will not take the pains to read them, 


and have, on the preſent occaſion, continued to ſay that Puteanus died in 1646 (a). 
Bullart, in his ſecond tome of the Academy of Sciences, fixes his death directly (5) at 
the year 1644. They might have added (c), where they ſpeak of the treatiſe intitled 
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Statera pacis & belli, that it was wrote entirely in favour of the Catholic King (1). 


(a) They have done well in continuing to ſay that 
Puteanus died in 1646. BayLE's REM. | 

(5) Bullart does not ſay expreſsly, that Puteanus died 
in 1644. This may only be inferred, from his declar- 
ing that he lived ſeventy years, and was born in 1574. 
Did. | . | 
(c) To have added this in ſuch a manner as that it 

might have been underſtood, it ſhould have been ob- 
| ſerved, I. That Puteanus adviſed the King of Spain to 
conclude a peace with the United Provinces, a circum- 
ſtance which is hinted in Moreri. II. That this peace 
would have been advantageous to the King of Spain, 


if we judge from the ill ſucceſs of the war he cofitinu- | 


ed, and from which he could not diſengage himſelf 
till the year 1648, after having ſuſtained great loſſes, 


concluded an ignominious peace with the Dutch, in 
which he granted all they were pleaſed to aſk, 18:2. 


(1) Our critic, who has tranſcribed all he ſays here 


from Bayle, would have Puteanus's death fixed under 
the year 1644. according to Bullart. Nevertheleſs. 


Bayle had obterved, that Having conſulted Putcanus's 


life, he there found that he died in the caſtle of Louvain 


the 17th of September 1646. The Editors of Moreri 


corrected Puteanus's article from Bayle's Dictionary. 


The firſt wrote thus: I 7s related in his life, that he 
died in the caſile of Louvain the 17th of September 
1646 ; but others ſay that he died in 1644. They af- 
terwards added: The funeral oration of Erycius Puteanus 
was ſpoke in Louvain the 19th of September 1646, the 
day of his burial, which fhews the true date of his death. 


and been at a prodigious expence ; at which time he New OESERVAT. 


Q. 
(ono CURTIUS. The Editor has corrected, in this article, part of the er- 


rors objected to Moreri; but then he does not ſay any thing with regard to the time 


or age, in which Quintus Curtius lived. We even ſee plainly that he is afraid of 
giving his opinion. But why did he not chiefly prefer the opinion of Father le Tellier, 
who declares that this famous author lived in the reign of the Emperor Claudius ? This 


opinion has more an air of probability than that which the Editor ſeems to favour, He 


does not venture to ſay that he flouriſhed under the Empire of Veſpaſian, but he inſinu— 
ates it, which caution ſhews his uncertainty (1). bo | | | 


(1) Our critic pretends, that Father le Tellier's 
opinion, with regard to the time in which Quintus 
Curtius lived, is the moſt probable; but as he does not 


* 


prove this, his remark cannot be of any uſe. Nx 
OB$SERVAT. OR | 


R. 


Ty AMUS. This article ought to have been enlarged. Some refle&tions ſhould eſpe-. 
cially have been made on this Philoſopher's great temperance, compared with the 
delicacy and profeſſion of thoſe of the preſent age (1). 


(1) The article of Ramus is very ample in the laſt 
edition. It has been corrected and enlarged from 
Bayle's Dictionary, but an error has crept into it. It 
is ſaid that Ramus was he ſon of a Gentleman, who ... . 


abas obliged, in order to ſupport himſelf, to turn coal. 


man : however, this was not his father, but his grand- 
father, as may be ſeen in Bayle. No mention is made 
of Ramus's temperance, which was the ſubje& of one 
of Bayle's remarks, New OssER V. | 


RAPIN. Many particulars have been omitted, in the elogium made of this learned 
Jeſuit ; particularly in the catalogue of his books, not a word is ſaid concerning that 
piece by which he gained the greateſt reputation, I mean his Diſſertatio de nova dotirina, 
ſeu Evangelium Fanſeniſtarum. This book was printed at Paris in 1638. The ano- 
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nymous letter (a) he pubſiſned in 1680, likewiſe made a great noiſe, and did great pre- 
judice to the party it attacked. The late Cardinal Cibo, to whom it was directed, gave 
the learned author the kindneſt thanks for it (1). 


(a) See the Nouvelles de la Republigus des Lettrer, on this oceaſion. In the laſt edition the article of 
for January 1686, article 4. of the catalogue of new Father Rapin has been improved from Bayle's Di&i- 
books, BayLe's Rem. ; onary, New OBSRRV. | 

(1) Our author, as is uſual with him; copies Bayle 
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RIPAMONT. All the Editors of Moreri have forgot, in the article of Joſeph 
Ripamont, to mention his hiſtory of the Milaneze. They indeed have quoted the Eccle- 
fiaſtical Hiſtory of Milan publiſhed by him; but, beſides this work, he wrote the Hi- 
ffory- of the Milaneze, and theſe two books differ widely from one another. Farther, 
thefe Editors always write Ripamont, and I affirm that they ought to write Ripamonte ( ). 


(i) In the edition of 1725, nothing has been add- 
ed, under the article Ripamonte, concern ing the Hiſtory 
of the Milaneze written by that author. Grævius in- 


RONSARD. This article is inaccurate. 


ſerted it, with the Continuation, in the ſecond tome of 
his Trefor des Antiquitez d Malie. NW. OßS ERV. 


The Editor fixes the birth of this: famous 


Poet under the year 1524, whilſt ſeveral others affirm that he was born the ſame. year 
that Francis I was taken priſoner before Pavia. This æra will appear ſingular, to the 
reader, but ſome authors have adopted it. Now Francis I was taken priſoner. before. 
Pavia (a circumſtance that is univerfally known) the 25th of February (a) 1525,, andi 
conſequently Ronſard was born in 1525 (1). The Editor gives the name of. Jane Chau-. 
drier to this Poet's mother, whereas it ought to be Jane Chandrier (2). The family. of 
Chandrier was ſo conſpicuous, that the Editor ſhould not have been ignorant of the man- 
ner in which it was ſpelt. He might have made ſome mention of Ronſard's law-ſuit 
againſt Joachim de Bellay, in order to recover ſome odes which the latter had. ſtole from 
him. This affair was long the diverſion of the Court, but Ronſard did not conſider it I, 
as ſuch, and was ſurprizingly warm on that occaſion, Gueret, in the ingenious fiction () (*) Z. Pore 
wrote by him, inveighs againſt Ronſard very much, for the harſhneſs and obſcurity of. 
his ſtyle, which have alſo been objected to him by feveral' other authors. Not to men- 
tion that this Poet deviates frequently from the laws of modeſty, and ſome expreſſions, 
interſperſed in his works, would make one conclude that he was not very chaſte in his 
morals. The critics in particular have greatly inveighed againſt ſome verſes in Ode 2. 
book 2. and indeed with ſome reaſon. 7 : PPT Fon 8 
The Editor ought to have clearly ſnewn, if Ronſard had really been a Prieſt, as was 
objected to him by ſome Proteſtant Divines. With regard to my, ſelf I do not doubt 
but that he was in holy orders, but 1 fancy he never took thoſe of Prieſthood; I: ground 
the firſt part of this propoſition on the very word employed by him againſt thoſe Pro- 
teſtant Miniſters who had attacked him (3). „ 1 
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(a) Apply here what was remarked above, note (a) (2) This error is likewiſe in the edition of 1725. 
of the article FRANCIS II, concerning the year's be- Mid. | 1 Op 55 
ginning at Eaſter. BayLr's Rem. (3) All our author ſays here is extracted from Bayle's 

(1) In the laſt edition it is ſaid that Ronſard was Dictionary. Ibid. | . 
born the 25th of February 1525. NEW OBsERvVvaT. | | 


RUFINUS. Bayle refers us to Moreri, in order to learn, in his Dictionary, the cir- 
cumſtances, and the year in which this favourite of the Emperor Theodoſius died. I 
readily agree to the circumſtances ; but I abſolutely reject the date (a) of his death; and 
indeed it is more juſt to comply, on this occafion, with Flechier, who fixes Rufinus's 
death (b) to the year 39), in his Hiſtory of Theodoſius the Great, than to the authority 
of Moreri (1). Farther, had the Editor made ſome reflections, on the doubts, which the 
inſolent fortune of Rufinus ſuggeſted to Claudian, concerning the exiftence of a Provi- 
dence, it would doubtleſs have greatly embelliſhed this article. 


(a) To ſpare the reader the trouble of reading other 


books, the Editor onght to have ſpecified the year 
in which, according to Moreri, Rufinus was killed. 
It was in 395. Our author had no reaſon to reject 
this zra, which is the juſt one, as might be eaſily 
proved. I ſhall only obſerve that Socrates, chap. r. 
book 6. of his ecleſiaſtica Hiltory, fixes Rufinus's 
death under the 27th of November, the ſame year that 
the Emperor Theodoſius died. Now Flechier declares, 
and with reaſon, that this Emperor died the 17th of 
January 395. For the farther information of the reader, 


I ought to obſerve that Flechier does not ſay expreſsly 
that Rufinus died in 397. It canonly be inferred from 
this, that ſpeaking, under the year 392, of certain 
unjuſt actions of Rufinus, he adds that Rufinus, frue 
years after, wwas one of the cauſes &c. BayLe's Rem. 

(5) Had our author conſulted Flechier's book, he 
would have employed other expreſſions. See the pre- 
ceding remark, bid. | 

(1) In the edition of 1712, and the ſubſequent anes, 
it is obſerved that Rufinus avas killed in 395 or 397, 
according to Flechier. New Onssnvart, 2 


ACHOMBERG. The Editor has omitted, in the article of this Cardinal, to ſpeak 
) of the beautiful letter he wrote on the death of Sir Thomas More, Lord High 


3 


Chancellor 


SEN 


Chancellor of England. This Cardinal was nearly related (a) to the Nun whom Luther 
married (1). It was on this occaſion he ſpoke, in the ſacred College, an oration, which 
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was ſo extremely pathetic that it forced tears from ſeveral Cardinals. 
been mentioned in ſome of the periodical pieces (), 
been publiſhed for ſome years laſt paſt. 


This oration has 


(4) Ela de of which ſuch great numbers have 


Literatures 
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(a) This has been refuted by Seckendorf. It would (1) In the laſt edition, the article of this Cardinal 


be proper to know, whether the writer of E/ais de 
Literature, quotes any author who ſpeaks of this pa- 
thetic oration, or of a relation of this Cardinal's being 


married to Luther; for, as I before obſerved, the au- 


has been corrected from Bayle's Dictionary, but it was 


not thought proper to ſpeak of the letter he wrote on 
the death of Sir Thomas More, nor of his pretended 


TIED . 


| relation to the Nun whom Luther married, the former 
thor of »Eſait de Literature ought never to be credited of theſe incidents not being important enough to merit 
but when he gives good vouchers. It is alſo proper to a place in Moreri, and Bayle having obſerved that 
conſult the authors cited by him, he ſometimes making Seckendorf affirmed the latter to be falſe, New 
them ſay more than they really do. BayLe's RER. OBSERV Ar. | © 
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 SCIOPPIUS. One would imagine that the Editor could not find out the true date 9 
of Scioppius's death, he making no mention of it. It is true indeed, that the time in pp 
which it happened has been variouſly ſpoke of; but our author ought to have declared | Wt! 
his opinion on this head for that very reaſon. Baillet gives us the different opinions, of "Mi 
the authors of that age, on this particular point; but it is moſt certain that Scioppius died 
in 1649. The proofs furniſhed by Bayle on this head are deciſive. Patin likewiſe places 

his death under that year; a circumſtance that will appear indiſputable, to thoſe who 
read the 15th Letter (firſt edition) of the collection of thoſe which have been publiſhed 
of this author (1). They forgot to ſpeak, in the new edition (a), of the moſt virulent 
book publiſhed by him againſt the Jeſuits, to whom he bore an implacable hatred ; I 

mean the Anatomia Societatis (b), and de Stratagematis Feſuitarum. This book made a 

great deal of noiſe, and did not reflect ſo much honour on Scioppius as he imagined: it 
would have done. The beſt works of this author are thoſe (c) that ſtill continue in ma- 
nuſcript, and which remained in the hands of the learned Pieruccius his ſole heir. The 
conformity there is between the principles of this famous critic, and thoſe of Melchior 
Inchoffer the Jeſuit, made it ſuppoſed, that the papers of one of thoſe writers had been 
poſſeſſed by the author of the other, who had employed them againſt the Jeſuits. 


(1) In the editions of 1707 and 1712, it is faid 
that Scioppius 4ied in 1649, aged upwards of fourſcore 
years ; but in that of 1725, it is declared that he died 
in 1649, aged 22 three years. And indeed Bay le 

uotes a paſſage of Scioppius, in which he affirmed 
Kut he was in his ſeventeenth year in 1593. New 
OBsERVAT. | ef 


only to write for thoſe who read, but likewiſe for thoſe 
who hear others read ; that authors (I ſay) ought not to 
expreſs themſelves in an ambiguous manner, upon pre- 
tence that the ambiguity will be cleared by the help of 
a comma. Bayle then obſerves, that our author ought 
to have wrote thus, On a oublie dans la nouvelle edition 
de parler &c. i. e. The Editors have forgot, in the 
% new edition, to ſpeak of &c;“ inſtead of Oz a 


| oublie de parler dans la nouvelle edition c. BAxLE's 


Rem. 

) The Anatomia Societatis is not the ſame book, as 
is ſuppoſed here, with that de Stratagematis Teſuita- 
rum. Theſe are two very different books. Forerus 


the Jeſuit, who anſwered that Anatomia, enumerates 


ſeveral other books of Scioppius againſt the ſociety, 


and proves that he had frequently copied himſelf. He 


aſcribes falſely to him the Myſteria Patrum Feſuitarum, 
which is a work of Andrew Rivetus Profeſſor of Di- 
vinity at Leyden. By the way, the Editors of Mo- 
reri ought to enquire into the origin of the hatred 
which Scioppius bore to the Jeſuits, he behaving with 

zxeat decency towards them for ſome time. He an- 
Geared in their favour, in his Ecclefiaſticus, to the ac- 
cuſations, which the King of Britain had brought againſt 
them. His Apology is indeed indirect, it conſiſting 
wholly of a numberleſs multitude of paſſages from Lu- 
ther, exciting the Proteſtants &c. to extirpate all thoſe 


mated onl 
(a) Here Bayle obſerves, that as authors ought not 


Kings and Princes, who adhere to the Pope, and oppoſe 
the reformation of the Church. No man ever prompt- 
ed more zealouſly the Romiſh Princes to extirpate the 
ſeveral hereſies than Scioppius ; and nevertheleſs he ac- 
cuſes, in his Stratagemata, Forerus, for harbouring 
ſuch a ſpirit of violence; ſo true it is that he was ani- 
by paſſion. He choſe to contradict and 
yo himſelf rather than not cenſure his enemies. 
Tbid. | 

(c) This aſſertion might be true with regard to 
ſome ; but there are others, thoſe for inſtance which he 
wrote in order to explain the Prophecies, which are in- 


ferior to thoſe he publiſhed. Few perſons were more 


knowing in the Scriptures than he, He found means, 
on all occaſions, to apply paſſages in his diſputes a- 
gainſt the Proteſtants, which is particularly ſeen in his 
Ecclefiaſticus, printed in 1611, written to refute King 
James's apology for the oath of allegiance. But he 
gives a new, as well as forced ſenſe, to molt of the 
Scripture paſſages quoted by him. If he wrote in this 
manner before he became an enthuſiaſt, the reader may 
judge what the writings muſt be, which he made on the 
Prophecies, when he was a kind of fanatic. 
be obſerved that there is perpetually tome new turn in 
his controverſial writings; and as he had read all Lu- 
ther's works quite through, with the deſign of extracting 


from them all ſuch paſſages as a genius of a fatyrical 


caſt may employ, in order to make that reformer odi- 
ous and contemptible, he made himſelf more remark- 
able on that account than molt other controverſial 
writers. He ſhews greater abilities in quoting inci- 
dents than in producing reaſons, though neither is he 
weak in that particular. The beauty of his Latin is 
no little advantage to him. 16:4. | 


SENNERT. The Editor is miſtaken with regard to the year of the birth of this 
famous Phyſician, and he fixes it five years too far back, without ſeeming to have any 
juſt reaſon for ſo doing. He places it under the year 1577, whereas it is certain that it 
ought to be 1572 : beſides, our author 1s too conciſe, and a little too jejune, when he 
tells us, that the ſentiment of this Philoſopher, viz. that the ſouls of brutes are not formed 
of matter, occaſioned his being charged with the guilt of impiety. In ſpeaking of this 
doctrine, he ſhould at the ſame time have told us the ſeveral things, which accompanied 


Vol. X. 


it, 


6Q 


It muſt 
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SE X 


it, and the arguments brought dy Sennert to inforce it. This Phyſician did not affirm 


ſimply, that the ſouls of brutes are not formed of matter; but he rejected (Lib. I. de plaſt. 
ſeminis facultate) the opinion of thoſe who aſſert, that they are not of a more noble na- 
ture than the elements (1); and declared, that they are as immortal, in their na. 
ture, as the ſoul of man; fo that if the latter does not periſh with the body as the 
former, it is owing to the peculiar favour of the Creator. He owned indeed, that the 
ſouls of brutes are not produced from matter, and therefore he laughed at the inference 
drawn by the ſchoolmen. However, as he did not affirm that the foul in queſtion was 
really immortal, he cannot juſtly be charged with impiety (2). 

(1) Our author, who very ſeldom quotes, has there our critic being defirous of filling up that ub; abr. | 
changed his method; and to prove that Sennert rejected and of giving the title to which that quotation refers, 
the opinion of thoſe who aſſert, that the foul is not of a ran ba 


| | wards over a dozen quotations, but unhappily 
more 'noble nature than the elements, he Cites, in a pa- hit upon the following: Vide Facobum Schegkium lib. 


1. de plaſt. ſeminis facultate, apud Sennert, ibid. cap. 5. 
pag. 127. in which it appears that Bayle quotes a 
work of Schegkius, and not of Sennert, New On- 
SERVAT. W | 


rentheſis, (Ii. 1. de plaſt. ſeminis facultate ;) to ſhew 
that this is the book, in which Sennert rejects the opi- 
nion in queſtion. He doubtleſs imagined that this air 
of learning would be an embelliſhment to his remark. 


It is pity he did not ſucceed on that occaſion, he hav- (2) In the laſt edition this article is corrected from 
ing managed that affair very cunningly, and in this Bayle's Dictionary, whence our author borrowed what- 
manner. Bayle, whom he copies there word for word, ever he ſays on this occaſion. Ibu. | | 
had quoted Sennert, abi ſupr. c. 9. p. 137. Now | | 


SEXTUS (a) AB HEMMINYA. This article has been forgot, or perhaps this 
author is not known (1). However, he ought to be very much ſo by the Aftrologers, 
ſince he was in his age (Þ), with regard to them, what the famous Picus of Mirandola 
was in his. No man was ever more devoted to that ſcience, than Sextus was in his 
younger years; but afterwards diſcovering its fallacy and uſeleſsneſs, he became one of 
the moſt powerful adverſaries of it, and attacked it in a moſt furious manner (c) : thrice 
happy could he have ſucceeded in totally undeceiving men with reſpect to an art which has 
already ſeduced ſuch multitudes. Sextus, of whom I now ſpeak, was a great Geometri- 
cian ; and it was by the progreſs he made in that parent of the ſciences (d), that he diſ- 
covered the vanity of Aſtrology, and reſolved to write againſt the principles of It; - 
Perſons of great eminence have been lovers of Aſtrology. Abbe Faydit, in his remarks 


on Virgil and Homer, ſays that Pope Paul III was very much addicted to it, and that 
he beſtowed the Biſhopric of Civita Vecchia on Luke Gauricus de Fano, becauſe he was 


extremely well {killed in it. It would be neceſſary to bring ſome proofs of this incident (e). 


(a) It ſhould be Sextus ab Hemminga. BayLle's REM. 
(1) This article is in the edition of 1707, and the 
following ones, under the word Sixte Himmingua. 


NEW OnsEgRvat. © | 


(5) Our author's remarks ought to ſuit the character 
which ought to be given to Moreri's Dictionary, 
which is a work calculated principally for the inſtruc- 


tion of perſons, who have not applied themſelves to 
learning. Such a work ought to illuſtrate every parti- 


cular in ſuch a manner, as not to make it neceſſary 
to conſult any other work. But the writing in the 
manner he does, no way points out the time, in which 
Sixtus ab Hemmingua and Picus of Mirandola flou- 
riſned. Inſtead of his age he ſhould have faid the . x- 
tenth Cantury; and lower, inſtead of in his, he ſhould 
have wrote in the fifteenth. BayLe's Rem. | 

(e) He ought to have told us the method he took to 
combat Aſtrology, which was as follows. He drew 
the horoſcope of thirty perſons, the greateſt part Prin- 
ces, Kings, Popes, &c. to obſerve, in the drawing of 


| theſe horoſcopes, the rules of art with the utmoſt ac- 


curacy ; and to ſhew that nothing had befallen them, 


which ought to have happened according to the rules 


of judicial Aſtrology. Thoſe who deſire to draw up 
the article of this author may conſult Suffridus Petri, 
chap. 9. Decad 13. of authors born in Frieſland. 16:4. 
(A) I wiſh our author had quoted ſome teſtimony 
on this head. It does not appear, that, in order to diſ- 
cover the vanity of Aſtrology, it is neceſſary that a 
perſon ſhould be ſkilled in Geometry. Bid. 
(e) It is certain that Thuanus relates, book 4. of 


his Hiſtory, pag. m. 87. that Paul III, who was paſ⸗ 


ſionately fond of judicial Aſtrology, had a great eſteem 
for Luke Gauricus on that account ; admitted him to 
his converſation and his table; and at laſt raiſed him 
to the Biſhopric de Civitate. Ac tandem Civitatenſi 
Epiſcopatu donawvit., There are ſome books of Luke 
Gauricus, in which he ſtyles himſelf Epiſcopus Civita- 
tenſis, Abbe Faydit is miſtaken only in ſuppoſing, 


that the Biſhopric which Paul III beſtowed on Gauric 


was that of Civita Vecchia, and that Gauricus was 
4 


born in Fano. Civita Vecchia is not an epiſcopal 
city, and belongs to the Pope; but the Biſhopric be- 
ſtowed on Gauricus is in Apulia, in the kingdom of 
Naples, under the Archbiſhop of Benevento, and is 
not the ſame with Civita ducale, as is affirmed in Mo- 
reri under the word Gauric (Luke). Gauricus was not 
born in Fano, but at a place called Geophanum in Latin, 
and Gifori in Italian, and which is in the kingdom of 
Naples, in the hither principality, five miles from 
Salerno. See Baudrand under the word Geophanum. 

It may not be improper to refute, in this place, a 
particular mentioned by Teiſſier, in his Additions to 
Thuanus, on the teſtimony of Tollius, in appendice de 
infelicitate Litteratorum. He relates that Luke Gauri- 
cus having foretold, that Fohn Bentivoglio ſhould be ba- 
niſhed from his country and di ſpoſſeſſed of the ſovereign 
power, incurred that Prince's . indignation, who put him 
to a very cruel death. But this cannot be true, for 
John Bentivoglio was drove from Bologna by Pope 
Julius II in the year 1506, and died at Milan in 1508; 
and it is certain that Luke Gauricus was appbinted _ 
Biſhop by Paul III, who was not raiſed to the Pontifi- 
cate till 1534. He ſhould have contented himſelf with 
ſaying, that John Bentivoglio, exaſperated at the me- 
nacing predictions of Luke Gauricus, cauſed him to 
be put to the torture, and ſhould have added, that he 
did not die under it. Cardan calls him an empiric, 
and charges him with having conjectured, from the 
Rate of affairs, Bentivoglio's ruin, rather than to have 
diſcovered it by the planets. Gauricus, ſays he, in Li- 
bro Geniturarum, pag. m. 206, d Bentivolis tortus in 
eculeo. Id certe ex aſtris non viderat, quamwis excidium 
familia ominaretur plus ex conjectura rerum quam aſt ro- 
rum, fuit enim fycophanta egregius. As Thuanus ſays 
in one place that Gauricus was a Biſhop, and in an- 
other that he died in 1559, it is eaſy to perceive that 
he did not die upon the rack. Is it natural to ſuppoſe 
that an Italian Biſhop would have been treated in this 
manner, eſpecially by a family, which, at that time, 
had no authority in any place, as was the caſe of the 
Bentivoglios. bid. | 


SIMONIS, 


SPA 


 SIMONIS,. Theodore Simonis is an aüthor, whoſe” fatme is ſo conſidetable that he 
ought not to have been omitted, in the great number of the articles which are given of 
the Simons and the Theodores in the new edition, I own that I was impatient to ſee in 
what manner the Editor would treat this article, and cannot ſay whether he had reaſons 
to omit it, or if it was mere forgetfulneſs (1). Simonis was one of the-Biſhop of Y pres's 
moſt intimate friends; and if any circumſtance can do prejudice to Janſenius's memory, 
it is chiefly for the intimacy he had contracted with this German, to whom (5) the world 
aſcribes the treatiſe de Athei/mo in Polonia, ex atheo libello Sc. Some authors have endea- 
voured to clear him from this dreadful accuſation ; but this was not done with all the 
ſacceſs they imagined. There is one Francis Simonis (c), to whom is aſeribed the treatiſe 
intitled de Fraudibus Hereticorum, written by father Heſtrier (2). eee 


(i) The article of SIMON or SIMONIS was ſtill 


omitted in the edition of 1712. It'is inſerted in that 
of 1725, extracted from Bayle's Dictionary. New 
OBsERVAT. 1 9 78 3 
(a) I look upon this as abſolutely falſe ; at leaſt it is 
directly contraty to the incidents mentioned in the Hi- 
ſtorical and Critical Dictionary, remark I of the arti- 
cle Fanſenius, and remark Y of the article Simon. 
BayLe's Rem. ER. Ps ARE | 
(3) It is abſolutely falſe to aſſert, that the world 
aſcribes to Theodore Simon or Simonis, who had ſome 


title of this work, printed at Cracow in 1 588, is 
Simonis Religis. By the date of the impreſſion it is 
plain that the Theodore Simonis, ſpaken of here, is 


not the author of that book, he being but a young 
man when he had ſome diſputes with Janſenius about 
an ye 4063015 

(e) He ſhould have faid, that father Eſtrix, a Flemiſh 


Jeſuit, wrote the treatiſe de Fraudibus Hereticorum, 


— 2 under the fictitious name of Francis Simonis. 
Ibid. , 


(2) Our author has ſtrangely conſounded himſelf, in 


conferences with Janſenius, the impious book ſpoken of relating what he had found in Bayle. It is uſual for 
by our author. He gives the title wrong, though he him to do this; but it may be ſaid that, on this occa- 
might eaſily have found it in the Hiſtorical and Criti- ſion, he has ſurpaſſed himſelf. New OksERKvAr. 
cal Dictionary, pag. 2719, of the 2d edition. The 155 | | 


SOPHRONIA. The Editor has not corrected tlie errors, which Moreri had com- 
mitted, where he ſpeaks of this illuſtrious Roman Lady. Euſebius Cæſarienſis ſpeaks 


indeed of her beauty and chaſtity, in the 14th chapter of his 8th book, but then he does 
not name her, nor do we know why Hiſtorians afterwards called her Sophronia. Bayle, 


whom few things eſcape, confeſſes that he had not met with the name Sophronia any 
where, and therefore the Editor ſhould not have quoted Euſebius, as his voucher, with 


regard to this name. This is not the only error he has copied from the firſt editions; 


for inſtance, his expreſſion is not accurate, when he ſays that this Lady may be called the 
Chriſtian Lucretia. But this is not the ſenſe of Charles Stephens's words, which have 
been wrongly tranſlated by Moreri and his Continuators (1). 1 2 


(1) The article of this Lady, in the laſt edition, is corrected from Bayle's Dictionary, which our author alſo 


copies on this occaſion. NEW OBSERVvAT. 


SPANHEIM. In this article the late King of England, William III, is mentioned 
as though he was living. This Prince died in 1702, and the Dictionary was finiſhed at 
the cloſe of the year 1704; fo that as the article Spanbeim is in the laſt volume, which 

was printed upwards of two years after that Prince's death, the Editors ought not to have 
_ uſed the following expreſſion, William Prince of Orange (a), now King of England, ſince 


that monarch had been dead full two years, when the particle now was employed (1). 


(a) This cenſure is juſt, and I will take this oppor- 
tunity of hinting to the future Editors of Moreri, in 
Holland, that they ought to rectify certain particulars 
in the article of William III King of England. I. It 
is ſaid in the article of this Monarch, that when he 
was Prince of Orange he gave battle thrice to. the 
French, viz. at Seneff, St. d M 
ſhews that the Editor did not know that the battle of 
St. Denys and that of Mons are the ſame, and conſe- 
quently, inſtead of three battles two only are mention- 
ed. He forgot that of Caſſel. Farther, the Editor 
- ought to have ſpecified the date when each of theſe 
battles was fought, and not have employed the word 
gave, which ſignifies that the Prince of Orange at- 
tacked the enemy, which is falſe. He was attacked 
at Seneff, the enemy met him at Caſſel, and he at- 
tacked only at St. Denys, and that at a time when 
the French, who, knowing that the peace was ſigned 
at Nimeguen, were not upon their guard. Laſtly, 
he ought to have obſerved, whether this Prince tri- 
umphed, or was defeated, in each of theſe three bat- 
tles. II. It is affirmed that he ſet out upon the expe- 
dition for England the iſt of November 1688, but it 
ſhould be the 2gth of October 1688. III. That being 


forced to return back by contrary winds, he ſet fail 


again the 8th, whereas it ought to be the 2d. IV. It 


enys and Mons. This 


is affirmed that he afterwards gave battle twice. to the 


French, firſt at Steenkerken, and afterwards at Londen 


(it ſhould be Landen.) The ſame negligence 1 ob- 
ſerved with regard to the firſt article occurs likewiſe 
here ; the date is omitted, as alſo the circumſtance 
whether the Prince attacked the enemy, or was him- 
ſelf attacked, whether he conquered or was defeated. 
I make uſe of the Dutch edition of 1698. In that of 


Paris of 1699, the greateſt part of the article of Wil- 


liam IIT is ſuppreſſed. I am of opinion, that what I 
have juſt now ſaid may be of ſome uſe to thoſe, who 
may take the pains to reviſe Moreri hereafter. This 
will point out to them the manner, in which an hiſtori- 
cal article ought to be drawn up, and how it may be 
made to, include the moſt eſſential circumſtances with- 
out being drawn out to too great a length. The article, 
of Marſhal Luxemburg requires corrections. It is falſely 
aſſerted there, that the Prince of Orange was forced, 
in 1674, to-raiſe the ſiege of Charleroi, and was de- 


feated at the battle of St. Denys near Mons in 1678 (*). 


BayLE's REM. i 3 

(*) See the Advertiſement, towards the cloſe, to the 
ſecond edition of the Critical Dictianary. New On- 
SERVAT. 


ws. a) This has been corrected in the edition of 1712. 
id. | 


STOFLERUS. In the article of this famous Mathematician, ſome mention ought 
to have been made of the friendſhip he had for Munſter his diſciple, in whoſe hands he 


left 
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the originals having been barnt. Now our author 


makes the following uſe of theſe words of Bayle, a- 
- greeably to his manner of conceiving things, and af- 
terwards relating them. I. He declares, that in the 
new edition of Moreri's Dictionary, ſome mention 7 


to have been made of the friendſbip, which Stoflerus had 


for Munſter his diſciple ; but this is ſpoke at random, 


for Bayle, who is the only author he copies from on 
this occaſion, gives no other mark of the friendſhip 


that was between them, except that which I juſt now 


(a) Bayle, in the article of Szoferus, obſerves that 
De had a very great friendſbip for Munſter his pupil, and 
- that this cirtumſtance was of no ſmall advantage to the 
| Republic . Letters 3 for had he not left copies with bim 
of all bis woritings, they wvould bave been utterly, loft, 


. left copies of all his works, which the latter made an advantage of afterwards; he pub- 
| lithing, under his own name, ſome excellent treatiſes (1). nord of wr avium 


related. II. He affirms that.Stoflerus % Munſter . 

pies of all his wvorks ; this implies that Seher 5 
himſelf took copies of his works, or cauſed other per- 
ſons to copy them, and that, at his death, he be- 
queathed them to Mun However, neither of theſe 
circumſtances are true, he only permitting bim 19 take 


copies of his writings. III. He adds, that Munſter 


made an advantage of them afterwards, be publiſhing, 
under bis ' own name, ſome excellent treatiſes, i. e. that 
Munſter arrogated to himſelf Stoflerus's . works, pub- 
liſhed them as his own, and bereaved his friend of the 
glory, which ought to have accrued to him from them. 
But what proofs does he give of all this? Not one. It 
is not his cuſtom to give proofs for what he advances. 
New OßsERvAT. EE C: 


STROZZI. The article of Philip Strozzi is very jejune. This generous citizen, who 


facrificed his life for his country's liberty, deferved to have been more expatiated upon. 
The author ſhould eſpecially not have omitted the following verſe of Virgil, wrote by 


died (a). 


this brave Florentine with the point of his ſword on the chimney, a moment before he 


Exoriare aliquis noſtris ex oſſibus ultor (1). 


| The ſenſe is, 5 
« Some great avenger of our wrongs ariſe,” 


(a) It ſhould be, before be laid wiolent hands upon 


himſelf. This would immediately have informed all 
his readers of the kind of death, which this Florentine 
died, a particular that is extremely remarkable 
BayLEs REM. | 


(1) In the laſt edition of this Dictionary a good ar- 
ticle is given of this Strozzi, extracted Gow Bayle's 
Dictionary, whence our author extracted whatever he 
ſays on this occaſion. New Osszrvar. | 


 SULPITIUS SEVERUS. T he Continuators of Moreri had been told before, that 


even a great number of partizans (1). 


(1) Bayle, under the article SEVERUS (Sulpitius) 
obſerves, that i: cannot be doubted but he was of the 
provinte of Aquitaine, but that it is not proved beyond a 
contradiction that he was of the dioceſe of Agen; and he 
puts the following note in the margin: He relates 
that Phoebadius, Biſhop of Agen, wwas his Biſhop ; but 


it is not certain that this Hiſtorian was of PAgenois 3 and that though he himſelf ob- 
ſerves, in his works, that Phoebadius of Agen was his Biſhop, yet this is no reaſon to 
make us conclude that he himſelf was of that dioceſe. 
work with that difficulty, which, notwithſtanding their deciſion, ſubſiſts ſtill, and has 


Nevertheleſs they have made ſhort 


cl our author ſay, that the Continuators of Moreri 
had been told before & c. They have not yet improved 
by Bayle's remark. In the edition of 1725, it is ſaid 


that Sulpitius Severus was born at Agen in Aquitaine, 


or in that dioceſe, ſince he himſelf declares, that Phoe- 


badius of Agen was his Biſhop. New OBsERv. 
this dies not prove that he was born in his dioceſe. This PTR | 


T. 


AVERNIER. The Editor forgot, in the article of this famous traveller, to make 

ſome mention of the diſputes, which he formerly had with the Dutch. He was the 
aggreſſor in his Hiſtory of the Conduct of. the Dutch in Aſia, and very much abuſed the 
Directors of the Eaſt India Company in that work. The author of L'eſprit de Mr. 
Arnauld defended that Company ſome time after. Jurieu eſpouſed their cauſe, and le- 
velled, in a moſt ſhameful manner, his pen againſt poor Tavernier, who afterwards found 
himſelf involved in the quarrel between Father le Tellier and Arnauld. This traveller 
did not ſpeak of the Jeſuits, in his Voyages, with the moderation he ought to have done; 
a circumſtance, which occaſioned his being a little ſatyrized in the ſecond part of the De- 
fence of the new Chriſtians ; but Arnauld indeed vindicated him afterwards, in the third 
tome of la Morale Pratique (1). Who could ever have believed, that a Merchant could 
had any concern in the diſputes between theſe two learned men? In my opinion this parti- 
cular, and the firſt mentioned by me, would have improved the article TAVERNIER (2). 


(i) Our author extracted all this from Bayle. NEw conduct of the Dutch in Afia ; but no notice is taken 
Os ER VAT. | * of the complaints of Father le Tellier, nor of Ar- 
(32) In the edition of 1725, where the article Ta- nauld's anſwer, from a ſuppoſition that theſe particu- 
vernier is cortected from Bayle's Dictionary, mention lars did not properly belong to Moreri's Dictionary. 
is made of the book of this traveller, concerning the Ibid. 2 * 


TETTI. This article deſerved a place in the new edition. Scipio Tetti made too 
remarkable a figure in the ſixteenth Century, to be omitted in this work. To this it 
will be objected, that he entertained wicked principles of Religion, and that it is fit to 
bury theſe, if poſſible, in eternal oblivion. According to this way of reaſoning, we 
mult ſay that St, Epiphanius took very needleſs pains, and even that his book may be 
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of dangerous tendency ; he who has given us a collection of all tle hereſies that had 
crept into the Church, till his time. But ſo far from imagining that a work of this kind 
is pernicious to religion, I rather imagine, with a holy Father, that it 1s greatly advan- 
tageous towards the eſtabliſnment of the true faith, Does not this diverſity of opinions, 
this perpetual contrariety between thoſe who have quitted the fixed point of unity, prove 
demonſtratively the truth of our Religion ? Do they not ſhew, that, wherever this unity 
of the church is not, nothing is found but miſtakes, precipices, and danger? 
I 0o return to Scipio Tetti; the circumſtance which plunged him into great misfortunes, 
eſpecially ſuch as Thuanus has deſcribed them (in vita ſua lib. 1.) (a), was his little trea- 
tiſe de Apollodoris. Baillet, who ſpeaks of it in his works, ſets a high value upon it. 
However, this Bibliographer ought not to have been Javiſh in his commendation on it. The 


errors with which Tetti was charged, and with which it is ſaid he interſperſed this little 
work, were no juſt cauſe for them to merit Baillet's approbation. If we except this trea - 


tiſe, Tetti was regular enough in his morals ; and Benedictus ÆEgius who publiſhed this 
author's book ſays a great many advantageous things of it, in his notes. Iam perſuaded 
that had not Tetti lived in a country where the appearance and ſhadow of a crime, in 
certain ſubjects, is looked upon as the crime itſelf, he would not have met with the fad 
fate which attended him in the cloſe of his life (1). Peeritns St" 


(a) Scipio Tetti's treatiſe de Apolloduri: was printed 
in Rome during the author's life, whence we may con- 
jecture that there are no hereſies in it; but whoever 
reads it, will be convinced that there are no particulars 
therein that can give umbrage to the Inquiſitors. And 
it was not his book that expoſed him to perſecutions 
and the being ſentenced to the gallies. Conſequently 


Baillet had reaſon to applaud this treatiſe, and. could 
not be prevented from ſo doing, on account of the er- 
rors with which it is ſaid to be (interſperſed, no perſon 
having ever ſaid any ſuch thing. BayLs's Rev. 
(1) The article of Scipio Tetti is not in the edition 
of 1712 ; but it is inſerted in that of 1726, extracted 
literally from Bayle's Dictionary. New OxsRRvAT. 


TIMOMACHUS. The Editor is ſometimes miſtaken in his Arithmetical Calcula- 
tions, of which the following is an inſtance. He ſays, in the article T:momachys, that 
Cæſar paid this Painter, for the picture of Medza and Ajax, 80 talents, which amount 
to 48000 crowns ; but he is miſtaken, 80 talents making a greater ſum, French money. 


If we may credit the learned Jeſuit, to whom we are obliged for the beautiful edition of 


Pliny, where mention is made of Timomachus, and of the price he agreed for with Cæ- 
far, it will appear that 80 talents amount (a) to 19200 French livres (1). e 


(a) Our author's Printers have omitted a cypher on 
this occaſion, and have thereby made him guilty of 2 
contradiction, nineteen thouſand two hundred French 
livres being a leſs ſum than 48000 crowns. Father 
Hardouin, (in Plin. tom. 5. pag. 230.) who is the Je- 


ſuit quoted on this occaſion, declares that the 80 ta- 


has not expreſſed himſelf juſtly. He ſays the picture of 
Medæa and Ajax, as though theſe made but one pic- 
ture. But Bayle obſerves that this Painter drew an 
Aijaæ and a Medæa, which were purchaſed &c. And in 
the laſt edition of Moreri, in which this article is cor- 
rected from Bayle's Dictionary, it is thus expreſſed, 
He painted, among other pictures, a Medza and an Ajax 


lents of Pliny make one hundred and ninety two thou- 
ſand French livres. BayLz's Rem. ' wwhich Ceſar purchaſed c. Ngw Onsxrvart. 
(1) Our author, who copies Bayle on this occaſion, Eby 5 "+ 
TIRESIAS. Many particulars are wanting in the article of this ancient Soothſayer. 
By their over correcting it, they have quite disfigured it. No mention has been made of 
Tireſias's profeſſing Necromancy, though he did this publicly, nor concerning the opinion 
which Lucian aſcribes to him in his treatiſe on 4ſfrology (1). e 5 


(ti) This article has alſo been improved from Bay les Dictionary: but neither of the two particulars-mentioned 
by our author here, and which he extrafted from Bayle, are inſerted in it. NR õᷓ ORTͤ var. 


* TANAQUIL. This article is mangled, the merit of this illuſtrious Queen not being 


ſet forth, by the particulars which Moreri and his Continuators relate concerning her, A 


bare ſkill in making ſtuffs or ſilks, (for this is all the Editor ſays of her) would not have 


been motive ſufficient for tranſmitting her name to poſterity, and to engage St. Jerom to 


expatiate ſo much in her praiſe, in his treatiſe againſt Jovinian, The Father in queſtion 


obſerves, that Tarquinius Priſcus is not near ſo well known as his wife, and that the vir- 


tues of this Queen will ever be preſent to the memory of mankind. The only fault ob- 
jected to her is, her being of too imperious a temper. It is Juvenal who ſeems to charge 
her with this, in his fifth ſatyr. But ſuch a reproach cannot be confiſtent with the vaſt 
encomiums, which St. Jerom has laviſhed upon her. The Editor ſhould have ſhewn his 
abilities in clearing up theſe contradictions (1). | e 


(1) In the laſt edition, a very good article of this be well grounded.) is inconſiſtent with the praiſes be- 
Queen is given, extracted from Bayle's Dictionary; ſtowed by St. Jerom : whether too imperious a temper 


but no mention is made of the reproach, which ſeems in a woman can totally eclipſe all the noble virtues 


to be caſt upon her, of her being too imperious. Let ſhe may otherwiſe be poſſeſſed of? Nzw Oßs ERV. 
the reader judge whether this reproach, (ſuppoſing it to 32000 DAR E691 


TANNERUS. This article has been omitted, which I am of opinion it ought not 
to be in a new edition, Tannerus was a very learned German Jeſuit, who gained great 
reputation by his works, and particularly by his Anatomy of the Augſburg Confeſſion, 
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which he publiſhed, and by that means raiſed himſelf a great many furious oppo- 
wand eb. dr geen? e Ot ern apa 


(1) The article Tannery! is in the laſt edition. Naw Qpeppyar. 


TRUSCHES. The Editors of Moreri ought to have long ſince diſcovered à groſs 
error committed by them, {peaking of Gebhard Truſches, Axchbihep of Cojen, whom 
they declare to be the immediate ſucceſſor of John Gebhard of Mansfeld, alſo EJeftap of 
Coſen. Should they have been ignorant that there were three Eleftors between Mansfeld 
and Truſches? In this particular the laſt Editor is leſs excuſable than the preceding ones, 
fince, had he taken the pains to conſult the works of the critics, he would haye diſcovers 
the errors of thoſe who publiſhed the firſt editions; ang laſtly, he needed but have con- 
ſulted La Reponſe aux queſtions ꝙ un Provincial of the famous Bayle, he would have met 
with a particular article in which this ſubject is treated very minutely, As Triſebes js 
inſerted towards the cloſe of the Dictionary, which was not finiſhed till the latter months 
of the preceding year; and Bayle's appearing. in France in the middle of that year, the 
Editor would have had time enough to correct this error; but thoſe authors who would 
write with the utmoſt accuracy muſt take vaſt pains. There is a great reſemblance in 
the conduct of theſe two Electors. Truſches, in imitation of Mansfeld, thinking the 


LEE 


- (1) Bayle had animadverted this error of Moreri, the particulars elated coneprping Gebhard Tryfches, 

in his Repopſe aux Quęſtiau d'un Provincial, tom. 1. iy he edition of 17%; though he is not quoted at the 
chap. 60. pag. 536. Advantage hay been taken of cloſe of this article. Nzw Op5grvar. 5 
 TYRANNION. This article has been well enough corrected, but the Editors fhould = 

not have forgot to ſpeak of the great number of books which that author wrote. That 
written by him to prove that the Latin tongue deſcends from the Greek, deſeryed eſpe- 
cially a remark in a book of the nature of a Dictionary (1). _ Dn 


(1) To the edition of 1725, the aride of Praia crept in on this occaſion. It js faid that Tyrannion 
is corrected from Bayle's Diftionary, whence our zu- gugs fert called N39CLE 3 but it ſhould be, az Bayle 
thor has extracted what he ſays here. But an error is bre it, Piocr rz. New OBSERYAT. 15 


U. 


T TRCEUS. The native country of this learned man ought net to have made the 
ſubject of a paradox (a). The Editor finding Bayle uncertain on this head (), 
and wavering between, the oppoſite opinions of Pierius Yalerianus ang Geſner, heſitated 
as that author does. But the doubt might have been eaſily removed; and on this occaſi- 
on, the authority of Pierius Valerianus ought not to be put in competition with that of 
| Geſner, becauſe the latter ſpeaks on the ' teſtimony of Bartholomæus Bononienfis, who 
wrote Urceus's life. Now an Hiſtorian, an author who has wrote profeſſedly, as it were, 
the life of a man, ought to be much ſooner credited than another who only compiles, 
and whoſe view was more to draw up the elogipms of ſome L.tterati, than an accurate 
hiſtory of their lives. An author of the latter fort ſeldom makes it his buſineſs to en- 
quire narrowly. into every ſubje&, as this would carry him too far. He endeayours to 
collect a very large number of materials rather than to make choice of good ones. Bug 
a particular Hiſtorian of the character of Bartholomæus Bononienſis; an author, I fay, 
whoſe' accuracy is fo well known, ought to be credited preferably to Pierius Valerianus, 
who had more at heart to publiſh his book (de infalicuate Literatorum) ſuch as it was, 
than to give a connected and particular hiſtory of every one of thoſe perſong concerning 
whom he writes in his book. It is therefore much more probable that Anthony Urceus 
was a native of Herberia, a little town in the territory of Reggio, {even miles from 
(c) Mantua, than that he was born in Ravenna, as Pierius Valerianus affirms. 
The Editor might have given us the prayer, which Spizelius (4) put into the mouth of 
Urceus, in his expiring moments. It is of a ſingular kind, and may naturally perſuade 
| | ES *. Atheiſts 


(a) It ſhould be, @ mailer of doub/. BayLe's REM. that Geſnes, quoting Bartholomzus Bonenienſis, de- 
G) For a perſon to have juſt cauſe to ſay, that ap PS. is * native of Herberia, and as he ob. 
author is uncertain and wavering, he muſt have declar- ſerves that Bartholomnes Bonorvendis wrote the Life of 
ed, that he did not know which to chooſe, between Daches e 
two things related by him 3 for the relating of two o- 90 It ſhpuld he Modena, and opght te be thus cor- 
pinions, without 135 expreſsly that we 5 tee to this rected in Bayle's Dictionary. Jbid. 
| Fy that, is not a ſolid my oo — heſit wa only (ah It is to be obſerved, 2 —— only quotes 
rl way 1 arg ing as HliRorians, what he had zead in Urceas's life, wrote by Amoniys 
and leave to readers the liberty of making their choice. n i of be dal we Bay B. It £4 
Bayle has ſufficiently hinted at What he thinks to be he who put the prayer in queſtion into Urgeus's mouth. 
the preferable fide of the queſtion, ſince he obſerves 1619. | 25 | 


URC 


. Atheiſts (if there really are any ſuch in the world,) that how great ſgever the intrepicligy 
of ſome men may be, yet none of them are able to overcome the terrors of deathy, ai 
that the mind going, in theſe laſt moments, to quit the bonds of fan, Xegins £2. Pf CE 

the ſhadows which ſurrounded it, and at laſt to ſee things in their genuine light, and ast 


really are. The prayer 1s as follows : 


” 


Qui cœlum incolis, fer queſo opem peccatori, 


3 
by 


nan: % 
- 
e 


Noli me, qui tuum in finum confugio, fi 


plicem rejicere. Si unquam peccantem hominem voti reum feciſti, fic mihj extrema..oratti 
dextram ab alto and oro. i. e. O thou who inhabiteſt the heavens,! help, I befeech 


„ thee, a ſinner. 


aſt me not away whilſt ] thus fly, in à ſuppliant manner, to ch 


« boſom. If ever thou didſt lend an ear to a miſerable ſinner, ſtretch forth poly. thy 
« right hand to me from on high, whilſt I thus offer up my laſt prayer? 


By the way, no man of Jetters ever more juſtly deſeryed a place in Pi, 


erius Valert- 


anus's book than Anthony Urceus. The deſpair with which he was ſeized, when he 
found that his library and his manuſcripts had been conſumed in the flames, was of 

ſuch a nature that words could never paint it. And indeed the reſolution he took to- fy 
for ever from the ſight of men, and to hide himſelf in the deepeſt ſolitude, could have 
been ſuggeſted by nothing but the blackeſt deſpair (1). V 


(1) In the edition of Moreri of 1712, the article 
_ Urceas Codrus was corrected from Bayle's Dictionary; 
but Bayle himſelf has not written accurately on this 
author. He had not ſeen the liſe of Codrus, ſo that 
he was obliged to be guided by Spizelius and Pierius 


« him for arbiter of his epigrams wrote in that lan- 

« guage. Aldus dedicated to him the collection of 
Greek epiſtles which he printed in 4to in the year 

*« 1499.Codrus was alſo a good Latin Grammarian. E- 
raſmus informs us, in his Ciceronianus, that Codrus was 


Valerianus, both whom have committed ſeveral errors *© a courteous man, and ſkilled in the Latin tongue ; 
where they ſpeak of Codrus. His life, firſt written in ** 


Italian by | 
and publiſhed with additions by Bartolomeo Bianchino 
(Bartholomezus Blanchinus) who had been Codrus's pu- 
il, and his intimate friend. The authors quoted b 
Bayle call him Bartholomi de Boulogne, (Bartholomeus 


Bononienſis,) they taking the name of his country for 


his true name. This lite is prefixed to Codrus's works, 
Mr. de la Monnoye ſpeaks as follows of Codrus, in 
his Additions to the Menagiana, tom. 3. pag. 280, & 
ſeg. Paris edit. | = 


« Urceus was born at Rubiera, a little town in the 


© territory of Reggio, the 17th of Auguſt 1446. At 
% twenty three years of age he was Profeſſor of polite 


Literature in Forli, and was; in particular, Precep- | 


«« tor to Sinibaldo Ordelafo, ſon to Pino Ordelafo, 


rus's brother, was tranſlated into Latin, 


<< ſovereign of that city. It is here that Pino ſaying 
one day to him, after his uſual manner, Antonio, mi 


Codra nec Latine lingue facultas deerat, nec urba- 
nitas. He is author of the Supplement to the Aulu- 
© laria, inſerted in ſeveral editions of Plautus, in 
which he is called an Italian HumaniR, living un- 
der the Emperors Sigiſmund and Frederic 111 ; but 
this is falſe, for how could he poſſibly have lived 
under Sigiſmand, ſince he was born near nine years 
« after the death of that Emperor? By the way, ro 
man ever lived with greater Gmplicity than our 
** Codrus. Mantuan, at the cloſe of Sylvz, ſays as 


- 
* 


follows concerning him: 


* 
* 


Ilias in manibus, ſpumat manus una lebetem, 

Una veru verſat. Tres agit ille wiros. 

The Iliad in his lap, he, with one hand 

“ Skims his poor pot; and with the other turns 


| The ſpit. Thus he performs the work of three.“ 
% raccommanao. i. e. Anthony, I recommend my ff. © © we ord; 
. v0 you 3” the other replied, Dungue Gieve 8 Codro ( ., In the Additions in queſtion, tom. 1. pag. 336. 


« himſelf to Codrus,” which word did not eſcape 
the ſtudents, ſo that he was afterwards called Co- 


„where having taught eighteen years, he died in 
1500, aged fifty four years, and not ſeventy, as is 


+ ed, as is related in Pierius Valerianus, in his trea- 
tiſe ds Litteratorum infelicitate. He died of an 
aſthma at Bologna, in the convent of St. Saviour, 
 whither he had deſired to he carried, and was byri-. 
ed there, having nothing but the following inſcrip- 
tion, according to his own deſire, wrote over his 
tomb, CodFtus eram, i. e. I was Codrus.” He 
received the ſacraments as became a good Chriſtian, | 


4 during his life time, was thought to have been ſome- 
« thing devoted to the principles of Epicurus. . .. ... 
„ Codrus had the reputation of being very well 


raccommando; i. e. Jupiter therefore recommends 
drus. In 1482 he went from Forli to Bologna, 


«© related by Leandro Alberti. Nor was he aſſaſſinat- 


and that ſpecter, which, a little before his death, he 
imagined was going to ruſh upon him, was zou 85 
« more than the effect of a delirium. He indeed, 


« Mr. de la Monnoye ragks Cogrus Aman the licen- 
e tjous authors. Any one, r he, who reads molt of 
«« the ſpeeches, intitled Sermones of Codrus, and ſpoke 
by him on occa ſion of the authors he undertook to 
| 8 will find therein a more than cynical li- 
cc | erty.” # 5 | : 
Codrus's works are exceedingly ſcarce, though there 
he firft was printed ar 


65 
cc 


are four editions of them. 
Bologna in 1502, folio ; the ſecond at Venice in 1506, 


likewiſe in tolio ; the third at Paris in 1515, 40 


and the fourth at Baſil in 1549, likewiſe in 4to. | 
© Mr, de St. Hyacinthe has given a very large extract 
of Codrus's works, in his Memoires Litteraires, tom. 1. 


art. 5. pag. 259, & eq. 


I fhall extract from it, almoſt literally, a continued 


narrative of the life of Codrus, which, added to the 
particulars related by Mr. de la Monnoye, may ſerre 


to correct Bayle's Dictionary, and ſerve likewiſe as a 


ſupplement to it; and theſe the new Editors of Moreri 


may, if they pleaſe, make uſe of. But this abridg- 
ment being too long for a note, I ſhall preſent the 
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: « ſkilled in Greek, upon which account Politian choſe | reader with it in manner following. New OBSERYAT. 


_URCEUS (ANTHONY) ſirnamed CODRUS, was born in Herberia, the 15th of 
Auguſt 1446, a {mall town in the territory of Reggio. His great grandfather, a pot- 
ter's ſon in the territory of Breſcia, was the firſt of his family who came and ſettled in 
Herberia. His circumſtances were ſo very mean, that, thaygh he took the utmoſt pains, 

he yet was ſcarce able to ſubſiſt. He had à ſon named Bartholpmew,: who, for ſame 
time, gained his livelihood by fiſhing ; but afterwards, as he was digging in a field, he 
found a pot filled with a conſiderable ſum of filyer, part of which he laid out in the 
purchaſe of the field itſelf, and with the remainder he opened a perfumer's ſhop. Cor- 
teſio, fon to Bartholomew, had, by Gherardina his wife, two ſons, Antonio, who is the 
ſubject of this article, and angther named Peter-Antogio, and, in the delivery of the 
latter, the mother loſt her life. The father died at upwards of | 
taken care of his ſons education, and furniſhed them with the ne 
| | 1 . 


ejghty one. He had 
ceffry .mplters ; but it 
| 18 
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u faid that our Codrus, when very | oung, left his father and went to Modena, and there 


ſtudied under Tribac, a man of ſufficient abilities for that age. Some months after he 
returned to Herberia, whence his father ſent him to Ferrara, to ſtudy under Baptiſt Gua- 
rini, a famous Profeſſor of the Greek and Latin tongues. He likewiſe heard the lec- 
tures of Lucas Ripa, Profeſſor of Eloquence, a man whoſe modeſty equalled his abili- 
ties. Codrus improved ſo greatly under theſe two maſters, that he far outſtsipped his 
fellow-pupils, thereby confirming the hopes which his parents entertained of him. 

Some writers ſay that he began to inſtruct youth in Ferrara, before he was quite twenty 
two ; but Blanchini doubts of this particular, A circumſtance that is certain is, that he 
lived five years in Ferrara, and was afterwards invited to Forli, to teach the languages, 
where a larger ſtipend was ſettled upon him than had been given to his predeceſſors. 


He obſerves, in his letter to Mengo, that he was there public Profeſſor of polite Litera- 


tore for ten years; and the author of his life ſays (which is not contradictory) that Co- 

drus, for near thirteen years, taught youth there, and particularly Sinibaldo, ſon to the 

Prince of Forli, who gave him an apartment and a table at his houſe, | 
About this time an accident happened, which had like to have turned his brain. In 


- the inner part of the palace he had a room which was ſo very dark, that he was not able, 


at day-break, to ſee even the walls of it without the aſſiſtance of a lamp; for which 
reaſon, whenever he was deſirous of ſtudying very early, he always lighted a lamp, the 
workmanſhip whereof was very neat, and on the top of which the following words were 
engraved, Studia lucernam olentia optime olent; i. e. Studies which ſmell of the lamp 
<< diffuſe a delicious flagrance.” One day happening to leave his chamber without put- 


ting out his lamp, his papers took fire, which immediately ſpread through the whole 


room, he not perceiving it till the flames burſt through the windows, on which occaſion 


.a work of his writing intitled Paſtor, was burnt, with all his papers. It is related that, 


the inſtant he heard of this fire, he was raiſed to ſuch a pitch of fury, that he ran to the 
palace, and ſtopping before his chamber door, which the flames would not permit him 
to enter, O Chriſt ! /aid he, what enormous crime have I been guilty of? Whom of 


<< thine have I offended, that thou ſhouldſt bear ſuch implacable hatred to me? Then 


<< turning to an image of the Virgin Mary: Virgin, ſays be, hear what I have to ſay 
<< to thee, without the leaſt paſſion, and from the bottom of my heart. Should I haply 


_ «. addreſs my ſelf humbly to thee, in my expiring moments, to implore thy aid, hear 
„ me not, I beſeech thee, and rank me not in the number of thine, for I am determined 
to go and live in hell.” Here follow the words of the author of his life: Ad primum 


incendii nuncium, tantam animo imbibiſſe iram, ut exclamanz veluti furore quodam concitus 


ad Regiam uſque præcipiti gradu ire pergeret : pro aa xg adſtans (neque enim 


ob incendium late cunita depopulans ingredi licebat) Quodnam ego, inquit, tantum ſcelus 
concepi, Chriſte ? quem ego tuorum unquam lefi, ut ita inexpiabili in me odio debaccheris ? 


Converſus poſtmodum ad ſimulacrum Virginis, Audi, Virgo, ait, ea que tibi mentis com- 


pos & ex animo dicam, fi forte cùm ad ultimum vitæ finem pervenero, ſupplex acce- 
dam ad te opem oratum, neue audias, neve inter tuos accipias, oro: cum in Infernis 


diis in æternum vitam agere decrevi, The perſons who were about him endeavoured to 


calm his anger, 'but he was deaf to them. He earneſtly entreated his friends not to fol- 
low him, when immediately he flew, like a madman, into a wide extended foreſt, and 


there ſpent the remaining part of the day in the deepeſt affliction. Returning at night 


to the city, he found the gates ſhut, when throwing himſelf down on a dunghill, he lay 


'there till next morning. Returning at day-break into the city, he went and hid him- 
{elf in a joyner's houſe, and lived there ſix months alone, and without ſo much as one 
Codrus, after the death of the Prince of Forli, and of Sinibaldo his ſon, who died ſix. 
months after him, continued ten months longer in that city, uncertain what reſolution ro 


take, He afterwards went to Bologna, where he was choſen Univerſity Profeſſor of the 
Greek and Latin Languages, and of Rhetoric. He reſided there the remainder of his 


days, and died in the year 1500, in the monaſtry of St. Saviour's, whither he had de- 


fired to be carried. Codrus was then fifty four years of age. © NR 
The day before he died, his pupils, falling upon their knees, ſo earneſtly beſought 
him, with tears in their eyes, to ſpeak ſomething to them that was worthy of him, that 


he yielded to their requeſt, The author of Codrus's life mentions a diſcourſe made to 


them on that occaſion ; which diſcourſe, (an exhortation to virtue) is of ſo great a length, 
and ſo methodical, that there is great reaſon to ſuſpect its being embelliſhed by Blanchini. 
Codrus there employs ſuch expreſſions as ſpeak a man ſurprizingly vain, he ſaying to his 
difciples, Beſeech of God that you may be like me. The day before he died he only made 
a little diſcourſe, in which he proves that death is the ſupreme good. He complained at 
his not having an opportunity, before he died, to write thoſe particulars he was deſirous 


of doing. If I die, ſays he, (for I am ſenſible that my laſt hour approaches,) alas 


« how many fine things will be buried with me!“ Si ego, inquit, moriar, nam prope 
ineluctabilem 787 fati mei adeſſe ſentio, heu quot bona mecum interibunt ! 
The night he died he diſcovered ſymptoms of a diſordered mind. He fancied he 


' ſaw a perſon of an amazing ſize, with his head ſhaved, his beard reaching to the ground, 


with fiery eyes, carrying a torch in each hand, and his whole body being in violent agi- 
| 4 ee tations, 
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tations. Codrus being ſeized with fear, who art thouz (ſays he to this Phantom) who art 
thou that, wich all the air of a fury, art now walking alone, at a time when every one 
elſe is aſleep? Come not to me as an enemy, as I am the friend of God. Tell me what 
it is thou wanteſt, and whither thou wilt go? Say ing theſe words; he jumped out of bed 
to avoid this apparition. we Erxabas-' S eee 55 

People had always doubted, during Codrus's life-time, whether he profeſſed the Chri- 
ſtian Religion; and the author of his life confeſſes, that he gave occaſion, by his conver- 
fation, for ſuch a ſuſpicion ; circa Chriſtianum dogma, ſi non re, ſaltem verbis, plerumque 
claudicabat, Nevertheleſs he deſired, juſt before he died; to receive the ſacraments ; 
and when the hoſt was brought him, he ſmote his breaſt as a man who is touched with a 

real repentance, crying out that he was a wretch, who had always lived in a ſtate of blind- 
neſs, He likewiſe lifted up his eyes and hands to heaven, and earneſtly beſought the 
bleſſed Virgin to aſſiſt him; fer quæſo opem miſero peccatori, noli me, qui tuum in ſinum 
confugio, ſupplicem rejicere. He received the viaticum with the greateſt reverence; ſhed- 
ding tears, and recommending himſelf and his ſoul co God, Deo & ſe animamque ſuam 
commendans, ie eh )))) 

His corps was carried to the grave by his pupils, followed by all the Students of the 
Univerſity. Blanchini cauſed the following words to be engraved on his tomb, Codruss 
eram, i. e. I was Codrus,” This inſcription was according to the requeſt of the 
deceaſed. | Ty a IRS 

The reaſon of his being called Codrus was this. Being in Forli he was met by the 

Prince, who recommended himſelf to him; to which the Profeſſor replied ſmiling; 
«« Matters go well, Jupiter recommends himſelf to Codrus.“ Jupiter Codro ſe com- 
 mendet ; from which time he was always called Codrus. e 
Codrus was of a middle ſtature. He was thin and of a tender conſtitution. His face 
was wan and meagre ; his eyes whitiſh and a little ſunk in his head. A Roman noſe; 
little hair, and an air that ſometimes was of a ſimple caſt, but always mild. He had 
been almoſt always fickly from his birth to the age of, forty, four years. His ſtomach 1 
was weak, and ſometimes felt ſo great a decay of his ſpirits, that he would lay all day in 1 
bed, like a dying man, without ſpeaking a ſingle word, or venting the leaſt complaint, 1 
but as ſoon as evening returned, his ſtrength returned alſo. His memory was bad, for 
which reaſon he uſed frequently to read his ſpeeches ſeveral times in public, inſtead of 
delivering them by heart; and though he had a diſagreeable delivery, yet his auditors 
heard him with vaſt pleaſure. He judged ſo rigorouſly of other men's works, that old 
Beroaldus uſed to ſay, on this occaſion, that he did not know a more ſevere or more ſa- = 
gacious critic. He had a happy talent in teaching children, He had the art of chaſtizing, 1 
and, at the ſame time, of making himſelf be beloved by them, and was ever ready to TE 65 1 
do them all the ſervice in his power. Yet he, now and then, chaſtized them too 


immoderately; for though his mein ſeemed to ſpeak mildneſs and complaiſance; he ne- Wt 
vertheleſs was extremely ſevere and paſſionate, of which Blanchini gives ſome inſtances, "A 
Another fault for which he cenſures him is, his ſeldom or never praiſing any modern au- 1 


thor. Whenever his opinion was aſked concerning the moſt learned men his contempo- | i 
raries, his uſual reply was (with regard to all in general) they fancy they have knowledge, bw 
ſibi ſcire videntur. 5 „ | BE 3 1 
No man of his time gave greater credit to preſages than he did, he believing that there on 
was a particular Providence concerned on thoſe occaſions. When, for inſtance, his boy's | Wl 
lamp happened to go out, „Take care, wretch, take care, would he cry to him, ſome 4 
c great evil threatens thee ;” and, to preſerve him from itz if any thing was to be done, 1 
Codrus himſelf would then do it for him. But a ſingular circumſtance is, when any per- {71 
ſon told him of ſome prodigy, inſtead of imagining that a Prince or ſome State was - Fi 
menaced with calamity, he would fancy that ſuch omen menaced him or ſome other Pro -. +0 
feſſor. Weare told by the author of his life, that ſeveral pleaſant ſtrokes were introduced 19 
in his ſpeeches, which have not been committed to writing. By the pleaſant touches | 1 
which ſtill remain in Codrus's writings, we may form a judgment of thoſe he omitted. Wh 
Some one aſking him the reaſon why he intermixed ſo many facetious ſtrokes in his 8 
_ writings, he replied, <* Nature has formed mankind in ſuch a manner, that they are pleaſed 

« with jokers, and take a delight in ſtory-tellers,” ? | 
Codrus made his will a few days before his death, and it begins in manner following: 
T ANTHONY URCcEvs, ſon is Corheſius Urceus, hope, and wiſh for life and ſalvation from 
immortal God. . . . . He afterwards recommends his ſoul to God ; and adds, that he 
always believed it immortal, in oppoſition to Epicurus and to thoſe who, though they are 
called Chriſtians, yet perform none of the afts which become a Chriſtian. After ſome pious 
legacies, and ſome other bequeſts to his brothers and ſiſter by a ſecond venter; he ap- 
points, in terms of the greateſt friendſhip, Peter-Anthony; his brother by the mother's 
fide; his ſole heir and executor. | 

As to his works, Blanchini ſays that he had not put the finiſhing ſtroke to them; 
that his firſt taſk was, the writing Greek and Latin verſes ; that he added many things 
to the Greek vocabulary, and corrected many other works; that he reſtored ſome other 
things which had been loſt in the ruins of the Latin tongue. Among the moſt con- 
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« ſiderable of this learned man's works, /ays' he, are ſeveral beautiful oratiohs, which 
% may be compared to a- table covered with diſhes equally delicious and numerous; 
« They are pure, elegant, ſprightly, and interſperſed with the moſt profound erudition; 
&« 1 never, continues he, met with any writings that pleaſed me more; Codrus's 
« diction is ſo pure, that one would imagine he alone could ſpeak Latin; and notwith: 
* ſtanding that his orations are heightened by fo many graces, charms and witty ſtrokes, 
«« yet all this does not any way take off from their gravity.” Such is Blanchini's judg- 
ment, in which he poſſibly was biaſſed by friendſhip. Be this as it will, Codrus has the 
reputation of being a man of learning; and he deſerves this title much -more than 
many others on whom it has been beſtowed, if it was not vanity that made him ſpeak 
as follows of the learned, Hic vivimus ambitioſa paupertate omnes, ſumus litterarum 
pauperes, & volumus videri omnia ſcire. i. e. © All of us live, here below, in a 


4 ſtate of proud poverty; though poor as to knowledge, we yet would ſeem to know 


« all things.” | | | 

A hdres: friends are reckoned the Princes of Forli and Ferrara, thoſe of Bo- 
logna, Politian, Buti, Aldus, Tiberti, Magnani, Garzoni, Guarini, and Ripa, who had 
been his preceptors ; Lambertini, Mimo Rocio, Lorenzo Roſcio and Pompeio Foſca- 
rini. Galeazzo Bentivoglio, Apoſtolical Prothonotary, cauſed Francia to draw his por- 


trait; an artiſt who maintained admirably well the reputation which the Francias had ac- 
quired in the art of Painting. | 


Among the great number of his pupils the following are diſtinguiſhed, John Baptiſt 
Palmari, Cornelia Volta, Camillo Paleotti, Antonio Albergatti, Peregrino Blanchini, 
and Philip Beroaldus the younger, who likewiſe was Profeſſor at Bologna. 

The firſt edition of Codrus's works are of Bologna 1502, by John Anthony Platonide, 
in folio. They conſiſt of fifteen orations, ten epiſtles, two books of Sylva, with twenty 
two odes, two ſatyrs, a paſtoral, ninety ſix epigrams, and a ſong for St. Martin's day. 
But among Codrus's works, there likewiſe is inſerted in this volume, a preface by Philip 
Beroaldus the younger, inſcribed to Anthony Galeazzo Bentivoglio, wherein it is faid, 


that it is to the laſt mentioned we are obliged for the collection of Codrus's works, which 


ſeveral perſons were endeavouring to appropriate to themſelves. Therein is alſo inſerted 
an epiſtle by Beroaldus, ſeven copies of verſes by Virgilius Portus, an epiſtle with an epi- 
gram by John Pin, a learned man of Toulouſe, and an epitaph upon Codrus, written by 
him; an epiſtle of Blanchini, and Codrus's life written alſo by Blanchini. Codrus's 
works, with the pieces abovementioned, were reprinted at Venice in 1506 folio, at Paris 
in 1515, 4to, and at Baſil in 1540, likewiſe 4to. 


The reader has ſeen above that Blanchini, ſpeaking of Codrus's works, ſays, that 


, he reſtored ſome things which had been loſt in the ruins of the Latin tongue ;” he 
hints principally at the Aulularia of Plautus, which Codrus reſtored by ſupplying the 


concluſion of it, which is loſt. This ſupplement contains 122 verſes. There is an edition 
of this comedy at Leipſic in 1513 folio, with the following title, Plauti lepidiſimæ Poete 
Aulularia, ab Antonio Codro Urceo, utriuſque linguæ doctiſſimo, priſtine forme diligenter 
reſtituta; illius finem antea deſiderabatur. i. e.“ The Aulularia of Plautus, a moſt 


„ witty Poet, carefully reſtored to its firſt form, by Anthony Codrus Urceus, a mat 
perfectly well ſkilled in both languages, the concluſion to that play being, till then, 


„ wanting,” 


Codrus wrote a book of antiquities, but it is loſt ; and another of fables, which he was 
prevented from completing by death. He likewile intended to write, both in Greek and 
Latin, a book of ſecrets and of occult things. a e e 

Blanchini ſays that ſeveral authors wrote fine epitaphs in his honour, and particularly 
Hermico Caiado a Portugueze Poet, and Philip Beroaldus the younger. Theſe are not 
inſerted in Codrus's works, although thoſe written upon him by Virgilius Portus are 
printed there, One of them 1s as follows : $58 : 


Codrus eram, natale ſolum Herberia, ſed que 
Me ſepelit Graium dixit & Auſonium, 


The ſenſe is, 
« Codrus I was; my native place Herberia: 
« Thoſe, where Pm buried, call me Greek and Roman.“ 


. 


an imaginary Divine, whom Moreri charges with holding abominable errors. 

t he has done more than was deſired from him, it not being intended that he ſhould 
ſuppreſs the whole article; but only that, in taking from John Weſtphalus the cha- 
racter of a Divine, which certainly was not due to him, he ſhould reſtore to him that of 
a Printer, his true profeſſion. This John Weſtphalus, or of Veſipbalia, was not ſo ob- 


ſcure but that he merited a place in the Dictionary. This is the firſt Printer who ſet up 
2 in 


Weng The Editor indeed has corrected the article of Jobn Weſtphalus, 
Bu 


XEN 


in Flanders, he ſettling at Louvain in 1475, and the firſt: book (a) publiſhed by him 


was Ariſtotle's Morals (1). 


(a) This is the opinion of Gabriel Naudzeus ; but book they then exhibited to public view was not per. 
the Sieur de la Caille, in his Hiſtory of * page formed by the pen, but by a new att. D»/fiturionum 
30. declares that, as early as 1473, John Weſtphalia preſens opus infipne. . . . . Fohannes de Paderborne in 
printed, in Louvain, ſeveral works, as Petr. Creſcen- Wiffalid almd in univerſitate Lovanienſi refideny non 
tius de omnibus Agriculture partibus He. in folio, fluviali calamo ſed Arte qudidam characteriſandi mo- 


BayLE's Rem. | 2 

(1) Our author, on this occaſion, is no more than 
the copy iſt of Bayle, who has ſhewn that the John 
Meſiphalus of Moreri, a Lutheran heretic Ofc. is an 


derniffims ſus proprio figna conſignando fehiciter tonſum- 
2 Anno arne, Dominicæ M. CCCC.LXXY, 
menſis Novembris die XXI &c. Twenty years aſter, 


he printed Mr. Auguſtinus in libr. de Trinitate, Lovanil 


imaginary perſon. 1 is not, adds Bayle, but vhere per Fohannem Padelboern de Weſiphalia, fol. At the 

awas a Jobn of Weſtphalia ; but he waz à printer who end of the book are theſe words: 

fertled in Louvain anno 1475, and on this occaſion be | | 

quotes Gabriel Naude. This Printer was ſometimes Namine ſane two Pater 6 tueare Fobannth 

named Fohannes de Weſtphalia, and ſometimes Fohan- Patdelborn : præſgens qui tibi preffit opus. 

nes Weſtfalia Paderbornenfis ; at other times Foban- The ſenſe is, | 

nes de Paderbon in Weſtphalia ; and again Joban- O holy Father, guard John Padelborn, 

nes Paderbuern de Weſtphalia, He had printing- Who prints, and thus devotes this work to thee.” 

preſſes, not only at Louvain, but at Aloft and Nime- | = is 
gen. In 1474 he joined in partnerſhip with Theodoric Lovanii per Fohannem Padelboern ds Weſtphalid is 

71 rtini of Aloſt. In 1475 he publiſhed Fuftiniani Bu- profefto nativitatis Chriſti finiente anno nonageſimo quintd. 

flitutianes cum Gloſſa, in fol. and added to it the fort of See Mattaire's Aunales Typographiti, tom: 1. New 

enigmatical advertiſement following, in the manner OnsEgvar. | | | 5 | 

of the firſt Printers; in which they obſerved, that the 


ENOPHANES. The article of this Philoſopher is greatly deficient. To judge 
X of his doctrine from what is related concerning it in the new edition of the Hiſto- 
rical Dictionary, and by what Diogenes Laertius ſays of it in the Lives of the Philoſo- 
phers, and Cicero, in his treatiſe de natura Deorum, one would be apt to conclude, that 
they are two different perſons. All that the Editor obſerves, is, that he believed there 
were four elements, and a numberleſs multitude of worlds, If his whole doctrine had been 
reduced to theſe two principal heads, would it have appeared ſo pernicious to ſome learn- 
ed men ? And would it have given them an occaſion to infer, that Spinoza had borrowed 


the grounds of his impious ſyſtem, from the principles of that ancient Philoſopher ? In 


ſhort, what would there have been more in this doctrine than what the famous Huygens 


and Fontenelle have taught in their ingenious compoſitions. But Xenophanes had prin- 


ciples of quite another kind; he expreſsly declaring that the underſtanding is God, and 
that whatever is infinite is God. Euſebius Cæſarienſis charges him with reaching, that 
nature is eternal 4 priori & d poſteriori, and that ſhe is always like to her ſelf, Accord- 


ing to the conjectures of a learned critic, this Philoſopher aſſerted, that the divine under- . 


ſtanding endeavoured to give to all creatures a ſtate of perfection; but that meeting with 
invincible obſtacles in matter, he was not always able to execute his deſigns, whence he 
| was forced, on certain occaſions, to create bad things; and this doubtleſs is the accurſed 
ſource of Manes's doctrine of the two principles, the one author of all good, the other 
of all evil. It is not but that this principle, if conſidered in a certain light, may admit 
of a favourable interpretation; for if this Philoſopher meant, that the pleaſures of this 
life do not equal the bitters which accompany it, moſt people will ſuppoſe that his aſſer- 
tion was not very wrong, and that his morality is ſeldom untrue ; and am of opinion that 
it is from Xenophanes that the famous Naturaliſt (a), who came into the world ſeveral 
ages after him, borrowed the following reflection, when he ſays, at the beginning of his 
ſeventh book, that the good things which nature indulges us are blended with ſo many 


evils, that he does not know whether ſhe is a cruel ſtep-mother or a kind parent to man: 


Parens melior homini an triſtior noverca fuerit (1). 


(a) Here Bayle cenſures our author, for Aaying ls 1725, after the following words, He believed there 


celebre hiſtorien (the famous hiltorian) inſtead of Pliny, were four elements, and a numberleſs multitude of worlds, 


as not being ſtrictly grammatical. Bayſe obſerves, theſe are added, he believed that the world was an in- 
that this is a very rigorous criticiſm, and that he him- Habited country, and maintained ſeveral other impious 
ſelf would be one of the firſt who mig at give occaſion principles which may be ſeen in Bayle. But why did 
for it ; but that nevertheleſs it is incambent on every they rank among the impious principles of Xenophanes 
writer to expreſs himſelf as clearly as poſſible. Rem. his believing that the moon is inhabited; an opinion 


by the Tranſlator. Which, on the contrary, dies him great honour, as Bay le 
([.) All this is extracted, whether right or wrong, has obſerved? New OksERVAT. | 
from Bayle's Dictionary. In the edition of Moreri, | - 


Such are the remarks I made on the laſt edition of Moreri's Dictionary. I could have 
made a greater number, but I was very deſirous of firſt knowing the reception they 
would meet with from the public, by whom if they are approved, and thought of uſe 
for the next edition, I poſſibly may publiſh the remainder of them, | 
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corwenient and moſt intelligible method. That indeed of Saulx-Tavanes ought to be re- 
viſea, the two branches of that family not being ſufficiently diſtmguiſhed, and we do 


X EN 


l yet muſt not conclude without taking ſorhe notice of the conſiderable additions ride 


in the new edition of 1704. It contains ſeveral articles which were not in the preceding 
ones, ſuch as diſſertations, genealogies, and other important remarks. For inſtance, in 
the firſt volume a very curious diſſertation is given on the title Royal Highneſs, which has 
been beſtowed on ſo many Princes within theſe few years. The article relating to Mr. 


Sallo (the parent and author of all the journals) has been corrected (a) with the greateſt ac- _ 


curacy. To the article Duranti a curious Differtation has been added, concerning the 


book de ritibus Sc. It is the buſineſs of Father Merſenne (+), or of his followers, to en- 


quire into the merits of it. | 


(a) I nevertheleſs am told, that an arithmetical er- 


' For, which has crept from one edition to another, was 


not corrected in that of 1704, nor in that of 1699. 
This error is, the aſſerting that Mr. de Sallo, who was 
born in 1626, died in 1669, aged forty nine years. 
It is plain, from this date of his birth and of his 
death, that he lived but forty three years (1). It were 
to be wiſhed that the Editor had refuted a falſity, that 
throws a cruel odium on Mr. Sallo's memory ; and 
which having been firſt publiſhed by the Carthuſian, 
who diſguiſed himſelf under the name of Vigneul 


 Marville, has already been publiſhed in a Latin book 


publiſhed in Germany, and will doubtleſs paſs from 
book to book, and from country to country, in a 
ſhort time, if the propagation of this falſity is not 
ſtopped. For this reaſon I ſhall affirm, in the name 
of Abbe Gallois, that the following paſſage of Vigneul 
Marville, (tom. 1. of the Melanges, pag. 304.) is abſo- 
lutely falſe, viz. that Mr. Sallo died, in 1665, of a 
diſeaſe to which the children of the Muſes are not very 
fubje, and for which no care is preſcribed either by 


Hippocrates or Galen, he dying with grief for having 


loft an hundred thouſand crowns, that is his whole for- 
tune, at play. It is certain that he died in 1669, but 


that gaming did riot any ways contribute to his death. 
The book of Mr. Struvius, a learned German, in 
which this paſſage of Vigneul Marville is quoted, pag. 
79. was printed. at Jena in 1704, and intitled Intro. 
duttio ad notitiam rei litterariæ & uſum Bibliothecarum. 
It is very ſurprizing that as Mr, Sallo left behind him 
ſome children and friends, no one ſhould have contra- 
difted ſo notorious a falfity, which reflects ſo great an 
odium upon him; and that the authors of Je Journal 
des Savant, who are chiefly concerned to vindicate his 
character, and who did not ſpare Vigneul Marville on 


other occaſions, ſhould have permitted him to paſs | 


uncenſured on this. In the new Letters of Bourſault, 
page 357- printed in Holland 1698, a particular is 
mentioned, of ſo rare a nature, and redounding fo 
much to the honour of Mr. Sallo, that it will be proper 
for the next Editors of Moreri to enrich Mr. Sallo's 
article with it. BAYLE's Rem. . 

(1) This error had crept into the editions of 170), 
1712, and 1718, and was not corrected but in that of 
1725. NEW OBSERVAT. 


G It ſhould be Martens. He is a Benediftin of 


the Congregation of St. Maur. BayL:'s REM. 


The article of 1a Trappe has been added : the genealogies have been ranked in a very 


not know whoſe ſon the laſt Count de Tavanes was, who married Mademoifelle dq*Aguef- 


| ſau. I know very well that he was fon to James de Saux, and of Louiſa-Henrietta- 


Potiers-Fremes ; whereas they ſay the latter was father to Marquis de Tavanes, who 
married N. . , de Bourbon Buſſet, deſcended from a natural ſon of Cardinal Charles 


of Bourbon (1). | : 


(1) This is corretied in the laff edition. New Onstnvar. 


The genealogy of Savoy has been very well cleared up, and ſeveral others have been 


added, as that of Rouſſelet-Chàteau-Renauld, of Roiſſi, of Marca or la Marque, of 


Servient, of Tonnehker-Breteüil, of Tournebu, of Hoſtung-la-Baume, of Tournemine, 
(to which family the learned Father Tournemine the Jeſuit belongs) of Conſtantine- 
Tourville, of Valbelle,. of Vincers de Mauleon, of Saignez, of Aftraud de Cauſans, of 


Frezeau la Frezeliere, and Fouquet. 


That of Phelipeaux has been corrected, and that of Bignon 
proper order. 


In the genealogy of Voyer the word Revau muſt be corrected, which muſt be 


KRivau (1), 


(i) This is likewiſe corrected in un laſt edition. New OBSERVAT. 


Addition 


has been ranked in its 


This 
Jongs t 
Dictio 
was in 
that pr 
1715 
Editor. 
Paris e 
Bayle, 
copied 
differe 
(in wt 
omitte 
miſpla 
article 
the re 
happet 
miſola 
Dictio 
by the 


This article be- 
Jongs to Bayle's 
Dictionary, and 
was inſerted in 
that printed in 
1715; but the 
Editors of the 
Paris edition of 
Bayle, having 
copied from a 
different edition, 
(in which it is 
omitted) they 
miſplaced this 


/ 
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- 
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Addition to the Letter V after VILLAREAL 
(EMANUEL FERNANDES) in this Dictionary. 


ILLARS. The Houſe, from which Marſhal de VILLA xs is deſcended, is conſpi- 

cuous, and of conſiderable antiquity. His genealogy, given in the new edition of 
Moreri's Dictionary, and in Father Anſelme's great officers of the crown, begins only 
by PETER DE VILLARs, huſband to Suſanna Joubert. But the marriages and alliances 
are ſo well known, and ſo authentic till BaxTHoLoMew Dt VILLARs I, that it is 
ſurprizing ſeveral of his anceſtors, who certainly deſerved to be traced, ſhould be omitted. 
His alliances, and thoſe of his ſucceſſors, might naturally induce one to believe, that he 
was not the firſt of his family. BarTHoLoMtew DE VII LARS I, after having lon 
taken up arms for Charles VII againſt the Engliſh, withdrew to Lyons. He roſſeſſe 


nude, which is CONſiderable eſtates in Breſſe, and married, in 1389, Margaret Thomaſlin, daughter of 


the reaſon why it 
happens to be 
miſplaced in this 
Dictionary. Rem. 
by the Tranſl, 


Peter Thomaſſin, Lord de la Forets, out of the city of Lyons, and of ſeveral other 
lands, of a worthy and ancient family. His ſon was PETER DE ViLLass, the King's 
Lieutenant for the Bailiwick of Macon, Seneſchal of Lyons, who married Mary le Char- 
ron, daughter of Anthony le Charron, Lord of Veſſieux, whoſe ſon was Camion DE 
ViLLARS, who, in 1443, was living with Helen Palmier his wife, daughter of the noble 
Peter Palmier. Jofn pe VILLARs, their ſon, married Maria Thomaſſin his relation, 
daughter to Bonaventure Thomaſſin, Lord of St. Bartholomew, firſt Preſident in the 


Parliament of Grenoble, and ſiſter to Anthony Thomaſſin, Knight of St. John of Jeru- 


ſalem, Commander of the Commanderies of Lyons, and of St. Paul in Dauphinẽ, great 
Marſhal of the Order. Joan pz VIIILARS was father to PETER DE VILL ARS II, 
who married Jane Deſpeiſſes. From theſe ſprung a ſon, BARTHOLWMEW DE VII- 
LARS II, who ſerved Lewis XII under the Lord de la Trimouille ; and married, in 
1505, Mary Haranc de la Condamine. PETER DE ViLLtass III, their ſon, ſerved un- 


der Marſhal de la Marck in Flanders and in Italy. It is from him only that the au- 


| thor of the new Dictionary of Moreri begins the genealogy of the Houſe of VILLA RS, 


and to whom Suſanna Joubert brought, Francis De ViLLARs, CLAUDE DE VII- 
LARS I of that name, and PETER, Biſhop of Mirepoix, and afterwards Archbiſhop of 


Vienne in Dauphine. CLauDz DE VILLARs I, Lord de la Chapelle, ſecond fon of 


PETER III, and of Suſanna Joubert, retiring to Condrieux, to the eſtate which he inhe- 
rited from his father, married Charlotte Gayant, daughter to John, Lord of Rocheville, 
by whom he had CLaupE pe VIILARS II, Lord of la Chapelle, Knight of the King's 
Order, Gentleman in ordinary of his Chamber, and NIcHOLAS De ViLLaRs, Biſho 

of Agen. CLAUDE DE VILLARS II married, in 1591, Anne de Fay, daughter of 
John, Baron de Virieux, Knight of the King's Order, and of Louiſa de Varey, who 
brought him CLAUDE DE VILLARS III, Baron de Maclas, Lord of la Chapelle and 
other lands, Gentleman of the King's Chamber, and PETER DE VILLass, fourth 
Archbiſhop of Vienne, who had been Coadjutor to JeRoM DE VIII ARS, his great 
uncle, third Archbiſhop, who ſucceeded PETER DE ViLLARs his brother, ſecond Arch- 


biſhop. The ſaid JERoM and PETER, ſons to Francis DE VIILARS, eldeſt ſon of 


PETER III, and of Suſanna Joubert. Francis DE VILLARS had another fon, BAL- 


' TAZAR DE VILL ABS, firſt Preſident in the Parliament of Dombes, firſt Preſident and 


Lieutenant General in Lyons, a Magiſtrate highly reſpected for his virtue, and ſeveral 


other daughters married in the county in which they reſided, as likewiſe that of BAL T A- 


ZAR DE VILLARS, in diſtinguiſhed families. I muſt not omit that BA RTHOLOMH EW 
DE. VILLARS II, had, by Maria Haranc de la Condamine, not only PETER DE VII- 


LARS, huſband of Suſanna Joubert, but likewiſe Ba RTHOLIOMEW DE VilLars who 
died in the field; and ANDREW DE VILLARS his third ſon who fought under Francis 1, 


and was at the battle of Ceriſoles, who leaving the ſervice, inherited the large eſtates 
which Bax THOLOMEW DE VILLARS, his father, poſſeſſed in Breſſe. He there married 
Mary of Candee, daughter to Hugonin de Candee, Equerry to Charles Duke of Savoy, 
called the Unhappy 3 and ſhe brought him, among other children, PriLie pe VII- 


LARS, who was page, and afterwards Intendant to Philibert Emanuel, Duke of Savoy. 


Pailie DE VILLARS married Louiſa de Malivert, who brought him, CLAUDE DE 
ViLLARs, who fold all his poſſeſſions in Breſſe, and went and lived with N. pe VII- 
LARS Biſhop of Agen, his couſin, and there married Jane Oliver, of an ancient noble 
family in the Province of Agenois: they had ſeveral children, but this branch is extinct. 
CLaupe DE VILLARS III, Baron of Maclas, Lord of la Chapelle, fon to CLAUDE DR 


VIILLARS II, and of Anne de Fay, married, in 1620, Charlotte de Nogaret Cauviſſon, 


daughter to Ayward de Nogaret Cauviſſon, Baron of St. Abbain, Knight of the King's 


Order, and of Louiſa de Montranel, who brought him PETER IV Marquis of ViLLaRs, 


Knight of the King's Orders, Lieutenant General of his Armies, Lay-Counſellor of the 
State, his Majeſty's Embaſlador in Spain, Piedmont and Denmark; HENRY DI VII- 
| LARS, 


vor X. 6 T 
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LARS, fifth Archbiſhop of Vienne; CHARLES ＋ of Malta; and ſeveral daughters, 
and, among the reſt, Madame L. . . . Abbeſs of St. Andrew of Vienne, and whoſe 
virtues are there veneratkd⸗- PET EN, Marquis De ViLLARS, married Mary de Gigault, 
daughte of Benardin, Marquis de Bellefont, | ſiſter to the father of Marſhal de Bellefont, 
and ſe'bfbught? Him LEWIS Heron, Duke ps VilLars, Peer and Marſhal of 
Frante, Knight of the King's Orders and of the Golden Fleece, Governor of Provence, 
ſo famous for his valour, his ſhining actions, and the important ſervices he did his coun- 
try; ARMAND, Count pz ViLLaRs, Commodore, and Lieutenant General of the King's 
Armies, Governor of Gravelines, and who died at the ſiege of Doway. Henry FELIX 
DE VILLARS,. Abbot of Moutier, Agent-General of the Clergy, who died before he 
was advanced in years, in returning from Rome; Marchioneſs de Boiſſieux; the Count- 
eſſes of Vogue and de Choiſeul, and M. . . who was Abbeſs of St. Andrew of Vienne, 
after L Villars his aunt, and Abbeſs of Chelles in 177. 

In 1702, MaRSHAL VILLARS married Jane Angelica Roque of Varengeville, daugh- 


ter of Peter Roque de Varengeville, Embaſſador from the French Court to the Republic 


of Venice; and of Charlotte Courtin, daughter of Mr. Courtin, Counſellor of State, and 
Embaſſador at the Engliſh Court, 1. whom he had only one ſon, Ax MAxp, Marquis 
of VIILARS, Grandes of Spain, Governor (in reverſion) of Provence, married to 
Amable de Noailles, daughter to Duke de Noailles : ſhe is one of the Queen's Ladies of 
the Palace. | 2 | 

I have made only a tranſient mention of the five Archbiſhops of Vienne, of the Houſe 
of ViL.Lars, who have filled that Archiepiſcopal See, and of one Biſhop of Agen. 
Theſe diſplay the glory of this Houſe. Such frequent mention is made of their great me- 
rit and ſervices, that it was thought needleſs to mention them here; but I cannot forbear 
obſerving, that the firſt PRT ER DE ViLLARs, Archbiſhop of Vienne, who was intruſted 
with negotiations of the greateſt weight and importance, under the reign of Henry II, 
Henry III, and even the King of Navarre, afterwards Henry the Great, had ſucceeded 
Peter Palmier, Archbiſhop of Vienne his godfather and relation, an illuſtrious Prelate, of 
an ancient family, whom Sammarthanus, in his Gallia Chriſtiana, declares to be conſan- 
guineus to the Houſe of VILIA RS. Several other footſteps remain of the antiquity of this 
family. In oe Oe church in Vienne, the following epitaph is ſeen: Hic PxTrus 
facet Epiſcopus Mirapicenſis primim, demùm Archiepiſcopus Viennenſis, ex nobili & anti- 
qua Villariorum gente. i. e.. Here lyes interred Peter, Biſhop of Mirepoix, and after- 
e wards Archbiſhop of Vienne, deſcended from the noble and ancient family of the Vil- 


lars.“ And in another, Ex nobiliſſima & antiquiſſima Villariorum ſobole. i. e. * Of 


e the moſt noble and moſt ancient family of the Villars.“ In St. Thibaud's chapel in 
the Cathedral of Vienne, the following epitaph on Jerom de Villars is ſeen. Facet hic 


Hieronymus de Villars, Villartiæ ſurculus, familia vetuſtæ hercle & nobilis. i. e. Here 


«« lyes the body of Jerom de Villars, of the ancient and noble family of the Villars.“ 


I muſt not omit that father Colomby a Jeſuit, dedicating his Prolegomena on the New 


Teſtament to PETER DE VILLARS, Archbiſhop of Vienne, has theſe words, where he 
takes notice of the Uſe and nobility of his family: Tu autem ſtatim unus occurriſti, 


E ſlirpis antiquitate nobiliſſimus. 


There are many monuments of the piety of the family of Vittars. The convent of 
Nuns of St. Clara, in Lyons, was founded by them. They likewiſe gave very conſider- 


able donations to the Carthuſians in Lyons. Charlotte de Nogaret of Cauviſſon, grand- 


mother to Marſhal pe ViLLARs, gave her houſe in Condrieux to the daughters of the 
Viſitation, and built there a very fine monaſtry, which ſhe herſelf undertook the care of, 
and governed with admirable prudence, I omit ſeveral foundations made by the Arch- 
biſhops of Vienne, which are ſo many monuments of their piety, and the nobleſt example 
for their ſucceſſors to imitate. - 5 * „„ | 

IJ muſt not omit the ancient motto of the ViLLars family. It is ſeen in old windows; 
ſhews the antiquity of this illuſtrious Houſe, and is worthy of the courage and reſolution 
which has always been ſo conſpicuous in the ViLLARs family, It is in Greek, inſcribed 
round their arms, and ſignifies that the brave man is ſuperior to fortune: TTXH ANAPEIOE 
TIMEPVENEIL, which ſtand thus in Latin characters, TICHI ANDREIOS HYPER- 


VEINEI, and theſe have been tranſlated as follows: FORTIS FORTUNA FORTIOR. 


_ Marſhal pz VILLA Rs diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his firſt campaigns under Viſcount de 
Turenne, afterwards under the Prince of Conde, and at the battle of Senef. | 

Being Envoy Extraordinary at the Court of the Elector of Bavaria, he followed that 
Prince in the campaigns made by him againſt the Turks, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly 
on that occaſion. 2 | 

Being returned to his native country, he ſignalized himſelf in all the actions of war by 

Off your which is natural to him, and fought the battle of Leuze, where he commanded 
the nOrie, 7 N | 
After the peace of Ryſwick, being Envoy Extraordinary at the Emperor's Court, he 
returned from thence in 1701. He ſerved in the latter part of the campaign of Italy, in 
which, upon his arrival, the cavalry got the better of that of the allies. 1 

The Imperial army, commanded in 1702 by the King of the Romans, after taking 


Landau, poſſeſſed themſelves of Alſatia as far as Saverne, and the French army intrenched 
| | themſelves 


themſelves under Straſpurg. In this poſture of affairs the King beſtowed the command 
of it on Marquis pz ViLLAaRs, who had before him a Marſhal of France, and ſeven 
Lieutenant Generals, his ſeniors. Marquis ps ViLLaRs drew the army out of the 
trenches, ſurprized Neubourg, forced a paſſage over the Rhine, and after croſſing that 
river, defeated, at Fredelingen, the Imperial army commanded by Prince Lewis of Ba- 
den, and was preſented, in the field, with the batoon of Marſhal of France. | 

In February 1703, he forced the lines at Kinche, took Fort Kehl, afterwards marched 
the King's army into Bavaria, joined the Elector at Tutelingen, defeated Count de la 
Tour Taxis; the King of England's brother was killed there; and, at Hochſtet, he beat 
the Emperor's army commanded by General Stirum. | 
In 1704, he quieted the inſurrections in Languedoc. He opened the campaign of 
1705 by the famous camp of Sirck, which will ever be admired by the gentlemen of 
the ſword. He defeated the mighty projects of the allies, who having united all their 
forces together, flattered themſelves with the hopes of entring France; however, the 
did not dare to attack him, but were obliged to retire, after which he forced the lines 
at Weiſſenburg. | i 

In 1507, after having forced the lines at Hagueneau, he took the cities of Hagueneau 
and Druſenheim, and ſubſiſted the army in the Palatinate. | 


In 1706, after defeating the troops which guarded the lines at Stolhoffen, he defeated 
thoſe of the Emperor, commanded by General Janus, who was taken priſoner, and by 
that means opened, to the French troops, a free paſſage to the very center of Germany. 

In 1708, he defeated part of the Duke of Savoy's army, and won two towns. 


In 1709 was fought the famous battle of Malplaquet, in which the allies loſt upwards 


of thirty thouſand men, and the French only five thouſand five hundred. It is generally 


acknowleged, that had not Marſhal pz VIL LARS been dangerouſly wounded, he would 


have remained maſter of the field of battle; and that, ſome days before, he inſiſted upon 
attacking the enemies, who, being at that time ſeparated, would have been eaſily de- 
feated ; that by this means he would have prevented the ſiege of Mons; but it was not 
in his power to reſiſt a ſuperior order which had been obtained by ſurprize. : 


In 1710 and 1711 he defeated a body of troops encamped near Doway, and that of 


General Brock was taken under Bouchain. 


In 1712, the camp intrenched before Denain was taken; the Duke of Albemarle and 
four Lieutenant Generals of the Allies were taken priſoners; the cities of Marchienne, 


St. Amant, Fort de PEſcarpe, Doway, le Queſnoi, and Bouchain, were either taken at 
diſcretion, or the garriſons made priſoners of war. 


In 1713, Landau was taken, the intrenched body of troops at Roſcop defeated, which 


was followed by the taking of the town, fort and caſtle of Friburg. 


It was computed that, from the year 1702, ſixteen cities were taken, ſix of which 


were ſome of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Europe, with near fourſcore thouſand men taken 


riſoners. | 
| K The wars being ended, a treaty of peace was concluded and ſigned by Prince EuoENE 
of Savoy, and Marſhal ViLLaRs. 
The King having been forced in 1733, to declare war againſt the Emperor, and the 
project being to carry the war into Italy, in conſequence of the treaty between the Kings 


of Spain and Sardinia ; his Majeſty having ſignified to Marſhal pz VILLA RS how much 


he' wanted his ſervices, that great General thought it his duty to obey the orders of the 
King his ſovereign, at the repeated deſire of the Kings of Spain and Sardinia, of all 
France, and the whole army. Accordingly he was appointed Marſhal-General of the 


armies of France, (a dignity to which no officer had been raiſed ſince Viſcount Turenne) 
and he is ſet out in order to head the armies in Italy; a ſacrifice made in ſo advanced an 
age, worthy of the love he bears his King and Country; at a time when he was enjoy- 


ing, under the ſhade of his lawrels, the glory of the many conqueſts atchieved by 
him, and the ſweets of the repoſe which the multitude of his ſhining actions ſo juſtly 
deſerved. | 5 | 
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Several Additional ARTICLES omitted in their 
5 proper Order. e 
ARONIUS (CESA R), famous for his Annales Ecclefiaſtici LA). was born at 
Sora, an Epiſcopal City in the kingdom of Naples, October the 30th 1538, 
of Camillo Baronio and Porcia Phebonia, who educated him with great care. 
He went through his firſt ſtudies at Veroli, and afterwards applied himſelf to 
Divinity and Civil Law at Naples. But the troubles of that kingdom obliged his father 
to remove him in 1557 to Rome, where he finiſhed his ſtudies in the law under Ceſar 
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[4] Famous for his Annales Eecleſiaſtici.] They 
were publiſhed in twelve tomes in fol. He undertook 


at the age of thirty this work, upon Onuphrius Pan- 


vinius's refuſing to engage in it, notwithſtanding the 
importunate inſtances of Baronius to perſuade him to 
it, in the preſence of St. Philip de Neri, whom they 
conſidered as their common father, and who had told 
him, that it was he, and not Onuphrius, who ſhould 
compile that work. Panvinius dying ſoon after, Ba- 
ronius undertook it, and laboured for thirty years in 


are marked in it by a different character from the text 


of Baronius, and the impreſſion is in two columns. 


The edition of Cologne has the fame advantage, tho' 
ill printed. 5 


Baronius's deſign in theſe Annal. was, as he tells us 


himſelf in his preface, to refute the Centuriators of 
Magdeburg, or rather to oppoſe to their work, which 
was written y 1g the church of Rome, another work 
of the ſame kind in defenſe of that church. It 


« were to be wiſhed, ſays Monſieur Du Pin (1), that he (') Nowell, 


© had contented himſelf with a mere narration of facts . FEE de 
uteurs Eccii. 

. . Sd vol. Xvii. Page 

troverſies and particular intereſts. However it muſt 2. edit. Am- 


collecting and digeſting the materials for it, by reading 
over carefully the ancient monuments of the church, as © of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, without entring into con- 
well in printed books, as in manuſcripts in the Vati- 


* 


the twelve firſt ages of the Church. 


can Library. He publiſhed in 1588 the firſt tome, * be owned, that his work is of a vaſt extent, well ſterd. 1711 in 


which contains the firſt Century after the birth of 


Chriſt, The ſecond, which followed after, contains 


205 years. Theſe two volumes are dedicated to Pope 


Sixtus V. The third, dedicated to King Philip II of 


Spain, comprehends the hiſtory of fifty five years im- 
mediately following. The fourth, dedicated to Cle- 


ment VIII, contains the hiſtory of thirty four years, 


which end in the year 395. The fifth, dedicated to 


the ſame Pope, as well as the following tomes, extends 
to the year 440. The ſixth ends in the year 518. 


The ſeventh contains ſeventy thres years. The eighth 
extends to 714. The ninth dedicated to King Henry 
IV of France, concludes with the year 842. The 


tenth dedicated to the Emperor Rodolphus II, begins 


with the year 843, and reaches to 1000. The ele- 


venth, dedicated to Sigiſmond III, King of Poland, 


and publiſhed in 1605, continues the hiſtory to the 
year 1099. The twelfth printed under the Pontificate 
of Paul V in 1607, concludes with the year 1198. 
So that we have in theſe twelve tomes the hiſtory of 
Henry Sponda- 
nus informs us, that Baronius had left the three fol- 
lowing volumes, that 1s to ſay, probably memoirs for 
thoſe volumes, which were not yet reduced into order, 
and were made uſe of by Odoricus Raynaldus in the 


continuation of his work. The firſt edition of Baro- 


nius's Annals begun in 1588, and continued the fol- 
lowing years, was printed at Rome, where the firſt 
volumes were reprinted in 1593. It was followed by 
ſome others, wherein Baronius made ſome alterations 
and additions. The ſecond edition was that of Venice, 
and was begun in 1595. The third was printed at 
Cologne in 1596 and the following years. 'The fourth 
at Antwerp in 1597, &c. The fifth at Mentz in 1601. 
The fixth at Cologne in 1609. There were ſeveral 
other editions publiſhed afterwards at Amſterdam in 
1610, at Cologne in 1624, at Antwerp in 1675, at 
Venice in 1705, &c. The belt editions, according to 
the Abbe Longlet de Freſnoy in his New Method of 
fludying Hiſtory, are that of Rome, which is always to 


be preferred as the original, and that of Antwerp. 


But the moſt convenient for ſtudy is that of Mentz, 
becauſe the authorities of the Eccleſiaſtical Writers 


% ſtyled the Father of Church Hiſtory. 


“% man, who firſt undertakes a work of ſuch extent 
and difficulty, as that. It is true, that a great num- 
ber of miſtakes in chronology and hiſtory have been 
« remarked in it; that many facts have been diſco- 


* 


„ vered, not at all known to him; that he made uſe 
** of ſeveral ſuppoſititious or doubtful monuments ; 


„ that he has reported a conſiderable number of falſe 


digeſted, full of deep reſearches, written with care 40. 
* and as much exactneſs, as can be expected from a 


« faQts as true, and has been miſtaken in a variety of 


points. But though without endeavouring to exag- 


gerate the number of his errors with Lucas Holſte- 


** nius, who declared, that he was ready to ſhew eight 


„ thouſand falſities in Baronius's Annals, it cannot be 


«* denied, that the number of them is very great; 
«+ yet it muſt be acknowledged, that his work is a 
very good and very uſeful one, and that he is juſtly 
It muſt 
« be remarked, that he is much more exact in the 
„ hiſtory of the Latins than in that of the Greeks, 
«© becauſe he was but very indifferently {killed in the 


« Greek, and was obliged to make uſe of the afliſt- | 


« ance Peter Morin, Metius, and Father Sirmond, 


« with regard to the monuments which had not been 


« tranſlated into Latin, His ſtyle has neither the pu- 
« rity nor elegance, which were to be wiſhed for in a 
« work of that nature; and it may be faid, that he 
„ writes rather like a Diſſertator than an Hiſtorian : 
however he is clear, intelligible, and methodical.” 

Cardinal de Laurea drew up an Jndex to this work 
for his own private uſe, which he afterwards left to 
the public : Index Alphabeticus rerum & locorum om- 
nium memorabilium ad Annales Cardinalis Baronit. 
Opus poſthumium Rev. Cardinalis de Laurea] Rome 
1694 in 4to. This is a poſthamous work, for being 
put to the preſs during the author's life, the impreſſion 
was not finiſhed till after his death, which happened 
November the 3oth 1693. 

Baronius's Annals were begun to be tranſlated into 
ſeveral languages ; but theſe tranſlations never proceed- 
ed beyond the firſt volume. 


Several abridgments have been made of them, of 


which we ſhall give an account. The moſt extenſive 
2 1s 
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Coſta, afterwards Archbiſhop of Capua, and put himſelf under the diſcipline of St. 
Philip de Neri, the Founder of the Congregation of the Oratory, who employed him 
in the familiar inſtructions, which his Clerks gave to the children. After he was ordained 
Prieſt, St. Philip de Neri ſent him with ſome of his diſciples in 1564, to eſtabliſh his 
Congregation in the Church of St. John Baptiſt. He continued there till the year 1576, 
when he was ſent to St. Mary in Vallicella; and in thoſe two houſes he gave ſingular 
proofs of his zeal for the ſalvation of others, his piety, and charity. St. Philip de Neri 


having in 1593 laid down the office of Superior of the Congregation of the Oratory, 


is that of Henry Spondanus : Annales oy 160 Cæ- 


ſaris Baronii in Epitomen redacti. Paris 161 


2, 1622, 
1630, 1639 in fol. printed ſeveral times beſides with 
the Continuation of the ſame author. Peter Coppin 
has given a French verſion of that Abridgment, as 
well as of the ſacred Annals of that ſame Spondanus, 
at Paris in 1652 in two volumes in fol. It. was alſo 
tranſlated into Low Dutch, and printed in that lan- 
guage at Antwerp in 1623 in fol. This Abridgment 


is eſteemed, and is ſufficient for thoſe, who have not 


opportunity to read a large work. But as 1t corrects 
Cardinal Baronius in ſome places, it deſerves likewiſe, 
according to the Abbe Lenglet de Freſnoy, to be cor- 
rected itſelf in others. . | 

A much ſhorter abridgment is that of Aurelio. Lu- 
dovici Aurelii, Peruſini, Epitome Aurelium Eccleſſaſti- 
corum Baronii, Rome 1634. in 12mo. Paris 1637 in 
two volumes in 12mo. Munſter in Weſtphalia 1638 


in 8vo, Paris 1665 in three volumes in 12mo. This 


author not only tranſlated the Abridgment of Baro- 


nius, but afterwards added a Continuation to the year 


1636. The whole has been tranſlated into French : 
Les Annales Ecclefiaſtiques de Ceſar Baronins reduites en 
autant de Livres fort ſuccincts, que ] Auteur en awoit fait 
de Tomes prolixes. Par le R. P. Aurell, Peruſin, Pre- 


tre de POratoire de Rome, traduites en Frangois par 


Charles Chaulmer, Hiſtoritgraphe de France. Paris 1664 


in 12mo in ſix volumes, and in 1673, in eight tomes 
in 12mo, the two firſt of which are divided each into 


two parts. This tranſlator has made a ſupplement 


to his Latin Abbreviator from the year 1636 to 
1664. | 

A third Abridger of Baronius in Bzovius. Hifto- 
riæ Ecclefiaſlice ex ill. Cæſaris Baronii Card. Annali- 
bus aliorumqgue virorum illuſtrium Ecelgſiaſticis Hiſtori- 


cCiſque monumentis: curd Abrabami Bzovii, Ord. Præ- 


dicatorum. Rome 1616 in two volumes in fol. Ant- 
werp 1616 in two volumes in fol. reprinted at Co- 
logne 1617 in two volumes in fol. cum auctario Joan. 
Frider. Mateneſii. 

Let us add for the fourth Abridger Biſciola. Jo- 


anni Gabrielis Biſciolæ, Mutinenſir, Societatis Feſu, 
Epitome decem Tomorum Annalium Cardinalis Baronii. 


Venice 1602 in two tomes in 4to. Lyons 1602 in 
4to. Cologne 1602 and 1614 in 4to. In the pre- 
ceding editions there is only an abridgment of ten vo- 
lumes of Baronius, whereas in this laſt is added that of 
the two following volumes by Spondanus. | 
Scogli is likewiſe an Abridger of Baronius. A pri- 


- mordio & ccliſiæ Hiſtoria Joannis Horatii Scoglii, Ca- 
' thacenſis, cum Chronologia ab orbe condito ad Ann. 1640. 


Rome 1642 in 4to. This hiſtory extends, like that o 
Baronius, no farther than the year 1198. ; 
A ſixth Abridger is Father Auguitin Sartorius, a 
German, of the Ciſtercian Order. Compendium An- 
nalium Eccleſiaſticorum Cardinalis Baronii. Cum inter- 
mixtis Elogiis. Prague 1722 in twelve tomes in 8vo, 
which make but three volumes of a reaſonable ſize. 
The elogiums on conſiderable perſons, which are men- 


- tioned in the title, are written in the Lapidary ſtyle, 


and are full of conceits, which have but a bad effect 


in the midiſt of an hiſtory. 


Schultingius has given an abridgment of only a 
part of the work under this title: Cornelii Schultingii 


_ Theſaurus Antiquitatum Eccleſiaſticarum ex ſeptem prio- 


ribus tomis Ececlefraſlicorum Annalium Cæſaris Baronii 


 uſque ad Gregorium Magnum collectus, cum ſcholiis fin- 


gularibus  adverſus Centuriatores Magdeburgenſes & 
Calviniſtas. Cologne 1601 in 8vo. This abridgment 
is not diſpoſed according, to the order of time, but of 
the ſubject, and in an alphabetical method. 
Abridgments have likewiſe been publiſhed in other 
languages. 'There is one in French under this title : Les 


Vol. X. 


thought 


Annales Eccleſiaſtigues de Baronius abregies & traduitts 
per Claude Durand, Foſeph de la Planche, & Artus Wo- 
mas, Situr d' Embry. Paris 1616 in two volumes in fol. 

Odorico Rinaldi of Treviſa, Prieſt of the Oratory 
at Rome, who continued Baronius's work, publiſhed 


an abridgment of it in Italian. Annali Eccleſiaſtici 


tratti da guelli del Cardinal Baronio. Rome 1641; 
two volumes in 4to ; 1656, five tomes in 4to ; 1668, 
hve tomes in 4to. The fifth volume is only a very 
large index to the other four. 

An abridgment in High Dutch was printed at Co- 
logne in 1600 in 4to, and another in the Poliſh language 
at Cracow in 1602, | 

There is likewiſe an Arabic one mentioned in the 
Library of John Gallois num. 943: Annalium Eccle- 
frafticorum Ceſaris Baronii Epitome per F. Britium, 
Arabicè. Rome 1653, two tomes in 4to. Latine & 
Arabice, eodem Auctore, Rome 165 5 in 4to. | 

We ſhall now proceed to the continuators of Baro- 
nius. They are three, viz. Bzovius, Raynaldus or 
Rinaldi, and Spondanus. | | 

Abraham Bzovius publiſhed a continuation from the 


year 1199 to 1572 in nine volumes in fol. printed at 


Rome ; the firſt of which was publiſhed in 1616, and 
the laſt in 1672 after the author's death. But theſe 
are rather Annals of the Order of the Dominicans, of 
which he was, than thoſe of the church. Beſides he 
is much inferior to Baronius. 

The continuation of Odoric Raynaldus, who made 
uſe of the memoirs left by Baronius, extends from the 
year 1199 to 1567, and contains alſo nine volumes in 
fo]. printed at Rome, the firſt in 1646, and the laſt 
in 1677, after the author's death. This continuation 
is ſtill worſe than the preceding. | 


That of Henry Spondanus is much better. It ex- 


tends to the year 1639, and was printed at Paris that 
year in two volumes in fol. | | 
Several authors have underfaken to criticiſe upon 
Baronius, while others have endeavoured to defend him; 
Iſaac Caſaubon was one of the firſt who wrote a- 
gainſt him in his Exercitationes contra Baronium, print» 
ed at London 1614. in fol. But his criticiſm reaches 
no farther than the year 34. Andrew Eudæmon- Jo- 
hannes, a Jeſuit, undertook the defenſe of Baronius in 


his Defenfio Annalium Baronii contra E xercitationes Iſa- 


aci Caſauboni, Libris duobus. Cologne 1617 in 4to. 
He was ſeconded by Julius Ceſar Boulenger, another 
Jeſuit, who publiſhed the ſame year his Diairibke ad 
Caſauboni E xercitationes contra Baronium. Lyons 1617 
in fol. This laſt work was attacked by Dr. Richard 
Montayn in his Anii-Diatribe ad privrem partem Dia- 
tribarum Ful. Cæſ. Bulengeri contra Iſaacum Caſaubs- 
num. Geneva 1625 in fol. On the other hand, John 
Dartis publiſhed his Animadverfiones in Annales Baronii 
& Caſauboni Exercitationes. Paris 1616 in 8vo. 

There were two books publiſhed under the title of 
Anti-Baronius, viz. Anti-Baronius Magenelis, ſeu Ani- 
madverſfiones in Annales Baronii, cum Epitome Lucubre- 
tionum Criticarum Caſauboni in tomi primi annos 34 
Autore Andrea Magendeo Eccigſiaſtico Benearnenfi. Dut- 
bus acceſſerunt quædam ad Baronium animadverſionts 
Dawidis Blandelli: Leyden 1675 in fol. and Chriſtian? 
Kortholti Diſquiſitiones Anti-Baroniane : Kilonii 1677 
in 4to, reprinted cum Adami Tribbechovi E xercitationi- 
bus ad Baronii Annales, at Hamburg 1709 in 4to. 


John Henry Ottius, a Proteſtant Divine of Zurich, 


undertook alſo to examine the Annals of Batonius year 
by year, and he finiſhed before his death that work, 
which he carried on as far as 1198, where Baronius 
ends; but he inſiſted in that work more upon points of 
controverſy than thoſe of hiſtory, and there was pub- 
liſhed only a part, which relates to the three firſt ages, 
under this title: Examen perpetuum Hiſtorice-Theologi- 
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(4) See Henry thought he could not appoint a more worthy ſucceſſor than Baronius; and Pop! 
pondanus s E- 


logium upon Ba- 
ronius prefixed to 


latter, and Mi- 


chael Angelo 


Baccio's Funeral 
. Oration upon 
Baronius prefixed 
to the editions of 
the Annals pub- 
liſhed after Baro- 
nius's death z and 
Hieronymi Bare 
nabæi, Peruſini, 


C ongregationis 


Oratorii Presbyte- 
ri, Vita Cæſaris 
HBaronii, Cardi- 
nalis, printed at 


Rome 16 51 in 
4to. 


BAR 


pe Clement 


VIII, who knew his merit, in compliance with the deſires of the Founder and his Con- 
nius prefixed ot gregation, approved the choice, and ſome time after made him his Confeſſor. The 
_ Ae i, eſteem which that Pope had for him, increaſed as he had an opportunity of growing more 

intimately acquainted with him; and that eſteem induced him to appoint our author 
Apoſtolical Prothonotary in 1595, and to advance him to the dignity of Cardinal June 


the 5th 1596, to which he afterwards added the poſt of Library-keeper to the See of 
Rome. Upon the death of Clement VIII in 1605, Baronius had a great proſpect of 


being choſen Pope, one and thirty voices declaring for him; but the Spaniards 


ſtrongly oppoſed his election on account of his treatiſe Of the Monarchy of Sicily. Beſides 


his Annals he publiſhed ſeveral other works [B]. His intenſe FEET to his ſtudies 


weakened his conſtitution in ſuch a manner, that towards the end 
digeſt any kind of food (a). He died June the 3oth 1607, aged ſixty eight years and 
eight months, and was interred in the church of St. Mary in Vallicella in the ſame 


cum in Annales Baronii Centuriis tribus : Zurich 1676 
in 4to. Father Augultin Reding wrote an anſwer to 
this by the command of Pope Innocent XI, in a book 
written with very little method, intitled, Yindex Veri- 
tatis Annalium Eccleſtaſticorum Cardinalis Baronii ad- 


ver ſus Job. Henr. Ottium in eoſdem examen perpetuum. 
Aulore D. Auguſtino Reding, Abbate Monaſterii Einfil- 


denſis Ordinis S. Benedifi. Centuria prima. Typis Mo- 
naſlerii Einſill. 1680 in fol. This author proceeds no 
farther than the firſt century. Octtius replied the year 
following, and his death, which happened ſoon after, 
Put an end to the diſpute. | „ 
Samuel Baſnage de Flottemanville undertook like- 
wiſe to criticiſe upon Baronius in a work intitled : De 
rebus ſacris & ecclefiaſticis Exercitationes Hiftorico-Cri- 
tice, in quibus Cardinalis Baronii Annales ab A, C. 35. 
in quo Ca ſaubanus defrit, expenduntur. Utrecht 1692 in 
4to. This book, which reaches no farther than the 


year 44, was a prelude to a great work, wherein Baſ- 
nage propoſed to give the world a better performance 


than that cf Baronius. There were publiſhed only 
three volumes, printed under the title of Annales Poli- 
tica-Ecclefiaftici Annorum 645 a Ceſare Auguſio ad 


Pbocam uſque. Rotterdam 1706 in fol. 


All the works abovementioned are much inferior to 
that publiſhed by Father Anthony Pagi under the title 
of Critica Hiſtorico Chronalogica in Annales Baronit : 


Geneva 1705 in four volumes in fol. the firſt of which 


had been publiſhed before at Paris in 168g. 
There was printed at Rome in 1596 in 4to, a piece 


of Paul Beni, intitled, Difjertatio de Annalibus Baronii, 


which is properly a mere elogium upon Baronius's 
Annals. | | | 

[LB] Befides bis Annals, he publiſhed ſeveral other 
eworks.) I. Martyrologium Romanum reſtitutum, Gre- 
gorii X111 juſſu editum, cum notationibus Caf. Card. 
Baronii. Rome 1586 in fol. This is the firſt edition. 
Baronius publiſhed his Notes upon the Roman Marty- 
rology as an Eflay, of his work upon the Hiſtory of the 
Church. This book was reprinted at Venice in 1587 
in 4to from the Roman edition. There are ſome groſs 
faults in it, which have been corrected in the ſubſe- 
quent editions; and among others the following one. 
Baronius ſpeaks there under the 24th of January of a 
female Saint Xynoris, a martyr at Antioch, whom he 
obſerves in his Notes to be mentioned by St. Chry- 
ſoſtom. His words are as follow : Antiachiæ Sante 
Xynoridis martyris. De ed ſcribit S. Jaannes Chry- 
foftamus Homal. 4. de Lazaro. De alid juniori nobili- 
tate & pictate clara fœmina Xynaride S. Hieronymo 
Epift. 8. ad Demetriadem. Baronius, who underſtood 
but little Greek, did not conſider, that Xynoris is not 


in theſe two Fathers a proper but an appellative noun, ' 


which ſignifies a couple, or pair. So that when thoſe 
ancient Divines ſpake, the former of the two Saints 
and Martyrs Juventinus and Maximus, and the latter of 
the mother and grandmother of St. Demetrius. Mon- 
ſieur Le Fevre, who was Preceptor to Lewis XIII of 
France, and was very intimate with Baronius, to 
whom he communicated: memoirs for his Eccleſiaſtical 
Annals, was the. firſt Who diſcovered that error, and 
"acquainted him of it immediately. The Cardinal was 
ſo ruck with it, that he ſuppreſſed as far as he was 
able thoſe editions, and retrenched the paſſage in a 
new one, There were publiſhed ſeveral editions after- 
Wards, in which he always made ſome corrections as 
2 


f his life he could not 


tomb, 
where 


long as he lived, though there are ſtill many faults re- 
maining. 


II. Cæſaris Baronii Cardinalis Traftatus de Monar- 


chia Siciliæ. Acceſſit Aſeanii Card. Column de codem 
tractatu judicium, cum Baronii reſponfione apolegetica & 
Epiſtold ad Philippum III Regem Hiſpanie. Paris 1609 
in 8vo. 'The treatiſe of the Monarchy of Sicily had 
been inſerted in the 11th tome of the Annals, but it is 
retrenched in the editions printed at Antwerp. It 
was likewiſe prohibited by an edi& of Philip III. 
King of Spain, publiſhed October the zoth 1610, and 
Cardinal Aſcanio Colonna wrote a cenſure upon it men- 
tioned above. Monſieur Du Pin undertook an hundred 
years after to confute Baronius in his Defenſe de la 


Maonarchie de Sicile contre les Entrepriſes de la Cour de 


Rome Araſterdam 1716 in 12mo. 


III. Cæſaris Baronii Parenefis ad Rempublicam Ve- 
netam. Rome 1606 in 4to. He wrote this piece upon 


occaſion of the interdi& of Venice, and we find it in 
the collection of pieces written on that ſubject. It 


was likewiſe reprinted ſeveral other times ; and Fran- 
cis Serdonati tranſlated it into Italian, which tranſlati- 
on was printed at Rome in 1606 in 8vo. It was im- 
mediately attacked in a book intitled, Nicolai Craſſi 


Funioris Anti-Paræneſis ad Caſarem Baronium Cardi- 


nalem pro Ser. Veneta Republica. Padua 1606 in 4to. 
To this was publiſhed a very ſmart Reply, intitled, 
Nicodemi Macri Senioris cum Nicolaa Crafſo Funiore 
Diſceptatio de Paræneſi Card. Baronii ad Rempublicam 
Venetam. Venice 1607 in 8vo. | 

IV. Cæſari, Baronii contra Ser. Rempublicam Vene- 
tam Votum. This piece is a very ſhort one, and was 
not publiſhed by Baronius himſelf. It was his advice, 
as he had declared it in the conſiſtory, and was pub- 
liſhed by another hand. There are ſeveral editions, 


and among the reſt one, wherein is added a Diſcourſe 


in anſwer to it. The whole is intitled, Duo Vota, hoc 
eft, ex animi woto pralatæ ſententie. Unum Il. D. 
Cæſaris Baronii Card. contra Seren. Rempublicam Ve- 
netam. Alterum Exc. Foannis Marfilii Neapolitani 
Theologi pro eadem Republica, 1607 in 4to. Baronius's 
Advice was defended in the two following pieces : 
Gerardi Lopperfii Friſii Catholici Antagonifle ſententiæ 
Jl]. Card. Baronii in ſacro Confiſtorio dictæ propugna- 
tio, adverſus Foan. Marſilium Neapolitanum, Rome 
1607 in 4to. Pro Voto Ill. Card. Baronii Scrutinium 
F. Felicis Milenſii, Dactoris Ord. Eremitarum S. Augu- 
ini contra Vetum Joan. Marſilii. Mentz 1607 in 8vo. 

V. Hiſtoria Relatio ds Legatione Eccleſiaæ Alexandri- 
na ad Apoſtolicam ſedem 3 quomodo nimirum Clementi 
VIII Pontif. Max. Gabriel Modernus Patriarcha Alex- 
andrinus ſe cum ſuis Eccleſiii & Diæceſanis ſubjecerit, 
ſuægue ſanctitati profeſſionem vere fidei, & debitam obe- 
dientiam præſtiterit. Auttore Ceſare Baronio Card. 
Cologne 1598 in 8vo, pag. 77. 
union. of the Church of Alexandria to the See of Rome 
was only made out of views of intereſt, and did not 
ſubſiſt long, as may be ſeen in Sacchini's Hiſtory of 
the Society of Feſus, and Father Simon's Hiſtoire Cri- 
tique de la Creance des Nations du Levant, ch. 10. 

VI. Hiftorica Relatio de Rutherorum origine, eorum- 
gue miraculoſa conuerfione, & quibuſdam aliis ipforum 
Regum rebus geſtii. Item quomoda progreſſu temporis ab 
agnita wveritate defecerint ; amodo vero partim ad Com- 
munionem S. Sedis Apoſtolice recepti fuerint. Audtore 
Ceſare Baronio. Cologne 1598 in 8vo, This er 
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where his intimate friend Cardinal Franceſco Maria Tauruſio was buried the year fol- 
lowing [C]. Du Pin obſerves (b), that « an high regard ought to be paid to the memory 
of Baronius, who was a man of ſincere religion, probity, learning and extenſive read- 
ing, and laboured with ſucceſs for the ſervice of the church, and the clearing up of 
«- Eccleſiaſtical Antiquity. But it were to be wiſhed, that he had been exempt from the 
<« prejudices, which his education and country inſpired him with,” In a book of Father 
Parſons printed in 1607, and intitled, De ſacris alienis non adeundis quaſtiones dun : all 
uſum praximque Anglie breviter explicatæ, is publiſhed the judgment of Baronius, toge- 
ther with that of Cardinal Bellarmin and others, declaring that it was abſolutely unlawful 
for the Roman Catholics to be preſent at the religious worſhip of the Proteſtants in England. 


and the preceding were publiſhed in French, under the 105. DO; A. pen ao 2.” 
following title: Di/cours de la reanion des Egliſes dA. Franciſco Marie Taurufio, Politians, & Czſari Ba- 
lexandrie & de Ruſſie a  Fgliſe Romaine, trad. du La - ronio Sora, ex Congregatione Oratorii, S. R. E. Preſ- 
tin du Card. Ceſar Baronius, par Marc Leſcarbot. byteris Cardinalibm, ne corpora disjungerentur in morie, 
Paris 1599 in 8vo. REY quorum animi drvinis virtutibus infignes, in vita confunc- 
VII. Epiſtola ad Petrum de Villars, Archiepiſcopum tiſſimi ſuerant, eadem congregatio unum utrique monumen- 
Viennenſem de Molina. Inſerted in pag. 181. of the rum poſuit. | 
Ordinance de M. de Telliero Arch. de Reims ſur deux Tauruſius vixit anne 82, menſes 9, dies 14, Obiit 
Theſes des Feſuites. Paris 1697 in 8vo (1). 5 Idus Funii 1608. | 
[C] Interred . . . inthe ſame tomb, where his inti- Baronius vixit ann 68, menſes 8. Obiit pridie Cal. 
mate friend Cardinal Franceſco Maria Taurufio was bu- TFalii 1607. | | 


ried the year fullowing.) The epitaph upon them is 


(a) Wood, Ath, 
Oxon, vol. 2. col. 
1066, 2d edit. 
London 1721. 
(5) Budgell's 
Memoirs of the 
Life and Charac- 
ter of the late 
Earl of Orrery, 
and of the family 
of the Boyles, page 
155. 


e) Wood, 2b. 
pra. 

(a) Budgell, page 
150. 


as follows: 
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GBOYLE (CHARLES) Earl of Orrery, grandſon of Roger Earl of Orrery, men- 


tioned in a former article, and ſecond fon of Roger Earl of Orrery, was born at Chelſea 


in Middleſex (a) in the year 1676 (6). He was ſent to Chriſt Church in the Univerſity 


of Oxford in Midſummer Term 1690, where he took the degrees of Bachelor and Maſter 
of Arts (c). He was educated under Mr. Atterbury, afterwards Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
and the Reverend Dr, Freind, late Maſter of Weſtminſter School, and applied himſelf 
ſo cloſely to his ſtudies, that his friends were apprehenſive, that he would injure his con- 
ſtitution (d), and Dr. Aldrich, Dean of Chrift Church, conceived ſo particular an eſteem 
for him, that he finiſt d for his uſe The Compendium of Logic, which was printed in 
1691 [A]. The firſt thing which Mr. Boyle publiſhed, while he was a ſtudent at Chriſt 
Church, was a tranſlation of the Lite of Lyſander, as it now ſtands in the Engliſh ver- 


fion of Plutarch's Lives, In 1695 he publiſhed an edition of Phalariss Epiſtles, with a 


Latin tranſlation by himſelf, which occaſioned a diſpute between him and Dr. Bentley 
[B]. He wrote likewiſe a comedy intitled, As you like it, which is very full of wit, 
5 8 1 with 


[4] He finiſhed for his uſe The Compendium of 
Logic, avbich was printed in 1691.] It is intitled, 
Artis Logice Compendium, and was printed at the 
'Theatre in Oxford in 8vo 1691. Dr. Aldrich tells 
us in the preface, that it was begun ſeveral years be- 


fore for the uſe of his pupil Frederic Chriltian How- 


ard, ſon to Charles Earl of Carliſle, but broken off 
at the third chapter, and would have continued in ob- 
ſcurity, if ſeveral young Gentlemen had not thought 
it worth tranſcribing ; to ſave whole labour he had or- 


dered a ſe copies of it to be printed ; and at laſt, at 


the requeſt of Mr. Charles Boyle, whom he Ryles he 
great ornament of that College, and to whoſe uncom- 
mon affection for learning he neither would nor ought 
in any reſpe& to be wanting, he had reviſed the whole 


ſcheme, and finiſhed what was wanting to complete it. 


(1) Pag. 66, | 


Sed cum borum voluntati eatenus ſem obſecutus, tum 
propenſam erga me hentwolentiam ampliore qudadam gratia 
demereri haud abſurdum cenſui; praſertim cum id ſibi 
gratum fore indicagſet, magnum Mais noſtræ ornamen- 
tum Carolus Boyle, cujus fingulari bonarum Literarum 
fludia prodefſe magnopere quidem wolo, deefſe certe non de- 
beo. Itaque relitum opus ad incudem denuo revecavi, 
& ſuſcepti olim oneris quod ſupererat, nunc tandem ab- 
ſolvere conſlitui. Though this Compendium is ad- 


mired by molt perſons, Mr. Rymer in his E ay con- 


cerning critical and curious learning, in æubich are con- 


tained ſome ſhort RefleAions on the Controverſy batwixt 
Sir William Temple, and Mr. Wotton, and that be- 
twixt Dr. Bentley and Mr. Boyle. By T. R. Ejqs 
printed at London 1698 in 12mo, expreſſes himſelf in 
very ſevere terms concerning it, and tells us (1), that 


in this piece Dr. Aldrich “ gives a ſpecimen of his 


„ haughty dogmatical humour, and takes all oppor- 
tunities of inveighing very warmly againſt the au- 
thor of L' At de penſer, a moſt ingenious and uſeful 
« woik, He makes nothing of calling him coxcomb, 
fool, and blockhead, for daring to diſſent, from 


oY 
A 


LI 
- 


* 
- 


* Ariſtotle, and for preſuming to advance any thing 
new upon a ſubject that great man had quite ex- 
© hauſted ſo many ages before him. One would ima- 
„ gine, that this learned Doctor had done his maſter 
« Stagyrite ſome notable ſervice. But his book is 


« only an epitome of Sander ſon, and one of the worlt, 


© moſt obſcure epitomes I ever read. He has forſooth 
«« endeavoured to turn Sanderſon's plain intelligible 
« language into terſe polite Latin, which Sanderſon 


* could have done as well as he, had he not induftri- 


* ouſly avoided it, and with good reaſon. For he 


« knew, if the phraſe was too laboured, the rules 


c would ſtill become more obſcure, and the ſtudent 
«© conſequently perplexed with an unneceſſary pomp 
% and ornament of ſtyle.” | 

[B] In 1695 he publiſhed an edition of Phalaris's E- 
piltles, with a Latin tranſlation by himſelf, which oc- 
caſioned a diſpute between him and Dr. 124 The 
edition of Phalaris was printed in 8vo at the Theatre 
of Oxford under the following title, Phalaridis A4gri- 


gentinorum Tyranni Epiſtolæ. Ex M&S. recenſuit, ver- 


ſione, annotationibus, & Vita infuper Authoris donawit 
Car. Boyle ex Ade Chriſti. It is dedicated to Dr. 
Henry Aldrich Dean of Chriſt Church; and Mr. 
Boyle tells him, that it was begun at his perſuaſion, 
and carried on with his afliſtance, Opus, reverende 
Vir, tuo hortatu ſuſceptum, tua ape adjutum. Mr. 


E 
«and has a certain ſpirit in it, which comes extremely 
„% near to the Greek original.” At the end of the 
preface Mr. Boyle has the following words: Epi/tolas 
ipſas cum duobus MSS. Bodleianis & Cantuarienh & 
Seldeni Muſeo contuli, collatas etiam curavi uſque ad 
Epiſt. 40. cum MS. in Bibliothecd Regia, cujus mihi 
codiam ulteriorem Bibliothecarius pro fingulari ſud bu- 
manitate negavit, i. e. I collated the Epiſtles them- 
i ſelves with two manuſcripts in the Bodleian Library, 
9885 which 


Badge tells us (2), that in the tranſlation of theſe (2) Memoirs of 
utles Mr. Boyle's “ ſtyle is claſſical and nervous, the Life and Cha- 
rade of the late 
Earlof Orrery 
and of the Family 
of the Boyles, 


page 158. 
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207, 202. 


155 and 209, 


(3) Pag. 192, 


(4) Pag. 194. 


B O Y 


with ſeveral topics of verſes, particularly one to Dr. Garth on his Diſpenſary, and a 


prologue to Mr. Southerne's Fate of Capua. 


As ſoon as he left the Univer- 


ity, he was choſen Member of Parliament for Huntingdon ; but this election being con- 
troverted, and he having made a ſevere ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons, when a peti- 


tion was lodged againſt him, it occaſioned a duel between him and Mr, W 
(:) Idem, pag. Gentleman, who ſtood againſt him (e). 


by, the 


Upon the death of his elder brother Lionel Ear] 


of Orrery Auguſt the 23d 1703 he ſucceeded to his eſtate and honour (7), and ſoon after 


(f) Idem, pag, Married the Lady Elizabeth Cecil, daughter of John Earl of Exeter, who died within a 


few years after her marriage, and left him one ſon, the preſent Ear! of Orrery. Queen 


* which had belonged to Archbiſhop Laud's and Mr. 
«« Selden's Muſeum. 1 procured them likewiſe to be 


„ collated with the manuſcript in the King's Library 


« as far as the fortieth Epiſtle, when the Library- 
* keeper, out of his ſingular humanity, refuſed me 
«*« the farther uſe of that manuſcript.” Dr. Bentley 
thought himſelf ſo much injured by this paſſage, that 
in 1697 he publiſhed 4 Diſſertation upon the Epiſtles 
of Phalaris at the end of the ſecond edition of Mr. 
William Wotton's Reffections upon ancient and modern 
Learning. In this Diſſertation the Doctor denies the 
fact relating to himſelf, which Mr. Boyle had aſſerted; 
and attempts to prove, that the edition of Phalaris, 
publiſhed by the latter, was erroneous, inſinuating at 
the ſame time, that it was not Mr, Boyle's. He aſ- 
ſerts likewiſe, that the Epiſtles, which had been 


| aſcribed to Phalaris for ſo many ages paſt, were ſpu- 


rious, and the production of ſome Sophiſt, and that 


they were nothing more than a fardle of common places, 


and ſuch an heap of inffpid lifeleſs fluff, that no man of 
ſenſe and learning would have troubled the world with 


a new edition of them. The Doctor's Diſſertation 


gave occaſion to the famous Reply of Mr. Boyle, in- 
titled Dr. Bentley's Diſſcrtation on the Epiſtles of Pha- 
laris examined. Mr. Budgell tells us (3), that he be- 
lieves no book of controverſy upon a point of learning 


was ever Publiſhed in England, which was more uni- 


verſally read and admired, or which indeed more juſtly 
deſerved to be ſo. 
« ſhewed a world of reading, and that the Doctor was 
„ miſtaken in ſeveral points of critical learning, but 
«+ fell upon him with ſo much wit and humour, ral- 
* lied his dogmatical aſſertions in ſo ſmart, and yet 
in ſo genteel a manner, as flung an infinite deal of 
« life and ſpirit into a controverſy as dry and infipid 
« of itſelf, as a man could well have engaged in.“ 
Dr. Bentley publiſhed a Reply in the year 1699 under 
the title of 4 Diſſertation upon the Epiſiles of Phalaris, 
vith an Anſwer to the Objections of the honourable 
Charles Boyle E/qjz. With a large preface before it. 
Mr. Budgell, who declares himſelf abſolutely in fa- 
vour of Mr. Boyle, obſerves however (4), that the 
« world is, generally ſpeaking, ill-natured enough to 
« give a man a puſh, who is going down. The Doc- 
4 tor, ſays he, having been proved to have been miſ- 
« taken in ſome things, his enemies would ſcarce 
allow him from this time to be right in any thing. 
This was carrying the jeſt too far. The Doctor has 
certainly merit in his way. It is evident, that he 


„ has taken indefatigable pains to underſtand tho- 


„roughly the Greek tongue; and that he has reſtored 
*«« ſeveral corrupted paſſages in ancient authors, for 
«© which the learned world is obliged to him.” This 
diſpute gave occaſion to a great number of books and 
pamphlets upon the ſubject. Mr. Rymer in his E/ay 


concerning critical and curious Learning, quoted in the 


(+) Pag. $3, 54+ preceding note, tells us (5), that the Doctor had for 


ſome reaſons, beſt known to himſelf, not only engaged a 
ſingle Gentleman, but a "whole ſociety, upon the queſtion 
concerning the genuineneſs of Phalaris's Epiſtles, and 
Aſop's Fables. He obſerves, that the diſpute was then 
depending; and that however inſignificant it might 
ſeem to ſome perſons, it was proſecuted with as much 
heat and contention on both fides, as if ſome article of 
eternal life was immediately concerned in it. That he 
ſhall not preſume to interpoſe one word in ſo hot a 


_ diſpute ; only as a ſtander by he might be allowed to 


give his ſentiments of their behaviour, who manage 

it. He remarks therefore, that in the firſt place, the 

ground of the quarrel is generally looked upon as 

highly ridiculous on the Doctor's part, even allow- 

ing the matter of fact to be juſt as he himſelf has ſtated 

it; ſince there was no ſuch keen ſting in the words 
2 


« Mr. Boyle, continues he, not only 


Anne 


which he reſented, that could awe provnked any dif- 


creet or ſenſible man, whoſe time did not lye upon his 
hands, to write a long and laboured Diſſertation, on a 
ſabject widely remote from his profeſſion, and of little or 
no advantage at all to any other part of the learned 
world, that he might have a proper opportunity of reta- 
liating upon his adverſaries. ** But if, ſays the au- 
* thor (6), he denied Mr. Boyle the King's manu- 
« ſcript in ſo rude a manner, as is pretended on the 
other ſide, I think Mr. Boyle was fo far from being 
„ the Aggreſſor, that he was obliged in his own de- 
* fence to give the world ſome reaſon why it was not 
“ collated, and he could not ſay leſs than he did in his 
preface.“ Mr. Rymer then obſerves (7), that be- 
fore the Doctor could conveniently retort this bitter un- 


pardonable 'jirony, he found it neceſſary to compliment 


Mr. Boyle out of his title to the edition of Phalaris, 
that he might clear his way to ſome other Gentlemen, 
whom he had a greater mind to be dealing with, and 
fix the affront (as he pretends) where it ought to be. 
« All this while Mr. Boyle is made a child and a tool 
of, to ſerve theſe malicious ends. He is a thing 
« of great hopes, and as ſuch the Doctor ſays he is 
willing to encourage him. But is ſo far from look- 
ing upon him as a ſuitable antagoniſt, that out of 


A 


(6) Pag. cg. 


(7) Pag. 56, 


© his great goodneſs and condeſcenſion he offers by 


« way of tutor to give him a clearer view into the 


*« depths and ſecrets of learning, than thoſe ignorant 
« pretenders, under whoſe care he was bred, have been 
able to do (8).” Mr. Rymer tells us (9), that the 
ſtyle of the Doctor's Diſſertation is remarkable for its 
roughneſs and operoſeneſs ; and cenſures him for the 


| havghty and dogmatical air which runs through it. 


He proceeds then (10) to give his opinion upon Mr. 


(8) Pag. 57. 
9) Ibid. 


(10) Pag. br, | 


Boyle's Examination of the Doctor's Diſſertation ; and 


tells us, that this piece cannot be exempted from as 


many faults at leaſt as have been charged upon the 


Doctor's, though they are indeed faults of a different 


66 
6 
« 


man with ſchool-boy's jeſts and witticiſms ; two ex- 
tremes equally diſtant from fine ſatyr, which I the 
rather mention, becauſe I believe it was more im- 
“ mediately both their aims, than any true deſign to 
« examine the argument in debate. But Mr. Boyle 
«« has in a great meaſure acknowledged, that this is 
„ not his performance; for, he ſays, he employed 
« ſome friends at Chriſt Church to conſult ſuch au 
„ thors as would be of uſe to him. And I believe the 
wits of that place could hardly content themſelves 
with dry citations only, and not be provoked now 
* and then to exerciſe the talent they are ſo remark- 
« able for, eſpecially in a caſe, that concerned them 


= 


46 


kind. The Doctor, ſays he, all along entertains his 
reader with inſolence and pedantry, and this Gentle- 


« ſo nearly. There are many more reaſons to ſuſpect 


« Mr. Boyle in this than in the edition of Phalaris. 
* But I ſhall only hint at ſuch as will be no diſhonour 
« for him to acquieſce in.” Any one perſon certainly 
auould bade been quite weary of jeſting, before he had 
fevelled a book to half this volume. And as for the ho- 
nour of the quotations, he himſelf does not contend for it. 
FVI may be permitted to ſuggeſt my own opinion, 1 fancy 
this book wwas written (as moſt public compoſitions in that 
college are) by a ſelect club. There is ſuch a profuſion 
of wit all along, and ſuch variety of points and raillery, 
that every man ſeems to have thrown in a repartee or 
fo in his turn, and the moſt ingenious Dr. Aldrich no 
doubt was at the head of them, and ſmoaked and punned 
plentifully on this occaſion. Mr. Rymer then reflects in 
very groſs terms upon Chriſt Church, and tells us that 


it had always diſtinguiſhed itſelf from the reſt of the 


Univerſity, not by its extraordinary learning, but its 
abominable arrogance ; and, he oblerves, that a little 
conſideration would have reſtrained their fury ”__ 

Pr. 
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Anne took him into her Privy Council, and made him an Engliſh Peer, and Major Ge- 


neral of the Foot, in which poſt he diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the battle of Taniers. He 
) dem, paß: Was likewiſe appointed Envoy Extraordinary to the States of Flanders and Brabant (g 9 
3 


541 


209, 210. 


Upon the acceſſion of the late King George to the crown, he was made one of the Lor 

of his Majeſty's Bed- chamber; however he frequently voted againſt the Miniſtry. 

While the King was at Hannover, the Lord Orrery's Regiment was taken from him 

upon which he reſigned his poſt in the Bed-chamber in the year 1716. September the 

28th 1722 he was committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower upon ſuſpicion of high-treaſon ; 

but recovered his liberty after about ſix months impriſonment, and attended conſtantly in 

the Houſe of Peers, and though he never ſpoke himſelf, frequently drew up the pro- 
% em, fag: teſts (H). After his preſent Majeſty came to the crown, he went ſometimes to court (i). 
Hie died after a ſhort indiſpoſition Auguſt the 28th 1731 in the fifty ſeventh year of his 

(i) Pag- 235. age. He invented the inſtrument called he Orrery, Mr. Budgell, who has given us his 
character at large, tells us (), that he had as much courage, and more wit and learning 
than his grandfather, and, like his great uncle, had a genius both for Mechanics and Me- 
dicine. That he had a peculiar reliſh for the beauties of the ancient writers; and that 
de he had a great and open way of thinking of that homage and adoration, which men 
« owe to the ſupreme Being; but looked upon himſelf obliged to conform in public to 
« the eſtabliſhed Religion of his country, and neither to ſay or advance any thing, which 
% pig 240, might bring that Religion into contempt (/).” That he was a great lover of liberty | 
14h, (n). That he was delighted with the company of two ſorts of people, either with ſuch (=) Pag. 247, 
as were really genius's of the firſt rank ; or with ſuch as had a few foibles, and an eye of 

ridicule in them, which ſerved to make him laugh ; whom he would rally in ſo agree- 

able, and yet in ſo tender a manner, that though it diverted himſelf and others, it was 

never offenſive to the perſon whom he rallied (2). He bequeathed to Chriſt Church, in () Pag. 242. 
Oxford, all his library, except the Journals of the Houſe of Lords, and ſuch books as 
relate to the Engliſh Hiſtory and Conſtitution, which he left to the preſent Earl his 
ſon (0). 5 | | | | 


00 Pag. 236. 


41 66. 


4:0 56, 


(o) Pag. 2 50. 


Dr. Bentley for being guilty of their own darling fault, Bentley; whereas I think that part of it, which was at 
and which the world will juſtify him in returning upon i concerned, wwas rather below him, and upon that ac- 
them 3 fince pride and inſolence are certainly as allow- count the Doctor ſhould have been filent. He repreſents 
able in him, who is 4 ſcholar, as in ſome young men, them as too formidable a faciety for any ſingle perſon to 
dvb cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be fo. He after- encounter <vithout ſhipwrecking his reputation, though 
(1) Pag. 67. wards remarks (11), that pedantry is another thing, he has the truth on his fide. But a multitude is not al. 
which they have ſeverely branded Dr. Bentley with. ways terrible, becauſe it thinks itſelf fo. Dr. Bentley 
S. == | « But this too, ſays he, might have been ſpared as Ineau well enough the world had ns ſuch opinion of them, 
| «« well as his inſolence, and upon the ſame account. and that both his character and argument would ſtand ſe- 
a For it is as errant a ſign of pedantry to ſpend one's cure againſt all the weak efforts they could male; which 
< time in publiſhing bad editions of old authors, and I fancy was the great reaſon of his being too warm in 
to be highly ſollicitous about the various readings his firſt reſentments. ** I hear he has now prepared an 
« of them, which former editions have neglected, be- anſwer to their book, which I much wonder at. 
* cauſe they were inſignificant, as to affect the uſe of © For the abuſive part of it does not affect his repu- 
« hard woras, and to lard Engliſh writings with Greek & tation at all; and the authorities in the other are fo 
« and Latin. I think Dr. Aldrich is pretty notorious “ falſly cited and miſapplied, that they anſwer them- 7 
nat preſent for employing his young unexperienced * ſelves. In my little reading I can perceive ſeveral 14 
4 ſtudents. He betrayed Mr. Boyle into the imperti- © miſtakes, and I doubt not but the Doctor and others, 38 
* nent controverſy he and his friends are now engaged © who are more converſant in ſuch authors, are able 1 
« in, and is ſtill involving others in the quarrel,” He ** to detect many more.” Dr. Henry Felton in his it 
(12) Pag. 74+ then declares his opinion (12), that he thinks the Doc- Diſſertation on reading the Claſſics and forming a juſt | 1 
tor was too forward in provoking the diſpute, and Fyle tells us (5), that perhaps Mr. Boyle's book in defence (t) Pag. 59. 4th 
that he engaged himſelf in a great deal of unne- of Phalaris avi be charged upon ſome Sophiſt too ; but edit. London 
ceſſary trouble, when he did it; but I cannot, ſays he, taking it for genuine at preſent, if we own Dr. Bentley 30. 1 
agree with our friend in his reaſons why 1 think ſo. For is the better critic, we muſt acknowledge my Lord Orrery | We 
be awould have the college a match infinitely above Dr. is much the genteeleſt writer. | | 


 BRADWARDINE (THOMAS), a learned Engliſh writer and Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury in the fourteenth Century, and diſtinguiſhed by the title of the Profound 
Door, was born at Hartheld in the dioceſe of Chicheſter [A], and educated in Merton 


College 


(1) Tom, 2. cap. 
347+ pag. 335. 
edit. Oxon, 1 709 
in 8 vo. 


(2) Centur, 4. 


Ab. 87. p. 435 · 


edit. Baſil, 1 557» 


(3) Num, 563. 
pag, 470. | 


(4) Pag. 93. 


[4] Was born at Hartfield in the dioceſe of Cbicheſter.] 
This we are aſſured of by Leland in his Commentarii 
de Scriptoribus Britannicis (1). Hertofeldia natus in 
Diæceſi Ceicaſirenfi. This is likewiſe confirmed by 
Bale in his Scriptorum Illuſtrium majoris Britanniæ 
Catalogus (2). Hartfeldie natus in Diecefi Ciceſtrienſi. 
Pits in his book de 1lluftribus Angliæ Scriptoribus (3) 
tells us, that he was born in Suſſex in the city of 
Chicheſter. - Dr. Francis Godwin, Subdean of 
Exeter, and afterwards Biſhop of Landaff, in his 
Catalogue of the Biſhops of England, fince the firfl plant- 
ing of Chriſtian Religion in this iſland, together with a 
brief Hiſtory of their Lives and memorable Actions, ſo 
neere as can be gathered out of Antiquity, publiſhed in 


Engliſh at London in 4to 1601, expteſsly aflerts (4), 


en N. . 


that he was born at Hartefield in Suſſex; but the ſame 
author in his Latin edition of the ſame work, printed 
at London in 4to 1616, under the title of Commenta- 
rius de præ ſulibus Angliæ (5), aſſerts that he was born 
at Hatfield in the county of Suffolk. NVatus fertur 
Hatfeldiz in Comitatu Suffolcienſi. Caſimire Oudin 
in the third * volume of his Commentarii de Scriptoribus 
& Seriptis Ecclefiaſticis, publiſhed at Leipſic in 1722, 
obſerves, that Sir Henry Savile was once of opinion, that 
he was born at the caſtle of Bradwardin, which, accord- 


ing to Camden in his Britannia, was ſituated upon 


the bank of the river Vaga ſome miles above Here- 
ford ; bur that he afterwards changed his opinion upon 
account of theſe words in our author himſelf cap. xx. 
pag. 559. per fimilem etiam rationem, guicguid _ 

ſeriba 


6 X 


(5) Part 1. pag. 
160. 


* Col. 939 


BRA 


College in the Univerſity of Oxford; of which he was choſen Proctor in the year 1325 
(% Hen, Whar- (a). He afterwards took the degree of Doctor of Divinity, of which faculty he was 
* likewiſe public Profeffor there (b). Bale in the firſt edition of his book de Secriptoribus 


542 


to Dr. Cave's 


Pr. Cave's Hritanniæ, and Monſieur Du Pin in his Nouvelle Bibliotheque des Auteurs Eecleſiaſtigues (c) 
ND Nw tells us, that he was Chancellor of that Univerſity; but this miſtake is corrected in the 
Allobrog. 1720 Baſil edition of Bale in 1557 (4d). Mr. Du Pin is likewiſe miſtaken in aſſerting, that he 
. was a Minorite Frier (e). He was an eminent Mathematician and Philoſopher, (0 Se Caf 
(5) Pits, de in- and an excellent Divine, as appears from his works ſtill extant [BJ]. Dr. John 3 paying 
3 Stratford, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, being acquainted with his uncommon merits,  Scriptor. & 


num. 563. pag- recommended him to King Edward III for his Confeſſor, in which office he be- net go pore 
470, haved himſelf in the beſt manner imaginable ; for he uſed to reprehend the King 94% Ty 
(e) Tom. 11. 


1. with great freedom for ſuch things as he ſaw exceptionable in his conduct, but with 
Patt 156 in ſuch modeſty, that his Majeſty was never offended with him; and during the long and 
440. dangerous wars, which that King carried on in France, he conſtantly attended him, and 
(4) Centur. 4. admoniſhed him ſecretly, and the whole army in his public diſcourſes, to uſe the advan- 
| tages and victories, which they had gained, with moderation. He might eaſily have ob- 
tained from the King any preferment, which he would have deſired; but he was ſo far 
from ambition, that it was long before he could be perſuaded to take a Prebend in Lin- V Godwin, 


coln, when it was offered him, being before that Chancellor of St. Paul's in London (J). may A 


In the year 1348, upon the death of Archbiſhop Stratford, he was choſen to that See by Part 1. p. 16 


| the 
ribs Oxonie, ſeriberet Pater neus Ciceſtriæ, qui genuit ed, and which he reduces to thirty ſix propoſitions (7). (7) Du Pin, 
— ſcribenten, = S avus ee mocks wh Leland tells us (8), that his great 3 is N Oey BS. 
it appears, that his father lived at Chicheſter, and from this work, which he dedicated, while he was Ecclefiaft. um. 
therefore Sir Henry Savile concludes, that our author Chancellor of London, to the Preſident and Fellows of 11. pag. 78, 19, 
(6) In Suſſex. was born in Suſſex. Dr. Fuller in his Wortbies (6) Merton College in Oxford. Scripft tres Libros de edit. de Pais 
aſſures us, that he was deſcended of an ancient family Cauſi Dei contra Pelagium, in quibus ſe virum und-... 
at Bradwardine in Herefordſhire, whence they remov- cungqueſeruditum liguido probat. Dedicavit autem, cum (8) Ubi ſupra, 
ed and ſettled in Suſſex for three generations, and that jam ęſet Cancellarius Londinenſis, opus Prafidi & Socie- 
our author was born in or near Chicheſter. | tati Maridunenſi. Bale obſerves (9), that he wrote with (9) Pag. 436. 
[B] An eminent Mathematician and Philoſopher, and pou zeal againſt the heretics, eſpecially the Pelagiang, | 
an excellent Divine, as appears from his works ſtill ex- ip his book dedicated to Merton-College. Adverſus 
tant.) His principal work is that intitled, De Cauſd | zreticos arma ſuſcipiens . in magno ſpiriths fer- 
Dei, & de Veritate Cauſarum contra Pelagium, in three <vore ſcripſit, præſertim contra Pelagianos, ad fuos Mer- 
books. This was publiſhed by Sir Henry Savile at zonenſes, Flacius Illyricus in his Catalogus Teftium Ve. 
London 1618 in fol. In this work be maintains very riatis (10) tells us, that he contended with great vi- (70) Apud Poxe- 
ftrenuouſly the principles of St. Auguftin and St. Tho- our for the grace of God againſt free-will, and the _ 5 
mas Aquinas with regard to the operation and power Pelagians, who were the defenders of ir, namely the cherum, pag. 431, 
of God over the actions of his creatures; and he treats School Divines. And that he did this not without the edit. Geneva 
not only of human freedom and predeſtination, but approbation of many good men, and the offence of many, 1694, in 40, 
| likewiſe of the exiſtence of God, his perfections, his who were ſeduced, and not without expoſing himſelf | 
eternity, his immutability, immenſity, and other at- to danger. But that he was prevailed upon by feveral 


tributes, and particularly of his knowledge, power, learned and good men to commit to writing what he had 


and will. He ſhews, that God preſerves all the be- 
ings, which he has created; that he performs immedi- 
ately whatever is done by his creatures; that his will 
is abſolutely efficacious, infurmountable, and immuta- 
ble ; and that every thing, which he wills, infallibly 
comes to paſs. 'That the things, which he knows, 
are not the cauſe of his knowledge ; but that it is his 
will alone. He explains in what ſenſe God doth and 
doth not will fin. He proves the neceſſity of grace in 
oppoſition to Pelagius, and ſhews that it is gratuitous, 
and that we do not merit the firſt grace ; that it is the 
immediate cauſe of all good actions, and eſpecially of 
repentance. He maintains abſolute predeſtination. 
Theſe are the principal points, which he treats of in 
his fr/? book. The ſecond is upon free-will, which he 
affirms not to conſiſt in the power of wilkog or not 
willing the ſame thing, but in the power of willing 
freely every thing it ought to will, and not willing 
every thing, which it ought not to wilt. He fhews, 
that no fecond cauſe can neceſſitate the will; but that 
free-will cannot by its own power ſurmount any 
temptation without the ſpecial aſſiſtance of God, 
which aſſiſtance is no other but his invincible will, 
That without this aſſiſtance we cannot avoid ſin ; and 
that perſeverance is an effect of grace. He explains 
in the laſt place the co-operation of the will of 
man with that of God. He aſſerts, that God does 
not diveſt us of our liberty, though he cauſes a 
king of neceſfity. He treats of the different kinds of 
neceſlity and contingency, and gives an account of the 
different opinions of Philoſophers and Divines concern- 
ing the contingency of things, which opinions be rec - 
kons, up to the number of thirty three. And he con- 
cludes, that all future things happen by a kind of ne- 
ceſſit/ with regard to the ſuperior cauſes, which how- 
ever is conſiſtent with liberty, fince it is not abſolute, 
natural, violent, or forced, He concludes his book 
with a recapitulation of the errors, which he had op- 
poſed, and the true principles, which he had eſtabliſh- 


ſaid upon that controverſy in his public diſputations, 
and divided the whole into the three books, which 
make a conſiderable volume. The ſame writer like- 
wiſe obſerves, that our author is highly commended 


on account of his excellent learning by the celebrated 


writers, Raphael Volaterranus and John Picus. Pugna- 
vit acerrime pro Gratia Dei contra Liberum Arbiirium 


& Pelagianos ejus Patronos, nempe Scholaſticos Theologes ; | 


idque nec fine approbatione multorum, nec fine multorum 


ſeductoram graviſſima offenſione, ſuoque periculb. Tamen 
exoratus a piis doctiſque Viris, quæ de ed Controverſid in 


| publicis Diſputationibus diſſeruerat, tribus libri: juſtum 


Volumen explentibus complexus ef. Laudatur bic Scrip- 
tor nomine eximiæ eruditionis, etiam ab illuſtribus Firts. 
Sir Henry Savile in the preface to his edition of Brad- 
wardine tells us, that he formed to himſelf a folid 


ſcheme of Philoſophy from the writiogs of Arittotte 


and Plato ; but that he chiefly applied himſelf to Ma- 


thematics and Divinity, in the former of which ſci- 


ences he excelled perhaps all his contemporaries, That 


as he was an admirable Mathematician, he did not 
| abandon that ſcience even in treating upon theological 


ſubjects, and was the firlt and only writer, who wrote up- 
on Divinity in a mathematical way, by laying down at 
fixſt two hypotheſes, as principles, reaſoning and drawing 
inferences from them, ſometimes even taking his proofs 
from Euchd himſelt ; and in this manner dedueing all 
the reſt in a continued ſeries from what: he had before 


demonſtrated, to the end of his boch ; ypon which ag- 


count his concluſions. may perhaps ſeem to ſame: per- 
ſons too far fetched. In hog Curricula Literario ſalidan 
ex. Ariftutelis & Platanis fantibus hauſit Philyophiam, 
fed in artibus. Mathemaiicis ac Neo ui pati 
eluxit indiſtria; ac in Mathematicis quidem ita excel» 
luit, ut parem illa etas tulerit fartafſe Namine mw. 
Thomas mefler, cum ſummus efſet Mathemalicus, etiam in 
Theologicts tractandis non receſſit ab arte. Hague pri- 
mus, quod ſciam, & ſolus hanc viam tentavit in Theo- 
lagicis, ut filo Mathematico Theologica conte æaret, ponendo 

| | | ſeilicet 
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the Chapter of Canterbury; but both the King and the Pope inſiſting upon the choice 


$43 


(e) Wharton, 


of John Ufford, Bradwardine was diſappointed for that time (g). Biſhop Godwin tells bi 

ali ſapro. us (5), that it is certain, that he had been elected without any ſolicitation of his, and i 

14) Us fr. might eaſily have engaged the King to his intereſt, if he had endeavoured it ; and that | 

when ſome perſons wondered, that the King ſhould refuſe him, and prefer any other be- | 

fore him, he anſwered, that he could by no means ſpare him, and he perceived, that l 

mb he was not deſirous to be ſpared. Archbiſhop Ufford dying ſuddenly, June the 7th, | 

Comment, the ſame year, before his conſecration, the Chapter of Canterbury once more choſe our j 
oF author, the King very readily agreeing to their choice ; and the Pope having not yet 1 
1 heard of this ſecond election, of his own accord, before any requeſt made, conferred it 
+939 0% Us ſup» upon him this dignity ; ſo that, as Biſhop Godwin obſerves (i), there was ſcarce any 1 
Archbiſhop in any age, who attained that See in a more honourable manner. He was [. 

conſecrated at Avignon by Cardinal Bertrand, and returned immediately to England, 9 

where he paid his duty to the King, and went to Lambeth in order to reſt himſelf aſter il 

(% lem, ibid. his Jong journey; but falling ſick, he died there (k) within five weeks and four days after "| 

Mr. Wharton, his conſecration, ſo that he was not inthronized in his Cathedral at Canterbury (J). Bale (n) > — i 

| London. tells us, that he ſtudied Ariſtotle and Averroes with great application, from whom he oo l 

n took moſt of his Philoſophy, and that he conſulted the Jews, whom he knew to be the boy * lj 
.* = moſt {killed in their own law, with regard to the explication of the Scriptures, lng ll 
169, EF | | | | 11 
ilicet primo loco dua Hypotheſes, quaſ principia, & ex Proportions was printed at Venice in 1805. Bale and 4 
Pin 4 ped queque 3 & . deducendo, Pits give us a 1 of thoſe — 4 his, which i x 
Bibk. petitis etiam ex Euclide probationibus, deinceps ex Hypo- were never printed, and which are as follow : De Velo- 41 
wen theſibus & prædemonſtratis religua omnia porpetud ſerie citate Motuum, 1.e. ©* Of the Velocity of Motion,” in 7 1 
um. ad finem ufque operis attexendo; quo fit ut Coneluſſones one book ; de Preſcientia & Predeſlinatione, i. e. 1 
8,79 F jus cuipiam fortaſſe nimis alto petitæ wideanter. Ga- Of Foreknowledge and Predeſtination,“ in one book; 11 
by n Publiſhed in briel Naudæus in his Bibliographia Politica (11) ob- de Arithmetics Pradicd, i. e. Of Practical Arith- 1 
I a book intitleds ſerves, that no ſmall aſſiſtance may be received from ** metic,” in one book ; Commentaria Sententiarum; 1 
upra, _ 1 er our author's book de Providentia, (which is the title he i. e. Commentaries upon the Maſter of Sentences,” 1 
pr Pudiis ini. gives the work abovementioned,) becauſe in it he al- in four books ; Placita Theologica, i. e. . Poſitions in . ns 
+36, euendis, p. 36. ed · moſt equals St. Thomas Aquinas both in ſubtlety and *© Divinity,” in one book ; De ſan#?4 Trinitate, i. e. 1 
| Amitelod, 1645 the weight of his reaſons. Nec minimum quoque au- Of the holy Trinity,” in one book; De præmio vg 
A wilii repoſitum oft in Libris de Providentia Thomas Brad- ſalvanderum, i. e. Of the Reward of thoſe who 1 
evardini ; quoniam in illis pari ferm cum dive Tm ** ſhall be ſaved,” in one book ; Summa Theologiz, 1 
ſubtilitats, & rationum ponders procedit. Brad war- i. e. A ſum of Divinity,” in one book ; Sermones by 
1 Pope. dine's Geometria Speculativa was publiſhed at Paris r annum, i. e. Sermons for the whole year,” in 1 q 
nf 1530, and his Arithmetica Speculativa in the ſame one book ; De Nuadraturd Circuli, ie. Of the Th 
mn Au- city in 1502, and both of them likewiſe in that city Quadrature of the Circle.” Bate tells us, that he 4 bl 
43 in 1530. His Trafatus Propurtionum or Treatiſe of wrote a great many other works. T 1 
1 BRANKER, or BRANCKER (THOMAS), an eminent Mathematician of the Ul 
ſeventeenth Century, ſon of Thomas Branker ſometime Bachelor of Arts of Exeter Col- p 220 
lege in Oxford, was born in Devonſhire, and admitted Batler of that College November 1 


(0) Wood, Atb. 


the 8th 1652, being then about ſeventeen years of age (a). June the 15th 1655 he took 1 
pow "ol 2-0 the degree of Bachelor of Arts (5), and was elected Probationer Fellow the goth of the FE * 
London hi. ſame month (c). April the 22d 1658 he took the degree of Maſter of Arts (d), and (4) 7% Cen. I 
(5) Faſti O. became a Preacher; but after the Reſtoration, refuſing to conform to the ceremonies of the , 38 
vl. a. col. 107: Church of England, he left his Fellowſhip in 1662, and retired to Cheſhire, where he after- 1 


0% Athen. Oxon. wards conformed, and taking Orders from a Biſhop was made Minifter of Whitegate. About i 


%. this time his great ſkill in the Mathematics and Chemiſtry procured him the favour of 1 
William Lord Brereton, who gave him the Rectory of Tilſton, which he did not hold 1 

long, but reſigned it, and was choſen Maſter of the well-endowed ſchool at Macclesfield 1 

in that county, where he ſpent the remainder of his life (e). He wrote Doctrinæ Spherice 9 Aab. Oxon, 1 
Adumbratio & Uſus Globorum artificialium. Oxon. 1662; and in 1668 publiſhed a tran- 57 1 


ſlation of Rhonius's Algebra [A]. He held a correſpondence with the ingenious Mr. 


[A] Publifbed a tranſiation of Rhonius's Algebra.] 
It was printed at London in 4to under the following 
title: Au Introduction te Algebra, trauſiated out of the 
High-Dutch into Englifo by Thomas Brancker, M. 4. 
Much altered and augmented by D. P. Alfo a Table 
of odd Numbers leſs than ont hundred thouſand, {rewing 
thoſe that are incompoſut, and reſolving the reſt into therr 
Fackori ar Caofficients, Sic, ſupputated by the fame Tho. 
Brancker. In the Preface dated from White-Gate in 
Cheſhire, April 22, 1668, Mr. Brancker ohſerves, 
that the title-page fays, that this book was a tranſla- 
tion, but hath been much altered ; and that if any 
man deſire to know what the Alterations were and wv 
they were made, he may compare it with the origi- 
nal; a printed copy of which may be had at Francfort 
in Germany, printed at Zurich in 4to 1659, under 
this title, Algebra Rhonii Germanice. The copy which 
Mr. Brancker had, was given him in 1662, by a 
friend of his, who told him, that he was extremely 
fond of reading it in ſome language, which he under- 
2 : 


John 


ſtood, upon which he promiſed to tranſlate it into Eng- 


liſh; and as ſoon as his leiſure permitted, he corrected 
it according to the printed catalogue of Errata, and 
began the tranſlation. When it was finiſhed, he de- 
fired to fee it printed, and got it licenſed May the 


18th 1665 with the title of A Introdufion to Algebras 


and ſo without any alteration either in the precepts or 
examples, exc 


takes, it was ſent to the preſs, with an order to re- 


only the correction of many miſ- 


print the ſix leaves of Rhonius's Table of Incompoſite 


eciſely as they ſtand in the German edition. But a 
ittle after Mr. Brancker heard there was at that time 
in London, a Gentleman of note, Dr. John Pell the 
Mathematician, who was very willing to be acquaint- 
ed with his deſign, before he made any farther pro- 
greſs in the impreſſion z and being admitted to ſpeak 
with him, he found him not only able to dire& him, 
but alſo very willing to do fo, as far as his leiſure 
would permit. He gave him divers cautions concern · 
ing the work. He ſhewed him the way of Rog 


BRA 


John Collins Fellow of the Royal Society [I]. as well as with Dr. John Pell, and ſeve- 
ral other learned Mathe maticians of that age. H, died in November 1676, and was 


interred in the Church of Macclesfield. 


the Table of Incompoſits, of examining it, and of con- 
tinuing as far as he thought proper. He encouraged him 
to extend it to an hundred thouſand, telling him, that 
by that time Mr. Brancker had ealculated and printed 
that table, he hoped to be at leiſure to review ſome of 


| Rhonius's Problems, and to work them anew, and that 


he would ſend them to him with leave to publiſh them 
or to keep them by him. Mr. Brancker had finiſhed 
and printed that table, and likewiſe twelve ſheets of 
the book itſelf, before Dr. Pell ſent him his alterations 
which begin with Problem 24. pag. 100. all from 
thence being his work, as alſo pag. 79, 80, 81, 82. 
which he ſent laſt of all. So that, ſays Mr. Brancker, 
* inſtead of the firſt 124 pages of Rhonivs, this hath 
* juſt twice as many. Inſtead of thoſe eight or nine 
* ſheets remaining in Rhonius, how much ſhall be 
« hereafter publiſhed, I will not venture to foretel, 
*« becauſe of the uncertainty of life, health, leiſure, 
«© and of the acceptance, which this ſhall find amongſt 
« the lovers of theſe ſtudies, to whom this might have 
* been more acceptable, if it had been wholly void of 
«« preſs-faults. As for the Table of Incompofits, I was 
very ſenſible of the bad effects of perfunctorineſs in 
« ſupputating, tranſcribing, or printing of it. My 
«« care therefore was not imall, yet pag. 198. is al- 
«© moſt filled with errata, and I dare not warrant that 
% none have eſcaped unſeen. But ſeeiug ſo few are fit 
© to undertake to ſupputate it anew, whoſoever ſhall 
„% happen to diſcover any other fault in that table, 
« ſhall do well to ſigniſy it to the Bookſeller, or to 
any other likely to be concerned in the next im- 
„ preſſion.” There is an account of this book in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, Num. 35. pag. 688. 


[B] He held a correſpondence with the ingenious Mr. 


Jobn Collins, Fellow of the Royal Society.] A very 
learned Gentleman (“) has favoured us with two origi- 
nal letters, one from Mr. Brancker to Mr. Collins, 
and another of Mr. Collins to our author. The former 
dated from New Church December 28, 1667, is as 
follows. | | | 
66 Sir, c | 
« When I ſent Kinckbuy/en, I purpoſed to prevent 
« jt by a letter by the poſt, but my diſturbed affairs 
« hindred me. I underſtand by yours to Dr. Pell, 
„ that you have that book. I wiſh it may any way 
«« pleaſure you or any friend of yours. Only I pray 
«© take care, that it be not printed either as it is, or 
« with any amendments, without my own, but eſpe- 
„ cially Dr. Pell's conſent. For though he likes not 
the grounding of Geometry on the cone, yet he 
doth not ſlight the equations and proceſſes therein, 
« ard makes me hope that his inſtructions (if God 
*© blefſe me with more of his company) may enable 
„ me to do ſomewhat upon the conic ſections to as 
« good purpoſe as that piece, and in a more metho- 
« dical proceſſe, My wife was lately, Dec. 12. deli- 
s yered of two daughters, one of which God took 
eto a better life yeſterday by an apoſteme in her head, 
« which I ſaw break out at her noſtrills, after ſhe had 
4% lived a painful life here about 15 or 20 minutes 
more than 365 hours, being born before ꝙ A. M. 
„Dec. 12. and deceaſing at 2 P. M. Decem. 27. 
« have not been very well compoſed in mind you 
« may gheſſe in the time of her ſickneſſe, but ſince 
« God hath received her, J endeavour to ſay as Da- 
„vid, ſhe cannot return to me &c. I defire your 
«© prayers to enable the parents to underſtand and im- 
«« prove the affliction. I pray excuſe my haſt. Dr. 
„ Pell will ſay about the Algebra what he thinks fit 
in his next to you. You may direct any letter to 
me either as before, adding [to be left with Dr. 
Pell], or elſe - « » +» » at New Church near Vale 
«© Ryyall, to be left at Torperly in Cheſhire, Stonebag] 
for I now reſide a while with my wife at this place. 
Either will bring ſafe to me your letter. My ſer- 
vice, reſpeQs &c. to Mr. Pits and other friends. 


„[New Church Dec, Yours to ſerve you 
«© 28, 1667. | T. Brancker.“ 


[For Mr. John Collins Accountant at 
the Exeiſe Office in Southampton 
Street Lopdon.] 
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and he writes a good hand.” 
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The letter of Mr. Collins is dated in June without 
mentioning the year, and is as follows. 0 


[Mr. Branker] 


« Sir, | [June.] 
* In yours of May the 29th you ſay the Dr. (+ 


c 


ſome it ſeems will needs be. To this I had not lei- 
ſure the laſt time to make a full anſwer, but ſay I 
know none, that account the introduction a bad one, 
but divers that think it might have been more plain, 
and ought to have been more large than it is. 


«c 
«c 


6 
cc 
«c 


* of ſome teachers of the Mathematiques here, who 


all love and honour the Dr. and I hope I ſhall doe 
no leſſe as long as I live, albeit I am of their mind, 
nor doe endeavour to make others of the ſame opi- 
nion, but ſay to them, the Dr. did not much con- 
cerne himſelf therein, but lets it come our as his 
*« ſcholar left it. And I farther ſay there is nothing 
in it, but what I fully underſtood upon reading of 
it at Coventry in 1665, and corrected the Errata of 
it. Dr. Twiſden, that hath ſtudyed (quodammods) 
Algebra, as I believe, this 20 years, proteſts he 
cannot underſtand it. Mr, Martin the Bookſeller 
will not follow the advice of Mr. Jenks at Cam- 
bridge about printing any thing of that nature, 
having engaged to take off a competent number of 
the Clavis, which is reprinted as it was without al- 
teration. What Dr. Wallis hath wrote will be an 
«+ appendix by itſelf. But this I have to ſay to ſecond 


* 


40 
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* 
6 
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o 


preſſe ; and he would not tell me, but 1 know it 


„ from others, that the wooden cuts for it are now in 


o 


Cs 
* 


E 


there will be one probleme in the Doctor's booke 
and that alike, fave that pag. 125, 126 Rhonii, 
about fitting in a line of a given magnitude be- 
tweene one fide of a ſquare and the other produced, 
that may belong to the oppoſite angle, which Ker- 
ſey doth by a quadratick zquation, and ſayth it 
may be doubted whether ſuch geometrique problemes 
« as amount to biquadrates, which may be divided into 


* 


46 
%4 
« 
40 


« two quadratick æquations, may not be reſolved 
without ſurmounting the quadratick zquations. 


«c 


What Mr. Kerſey hath hitherto publiſhed hath been 
«« well eſteemed, and this is his maſter-piece, having 
been, I preſume, ten or twelve yeares on the an- 
vile; and I would not that his ſhould either come 


„out ſooner than the Doctor's, or his introduction 


“ ſhould have a better eſteeme. This moved me in 
my laſt (which was the Prenuntius to acquaint you, 


© that the new edition of the 1ſt and 2d volume of 
C6 


«« Kerſey never ſaw, and which I have now in my 
hands, and upon your anſwer am ready to ſend) to 
come out as your tranſlation, as ſoone as may be, 
„the Dr. taking what time he pleaſeth to ſupply the 
«« defet at the beginning, and to enlarge and com- 


« pleate the booke, to which I have this further to 


adde, that page 55 may be reprinted, having ſome 
error in it; and page 54 the firit edition of Yar 
4% S$chooten's Principia is quoted as erroneous, which 
« you will ſee is amended in the 2d edition; whence 
« jt is evident the Doctor never knew of the two bookes 
« now ſent. But I wonder when a good while fince I 
« wrote about them, the Dr. anſwered he had not read 
„ them. Whence it doth follow, that he had not 


« heard of them, or ſeene them, which if I had 


« knowne ſooner, he ſhould not have wanted. I hope 
« the Dr. will not be offended at my freedome, but 
« rather like it, that I doe not flatter him. Whereas 
« the booke hath many errors in it, 1 ſhall offer Mr. 
«« Pitts the loane of my ſervant for his meat and drink, 


T 


) is 
not ſo meanly conceited of the introductory part, as 110 Dr. ſchn 


This is the judgment of divers of the virtuoſi, and 


my laſt, that Mr. Ker/ey's Algebra is ready for the 


hand; and to ſpeake home, Mr. Leake, Mr. Gun- 
ton, and others, account it an excellent tract, his 
introduction copious and eaſy ; but he intends not 
«*« to meddle with any ſolid problems, nor doe I thinke 


Des Chartes (*) is ſent) to write to you to incline (e) It ſhould be 
„the Doctor to admit the firſt ſeven ſheetes of his in- written V+ 
* troduction enlarged out of Kinckhuyſen (which Mr. £7 
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GBREREWOOD (EDWARD), was born at Cheſter about the year 1565, His 
father, whoſe name was Robert Brerewood, was thrice Mayor of that city. Our author 
was educated in Grammar learning there, and about the latter end of 1581, when he 

\ was ſixteen years of age, he was entered as a ſtudent in Brazen-Noſe College in Oxford, 
where he applied himſelf very intenſely to his ſtudies for ſeveral years, and took the de- 


grees of Bachelor and Maſter of Arts, 


He removed afterwards to St, Mary's Hall in 


the ſame Univerſity. In 1896 he was elected the firſt Aſtronomy Profeſſor in the Col. 

lege lately founded by Sir Thomas Greſham in London, where, as well as in Oxford, 

he always led a retired and private manner of life in an indefatigable purſuit of uſeful 

n | learning, and wrote ſeveral books [A]; the moſt remarkable of which is his Engquzries 
| touching the diverſities of languages and religion thorough the chief parts of the world | B], the 

Editor of which obſerves, in his preface, that the learned and judicious author, as he tiles 

him, never could be induced to publiſh any of his own works, whilſt he was living, yet to 

avoid the fruitleſs curioſity of thoſe, who knew only that they may know, he was always 


[4] Wrote ſeveral books.) T. De Ponderibus & 

Pretiis veterum Nummorum, eorumgue cum recentioribus col- 

latione, Lib. I. i. e. Of the Weight and Value of the 

ancient Money, and a compariſon of it with the 

* modern,“ publiſhed at London 1614 in 4to by his 

nephew Robert Brerewood, and in the 8th volume of 

the Critici Sacri of the London edition, and in the 6th 

(% Niceron, of that of Prancfort (i), and in the Apparatus before 
Manoives per the firſt volume of the Polyglot Bible (2). II. Engui- 
1 805 4 ty 25 ries touching the Diverſity of Languages &c. We ſhall 
lu/rer, tom. 22. give an account of this book in the following note. 
ill. Elimenta Logicæ in gratiam ftudioſæ juventutis in 
Acad. Oxon. 1. e. Elements of Logic for the uſe 
„of young ſtudents in the Univerſity of Oxford.” 
(2) Wood, 4th. London 1614. 1615, 1628, &c. in 8vo (3). IV. 
Oer. vol. 1. col. Tractatus quidam Logici de Prædicabilibus & Prædica- 
wat gy mentis; i. e. Several Logical Tracts concerning the 
7 «© Predicables and Predicaments.” Oxford 1628, 
1637, &c. in 8vo0, V. Treatiſe of the Sabbath. Ox- 
ford 1630 in 4to. This falling in manuſcript into 
the hands of one Mr. Nicholas Byfield a Miniſter in 
Cheſter, who wrote an anſwer to it, our author replied 
in the following piece: VI. 4 ſecond Treatiſe of the 
Sabbath. Oxford 1632 in 4to. Mr. Wood obſerves, 
that the Puritans were very zealous in defenſe of the 
molt ſacred obſervance of the Sabbath ; and this zeal 
engaged Mr. Richard Byfield to vindicate his brother 


pag. 260. edit. 
de Paris 1733 


* Niceron, 
Memcires Sc. 
pag. 261. 


againſt him his book intitled Sunday a Sabbath. 
Theophilus Bradbourne, an obſcure Schoolmaſter, or, 
as ſome ſay, a Miniſter in Suffolk, was very rigid in 
defenſe of a Sabbath in his books publiſhed in 1628 
and 1631, and endeavoured to anſwer all objections, 
and maintained the indiſpenſable morality of the 
fourth commandment, and conſequently the neceſſary 
obligation of the Jewiſh Sabbath. Thomas Broad, 
who was eſteemed an Auti- Sabbatarian, wrote almoit 
to the ſame effect as Mr. Brerewood, though the firſt 
book of the latter differed from his opinions in thoſe 


perſon from the Archbiſhop of the ſame name) in his 
Vindiciæ Sabbati, publiſhed in 1641. VII. Traatus 
duo, quorum primus eft de meteoris, ſecundus de oculo; i. e. 
„Two Treatiſes, the former concerning meteors, the 
latter concerning the eye.” Oxford 1631, publiſh- 
ed by Thomas Sixeſmith, M. A. and Fellow of Bra. 
zen-Noſe College. VIII. Commentarii in Ethica Ari- 
 flotelis; i. e. ** Commentaries upon Ariſtotle's Ethics.” 
Oxford 1640 in 4to, publiſhed by Mr. Sixeſmith. 
This book is called by ſome Brerexwoed de Moribus. The 
original MS. which, ſays Mr. Wood, was written by the 
author in the ſmalleſt and moſt beautiful hand imagi- 
nable, was finiſhed by him the 27th of October 1586. 
IX. The Patriarchal Government of the ancient Church 
declared by way of anſwer unto four queſtions, &c. Ox- 
ford 1641 in 4to. It was tranſlated into Latin, and 
publiſh'd with two pieces of Archbiſhop Uſher, de Epiſco- 
porum & Metropolitanorum origine; & de Aſid proconſu- 
lari, London 1687 in 8vo (4). | | 
[B] His enquiries touching the diverſuties of languages 
and religion &c.} This was publiſhed at London 1614, 
1623, 1635, &c. in 4to, and 1647, &c. in 8vo (5). 
It was tranſlated into French by J. de la Montagne, 
and printed at Paris 1640 in 8vo, and at Saumur 1662 
in 8vo. The Latin verſion of it intitled Scratinium 


ld be 
Des 


(4) dem, ibid. 
Pag. 262, 


(s) Wood, abt 


ſupra, 


„Vor. X. 


againſt Mr. Brerewood, and John Ley wrote partly 


points, and was oppoſed by George Abbot, (a different 


very 


— 


Religionum & Linguarym was publiſhed at Francfort 
1650 in 169, and 1679 in 12mo. Chriſtopher Arnold 
in a letter of his to the famous Job Ludolfus, ſubjoined 
to the life of the latter, complains of the anonymous 
tranſlator for retrenching nine whole chapters, which 
immediately follow the 1 4th chapter, and likewiſe the 
laſt chapter, together with the two learned prefaces of 


the Editor (6). This Editor was Mr. Robert Brere- (6) Niceron, 


wood, our author's nephew, who dedicated this work rey Ec: 
to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. The author, 8 2 
% ſays he to that Prelate, whilſt he lived, ſo much 

* honoured your ſincere and religious courſes in ma- 

“ naging the public affairs of your eminent place, 
„that had he thought of publiſhing thereof, no doubt 

but he would have preſumed to gain ſome luſtre unto 

* it from your gracious patronage.” The. Editor has 

likewiſe prefixed ** a preface to the reader ſhewing the 

* occaſions the author had to write the enſuing diſ- 

* courſe, and briefly deſcribing the general ſtate of 

«© Proteſtants in Europe for a ſupply to the ſame work.” 

He tells us in that preface, that from the author's 


„ modeſt and humble charity, (virtues, which rarely 


cohabit with the ſwelling windineſs of much know- 
© ledge) iſſued this ſpiſſe and denſe, yet poliſhed, this 
* copious, yet conciſe, this conciſe, yet clear and per- 
* ſpicuous treatiſe of the variety of languages and reli- 
„ gions through the chief regions of the world.” The 
Editor obſerves afterwards with regard to the propor- 
tion of numbers between the Proteſtants and Papiſts in 
France at 'that time, that ** to omit a great part of 
French Papiſts, who in heart believe the ſincerity 
of the Goipel, but dare not make profeſſion thereof 
for worldly reſpe&s, as to obtain great offices, to 
« avoid penalties and juſtice in litigious ſuits, almoſt 
all the Lawyers and learned fort, who no doubt have 
many adherents of leſs knowledge,” maintain the 
following points : That the Biſhop of Rome was anci- 
ently the firſt and chiefeſt Biſhop according to the dig- 


BS. 


' nity of precedency and order, not by any divine in- 


ſtitution, but becauſe Rome was the chief city of the 
Empire. That he obtained his primacy over the weſt- 
ern church by the gift and clemency of Pipin, Charles 
the Great, and other Kings of France, and hath no 
power to diſpoſe of any temporal things. That it be- 
longs to Chriſtian Kings and Princes to call eecleſi- 
aſtical Synods, and to eltabliſh their decrees, to make 
ecclefiaſtical laws for the good of the church, reform 
the abuſes therein, and to have the ſame power and au- 
thority over ſacred perſons in caules eccleſiaſtical, as was 
exerciſed by Joſias and Conſtantine the Great, who 
ſaid he was Biſhop over the outward things of the 
church. That the laws, whereby their church is to be 
governed, are only the Canons of the more ancient 
Councils and their own national decrees, and not the 
decretals of the Biſhops of Rome. That the Council 
of Conſtance, aſſembled by Sigiſmund the Emperor, 
and with a concurrent conſent of other Chriſtian Prin- 
ces, decreeing a general ſynod to be ſuperior unto the 
Pope, and correcting many enormous abuſes in the 
Roman Church, which yet remain in practice, was 
a true Oecumenical Council, and ſo likewiſe the Coun- 
cil of Baſil. That the Aſſembly of Trent was no 


lawful Council, and the Canons thereof are rather to 
be eſteemed the decrees of the Pope, who called and 
continued it, than the decrees of the Council itſelf, be- 

_ cauſe 
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very ready either in converſation or writing to inſtruct thoſe, who conſulted him, i, ic 
were deſirous of his reſolution in any doubtful points of learning within the ample circuit of 


his deep apprehenſion. 


He died at Greſham College of a fever the 4th of November 


1613, being forty eight years of age, and was interred in the Church of Great St. Hel- 
len's in London. He was ſucceeded in his LeCtureſhip of Aſtronomy by Mr. Edward 
(a) Wood, 4. Gunter, His nephew, Robert Brerewood, who publiſhed ſome of his writings, was af, 
terwards appointed one of the Juſtices of the Common Pleas January the 31ſt 1643, and 
died the 8th of September 1654 in the ſixty ſeventh year of his age (a). 


cauſe in this Aſſembly Biſhops only, contrary to the 
practice of the Council of Baſil, had deciſive voices, 
and the greateſt part of the Biſhops were Italians, and 
the Pope's vaſſals; and beſides, nothing was then de- 
termined that was not at Rome before determined by 
the Pope. That the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper 
ought to be adminiſtered under both kinds, and at the 
leaſt a great part of divine ſervice is to be performed 
in the vulgar tongues. ** Thus, concludes the Editor, 
<« are the greater number of Lawyers and learned 
« men in France affected; and thoſe, who are 
throughly Popiſh, are for the moſt part men of the 
baſeſt ſort, wholly leavened with the bitter ſlanders 
« and calumniations of malicious Friers.“ He then 
proceeds to the differences both in doctrine and diſci- 
pline among the Roman Catholics. With regard to 
diſcipline, * ſome teach their chieftain the Pope may 
« err, others that he cannot. Some that he is ſubject 
c unto a general Council, others that he is above it. 
« Some that all eecleſiaſtical authority is immediately 
* jn the Prelates of the Church, others that it is only 
« in the Pope, and from him derived unto inferior 
« Biſhops. Some that he has temporal authorities 
© over Princes, others not.” And with reſpect to 


a 1 
R „* 


doctrine, ©* ſome affirm that predeſtination, both by 


« prace and glory, is merely from God's free plea- 
ce Re ; others from foreſeen deſert and merit. Some 
<« that all the books, or part of them, belonging unto 
« the old Teſtament, which were not in the Canon of 
the Jewiſh Church are apocryphal ; others canoni- 
«© cal even in matters of faith. Some that there is no 
« original fin inherent in us, but only imputed, others 
„that it is both inherent and imputed. Some that 
«« we are moſt freely juſtified by the means of faith, 
hope, &c. others by the value and merit of theſe 
* virtues. Some that faith is only a general aſſent 
„ unto divine truth; others that it is a ſpecial per- 
&« ſuaſion touching the remiſſion of our ſins through 
„ Chriſt. Some that we appear righteous in God's 


« fight, partly through imputed, partly through in- 


«© herent righteouſneſs, others only by inherent. Some 
„ that eternal life is due unto our works only by vir- 
© tue of God's free and gracious promiſe ; others 
© through the merit of the work done, Some that 
all the mortal good works of Infidels and Ethnics 
«« are fins ; others, that they are without ſins. Some 


that the bleſſed Virgin was conceived without ori- 


(a) Athen. Oxon, 
vol. f. col, 130. 
2d edit. London 
1 72 Is 


(5) De iluftre 
Anglia Scriptor 
Num. 1555. pag 


* ginal fin ; others the contrary, and that with ſuch 


eagerneſs, that the one condemns the other of hereſy. 
Yet becauſe theſe contentions are between private 


men, and they all (in Spain and Italy, but not in 


France, as hath been ſhewed) accord in the chief 
points of doctrine publicly eſtabliſhed in the Coun- 
** cil of Trent, they boaſt much of their unity.” Be 
concludes his preface with this excellent paſſage, with 
regard to the diſputes eſpecially among Proteſtants. 
In the mean time, if any in theſe private di- 
* ſtractions, concerning matters of Religion, excited 
„ by the malice of Satan and his wretched inftru- 
** ments, ſhall doubt which way to take, let him fol- 
low the grave and divine inſtructions of that excel- 
* lent light of the Church St. Auguſtin, who firſt ex- 
“ horteth us not to buſy our {elves over much in en- 
© quiring after thoſe things, gue nihil certi habent in 
* Scriptara, which have no firm footing in Scripture, 

but in receiving or rejecting them to follow the 
** cuſtom and practice of particular churches, wherein 


«© pute of theſe things, and contend one with anther, 


we live. Otherwiſe, faith he (a), if ave will diſ (a) Epitt. ö. 


* ortetur interminata luctatio, there will hence ariſe an 


«« endleſs firife. And his ſecond admonition is, that 
** for the eſtabliſhing of our conſciences in points of 


<*« faith neceſſary to obtain eternal life, we would fol- 


low our bleſſed Saviour's commandment : Search the 
* Scriptures. Why, ſaith the devout and learned Fa- 
ether, ſpeaking to contentious Chriſtians, do ave 
«© firive? We are brethren. Our Father hath not died 
** intefiate. He 7s dead, and riſen again. There is 
contention ſtill about an inheritance as long as the 
Teſtament is not made known ; but-avhen it is publiſbed 
in judgment, all are filent to hear it. The Fudge at- 
tentively liflneth unto it; the Advocates bold their 
peace. The criers command filence, and the <whale 
* multitude preſent ſtand in ſuſpence, that the words of 
a dead man lying in his grave without ſenſe and lift 
* may be rehearſed. Are the words of a dead man 
« and interred ſo powerful and available, and ſhall 
the teflament of” Chriſt fitting in bea ven be impugned ? 
Open it; let us read; abe are brethren ; why do abe 
% ftrive ? Our Father hath not left us deſtitute of his 
* laſt vill. He that made it liveth fir ever. He 
heareth our voice, and acknewledgeth his own voice. 
Let us read; why contend we? Having found the 
* inheritance, let us lay hold of it; aperi lege, open and 

77 ＋ 


& read. 


© BRIGHAM (NICHOLAS) a learned writer of the ſixteenth Century, was born 
at or near to Caverſham in Oxfordſhire, where his elder brother Thomas Brigham had 


an eftate, who died 6 Edward VI. 
in Yorkſhire. 


He was deſcended from a family of the ſame name 
He was educated, according to Mr. Wood (a), at Hart-Hall in the 


Univerſity of Oxford. While he reſided there, as well as at the Inns of Court, he was 
extremely fond of Poetry, and particularly of the works of Chaucer, for whoſe memory 
he had fo great reſpect, that he removed his bones into the South Croſs Iſle of St. Peter's 
Church 1555, according to Pits (50), or 1556, according to Mr. Wood, and erected a 


noble monument over them, with an epitaph in proſe and verſe. 


In his riper years he 


750. edit. Paris applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Law, in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf to great ad- 


1619. 


fc) Idem, ibid. 


vantage (c). 


He wrote ſeveral works [A]. Bale (4) gives him the character of a perſon 


(d) Script. Ila. 
Major. Brytan- 
nic Cent. 90 Co 


well ſkilled in the Latin tongue, and a prodigious lover of the antiquities of England. 48. p- 7:8: ct 
And Pits (e) tells us, that he was maſter of a very great extent of learning, no ordinary 5 57 
Poet, an eloquent Orator, an able Lawyer, an eminent Hiſtorian, and an induſtrious 


[4] He wrote ſeveral works.) Bale and Pits men- 
tion his /erationes Rerum Memorabilium. Mr. Wood 


informs us, that this work contains the diſcovery of 


ſeveral memoirs of eminent men and things done in 
England ; and that John Bale made great ole of it in 
his catalogue of the Engliſh writers, as appears par- 
ticularly from his Centur. X. No 72. Centur, XI. 


_ Enquirer 


\ 


No 6, 42, 5 2, 95, Cc. and Centur. XII. N 24, 79, 
82, 95, Sc. He wrote likewiſe Rerum guotidiana- 
rum Venationes in twelve books, according to Bale and 
Pits, or, as Mr. Wood repreſents the title, Memoirs by 
evay of Diary. In his younger years he wrote a vo- 
lume of Miſce/laneous Poems, mentioned by Pits and 
Mr. Wodd. F 


(e) Ui ſupra, 
pag 749* 


(a) V 
O xo. 
col. 1 
Lond 


660 
page 


ſt. 86. 


t. Hlſt. 
Brytan- 
t. Yu Co 
8. edit» 


57. 


ſupra, 
—— 


B UC 


Enquirer after the antiquities of his ny . 
? 


% Wood, ali rious perſon, who was admirably well verſ⸗ 
My minſter in December 1559 (J). 


in hiſtories and antiquities, He died at Welſt- 


Mr, Wood ſtyles him an :ngenious and cu- 


” 


© BROOKE or BROKE (Sir ROBERT) Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common- 


Pleas in the reign of Queen Mary, and author of ſeveral books in the Law [A], was 


ſon of Thomas Brooke of Claverly in Shropſhire by Margaret his wife, daughter of 


Hugh Groſvenor of Farmot in that county. 


62) Wood, Ath. 


Oxon, vol: 1. 


He was born at Claverly, and ſtudied in 


the Univerſity of Oxford, which was of great advantage to him, when he ſtudied the 
Law in the Middle Temple, according to Mr. Wood (a), though Mr. Stow in his 


©. 209.24 edit. Annals under the year 1552 ſays he was of Gray's Inn. By his prodigious application 
London 72 and judgment he became the greateſt Lawyer of his time, In the year 1542 he was 
elected Autumn or Summer Reader of the Middle Temple, and in Lent 1550 he was 


_ choſen Double Reader. 


1553, which was the firſt of Queen Mary's reign, he was appointed Lord Chief Juſtice 
of the Common-Pleas, and not of the King's Bench, as ſome have affirmed ; and about 
that time he received the honour of Knighthood from the Queen, in whoſe reign he was 
highly valued for his profound ſkill in the Law, and his integrity in all points relating to 
(5) Num. 854- the profeſſion of it. Mr. Wood mentions a manuſcript in the Aſhmolean Library (5) at 


page 230. 


Oxford, which informs us, that he had likewiſe been Common Serjeant and Recorder of 


the City of London, and Speaker of the Houſe of Commons ; and that he died as he 
was viſting his friends in the country September the gth 1558, and was interred in the 

Chancel of Claverly Church, with a monument erected to him. In his laſt will proved 
October the 12th the ſame year he remembers the Church and Poor of Putney near Lon- 


don. 
places in Suffolk. 


LA] Author of ſeveral books in the Law.) He wrote 

La Graunde Abridgement, which contains, according to 

(1) Athen, Oxen. Mr. Wood (1), an abſtract of the Year-Books to the 
vol. 1. col. 109. reign of Queen Mary; and Mr. Nicholſon in his 
(2) Part 3. edit. Exgliſb Hiftorical Library (2), tells us, that in this 
London 1699. work he followed the example of Nicholas Statham 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer in the time of 


Edward IV, who firſt abridged the larger arguments 


and tedious reports of the Year-books into a ſhort ſy- 
fem under proper heads and Common-places to the 
reign of King Henry VI ; and that our author, Sir 
Robert Brooke, made in his Graunde Abridgement an 
alphabetical abſtract of all the choice matters in our 
law, as contained in ſuch Commentaries, Records, 
Readings, &c. and that this work is a general epi- 


He left his poſterity a good eſtate at Madeley in Shropſhire, and at one or two 


tome of all that could be had upon the ſeveral heads 
there treated upon. It has had ſeveral editions, par- 
ticularly in London in a ſmall folio 1573, 1576, 1586, 
&. amongſt which editions, ſays Mr. Niebollon (3). 
(as it commonly fares with the authors of that profeſſion) 
the eldeſt are ſtill reckoned the be. He collected like- 
wiſe the moſt remarkable caſes adjudged in the Court 
of Common-Pleas from the ſixth year of King Henry 
VIII to the fourth of Queen Mary, which book is 
intitled Aſcuns novel Caſes &c. and frequently print- 
ed, particularly at London 1578, 1604, 1625, &c. in 


8vo (4). He wrote alſo a Reading on the Statute of ( 


Limitations 32 Henry VIII, cap. 2. London 1647 in 
8vo (5). Mr. Wood ſuppoſes, that it had been printed 
likewiſe before that time. | 7 


% He is gene- BUCK (Sir () GEORGE) an Engliſh Hiſtorian of the 17th Century, was de- 


rally call'd Geo 


Buck Eſa: but e ſcended from a good family [A] (a). In his verſes on James York's Union of Honour he calls 


Mr. Wood, 4th. that author his countryman, as being born in Lincolnſhire. 


Oxon, vol. 1. col. 


us, that he was a 


He was one of the Gentlemen 


Jr. 20 ech. Lon. Of King James I's Privy Chamber, and Maſter of his Majeſty's Office of Revels, and 
en 1721, aſſures in 1612 he was living upon St. Peter's Hill in London. 


He wrote the Hiſtory of King 


Knight. Richard III [BI, in which he repreſents that Monarch's life and character in a very advan- 


[4] Wo yes from a good fumily.] He gives us an 
account 0 

book of his Hiſtory, and obſerves, that ſome perſons 
may accuſe him of vanity for ſuch a digreſſion, but that 
he ſhall anſwer them, that he thinks himſelf obliged by 
all the blood and memory, which he claims from his 
anceſtors, to pay them his beſt relations and endeavours, 
acknowledging with the great Conſular Philoſopher, 


Parentes chariſſimos habere debemus, quod ab iis vita, 


patrimonium, libertas, civitas, tradiia eft. ** And [ 
% ſhould think, continues our author, there is none, 
„ who hath an intereſt in the quality of Gentile or 
% Noble, (for all is one) but looks back with ſome 
«« delight to their firſt commemoration, and finds a 


„ ſtrong engagement due to the virtues and worth of 


« their firſt fathers ; for that expreſs charge to honour 


 * father and mother, is not to be underſtood only of 


© our parents ſuperſtites, and living here with us, but 
our forefathers, that is, beyond our great grand- 
«« father ; for we have no proper word for them above 
„that degree but anteceſſors, vulgo anceſtors, whom 
« the Romans called majores, and comprehended all 
« our progenitors departed ſooner or later; for the 


„words pater and mater, as alſo parent and parentes 
extend very largely, and reach up to the higheſt 


„% anceltors.” | 


his family at the latter end of the ſecond 


tageous 


[BI The Hiſtory of King Richard 7 It was print- 
ed at London in fol. 1646, and publiſhed likewiſe in 
the jt volume of the Complete Hiſtory of England. 
Dr. Fuller in his Worthies (1) having obſerved that the 
memory of King Richard has met with a modern pen, 
auh has not only purged but praiſed it to the heighth, 
tells us, that it is a pity that / able an adwocate had 
not a more meriting perſon to his client. The author of 
the preface to the Complete Hiſtory of England above- 
mentioned aſſerts, that Sir George Buck's relation is 


In 1552 he was by writ called to be Serjeant at Law; and in 


(3) Pag. 169, 


(4) Idem, pig. 
183. and Wood, 


151 h pra . 


5) Wood, uhi 
ſupra. See like - 
wiſe Nicholſon, 


Page 133. 


(1) Northamp- 


to 
2 


particular, and very remarkable for the pains, which 


he takes to wipe off the bloody ſtains upon King Ri- 
chard's character, and to vindicate from common im- 


putation one of the blackeſt reigns in all our ſtory ; 


but that there are various opihions concerning his ſuc- 
ceſs in that attempt. However, that his book, 
* though it were all truth, is much too looſely writ 
« for hiſtory 3 it is pedantick and full of harangue, 
and may more prope” y be called 4 Defence of King 
* Richard than any thing elſe; yet as he is the only 
„ advocate of note, that has appeared in ſo odd a 
« cauſe, it is well worth the while to give him a 
«« place here, though among ſo many of his betters. 
** In ſome things it is highly probable he has done 
that King but juſtice ; yet it is ſtrange that be will 
„ neither allow him to have had any — 
2 66 min 


A 


(a) Wood, wb! 
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. 

rageous light, contrary to the reſt of the Hiſtorians. Some perſons are'of opinion, that 

his partiality aroſe from this motive, that one of his anceſtors was in favour with King 

(6) Idem, ibid Richard, and loſt his hand at Leiceſter for adhering to his cauſe (b). Our author wrote 

likewiſe a book intitled, The third Univerſity of England, or a Treatiſe of the Foundation 

ef all the Colleges, ancient Schools of Privilege, and of Houſes of Learning and Liberal 

CO ike Wi. Arts within and without the moſt famous City of London Cc. printed at London 1631 in 


eholſon's Egle fol, by way of Appendix to Edward Howe's Continuation L4 Stow*s Annals, and dedicat- 
h 


ry, pag. 47. edit. 


Hiftorical Libra- ed by Sir George Buck to Sir Edward | Coke, Lord 
in $v0, _ Pleas (c). | | | 


ief Juſtice of the Common 


« mind or body; for he is angry to find him de- de Thoyras in his Hiftory of England (2) obſerves, 
-«« ſcribed by others crook-backed, and of an ill vi- that as our author has ſet no bounds to his vindication 


«« ſage, and ſeems to be for reverſing his character of King Richard, and laboured to make him entirely 


« throughout. It was not fit to let this work paſs innocent, he has not acquired much credit, eſpecially 
«« without ſome animadverſions ; and to ſet all things as he was often obliged, in order to attain his end, 
« as much in the light as poſſible, Mr. Strype, an to advance facts not ſtrictly true. That he has how- 
« induſtrious antiquary, has added large notes and ever found a place in the collection of the Engliſh Hi- 
% remarks from an authentic manuſcript, which he ſtorians; but that no modern author has thought fir to 
% had by him, and from other authors.” Mr. Rapin take him for a guide. | T 


BUCKLE, in Latin Becleus (WILLIAM), a learned man of the Univerſity 
of Cambridge in the ſixteenth Century, and author of a little tract intitled, Arithmetica 


Memorativa [A], was born at Lichfield in Staffordſhire, and educated in King's Col- 


lege in Cambridge, where he took the Academical degrees. He was afterwards induced 
(a) See the pre- by the promiſes of his friends to come to court, where he was honoured with ſo conſider- 


face of J. H. 1o able a ſhare of the favour of King Edward the Sixth, and the friendſhip of many of 


our author's A- 


rithmetica Mem- the Nobility, who ſtyled him a miracle of nature on account of his admirable {kill in 
OR the Mathematics, that his death was extremely regretted (a). 


| [4] Autbor of a litth tract, intitled, Arithmetica ſervice to the learned world, whoſe intereſts he was 


Memorativa.] The whole title is as follows: Arizh- ſtudious to promote, reduced all the rules of that art 


 metica memorativa, five compendiaria Arithmetice Trac- into verſe, in which though the ſubject itſelf would not 
tatio, non ſolum Tyronibus, ſed etiam weteranis & benz permit him to affect much elegance and ornament, yet 


 exercitatis in ed arte viris, memoriæ juvandæ gratia his performance will undoubtedly prove very agrecable 


admodum necefſaria. Authore Gulielmo Buclæo Can- as well as inſtructive to the reader. For all that is 


tabrigienſi. In the title page we have the following promiſed in other books, whoſe prolixity frequently 


verſes : | deters the ſtudent from peruſing them, is in this little 
| 8 | tract comprized in a ſhort and clear view, and in a 
|  Libellus ad Lectorem. EE method ſo advantageous to the memory, that it will 
Duifquis Arithmeticam memori vis mente tener, not only aſſiſt but even confirm it. Quam cum veram 

Me lege; ſum parvus, commoda magna fero. ee Guil. Buclæus (mo Matheſeos cognitione inſtructiſi- 
Innumeras numeret Buclæus munere grates, mus) expertus fuiſſet, primum ut priſtinam induſiria ſua 
Ex numeris numeros qui meminiſſe dedit. _ aboleret, que jam inoleverat, Querelam; deinde, ut 


familiarem ſibi faceret Arithmetice uſum, quem ignorare 


The Editor who ſubſcribes himſelf T. H. obſerves in nullo modo woluit 3 poſtremò, ut Rem Literariam promo- 
his preface, that it is a complaint of long ſtanding, veret, cujus amplificande Dignitati plurimum ſemper in- 
that the underſtanding of Arithmetic, as well as of ſerwviebat, Arithmeticam totam verſibus mandavit. In 
other arts is abſtruſe and difficult, and the retention of quibus licet expolitionem & ornatum, quem materia ipſa 
it, when once underſtood, ſtill more difficult, unleſs repudiavit, non fit affectate ſeguutus, id tamen eft valde 
the mind be refreſhed by frequent and diligent prac- /ane veriſimiliter conſequutus, ut magnd legentium vo- 
tice. Abſruſam eſſe & difficilem Arithmetice, ut cæte - luptate, fruftu vero maximo, typis propagari poſſint. 
rarum Artium, perceptionem, perceptæ, niſi uſus & di- Nam que aliorum libri, prolixitate fud fludioſes ſepiuſ- 
ligentia adhibeantur, difficillimam retentionem, wvetus cult deterrentes, polliceri ſolent, ea & breviter & ſatis 
Juerela eſt. That Mr. Buckley, whom the Editor dilucide complexus eft, ac memoriæ tum præclare conſu- 
ſtyles a man of great ſkill in the Mathematics, find- Juit, ut circumſcripia hac & numeroſd oratione, eam non 
ing this complaint well-grounded, reſolved to remove ſilum adjuväſſe, ſed confirmaſſe etiam viſus eſt. | 
it, and in order to render the practice of Arithmetic + | T | | T 
more familiar to him, and at the ſame time to do a 


BULL. (GEORGE) a learned Engliſh Divine and Biſhop in the beginning of 


the eighteenth Century, was born in the pariſh of St. Cuthbert at Wells in Somerſetſhire 
March the 25th 1634, and was a Gentleman by extraction, being deſcended from an 
ancient family among the Gentry in that county. His father, Mr. George Bull, died 
when his ſon was but four years of age, and left him an eftate of two hundred pounds 
per ann, When he was fit to receive the firſt rudiments of learning, he was placed in a 
grammar ſchool at Wells, from whence he was removed to the free-ſchool at Tiverton 
in Devonſhire, where he made ſo great a progreſs in claſſical learning, that he was fit for 
(s) Life of Dr. the Univerſity before he attained the fourteenth year of his age (a). From thence he 


yr, 8 3 went to Exeter College in Oxford, where he was entered a Commoner July the roth 


vid's, by Rebrre 1648 (b), and ſoon gained the reputation of an able Diſputant, and as ſuch was taken ) Wood, 4%: 


Oxon. vol. 8. col- 


6211. edit 


| Nelſon 245 baus. notice of by his ſuperiors, eſpecially Dr. Conant, Rector of the College and Biſhop Pri- 


London 1714 in deaux. Mr. Bull having refuſed to take the oath appointed by the Commonwealth of 


$70, England, left the Univerſity in leſs than two years, and retired with his tutor Mr. Ack- 
land to North-Cadbury in Somerſetſhire, where he purſued his ſtudies till he was about 
nineteen years of age, and was then put under the care of Mr, William * 
| 2 | Rector 


(e) Nelf 
1 — 7 


(4) ldet 


r. 


(1) L 
b 


XIII. as 
432, 


Atb. 
2. col. 
lit. 
21, 
, ubi 


13. 


(e) Nelfon, page 
1 277 


7 ldem, p. 4% 


(e) Po 445% 


0 Life of Bi- 
fp Bull, p. aa. 


(e) dem, paz · 
23) 2+ 


(3) Idem, Page 
29, 30, 31. 
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Rector of Ubley in the ſame county [A]. Two years after, having left Mr. Thomas; 
he was ordained Deacon and Prieſt in one day by Dr. Skinner Biſhop of Oxford, who 
had been ejected from his Biſhopric. He was then but twenty one years of age (c). 
A. ſmall living of thirty pounds a year, called St. George's near Briſtol preſenting itſelf, 
he accepted it, and did great ſervice in it [BJ. While he lived at St. George's, he 
conſtantly took a journey once a year to the Univerſity of Oxford, where he remained 
about two months to enjoy the benefit of the public Libraries (4). May the 20th 1658 
he married Mrs. Bridget Gregory, daughter of Mr. Alexander Gregory, the incumbent 
of Cirenceſter in Glouceſterſhire, and about the ſame year, he was preſented to the Rec- 
tory of Suddington St. Mary near Cirenceſter, and in 1662 to the Vicarage of Sudding- 
ton St. Peter, which lay contiguous to the Rectory (e). In thefe two pariſhes, which 
together were not worth an hundred pounds a year to him, he diſcharged the duties of 
his Miniftry with all imaginable zeal and application [CJ, and purſued his ſtudies with 


[4] Was then put under the care of Mr. William 


Thomas, Rector of Ubley in the ſame county.) That Di- 


vine, as Mr. Nelſon informs us (1), was then in great 
reputation for his piety, and eſteemed cne of the chief 
Miniſters of his time in the neighbourhood where he 
lived, but was always reckoned a Puritan, and cloſed 
with the Preſbyterian meaſures in 1642. Mr. Bull 
boarded in his houſe with ſome of his own ſiſters for 
the ſpace of two years, where he had the advantage 
indeed of living in a very regular family, but received 
little or no real improvement or aſſiſtance from him in 
his ſtudy of Divinity, and would often lament his 

eat misfortune in that choice. However he con- 
tracted a friendſhip with his ſon, Mr. Samuel Thomas, 
which proved very beneficial to him. Hitherto Mr. 
Bull had ſpent all his time in reading little ſyſtems of 
Divinity, ſuch as 'Wollebius's ; but he grew out of 
conceit with that ſort of Theology, and applied him- 
ſelf to the reading of other authors, ſuch as Hooker, 


Hammond, Taylor, Grotius, Epiſcopius, &c. His 


friend took care to ſupply him with the works of thoſe 
writers, though he could not do it without diſpleaſing 
his father. For the old man, who had a watchful eye 
over Mr. Bull, and was well acquainted with his ſon's 
principles, never found any of thoſe books in Mr. 
Bull's ſtudy, without expreſſing his anger for it; and 
he would often ſay, My on <vill corrupt Mr. Bull (2). 
[B] He accepted it, and did great ſervice in it.] 
He accepted it the more willingly, becauſe the 'income 


of it was ſo inconſiderable, that he imagined the men 


of thoſe times would not think it worth their pains to 
diſpoſſeſs him of it. This pariſh abounded with 
Quakers and other ſectaries, who held very extrava- 

nt opinions. But Mr. Bull, by his conſtant preach- 
ing twice every Sunday, by his ſound doctrine and ex- 
emplary life, by his great charity, (for he beſtowed a- 


|  bove the whole income of his living upon the poor) 


and by his prudent behaviour, gained the love of his 
pariſhioners. Beſides which he preſerved many, and 
reclaimed others from the errors which prevailed among 


them. A little accident contributed very- much to his 


reputation among his pariſhioners, moſt of whom were 
ſea-faring perſons. One Sunday when he had begun 
his ſermon, as he was turning over his Bible to explain 
ſome texts of Scripture, which he had quoted, his 


notes contained in ſeveral ſmall pieces of paper, flew 


out into the middle of the church. Many laughed at 
it, concluding, that the young preacher would not be 
able to proceed with the ſermon ; but ſome, that were 
more ſober, gathered up the ſcattered papers, and car- 
ried them to him in the pulpit. Mr. Bull took thoſe 
notes, put them into his book, and ſhut it, and then 
with great preſence of mind went on with his diſcourſe 
without the help of his notes; whereupon the ſcoffers 
rew ſerious, and conceived a great eſteem for their 
Miniſter (3). The times not ſuffering the conſtant 
and regular uſe of the Liturgy, to ſupply that misfor- 
tune he formed all the devotions, which he offered up 
in public, while he continued Miniſter of that place, 
out of the book of the Common Prayer. And his 
manner of performing the public ſervice was with ſo 


much ſeriouſneſs and devotion, and with ſo powerful 


an emphaſis in every part, that they, who were moſt 
prejudiced againſt the Liturgy, did not ſeruple to com- 
mend Mr. Bull, as a perſon, who prayed by the Spirit, 
though at the ſame time they railed at the Common 
Prayer, as a beggarly element, and as a Carnal per- 


Vor. X. 


great 


formance. A remarkable inſtance of this happened 
while he was Miniſter of St. George's. He was ſent 
for to baptize the child of a Diſſenter in his pariſh ; 
upon which occaſion he made uſe of the office of bap- 
tiſm, as preſcribed by the Church of England, which 
he got entirely by heart; and went through it with ſo 
much readineſs, devotion, and gravity, that the whole 
auditory was extremely affected with the performance; 
and notwithſtanding that he uſed the ſign of the croſs, 
yet they were ſo ignorant of the offices of the Church, 
that they did not thereby diſcover that it was the 
Common Prayer. But after he had concluded, the 
father of the child returned him many thanks, inti- 
mating at the ſame time, with how much greater edi- 
fication they prayed, who entirely depended upon the 
Spirit of God for his aſſiſtance in their tempore effu- 
ſions, than thoſe did, who confined themſelves to pre- 
meditated forms; and that if he had not made the 
ſign of the croſs, that badge of Popery, as he called 
it, no body could have formed the leaſt objection a- 
gainſt his excellent prayers. Upon this Mr. Bull 
ſhewed him the office of Baptiſm in the Liturgy, 
wherein was contained every prayer, which he had of- 
fered up to God on that occaſion. This, with farther 
arguments, which he then urged, ſo effectually wrought 
upon the man and his whole family, that they always 
after that time frequented the pariſh-church, and never 
more abſented themſelves from Mr. Bull's communi- 
on (4). The lodgings, which he had taken in his (4) Idem, p. 39, 
pariſh, were contiguous to a powder-mill. After he had 40, 41. | 
been there for ſeveral months, Mr. Morgan a Gentle- 
man of the pariſh and his Lady gave him a viſit, and 
having repreſented to him the danger which he was ex- 
poſed to by continuing in thoſe lodgings, they invited 
him to their own houie. Mr. Bull was at laſt prevail- 
ed upon to accept their offer; and ſome few days after 
the mill and his apartment were blown up on ſuch a 
day and hour as he had always been in his ſtudy, from 
the time he firſt came to that place (5) 2270 (5) Idem, p. 41, 
[C] He diſcharged the duties of his Miniſtry auith all *** 
imaginable zeal and application.] He preached twice 
every Sunday. The great end and defign of his ſer- 
mon was to acquaint his people with the knowledge 
of the holy Scriptures ; and therefore all ſubjects, 
which he handled, were always ſtrengthened by paſ- 
ſages from them, and thoſe paſſages, explained and 
made eaſy to the meaneſt underſtanding, and ſuch uſe- 
fal obſervations drawn from them, as gave freſh light 
to his ſubject, as well as to thoſe texts, which he had 
quoted in order to illuſtrate it. And indeed he was 
every way qualified for this employment ; for as he had 
a clear head, and a ſtrong judgment, ſo he did with 
great accuracy underitand thoſe languages, wherein 


the Bible was originally written (6). It was but ſel- (6) Idem, p. os . 


dom, and that upon ſome extraordinary occaſions, that 

he compoſed his ſermon entire, and committed it to 

writing; for his cuſtom was only to draw out the 

ſcheme of his ſermon ; and by practice he brbught 

himſelf to a great readineſs and fluency in expreſſing 

himſelf upon all ſubjects (7). He delivered his {er- (7) idem, p. 5gs 
mons with a becoming fervour, and' enlivened them 

with proper and decent geſtures (8). He took a par- (8) Idem, p. 60. 
ticular care in catechifing the youth (9). He was ex- Tg 
tremely charitable to the poor (10), and Kis only di- 9) 9» bid. 
* _ r His chief de- 10) Idem, p. t. 
light, /ays Mr. Nel ſen (11), was in his book, and | 

« his ſtudy was the ſcene of his moſt exquiſite pleaſure ; (1) Isen p. 86. 
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(f) 1dem, pag. 
279. | 


(g ) Ui ſupra. 


(12) Pag. 87. 


B UL 


Yreat vigour, and wrote ſeveral letters and tracts, which are now loſt [D]. The firſt 


ok, which he publiſhed, was his Harmonia Apoſtolica printed at London in the year 

1669, in 4to, which made a prodigious noiſe, and occaſioned ſeveral books to be writ- 

ten againſt him [Z]. In 1675 he publiſhed . his Examen cenſure five Reſponſio ad quaſ- 

dam Animadverſiones, antebac ineditas in Librum cui titulus Harmonia TOE and 
/ 


his Apologia pro Harmonia ejuſque Authore contra Declamationem Thome Tul 


i S. T. P. in 


libro nuper typis evulgato, quem Juſtificatio Paulina Fc. inſcripſit. October the gth 1678 
he was inſtalled Prebendary of Glouceſter (), by the endeavours of Dr. John Tillotſon, 
as Mr. Wood informs us (g). In 1685 his Defenſio Fidei Nicenæ was publiſhed at Ox- 
ford in 4to, being printed at the charge of Biſhop Fell [F]. He wrote this work, 
whilſt he was ReCtor of Suddington, where he had been above twenty five years, and 


for the ſpace of twenty years had no other preferment. The expence of purchaſing books, 


« and he would freely own with great aſſurance, that 
© he taſted the moſt refined ſatisfaction in the purſuit 
« of knowledge, that the preſent ſtate of human na- 


e ture was capable of; and that when his thoughts 
4 were lively and lucky in his compoſitions, he found 


* no reaſon to envy the enjoyment of the moſt vo- 
« Juptuous Epicure.” He ſpent the greateſt part of the 
night in ſtudy for many years together, and contented 
himſelf with little ſleep, riſing early, and going to 
bed late. | | 

[D] Wrote ſeveral letters, which are now loſt.] 


Among the reſt he wrote a ſmall treatiſe in anſwer to 
this queſtion, What was the poſture of communicating in 


the bleſſed Sacrament, before the doctrine of Tranſubſtan- 
tiation wwas received in the Church. In his Reply, as 
Mr. Nelſon obſerves (12), he proved from antiquity, 
that the practice in the moſt ancient times was for the 
communicants to draw near to the Bema or Chancel, 
and there to receive the ſacred elements from the hands 
of the Prieſt in a bowing or adoring poſture. This 
Piece was written at the requeſt of his Dioceſan, Bi- 
ſhop Frampton. When Dr. John Pearſon, afterwards 
Biſhop of Cheſter, was about his vindication of St. 
Ignatius's Epiſtles, and ſome time before he publiſhed 
his treatiſe upon that ſubject, Mr. Bull, though very 
young, wrote a long letter to him in Latin, contain- 
ing many obſervations to prove that thoſe Epiſtles 


were genuine. Dr. Pearſon returned him a large an- 


ſwer in the ſame language, and gave him many thanks 


for the pains, which he had taken, and acknowledged 


(43) lem, pag- 
101, 102. 


the great uſefulneſs of his obſervations, and the ſtrength 
of his arguments. He wrote likewiſe a long letter 


to Mr. Joſeph Glanville, formerly Miniſter of Bath, 


concerning the eternity of future puniſhments ; and 


another upon the ſubje& of Popery to a perſon of great 


ua ity. 
. LEE J His Harmonia Apoſtolica, pub/iſbed at London in 
the year 1669, in 410, made a prodigious noiſe, and occaſſon- 
ed ſeveral books to be written againſi him.) The title of 
it is as follows: Harmonia Apoſtolica, ſeu bine Diſſer- 
tationes, quarum in priore Doctrina D. F acobi de Fuſti- 
ficatione ex Operibus explanatur ac defenditur, in poſte- 
riore conſenſus D. Pauli cum Facobo liguido demonſtra- 
tur. i. e. The Apoſtolical Harmony, or two Diſ- 
4 ſertations, in the former of which the doQrine of 
St. James concerning Juſtification by Works is ex- 
&« plained and defended ; in the latter the agreement 
« of St. Paul with St. James is clearly ſhewn.” In 


1670 there were ſome animadverſions made by Mr. 


Charles Gataker upon this treatiſe, which he, conceal- 
ing his name, communicated in manuſcript to ſeveral 
of the Biſhops, at the ſame time ſtirring them up by 
letter to make uſe of their authority againſt Mr. Bull's 
doctrines, as pernicious, and heretical, and contrary 
to the decrees of the Church of England, and of all 
other reformed Churches. It met with oppoſition 
likewiſe from Dr. Morley Biſhop of Wincheſter, who 
in his paſtoral charge to his Clergy at his viſitation, 
warned them againſt intruding too raſhly into things 
above them, and prohibited them the reading of this 


book, and preaching according to it. Some heads of 


houſes in the two Univerſities were alſo of the Biſhop's 
mind, and there were ſome tutors too, who thought it 
incumbent upon them to guard their pupils from the 
danger of what appeared to them an innovation in 


(14) See the arti- the Church (13). Dr. Thomas Barlow, afterwards 
dle of BARLOW Biſhop of Lincoln, read Lectures againſt it in the Di- 


(Thomas) vol. 2+ yinity School at Oxford (14). 
2 Nou-Conformiſt Miniſter, publiſhed an Anſwer to it 


r. Joſeph Truman, 


the 


in 1671 in 8vo intitled, An Endeavour to reaify fome 


prevailing opinions contrary to the doftrine of the Church 
of England Fc. Dr. Thomas Tully, Principal of 
Edmund-Hall, publiſhed at Oxford in 1674 in 4to, 


his Fuftificatio Paulina fine Operibus ex mente Eccliſiæ 


Anglicanæ omniumgue reliquarum, que Reformate audi- 
unt, aſſerta & illuſtrata contra nuperos Nowatores, 


And 


Mr. John Tombes, Bachelor of Divinity, publiſhed 


his Ani madverſiones in librum Georgii Bulli, cui titulum 
fecit, Harmonia Apoſtolica, London 1676 in 8vo. 
Samuel Mareſius likewiſe, a foreign writer, in his 
Syſtema Theologiz printed at Groningen in 4to, ſpeaks 
with great ſeverity of Mr. Bull's book, and tells us 
(15), that the author of it, though he profeſſes himſelf 


a Prieſt of the Church of England, yet is more ad- u, Wood, 4th, 
dicted to the Papiſts, Remonſtrants, and Socinians, Oxon, vol. 2. col. 


than to the orthodox party. 

[F] In 1685 his Defenſio Fidei Nicenæ was pub- 
liſhed at Oxford in 410 being printed at the charge of 
Biſhop Fell.) The title of this work is as follows: 
Defenſio' fidei Nicene ex ſcriptis guæ extant, Catholico- 
rum Doftorum, qui intra tria prima Eccleſie Chriftiane 
ſecula floruerant &e. It is particularly levelled againſt 
Chriſtopher Sandius's Nucleus Hiflorie Ecclefiaſtice. 
After our author had finiſhed it, he offered the copy to 
a Bookſeller, and he refuſing it, to another, and after 


(15) Pag. 594. 


him to a third, and none being found willing to un- 


dertake the impreſſion, or venture the charge of it, he 
brought it home, and laid the thoughts of printing it 
wholly aſide. For being in low circumſtances, and 
having a large family of children to ſupport, it was 


not poſſible for him to furniſh out the expence himſelf. 


for printing, as he was inclinable enough to have 
done, if he had been able. 


into the hands of Dr. Jane, then Regius Profeſſor of 
Divinity in Oxford, the Profeſſor not only declared his 
approbation of them, but likewiſe effectually recom- 
mend this work to the favour and patronage of Biſhop 
Fell, who procured it to be printed at the Theatre of 
Oxford at his own expence (16). Mr. Nelſon in- 


But a friend of his having 
ſome years after adviſed him to put his neglected copy 


(16) Nelſon, page · 


forms us (17), that as ſoon as it was publiſhed, it was 283, 254 


received with univerſal applauſe ; and that the fame 
of it ſoon ſpread itſelf into foreign parts, where it was 


(17) Pag 341+ 


highly valued by the beſt judges of antiquity, though 


of different perſuaſions. The Unitarian author of a 
pamphlet, printed 1696 in 4to and intitled, The Fudg- 
ment of a diſintereſted perſon concerning the Controverſy 
about the blefſed Trinity, depending between Dr. South 
and Dr. Sherlock, gives the following character of the 
book and author: After Dr. Cudworth came Dr. Bull, 
author of the Defence of the Nicene Faith, a book chat 
has rendered the writer of it very famous, not in Eng- 
land only or chiefly, but beyond the water. It is compoſed 
in a ſtyle moſt truly Latin, with much wivacity of ex- 
preſſion, with great vigour and ſubtiliy of thought ; in 
ſhort, it is worthy of the noble argument, of which he 
treats. This author having fludied the Fathers with an 
application, diligence and obſervatiom almoſt pecuhar to 


him, perceived that the ſchools have departed from that 


notion of the Trinity, believed and profeſſed by ſome of 
the principal Fathers, But the Anſwerer of this Soci- 
nian pamphlet, who is ſuppoſed to be Dr. Sheriock 
himſelf, in a Diſcourſe intitled, The Diſtinction between 
real and nominal Trinitarians examined &c. hath made 


this reflection hereupon ; that this was done out of 


pure artifice only, and not out of any good will for 

our author, or diſintereſtedneſs between the two con- 

tending parties; but that / all that this Socinian 5 
1 tende 


(18 


(1 


94. 
Atb. 
' col, 


ly pigs | 


41. 
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the charge of a numerous family and the hoſpitable manner, in which he lived , with 
the loſſes, which he ſuſtained, and his little ſkill in the management of his eſtate, obliged 
him at laſt to ſell his patrimony, and in ſhort he found himſelf in bad circumſtances, 


te tended by bringing Dr. Bull into the fray, was to 
© follow the blow the Animadverter [Dr. South] and 
dec the Oxford decree had given to a Trinity of di/ftind, 
« proper, ſubfiſting, living, intelligent Perſons, (which 
© 1s all that Dr. Bull, or the Dean, aſſert) by their 
te charge of Tritheiſm, which he hoped would be a 


4c ſufficient anſwer to that otherwiſe unanſwerable 


« book, and together with Dr. Bull would confute all 
<« the Fathers at once, on whoſe authority he ſo much 
relies, and to whom he perpetually appeals ; for no 
* Chriſtian muſt hearken to thoſe men, whatever their 
“ antiquity be, did they really (as they are unjuſtly 


charged) preach three Gods; and thus he thinks he 


18) Pig · 76. 


« has got rid of all antiquity, and of the Titheiſtic 


4 Trinity with it.” This work of Dr. Bull was ani- 


madverted upon by an Unitarian Writer in a pamphlet, 
printed at * 1695 in 4to, under the following 
title: The Judgment of the Fathers concerning the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, oppoſed to Dr. G. Bull's Defence 
of the Nicene Faith. Part J. The Doctrine of the Ca- 
tholic Church, during the ff hundred and fifty years of 
Chriſtianity, and the Explication of the Unity of God (in 
a Trinity of Divine Perſons by ſome of the following Fa- 
thers conſidered. In the Concluſion (18) he tells us, 
that in the ſecond part of his Tra& he ſhould report 


the doctrine of the Fathers, who flouriſhed from about 


the year 150 to the Nicene Council, or year 325, 
concerning the Trinity and the Perſon of our bleſſed 
Saviour in their own words; and that in the laſt part 
he ſhould diſcover Dr. Bull's frauds and miſtakes, de- 


tec his ſophiſtries and eluſions, and confront bis miſrepre- 
' ſentation of the Fathers with the confiſſions and judgment 
of the critics, who have either publiſhed or commented on 


the writings of the Fathers. Here now it remains, 
4c continues he, that I inform the reader, who hath 
« not ſeen Dr. Bull's book, why I have anſwered ſo 


& jndifferently, and without any particular deference 


(19) Ibid, p. 77. 


« to the merit of his learning and abilities; for it 
c cannot be denied, that this Gentleman is a dextrous 
* Sophiſter, or that he has read the principal Fathers 


« with a more than ordinary application, diligence, 
t and obſervation.” He then complains of the ſevere 


terms, in which Dr. Bull treats the Trinitarians, and 


particularly Chriſtopher Sandius, and Dr. Zwicker, 
author of the 1renicon Jrenicorum, in this work, and in 
his Fudicium Eccleſiæ Catholice, and never calls the 
Arians by any other name but Ariomanitæ, the mad 
Arians, and ſtyles Socinianiſm the Atheiftical Hereſy. 
„In ſhort, /ays be (19), Dr. Bull hath expreſſed ſuch 
„% malevolence, and hath ſo notoriouſly and infa- 
„ mouſly violated the cartel of honour and civility, 
« that was thought to be agreed and eſtabliſhed be- 
„ tween perſons of excellent learning or great abili- 
„e ties, when they happen to be engaged in contrary 
« ſides, that no reſpect or tenderneſs can be ſhewn to 
« him by an Unitarian. His barbarities and inhu- 


„ manities towards a perſon fo little deſerving ſuch 


«© uſage, and ſo much above Mr. Bull in all regards, as 
“ Sandius was, and his arrogance towards, and hair- 


4 brained contempt of all Unitarians, whether ancient 


« or modern; I ſay his temerity and extravagance in 
<« this kind is ſo exceflive, or rather is ſo outrageous, 
«« that he hath left to himſelf no manner of right or 
claim to the very leaſt degree of humanity or good 
% manners towards him.” Father Simon in the ſecond 
volume of his Nouvelle Bibliothegue Choifie, publiſhed 


* 
— 


at Amſterdam 1714 in two volumes in 12mo, gives 
his judgment in the fourteenth chapter of this work of 


Dr. Bull, and ſeems to believe, that the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers are favourable to Arianiſm, and that the Doc- 
tor has not fully proved the contrary ; © who, as Fa- 
« ther Simon obſerves, goes farther ſtill, and not con- 
« tented to alledge the conſtant and unanimous tradi- 
« tion of the Fathers of the three firit Centuries con- 
« cerning the apparitions mentioned in the old Teſta- 
« ment, adds (the better to confirm his opinion about 
„ theſe apparitions) that this tradition is a truly Apo- 
« ſtolical doctrine; and that the Apoſtles derived it 
« from the ancient Cabbala of the Jews: Sed ex anti- 
« qua Fudgorum Cabbala five traditione haufiſſe. 


when 


« Whereupon he quotes the authority of ſome Cabba- 
* liſtical Jews after the learned Maſius in his Com- 
* mentary upon Fo/oua, whereby he gives the new 
* Anti-trinitarians occaſion to object againſt him, that 
„ the Jews, even by the teſtimony of the moſt ancient 
« Fathers never knew the myſtery of the Trinity, 
© but only a Cabbaliſtical and Platonic Trinity, which 
*« was afterwards embraced by the Arians. This ar- 
“ gument taken from the Jewiſh Cabbala to prove the 


KA a 
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* myſtery of the Trinity ſhould be found no where 


„% but in the writings of the famous William Poſtel.” 
Every one knows, that Poſte! was a great viſionary. 


Father Simon concludes with remarking, that it is not 


his deſign to run over the whole book of Dr. Bull, 
** which notwithſtanding, /ays he, what I have juſt 

now obſerved, is a good book, and may be of uſe 
% to Divines. Perhaps it had been better for the au- 
thor to prove the myſtery of the Trinity againſt the 
Socinians by clear and formal paſſages of the New 
Teſtament, than to oppoſe againſt them a tradition, 
which does not appear altogether conſtant 


c«c 


„F 


« If the learned Biſhop Bull had been well ſkilled in 
the Critique of the Greek copies of the New Te- 


ſtament, and of the ancient Latin copies, he would 
not have affirmed ſo poſitively, that Tertullian and 
Cyprian have quoted the ſeventh verſe of the fifth 
chapter of the firſt Epiſtle of St. John, and he would 

not have alledged that paſſage againſt thoſe, who 
believe that it is not genuine.” Mr. Whiſton in his 
Hiſtorical Preface to his Primitive Chriſtianity reſtored 


tells us {F), that when he engaged in his examination (t) Pag. 4.edit. 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity, that he might be /e. £92902 1771 in 
Os / 


cure of not omitting any teſtimonies for modern Orthodoxy, 
he ſo far diſpenſed with his propoſed method, as to 
run over Biſhop Bull's celebrated work of that nature, 
and to examine his teſtimonies by the originals the m- 
ſelves, for more complete ſatisfaction; and that he af- 


terwards wrote out above a thouſand texts and teſtimo- 


nies at large, and ina ſecond copy added ſeveral notes 
for farther illuſtration, and very much alſo for the ob- 


wviating theſe falſe reaſonings or colours, which Biſhop Bull 
had advanced. And in his letter to the Archbiſhops 


of Canterbury and York dated from Cambridge Ja- 


* 


nuary or February 1708-9 (*), he tells them, that he (0 Ibid. page 59, 
had occafion to take notice of ſevera/ great miſtakes in 68. 


the right reverend and very learned Biſhop Bull con- 


cerning the Trinity and Incarnation ; ** which I could 


not, ſays he, avoid without betraying the truths of 
God Almighty, ſince I think he has too often per- 
s werted them, and the teſtimonies in antiquity be- 
<« his Lordſhip's plain failure in ſo celebrated a work 
«© may be a warning to all the Learned hereafter, how 
«© they write in the uſual way of modern controverſy, 
* which has too long by much been the bane of the 
“ Church of Chriſt; and to all the Lylearned. how 
they truſt to ſuch writings in the determination of 
« their faith and practice; whereas a full and impartial 
collection of all the original texts and teſtimonies re- 

lating to any ſubject, ſuch as I have attempted in 
«© theſe papers for the Trinity and Incarnation, is cer- 
tainly the only fair and unexceptionable method in 
© order to a ſolid ſatisfaction.“ The ſame writer 
likewiſe in his Account of the Convecation's Proceedings 
with relation to himſelf, having quoted a paſſage out of 
Mr. Thomas Emlyn's Humble Enquiry into the Scripture 


Account of Feſus Chriſt, for which the author ſuffered. 


* 


a ſevere proſecution in Ireland, tells us (5), that the 
doctrine contained in that paſſage is “ far enough from 
« Socinianiſm, and is indeed little different from that, 


longing to them. Nor can I forbear to wiſh that 


(t) Pag. 32, edit, 
London 1711 in 
vo. 


*« which Biſhop Bull, and with him our preſent Con- 


< vocation itſelf begin freely to aſſert.” The paſſage 
of Mr. Emlyn is as follows (|). © I fee no reaſon 
there will be to oppoſe thoſe Unitarians, who think 
© Jeſus Chriſt to be a ſufficient Saviour and a Prince, 
„though he be. not the only ſapreme God. Nor can 
any with reaſon attempt to prove him to be ſuch 
from his works and office as King'of his Church, 
** ſince it is implied, that as ſuch he mutt do homage 
“to God the Father in delivering up his kingdom to 

him. 


(4) Humble En- 
guiry Ce. page 4+ 
and 9. | 
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(5) Nelſon, pag. 
347» 348. 


(i) Idem, pag. 
354358. 


9 Idem n Page 
363=366. 


when in the year 1685 he was unexpectedly preſented to the Rectory of Avening in 
Glouceſterſhire, worth two hundred pounds per ann. (b). Here he diſcharged the duties 
of a careful and vigilant Miniſter. In 1686 he was made Archdeacon of Llandaff by 
Archbiſhop Sancroft ; and in July the ſame year had the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
conferred upon him, for his Defenſio Fidei Nicene (i). He preached with great courage 
and ſucceſs againſt Popery in the reign of King James II. Some time after the Revo- 
lution he was put into the Commiſſion of the Peace, in which he continued, with ſome little 
interruption, till he was made a Biſhop (#). In 1694 he publiſhed at Oxford his Judi- 
cium Ecclefie Catholice trium priorum ſeculorum de neceſſitate credendi, quod Dominus 
noſter Feſus Chriſtus fit verus Deus, aſſertum contra M. Simonem Epiſcopum alioſque [G]. 


i. e. The Judgment of the Catholic Church of the three firſt Centuries concerning the 


«« neceſſity of believing, that our Lord Jeſus Chriſt is the true God, aſſerted againſt 
« Simon Epiſcopius and others.” Some time after the publication of this book, Mr. 
Nelſon ſent it to Monſieur Boſſuet Biſhop of Meaux, who with the reſt of the Biſhops 


of France complimented the author upon it [A]. The laſt treatiſe, which he wrote, 
was his Primitiva & Apoſtolica Traditio Dog matis in Eccleſid Catholicd recepti de Feſu 


Chriſti Servatoris noſtri Divinitate, aſſerta atque evidenter demonſtrata contra Danielem 


Zuickerum Boruſſum ejuſque nuperos in Anglia Sectatores. i. e. The Primitive and 


« Apoſtolical Tradition of the Doctrine received in the Catholic Church, concerning 


d the Divinity of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, aſſerted and evidently demonſtrated againſt 


(7) Idem, pag. 
410. 


() Idem, pag» 
451 
(n) Idem, pag. 


458-473. 
(o) Idem, p. 477. 


« Daniel Zwicker a Pruſſian, and his late followers in England.” This was publiſhed, 


when the reſt of our author's works were collected into one volume by Dr, John Erneſt - 


Grabe, and printed at London 1703 in fol. April the 29th 1705 he was conſecrated 
in Lambeth Chapel to the Biſhopric of St. Davids (/), He reſided conſtantly in his 
Dioceſe (m), but having impaired his ſtrength by his great application to ſtudy, he con- 


tinued in an uncertain ſtate of health till September the 27th 1709, when he was ſeized 


with a ſpitting of blood. He died February the 17th 1709-10, with ſtrong ſentiments 
of piety and devotion, and was interred at Brecknock (n). He left behind him a fon and 


a daughter (o). We ſhall give his character in the note [7]. Several of his Sermons and 


* him. And this very expreſſion (to God the Father) 


«© makes it plain, that there is no God the Son in the 
« ſame ſenſe, or in the ſame ſupreme eſſence with the 
« Father. So then Jeſus Chriſt in his higheſt capacity 
« js inferior to the Father. How can he be the ſame 
„ God, to which he is ſubject, or of the ſame rank 
« anddignity ? . . So that I may ſafely ſay thus much, 
that the bleſſed Jeſus had declared himſelf not to be 
* the ſupreme God or equal to the Father, as plainly 
as words could ſpeak, or in brief expreſs.” | 

[G] I 1694 he publiſhed at Oxford his Judicium 


Eccleſiæ Catholicæ &c.] The occaſion of writing this 


treatiſe was, that in reading the 34th chapter of the 


4th book of Epiſcopius's Inſlitutions, where he treats 


concerning the neceſſity of believing the manner of 


Divine Filiation of Jeſus Chriſt, and puts this queſtion, 


« Whether the fifth (and higheſt) manner of Chriſt's 
<« being the Son of God, be neceſſary to be known 
& and believed, and whether they who deny the ſame, 
« are to be excommunicated and anathematized ?” 
Dr. Bull made ſome remarks upon it for his own private 


uſe, and drew up an anſwer to the arguments of that 


learned writer, whereby he was perſuaded, that the 
primitive Catholics did not refule communion with 
thoſe, who received not the article of the divine gene- 


ration or filiation of Jeſus Chriſt, if they acknowledged 


him to be the Son of God by his miraculous con- 
ception of the Holy Ghoſt, by virtue of his medi- 
atorial office, by his reſurrection from the dead, and 
by his exaltation to fit at the right hand of God the 
Father. | 

[H) Mr. Nelſon ſent it to Monſieur Boſſuet, Biſhop of 
Meaux, who with the reſt of the Biſhops of France com- 
plimented the author, upon it.] The Biſhop of Meaux 
wrote a letter to Mr. Nelſon dated from St. Germain en 
Laye July the 24th 1700, wherein he tells him, that 
Dr. Bull's work 7s admirable, and that the matter, 


 wwhich be treats, could not be explained with greater 


learning and greater judgment. ** This, continues he, 
is What I defire you would be pleaſed to acquaint 
him with, and at the ſame time with the unfeigned 
« congratulations of all the Clergy of France aſſem- 
« bled in this place for the ſervice he does the Catho- 
lie Church in ſo well defending her determination of 
« the neceſſity of believing the Divinity of the Son of 


« God. Give me leave to acquaint him, that there is 


* one thing I wonder at, which is, that ſo great a 


* man, Who ſpeaks ſo advantageouſly of the Church 


_ Diſcourſes 


« of Salvation, which is obtained only in unity with 
„ her, and of the infallible aſſiſtance of the Holy 
« Ghoſt in the Council of Nice, which infers the 
« ſame aſſiſtance for all others aſſembled in the ſame 
« Church, can continue a moment without acknow- 


„ ledging her, &c. Or rather let him vouchſafe: to 


„tell me, who am a zealous defender of the doctrine, 


« which he teaches, what is it he meant by the term 


 « Catholic Church ? Is it the Church of Rome, and 
„ thoſe that adhere to her ? Is it the Church of Eng- 


„ land? Is it a confuſed heap of ſocieties ſeparated 
e the one from the other? And how can they be that 
„ kingdom of Chriſt not divided againſt itſelf, and 


Which never ſhall periſh ? It would be a great ſa- 


« tisfation to me to receive ſome anſwer upon this 
ſubject, that might explain the opinion of ſo weighty 


and ſolid an author.” Dr. Bull anſwered the queries 


propoſed in this letter ; but juſt as his anſwer came to 
Mr. Nelſon, the latter received news of the Biſhop of 
Meaux's death, which prevented the progreſs of the 


controverſy, However Dr. Bull's anſwer was publiſh: ' 
ed, and a ſecond edition printed at London 1707 in 
24 under the following title; The Corruptions of the 
Church of Rome in relation to Eccleſiaſtical Government, 


the Rule of Faith, and Form of Divine Worſhip. In 
anſwer to the Biſhop of Meaux's Queries. | 
(1] We ſhall give his character in the Note.] Mr. 


Wood in his Aibenæ Oxonienſes (20) obſerved, that (20) Vol 2 col. 


« his ſtay in the Univerſity was ſo ſhort, that one 954 


«© would think that it had been inſufficient to have 
laid a competent foundation, on which to have raiſed 
«© ſo noble a ſuperſtructure of ſolid learning, which he 
«*« hath ſince abundantly done. But the excellency of 
«« his riper and more pregnant parts, ſeconded by ſe- 
«« vere induſtry and unwearied diligence, hath com- 
«« penſated, in ſome meaſure, that loſs, which he ſuſtain- 
« ed through his removal thence ſo ſoon.” He tells 
us then, that he made guick advances and an early profi- 
ciency in ſome of the more abſtruſe and untrodden paths of 
Theology. Mr. Nelſon has drawn his character at 
large; and informs us (21), that as to his ſtature, he 
was rather tall, and in his younger years thin and pale, 
but fuller and more ſanguine in the middle and latter 
part of his age. His fight quick and ſtrong, and his 
conſtitution firm and vigorous, till indefatigable read- 
ing and night ſtudies, to which he was very much ad- 
dicted, had firſt impaired, and at length quite extin- 


(21) Pag 477» 
& ſeqs 


guiſhed the one, and ſubjected the other to many in- 


firmities ; 
1 


, cole 


COL 


15 Diſcourſes were publiſhed ſince his death at London 1713 in three volumes in g vo under 


the following title; Some important Points of Primitive Chriſtianity maintained and defended, 


in ſeveral Sermons and other Diſcourſes. 


firmities; for his ſight failed him entirely, and his * one of the greateſt Divines of the age, in which he 
ſtrength to a great degree, ſome years before he died. lived, and that at a time when it abounded with 
But whatever other bodily indiſpoſitions he contraſted * great men. He officiated with great reverence and 
by intenſe thinking and a ſedentary life, his head was © devotion in all the duties of his holy function. And 
always free, and remained unaffected to the laſt. . He © when he inſtrusted the people from the pulpir, he 
ſeemed framed by nature for confiderable attainments, ** enlightened their underttandings, and raiſed their 
having all thoſe faculties and diſpoſitions of mind, rwhich ©* affections towards heavenly things. He had a great 
are neceſſary thertunto, in as great perfection as mo} ** love for ſouls, and a tender compaſſion for ſinners, 
men ever enjoyed them. In reading of books, his ſa- © which made him never deſpair of their recovery, 
gacity was ſuch, as that nothing could eſcape his ob- nor neglect ſuch endearing applications as might bring 
ſervation ; and as his reading was of great uſe, ſo his them to repentance.” And yet amidit all thoſe ex- 
memory was equally retentive. He never kept any traordinary talents with which he was endowed, Mr.” 
book of references or common-places, neither did he Nelſon tells us, that it never appeared, that he over- 
ever need any. Together with this happy faculty, he valued himſelf, or deſpiſed others. For though his 
was bleſſed with another, which ſeldom accompanieth natural endowments were of no ordinary ſze, and 
It in the ſame perſon, and that was an accurate and were wonderfully improved by ſtudy and application, 
ſound judgment, As to the temperature and complexi- yet his great learning was tempered with that modeſt 
on of his body, that of melancholy ſeemed to prevail, and humble opinion of it, that it thereby ſhined with 
but never ſo far as to indiſpoſe his mind for ſtudy and greater luſtre. He abounded in worl:s of charity, 
converſation ; in the latter of which he would be al- even beyond his ability, and whenever he met with 
ways more chearful and pleaſant, when the former had miſery and want, they ſufficiently endeared the object. 
ſucceeded to his content. He had early a true ſenſe of The glory of God and the good of his neighbour were 
Religion upon his mind; and though he made a ſhort always uppermoſt in his thoughts. © His actions were 
excurſion into the paths of wanity, yet he was entirely “ no leſs inſtructive than his converſation, for his ex- 
recovered a conſiderable time before he entered into © act knowledge of the holy Scriptures and of the 
Holy Orders, and was ordained Prieſt at one and © writings of the primitive Fathers of the Church had 
twenty. He was a very hard ſtudent for many years, © ſo efteQual an influence upon his practice, that it 
and though he was not unacquainted with moſt parts ““ was indeed a fair and entire and beautiful image of 
of learning, yet he chiefly cultivated Divinity, to “ the prudence and probity, ſimplicity and benignity, 


UN 


which he had ſolemnly dedicated his ſtudies. © He ſo ** humility and charity, purity and piety of the pri- (21) 142m, page 


« excelled in his profeſſion, that he was juſtly eſteemed . mitive Chriſtians (21). 


CAVE (WILLIAM), a very learned Engliſh Divine in the 17th Century, was edu- 


ge) Wood, Fal Cated in St. John's College in the Univerſity of Oxford (a), where he took the degree of 


Oxon, vol. 2. 


col. 286, 2d cit. Doctor of Divinity. In Auguſt 1662 he was admitted to the Vicarage of Iflington near 


London (5), and was afterwards appointed Chaplain in Ordinary to King Charles II. 


hene In 1672 he publiſhed in 8 vo his Primitive Chriſtianity - cr the Religion f the ancient 


* vol. Chriſtians in the firſt Ages of the Goſpel; and in 1674 his Tabulæ Eccleſiaſlice, reprinted 
, 9e - . A 8 . - : | 3 N 5 
at Hamburg in 1676; in which year was likewiſe printed at London in. fol. his .{nti- 
quitates Apoſtolice : or the Hiſtory of the Lives, Alis, and Martyrdoms of the holy Apo- 
ſtles of our Saviour, and the two Evangeliſts SS. Mark and Luke. © To which is added an 


introductory Diſcourſe concerning the three great Diſpenſations of the Church, Patriarchal, 


Moſaical, and Evangelical. Being a Continuation of Antiquitates. Chriſtiane, or the Life 
and Death of the holy Jeſus. In 1677 he publiſhed at London in fol. his Apoſtolici : or 
the hiſtory of the Lives, Ads, Deaths and Martyrdoms. of thoſe, who were contemporaries 
with or immediately ſucceeded ,.the Apoſtles. As alſo the moſt eminent of the Primitive Fa- 
thers for the firſt three hundred years. To which is added à Cbronolegy of- the three firſt 
Ages of the Church. September the 16th 1679 he was inſtituted to the living of All- 


(dem, ibis. Hallows the Great, in London (c). July the 12th 1681 he was incorporated Doctor 


4% Wood, % Of Divinity in the Univerſity of Oxford (d). In 1683 he publiſhed at London in 8vo 
hy his Diſſertation concerning the Government of the ancient Church; and in fol. his Ecclec- 
fraſtici : or the Hiſtory of the Lives, Ads, Death, Writings of the moſt eminent Fathers of 

the Church, that flouriſhed in ihe fourth Century, IVherein among other things an account 

is given of the Riſe, Growth, and Progreſs of Arianiſm, and all other Sefts of that age de- 

ſcending from it. Together with an Introduction containing an hiſtorical Account of the 

| State of Paganiſm under the firſt Chriſtian Emperor. November the 21ſt 1684 he was 
{) Le Vere, inſtalled Canon of Windſor (e), and about the fame time became Rector of Haſely in 
Sls _ 3 Oxfordſhire (). In 1685 he publiſhed at London in 8vo, his Chartophylax Eccleſrafti- 
cus; and in 1689 at London in fol. his Scriptorum Eccleſiaſticorum Hiſtoria Literaria, of 
Wood, t which he afterwards gave a ſecond edition. This work was likewiſe printed at Geneva 
Lake in 1720 in fol. and a new edition with great additions and 1mprovements by the author 
% Newcourt, jn two volumes in fol. is now publiſhing, In 1689 he reſigned his Living of All- 


NIE - Hallows the Great; and November the 19th 1690 was admitted to the Vicarage of 
1 Iſleworth in Middleſex (g). | He died Auguſt the 1 3th 1713 (0). — | Z 4 


(a) In 1486 5 COLET (JOHN) a learned Engliſh Divine, and Dean of St. Paul's in the be- 
— ginning of the ſixteenth Century, was eldeſt ſon of Sir Henry Colet, twice Lord Mayor 


e 1 wr 8 0 ), by Chriſtiana (b), a Gentlewoman of good birth, probably of the family 
ani was buried at 
Srepney. 


Vol. X. "A 


(6) Wood, Arb. 
Oxon, vol. 1. coli 
OI 11, 2d edit, 


T 43, 481. 
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Fa Dr. of Knevet (c), by whom Sit Henry Colet had two and twenty children in an equal num- 
f Se. Paul's in ber of ſons and daughters, of whom the firſt-born was our John Colet, who in a few (% Erafin, 2 
ay Eg years was the only ſurviving comfort to his parents (d ). He was born in the pariſh of 7, Tang. % 
Henry VII, ana St. Anthony (now called St. Antholin's) in London in the year 1466 (e ), received his Jun. 1521, 
Faunde of St. firſt education in the ſchool, which bare the name of his own pariſh (/), and was ſent to by Weed: 
with an Appendix the Univerſity of Oxford about the year 1483, (at which time one or more of a ſirname bras. * 
— Je were of St. Mary Magdalen College (g), as moſt probably he himſelf was) (Y) where b. K. 
Maſters and m after he had ſpent ſeven years in Logic and Philoſophy, he was licenſed to proceed in 3. Mr. Win, 
wy rn paar: arts (i) A]. Being now at liberty to chooſe his profeſſion, or take up with the life of a cola, fiys he 
en; and ſeveral Gentleman, having a ſufficient eſtate to ſupport him, and a fair intereſt to recommend him Grammatical; 
bed Lib at court, with the advantage of a tall and comely perſonage, he reſolved to enter into holy Pay in London 
Samuel Knight, Orders (&), and was preſented to the Church of St. Mary Dennington in the County of, „e 
rb Ebb Suffolk by Sir William Knevet Knight, and Dame Joan his wife, and inſtituted Auguſt > {fg EW 
-,8.cdit. London the th 1485, and kept this Living to his death (4). He was likewiſe preſented by his Sw x. 
1724 in 8%% gown father to the Church of Thrynning or Thyrning in Huntingdonſhire, to which he pg. r,, l, 
| was inſtituted October the 2d 1490, but reſigned it in the latter end of 1493, in which 6 w ; 
year he was admitted to the Prebend of Botevant in the Church of York (m). He had a 825 
alſo the Prebend of Goodeaſter in the Church of St. Martin le Grand, which he reſigned 10 101 
January the 26th 1503, having the year before been admitted to the Prebend of Durneſ- 15, 8 
ford in the Church of Sarum (n). He was ſcarce nineteen years of age, when he was 
preferred to the great Living of Dennington [B], and poſſeſſed of other benefices ; 
nor was he ordained Deacon and Prieſt till the latter end of the year 1497 (o). He (*) lem, my 
had left Oxford about the year 1493, and ſeems to have been travelling abroad till 1 858 
about 1497 [C]; and upon his return from his travels continued a few months with his 
father and mother at London and Stepney, and though he had ſome natural propenſities, (#) Item, pag. 
' which ſeemed fitter for a public life at large, than the confinement of a College or a RE; 
Gown [D], yet he corrected them, and perſiſted in his reſolution of devoting; himſelf to () idem, 5. 2. 
the Church, and retired to Oxford, where he read public Lectures on St. Paul's Epiſtles, 
without any ſtipend or reward about the years 1497, 1498, 1499, &c. (p), and became (?) Wood, cal 
acquainted 


(!) Idem, p. 20, 


[4] Licenſed to proceed in Arts.) Mr. Wood tells rally (though very irregular) prevailed in the Church 
(1) Athen. Oxon, us (1), that he was about that time ſo exquiſitely learned, of Rome, and was one of thoſe many abuſes, which 
vol. I. col. 11.2d that all Tully's <vorks evere as familiar to him, as his have been ſince removed by the Reformation. But if 
edit. Lond. 1721, f piſtles. He was alſo no firanger to Plato and Plotinus, our author entered upon a Cure of Souls before he could 
= whom be not only read, but conferred and paralleled, ſu fficiently conſider the weighty charge belonging to 
peruſing the one as a Commentary on the other. And as it, yet by his care, when he came to a more mature 
for the Mathematics, there was ſcarce any part thereof, age, he atoned for it; and we may ſee by his excel- 
wherein he aas not ſeen above his years. But Dr. Sa- lent ſermon to the Clergy in Convocation, that this 
(2) Life of Dr, muel Knight (2) obſerves upon this paſſage, that when matter had great weight upon his mind, as well as every 
Febn Colet, p. 14. Our author read Plato, Phtinus, &c. he was obliged to thing that tended towards bringing on a reformation in | 
edit. Lond. 1724 read the Latin tranſlations of them, ſince at ſchool! he the Church (8). | (8) Idem, pag. 
in 8 vo. had had no opportunity of learning the Greek language, [C] Seems to have been travelling abroad till about 22 
nor ſcarce in the Univerſity, at his firſt coming thi- 1497.] Part of his time he ſpent at Paris, where he 
ther. With regard to Oxford, nothing was known became acquainted with Robert Gaguinus, the Hiſto- 
there but Latin, and that in the moſt depraved ſtyle of rian, Francis Deloine, and Budæus. In Italy he con- 
the Schoolmen; for Cornelius Vitellius, an Italian, trated an intimacy with ſeveral of the learned men of 
(3) Polydor. was the firſt who taught Greek in that Univerſity (3); that nation, as well as his own countrymen, Grocyne, 
Virgil. Hi. and from him the 3 William Grocyne learned Linacer, and Lilly (9). Gs 
Anglic. lib. 26. the firſt elements of that language (4). In Cambridge, [D] Though he had ſome natural propenſities, which 257 24. 
(4) Knight, pag. Eraſmus was the firſt, who taught the Greek Gram- ſeemed fitter for @ public life at large, than the conſine- 
17. mar (5). And ſo very low was the ſtate of learning in ment of a College or a Gown.) He had naturally a 
| 5 that Univerſity, that, as he tells a friend, about the ſpirit exceedingly high, and impatient of the leaſt in- 
(5) Idem, ibid. year 1485, in the beginning of the reign of Henry jury or affront. He was alſo by the ſame bent of na- 
N VII, chere was nothing taught in that public ſeminary, ture too much addicted to love, and luxury, and ſleep, 
beſides Alexander's Parva Logicalia, the old Axioms and extremely diſpoſed to an air of freedom and jo- 
of Ariſtotle, and the Queſtions of John Scotus, till in coſeneſs, and had a tincture of avarice in him. Si- 
proces of time good letters were brought in, and ſome gquidem animo præditus erat inſgniter excelſo, & omnino 
nowledge of the Mathematics; as alſo Ariſtotle in a ixjuriæ impatientiſſimo, ad Venerem, ac Luxum, ac ſom- 
new dreſs, and ſome ſkill in the Greek tongue; and by num mire propenſus, ad Focos ac Facetias ſupra modum 
SEP degrees a multitude of authors, whoſe names before prochivis. Hæc ipſe mibi faſflus eſt, nec omnino tutus a 
(6) Eraſmi Epift. had not been heard of (6). It is certain that even E- morbo Philargyrie (10). However, he gave full proof, (10) Eraſm. E. 
| —— raſmus himſelf underſtood but little of the Greek lan- that true virtue is neither an inability to do evil, nor Eli. Jad. Joa: 
"= £16. 44:5 a0 rf when he came into England in 1497, 13 Henry any natural averſion to it, but a voluntary reſtraint of 
II ; and that our country man Linacer taught it him, the impulſes of the paſſions; for he applied his health 
being juſt returned from Italy with great ſkill in that to the purpoſes of charity; he brought his high ſpirit 
tongue; and Linacer and Grocyne were the two only to be ſubject to reaſon, ſo that he could bear a reproof 
perſons able to teach it. Bernard Andreas, a native of even from his own ſervant. His diſpoſition to love, 
Thoulouſe, firſt opened a ſchool for the Greek tongue ſleep, and luxury, he reſtrained by a continual abſti- 
in London. But the firſt Engliſhman, who in any nence from ſuppers, a ſtrict ſobriety, a cloſe applica- 
74 ſchool taught the Greek and Latin, was William tion to his ſtudies, and by ſerious and religious con- 
illy in St. Paul's ſchool ; the founder of which, Dean verſation. So that by his Philoſophy, his Divinity, 
Colet, ſeeing the neceſſity of having a tolerable ſhare his watchings, faſtings, and devotion, he preſerved 
of that language towards the better proceeding in his every ſtep of his whole life free from the pollutions of 
theological ſtudies, ſhunned no pains, nor thought him- the world, and, as far as Eraſmus could conclude from 
(7) Kaight, pag. ſelf too old to learn it (7). their familiar diſcourſes, he was perfectly chaſte, and 
18, 19. [B] He was ſcarce nineteen years of age, when he died in virgin purity. Explorata eſt hominis ingenua 
_ was preferred to the great Living of Dennington.) This Pietas, cujus minimam portionem debebat nature ſud. - - 
practice of taking Livings, while a novice, has gene- Opes in pics uſus diſſipavit, Adver/us animi celſitudi- 
| h nem 


Was educated ia 


| (9) 1dem, pag. | 
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(h ho then acquainted with the great Eraſmus (q). In his Lectures here he avoided the dry unedify- 5 * Poji 
+ Epi — 5 coke ing ſubtilties of the Schoolmen, for whom he had a great contempt [EJ]. In 1304 he, 
2. ll. too) in the Col- took the degree of Doctor of Divinity (7) 3 and May the gth 1505 was collated to the 
= e, Prebend of More in the Church of St. Paul's, and the ſame year, and perhaps month, 65 4 20 5 
„ 4 | nurſery ber, Was advanced to the Deanery of that Church (5), without one ſingle ſtep of his own (1), & Baca Lov 

Cn” Order of Where he preached himſelf upon Sundays and all ſolemn feſtivals [J], and procured ſe- 22 
8. Auſtin. Ile, veral learned men to read Divinity-Lectures in his Cathedral. This prepared the way for Bucas, 1 
00% ibid the Reformation, and what farther opened a door to it was his diſcovering the abuſes of . 
1 monaſteries and religious houſes, and the ill conſequences of impoſing celibacy on the datimead ME 
ticals Clergy 3 for which reaſon he gave little or nothing to them while he lived, and left feen 234" 
lt. them not a farthing when he died (). He was likewiſe zealous for correcting ſeveral 2695, 
| erroneous opinions and practices 1n the Church [G], which expoſed him to the imputation 

of hereſy, and perſecution from Dr. Fitz-James, Biſhop of London [H]. Theſe troubles () K ER. 

aight ſeemed only to have this influence upon him, that they made him more devout and chari- ns 
N table; and as he had a plentiful fortune without any near relations, and had already diſ- 
. penſed the yearly produce of it in the occaſional demands of piety and charity, ſo he 72 Knight, pag 
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nem ratione pugnavit, adeo ut a puero quogue moneri ſe 
pateretur. Venerem, ſomrum, ac luxum, abſtinentia 


Cœnæ perpetud, jugi ſobrietate, indefeſſis Laboribus ſtu- 


diorum ſanctiſque colloquiis profligavit. . . . + Adwer ſus 

| hac ita pugnavit Philoſophia ſacriſque ſtudiis, vigiliis, 
Jejuniis, ac precibus, ut totum Vitæ curſum ab hujus ſæ- 

culi inquinamentis purum peregerit. Nam quantum mihi 

licuit ex illius conſuetudine colloquiiſque familiaribus colli- 

gere, Virginitatis florem ad mortem uſque ſerwa- 

(11) Idem, ibid, wif (31). 1 ; 5 

| [E] In his Lectures here he avoided the dry unedify- 
ing ſubtleties of the Schoolmen, for whom he had a great 

contempt.) He conſidered the Schoolmen as an heavy 

ſet of men, who might pretend to any thing rather 


(12) Idem, ibid, than wit (12) 3 and he had a particular averſion to the 


Scotiſts, above all others (13), chiefly becauſe they 

{:3) dem, ibid, would be Divines without ſo much as reading the 
Scriptures, as Eraſmus obſerved with ſome indignati- 

(14) Enchirid, on (14). * That Mr. Colet by his own ſtrength of 
Op. toms 5+ p. 8. judgment, and Eraſmus by his example, ſhould 
have in thoſe days of ignorance and ſuperſtition ſuch 

<« ſenſe and courage as to deſpiſe the Schoolmen on 

4 both ſides, there was a good ſign and token of their 

« ſoon opening a way for the Reformation. For in- 

« deed theſe ſcholaſtical Divines on both ſides of the 

«© Church of Rome had made themſelves the pillars 

« and buttreſſes of it, and when they were pulled a- 

« way, the mighty fabrick could not but appear 


(15) Dr. Knight, weak and ready to fall (15).” Theſe ſchool Divines 


big. 55, 56 oppoſed the progreſs of learning, eſpecially of the 
Greek language, which at that time was making its 
way in the world ; and their ignorance in it ſome- 
times expoſed them to very ridiculous miſtakes. For 
one of their writers undertook a Comment upon Ari- 
ſtotle, wherein, (as ill luck would have it) by the miſ- 
take, or rather ignorance of the Commentator, inſtead 
of buy} tow dd,, Anima eſt immaterialis, was read 
Jun ie Gus, and ſo it was rendered, Anima eſt 
tibia, in/lead of immaterialis. This put the good man's 
brains, while reading upon that author, on the tenters 
zo clear this text. But at laſt he thought he had done 
it notably, when be brought no leſs than fifteen reaſons 
¶ ſuch as they were ) that the Soul was a Pipe, which Ari- 
flotle never ſo much as dreamt of. This was the caſe with 
all of them, as to their ignorance in the Greek tongue. 
But yet they hugged themſelves under this venerable 
mantle, and proclaimed every one an heretick, aubo un- 
derſtood that tongue, eſpecially if he made uſe of bis 
Kill in tranſlating or criticizing upon the New Teſta- 


(66) Idem, pag. ment (16). 


57758. [F] Where he preached himſelf upon Sundays and all 
 folemn feſtivals.) In this courſe of preaching he did 
not take a deſultory text out of the Goſpel or Epiſtle 
for the day, but choſe a fixt and large ſubject, which 
he proſecuted in ſeveral ſucceſſive diſcourſes, till he 
had gone through the whole ; for inſtance the Goſpel 
of St. Matthew, the Creed, or the Lord's Prayer. 
| And he had always a full auditory, and amongſt others 

(7) Eraſm, Z- the chief Magiſtrates of the City (17). | 
” _ Knight, [G] He was likewiſe zealous for correcting ſeveral er- 
ee mobs opinions and practices in the Church. ] He collected 
ſeveral authorities from the ancient Fathers againſt the 
current tenets and cuſtoms of the Church; and though 
he did not care to fly in the face of the Governors, yet 


1 


he could not but ſavour thoſe, who utterly diſliked the 
way of worſhipping images in Churches. Though he 
approved of private confeſſion, receiving himſelf a 
great deal of comfort and ſatisfaction from the uſe of 
it, yet he could not but contemn the popular cuſtom of 


the frequent repetitions of auricular conſeſſion. And 


though the cuſtom in England was for the Prieſts to 
ſay maſs daily, yet he was contented with doing it on- 
ly upon Sundays and great Feſtivals, or at leaſt upon 
very few intervening days, either becauſe he thought 
himſelf better employed in his ſtudies, eſpecially in 
preparing ſermons, or was detained by the neceſſary 
buſineſs of his Church, or becauſe he found himſelf 
more intent upon that ſacred office after ſome intermiſ- 
ſions. He had a great eſteem for the Apoſtolical E- 
piſtles, but was more affected with the words of our 
Saviour in the Goſpel, which he thought infinitely ex- 
ceeded the other, and therefore ſelected all the ſayings 
of our Saviour under certain heads, - and intended 
to write a book upon them. He miſliked very much, 
that Prieſts ſhould be enjoined to run over every day 
a courſe of Prayers and Pſalms, though at home and in 
their journies; for he would have all divine ſervice 
performed in the moſt ſerious and ſolemn manner. 
There were many opinions commonly received in the 
ſchools, from which he diſſented very much in his 
own private judgment, and he would ſometimes de- 
bate them among his familiar friends ; though he was 
more reſerved in common converſation, to avoid a 
double inconvenience, it being to expoſe himſelf, and 
yet work no good upon others. There was no book 
ſo heretical, that he did not read over with great at- 
tention ; and, he ſaid, that he often learned more out 
of theſe, than from ſuch as they called orthodox 
writers, who go on in the road, in which others lead 
them (18). | | 2 
[H] Which expoſed him to the imputation of hereſy, Piſt. Jod. Fong, 
and perſecution from Dr. Fitz-Fames, Biſhop of London.] edit. Badil, 
He had never been upon good terms with the Biſhop, 
who was a very rigid Scotiſt, and the more jealous of 
the Dean, becauſe his Lectures and Sermons were 
chiefly. employed in opening the ſenſe of the Scrip- 
tures, which being in the new way of learning was 
called hereſy. Upon this account the Biſhop accuſed 
him to Archbiſhop Warham, as a dangerous perſon ; 
and calling in the aſſiſtance of two other Biſhops of 
equal bigotry and no leſs virulency, he began to create 
him a great deal of trouble and vexation, uſing no 
other weapon but that of the charge of hereſy, which 
was then reckoned the moſt fatal engine for the de- 
ſtruction of their enemies. The Biſhop drew up cer- 
tain articles againſt the Dean. One was that he had 
taught, that images were not to be worſhipped. The 
ſecond was, that he had preached againſt the temporal 
poſſeſſions of the Biſhops, by denying that the repeated 
exhortation of Chriſt to Peter, 1 feed his ſheep, could 
be at all meant of hoſpitality, or the worldly methods 
of entertainment, becauſe the Apoſtles were then poor; 
and unable to give any ſuch reception. The third was, 
that he had preached againſt ſome mens reading their 
ſermons in a cold unaffected manner, whereby he mult. 
neceſlarily intend to reflect upon the Biſhop himſelf; 
who by reaſon of his old age had taken up that way 
of preaching. But the Archbiſnop, who knew he 

wor 
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now in the midſt of his life and health reſolved to conſecrate the whole property of it to 
a perpetual benefaction, which he did by founding and endowing St. Paul's ſchool in 
London [ I], for the uſe of which Eraſmus wrote his book de Copid Verborum ac Rerum. 
c) Eraſm. E- In 1511 he preached at the opening of a Convocation of the Province of Canterbury a 


piſt. lib. 2. Ep. 
24. London edit. 
col. 131. 


Latin Sermon concerning the neceſſity of reformation upon Rom. xii. 2. 785 
Chaplain and Preacher in ordinary to King Henry VIII (w); and, if E 


He was 


raſmus is not 


(x) Eraſm. Epip, Miſtaken, admitted to be one of the King's Privy Council. He died at his houſe within 


odoc. Fon. 


Pits, de Illuſt, 


the Precinct of the Chartreux near Richmond in Surrey September the 16th 1519 (x), (4 « 


Angie Seriprer, and was interred in the Cathedral of St. Paul's, where a monument was erected to him, 17 4% 


pag. 692+ and 


Wood, 4then, body would have been dug up and burnt by the command of the Prelates, if the King 838: 649: 


_ Oxon, col. 13. 


worth of Dean Colet, undertook to defend the inno- 
cent party, and from a Judge became his Advocate and 
Patron, and diſmiſt him without giving him the trou- 
ble of putting in any formal anſwer. And yet the old 
Biſhop did not abate his reſentment, but endeavoured 
to incenſe the King and the whole Court againſt the 
(19) idem, ibid. Dean (19). William Tyndal, in his anſwer to Sir 
See likewiſe Fox's Thomas More tells us (20), that the Biſhop of London 
AZs and Momu- ould have made the Dean an heretic fir tranſlating 
3 the Pater Noſter into Engliſh, had not the Biſhop of Can- 
| Jhop Parker's Zzerbury helpt the Dean. And Biſhop Latimer, who 
Anmiq. Britann. was at that time a young ſtudent in Cambridge, ſays ex- 
ſub Gulfelmo preſsly (21), that Dr. Colet was not only in trouble, 
| = ag Fg. = ſhould bawe bin burnt, if God had not turned the 
anov. fol. 305. . , | | ; 

King's heart to the contrarie. 
(20) = 3: 77 . . . 
The FF ors 9 on.] Some years being employed in purchaſing the 
Tre 1 3 the 3 5 ho” new 
pile of buildings, providing of ſuitable maſters, and 
ſettling the endowment in truſt for ever ; this might 
be the reaſon why our Hiſtorians have differed ſo 
Pag. 174+ edit. much in the date of its foundation, taking their liberty 
7595 in $0 within the ſpace of ſeven or eight years. Dr. Knight 
(22) Pag- 102. (22) is of opinion, that there was a beginning, and 

even a conſiderable progreſs made in it before the 
(23) In his A- death of Henry VII in the year 1508. Grafton (23) 
bridgment of the and George Lilly (24) fon of William Lilly, place the 
Chronictss J foundation of it in 1509. Others, as Cooper 
zn 3% . (25), Hollinſhead, &c. fix it in the year 1511. The 

maſters of this ſchool were as follow; I. William 
(24) Chronicn, I iiſy, who died of the plague in the year 1522. II. 
ub ann. 1599+ John Ritzoyſe or Righty/ſe, who died in 1532. III. 
(25) Chronicl,, Richard Fones, Who was ſucceeded in 1549 by, IV. 
lub ann. 15 10 Thomas Freeman, who having continued in that ſtation 
| ten years, was ſucceeded in 1559, by, V. Jobn Cook, 
M. A. VI. Wilkam Malin or Malim, who became 
Maſter in 1573, and was ſacceeded in 1581 by, VII. 


London 1573, 
Page 318. 


{21) Sermons, 


Fobn Harriſon, M. A. who was maſter of this ſchool. 


fifteen years, and was ſucceeded in 1596 by, VIII. 
Richard Mulcaſter. IX. Alexander Gill, Senior, be- 
came maſter in 1608, and died Nov. the 17th 1635. 
X. Alexander Gill, Jan. was ſucceeded in 1640 by 


XI. Jobn Langley, who died September the 1 3th 1657. 


XII. Samuel Cronileholme, who in 1672 was ſucceeded 
by, XIII. Thomas Gale, D. D. who being advanced 
tio the Deanery of York in 1697, was ſucceeded by, 

XIV. John Poſilethwaite, who died Sept. the 26th 

1713. XV. Philip Aiſcough, M. A. who being pre- 
ſented by King George I to the Rectory of St. Olave's 

Southwark in 1721, was ſucceeded by, XVI. Benja- 
| min Morland, F. R. S. who dying in October 1733 in 
the goth year of his age, was ſucceeded in November 

Following by XVII. The Reverend Mr. Timothy 

Crumpe, M. A. who dying in January 1736-7, was 

ſucceeded by XVIII. Mr. Charles, the preſent 

Maſter. 8 Any | 
LX] In 1511 he preached at the opening of a Convo- 


cation of the Province of Canterbury a Latin Sermon 


concerning the neceſſity of Reformation upon Rom. xii. 2.] 


It was printed at London by Richard Pynſon in 1511 
(+6) Knight, p. in 8vo, and is reprinted with an old Latin "Tranſlation 
197 of it, ſuppoſed to be done by the Dean himſelf (26), 


by Dr. S. Knight in the Appendix (27) to the Life of 


(27, Num. 1 Dean Colet. Upon the great hopes and expectations 
and 2. from the firſt Convocation of the Prelates and Clergy. 
alter the Reſtoration'of King Charles II, this Sermon 

"was republifhed by Mr. Thomas Smith Precedentor of 

"Chriſt's College, for a kind of rule to them, under 

this title: A Sermin'of Conforming and Reforming, mae 

ta the Convocation at St, Paul's Church in London by 


[7] Founding and endiwing St. Paul's ſehoo! in Lon 


— 


iv 


aſil 1557 
had ws 


John Colet, D. D. Dean of the ſaid Church, apon 
Rom. xii. 2. Be ye reformed, &c. awritten an hundied 
and fifty years fince. To which is now added an Ap- 
pendix of Biſhop Andrews and Dr. Hammond's em 
Petition and Advice to the Conwvecation, &c. Cambridge 
1661 in 8vo. This Sermon was reprinted from this 
edition in the Phoenix, vol. 1. | 

LL] We fall give an accrunt of his æuritings in the 
note.] Bale (28) gives us the following catalogue of (28 7s. 1. 
them. I. De Puerili Inſtitutione Lib. 1. Accepi op 17 Pit nie 
time ac literatiſſime &c. II. De Moribus componendis, 8 one 
Lib. 1. Hoſee Articulos præceptor recita, Ec. « pap. . N 
Farrago Epiſtolarum ad Taylerum, Lib. 1. Foannes Co- Ball 1557, 
lelus Thame Jaylero. IV. Vita Hominis Chriſtiani, 
Lib. 1. V. Ortolanus, Lib. 1. VI. Enarrationes in 
Paulum, Lib. 14. VII. In Proverbia Salomonis, Lib. 
1. VIII. I Evangelium Matthei, Lib. 1. IX. De 
reformidatione Chriſti, Lib. 1. X. In Symbolum Fidei, 
Lib. 1. XI. In Precationem Dominicam, Lib. 1. 
XII. Conciones ordinariæ, Lib. 1. XIII. Conciones 
extraordinarie, Lib. 1. XIV. In Cleri Conwocatione, 
Lib. 1. This is probably the Sermon mentioned in 


the preceding note. XV. Breviloguus dictorum Chriſti, 


Lib. 1. XVI. Ad argumenta Eraſmi, Lib. 1. XVII. 


E xcerptiones doctorum, Lib. 1. Bale tells us, that theie 


were ſeveral other tracts of his, but imperfect. Pits 

(29) adds to this catalogue Epiftolarum ad Eraſmum (29) De illofriny 
Librum unum. Dr. Knight having obſerved (30), Aigle Script. 
that „it is well known that Bale did multiply the Pag 692. 


works of his authors, and that Pits generally made (30) Pag. 197, 


* bold to encreaſe the catalogue of them ;” adds, that note (i). 
in this article, “ Pits has added to the works of Colet, 


« 1. Vita Hominis Chriſtiani. 2. Ortolan,, 3. Epi- 


« flole ad Thomam ailerum.” But if the Doctor had 
conſulted the edition of Bale's Catalogus printed at 


Baſil 1557 in fol. inſtead of that in 1548 in 4to, he 

would have found thoſe works mentioned by that au- a 
thor. Mr. Wood (31) mentions Dr. Colet's Comment. ( 41) All. Oxm 
in Ecclefiaſiicam D. Dionyſii Hierarchiam, in 185. vol 1. co 12. 


which 1s in the public Library-at Cambridge, ad cal- 


cem Comment. in Epiſt. ad Rem. & Corinthias, under 


the following title; Fo. Colet de Angelis Cœleſtigue 

Hierarchia ſecutus Dionyſium (32). There is till an (42) nicht, 
other manuſcript of the Dean's now in the poſſ-ſſion pag. 197. note c 
of Roger Gale Eſq; which ſeems to be an Anaiytical 
Comment on all the Canonica/ Epiſtles, Dr. Thomas 


Gale conjeCtured it to be Dr. Colet's from the likeneſs 


of expreſſion found in his other writings, and from 

what he calls an uncorrectneſi, which he was ſubject to 

by reaſon of his more regarding ſenſe than words (33). (34) I6-m, ibis. 
Mr. Wood (34) mentions our author's Daily Deve; ; 
or the Chriſtian's Morning and Evening Saciifice, Ce. 34) © 73 
printed at London ſeveral times in 12mo and 16mo. 

Before one impreſſion, if not more of this bock, is 

« Dr. Colet's Lite, iritely or imperfecly writcen by 
Thomas Fuller of Waltham in Eſſex, being molily 


the ſame with that in his A Redivivus (35).” (35) Lem, ibid 


Dr. Knight (36) is of opinion, that this tract cannot be RO 
ſaid to be all of our author's compoſition. Mr. Wood (36) 152 9, 


tells us likewiſe, that he wrote 4 Monition to a godly © 


Life. London 1534, 1563, &c. in 8yo. This, ſays ) wa. 
he (37), without doubt is the tame with A right faith- 77 


ful Admonition concerning the order of a good Chriſtian 


Man's Life Ac. London 1577 in 8vo. The ſame 
writer tells us, that he wrote Grammatzices Rudimenta. 
London 1539 in 8vo. This Mr. Wood ſuppoles is 
called Paul's Accidence, &c. Dr. Knight mentions this . 
piece in the following paſſage (38): He drew up (38) Page 123» 
% ſome Rudiments of Grammar with an Abridgment “ 
« of the Principles of Religion, and publiſhed them 
5 for 


ct. Ius, 


ent, 


ad ann. 1519 We ſhall give an account of his writings in the note [Z]. Bale tells us ()), that his VIII hy 6? 
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(Knight, rag had not prevented it. He was a man of exemplary piety and great learning, and a Very 
366, eminent fore-runner of the Reformation (2). 11053 


« for the ſtanding uſe and ſervice of Paul's School, 
* jntitled, Rudimenta Grammatices a Fohanne Coleto, 
%% Decano Eccleſiæ Sancti Pauli London. in uſum Scholz 
15 Bib, Pub. “ ab ipfo inſtitutæ (g). Which little Manual, called 


of Latine, and are now, with ſome improvement, placed 
in the common Accidence after the eight parts of ſpeech, 
though made before) Dean Colet proceeded to draw up for 
the familiar uje of bis boyt, that other little tra of the 


Entabr. inter % Paul's Accidence, the author D. Colet dedicated to Conſtruction of the eight parts of Speech, which avith 0 
5 1155. Regs i the new Maſter Lilye in a ſhort elegant Latin Epiſtle, forme Alterationt, and great Additions, now makes up tile q 
. Io, « dated from his own houſe the firſt of Auguſt 1510.” Syntax in Lilye's vulgar Grammar. He ſent it to the | 
ft: The fame writer likewiſe informs us (39), that a few Maſter of his School, Mr. Like, with a very ingenicus 
5 8 (ws wh years after the publication and general uſe of thoſe Rudi- 


and affectionate Epiſtle, dated from bis own houſe in the 
* 


ments, (which related chiefly to the more eaſy conſtruing year 1513. . 


E Century, was born in Devonſhire [A], about the year 1551, and educated at Eaton- 
ft Corjunfture School, from whence he was elected to King's College in Cambridge in the year 1570 (4). 
Religion an 


Tang, l. 3 1 1 586 he was choſen Proctor of the Univerſity, He afterwards took the degree o | 
cap. 14s Page 17.6 Doctor of Laws, and in 1600 was incorporated into the Univerſity of Oxford, Being (7 Prince's 7or- 


| 
| 
(*) Mr. Edward FCOWELL (% (JOHN), a learned Civilian in the beginning of the ſeventeenth q 
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6 a X . 1 | | N tbies o wn, 
alk bim oe now eminent for his learning and accompliſhments he was choſen Maſter of Trinity Hall pa: 3 
0) Wood, Fei in Cambridge, and Regius Profeſſor of the Civil Law (C). In 1603 he was Vice- . on 270: in ll 
Oran. _— Chancellor of the Univerſity (c). Dr, F uller (d) tells us, that in 1604 he was appointed 1 
fr, Meas ä Doctor of the Arches, by which it is to be preſumed he means Dean of the Arches. N " & i 
"By (o) dem, ibid, He was likewiſe Vicar-General to Dr. Bancroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury (e). His wn. pag. 262. 1 
eb 6 Inſtitutiones Furis Anglicani ad Met hodum Inſtitutionum Fuſtiniani compoſitæ, was printed ; 
bg at Cambridge 1605 in 8vo, and his Interpreter at the ſame place in 4to 1607 [BJ. © 1 i 
| e Though ſug. ii 
[4] Was born in Devonſhire.) Dr. Fuller in his his intent was, by collating the caſes of both laws, iT 
(1) In Devin. Morthies of England (1) tells us, that it was at to ſhew, that they both are raiſed from one foundati- 1 
page 262. Yarnſborow, which Mr. Prince in his Vorthies of Devon on, and differ more in language and terms than in 1 
(4) pag. 194+ (2) ſuppoſes to be miſtaken for Ern/borough, a large ſubſtance; and that therefore if they were reduced to 1 
edit. Lond. 1701 Court. Houſe formerly in the pariſh of Swimbridge or one method, as they eaſily might, they might be at- + 
_ Sumbridge, a Chapel of Eaſe to Biſhop's Tawton near tained in a manner with all one pains. His Inter- 9 
Barnſtaple. | preter has been reprinted ſeveral times ſince in fol. | 1 
IBI His Interpreter vas printed at Cambridge in Mr. Prince (4) obſerves, that this book, meeting with (4) Pag. 195. 1 
4% 1607.) There was another edition printed in 4to envious readers, did not find the entertainment, which 
at London 1637 under the following title: The Inter- the author expected, and the work deſerved, many ay 
1 preter: or Booke containing the fignification of Words ; lighting the book, who notwithſtanding uſed it; and * 
rites auherein is fet forth the true meaning of all or the moſt others critically ſurveying it to find out all the weak | 
cript, part of ſuch words or termes, as are mentioned in the paſſages in it, ſome of which being obnoxious, there 1 
Law Writers, or Statutes of this viftorious and renown- wanted not envy enough to aggrawate them to the au- 'F 
197. ed King dome, requiring any Expoſition or Interpretation. thor's extreme trouble and vexation. The points in 8 
A worke not only profitable, but neceſſary for ſuch as deſire this book, which are ſaid to have given offence, re- 'F 
throughly to be inſtructed in the knowledge of our Lawes, lated to the King's prerogative, which Dr. Cowel aſ- 1 
Statutes, or other Antiquities. Collected by John Cowell, ſerts in ſome caſes to be limited. Upon this the book "nl 
Dockor, ſometime the King's Majeſties Profeſſhur of the was called in, and on the 26th of March 1610 there 1 
Civill Law in the Univerſitie of Cambridge. It is de- was publiſhed a proclamation againſt it as a pernicious iN 
dicated to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. In the pre- book made againſt the honour and prerogative of the "1 
0 face dated November the 3d 1607, the author ob- King, and dignity of the Common Law of England | | 
8 pm ſerves, that whoever ſhall charge that work with any (5). This is athgned among the Learned as the true (5) Camden's {0 
| overſights, ſhall need no ſolemn pains to prove them, reaſon thereof; but Sir Anthony Weldon in his Court Aanalt of King lb: 
ſince himſelf will readily confeſs them; and that upon and Character of King F ames (6) informs us, that it Jes I, ad ann. # 
view taken of it ſince the impreſſion, he dares aſſure was affirmed in the Interpreter, that King James 1 did 16 © 3 1 
thoſe, who ſhall obſerve moſt faults in it, that he, by not tale the uſual oaths all Kings are bound unto at their . 1. 5 4 
nts gleaning after him, will gather as many omitted by Coronation. © However, ſays Mr. Prince (7), if any edit. London y. 
1 them, as they ſhall ſhew committed by him. But “ reflections on, or heterodoxy, to the Government, 1721. 1 
6 learned, continues he, long ſince out of famous © were ever found in that uſeful and learned book, 1 
„ Tully, that as no man's errours ought to be follow- © which I much queſtion, we may be ſure they are (6) Pag. 191. it 
ed, becauſe he faith ſome things well; ſo that which “ left out in the latter editions of it. His moſt active (7) Ubi ſupra, 9 
a man faith well, is not to be rejgRted, becauſe he ** and vigorous antagoniſts then in this matter were 9 
155 ** hath ſome errors. No man, no book is void of * the Common Lawyers, who looked upon this book 1 
e „ imperfections. And therefore reprehend who * as a double treſpaſs againſt them (8); the one of (8) Se Dr. Fuls 0 
5 <« will, in God's name, that is, with ſweetneſs and “ pedibus ambulando, that a Civilian ſhould interlope ler, ubi ſupras 4 
5 «© without reproach. So ſhall he reap hearty thanks © in a profeſſion ſeveral to themſelves; the other, 4 
„at my hands; and by true imitation of the moſt ** that he ſhould pluck up the pales of the hard terms 4 
** judicious that ever wrote, more ſoundly help on of the Law, wherewith it was incloſed, and fo la p 4 
this point of learning to perfection in a few months, * it open and obvious to common capacities. But 1 
m. ibid, © than I by toſſing and tumbling my books at home ** the worlt of all was the accuſation laid to its charge 1 
could poſſibly have done in many years. Experi- of aſſigning to the King a double prerogative, the 1 
197» '1! His L gisuti- ee ence hath taught me this in my Inſtitutes (3) lately “ one limited by Law, and the other unlimited; for i 
277 Juris An- „s ſer forth, by publiſhing whereof I have gained the which being complained of in Parliament, the book. il 
1 « judicious obſervations of divers learned Gentlemen * was called in, and condemned. All which, with 
d. this e or” upon them, which by keeping them private [ could © fome other advantages, which his adverſaries got 
« never have procured. By which means I hope one ** over him, occaſioned a great deal of trouble to this 
«+ day to commend them to you again in a more ex- * worthy perſon, the grief whereof went near his 
« act purity, and ſo leave them to future times for “ heart, and haſtened his death.” In the third vo- 
„ ſuch acceptance, as it ſhall pleaſe God to give lume of Sir Ralph Winwood's Memorials are ſeveral 
„% them.” He afterwards tells us, that he had in pailages relating to the offence given by our author's 
ge 1238 ſome Forxuardneſs a tract De Regulis Furis, wherein 
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book. Mr. John Beaulieu in a letter dated at London 


78 


March 


$56 


piſt. lib. 2. Ep. 
24. London edit. 
col. 131. 


odoc. Fonæ. 
Pits, de Illuſt. 
Anglie Scriptor. 
ad ann. 1 5 19. 
pag. 692+ and 
Wood, Athen, 
Oxon, col. 13. 


(19) Idem, ibid. 


ments, vol. 2. p · 
54. and Archbi- 
Mop Parker's 
Antiq. Britann. 
Tub Gulielmo 
Warbam, edit. 
Hanov. fol. 306. 


(20) B. 3. cap. 


45. Works of 
[yndal Se. fol. 


London 1573, 


Page 318. 


42 1) Sermons, 
pag. 17 4. edit. 
1595 in 4to. 


(22) Pag. 10. 


(23) In his A- 
bridgment of the 
Chronicles of Eng- 
land, edits 1572, 
in 8 vo. 


(24) Chronicon, 


105 ann. 1509 Fobn Ritwyſe or Rightwy/e, who died in 1532. III. 


(25) Chronicle, 


Zab ann. 1510. 


COL 


now in the midſt of his life and health reſolved to conſecrate the whole property of it to 
a perpetual benefaction, which he did by founding and endowing St. Paul's ſchool in 
London [ II, for the uſe of which Eraſmus wrote his book de Copid Verborum ac Rerum. 
c) Eraſm. E- In 1511 he preached at the opening of a Convocation of the Province of Canterbury a 


Latin Sermon concerning the neceſſity of reformation upon Rom. xii. 2, [K]. He was 

Chaplain and Preacher in ordinary to King Henry VIII (); and, if Eraſmus is not 

(x) Eraſm. Eyiß. Miſtaken, admitted to be one of the King's Privy Council. He died at his houſe within = 
the Precinct of the Chartreux near Richmond in Surrey September the 16th 1519 (x), (v $4. 7;, 


and was interred in the Cathedral of St. Paul's, where a monument was erected to him. 2 4. 
. * * — * — 5 Ne 
We ſhall give an account of his writings in the note [Z]. Bale tells us ()), that his 277 


- Cap. 63. 


body would have been dug up and burnt by the command of the Prelates, if the King see 


worth of Dean Colet, undertook to defend the inno- 
cent party, and from a Judge became his Advocate and 
Patron, and diſmiſt him without giving him the trou- 
ble of putting in any formal anſwer. And yet the old 
Biſhop did not abate his reſentment, but endeavoured 
to incenſe the King and the whole Court againſt the 
Dean (19). William Tyndal, in his anſwer to Sir 


| Seelikewiſe Fox's Thomas More tells us (20), that the Biſhop of London 
Act and Monu- 


evould have made the Dean an heretic for tran/lating 
the Pater Noſter into Engliſh, had not the Biſhop of Can- 
terbury helpt the Dean. And Biſhop Latimer, who 
was at thac time a young ſtudent in Cambridge, ſays ex- 
preſsly (21), that Dr. Colet was not only in trouble, 
5 ſhould bawe bin burnt, if God had not turned the 


King's heart to the contrarie. | S 

[7] Founding and endxwing St. Pauls ſchool in Lon- 
-don.] Some years being employed in purchaſing the 
fite, removing the incumbrances, erecting the new 
pile of buildings, providing of ſuitable maſters, and 
ſettling the endowment in truſt for ever ; this might 
be the reaſon why our Hiſtorians have differed ſo 
much in the date of its foundation, taking their liberty 


within the ſpace of ſeven or eight years. Dr. Knight 


(22) is of opinion, that there was a beginning, and 


even a conſiderable progreſs made in it before the 


death of Henry VII in the year 1508. Grafton (23) 
and George Lilly (24) fon of William Lilly, place the 
foundation of it in 1509. Others, as Cooper 


(25), Hollinſhead, &c. fix it in the year 1511. The 


maſters of this ſchool were as follow; I. Villiam 
Lilly, who died of the plague in the year 1522. II. 


Richard Fones, who was ſucceeded in 1549 by, IV. 
Thomas Freeman, who having continued in that ſtation 
ten years, was ſucceeded in 1559, by, V. Jobn Cook, 


M. A. VI. Villiam Malin or Malim, who became 


> 
o 


# 
» 


following by XVII. The Reverend Mr. Timothy | 


Maſter in 1573, and was ſacceeded in 1581 by, VII. 
Jobn Harriſon, M. A. who was maſter of this ſchool 
fifteen years, and was ſucceeded in 1596 by, VIII. 
Richard Mulcaſter. IX. Alexander Gill, Senior, be- 
came maſter in 1608, and died Nov. the 17th 1635. 
X. Alexander Gill, Jun. was ſucceeded in 1640 by 
XI. John Langley, who died September the 1 3th 165 7. 
XII. Samuel Cromleholme, who in 1672 was ſucceeded 
by, XIII. Thomas Gale, D. D. who being advanced 
to the Deanery of York in 1697, was ſucceeded by, 
XIV. Fohn Poſilethwaite, who died Sept. the 26th 
1713. XV. Philip Aiſcough, M. A. who being pre- 
ſented by King George | to the Rectory of St. Olave's 
Southwark in 1721, was ſucceeded by, XVI. Benja- 


min Morland, F. R. S. who dying in October 1733 in 


the Soth year of his age, was ſucceeded in November 


Crumpe, M. A. who dying in January 1736-7, was 


Tucceeded by XVIII. Mr. Charles, the preſent 


Maſter, | 25 
[J 1n 1511 be preached at the opening of a Convo- 


cation of the Provinte of Canterbury a Latin Sermon 


4 * 
(25) Knight, ps, 
197 


(277 Num. 1 be: 
and Z» ah 
. 1 


+4 


Mas republifhed 


concerning the neceſſity of Reformation upon Rom. xii. 2.] 
It was printed at London by Richard Pynſon in 1511 


in 8vo, and is reprinted with an old Latin Tranſlation 


of it, ſuppoſed to be done by the Dean himſelf (26), 
by Dr. S. Knight in the Appendix (27) to the Life of ful Admonition concerning the order of a good Chriſtian 


Dean Colet. Upon the great hopes and expectations 


from the firſt Convocation of the Prelates and Clergy. 
after the Reſtoration of King Charles II, this Sermon 
by Mr. Thomas Smith Precedentor of 


Chritt's College, for a Kind of rule to them, under 
this title: A Sermin'of Confor ming and Reforming, mace 
to the Convocation at St, Paul's Church in London by 


all 100%, 
WC 


John Colet, D. D. Dean of the ſaid Church, apon 
Rom. xii. 2. Be ye reformed, &c. written an hundred 
and fifty years fince. To which is now added an Ap- 
pendix of Biſhop Andrews and Dr. Hammond's folemrn 
Petition and Advice to the Convocation, c. Cambridge 
1661 in 8vo, This Sermon was reprinted from this 
edition in the Phoenix, vol. 1. | | 
LL] We ſpall give an account of his curitings in the 
note.] Bale (28) gives us the following catalogue of (28 fr, Me. 
them. I. De Puerili Inſtitutione Lib. 1. Accepi, op 1”  Brzt.rnig 
time ac literatiſſime &c. II. Ve Moribus componendis, ro 15 pry 
Lib. 1. Hoſee Articulos præceptor recita, &c. III. gc. I 


f ; * PAP. 649 ecit, 
Farrago Epiſtolarum ad Taylerum, Lib. 1. Joannes Co- Ball 1 Pay 


_ fetus Thome Taylera. IV. Vita Hominis Chriſtiani, 
Lib. 1. V. Ortolanus, Lib. 1. VI. Enarrationes in 


Paulum, Lib. 14. VII. In Prowerbia Salomonis, Lib. 
1. VIII. In Evangelium Matthei, Lib. 1. IX. De 
reformidatione Chriſti, Lib. 1. X. In Symbolum Fidei, 
Lib. 1. XI. In Precationem Dominicam, Lib. 1. 
XII. Conciones ordinariæ, Lib. 1. XIII. Conciones 
extraordinarie, Lib. 1. XIV. In Cleri Convocatione, 
Lib. 1. This is probably the Sermon mentioned in 


the preceding note. XV. Brevilaquus difforum Chriſti, 


Lib. 1. XVI. Ad argumenta Eraſmi, Lib. 1. XVII. 


-E xcerptiones doctorum, Lib. 1. Bale tells us, that theie 


were ſeveral other tracts of his, but imperfect. Pits | 
(29) adds to this catalogue Epiſtolarum ad Eraſmum (29) De illufritn 
Librum unum. Dr. Knight having obſerved (30), 42" Script. 


that „ it is well known that Bale did multiply the Ps: 692. 


„% works of his authors, and that Fits geherally made (40) Pag. 197. 
bold to encreaſe the catalogue of them; “ adds, that note (t). 
in this article, “ Pits has added to the works of Colet, | 


« 1. Vita Hominis Chriſtiani. 2, Ortolan,. 3. Epi- 


«© ftolæ ad Thomam Tailerum.” But if the Doctor had 
conſulted the edition of Bale's Catalogus printed at 
Baſil 1557 in fol. inſtead of that in 1548 in 4to, he 


would have found thoſe works mentioned by that au- | 


thor. Mr. Wood (31) mentions Dr. Colet's Comment. (31) Atl. 0x» 
in Eccleſiaſticam D. Dionyſii Hierarchiam, in RIS. vol 1. cob 12. 
which is in the public Library at Cambridge, ad cal- 
cem Comment. in Epiſt. ad Rem. & Corinthias, under 
the following title; Fo. Colet de Angelis Cœleſtigue 


Hierarchia ſecutus Dionyſium (32). There is till an (42) K nieht, 


other manuſcript of the Dean's now in the poſſeſſion pag. 197. note c 
of Roger Gale Eſq; which ſeems to be an Anaiytical | 
Comment on all the Canonical Epiſtles. Dr. Thomas 

Gale conjectured it to be Dr. Colet's from the likeneſs 

of expreſſion found in his other writings, and from 

what he calls an uncorrecineſi, which he was ſubject to 

by reaſon of his more regarding ſenſe than words (33). (33) 16-m, ibid 
Mr. Wood (34) mentions our author's Daily Deca 

or the Chriſtian's Morning and Evening Saciifice, Cc. 34) C3 
printed at London ſeveral times in 12mo and 16ino. | 
«© Before one impreſſion, if not more of this bock, is 

« Dr. Colet's Lite, iritely or imperfectly writcen by 

* Thomas Fuller of Waltham in Eſſex, being moiily 


the ſame with that in his A, Redivivus (35).” (35) lem. ibid 
Dr. Knight (36) is of opinion, that this tract cannot be 


ſaid to be all of our author's compoſition, .. Mr. Wood (3®) 197 
tells us likewiſe, that he wrote 4 Monition to a godly ne 
Life. London 1534, 1563, &c. in 8vo. This, ſays ) 04 
he (37), without doubt is the tame with 4 right faith. (37 


Man's Life Ac. London 1577 in 8vo. The ſame 
writer tells us, that he wrote Grammatices Rudimenta. 


London 1539 in 8vo. This Mr. Wood ſuppoles is 


called Paul's Accidence, &c. Dr. Knight mentions this ; 
piece in the following paſſage (38): He drew up (38) Ps: 1238 
% ſome Rudiments of Grammar with an Abridgment ?** 
of the Principles of Religion, and publiſhed them 

5 h „for 
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in fol, 
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(Knight, f · had not prevented it. He was a man of exemplary piety and great learning, and a very 


** eminent fore- runner of the Reformation (2). 


« for the ſtanding uſe and ſervice of Paul's School, 

* jntitled, Rudimenta Grammatices a Fohanne Coleto, 

% Decano Eccleſiaæ Sancti Pauli London. in uſum Scholz 

1 Bill Poll. © ab ipfo inflitute (2). Which little Manual, called 
Fantab-. intern © Pauls Accidence, the author D. Colet dedicated to 
1SS. Reg» © the new Maſter Lilye in a ſhort elegant Latin Epiſtle, 
« dated from his own houſe the firſt of Auguſt 1510.” 

The ſame writer likewiſe informs us (39), that a few 


(39 * years after the publication and general uſe of thoſe Rudi. 


On ments, (which related chiefly to the more eaſy conflruing 


a — 
- 'T 
*% 


of Latine, and are now, with ſome improvement, placed 
in the common Accidence after the eight parts of ſpeech, 
though made before) Dean Colet proceeded to draw up for 
the familiar uje of bis biy:, that other little tra of the 
Conſtruction of the eight parts of Speech, which awith 
fome Alterations, and great Additions, now makes up the 
Syntax in Lilye's vulgar Grammar. He ſent it to the 
Maſter of his School, Mr. Lihhe, wvith a very ingenious 
and affeftionate Epiſile, dated from bis own houſe in the 
year 1513. N * 


06 Mr, Edward FCOWELL (*) (JOHN), a learned Civilian in the beginning of the ſeventeenth 


1 Gebern, of Century, was born in Devonſhire [A], about the year 1551, and educated at Eaton- 


a fit Conjunfure 
Pl Religion an 


School, from whence he was elected to King's College in Cambridge in the year 1570 (a). . 


Tamm, libe 3. In 1586 he was choſen Proctor of the Univerſity, He afterwards took the degree of 


cap. 14+p4g- 172» Doctor of Laws, and in 1600 was incorporated into the Univerſity of Oxford, > Being 


(e) Prince's Mor- 


call bim ee. now eminent for his learning and accompliſhments he was choſen Maſter of Trinity Hall — oo edt 
() Wood, Fei in Cambridge, and Regius Profeſſor of the Civil Law (b), In 1603 he was Vice- | 


Oxon: vol. [» cole 
160. edit. 2. Lon 


don 1 72 Is 
(b) Idem , ibid. 


* Chancellor of the Univerſity (c). Dr. Fuller (4) tells us, that in 1604 he was appointed 
Doctor of the Arches, by which it is to be preſumed he means Dean of the Arches, 
He was likewiſe Vicar-General to Dr. Bancroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury (e). His 
Inſtitutiones Juris Anglicani ad Methodum Inſtitutionum Fuſtiniani compoſite, was printed 


ondon 1701 in 
FF 


(d) Werthies of 
England, in De- 
von. pag. 262. 


at Cambridge 1605 in 8 vo, and his Interpreter at the ſame place in 4to 1607 BI. Ge, ide. | 


A] Was born in Devonſhire.) Dr. Fuller in his 


(1) In Devon ortbies of England (1) tells us, that it was at 
0 306% Yarnſborow, which Mr. Prince in his Worthies of Devon 
(2) Pag. 194» 


Sumbridge, a Chapel of Eaſe to Biſhop's Tawton near 
Barnſtaple. 9 | 
[B] His Interpreter avas printed at Cambridge in 
4% 1607.) There was another edition printed in 4to 

at London 1637 under the following title: The Inter- 
preter : or Booke containing the fignification of Words 3 
avherein is fet forth the true meaning of all or the moſt 
part of ſuch words or termes, as are mentioned in the 
Law Writers, or Statutes of this viftorious and renown- 
ed Kingdome, requiring any Expoſition or Interpretation. 
A wworke not only profitable, but neceſſary for ſuch as deſire 

| throughly to be inſtructed in the knowledge of our Lawes, 
| Statutes, or other Antiquities, Collected by John Cowell, 
ockor, ſometime the King's Majeſties Profeſſöur of the 
Ciwill Law in the Univerſitie of Cambridge. It is de- 
dicated to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. In the pre- 
face dated November the 3d 1607, the author ob- 
ſerves, that whoever ſhall charge that work with any 
overſights, ſhall need no ſolemn pains to prove them, 
fince himſelf will readily confeſs them; and that upon 


view taken of it ſince the impreſſion, he dares aſſure 


thoſe, who ſhall obſerve moſt faults in it, that he, by 


gleaning after him, will gather as many omitted by 


them, as they ſhall ſhew committed by him. * But 
I learned, continues he, long ſince out of famous 
% Tully, that as no man's errours ought to be follow- 
ed, becauſe he faith ſome things well; ſo that which 
* a man faith well, is not to be rejgcted, becauſe he 


* jmperfe&tions. And therefore reprehend who 
« will, in God's name, that is, with ſweetneſs and 
«© without reproach. So ſhall he reap hearty thanks 
at my hands; and by true imitation of the moſt 
judicious that ever wrote, more ſoundly help on 
this point of learning to perfection in a few months, 
than I by toſſing and tumbling my books at home 
could poſſibly have done in many years. Experi- 
'1! His £oieut;n ee ence hath taught me this in my [n//itures (3) lately 
© Juris An. “ ſer forth, by publiſhing whereof I have gained the 
Pom mace? « judicious obſervations of divers learned Gentlemen 
ext of : . . | 
this article, «« upon them, which by keeping them private I could 
« never have procured. By which means I hope one 
« day to commend them to you again in a more ex- 
act purity, and ſo leave them to future times for 
& ſuch acceptance, as it ſhall pleaſe God to give 
« them.” He afterwards tells us, that he had in 
ſome Forwwardneſs a tract De Regulis Juris, wherein 


Vor. X. 


- d 


(2) ſuppoſes to be miſtaken for Ern/borough, a large 
OO 1701 Court-Houſe formerly in the pariſh of Swimbridge or 


© hath ſome errors. No man, no book is void of 


Thoudh for, 


his intent was, by collating the caſes of both laws, 

to ſhew, that they both are raifed from one foundati- 

on, and differ more in language and terms than in 
ſubſtance ; and that therefore if they were reduced to 

one method, as they eaſily might, they might be at- 

tained in a manner with all one pains. His Inter- 

preter has been reprinted ſeveral times ſince in fol. 8 
Mr. Prince (4) obſerves, that this book, meeting with (4) Pag. 195. 
envious readers, did not find the entertainment, which 

the author expected, and the work deſerved, many 

flighting the book, who notwithſtanding uſed it; and 

others critically ſurveying it to find out all the wealæ 

paſſages in it, ſome of which being obnoxious, there 


. wanted not envy enough to aggravate them to the au- 


thor's extreme trouble and wexation. The points in 
this book, which are ſaid to have given offence, re- 
lated to the King's prerogative, which Dr. Cowel aſ- 
ſerts in ſome caſes to be limited. Upon this the book: 
was called in, and on the 26th of March 1610 there 
was publiſhed a proclamation againſt it as a pernicious 
book made againſt the honour and prerogative of the 
King, and dignity of the Common Law of England 
(5). This is aſſigned among the Learned as the true (5) Camden's 
reaſon thereof; but Sir Anthony Weldon in his Court Annals of King 
and Character of King Fames (6) informs us, that it 7% I, ad ann. 
was affirmed in the Interpreter, that King James 1 did 16 © Gs 
not take the uſual oaths all Kings are bound unto at their hs He * 
Coronation. © However, ſays Mr. Prince (7), if any ey London 
« refletions on, or heterodoxy, to the Government, 1721. 
were ever found in that uſeful and learned book, 
which I much queſtion, we may be ſure they are (6) Pag. 197. 
» left out in the Jatter editions of it, His moſt aQtive (7) Ubi ſupra, 
and vigorous antagoniſts then in this matter were 
the Common Lawyers, who looked upon this book: — 
as a double treſpaſs againſt them (8) ; the one of (8) See Dr. Ful« 
pedibus ambulands, that a Civilian ſhould interlope ler, 4bi /#Pr0« 
in a profeſſion ſeveral to themſelves ; the other, 
that he ſhould pluck up the pales of the hard terms 
of the Law, wherewith it was incloſed, and fo la 
it open and obvious to common capacities. But 
the worſt of all was the accuſation laid to its charge 
of aſſigning to the King a double prerogative, the 
one limited by Law, and the other unlimited; for 
which being complained of in Parliament, the book: 
was called in, and condemned. All which wk 
ſome other advantages, which his adverſaries got 
over him, occaſioned a great deal of trouble to this 
worthy perſon, the grief whereof went near his 
« heart, and haſtened his death.” In the third vo- 
lume. of Sir Ralph Winwood's Memorials are ſeveral 
pailages relating to the offence given by our author's 
book. Mr. John Beaulieu in a letter dated at London 


March 
7 B | 
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85 Fuller and 
tince, ubi ſupra. 


(9) Sir Ralph 
Winwood's Me- 
mortals, vol. 3. 


Page 125. 


ꝓp OC 


Though the Civil Law was his profeſſion, yet he was ſo eminent for his ſkill in the 


Common Law, that he was as well able to practiſe in Weſtminſter Hall as at Doctor's 
Commons, which raiſed firſt the emulation and afterwards the ill-will of the Common 
Lawyers againſt him. For in his time, the conteſt between the Civil and Common 
Lawyers was carried to a great height. The great champion of the latter was the Lord 
Chief Juſtice Coke, as Dr. Cowell was of the former, who, as Dr. Fuller obſerves, ob- 
tained the favour of King James I on his ſide, ſo far as it could be with conveniency. 
However notwithſtanding his eminent abilities, that great oracle of the Common Law 
uſed in a low jeſt to ſtyle him Dr. Corv- heel (F). He died about the ſixtieth year of his 
age at Cambridge October the 11th 1611, and was interred in the Chapel belonging to 
Trinity-Hall, under a flat ſtone, with an inſcription upon it [C]. 


March the 1 1609, to Mr. Trumbull, Reſident at © Houſe, it hath bin found therein repugnant to the 
Bruſſels, writes thus (9) : © Thoſe of the Lower Houſe ** fundamentall Lawes of the Realm; and therefore 
* [of Parliament] have been very much nettled and “ the King hath promiſed, that it ſhall be ſuppreſled. 
« offended at one Dr. Cowell's booke, for a certain 
« exorbitant poſition therein held by him in the in- would not have his perſon to be troubled, or to in- 


* 


But for the author, having made it appear, that he 


* terpretation, and in favour of the King's preroga- © curr any danger for the ſame, (as th.e Houſe ſeemed 


tive; whereunto he doth attribute the power of ** very deſirous to proceed criminally againſt him,) 


« making laws, rayſing ſubſidies &c. without the they do now relent their pourſuite therein, and 


* conſent or authority of Parliament. Which hath * are not willing to inforce it any more againſt the 


«© been ſo odious to the Houſe, that if the King will “ King's will.” Sir Thomas Edmonds in a letter to 


„give them leave (as by petition they have deſired 


it of him) to proceed by their authority againſt the 
* ſaid Correll, it is thought they will go very near to 


( * Pag. 129. 


« hang him. He is a Doctor of the Civil Law in 
«« Cambridge, and is now come to this towne to an- 
« ſwer this matter in the Parliament-Honſe.” The 
ſame Gentleman in another letter to Mr. Trumbull, 
dated March the 8th, has this paſſage (*) : © Cowell's 


(+) The excep- * book (whereat, as I wrote unto you by my laſt, 


tions, which were 40 


taken by the 
Houſe of Com- 


words Preroga- 


tive, Subſidy, 


Parliament, Re- 
coveries, and ſoine 
Others. 


(t) Ui ſupra, 


Pag. 131. 


there is great exception taken by thoſe of the Lower 
« Houſe) being read upon theſe points (+), which are 


mons were to the offenſive to thoſe of the Upper Houſe, they took 


(as I hear) ſome time to deliberate upon the ſame, 
« and this day they did appoint to give their anſwer 
« thereupon.” The ſame Gentleman in another let- 
ter to Mr. Trumbull dated March the 15th writes 
thus (f): * Touching Cowell's booke, the ſame hav- 
« ing been alſo examined before his Majeſty upon 


Sir Ralph Winwood dated at London March the 17th 
1609 writes thus (*) : Dr. Cowell hath been againe 
called before the King himſelf and the Lords to an- 
«« {wer ſome other paſſages of his book, which do as 
« well pinch upon the authority of the King, as the 
© other points were derogatorie to the liberty of the 


« ſubject. And becauſe he could not regularly deli- 


ver what grounds he hath for the maintaining of 
* thoſe his propoſitions, he is committed to an Alder- 
«© man's houſe till he can better prepare himſelf for his 
« juſtification in that behalf.“ | 


I] With an inſcription upon it.] Tt is as follows: 
Joxannes CowWELL, Legum Docter, Cuſtos hujus Col- 


legii, Juris Civilis, in Academia hac Cantabrigienſi 
Profeſſor Regius, Vicarius Generalis Cantuarienſis Pro- 
vinciæ ſub Domino Richards Bancroft, Archiepiſcopo Can- 


tuarienſi, hic expeftat Reſurrectionem. Obiit xi die menſis 


« thoſe points, which were excepted againſt by the 


Octobris A. D. MD. CAI. * 


e POCOCK (EDWARD), eldeſt fon of Mr. Edward Pocock, B. D. Vicar of 


Chievely in Berkſhire, was born November the 8th 1604, in the pariſh of St. Peter's 
in the Weſt in the City of Oxford, He was ſent early to the Free- ſchool at Tame in 
Oxfordſhire, and at fourteen years of age entered in Magdalen-Hall in the Univerſity of 
Oxford; and after two years ſtay in that place, his merits recommended him, upon a 
ſtrict examination, to a Scholar's place in Corpus-Chriſti College, to which he was ad- 


mitted December the 11th 1620. On the 28th of November 1622 he took the degree 


of Bachelor of Arts; and having already made a conſiderable progreſs in the ordinary 
paths of learning, he began in a ſhort time to betake himſelf to ſome of the more retired 
and untrodden walks, applying his mind, with great diligence, to the ſtudy of the Eaſt- 
ern Languages, under the direction of Matthias Paſor, who having been Profeſſor of the 


Mathematics at Heidelberg, whence he was driven by the late troubles in the Palatinate, 


came and ſettled in Oxford, where he taught that Science and the Oriental Languages. 
The ſtatutes of the College requiring ſome delay, Mr. Pocock did not take the degree of 


Maſter of Arts till March the 28th 1626 ; and ſoon after that applied himſelf for far- 


ther inſtruction in Oriental Learning to Mr. William Bedwell, Vicar of Tottenham- 
High-Croſs near London. July the 24th 1628 he was admitted Probationer-Fellow of 


his College, and about the ſame time had prepared an edition of the ſecond Epiſtle of 


St. Peter, the ſecond and third of St. John, and that of St. Jude, in Syriac and Greek, 


with a Latin Tranſlation and Notes, which was publiſhed at Leyden in 1630 in 4to [A]. 


[A] Prepared an edition of the ſecond Epiſtle of St. 
Peter, the ſecond and third of St. John, and that of 
St. Jude, in Syriac and Greek, with a Latin Tranſla- 
tion and Notes, which wwas publiſhed at Leyden in 1630 
in 419.) Ignatius, the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch, 
had in the ſixteenth Century ſent Moſes Meridinzus, 
a Prieſt of Meſopotamia, into the Weſt, to get the 
Syriac Verſion of the New 'Teſtament printed, in or- 
der to the carrying back a ſufficient number of copies 
for the ule of his Churches, And this work, by the 
care and diligence of Albertus Widmanſladius, was 
very well performed at Vienna in 1555, But the 
Syriac New Teſtament, thus brought out of the Eaſt, 


ard followed in that impreſſion, wanted the ſecond 


5 


| December 


Epiſtle of St. Peter, the ſecond and third Epiſtles of 


St. John, the Epiſtle of St. Jude, and the whole book 


of the Revelations, becauſe, as Ludovicus de Dieu (1) (1) Pit. i 
conjectures, thoſe parts of holy Scripture, though ex- Apocalypſe Y. 


tant among them, were not yet received into the Ca- 


non by thoſe Oriental Churches. This defect no body 


ride. 


took care to ſupply, till that very learned perſon laſt 


mentioned, on the encouragement, and with the aſ— 
ſiſtance of Daniel Heinſius, ſet about the Revelation, 
being furniſhed with a copy of it, which had been 
given, with many other manuſcripts, to the Univerſity 
of Leyden by Joſeph Scaliger. That verſion of the 
Apocalypſe was printed at Leyden in the year 1627, 
but ſtill the four Epiſtles were wanting, and thoſe Mr. 

Pocock 
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L) Le Dr: December the 20th 1629 Mr. Pocock was ordained Prieſt by Dr. Richard Corbet, 
Biſhop of Oxford, by whom alſo he had ſome time before been made a Deacon, and 
being appointed Chaplain to the Engliſh Merchants at Aleppo, arrived there October 


Edward Pococt, 
1-4 · pre- 
Fed to the edi- 
tion of his Tbeo- 
Igical Works, 
printed at Lon- 


don 1740 In fol. 


the 17th 1630 (a), and continued in that place for five or fix years (5) [BJ. July the (4; i514, pag. 7. 


8th 1636 he took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity [C]; and the month following was 


Pocock undertakes, being deſirous that the whole New 
Teſtament might at length be publiſhed in that lan- 
guage, which was the vulgar tongue of our Saviour 
himſelf and his Apoſtles. A very fair manuſcript for 
this purpoſe he had met with in the Bodleian Library, 


containing thoſe Epiſtles, together with ſome other 


parts of the New Teſtament. Out of this manuſcript, 
following the example of De Dieu, he tranſcribed 
thoſe Epiſtles in the Syriac character: the ſame he 
likewiſe ſet down in Hebrew letters, adding the points, 
not according to the ordinary, but the Syriac rules, as 
they had been delivered by thoſe learned Maronites, 
Amira and Sionita. He alſo made a new Tranſlation 
of theſe Epiſtles out of Syriac into Latin, comparing 
it with that of Etzelius, and ſhewing upon all con- 
fiderable occaſions the reaſon of his diſſent from him. 
Moreover, he added the original Greek, concluding 


the whole with a good number of learned and uſeful 


Notes. This work was finiſhed by him, when he 


he performed it with the utmoſt care and exactneſs, 


yet ſo great was his modeſty and diſtruſt of himſelf, 


(z] Vide Epiſto- 
lam Foanrt 
Meurſio inter 
Ger, Vofii Epi- 
folas, num. 114. 


that he could not be perſuaded to think it fit for pub- 
lication, till after it had lain by him about a year, 
when he ſuffered it to be printed upon the following 
occaſion. Gerard John Voſſius, at this time a Profeſ- 
ſor at Leyden, being of great fame throughout the 
world for his extraordinary. learning, had a particular 
reſpe& paid him by ſome of the Nobility and many 
learned men of the Engliſh Nation (2). He had pub- 
liſhed ſeveral excellent books, particularly his Pelagian 
Hiſtory ; wherein, as he had expreſſed more temper 
and moderation than ſome of his countrymen, ſo he 
manifeſted a juſt eſteem for Eccleſiaſtical antiquity, 
which no Church in the world had a truer regard for 
than that of England. Being on thoſe accounts much 
valued by his friends in this Nation, he had, ſome 
time ſince, been earneſtly preſſed to accept of a Pro- 
feſſor's place, with a very honourable ſalary, in the 
Univerſity of Cambridge, and now was invited by a 


| meſſage from King Charles I to a Prebend in the 


Church of Canterbury. 'The firſt of theſe offers he 
had refuſed, as not agreeing with his circumſtances, 
which would not admit of a remove from his own 
country ; but the latter he readily cloſed with, having 
been aſſured that reſidence would not be expected from 
him. To be inſtalled in this Prebend he comes into 
England, and there making a viſit to the Univerſity 
of Oxford, where he was received with all the marks 
of a very great eſteem, he ſpent much of his time 
during his ſlay in viewing the manuſcripts and other 
rarities of the public Library. Amongſt other things 
he took particular notice of the Syriac manuſcript of 
the Epiſtles, which gave occaſion to Mr. John Rouſe, 
the chief Librarian, to acquaint him with Mr. Po- 
cock's performance. Voſſius, being extremely pleaſed 
with what he thus heard, deſired to ſee both the au- 
thor and the work ; and after much diſcourſe with 
him, and a diligent examination of that, he made it 
his earneſt requeſt, that what ſo well deſerved to ſee 
the light, ſhould no longer be kept in darkneſs. Mr. 
Pocock was overcome by the perſuaſions of a man, 
againſt whoſe judgment he could have no exception. 
And being alſo farther encouraged by the promiſe he 
made, that it ſhould by his procurement be carefully 
printed in Holland, he preſently took care to add a 
Preface and a Dedication, And the Patron he made 
choice of was Voſlius himſelf, to whom he addreſſed 
this work in terms of much deference and reſpect. 
Voſſius, upon his arrival at Leyden, committed the 
care of the edition to Ludovicus de Dieu, who gladly 
received Mr. Pocock's papers, and after a diligent 
peruſal of them, wrote to him, highly commending 
the fidelity of his tranſcript, the juſtneſs of his verſion, 
and the learning of his notes. At the ſame time he 
propoſes ſeveral emendations 1n the pointing of the 
Hebrew character, and one in that of the Syriac, to- 
gether with two alterations in the Latin verſion, and 


appointed 


likewiſe one additional note, intending to delay the 
impreſſion, till he could receive Mr. Pocock's anſwer, 
without whoſe conſent he reſolved, as himſelf expreſles 
it, to interpolatt nothing. Afﬀter that was come to hand, 
de Dieu put the Epiſtles to the preſs, and when the edi- 
tion was finiſhed, he wrote a ſecond time to Mr. Po- 
cock, and congratulated him on that occaſion. From 
this ſecond letter it appears, that the Reply to the ſirſt 
brought conſent to moſt of the defired amendments. 
And accordingly all of them, except three, ſtand, as 
propoſed, in the printed work. Beſides which, de 


ons he ſhould find expedient. In purſuance of which 
he proceeded to other emendations with Voſſius's ad- 
vice, in number ſix, of which he gives an account in 
his ſecond letter, with his reaſons for each of em. 
They all concerned the Latin verſion. The cdition 
being thus finiſhed, a conſiderable number ©: copies 


were ſent by Voſſius as a preſent to the author at Ox- 
was but four and twenty years old; and though 


ford, together with due acknowledgments of the uſe- 


expreſſed in the Dedication. And indeed that learned 
man entertained on this occaſion ſuch a value for Mr. 
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Dieu had a commiſſion to make what farther alterati- 


fulneſs of the work, and of the affection and honour 


Pocock, that, though he was thirty years older, and 


a ſort of Dictator in the Commonwealth of Learning, 


he treated him ever aſter with all the kindneſs and fami- 


arity of a friend. He correſponded with him by fre- 
quent letters, ſome of which have been made public 
(3) 3 he preſented him with the books he publiſhed, 
and upon all occaſions made honourable mention of 
him to the day of his death (4). 


(3) Inter V7 
S Cl. Virw um 
od Vaſium Epi- 


[B] Continued in that place for frve or fix years 1 | 
Here he carefully applied himſelf to the buſineſs of (4) L Dr. 


his place, as Chaplain to the Factory; and as he was 


ſeldom or never drawn from the conſtant performance , 
of theſe duties of his charge by a curioſity tempting Hel gica“ 2/orks 


him to the view of other places of that country, ſo 
he would not omit what belonged to his office, even 
when attended with a very affrighting danger. For 


in the year 1634, as the plague raged furiouſly in 


Aleppo, and many of the Merchants fled two days 
journey from it, and dwelt in tents on the mountains, 
he had that holy confidence in the providence of God, 
and that readineſs to meet his good pleaſure, what- 
ever it ſhould be, that though he viſited them that 
were in the country, he, for the moſt part, continued 


to aſſiſt and comfort thoſe who had ſhut up themſelves 


« pref1x-6 to the 


tion of his 


London 1740. 


in the City. And indeed the mercy of God (as he 
moſt thankfully acknowledged in a letter ſent a little 


after to a friend in Oxford) was ſignally maniſeſted at 
that time towards him, and all the Engliſh belonging 
to that Factory. For though the peſtilence waſted be- 
yond the example of former times, not ceaſing, as 
uſually, at the entrance of the Dog-days, all the 
Engliſh were preſerved, as well they that continued in 
the town, as they that fled from it (5). 


[C] Ju the 8th 1636 he tok the degree of Bachelor 


of Divinity.) The queſtions which he anſwered in 
his exerciſes on that occaſion were theſe two: Whether 


(5) Ibid; pig: 4. 


pilgrimages to places, called holy, undertaken on the ac- - 


count of Religion, are to be approved? And, Whether 
there be any ſuch thing as Purgatory And as he defend- 


them he confirmed the Proteſtant doctrine about theie 
matters, in oppoſition to the opinions of Rome with 
all imaginable itrength and clearneſs, not contenting 
himſelf with what is to be met with in modern tracts, 
but ſearching out the ſenſe of the primitive Church 
from the writirgs of the Fathers; particularly on the 
firlt queſtion, to expoſe the vanity of thoſe pilgti- 
mages, which the Council of Trent hath declared to 
be very pious, and are eſteemed as of conſiderable me- 
rit in Popiſh countries. He made great uſe of that 
oration, or rather epiſtle, of Gregory Nyflen, ccn- 
cerning them that travel to Feruſalem, publiſhed by 
itſelf in Greek and Latin, after he had firit noted ihe 
unreaſonable ſcruples and the impotent rage of ſome 
Popiſh writers on occaſion of that epiſtle, more eſpe- 

| Clally 


ed the negative of both theſe, ſo in his explanation of 
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appointed Reader of the Arabic Lecture founded by Archbiſhop Laud [DJ. In the 
beginning of July 1639 he embarked with his friend Mr. John Greaves for the Eaſt, 
and arriving at Conſtantinople, proſecuted his ſtudies of the Eaſtern Tongues, and by 
Archbiſhop Laud's order, procured many valuable manuſcripts in thoſe and other learn- 
(c) Ibid. p. 7 ed Languages (c). After near four years ſtay at Conſtantinople, he embarked there in 


Auguſt 1640, and a little after Chriſtmas came to Paris, where he viſited Gabrie! 


Sionita, the famous Maronite, and Hugo Grotius [EZ]. In a ſhort time he left Paris, 
and came to England ſoon after his Patron, the Archbiſhop, was committed to the 
Tower in March 1640-1. In 1641 a correſpondence began between Mr, Pocock, and 
two learned men, Jacobus Alting, a foreigner then in England, and Mr. John Selden, 
the latter of whom being then engaged in preparing for the preſs ſome part of Eutychi- 
us's Annals in Latin and Arabic, made uſe of Mr. Pocock's aſſiſtance in collating and 


extracting from Arabic books at Oxford. In 1643 our author was 


preſented by the 


Preſident and Fellows of Corpus Chriſti College to the Rectory of Childrey, a Living of 


very good value in the County of Berks [ F ]. 


In the beginning of the year 1646 he 


married Mary, the daughter of Thomas Burdett of Weſt-Worlham in Hampſhire Eſq; 
(4) Ibid. p.13— (d). About the middle of the year 1647, by the intereſt of Mr. John Selden, he ob- 
tained the reſtitution of the ſalary of his Arabic Lecture, which had been detained from 
him about three years; and the ſame year, he and his family at Childrey, were deliver- 
ed from a ruin, that threatened them, by the diligence and intereſt of his friend, Mr. 


John Greaves. 


For Mr. Pocock being conſidered as a malignant, ſome of the forces for 


the Parliament grievouſly oppreſſed him by free quarter and other violence; and ſuch a 


treatment he was to expect, as often as any troops ſhould come into thoſe parts. 


Here- 


upon he complains by letter to Mr. Greaves, who, by the aſſiſtance of Dr, George Ent, 
procured him a protection under the hand and ſeal of General Fairfax, dated at Windſor 


_ cially of Gretſer the Jeſuit. The Latin Sermon he 
preached was probably on theſe words of the Prophet 
Malachi, chap. ii. ver. 7. The Prieſts lips ſhould keep 
knowledge, and they ſhould ſeek the Law at his mouth ; 
for he is the meſſenger of the Lord of Hoſts. This how- 
ever is certain, that a learned diſcourſe on that text, 
written by his own hand, was found among his pa- 
rs (6). 

5 J Appointed Reader of the Arabic Lecture, founded 
by Archbiſhop Land.] He opened the Lecture on the 
10th of Auguſt with an excellent Latin ſpeech, where- 
in he gave an account of the nature and uſefulneſs of 
the tongue, which he was to explain ; a ſmall part of 
which ſpeech, declaring the great eſteem the Arabians 
anciently had for Poets and Poetry, was afterwards 
| (5) Ad frm Printed (7). Afﬀter this introduction, the book, which 
Netarum in Car- he firſt undertook to read on, was the Proverbs of 
men T'grai, edit» Ali, the fourth Emperor of the Saracens, and couſin 
©x0n. 1661. german and ſon-in-law of Mahomet ; a man of ſuch 
| account with that impoſtor, not only for his valour, 
but knowledge too, that he uſed to declare, that if 

all the learning of the Arabians were deſtroyed, it 

might be found again in Ali, as a living Library. 

Upon this book, obſerving the directions of the Arch- 

biſhop in the Statutes he had provided, he ſpent an 

hour every Wedneſday in vacation-time, and alſo in 

Lent, explaining the ſenſe of the author, and the 

things relating to the grammar and propriety of the 

language, ws. alſo ſhewing the agreement it hath with 

the Hebrew and Syriac, as often as there was occaſi- 

on. The Lecture being ended, he uſually tarried for 

ſome time in the public ſchool, to reſolve the queſtions 

of his hearers, and ſatisfy them in their doubts ; 

.and always that afternoon gave admittance in his 

chamber from one a- clock till four, to all who would 

(8) Life ef Dr. come to him for farther conference and direction (8). 
s/ccok, p. 9, 1. [E] Came to Paris, where be viſited Gabriel Si- 
onita, the famous Maronite, and Hugo Grotius.] To 

the latter he could not but be very acceptable, as on 

ſeveral accounts, ſo particularly on that of the rela- 

tion he ſtood in to a perſon, for whom Grotius had 

all imaginable eſteem and reverence, the Archbiſhop 

of Canterbury. And doubtleſs the troubles, which 

had lately begun to fall on that great Prelate, and the 
black cioud, which now hung over the Church of 
England in general, were the ſubje& of no ſmal] part of 

their converlation. But there were other things, about 

which he was willing to diſcourſe with this great man. 

Mr. Pocock, while he continued in the Eaſt, had often 

lamented the infatuation, which ſo great a part of 

the world lay under, being inſlaved to the fooliſh opi- 

nions of that grand impoſtor Mahomet. He had ob- 

ſerved in many, Who profeſſed his Religion, much 


ditors. 


December 


juſtice, and candor, and love, and other excellent qua · 
lities, which ſeemed to prepare them for the kingdom 
of God, and therefore he could not but perſuade him- 
ſelf, that were the doctrines of the Goſpel duly pro- 
poſed to them, not a few might open their eyes to 
diſcern the truth of it. Something therefore he re- 
ſolved to do towards ſo deſirable an end, as he ſhould 
meet with convenient leiſure ; and he could not think 
of any thing more likely to prove uſeful in this re- 
ſpect, than the tranſlating into Arabic, the general 
language of the Eaſt, an admirable Diſcourſe, that 
had been publiſhed in Latin, ſome years before, con- 
cerning the truth of Chriſtianity. With this deſign he 


now acquainted Grotius, the author of that treatiſe (9), (9) Gretii Epi, 
who received the propoſal with much ſatisfaction, and Gulielm? Frutti 
gave him a great deal of encouragement to purſue it..“ 530 


And Mr. Pocock's aim in this matter being only the 
glory of God, and the good of ſouls, he made no 
ſcruple at all to mention to that learned man ſome 
things towards the end of his book, which he could 
not approve, viz. certain opinions, which, though 
they are commonly in Europe charged on the followers 
of Mahomet, have yet no foundation in any of their 


authentic writings, and are ſuch as they themſelves are 


ready on all occaſions to diſclaim. With which free- 
dom of Mr. Pocock Grotius was ſo far from being 
diſpleaſed, that he heartily thanked him for it, and 
gave him authority, in the verſion he intended, to 
expunye and alter whatſoever he ſhould think fit (10). 
[F Preſented . .. | 
Living of very good value in the County of Berks.) 29: 
Being now a country Clergyman, he ſet himſelf with 
his utmoſt diligence to a conſcientious performance of 
all the duties of his Cure, preaching twice every Sun- 
day; and his Sermons were ſo contrived by him, as 


to be moſt uſeful to the perſons who were to hear him. 


For though ſuch as he preached in the Univerſity were 
very elaborate, and full of critical and other learning, 
the diſcourſes he delivered in his pariſh were plain and 
eaſy, having nothing in them, which he conceived to 
be above the capacities even of the meaneſt of his au- 
And as he carefully avoided all oſtentation of 
learning, ſo he would not indulge himſelf in the prac- 
tice of thoſe arts, which at that time were very com- 
mon, and much admired by ordinary people ; ſuch as 
diſtortions of the countenance, and ſtrange geſtures, 
a violent and unnatural way of ſpeaking, and af- 
fected words and phraſes, which being out of the or- 
dinary way were therefore ſuppoſed to expreſs ſome- 
what very myſterious, and in an high degree ſpiritual. 
His converſation too was one continued ſermon, pow- 
erfully recommending to all, who were acquainted 
with him, the ſeveral duties of Chriſtianity (11), 


(10) Life of Du 
. to the Rectory of Childrey, a Pococt, page 15, 
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(e) Ibid» pat · 235 
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December the '5th 1647 (e). Upon the deceaſe of Dr. Morris, the Hebrew Profeſſor, 
March the 27th 1648, the King, who was then priſoner in the Iſle of Wight, nomi- 
nated Mr. Pocock to that Profeſſorſhip, and to the Canonry of Chriſt Church annexed 
to it; tho' he was not conſtituted by patent, his Majeſty not having the great ſeal in his 
power; and on the 7th of April following, the Committee of both Houſes of Parliament 
for hearing the reports of the Viſitors of the Univerſity of Oxford, appointed him He- 
brew Lecturer, and Collegiate Prebend of Chriſt Church in the room of Dr. Payne, re- 
moved from his Prebend's place by a former order of the Committee. In the latter end 
of the year 1649, he publiſhed his Specimen Hiftorie Arabum [G]. In November 1650 


[G] His Specimen Hiſtoriæ Arabum.] Tt was print- 
ed at Oxford in 4to, and contains a ſhort Diſcourſe in 
Arabic, with his Latin tranſlation of it, and his large 
and very uſeful notes on it. The diſcourſe it ſelf is 


taken out of the general Hiſtory of Gregory Abul- 


Farajius, being his Introduction to his ninth Dynaſty 
(for into ten Dynaſties that author divided his work) 


where being about to treat of the Empire of the Sara- 


cens or Arabians, he gives a compendious account of 
that people before Mahomet ; as alſo of that impoſtor 
himſelf, and the new Religion introduced by him, 


and of the ſeveral ſes, into which it was divided. 


And Mr. Pocock's Notes on this Diſcourſe are a col- 
lection of a great variety of things relating to thoſe 


matters out of more than an hundred Arabic manu- 


ſcripts, a catalogue of which he adds in the end of 
his book. To give a brief account of {ome of the 
chief things contained in theſe Notes; having ſhewn 
in them for what reaſons thoſe people were called Ara- 
bians and Saracens, he firſt ſets down ſome of the 
molt conſiderable matters, that were to be met with 


concerning their moſt ancient tribes ; and then pro- 


ceeding to thoſe times, the hiſtory of which is of 
greater certainty, he notes the ſeveral kingdoms into 
which they had been divided, mentioning the Kings 
in each that were any way famous, and the particular 
tranſactions, for which they were remarkable. Com- 
ing to treat of the cuſtoms both of thoſe Arabians, 
who led a wandering life, moving from place to place, 
as opportunities of paſturage or rapine invited them, 
and of thoſe who had ſettled habitations in villages 
and towns, he begins with a pretty large account of 


their Gods and idolatrous worſhip, particularly of their 
Caaba, or Temple at Mecca, of the black ſtone in 


one of the corners of it, which had ſa much venera- 
tion, and of ſome other things taken afterwards by 
Mahomet, as theſe two were, into his new Religion. 
And then he proceeds to the learning, which they had 
amongſt them in thoſe days, and which was chiefly 
made up of {kill in their own Language, Poetry, Ora- 
tory, and ſome kaowledge of the Stars. Under theſe 
laſt heads he treats of the diale& of Hamyar, long 
ſince loſt, which he gueſſes from a few words of it 
yet remaining to have had a much nearer agreement 
with the Hebrew language, at leaſt with Syriac, than 
the dialect of the Koraſhites, which ſtill continues. 


He ſhews the vaſt extent of this tongue, which is in- 


deed to be wondered at, ſince letters were but of very 
late uſe amongſt them, being, as he obſerves, firſt in- 
vented by Moramer, the ſon of Morra, a ſew years 
before Mahomet. But the preſervation of it, as alſo 
their ancient hiſtory, he believes to be the effect of 
their Poetry. For it was a cuſtom among them for 


many ages to throw all remarkable things into verſes, 
Which being carefully learnt, ſupplied the place of 


books. Of their Oratory he ſhews they had a great 


opinion ; and. indeed notwithſtanding their want of 
letters, it was not contemptible. For ſome of them, 


by much practice. would arrive at ſuch a way of 


making ſpeeches on any occaſion of moment, as was 
very prevailing with the people. But as for their {kill 
in the ſtars, he obſerves, that it was not for any ends 
of uſeful knowledge, but ſome ſuperſtitious and fooliſh 
purpoſes. For as the Chaldeans introduced a way of 
divining by the planets, ſo the Arabians and Indians 
pretended to do the like by the fixed ſtars. The things, 
already mentioned, and more which are omitted, re- 
late to the Arabians in their fate of ignorance, for fo 
they call the times before Mahomet. Mr. Pocock's 
next work in theſe Notes is to give ſome account of 
that impoſtor, whoſe true name was Mohammed, and 


Vol. K. 


he 


of the mighty change which he made in the opinlons 
and affairs of that people. Keeping therefore to the 


text of Abul-Farajius, he from thence takes occaſion 
to ſpeak of the ſeigned prophecy concerning his birth; 
the genealogy from Iſhmael; the time when he was 
born ; the death of Abdollah. his father ; his marriage 


with Chadjjah, and the ſpeech of Abu Taleb his uncle 


on that occaſion; his flight from Mecca to Medina; 
his changing the Keblzh, or directing the face in 
prayer from Jeruſalem to the Caaba ; the inſtitution of 
the faſt in the month Ramadan; his ſickneſs, deeth, 
and burial. Having thus conſidered the principal paſ- 
ſages of Mahomet's life, and remarked ſome of thoſe 
things, which are faid concerning his many wives, 
and his daughter Phatema, he ſhews how ſome of his 
followers have attempted to juſtiſy the new Religion, 
which he eſtabliſhed, both from the teſtimony of 
Scripture, and pretences to ſeveral miracles, eſpecially 


that, which Mahomet himſelf would have to be elteems 


ed the greateſt miracle of all, the inimitable elegancy 
of his Koran. He explains the nature of that School 
Divinity, which hath been in great requeſt among 
them; as alſo of that knowledge or {kill in determin- 
ing controverſies about right or wrong, which gives 
the higheſt reputation of learning to them, who ar- 
rive at perfection in it, and hath ſome reſemblance; 
he ſays, to the ſtudy amongſt us of the Civil and 
Canon Laws. After a ſhort view of the chief points 
of their Religion, which have been ſubje&t to contro. 


verſy, he hath a great deal concerning the moſt fa- 
mous of their many ſects. For, according to a pre- 


tended prophecy of Mahomet, they reckon up no leſs 


than ſeventy three. And from the many inſtances he 
produces of the opinions held by the molt conſider- 


able of theſe, in oppoſition to one another, it is ma- 
nifeſt, that the diſputes about the divine attributes, 
28 God's decrees, and ſome other points, 

ave been managed with the ſame warmth, and in- 
deed nicety, among them, as they have been among 
ſome Chriſtians. But that the Mahometan faith might 


be known amidft the different ſentiments of the ſeve- 


ral parties, he ſets down out of Al-Gazalius a long 
conſeſſion of that, which is held for orthodox, in the 


original Arabic, with his own Latin Tranſlation of it. 


He gives particular accounts of the four perſons of 
greateſt fame amongſt them for knowledge in their 
laws, each of them giving name to a diſtinct ſect or 
ſchool of thoſe who ſtudy them. He ſhews what 
their M onnah or tradition is, and the authority it is 
of amongſt them. He explains the. five fundamental 
duties, which they are eſpecially obliged to, being 
cleanlineſs in the ſeveral parts of their bodies and 
clothing, prayers, alms, faſting, and going in pilgri- 
mage to Mecca. And under this Jaſt duty of pilgri- 


mage he mentions thoſe rites of it, which were re- 
quired, they ſay, as inſtances of their obedience, with- 


out having in them any moral goodneſs, ſuch as their 
running ſeven times between Safa and Marwah ; their 
going as often round the Caaba ; and their throwing 
ſtones into the valley of Mena. He ſpeaks of their 
obſervation of Friday, and of that reſt, which they 
thiak themſelves obliged to on it ; as alſo of the cir- 
cumciſion, as it is uſed among them, Laſtly, he ex- 
plains ſeveral ancient cuſtoms of the Arabians forbidden 
by Mahomet, as unworthy the Religion he eſtabliſhed, 
though he entertained many, that are not leſs ridicu- 
lous. And as he has thus given in theſe Notes a large 
account of the true opinions of the Mahometans, ſo he 
has taken care, upon proper occaſions, to do them 
Juſtice, by vindicating them from ſuch things, as bave 
been faſtened on them without ſufficient ground ; as 


particularly 
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g) Ibid. pag. 32, 
33» 


he was ejected from his Canonry of Chriſt Church for refuſing to take the engagetent 


tures, but u 


Pag. 24— (/); and ſoon after a vote paſſed for depriving him of his Hebrew and Arabic Lite- 
; n the petition preſented in his favour by ſeveral Governors of Houſts, 


Public Officers, Maſters of Arts, and other Graduates and Students of the Univerſity of 


Oxford, he was ſuffered to enjoy both thoſe places (g). 


In 1685 ſeveral perſohs of his 


pariſh at Childrey preſented an information againſt him to the Commiſſioners appointed 
by Oliver Cromwell for ejecting of ignorant, ſcandalous, inſufficient, and urgligent Mi- 
niſters, from which he was at laſt diſcharged [H] (); and the ſame year publiſhed his 


Porta Moſis [IT]. In 1657 appeared the Engli 


particularly that charge of idolatry brought againſt 
them by Euthymius, and ſome other Greek writers ; 
and alſo thoſe tories, that are current in theſe weſtern 


parts of the expeQation they are under of the return 


of Mahomet ; of his body's being put into an 1ron 
cheſt, and ſuſpended by a load-ſtone ; and of the dove 
that was taught by him to fly to his ear. Beſides the 
things already obſerved, he has in theſe Notes many 
critical remarks of great uſe to thoſe, who ſtudy the 
Arabic tongue; and he has alſo taken occaſion to in- 
ſert in ſeveral places ſome curious things, which the 
author, whom he explained, did not directly lead him 
to. Thus he gives a deſcription of Mecca out of 
Sharifol Edreſi; he ſhews what the ſuperſtition of the 
ancient Sabii was, which, as Maimonides obſerves, 
had ſpread itſelf over the greateſt part of the world. 
He gives an account of the Magi, who were very nu- 
merous, not only in Perſia and India, but in Arabia 
too, thinking it too probable, that thoſe were of this 
laſt country, who came into Judea to worſhip our Sa- 
viour. He has a ſhort diſcourſe out of an Arabian 
Phyſician concerning the power of ſome kinds of food 
to change the temper and diſpoſition of thoſe, who 
eat them. He alſo conſiders the ſtate of learning a- 
mongſt the latter Arabians, as it had been advanced, 
firſt by Abu Jaafar Almanſor, and afterwards by Al- 
mamon, and {ome following Emperors; and he ſeems 
to agree with Sir Henry Savill in the opinion he quotes 
him for, that the progreſs made by them in ingenious 
ſtudies was ſo great, that they hardly came behind the 
Greeks themſelves (12). 

[E] From which he was at laſt diſcharged.) The 
danger, which he was expoſed to by the information 
againſt him, filled ſeveral men of great fame and emi- 
nence at that time at Oxford with indignation ; and 


they reſolved to go to the place, where the Commiſſi- 


oners were to meet, and expoſtulate with them about 
it. In the number of thole, who went, were Dr. 
Seth Ward, Dr. John Wilkins, Dr. John Wallis, and 
Dr. John Owen ; and they all laboured with much 
earneſtneſs to convince thoſe men of the ſtrange abſur- 
dity of what they were undertaking ; particularly Dr. 
Owen, who endeavoured with ſome warmth to make 
them ſenſible of the infinite contempt and reproach, 
which would certainly fall upon them, when it ſhould 
be ſaid, that they had turned out a man for /uffic:- 
ency, whom all the learned, not of England only, but 
of all Europe, ſo juſtly admired for his vaſt knowledge 
and extraordinary accompliſhments. And being him- 
ſelf one of the Commiſſioners appointed by the act, he 
added, that he was now come to deliver himſelf, as 
well as he cculd, from a ſhare in ſach diſgrace, by 
proteſting againſt a proceeding fo ftrangely fooliſh and 
unjuſt. The Commiſſioners being very much morti- 
fied at the remonſtrances of ſo many eminent men, 
eſpecially of Dr. Owen, in whom they had a particu- 
lar confidence, thought it beſt for them wholly to put 
an end to the matter, and ſo diſcharged Mr. Poccck 
from any farther attendance, And indeed he had been 
ſufficiently tired with it ; this perſecution, which laſted 
for many months, being the moſt grievous to him of 
all he had undergone, It made him, as he declared 


Polyglot edition of the Bible, to which 
he 


Appendix of Miſcellaneous Notes. It was printed at 
Oxford; and as Mr. Pocock's Specimen Hiflorize Ara- 
bum, and a ſmall piece cf his friend Mr. John 
Greaves, were the two firſt pieces that came from the 
Arabic preſs of that place; ſo this Porta Moſis was the 
firſt fruits of the Hebrew preſs there, the letters of it 
having been, on the requeſt of Dr. Gerard Langbaine, 
founded at the charge of the Univerſity, upon the af- 
ſurance he gave, that ſomething of Mr. Pocock's 
ſhould be ſpeedily printed with them. Maimonides 

was a perſon of vaſt reputation for learning, not only 
amongſt his own people, but the Mahometans too; 
and indeed by the beſt judges is held to be one, who 
of all the writers of that ſort is leaſt guilty of trifling. 

Wherefore Mr. Pocock could not but think, that the 
publithing theſe Tracts (wherein an account is given 
in a very clear method of the hiſtory and nature of the 
Talmud, and the Jewiſh faith and diſcipline) would be 
very acceptable to learned men; eſpecially CHOY 
that they had never yet been printed in the origina 

Arabic, but only in an Hebrew Tranſlation of them 
made from imperfect copies; whereas the manuſcripts 
he now made uſe of were very good, and ſome of 
them, as he imagined, the very originals; written by 
the author's own hand. But beſides' the uſefulneſs of 
theſe Tracts conſidered in themſelves, he was encon- 
raged to the publication of them in the manner before- 
mentioned, on another view ; namely, that according 
to his duty as a Profeſſor he might promote the advan- 
tage of thoſe, who ſhould addict themſelves to the 
ſtudy of Arabic and Rabbinical learning. For there 
being many Jewiſh manuſcripts of good account writ- 


ten thus in the Arabic tongue, but with Hebrew let- 


ters, he was willing to aſſiſt them with this ſpecimen 
of that way of writing, which, as he declares in the 
preface, contained much more of the kind, than had ever 
yet been printed. But of what account ſoever theſe 
Tracts of Maimonides are, the Miſcel/atteous Notes; 
which Mr. Pocock added to them, as they exceed them 
in length, ſo doubtleſs they do alſo in uſefulneſs. In 

which his chief deſign is to ſhew, by many inſtances, 
how much the knowledge of Arabic and Rabbinical 
learning will contribute towards the finding out the 
genuine ſenſe of many difficult places of Scripture. 
In the four firſt chapters of theſe Notes he largely 
conſiders and explains ſeveral texts of the New Teft:- 
ment, which being cited from the Old, for the moſt 
part, according to the verſion of the Septuagint, ſeem 
to be very different from the original Hebrew. And 
as he gives very learned accounts of the true meaning 
of them, ſo he proves, that there is no ſufficient rea- 
ſon to conclude from thoſe ſeeming differences, that 
the ancient Hebrew copies made uſe of by the Seventy 
Interpreters had, as ſome learned men have thought, 
other readings in thoſe places, than what are ſtill ex- 
tant. The defign of the 5th chapter is to prove from 
the cuſtom among the Jews of whitening the graves of 
the dead, to prevent being polluted by them, that the 
Sepulchres appearing beautiful, to Which our Saviour 
compares the Scribes and Phariſees, Matt. xxiii. 27. 
are the ſame with the Graves that appear not, to which 
they are alſo likened by him, Luke 


| | xi. 44. In the 
(13) Prefat. in to the world ſome time after (13), utterly incapable f 


Annales Extycbi', of ſtudy, it being impoſſible for him, when he at- 
N tempted it, duly to remember what he had to do, or 
(14) Life of Dr. to apply himſelf to it with any attention (14). 

Pecack, page 41. [I] His Porta Moſis.) This work contains ſix pre- 
fatory Diſcourſes of Moſes Maimonides, which in the 
original were in Arabic, but according to the general 
uſage of the Jews, who have written in that language, 
exprefled in Hebrew characters, together with Mr. 

' Pocock's Latin Tranſlation of them, and a very large 


6th chapter, he gives a large account of the ſeveral 
opinions of the Jews concerning the refurreftion of 
the dead ; and being moved thereto by the reſemblance 
which he had obſerved between theſe opinions and 
thoſe of the followers of Mahomet, in the next chap- 
ter, he recites, from the moſt learned writers of that ſe&, 
the ſentiments of thoſe people about the ſame matter. 
In the 8th chapter he ſhews the reaſon, why the mo- 
dern Jews, who commonly ſo ſuperſtitiouſly adhere to 
the doctrines of their forefathers, do yet differ 3 
| them 


E 14) Ibid. pag. 
44, 45˙ 


(15) Ibid, pag. 
53, 54. 


tongue. e general hiſtory of it. ſpeak: 
of the things that recommend it, and particularly of 


PO C 


he had lirgely contributed his aſfiftarice, In 1658 he publiſhed Eutychid's Annals 


with a Latin Verſion [K]. In June 1660 he was reſtored to the Canohry of Chriſt 


Church; annexed r6 the Hebrew Lectùre by 


King Charles I; and on the 20th of Sep: 


tember took the degree of Doctor of Divinity; and the ſame year publiſhed his Aridi 
Verſion of Grotius's Treatiſe concerning the truth of the Chriſtian Religion ; and the 
year following ati Arabic Poem, intitled Lamiato'l 4jam, or Carmen Abit 1/maelts Togroti 


them in their Expoſition of the ſecond Pſalm, which 
was generally underſtood by their ancient writers to 
be a prophecy concerning the Meſſiah ; namely, that 
by theſe means they might be the better able to an- 
ſwer the arguments of Chriſtians. Upon this occah- 
on, by the help of two manuſcript copies of the Com- 
mentaries of Kimchi on the latter Prophets, he reſtores 
ſeveral paſſages relating to the Chriſtians, which in 
the printed copies of that work are now left out. And 


_ afterwards he vindicates that Prophecy concerning the 
Mieſſiah, Jer. xxxi. 22. which Calvin in his explication 


of it ſo readily gave up to the adverſaries of Chriſti- 


| Ahity, Laſtly, his buſineſs in the gth and laſt chapter 


js to give an account from the Jewiſh writers of thoſe 
traditions of their Elders concerning waſhings and 


vows, for which our Saviour, Mark vii. 11. reproved 


the Scribes and Phariſees, whereby he brings a great 
deal of light to ſeveral obſcure paſſages of Scrip- 
ture (14). | 3 of 

LX] In 1658 he publiſsed Eutychius's Annals with a 
Latin Ver ſion.] He undertook this work at the requeſt 
of Mr. Selden, at whoſe ſole expence the edition was 
„„ „ 5 

[LI 4n Arabic Poem intitled, Lamiato'l Ajam, or 
Carmen Abu Iſmaelis Tograi, vith his Latin Tranſla- 


tion of it, and large Notes upon it.] This Poem is 


held to be of the greateſt elegancy anſwerable to the 
fame of its author, who, as Dr. Pocock gives his 
character, was eminent for learning and virtue, and 
eſteemed the Phoenix of the age, in which he lived, 
for Poetry and Eloquence. The Doctor's deſign in 
this work was, not only to give a ſpecimen of Ara- 
bian Poetry, but alſo to make the attainment of the 
Arabic tongue more eaſy to thoſe, who ſtudy it; for 
Nis notes, containing a grammatical explanation of all 
the words of this author, are very ſerviceable for pro- 
moting the knowledge of that language. Theſe notes 
being the ſum of many Lectures, which he read on 


with his Latin Tranflation of it, and large Notes upon it [ZE]. | 
Oxford Gregory Abul-Pharajius's Hiſtoria Dynaſtiarum [M]; 


this Poem, the ſpeech, which he delivered, when he 


begun to explain it, is prefixed to it, which contains a 
ſuccinct, but very accurate account of the Arabic 
Aſter the general hiſtory of it, he there 1 


theſe four, perſpicuity, elegance, copiouſneſs, and uſe- 
fulneſs. An inſtance of the firſt of theſe he gives in 
that prompt way, which the Arabians have of ex- 
prefling many things clearly in a very, few words, 
which is hardly to be imitated in any other language; 
and the ſecond, he ſays, appears both from the care 
employed in it, either by the adding, taking away, 
or change of letters, to ſuit words to the nature of the 
things they ſignify, and alſo from the ſweetneſs or 
ſoftneſs of the whole language, in which, there never 
is a collifion of two or more conſonants, but the ſound 
of a vowel always intervenes. As to the copiouſneſs 
of this tongue, he ſhews, that there is no compariſon 
between it, and any other, the ſtrange variety it has 
of ſy nony mous words being ſuch, as one would land 
amazed at: there are in it two hundred names for a 
ſerpent, which he there gives us, five hundred for a 
lion, and, to omit ſome other inſtances, ſo many for 
calamity, that, as he obſerves out of an Arabic writer, 
who endeavoured to make a catalogue of them, it is 
no ſmall calamity to recite them: The whole number 
of words, that make up this language, is reckoned, 
as he aſſures us, by el e. 
eminent Lexicographer, at twelve millions three hun, 
dred and fifty thouſand fifty and two. But that which 
chiefly recommends any language is the uſefulneſs of 
it, which for the moſt part conliſts in the valuable 
things, that are written in it; and in that reſpe& he 
ſhews it to be very conſiderable, and but little ſhort of 
the molt celebrated languages. The ancient Arablans, 


> 


In 1663 he piiblithel at 
in 1671 his Arabic 

Tranflatlon 
long before the days of Mahomet, were not altogether 


ignorant of ſome parts of learning: ſeveral of them 
had ſkill in Aſtronomy, ſeveral in Phyſic, and not a 


few in Poetty ; which laſt was in ſuch requeit among 


them, that when any one begun to be eminent for it 


in any tribe, it was matter of public congratulati- 


on, and all the kindred and friends of it met together 
to rejoice in the moſt ſolemn manner, as for the 
greateſt happineſs in the world. Indeed, whatſoever 
knowledge they then had, it could not be very uſeful 
for want of letters, which was an invention ſo late 


among them, that when the Koran began to be pub- 
liſhed, ſome time after Mahomet's death, there was 


not found in all Arabia Fzlix, a perſon ſufficiently 
qualified to read or write it, However, ſomewhat 
more than an hundred years after, when the Empire 
of the Saracens came to the Abbaſidæ, all the Grecian 
learning found a ready entertainment with them, and 
began to be cultivated ; and within the compaſs of a 
few ages infinite books were written by them in Philo- 
ſophy, Aſtronomy, Geometry, Phyſic, and all kinds 
of Sciences. And that we may not make a judgment 
of theſe books from the barbarous tranſlations of ſome 
of them, which were made, when ignorance ſo much 
prevailed in Europe, the Doctor tells us, that who- 
ever ſhall read the writings of Alfarabius, Avicenna, 
Avenpace, and many others, will ſoon find reaſon for 
a very different opinion of them from that, which is 
now commonly received amongſt us. In ſhort, he aſ- 
ſerts, that with reſpeA to human learning, the Arabi- 
ans do not more want the knowledge of other lan- 
guages, than other nations do that of theirs, and that 
there are as many things, which they can teach us, 
as there are, which they can learn from them, patti- 
cularly for the fludy of Divinity, he proves, that it 
may receive great aids from this language; for by the 
help of this, Divines will be able to know the true 
opinions of Mahometiſm, that they may confute them. 
The Arabic alſo will very much contribute to their 
ſkill in Hebrew, and conſequently to the knowledge 
of the ſacred text of the Old Teſtament, as appears 
from the books of Aben Ezra, Maimonides, Kimchi, 
and others of the wiſer Rabbins, who upon every 


difficulty refer their readers to the Arabic language, 


By this too they will be able to peruſe the greateſt part 
of thoſe things, which are worth reading amongſt the 


Jews ; ſuch as the writings of Maimonides, Cozari, 


Chobath Lebaboth, Emunoth, Saadias, and ſeveral 
more, which are for the moſt. part in Arabia; and 
alſo to conſult the ſeveral Verſions of the Scriptures 
made into this language both by Jews and Chriſtians, 
together with many, Chriſtian books of good account, 
that are written in it. Laſtly, by means of this lan- 
guage, the piety of thoſe, who are zealous for the 
promotion of divine knowledge, may. make ſome pro- 


viſion againſt the ignorance of the Eaſtern Chriſtians, - 


who are ſo miſerably oppreſſed under Turkiſh bond- 
age (16). 


: 


(46) l 


L.) In 166 3 be, publiſhed at Oxford Gregary Abul- 58, 59+ 


Pharajius's Hiſtoria, Dynaſtiarum.] This Abul Pha- 
rajius was a Chriſtian of the Jacobite Sect, of great 
fame for learning, not only among thoſe of his own 
Religion, but, among the Jews and. Mahometans like- 
waſe ; and this work of his is a Compendium of the 
General Hiſtory of the World from the Creation to 
his own Lime. It is divided by him into ten Dyna- 
ſties or Governments ; for ſo, many he reckons. up, 
which are theſe following. The firſt is that of the 
Patriarchs from Adam to the firſt man; the ſecond, of 


the Judges in Iſrael; the third, of the Kings thereof; 


the tourth of the Chaldeans ; the fifth, of the Magi ot 
Perſians ; the ſixth, of the Grecks, who, were idolas 
ters; the ſeventh, that of the Franks, for ſo he calls 

2 | the 
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(i) Leid. pag. 81. 


PO C 


Tranflation of the Catechiſm of the Church of England; and in 1674 his Verſion of 
the chief parts of the Liturgy of the Church into that Language. In 167% he publiſh- 
ed his Commentary on the Prophecy of Micah [N], and on that of Malachi [O]; 
in 1685 on that of Hoſea [P]; and in 1691 on that of Joel. Whether he intended a 
Commentary on any other of the leſſer Prophets, is not known; but if he did, he was 
prevented by his death, which happened on the 1oth of September 1691, A gradual 
decreaſe of ſtrength and bodily vigour for ſome time before were ſure indications of a 
diſſolution; but his parts continued ſound, and his memory but little impaired to the 


very laſt. Thus died this great man, when he wanted but two months of completing the 


87th year of his age (i), after having been for many years confeſſedly the firſt perſon in 


the Romans; the eighth, of the Greeks, who were 
Chriſtians ; the ninth, of the Saracens ; and the tenth, 


of the Mogul Tartars. 


(27 Ibid. pag. 
80, 51. 


This work was dedicated to King Charles II; but 
the love of Arabic learning was now grown cold, and 
the entire piece of Abul-Pharai in the year 1663 met 
with ſmall encouragement, whilſt a ſpecimen of it 


Publiſhed in 1649 had given pleaſure toall the learned 


world. Of this change in the public taſte no one was 
more ſenſible than Dr. Pocock himſelf, as appears by 
a letter of his to Dr. Thomas Greaves, which attend- 


ed a copy of his Abul-Pharajii Hiſtoria Dynaſtiarum, 


and which, at that learned perſon's requeſt, he forced, 
as he tells him, from his Printer, before the Index 
was wrought off. If you find, adds Dr. Pocock, 
<« any thing in it worth the publiſhing, you muſt be 


« fain to ſpeak for it; for I perceive it will be much 


„ ſlighted. The genius of the times, as for theſe 
« ſtudies, is much altered, ſince you and I firſt ſet 
« about them ; and few will be perſuaded they are 
« worthy taking notice of. My Lord of London aſk- 
« ed me, if there were any remarkable paſſages in 
„ the book ? I anſwered him only in general, that I 
«© thought there were many. If you ſhould fall into 
« any diſcourſe with him about it, I pray note ſome 
*“ particulars, as I think, you may that of the firſt 
„ riſe of Mahomet's Religion, pag. 100, &c. and 
„that of the riſe and ſpreading of the Tartars 
«© Empire, and their incurſions, which is in the Latin, 
„ pag. 280, &c. or any other paſſages, that you ſhall 
think worthy. And if you ſpeak with any of your 
* acquaintance concerning the book, your good word 
„ may help bear up its credit.” Dr. Greaves, in 
his anſwer to this letter dated from Fulham, writes 
thus upon the unfaſhionableneſs of Arabic ſtudies. 
How theſe ſtudies are eſteemed in the Univerſities, 
% know not; in theſe parts, for ought I obſerve, 
„ they are not much followed or regarded, and re- 
<* ceive ſmall encouragement from thoſe, who, I 
thought, would have been fautors and promoters 
of them.” Nor was Arabic learning then out of 
vogue in England only, but beginning to decline in 
Holland alſo. In the year 1669, Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 


* 
— 


Bernard, complains in a letter to Dr. Pocock from 


Leyden, that Harder of that place, who, ſays he, 
ſpeaks Arabic readily, had tranſlated the Hiſtory of 
Saladine, but could not find a Bookſeller, who woald 
venture to undertake the work, becauſe Oriental learn- 
ing decays here, and books of that nature will turn 10 no 
advantage; neither, adds he, can Mr. Thevenot find 
a Bookſeller either here or at Amſterdam to undertake 
his Abulfeda. | | 

The declenſion of theſe ſtudies in the eſteem of the 
public may in ſome meaſure account for our author's 
riſing no higher in Church-preſerments at the Reſto- 
ration, when ſuch numbers of vacant dignities were 
filled. And perhaps he is almoſt the only inſtance of 
a Clergyman, then at the higheſt pitch of eminence 
for learning, and every other merit proper to his pro- 
ſeſſion, who lived throughout the reign of Charles II, 
without the Jeaſt regard from the Court, except the 
favour ſometimes done him of being called upon to 
tranſlate Arabic letters from the Princes of the Le- 
vant, or the credential letters of Embaſſadors coming 
from thoſe parts; for which yet we do not find he had 
any recompence, beſides good words, and compli- 
ments. But he was modeſt, as he was deſerving, and 
pony; after his preſenting Abul-Pharajius to the 
King, he never put himſelf in the way of royal regards 
any more (177. | 

[NV] Hi, Commentary on the Prophecy of Micah.) 


+ Europe 


He tells us in his preface, that his chief endeavour in 
this Commentary was to ſettle the genuine and literal 
meaning of the text, i. e. Hebrew original. 


ferently from what we read in our Engliſh Bibles, 
and that in them alſo we have various readings, or 
rather rendrings in the margin. He farther acquaints 
the reader, what methods he uſed to come at this li- 
teral meaning; and tranſlations being a principal help, 
he is hence led to ſpeak of them, eſpecially ſuch as 
are leſs generally known, viz. the Syriac and Arabic. 
But becauſe it would be in vain to look after a literal 
meaning of the Hebrew text, ſo long as it was pre- 
ſumed to be corrupt (a prejudice, that then encreaſed 
much through the writings of Capellus and others 
againſt the antiquity of vowel points in the Hebrew 
Bible) Dr. Pocock labours to ſhew, firſt, the impro- 
bability of ſuch a ſurmiſe, and how unlikely it was, 
that the Jews ſhould have corrupted their own Scrip- 
tures, either before or after the time of Chriſt. As 
to the argument for this ſuppoſed corruption ariſing 


from the difference there is at preſent between the 


LXX tranſlation made from the Hebrew ſome Centu- 


ries before the coming of Chriſt, and the Hebrew co- 


pies now extant, he ſhews, that it will prove nothing, 
till it ſhall appear, 1. That the copy uſed by the Se- 
venty was truer than any preſerved among the Jews, 
and derived from them to us. 2. That the Seventy 
Interpreters always followed the letter of their Hebrew 


copy, never venturing to give us their ſenſe of it in 


different words, or had not ſome notions of the 


words, Which are not now ſo uſually known. 3. 


That the Verſion of thoſe Interpreters has been 
tranſmitted to us pure, as they made it, and free from 


alteration or mixture. But none of theſe things, he 
thinks, has been or can be ſufficiently proved. In a 


word, as the Engliſh Verſion of the Bible at preſent 
uſed generally follows the letter of the Hebrew text, 
which was the main object of our author's enquiry, ſo 
it became but one labour to give us the literal meaning 
of the original, and to defend our authorized tranſla- 
tion ; which laſt he declares to have been the main 


end of theſe Commentaries (18). Beſides this he had 


probably a deſign to ſhew the uſefulneſs of Rabbini- 
cal learning towards underſtanding the O!d Teſtament. 

[O] That of Malachi.) This Commentary is form- 
ed on the ſame principles, and directed to the ſame 
ends with that on Micah. The Appendix to it ſeems 
to have been a Latin Sermon, or rather a part of one 
preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, upon the 
Meſſiah of the Jews, whom they call Ben Joſeph of 
the tribe of Ephraim ; an invention of theirs long after 
our Saviour's days to anſwer ſuch predictions in the Old 
Teſtament, as will not agree with him, whom they 
call Mefliah Ben David. In this diſcourſe Dr. Pocock 
ſhews the novelty and abſurdity of this notion of a 
twofold Meſſiah 3 and that Maimonides, one of their 
molt learned Rabbins, ſeems to have been aſhamed of 
it, never once mentioning the name of Ben Joſeph, 
when he expounds the Prophecies concerning the 
Meſſiah, but adapting them either to David, or the 
Meſſiah, who was to ſpring from him. 

[P] On that of Hoſea.] This large and elaborate 


Commentary is dedicated to Dr. John Fell, Biſhop of 


Oxford. Dr. Pocock prefixed to it a preface, the chief 
deſign of which was to account for and excuſe the ex- 
traordinary length of it, to which nothing contributed 
ſo much, as the defenſe therein made of the purity of 
the Hebrew text againſt the objeCtions raiſed from the 
diſagreement of the Greek or Septuagint, the Vulgar 
Latin, and the Chaldee Paraphraſe, therewith. 
2 


He had 
obſerved, that interpreters often rendered this very dif- 


18) Comment. on 
Hoſea, cap. 5. 
ver. 2. page 218. 


ment, on 
Taps W 
aps 218, 
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Europe for Eaſtern learning, and no leſs to be admired for the other parts of his cha- 
rafter [2]. His body was interred in one of the North Ifles joining to the Choir of 
the Cathedral of Chriſt Church Oxford; and a monument is erected to him on the 
North Wall of the North Iſle of that Church, with the following inſcription, Edwardus 
Pocack S. T. D. (cujus fi namen audias, nil hic de famd deſideres) natus eſt Oxenia Nov. 8. 


ann. Dom. 1604, focius in Collegium Corp. Chriſti cooptatus 1628, in Lingue Arabica 


Lefuram publics habendam primus eſt inſtitutus 1636, deinde etiam in Hebraicam Profeſ- 
ſori Regio ſucceſſit 1648. Deſideratiſſimo Marito Sept. 10. 1691 in calum reverſo, Maria 
Burdet, ex qud novenam ſuſcepit ſobolem, tumulum hunc merens poſuit. His Theological 
Works were republiſhed at London in 1740 in two volumes in fol. by Mr, Leonard 
Twells, M. A. to which is prefixed a Life of the Author. | 


[2] Confefſedly the firſt perſon in Europe for Eaft- 
ern learning, and no leſs to be admired for the other parts 
of his character.] Mr. Locke in a letter, dated July 


the 23d 1703, to Mr. Smith of Dartmouth, who 


was then collecting materials for writing the hiſtory 
of Dr. Pocock's Life, gives the following character 
of our author. So extraordinary an example in ſo 
* degenerate an age deſerves for the rarity, and [ 
« was going to ſay, for the incredibility of it, the at- 
4 teſtation of all that knew him, and conſidered his 
„ worth. The Chriſtian world is a witneſs of his 
„ great learning; that the works he publiſhed would 
4 not ſuffer to be concealed 3 nor could his devotion 
and piety be hid and be unobſerved in a College, 
« where his conſtant and regular aſſiſting at the Ca- 
4 thedral ſervice, never interrupted by tharpneſs of 
« weather, and ſcarce reſtrained by downright want 


* of health, ſhewed the temper and diſpoſition of his 


c mind. But his other virtues and excellent qualities 
4% had ſo ſtrong and cloſe a covering of modeſty and 
ce unaffected humility, that though they ſhone the 


« 


diſcern and diſtinguiſh ſolidity from ſhew, and 
<« eſteem virtue, that ſought not reputation, yet they 


« were the leſs taken notice of and talked of by the 


generality of thoſe, to whom he was not wholly 
„ unknown; not that he was at all cloſe and reſerved, 
* but on the contrary, the readieſt to communicate to 
any that conſulted him. Indeed he was not forward 
„„to talk, nor ever would be the leading man in the 
<« diſcourle, though it were on a ſubject, that he un- 
<< derſtood better than any of the company, and would 
often content himſelf to fit till, and hear others de- 
% bate in matters, which he himſelf was more a ma- 


„ ſter of. He had often the ſilence of a learner, 
where he had the knowledge of a maſter, and that 


« not with a deſigu, as is often, that the ignorance 
any one betrayed might give him the opportunity to 
« diſplay his own knowledge with the more luſtre 
and advantage, to their ſhame, or cenſure them, 
when they were gone; but theſe arts of triumph and 
<« oftentation, frequently practiſed by men of {kill and 
ability, were utterly unknown to him. It was very 
© ſe}dom that he contradicted any one, or if it were 
« neceſſary at any time to inform any one better, who 
« was in a miſtalke, it was in ſo ſoft and gentle a 
„ manner, that it had nothing of the air of diſpute 
«* or correction, and ſeemed to have little of oppoſi- 


«© tion in it. I never heard him ſay any thing, that 


„put any one that was preſent the leaſt out of coun- 
«« tenance, nor ever cenſure, or ſo much as ſpeak di- 
« miniſhingly of any one that was abſent. .He was 
* a man of no irregular appetites. Though he was a 
«© man of the greateſt temperance in himſelf, and the 


s fartheſt from oſtentation and vanity in his way of 


« living, yet he was of a liberal mind, and given to 


« hoſpitality ; which, conſidering the ſmallneſs of his 
« preferments, and the numerous family of children 


« he had to provide for, might be thought to have 
*© qutdone thoſe, who made more noiſe and ſhew. 


« His name, which was in great eſteem beyond ſea, 


and that deſervedly, drew on him viſuis from all 


brighter to thoſe, who had the opportunities to be 
« more intimately acquainted with him, and eyes to 
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foreigners of learning, who came to Oxford to ſee 


that Univerſity. They never failed to be highly 
ſatisfied with his great knowledge and civility, 


which was not always without expence. Though 


at the reſtoration of King Charles. . . . his me- 
rits were fo overlooked or forgotten, that he was 
barely reſtored to what was his before, without re: 
ceiving any new preferment then, or at any time 
after, yet I never heard him take any the leaſt no- 


tice of it, or make any the Jeaſt complaint, in a 


caſe, that would have ſorely grated on ſome men's 
patience, and have filled their mouths with mur- 
muring, and their lives with diſcontent. But he 
was always unaffectedly chearful ; no marks of any 
thing that lay heavy at his heart for being negle&- 
ed ever broke from him; he was ſo far from havin : 
any diſpleaſure lye concealed in him there, that 
whenever any expreſſions of diſſatisfaction, for what 
they thought hard uſage, broke from others in his 
preſence, he always diverted the diſcourſe ; and if 
it were any body, with whom he might take that 
liberty, he filenced it with viſible marks of diſlike. 
« Though he was not a forward, much leſs an 


aſſuming talker, yet he was the fartheſt in the world 


from ſullen or moroſe; he would talk very freely 


and very well of all parts of learning, beſides that, 
wherein he was known to excel. - But this was not 


all; he could diſcourſe very well of other things. 
He was not unacquainted with the world, though 


he made no ſhew of it. His backwardneſs to 


meddle in other people's matters, or to enter into 


debates, where names and perſons were brought 
upon the ſtage, and judgments and cenſures were 


hardly avoided, concealed his abilities in matters of 


buſineſs and conduct from moſt people. But yet I 
can truly ſay, that I knew not any one in the 
Univerſity, whom I would more willingly conſult 
in any affair, that required conſideration, nor whoſe 


opinion I thopght better worth the knowing than 


his, if he could be drawn to enter into it, and give 
his advice. e 
« Though in company he never uſed himſelf, nor 


willingly heard from others, any perſonal refleti- 


ons on other.men, though ſer off with a ſharpneſs, 
that uſually tickles, and by moſt men is miſtaken 
for the beſt, if not the only ſeaſoning of pleaſant 


converſation, yet he would often bear his part in 


innocent mirth, and by ſome appoſite and diverting 
ſtory continue and heighten the good humour. 1 


do not remember, that in all my converſation with 
him, I ever ſaw him once angry, or to be fo far 


provoked, as to change colour, or- countenance, or 
tone of voice; diſpleaſing accidents and actions 
would ſometimes occur; there is no help for that ; 
but nothing of that kind moved him, that I ſaw, 
to any paſſionate words, much leſs to chiding or 
elamour. His life appeared to me one conſtant 
calm. To conclude, I can ſay of him, what few 
men can ſay of any friend of theirs, nor 1 of any 
other of my acquaintance, that I do not remember 
Jever ſaw in him one action, that I did or could 
in my. own mind blame or thought amiſs in him.” 


SPENCER (Dr. JOHN). To the article of this great man in vol. 9. add the fol- 
low ing paſſage of a letter dated at Cambridge Feb. 25, 1738, to the reverend and learned 
Dr. Alured Clarke, Dean of Exeter, „IJ went yeſterday to Mrs. Trevor at Grandcheſter to 


Vol. X. 


++ inquire 
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ce jnquire about her old maſter Dr. Spencer. She ſays, he uſed to riſe by five or ſix at 


« fartheſt in a morning, and go to bed atten. His chief time for ſtudy was in the 
« forenoon. He had not much acquaintance ; but the chief that ſhe remembers were 
„ Biſhop Teniſon, Biſhop Moore, and Biſhop Greene. That he was a plentiful eater 
<« himſelf, and lived in a very hoſpitable and charitable manner. The only exerciſe he 
e uſed was the dumb bell. He bought a horſe ſome time before he died, but never uſed 
« him. He died of the aſthma, to which diſtemper he was chiefly ſubject. He left 


<« Bennet College an eſtate of two hundred pounds a year at Elmington in the pariſh of 


« Oundle in Northamptonſhire, Dr. Beaumont, Regius Profeſſor of Divinity, ſpoke 
« a Latin Oration at his funeral. The epitaph on his grave ſtone is as follows. 


Hic jacet 
« Oui magnum adeo ſui 
& Apud bonos & Rempublicam literariam 
«© Reliquit deſiderium, 
Vir rariſſimæ Muniſficentiæ 
« Pariter ac Eruditionis, 
« Fohannes Spencer, S. T. P. 
« Eccleſiæ Elienſis Decanus, 
« Archidiaconus Sudburienſis, 
« Ft hujus Collegii Præfeltus: 
Qui obiit 27 die Maii 
| Dom. 1693. 
« Anno < Atatis 63. 
| Præfecturæ 26. 


* A Copy of Dr. Spencer's Speech, then Vice Chancellor of Cambridge, September the 
3d 1674, to the Duke of Monmouth their Chancellor, at his inſtalment at Wor- 
o ceſter Houſe. | ADE : 


« May it pleaſe your Grace. 


« We come not hither in confidence of ſo vain a thought, that all our addreſs and 
ceremony can derive any honour upon your Grace's perſon ; your own great actions 
<« have put ſuch a glory about your head abroad, and your excellent virtue and temper 
&& 


* have given your Grace ſo great a place in the hearts of men at home, that we can 
cc 


cc 


e this preſence to give any aſſurances to your Grace's fortune, that in the credit of our 
cc 


« zeal and envy of a miſtaken multitude. It is your Grace's happineſs that your fortune 


« js ſolid as your virtue, and that like the ſun, though moving in ſo high an orb, you 
« have no angry creatures to open their, mouths againſt you, but numbers that rejoice 

in your riſing, and pay you an hearty worſhip and obſervance ; nor do we come to 
barter our praiſes, or that by the arts and inchantments of a little oratory, we might 
poſſeſs your Grace with a good opinion of us, for we need no charms to provoke a 
flaming and an eaſy love, and it is our happineſs that we have a Chancellor now, 
whoſe mind is great as his place, as liberal and ingenuous as the arts and ſciences he is 


cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
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« cauſe we have nothing better, we preſent our ſelves to your Grace in a great and juſt 


« reſentment of your goodneſs in receiving us to the honour of your care and patronage, 


(e 


ready with the better and more affecting pleaſure, becauſe we have a freſh remembrance 


of an Iliad of evils to endear it to us. Thoſe unhappy days are not far removed 
« from our thoughts, in which the other eye of the Nation was bloodſhot, ſo this which 
<c your Grace ſecures was clouded, and in danger of being put out; we can eaſily re- 

member when our gowns and ornaments were Antichriſtian, our charters and privile- 
ges the eaſy triumph of our envious neighbours, when 7o profeſs ignorance was not only 


4. 


60 
( 
«c 


« ed, but to defend it was heretical ; but your Grace's particular affection and concern- 


ment for us have placed us above the fear of a returning cloud, and aſſured our mo- 
ther, the Univerſity of Cambridge, that it ſhall be difficult now for her adverſaries to 
toreſee her end, as it 1s for her = to diſcover when ſhe did begin; nor can we 
have cauſe to doubt but we ſhall hold thoſe privileges in effect and truth, which we 
have often held before, but merely in parchment and imagination; and we can as 
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the great Patron of arts as well as arms : the advancement of learning and ingenuity 
is the moſt noble and humane work and uſual ſtudy and buſineſs of all civil Nations in 
« .g time of peace, and your Grace's character makes us eafily believe you'll acquit your 


« ſelf 


.c 


have as little deſign as power to add luſtre to ſo great a name; nor do we approach 


numerous and united ſuffrages, your Grace might bear your ſelf the better againſt the 


pleaſed to patronize, and in this aſſurance we approach your Grace's houſe as we do 
a temple, not to crouch and flatter, but to pay a debt and expreſs our joy; and be- 


and pawning your virtue and intereſt for our future happineſs, which toucheth us al- 


a piece of Philoſophy, (as of old), but of Religion, and when to ſpeak reaſon was ſuſpet- 


little doubt but knowledge ſhall thrive and flouriſh while your Grace, like Pallas, is 


la) Ste 


Funera 
en Bi 
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& ſelf as great a maſter of the art of peace, as you have of war, and as fit to deſign, 
« and conduct the conqueſt of the intellectual world, as you are of the ſenſible and 
& material, In an eaſy proſpect of ſuch great felicities, we could not reſt aſſured of 
e your Grace's pardon, nor of our own, if we ſhould not bow our heads, and kiſs 
« the hands which conveyed them to us : we think it a leſs treſpaſs, againſt good man- 
<« ners, to trouble your Grace a little farther than to ſay nothing of the fountain of out 
« and your joys, though we can never ſay enough. — 

« His Majeſty's letter is the charter whereby we hold our preſent happineſs, and have 
ce an honour equal to the biggeſt ambition we could conceive ; it is his royal favour, to 
„ which we muſt entitle the advantages we can promiſe our ſelves from your Grace's 
«© power and goodneſs, by which eminent and ſurprizing favour his Majeſty hath made 


a great and wiſe proviſion for the advantage of learning and knowledge in his King- 


« dom, and hath given us a full aſſurance, that he hath no deſign to ſerve upon an ig- 
« norant and undeſerving people; that he deſires to be King of men, and to appear the 

defender of reaſon, as well as faith, and profeſſes a Religion that dares come, not only 
« where men can believe, but where they can diſcern and judge. For our ſelves we can re- 
« turn ſo great a grace and favour only with our thankfulneſs and moſt hearty wiſhes 
<« that your Grace may long enjoy this office amongſt us, with a ſatisfaction (if it were 


cc 


< poſſible) equal to that with which you were elected to it; and that your Grace's , 


« government may have ſo kind an influence upon our minds and ſtudies, that his 
« Majeſty's reign may be bleſſed like that of Solomon's with a general peace, and men 
« of wiſdom and learning eminent beyond all the examples of foregoing times.” T 


tt TRIMNELL (CHARLES), Biſhop of Wincheſter, ſon of a worthy Clergy- 
man of the ſame name [A], was born the 27th of December 1663 at Ripton-Abbots, 
in the County of Huntingdon, of which place his father was Rector. July the 2oth 


1673, he was admitted upon the foundation at Wincheſter College, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf by his application and morals z an exact obſervance of his duty to his ſuperiors z 


(a) Stephens's 
Funeral Sermon 
en Biſhop Trim- 
nel, pag. 16. 


and a gentleneſs of behaviour, which procured him the eſteem and affection of all that 
knew him, through every part of his life. In 168 1 he was removed from Wincheſter to 


New: College in Oxford, „ and brought more meckneſs and patience to the ſtudy of Phi- 


« Joſophy, than the generality of Philoſophers carry from it (a)“ January the 14th 
1688 he was admitted Maſter of Arts, and in the ſame year appointed Preacher at the 
Rolls-Chapel by Sir John Trevor Maſter of the Rolls. In Auguſt 1689 he attended the 


Earl of Sunderland and his Lady in their journey to Holland; and, after their return 


home, continued with them at Althorp, as their domeſtic Chaplain, December the 4th 


1691 he was inſtalled Prebendary of Norwich. In 1694 he was preſented by the Earl of 
Sunderland to the Rectory of Bodington in [Northamptonſhire ; and in 1696 reſigned it, 


upon his inſtitution to Brington, the pariſh in which Althorp ſtands, in the ſame County, (a 
$4; Living 


[4] Son of a worthy Clergyman of the ſame name.] 
The Biſhop's father, Mr. Charles Trimnell was edycated 
at William of Wickham's School at Wincheſter ; from Optima orbatus conjuge conjux vptimus, 
whence he ſucceeded to New-College in Oxford, Im Per annos XVI] anus utrumg; egit parentem : 
1648 he was ejected by the Viſitors, appointed by Czberos habens pios, invicem amantes, modeſios, probs ; 
Parliament, and ſome time after admitted a member of Optima pietatis ſue Indicia & præmia: 
Queen College in Cambridge, where he was choſen E quibus ſex in ipſo Fuventutis flore extindis, 
Fellw ; and admitted Maſter of Arts in the year 165 5. Duatuor Mares totidemg; feeminas ſuperſtites reliquit, 
A Gentleman entirely unknown to him preſented him Tres illarum ad Preſbyteratum evettos, 


Eo magis Chriſti pauperumg; memor, 
Duo minus numeroſæ ſux ſobulis immemor, 


to the Living of Rzpton-Abbots, worth more than two 


hundred pounds per ann. He relided conſtantly at it 
above forty five years, and died there in 1702 in the 


ſeventy ſeventh year of his age, and was interred in 


the Chancel of the Church, where is the following 


inſcription, ſaid to be written by Dr. Downes, Biſhop 
of Derry. | 


M. S. 
Rewerendi admodum Viri CAROLI TrRIMNELL, 
Ft MARILÆ Unoris. | 
Hec per XXV I annos feliciſſimo Conjugio, 
Septem filiis tatidemg; filiabus Maritum beans, 
| E Vita exceſſit 
Anno Domini 1684, etatis 48. 
Suis, Vicinis, Egenis deſideratiſſima. 
Ille, utriuſq; Academiæ Alumnus, 
Utriu/q; Ornamentum, | 
Ex alterd per iniquitatem temporis ejectus, 
In alteram rebus aliquantulum pacatis receptus eſt. 
Utrobig; & Regi exulanti & Eccleſiæ afflictæ fidelis, 
* Annos amplius XLV hujus Ecclefie Rector; 
Divini Cultus & Honoris vindex conſtantiſſimus ; 
Charitatis & Beneficentiæ opera promovit aſſiduus, 
Et hortatu ſus & exemple. 


Tres harum Preſbyteris dicatas ; 
Omnes parentem ad tumulum eodem animo, 
Vultu alio ac olim ad Templum, 
longo ordine ſequebantur. 

Obiit anno domini 1702, etatis 77. 


Though he never had any other preſerment, and his 
patrimony was ſmall, he brought up fourteen children, 
who lived to be men and women, in the moit reputable 
manner ; and there are few inſtances of a family 
which has ſpread itſelf in the world, with more good 
fortune and credit. Five of his ſons were educated on 
the public foundations at Wincheſter and Eaton. The 


ſons and daughters, who ſurvived him were, 1. Charles, 


Biſhop of Wincheſter. 2. William, Dean of Vinche- 
ſter. 3. Hugh, Apothecary to the King's Houſhold. 
4. David, Archdeacon of Leiceſter, and Chantor of 
Lincoln. 5. Mary, married to Mr. Jobs Sturges, 
Archdeacon of Huntingdon. 6. Anne, married to Mr. 
Alured Clarke of Godmancheſter, in the County of 
Huntingdon. 7. Hlixabeth, married to Dr. Henry 
Downes, Biſhop of Derry, in Ireland. 8. Catharine, 
married to Dr. Thomas Greene, Biſhop of EH. And it 
is worthy of remark, that all the ſurviving children of 


theſe have been hitherto favoured with equal ſucceſs. 
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Living of no greater valugthan Bodington) tho he was deſired to hold them both, Auguſt 
the 5th 1698 he was inffalled Archdeacon of Norfolk, and procured leave of his noble 
Patron to reſign the ne of Bringion (at a time, when the remainder of his income 
did not exceed two hundred pounds per ann.) in favour of Mr. Downes (afterwards Bi- 
ſhop of Derry in Ireland) who had married one of his ſiſters. July the 4th 1699 he 
was admitted Doctor in Divinity. In 1701 and 1702, during the controverſy that was 
carried on in the Lower Houſe of Convocation, he wrote ſome pieces in defence of the 


Rights of the Crown, and the Archbiſhop [BJ. About this time he was made Chap. 


Jain in ordinary to Queen Anne. In 1703 he was invited to appear as a Candidate for 
the Wardenſhip of New-College in Oxford, by a great number of the Fellows, who 
looked upon him as the fitteſt perſon to keep up that ſpirit of diſcipline and learning, 
which had been exerted, with the greateſt credit and advantage to the College, under 
their late excellent Warden Dr, Traffies. But, contrary to the hopes and expectations of 
his friends, the election was determined in favour of Mr. Bratbwayte [CJ. In 1705, 
having had no parochial duty for ſome years, he undertook the charge of St. Gtiles's 


pariſh in the City of Norwich; and on the 4th of October 1706 was inſtituted to St. 


Fames's Weſtminſter, on the promotion of Dr. William Wake to the Biſhoprick of Lin- 
coln, January the 23d 1707, he was elected Biſhop of Norwich, in the room of Dr. 
John Moore tranſlated to Ely, and was permitted to keep the Rectory of St. James's 
with his Biſhoprick for one year. In 1709 he publiſhed a Charge to the Clergy [D] 
at his primary Viſitation z wherein he ſpoke with great freedom and judgment againſt 
ſome prevailing opinions and practices, which he thought prejudicial to the true intereſt 
of the Church of England in particular, and of Religion in general. In 1710 he printed 


a ſpeech, made in the Houſe of Lords, in ſupport of the ſecond article of the impeach- 
45 5 | ment 


[B] He wrote ſome pieces in defence of the rights of 


the Crown and the Archbiſhop.) 1. A Vindication of the 
Proceedings of ſome Members of the Lower Houſe of 


Conwocation, 40, 1701. 2. The Pretence to enter the 


Parliament Writ conſidered, 4to, 1701. 3. An Anſwer 
fo a third Letter to a Clergyman in defence of the entry 
of the Parliament-Writ, 4to, 1702. 4. Partiality de- 
read, fc. a large Pamphlet; which are all we are 
able to get any account of. 

[C] The election was determined in favour of Mr. 
Brathwayte.] There being ſomething particular in 
the circumſtances of this election, we ſhall give a 
ſhort account of it. Thirty one voted for Mr. Brath- 
ewayte, and twenty nine for Dr. Trimnell ; whereupon 
the Scrutators declared Mr. Brathwayte duly eleQed. 


But, according to the Canon Law, no man can vote 


for himſelf in an election per Scrutinium 3 and it being 
found, that Mr. Brathawayte's own vote had been 


given for himſelf, it was inſiſted upon, that Mr. Braib- 


wwayte could not be duly elected, becauſe he had but 
thirty good votes, which was not the major pars præ- 
ſentium required by the ſtatutes, there being {xy elec- 
tors preſent. Upon this bottom an appeal was made 
to the Viſitor, Dr. Mews Biſhop of Wincheſter, a- 


gainſt the validity of the election. One of the Bi- 


ſhop's Aﬀeſſors gave no opinion ; and the other, Sir 


John Cooke (Dean of the Arches) was clearly of opini- 


on, that the election was void, and thereby a devolu- 
tion made to the Biſhop, who, in conſequence of 


ſuch devolution, might nominate whom he pleaſed ; 


{1; 28 edit. p. 6. 


(2) Ibid. pag. 29. 


but he choſe rather to pronounce the election valid, 
and Mr. Brathwayte duly elected. 

[D] He publiſhed a charge . . . . againſt ſome pre- 
wailing opinions and practices.] This will be belt ex- 
plained by the following paſſages out of it, viz. (1). 
« The three principal opinions, that have been re- 
« yived, of late, with ſome zeal in behalf of the 
„ Clergy, are the independence of” the Church upon the 
State; the power of offering ſacrifice, properly ſo 
called; and tht por of forgiving fins : all of them, 
J am perſuaded, erroneous, in the manner they 
* have been urged, and no way agreeable to the doc- 
* trine of the Church of England about them. (2). 
The making more things follow our ſacred function, 
„than can fairly and plainly be grounded upon it, 
will never advance our character with wiſe and con- 
« fidering men, {uch as we ſhould deſire all men to 
„ be; but mult be a real prejudice to us. Our pre- 
„ tending to an independent power in things within 


„the compaſs of human authority; and a right to 


«« offer ſacrifice properly ſpeaking ; and a commiſſion 

« to forgive {ins directly and immediately; may, and 

« will weaken the grounds and occaſions of the Re- 

*« formation ; and give our adverſaries of the Church 
2 


* 


« of Rome, as well as others, great advantage againſt 


* us; but can never, I am perſuaded, advance the 


* intereſt of the Chriſtian Religion in general, or of 


% our Church in particular.” He added an Appendix 
to the charge in anſwer to ſome authorities, that had 
been produced from ancient writers in favour of the 
independence of the Church upon the State; which, 
he ſays, (3) he did the rather, becauſe he thought 
«« the peace both of Church and State more immedi- 
** ately concerned in it, and could not but apprehend 


(3) Preface, li 


«*« mifchief coming to both from a pretenſion /o new 


«© among thoſe, who call themſelves members of the 
« Church of England: a Church that has hitherto 
been as much diſtinguiſhed, as it has been ſupported, 
by rejecting that claim.” In a Sermon preached in 
1707 before the Sons of the Clergy, he bad expreſſed 
himſelf, in as ſtrong a manner, upon this ſubject, viz. 
«« Let us take care that, while we maintain the di- 


« ſtinftion and dignity of our Order, we do not ſuffer 


our ſelves to be carried into a ſeparate intereſt from 
* that of thoſe who are not of our Order, or from 
«© that- of the Seats... . + For we cannot pretend 
„ to be a ſeparate Body, without making the wworf? 


condemned in Scripture, that can be imagined : 
* nor can any thing give greater advantage to thoſe 
* other ſchiſms, that diſturb the peace of the Church, 
than our dividing our ſelves, in any degree, from 
«© the true intereſt of that Government, to which we 


favour of a proper ſacrifice from Mr. Johnſon's ſecond 
part of the Clerg yman's Vade Mecum (in the Note up- 
on the ſecond Apoſtolical Canon) which Mr. Fohn/on 
defended, in a Poſtſcript to a Pamphlet called, The 
Propitiatory Oblation. The Biſhop replied, in vindica- 


tion of what he had ſaid on that ſubject; and after- 


« kind of ſchiſm, and the neareſt to that which is 


belong.“ In his charge (4) he cenſured a paſſage in (4) Ibid. pag. 19 


wards inſerted the ſubſtance of his Reply (5) in the (5) Ibid. pag. 2% 
| 23 


body of the /econd edition of his charge. 
Beſides the opinions that have been mentioned, he 
declared himſelf againſt the modern practice of uſing 


the bidding prayer before Sermon (6), as not ſo agree- (6) Ibid: pag. 
able to the nature of the Service; the long and gene- 32. 
ral practice of the Church; or the deſign of the 55th 


Canon. And he obſerved from authority, that the 
„ Bi/pops (Dr. Ravis and Dr. Fletcher) who grew up 
« the 55th Canon, always uſed a form of their own ;" 
and that among the Biſhop of Lincoln's Articles of 
Enquiry at his Viſitation in 1641, are theſe; 5 
you know of any Parſon, Vicar, or Curate that 
newer pray before their Sermons, but B1D the people 
% pray? or uſe any Other new and woluntary rite or 
„ceremony, not warranted by Law? You are to pre- 
« ſent them.” | 


At 


reface, ibid 


1d, page 10, 


d. page 21; 


ide pag ! 


ment againſt Dr. Sacheverell, for ſuggeſting and maintaining that the Toleration granted 


« by Law is unreaſonable, and unwarrantable, &c.” January 30, 1710-11, he preached 
a Sermon before the Houſe of Lords, which gave ſo much diſtaſte [E], that no motion 


was made in the Houſe, for paying him the aſual compliment of thanks. 


This occa- 


ſioned many miſrepreſentations of the Sermon, which made it neceſſary for him to 
publiſh it, when it appeared to be a very temperate, wiſe, and reaſonable Diſcourſe, 
He publiſhed ſeveral other occaſional Sermons FJ. Soon after the Proteſtant Succeſſion 
took place (which he always had at heart) he was made Clerk of the Cloſet to King 
George I, in which, office he continued to his death. In Auguſt 1521 he was tranſlated 
to the Biſhopric of Vincheſter; and in the ſame year elected Preſident of the Corporation 
of the Sons of the Clergy, After having been in a weak and languiſhing ſtare of body 
for many years, he died at Farnbam Caſtle on the 15th of Auguſt 1723, leaving no 
iſſue [G]. Mr. Archdeacon Stephens Rector of Drokingford (Hants) preached his Funeral 
Sermon IH] in the Cathedral Church of Winchefter, where he lies buried under a plain 
ſtone with an inſcription upon it IJ. By the particular directions of his will, he was 


At another Yifitation in 1716, he delivered à cir- 
cular Letter to his Clergy, the principal deſign of 
which was, to remind them of the evident ſeaſonableneſs 
of the cautions he had before given them againlt par/;- 
cular opinions, newly-revived; becauſe it appeared, 
by the event, that they had, in fact, paved the way 
for ſuch an indifference to the grounds of the Refor- 
mation, as to give life and ſpirit to the cauſe of a 
Popiſh Pretender, in whoſe favour a rebellion had becn 
raiſed, which was juſt happily ſuppreſſed. | 

[E] January 30, 1710-11, he preached a Sermon be- 
fore the Houſe of Lords which gave ſo much diſtaſte &c. } 
In the Preface to the Sermon he ſays, © The reader 
<< has it exactly as it was delivered, without any al- 
«© teration 3 and, I believe, he will find, that there is 
© no ground for thoſe characters, which have, with ſo 
«© much liberty, been fixed upon it.. I dare 
<< appeal to All that know me, that my whole con- 
«« duct has been hitherto peaceable in itſelf, and re- 


e ſpectful to my ſuperiors.” 


in favour of the rights of the people, which was a 


(7) Sermon, 8 vo, 
pag. 10s, 


(3) Pag, 19. 


49) Pag. 22. 


The deſign of his Diſcourſe was to guard againſt 
the abuſe of power on one hand, or liberty on the 
other; and to ſhew, that there is a common duty, 
4% which extends itſelf equally to thoſe who are in any 
« kind of authority, and thoſe whoſe lot it is to be 
jn ſubjection.“ But, though he ſpoke with the ut- 
molt abhorrence of the baſene/s and blackneſs of the 
King's murder, and the confuſions that followed upon 
it, and of the tyranny of a crafty and diſſimbling Ujurper, 
this did not make ſufficient amends for what he ſaid, 


topick very unſuitable to the politicks of thoſe, who 
were then at the head of public affairs. However, of 
this the reader will judge for himſelf, from the fol- 
lowing extracts of ſuch paſſages in the Sermon as were 
thought the ß exceptionable. (7) The adviſers of 
„ ſupplying his Majeſty's wants by ſome very extra- 
«© ordinary methods are generally condemned]; becauſe, 
% as they made liberty and property precarious, ſo 
« they broke that confidence between Prince and 
« People, which ſhould always be moſt nicely pre- 
„ ſerved, and opened a gap to all thoſe miſerable con- 
4 fuſions that afterwards followed. I ſpeak this the 


« more freely, becauſe I have no notion of doing 


6 juſtice to one ſide, at the expence of injuſtice to the 
„ Other; and becauſe the known and beſt advocates 
<«« for the Royal Cauſe have thought it incumbent on 
«© them to acknowledge, that theſe new ways were 
« very wrong ſteps, and did naturally tend to create 
« a public diſturbance. . . . . (8) As rulers ſhould 
ce not, of themſelves; ſtrain any points (viz. of auths- 


learned the Chriſtian doctrine of obedience and pa- 
„ tience. They have hitherto practiſed it with as 
great deference to her moſt excellent Majeſty, and 


VOI. X. 


interred 


to all in authority under her; with as tender a re- 
gard to the whole conſtitution, and with as true a 
love to their country, as thoſe who are the forward- 


of any due regard to the authority of the Prince, or 
the rights of the people; from a love of arbitrary 


power in the one, or faction in the other.” 


(F] He publiſhed ſeveral other Sermons.] 1. On the 
Huntingdonſhire Feaſt 1697. 2. On the Thank{giving 
for the Peace of Ry/wick, 1697. 3. On the Thankl- 
giving for the Victory at Blenheim 1704. 4 Before 
the Sons of the Clergy 1707. 5. Faſt-Sermun before 
the Houſe of Commons i705. 6. Charity-Sermon 
at Norwich 1708. 7. Farewel Sermon at St. Fames's 


Meſiminſter 1708. 8. On the. Thankdgiving for 


our ſucceſſes, before the Houſe of Lords 1708. 
9. Before the Society for Propagation &c. 1509, 
10. A Spittal Sermon before the Lord Mayor &c. 1710. 
11. A Collection- Sermon at Junbridge- Mell. 1711. 
12. Before the Society for Reformation of Manners 
1711. 13. A Spittal- Sermon 1715. 14. A Collec- 
tion-Sermon at Tunbriage-IVells 1715, 

[] Leaving no iſſue.) By his firſt wife Henrieita 


Maria, daughter of Dr. /Filliam Talbot, then Biſhop of 
Oxford, and afterwards of Durham, he had two fons 


who died in their infancy. She died in 1716; and in 
1718-19 he married Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor (widow of 
Foſeph Taylor of the Temple, Eſq; and ſiſter of Sir 
Rowland Wynne of Noftell in Yorkſhire, Bart.) who ſur- 
vived him. | 15 

LH] Mr. Archdeacon Stephens . . . . preached his 
Funeral Sermon.) This Gentleman, from whoſe Ser- 
mon we have borrowed two or three paſſages, ſays far- 


) Pag, 23. | 


ther of him (11), that“ he had a certain elegance (11) Stephens's 


cc 
* men, and preſently diſcovered the reigning paſſion; 
yet no man ever beheld the follies of others with 


* more candour, and with leſs pride ;” . . . that 
cc 


« calm in his authority; . . . wiſe, without the af- 


ſectation of cunning ; complaiſant, without the baſe- 
« neſs of flattery ; reſerved, without moroſeneſs of 
<< temper ; clole, without ambiguity of ſpeech ; and 
great, without the noiſe of greatneſs.” 
II Buried under a plain ſtone, with an inſcription 
upon it.] Viz. 5 8 55 | | 
1 | 
Carol: Trimnell S. J. P. 
Primum Norwicenſis . 
Dein Wintonienſis Epiſcopi. 
Utriuſq; Diæceſeos Clero 
Dei deratiſſimi. 
Fuit enim 
Epiſcopus ( ſi quis alius) ad Apoſtoli normam rite compoſitus, 
Dre, habitu, geſtu, ac ſermone x60 fue, 


. 


43 


7 E 


and delicacy of taſte, which paſſed into every part Sermon, 
of his life; that “ he had a quick infight into 22, 24. 


page. 20g 


he was eaſy in his carriage, ſoft in his addreſs, and 
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c) Stephens's 


Secmon, page 23. 


(d) Ibid. Þ» 20, cc 


23. 


TRI 


interred near the tomb of William of Wytebam, the munificent Founder of the two Col- 
ieges from which his father and brothers, as well as himſelf, had received their educa- 
tion; on which accounts he took all occaſions of expreſſing the moſt grateful and affecti- 
onate concern for the proſperity of thoſe noble foundations. 

He was indeed, what Biſhop Burnet, in the Hiſtory of his own Times, ſays of him, 


(#) Vol. 2. pag « a worthy perſon in all reſpects (b).“ 


He had a very ſerious and devout turn of mind, and performed the duty of every 
ſtation with the greateſt exactneſs; notwithſtanding the weakneſs of a conſtitution broken, 


in the early part of life, by long and frequent faſtings, and too diligent an application 


to his ſtudies. But this had no effect upon his mind, which was calm and compoſed at 
all times. The uneaſineſs he ſuffered from an ill habit of body, never made him uneaſy 


to others. 


He was of a very affectionate, meek, and gentle nature; and though he had a good 
deal of warmth in his temper, he ſubdued it fo effectually by reflection and habit, that 
he was hardly ever ſeen in a paſſion; but behaved in all the private, as well as public cir- 
cumſtances of life, with great moderation and firmneſs of ſpirit. 

He was a lover of peace and order, both from judgment and inclination ; and, being 
a moſt ſincere friend to the Church of England, he conſtantly avowed thoſe principles of 
toleration and indulgence, which make that Church the glory of the Reformation. 

There are Letters extant, by which it appears, that he was very diligent in examining 
the arguments urged on both ſides, before he took the oaths to King Villiam and Queen 
Mary, which he religiouſly obſerved by a ſteady and uniform attachment to the Revolu- 
tion-intereſt, as long as he lived. | | : 

No man ever ſupported the character of a Br1sHoe with greater dignity and authority, 
and yet no one was ever more beloved by the Clergy of both his Dioceſes; for he was 
very courteous and obliging, and eaſy of acceſs to all, and had a ſtrict regard to thoſe 
parts of behaviour, which are moſt ſuitable to the profeſſion of a Miniſter of the Goſpel. 
« His rebukes were conveyed in few words, and thoſe delivered with a ſort of uneaſineſs, 
for the neceſſity of them: but although they were few, and ſmoother than oil, yet were 


they very ſwords ; for to an underſtanding heart they ſeemed to receive an aggravation 


„of anger, from that very meekneſs, which endeavoured to ſoften them (c).“ He 


was of a temper incapable of ſoliciting favours for himſelf, or his neareſt friends, though 
he had the tendereſt affection for them. He was very much diſpleaſed at the appearance 


of an importunate application in others, and always avoided it in his own conduct. 
And notwithſtanding all his relations have proſpered very much in the world by his means, 


their ſucceſs has been owing rather to the credit and influence of his character, than any 


direct applications made by him. The nobleneſs of his mind appeared in many other 


inſtances 3 in his candour and generoſity of ſpirit, and contempt of money; of which he 


left ſo many marks in every place where he lived, that he had neither ability, nor occa- 
ſion to perpetuate his memory, by any poſthumous charities. He did not conſider his 


revenue, as deſigned for the private advantage of a family; but as a Truſt or Steward- 


ſhip, that was to be employed for the honour of his ſtation ; the maintenance of hoſpita- 


lity; the relief of the poor; the promoting a good example amongſt his Clergy ; and 


the general encouragement of Religion and Learning. 1 
He was not leſs qualified for his high ſtation by his abilities, than his conduct; for 
* he had an excellent turn for buſineſs, and a quick apprehenſion. He was very well 
verſed in the Divinity Controverſies, and immediately diſcerned the point on which 


the diſpute turned, and pared off all the luxuriancies of writing. He had read the 


« Ancients with great exactneſs; and, without quoting, often mingled their fineſt noti- 


of converſing, and expreſling his ſentiments upon every occaſion. With his other excel- 


lencies he had acquired a thorough knowledge of mankind z which, being adorned by an 
affable and polite behaviour, gained him the general eſteem of the Nobility and Gentry. 


His known penetration and judgment recommended him fo ſtrongly to the favour and 
confidence of thoſe who were at the head of affairs in the latter part of his life, that he 


Was 
In excipiendis omnibus Sid u. Libertatis Patriæ et Salutis publicæ, 
In moderando Clero inmwurns, Animo, Confilio, Operd, 
Et quam fuerit &QM&27yvecc, | Indefeſſum Fautorem : 
eflantur Quem in wicind Wiccami ſchold inflitutum 


Ades utriuſq; ſedis Epiſcopales, Wiccamici ſui reducem læli exceperunt, 
Sumptibus iffius baud exiguis reparatæ Ut Auæ Collegia orna vrrat Alumnus, 
et elegantiores. Ea patrocinio ſuo foveret Epiſcop us : 
1s denig; fuit, Sub nudo denig loc Marmore, 
Quem Ecclefia habuit integerrimum Antiflitem, Poſthabitd folennioris Sepulcri Pompa, 
Qui Clerum et Populum fibi commiſſum, Hic juxta Fundatorem ſuum tumulari 


E xempls duxit, ſeſſamento curavit. | 
Eruditione edecuit, | 
Dignitate rexit, | Obit M. die Auguſt, 


. Et Humanitate conciliawvit : | 

Duem Reſ-pu lice femal experta eff fidiſſimum Optimatem LEtatis Sexageſimo, 

In digſimilibus Rerum ac Temporum wicibuz, f Anno Epiſcopatũs decimo ſexts, 
Eundem, et ſui fimilem ; Tr anſlationit ſecundo. 


C Aire Line MDCCXXIH, 


ons with his own diſcourſe, and had a particular eaſineſs and beauty in his manner (d) 


(1) F 


VIL 


was chiefly, if not ſolely, adviſed with, and entruſted by them, in matters which related 
to the filling up the principal Offices in the Church. And, though he enjoyed as much 
of this power as any Clergyman has had fince the Reformation, he raiſed no public odi- 


(t) Fol. 112. 4. 


um or enmity againſt himſelf on that account; becauſe his ſilence, moderation, and pru- 
dence made it impoſſible for any one to diſcover the influence he had, from his conver- 


ſation, or conduct; a circumſtance almoſt peculiar to him, 


He was too wiſe a man to 


increaſe the envy, which naturally attends power, by an inſolent and haughty behaviour; 


and too good a man to encourage any one with falſe hopes. 


For he was as cau— 


tious in making promiſes, as he was juſt in performing them ; and always endeavoured 
to ſoften the diſappointments of thoſe he could not gratity, by the good nature and huma- 


nity, with which he treated them. 


Theſe ſeparate characters (rarely blended together) of 


an excellent ſcholar, and a polite, well-bred man; a wiſe and honeſt Stateſman, and a 
devout, exemplary Chriſtian, were all happily reconciled in this moſt amiable perſon ; 
and placed him ſo high in the opinion of the world, that No One ever paſſed through life 
with more eſteem and regard from men of all diſpoſitions, parties, and denominations, 


_ t5VILLIERS (GEORGE), ſon and heir of George, Duke, Marquis, and Earl of 


Buckingham, murdered by Felton in 1628 


[A], was born at Wallingford -Houſe in the 


pariſh of St. Martin's in the Fields within the liberty of Weſtminſter, on the goth of 


January 1627, and baptized there on the 14th of February following by Dr. William 
Laud then Lord Biſhop of Bath and Wells. The year following, upon the murder of 


his father, he became Duke of Buckingham, and after he had been educated 


[A George. . Duke of Buckingham; murdered by 
Felton in 1628.] Sir Simonds D'Ewes, in a manuſcript 
Life of himfelf in the Harleian Library, gives us the 
following account of his death (i). “ Auguſt 23, 
being Saturday, the Duke having eaten his break- 
_ «© faſt betweene eight and nine of the clocke in the 
« morning, in one Mr. Maſon's howſe in Portſmouth, 
« hee was then haſting away to the King, who lay 
4 at Reſwicke ſome five miles diſtant, to have ſome 
* ſpeedie conference with him. Being come to the 
«« further parte of the entrie leading out of the parlour 
4c into the hall of the howſe, hee had ther ſome con- 
% ference with Sir Thomas Frier, Knight, a Colonel], 
« and ſtooping downe in taking his leave of him, 
„% John Felton, Gentleman, having watched his op- 
„ portunitie, thruſt a long knife with a white halſt, 
hee had ſecretlie about him, with great ſtrength and 
violence into his breaſt under his left papp, cutting 
« the Diaphragma and Lungs, and piercing the verie 
„ heart itſelfe. The Duke having received the 
4% ſtroake, inſtantlie clapping his right hande on his 
« {worde-hilts, cried out, God's wounds, the willaine 
« hath killed me. Some report his laſt wordes other- 
« wiſe, little differing for ſubſtance from theſe z and 
*« it might have been wiſhed, that his end had not 
« been foe ſudden, nor his laſt wordes mixed with 
« ſoe impious an expreſſion. Hee was attended by 
„% many Noblemen and Leaders, yet none could ſte 
or prevent the ſtroake. His Dutcheſſe and the 
«© Counteſle of Angleſey (the wife of Chriſtopher Vil- 
lars, Earle of Angleſey, his younger brother) being 
* in an upper roome, and hearing the noice in the 
« hall, into which they had carried the Duke, ran 
< preſentlie to a gallerie, that looked downe into it, 
© and ther beholding the Duke's blond guſh out abun- 
4c dantlie from his breaſt, noſe, and mouth, (with 
« which his ſpeech, after thoſe his firſt wordes, had 
«© been immediatelie ſtopped) they brake into pitti full 
4 qutcries, and raifed great lamentacion. Hee pulled 
„ out the knife him/elfe, and being carried by his 
< ſervants unto the table, that Rood in the fame hall, 
« having ſtrugled with death neare upon a quarter of 
„ an howre, at length hee gave upp the ghoſt about 
4% tenn a clocke the ſame forenoone, and lay a ton 

« time after hee was dead upon the halktable there. 
« Mr. Felton, that gave him the deadlie wound, was 
„ a Gentleman of a verie ancient familie of gentrie 
in Suffolke, very valourous, and of a ſtout ſpirit. 
© Hee had been a Lieutenant under a Captaine in the 
late unfortunate voiage to the Iſland of Ree, and 
<< was before alſo imploied in the expedicion to Ca- 
„diz under Sir Edward Cecil, Viſcount Wimbledon, 
„in the yeare 1625. Ther had been an ancient 
quarrell betweene him and Sir Henrie Hongate Knt. 
«« whole ſecret luſt he had diſcovered, and received 
from him a moſt baſe revenge, being wounded by 

i 


under 
ſeveral 


*« him in his bedd verie dangerouſlie, foe as Sir Henrie 
„ having afterwardes by ſome meanes pacified him, 
«« yet when he ſaw him recovered, ever feared him, 
« and therfore was, I beleeve, the chiefe inſtrument 
« with the Duke, in whoſe favour he had a great 
e ſhare, to deprive Mr. Felton once, if not twice, of 
„the Captaine's place of that Companie, over which 
«© he commanded as Lieutenant, which was due unto 
« him by the rules and lawes of the warres upon the 
death or remove of the Captaine. And this cauſed 
* him to worke his revenge on the Duke's perſon, 
6 ſaied ſome of the Duke's friends and followers. 


„But Mr. Felton even to his death avowed the con- 


« trarie, that the love onlie of the publike good in- 
«« duced him to that act. For having read the re- 


„ monſtrance the Howſe of Commons preferred to 


the King in the late Seſſion of Parliament, by which 


© the Duke was branded to bee a capitall enemie io 


«© Church and State, and that ther was noe publike 
6 Juttice to bee had againſt him, hee had ſtrong in- 
« ward workings and reſolutions: to ſacrifice himſelſe 
« for the ſafeguard of the Church and State. Yet 


© knowing the danger hee ſhould run into, and fear- 


ing it might bee a temptacion of the Devil's, hee 
6 had conflicted with it for neare upon two months 
«« ſpace, and ſought of God deliverance from it by 
« faſting and praier ; and when his reſolucions were 
« {till the ſame to accompliſh it, hee then tocke the 
« incication to proceede from God himſelſe, redou- 
«© bled his courage, and heartilie praied for divine al- 
« ſiftance to finiſh it. That hee had no abettor, coun- 
«« ſellor, or aſſiſtant in it, but onlie proceeded in it 
«« upon private diſcuſſion and deliberation with him-_ 
« ſeife alone, foe as his mother and ſiſters, who weere 
at firſt impriſoned upon ſuſpicion, weere afterwardes, 
*« upon his teſtimonie and ther one confeſſion, fett 
„ free. And that hee undertooke foe dangerous and 
difficult an enterprize with a ſinceere aime of pub- 
« like good, is moſt probable, becauſe when hee 
„ ſheathed the knife in the Dake's breaſte, juſt at the 
„ inſtant, God, fared hee, have mercie on thy foult; 
„ which plainlie ſhewed hee had no private aimes of 
«« perſonal revenge againſt him, but had a greater 
« care. of Buckingham's ſoule then Buckingham him- 
« felfe had. Beſides, had his conſcience accuſed him 
«« at the preſent after the fact, hee would not have 
«« neglefted to have eſcaped, which his bittereſt ene- 
« mies confes he might have done amidſt the con- 
« fuſion that followed the blow ; when everie man 
© being bulie about the Duke, hee paſfed quietlie un- 
«© marked and unpurſaed out of the ſaid hall, wheere 
„he flew Backingham, into the knchin of the ſame 
„% howſe 3 and after returning againe into the hall, 
«© hee averred firſt himſelſe to have been the author 
«« of the Duke's death, before anie other appeached 
„ him for it; and had ther been flaine anne by 
66 omg 
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e long unpuniſhed. 


VII. 


ſeveral tutors, was ſent to the Univerſity of Cambridge for a time, and afterwards tra- 
yelled with his brother the Lord Francis under the care of William Ayleſbury, Eſq; ſon 
of Sir Thomas Ayleſbury, Bart. Upon his return, which was after the breaking oiit of 


the civil wars, he was conducted to 


xford to his Majeſty King Charles I, then there, 


and entered into Chriſt Church. Upon the decline of the King's cauſe, he attended 
Prince Charles, with whom he went to Scotland, and was preſent at the battle of Wor- 
ceſter in 165 i, whence he eſcaped beyond ſea, and ſoon after was made Knight of the 
Garter. He came afterwards privately over into England, and on the 19th of Novem- 
ber 1657 miartied Mary the daughter and heir of Thomas Lord Fairfax, by whoſe 


« ſome of the Duke's followers, had not Sir Dudlie 
« Carlton, Baron of Imbercourt, and ſome others 
« hindred. it. Mr, Felton himſelfe alſo ſuſpecting, as 
« it ſeemes ſome ſuch ſudden ende, had written the 
cauſe and ground of that his hazardous undertaking 
in a piece of paper, and faſtened it to his hatband, 
that in caſe hee had been inſtantlie ſlain upon the 
«© place, it might have teſtified for him, that he onlie 
« aimed at the publike good in that action. The 
« writing was as followeth, conſiſting of two ſeverall 


* 


6 


* 


« and divided peices, with his name ſubſcribed to ei- | | 
46. evhether he were a man ? and the Appatition re- 


ether of them. | | 


« Let no man commend mee for doing it, but rather 
*« diſcommend themſelves. For if God had not taken 
ce away ther harts for ther finns, he had not gone ſoe 


John Felton. 


* 


% That man, in my opinion, is coxvardlie and baſe, 

% and deſerveth neither the name of a gentleman nor 

« ſouldier, that is unwilling to ſacrifice his life for the 
&* honour of God and the good of his King and Countrie. 

„ ON John Felton.“ 


Sir Simonds D'Ewes obſerves, that Felton being re- 
moved from Portſmouth to the Tower of London, hee 
was at one time ther threatned by Sir Edward Sack- 
ville, Earle of Dorſet, that hee ſhould bee forced upon 


the racke to confes who wwere privie with him and con- 


 fenting to the Duke's death : I have, ſaied hee, alreadie 


tolde the truth in that point upon my ſalvation ; and if 
I bee further queſtioned by torture, I will accuſe yow, 
and yow onlie, my Lord of Dorſet, to bee of conſpi- 


racie with mee. I was reported the Duke had fome 


_ (=) See Mr. 


Tho. Hearne's 
edition of H iſto- 


ria & Vitæ & 


prediction or fore- warning given him to beware of this 


month of Auguſt as fatall to bim, of the truth of which 


4 can ſay nothing. It eis not improbable, that Sir Si- 


monds in theſe laſt words alludes to the famous ſtory 
of the Apparition mentioned by the Earl of Clarendon, 
by William Lilly in his Obſervations en the Life and 
Death of King Charles I. and other authors; and upon 
this occafion we ſhall give an account of it, as it was 
found in a paper written by Dr. Robert Plot, the au- 
thor of the Natural Hiftory of Oxfordſhire, which is 
as follows (2). Since William Lilly, the rebells juggler 
and mountebank, hath in his maliticus and blaſphemous 
Diſcourſe concerning our late martyred Soveraigne of 


Regni Ricardi 11 bleſſed memory, imprinted (among ſ other his lies and 


* 


pag. 405. Oxford 
1729, 


falſpoods) a relation concerning an apparition, which 
faretold ſeveral events which ſhould happen to the late 


Duke of Buckingham, wherin he falſifyes both the perſon 


to whom it appeared, and the circumſiances, I thought 
it not amiſs io enter here ( that it may be preſerved) ' 


the true account of the Apparition, as I received it from 
and under the hand of Mr. Edmund Windham of Kot- 
tegford in the County of Somerſet. 1 ſhall ſett it doæune 
(ipſiſſimis verbis) as he delivered it to me at my requeſt, 
written with bis owne hand. 


„ N | | | 
According to your defire and my promiſe, I have 
written downe what I remember (divers things be- 
ing ſlipt out of my memory) of the relation made 
me by Mr. Nicholas Towſe concerning the Appari- 
tion, which viſited him about 1627. 

* I and my wiſe (upon occaſion) being in London, 
lay at my brother Pyne's houſe without Biſhop's- 
„ gate, which was next houſe unto Mr. Nicholas 
« Towſe's, who was his kinſman and familiar ac- 


quaintance, in conſideration of whoſe ſociety and 


* friendſhip he took a houſe in that place; the ſaid 
% Tee being a very fine Muſitian, and very good 


4 


4 reſolved to doe it. 


intereſt 


t© company, and, for ought J ever ſaw or heard, a 
“ virtuous, religious, and well diſpoſed Gentleman. 
* About that time the ſaid Mr. Tow told me, that 
one night, being in bed, and perſectly waking, 
and a candle burning by him (as he uſually had) 
there came into his chamber, and ſtood by his bed- 
& fide an old Gentleman, in ſuch an habit as was 
* in uſe in Queen Elizabeth's time; at whole firſt 
appearance Mr. Towſ/e was very much troubled, 
“but after a little time recollectipg himſelſe, he de- 
« manded of him in the name of God, auhat he was ? 


“ ply'd, noe. Then he aſked him, if he zvere a Devillꝰ? 
« and the Apparition anſwered, zoe. Then ſaid Mr. 
«© Towſe, In the name of God what art thou then ? 
« And, as I remember, Mr. Towſe told me, that the 
«« Apparition anſwered him, that he was the ghoft of 
« Sir Geo. Villiers, father to the then Duke of. Bucking- 


 * ham, whom he might very well remember, fince he 


* 
A 


went to ſchõle at ſuch a place in Leiceſterſbire; nam- 
ing the place, which I have forgotten. And Mr, 
Towſe told me, that the Apparition had perfectly 
„the reſemblance of the ſaid Sir Geo: Villiers in all 
& reſpects, and in the ſame habit that he had often 
* ſeen him wear in his life-time. The ſaid Appari- 
&« tion alſo told him, that he could not but remember 
„the much kindneſs, that he the ſaid Sir Geo. Villiers 
* had expreſt to him, whilit he was a ſcholar in Lei- 


* 
* 


K 
* 


© ceſterſhire as aforeſaid ; and that out of that conſi- 


« deration he believed, that he loved him, and that 


therefore he made choice of him the ſaid Mr. 


« Towye to deliver a meſſage to his ſon the Duke of 
« Buckingham, thereby to prevent ſuch miſchief as 
* would otherwiſe befall the ſaid Duke, whereby he 
„ would be inevitably ruined. And then (as I re- 
* member) Mr. Tow/e told me, that the Apparition 
“ inſtructed him, what meſlage he ſhould deliver to the 
«© Duke; unto which Mr. Tow/e replyed, that he 
„ ſhould be very unwilling to goe to the Duke of 
« Bucks upon ſuch an errand, whereby he ſhould gaine 
nothing but reproach and contempt, and be efteem- 
«© eda mad man, and therefore deſired to he excuſed 
„ from the employment. But the Apparition preſt 
„ him with much earneſtneſs to undertake it, telling 
« him, that the circumſtances and ſecret diſcoverys 
„ (which he ſhould be able to make to the Duke of 
« {uch paſſages in the courſe of his life, which were 
* known to none but himſelfe) would make it ap- 
« peare, that his meſſage was not the fancy of a diſ- 
% tempered braine, but a reallity. And ſo the Appa- 
« rition tooke his leave of him for that night, telling 
„him, that he would give him leave to conſider un- 
« till the next night, and then he would come to 
„ receive his anſwer, whether he would undertake to 
« geliver his meſſage to the Duke of Buckingham or 
« noe. Mr. Tow/ſe paſt the next day with much 
trouble and perplexity, debateing and reaſoning 
« with himſelfe, whether he ſhould deliver this meſ- 
« ſage to the Duke or not; but in the concluſion he 
And the next night when the 
« Apparition came, he gave his anſwer accordingly, 
and then received his full inſttuctions. After which 
« Mr. Towle went and found out Sir Tho. Bludder 
« and Sir Ralph Freeman, by whom he was brought 
4% to the Duke of Buckingham, and had ſeverall pri- 
vate and long audiences of him. I my ſelfe, by 
« the favour of a friend, was once admitted to fee 
© him in private conference with the Duke, where 
« (although I heard not their diſcourſe) I obſerved 
% much earneſtneſs in their actions and geſtures. Af- 
ic ter which conference Mr. Tow/e told me, that the 
« Duke would not follow the advice that was given 
© him, which was (as I remember) that he * 
1 ; the 


VIL 


intereſt he recovered all or moſt of his eſtate, which he had loſt before. After the 


Reſtoration, at which time he is ſaid to have 


been poſſeſſed of an eſtate of twenty thou- 


ſand pounds per ann. he was made one of the Lords of the King's Bed-Chamber, one of 
the Privy-Council, Lord Lieutenant of Yorkſhire, and at laſt. Maſter of the Horſe. - In 
1666, being diſcovered to have maintained ſecret correſpondence by letters and'pther 
tranſactions, tending to raiſe mutinies among ſome of his Majeſty's forces, and ſtir up 
ſedition among his people, and to have carried on other traiterous deſigns and practices, 
he abſconded, upon which a proclamation was iſſued out March the 8th the ſame year 
for the diſcovery and apprehenſion of him [B]; but for the preſent in vain, At length 


« the caſting off and rejecting of ſome men, who 
«© had great intereſt in him, and, as I take it, he 
«© named Biſhop Laud ; and that he (the Duke) was 
© to doe ſome popular acts in the enſueing Parliament, 
„ of which Parliament the Duke would have had Mr. 
% Tarwſe to have been a Burgeſs, but he refuſed it, 
« alledging, that, unleſs the Duke had followed his 
« directions, he muſt doe him hurt, if he were of 
<« the Parliament. Mr. Tow/e alſo then told me, that 
e the Duke confeſs't, that he had told him thoſe 
things, that no creature knew but himſelfe; and 
« that none but God or the Divell could reveale to 
« him. The Duke offered Mr. Towſe to have the 
« King knight him ; and to have given him prefer- 
ment (as he told me,) but that he refuſed it, 
« ſaying, that, unleſs he would follow his advice, 
„ he would receive nothing from him. Mr. Tow/e, 
« when he made me this relation, told me, the 
< Duke would inevitably be deſtroyed before ſuch 
« a time (which he then named,) and accordingly 
«© the Duke's death happened before that time. 


«© He likewiſe told me, that he had written downe 


« all the ſeverall diſcourſes that he had had with 
«© the Apparition; and that at laſt his comeing 


„ to him was ſo familiar, that he was as little trou- 


„ bled with it, as if it had been a friend or ac- 
„ quaintance, that had come to viſit him. Mr. Tow/e 
« told me further, that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
4 (then Biſhop of London) Dr, Laud ſhould by his 
4“ counſells be the author of very great troubles to the 
«© Kingdome, by which it ſhould be reduced to that 
4 extremity of diſorder and confuſion, that it ſhould 
& ſeem to be paſt all hope of recovery without a mi- 
„ racle; but yet when all people were in deſpaire of 
„ happy days againe, the Kingdome ſhould ſuddenly 
ce be reduced and reſettled againe in a moſt happy con- 
“ dition. At this time my father Pyne was in trouble, 
© and committed to the Gatehouſe by the Lords of 
* the Counſell, about a quarrell between him and the 
«© Lord Paulett: upon which one night I ſayd unto 
* my coſin Towſe by way of jeſt, J pray aſt your Appa- 
te rition, what Hall become of my father Pyne's buſi- 
„ neſs? which he promiſed to doe, and the next day 
told me, that my father Pyne's enemys were aſham- 
ed of their malitious proſequution, and that he 
«© would be at liberty within a weeke or ſome few 
days, which happened accordingly. Mr. Tow/'s 
wife (ſince his death) told me, that her huſband 
and ſhe liveing in Windſor-Caſtle, where he had 
* an office, that ſummer the Duke of Buckingham 
* was killed, told her the very day that the Duke 
«© was ſett upon by the mutinous mariners at Portſ- 
mouth, ſaying that tdſg e. 5 
«« would be his death, which accordingly fell out; 
«© and that at the very inſtant the Duke was killed 
« (as upon ſtrict enquiry they found afterwards,) Mr. 
«© Towſe ſitting amongſt ſome company, ſuddenly 
« ſtarted upp and fayd, The Duke of Buckingham is 
Haine. Mr. Towſe lived not long after, but told 
« his wife the time of his death beforehand : which 
“eis as much as I can remember of this Apparition, 
* which, according to your deſire, is written by, 
1 
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A 


LY 
* 


— — Your &c. 

* Boulogne, Aug. 5. | x 

6 1652. Edmond Windham.” 
Sir Simonds D'Ewes repreſents the Duke as a man 

of extreme Juſt ; and it appears, that he was privy to, 

jf not aſſiſtant to an intrigue of Prince Charles, after- 

wards King Charles, from a letter of that Prince to 


Vor. X. 


ul he 


him; publiſhed by Mr. Thomas 'Hearne, ho ob- 


ſerves (3), that ** it is the only intrigue he had ever (3) Ubi ſupra, 


« heard this otherwiſe moſt incomparably virtuous F 4%. 


* Prince was concerned in.” The letter is ſaid to 


have once belonged to Archbiſhop Sancroft; and is as 
follows ; + | | hh 


THIN: | 
I have nothing now to wryte to you, but to give 


« you thankes bothe for the good councell ye gave 


% me, and for the event of it. The King gave mee 
* a good ſharpe potion, but you tooke away the 
* working of it, by the well reliſhed comfites ye ſent 
after it. I have met with the partie, that muſt not 
„ be named, once alteddie, and the cullor of wryt- 
“ ing this letter ſhall make me meete withe her on 
* Saturday, although it is written the day being 
« Thurſday. So aſſuring you that the buſines goes 
6“ ſafelie onn, I reſt | | 
Your conſtant loving friend _= 
| | | Charles. 
© J hope ye will not ſhow the | 
King this letter, but put it 
« in the ſafe cuſtodie of Miſter 
* Vulcan,” - 


[B] A proclamation was iſſued out ._. . . for the diſ- 
covery and apprehenſion of him.) The proclamation 
imported, that the Duke, who was of his Majeſty's 
* Privy Council, and otherwiſe employed in great 
*« truſt relating to his Majeſty's perſon and the public, 
* and not only bound by common duty and allegi- 
< ance, but farther obliged by ſpecial and extraordi- 
« nary ties of gratitude and fidelity to the Crown, 
« had notwithſtanding held and maintained ſecret 
„ correſpondencies by letters and other tranſactions, 
e tending to raiſe mutinies in ſome of his Majeſty's 
« forces, and ſtir up ſedition amongſt his people, and 
e other traiterous deſigns and practices. And that 


«« when to bring the ſaid Duke to anſwer what might 


«© be objected againſt him, his Majeſty had given or- 


« ders to one of his Serjeants at Arms to uſe all dili- 


«« gence to apprehend him, his Majeſty's Miniſter was 


« ill treated, and contemptuouſly reſiſted, not without 
„e the knowledge of the ſaid Duke himſelf, who, as 


„ conſcious of his demerits, had now ſecretly eſcaped 
« and withdrawn himſelf. Therefore his Majeſty 
„ commands the ſaid Duke to ſurrender himſelf, &c.“ 
Mr. Thomas Carte tells us (4), that the Duke's being 
denied the poſt of Prefident of the North was proba- 
bly the reaſon of his diſaffection to the King; and 
that ** juſt before the receſs of the Parliament, one 
«© Dr. John Heydon was taken up for treaſonable 
practices in ſowing ſedition in the Navy, and en- 
<«« gaping perſons in a conſpiracy to ſeize the Tower. 
« The man was a pretender to great ſkill in Aſtro- 
* logy, but had loſt much of his reputation by prog- 
„ noſticating the hanging of Oliver to his ſon Richard 
% Cromevell and Wurlue, who came to him in di{ 
«« guiſe, for the calculation of nativities, being dreſſed 
like diſtreſſed cavaliers. He was for that put into 
«« priſon, and continued in confinement ſixteen months, 
« whilſt Cromwell outlived the prediction near four 
years. This inſignificant raſcal was mighty great 


% with the Duke of Buckingham, who notwithſtand- 


ing the vanity of the art, and the notorious igno- 
« rance of the Profeffor of it, made him caſt, not 
« only his own, but the King's nativity ; a matter of 
dangerous curioſity, and condemned by a ſtatute, 
* which could only be ſaid to be antiquated, becauſe 
„it had not been for a long time put in execution, 

e bis 

7 


(4) Hiftory of 
the Life of James 
Duke of Ormonde, 
Book 6, vol. 2. 


Page 347» 
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he yielding himſelf, and making an humble ſubmiſſion to his Majeſty, he was received 
into favour September 13, 1667, and reſtored to his place in the Council and in the Bed- 
Chamber. In 1650 he is ſuppoſed to have been privy to Blood's attempt on the life of 
the Duke of Ormonde [C)]. In the beginning of June 1671 he was inſtalled Chancellor 


of the Univerſity of Cambridge, and the ſame year was ſent Embaſſador to the King of 


France, who being pleaſed with his perſon and errand entertained him very nobly for 
ſeveral days together, and in concluſion gave him his ſword and belt ſet with pearls and 
diamonds to the value of forty thouſand piſtoles. He was afterwards ſent to that King 
at Utrecht in June 1672, together with Henry Earl of Arlington, and George Lord 
Halifax. He was one of the cabal at Whitehall; and in the beginning of the Seſſion 
of Parliament in February 1672-3 endeavoured to caſt the odium of the Dutch war from 
himſelf upon the Lord Arlington, another of the cabal. In June or July 1674 he re- 


| ſigned the Chancellorſhip of Cambridge. About this time he became a great favourer 
of the Non-Conformiſts, February the 16th 1676 his Grace, and James Earl of Saliſ- 


bury, Anthony Earl of Shafteſbury, and Philip Lord Wharton, were committed to 


the Tower by order of the Houſe of Lords, for a contempt, in refuſing to retract what 


This fellow he had likewiſe employed, among o- 
“ thers, to incite the ſeamen to mutiny; as he had 
«« given money to other rogues to put on jackets to 


* perſonate ſeamen, and to go about the country, 


„ begging in that garb, and exclaiming for want of 


pay, whilſt the people, oppreſſed with taxes, were 


“ cheated of their money by the great Officers of the 
« Crown. Heydon pretended to have been in all the 
% Duke's ſecrets for near four years paſt, and that he 
«© had been all that time deſigning againſt the King 
< and his Government; that his Grace thought the 
% preſent ſeaſon favourable for the execution of his de- 
* ſign, and had his agents at work in the Navy and 
in the Kingdom to ripen the general diſcontents of 
e the people, and diſpoſe them to action; that he 
« had been, fince the Duke came out of the Tower, 
« (into which he pretended to have been put for 
e ſpeaking in Parliament for the pay of the Fleet, 
« and for eaſing the people of the burthen of taxes) 
««. importuned by him to head the firſt party he could 
«c get together, and engage in an inſurrection, the 
% Duke declaring his readineſs to appear and join in 
the undertaking, as ſoon as the affair was begun. 
«« Some, to whom Heyden had unboſomed himſelf, 
de and who had been employed by him to carry letters 
« to the Duke of Buckingham, diſcovered the deſign. 
% Heydon was taken up, and a Serjeant at Arms | 
< with a warrant by his Majeſty's expreſs order to take 
«© up the Duke, who having defended his houſe by force 


4 for ſome time, at laſt found means to eſcape. The 
King knew Buckingham to be capable of the black- 


<< eſt deſigns, and was highly incenſed at him for his 
conduct in the late Seſſions, and infuſing the ſpirit 


„ into the Commons, which had been ſo much to 
the detriment of the public ſervice. He could not 


« forbear expreſſing himſelf with more bitterneſs a- 
” corps the Duke, than ſcarce ever dropped from 
« him upon any other occaſion, When he was ſolli 
« cited in his behalf, he frankly ſaid, that he had 


been the cauſe of the continuance of the war; for 


„ the Dutch would have made an early and very low 
« ſubmiſſion, had the Parliament purſued their firſt 
e vigorous vote of ſupplying him; but the Duke's 
& cabals had leſſened his intereſt both abroad and at 
„ home with regard to the ſupport of the war. In 
„ conſequence of this reſentment, the King on Feb. 
*© 25. put him out of the Privy-Council, Bed-Cham- 
«© ber, and Lieutenancy of York, ordering him like- 
« wiſe to be ſtruck out of all Commiſſions, His 
Grace abſconding, a proclamation was iſſued out, 
requiring his appearance and ſurrender of himſelf 
by a certain day.” | 

[C] In 1670 he is ſuppoſed to have been privy to 
Blood's attempt on the life of the Duke of Ormonde.] 
The attempt was to have conveyed that Duke to 
Tyburn, and there have hanged him; for which pur- 
poſe he was taken out of his coach in St. James's 
Street December the 6th 1670, and carried away by 
Blood and his ſon beyond Berkley (now Devonſhire) 
Houſe in Pickadilly, but then reſcued. Blood after- 
wards endeavoured to ſteal the Crown out of the 
Tower, but was ſeized. However he was not only 
pardoned, but had an eſtate of five hundred pounds a 
year given him in Ireland, and admitted into all the 


they 


privacy and intimacy of the Court (5). The general (5) Cite, ibi 
opinion was, ſays Mr. Carte (6), that Blood avas put pag. 421=424, 


(6) Ibid. p. 42.4, 


upen this aſſaſſination [of the Duke of O:monde] by 
the Duke of Buckingham and the Ducheſs of Cleveland, 
abo both hated the Duke of Ormonde mortally, and were 
powerful advocates to ſollicit and obtain his pardm. 
The reaſon aſſigned by the criminal for his attempt upon 
the Duke was confidered as a mere excuſe ; for his Grace 
had done nothing particularly againſt him more than a- 


gainſt others concerned with him in the ſame conſpiracy, 


and put into the ſame proclamation. I Blood's eſtate at 
Sarney was forfeited for his treaſon, and upon his at- 
tainder granted by his Majeſiy to Captain Toby Barnes; 
or if his accomplices were executed after a full convicti- 
on; all this as done in the courſe of Government, and 
muſt have been done by any other Lord Lieutenant, as 


well as the Duke of Ormonde. Blood &new wery well 


his own guilt, and had no reaſon to reſent any thing in 
this proceeding of his Grace; nor do acts merely mini- 


flerial uſe to produce in any ſuch reſentments, as cannot 


be ſatisfied without the aſſaſſination of a Miniſter, aubo, 
in the diſcharge of his duty and the truſt repoſed in him 
by his Prince, could not have ſpared his own father in 
the like caſe. F we look out for the firſl author and con- 
triver of ſo black a deſign, no body was fo likely to put 
Blood wor it, or fo fit to encourage him to undertake it, 
as the Duke of Buckingham. He was certainly the 
moſt profligate perſon of the age, and capable of any 
iniguity, however mean or enormous; and it is not eafy 
to find another perſon, to whoſe character the deſign fa 
ewell ſuited, or who could be under a temptation to re 
mode the Duke of Ormonde out of the way in ſuch a 
manner. All the arts and ſuggeſt ions, awhich he and his 
inſtruments could uſe, had not yet worked his Grace jo 
much out of the King's good opinion and favour, but that 
his Majeſty ſtill gave him upon occaſion marks of his eſteem 
and confidence, The Duke had not by the reſentment, 
which diſgraced Miniſters are apt to ſhew in their con- 
duct, given the finiſhing ſtrole to his credit with the King, 


which they had begun by removing him fon the Gevern- 
e 


ment of Ireland. He was ſtill capable of ſerving his 
Majeſty, and by being again employed might be able to de- 
feat the meaſures, which Buckingham and his cabal had 
formed for ſubverting the conſtitution of the Kingdom, to 
which he was in the mean time a conſiderable reſti aint. 
It was undoubtedl; Buckingham's intereſt, and wery 
convenient for his purpoſe to have the Duke of Ormonde 
diſpatched out of the way ; and thoſe who let afſaſjina- 


tion dwell upon their thoughts for fame time, may pufſibly 


at laſt give them admittance into their hearts. It 
«« was not long before this attempt of Blood's, that the 
+ Duke of Buckingham and ſome of his friends had 
« given out, that the Earls of Clarendon and Offory 
had ſet on two perſons to murder him; that theſe 
* two perſons were poiſoned, and before their death 
* owned the ſubornation. It would be impertinent to 
offer to vindicate thoſe two honourble Noblemen 
„ from a charge, which no man on earth could poſſi - 
* bly believe. But to what purpoſe could ſuch a ca- 
* lumny be invented and ſpread, unleſs to prepare the 
« world to receive an apology for another aſſaſſination, 
«* (incaſe the true author ſhould be diſcovered) as if it 
« were perpetrated py in revenge for the like in- 
2 — 1 againſt himſelf, or made neceſſary for his 
* own 
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an ff. 0a ad 


uke, ibig. 
21-424. 


0. p. 424, 


(7) Robert Leſly 
of Glaſlogh in 
the County of 


Monaghan Eſq; 
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they had ſaid the day before, when the Duke, immediately after his Majeſty had ended 
his ſpeech to both Houſes, endeavoured to ſhew from law and reaſon, that the long pro- 
rogation was nulled, and that the Parliament was conſequently diſſolved. Upon the 
breaking out of the Popiſh plot, he was very zealous for the proſecution of the perſons 
accuſed, and in oppoſition to the meaſures of the Court. Before his death he had ſpent 
almoſt his whole eſtate, and died April 16, 1687 [D], and was interred in King Henry 
VII's Chapel in Weſtminſter- Abbey. He wrote ſeveral pieces [E]. 


« own defence. No body does odious things but for 


„ ſore end or other of a piece with the means, 


„ which they make uſe of to bring it about. The 
<« Duke of Buckingham was not ſo ſenſeleſs a mortal, 
4 or knew men ſo little, as to believe this ſtory, 
* which he took care to have publiſhed; or if he did, 
* as mankind judge of others by themſelves, he could 
* not ſuſpect theſe men of virtue and honour of 
e ſuch a defign without being capable of it himſelf. 
© That there were reaſons to think him the perſon, 
* who put Blood upon the attempt on the Duke of 
* Ormonde, cannot well be queſtioned after the fol- 
* lowing relation, which I had from a Gentleman 
„ (7), whoſe veracity and memory none that know 
«© him will ever doubt, who received it from the 


« mouth of Dr. Turner, Biſhop of Ely. The Biſhop 


« was the King's Chaplain in waiting, and preſent, 
« when the Earl of Offory came in one day not long 
«« after the affair, and ſeeing the Duke of Bucking- 


ham ſtanding by the King, his colour roſe, and he 


% ſpoke to this effect: My Lord, 1 know well, that you 
« are at the bottom of this late attempt of Blood's upon 


«« my father; and therefore I give you fair warning, if 


„ my father comes to a violent end by ſword or piſtol, 


*« if he dies by the hand of a ruffian, or by the more ſe- 
« tret way of poiſon, I ſhall not be at a loſs to know the | 


*© firſt author of it; 1 ſhall conſider you as the aſſaſſin ; 
« 7 ſhall treat you as ſuch, and wherever I meet you, 


« 1 ſhall piſtol ; you, though you ſtood behind the King's 


chair; and I tell it you in his Majeſly's preſence, 
« that you may be ſurs 1 ſhall keep my word." I 
% know not whether this will be deemed any breach 


of decorum to the King, in whoſe preſence it was 


(3) Ath. Oxon, 
vol. 2, col. 805. 
2d edit. 


(3) Epiſtle 3. to 
Allen Lord 


| Batburſt, ver. 


299, & ſegg, 


* ſaid; but it was an act of ſpirit and reſentment 


a 
* 


worthy of a ſon, when his father's life was at ſtake, 
„ and when the aſſaſſin, who failed in the attempt, 
©. was ſo much courted, careſſed, and in high favour 
« at Court immediately afterwards; it was perhaps 
0 neceſſary to prevent a ſurer blow.“ | 

[] He died April the 16th 1687.) Mr. Wood 
tells us (8), that he died at his houſe in York/pire ; but 


Mr. Pope informs us, that he died at an inn in very 
| mean circumſtances (9): | 1 


In the worſt inn's worfl room, abith mat half hung, 
The floors of plaiſter, and the walls of dung, 
On once a flack-bed, but repair d with ftraw, 
With tape-ty'd curtains, never meant to draw : 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed, 
Where tawaty yellow ſtrove with dirty red, 
Great Villiers lies — alas ! how chang'd from bim, 
That life of pleaſure, and that foul of whim ! 
Gallant and gay in Cliueden s proud alcove, 
The bow'r of wanton Shrewſbury and love; 
Or juſt as gay at Council, in a ring | 
Of mimick'd Stateſmen, and thiir merry King, 
No wit to flatter left of all his flore! 
No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. 
There victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
And fame, this Lord of uſeleſs, thouſands ends. 

His Grace fate ſage Cutler could foreſee, - 
And well ( he thought ) advis'd kim, © Live like me.“ 
As well his Grace reply d,“ Like you, Sir John? 

«+ That I can do, when all I have is gone.” 
Reſolve me, Reaſon, which of theſe is avorſe ? 
Want with a full, or with an empiy purſe. 


[E] He wrote ſeveral pieces.] I. An Epitaph upon 
Thomas Lord Fairfax : printed in half a ſheet in fol. 
and reprinted ſeveral times ſince. II. The Rehear/al, 
a Comedy: firſt acted on the 7th of December 1671, 
and ſeveral times printed in 4to, the fourth edition 
being publiſhed in 1683. It is ſaid, that the Duke 


was aſſiſted in writing this play by his Chaplain; Dr: 
Thomas Sprat, Martin Clifford Eſq; Matter of the 
Charter-Houſe, and Mr. Samuel Butler, author of 
Hudibras. Mr. Giles Jacob obſerves (10), that he could 
not exactly learn, when his Grace began this piece; 


* but thus much, /ays he, we may certainly gather 


575 


(10) Lives and 


Character: of all 


the Engliſh Poets, 
vol. 2. pag. 264. 


« from the Plays reflected on in it, that it was before edit. London 


the end of 1663, and finiſhed before 1664, becauſe 
it had been ſeveral times rehearſed, the Players 
were perfect in their parts, and all things in readi- 
neſs for its acting, before the great Plague in 1665, 
and that then prevented it ; but what was then in- 
tended was very different from what now appears. 
« In that he called his Poet Biiboa, by which name 
Sir Robert Howard was the perſon pointed ar. 
During this interval many Plays came forth, writ 
in Heroic Rhime; and on the death of Sir Wil- 
* lam D'Avenant 1669, whom Mr. Dryden ſuc- 
* ceeded as Laureat, it became (till in greater vogue. 


cc 
r 


1723» 


„This moved the Duke to change the name of his 


“Poet from Bilboa to Bayes.” Mr. Dryden in re- 
venge for the ridicule thrown upon him in this piece, 
expoſed the Duke under the name of Zimri in his 
Abſalom and Achitophel, in the following lines : 5 


A man ſo various, that he ſeem'd to be 
* Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 
«« Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong; 
« Was every thing by ſtarts, and nothing long; 
© But in the courſe of one revolving moon, | 
Was Chymiſt, Fidler, Stateſman, and Buffoon : 
Then all for women, painting, rhiming, drinking, 


* Beſides ten thouſand freaks that dy'd in thinking. 


*« Bleſt madman, who could ev'ry hour employ, 
With ſomething new to wiſh, or to enjoy! ! 
** Railing and praiſing were his uſual themes, 
And both (to ſhew his judgment) in extremes: 
“ So over-violent, or over-civil, | 

That ev'ry man with him was God or Devil. 
In ſquandering wealth was his peculiar art; 
Nothing went unrewarded but deſert. 

„ Beggar'd by fools, whom ſtill he found too late, 
« He had his jeſt, and they had his eſtate. | 
« He laugh'd himſelf from Court, then ſought relief 
« By forming parties, but could ne'er be chief; 
«« For ſpite of him, the weight of buſineſs fell 
« On Abſalom and wiſe Achitophel. 

«© Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft, 
« He left not faction, but of that was left.“ 


III. 4 hrt Diſcourſe upon the Reaſanablineſi of Men's 
Having a Religion or Warſhip of God. London 1685 in 


4to. Three editions of it were publiſhed that year. 
Soon after the firſt edition came out 4 Sort Anfaver to 


his Grace the Duke of Buckingham's Paper concerning 


Religion, Toleration, and Liberty of Conſcience : London 
1685 in 4to. Upon which the Duke wrote a Reply, 
intitled, IV. The Duke of Buckingham his Grace's Letter 
to the unknown author of a paper, intitled, A ſhort An- 
ſwer &c. London 1685 in fol. Immediately after 


this was publiſhed 4 Reply to his Grace the Duke of 


Buckingham's Letter to the author of a paper enlitled, 
A ſhort Anſwer, &c. London 1685 in fol. V. 4 


Demonſtration of the Deity : London 1687. VI. Se- 
veral Poems; particularly, Advice to a Painter te 


draw my Lord 4——ton ; Timon, a Satire on ſeveral 
Plays, in which he was aſſiſted by the Earl of Ro- 
cheſter; A conſolatory Epiſtle to Fulian, Secretary to the 
Muſes ; Upon the Monument ; Upon the inſtalment of 
the Duke of New Caſile ; The Pump-Parliament, a 
Satire; To his Miſtreſs ; The Loſt Miftreſs; A Deſcrip- 
tion of Fortune. VII. Several Speeches. © 
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WILLIAMS (DANIEL), an eminent Divine among the Proteſtant Diſſenters, 
was born at Wrexham in the County of Denbigh in Wales about the year 1643 or 
(a) Dr. Edmund 1644 (a). He laboured under ſome diſadvantages in his education, but his application 


Calamy's Cont i- 


nuation Gt. vol. and vigour of mind broke through them (5); and he tells us himſelf (c), that from 
2. pag- 968. edit. «6 five years old he had no employment but his ſtudies, and that by nineteen he was re- 


London 1727, 


and Some Account ** gularly admitted a Preacher,” He freely owned himſelf a Non-Conformiſt at a time, 


Williams, p. vii. 


of the Life of Dr. when he knew it muſt expoſe him to great ſtraits and hardſhips. Having ſpent a few 


prefixed to his years in preaching occaſionally in ſeveral parts of England, and finding the times ſo 
PraZical P/. diſcouraging to the Diſſenters, that he had little proſpect of purſuing his Miniſtry 


courſes, vol. 1. 


edit. Lond, 15 38 Without great hazard, he received an unexpected invitation to be Chaplain to the Cauntels 


in 8 vo. of Meath in Ireland, where the Government thought fit to treat men of his principles, 
(5) Seme Ae. amidſt a ſwarm of bigotted Papiſts, in a very different manner from their brethren in 
. b, England. After ſome time he was called to the paſtoral office in the City of Dublin, in 


a Congregation of principal figure in Wood-ſtreet. In this Kingdom he had an oppor- 
00 Preface to the tunity of public ſervice for near twenty years (d) ; and here he married his firſt wife, 
Th © 9" who was not only a Lady of diſtinguiſhed wiſdom and piety, but of an honourable fa- 

mily, and conſiderable eſtate (e). In the troubles of Ireland, in the latter end of King (+). 8% her . 
(4) Some Account, James II's reign, he was driven from thence, after eſcaping ſome threatning dangers by jparychangs 


in her Fane] 


Tc. pag: vi, ir the tyrannical and violent proceedings of a Popiſh Adminiſtration, and made London Sc, 4, b. 


and Calamy, pag. 
969, 970. 


the place of his retreat, where he was ſoon obſerved and eſteemed, and was of great . 


uſe upon a very critical and important occaſion [A], as likewiſe to ſuch who came after 
him from Ireland in theſe parts, when things were carried to extremities by the violence 


of Tyrconnel (7). After the Revolution in 1688, he was not only conſulted ſome- ( S ue, 


times by King William about the Iriſh affairs, with which he was well acquainted, but“ *. 
| was often regarded at Court on the behalf of ſeveral who fled from thence, and were 
capable of doing ſervice to the Government [BJ. After he had ſpent ſome time in 
preaching, occaſionally about the City of London with general acceptance and great 
eſteem, and not without ſeveral motions made for a ſettlement, at length, about the 
latter end of 1688, upon the ſudden death of Mr. John Oakes, he was choſen to ſuc- 
ceed him in his numerous congregation at Hand-Alley in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet. The call 
being unanimous, he accepted it, and continued with them in the ſervice of the Goſpel 
twenty ſeven years. He was then in the vigour of life, and uſed to ſay, „ he defired a 
„ ſtation, in which he might have a great deal of work, and a little wages.” In 1691, 
upon the deceaſe of Mr. Richard Baxter, he was choſen to ſucceed him in the Merchants 
Lecture at Pinners-Hall [CJ]. The year following he publiſhed, in oppoſition to Ante- 
nomianiſm, his Goſpel Truth ſtated and vindicated, on occaſion of the republication of 
Dr. Crifp's Works, which engaged him in a controverſy, that laſted ſeveral years [D]. 
| . WE 7 


[4] Was of great uſe upon à very critical and im- 
portant occaſion. ] Some of the Court-agents did at 
that time endeavour to bring the Diſſenters in this 
City into an addreſs, upon the King's diſpenſing with 
the penal laws. In a conference at one of their meet- 
ings upon that occaſion, in the preſence of ſome of the 
Agents, Mr. Williams bravely declared, That it 
« was with him paſt doubt, that the ſeverities of the 
«« former reign upon the Proteſtant Diſſenters were ra- 
«© ther as they ſtood in the way of arbitrary power, 
« than for their religious diſſent. So it were better for 
* them to be reduced to their former hardſhips, than 
« declare for meaſures deſtructive of the liberties of 
«« their country; and that for himſelf, before he would 
* concur in ſuch an addreſs, which ſhould be thought 
« an approbation of the diſpenſing power, he would 
2 chock: to lay down his liberty at his Majeſty's feet.” 
He purſued the argument with ſuch clearneſs and 
ſtrength, that all preſent rejected the motion, and the 
emiſſaries went away diſappointed. There was a 
meeting at the ſame time of a conſiderable number of 
the City Clergy, waiting the iſſue of their deliberation, 

3 who were greatly animated and encouraged by this 
(1) Dr. Calamy's briſk reſolution of the Diſſenting Miniſters (1). 


Continuation, vol. [B] Vas often regarded at Court on the behalf of ſe. 


2+ Pag. 9722971" eral, who fled from thence, and were capable of dain 
2 A ſerwice to the Government.) He 9 great xd 
Dr. Williams, Knowledgments and thanks upon this account, when, 
in the year 1700, he went into Ireland to viſit his old 
friends, and to ſettle ſome affairs relating to his eſtate; 
and even from ſeveral, who at firſt had been apt to 
| cenſure his quitting Ireland too haſtily, for want of 
(x) Some Account, Courage, or too great a concern for his own ſafety (2). 
pag · Li. rc In 1691, upon the deceaſe of Mr. Richard Bax- 

ter, he was choſen to ſucceed him in the Merchants Lec- 

ture at Pinners-Hall.) A conſiderable intereſt was 

made againſt him in favour of Mr. Woodcock, who 


was a learned man, and had been a noted Tutor in the 


pag. x, Xi. 


Univerſity. It happened, that the Electors were e 
qually divided; and it was immediately agreed to ap- 
peal to Providence by a lot, which fell upon Mr. 


Williams, and there was a general acquieſcence in 


him. Upon this occaſion it was ſaid by one (3), (3) Mr. Jer. 
who was a good judge of men, and not prejudiced in White, fass 


ver Cromwell, 


his favour ; 66 That though he had ſerved Mr. Wood- Chaplain to Oi. 


% cock as his friend, and who exceeded him in learn- 
« ing, yet he thought Providence had clearly deter- 
« mined the matter; and that Mr. Williams was a 
man of the beſt natural parts of any man in Eng- 


% land.“ 


It was not long after that, there were frequent claſh- 
ings in the diſcourſes of ſome of the LeQurers, and the 
Supporters were divided. And tho' frequent attempts 
were made to prevent miſunderſtandings, yet in a 
little time the heat was revived again. At length a de- 
ſign was formed to exclude Mr. Williams out of the 
Lecture, for preaching againſt ſome Antinomian points, 
which began to be openly eſpouſed by ſome. This 
being diſcovered, was vigorouſly oppoſed by far the 
greater number of the Subſcribers to the Lecture, who 
at length, when no propoſal for peace would be ad- 
mitted, raiſed another Tueſday Lecture at Salters- Hall. 
Three of the old Lecturers, Dr. Bates, Mr. John 
Howe, and Mr. Alſop, accompanied Mr. Williams; 
and two more were added to them, Dr. Anneſly and 
Mr. Richard Mayo. But this occaſioned a great deal 
of noiſe and clamour. DEE 

[D] Which engaged bim in a tentroverſy that tafled 
ſeveral years.) Mr. Nelion in his Life of Dr. George 
Bull, Biſhop of St. David's (4), has drawn up a large (4, Pas 797 
and diſtin account of this controverſy, which we e . 
ſhall give the reader in his words. He tells us, that md. 
Mr. Williams had made himſelf famous for managing 
the controverſy againſt the Antinomian principles, 
when they were breaking in with great impetuoſity 


among thoſe of his perſuaſion, [ viz. the 1 
an 


20 1bi 
wil. 


r. Jer. 


„formerly 


into Ur © 


omwell. 


00 Ibid. pag. Xie 
xviite 
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In 1701 he married his ſecond wife, Jane, the widow of Mr. Francis Barckſtead, a 
Lady of conſiderable fortune and great worth, whoſe father left a noble eſtate at Tours 


in France for the ſake of his Religion (g). 


and thereby was very ſerviceable in reclaiming great 


numbers from their abſurd and falſe notions concern- 


ing the Goſpel of our Lord, and the terms of ſalva- 
tion, and bringing them to a right ſenſe of the na- 
ture of his ſatisfaction, and our juſtification, even as 
Mr. Bull had done. Mr. Williams may be ſaid to 
have ſacceeded Mr. Baxter in the management of 
theſe diſpates, as he alſo incurred thereby the ſame hard 
cenſure from ſome of his own brethren, as if he were 


a maintainer of opinions, inconſiſtent with the dac- 


trine of Chriſt's ſatiifaction, and ſo had given up the 


| cauſe to the Socinians, And as Mr. Bull and Mr. 


Baxter had before ſuffered in this cauſe, ſo it fell alſo 
to the lot of this laſt advocate for the truth to ſuffer 


jn like manner; and as many as were of his judgment 


alſo to be charged together with him, for abetting 


Pelagianiſm, Socinianiſm and Arminianiſm. 


The occaſion now, which engaged him in this con- 


troverſy, after that it ſeemed to have been laid aſleep, 


was this; Dr. Criſp's book, the fountain of all theſe 
errors, was by his ſon, Mr. Samuel Criſp, reprinted 


in or about the year 1690, when the Socinian contro- 


dependent Miniſters prefixed, as approving the ſame. 


verſy was very hotly agitated, with additions, and 
with the names of ſeveral of the Preſbyterian and In- 


By the means of this book, thus recommended and 


authorized, the poiſon of Antinomianiſm ſoon ſpread, 


not only in the country, but infected this great City 


to that degree, that the more ſober of the Preſbyterian 


Miniſters were ſcarce able to preach a ſermon, wherein 


either hope was afferted by conditional promiſes, or 
the fear of ſin was preſſed by the divine threatnings, 
but they were immediately cenſured and condemned as 
enemies of Chriſt and of Free Grace; and eſpecially 
were cried out againſt violently by many of the Ana- 
baptiſts and Independents. Yea, one of them preach- 
ing at Pinners-Hall, that repentance was neceſſary to 


the remiſſion of fins, that pulpit. was ſoon filled with 


the hardeſt cenſures againſt the Preſbyterians. At the 


requeſt of many of the Miniſters of that perſuaſion, 
Mr. Williams undertook therefore to confute that book, 
which was the chief ſource of this evil. This he did, 
firſt by a ſermon at Pinners-Hall, and afterwards by a 
book called, Goſpe! Truths flated and windicated ; 
wherein ſome of the more dangerous of Dr. Criſp's 
opinions were conſidered, and the oppoſite truths plainly 


| {tated and confirmed. 


His method is always to ſtate the Truth and the Er- 
ror upon each head; then to prove that this laſt was 
tie opinion of Dr. Criſp ; after that to ſhew wherein 
the difference is xo ; and this being done, to declare 
what the rea! and proper difference is. And having 


thus explained and ſtated the caſe, by preventing ſe- 


veral miſtakes, and determining wherein the real dif- 
ſerence conſiſteth between the contending parties, his 
way is, to confirm the truth oppoſed to ſuch a parti- 
cular error, by that which is owned on both ſides for 


the rule of faith; then to produce corroborating teſti- 


monies from the approved Catechiſms and Confeſſions 
both of the Preſpyterian and Independent Body, as of 


the General Aſſembly at Weſtminſter, the New Eng- 


land Synod, and the Congregational Elders at the 
Savoy, beſides thoſe of ſuch particular writers as are 
by them generally eſteemed moſt orthodox ; and laſtly, 
to give the ground of the Doctor's miſtake. This he 
hath done in about twenty ſeveral points, with much 
plainneſs; and it cannot be made appear aſter all, 
that his adverſaries have been able to ſay, that he hath 
in any of them miſrepreſented Dr. Criſp's opinions, 
or miſtaken his ſenſe, there being no fairer method, 
than that which he hath choſen. 

This book. was firſt publiſhed in May 1692, with 
the approbation of Dr. Bates, Mr. Howe, Mr. Alſop, 
Mr. Shower, and a dozen more of the Diſſenting Mi- 
nillers ; and to the ſecond edition of it were added the 
names of double the number. After which came forth 
a third edition of the ſame, with other names, and a 
large poſtſcript for clearing ſundry truths, added to it. 
But Dr. Chauncy, and others of that fort, wrote a> 


Vol. X. 


In the reign of Queen Anne our author 
was 


gainſ that book in vindication of Dr. Criſp, denying 
oſpel-threatnings with the reſt. To all this the Re- 
ply of Mr. Williams called, 4 Defence of Goſpel Truth, 
was by the ableſt judges thought ſufficient. Notwith- 
ſtanding, Mr. Mather, another Independent Preacher, 
publiſhed a ſermon about Zu/iFcation, wherein he aſ- 
ſerted, that believers were as righteous as Chriſt him- 
ſelf ; that the covenant of grace was not conditional, 
with other dangerous opinions of the like ſtamp. 
Him alſo this author anſwered by a book called, Man 
made righteous ; wherein he treated of the Goſpel- 
Law, the mediating ſuretyſhip of Chriſt, his imputed 
righteouſneſs how conſiſtent with faith and repentance, 
as conditions of juſtification ; ſincere perſevering ho- 
lineſs and obedience, as conditions of conſummate ſal- 
vation, and this by the Goſpel-conſtitution. To this 
book none replied. 

There was alſo a paper ſigned by Mr. Griffith and 
ſeveral others of the eminent Independents, wherein 


they excepted againſt ſeveral paſſages in Goſpel Truth 


ſtated, beſides ſome general charges againſt the whole. 


Which paper was examined by the author, in his 


poſtſcript to the third edition thereof, and all their ob- 


jections fully conſidered. But whether any manner of 
anſwer was returned by them to this reply of his, we 
do not know ; certain it is, that they were hard put to 


it. Hence Mr. Stephen Lob, who, long after two editi- | 


ons of this book, had ſo acquitted it in print, as to 


adventure to tell the world, that there was no differ- 


ence between Dr. Chauncy and Mr. Williams, when 
afterwards, for certain purpoſes, he turned an objector 
againſt it, thought fit to wave all the former excepti- 
ons of his brethren, in that paper contained, ſave one 
or two. So ſenſible was he, that the author of Go/- 
pel-Trath had been too haſtily charged by them, and 
that they would never be able to make good their ob- 
jections, and therefore he thought it convenient and 
prudent, to drop them all but the firſt and the laſt, 
which he judged more defenſible than the reſt, as-be- 
ing general charges, of not having always rightly 


| Rated truth and error, or rightly interpreted the Scrip- 


tures. - 


Mr. Lob then, though no direct Antimonian, yet 
willing to uphold the Independent party, endeavoured 
to ſave their reputation, by ſtarting a new controverſy 
about commutation of perſons betwixt Chriſt and Be- 
lievers. His pretence was, that Mr. Williams muſt 
deny this, which by all the Orthodox had been gene- 
rally acknowledged, and hardly by any diſliked but 
by the Socinians and other Heretics near akin to 
them, becauſe he had denied what Dr. Criſp called a 
change of perſon (not perſons in the plural) that is, a 
change of condition and Rate between Chriſt and a 
ſinner, Chriſt thereby becoming as ſinful as we, and 
we as righteous as he. And he alledged, that Dr. 
Stillingfleet, the Biſhop of Worceſter, had in his Diſ- 
courſe concerning the doctrine of Chriſt's ſatisfaction, 


with Grotius, expreſsly affirmed commutation of per- 


ſons, and irrefragably proved it with the common ſen- 
timent of Proteſtants. | 1 | 
Upon which a letter was ſent by Mr. Williams to 
the Biſhop, deſiring his judgment as to theſe three 
queſtions ; 1. What was his ſenſe of commutation of 
perſons ? 2. Whether the author of Goſpel Truth ated 
was Chargeable with Socinianiſm ? and 3. Whether 
Dr. Criſp's ſenſe concerning the change of perſon, or 
perſons, were true or falſe? His anſwer to which he 
therefore inſiſted on, becauſe his Lordſhip's book was 
pleaded againſt him. After this Mr, Lob wrote to 
the Biſhop, acquainting him, that there having been 
a controverſy among the Diſſenters about the doctrine 
of Chriſt's ſatisfaction, ſome of the moſt eminent a- 
mong them, ſuch as Dr. Bates, Mr. Howe, &c. did 
in a paper ſent to ſome other brethren for reconciliati- 
on, mention his Lordſhip's ſenie about the aſſerting a 
commutation of perſons between Chriſt and believers, 
as neceſſary to a due explanation and defence of the 
ſaid doctrine; and there being on the other hand, an- 
other perſon of eſteem among them {meaning Mr, 
Williams) 
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was active to the utmoſt of his power, when the bill againſt Occaſional Conformity was 
depending in Parliament, as he was likewiſe in 1704, to prevent the impoſing the Sa- 
cramental Teft upon the Diſſenters in Ireland, who till chat time had been free: from it. 


Williams) who was for caſting off the phraſe of a 
change of perſon between Chriſt and us, and for al- 
lowing only a change of perſons in the ſenſe under- 
ſtood by his Lordſhip, namely, a ſubſtitution in the 


room and place of another; his Lordſhip's judgment 


being therefore referred unto, it would be in him a 
moſt Chriſtian part, if he would condeſcend to give 
them his impartial thoughts of this point, as being 
likely on both hands to be ſo received, as to compoſe the 
differences between them. | 

But before this letter came to the Biſhop, he had 
already anſwered Mr, Williams, as to the three que- 
ſtions propoſed, and had with great freedom and im- 
partiality, as well as with fingular candour and judg- 
ment, after he had peruſed the papers on both ſides, 


Which came to his hands, given his ſenſe of the 


things, which are mentioned in both their letters. 
This letter of the Biſhop's, whereby Mr. Williams 
was fully vindicated, was printed for his juſtification 
againſt Mr. Lob, in his Anſwer to the Report Ofc. 


_ ewhich the united Miniſters appointed their Committees to 


draw up. And Mr. Lob could not but declare him- 
ſelf, upon reading it, to be abundantly ſatisfied with 


what the Biſhop had writ in his letter to Mr. Williams 


about a commutation of perſons, the guilt of ſin, and 
his confutation of Dr. Criſp ; only he wiſhed the Bi- 
ſhop's information had been more full. 'The Biſhop 
having anſwered Mr. Lob's firſt letter, and therein 
juſtified again Mr. Williams from the heavy imputa- 
tions againſt him, and expreſſed his fincere and hearty 
endeavours for preventing all needleſs as well as dan- 
gerous controverſies among thoſe, who did truly own 


' the doctrine of Chriſt's ſatisfaction ; Mr. Lob replied 


to him in a ſecond Letter, thanking him for the fa- 
vour of his Anſwer, and informing him of an Appeal 
directed to his Lordſhip, which he was preparing for 
the preſs. | | 

The deſign of which Appeal was, that the Biſhop 
might have a fuller ſtate of matters in controverſy a- 


mong them, and fo might be more able to put an end 


to their differences in a point ſo perfectly ſtudied by 


him. The Biſhop was therefore made acquainted by 


Mr. Lob, that ſome ſheets of his were almoſt ready 
for the preſs, giving the true reaſons of the diſſatisfac- 
tion of ſome among them with Mr. Williams, which 
were intended by way of appeal, to be addreſſed to 
him, becauſe he had fo truly ſtated their true ſenſe 
about Chriſt's ſatisfaction; withal begging to know his 
Lordſhip's pleafure, whether he ſhould ſend it to him 


firſt in manuſcript, or not till printed. The Biſhop 


anſwered Mr. Lob's ſecond Letter without any delay, 
telling him, that he ſhould be glad to ſee the papers 
he made mention of, when they ſhould be printed ; 
but that he would not have him give himſelf the 
trouble to ſend them before ; for ſince they related to 
matters of fact, he could be no competent judge of 
them. And as to the wiſhing he had received fuller 
information of ſome matters, the Biſhop told him, it 
was a thing out of his power ; and that he could 
only judge of what he had ſeen. At the ſame time 
the Biſhop juſtified Mr. Williams afreſh, as to his 
Orthodoxy in the controverted points ; and declaring 
himſelf very well pleaſed, to find that Mr. Lob did 
diſowu Dr. Criſp's Antinomian principles, he gave 


both him and his brethren to underſtand, that they 


would do themſelves a great deal of right, 4% condemn 
the propoſitions, which they inſiſt pon. As ſoon there- 
fore as Mr. Lob had printed his Appeal, they ſent it 
to the Biſhop of Worceſter, to be by him conſidered, 
complimenting him in the beginning of it with his 
thanks, not only for what related to the article. of 
Satisfaion, but for his confutation of Dr. Criſp, and 
intimating, that whereas the Biſhop had ſuſpected a 
fondneſs for that Doctor's notions lay at the bottom of 
all thoſe heats, the condemning the propoſitions by his bre- 
thren (as was propounded by the Biſhop) would evince 
the contrary, But then this was deferred till ſatisfaction 
ſhould be given them, as to what Mr. Williams was 
charged with. | 

This printed Appeal of Mr. Lob was conſidered by 


_ theſe Controverſies, in perſect agreement with the 


becauſe, he ſaid, ſomie were labouring to make Chriſ/'s 
Sufferings ſo merely voluntary, as mt 10 be penal, or not 


I L 


He 


a great and leatned Prelate with an amazing exact- 
neſs, as one who was a perfect maſter of the cauſe ; 
but he lived not to finiſh his Anſwer to it, which he 
undertook, being invited both by the Appeal and by 
thoſe Letters, in order to compoſe thoſe differences a- 
mong the united and diſfenting Brethren, which re- 
lated to the Antinomian and Socinian Controverſies. 
However he hath given the world a true ſtate of both 


principles advanced and defended by Mr. Bull, as well 
as the true occaſion of the late differences among the 
Diſſenters about theſe. Then he hath ſo laid open 
the myſtery of Antinomianiſm from the writings ef 
Dr. Criſp, as if he had ſtudied theſe for ſeveral years 
together. Moreover he hath ſo explained the ſtate of 
the Socinian Controverſy with reſpect to the differences 
at that time of the Diſſenters about it, for which he 
was appealed to; and hath fo fully vindicated both 
Mr. Baxter and Mr. Williams from the charge of 
yielding too much to the Socinians, as that reader 
muſt be partial indeed, who will not own, that he 
hath done juſtice to the cauſe, which was referred to 
him, and ſet matters in a much clearer light than ever 
they were before in. Now Mr. Lob had exprefled a 
very great earneſtneſs to have the Biſhop's judgment, 


properly penal, but improperly and materially ſo, and our 
fins as not to be the impulfive meritorious cauſe of theme. 
The Biſhop therefore, in anſwer to him, hath treated 
diſtinctly and clearly about Chriſt's ſufferings being a 
proper puniſhment for our fins, and about the change 
of perſons between Chriſt and us, and his ſuffering in 
our ſtead. | | 

The fame queſtions, that had been ſent to the Bi- 
ſhop of Worcelter, were likewiſe ſent to Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards, Principal of Jeſus College in Oxford; be- 
cauſe Mr. Lob in his Remarks pretended, that Mr. 
Williams's opinion concerning the commutation of per- 
ſons was by him condemned in his Pre/ervative againſt 
Socinianiſm. Whereupon Dr. Edwards, in a Letter 
to Mr. Williams, juſtified him alſo againſt his accu- 
ſers ; fully acquitting him from giving any counte- 
nance to the errors of Socinus; and telling him, that 
he had very rightly, and in an orthodox manner, ſtated 
the doctrine of Chriſt's ſatisfaction; and that as to the 
doctrine of Dr. Criſp, and others of that ſe&, concern- 
ing the permutation of perſon between Chrift and' the 
ſinner, he could not but look upon it to be not 
«« only falſe, abſurd, and impoſſible, but alſo an im- 
«« pious and blaſphemous opinion, as being highly 
«« diſhonourable to our Saviour, repugnant to the wiſ- 
dom and juttice of God, and tending plainly to ſub- 
« vert the whole deſign of Chriſtianity.” So that it 
was impoſſible for any one to be more fully vindicated 
than Mr. Williams was againſt the charge of his ad- 
verſaries, by theſe two eminent Divines of our Church, 
to whole writings and perſons an Appeal had been 
laid in from his zealous accuſer. The Biſhop abun- 
dantly acquitted him, and condemned the proceedings 
againſt him as hard and unreafonable; Doctor Ed- 
wards, who had made himſelf famous for writing a- 
gainſt the errors of Socinus, honourably diſcharged 
him in like manner from the imputation of Socianiſm, 
by declaring to him, I mean no more than what you 
affirm. 

Thus the new impreſſion of Criſp's ſermons, with 
twelve names in great letters appearing in the beginnin 
of the book to honour it, having awakened ſome © 
the more zealous among them, called the United Bre- 
thren to conſider of ſome proper expedient to obviate 
the growth of thoſe errors, the revival whoreof, they 
concluded, would make their Miniflry u/elef5 and unity 
impoſſible. This controverſy, which had been ſo fully 
and unanſwerably determined by the excellent writings 
of Mr. Bull, eſpecially in his Anſwer to Gata4er, broke 
out afreſh with the utmoſt violence, but not in the 
Church. For the whole was carried on among the 
Diſſenters only, till this reference was made, when 
they began to be weary of diſputing, as ſeeing by 
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He was very much in his judgment for the Union with Scoffand in 170%, being con- 
vinced, that it was the moſt effectual way to ſecure the Proteſtant Succeſſion, and the 
continuance of their Eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhment in North Britain, and therefore recom- 
mended with great earneſtneſs the forwarding of the Union to his friends in Scotland. 
In 1709 he had a Diploma for the degree of Doctor of Divinity ſent him from the 


Univerſities of Edinburgh and Glaſgow, at the ſame time with Dr. Joſhua Oldfield, and 
Dr. Edmund Calamy. This was an honour he no way affected or deſired, but as cir- 


cumſtances ſtood, he could not decently refuſe it. He always ſhewed a great regard to 


the religious intereſts of that part of Great Britain, and would have gladly had all, who 
were deſigned for the Miniſtry among the Diſſenters in South- Britain, to have a part of 


their education at leaſt, in one or other of their Univerſities. 
ing up of a ſcheme for that purpoſe, which could not be brought to perfection for want 


end thereof; and Biſhop Stillingfleet thereupon took 
the cauſe into his own hands, and upon a full exami- 
nation of both parties, ſettled the juſt bounds between 
the Antinomian and Socinian extremes, ſo far as theſe 
related'to the differences on foot among them ; which 
was the occaſion of the ſecond part of his Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the doctrine of Chriſt's ſatisfafion, which he 
left the Chriſtian Church for his legacy of peace. 80 
Dr. Criſp's book was that, which awakened this 


whole controverſy by its. being publiſhed in ſuch a 


manner; and was the occaſion of Mr. Williams's Ex- 
amination of his opinions, to which he was ſolicited 


and encouraged by ſeveral of his Brethren, whoſe at- 


teſtation to his book was not merely to the right ſtat- 
ing of truths and errors therein, but as 4 conſiderable 
ſervice to the church of Chriſt, and as a means for the 
reclaiming of thoſe, wwho have been miſled into ſuch dan- 
gerous opinions, and for the eſtabliſping any that <vaver 
in any of theſe truths. But upon the coming forth of 
this book, it was obſerved, that ſuch a furious zeal a- 
gainſt the author and his book broke out, as had al- 
moſt overſet the United Brethren with their union. 


| Por in October following a paper was delivered into 


* 


the ſaid Brethren, ſubſcribed by fix Diſſenting Mini- 
ſters, importing an high and heavy charge againſt the 
author and his work; but the objections were looked 
upon either as frivolous or groundleſs, and ſome of 
the citations to be quite contrary to the letter of his ex- 
preſſions, pretended to be cited, and ſo not deſerving to 
be taken notice of. Notwithſtanding which Dr. 
Chauncy, one of the Subſcribers, in a meeting of 


the United Miniſters, declared, that he would break 


off from their union, becauſe they had taken no cog- 
nizance of the paper of objections againſt Mr. Willt- 
ams's book. Some conſiderable time after this, when 


| Other ways had been found unſucceſsful, a perſon was 


Mr. Williams's 
Anſzoer to Mr. 
I's Letter, p· 7e 


believed the doctrine of the ſatisfaction by the ſuf- 


appointed more narrowly to examine Mr. Williams's 
books, and to collect out of them what errors he could 
diſcover; and accordingly another paper of objections 
was drawn up againſt him; and, whereas in the 
former paper there was not one word tending to the 
charge of Socinianiſm, upon this freſh Examination, 
that. was now thought to be added to the weight of the 
other exceptions againſt him, and was wiſely put into 
the hands of ſuch a perſon to manage, wwho could not 
be ſuſpected for Antinomianiſm, he having not only re- 
fuſed to ſet his name to the new impreſſion of Dr. 
Criſp's Sermons, becauſe it was looked upon, as he 
ſaid, like giving too much countenance to the notions 
in them, but had written alſo againſt ſome of them 
with great indignation, and rebuked ſeverely ſuch as 
ſeemed io trim in fawour of Antinomianiſm. But thoſe 
papers were replied to by Mr. Williams; yet not- 
withſtanding all he could ſay or write for himſelf, the 
charge of Socinianiſm was carried on againſt him with 
no ſmall vehemence. He ſolemnly proteſted , That 
„ he owned Chriſt's Eternal Generation as the Son of 
* God, and of one Mence with the Father; that he 


_ * ferings of Chriſt in our ſtead, and that his ſuffer- 


« ings were puni/oments ſatisfafory to Divine Juſtice 
<« for our ſins ; that Chriſt was a proper ſacrifice, and 
«© himſelf the Prieſt, that offered it upon earth; that 
„ his obedience is properly meritorious of all our ſav- 
ing benefits, and himſelf a proper «r,vx@- in his 
« death.” All this was not ſufficient to clear him; 
it was urged, that he uſed ſome. phraſes and expreſſi- 
ons as the Socinians did, and that perhaps he might 
be a Socinian, and not know it, and more to the ſame 


He encouraged the draw- 
of 


purpoſe, But all the objections of this nature are de- 
monſtratively anſwered by that - moſt learned Prelate, 
to whom the matter was on both ſides referred. -— 
When Mr. Lob and his brethren now found that 
they could not gain their point, but that his party 
became ſuſpected of Dr. Criſp's errors, by that time 


much exploded through the prevailing of the oppoſite | 


truths, they thought fit to draw up a ſort of confeſſion, 
wherein they cleared themſelves cf the moſt dangerous 
of Dr. Criſp's opinions, according to the repeated ad- 
vice of the late Biſhop of Worceſter, though not ſo 
fully and clearly as he had propoſed. 
being now better reconciled, deſtred Mr. Williams to 
put the beſt ſenſe: on that confeſfion, that ſo a period 
might be ſet to theſe debates. Mr. Williams readily 
contented, and wrote thereupon, and printed a few 
ſheets, called, An End of Diſcord; wherein he ſtated 
the Orthodox, as alſo the Socinian and Antinomian 
notions, as to Chriſt's ſatisſaction, and repreſented the 
confeſſion of thoſe more ſober Independents as Ortho- 
dox, as their words, with the moſt charitable conſtruc- 
tion, could bear. Thus ended the controverſy among 
the Diſſenters. : 5 

The number of the Antinomians among the Dif- 
ſenters were ſo reduced at length by the methods, which 
had been taken, that I am credibly informed, con- 
«*« tinues Mr. Nelſon, by a conſiderable man, who can- 
not but know the ſtate of this affair, that there are 
% Not now left above three or four Preachers of that 


« ſort (at leaſt known to him) and thoſe of no eſteem. 


«© So that men, he faith, can without clamour now 
«« publiſh the truth; yea, and moſt of the Inde- 
«« pendents and Anabaptiſts in this City, eſpecially 
the laſt, do preach, as I am informed, againſt An- 
„ tinomianiſm. Which great change for the better 
« 1s to be aſcribed in a great meaſure, under God, to 
the indefatigable and zealous pains of Dr. Williams, 


And Mr. Lob 


“for promoting the Truth of the Goſpel, concerning 


« Chriſt's ſatisfaction and our Juſtification, according 


as they are both moſt ſolidly ſtated and explained, 
_« firft by our excellent author (*), and then by Biſhop 


„ Stillingfleet ; not without a particular reſpect to the 
« true {enſe and falſe notion of com mutation of per- 
« ſons, which was the cauſe of fo great diſcord. As 
„he hath been among the Diſſenters an inſtrument 


«« for putting a ſtop to thoſe pernicious errors, and 


as his conviction, that the eſſentials of Chriſtianity 
« were ſtruck at by his oppoſers, together with the 
“ aptitude of an Evangelical Miniſtry for promoting 
«« practical holinefs ; which appear to have been the 
e motives principally inclining him to contend with 
* a ſtrong party, who would leave nothing unattempt- 
« ed to cruſh him, if poſſible; his name, I think, 
e ought to be mentioned with reſpect, and this ſhort 
account of the controverſy, wherein he was engaged 
« for many years, is but a piece of juſtice, that is 


due to him, for the good ſervice he hath done in 


«© the cauſe of truth. It is almoſt incredible how 
« much he was a ſufferer in and for the defence of it, 
„ from ſome, who' were too apt to af their principles 
«« againſt ſuch as oppoled them. But he had counted 
« the coſt, as he writeth in a letter to me, even thou 


(®) Mr. Bull, 
Examen Cenſuræ, 
Reſp. ad Animad, 
XI. Adol. Selt. 
VI, 


« his life had been ſacrificed. And. indeed his good + 


name, Which to many is more precious than liſe it 
* ſelf, was attacked hereupon in the molt deſperate 


„manner, though it did but all tend to his fuller 
«« juſtification before all good men, and his greater 
triumph over his adverſaries. For after about eight 
weeks ſpent in an inquiry into his life by a com- 
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(5) Ibid. Page 
xviii—xxiii. 


(F) Poſtſcript : 
9% trek 7 


pag. 301 to 308. 


(5) The Earl of 
Ox ford. 


WIL 


of a general concurrence. In the latter end of the Queen's reign, he had very dark ap- 
prehenſions of the ſtate of affairs, and great fears about the Proteſtant ſucceſſion EI. 
September the 28th 1714 he preſented an addreſs to King George I, at the head of the 
Diſſenting Miniſters of the ſeveral denominations in and about the City of London, 
congratulating his Majeſty's peaceful acceſſion to the throne (5). He continued in the 
exerciſe of his Miniſtry to the end of his days, though his ſtrength viſibly declined the 
two or three laſt years of his life, and he gradually decayed by the growing infirmities 
of age, till he ſunk under the weight of them. After a ſhort confinement by an aſth- 
matic diſorder, he died January the 26th 1715-16 in the ſeventy third year of his age, 
and was interred in a new vault of his own in the burying-ground near Bunhill-Fields. 
His Funeral Sermon was preached by Dr. John Evans, who had been eleven years his 
fellow-Jabourer, and afterwards his ſucceſſor. The Epitaph upon his romb-ſtone [F] 
was drawn up by the learned Mr. John Ward, Profeſſor of Rhetoric in Greſham-Co]- 
lege, and F. R. S. His character was in all reſpects exemplary [G]; and as he had 


© mittee of the United Miniſters, which received all 
manner of complaints and accuſations againſt him, 
it was declared at a general meeting, as their ana- 
nimous opinion, and repeated and agreed to in three 
ſeveral meetings ſucceflively, that he was inlirely 
clear and innocent of all that <was laid to his charge(F). 


Thus both his book and his perſon were vindicated - 


in the ampleſt form, after the ſtricteſt Examination, 
* that could be made; and his and the truth's adver- 
« faries put to ſilence.” | | 
LE] In the latter end of the Queen's reign, he had 
wery dark apprebenſions of the ſtate of affairs, and great 
fears about the Proteſtant ſucceffion.] He dealt freely 
about this matter with the great man (5), who was 
then at the head of affairs, with whom he had been 


long acquainted ;. and warned him of his own danger, 


Whether he was engaged in thoſe deſigns, or had kept 


himſelf out of them. If he was really engaged, he 
preſſed him to conſider, how diſhonourable a thing it 


would be to have an hand in the miſery and ſlavery 


of his country, and which would not fail in the iſſue 
to be ruinous to himſelf and his family. If he was 
not engaged himſelf in ſuch a defign, but aimed at 


ſhewing his art and dexterity in keeping things in a 


pendulous poſture, that he might have the honour at 


(% Sergeant 
Nooker, the 
Welih Juage, 


laſt of turning the ſcale, he begged him to conſider 


what hazard he run, if things went a little farther, 


of their riſing to ſuch an height, as would be out of 
his power to retrieve, and of being over-ruled and 
born down by thoſe, with whom he was embarked. 
The freedom he took was not well reliſhed ; but he 
ſatisfied himſelf with diſcharging his conſcience, and 
with his own good intentions, 

Some time after he was treated in a very baſe man- 
ner by one, whom he had endeavoured to oblige, and 
whom a ſmall degree of honour and gratitude would 
have kept from ſuch an action. The caſe was this. 
The Dactor was wrote to with ſome earneſtneſs by 


his friends in Ireland to communicate his thoughts to 


them, as to the poſture of affairs at that time, and the 


deſigns and views of thoſe at the helm. He drew up 


an anſwer with great frankneſs, and ſent it into Ire- 
land by a ſafe hand, only keeping a copy of it. He 
had this copy in his pocket, when he waited upon a 
certain Gentleman of the Long Robe (“, and pulling 
it out with a number of other papers at his lodgings, 
he happened to leave it behind him, though hb» brought 
away all his other papers. The Gentleman finding 
that it contained a great many free thoughts concern- 
ing public affairs, and ſome remarks on the great man 
beforementioned, thought he ſhould merit his favour, 
if he communicated the letter to him, and accordingly 
went and left it with him. He was incenſed to that 
degree againſt the Doctor, that he would never for- 
give him. The action was the baſer, becauſe the Gen- 


tleman was under particular obligations to him, who 


had advanced a ſum of money by way of loan, at a 
moderate intereſt, when his credit was ſunk ſo low, 
that he was utterly at a loſs to raiſe it any other 


{6) Some Account WAY (6). 


wbt ſupra, pag. 


XX1, XX11, xxili. 


[F] The epitaph upon his tomb. ſtone.] It is as follows: 


M. S. 
DaNIELISs WILLIAus, S. T. P. 
Wrexamie in comitatu Denbigenſi 
Inter Cambro-Britannos nati ; 


ſpent 


| Dui a primis annis 
Pietate que ac bonis literis feliciter imbutus, 
Divini Verbi Præconis munus admodum juvenis 
In multis Angliæ partibus non fine laude peregit, 
Deinde apud Hibernos, pracipue Eblane, 
Ubi media ætate conſumpta magnum ſui defiderium 
Inter omnes Reformate fidei cultores reliquit: _ 
Tandem Pontificia tyrannide Londinum ſe conferre coactus, 
Magnä ibi celebritate fame per multos annos 
Ad mortem uſq; floruit. 
Vir ampliffima mente 
In quo acutiſſimum ingenium cum judicio ſubactiſſimo, 
uod paucis contigit, conjunctum videbatur. 
In omnibus theologiee 
Partibus, fi quiſquam alius, werſatiſſimus, | 
Concionator webe mens idem ac acer, gravis & copioſus, 


Aiduus & felix ad dicendum, probandum, permevendum, 


Prout res poſtulabat, æque accommodatus : - 
| Paſtor dubium peritior an wigilantior, 
Ad Chriſtianam fidem promovendam, opera, re, gratia, 
Non in patria ſolum, ſed etiam apud Exteros 
Semper paraliſſimus. 
Ad confilia ſive danda, 
Side exequenda pariter inſlrufiſſimus, 
Idemq; in arduis atg; difficillimis rebus tum publicis 
Tum privatis peragendis non minori prudentia 
Et diligentia quam integritate conſpicuus. : 
| In omnes caritate, 
A.; candore animi fingulari, 
Sibi in re ampliſſimd parcus, in alios vero pauperes 
Præcipuè ac rem publicam, ut ſemper alias, 
Ita teflamento munificentiſſimus. 
Deniq; omnis virtutis, 
Quantum mortalium capit conditio, 
Dum wixit, ſtudiofiſſimus, eorum que illa non admittit, 
Annis jam & laude plenus in cœleſti cœtu 
Particeps factus VII Kal. Febr. 
| Anno | 
Etatis ſue LXXII, Chriſti MC CVI. 


[G] His character was in all reſpeds exemplary.] 
He was bleſt by nature with an unuſual genius; he 
had a penetrating judgment, a copious invention, a 
faithful memory, and vigorous affections. Theſe were 
cultivated by much thought, and diligent reading. 
His mind was capable of the cloſeſt application. When 
he was engaged in a debate, or to reſolve a caſe of 
conſcience, he would immediately faſten upon the 
main hinge, on which the thing turned, take the ar- 


gument in its full extent, repreſent it diſtinctly in all 


its different views, and with a quickneſs and force, 
that few men were ever able todo. To this make of 
mind was added a ſtrong and vigorous conſtitution of 
body, which continued with him till the infirmities of 
age grew upon him in the laſt years of his life. The 
diſtemper, which his friends appreheaded might be 
peculiarly dangerous, .from his natural make, which 
was ſanguine and corpulent, viz. the ſmall-pox, be 
eſcaped to the laſt. 

As to his pulpit-performances, though he never at- 
fected much politeneſs, yet he had a depth of thought 
and compaſs of mind, which few polite men are ca- 
pable of ; and they had a great aptitude to anſwer 


the ends of preaching, and were very inſtructing and 


affecting at once. His ſubjects were always practical 
and weighty ; his thoughts were {olid and 1 8 ; 
2 N ” me 


WII. 


ſpent much of his life in benefactiohs, ſo it was plain he deſigned the ſame at his death. 
He configned the body of his eſtate to the greateſt varitty of excellent charities, which 


will be eaſily met with in the deſigns of any one man [AX]. He publiſhed ſeveral Tracts 


he went over the whole compaſs of a ſubject, and took | 


in an uncommon variety of what was pertinent to it. 
His manner of managing it was plain and ſcriptural, 
with an intermixture of the doctrinal and applicatory 
parts, with great propriety and life. Light and heat 
were joined together in his diſcourſes ; and he ſeldom 
cloſed a Sermon without a particular addreſs to good 
and bad men aecording to the tenor of the ſubje&, or 
putting ſome cloſe queſtions to them; which were pe- 
culiarly adapted to {end them home in a ſerious frame. 
He preached for many years every Chriſtmas- day to a 
vaſt audience of younger people, from various quarters 
of the town; and was a conſtant preacher for about 
fifty years; and in a ht of ſickneſs, ſeven years before 
his death, he ſaid; that he had not been obliged 
wholly to omit preaching above five Lord's days from 
his firſt entrance into the Miniſtry. 
Hle was remarkable for his courage and boldneſs in 
owning and defending the truth, which he thought of 
importance, whatſoever cenſure or oppoſition he might 
have reaſon to expect; and whatſoever he thought the 
preſent truth, or that branch of the Chriſtian ſcheme, 
which was moſt ſtruck at in any panticular juncture, 
in which he apprehended the honour of God, and the 
welfare of men's ſouls concerned, he was always for- 
ward to appear in its defence. He argued ſtrongly 
for the truth, without unkind or injurious infinuations 
of other men; he deteſted ſa mean an artifice. 
He was great in prudence, and had an head admi- 
rably turned for buſineſs, which was obſerved by many 


of the higheſt rank, and made him frequently con- 


ſalted by many in matters of the greateſt difficulty and 
importance. Sir Charles Wolſeley, who was a wiſe 
and learned Gentleman, and had been himſelf em- 
ployed in public affairs, declared, upon a converſation 
he had with him, in his journey to Ireland, that he 
was ſurprized at the compaſs of his knowledge of the 
Intereſts of Europe; and the ſtate of the Nation ; and 
that he ſeemed to him to talk like a Privy-Counſellor. 
But he was always inflexibly honeſt, and abhorred 
any wiſdom of the Serpent, which could not conſiſt 
with the innocence of the Dowe. He would never ſuf- 
fer himſelf to come into any court- trick or political 
doubling, nor could be affrighted or allured into any 
meaſures contrary to the intereſt of his country; and 
quickly gave up an intimacy or friendſhip with the 
greateſt, when they ventured to make any ſuch at- 
tempt upon him. 5 | 

He governed himſelf Readily in all the ſtations he 
was called to, by the dictates of his conſcience ; and 
when he was determined in his own mind, he was 
immoveable by any temporal conſiderations. He pur- 
ſued what he thought with a blunt integrity and un- 
ſhaken reſolution. It was a little thing with bim to 
be judged of man judgment. . And what was his own 
beloved character, viz. fmplicity and godly fincerity, did 
above all things recommend others to his eſteem, tho' 
it was found in the meaneſt people, and attended with 
very weak abilities, er diſcerned in thoſe of different 
| ſentiments from himſelf, He truly loved an honeſt 
man, in whom there was no guile, wherever he met 
him. We | 

He had an unuſual readineſs to forgive his worlt 
enemies, and few men had ever greater occaſion to ex- 

erciſe it. He rejoiced in their welfare, ſy mpathiſed 

with them in their afflictions; willingly did good offices 
for them afterward, and ſeldom or never cared to ſpeak 
ill of them, or to hear others do it, without import: nt 
reaſon for it. The teſtimony of his conſcience gave 
him ſufficient ſatisfact ion. However free ſome people 
made with his reputation, he was conſcientiouſly tender 
of that of others, eſpecially of Miniſters, as knowing 
how nice a thing a good name is, and of what conle- 
quence to men's ſervice in the world, 

Though he was a ſteady Non-conformiſt upon prin- 
ciple, he had a charitable remper towards the eftablith- 
ed Church. This induced him at the Rewolution to 
de very deſirous e a »Compreb afar, un condition of a 
free tulerstian m fuck Diſſenting Prmteſtants as could 


Vol. X. 


and 


not be incladed. And though the temper of the pre- 


vailing part of the Clergy at that time made him ap- 


prehend, that little good was to be expected that way, 


yet he often expreſſed a firm perſuaſion; ** That God 
« would in time bring all ſober and moderate Proteſt- 
<« ants nearer together, and find ſome way of ſepa- 
<« rating them more intitely from the looſe and the 
« violent.” | 


581 


His eſtate was chiefly uſed in doing good. He ex- 


erciſed a frugality as to his own perſon, poſſibly, to an 
_ exceſs ; but it was with this deſign, that he might be 


more uſeful to others. So he expreſſes himſelf in his 
laſt will; „As for the eſtate; with which God hath 
«<< bleſſed me, I have uſed it with moderation as to 
my ſelf, that I might be the more uſeful to others 
both in life, and after my death.” And accordingly 
the bleſſing of many, who were ready to periſh, came 
upon him. Beſides, a number of Miniſters and Stu- 
dents, who were in necefſitoys circumſtances, received 
frequent and liberal exhibitions from him. Though 
he was naturally of a provident temper, and might 


not go ſo far as ſome others upon a mere principle of 


generoſity, yet where a ſenſe of duty proſpect of 
ſervice called him, he would diſtribute freely, and 


was ready to do any good work. There were no ſmall 


ſums of money, which he loſt among ſome, to whom 
he charitably lent them, for their ſupport and aſſiſt- 
ance, upon the apprehenſion of their good characten, 
or the hopes of promoting ſome uſeful deſign. : 
He had an extenſive care for the intereſt of Religion 


in all parts, and was ready with his advice, and purſe, 


and influence, to give his affiſtance for its ſupport in 


remote quarters. Not only England, but Scotland 


and Ireland, and the American Colonies, had a large 
ſhare in his concern; ſo that it might be applied to 
him as truly as to moſt ordinary Miniſters, that he 


had upon him the care of all the Churches (7). | 


[H] He configned the body of bis eſtate to the greateſt 
variety of excellent charities, which will be cafily met 


(7) Ibid- pag. 


xXili.—xXxix. 


with in the deſigns of man.] In his lat. will, dated 


June the 26th 1711, beſides the ſettlement to his 
wife, and legacies to his relations and friends, he left 
to the Society for Reformation of Manners one hundred 
and fifty pounds; for the education of youth in Dub- 
lin; one hundred pounds; to the Poor of Wood: ftreet 
Congregation in that City, forty pounds ; to the Poor 
in the Congregation in Hand-Alley, fifty pounds ; to 


the French Refugees one hundred pounds; to the Poor 


of Shoreditch Pariſh, twenty pounds; to ſeven Mini- 
ſters widows, four pounds a piece; to St. Thomas's 
Hoſpital, and the London Work-houſe, the reverſion 
of an eſtate in Elſley in Cambridgeſhire, valued at 
about fifty five pounds per ann. the rents and profits to 
be equally divided between them for ever. To the 
Preſbyterian Meeting at Burnham in Efſex all his 
houſes in that town. To the College of Glaſgow, 
(while the preſent conſtitution of the Church of Scot- 
land continueth) his houſe and land in Barnet in the 
County of Hertford, let at forty five pounds per ann. and 
the reverſion (after his wife's death) of his lands in Tot- 
ham in Eſſex, together. with one hundred pounds in 
money. This legacy is left with this proviſo, that his 


Truſtees and their Aſſigns, ſhall from time to time ap- 


point and nominate, four South Britons to be Students 


in the ſaid College of Glaſgow, who ſhall receive 


from thence each ſix pounds per aun. and alſo three 
South Britons, who after they have commenced Ma- 
ſters of Arts in the ſaid College, ſhall receive ten 
pounds apiece per ann. for three years, or otherwiſe 
two at fifteen pounds apiece, as his Fruſtees ſhall di- 
rect, and both ſorts ta be removed at their diſcretion, 
and ſucceſſors appointed by them to ſupply their place. 
It is alſo ordered, that the perſons receiving the ſaid 
ten or fifteen pounds ſhould be obliged to ſuperviſe and 
aſſiſt ſuch.South Britain youths, as are Students in the 
ſaid College. And when the lands of Totham become 
poſſeſſed by the faid College, it is appointed, that 
more exhibitions ſhall be added, as the yearly profit 
will afford, to ſuch youths of South Britain, as his 
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and Sermons, viz. I. Goſpel-Truth ſtated and vindicated, 1691 in 8vo. II. 4 Defence 
of Gofpel-Truth,' 1693 in 4to. III. An Anſwer to the Report, 1698 in 8vo, IV. An 
End to Diſcord, 1699 in 8vo, V. A Letter to the Author of a Diſcourſe of Free-thinking , 


Truſtees ſhall nominate to be added. And that they; 
who ſhall receive the benefit, be deſigned for the Mi- 
niſtry, and appear likely to be uſeful and faithful. 
And in filling up the vacancies, the Truſtees are to 
Prefer the ſons of poor Preſbyterian Miniſters, equally 


| qualified, before others; and in extraordinary caſes 


they are to add forty ſhillings a year, where the de- 
viſe made to the ſaid College will not afford it. The 
College is to ſend every year an account of the receipts 
and diſtributions td ſuch in London as the Truſtees 
direct; and the Truſtees to aſſiſt the College in letting 
the premiſes, and receiving the rents. But if ever 
Prelacy or Popety ſhould come to be eſtabliſhed in 
North Britain, the aforeſaid grant it is declared ſhall 
intirely and altogether become null; ahd the faid 
Houſes and lands in Barnet and Totham are given to 
the Heirs and Truſtees named afterwards ; and all 


writings and deeds concerning the premiſes, in poſſeſ. 


fion of the College, are in that caſe to be reſtored to 
the Truſtees. 

To the Society in Scotland for propagating Chriſtian 
knowledge, one hundred pounds with intereſt from 


the date of the will, paid by the Doctor before he 


died. Alſo | 

To the ſaid Society an eſtate in and about Catworth 
in Huntingdonſhire, (let at about fixty one 3 per 
ann.) upon ſeveral conditions mentioned about Miſſi- 
onaries to foreign infidel countries, with which, it was 


found upon inquiry, their charter would not allow them 


to comply. | | | 

To the Society for New England his eſtate in Eſſex, 
called Tolſhnnt, Becknam Mannor &c. after the death 
of Mrs. Bradley, upon condition, that fixty pounds 


per ann. be allowed between two perſons, well quali- 


fed as to piety and prudence, to be nominated ſucceſ- 


ſively by the Truſtees, to preach as Itinerants in the 
Engliſh Plantations in the Weft-Indies, and for the 
good of what Pagans and Blacks lye neglected there ; 


and the remainder to be paid yearly to the College of 
Cambridge in New England, or ſuch as are uſually 
employed to manage the work of converting the poor 


Indians there, the promoting which is the deſign of 
this part of the gift. But if the Truſtees are hindered 


from nominating the ſaid Itinerants, under the pre- 


_ tence of any ſtatute in New. England or elſewhere, the 


faid ſixty pounds per ann. is given to the ſaid Col- 
lege in New-England, to encourage and make them 
capable to get conſtantly ſome learned Profeſſor out of 
Europe to reſide there, to be of their own nomination, 
in concurrence with the Miniſters of the town of 
Boſton in the ſaid New-England. And if the aſore- 
ſaid Society or Corporation happen to be diſſolved, or 


deprived of their preſent privilege, then the ſaid Man- 
nor, together with all the accruing profits and advan- 


tages, is given to the ſaid town of Boſton, with the 
Miniſters thereof, to benefit the ſaid College as above, 
and to promote the converſion of the poor Indians. 

To Mr. Stephen Davies of Banbury, and ſeveral 
others nominated ſucceſſively, are given the contingent 
remainders, for the uſes and intents ſpecified ; and 
twenty three Truſtees are appointed, in whom the ſe- 


veral eſtates bequeathed are veſted, for two thouſand 


years, who are to pay to Mr. Davies and the Heirs 
mentioned ſucceſſively the ſum of eight pounds per ann. 
and to take effectual care that all the profits ariſin 
from the ſeveral eſtates bequeathed may be employed 
to the glory of God, in ſpreading and promoting of 
pure unmixed Chriſtianity, and ſupport of the poor. 


The Truſtees nominated in the will of Dr. Williams 
| , were as follow. | 


The Reverend + Mr. William Lorrimore. 
55 + oſhua Oldfield, D. D. 
T dmund Calamy, D. D. 
+ Mr. William Tong. 
+ Mr. Berjamin Robinſon. 
+ Mr. Zachary Merril. 
+ John Evans, D. D. 

+ William Harris, D. D. 


1713 


The Reverend + Mr. Thomas Reynolds. 
Mr. Iſaac Bates. 
+ Mr. Jeremiah Smith. 
Mr. George Smith. 
Mr. James Read. | | 
+ Mr. Daniel Mayo. He was choſen 
in the room of Mr. Matt. Henry, - 
who died before Dr. Williams. 
Gentlemen Mr. John Morton. | 
| + Mr. Edward Farrington, Jun. 
+ Mr. William Adee. 
+ Mr. Jonathan Collier. 
+ Mr. Benjamin Sheppard. 
Mr. Francis Barkitead. 
Mr. Joſeph Archer. 
+ Mr. Iſaac Honeywood, 


N. B. Thoſe marked thus + are dead, or haye WM 
nounced the Truſt. ES 


f 


New Tiuſtees enrolled in Chancery, and choſen ſince 
| Dr. Williams's death. 


Enrolled in the year 1725. 


'The Reverend Jabez Earl, D. DP). 
5 ' Benjamin Groſvenor, D. D. 
Samuel Wright, D. D. 
Mr. John Barker. : 
Gentlemen I Sir John Fryar, Alderman, 
Mr. Joſeph Williams. 
Samuel Leſingham, Eſq;. 
Mr. John Welch. 
+ Mr. Samuel Mayo. 


5 Choſen in 1728. 
The Reverend Mr. John Newman. 


Gentlemen Benjamin Avery, L L. D. 


+ Mr. Thomas Hollis. 
In 1729. 
The Reverend Obadiah Hughes, D. D. 
In 1 730. 


The Reverend Jeremiah Hunt, D. D. 
+ Mr. Thomas Leaveſley. 


In 1731. 


Gentlemen + Mr. John Hollis. 
80 Mr. Anthony Walburge. 


In 1732. 
The Reverend John Allen, M. D. 


In 1733. | 
The Reverend + Mr. John Munckley: 


78 In 1735. 
+ Mr, James Ruck. 


In 1738. 


| The Reverend Mr. Moſes Lowman. 


In 1739. 
Gentleman NI. William Mount. 
Tbe ſaid nominated Truſtees, (or ſuch of them, as 


ſhould accept the truſt) are ordered to chooſe others, if 
any refuſed it, or died before the Teſtator, Th 
1 8 


W I L 


1713 in 8vo. | VI. Some Queries relating io a Bill for preventing the Growth 
an half ſheet in fol. in 1713. VII. The Yanuy of Childhood and Youth 


of Schiſm; 


„1691 in 8vo. 


VIII. Man made righteous by Chriſt's Obedience, 1694 in 8vo. IX. The Miniſterial Of 
fice, two Sermons at the Ordination of Dr. Benjamin Groſvenor and Dr. Samuel Wright; 
1708 in 8vo. X. Practical Diſcourſes on ſeveral important Subjects. In two volumes. 
Publiſhed ſingly by himſelf, and now collected by the appointment of the Will, To which is 
prefixed ſome Account of his Life and Character, London 1738 in 8 vo. 


The will orders Charity Schools to be opened and 
kept up in ſeveral places; and directs, that the Truſ- 
tees ſhall chooſe and appoint ſome pious grave perſon 
to teach twenty poor children to read Engliſh, and 
inſtru them in the principles of the Chriſtian Religi- 

on, in the towns of Denbigh, Flint, Carnarvon, 
Montgomery, Beaumorris, or elſe Conway, Merion- 
eth or Holt in Wales, and Chelmsford in the County 


of Eſſex ; paying eight pounds per ann. to every ſuch 


Teacher, as long as each of the ſaid Teachers ſhall be 
approved of by the Truſtees, who ſhall give each of 
the learners one of the Aſſemblies Catechiſms, with 
the proofs at large, and one of the Doctor's books, 
called, The Vanity of Childhood and Youth, when they 
can repeat the Catechiſm without the Proofs ; and a 
Bible, when they can repeat the Proofs. And whereas 
(in a foregoing article of the will) the eſtate of the 
Teſtator in Burton and Croſs-howel, &c. in Denbigh- 
ſhire was left to Mr. Roberts and his wife, and the ſur- 
vivor of them, for life, he and ſhe paying yearly to Mr. 
Kenrick, or other the Preſbyterian Diſſenting Miniſter 
in Wrexham, fix pounds, and ten pounds a year to 
ſuch a man as they appoint, to teach twenty children 
to read and write, and inſtru them in the principles 
of Religion ; it is alſo ordered, that the ſame method 
be uſed with the learners in Wrexham after the death 
of Mr. Roberts and his wife ; and that the ten pounds 

appointed for the Teacher there, payable by them 
during life, be made fifteen pounds per ann. that fo 


twenty five boys may be not only inſtructed as before, 


but alſo ſuch of them taught to write as are willing 
to learn; ſome one in each of the towns being deſired 
to inſpect the management. It is alſo ordered that the 
Teachers ſhould pray daily with the Learners ; and 
that they be paid faithfully, as long as the Truſtees 


approve them ; and that others be nominated upon 


the death or removal of any of them, by the Truſtees. 

It is ordered, that fifty pounds per ann. be paid to 
an Itinerant Proteſtant Preacher ſkilful in the Iriſh 
tongue, who ſhall diligently preach in that language ; 


and that ten pounds per ann. be allowed to Mr. Wil- 


liam Evans of Caermarthen and his ſucceſſors in train- whom the Truſtees name of their own number) wherein 


ing up young men for the Miniſtry in Wales, towards 
— 3 ef ſuch Welch young men, as ſhall be 
under tuition, in order to preach the word of God in 
Wales, ſuch perſons being approved by the Truſtees 
and their ſucceſſors. | oy 

To Mr. Kenrick of Wrexham, while he continues 
Paſtor of the Congregation there, ten pounds per ann. 
after the death of Mr. Roberts and his wife ; and 
the ſame ſum to his ſucceſſors in the ſaid Congregation, 
while it remains in its preſent Conſtitution, Preſ- 

terian. 

by It is ordered by the Doctor, that his Works ſhould 
be collected, and in fit parts reprinted and given away. 
Though he intimates, that ſuch as are controverſial 
may be printed in a leſs number; yet he orders, that 
as to ſuch as are controverſial, there ſhould be printed 
to the number of one thouſand five hundred the firſt 
year; and every five years for the term of twenty 
years ; and every ten years for the term of thirty 
years; and every twentieth. year for the term of two 
thouſand years, the like number. But as to his trea- 
tiſe of Childhood and Youth, Goſpel-Truth, Man made 
righteous, The Anſwer to the Report, End of Controver- 
fies, and The Miniſterial Office, he orders, that of each 
of them there ſhould at each of the forementioned 


terms be the number of a thouſand printed, and given 


to the young Students. The Vanity of Childhood and 
Youth he would have printed oftner becauſe of the 
Schools ; and the laſt five he orders to be given to 


2 of more judgment; and that they ſhould alſo 
tranſlated into Latin; and that of Childhood and 
Youth into Welch. He orders five hundred of each 
thus tranſlated to be printed the ſecond year aſter his 
death; and this repeated as oft as there is occaſion. 
The Truſtees are ordered to apply all and every 
part of the yearly profits of the eltate bequeathed to 
them; and to diſtribute the preſent profits, and thoſe 
in reverſion, to the enſuing uſes, viz. one eighth part 


for Bibles, Catechiſms, and good practical books in 


Engliſh and Welch, to be given to the poor of dif- 
ferent places ſucceſſively, and that every year; 2 
tenth part to ſuch poor widows of Preachers of the 
word, as they judge fitteſt objects; a fifth part to 
Preachers that are poor, orthodox, and moderate, 
choſen by the Truſtees ; an eighth to bind ſober 1ads 
of pious parents apprentices to ſome ordinary trades, 
and thoſe for the greateſt numbers to be of ſuch as 
were inſtructed in Wrexham, or the other Charity- 
Schools erected by this will in Wales; an eighth for 
the farther education of ſuch for the Miniſtry, as hav- 
ing ſpent three years in ſtudying the Sciences are 


years longer in Glaſgow or any other place appointed 
by the Truſtees. And all the reſidue of the profits 
ariſing from the real and perſonal eſtate bequeathed; 
to be paid by the Truſtees to the Preachers of the 
Word of God in Wales; a third in South-Wales, and 
the other two parts in North; Wales. | 0 

As to the Teſtator's Library, it orders, that dupli- 
cates-and ſuch books as are uſeleſs or unfit for a public 
Library, be given away, and the reſt to be fixed in a 
public Library, to which ſuch as the Truſtees appoint 


ſhall have acceſs, for the peruſal of any book in the 


place where they are lodged. A freehold edifice to 
be purchaſed in ſome cheap and convenient place, 


without or within the walls of the City of London, 
with a room for a ſingle perſon, whom the Truſtees 


ſhall from time to time appoint to keep the ſaid books, 


whereof two catalogues to be kept, (one by him, who 


has the care of the Library, and another by him, 


may be inſerted any other perſons gifts of books; with 
the names of ſuch Donors as ſhall add to the Library. 
The Library-keeper, (who may be ſome young 
Preacher) to have ten pounds per ann. and to give ſe- 
curity for his fidelity and attendance at the times ap- 
pointed. If no fit edifice can be procured, then a 
ſmall piece of ground to be bought, and a building 
to be erected for the purpoſe, not pompous nor too 
large. And the Truſtees are to keep the ſaid bought 
or built edifice in repair, and at due and proper times 


to keep a fire there to preſerve the books, &. To 


this Library he left, befides his own books, Dr. Wil- 
liam Bates's curious collection, which he bought for 
that purpoſe. The Library is now erected in Red- 


Croſs-itreet without Cripplegate, and has had conſider- 


able additions made to it ſince by ſeveral legacies and 
gifts of money and books. 


le cloſes his will with theſe awful and ſolemn words: 
1 beſeech the blefled God, for Chriſt Jeſus ſake, 
„the head of the Church, whoſe I am, and whom I 


cc 


defire to ſerve, that this my will may, by his bleſs- 
ing and power, reach its end, and be faithfully exe- 
cuted ; obteſting, in the name of this great and 
righteous God, all who ſhall be concerned, that 
what I deſign for his glory and the good of man- 
% kind, may be honeſtly, prudently, and diligently 
employed to thoſe ends, as I have to the beſt of my 
judgment directed by this wy laſt teſtament,” T 
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Two ArxTICLES of BAYLE omitted in their proper place. 


AGAR, ſervant, and afterwards concubine of the Patriarch Abraham, was an Egyp- 


{a) Genel, e. tian (a). There is ſome probability, that he took her into his ſervice, when he return'd 


Xyl» 1» 


from Egypt, after he had recovered his wife, who had been taken away from him by King 


Pharoah. But it is a fable to ſay, as the Jews do [A], that Hagar was the daughter of that 

King. Every body knows, that Sarah finding herſelf barren for a long time [B, deſired her 

huſband to try whether he could not have children by this ſervant ; and that Abraham being 

overcome by theſe ſollicitations, and even performing, according to the tranſlation of ſome 
interpreters, an act of obedience [ CJ. went in to Hagar, with all the ſucceſs that his wife 

could have promiſed herſelf: I ſay, his wife, becauſe it was on her account. that ſhe 
wiſhed her ſervant might have children; and not being able herſelf to give her huſband 

(b) Fa enclifit any, ſhe was deſirous at leaſt to procure him ſome (b), Thoſe who think it not very 


me Dominus ne 


pare, ingre- agreeable to the manners of our age, that it ſhould be neceſſary to uſe ſtrong ſollicitations 


dere ad ancillam 
meam, fi forte al- 


with Abraham for ſuch purpoſes, and that theſe ſollicitations ſhould come from his own 


7m ex illi ſuſci- Wife, ought, once for all, to confider, that all ages, and all nations of the world, are 
pion Hug to“ not alike, However that be, Hagar finding herſelf pregnant, became ſo haughty, that 


is, accord-ng to 


* 


the Geneva verſi- One would have imagined, that ſhe had done ſome remarkably great action; but her in- 


on, Bebol l Gd 


bas reflramed me ſolence was ſoon check'd. Sarah, who could not bear to ſee herſelf treated with con- 
ſm bavirg cli, tempt, uſed her in ſo harſh a manner, that ſhe obliged her to abandon the houſe [D]. 


dren; come in, I 


geh thee, to my Hagar did not return till after ſhe had been humbled, according to the command which 
nic ſervant; the angel had given her, who informed her, that ſhe ſhould bring forth a ſon, who 


perhaps I ſpall be 


he. ſhould be at variance with all the world {E]. She ſoon after brought forth Iſmael, 
ben. e. xv. v. a. Who was educated at his father's houſe, till he was 15 or 16 years old at leaſt EJ. It is 
not known, whether the two women agreed well during that time; but it is certain, that 
Hagar was at laſt obliged to remove with her ſon. Sarah inſiſted upon it, for this rea- 


fon, that ſhe had ſeen Iſmael mocking upon ſome occaſion [G]. Abraham ſent away 


[A] A. the Fews do.] Tt is ſuppoſed, that the 

Chaldee Paraphraſt was the firſt, who publiſhed this 

falſe tradition. He pretends, that Pharaoh having 

taken away Sarah, gave her his own daughter Hagar 

for a ſervant; and that Sarah carried her with her 

into the land of Canaan. This is likewiſe the opi- 

{r) R. Joſua, f- nion of Rabbi Joſua (1). Another Rabbin relates 
us Karcha, in the ſtory, as if Pharaoh having obſerved the prodi- 
a dul. ed Sies, which happened to himſelf, after he had taken 
Haan, ae away Sarah, ſaid to Hagar, My daughter, it is better 
Patriarch, tom. that you ſhould be a ſervant in this houſe, than a miſtreſs 
I p. 102. in another (2). But Abraham Zachuth does not re- 
(2 wow. Fav preſent her as of ſo good a family; he only ſays, that 
47 Tt ©” ſhe was ſervant of Churia, Pharaoh's wife; and that 
| Churia, after the death of her huſband, gave her to 
) In libro Ju- Sarah (3). St. Chryſoſtom will have it, that it was 
Por Hei- Pharaoh himſelf, who gave this maid-ſervant to A- 
100 2 braham (4). In fact the Scripture itſelf obſerves, that 
nel. Leide in among other preſents which he made him, he gave 
Gen. p. 151. Him women-ſervants (5). If he gave him this maid, 
(5) Geneſ. xii. we cannot doubt, but that he choſe her from among 
* thoſe perſons whoſe condition it was to ſerve; I can 
readily believe what Philo ſays, that ſhe embraced 

6 I Libro de Abraham's religion (6); but with reſpe& to what he 
Abrah, adds, that this Patriarch diſcontinued his careſſes of 
her, when he found her pregnant, I ſhall not venture 

to deny or affirm it. Theſe are myſteries, concern- 

ing which we ought not to be curious. We muſt ſup- 

poſe, that they paſſed under the veil of the night, or 

behind the curtain; and we ought to leave them in 

their own proper darkneſs. The ſews, always biaſſed 

towards the marvellous, aſcribe Hagar's converſion to 

the prodigies, which happened to Pharaoh on account 

(7) Aeud Cor- of his taking away Sarah (7). FL. Oh. 5 Inf Shoe if 
el. Lapidein [BY For @ Jong time.] It is ſaid in Geneſis, that 
. 7. 11 Abraham had already lived ten years in the land of 

| Canaan, when he lay with Hagar; whence the ſews 

have concluded, that an huſband ought not to live a- 

ny longer with his wife, when he has found her bar- 

(3) Abenezra in ren for ten years (8). An abſurd inference! as well 
Genef. xvi. 3. @- becauſe Abraham had been married above ten years 
pud Heideg, H'ſts to Sarah when ſhe offered him her maid (9), as be- 


Patriarch, pag. 


197, cauſe he thought of nothing leſs than leaving her, 


(9) Sarah's bar- When he had lived with her ten years in the land of 


. 


renneſs wag Canaan, without any offspring. - | 
known before A- [C] Performing, according to the tranſlation of ſome 


braham |} 3 | 
wiatry Bo, interpreters, an act of obedience.) The Vulgate has it, 


Canaan, Cumque ille acquieſceret deprecanti; and the Geneva 
Gen, 1. Ga verſion, And Abraham obeyed Sarah's voice (10.) St. 
10 Geneſ. ch. Auguſtin has given this laſt ſenſe to the words of 
er 2. Scripture; for after having obſerved, that Abraham 

| 4 2 . | * 


| ; the 
was intirely complaiſant in taking and leaving Ha- 


gar, according as Sarah changed her inclination, he 


makes this exclamation, O] &c. (11). 7. e. O man! (17) Anguft. 4 
« who uſed women like a man, his wife temperate- Crvit. Dei, lib, 
y, his maid obediently, neither intemperately ! ” xl. 
He had before uſed this expreſſion : Uſzs, &c. (12). (12) Ibid, 
i. e. He made uſe of her (the concubine) not to gra- 
« tify luſt, nor out of inſult, but obedience to his 
« wife.” At 9 
[D] Uſed her in fo harſh a manner, that [be obliged 
her to abandon the houſe.) Who would ever have ima- 
gined, that this would one day have ſerved as an a- 
pology for thoſe who perſecute ſectaries? And yet the 
lerrile and imaginative genius of St. Auguſtin diſco- 
vered that ſecret. He has maintained, from Sarah's 
behaviour towards Hagar, that the true church may 
chaſtiſe a falſe one, baniſh, torment it, and what fot- 
lows. He has been very {trongly animadverted upon 
in a few words in the Philoſophical Commentary upon 
thoſe famous words, Compel them to come in (13). (173) Comment. 
LEJ Who ſhould be at variance with all the world.) FHH. Part. iii. 
He will be, ſays the angel (14), a wild man : his hand thy = 1 
avill be againſt every man, and every man's hand againſt (14) — — 
him. If one were allowed to ſeek here for types, as 
St. Auguſtin does, might not one ſay, that Iſmael 


was the emblem of certain controverſial miſanthropes, 


who are perpetually committing acts of hoſtility, and 

who, in order the more effectually to declare war a- 

gainſt mankind, quit every moment their proper 

iphere, write upon all kinds of ſubjefts without any 

ciftinglion, and always in the ſtyle of libels. All a- 

ges and all countries —_— Ko copies of 5 | 

Nay, ſome of theſe copies differ from the original in 1 

this, that though they Faſt ſtones at all the IG yet (15) _ x 

no body takes the pains to wow _ — at them; (26) Sen. xxi· 

they are ſuffered to enjoy quietly that unha 28 „ 

och which increaſes his impudence and 21 9. (17) e 
[FI Jill he was 15 or 16 years old at lea] The 1 
roof is as follows: Iſmael was 14 years old, when Flebraicis. Vide 

Franc was born; for he was born when Abraham was Salian. Annal. 


86 years of age (15); and Abraham Was 100 years tom. 1. fag 474» | 


old, when Sarah brought forth Iſaac (i6). Now the a 
latter was weaned before Iſmael was expelled, there- 199. takes it for 
fore, &c. I do not inſiſt upon the opinion ef the certain, that J- 
Jews, who believe, that Iſaac ſucked twelve hears, fac was nor 
or five years (17) ; for if I had regarded that, I ſhould , fee © ne 
have extended the time of Iſmaeb's continuance with old Sultan, p. 
Abraham, more than I have done. See the remark [HI. 47 tires for the 
([J] Iſmael mocking upon: ſome occaſion. ' The ver- ſame opiaen, 


| 1 | * 'reſeny; Which is above: - 
hon of the Septuagint imports, that Sarah's reſent- |. own, St. Je- 


ment aroſe from ſeeing Iimael playing with Iſaact ,,,, Del Rio, Pe: 


Ide rein,, 
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de ſeme work of in Scripture: play, idolatry, an a 


H 
the mother and fon with a very ſmall vnticum! the bottle of water, which he gave them, 
being = 


at which 


» 


A G 


tied t Hagar ſaw her ſon dying with thirſt LH]; to avoid being preſent 
t, he left the place where ſhe had laid Iſmael. An angel came tv 


et al- 


fitance, and diſcovered a well, where ſhe filled her bottle; by which means ſhe ſaved 


her child's life. She afterwards married him to an Egy 


is carried in Sc 


this error is infinitely more ſup 


ptian wotnan, Thus far her hiſtory 


riptute. There is no foundation for the aſſertion of ſeveral Rabbins, that 
Hagar R the fame with Keturah, who was Abraham's wife after Sarah's death (c). 


who honour as an holy relic the ſtone upon which Hagar [1 they ſay, granted the laſt 5,0" 


favour to Abraham. Their writers do not mention the rea 


n of it, and take notice only R Eliezer, ht 


of a very remote connexion between Hagar and that ſtone [K]. An author quoted by parit, i 


The Vulgate has followed it in that point. Cam vi- 
N Sara filium Agar Egytiz ladentem cum filio ſuo. 
Hebtew text is not particular in this reſpect; it 
leaves us to gueſs, whether Hagar laughed at Sarah, 
or Iſaac, of the feaſt which was made when Iſaac was 
weaned, or any thing of that kind; or whether he 
was too familiar with, or acted the ſuperior over J- 
faac ; ot, laſtly, whether he was going to beat him. 
There are ſome interpreters, who have very idle 
hts upon this ſubje& ; for they imagine, that 
| ſaw r 48 committing _ of _ 

2 try, or lewd ſports, or going to beat Iſaac. 
(18) — 54% (18). He went further, according to 


ese. ford, than intending to beat him, for they ſay, that 


(19 R. Elieser, he ſhot an arrow at him in order to kill him (19). 


ke, c. xxx. in The Hebrew word, it is ſaid (20), _—_— four things 

of luſt, and a 

Heidexper, who battle. Tu prove the third fignifitation, they cite 

_— the xxvith chapter of Geneſis, where it is ſaid, that 
(20 Lyranue «- Abimelech Inoking out at a window, ſaw {faac Spor tis 

pud Pererium in with Rebecca his wife. But it is ſtretching the ſenſe 

Gonſ. cape XA. of this word beyond its juſt bounds, to pretend that it 

means here the very act itſelf. It is ſufficient to take 

| kt for a certain privacy, which among well-bred peo- 

proves that two perſons are not brother and ſiſter, 

t man and wife ; for this is the inference which 

| Abimelech drew. I do not ſee any thing more plau- 

ſible than the following ſenſe, that Iſmael ſhewed 

ſuch an air of ptide, that Sarah was a nah 

he might one day diſpute the right of elder fon, 

if he was not 


d in time. 


R (H] Her /on dying with thirfl.) If we ſuppoſe, that 


his mocking, at which Sarah was ſo highly offended, 
was at the feaſt, made when Iſaac was weaned, Iſ- 


mael muſt then have been expelled at about 16 years 


of age. If we ſuppoſe, that his mocking was much 
poſterior to the feaſt, his age muſt be proportionably 
advanced, when he was obliged to leave his father's 
| Houſe. But to take the affair at the worſt, let us ſup- 
poſe him but 16 years old. Is it not very ſtrange, 
that at this age his mother ſhould be obliged to car- 
| A on her ſhoulders, to lay him under a tree, to 
lift him up, to take him in her arms, and give him 
to drink ? If we read this paſſage in the Scripture, 
Iſmael is repreſented there in all pets like an in- 
ant at the breaſt, or very near it. We cannot extri- 
Cate ourſelves out of this by ing, 
that this fact is not placed in its proper order; for it 


aid, that neither the verſion of the - 
dit, not the Vulgate, mention, that Hagar carried 
him 2 ſhoulders ; and therefore we ought to 
conclude, that ebrew text does not properly fa- 
 vour tay ſuppoſition. Well, let us give ay oo : the 
reſt of the ſtory is ſafficient for-me : and I appeal to 
the judgmunc of all the readers, who ſhall conſider 
the thing withour prejudice. The beſt folution, Per- 
haps, / be to ſay, that as people lived longer in 
choſe ages, - they continued infants longer than we do. 
This would do very well, if it did net follow, that 
ſanacl was 20; old When he was expelled ; for, 
according to this anſwer, Iſaac muſt have ſucked 
1 longer than was uſual in the age of the Maceabees. 
— yah Now in that age they ſucked three years (aa). We 
» Maccah, 6. wie muſt therefore believe, with St. Jerom, and ſeveral 


atriarch, tom. 


Euſebius, f P. 126. 


moderns, the old Hebrew tradition, which I have 
mentioned, viz. that Iſaac was not weaned till he was 
five years old. I am furprized, that thoſe, who fol- 
low it (23), do not fee the difficulty of it: for it is (23) Moreri of 
very great, though it be ſuppoſed, as I do, that Iſaac hat number. 
was weaned ſooner than the Maccabees. 
[1] The flone on which Hagar.) What ſtories are 
theſe? As if Abraham, who was a great Lord, and 
whoſe train amounted to above three hundred ſer- 
vants Capable of bearing arms, had not a bed to give 
a concubine of that rank. He took her merely at the 
ſollicitation of his wife: it was Sarah, who in a 
manner performed the office of a bride-maid. This 
reſembled a matriage more than any thing elſe ; and 
after all we are told, that it was conſummated upon 
a ſtone. This might be related well enough of an 
huſband who houlf be afraid of his wife, and who 
might have an hundred reaſons to do the fact clan- 
deſtinely, wherever he could find an opportunity; be- 
ing perſuaded, that if he ſhould let it eſcape, in ex- 
pectation of a better bed, he might never meet with 
one again during his whole life. However that be, 
we learn from Euthymius Zigabenus, that the Sara- 
cens honoured and kiſſed a ſtone, which they called 
Brachthan ; and that when they were aſked the rea- 
ſon of it, ſome anſwered, that it was on account of 
Abraham's having lain with Hagar upon that ſtone ; 
others, that it was becauſe Abraham had tyed his ca- 
mel there, when he went to offer up Iſaac (24) The (24) Enthymiu 
ſame author ſays, that this ftone was the head of the Zigzbenus, in 


ſtatue of Venus, the deity adored by the ancient Iſra- Pareplia, apud 


elites. The formulary of che anathemas, which a Sa- My th. * 
racen, who is going to embrace Chriſtianity, ought xxxi. & lib. i. 
to repeat, confirms all that this author ſays ; for it cap. xxxix. 
mentions, that this ſtone is the figure of Venus (25) ; (25) 'ExTvruus 
and that the Saracens ſpake of it as a thing, which 7" Nu . 
had ſerved Abraham for the purpoſe abovementioned. 1 i Vel 
I ſhall obſerve by the by, that the ſtone which was a- gus, de Origin 
dored by the Arabians, and which they took for the 1#/7larrie, lb. 
pod Mars, was all black and ſhapeleſs. Ts, &c. (27). i: cap. 3 

aximus Tyrius, who had ſeen it, ſays only, that it 1 ths 
was ſquare (28). The mother of the gods, who was (26) Suidas in 
worlhipped by the Phrygians with a particular zeal, $4; dart | 
was only a fimple flone : and they gave only a ſtone (27) Ama 
to the embaſſadors of the Romans, who were de- = tgp 
ſirous of eſtabliſhing the worſhip of that deity at . Diſſet, 
Rome (2g). However abſurd the idolatry of thoſe xxxvii. p. 384 
was, who worfhipped the ſtone, of which Jacob made (29) Liviu, li- 
a monument, which he anointed, and conſecrated to %, lib. Kk. 
God (39), it was more tolerable than that of the Sa- (30) Gen, «xvii; 
2 ; for e 1 ſerved him for a pens 18. 

uring a night Which he had paſſed, as one may ſay, 
with God ; g ſtrongly did his dreams and viliens re- 
E heavenly things. The Saracens would not 

ve ventured to have ſaid as much with regard to 
their pretended ſtone of Hagar. Sxaliger has amaſſed 
a vaſt heap of curious Jenrating Toncerning this ſtone 
of pooh (34) 3 but what che 4 Dr. Focock has (41) Scalip, 4 
aid concerning that which was adored by the Sara - madv. in Feſi . 
cens, is no dets conſiderable. Iam going to quote num. 2160. 
ſome part of it. ; 

[&] 4 wny remotremmenion between Hagar aud that 


„ 


flone,] To know exafly their religion in chat point, 


we mult conſult Dr. Pacebk (ge). The black one, — 
which they werenct, is in the temple at Mecca, in % In Heini 
one pf the corners, at two cubits and a third from „, Hora. 4 
the ground. They ſuppoſe, that it was one of the 744. pay. 119: * 
precious ones of paradiſe, and that it came down ſequemtibus 
with Adam 4; that was carried back thither at the 
time of the deluge; uhat-it was reſtoed to the world, 
when Abraham built the temple ; and that it was wy 

ange 


f —_— But () fr, . 
portable than the ridiculous ſuperſtition of the Saracens, 20 Pas 


(d) K 
Alexa! 
hiſt. 6 
ſeb. E 
lid. xi 


(33) 
mark 
anticl 


HA) 


(s 


— _-w_ 2 ww me .c7 c x ico Jour 


Targum J.. 
ans, Pars. 
71 Hieryfoy. 
Jarchiyz, 
liezer, apul 
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. 136. 


| Moreri is of 
number. 
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HAM, 


HAM 


Euſebius, meant undoubtedly Hagar, when he ſaid, that Abraham married an Egyptian 
ſervant, by whom he had twelve children, who took poſſeſſion of Arabia, and divided 
0% Melo, ad it among themſelves (4). The Rabbins have advanced another fable, viz. that Iſmael 


Alexand. Poly 
hiſt. cftante Eu- 


was brought again to life before he was born; for, ſay they, bis mother loſt ber fruit, as 


ſb, Prep. Ev. a puniſhment for her vanity, through the fatigue of the journey; but her obedience to the 


lib, x1, cape xe angel, who adviſed her to ſubmit to her miſtreſs, induced God to revive ber child. 


Cornelius a Lapide aſſures us, in p. 171 of his Commentary on the Pentateuch, that 
Toſtatus believed this idle ſtory. Calvin is wrongfully accuſed of having caſt the 
moſt injurious reproaches upon Abraham and Sarah, with relation to the concubinage of 
Hagar; but there is much reaſon to object to St. Auguſtin's apology for the conduct of 
the Patriarch. See the remarks [I] and [X] of the article of SARAH. 


angel Gabriel, who put it into the hands of that ar- 

\ See the re- chitect (33). It had been at firſt whiter than the ſnow, 
2 of the and more . than the ſun; but it became black 
nicle ABRA- by being touched by a menſtruous woman. Others ſay, 
that the fins of men made it loſe its whiteneſs and luſ- 
tre: others confeſs, that it was ſoiled by being ſo of- 
ten kiſſed and touched. What St. ohn Damaſcenus and 
Euthymius aſſert, that the head of Venus was engraved 
upon it, would be very difficult to be proved from the 
books of the Arabians. There is another ſtone, which 
they eſteem ſacred; and upon ny pretend there 
is a figure to be ſeen ; but it is the figure of a foot, 
and not of a head: it is the trace of Abraham's feet; 
who ſtood upon that ſtone, either while he was build- 
ing the _— (34), or while his daughter-in-law (35) 
teda waſhed his head; when he went to viſit Iſmael (36). 


(35) The wife This latter tone is ſhut up in an iron cheſt. Ahmed 


of mae], TM Ebn Yuſef boaſts of having ſeen and kiſſed it, and 
nf S drunk of the well of Zanzam, and obſerved, that 
Choline: - the trace of the right foot is deeper than that of the 
(37) Ahmed, left, and that the toes of it are as long as fingers (37). 
Evn Yuſef, in This ſtone was hid in one of the mountains of Mecca, 
Vita Ijmaciv® hen the Karmatians committed a thouſand acts of 

profanenefs in the temple, and ſtole away the black 


(33) See the ar Rome (38). Mow fince Euthymins, and the catechiſm 
uche of ABUD- for the uſe of the converted Saracens, obſerve, that 


HAHER, the ſtone, upon which Abraham is pretended to have 
lin with Hagar, or to which he tyed his camel, was 
in the midit of the oratory, in medio dine Th; wh, 
this muſt not be underſtood of the black ſtone, for 
that was fixed in a corner of the temple, but of the 
flone, on which were the traces of Abraham's feet. 


Beſides, though no Arabian writer mentions, the rea- 
ſon why this ſtone was adored, and that it ſerved the 
Patriarch for the purpoſes mentioned by Euthymias ; 
it is to be believed, that the tradition, cited by Euthy- 
mius, relates rather to the ſtone; on which were a of 
impreſſions of Abraham's feet, than to the black fone. 
Whence we may conclude two things: 1. That Eu- 
thymius, and the catechiſt of the Saracens, had no di- 
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ſtint knowledge of the errors of that nation with re- 


gard to the worſhip of ſtones. 2. That the Arabian 
writers do not own the direct connexion between Ha- 
gar and the venerable ſtone of Mecca. Hagar had 
nothing to do with it, only that Abraham ſet his feet 


upon it, while Iſmael's wife waſhed his head. There 


1s a third remarkable ſtone at Mecca : it is white, and 


paſſes for the ſepulchre of Iſmael: it is in a kind of 


incloſure, near the foundation of the temple. From 
all theſe obſervations, we may infer, that it is ex- 
tremely eaſy to deceive mankind in point of religion, 
and extremely difficult to undeceive them. They love 
their prejudices, and they meet with guides who fa- 


vour them in that reſpe&, and ſay in their hearts; 


Duandoquidem populus vult decipi, decipiatur 5 i. e. 
« ſince the people will be deceived, let them be de- 
* ceived.” They find their account in this, with re- 


ſpe& both to authority and profit: the molt diſinter- 


eſted are apprehenſive, that when the diſeaſe is inves 


terate, the remedy is worſe than the diſeaſe. The lat. 


ter will not venture upon the cure : the others will not 


be cured. Thus the abuſe is perpetuated : knaves ſup- 


port it, and honeſt men ſuffer it. 


HAM, the youngeſt of the three ſons of Noah [4]. We know no other particular 
relating to him, but that he went and told his brothers, that he had ſeen Noah 
0% Cent e. ix, quite naked in his tent (a). Upon this ſingle fact have been raiſed I know not how ma · 


Jex. 32, 


ny odd ſtories; a little leaven upon this occaſion has leavened an enormous quantity of 


meal. It has been thought, that becauſe Ham ſhewed ſo much indiſcretion towards his 
father, he was a very profligate man, and immerſed in all kinds of abomination. He 


has been made the inventor of magic [B] 3 
purpoſe. It is ſaid, that he was guilty 0 


( The youngeſt of the ever our of Mel] This 


is clear and inconteſtable, ſince the Scripture tells us 


expreſly, after having related the action of Ham, chat 
| Mab awoke from his wife, am knew what hrs younxeſt 
(1) Ceneſ. ix. 22, „b had done wato him (1). Notwithſtanding this, an 
| infinite mumber of commentators aſſert, that Ham was 
Noah's-ſecond fon: they prefer to this, ſo clear a de- 
chration, thoſe words, wherein the three brothers are 
ranged thus: Shem, Ham, and Fapberb (2): and to 
e the zud verſe quoted by me, ſome pretend, that 
the Scripture does not fpenk of Ham, but of Canaan, 
Noah's grandſon. Ochers d, that Ham was 
called the youngeft fon, only becauſe: his conduct was 
(3) Heidegger, leſs: t than that of his brothers (3). Is not this 
Hiſt, Patriarch, opening a door to Wale, which may darken the 
—rcit, Xx, Cleareſt expveſſions of Soriprare ? | 
ons bg cn, LB] He has been mae tie m of magic.) it 
who menten as in this ſenſe, that be was the only penton who 
theſe different o- Preſerved that art, and wanknidved & 26 the new 
Piniong, world. Thus I call the defcenilancs of Nonh, For the 
reſt, Ham was npt the inventor of the Mack Aut; it 
was taught mankind by the angels, who fell in lone 
Dre as Ham durk not carry 
= m the — — to chat 
ied, tw i —— 8 
on very hard bodies, capable of vefiſting the unte 
of the deluge. He cefally hid this treaſure; and 
after he leſt the Ark, rens. place where he 
| 3 


2) Ibid. ver. 18. 
& paſſim alibi, 


(4) See Bochart, wich the Muir far 44). 
Sb. dels, inte the Ank with Hi 


Iv. LY) 1, 


ec. {6). 


and many ſtorie have been related to this 
a ſcandalous act of incontinency [C], by getting 
his 


had placed it. Theſe idle ſtories are to be read in 


Caſſian. Quantum, ſays he (5), antique, &c. It is 
ſaid, that Miſraim the ſon of Ham learnt of his far 
ther theſe abominable ſecrets ; and that therefore the 
followers of that ſcience regarded Ham as their firſt 
founder, and called him Zoroaſter, that as, the Liv- 
ing Star, and honoured him as a God. Chamum, 
See below the remark LE]. 


(5) Collar. viii. 
cap. ani. 


(6) Bochart. ub 


of incontinency.} St. Ambroſe thinks, that che words 
of Moſes intimated, that the matrimonial functions 
were faſpended while Noah and his family continped 
in the Ark. It was then, fay ſome interpreters, chat 


re was had to that maxim, which Solomon pub- 


hed dong after, Zo every ogy hyrng 39.6 ſeaſan, and 
a time #0 curry yur fuſe uder fun . . , « linie to 
enn, and a time de refrain from embracing (9). The 
terrible judgment, which God was inflicting 

mankind, maſt have mipired Noah aud his family 
with thoughts of faſting and petitenge only. Qui 
Ambroſius) c. (8). ver, it is a pretty gene- 
ral opinion, that Ham did not contain himſelf, and 
that his wife became the mother of Canaan in the 
ark fel. It is ſaid likewiſe, that becauſe Canaan 


up- was the fruit of an unſeaſonable incontinence, he he- 


came a bad man, It was be, ſay they, who firk ſaw 


Noah's nakednefs, and told his father of it with an 


nir of dontempt. If this were the aonſe, — 


(7) Eceleſ. iii. 
ver I, 5. 


(8) Salianus, tom. 
1. p. 290. num. 
7. He quotes St. 
Ambroſe de Nee 
& Arca, © xti- 
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(o) Heidegg. v6! 
ſupra, p. 627. 
He quotes Rabbi 
Solomon Ephra- 
im, who ſays, 
that it was the 
tradition of ſome 
miſters. 


700 bas liel 


degg. ibid. 


{11 Referente 

R. Levi in cap. 
ix. Geneſ. apud 
Sallan. tom. 1. 
p. 297. 


{-2) | Salianus, 
ibid. 


H A 
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his wife with child in the ark itſelf. Some aſſert, that the fault which he committed with 
reſpect to his father, was infinitely more criminal, than it is repreſented in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. It is the opinion of ſome, that he caſtrated him [D]; of others, that he rendered 
him impotent by the force of ſome magical charms [E]; of others, that he committed 
inceſt with Noah's wife [ F]. It is pretty ſtrange, that the Scriptures do not mention that 


Noah did any thing to Ham; he does not even cenſure him for the action, but only 


curſes Canaan the ſon of Ham; but this curſe was only a prophecy of the victories, which 
the deſcendants of Shem ſhould gain over thoſe of Canaan under Joſhua, that is, ſeven 
hundred years after Ham's crime. This was all the puniſhment of that undutiful ſon ; for 
the common ſtory is abſolutely chimerical, of his becoming black, and communicating 
that colour to his deſcendants ; and that from hence are ſprung the nations of blacks in 
Africa. It is very probable, that he ſettled in Egypt (b), and that he was worſhipped 
after his death under the name of Jupiter Hammon. Several pleaſant anſwers have been 
given to the queſtion, how Noah came to know that Ham had treated him ſo ill (c). (h) See the . 
Moreri ſhould not have ſaid, that Ham laughed at Noah when he ſaw him naked, or mark [C}. 
that Canaan was the firſt who perceived Noah's nakedneſs, and went and told his father what 
he had ſeen; for neither the Scriptures, nor any author who could know that tranſaction, 


have mentioned one word of all this. 


jecture of ſome commentators, he could not have been cenſured ; but he repreſents them as 


Canaan, and not on Ham. When ſome Doctors are 
aſaed how the Patriarch came to know that Ham had 
diſcovered his nakedneſs, they anſwer, that he in- 
ferred it from Ham's immodeſty in profaning the Ark 
by lying with his wife. Coxjecturam, &c. (9). Let 


us mention by the by the anſwer given by ſome o- 


thers, who ſay, that Ham, when be had feaſted his 


eyes with ſuch an object, underwent ſeveral extradr- 


dinary changes in his body. His eyes became red 
his hair and beard were burnt ; his lips were parch'd ; 


he knew fo little what he did, that he ſtript him- 


ſelf quite naked, and walked about in that poſture, 
Noah ſeeing all this, concluded that it was Ham who 


had diſhonoured him. But ſome affirm, that he diſ- 


covered this only by the light of prophecy. St. 
Chryſoſtom is very reaſonable in his notion, that 
Noah ſeeing himfelf covered with a mantle which did 
not belong to him, aſked whoſe it was, and was in- 
formed by his two good ſons what had happened (10). 

[D] 1 is the opinion of ſome that he caſtrated him.] 
Some Jewiſh Doctors have affirmed (11), that he com- 
mitted this act of violence in order to prevent Noah 
from 


mall? Some grave writers have taken the 
pains to refute this very ſeriouſly by theſe words of 
the Scripture : Noah awoke frem his wine, and knew 
awhat his youngeft fon had done unto him. If ſo dan- 
gerous an operation as this, ſay they, had been per- 
formed upon him, he would not have continued ſleeping 
till the fumes of the wine were evaporated : the pain 
would have ſoon awakened him, and he would im- 
mediately. have ſurprized the criminal in the fact, 
and not have had occaſion to aſk who did it. 4d. 
&c. (12). Here the Hebraifing Gentlemen triumph, 
and pretend, that it is undeniable, that all the Pa- 
gan Deities were derived from the Jewiſh Tradition. 
Do not you ſee, ſay they, that Noah is the Saturn of 
the Pagans z and that the ſtory of the Poets concern- 
ing Jupiter's caſtrating his father Saturn, 1s taken 
from that of Ham ? It will be proper to let the Count 
de Gabalis entertain us on this occaſion with a paſſage 
of his Comedy. He 1 that Noah after the 
deluge reſigned his wife to Salamander Oromaſis 


Prince of the fiery Subſtances, and perſuaded his three 


| ſons to give up hkewiſe their wives to the Princes of 


(13) Entretrens 


ſur les ſecrets, p. 
m. 204 · 


(14) Ibid. p. 206, 


the three Elements (13). Ham, adds he, was a re- 
bel to Noak's advice, and could not refit the charms of 
his wife ; but his diſobedience marked all his poſterity 
black : the horrible colour of the people, who inhabit 
the Torrid Zone, is the puniſoment of the profane heat 
of their father. Tou believe, for inſtance, continues 
he (14), that the injury which Ham did his father was 
literally as it is repreſented : In fact it was quite another 
thing. Noah, when he left the Ark, ſeeing that his wife 
Viſta grew handſomer by her converſation avith her lover 
Oromaſes, fell paſſionately in love with her, Ham being 
jealous Ii his father ſpould again £ and people the 
earth with thildren as black as his Ethiopians, took an 
opportunity one day, when the good old man had drunk 


[E] Others, 


that he rendered him impotent by the 


| i to cafirate him without mercy. 


etting him new brothers. Could he think, 
that his portion in the diviſion of the whole world 
3 


a part of the hiſtory of Ham, taken from the Scriptures. This is his fault. 


ſily conceive the reaſon why Noah's curſe ſell upon 


force of magical charms.) The pretended Beroſus of 
that impoſtor Annius of Viterbo informs us of this 
dream. He tells us, that Noah not being able to 
ſupport the profligate conduct of his ſon Ham, who 
had gained the firname of Zoroaſter, on account of 
his attachment to the ſtudy of Magic, became odious 
to his ſon, and ſo much the rather as he had a greater 
affection for his other ſons, who were younger than 
Ham. The latter finding an opportunity for revenge, 
did not let it eſcape him. He took hold of the privy 
parts of his father, who was digeſting by ſleep the 
fumes of his wine, and muttered ſome words, which 
rendered him impotent for ever after. Nactus, &c. (1 


#* 


( b) See Bochart, 


Geograph. ſucra, 
I. iv. c. 1. 


If Moreri had given us theſe two facts as the con- 


S)- 6 5) Beroſus, L. 


It was not this however which induced Noah to baniſh iii. p. 80. 


his ſon; he did it for his other crimes. The wretch 
taught, that people ought to live as they had done 
before the flood, to commit all kinds of inceſt, and 
ſomething even ſtill worſe ; and he practiſed his abo- 
minable precepts. At vero, &c. (16). 


But let not (16) Id. bil. 


this prejudice us againſt Ham; the book, which 1 


quote, is only a maſs of fictions and chimeras, The 
Rabbins deſerve no greater credit, when they ſay 


what they pleaſe concerning Ham's conduct. Conſi- 


der this paſſage of Gabriel Naude (17): * According 
* to Rabbi Samuel “, he uſed his father in fo vil- 
* Jainous and abominable a manner, that I can only 
ſay, for fear of offending chaſte ears, what Laurer- 


(17) Apol. pa- 
les gran: bummes, 
I, i. c. vii. p. m. 
152. 
* Jn Fortalicio 


„ tius Valla did formerly, upon occaſion of a word of fdei, p. 204 


* a like ſhocking nature, Malo ignorari, quam me do- 
tente cognoſci.” | | 


[F] Others, that he committed incefl with Noah's wife] 
This is the opinion of Mr. Vonder Hart, Profeſſor of 
the Oriental Languages in the Univerſity of Helmſtad. 
He thinks, that the injury which the Patriarch re- 
ceived from Ham, conſiſted in the infamous boldneſs 


of that ſon in lying with his own mother, or at leaſt 


his mother- in- law. He proves this explication by di- 


vers paſſages of Scripture, where the phraſe of diſco- 
wvering the ſhame of a woman, ſignifies lying with her. 
In the ſame paſſage of Scripture it is ſaid, that the 
nakedneſs or ſhame of a woman, is the nakedneſs or 
ſhame of her huſband ; and conſequently, according 


to that idiom, to have ſeen the nakedneſs of Noah, 


is a 23 manner of ſpeaking, which ſignifies, to 
have lain with the wife of Noah. This author ſup- 
poſes, 1. That Ham took his opportunity to do this, 
when Noah was aſleep, after drinking plentifully. 
2. That ſome perſon ſeeing the crime committed, 
ran and told the other two ſons of Noah. 3. That 


they being inraged at the ſhocking injury done to 


the Patriarch, went immediately to the place, and 
having ſurprized their brother in the fact, threw their 
mantles upon him and his accomplice. 4. 'That they 
informed their father of all that they had ſeen. 
5. That Noah being greatly incenſed, ordered by his 
will, that Canaan, who was to ſpring from that in- 
ceſtuous commerce, ſhould be entirely deprived of the 
ſucceſſion (18). Theſe hypotheſes are learned and inge- 


(18) See the book 
intitled, Epbeni- 


nious ; but if once it is 2 to ſuppoſe, that the ,;,,,, P5ugi- 
© 


narrations of Moſes are ſo diſguiſed, it is to be feared, 


that this method woukttbe-transferred to the hiſtory 
of the temptatiom and fall of Adam, as ſome have 
ventured to do. \ I 
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IND E X. 


The Roman Numbers direct to the Volume, the F igures to the 


Page, the Letter à to the firſt, and 4 to the ſecond Column 
of Notes: And when the Letter 2 is added, it directs to a 


Marginal Note. 


The Particulars inſerted in this Index, 


are only ſuch as are not to be found in 


the Difionary, in the Articles to which they properly belong : For example, 
thoſe which are here put under Abraham, are not to be met with in the 
Di#ionary in the Article of Abraham, but elſewhere. 


A, 
ARON, remarks on the Scripture account 
| A of the death of Moſes and Aaron, VII. 


5945. | 
a uſurps the country of Teucer, I. 383. 


Is confirmed in the poſſeſſion of it by Anthony and 


Cleopatra, ibid. 


Aba Hanifah, his noble reply to one who ſtruck him 


on the face, I. 8. 


Abarbanel, in what manner he ſays the ſerpent tempted 


Eve, V. 119. 4. | | 


Abaris, what is related of him by Celſus, VII. 134. 4. 
Abaſſidæ, by what event their empire and name were 


entirely extinguiſhed, V. 527. a. 


Asbeſſes, ſeveral married women have been Abbeſſes, 


I. 30. 4. 


Azbbies, the number and riches of the Abbies of Eng- 


land about the time of Henry VIII. I. 33. 5. 
Abbot, George, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, his letter con- 
cerning the expulſion of Robert Parſons out of Baliol 


College at Oxford, VIII. 150, 151. Moves the 
chancellor to complain to the King againſt Laud, 


VI. 642. 6. | | 
Abbots, Court-Abbots compared to Lap-dogs, VII. 


359. 4. A remarkable ſaying of one at Paris, VIII. 


229. be | | 
Abd al Motalleb, his anſwer to Abraha concerning 


God's defence of his Temple at Mecca, I. 38. 4a. 


Abdaraaman, put to death for the murder of Ali, I. 


. | | 
i his expedition againſt Munuza, VII. 697. 
Abderites, why they thought Democritus mad, IV. 566. 6. 
Abdicated, what Lord Somers ſaid in a conference with 
the Houſe of Lords upon the word abdicated, IX. 
284. 6. & ſeq. | | 
Abajeſu, ſee the article of Hebedjeſu. 
Abaifi, Tee the article of Hebedjeſu. | 
Abdollab, Ebn Hadapha, a Saracen of great note, his 
Invincible attachment to his religion. VIII, 37, 6. 
Abel, Leonard, Biſhop of Sidon, VI. 48. 6. 
Abelard, Peter, a catalogue of the treatiſes contained 
in Francis d' Amboiſe's edition of his works, I. 554. 
a. 5. was jſt going to ſeek a refuge among the 
infidels againſt the promoters of orthodoxy, 450. a. 


why his works were put into the Index Expurga- - 


| torius, ibid. Did not anſwer the expeſtation of the 
publick, ibid. What has increaſed the number of 
the editions of them, and the difference between 
that of Francis d'Amboiſe and that of Du Cheſne, 
ibid. The moſt ſubtle Logician of his age, VI. 69. 
Was not the author of the Romance of the Role, 
ibid, 5. Immerſed in the pleaſures of love, 70. a. The 

| vengeance which Heloiſe's relations took upon him, 
See his article, and that of Foulkes. Conſi- 

der'd the loſs of his pudenda as trifling in compa- 
riſon of that of a book which he was obliged to 
throw into the flames, 74. a. Stretched out his 


arms, and embraced Heloiſe about twenty years 


after his death, 75. 6. Gives her the Oratory, or 
chapel of Paraclet, with all its dependencies, 74. 


A fatyrical deſcription of the Fathers of the council 


which condemned him, III. 230. a. In what 
manner his accuſers miſrepreſented him, ibid. 6. 


4 


Aberdeen, Biſhoprick of, III. 434. 4. 
Abimelech, different opinions concerning the diſeaſe 


The pretence for condemning him at the council of 
Soiſſons, ibid. Why the ſecond part of Berenger's 
apology for him was not publiſhed, 231. a. Some 
of his ſentiments, 232. a. Others which are 
falſely imputed to him, ibid. 5. 233. a. What 
he ſays of the power of God, ibid. b. The 
Proteſtants more inclined to condemn him than the 
Catholicks, 234. a. The occaſion of his building 
the Paraclet, VIII. 132. Had like to have been 
given up to the Secular arm, for aſſerting that Di- 
onyſius the Areopagite did not convert the French, 
ibid. Accuſed of having aſſerted that the Univerſe 
is God, IX. 350. a. The ſubſtance of a conſo- 
latory letter which his friend Foulques wrote to him 
upon his being emaſculated, V. 292, & ſeq. Had 
a prodigious number of ſcholars, 293. a. Reduced 
to extreme poverty by his commerce with the fair 
ſex, ibid, 6. How the Ruffians who emaſculated 
him, were puniſhed, 298. 6. 299. 4. 6. In what 
his hereſy conſiſted, VII. 374. . 
Abercromby, Mr. his vindication of the Scots alliance 
with France againſt Edward I, II. 621. a. 35. 


with which he and his houſe were plagued on zc- 
count of Sarah, IX. 75. 6. 76. a. Abraham and 
mow cenſur'd for their equivocating with him, 
MES „ 

Ablancourt, N. Perrot Sieur d', in what his tranſlation 
of Tacitus is preferable to that of Mr. Amelot de la 
Houſſaye, I. 578. 6. How many times he reviſed 
every work which he gave the public, IT. 302. a. 
The ſtory of his giving his tranſlation of F. Narni's 
Sermon to his friend Du Boſc, III. 509. a,b. 

Ablancourt, Fremont d', ſome account of his life and 
character, VIII. 318. b. 319. 2. Cenſured for the 
paſſion he diſcovers in his writings againit Mr. 
Amelotde la Houſlaye, ibid. | | 

Abnepos, Grammarians, not agreed about the fignifi- 
cation of this word, IV. 663. a. | 

Abner, his treachery to Iſh-boſeth, IV. 335. 6. 


Abortions, what proportion Graunt ſays Abortives and 


ſtill-born bear to thoſe which are chriſtened, V. 
518. 6. Whether immature or anticipated abortions 
are real inſtances of Parricide, VIII. 182. b. A 
paſſage of Tertullian concerning them, ibid. The 
various motives which engage women to procure 
them, 185. 6. 5 
Abrabanel, the words which he ſays David wrote on 
the doors, I. 190. a. His impious notion about 
the motives of God's forbidding Adam and Eve to 
eat of the tree of knowledge, V. 121. 6. | 
Abraham, his ſaying that Sarah was his Siſter does 
not merit the elogiums beſtowed upon it, I. 74. 
What Kiſſæus ſays of his finding the books written 
by Adam, 226. 5. 404. a. The Fables which 
the Jewiſh Doctors relate concerning his ſacrificing 
his Son Iſaac, 487. a, Reduced the Perſians from 
their errors, and reſtored amongſt them the worſhip 
of the true God in all its purity, VI. 343. @. 6. 
Some particulars of his Hiſtory, ibid. Whether 
Sarah, his wife, was his ſiſter, IX. 73. a. 6. & ſeq. 
More afraid of death than of conjugal diſhonour, 
75. @. Severely accuſed by Fauſtus the Manichean, 


7 1 ibid. 
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ibid. „ (17). Origen's opinion of his conduct with 
reſpect to Sarah, ibid. 5. How ſome have attempt- 
ed to excuſe it, ibid. The equivocation of him and 
Sarah with Abimelech and Pharaoh, not to be juſti- 
fied, 56. 3. St. Auguſtin's apology for his conduct 
with reſpect to Hagar, refuted, 79. 6. 80. a. Sa- 

rab's beauty ſaid to be continued in order to try 

his Faith, 77. 6. 78. à. 

Abraham, Anthony and Gerard, their duel with 
Breaute, III. 579. a. 580. à. 


Abraham al Aßbram, the miraculous manner in which 


he was prevented from laying the temple of Mecca 
in ruins, VII. 506. a. b. 

Abram, Father, miſtaken in aſcribing an oration in 
praiſe of Phalaris to Anthony Arnauld, II. 301. a. 
And with regard to the meaning of ante perſpicere 
conditionem, V. 358. b. Brings very bad proofs in 


order to ſhew that M. Anthony married Cytheris, 


360. 5. Draws a ſtrange conſequence from a paſ- 
ſage of Cicero, concerning the Luperci, VII. 244. 6. 

Abridaments, character of a good one, II. 348. 6. 
No work requires more ſagacity and judgment than 
the abridgment of a large book, 358. a. The 
moſt fruitful ſource of the errors into which they 
who make them, lead their readers, 362. 6. Their 
uſe, III. 465. 4. b. Advice to the authors of them, 
IV. 626. a. By what means they frequently give 
us a mere heap of nonſenſe, 666. a. An inſtance 
of what commonly happens to thoſe who make 
them, V. 606. 5. 607. a. One of their common 
defects, 376. a. 


Bak, what he did to perſuade his adherents that he | 


would never be reconciled to his father David, IV. 


Ry 
Mice, the danger of being long abſent from a wife 
or a miſtreſs, I. 279. a. | | | 
Abſence of mind, inſtances of it, IV. 206. b. 208. a. 
Abſolute Power in one ferſon, nothing but clandeſtine 
tyranny, IX. 398. a. | 
Abſalution, the ceremonies of the abſolution of Uriel 
Acoſta,” I. 214. 6. & ſeq. The prices of it for va- 
rious crimes, II. 366. a. The delay of it thought 
neceſſary by cardinal Bellarmin, III. 167. a. The 
Abbot of Clugni's abſolution of Abelard, I. 65. a. 


Abſtinence, the only remedy which Aurelian ever 


made uſe of when he was ſick, II. 493. | 
Abſurdities, a common and ſucceſsful ſhift of thoſe who 
maintain them, VIII. 276. 5. 277. a. 


Abu Beer, appoints Omar to ſucceed bim, VIII. 32. b. 
A copy of the will which he made in his favour, 


ibid. One particular, wherein he differ'd from 
Omar, tho' very much like him in others, 40. 4. 
Abu Gabſbam, for what he fold the charge of the keys 
of Caaba, VIII. 506. a. 
Abu Fahl, one of Mahomet's greateſt enemies, his 
Hittory, I. 216. 6. & ſeq. | 
Abulfeda, ſome account of Greaves's remarks, and 
edition of his Tables, V. 525. 6. Why he reckon'd 
Arabia the firſt climate, ibid. | — 
Abul-Pharagius, Pocock's account of him, and his Hiſ- 
toria Dynaſtiarum, X. 563. 6. & ſeq. | 
Abyſſins, who was the founder of their empire, and 
whence it was call'd Preſter- Fobn's country, I. 72. 


Their manner of electing a king, I. 98. a. b. 


Pretend to derive their origin from the Queen of 
Sheba and Solomon, 488. a. What occaſion d 
Ludolphus's defign of making an alliance between 
them and the Europeans, to miſcarry, VII. 240. 
Academical Degrees, the opinion of Arnoldus and others 
concerning the lawfulneſs of them, II. 325. a. 6. 
Academics, their ſpeculations ſuſpended between two 
contraries, but their Practice fixed to one of them, 


IV. 129. 6. Repreſented the arguments of their 


adverſaries more faithfully than the Chriſtian writers 
of Controverſy, IV. 333. a. In what they differed 
from the Scepticks, VIII. 596. 4. 

Acarie, called the Lacquey of the League, and why, 
VII. 633. a. 

Acarnanians make a great merit at Rome of their An- 
ceſtors not having been at the wars of Troy, I. 135. 

Acatalepſis or incomprehenſibility of things, taught by 


Arceſilaus, in a ſtricter ſenſe than ever had been done 


before, II. 167. 5. See Incomprehenſibility. 
Acataleptics; to what this Sect owes its birth, X. 235. 6. 
Like to have occaſioned a miſunderſtanding between 
the Saracens. 'The forwardneſs of the Chriſtians 
upon that occaſion, ibid. 
Accident, the general doctrine of the Philoſophers with 
regard to accidents, IX. 370. a. 


Acciſſare, or aux. ut „ in what ſenſe tevertt Author, 


uſe this word, I. 146. 6. 


Accuracy, we ſhou'd do but ſeldom what we would 


do with accuracy, VIII. AI. a. 


Accurfius Mariangelus, a paſſage of this author explain'd, 


I. 65. 6. & eq. ; 78 

Accuſation, the way of knowing whether an accuſation 
is ſlanderous, III. 314. 2. eB 

Accuſed, in certain cafes the filence of an accuſed Per- 
ſon concludes nothing, III. 279. a. Some curious 
examples of it, ibid. a. b. 

Accuſers, Innocence the moſt eſſential Character of 
one, VIII. 553. What Cicero ſays of them, IX. 
251. 2 (18). How Tennes puniſhed falſe Accuſers, 
517. 6. See Informers. 


Acephali, who among the eaſtern Chriſtians were ſo 
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Achilini, a famous Philoſopher : How Pomponatius 
eluded the force of his Arguments, VIII. 459. 4. 
Achilles, Divine honours paid to him, I. 167. The 
ſtories told of his temple, miracles, &c. in 
the Iſland of Achillea, 168. a. 5. 169. 4. 5. 
170. a. The trifling Etymologies which the Greek 
Grammarians have given of this word, I. 170. 4. 
To what perſons it was a common name amongſt 
© the ancients, 179. 3. Whether he was in love 
with Briſeis, III. 595. 4. In what the Ancients 
have thought he was to be blamed, V. 465. a. 
By what name he was called when he was diſ- 

guifed in a female habit at the court of Lycomedes, 


VIII. 603. a. Extremely vexed when he found that 


he had killed Tenes, IX. 518. 5. When he was to 
die, according to the Fates, ibid. How greatly he 
| was hated by the Inhabitants of Tenedos, ibid. 
Achilleum Argumentum, what theſe words ſignify, and 
why, I. 180. a. | | | 
Acilius Awviola, the extraordinary manner of his death, 
I. 202. 4. . 3 | 
Aciſh, King of Gath, how he was treated by David, 
IV. 534. a. Refuſes to accept of his aſſiſtance 
againit the Iſraelites, 534. 5. 5 
Acrotatus, the Son of Arcus King of Sparta, IV. 373: 
Ada Eruditorum, by whom and when they firſt began 
to be publiſhed, VII. 536. 4. 5. N 
Acla Lipſienſia, a work very much to the advantage of 
the Republic of Letters, II. 309. a. A catalogue 


of the pieces which Mr. Bernoulli publiſhed in this 


work, III. 270. b. | | 

Action, whether according to our ideas of created beings, 
a bare permiſſion can be a principle of it, VIII. 
218. b. Raſh Actions, 255. 6. The fear and 
love of the Deity not the only ſpring of human 
Actions, X. 390. 5 

Ads of the Apoſtles, rejected by Cerinthus, IV. 247. 
Limborch's chief view in his Commentary upon them, 
VII. go. 6. | 5 


As of the Apoſtles and the Apocalypſe, turned into French 


Rhyme, and acted at Paris, IV. 322. 4. 6. & ſeq. 
Acts, of Paul and Thecla, V. 496. 6. 
Aduarius, denotes a peculiar dignity, appropriated to 


Phyſicians at the court of Conſtantinople, I. 221. a. 


Aq, Marchioneſs d', upon what ſhe founded her pre- 
tenſions to the eſtate belonging to the houſe of Guiſe, 
V. 655. a. 

Adam, did not know Eve till after they were driven 
out of Paradiſe, I. 55. a. V. 120. 6. It is not 
known at what age he began to procreate, ibid. In 
what year he appointed his two ſons the way of life 
which they were to follow, I. 55. a. Obſervations 
concerning his ſtate before the Fall, III. 150. 3. And 

on the temptation of our firſt Parents, 156. a. How 
long ſome pretend he delayed the conſummation of. 
his marriage, V. 120. 6. Suppoſed to have been 
excommunicated for 150 years, and to have begot 

Dæmons on a woman named Lilia or Lilitha, ibid. 
The fables of theRabbis, with regard to his luſt, 1 22. 
a. b. Leo Hebræus's whimſies about his two ſexes, 
123. b. 124. a. b. Several profane things which 
Loredano relates in his Life of Adam, 125. a. 6. 

_ His fin thought by a modern author to be greater 
than that of Eve, 126. a. 3. Why ſome maintain 
that he did well in eating of the forbidden fruit, 

121. 6. What are ſaid to have been the names of 
his daughters, ibid. His coat of Arms, 208. 6. 
By whom the Manicheans ſuppoſe that Adam and 


Eve were begotten. VII. 397. a. Difficulties con- 


cerning the principle from whence his Free-will could 
proceed, VIII. 218. 6, 
I Adam, 
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Adam, Anthony d', his Anatomy of the Maſs, IX. 704. Adventures, a diverting one, which Ovid had wich au 


6. & ſeq. | 
Adam, John, his apology for Cottibi, VIII. 45. 6. 


old woman, VIII. 101. 3. 
Adverſary. See controverſial writers, &c. 


Adam, Melchior, ſometimes relates very trifling cir- Adverfity, the arguments which Panormita made uſe of 


cumſtances, III, 322. 6. His character of Camera- 
rius, IV. 70. a. b. His tranſlation of Hartungus's 
epitaph not a good one, VI. 36. b. An inſtanceof 
his want of attention, 174. 6, His account of 
Saint Aldegonde, IX. 26. a. and encomium on Val- 
des, 661. a. 6. 

damas, the occaſion of his revolting againſt Cotys, 
IV. 446. 

Adamites, maintained their error by paſſages of Scrip- 
ture miſunderſtood, IV. 605. 5. Why called Picards, 
VIIL. 391. An attempt of ſome Anabaptiſts to re- 
vive their madneſs with reſpe& to nakedneſs, 
392. a. 6. By whom their Se@ was founded, 557. 
a. 6. Their lewdneſs, ibid. Tandemus did not 
revive their Hereſy, IX. 485. 6. 


Aadi ſon, Joſeph, his character of Anne Boleyn's letter 


to Henry VIII. III. 453. 6. and of Cowley, IV. 


453. 4. 6. His account and definition of mixt wit, 


53. b. & ſeq. Conſiders double Rhymes as a 
ſpecies of falſe wit, VI. 295. a, What prevailed 
upon him to finiſh his Tragedy of Cato, 310. 


a. Its being brought upon the Stage owing in a 


great meaſure to Mr. Hughes, ibid. His animad- 
verſions on a paſſage of St. Evremond, in which it's 
ſaid, that the death of Petronius had ſomething more 
great and noble in it than that of Socrates or Cato, V. 


137. a. b. His generous deſign with regard to Milton's 


daughter, VII. 588. 5. Character of Otway, VIII. 
70. and anſwer to Pricr's Criticiſms, on Dr. Garth's 
Poem to the Earl of Godolphin, 550. a. 6. His 


encomium upon Buckingham's works, IX. 214. 6. 


and beautiful character of Lord Somers, 290. 
5. & ſeq. The great friendſhip which he had for 
Sir Richard Steele, 396. a. Introduced him 
into the acquaintance of the Earls of Hallifax, and 
Sunderland, 397. Encouraged him to ſet up, and 
aſſiſted him in carrying on the Spectator, &c. ibid. 


Addreſs, Office of, ſome account of that which Sir 


Walter Raleigh ſet up, VIII. 680. a. 

Aaelbert, Saint, III. 459. 2. 

Adeodatus, natural ſon of St. Auguſtin, his prodigious 
genius, II. 478. 6. . . 

Adeſora, Marques, the preacher who converted An- 
dreas, I. 686. 1 (a). | | en: 

Adiatorix, Tetrarch of Galatia, his treachery to the 
Romans, and death, IV. 414. a. 

Adimari, an account of the ancient and noble family 
Adimari of Florence, I. 265. a. b. 


Aalſreitterus, John, a name aſſumed by John Fervaux, | 


V. 227. 6: | 


Admirals, a blunt expreſſion which is aſcribed to ſome 


of them, VI. 249. a. 6. 


Aadmonition to the Parliament, ſeveral extracts from a 


book ſo called, II. 510. à. | 
Adolphis, an Epic Poem, written by Mr. Gariſſoles, V. 
395. a. b. A ſtationer committed to Newgate by 
the biſhop of London for ſelling it, ibid. 6. 
Adolphus, of Naſſau, elected Emperor of Germany, X. 
459. Killed by Albert of Auſtria, ibid. 
Adolphus, K. of Sweden. See Guſtavus Adolphus, 
Aaonijah, put to death by his brother Solomon, IV. 
39. 6. | 
4 worſhiped at Byblos, III. 326. a. His birth, 
VII. 710. 6. ; | 
Adonis, gardens of Adonis, the fignification of this 
proverb, I. 271. 6. | Fe 
Adonis, river of, what occaſioned its waters to grow 
red once a year, I. 274. 

Adrelinus, Fauſtus, ſaid by ſome to be the author of a 
ſatyr againſt Pope Julius II. VI. 457. 6. 

Adria, daughter of Aretin, how ſhe was treated by her 
husband, II. 211. 6. 


Adrian, of Tyre, on what account he received ſeveral 
preſents and immunities of the Emperor Antoninus, 


II. 44. a. 

Pn Rom, Emp. Whether there is any reaſon to 
think that Plotina entertained a paſſion for him, 
VIII. 432. 5. Whether he was really adopted by 
Trajan, 4.29. a. See Hadrian. 

Adrian IV. Pope, by what he was diverted from 
throwing the ſtatues of Paſquin and Marforio into 

the Tiber, X. 348. See Hadrian. | 

Aarian VII. Pope, his friendſhip for Eraſmus, V. 83. 
4. 


to bring others to the ſame temper of mind as him- 
ſelf, with regard to adverſity, VIII. 130. 4. See 
Misfortune, Proſperity. | 

Advice, good counſels are very little effectual in making 
people more prudent, VII. 145. 

Advocates, the reaſon an advocate gave for undertaking 
bad cauſes, I. 483.6. Very apt to contradict them- 
ſelves, IV. 554. 6. The liberty they take of doing 
it, vindicated, II. 51. a. b. The Diſadvantages of 
modern advocates compared with thoſe of antiquity, 
IV. 690. b. 691. a. A remarkable paſſage concern- 
ing the duty of advocates and judges, V. 702. 6. 

Adulterers, puniſhed by the Ancients with a very ſingu- 

lar kind of death, I. 442. a. b. V. 296. a. b. & 
ſeqq. How a man who violently loves his wife, 


_ deſcription of the Roman adultereſſes, ibid. 
A. 


Adultery, whether a woman would be guilty of adultery 
in lying with another man by her husband's conſen', 
and in order to fave his life, I. 204. a. B. Murder 
very often the conſequence of adultery, 278. a. 5. 
How puniſhed by the Saxons, 499. 5. Huſ- 
bands not allowed by Antoninus to proſecute their 
wives for it, unleſs they themſelves had ſet them an 
example of conjugal chaſtity, II. 33. Mary of 
Aragon condemned to be burnt for it, 146. 4. 
A ſervant maid put to death for it by Aurelian, 4.88, 
b. 489. a. The preſent age very indulgent to 
crimes of this nature, ibid. Not thought criminal by 
the ancient Lacedæmonians, 528. 6, The re- 
markable manner in which the Romans uſed to pu- 
niſh a woman taken in adultery, 531. 6. 532. a. 
Defined, V. 686. a. The number of perſons im- 
peach'd for it under the Emperor Severus, VI. 448. 


y (33.) Puniſhable with death at Geneva, VII. 462. 


A famous ſentence pronounced by Omar in a 


trial for adultery, VIII. 40. a. Cafes propoſed 


by learned men concerning it, 155. a. b. Some 


account of a plant, growing in the river Phaſis, of 
ſurpriſing virtue for preventing this crime in women, 


369. 4. b. What Cato the cenſor thought of women 


| who were guilty of this crime, 5 12. a. Se- 
verely puniſhed by St. Cyre, IX. 24. a. b. Whether 


it was ever puniſhed in France, 28. a. 6. A merry 
account of a trial of adultery, 153, a. 5. How pu- 


niſhed by Auguſtus, Conſtantine, and Juſtinian, ibid. 
5. A ſcandalous cuſtom with regard to it, reformed 


by Pope Honorius III. ibid. What a Pope ſaid 
upon hearing that the Proteſtants diſallowed adul- 
tery and fornication, 274. 6. How puniſhed by 
Tennes, 517. His aniwer to thoſe who con- 
ſulted him about his ſon who had been guilty of that 
crime, ibid. 5 
Adeſius, how he treated Hierocles for his cruelty to 
the Chriſtians, VI. 163.6. | 
Hlian, why not to be depended upon in what he ſays 
of Ariſtophanes, II. 264. The reaſon he gives for 
ſuppreſling the praiſes which he owns Nicodorus had 
juſtly deſerved, IV. 586. a. Not accurate in his ac- 
count of Demetrius and Lamia, VI. 613. 6. 


ZElii, a Roman family, the branches of which it con- 


ſiſted, VI. 610. a. | | 
Elius Catus, preferred his earthen veſſels to filver ones, 
1 | | | 


 £Elius Mancia, of Formie, the keen repartee which 


he made to Pompey, I. 282. a. 
LElius Verus, Emperor, was always reading amorous 


poems, V. 599. 


a. | 
Amilia Lepida, the wife of Druſus, IV. 674. 4. 675.6. 


LE mitlius, Paulus, is ſaid to have burnt ſeveral ancient 
MSS. after he had extracted the quinteſſence of them, 
„ 


Anmilius, profeſſor at Utrecht, his imitation of one of 


Beza's epigrams, V. 85. » (153.) 
Eneas, his ſaving his father from the flames of Troy, 
very much celebrated by the poets, I. 672. b. Some 
have thought that he never came into Italy, III. 415. 
LEneas Sylvius, his reflections on mens ſecret thirſt aſ- 
ter fame, IV. 98. a. And character of Marianus So- 
cinus, IX. 267. a. | 
Aneid, compared with the Orlando Furioſo of Arioſto, 
II. 231. 4. Its deſign, VI. 294. A beautiful paſ- 
ſage of it, 488. 4. See Virgil. 
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may be ſaid to be an adulterer, IX. 686. a. Senecas 


Aerial Noctiluca, III. 553. 4. 

¶E ſchines, the ſtory he tells of Cimon and Callirhoe, 
IX. 108. 6b. 109. a. Has been preferred to Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, V. 144. 4. 6. Reproached with 
writing his tragedies after having drank a large 
quantity of ſtrong wine, 31. 4. 

LE ſculapius, one of the principal divinities of the Car- 

© thaginians, II. 118. @. Polybius's reflection upon 
Prufias's carrying away his ſtatue, the day after he 

* had offered ſacriſice to it, VIII. 282, a. 5. 

Eon, how his brother Pelion uſurped his kingdom, 
and ſupported himſelf on the throne, VIII. 243. 4. 
The cruelty of that uſurper to him and others of his 


relations, ibid. a. 6. Reſtored to youth by Medza, . 


6 | 


244. b. 
A fop, whether he was the ſame perſon with Lokman 


the wiſe, VII. 153. 6. A paſlage from Seneca con- 
cerning his fables, VIII. 363. 6. Obſervations: upon + 


it, 363. 364. a. Sir William Temple's encomium 
upon his fables and Phalaris's Epiſtles, IX. 513. a. 
Both of them reckoned ſpurious by Mr. Bentley, 
ibid. a. 5. | | 

Ether, what Mr. Boyle ſays of it, III. 549. b 

_ Ethiopians, ſome of them uſed to go entirely naked, 

V. 660. a. | | 

Afair, the ſtory of a monk who expoſed himſelf to 

_ ridicule by a too frequent uſe of this word in one of 
his ſermons, VII. 276. 6. | 

AMiction, what Bion ſaid of pulling off the hair in 


time of affliction, III. 355. 5. The benefit of it, 


IV. 386. a. The lives of ſome perſons ſeem to 
be entirely made up of afflictions, VIII. 16. 6. 


 Africanus, the firſt that brought Skill in chronology to 


the interpreting of ſcripture, VII. 134. 5. 
Agamede. See the article of Perimede. 


Agame mnon, forced to reſtore Chryſeis to her father, III. 


3. a, Seizes on Briſeis, ibid. Not to be cre- 
dited when he ſwore that he returned Briſeis un- 
touched, 594. a. Why he was deſirous to keep 
Chryſeis, LV. 326. 4. 5. "eh 

Agapæ, ſome account of theſe feaſts, VIII. 557. And 
what was called communicating in them, ibid. 

Agatbarcides, at what time he lived, VI. 3oo. a. 

Agathemerus, the geographer, at what time he lived, 
VI. 300. 6. 301. a. | 


Agaibio, his ſagacity with regard to milk, IV. 565. a. 


* the ſtory of Euripides's paſſion for him, v. 147. 
148. 4. DE 
Agatbocles, tyrant of Syracuſe, the reaſons he gave for 


laying waſte the Iſland of Corcyra, and plundering - 


the Ithacans of their ſheep, I. 135. 6. Not aſhamed 
of his mean birth, IX. 167. 6. What Dr. South ob- 


ſerves of him, 312. 6. Unjuſtly treated by Ti- 
mzus, 577. a. 6. Called by Polybius the moſt 


impious of all men, ibid. 5. 

Age, the deſire of concealing one's true age not always 

a weakneſs, V. 458. a. The only thing which wo- 
men never tell, 657.7 (8.) 

Agen, the reſpect which the people of this place pay to 
the memory of Biſhop Phœbadius, VIII. 390. a. b. 

Agefilaus, K. of Lacedzmon, encouraged Ageſipolis in his 
love of boys, I. 330. . What he ſaid on being ſeated 
in a low place, 446. 6. The inſcription he found in 
the tomb of Alcmena, 456. 6. Nepos and Juſtin's 
contradictory accounts of him, IV. 434. a. b. The 
Anſwer which Athenæus ſays he made to Tachus 
Kang of Egypt who ridiculed him on account of his 
low ſtature, IX. 470. 2. | 55 

ez, Ve, who are to be deemed aggreſſors, III. 523. 


Agis, King of Lacedæmon, to what his tragical end is 
to be aſcribed, I. 592. Why Plutarch lays that his 
friends had more reaſon to complain of him than of 
his enemies, ibid. 6. 

Agiftrata, her exclamation on ſeeing the dead body of 
her ſon Apis, I. 592. The occaſion of her being put 
to death, ibid. — | 

Agnes, widow of Henry II. K. of France, her doubt 
concerning the lawfulneſs of repeating any part of 
the pſalms during the performance of the conjugal 
duty, V. 308. a. 7 | | 

Anodice, the ſtory of her practiſing midwifry in mens 
clothes, and of her being condemned for criminal 
converſation with the women by the Areopagites. 
LE, 2.@. How ſhe convinced them of her ſex. 
ibid. 6. 

Agnezte, a ſect of Heretics, their opinion of the know- 
ledge of our Savjour, I. 196.1 | 
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Agnus Caſtus, why the women lay upon the leaves of 
it during the feſtival of Ceres, IX. 539, 6. Whe- 
ther it could anſwer their deſign, 540. a. b. 

onus Scythica, or Borometz, a pretended plant ani- 
mal, VI. 557. 6. & ſeq. | 

Agrarian Law, Emilius's ſpeech 

114. a. | 
Agricola, John, oppoſed by Luther, and obliged to 
retract his errors, VI. 440. The accounts which 
ſome authors give of his opinions, ibid. @. . 


1 


in favour of it, II. 


Agricola, John, a German Phyfician : What account 


he gives of the Phyſicians of Paris, their keeping 
up the commentary upon Avicen, written by James 
Des Pars for 100 years, VIII. 161, 162. a. 


Agricola, Rodolphus, what he ſaid of Eraſmus when 
he was a ſchool-boy, V. 77. 5. 


Agricolaus, whether there was one Agricolaus, Biſhop 
of Ceſarea before Euſebius, V. 155. 5. 
Agriculture, condemned by the Manicheans, VII. 
402. 6. Ree . 
Agrigentinus, the meaning of that word miſtaken by 
Peter Ryer, VIII. 831. a. | | 
Agrippa I. King of Judea, his prodigality, III. 238. 5. 
Agrippa, Marcus, why he fined the Trojans, IX. 


- . 100, a. What his wife ſaid of him, ibid. 5b. 


Agrippa, Cornelius, his impertinent ſuppoſition about 
the fall, V. 121. a. His account of Pope Sixtus's 

building a bawdy-houſe at Rome, IX. 254. 6. 
255. a. And of the taxes which he levied from 
them, ibid. | | | | 

Agrippina, mother of Nero, how ſhe eſcaped her ſon's 
deſign of deſtroying her at ſea, II. 5. Her ſpeech 
to the Aſſaſſins who came to murder her. 7 6b. 
'The manner of her death, ibid. Endeavoured to 
engage her fon in an inceſtuous commerce, V. 


97. a. 


Agrippina, wife of Germanicus, how ſhe ſurmounted 


the foibles of her ſex, II. 363. a. A conſiderable 
difference between her and Queen Elizabeth, V. 17. 
a. b. | | 


 Aerippina, Julia, daughter of Germanicus, the rivalſhip 


between her and Paullina, VII. 156. 5. Her tri- 
umph and cruel reſentment, 157. 4. 6. 

Agropoli, Marquis of, how he confutes the Carme- 
lites, IX. 711. 4. Suppoſes Veſpaſian to be the 

wild Boar ſpoken of by David in the Ixxix Pſalm, 

and that he is called Cz/or Piorum in the Sibylline 
verſes, ibid. 

Heuelli, Archbiſhop, of Coſenza, poiſon'd at his own 
table, III. 497. 5 . 

Aguirra, Cardinal d', was at the expence of printing 
Antonio's Bibliotheca Hiſpana, II. 75. Notes add- 
ed to it by Mr. Marti, under the name of his emi- 
nence, ibid. The cauſe of the ill-will which the 
Jeſuits ſhew'd him, ibid. : - 

4jax, ſon of Oileus, the puniſhment which his raviſh- 
ing Caſſandra, in the temple of Minerva, brought 
upon the Locri, IV. 160. a. 


Ajax, ſon of Telamon, the different opinions of au- 


thors concerning the name of his mother, IX. 
504. b. Repreſented as a pattern of Devotion, I. 
82. 6. 


3 | 
Aiguillun, Dutcheſs of, offer'd Mr. Morus a penſion of 


four thouſand livres, VII. 685. 4. | 

Ainſworth, Michael, ſome extracts from Lord Shaft(- 
bury's letters to him, IX. 184. 6. 185. a. 6. 

Ainſaworth, Mr. Robert, his account of the difference 

between the Cambridge Dictionary and that of 
Littleton, VII. 126. @. 

Air, the opinions of ſome antient Philoſophers con- 
cerning it, I. 655. 4. b. Suppoſed, by Anaxime- 
nes and others, to be the principle of all things, 
667. IV. 97. b. 607. a. b. VI. 499. a. Ari- 
ſtotle's notion of its influence on the mind, II. 
546. 4. An account of Bernouilli's Diſſertation on 
the weight of it, III. 269. 4. Peſtilential ſteams 

have been diſcovered in it beſore they acted as 
ſuch upon other bodies, 549. 6. The ſpring of it 
alone able to raiſe Mercury in a tube, &c. 552. a. 
Mr. Boyle's experiments about it, ibid. and 6. Some 
unheeded cauſes of its ſalubrity and inſalubrity. 
ibid. 

Air, a menſtruum that diſſolves all ſulſurous bodies by 

burning, VI. 220. 6. By what means Paſcal came 
to be perſuaded of the gravity of it, VIII. 165. 4. 
and that this was the cauſe of all the effects com- 
monly aſcribed to a horror of a vacuum, ibid. 

Air-pump, 


0 
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Air pump, contrived and perfected by Mr. Hooke, 
VI. 212, a. | 

Airay, Dr. excepted againſt a ſermon of Laud, VI. 
642. a. | 

Jie Rabbi, author of a book which he father'd 
on Abraham, I. g1. 6. 

Alabaſter, William, his ſtrange conjectures about ſquar- 
ing the circle, VIII. 80, 81. a. b. 

Aladin-Beg, Sultan of Caramania, defeated by Amu- 
rath I. I. 607. 6. 

Alais, Mary, VII. 633. a. 

Alamanni, Aloiſo, concerned in the conſpiracy againſt 
Cardinal Julian de Medicis, VII. 307. 3. At what 
time he flouriſhed in France, ibid. 

Alania, Lucretia, concubine to Alphonſus king of 
Naples, VII. 725. a. | 


Alard, Mr. miſtaken in affirming that Vincent Gen- 


tillet wrote the Antimachiavel, V. 423. 
Alaric, King of the Gauls, encouraged by Rufinus to 
ravege the empire, II. 158. 6. | 
Albania, Duke of, the trick which he play'd three 
ladies, who wanted leave from the Pope to eat fleſh, 
IX. 254. 4. | 


Albanius, Stephen, ſent into Lemnos on purpoſe to 


inform himſelf of the particulars concerning the 
Terra Sigillata, VI. 684. a. | 
Albert of Auftria : By what means he obtained the Im- 
perial Scepter, X. 459. Killed by his Nephew, ibid. 
Albert, Vander, his intrigues with Mrs. Behn, III. 
142. a, b | 


Alberti, Leander, his chimerical diſpute about the an- 


tiquity of the city of Ameria, I. 575. b. His 


commendation of Bartholomew Scala, IX. 100. a. 


What he ſays of the obſcure Birth of Sforza, 
167. a. | 


Aer, Leon Baptiſt, skill'd in all the politer parts 


of learning to a prodigy, V. 128. 6. 


Abertus Magnus, his prediction concerning Thomas 


Aquinas, II. 133. Some of his queſtions which 
ſill afford great matter of debate to the ſcholaſtics, 
135. 5. How he diſcovered that his maid had 
loſt her virginity, IV. 564. 6. & ſeq. Pretended to 

_ Midwifery, VI. 172. 6. Dos, 

'Albian, Governor of the Hebrides, his reaſons for 
making an alliance with Charlemaigne againſt Eng- 
land, I. 163. 6. f | | | 

Albigenſes, the antiquity of their churches, II. 526. a. 
Were not Manicheans, VII. 402. 


Albion, why the inhabitants of new Albion paid divine 


honours to the Engliſh, VIII. 289. a. 


Albret, Monſieur d', kept two handſom young women | 


to revive his natural heat, V. 625, a. 

Albret, John of, King of Navarre, fee Navarre. 

Albret, Joan d', declares herſelf the protectreſs of the 
Protettants, VI. 110. 5. & ſeqq. See Navarre. 


Albucilla, VII. 316. 6. 


Ally, Donna Hyppolite d' Aragon Baronne d', VII. 


16. 6. te | 
PP how authors differ with regard to the name of 
his wife, V. 477. 6. | 


Alciat, Andrew, an error concerning the place of 


Achilles's tomb, which often occurs in his Em- 
blems, I. 179. 5. How Ajax 1s repreſented in the 
commentary upon them, 382. 5. By what means 
he learned the ſenſe of a paſſage in Plautus, which 


had been till then unintelligible to him, V. 421. 5. 


The freedom he takes with the Pope's character, VI. 


3. Guilty of a notorious falſchood, in ſay- 


nk that Mark Anthony was not drawn by Lions 
iſ aſter he had murder'd Cicero, VII. 274. 5. His 
account of John de Roquetaillade, VIII. 755. 6. 
Alcibiades, his injuſtice to his friend Diomedes, II. 
107. 6. What Bion ſaid of his debauches, III. 
355. 5. His death occaſion'd by Critias, IV. 
463. a. Fond of pleaſures, but could quit them 
on occaſion, VI. 106. 5. | 4 
Alcmena, what ornament ſhe wore on her head, as a 
token that Jupiter had trebl'd the length of the 
night to prolong his careſſes of her, I. 603. 
Alemeon, the — * of his being murdered by the 
ſons of Phegeus, IV. 40. The fruits of his amour 
with Manto, VII. 402. | 
Alcoran, ſee Koran. . 
Alcunba, Don Antonio, Biſhop of Zamora, his zeal 
and aQtivity in promoting the rebellion againſt 
Charles V. VIII. 118. a. 6. 
Alcyonius, his complaint againſt Gregory Nazianzen, 
VII. 760. 5. Not a credible witneſs, ibid. A beau- 


— paſſage from him concerning Pope Sixtus, IV- 

254. 6. | 

Ache, or Bertha, wife of Ethelred King of Eng- 
land, V. 531. a. 6. | | 

Aldegonde Sieur de Sainte, his letter to Beza, about 

bis writing with too much acrimony againſt Bau- 
douin, III. 40. a. b, What he ſays of the receiv'd 
opinion of God's immenſity, V. 329. 4. 5. 

Aldhelme, St. how he uſed to triumph over the temp- 
tations of the fleſh, V. 308. a. And exaſperate 


— Devil by lying with young girls, ibid. & W. 


2 . 
Aldobrandina, Donna Olympia, ſee Roſſano. 


Aldrich, Henry, ſome account of his Compendium of 


Logick, X. 539. a. b. 
Aldroen, King of Armorica, afliſts the Pritons againſt 
the Saxons, I. 574 a. 


Aleander, Cardinal, tome books aſcribed to him, of 


which he was not the author, V. 82. 3. 
Alegambe, Father, ſhould have given the titles of 
books in the ſame language in which the author 
wrote, II. 12. b. Cenfured for ſaying that 'Theo- 
dore Beza acknowledg'd that Bellarmin had over- 
thrown all the proteſtant writers, III. 164. 5. A 
remarkable erratum in his Bibliotheca which he has 
not taken notice of, 190. a. Never ſuppreſſes 
any thing which may aggrandize the family 
and fortune of the writers of his order, ibid. ard 6. 
His charaQter of Robert Parſons, compared with 
that of Cardinal d'Oſſat, VIII. 153. 
lengon, Hercules Duke of, the reaſon of his going 
into England, III. 425. b. The grounds of the 
jealouſy between him and Henry III. his brother, 
VI. 99. a. 5. What hinder'd his treaty of mar- 
riage with Queen Elizabeth from taking place, V. 


16. 6. And what occaſion'd St. Aldegonde to think 


he was married to her, IX. 27. a. 

Aleppo, by what ſtratagem the Saracens made them- 
ſelves maſters of it, VIII. 37. a. 5 

Aletha, her dream when ſhe was with child of St. 
Bernard, III. 245. and 6, 

Alexander the Great, puts Abdolonymus in poſſeſſion 
of the crown of Sidon, I. 52. His ſoldier: miſ- 

take a great multitude of apes for an army, 79. 4. 
What he ſaid concerning the lyre of Achilles, 180. 


5. Whether he was poſleſſed of it, ibid. Wor- 


ſhiped as a God, 188. a. His anſwer to Ada, 
who ſent him all forts of delicate refreſhments, 223. 
Reproved by Philip for the expreſs which he ſent to 
Pexodares, 222. 6, How he was prevented from 
deſtroying the people of Lampſacus. Would ſuffer 


Reſigns one of his miſtreſſes to him, ibid. a. 6. 
Whether he was really rallied by Apelles for his ig- 
norance in painting, as ſome authors relate, 79. 6. 


80. a. His ſuperſtition, 227. a. The method 


Clitander took to comfort him for the death of Cli- 
tus, ibid. 6. Why he could not well avoid being 
ſuperſtitious, ibid. An explanation of various pro- 
dipies relating to him. 228. a, In what manner 
he puniſhed the murder of Darius, 488. 6. Con- 


quer'd the world by the direction of Ariſtotle and 
Calliſthenes, 546. a. What he ſaid to one of his 


ſoldiers who railed againſt Darius, III. 132. 6. 
Whether he ow'd his conqueſts only to the circum- 
ſtances of time and place in which he happen'd to 
be, IV. 5. a. Said to have imitated a defect of his 
tutor Leonidas, 74. 1 (35). A remarkable incident 
concerning him that is found only in Ammianus 
Marcellinus, 169. a. The conditions he impoſed 
on Cleophis an Indian®Queen, 372, ZElian miſ- 
taken in ſuppoſing that he was derided by Demo- 
eritus, 565. 6. What he ſaid of Diogenes criti- 
cis'd, 602. a. 5. In what ſenſe he has been ſaid 
to have been overcome by him, ibid. The cauſe 
of his little inclination to Venery, V. 97. 5. Said 
to be the author of a comedy which was acted on 
the banks of the Hydaſpes, VI. 26. 5. His high 
opinion of Harpalus's honeſty, 27. How he com- 
forted the King his father, who griev'd at being lame 
by a wound which he received in battle, 235. 
a. The words he forced from the Prieſteſs of Del- 
phos, 389. a. The number of his concubines, VII. 
136. 3. His behaviour with regard to Memnon, 
528. a. 6. Who was the firſt woman whom he 
enjoy'd, ibid. Some account of the fabulous ſtory 
of his being begot by a ſerpent, VIII. 27. 4. 6. 
; 7 K Was 
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nobody but Apelles to draw his picture, II. 79. 
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Was not the ſon of Nectanebus, as ſome have pre- 
tended, ibid. 5. How his mother ridicul'd him 
for proclaiming himſelf the ſon of Jupiter, and de- 
manding divine worſhip, 28. 2. Her letter to 
him upon that occaſion, ibid. Her reflection upon 
his weakneſs, when ſhe heard that he had been 
ſome days dead, ibid, 5. His view in uſurping 
divine honours, ibid. 'The means he uſed to get 
his divinity acknowledged by the Prieſts of Jupiter 
Ammon, and the ſtates of Greece, 29. a. What 
fally convinced him of che injuſtice of his pretences 
to it, ibid. 3. Whether there was a real miracle 
in the manner of his paſſing the ſea of Pamphilia, 
367. a. What account is given of this matter from 
natural cauſes, 368. a. Why Phyrrhus join'd with 
his ſucceſſors againſt Demetrius, 605. a. Whether 
he was contemporary with Pythias the Geographer, 
621. a. 6. & ſeq. Burns Perſepolis at the inſti- 
gation of Thais, 525. 4. b. & ſeq. With what 
arguments ſhe prompted him to it, ibid. The 
infeription which he cauſed to be engraved on the 
| ſpoils, after the battle of the Granicus, X. 151. 4. 6. 
and the ſtratagem by which he was prevented from 
engroſſing the whole honour of an inſcription of the 
Temple of Diana, ibid. 


lexander II. Pope, his artifice 4 ſuppreſs a book of 


Damian, IV. 510. a. 6. 

Alexander VI. Pope, on what conditions he con- 
ſented to diſannul the marriage of Lewis XII. 
I. 560. 5. Does not aſſiſt the French accord- 
ing to his promiſe with men and money, to 
enable them to conquer Milan, 563. 6. Always 
ſold his favours very dear, ibid. His unjuſt ſen- 
tence againſt Beatrix of Aragon, II. 138. 6. The 
tyrant of the helpleſs and diſtreſſed, ibid. His 
ſpeech to his ſon Cæſar Borgia, after he was raiſed 
to the Pontificate, III. 494. a. Poiſons Geme, the 
Brother of Bajazet, ibid. 6. His cruelties, and the 


methods he took to enrich himſelf, 497. His ſuper- 


ſtitious notion about a conlecrated hoſt, which he 
| uſually carried about him, 499. 5. Drinks by 
miſtake the poiſon which he had prepared for ano- 
ther, coo. b. V. 675. 6. All Rome, and afterwards 
all Europe overjoy'd at it, 500. 6. How he puniſh'd 
ſome perſons who cenſured him for his vices, VII. 
388. a. 6. For what reaſon he is ſaid to have put 
Jerom Savonarola to death, IX. 93. 5. Savonarola's 
ſubmiſſion to him, 97. a. An Epigram upon him, 
254. 6. His behaviour to Bartholomew Socinus, 
268. 3. The infamous objects with which he 
and his daughter glutted their eyes, X. 346, 347. 
Alexander VII. Pope, ordered the monument of Jan- 
ſenius to be deſtroyed, VI. 363. 6. | 
Alexander VIII. Pope, granted ſeveral favours to Mr. 
Arnaud, II. 313. a. A ſtory which Menage uſed 
to tell of him, VIII. 68. a. 
Bull which he publiſhed againſt France, 69. a. A 
prediction concerning his death, ibid. . Said, by 
William Prynne, to have ſet fire to London in 1666, 
563. 4 | 


Alexander, the tyrant of Pheræ, his apprehenſions of 


death, VII. 34. 6. | 
Alexander, ſon of Herod and Mariamne, V. 437. 
Alexander, ab Alexandro, his account of Majus's ſuc- 
ceſs in interpreting dreams, VII. 365. b. and of St. 
Cataldus's prophecy, IV. 204. a. b. Very credu- 
Jous, ibid. His manner of quoting authors, VII. 
819. a. | 
Mix: ſon of Peter I. of Ruſſia, ſome account of his 
misfortunes, VIII. 344. 4. 6. 
Alexius Comnenus, Emperor af Conſtantinople, the dif- 
2 1 which authors have given of him, 
9. 4. . 
Alexandria, its latitude, V. 523. 6. The famous li- 
brary of, by whom it was deſtroyed, VIII. 38. 39. 
a. The vaſt number of books which it contained, 
ibid. City of, what it is ſaid a King of it did 
5 order to make it ſecure and impregnable, 
17. à. 


Alfred, King, whether he tranſlated Bede's Hiſtory 
into the Saxon tongue, III. 124. a. | 


Algardi, the Sculptor, whoſe boys he made the mode 
of his,Cupids, I. 425. 6. 
Agaxel, ſome notions which he maintained in oppoſi- 

tion to the Philoſophers, II. 471. 4. 

Algebr#, a character of Ozanam's, VIII. 114. 4. 
Branker's account of Dr. Pell's improvement of 
Rhonus's Algebra, 253. @. 6. | 


Some account of the 


Algiers, forced to terms of ſubmiſſion by Blake, III. 


3. 

3 of Mahomet, why hated by Ayeſha, 
VII. 343. 6. & ſeq. Whence the ſource of his ſchiſm 
took its riſe, ibid. 

Ali, firnamed al Rida, V. 196. a, 

Ali, the fourth Emperor of the Saracens, couſin-ger- 
man and ſon-in-law of Mahomet, X. 560. a. ; 

Ali, Baſſa, makes Michael Apafi Prince of Tranſil- 
vania, II. 77. | 

Alibrais, Mr. de Vion d', wrote ſeventy-three Epi- 
grams againſt Montmaur, VII. 636. 3. | 

Alkalies, tranſmutable, III. 553. b. The ſuppoſition 
of Alkali and Acid, precarious, 554. a. The hy- 
2 of them often needleſs and inſufficient, 
ib id. | 

All-Saints, for what reaſon the Feaſt of All-Saints was 
inſtituted, VI. 665. 5. & ſeq. | 

Allard, miſunderſtands a paſſage of Davila, about 
the ſons of the Baron Des Adrets, III. 106. 5. 
Cenſured, V. 484. a. 

Allatius, Leo, his opinion about the Incarnation of De- 
vils, III. 531.5. Cenſures a blunder of Scaliger too 
ſeverely, IV. 208. b. A violent adverſary of Hot- 
tinger, VI. 281. a. 6. . 

Allegory, the allegorical way of reaſoning, common 
among theJews in the time of St. Paul, I. 92. 5. A 
definition of it, IX. 334. a. 


Allen, Dr. his apology, and true declaration, III. 
349- 4. | 
Alleſtry, MY ſome account of his life and poems, - 
% DC - Þ; ; | | | 
lice Cardinal Peter de, propoſed a ſcheme for 
calculating the nativity of Chriſt, IV. 119. a. 
Alliance, a reflection on alliances with Infidels or He- 
retics, II. 147.6. 148: 4. 6. | 
Alix, Dr. when, according to him, Antichriſt was 
to have been extinct, III. 576. 6. | 
Allum, has not the quality which Quadriginarius at- 
. tributes to it, of making wood incombuſtible, II. 
„ | | | 
Almachius, St. the occaſion of his being put to death, 
I. 547. 6. Some have thought him only a chi- 
merical Saint, ibid. | | 
Almada, Catherine,of, ſuppoſed to be the Natercia of 
Camoens, IV. 77. 6. | 3 
Almamon, Khaliff, why Takiddin delivered him to 
the Divine Juſtice, IX. 478. 6. | 7d 


 Almanack, how James Sylvius corrected the Aſtrolo- 


ger's Almanack, IX. 462. 5. 
Almenara, Battle of, IX. 391. a. b. ch 
Almighty, the reply of the Pope's Legate, to one who 
ſaid he had read that God the Father was the only 
Almighty, III. 233. 6. | 8 
Aumucheſi, a looking glaſs, the properties which it is 
ſaid Roger Bacon aſcribed to it, II. 538. 
Alopo, Pandolſo, gallant to Jane II. Queen of Naples, 
VII. 719. | | EZ 
Alphabet, who was the inventor of it, III. 58. 6. | 
Alphonſina, wite of Lewis Sforza, the jealouſy between 
her and Iſabella of Aragon, II. 144. b. 
Alphonſine-Tables, the great ſum which the King ex- 
pended upon this work, IV. 197. 6. | | 
Alphonſo, King of Naples, has recourſe to Bajazet, for 
help and revenge againſt Charles VIII. III. 494. b. 
Often confounded with Alphonſo King of Caſtile, IV. 
199.6. His extraordinary regard for Ovid, VIII. 
89. 6. Why he heard the diſcourſes of Anthony 
Panormita immediately after dinner, 127. 6. 
His diſpleaſure againſt his ſecretary when he heard 
that he was going to marry, and how he was ſoon 
after reconciled to it, 128. a. Whether he deſerves 
to be blamed for ſuffering Panormita to fell his 
eſtate, to purchaſe a copy of Livy, 129. 6. 
Alta, II. King of Naples, a character of him, VII. 
725. b. 726. b. | 
Alphonſo, King of Aragon and Caſtile, marries Urraca, 
X. 44. Obliged to put her away on account of her 
ſcandalous life, 45. A very victorious Prince, 


47.8. 

Alphonſo, Don of Aragon, murdered by the contrivance 
of Cæſar Borgia, III. 497. a. 

Alphonſo IV. Duke of Modena and Reggio, X. 507. 
& leq. 

Albbonſur VI. King of Portugal, why he loaded a Co- 
met with opprobrious language, and ſhot at it with 
a piſtol, VIII. 516. b. An action of Impotency 
brought againſt him by his Queen, 517. 4. 6. 

| Alſfted, 
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Alfted, a charaQer of his Admiranda Mathematica, IT. 
09. b. | 
3 his endeavours to juſtify Barletta, II. 666.4. 6. 
Altar, what that altar was that Pythagoras adored, be- 
cauſe no victim had ever been offered upon it, VIII. 
619. 4. i 
Allies, Cardinal, his teſtimony to the merit of Mr. 
Arnauld, II. 313. a. _ | 
Alting, Menſo, ſome account of him, I. 5 33. a. 5. 
Alva, Duke of, his ſpeech to Jane of Aragon, upon 
her flying to his camp, II. 142. a. b. Viſits Aſca- 
nius Colonna in priſon, ibid. 6. | 
Alva, Duke of, upon whom he firſt conferred the Of- 
fice of Commiſſary-general in the low countries, III. 
13. a. His reply to Henry II. whoaſked him ſome 
| queſtions about the Sun's ſtanding ſtill at the battle 
of Mulberg, IV. 268. a. An inſtance of his great 
pride and cruelty, V. 617. 6. How deprived. of 
one of his beſt Engineers and moſt able officers, 
VIII. 115. | 
Alumnus, never taken in an active, but in a paſſive 
ſenſe, V. 166. 6. 
Alunno, Franceſco, a circumſtance which he ought to 
have obſerved in his dictionary, V. 596. 6. 
Alypius, reſolved to marry, in order to know by ex- 
perience what St. Auguſtin thought more agreeable 
than life itſelf, II. 478. 6. | | 
Amadeus Guimenius, what author diſguiſed himſelf 
under this name, IX. 701. 6. 7 
Amalaricus or Almericus, on what grounds he has been 


cenſured for aſſiſting Dargan againſt Noradin, VII. 


826. 4, 3. 
43 Nicholas, ſome account of his Diſertationum 
Marinarum Decas, I. 551. 6. 
Amama, Sixtimus, his account of the poverty of Dru- 
ſius's daughter, IV. 661. 5. i 
Amand Flawien, a falſe name which David Blondel 
took in the title of a ſmall book of the Liberty of 
| Conſcience, III. 386. | . 
Amantius, his verſes in praiſe of Capriata, IV. 109. a. 
Amaſeus, Pamphilius, ſome account of him, I. 553. 
Amaſeus, Romulus, a Paſſage in Pauſanias which he 
has not corrected, VIII. 26. a. | 
Amaſia, City of, its ſituation, III. 713. 6. 

Amaſtris, City of, IV. 612, 4. b. | 
Amaſtris, wife to Dionyſius of Heraclea, her Hiſtory, 
IV..612. 6. - 2 | 
Amaulri, taught that the Univerſe is God, IX. 348. a. 


Amazons, the miraculous manner in which they were 


puniſhed for their impiety, in attempting to plunder 
the temple of Achilles, I. 168. 6. & ſeq. 
Amazons, a new diſcovery of the River of the, ſuppreſs'd 
by the Spaniards, I. 222. 
Ambaſſadors, their buſineſs is to act upon the doctrine 
of equivocation, III. 160. a. Detined, X. 457. 
See Embaſladors. | | 
Ambition, the weakneſs of men blinded by it, I. 
a. Its progreſs, III. 573. a. 
bitious men, IV. 253. @. 


564. 
The ſlavery of am- 
How the fire of it was 


extinguiſhed in Ovid, VIII. 86. Few perſons ca- 


pable of renouncing it, IX. 274. 6. 
Anboiſe, Family of, its genealogy, 
J | Hy | 
Amboiſe, Francis, the copy of his letters patent of 
Knighthood, granted by Henry III. I. 556. a. 6. 


Miſtakes a paſlage of Petrarch, III. 232. 3. His 


Character, of St. Bernard, 245. a. 


Ambroſe, St. his ſermons the means of the converſion. 


of St. Auguſtin, II. 479. On what account he ſhut 
the Church-door againſt the Emperor Theodoſius, 
533. a. A great follower of Philo, IV. 18. 4. 
Miſtaken with regard to the number of perſons in 
the world when Cain killed Abel, ibid. 6. What 


he ſays of kiſſing, IX. 32. 6. His Panegyric upon 


Sarah, 75. 6. and apology for her and Abraham, 
79. 5. An excellent ſaying of his concerning 
fiarty of opinion, 499. 6. Wrote on ſome occa- 


ſions in a very obſcene manner, X. 433. 


Ambrun, Archbiſhop of, what he aſſerts concerning 


the Concordate, VIII. 529.6. | | 
Ame, firſt Count of Savoy, the occaſion of his found- 
ing the Abbey of St. Sulpice, III. 178. 5. 
Amelia, Biſhop of, his account of the extraordinary 
character and reputation of Ochinus, before he re- 
nounced popery, VIII. 2. a. 
Amelot de la Houſſaye. See Houſſaye. 
Amelote, Dennis, Biſhop Kidder's judgment of his 


French Teſtament, VI. 5 26. a. 
I 


1 56. b. | 


Amena, ſiſter to Omar II. Khaliff of the Moflems; 
how ſhe converted her brother, who had been for- 
merly a great enemy to that religion, VIII. 32. a. 

Ameria, a chimerical city, I. 575. 6. . 

America, whether it was peopled by the ten tribes, 
VIII. 540, 541. In what year Verazzen made 
his firſt voyage to it under the protection of France, 
VII. 5. 6. Some account of Sir Philip Sidney's 
intended expedition thither, in conjunction with Sir 
Francis Drake, IX. 227. 5. 228. a. En. 

Americans, uſed to eat their children, VI. 708. a; How 
they treated their priſoners of war, ibid. Several in- 

ſtances of their monſtrous depravity, ibid. & ſeqq: 
Had ſome ideas of religion, ibid. The ra of their 
departure from Aſia, X. 197. a. 

Ameſius, had the greatelt ſhare in rooting drunkenneſs 
out of the univerſity of Franeker, I. 550.6. 

Amiaa, or Kaka, one of the chief Gods of the JIapo- 
neſe, VI. 364. 4. 

Amitiez, Amours and Amourettes, a character of that 
work, and the regard which it derived to its au- 
thor, VIII. 230. a. 75 

Ammianus Marcellinus, five more books in Accurſius's 
edition of this author, than in any of the preceding 
ones, I. 154. a. A paſſage that has been miſunder- 
ſtood explained, 417. a. His deſcription of the 
manners and cuſtoms of the Alans, ibid. 5. and 
account of the beginning of a great plague, under 
the Emperors Antoninus and Verus, II. 40. 5. The 
teſtimony which he gave to Chriſtianity, III. 398. 
5. Henry Valeſius's character of Galenius's edition, 
V. 414. 4. | | Z: 

Amniomancy, the art of divining by obſerving the 
membrane amnios, VI. 436. 6. | 

Amnyas, by what means he ſaved the life of his bro- 
Æſchylus, I. 299. 4. 

Amours, men in the preſent age may purſue criminal 
ones, without forfeiting their pretenſions to honeſty, 
VII. 380. 6. | | 

Amours of Clitophon and Leucippe, a Romance, an ac- 
count of it, I. 182. a. 6. 

Ampbiaraus, by what means he won the crown at the 
Nemean Games, II. 217. a. 1 

Amphoterus and Acarnanus, ſons of Alemeon, IV. 40. 

Amru Ebno'l Aas, by what ſtratagem he prevented Ali 
from gaining a victory over Moawiya, I. 511. and 
greatly ſtrengthen d Moawiya's party, ibid. 6. 

Amru Ebno] Aas, General of the Saracens, his expe- 
dition into Egypt, VIII. 38. 4. b. How he el- 
caped out of the hands of the Governor of Alexan- 
dria, ibid. 6. Fs | | 

Amulets, uſed formerly to be worn by children, I. 

482. a. 5 | | 

Amurath, father of Mahomet III. ruined his conſti- 
tution, by purifying himſelf according to the Ma- 
hometan law, I. 193. 6. 725 

Amurath III. cauſed Fackreddin to be ſtrangled in his 

preſence, V. 69. 1 | 

Amurath IV. ſaid to have read Machiavel's Prince, 
VR. is | | 

Amuſement, St. John's vindication of his ſtooping to 
ſo mean an amuſement as that of ſtroaking a Par- 
tridge, VI. 398. 5. | | 

Amyot, to what it 1s reported he owed his place of 
Great Almoner of France, V. 678. With what 
author: he began his French tranſlations, 66. a. 6. 
An objection which Dacier makes againſt his tran- 
ſlation of Plutarch, X. 437. Paſſages in it which 
are wrong or ill tranſlated, I. 599. 6b. III. 357. E. 
IV. 331. 6. VI. 63. 5. 612. 6. VII. 293. a. 6. 


IX. 482. 5. 


myraut, Mr. his great veneration of his maſter Ca- 
meron, IV. 74. a. What facts he quotes in order 
to prove that a man may foretel things to come 
without being a prophet, 211. 2. 

Anabaptiſm, received great loſſes when the hope 
which it had given of the renewal of all things, was 
found to be deceit, III. 503. Where the firſt frenzy 
of it broke out, and who were the founders of it, ibid. 

Anabaptiſts, their pretences to an expreſs command, 
impertinent, II. 396. 5. Above forty-four ſects of 
them, V. 330. Melchior Hoffman paſſed for their 
firſt Patriarch in the Low-countries, and in lower 
Germany, VI. 208. a. Whether there will ever be 
any Baſiarians, or Oſcularians amongit them, VII. 
a.b, The moſt rigid of all the Chriſtian moraliſts, 
ibid. Some account of a remarkable diſpute be- 
tween Regius and a female Anabaptiſt, boy * 

| 4. 
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@. 5. And refleQions upon it, ibid. & ſeqq. En- 
deavoured to revive the madneſs of the Adamites 
with reſpe& to nakedneſs, 392. a. 
Auacharſu, put to death for performing the rites of 
Bacchus after the manner of the Greeks, VI. 43. 6. 
Anachorites, a kind of Monks, III. 191. @. 
Anacreon, an omiſſion in the ſecond edition of Barnes's 
Anacreon, II. 683. Not to be juſtified in his 
amours, III. 20. a. Baxter's character of Tana- 
quil Faber's edition, 57, 6. and Pauw's character of 
thoſe of Baxter and Barnes, 58. a. What Boileau 
ſaid of Dacier's tranſlation of Anacreon and Sappho, 
IV. 500. 5. Whether he was contemporary with 
Sappho, IX. 69.. a. | 
Anagallis, a female Grammarian, VII. 759. a. 
Anagrams, who was the firſt reſtorer of them, IV. 
One on Mary Touchet, IX. 618. 6. 


$45- | 2 
Anaſtaſius Biblivthecarius, whether it is probable that 


he mentioned Pope Joan in his Hiſtory, VIII. 475. 
4. b. & ſeqq. An examination of what Salmaſius 
uſed to ſay of the edition of his works publiſhed by 
the Jeſuits of Mentz, 476. a. b. & ſeq. 

Anafiatius Cardinalis, the fignification of his name, I. 
644. Whether he was the ſame perſon as Anaſta- 
tius Bibliothecarius, 646. 6. | | 

Anatolins,' Preceptor of Jamblichus, not the ſame as 
Anatolius Biſhop of Laodicea, I. 647. | 

Anatomy, the methcd which Des-Cartes took to improve 
himſelf in it IV. 141. 6. 144. Gliſſon's diſco- 
veries in it, V. 441. 6. Who firſt diſcovered the 
order of the muſcular fibres of the heart, VII. 182. 
What diſcoveries Father Paul is ſaid to have made 
in it, VIII. 199. a. 5. Who was the firſt author 
of that noble anatomical experiment of injecting 
liquors into the veins of animals, X. 213. a. 6. 

Ana xagoras,whether he firſt tranſlated Philoſophy from 


Jonia to Athens, II. 173. a. 6. Whether he was 
twice expelled Athens, 174. a. ö. At what time 


he died, ibid. Wherein his opinions were the 
fame as thoſe of Archelaus, 173, 174. His opinion 
of the production of animals, 175. a. Left his lands 
uncultivated in order to apply himſelf to the ſtudy 


of wiſdom, IV. 564. a. The great confuſion among 


authors with regard to the dates of his life, 565. 6. 
The firſt who acknowledged a ſpirit diſtin& from 

the matter of the world, VI. 499. 5. 

Anaxilas, King of Rhegium, his expedition againſt 
the Zanclzi, II. 257. and 6. 
Anaximanger, diſcovered the obliquity of the Zodiac, 

— OO | 

W hee to what he aſcribed the cauſes of all things, 
J. 655. &. Suppoſes that the Gods ſprung from the 

air, VI. 409. a. The ſcurvy trick which he played 
'Theopompus, IX. 5 36. 6. His opinion about the 
fixed ſtars, V. 55 5. 6. | | 
- Burdin, the ety mo!ogy of this proverb, III. 698. 


Anceſlors, it is common to fall into extremes with re- 
gard to the anceſtors of thoſe whom providence raiſes 
greatly above their former condition, IX. 618. a. 

Anchitus, by what means Empedocles ſa ved his life, V. 
26. a. | | 

Anchoret, the wonders an honeſt anchoret ſaw at the 

_ - world's end, VIII. 622. a. | « 

Ancients, wrote moſt of their fineſt treatiſes by way of 
dialogue, I. 245. b. 249. 6. How the true reading 
of ancient authors is often found out, 671. 5. What 
prevents the greateſt part of men from having a true 
reliſh of their works, II. 264. a. More excuſable 
to be prejudiced in their favour than againſt them, 
ibid. Sir Iſaac Newton's opinion of them, 444, a. 
What was ſaid by an old learned man to one of 
leſs knowledge and fewer years, may be applied to 
them, ibid. Rendered by Bacon more wiſe than 
perhaps they really were, 565. a. We ſhould not 
too much enilave our ſelves to their opinions, III. 
397- b. Whether they excelled the moderns in learn- 

| 20g and virtue, ibid. Whether men live now to 
as great an age as they did formerly, 398. a. In- 
ſtances of the infinite confuſion that is found in com- 
paring the ancient hiſtorians one with another, IV. 
107. 6. 108. a. b. In what they excel, and in 
what they fall ſhort of the moderns, 437. a. 6. 
How preatly M. Dacier was prejudiced in their fa- 
vour, 497. 6. Several things which they knew that 
are ndw loſt and forgotten, V. 433. b. All their 
writings, according 10 F. Hardouin, except Cice- 


--_ 


ro's Works, Virgil's Georgicks, Horace's Satyr's 
and Epiſtles, and Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, mere for- 
erke VI. 20. Mr. la Croze ſuppoſes that the Je- 
uits had a deſign to ſet aſide the ancient writings, 
20. 6. The great care and expence which Leo X. 
was at in procuring manuſcripts of their writings, 
642. b. Obſervations concerning the various read- 
ings of ancient authors, VII. 561. a. 6. & ſeq. 
Some 'account of thoſe publiſhed by Nannius, 711. 
a. b, 'The only advantage which they generally 
gain who endeavour to reconcile them one with ano- 
ther, 757. a. The compoſitions of the old Greek 
* ſaid to be burnt by Chriſtian prieſts, 760. 6. 
hat thought has been made uſe of to account for 
the conduct of thoſe who have aſſerted that-Sopho- 
cles and others are much ſuperior to Corneille and 
other modern authors, VIII. 47. a. Did not ac- 
knowledge an eſſential difference between the human 
ſoul and matter, when they quitted the poetical 
ſtyle, 274. 6. Their careleſsneſs with regard to 
chronology, IX. 452. a. What they have faid 
concerning the influence of fortune, 585. 6. 586. a. 
5. How their fine ſayings came to be reported fo 
variouſly, I. 661.a. Their great negligence, III. 
326. a, How ſome of them have been corrupted by 
the papiſts, VI. 357. 6.358. a. Their Opinion of Ju- 
piter did not differ much from Spinociſm, IX. 302. 5. 
Some account of Sir William Temple's eſſay on an- 
cient and modern learning, 5 12, a. 5. 513. a. 6 
Bentley and Wotton's reflections on that ſubject, 
ibid. Wherein their peculiar excellencies conſiſt. 
ibid. 
Ancillon, what he ſays of Bellarmin, III. 164. 6. And 
of his contradicting himſelf, 165. a. Cenſured for 
what he ſays concerning Bellarmin's inheriting a 
ſaying from Marcellus II. III. 170. 3. A pretty 
ſtrange fact of which he informs us concerning Da- 
vid Blondel, 387. 6. | 
Aacilhn, the ſon, his complaint againſt Mr. Bayle 
with regard to a print of his father, confuted, V. 
218. 6. 219. 4. b. 220. a. ö. | 
Ancre, Marſhal d', an extract from his trial, II. 1 30. 
Marſhal d', his immenſe riches, V. 376. 6. 377. a. 
An ilbnatured paraphraſe on a paſſage concerning 
him, VII. 444. 4. J 


Andre, Father, his quarrel and reconciliation with Bal- 


zac, II. 631, 632.4. For what kind of preaching 
he was famous, VIII. 469. 

Andre, Marſhal de Saint, concerned in negotiating a 
treaty which ſacrificed the glory of the French 
name to the Spaniards, VI. 91. 6. | 

Andreas, Bernard, the firſt who opened a ſchool for 
the Greek tongue in London, X. 554. 4. | 

Andreas, James, one of the deputies of Wirtemberg at 
the conference of Montbeliard, III. 311. a. The 

grand Fautor of Ubiquitiſm, VI. 81. 

Andreas, Valerius, his errors with regard to Pope 
Pius's cenſure of Baius, II. 592. a. His miſtakes 
about Busbec, III. 713. a. Cenſured, IX. 409. 

Andreini, Francis, ſome account of him and his 
writings, I. 693. 4. | | 

Andrew, King of Naples, at what time he married 

Queen Jane, VII. 713. a. What is ſaid to be the cauſe 
of her hating him, ibid. a. ö. & ſeq. The barbarous 
manner in which he was murdered, 718. a. 6. 

Andrew,.St. the acts that go under his name, forged by 


ſome Monks, I. 158. a. His head carried to Rome, 

I. 610. 4. | | 
Andrew of Tholouſe, preceptor to Prince Arthur, 

VII. 95. 4. | 


Andrews, Biſhop, his letter to Edward I. II. 611. a. 
3 the truth of the Gowry conſpiracy, V. 
666. 5. 

Androgyni, an account of the Androgyni of Plato, I. 
224. 6. IX. 12. a. b. Why Jupiter divided them in- 
to two, ibid. A poem upon the Androgyne, 12.6. 

Androide, of Albertus Magnus, after what manner, 
and of what materials, they ſay, it was formed, 1. 
431. a. 6. The word invented by Naude, 432. 6. 

Andromache, a a wk the occaſion of the death of one 
of the players, I. 706. a. 

Andromache, whether the — 
ſcended from her or from 


of Epyrus were de- 


naſſa, VIII. 604. 6. 

Andromachus, IX. 576. a. + 
Andromeda, ſome pretend that the tory of Jonah is the 
ground work ot the poetical narrations concerning 
Andromeda, VI. 421. * 


3 


| 


Andromeda, a tragedy of Euripides, the ſtrange effects 
2 the acting of it had upon the Abderites, I. 
46. 6. 

Andronicus, Emperor, declares againſt the union, I. 

219. 5. Reſtores Joſeph to his Patriarchſhip of 
Conſtantinople, ibid. What he did to reproach the 
inhabitants of that city with the lewdneſs of their 

wives, VI. 480, 6. | | 

Aꝛudronicus, ſon of John Emperor of Conſtantinople, his 
rebellion and puniſhment, I. 607. 5. | 

Andronodarus, ſon-in-law of Hiero, by what means he 
got the power of all the other guardians of Hierony- 
2 into his own hands, VI. 171. 4. 6. Killed, 
ibid. F | 

Aneau, Bartholomew, VI. 470. 6. | 

Anecdotes of Florence, the proper names in this work 
miſerably mangled, VII. 486. » (8). | 

Angelo, Michael, what Evelyn ſays of him, V. 128. 6. 

Hngetecrator, VIII. 486. a. | 

Angels, the notion of good and bad Angels was propa- 

_. gated all over the Eaſt, I. 192. a. The meaning 

of the expreſſion, to be as an Angel of God, 192. 

3. 6, Of what they were created, 229. a. Athe- 

nagoras's notion of them, II. 403. a. The articles 

which Bekker was required to ſubſcribe concerning 
good and evil Angels or Spirits, III. 157. 6. What, 
according to Cæſalpinus, IV. 2. 6. Why ſome 
were for having them worſhiped, 247. The op1- 


nion which moſt of the Fathers had of them, 


597. 6. Exiſted, according to Dr. Hyde, an infi- 
Nite ume before the creation of the world, VI. 343. 5. 
Apoſtate Angels, ſuppoſed to have tranſgreiled 
not long before the Creation of the world, 344. a. 


Some people have ſuppoſed that every man has two 


Angels attending him, one good, and the other 
bad, 345. b. & ſeq. Their nature, 418. #2. 
Whether good ones are neceſlarily expoſed to 
any inconveniencies, VIII. 215. a. The doctrine 
of Guardian Angels held to be probable by Cal- 
vin and others, IX. 239. 6, What Leſcaloperius 
ſays is agreeable and what diſpleaſing to them, 
NX. 221. 6. See Guardian Angels, Dzmons, Genii, 
Anger, advice to thoſe who are angry, II. 409. What 
MI. Locke us'd to ſay of it, VII. 147. What 
Whitchcot us'd to ſay of being provok'd, or pro- 
voking others, X. 137. 2 | 
Angerona, the Goddeſs ot Silence, whether the eru- 
_ Cifixion of Soranus was the occaſion of her being 
.. worſhiped, IX. 300. 6. 
Arg leocrator, an author who pretended to inſpiration, 
VI. 78. a. | | 


Angleſey, Earl of, his memorandum concerning the 


Icon Baſilike, examin'd, X. 76. a. 5. 
. Language, a branch of the Gothic, VI. 
475. 6. | = 
* a Freedman of Polemon King of Pontus, his 
attempts againſt the Romans, II. 8. 4. 6. 
Anicias Fulianus, the firſt Roman Senator who em- 
braced the Goſpel, II. 8. 5. The houſe of Au- 
ſtria ſaid by ſome to be deſcended from him, 9. 4. 6. 


Animal Secretion, Dr. Keil's account of it, VI. 508. 


a. b. & ſeqq. 


4 · | 3 

Animals, how ſome Philoſophers have thought the firſt 
animals were formed, I. 650. II. 174. 6, IV. 

Borelli's treatiſe of the motion of 


I, 4, b. 2. . 
animals, the moſt complete upon that ſubject, III. 
492. 4. It was the current opinion of antiquity 
that all ſpecies of animals migbt be renew 'd without 
the aid of male and female, IV. 1. 4. 6. & eq. 
How Ovid and Avicenna ſuppoſe they were form d 
after the deluge, ibid. Pereira's account of their 
motions, VIII. 276. 6. What led him to reject 
their ſenſitive ſoul, ibid. Obſervations on the for- 
mation of them, X. 196. 4. Tbeir life feated in 
the blood, ibid. 6. | | 
Amon, Charles of, ſee Charles King of Naples. 


Anjou. Margaret of, falls into the hands of a band of 


thieves III. 582. 6. | 880 
Anjou, Rechin Fulk Earl of, marries Bertrade, V. 
5 79. a. His mean ſubmiſſion to her, ibid. 6. 
Ann, St.  Agrippa perſecuted by the monks. for 

maintaining that ſhe had but one huſband, and one 

daughter by him, I. 359. 2. No trace of her 
in the Scripture, II. 13. The ſtory of her being 
ſorry that ſhe had no children, VI. 392. a. Whe- 
ther the conceived by a Kiſs only, or in the ordina- 
ry Way, ibid. An account of the Feſtival appointed 


Ann, Queen of Englan 


„ IN D E X 


in honour of her, of the diogin up of her image 
and the miracles it eren 751 b. * 
4 Atterbury's Panegyric upon 
her, II. 429. 6. Her licence to the Convocation 
in the year 1710. 433. 6. Her journey, while 
Princeſs, from London to Nottingham, and from 
thence to Oxford, IV. 225. a. Her compliment 
to the Duke of Devonſhire, 227. What Biſhop 
Fleetwood ſays of her four laſt years, V. 264. a. 
Duke of Buckingham faid to have made his ad- 
dreſſes to her, IX. 203. a, Offer'd to make him 
Lord Chancellor, 206, 5. What ſhe ſaid to the 
Earl of Jerſey concerning Dr. Teniſon's funeral ſer- 
mon on Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn, 5 20. a. 

Ann of Auſtria, does not obſerve the ancient cuſtom of 
the widows of the Kings of France, VII. 62. +; 
Cauſes the declaration of the King's laſt will to be 
Cancelled in the Parliament of Paris, tho' ſhe had 
iworn to conform to it, ibid. Had a great in- 
clination for Spain, ibid. Was twenty-three years 

married to Lewis XIII. without being once preg- 
nant, 63. a. The little care ſhe took of the edu - 
cation of Lewis XIV. 64. a. 6. The cauſe and 
dread ful effects of her reſentment againſt the city of 
La Motte, 689. 5. & ſeq. Cenſured for breaking 
2 word, in order to revenge herſelf upon it, 
5. 3 

Ann of Britany, breaks her marriage with Maxi- 
milian, ſon of the Emperor Frederick III. and 

marries Charles VIII. King of France, I. 559, 
a. b. Why the inhabitants of Britany were averſe 
to her marriage with Lewis XII. 561. a. b. Mar- 

ries Lewis XII. VII. 42. 2. Prevails on him 
baſely to ſubmit to the Court of Rome, 44. a. 5. 
The great regard which Lewis had for her, 46. a. 
Remarkable for an uncommon chaſtity, ibid. See 
Britany. TW 

Anna, Siſter to Dido, Ovid's account of her adventures 
after the death of her ſiſter, VIII. 591. 4. 

Anna Maria, wife of Philip IV. King of Spain, the 
odd cauſe which is given of the high regard which 
ſhe had for Father Nitard, VII. 811. 6. | 

Annales Marganenſes, V. 364. b. 

Annales NM awerltienſes, V. 364. b. 1 

Annales Paulini, a Poſthumous work of Biſhop Pearſon, 

VIII. 237. & ſeqq. | | | 

Annaliſis, not free from Anachroniſms, IV. 231. 6. 

Annals, this method of writing hiſtory leſs agreeable, 

but more uſeful than any other, V. 158. a. 

Annat, Father, whom Mr. Arnauld thought a pro- 
per antagoniſt for him, III. 5 10. . The great 
reſemblance there was between his conduct with 
regard to Janſeniſm, and that of Father Nidhard 
about the immaculate conception, 810. a. b. The 
occaſion of his retiring from the Court of Lewis 
MV. VII. 6. 44 | | 

N 0009 out of the adminiſtration by Henry IT. 
VI. 86. a. 8 

Hnnicerians, Philoſophers of the Cyrenaic ſect, II. 13. 

3. In what they differ from the Hegeſians, ibid. 
Some of their Tenets, ibid. | 

Annihilation, a poſſibility of it not to be apprehended 
by human reaſon, I. 651. a. Opinions concerning 
the famous queſtion, whether it be more eligible to 
be annihilated than to be miſerable, II. 671. a. 

Andoci des, the orator, whether what he ſays relating to 

the cauſe of Cimon's baniſhment is to be depended 

upon, IV. 346. b. 347. a. 

Arainting, thought to be beſt without bathing, II. 
66. 6. | 

44 Abelard's character of him, I. 60. 5. An 

account of his monolagiumy, 374. a. 6. His con- 
| fuſed account of the Genealogy of Juliez de Maille, 
III. 585. What he ſays * de Loogvic, 
cenſured, VII. 160. 6. | 
Anſures, D. Peter, the occaſion of Urraca's inveterate 
- hatred againſt him, X. 45. 4. | 

Antecourt, Father, author of the Defence of the Church 
againſt Mr. Claude's Deſence of the Reformation, 

4 309. 6. a 2 

Antelmj, Abbot, has been at great pains to prove that 

| ſome of the:books aſcribed to St. Leo, were written 
by St. Proſper, VI. 695. 5. | 

Azuti-Raillet, Remarks concerning it, VII. 534. 4. 
621: 4. [203 72 | 

Ant i-Baronius Magenelis, the Bookſellers Artifice to 

. make; it (ell, III. 383. 6. nr very little of it 

Written by David Blondel, ibid. 
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| Antichriſt, whether the Turk or Pope be the greater 
antichriſt, II. 676. 5. Mrs. Bourignon's ſingular 
opinion concerning him, III. 531. 6. That of 
Mede, VII. 512. 5. Biſhop Montagu, 625. b. 
Morin, £66. a. His birth, juvenile ſtate, greateſt 
ſtrength, the beginning of his decay, his decrepitude 
and death, according to Braunbom, III. 574, 575. 
6. 576. a. St. Paul's deſcription of him applied by 
ſome to Caligula, IV. 37. Others apply it to 
Mahomet, Vf. 708. 6. VII. 333. Applied to 
Pope Leo, by Jurieu, 695. 6. Why the number 
666 is ſaid to be an image of him, VIII, 525. 
a. What he who deſires to know antichritt by this 
number, muſt firſk and, ibid. 
Antichriſtianity, one of the charaRteriſticks of it, VI. 
695. b | 


Anticoton, the author of it convicted of Calumny, VII. 
192. b. Falſely aſcribed to Peter du Moulin the 
Miniſter, VII. 433. 6. | 

Antigonus, King of Macedon, his envy towards Ara- 
tus, Il. 151. a By what means he endeavours 
to make him ſuſpected by Ptolomy King of Egypt, 
ibid. and 6, Aſſiſts the Achzans againſt Cleo- 
menes, 153. a. 6. His generoſity to Pyrrhus, 
VIII. 608 6. 609. a. | | | 

Antimachiavel, by whom it was written, V. 423. 4. 

And whence ſo called, VII. 309. 6. 
Antimoliniſti, their account of the inconſiſtencies of 
Father Petavius, upon ſeveral important points, 
VIII. 332. 6. & ſeq. | | | 

Antimony, the good effects of it diſputed by Blondel, 
III. 389. a. 5 | 

Antinomiani/m, an account of the famous controverſy 
between Dr. Williams and others concerning it, 
X. 576. a. 6. & ſeqq. | 

Antinomians, the reſpect they paid to Ariſtotle, II. 

273. b. The accounts which ſome authors give of 

their tenets, VI. 440. 4. 6. 441. a. b 

Antioch, the metropolis of Syria, when taken by the 
Saracens, VIII. 37. a. 6. | 5 

Antiochis, daughter of Antiochus the Great, her impo- 
ſition on her huſband, IV. 104. 2. 

Ant iochus, received from the hands of his Father Stra- 
tonice his Motber-in-law, with whom he was vio- 

lently in love, IX. 69. 6. * 

Anti- Pædobaptiſis, ſee Baptiſm. | 


Antipas, his diſpute with Archelaus about the Crown 2 


of Judea, II. 185. a. | 
Antipater, the ſon of Herod, occaſions his two bro- 
tthers to be put to death, I. 205. 4. Accuſed of 


a conſpiracy againſt his Father, and condemn'd to 
die, ibid. 


Antipater, the ſon of Salome, his pleadings before Au- | 


guſtus, in order to prevent Archelaus from obtain- 
ing the crown of Judea, II. 184. 6. 185. @. 
Antipater the Stoic, his notion of uprightneſs in deal- 
ings, IV. 609. a. The advice which he gave 
the Macedonians on his death-bed, IX. 30. a. 
Was not able to diſpute with Carneades, IV. 128. 4. 
His definition of God, VIII. 298. 6. £ 


Antiphatos, King of the Læſtrygones, whence he came 


to be mention'd as an inſtance of cruelty and want 
of hoſpitality, VI. 595. a. 
Antiphilus the Painter, condemn'd to be a ſlave to 
Apelles, II. 80. 6. | 
Antipodes, the perſecutions which Virgil, Biſhop of 


Saltzburg, underwent for believing that there are 


Antipodes, X. 20. 4. 6 
Antiguariant, don't make a good choice of the old ma- 
nuſcripts which they publiſh, I. 436. 4. 6. The 
end of their ſtudies, X. 384. How they are ſome- 
times impoſed upon, V. FI F. a. 6. | 

Antiquities ary Fro * William Somner, ſome 
account of that book, IX. 295. @. 

Antiquity, the veneration men have for it, the cauſe 
of many errors, I. 229. a. 

Antiſthenes, whether Socrates was his maſter, and Di- 
ogenes his ſcholar at the ſame time, IV. 600. 4. 6. 
& ſeq. The method he took to make the Athe- 
nians ſenſible of the abuſes that were committed in 
the beſtowing of publick employments, VI. 462. 

Antiftia, divorced by Pompey her huſband againſt his 
own inclination, VII. 695. a. | 

Antitrinitariani, the treatiſe de officio Chrifliani Ho- 
minis, which contains ſeveral of their doQrines, pub- 
lickly burnt, X. 37. @. 

Antonia, the ſecond wk of Mark Anthony, 

Antoniana Margarita, a book written by 
account of it. VIII. 271. 6. 


V. 56. a. b, 
es ſome. 


Antonini iter Britannicum, Gale's account of the Jour- 

- ney's which it contains, V. 366. a. b. & ſeq. 

Antoninus Pius, what he ſaid on ſeeing M. Aurelius ral- 
lied for ſhedding tears, II. 39. 6. Whence he de- 
rived the name of Pius, V. 672. a. 

Antoninus, St. an eminent ſchoolman, ſome queſtions 
which he propoſed, II. 135. b. 

Antonio, Don Nicholas, miſtaken with regard to the 
time of the publication of Alamos's Tacitus, I. 416. 
a. 6. Knew but very few particulars concerning 
Caninius, IV. 94. 6. Cenſured, IX. 1. a. 6. 


Antonio, the ſlave, his rebellion and ſucceſs againſt the 


Romans, II. 127. Torn in pieces by the ſoldiers, 128. 
Antonio, Francis, how he was drawn into a conſpiracy 
againſt the life of Father Paul his maſter, VIII. 20 

a. And at whoſe interceſſion his life was ſaved, ibid. ö. 
Antonio, Marco, impriſoned for engraving plates de 
Veneris ſchematibus, II. 209. a. Proſecuted for 
counterfeiting a work of Albert Durez, IV. 698. a.b. 
Antonius, Marcus, the Triumvir, the cauſe of his put- 
ting Hortenſius to death, IT. 65. VI. 248. Why he 
paſſed ſo favourable a judgment for Siſinna, IT. 180. 
Leads Artavaſdes in triumph into Alexandria, 356. 
His great confidence in Atticus, 448. 6, The hu- 
mane action which he performed for his friend Ar- 
chelaus, III. 237. 6. What he ſaid of Brutus, 
640. a. Brutus's prophecy about him and Octavius, 
| ibid. 5. Suppoſed by ſome not to have made any 
funeral oration for Cæſar, IV. 14. a, Cauſed the 
heads of thoſe whom he had proſcribed to be brought 
to his table, 353. 6. The indignities offered to Ci- 
cero's, ibid. Cicero's inſult upon him, 620. a. 
Thoſe who meant well drew good omens from the 
ſteps he took immediately after Cæſar's death, 621. 
4. 6. His intrigues with regard to the Conſulſhip 
of Dolabella, 620, a. b. Eaſily reduced to obedi- 
ence by Cleopatra, V. 352. 6. Whether Fulvia 
was his firſt wife, 354. 4. 6. His baſe and cruel 
treatment of Antonia, 355. a. And of his uncle 
Caius Antonius, 356. 4. 6. His unjuſt methods of 
heaping up money, 357.4. Knew as well how to 
ſquander it away as to get it, ibid. His progreſs 
through the towns of Italy with Cytheris, 358. a. 
Sold Pompey's goods by auction, ibid. 53. What he 
did in Aſia aſter the defeat of Brutus and Caſſius, 
436. a, Was ſeverely cenſured for reading be- 
= the Senate ſome letters which he had re- 
ceived from Cicero, 107. 4. . Made him- 
ſelf 3 member of the College of the Luperci, 
244. a. The great honours which he cauſed to 
be paid to Lycoris, VII. 273. Was the firſt 
Roman who harneſs'd Lions to his coach, 274. a. 
At what time he was follow'd to the army by Ly- 
coris, 275. a. 6. Expoſed himſelf to rallery by 
uſing the word Res, 276. a. 6. When he married 
Octavia, VIII. 10. a. Reconciled to Auguſtus by 
her means, ibid. 6. Hated by the Romans for pre- 
fering Cleopatra, and adviſed by his friends to 
| ſend her back to Egypt, 11. a. The artifices ſhe 
uſed to divert him from it, ibid. Puts Arſinoe to 
death to pleaſe her, 577. a. b. A ſevere ſaying of 
Cicero aun e IX. 49. = (21). 5 
17 gp Marcus, Grandfather of the preceding, IV. 
164. a. | 
. th Marcus, the Orator, was the firſt who 
brought into the Antonian family the honour of the 
Conſulſhip, and thoſe of a Triumph and Cenſorſhip, 
II. 49. 6. By what means he prevailed on the 
Judges to acquit Aquilius, 128. 4. | 
Antonius, Caius, uncle of the Triumvir, the ill treat- 
ment which he received from his nephew, V. 35. 
b. & ſeq. The errors which ſome authors have 
been guilty of with regard to Caius Antonius, ibid. 
Antonius, Caius, brother of the Triumvir, in what 
manner he died, and how his brother revenged his 
death, VI. 248. 
Anthony, King of Portugal, a miſtalab in Peter Ryer's 
verſion of his Pſalms, corrected, VIII. 83 1. 6. 
Antragues, claimed the glory of obtaining the firſt fa- 
vours of Margaret de Valois, VII. 748. 6. 
Antyaniſſa, ſervant to Hellena, VI. 59. a | 
—_— the ſon of Mark Anthony and Fulvia, V. 
60 


An the occaſion of his baniſhment, II. 26. 
Apelleiant, their opinion concerning the aſcenſion ot 

our Saviour, VI. 544. 6. 7 
Apelles, why he can't be ſuppoſed to have taken fo 
great a liberty of cenſuring Alexander the — As 
ſome 


Y V D E * 


ſome authors mention, II. 95. 6, How diſcovered 
by Protagoras, III. 396. 5. Whether he was the 
firſt who debauched Lais, VI. 600. a. Alexander's 
reat complaiſance, in giving him his favourite miſ- 
ſtreſs, VII. 302. a. 
Apelles, the Player, the pleaſure Caligula took in cauſ- 
ing him to be whipped, VIII. 232. = (29). 
Appellicon, his library tranſported to Rome, IX. 657. 
6. His hiſtory, 658, 6. 
Apes, Ælian's account of the Apes of India, I. 281. a. 
Some excellent Latin verſes by Salmaſius upon a par- 
ticular which has been obſerved concerning them, 
VIII. 330. 6. 331. a. 
Apion, * Grammarian, a writer of Romances, II. 
82. 6. 
Apis, the Egyptian women uſed to ſhew their naked- 
neſs to the God Apis, IX. 172. 6. | 
Apocalypſe. See Revelations. | | 
Apachrypha, an objection againſt the authority of the 
book of Judith, conſider'd, I. 18 
concerning it, V. 552. a. Montfaucon's vindication 
of it, VI. 444. b. 445. @. 5 
Apollinarians, their doctors and teachers baniſhed by 
Arcadius, II. 161. 5. In what their hereſy con- 
fiſted, III. 341. 4. 
Apollinarius, in what manner his books were treated 
by Ephrem Syrus, V. 38. 5. 5 
Apollinarius, the younger, affirmed that Chriſt had no 
human ſoul, VI. 544. a. 6. Condemn'd by ſeveral 
Fynods, ibid. . | POL 
| Fpolh, ſuppoſed to be the Abaddon of St. John, I. 6. a. 
The fame as Bacchus, 298. 6. Thought by ſome 
to be able to prevent the plague from entering their 
houſes, II. 41. 2. Has — very much blamed 


for having highly praiſed Archilochus a Poet wo 


had written many ſmutty things, 189. 6. His 
amour with Cyrene, 234. a. 6. 235. a. What he 
thought the beſt preſent which he could make to 
man, 520. a. The abſurdity of his promiſing the 
gift of prophecy to Caſſandra, on condition of her 
| turrendring up her maidenhead to him, IV. 158. a.6. 
Why the Prieſteſs of Apollo at Delphi ſhould always 
be a virgin, ibid. His promiſe to the Sybil of 
Cumæ, 159. a. By what means he render'd the 
gift of prophecy which he had granted to Caſſandra 
of no uſe, ibid. His oracle concerning Euripides, 
miſunderſtood, V. 142. 6. His anſwer to Chæro- 
phon the tragic Poet, when he conſulted him about 
his friend Socrates, 145. a. How he was puniſhed 
for entering into a conſpiracy to impriſon Jupiter, 
VI. 132. a. An account of a Feſtival ſacred to 
him, in which the prieſteſſes walked on fire, 184. 
6. The cuſtom of throwing a malefactor headlong 
from the top of a promontory every year on the Fe- 
ſtival of this God, VII. 16. a. What anſwer he 
returned to thoſe who conſulted him about the ſtate 
of Plotinus's ſoul, VIII. 437. a. 6. Why called Smin- 
theus, IX. 515. a. „ 
Apollo, Oracle of, an argument againſt it by Carneades, 
IV. 131. 4. | 
Apollo, 'Temple of, at Cataone, IV. 103. 6. | 
 Apolh the Hyperborean, the wonderful effects of the 
arrow with which he preſented Abaris, I. 12. a. 6. 
Apollo Pythius, formed upon Phut, VI. 303. a. 
Apollodorus, why Meziriac's learned comments upon 
this author were never printed, VII. 55 5. b. & 


ſeq. A conjeQure about the true reading of a paſ- 
ſage of this author concerning Oenone, VIII. 17. 2. 


Apollodorus the architect, loſt his life becauſe he made 
the Emperor Hadrian obſerve ſome defects in a Tem- 
ple, which this Prince had ordered to be built, VI. 

| 183. % | 
Apollodorus the painter, circumſtances aſcribed to him 

wWhich belong to Zeuxis, X. 279. 6. 

Apollonias, what ſhe conſidered as the greateſt bleſſing 
of her life, VIII. 284. a. 

Apollonius Pergeus, his Conics, III. 247. 6. Some 
account of Viviani's reſtoring his fifth book, X. 26. 
'The beautiful ejaculation before Barrow's edition of 
this author, II. 701. 6. 

Apollonius Tyaneus, his reaſons for preferring Æſop to 
Homer, I. 305. a. Compared by Hierocles to our 
Saviour with regard to miracles, VI. 162. When he 
died, X. 518. 

Apollonius the Poet, Hartungus's verſion of his Argo- 
nauts, not a pe one, VI. 36. a. A falſe obſer- 
vation of his ſcholiaſt, VII. 688, a. A criticiſm 

on a paſlage of this author, 688. 6, & ſeq. 


4 


7. a. b. Remarks 


alete the ſtoic, an odd inſtance of his pride, II. 

33. 0. . 

* pro Puritanis, ſome account of it, IV. 623. 
a . 


Apologia pro weritate accuſata, &c. ſome account of that 
book, IX, 277. a. b. 278. a. 


Apologie de la langue Latine, the deſign of this book, 
III. 181. 6. 


Apologues, whether the ancients aſcribed a celeſtial 
origin to them, I. 305. a. 

Apology for John Chaſtel, and the Feſuits, a ſhort ac- 
count of it, IV. 283. a. b. | 
Apology for Biſhops who take up arms, by whom it was 

written, IX. 21. 
Apoſlacy, Radzivill's anſwer when he was reproached 
with it, VIII. 653. a. 
NO what this word imports in ſcripture, VII. 
511. 6. ; 
Apoſiles the time of their returning from Pella to Jeru- 
ſalem, II. 126. 3. What Mr. de Beaulieu, and Mr. 
le Clerc ſay of their inſpiration, III. 100. b. IV. 
377. a. their cuſtom of laying on of hands ridi- 
culed on the French ſage, IV. 324. 6. and ſome of 
their miracles, 325. 4. b. Dr. Hammond peculiarly 
fond of the hypotheſis, that the writings of the apo- 
ſtles every where allude to the doctrine of the Gno- 


ities, VI. 13. 4. Their miracles depreciated, VII. 


197. 42. Their grand commiſſion only to teach 
what Chriſt had commanded them, IX. 412. . A 
reflection on the manner which they obſerved in 
teaching, X. 395. & ſeq. 


Apofiles Creed, why it was call'd a ſymbol, VI. 540. 


6. Not written by them, ibid. When it firſt began 

to be read in the churches, ibid. King's hiſtory of 

it, 541. 4. b. & ſeq. Pearſon's expoſition of it, 

VIII. 237. a. Obſervations concerning it, VII. 
| "—_ 6. Some account of a frier's Sermon upon 

it, IX. | 
Afpoſtolical Conſtitutions, Grabe's opinion quite different, 

yea oppoſite to Mr. Whiſton's ſentiments about 
them, V. 500. 6. 


Apoſtolical Abreviators, deprived of their employ- | 


ments by Pope Paul, II. VIII. 428. The Pope's 
anſwer to Platina when he addreſſed him in their 
favour, 428. a. The ſubſtance of Platina's letter 
to that Pope, repreſenting the injuſtice he had done 
them, ibid. 6. | | 

Apoſtolical Canons, III. 292. a. | | 

Apothegms, their great uſe, II. 250. a. Some taken 
from Seneca, ibid. Three excellent ones of Thales, 
IX. 527. 4. And one of Marſhal de Gaſſion, 5 32. 
5 1 


Apparitions, Voſſius's remarkable account of Apollo- 
nius's appearing to Aurelian the Emperor, II. 100. 
5. In what manner Arittias appeared after his 
death, 239. The truth of ſome apparitions, 
not to be diſputed, 398. 5. Baranzen promiſed 
to appear after his death, 640. Their origin, 
429. 42. A return or an apparition of ſpirits, not a 
neceſſary proof either of the immortality of our ſoul, 
or of the immortality of Dzmons, III. 477. 6. 
Apparition of Mrs. Donne to her husband, IV. 633. 
b. Some account of that which ſtopped Druius, 
669. b. May have fatal effects, and terrify the moſt 
reſolute warriors, ibid. Pretended apparitions of 
the Bleſſed Virgin, VII. 181. 4. 5. An account of 


one to which Conſtantine Pontanus was eye-witneſs, 


VIII. 472. 6. The famous ſtory of the apparition 
by which the D. of Buckingham was forewarned of 
his death, X. 572. @. 6. & ſeq. See Phantoms, &c. 
Appian, criticiſed, IV. 108. a. His miſtake about 
the Romans ſeizing every opportunity of aggran- 
dizing themſelves, 414. 6. 
Appion, the grammarian, ſaid to have raiſed the Devil 
in order to know of what country Homer was, IV. 


343. . 
Appius Claudius, defeats the Syracuſans and the Car- 


thaginians, VI. 169. | 

Applauſe, that of the populace ſeldom juſt, I. 281. a. 

Apries, King of Egypt, routed by the Cyrenians and 
Greeks, II. 171. a. r 

Apuleius, ſtole the ſtory of his golden aſs, I. 107. 6. 
X. 511. An error that has crept into his works 
through the negligence of tranſeribers, I. 438. 4. A 
very remarkable paſſage in his tranſlation of a 


book de Mando, concerning God, II. 149. 6. His 
account of Aſclepiades's recovering a man whole fu- 
neral was preparing, 379. «. His apology, one * 
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the moſt eloquent pieces of antiquity, V. 48. 5. 

His we. the ancient Falle pb, IX. 478. 
a. b. His account of fome aſtronomical diſcove- 
ries, 529. 5. & ſeq, His anſwer to thoſe who re- 
proached him with being too handſom and too 
well dreſſed for a philoſopher, X. 257. a. 6. 

Aqnapendente, who diſcovered to him the circulation of 
the blood, and the valves of the veins, VIII. 199. 
a. Why knighted by the republick of Venice, 
203. 6. 

Pots FF Matthew, Duke of Atri, X. 507. a. 6. 

Aquavtiva, Julius, Count of Converſano, killed in a 
skirmiſh during the ſiege of Otranto by the Turks, 
II. 125, 4. 

Aquila, he of, the ſame as Amiternum of the Ro- 


mans, I. 153. a. 
Aquin, Philip a; X. * 
Aquinas, Thomas, broke Albertus Magnus's brazen 

head becauſe it tattled too much, I. 431. a. His 

authority among the Roman Catholicks, II. 271. 4. 

Tells an odd ſtory of a girl who lay with her father, 

III. 532. 4. His reputation attack'd by Mr. de 

Launoi, 658. a. 6. Looked upon as a dunce 

when he was at ſchool, V. 77. a. His definition 

of religion, VII. 501. &. | 
Aquitain, See Eudo duke of. | | | 
Arabians, liberal and charitable, I. 38. a. Eat ca- 
mel's fleſn, 39. 5. Pretend to be deſcended from 

Iſhmael, 194. Their notions about the ſtature, 

books, fall and children of Adam and Eve, 226. a. 

5. 230. a. On what occaſion they ſay he ſaw all 

his poſterity under the form of ants, ibid. 6. Their 

pretenſions concerning the place where he was buried, 
and his building the temple of Mecca, ibid. The 
reaſon they aſſign for the various colours which 
are ſeen in mens skins, 231. The only men of 
letters in the twelfth century, II. 134. a. Greatly 
attached to Ariſtotle, ibid. The names of ſeveral 

Arabian writers who have treated extremely well of 

geography, V. 527. a. Very exact in keeping 

up the cuſtom of marrying in their own tribes, V 11, 

323. 6. Have always believed inone only God, 507. 

a. What brought them to reliſh the religion of 

Mahomet, ibid. 6, The account which Pocock 

gives of them in his Speciem Hifforiæ Arabum, X. 

561, a. B. & ſeq. Do not with reſpect to human 

learning more want the knowledge of other lan- 

guages, than other nations do that of theirs, 563. b. 


Arabic Language, is according to the Turks, to be 


that of Paradiſe, IV. 371. a. The arguments 
which Caſaubon made ute of in order to engage 
Erpinius in the ſtudy of it, V. 98. 6. 99. a. Erpi- 
nius's advice to Golius about it, 451. a. 6. Go- 


_  Jtus's reaſon for not anſwering Muley Zidan in Ara- 
bic, ibid. What Bp. Hacker ſays of Arabian learn- 


ing, 669. 6. Its prodigious copiouſneſs, and great 
uſe, X. 563. 6.6. | 
Arach, Cardinal, his ſpeech to Cardinal Chigi in the 
7 _—_— in which Clement IX. was choſen, IV. 
Jens. | 1 
. Aragon, Don Alphonſo of, made Marquis of Ville- 
na, X. 6, And deprived of that Marquiſate, ibid. 
a. 6. Made Duke of Gandia, ibid. 
Aragon, Donna Maria of, her great wit and beauty, 
II. 142. a. 6. The tragical effects of her jealous 
temper, VII. 726. | 
Aragon, Don Pedro of, ſome account of a difference 
between him and Pope Alexander VII. IV. 314. a. 
Aragon, Sancia of, the hiſtory of her marriage with 
Giaffre ſon of Pope Alexander VI. II. 139. a. 6. 
Her character, ibid. 
Arbriſſel, Robert d'. See the article of Fontevraud. 


Arbuthnot, Dr. John, his character of Hooper's enquiry | 


into the ſtate of the ancient meaſures, VI. 231. 4. 
Author of an effay on the uſefulneſs of mathemati- 
cal learning, aſcribed by ſome to Dr. Keil, 508. 
His examination of Woodward's account of the de- 

luge, X. 193. 6b. & ſeq. +7, | 

Arcadians, their friendſhip and generoſity to the Meſſe- 
nians, II. 2 4. Uſed to offer human ſacriſices 
to Jupiter, VI. cor. a. + | 


 Arcadius, Emperor, guilty of great imprudence in com- 


mitting his ſon Theodoſius and the empire to the care 
of the King of Perſia, I. 32 1. 6. On what account 
he endeavoured to get rid of Arſenius his tutor, II. 


i . 
' Areas, ſon of Jupiter and Calliſto, the ſtory of him 


and a Hamadryad, V. 4. 4. 
| 3 


Arcefilans, the conformity and difference between his 
tenets and thoſe of Carneades, IV. 14g. . 6. & 
ſeq. Whether there was any difference of fer; 
timents between him and Pyrrho, VIII. 5953. 4. 6. 

6. a. | 5 

N Archbiſhop of Near deaux, why it is im- 
probable that the Lords of Parthenai had their fir- 
name from him, VIII. 157. | 

Archæolagus, the difference between the fignifcation of 
that word, and the word Gloſſat ium, IX. 325. 4. 

Archelaus, husband of Berenice Queen of Egypt, III. 

237. a. ö. & ſeq. 

Archelaus, King of Macedon, his great eſteem for Eu- 
ripides, V. 147. c. 6, What he laid to one to whom 
he refuſed a golden cup which he ſent to Euripides, 
ibid. Buried him with great magnificence, 148. 

Archelaus the poet, an account of his poem on the 
particular nature of things, II. 175. @. 

Archelaus, King of Cappadocia, made high prieſt of 
Comana, IV. 414. 6. See his article. 

Archer, Franc, juilly cenſures Sanchez for his obſceni- 
ties, IX. 46.6. 

Archer, Sir Simon, the great ſervices which he did 
Dugdale with regard to his antiquities of Warwick- 
ſhire, IV. 694. a. 6. | | 

Archidamia, her great courage, II. 528. a. | 

Archidamus, King of Lacedzmon, fined for marrying 
a little woman, I. 325. a. 

Archidice, a famous Courtezan, VII. 758. | 

Archigenes, the Phyſician, the fragments of his writ- 
ings very much like thoſe of Aritzus, II. 194. a. 
Was probably contemporary with him, 195. 4. 

Archilochus, wrote ſatites which made fome perſons 
hang themſelves, VI. 182.6. 183. . . Whither | 
the perſon who killed him, was fent in order to ap- 

peaſe his manes, IX. 523. a.6. | 

Archimedes, whether he was the firſt who laboured on 

| conic theorems, II. 97. 6. An account of his death, 
229. 6. Why he ordered a ſphere and a cylinder 

to be engraved on his monument, III. 271. His 
character of Conon, IV. 430. 4. 6. And his friend- 
ſhip * him, ibid. His lemmata by Greaves, V. 
527. b. . | 

Able, a famous one who cou'd tranſport towers 

of ſtone from one place to another entire, II. 275. 
The beautiful reply of Druſus to one who talked of 

diſpoſing the apartments of his houſe in ſuch a 
manner as not to be cver-looked, IV. 667. b. 

Archytas, contrived a wooden dove that could fly, II. 
542. 6. rf | | 

Arci, marquis of, the cowardly manner in which he 
aſſaſſinated Cipierre, IV. 555. 


Ardelio, Zoilus, his triumph over Scioppius, IX. 130. 


.Q, 
Ardes, a colony, ſent thither by Sir Thomas Smith, 
IX. 263. &. 6. | 
Ardiſur, or Arduiſur, an Angel appointed to guard the 
waters, VI. 344. 6. | | 
Arays, King of Lydia, how far his reign reaches IV. 
581. a. 


Agde, Whence the Greeks took this word, VI. 


344.6. Its ſignification, ibid. 
Arellius, uſed to paint the Goddeſſes aſter the like- 
neſs of his miftreſſes, V. * 6. 
Aretæus, recommended by Dr. Freind, V. 337. 6. 
Aretin, Benedictus Accoltus, ſome account of him, II. 
200. 6. | . | 
Aretin, Leonard, Eneas Sylvius's character of him, 
II. 297,400,007 E. ä | 
Arelin, Peter, how he expoſe] Machus for hisenvy to 
Palearus, VIII. 120. a. 6. By what monvcs 
he was prompted to this, ibid. a. 


A#ritino the Civilian, a remarkable conſultation of his, 


uf = daughter of the Marquis of Mantua, 

- 151: 6, | 

Arelius, Benedictus, author of the hiſtory of the exe- 
cation of Gentilis, V. 418. 4. f 

Asreaxo, the inhabitants ot it obliged to kneel down, 

and as: pardon of a ſtone lion which they had 
thrown into a well, IV. 501. a. 5. 

Argæus, mount, adored as a kind of deity, IV. 103. 
b | | 


Argenis, trauſlated into Italian to gratify the curiolity 
of the ladies, II. 652. a. Cardinal Richelieu 1s 
ſaid to have learned his political maxims from it, 

Hs gentorius, his method ofipreſerving what he heard in 
common'converſation, V. 421. @. 

Argen+ 
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Argentum er putum, the ſigniſication of theſe words, 


Argians,i the ſtory of their being cared of a violent 
diſeaſe by Melampus, VII. 45. | | 


gerous enterpriſe, VIII. 243. 6. Pindar, the only 
author who ſays that-Pelias would, make religion to 
be concerned in that undertaking; 244. 4 The 
ſubſtance of his diſcourſe. on that ſubject, ibid. 
Argonauts, how they refreſhed themſelves in the arms 
of the widows of Lemnos after the fatigues of the 
| ſea, VI. 349. B. 686. 4. 6. On what condition they 
were permitted to land there, 68 f. 4. 5. How their 
expedition made the river Phaſis famous, VIII. 369. 
hence they were called Mynians, 389. a. 
Argument, whence the principal argument of a Set is 
called its Achilles, I. 180. a. Obſervations on ne- 
gative arguments, III. 561. 4. 6. Conſiderations 
on the force of the negative t with regard 
to Pope Joan, VIII. 489. a. & & ſeq. A refu- 
tation of the objections which are made againſt it, 
ibid. ſeq. What may be call'd negative arguments, 
X. 302. 5. Don't, like experiments, remove all 
doubts, II. 545. a. Chryſippus's advice with re- 
gard to concealing, the ſtrength. of the adverſary's 
arguments, examined, IV. 332. a. b. 
Arianiſm,, at what time the Arian hereſy began, I. 
393- a. The attempts made in favour of it by 
. Valentinian, and Juſtina the empreſs, 569. 5. 
Extirpated out of Spain by Recaredus, II. 279. a. 
Chillingworth's account of the judgment which 
might be made of it from the ſenſe of antiquity, IV. 
319. 4. 6. Got ſtrength from the controverſy 
of 3 with the churches of Poland, IX. 384. 
4. 6. 385. a. FP ny 
Arians, denied the eternal divinity and conſubſtantia- 
| bility. of the Word, II. 276. Indulged toleration 
and liberty of conſcience more than the orthodox, 
279. a. Some of them held that Chriſt's body was 
void of a rational foul, VI. 544. . An account of 
the perſecution raiſed againſt them and the Socinians 
in 1658, IX. 270.6. 271. 4. b. 
Ariarathes, ſeveral Kings of Cappadocia of this name, 
IV. 104. a. 105. a. | | 
Ariarathes, King of Cappadocia, conquered by Perdic- 
cas and crucified, IV. 101. a. b. 102. 4. The 
firſt of the Cappadocian Kings who was declared a 
friend of the Romans, 103. @. | 
Aridæus, King of Macedon, put to death by Olympias, 
V. 141, 
Ai the evil Demon of Zoroaſter and the Ma- 
i, X. 287. a. b. The origin of the word, 289. a. 
| 5 To what ſome of the Magi ſay he owes his pro- 
duction, 290. 6. | 5 TEES 
Ariobarzanes, King of Cappadocia, his poverty, IV. 


103. a. Expelled by Mithridates, 105. b. Reſtored. 


do his kingdom by the Romans, ibid. 
Arion, fable of, VI. 420. a. | 


Arioſto, Lewis, accuſed of being too delicate with re- 


gard to the two firſt verſes of his greater poem, VII. 
97. 6. In what Spencer followed him, IX. 334. 5. 
Was not oppreſſed with poverty, 635. a. The in- 
ſcription which he ordered to be engraved on his 
tomb, ibid. A bull publiſhed in favour of his poems 
by Pope Leo X. VI. 699. a. 


Ariſtæus, the ſon of Apollo and Cyrene, often con- 
founded with Ariſteas the Proconneſian, II. 239. 6. 


 Ariſtagoras, whether there was a philoſopher of this 
name, who was Socrates's maſter, IV. 584. a. 6. 


| Ariſteas, Proconneſius, what Herodotus relates of him, 


VII. 134. 4. 


Ariftides the great commendations beſtowed on him by 


Plutarch, I. 597. 6. IV. 12. a. Why he was fo 
zealous in promoting Cimon, 349. a. | 
Ariſtides, the Sophiſt, his character of Antoninus Phi- 
loſophus & Lucius Verus, II. 39. 6. His obſerva- 
tion on the lenity of Monarchs to rebels, 43. 5. The 
free manner in which he treated M. Antoninus, ibid. 

Ariſtinætus, in what ſenſe he applies the word Lais to 
his miſtreſs, VI. 601. a. 

Ariſtippus, what Ariſto ſaid of his doctrine, II. 251. 6. 
An agreeable debauchee, VI. 118. a. What he ſaid 
when he was told that Diogenes obtained favours of 
Lais gratis, while he paid very dear for them, 597, 


Argonautic expedition, who pat Jaſon upon that dan. 


As ifſonbunrs, why: he wrote / his. comedy of the Clout! 


5. Not an the leaſt jealous, ibid. A, doferiptienꝰof 
his dreſs, ibid. The ſmart anſwer hi mad when he 
was tolch that Lais did! not love bim, 598. a What 
he ſaid why: he was zeprosched- vii harlog her, 
VII. 273. 2¹ F witty fapingsof hie, IXI 243% a. 
Ariflo of Chios, what he fed to ſcy bf the plitto(o- 
phers, VIII. 218. .. n 
Ariftvbulus; ſdn of Herod,” what wan tber principal 
cauſe that urged! his fat her to get rid of him, III. 
2 it _. ac RIG Oe e, 
Avriſtocrates, Ning and general of the Antaufant, his 
treachery to the Meffenians, II. 234. 25%. 4% b. 
Stoned to. deatir by his ow-Nuõ ſubjrcts, ibid. 
againſt Sderates, II. 1%. l. How many times 
Madam Dacier read it IV. 500. 6. A paffa ge in the 
Scholiaon this author; in which the word Ariſtago- 
ras is inferted; inſtead of Dingoras, 584. 6. Why he 
calls Soerates a Meliany ibid- Suppoſes that Bac- 
chus weighing a verſe of Euripides againſt one of 
Æſchylus, finds the latter the heavier, V. 144. 6. 
Took a pleaſure in abuſing him, 146. A paſſage of 


his in the character of Aſchylus,- explain'd, VIII. 


zog. a What he ſaid of Prodicts,' 556. 557. 
riſtotelian Philoſophy, the agreeable manner in which 
Galileo rallies thoſe who obſtinately adhered to it, 

V. $75. 6. eie 0 
A _ they explained Natural Philoſophy, 

VI. 506. &: n | p 
Ariſtotle, a character of his Ethics, I. 138. 5. His 


knowledge ſaid to be as extenſive as that of 


Adam, 224. a; What he. ſaid of Xenocrates, who 
would not uſe his hand when he made water, 240. 
6. His diſtinction between things probable and cer- 
tain, 323. 4. Hints at the doctrine of the gene- 
ration of plants, 526. a: His diſtinction between 

_ Wiſdom and Prudence, 648. &. Finds fault with 


thoſe Philoſophers, who in treating of principles 


ſtopt at the material without tracing out the effi- 
cient cauſe of generation and corruption, 652. b. 
What he faid of the firſt Philoſophers, 663. a. 
Did not think the Deity jealous of men on account 
of their enquiries into Philoſophy, 664. a. From 
whom he borrowed: his notion of the Stars, 667. 
a. When his works were firſt known at Rome, 
708. 6. To whom the Paraphraſe on his Ethics is 
to be attributed, 709. 5. An account of Androni- 


cus's edition of his works, ibid. a. Some have pre- 


tended to make his principles ſubſervient to the ex- 
plaining the moſt impenetrable myſteries of Religion, 
II. 3. His works condemned in a council held at 
Paris in 1209, ordered to be burnt, and the reading 
of them prohibited on pain of excommunication, 
133. 6. His Philoſophy introduced into Divinity, 


134. 5. Held the chair of St. Paul for ſeveral 


apes, ibid. Relates an anſwer of Socrates, in terms 
that are not at all philoſophical, 177. a. Some 
faults in Gifanius's commentary on. a paſſage of this 
author, 173. 6. The duty of thoſe who tranſlate 
the Holy Scriptures or Ariſtotle, 214. 5. Affirms 
that the ſoul is diſtinct and. ſeparate from matter, 


rior parts, 469. 6. His Philoſophy inconfiſtent 
with the doctrines deliver'd in the Koran, 487. His 
philoſophical writings condemned by the Divines of 
Paris, 539. a. Roger Bacon's opinion of the Latin 
Tranſlations of his works, ibid. 6. His anſwer to 
Alexander the Great, when he aſked him whether 
he ſhowld exterminate the barbarous nations, or per- 


mit them to live, 546. a. Directed Alexander to 


carry a particular ſtone about him, by which means 


his enemies would always fly before him, ibid. 


Bacon's opinion of his Philoſophy, 549. a. 6. The 
difference between his Logic and that of Lord Bacon, 
563. 5. A word in his Natural Philoſophy that has 
given his tranſlators a good deal of trouble, ibid. 


His manner of Ratiocination has been thought ne- 


ceſlary to defend the Reformed againſt the Romiſh 

Religion, 673. ö. The father of the art of Criti- 

ciſm and Grammar, 686. . Why he is highly 

eſteemed by ſome Chriſtian” Communities, III. . 

b. What he ſays of inſets, 396. 5b. An obſerva- 

tion on his ſaying that God has no friendſhip with 
men, 400. 6. How Mr. Boyle ſhews the abſurdity 
of the Ariſtotelian principles, 549. 5. The parts 

of his ſyſtem which are moſt oppolite to Religion, 

are thoſe which Cæſalpinus has explained, IV. 1. 
a. His doctrine of the firſt production of animals, 
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468. 6. His Chimeras about it owing to his ſupe- 


Generation, '&e. according to Cæſalpinus, ibid. 5. Arius, his notion of the Trinity, I. 123. 4, Said by 


2. a. His Hypotheſis concerning the mortality and 
materiality of the ſoul of brutes, and the real di- 
ſtinction between matter and extenſion, 280. 1 
(55.) 1 (56). An error in the Geneva edition of his 
works in 1605, corrected, 446. a. Burnt the 
works, as ſome pretend, of all the Philoſophers 
who lived before him, 572. a. The Jews ſay that 
he learned all his wiſdom from the writings of Solo- 
mon, and afterwards burnt them, ibid. Has allow'd 
the ſuppoſition of the eternal motion of matter to be 
_ abſurd, V. 57. 6. The ſtrange doctrine which he 
maintained concerning women, 409. a. His con- 
traditions, 431. a. Whether he had more ad- 
vantages for knowledge than the Royal Society, or 


all the preſent age had or could have, 432.6. 433. 


5. Not the author of a book de Admirandis Auditi- 
onibus, VI. 17. 6. For what he blames Herodotus, 
143. Some Divines have publickly taught that 
Ariſtotle was Chriſt's forerunner in natoral things, 
even as John the Baptiſt was in things relating to 
the Goſpel, 198. a. A great reſemblance between 
him and Mr. de l' Hopital, 267. 5. 268. a. What 
Nizolius ſaid of the great regard that had been paid 
him, 673. a. Why he exploded a Vacuum, VII. 


22. a. Furniſhed the Gentlemen of Port- Royal 


with the anſwers which they make to Gaſſendi, ibid. 
Who was the firſt Engliſhman that was acquainted 
with his original works, 98. Luther's invectives 
againſt him, 265. @. b. At what age he would 


have perſons marry, 281. a. What he ſays of 


Lycurgus's regulations, with regard to the Spartan 
women, 284 a. Is ſaid to have furniſhed Mat- 
chiavel with his political maxims, 309. a. What 
he calls the good and bad principle, 398. a. Me- 


lancthon's defence of his Logic againſt the abſurd 


objections of Luther, 523. 6. The difference be- 
tween him and Plato about the firſt principle of mo- 


tion, VIII. 95. a. The argument he uſed to 


| ſupport his opinion, ibid. What he ſaid of thoſe 
who left Philoſophy to ſtudy other ſciences, 258. 
a. Why it is in vain to ſeek for the principles of 
Cartes's Philoſophy concerning the ſoul of brutes, in 
his writings, 277. @. 6. Who according to him 
was the firſt inventor of the means of eſtabliſhing 
and ſupporting tyranny, 288. a. His idea of the 
government of Athens, after the victories gain'd over 
the Perſians, 308. 6. What Francis Picolomini 
| uſed to ſay of his Philoſophy and that of Plato, 


394. 5. How Ramus was perſecuted for his writ- 


ings againſt him, 656. b. & ſeq, The diſputes be- 
tween Ramus and Govea concerning his doctrines, 


56557. a. b. &. His judgment of Simonides's an- 


{wer to Hiero, IX. 241. a. The hiſtory of the 
remarkable fate of his writings, 656. 6. The dif- 
ference between Athenzus and Strabo concerning 
them, 657. a. Father Rapin's account of them, 
examin'd, ibid. 5. 658. a. A reflection of Voſſius 
Which is honourable to Ariſtotle, but renders his 
writings doubtful, ibid. a. 6. His notion of ſub- 
ſtance, 369. x (160). The pompous names which 
are given him by Lucilio Vanini, 675. 6. Plato's 
judgment of him and Xenocrates, X. 217. His re- 
futation of the defenders of the immutability, and 
ingenerability of all things, 224. 6. Unjuſtly 
_ cenſured by the author of /*art de penſer, ibid. Ac- 
knowledges that there is more good than evil, 233. 


His explanation of Empedocles's notion of 


two principles fof good and evil, 233. 3. & 
ſeq. His account of the principles of Xeno- 


phanes, 23 5. 4. An inſtance in which he has not 


well refuted Meliſſus, 236. 4. 6. His anſwers to 
Zeno's objections againſt the exiſtence of motion, 


very trifling, 261. 6. & ſeqq. Some ſtrange par- 
ticulars which he has Rt concerning Mares, 
362. a. 363. a. 


Ariftoxemus the muſician, aſſerts that Pythagoras uſed 


often to eat beans, VIII. 615; 4. 

Arithmetic, how divided by Beveridge, III. 291. 6. 
The Italians ſaid to be far ſuperior to the French, 
in the practice and rules of it, 490. 5. 491. a, An 
encomium on that of Tartaglia, ibid. | 

Arithmetical Figures, the great inconveniency with 
which the ule of them in printing is attended, 1. 

a 


555%. 
Arithmetical Machine, ſee Machine. | 
*Aziwis, an idea annex'd to this word by the Greeks, 


which we do not affix to the word number, X. 


221. 6. 222. a. I 


ſome to have receiv'd a box on the ear in the coun- 


cil of Nice, IV. 411. 1 (15). | His cauſe at" firſt : 


defended by Euſebius, V. 1835. 
Arlington, Henry Bennet Earl of, articles of ĩmpeach- 
ment againſt him, III. 197. , a. 6. The contents 


of his letters, 200. a. B. Monſieur de'Wit's letter to 


him in praiſe of Sir William Temple, IX. $10. a. 


Arliqziniana, an odd I it, concerning Benſe- - 


rade, III. 222: 3. | : | 
Arma Virumque, what theſe words ſignify in Ovid 
and Martial, IV. 214. @ . | 
Armada, Spaniſh, the great ſervices done by Sir 


« 


680. 123 
Armenian Language, contains a prodigious number of 
Britiſh words, III. 58, 6. | 27 
Armentarius the Gladiator 

tween him and Caſſius the Orator, IV. 178. 5. 


Arminianiſm, who, were the favourers of it at Oxford 
in 1095, II. 693. 4. 6. The diſputes about it in 


Holland, V. 454, 455. a. 5. The Engliſh di- 


vines have not quarrel'd about it ſo much as thoſe 


of other countries, X. 41. . 
Arminiam, their opinion of ſacrifices, I. 58. 4. 
Maintain that the religion of nature was the 
primitive religion, ibid. Their reaſons why 
Abel's ſacrifice was more acceptable than Cain's, 
ibid. 3. Expoſed to difficulties out of which 
they cannot extricate themſelves, II. 283. 5. 
In what manner they have dealt with St. Au- 
guſtine, 480. An objection which ſome of 
them are greatly preſſed with, 692. a. Their 
want of prudence, IV. 377. 6. How they were 
treated by their enemies in Holland, V. 68. a. b. 
& ſeq. The concern they had for Epiſcopius, 71. 
a. 6. The church of Rome more againſt them 
than for them, VIII. 52 1. 5. Are ſaid to have pre- 
judiced their party by electing Vorſtius to ſucceed 
Arminius. X. 40. 64. 1 „ 
Arminius, Jamey Baudius's character of him and his 
party, I 
in the Aſſembly of the States of Holland, V. 454. 
Whether his opinions were like thoſe of Pelagius, 
ibid. a. What Gomarus is reported to have ſaid 
of his errors, ibid. 5. Biſhop Hall's pathetic exhor- 
tation to him, on account of the diviſions he had 


occaſion d, V. 712. 6. What he ſaid of Coornhert's 


_ writings againſt the doctrines of Predeſtination, and 
of Original Sin, VI. 564. | 
Army, there are ſecret practices in all armies to advance 

the- particular intereſts of Generals, I. 468. No 
armies ever conducted according to the laws of the 
Chriſtian Religion, IV. 355. b. An extract from 
Trenchard's Hiſtory of Standing Armies, IX. 627. 
b. & ſeq. | 
Arnauld, Andrew, ſome account of his apology for 
Epicurus. V. 53. a. Has criticiſed his doctrine 
about pleaſure, in vain, V. 50, 51. a. 6. 
Arnauld, Angelica, an account of her reformation of 
the Abbey of Port-Royal, II. 300. a. 
Arnauld, Anthony, Doctor of the Sorbonne, quotes 
| ſeveral bibles that are not to be found, I. g7. a. 


Endeavours to prevail with F. Amelote to ſuppreſs | 


his verſion of the New Teſtament, 580. 5. 
What Atterbury ſays of his piece, intitled, Refexi- 
ons ſur 1” Eloquence, II. 443. His opinion of Au- 
bertin, 457. 4. 6. 458. . What engaged him 
in a diſpute with Mr. Bayle, III. 70. a. And 
gave him occaſion to quarrel with Mr. le Blanc, 
100. a. His argument ad hominem, againſt thoſe 
who extol the authority of the congregations of the 


Index, 170. b6. The reaſon he gives why 


ſome obſcene books are not put into the Index 
Expurgatorius, 409. 6. Vindicated Boileau a- 
gainſt Perrault, 442. a. His reaſon why the 

ks of F. du Boſc were not anſwer'd, 5 10. 
a, What he ſays of James Boſſu, 516. 6. 
An addition to the latter part of the remark (D) 
of his article, IV. 698. a. b. His Reply to Mr. 
le Fevre, with regard to William Forbes's opinion 
about the inamiſſibility of Grace, V. 289. a. 6. 
His fling at Hottinger, 282. a. Vindi- 
cates a paſſage in the tranſlation printed at Mons 
againſt Mr. Mallet, VI. 398. a. Cenſured on 
account of a citation from Luther, VII. 263. a. 
Some account of his conference with Mallebranche, 
about Grace, 378. 4. Two abſurdities _ 


Walter Raleigh towards the deſtroying of it, VIII. 


the great reſemblance be- 


I. 33. 2. Diſputed twice with Gomarus, 
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he falls into with regard to toleration, IX. 53. 8. 
His vindication of Scioppius againſt the invectives 
of the Jeſuits, 124. 3. 125.'a. Did not believe 
that he had any inclination to return to the Com- 
munion of the Proteſtants, 128. 2. Has not always 
acted the part of an exact author in his apology for 
the catholicks, X. 32. a. Some account of the 
diſpute between him and Mallebranche about the 
exiſtence of matter, 267. 6, & ſeq. Suppoſed 
to be the author of the New Abſolom, &c. 308. 
28. | | | 
deu, See Janſeniſts. | | 
Arnobius, his ſtrange Metamorphoſis of the name of an 
author he cites, III. 720. 6. A bad argument 
which he makes uſe of againſt the Gentiles, IV. 
.342. a. Some account of Gelenius's edition, V. 
415. 6. His agreeable ridicule of the Heathens, for 
ſuppoſing that nine nights were required for Jupiter 
to get a child, whereas Hercules got fifty in one 
night, VI. 127. 3. What a Caviller might object 
to his arguments concerning the unreaſonableneſs of 
Jupiter's criminal amours, 495- a, His ridicule of 
Jupiter, 501. 5. How he anſwers the Pagans who 
accuſed the Chriſtian Religion of being the cauſe of 
all the evils which befel the empire, VIII. 56. 5. 
A Paſlage of his ſet in a moſt beautiful light by Mr. 
Paſcal, 167. b6. Has gone too far in refuting the 
ſyſtem of the Heathens concerning a 1 of 
Gods of contrary natures, 222. a. 6. A paſ- 
ſage from his works which juſtifies this obſerva- 


tion, and at the ſame time muſt perplex the Mani- 
cheans, ibid. His opinion concerning the ſoul of 


brutes, 760. b. 761. a. Thinks the argument 
againft providence drawn from the evil and adverſity 
in the world, unanſwerable, 810. a. What he 
ſays of the impoſſibility of knowing God, IX. 242. 
5. And of thoſe who deny a Deity and Providence, 
366. a. Reproaches the Romans for the liberty 
they took with their Gods, X. 351. NS 
Arnoldus, what he ſays of Comenius, VI. 570. a. Ad- 
viſed him not to print the revelations of Kotterus, 
OS er rn Da | + 
Arnoldiſti, 3 their attempts to recover the ſovereign au- 
thority at Rome, II: 325. 6. & ſeq. 
Arras, treaty of, ſome articles of it, III. 683. 5. 
Arria, whether the verſes which Perſius wrote upon 
her, were intended as a Satyr, VIII. 324. b. 
Arriaga, a judicious obſervation of his, IX. 372. a. 6. 


Arrian, his reaſons for believing the wonders told of 


Achilles in the Iſland of Achillea, I. 168. a. A 


conjecture concerning a paſſage in his works, IV. 


37. a. Author of Epictetus's Enchiridion, V. 42. 


2. Not the author of the Periplus of the Red ſea 


which is commonly aſcribed to him, VI. 300. à. 

About what time he writ his Periplus of the Euxine 

ſea, ibid. And the voyage of Nearchus, ibid. His 

caution in relating wonderful things compared with 

that of Quintus Curtias, VIII. 636. 6. | 
Arriba, Biſhop, Sanderſon's opinion of his works, IX. 

60. b. 61. a. | | 
Arrow, Abaris's flying arrow, I. 12. 4. 


Arſaces, King of Armenia, deſerted by the Emperor 


| Jovian, VI. 427. 6. Sond oa 
Arſacius, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, II. 452. a. 
| Arfinve, her ſtatue ſaid to be ſuſpended by a loadſtone, 
in the dome of her temple at Alexandria, VII. 338. 
5. 339. a. Puts Achillas to death, VIII. 577. a. 
Obliged to reſign the crown to her brother, ibid. b. 
Put to death by Mark Anthony to pleaſe Cleopatra, 
ibid. | 3 
Art of gueſing a book written by James Bernouilli, 
III. 270. 6. 
e why he was excluded from the ſucceſſion 
in favour of his brother Xerxes, IV. 250. a. 


Artagnan, Mr. d', gives a falfe account of the fate 


of Marſhal de Marillac, and St. Preuil, VII. go. 


3. 51. a. 5. His Memoirs, ſuppoſititious, 180. 


b. By whom they were written, 181. a. 
Artapanus, maintain'd that Mercury and Muſzeus were 
Moſes, VI. 303. 4. . 2 
Artaxerxes, required adoration from all that ap- 
proached him, I. 188. 5. Defeats his brother Cyrus, 
IV. 492. And looks upon Aſpaſia as one of the moſt 
conſiderable parts of his booty, ibid. The ſtrata- 
ä s by which he prevented her falling into the 
hands of his ſon Darius, 493. 6. 494. 4. The num- 
ber of his concubines, VII. 136. 5. Is a proof that 
cowardice does not proceed from pleaſures and ſuper- 


and ſuperfluities, X. 454. 5. How he encouraped his 
troops, 455. a. The influence it had upon them, ibid. 
Artaxias, King of Armenia, defeated by Mark An- 
thony, IT. 356. Kill'd by his ſubjects, ibid. 
A, Henry, a Fanatic, condemn'd to die, V. 
Arch, Pliny's account of the virtues of that herb, 
. | 
Articles of faith, the bad eſſects of transforming indif- 


ferent opinions into neceſſary articles of faith, III. 


399. 4. The only one which Chriſt and his Apo- 


itles required of thoſe to whom they preached the 


Goſpel, VII. 145. 5. Obſervations: upon them, 
482. 4. b. The inconveniencies of multiplying 
them, 693. a. Whether Mr. Patin's Creed was 
clogg'd with too many, VIII. 187. 5. N 


A famous ones too apt to reprehend the folly of , 


thoſe who ſpeak impertinently in their preſence, II. 
95. and a. b. I 165 Wet; F 

Arts and Sciences, the character of Acontius's method 
and right way of inveſtigating and treating of them, 


I. 208. a. Their influence on the riches of a king- 


dom, 483. a. What commentators: on the law ob- 
ſerve about the favours that ought to be ſhewn to 
| thoſe who excel in any of them, V. 481. 4.6. An 
odd adventure of Ramus, when he took the degree 
of maſter of arts, VIII. 656. 4. 6. 
Artus, Thomas, a wretched commentator, I. 136. 6. 
Arigſtona, one of the wives of Darins, IV. 520. 5, 
Arundel, Thomas Howard, Earl of, ſame account of 
his purchaſe of the Marmora Arundeliana, VIII. 
$35.6. 536. a. 6. bees 46 lo tioaga ing: rt 
Arundelian Marbles, V. 127. 2. 
Aruns, his combat with Brutus, III. 634. 5. 
Aruſpices and Augurs, their uſe, among the Greeks and 
Romans, I. 378. 6. See Soothſayers, &c. 


by 5 


Aruntius, Lucius, his anſwer to thoſe who adviſed him 


to diſpatch himſelf, VII. 316. a. 


Arze-Reynoſo, Diego, Inquiſitor-general, - part of his 
_ decree againſt the tribunal of Sardinia, IV. 587. 6. 
Aſcham, Roger, two requeſts which he made to Ayl- 


mer, * 506. 5. His character of Chaucer, IV. 
297. 6. x4] S d 
Aſclepiades, biſhop of the Novatians, look'd upon by 

Atticus as a real and true biſhop, II. 453. B. 

Aſculum, battle of, ſome account of it, VIII. 608. 4. 

Abbe, St. George, his character, VII. 606. a. 

Ajſhmole, Elias, from whence he took many things, 
in his inſtitution, laws and cermonies of the moſt 
noble order of the garter, VI. 148. 6. 

Afietas & Abalietas, what the School-men mean by 
thoſe barbarous terms, I. 339. a, 

Aina, her courage, I. 39. 6. 40. | 


Ajſpar, he and his army guided through a marſh by an 


angel of God in the habit of a ſhepherd, I. 311. 6. 
 Aſpafia the miſtreſs of Cyrus, her hiſtory, IV. 492. 
a. b. & ſeqq. 3 55 5 
Aſpafia, firſt miſtreſs, and afterwards wife of Pericles, 
what freedoms the comic poets uſed with her cha- 
racter, VIII. 295. . The Peloponneſian war ſaid by 
the Megarians to be undertaken on her account, 


297. # (60). Her birth and character, 305. @. 


Was the cauſe of the Athenians making war upon 
the Samians, ibid. 3. Of what crimes ſhe was ac- 
cuſed by Hermippus, 305. C. 306. 4. And how 
Pericles ſaved her from this proſecution, ibid. Se- 
veral miſtakes relating to her, ibid. In what ſhe 
moſt excelled, 307. a. 

Aſprenas, accuſed of having poiſon'd an hundred and 
thirty gueſts with one diſh, IV. 173.6. 

Aſs, the great reliſh which Ammonius's aſs had for 
poetry, I. 585. The ſtory of an aſs which knew 
more than an aſtrologer, VII. 350. 3. Who firſt 


32. 4. | 
Afan Baſſa, the battle between him and the Chriſtians, 
I. 616. 65. Drowned in the river Save, 617. 6. 
Aſſaſſin. See parricide. | 
Aſſembly, how dangerous it is for one who preſides in 
any aſſembly to give his opinion firſt, I, 579. a. 
Aſſembly of Divines, on what occaſion they procured 
an ordinance for infliting the puniſhment of death 
upon thoſe who held opinions contrary to the receiv- 
ed doctrine of the Trinity and other points, III. 330. 
Their bigotry and perſecuting ſpirit, ibid. 5. & leq. 
What parts of their annotations were written by 
Gataker, V. 401. Some account of their debates, 
| VII. 73. 


brought the eating ot aſſes fleſh into vogue, VIII. 
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VII. 73: 74. 4. 5. How Mr. Selden behaved in 
it, IX. 148. a. . What Cleaveland the poet ſaid of 
him on this occaſion, ibid. 3. Wallis's account of 
the occaſion of their 3 and of ſome af their 
.proceedin S, X. 94. 4. 6. | | | 
eu, the Akinctien of propoſitions one from another 


as they are the objects of our aſſent or diſſent, IV. 


6.6. 
Merits a ſtone which it is ſaid the rays of the ſan 
will ſet on fire, I. 307. a. And of which Philtres 
Aftrea, for what ſome have cenſured this romance, 
VII. 163. 2. 2 | ENS 
Afr, St. — of, Ferrard's endeavours to juſtify 
his ſtripping himſelf naked, IV. 536. 6. | 
ell, Mrs. author of a ſerious il to the ladies, 

c. VII. 826. a. ö. Biſhop Atterbury's character of 
her, ibid. 

Afton, family of, VII. 73. a. r 
After, lord of Faenza, betrayed and murdered by Cæſar 
Borgia, III. 498. 6. en e 5 
HAftrobgers, take care not to expoſe themſelves by im- 
udent predictions, I. 659. 6. The Baby lonians 

of _— kept the obſervations made by 
their Aſtrologers for 470000 years, 5 35. a. A pun 
made upon a famous one, IV. 692. 3. Some of 
Herlicius's aſtrological maxims, VI. 136. 6. Who 
thought it a ſcience of ſome dignity, 137. 4. An 
account of one who told the time of his own death 
and that of ſome others, 251. a. 6. A too great 
confidence in theſe impoſtors ſometimes gives as 
much foolhardineſs as madneſs or drunkenneſs, VII. 
487. n (17). Several examples of the predictions 
of an Aſtrologer which proved true, 660. 5. 661. 
2. Their impoſtures, 662. a. 5. Their evafions 
when their predictions prove falſe, 664. a. . How 
they were expoſed by the Duke of Mantua, VIII. 
198. a. 5. And by their predictions concerning 
Mr. Peireſc, 243. a. b6. Terrified all Europe by 
foretelling a great deluge that was to happen in 
the year 1524, IX. 421, 422. The fad effects 
which this prediction had on many perſons, 411. 6. 
412. 4. 421, 422. Not an eaſy matter to diſcredit 
them, 423. b. 424. 4. Foretold the deſtruction of 
the world in 1584, 425. 2. Why they ſeldom tell 
perſons of diſtinction that they are ſentenced by the 
ſtars to an ignominious death, IV. 116. a. The 
predictions of one concerning the reign of Lewis XIV. 
at the time of his birth, VII. 63. 6. How an old 
woman rallied Thales when he fell into a ditch as 
he was gazing at the ſtars, IX. 527. 6. Verſes on 
done who was a cuckold, ibid. & ſeq. TEE 
Aſtrology, what events Cardinal d'Ailli pretended might 
have been foretold by judiciary aſtrology, I. 392. 6. 
Arguments againſt his ſcheme, ibid. and 393. à. 
The book he wrote on this ſubjeQ, 394. a. Accord- 
ing to the rules of aſtrology a man ought ſometimes 
to die ſeveral years before his death, 445. 6. Said 
by ſome to have gained reputation by the ſucceſs 
which Cardan had in calculating nativities, IV. 119. 
5. Who ſtarved himſelf to confirm his prediction, 
ibid. Why ſome aſtrological predictions have been 
, accompliſhed, 198. 6. Its great reputation in Eng- 
land about the middle of the ſixteenth century, 302. 
a. Moſt of the Aſtronomers and Geometers would 
formerly meddle with it, V. 246. Gives general 
ſtrong conjectural hints according to Flamſteed, 
250. a. Predictions concerning the Marſhal de 
Biron's death, 462. b. And that of Henry II. 
King of France, VI. 93. a. The incredulity of 
Paulus Jovius with regard to aſtrology, 437. 4. 
Some of Leovitius's aſtrological predictions, VII. 
1. 4. b. 2. a. b. People greatly terrified by an 
aſtrological prediction concerning the end of 
the world, ibid. The ſtory of an Aſs which 
knew more than an Aftrologer, 35. a. 6. A 
memorable accident which happened to Lilly 
the Aſtrologer, 82. a. Different predictions 
concerning Luther, 246. b. 247. 4. he judg- 
ment which Mede paſſed 247 510. 6. * = 
The dedication and preface of Mercator's Aſtrology, 
537. 4. b. & by. What gave Daviſon a diſguſt to it, 
659. 4. Nigidius's anſwer to thoſe who endeavour 
to ſhew the vanity of it from the argument that twin 
children ſhall meet with a different fate, 8 14. 4. What 
a contemptible notion Mr. Ozanam had of it, VIII. 
113. A circumſtance which very much confirmed 
him in that opinion, ibid. Why Father Paul 


. 


ſhewed ſo great a contempt of it, 198. a. Avery 
diverting Hory concerning it, ibid. @, . Whether 
one who believes neither God nor Devil may be 
perſuaded of the truth of aſtrology and magic, $12. 
a. b. Whether judicial aſtrology would be the black 
art or magic, if it diſcovered. things to come, ibid. 
6. 813. . The reaſon of Savonarola's averſion to 
it, IX. 91. 5. 92. a. b. & ſeq. See Judicial Aſtro- 


Aſtrowmers, why the manuſcript obſervations of former 
Aſtronomers ought to be publiſhed, II. 589. 5. An 
account of ſome Arabian and other famows eaſtern 
aſtronomers, V. 527. 6. The elogiums which Pliny 
and Ovid beſtow upon them, VI. 180. 5. The firit 
Aſtronomers free trom- all. ſenſuality, and all the 
cares that attend thoſe Who aſpire to honours or ſeek 
after riches, I. 649. An account of the moſt emi- 
nent ones, VI. 508. 6. The different keys they 

take to explain the Phenomena of the heavens, IX. 
466. a. Explain all according to their ſeveral 
ſyſtems, tho'-one of them is only true, ibid. 2. 6. 

Verſes on one who was better acquainted with the 

| ſtars than the conduct of his wife, 527. 6. 528. a. 

Aſtronomy, why Socrates lighted the ſtudy of it, I. 663. 

5. The cantents of James Baſlantin's aſtronomy, 
III. II. 6. An account of the progreſs which 
Flamſteed made in the ſtudy of it, V. 249. 4. Se- 
veral aſtronomical letters from him, Mr. Molyneux 
and others, 25 5 4. 6. & ſeqq. VII. 603. a. b. & 
ſeqq. X. 97. 6. & ſeqq. The diſcoveries which Galileo 
made in it, V. 373. 6, Obſeryations aitronomical 
and geographical made in Egypt, by Mr. John 

_ Greaves, V. 523. 4. 6. Whence the Latin writers of 
aſtronomy received great numbers of barbarous terms, 
5 26. 6. Greaves's Aſtronomia quædam, ibid. The 
hiſtory, antiquity and dignity of it, VI. 507. a. 6. 
508. 4. 5. Some noble diſcoveries made in it by 
Thales, IX. 529.6. &ſeqq. _ | 

Aftzanax, Pyrrhus's cruelty to him, VIII. 603. 

Alumi, altars and temples conſidered as aiylums a- 
mongſt all nations, I. 268. ö. 269. a. How crimi- 
nals were ſometimes obliged to quit them, ibid. The 
importance of the enquiry made by the Romans with 
regard to falſe ones, VIII. 281. 3. The conſuls did 
not act with ſufficient vigour in that affair, 282. 4. 

Atavus, Dodwell's conjecture concerning the ſignifica- 

tion of that word, VIII. 175.4. 2 

Aibanaſian Creed, from whence it receives its autho- 
rity, II. 706. a. Dr. Barrow's vindication of its dam- 
natory clauſes, ibid. What Chillingworth thought 
of them, IV. 320. a. Dr. Bennet's vindication of 

it, III. 206. a. b. & ſeq. The articles, the belief 

of which, in the uſe of it, we declare to be ne- 
ceſlary to Salvation, ibid. 6. | 

Athanaſius, St. acquitted by the council of Sardica, 
I, 125. 4. Books publiſhed under his name which 
he did not write, II. 15. 6. Not the author of the 

life of St. Anthony, III. 6. 6. Openly treats Eu- 

ſebius as an Arian, V. 156. a. What Nazianzen 
ſaid of him, VIII. 703. 'The perſecutions of Stan- 

carus compatr'd to thoſe of St. Athanaſius, IX. 388. 
a. b. 

Athanafius the Rhetorician, his anſwer to Campanella, 
IV. 86. a. | 2 | 

Atheiſm, not founded upon falſer ideas than Paganiſm, 
I. 328. a. Said by St. Auſten to be better than Pa- 
ganiſm, II. 101. 4. Peter Arctin call'd the great 
Apoſtle of Atheiſm, 206. a. An inſtance of it in 
a Lady, 645. a. Whether a greater degree of 

ſtiffneſs of ſoul is neceſſary to reject and abſolutely 
caſt off the apprehenſion and belief of a God, than 
to adhere conttantly and firmly to him, IV. 276. 
a. An ancient ſyſtem of it, 465. b. 466. a. 
And that of Knuzen, VII. 555. a. No accuſa- 
tion has been ſo much abaſed as that of Atheiſm, 
VI. 188. 6. The difference between Atbeiſm and 
Theiſm, 537. 6. The profeſling atheiſtical prin- 
ciples, not neceſlarily join'd with bad morals, VII. 
228. 4. The unreaſonableneſs and folly of it, VIII. 
59. a. 6. Whether the doctrine, which ſuppoſes 

| God to be the author of Sin, leads to it, 224. 
a. b. Upon what ſuppoſition the Jeſuits charge the 
Calviniſts with it, ibid. How Pericles came to be 
ſuſpected of it, and by what means he prevented 
the bad conſequences of this ſuſpicion, 292. a. 6. 
How Nicholas Rapin pretended to have prevented 
its progreſs at Paris, 669. 6, On what account 
Sir Walter Raleigh was accuſed of it, 681. 4. 6. 
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The Univerſe muſt neceſſarily contain evil angels, 
according to the principles of Atheiſm, VIII. 813. 6. 
What Waller ſaid of the arguments which he had 
heard in favour of it, X. 87. 3. Whence that of 


the Chineſe Philoſophers aroſe, IX. 248. a. And 


in what it conſiſts, 366. a. b. A laviſh fear of God 
leads men into it, 336. a. ö. & ſeq. Firſt reduced 


to a ſyſtem by Spinoſa, 347. 5. Some account of 


others who held the ſame opinion, 348. a. ö. & ſeq. 
When it began to appear in France, 478. 5. To 
what its riſe is imputed, ibid. Three gradations of 
it, 529. 6. 5 30. 4. b. Geoffery Vallée hanged and 
burnt for it, 669. 6. 

Atheiſmus triumphatus, a book written by Campanella, 
its character, IV. 86. 3. Should have been en- 
titled, Atheiſmus Triumphans, 87. a. 


Atheiſts, why the clergy have made Aretin paſs for an 


atheiſt, II. 207. They who maintain the eternity 
of the world, tho* they admit of a firſt Mover, 
_ conſidered as Atheiſts, 476. 6. Why not included 


in a toleration of religion, 672. a. Whether there 
ever were any, III. 60. a. Who are the greateſt 


atheiſts according to Baxter, ibid. 6. An en- 
quiry concerning their morals, 262. 5. 263. 4. 
Two conſiderations that have been urged againſt 
them, which they never yet could get over, 
625. b. Bruno did not ſeem afraid of death, 629. 
Have a very great force of mind and childiſh weak- 
neſs, IV. 276. a. b. & ſeqq. Very much perplex- 


ed how to account for the formation of Animals, 


379. a. The argument it is pretended they may 
draw in their favour from Cudworth's Plaſtic Forms, 
and Grew's Vital Principle, 379. a. 5. What Cri- 
tias the Atheiſt ſays was the origin of human laws, 
and of the belief of a God and providence. 465. 6. 
They who are ſuch by a firm perſuaſion of mind 


cannot call upon God from the bottom of their 


hearts, 579. a. The behaviour of ſpeculative 


Atheiſts with regard to Religion, who are not ſpoil- 


ed by debauchery, or a ſpirit of romancing, ibid. 5. 
What is faid to have been the otcafion of Diagoras's 
turning Atheiſt, 58 3. b. 584. a. The ſtory of one 
who gives laws to a ſtate, as juſt as thoſe of Solon 
or Lycurgus, 586. a. The anſwer which one made 
to the ſailors, who in a ſtorm repented their having 
taken ſuch an impious wretch on board, ibid. 5. 


Whether all who have made the proſperity of the 


wicked an objection againſt the exiſtence of God, 
may be call'd Atheiſts, 605. 6. Have leſs reaſon 
than others to deny the appearance of Ghoſts,, VI. 
189. a. . Whether it would be lawful: to make 
war upon a Country of Atheiſts on account of their 
religion, VII. 501. 6. & ſeq. The obſervations 


which have been made concerning the regular life 


and good morals of ſome of them, no ways preju- 
dicial to the true faith, X. 390. & ſeqq. See the Diſ- 
ſertation at the end of the 10th Volume. _ 

Athenadorus, Livy's account of the converſation be- 
tween him and Demarata his wife, about abdicating 
his uſurped power, VIII. 290. 6. | 

Athenus, miſunderſtood the allegory of Venus's burying 
Adonis under lettices, I. 273. a. Criticis d, ibid. 
B. Corrected. 602. 6. VI. 25. a. An error of the 


Latin Verſion, II. 84. 6. VII. 758. 4. 6. A paſ- 
ſage which has occaſioned a thouſand diſagreements, 


177. 6. His tory of a brazen bay-tree dedicat- 
ed to Apollo, 239. a. Caſaubon's edition, IV. 
151. 5. Whether he means the ſame perſon by 
Euphorus and Ephorus, V. 36. A paſlage from 
him concerning the Lydian King who eat up his 
wife, VIII. 289. 4. His account of the death of Eu- 
menes, 282. @. ö. His obſervation concerning A- 
nacreon and Sappho, IX. 69. a. | | 

Athenæus the Philoſopher, II. 19 b. 

Athenagoras, the Greek Philoſopher, was one of Pe- 
ricles's tutors, VIII. 290. What he learnt from him, 
ibid. a. 6. & ſeqq. How he accounted for a phæno- 
menon that was thought to be ominous, 291. 
Was the firſt who found out the cauſe of Lunar 
Eclipſes, and diſcover'd. whence the Moon receives 
her light, 292. 4. | | wr 

Athenais, the occaſion of her riſing to the imperial 
throne, VII. 1. 6. 7 „ 

Athenians, condemn Æſchylus to die, for having ridi- 
culed the Gods in one of his tragedies, I. 299. a. 
Their great eſteem for him after he was dead, 300. 
3. Condemned a poet for cenſuring their Govern- 

ment, 666. Their great eſteem for Atticus, II. 


449. 6. Why they implor'd the aſſiſtance of Boreas 
againſt Xerxes, III. 488. 4. Were fooliſh enougk 
to believe the ridiculous traditions about Boreas and 
Orithyia, 49 0. b. 491. a. 6. Uſed to marry their 
_ Siſters, IV. 346. a. Their condition with regard 
to the Lacedæmonians before the battle of Cnidus, 
432. a. Their pride with regard to the freedom 
of their city, 446. a. The reward they pro- 
miſed to thoſe who ſhould kill Diagoras the Atheiſt, 
or take him alive, 583. a. 584. Why they 
perſecuted him, 585. a. Had à very ſevere law 
_ againſt thoſe who ſpoke againſt the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, VI. 43. 5. On what occaſion they enacted 


a law by which women were forbid to ſtudy phyſic, 


172. a. Not only encouraged Philomelus to invade 
the temple of Delphi, but likewiſe ſhar'd in the plun- 
der of it with him, VIII. 381. 382. a. 3. The 
extravagant honours they beſtowed on Attalus, 
283. a. A knowledge of their imperfections, neceſ- 
ſary to the forming of a juſt notion of their Comic 
Poets, 497. 6. In what they excell'd all the 
other Greeks, IX. 299. a. Their ſtrange opinion 
concerning the ſtatues of the Gods, 418. A A piece 

ol policy which they made uſe of, to make people 
zealous for the preſervation of their government, X. 
345- „ 


Athenion, a Peripatetick, by what means he became 


werful in Athens, IX. 658. b. 
Athenis, the Sculptor, III. 674. 
Atheris, what Anacharſis ſaid of the publick aſſemblies 
of Athens, I. 635. a. How Parmenides perform'd 


the luſtration of the city, V. 63. a. To what ſome 


imputed the plague of Athens, ibid. The factions 


it was divided into in the time of Pericles, VIII. 


291. 2 (2). Obſervations concerning the government 
of it, 308. 5. What were the ſprings of the injuſ- 
tice and diſorders with which it abounded, ibid. 
thlte, their abſtinence, I. 347. 6. 


Athol, Walter Earl of, his treaſon and remarkable pu- 


niſhment. I. 290. a. 5 

Aihes, Mount, what authors relate concerning the ex- 
tent of the ſhadow of it, VI. 682. a. 5. | 

Atia, the mother of Auguſtus, whether ſhe was of Ari- 


cia, VIII. 13. a. The wonderful tory of a Ser- 
pent's lying with her when ſhe was aſleep, and of 
the ſpots which ſhe had upon her body ever after, 


31. a. 5. 


Atkenis, the Statuary, VI. 182. 7 


Atomiſis, The reaſon of their excluding infinite par- 


ticles from each particular body, I. 651. b. In 
what their ſyſtem is leſs abſurd than that of Spinoza, 
IV. 572. 6. Have been very terviceable to the 
modern Philoſophers, VII. 19. a: 6. An objection 
againſt them which they could never ſolve, ibid. 
Atoms, Nothing real, according to Democritus, but 
Atoms and a Vacuum, IV. 570. The difference 
between thoſe of  Democritus and Epicurus, 
571. 2. In what Epicurus ſpoiled the Atomic 
Syſtem, V. 49. a. 5. An unanſwerable objection 
againſt it, ibid. What induced him to invent their 


motion of declination, 60. 5. 61, a. b6. The ab- 


ſurdity of it, ibid. Who invented the ſyſtem of 
them, VII. 17. a. 6. Some objections againſt it, 
18. a. 6. & ſeq. The advantage with which Leu- 
cippus's hypotheſis would have been attended, if he 
had ſuppoſed every Atom to be animated, VII. 20. 
a. The difference between thoſe of Leucippus, and 
thoſe of ſome Arabic Philoſophers, 21. 6. Their 

_ indiviſibility, a Chimera, X. 263. 5. See the ar- 
ticles of Epicurus, Leucippus, &c. 

Atofſa, the daughter of Cyrus, and mother of Xerxes. 
The invention of writing epiſtles not to be attri- 
buted to her, IV. 617. 5 How many huſbands 

| ſhe had before Darius, 520. 6. | 

Atreus and Thyeftes, ſaid by ſome authors to have kill'd 
Chryſippus, IV. 327. 

Atri, Mademoiſelle d', VI. 351. 6. 

Attalic Hangings, VIII. 287. a, | 

Attalas, King of Pergamus, a lover of Philoſophy, 
VI. 593. . N 5 

Attalus Philometor, why ſo. call'd, and what was 
the occaſion of his death, VIII. 286. a. Strange 
accounts of his cruelty and extravagance, ibid. 4. 6. 

The vaſt Magnificence of his kingdom, 287. 4. 
Paſſages from ſeveral Poets concerning it, ibid. 

Attalus, Brother to King Eumenes of Pergamus, amidſt 
the ſtrongeſt evidences of love to his brother, enter- 

min d ſecret deſigns to 1 him, VIII. 284. & 
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Aubigne, Theodore 


7 N DEX 


By whit means he was diverted from proſe- 
_ *witing thoſe views, ibid. 5. What reſpe& he ſhew'd 
to the ſon of his deceas'd Brother, 285. 5. 
Attalus, Governor of Rome, made Emperor and de- 
poſed by Alaric General of the Goths, I. 423. 
Attention in 3 very ſingular inſtances of it, IV. 
518. 5. 566. 4. 6. | r 
Atlerbury, Francis, Biſhop of Rocheſter, tranſlated the 
Soliloquy of the 5th act of Cato into Latin, I. 251. 
. What he ſays of reſiſting Princes, III. 264. 4. 
6. How far he aſſiſted Dr. Fiddes in writing the 
life of Cardinal Wolſey, V. 24r. a. An original 


letter of his to Dr. Smalridge, VII. 826. a. 5. 


What Lord Shaftesbury ſays of him, IX. 181. 5. 
Oppoſes the bill for ffreng/hening the Proteſtant In- 
tereſt in theſe Kingdoms, 394. a. 

Atterbury, Lewis, paſſages from his collection of let- 
ters concerning F. Paul's Hiftory of the Council of 
Trent, VIII. 205. 206. | | 

Atticus, Pomponius, the pattern which Sir Matthew 
Hale propoſed to himſelf, V. 697. 6. His being 
able to preſerve the intimate friendſhip of Cicero 

and Hortenſius, and to have kept them from falling 
out, a remarkable inſtance of his wonderful addreſs, 
VI. 244. 5. Was a Diſciple of Zeno, X. 272. a. 6. 

Attila, King of the Huns, calls himſelf the ſcourge 
of God, I. 312. Defeated by Ztius, ibid. Enters 
Italy and deſtroys almoſt all the cities in that coun- 
try, ibid. The offer which was made him by Ho- 
noria the Siſter of Valentinian III. VI. 210. 4. 5. 
Kills himſelf on his wedding-day by drinking and 
careſſing his bride to exceſs, ibid. His favourable 
reception of Leo, VI. 693. a. 6. Order'd a poet 
and a panegyric, which he had wrote upon him, 
to be burnt, VII. 485. 925 ' 

Aitornies, a ſevere ſatyr upon them, III. 286. a 

What Abbe Furetiere ſays of them, VTII. 166. 
a. See Advocates, &c. RE 

Attraction, the new Attraction, the invention of which 
is aſcribed to Sir Iſaac Newton, known to Lord 
Bacon, II. 571. 4. 6. | 5 | 

Attraction by Suction, the cauſe of it, III. 55 2. b. 

Atitritien, F. Cauſſin's opinion of an attrit 
only by a fear of Hell, IV. 229. 24. 

Atwood, Harman, the character given him by Mr. 

Aubery, VIII. 24. a. Was a great patron of Mr. 

Oldham, ibid. ü N 

Avarice, one of the moſt fruitful ſources of bad actions, 
VI. 788. 5. How Simonides excuſed his avarice 
IX. 244. 4. Rallied for it by Pindar, ibid. 5. Ma- 

ny excellent qualities obſcured by an exceflive 
avarice, 461. a. b. Ste Covetouſneſs. 

Aubeterre, Viſcount d', ſome account of his ſufferings, 
r | | 

Aubertin, Mr. complaints againſt him for taking the 


title of Paſtor of the reformed Church of Paris. III. 


13. 6. | | . 
| N Mr. his account of che baniſnment of F. Cauſ- 


ſin, IV. 229. 6. e | | 
Aubiac, one of the Gallants of the Queen of Navarre, 
VII. 755. 5. X. 64. K. 65. a. 08. a. 
Aubignac, Abbor d', a circumſtance concerning his 
academy, IX. £79. | 2 


T. 


hiſtory of France, II. 45 8. a. 5. The three things 
which he 1 55 Des- Adrets, III. 104. 4. His 
fralleries on t 10 ceremonies uſed at the abſolution 
of Henry IV, 520. 4. b. His account of the 
duel between Breauté and Lekerbitkem, 581. a. 
The ſtory which he tells of a Demoniac, exa- 
mined, 604. 6. His deſcription of the humour and 
diſpoſition of Chamier, IV. 257. 4. His account 
of St. Francis's paſſion for Maceus, V. 310. 6. His 
Verſes on Goulu, 487. a. Whether he Was the 
ſon of Jane of Albret, VII. 745. 5. & ſeq. Guilty 
of ſome unpardonable omiſſions, 488. 3. ives a 
falſe account of the Lagend of St. Dordiltie and one 


Mary a Nun, ibid. Has committed an Anächro- 
niſm in ſpeaking of Monin, 616. 5, How be 
Aiftess from Du Pleſlis, in his relation Sf the ſatiſ- | 
Heclion which the King of Navarre demhatided of 


Henry III. on account of an affront offer d to his 


L WE 753: 4. 5. 756. a, . His account of 
Wo Pap | 


hy Baptiſt Rotan's prevarication, VIII, 882. a. 
And 18 eee deſign which he and'de Sexrcs 
intended to et about in a _vational ſynod, 883. 
a. 5. His ace t 0 the extraordinary courage of 
\ .&6E 4 1 TS 9 rr 10 9 
GSeaint-Cyre, IX. 24.1 


e, IX. 14. 4. 5. Remarks oh What 
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n cauſed 


b. 8 5 ; 4 
grippa d', an account of bis 


he ſays of the Yindieiz contra Brauner, N. 306, 
307. 322. & ſeqq. | IO 
Aubigni, father, ſulpected of ſuborning an aſfaſliu to 
murder Mr. Deſmarets, VII. 423. a. 3. 
Audebert, father, his conferences with Mr. Amy raut a- 
bout re · unit ing the churches of France; I. 624. 5. 
Audiguier, d', his account of the duel between Breaute 
and Lekerbetkem, III. 580. a. 581. a: And of the 
Gallic Hercules, VI. 133, 2. His pretenſions 
5 — * to all the greater deities of Greece, 
ibid. 6. | en fat 
Aventinus, John d', ſlandered. V. 547. b. was the firſt 
who denied the truth of the ſtory of Pope Joan, 
VIII. 486. a. b. & Tegg: FX, 


Averroes, the authority which his commentary upon 

Ariſtotle acquired in the ſchools, I. 183. 4 His 
_ encomium on Ariſtotle, II. 269. b. His ſyſtem 
highly applauded by Vanini, IX. 675. 6. | 

Awerroifts, their notion with regard to the ſoul, con- 
futed, II. 469. . . Their doctrine ſaid to be ad- 
mired by the devils themſelves, 470. 5, is 

Averton, un ſonnet de I, by whom it was written, VI. 
82. A maſter-piece in its kind, ibid. a 

Augsburg, Geldenhaur invited thither by the magi- 
ſtrates to be rector of St, Ann's ſchool, V. 410. a. 
The pains which Hoelchelius took to enrich their li- 
brary, VI. 204. a. b. Popery baniſhed from thence, 
and the tumults which enſued, VII. 699. 4. 3. Ob- 
ſervations concerning the Duumvits and Prætors of 
Augsburg, IX. 691. a. 

Auguriei, Dejoratus's infatuation with regard to 
them, IV. 557. 4. 6. Some very good reflections 
which Cicero makes upon them, 55 8. 2. What is 
{aid to have been done to fome chickens when the 
whole ſacred college was terrified at their not eating, 
585. a. Their uſe, VI. 572. 6. | 

Auguſtin, St. His reaſons why Adam and Eve did 

not conſummate till after the fall, I. 55. a. Aſ- 

eribes to Adam what was ſpoke by Eve only, ibid. 2 
(11). His apology for Iſaac's ſporting with Rebecca 
without ſhutting the windows, 77. b. Thinks a wo- 
man is not to be called unchaſte, who to ſave her 
husband's life and by his order, lies with another 
man, 204. a. Refutes the falſe notions concerning 
the blindneſs of our firſt parents, 223. 4. In what 
he makes the opening of their eyes to conſiſt, ibid. 
Called the hot-headed African and fiery doctor by fa- 
ther Abram, 2:2. a. Has been thooght to carry 
matters too far, 236. 5. Compared to a fea that 
ſwells too much, firſt on one ſhore, and then on the 
other, 237. a. His character of Alypius, 547. 6. 
What he 1ays of thoſe who rage againſt others for 

_ differing from them in opinion, 631. 5. And of 
Apollonius Tyanæus, II. 99. The Chriſtians had 
recourſe to him to reſute the chimerical parallel be- 
tween the miracles of Apollonius and thoſe of Jeſus 
Chriſt, 101. 4. Preferred Apollonius to Jupiter, 
ibid. Did not certainly know that Apuleius's gol- 
den aſs was only a romance, 122. Was defired to 
confute the pretended miracles of Apuleius, ibid. a. 

It was a common expreſſion among men of learning 
that his foul had pig into that of St. Tho- 
mas Aquinas, 133. 4. His account of the cloud 
of fire that hung over Conſtantinople, 161. a. 6. 
Miftaken about the ſucceſſion of the Plataniſts, 165. 
b. Why he is never to be conſulted with regard to 
the hiſtory or letter of the fcriptures, 212. 5. How 
he ſolves an objection urged againſt the 72 interpre- 

ters on account of their having falſely trauflated ſe- 
veral paſſages of the original, 241. 42. His autho- 
rity amongſt thoſe of the Roman church, 271. a. 

What he ſays of free-will , and grace, 284. 6. 
Laughed at them Who repreſented to him the in- 
conveniences that might follow from his exhorting 
all men to continency, 585. His work: read over 

nine times by Baius, 591. The church of Rome 

condemned t e Writings of Baius as heretical, not- 
withſtanding they were the moſt agreetble to thoſe 
el St. Augultin, 595. 4 . What he ſaid of the 

"Gentiles, 672. b. An ill advocate for perſecution, 

III. 73. 4 What ceremonies he thooght indifie- 
rent, 346. a. His opinion about puniſhing here- 

| .tigs . with death, ibid. His opinion of Car. 

© neades, IV. 126, 5. His maxim about piety ant 

-  Inpiety, 277. 6. The four books on the creed in. 

ſerted in the 5th Volume of his works, ſuppoſed to 


be Written by others, 471, 5. His paraphraſe on 
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vine nature, 57 1 a. 5. His opinion concerning 
the danger of public logical diſputes, V. 115. a. 
How he ſays generation would have been performed 
in a ſtate of innocence, 121. 2. Laments his be- 
ing ſubje& to looſe defires in his ſleep, 295. 2. Re- 
pented of having given the muſes the title of god- 
deſſes, though he had not done it in a ſerious man- 
ner, 387. 6. What he alledged as an argument a- 
gainſt thoſe who reject all miracles in religion which 
the divines cannot explain, 424. 6. His ridicule of 
the heathens with regard to their god, Terminus, 
671. His obſervation on the uſefulneſs of having 
books on the ſame ſubje& written by different au- 
thors, 690. 2. Cenſured by la Mothe le Vayer for 
his immodeſty, VI. 176. 5. His refutation of the 
objections which the heathens made to the hiſtory 
of Jonah, 419.6. 420. 2. Some of his objections 
againſt heatheniſm expreſſed in too free a man- 


ner to be tranſlated, 490. 6. 491. a. Not a little 


| wie when he undertook to juſtify the preva- 

ency of evil, 675. a. His unreafonable ſuſpicions 
concerning Lucretia, anſwered, VII. 216. a. b. & 
ſeq. Suppofes angels or dzmons to have a great 


ſhare in the management of human affairs, 366. » 


(9). His interpretations frequently rejected by 


Maldonat, 372. 6. His account of a ſhocking rite 


of the Manicheans, 397. a How he ridicules 
ſome of their chimeras, 402. 6. It was happy for the 
orthodox that he abandoned the doctrine of the Ma- 
nicheans, 399. What he ſays it is which makes a 
martyr, 415. a. His opinion about ſubmitting to 
others in matters of faith, 482. 6, Maintained 
that the Emperor ated juſtly in putting the revenues 
of the Donatiſts into the hands ofthe orthodox, 673. 
2. Whether he is juttly quoted to prove that the 
opinion which deprives brates of all ſenſation, was 
known in his time, VITI. 271. a. 272. 6. An * 
nion approved in him which was condemned by the 
pope in the Priſcillianiſts, IX. 555. a. 6. His no- 
tion concerning the ſoul of brutes, 758. 6. 759: 4. 
3. Cenfures the Romans for ſuffering their comic 
poets to ridicule their gods while they did not allow 
them to ſpeak ill of their magiftrates, 294, 295. a. 
KX. 351. His opinion of copulation, IX. 12. a. 
The levere charge brought againſt him by SanRe- 
ſius, 55. 6. So on Sarah's'decay, 68. a. His 
apology for Abraham's conduct With regard to Ha- 
gar, refuted, 79. 5. What hefays of the fins of 
great men, 80. a. His anſwer to Cicero's argu- 
ments concerning the divinity of Romulus, 109. 5. 
What he ſays of the difficalty of Fes a definition 
of God, 240. u. (43.) Did not make a proper choice 


of the examples he gives to oppofe the incredulity of 


the heathens, X. 362. 5. His obſervation con- 
cerning their beautiful actions, 397. Wrote on 
| Tome occaſions in a very obſcene manner, 4.33. His 
admonitions to Chriſtians with regard to their diſ- 
putes about matters of religion, 3 855 His prayer 
for continency and chaſtity, III. 527. a. The en- 
comium he beſtowed 'on his dear Alypius, IV. 229. 


a. His account of an iron ſtatue fafpended in the 


air by loadſtones, VII. 337. 5. Was the cauſe of 
the church's embracing Calviniſm, X. 40. 6. What 
he ſays of the opinion of the ancients about Jupiter, 
IX. 302.65. Trcbarius advice to him, 627. a. 


Auguſte, his motives for ſending an army into Arabia, 


. 282. 4. b. The occaſion of his quarrel with 
Mark Anthony, II. 58. © Defeated by him, 60. 
Conſented to the murder of Cicero, ibid. Obliged to 
enter into a confederacy with Anthony and Lepidus, 
60. a, The occafion of his marrying the daughter 

of Fulvia, ibid. His victory at Actium, 63. How 
he prevailed on Cleopatra to betray Anthony, 64. 
Dedicated a picture of Venus in the temple of Ju- 
lius Cæſar, 81. a. The terms on Which he pro- 
_.cured it, ibid, 2. The manner af his dividing the 
| . of Judea between Arelelaus and Antipas, 
II. 185. 5. Confiſcates all the Wer of the former, 
and baniſhes hi 1 485. 6. Athenodofus's advice to 
him Ces Ke ould be in a paſſton, 409. Uſed 


1 


"to oblige the ſenators who bad Heautiftl Wives to 
lend them to him, ibid. a. Wh 


dorus took to make him ſenſible of che danger to 
which he expoſed himſelf by theſe practices, 
ibid. His friendſhip for Atticus,” 448. 5. 
The many miſtakes of authors about his edicts a- 
77 libels, IV. 174. 5. His pun upon the word, 


A Bbſolwere, 175. . "The recompence he made Py- * 


at meth68 Atheno- © 


* 
* 


tentus for Raving put his father attl brother to 


death, 414. 4. 6. Two facts concerning him 
which are mentioned only by Suewnius, 447 
5. Unjuſtly- charged with poifoning 'Drufus, 671.- 
a. b. The honour he did his memory, ibid. Aſ- 
ſumed the ſupreme authority under the name of the 
Tribunitian power, 67. a, On what account it is 
thought that he baniſhed Ovid, V. 4. 5. His laſt 
words, 119. * (61.) What might occaſton Ful- 
via's deſign of making war upon him, $52. 6. 
353-2. His epigram upon her, 437. a. His de- 
cree concerning the marriage of Publius and Septi- 
cia, VII. 166. b. Revived the ceremonies of the 
Luperci, 244. 2. His ſuperſtition with regard to 
dreams, 367. # (19.) A reflection on what is re- 
lated concerning Nigidius's prophecy with regard to 
Auguſtus's being Emperor, 8 12. 6. & ſeq. Recon- 
ciled to Mark Anthony by the inter eh of bis 
filter Octavia, VIII. 10. 3. Her moving addreſs to 
him upon that occaſion, ibid. The only reaſon 
which is ſuppoſed to have prevailed with him to 
ſuffer her to go to her huſband, 11. 4. How he 


found his account in not recalling Ovid from his 


baniſhment, 104. a. Ovid's great regard for 
him notwithſtanding his refuſal, 105, 106. a. The 


progreſs which Velleius Paterculus made in his for- 


tune under him and his ſucceſſor, 175. B. One of 
the maxims which Mæcenas urged when he con- 
ſulted with him and Agrippa about reſtoring the 
Romans to their liberty, 289. b. & ſeq. How he 


puniſhed adultery, IX. 153. 5. How far he was 


the occaſion of preſerving Virgil's Aneis, X. 19. a. 
5. An innovation which he made with regard to 
| libels, 330. His anſwer to Tiberius Who preſſed 
him to puniſh thoſe who wrote fatyrs againſt him, 
ibid. How prodigiouſly he was affected with the 
loſs of three legions, 231. 5. Ts à proof that we 
ate not to look for happy perſons upon thrones, ibid. 
See Czfar Auguſtus. ; „ 
Auguſtus, Sigiſmond, King of Poland, - publiſhed an 
_ edi& for the baniſhing of all ſtrangers, who ſhould 
teach their new doktrines, V. 419. What exaſpe- 
rated him againſt the reformers, VII. 101. 4. 6. 
. Sends Liſmaninus into foreign countries to conſult 
the reformers, and to inquire into the beſt method 
to reform the Church of Poland, 14 1. "SY 112. 
a. What made him give over his deſign, ibid. 2. 
Avicenna, how he thought men were formed after de- 
luges, IV. 2. a. His opinion concerning the origin 
of ſouls, IX. 154 How it might be rectifisd, 
Ic. 3. 5 | 9 | 
Avienus, Feſtus, his verſes on the cycles of Harpalus, 
and Meton, VI. 24. a. 1 


Avignon, ſold to the Pope for a" ſmall ſum of money, 
„ „ FC 


Avila, Lewis @, bis account of the ſun's Randing ill 


in the battle of Mulberg, IV. 268. 24. 
Avis important aux Refugiez, III. 74. a. B. 75.4.6. 76. 
4. Anſwers to it, ibid. What Bayle ſays with regard 
to Jurieu, who accuſed him of being the author, of 
this book, 78. 4. 5. To what other authors it has 
been aſcribed, 79. 73 | 
Avitus, Dubius, how he juſtifies the conqueſts of the 

Romans, III. 463. 5. . 


Aulnay, Giles de P, lent his name to a book pub. | 


iſhed by Mr. Her, VI. 304. . 
Aulus Gellius, an error in a paſſage of this author, II. 
365. a. A criticiſm on his vindication of a ſyllo- 

gilm of Epicurus, VII. 231. a. A paſſage: which 
is corrupted, 493. a. 6. See Gellius. 
Aumale, Mademoiſelle d', her action againſt the King 
ol Portugal her huſband for impotency, VIII. 517. 
4. 6. The reaſons which prompted her to enter 
it, 5 18. 5. & ſeqq. | 244. 400. 


Kuni, Madam d', the character of her woiks, VII. 
809. a. | WET To 4 i! 
Aurea Foannis Eboracenſis Hiſtoria, a book aſcribed to 
"different authors, 9 8 . wy | 
Aurelian, Emperor, by what means he; was Hindered 
from lacking the city of Tyana, II. 100. a. His 

Victory and t K 25 


ſeq, 9 | 
nh, Fer, bp N e a coin 
aronius's Annals, K. $37.4. 


* 
= 


Aurelius, an acquaintance of Catullus, IV. 212. 6. 


213. à. ö. al r (EN 
relius, Lucius, compared to God the Son, II. 491. a. 
urelius, Marcs, compared to God the Faches, II. 
| 401. 


riumph over Zenobia, M 255. 6. & 
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INDE X 


40t. a. His gratitude to his Tutor, V. 343. a. 


See Marcus, 


Aurelius, Peter, his cenſure of Sanchez, IX. 48. l. 
Aurelius Victor, an inſtance of his extreme negligence, 


III. 2 


Auricular Gofafon, in what terms it is faid that Peter 


du Boſc ſpoke of it, III. 510. 4. 


Auſonius, his Epigram of which Barthius was ſo great 


an admirer, that he maintained that ſome dzmon 
was the author of it, IV. 547. a. His tranſlation of 
an Epigram of Plato upon Lais's Looking-glaſs, 
VI. oe” a. 3. His account of the Conſular ho- 
nours beſtowed upon Quintilian, VIII. 638. 5. The 


honour conferred upon him by Gratian his pupil, 
V. 343. a. His commendation of Penelope, VIII. 


259, 6. His Epigram upon Agathocles, IX. 167. 
| 35 b paſſages from Vir T 
| e 


in vindication of 
his looſe Poems, which are little to his purpoſe, 
X. 11. 6. One of his Epigrams on Myron's Bra- 
zen Cow, 360. 4. 5 | 


Auſenjus, Julius, father of the preceding, his character, 


II. 497. 6. & ſeq. 


a 'of ſome Indian Philoſophers, IIT. 561. a. 


& ſeq. Paſcal is ſaid to have ſhortened 


is days 
by them, VIIL. 171. 172. 


' Auſtralians, James Sadeur's account of them, IX. 10. 
Say that children grow in their bowels as fruits 


upon trees, ibid. I beir religious and philoſophical 
privciples 11. a. The ſurpriſing antiquity of their 
ate, ibid. 6, And ridiculous origin which they 


_ aſcribe to the Europeans, ibid. | 
Auftria, Houſe of, from whom ſome ſay it is deſcended, 


IT. 9. a. 6. Its deſtruction threatned by ſome pre- 
tended prophecies, IV. 418. 6. VI. 567. 6. & ſeq. 
Was a gainer by loſing part of the Low-countries, 


VII. 37. b. To whom it owes its riſe, X. 459. 


The complaints againſt it don't refle& on 


& eq 
the German branch of it ſo much as on that of Spain, 


463. | "= 
Auſtria, Don John of, his Hiſtory, II. 505. a. 6. Who 


was his mother, III. 381. a. VI. 315. 3. How 


| educated according to Brantome, ibid. 


Austria, Elizabeth of, what Mary Touchet ſaid on 


ſeeing her picture, IX. 619. 6. 


Authority, Mr. Nicolle could not anſwer the difficul- 


ties raiſed againſt his method of determining con- 


| troverſies by authority, VIII. 246. 4. b. Mr. Peli- 


ſon nonplus'd as well as his brethren about the dif- 


ficulties attending this method of determining con- 
. troverſies, 247. a. 


Objections againſt it, ibid. See 
controverſies, &c. | 


Authors, fund great eaſe in breathing their reſentments 


on paper, I. 86. Inexcuſable when they correct 


and enlarge the wanton productions of their youth 


in their 


per years, 148. 4. Scurrilous in proportion 
to their 155 4 g 


Ineſs, 258, a. A dull author ſeverely 


|  rebuked for prefixing twelve lines of Homer to his 


poem by way of motto, 263. a. 5. The trouble 
they give their readers when they don't cite their au- 
thorities, 275. a. The reaſon why they who write 


for the Stage are more profane than others, 299. a. 


Their mortification 


_ ened, 3 14. 4. 6. Very unwilling to confeſs their 


when they are rivaled by men 
younger than themſelyes, ibid. 5. Seldom prudent 
enough to leave off when their faculties are weak- 


errors, 383. 5. Authors of no genius endeavour 
to raiſe themſelves a reputation by railing at thoſe 
who have one, 425. b. Modern authors who write 
in Latin, very defective in their ſtyle, 476. The 
molt ingenious authors love ſometimes to cavil, 591. 
b. To what the diſagreement among them is * 


owing, 603. 3. They who uſe the vague term nunc, 


cenſured, 693. a. Apt to enlarge upon every thing 
they quote, 711. 6. Sometimes write againſt their 
own books, II. 4. b. A reflection on their contra- 
ditions, 51. a. Sometimes relate their own actions 


very confuſedly, 117. @.. It would be of greater 


uſe than is 


imagined to criticiſe on their 
falſe Logic, 122. l. - 


Often refer their creditors to 


the dedication of their next book, 211. a. Cen- 
ſured for not quoting their vouchers, 


233. 4. Loo 
fond of ſaying ſmart things, 244. 3. Never pardon 
any contempt ſhewn to their writings, 262. a. 


Tube rude and groſs behaviour of thoſe who were at 
war in France in 1628, 354. 4 4. Upon what 
things 


little 8 they aſſert aſter one another, 


365. 6, Authors who conceal their names, 431. 


to ſhew that he wrote 
xv” * 


8. 6. What an author ſaid 


which have not, 605. 6 


ſerved 
author, 665. 5. 666. a. The difficulty of know- 


_ ſemblance or difference of Ryle, 66. a. 


relating to their writings, 343. 6. 
| found judgment riſe to perfection by the ſame me- 
thods which generally ſpoil men of a ſmall genius, 


When they write on the ſame 
Apt to overlook typographical errors in the proof- 


negli dy, 461. Errors excuſable in ſome author: 
as, capital in others, 496. a. Even preat 


authors ſpare themſelves the trouble of conſulting 
. originals, 499. a. Generally much ſtronger in an 


offenſive than in a defenſive diſpute, 537. 6. Su- 


. perfetation, more frequent amongſt them than a- 
mongſt women, 585. a. Hardly ever as good as 


their word when they threaten not to communicate 
their light any more to the world, ibid. Whether 
they who write the life or give an account of the 
works of an author, ought to mention what he has 
done or written amiſs, 586. 3. Why Baillet dropt 
his deſign of giving an account of anonymous and 
diſguiſed authors, 587. a. The principles upon 


which they reaſon who confute themſelves, 603. L. 


Authors of a lively imagination have generally a 
ſhort memory, ibid. They who give catalogues of 


the works of authors, often guilty of not diſtinguiſh- 


ing the books which have been printed from thoſe 


An inconvenience to 
which they who are a little famous, are very much 
expoſed, 631. a. A rule which ought to be ob- 

b thoſe who impute certain things to an 
ing the truth with regard to diſtinguiſhed authors, 
669. 670. What offends an author moſt, 713. 6. 
Some inſtances of their frauds, III. 3. 6, What is 
peculiar to thoſe who have a great deal of fire of 
imagination, and a ſtrong head at the ſame time, 5. 


An argument of conſolation to little authors for the 
errors, which eſcape them, 48. a. 
uncertain of diſcovering the true author of an ano- 


No way more 


nymous book than conjectures grounded on the re 
| Are gehe- 
rally diſappointed when they publiſh ſecond parts of 
a work which had ſome ſucceſs, 69. a. An error 
which they often fall into, ibid. Whenever they 


leave the ſpecies of writing for which they ſeemed 
formed by nature and engage in another kind, it is 


generally with little ſucceſs, 146. Ought to be 


- perpetually * their guard againſt diſtractions of 


mind, 232. The ſcruples which we ought to 
have in relating what we find in authors, 236. 6. 
Where we find an infinite number of particulars 
Authors of a 


437.6. Are ſometimes not permitted to name the 
books from which they take what they alledge, 487- 


6. Ougnt if poſſible to take cognizance of the molt 


common writings, 513. 4. Should be very ſcru- 
lous with regard to falſe figures, 519. . The 


little care they take to verify what they draw at a diſ- 
tance from the ſource, 716. a. Their not citing 


their authorities a capital fault, IV. 123. 5. Often 


| obliged to their antagoniſts for all their glory, 127. 


a. What authors ought to be taken notice of by 


the magiſtrate, 276, 5. Do not always publiſh 


every part of their works in their natural order, 
329. 6, Very few exact, 346. 5. Sometimes fa- 
voured through envy, 349. a. A reflection on one 


Whoſe books were all of a very ſmall ſize, 408. 4. 


They who have wrote in Latin, have commonly 
added the name of their country in the title of their 
books, 409. a. 5. Their ſermons or lectures often 


more eſteemed before they are printed than after- 
Wards, 460. 4. How cautious they ought to be of 


ſpeaking of books which they only know by report, 


and of affirming that ſuch and ſuch books are not 


extant, 511.5, One of their ſtratagems, 572. 4. 
Their jealouſy and indignation againſt one another 
ſubject, 624. a. 6. 


ſheets of their own works, V. 7. 6. They who 
fill their books with quotations as great geniuſes and 


more laborious than thoſe who never quote at all, 


48. a. 49- a. 5. Authors who never borrow, gene- 
rally leſs inſtructive than thoſe who diſplay their 


collections, ibid. Why authors are more quarrel- 


ſom than ſoldiers, 74. 6. A very proper method 


to make them refrain from ſlander, ibid. How 
little they are to be credited when they aſcribe books 


to fuch and ſuch perſons, 82.45. Two defects which 
they want to be cured of, 167. 3. Forget in one 

ace what they have * al another of the . 
book, 187. 3. Whence it happens, 355. 2. More 
neceſſarj for them to eat and drink than to publiſh 


books, 456. a. 6. Whether the letters which great 
| i ; men 
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men write to an author, are in the ſame ſtrain with 
the expreſſions they employ when they write to 
others concerning him, 583. a. 586. 6. Paſſages 
concerning the real and apparent eaſe with which 
they compoſe their works, 600. 5. 601. 4. 6. 
Whether it is better to be judged by an author than 
by other perſons, 692. a. Why they ought ſometimes 
to prefer their own knowledge tothat of others, ibid. 
Have been greatly rallied on account of their exceſ- 
five tenderneſs for their own compoſitions, VI. 73. 6. 
The miſtakes occaſion'd by the liberty an author 
takes, of putting into the mouths of people ſuch 
expreſſions as appear ſuitable to their preſent condi- 
tion, 75. b. How diſpleaſing it is to them to own 
that they have ſuffered themſelves to be impoſed 
upon, 117. 5. Fall into many errors from a defire 
of applauding thoſe of whom they write, 240. 4. 
Have two ſetts of language, one for printed books, 
and the other for the letters which they write to their 
friends, 244. 6. Great authors oftener guilty of not 
quoting than others, 252. 5. Why good ones often 
want exactneſs, 272. a. The inferior claſs of au- 
thors apt to write imitations of any excellent perfor- 
mance, 293. Moſt of them too apt to be inaccurate 
with regard to the dates of mens death, and in 
their calculations, 443. a. Reflections on what they 
fay of the extent of the ſhadow of mount Athos, 
682. 4. 6. And on ſuch as are over correct in their 
works, VII. 96. a. 5. & ſeq. A lamentable proof 
of the frauds which are committed by the editors of 
their poſthumous works, 111. 6b. 112. a. What 
Mr. Locke uſed to ſay of thoſe who labour only 
to deſtroy without eſtabliſhing any thing themſelves, 


147. Their admirers generally more diligent than 


judicious, in collecting their ſcatter'd pieces after 
their death, 251. a. How they tranſcribe from one 
another without conſulting the originals, 252. 4. 
Ougght to ſtudy ſeaſons as carefully as gardeners, 306. 


a. Arithmetical blunders very common in good au- 


thors, 361. 6. Collections concerning the facility and 
difficulty with which different authors write, 381. 5. 


382. a. 6. Sometimes write againſt themſelves, 
448. a. Advice to them, 476. a. Of all authors we. 


ſhould be moſt upon our guard againſt fatyrical ones, 


488. b. vatyrical authors compared to Procruſtes, 
490. a. Several great ones have wrote a very bad 


hand, 698. a. 6. An example in favour of the 
maxim gui non vult intelligi debet negligi, 812. a. 
One of the cauſes which have, given birth to many 
.chimerical ones, VIII. 26. a., Why ſo many find 
it a very hard task to correct their works, III. a. 
What Paſchal uſed to ſay of thoſe authors, who in 
ſpeaking of their own works, ſay, my Look, &c. 
171, 172. a Why they ought rather to ſay, our 
| Book, our Commentary, our Hiſtory, Ic. ibid. Their 
complaints concerning fortune, much oftener a proof 
of their ingratitude towards their age, than of the 
ingratitude of the age to them, 223. 5. The works 
of ſome authors corrupted in their life-time, 149. 


b. Why D' Ablancourt choſe to be a tranſlator ra- 


ther than an author, 319. 6. 'T'wo things to be 
conſider'd in judging of the works of thoſe who 
have wrote many and large books, 333. 6. Five 
and twenty who have written the life of Petrarch in- 
conſiſtent with themſelves, both as to dates and 
facts, 352. b. Some very good ones remain long 
in obſcurity, 363. 6. Their age may be known by 
the ſtroke of the pen, almoſt as ealily as by the 
features of their face, 435. a. A remark with re- 
ſpect to the manner of quoting them, 534. 6. 
Some better at putting down than building up, 558. 
b. The confuſions amongſt them, with regard to 


Pygmalion, 590. 4. 6. Some account of thoſe who 


have treated of Pythagoras's doctrines, 620. 5. A 
paſſage from Paſquier concerning pretended, half 
formed authors, 702. b. Their inconſiſtent conduct 
in points of controverſy, expoſed, 743. a. Their too 
great indigence has given occaſion to the vaſt multi- 
tude of books with which the world is peſter'd, 750. 6. 
Grow negligent when they have obtained what they 
ſought, ibid. A right choice of a bookſeller, of great 


importance to them, IX. 111.4. Advice to them, 


546. 4. 6. X. 313. 4. b. Obſervations on the works 
of Juvenile authors, IX. 546. 4. 5. An angry author 
imagines he does not take ſufficient vengeance, un- 
leſs he returns heavier blows than thoſe which 
were {truck at him, 547. Artifices in the wars of 
Authors as well as in thoſe of Princes, ibid. A re- 
flection on the behaviour of ſuch authors as get the 


books of their antagoniſts prohibited, 548. Ought 
to have recourſe only to the pen, ibid. Whether we 
can judge of their morals by their writings, 621. 4. 
Reflections on the conſequences that may be drawn 
from a man's writings, with reſpe& to his morals, 
681. a, b. & ſeqq. Whether batchelors ſtudy to 
better purpoſe, or write more books than married 
men, X. 52. 6. & ſeq. An inſtance of the little 
ſincerity which is found in the compliments which 
are made to authors, 210. a. 6. Some of their 
diſquietudes, 232. a. The agreement which 
ſome authors have made with bookſellers, 341. 
The reaſons which ſome have given for not 
writing, 376. a. b. Authors of the firſt claſs ſome- 
times commit the greateſt errors, 377. Which 
_ ought to be pointed out, 382. The greateſt authors 
generally make the leaſt difficulty of retracting their 
miſtakes, ibid. Many whoſe firſt productions were 
unſucceſsful, have afterwards become the ornament 
of their country, 493. Ovght not to write only 
for thoſe who read, but likewiſe for thoſe who 
hear others read, 521. 4. Too apt to cite with 
a thouſand alterations and additions whatever is re- 
lated by the ancients, IV. 417. a. An eager 
deſire of finding faults in the works of an adverſary, 
a very dangerous guide, I. 594. a. See Writers, 
Dedications, Ancients, Books, &c. 5 


Automata, Cartes's opinion that brutes are only auto- 


mata, of vaſt advantage to the orthodox faith, 
VIII. 758. a. 6. & ſeq. 


| ot 
Autumn, the moſt unhealthful ſeaſon,  V. 519. a. 


Auvergne, Count. Dauphin of, killed in the preſence 


of Charles VII. and his Council, IV. 289. 6. 


Auxerre, City of, the extraordinary privilege which 


it granted to Claudius Lord of Chaſtelux, and for 
what reaſon, IV. 287. 2. FS.) 


Axe, what Sir Walter Raleigh ſaid of the edge of the 
axe by which he was to be beheaded; IX. 690. . 
Axtius, a German phyfician, obliged. to recant an 


abominable calumny which he had publiſhed con- 
cerning Mr. Patin, VIII. 188. 2. A copy of his 
recantation, ibico. Loi Pe | 
Ayaſba, one of the wives of Mahomet, what happen'd 
to her upon her arrival at Ealbd, I. 5 10. a. How 
ſhe was treated after ſhe was conquer'd by Ali, ibid. 
b. Her great credit after Mahomet's death, VII. 
343. B. 344. a. 6. Why ſhe hated Ali, ibid. 
Hylesbury, Earl of, refuſes to receive a viſit from the 
_ biſhop of Rocheſter, II. 442. | 
Aylmer, Dr. Theophilus, ſeveral particolars which he 
enjoins the clergy of the dioceſs of London, II. 
513. a. | 85 th 
Aymar, James, a famous wand-conjurer, I. 1 3. 4. 
Diſcover'd to be an impoſtor, 15. 6. Vindicated, 
16. a. Pretends to diſcover the father of a ſound- 
ling, ibid. 6, Owns himſelf an impoſtor, 17. 4. C. 
Is in great credit at Paris, 18. a, NAG 
Ayrault, Peter, left a writing behind him in which he 
gave his bleſſing to his ſon Rene, II. 519. 4. 
* Sir George, engages with de Ruyter, III. 


Axixus, King of the Emeſeni, conſents to be circum- 
ciſed in order to marry Druſilla. IV. 6gg. 
Azotus, how long that city was beſieged by Pſammiti- 

chus, VIII. 567. 
Azrun, the innocent cauſe of the death of her brother 
Abel, I. 56. a. Marries Cain, ibid. 9 


B. 


BY A L, Prophets of, whether thoſe ſlain by Elijah 


ated againſt their conſcience, V. 10. 6. 


Babylbn, why its wall was enlarged from 360 to 365 


furlongs in compaſs, VII. 136. a. 

Babylonian Gatments, ſome account of them, I. 160. B. 

Babylonians, what has been ſaid in relation to the an- 
tiquity of their city, II. 535. 4. 6. Their ſtrange 
law concerning their women, 536. Their year, 
VII. 136. 4. | | 

Bacchus, ſaid to be the ſame Deity as Oſyris, Adonis, 
&c. I. 272. a. And that the ceremonies he was honour- 
ed with in Greece differed but very little from the reli- 
you feſtivals and ceremonies of the Jews, ibid. The 
ame as Apollo, 298. 6. Whether Bacchus encroaches 
more upon Venus, or Venus upon Bacchus, V. 95. 
a. b. 96. a.b. g7. a. b. Was Moſes, according to 


Voſſius and Bochart, VI. 303. a. Why had in 


great veneration in Lemnos, 688. a. Whence the 
ug to him, are called Trieterica by the Poets, 
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VII. 137. a. Who was the firſt who inſtructed the 
Greeks. in the ceremonies of his - worſhip, 415. 
The infamous obſcenities over which he preſided 
among the Sicyonians, IX. 225..— 
Bachet, Pierre, Seigneur de Meyſeria, VII. 553. 4. 
Bacbot, Gaſpar, VI. 426. a. as. 3? 
Baton, Lord, what he ſays of Ann Boleyn, III. 455. 
4. And of Sir John Hayward's life of Henry IV. 
VI. 41. 3. His admonition to Lord Coke, IV. 382. 
b. 386. a. 5. And the character which he gave 
of him, 383. and 4. 6. His account of the anſwer 
which Sir Everard Digby made to the Executioner, 
after he had pluck'd out his heart, 596. a. Ex. 
tracts from ſeveral of his letters concerning Lord 


Chancellor Egerton, V. 2. 6. 3. 4. 6, His obſer- 


vations on Cæſar's Speech to the Pilot, IX. 585 a. 
What he ſaid when he delivered up the Great Seal, 
X. 166. b. Accuſed of ſodomy, &c. 167. 4. 
Bacon, Thomas Sclater, a memorandum of his con- 
cerning Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, VI. 
341. 4. 6. | . 


Baden, Baths of, the account which Poggius gives of 


the manner of bathing in them, IX. 684. 4. 


Baden, Prince Lewis of, his behaviour at the ſiege of 


Landau, VI. 619. 6b. & ſeq. A compliment which 
he made the Duke of Marlborough, VII. 454- 6. 
Baffa, mother of Mahomet III. the manner of her 
being taken and carried into the Seraglio, I. 193. 
a. Her great power over Amurath, ibid. By what 
means ſhe loſt his affection, ibid. 5. Her influence 
over her ſon, ibid. Repreſented as a witch, and 
removed from the Seraglio, 194. a. $6 
Bagdat, falſly ſuppoſed to be Babylon, I. 10. b. 
Baghdad Khatim, the hiſtory of her marriage and 
power with the Sultan Abu Said, I. 120. a. 6. 
„ | 25 | | | 
Bagni, Marquis of, ſome account of him, II. 579. 6. 


Bajaxet I. on what occaſion he gained the name of 


Gulderun, I. 608. a. Commanded above 600 
French priſoners to be cut to pieces in the preſence 
of the Count de Nevers, III. 678. a. The reaſons 
Which ſome give for his ſparing the Count, ibid. 

Bajaxet II. the manner of his betraying Achmet who 
had advanced him to the throne, I. 198. a. Puts 


him to death, ibid. ö. Promiſed the Pope 300,000 


ducats to put his brother to death, III. 494. 6. 
What gave him an opportunity of making himſelf 
maſter of Croatia, V. 330. 5. The offers which he 
made ſome Chriſtian Princes to have his brother de- 

livered up to him or to be kept a cloſe priſoner, 
VI. 386. b. Makes the Pope a preſent of the head 

of the ſpear with which our Lord's fide was pierced, 
ibid. Was a lover of Philoſophy, and had a parti- 
_ cular eſteem for Laurence de Medicis, 635. 4. b. 
Baif, Anthony de, his encomium on Angelus Verge- 
rius, and verſes on their poverty, IX. 706. b. 
Baigne, Abbot de, his invention to procure harmonious 
ſounds from the cries of hogs, VII. 33. 6. 
Baigonnet, William, Cathos's ſtrange predictions con- 
cerning him, IV. 210. a. | | 
Baillet, gives a very inaccurate repreſentation of Quin- 
tilian's opinion of Aratus, II. 148. 5. Several An- 
ti's which are not in his liſt, 335. 6. III. 234. a. 


VI. 598. 6. His judgment of the Cento Nuptialis 
of Aulonius, II. goo. a. His account of ſome | 


books which Barthius wrote when he was very 
yourg, 510.4. And of the fate of two other inti- 
tled, the Anti Hermit, and the Anti Monk, III 178. 
a. What Bayle ſays of his right to cenſure, IV. 
410. a. b6, His encomium on Mr. Colomie;, ibid. 
And judgment of the Conference of Ratiſbon, VT. 
319. 6. A circumſtance in his life of Des Cartes, 
that wants to be correfted, VII. 555. a. His Ju- 
gemens des $:avans, very incomplete, 621. A paſ- 


ſage in his Devotion due to the Bleſſed Virgin, cen- 


lured, 769. b. Confirms the opinion of thoſe who 
accuſe Mr. Paſcal of ingratitude to Mr. Des Cartes, 
VIII. 165. a.b. Cenſured for his exceſs of cere- 
mony towards the author of Nouvelles de la Repub- 
ligue des Lettres, ibid. Why he has given Mr. Pi- 
nen's works a place in his collection of poems, 417. 
6. What he ſays of Puccianiſm and its author, 
578. b. His cenſure of Quillet's Callipzdia, 634.6. 
An obſervation upon it, 635. a. His account of 
Ottavio Rinuccini, 735. 4. And obſervations con- 
cerning Scioppius, IX. 125. a. 129. a. b. 130. 4. 

Baillie, Mr. John,” his vindication of Dr. Freind, a- 
gainſt the author of the Bibliothegue Ancienne & Mo- 
derne, V. 340. @. 


Bains, or Rische, the beautiful palace of; burnt by 
Henry II. VI. 314. 4. le DET ALY 
Baithuſees, whether they differed in their principles 


from the Sadducees, IX. 14, 5. 


Baius, James, II. 593.and a. 9 on 
Baker, Sir Richard, his reaſons for ſuppoſing Ann Bo- 
leyn innocent, III. 456. a. lat ail 
Baker, Thomas, his remarks on Bacon's new logick, 

II. 563. 6, The ſyſtem of Des Cartes, IV. 146. 


4. 6. Lilly's grammar, VII. 79. 6. 6. And 


Mallebranche, 376. a. 6. 


Bala, Alexander; king of Syria, how he treated Dio- 
genes the Epicurean, IV. 609. 6. = 
Balaam, the prophet, his prediction of the death of 

Agag, explained, I. 319.6. Mr. Leibnitz endea- 
vours to prove, that What is related of him did not 
happen really, but in a dream, VI. 678. a; 
Balaſſa, Michael, VI. 317: a. . 
Balbus, the origin of this firname, II. 597. a. Whe- 
ther it has been juſtly given to the Atily, ib. and 6. 


Balbus, Lucius Cornelius, on what account Capitolinus 


calls him Balbus Cornelius Theophanes, II. 598. 4. 
Balcanqual, Walter, repreſentative of the church of 
Scotland, in the ſynod of Dort, V. 703. a. 
Bald, in what a ſophiſm fo called, conſiſted, V. 113. 6. 


Baldouin, the crimes of which he accuſes Hotman, VI. 


7%. . 044 +71 i 8% J 5 "94 

Balduin, king of Jeruſalem, poiſoned by his phyſician, 
VII. 825. 7 VII AL Ws: bis PEAT: 

Balaus Lupatinus, thrown into the ſea for hereſy, afier 
an impriſonment which had laſted twenty years, VI. 


377. 4. . | 
Bak, John, his character of St. Adelme, I. 265. a. 


Aſcribed ſeveral works of Arnulphus biſhop of Li- 


fieux, and of Arnuol abbot of Bonneva], to Arnulphus, 
biſhop of Rocheſter, II. 337. His invidious account 
of Benedict's journeys to Rome, III. 192. a. Apt 
to repeat, in his catalogues of authors works, the 
ſame pieces under different titles, IV. 298. 4. X. 

66. 3. Greatly aſſiſted in his book De Scriptori- 
bs Britanniæ, by Leland's work on the fame ſub- 
jet, VI. 681. 4. 550 | 


Baleares, the inhabitants of them never enjoyed their 


brides, till all the relations and friends, who were 


invited to the nuptials, had enjoyed them, VI. 708. 6. 


Baliol college in Oxford, who was the founder ot it, II. 
610. a. 16 TREE | 

Ballets, or interludes, whether they were firſt brought 
into France by Rinuccini. VIII. 736. a. 6. 


Balli, a deſcription of their dangerous conſequences, 


IX. 31. 5. 32.6: | 

Balquhan. See the article of Leſley. 

Balſora, prince of, the advantage he receives by making 
the Mahometans believe that he is Mahomet's 
chief favourite, VII. 427. 6. 


| Baltaſarini. See Beaujoyeux. 


Balue, Cardinal de la, invented the iron cages of Lewis 
XT. and was the firſt who was lodged in one of 
them, VII. 35. 6. | 

Baluxe, ſome account of his editions of Mr. de Marca's 
book De Libertatibus Eccleſia Gallicane, VII. 405. 
a. 6. Had beſides a paſſionate zeal, all the capa- 


city which was requiſite for the publication of Mr. 


d' Marca's works, 407. 4. 6. His diſpute with the 
Abbe Faget about his life of Mr. de Marca, ibid. & 
ſeq. Extracts from a memoir of his concerning John 


de Selve, IX. 151. 4. 6. 152. 4. His account of 


John de Roquetailade, VIII. 755. a. 

Bahra, whence the rivulet iſſuing from Parnaſſus, 
was fo called, IX. 531.6. | 

Balzac, his opinion of the compoſitions of youth, I. 
143. Has ſtrangely diſguiſed Agatho's maxim a- 
bout probability, 322. 6. His banter upon the name 
of Alexander ab Alexandro, 483. a. His judgment 
on the elogium of cardinal D'Oilat, and that of car- 
dinal Sylvio Antoniano, II. 28. 3. What te fays 


of Ariſtotle, 270. a. His reflection upon the death 


of Madam d'Andilli, 302. 6. How he ridicules 
the great impatience of modern wives, 488. a. 6. 
His Judgment of Bembus's hiſtory of Venice, III. 
184. a. On what account he ridiculoully accuſes 
ſome people of rebellion, 319. b His criticiſim on 
Aquilo, 487. 6. 488. a. The beautiful manner in 
which he makes Caſſius reaſon about demong IV. 
169. a. b. His character of Caſtelvetro, 195. Whe- 
ther he had ſufficient reaſon to aſſert that Cicero 
pleaded for Catullus, 215. 6. Why he takes a 
paſſage from the Decameron of Boccace without 

quoting 
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quoting it, 216. 3. Had a great friendſhip for 
Dailli, 505. 6. His ridicule of a ſuperſtitious 
rammarian who braved the Deity, 579. 6. & eq. 
His criticiſm on what Alexander ſaid to Diogenes; i 
grounded, 602. a.6. A * from one of his 


letters concerning Q. 


of Eſſex's death, 19. Why he has falſiſied the date 
of his letter concerning the ſiege of Fontarabia, 276. 
a. His account of ſome female devotees in Spain, 


310. a. An inſtance in which he does not act with 


ſufficient candoar, 465. 6. The true æra of his con- 
troverſy with father Goulu, 488. 6. Goulu's ani- 
moſity againſt him, 489. a.'6. Has been ranked 
among thoſe authors who make themſelves unhap- 
Py by the too great difficulty and delicacy of their 
taſte, 602. a. His elogium on the Duke of Guile, 
G41. 6. Some account of the part which Javerſac 
took in the diſpute between him and father Goulu, 
VI. 371.4. 6. What has been ſaid of his ſending 
for Javerſac when he was upon his death-bed, 372. 
'The great efteem which he had for Madam des 
Loges, VII. 148. 5. 149. 4. Greatly contributed 


to the politeneſs of the French, ibid. The incon- | 


ceivable difficulties with which he compoſed his 
books, 381. 6. 382. 4. His ridicule on Malherbe, 
383. 5. His verſes againſt Montmaur, 639. 5. 
Different opinions concerning them, 640. @. 6. 
Would have made people believe that he was the real 
author of a work which appeared under the name of 
Motte-Aigton, 691. @. 6. A ſupplement to the hiſto- 
ry of the diſpute between him and F. Goulu, 697. 
a. b. & ſeq. Cenſured, 727. a. 6. How unjuſt his 
complaints againſt fortune were, VIII. 231. 6. Had 
too good an opinion of himſelf, ib. Complains of his 
pains and diſeaſes with too much eloquence, 233. 6. 
Paſſages from him concerning the character of Monſ. 
Peireſc, 242. a. His contempt of the Pangloſſy, 


ibid. 5. His encomium upon John de Peyrarede, 


% ” 


59, 360. a. 6. His reflection on a thought of 
Malherbe with regard to Providence, 807. 6. Com- 


mends the Abbot of Saint Cyran, IX. 13. a. 4 


maxim quoted by him, 418. 42. His account of the 
death of Philip Strozzi, 434. 4. An extract of a let- 
ter of his to d' Ablancourt concerning Tacitus, 473. 
a. Calls him the Ancient Original of Modern Policy, 
ibid. His elogiums on F. Theron, 5 38. 4. 6. A 
letter of his in praiſe of Girac, 551. 6. Rondel's 


judgment of his works, 5 5 2. a. 6. His arguments 


againſt the proteſtant miniſters, X. 401. Suppoſes 
that the philoſophical ſubtleties of the ſchools may 
contribute to the propagation of the true faith, 411. 


| Banfield, Thomas, his diſpute with Dr. Wallis about 


the ſabbath, X. 97. 6 


Bancroft, Richard, his opinion of Cartwright's reply 


to Whitgift, X. 148. a. 6. 
Bangius, on what condition he accepted of the place 
of Hebrew Profeſſor at Copenhagen, VIII. 174. 4. 
Banians, their notions of the creation of man, I. 231. 
What they ſay were the names of the four ſons of 
the firſt man and the firſt woman, ibid. a. Their 


account of the firſt interview of theſe four ſons and 


their wives, ibid. and 6. 0s 
Baniſhment, called by Hermaolus a favour which the 
Muſes had procured for him, II. 644. 6. Ovid's- 
books, only the pretended cauſe of his haniſhment, 
VIII. 87. 5. Conjectures about the true cauſe of it, 
88. 4. 104. 6. Why his character appear'd with 
greateſt luſtre in his baniſhment, 109. 6. Why Ur- 
ſinus thought it preferable to the condition of a pro- 
feflor in the college of wiſdom at Heidleberg, 136. a. 
Baniſter, Richard, an account of his book upon the 
diſeaſes of the eyes, II. 639. 6. 


| Bankrupts, how they were puniſhed in ſome parts of 


| Peceotia, V. 142. 4. ; 

Banoſius, ſeveral paſſages from him concerning the 
character of Peter Ramus, VIII. 661. a, 6. 

Banquet of the wiſe men, a defamatory libei, by whom 
it was written, V. 385. | 

Ban, or licence, inſtances of perſons proſecuted for 
marrying without them, IV. 382. 6. 

Baptiſm, repreſented by ſome as a mere ceremony, 
II. 328. 5. The ſubjeQs of it, 396. . The 
Quakers notion of it, 657. a. The anſwer the 
miniſters of the conference of Poiſſi gave to this 
queſtion, Whether children who bad been baptized by 
a woman ought to be baptized again, III. 98. 6. 
What Proteſtants ſay of its efficacy, 648. 6. 


| th, V. 17. 5. 18. 4. 
The falſe account he gives of the cauſe of the carl 


| An account of the diſpute between the Padobapritts 


and the Antipædobaptiſts, V. 368. a. 6. 369. 4. C. 


Some learned men have a ſſerted, that in the primi- 


tive churches, the perſons who; are to be baptiged, 
ſtrip'd themſelves. quite naked; 686. a. . Chriſtian 
baptiſm an imitation of the, Jewiſh, VI. 229. 4. 
Circumftances practiſed inithe IId Century, agreca- 
ble to the Jewiſh cuſtom, ibid. A lite by which 
puoſelytes were admitted into judaiſm, ibid. Some 


account of what paſo'd in the aſſembly of Divines 


concerning the mode of it, VII. 74. 5. Flechier's 
beautiſul deſcription of Rufinus's baptiſm, VIII. 
806. b. 207. a. Delay'd by ſome of the primi- 


439. 6. 


tive Chriſtians till the laſt moment oſtheir liſe, IX. 


Boptize, chat it always ſignifies, V. 368. 4. 
Bar, the morality of it among the Romans, II. 50, 


A profuſion of reading formerly diſplay'd at it, III. 


524. 5. A deſcription. of its chicanery IV. 


690. 5. Whether Ovid was ever employ'd at it, 
VIII. 90. 4. e ö 

ar, Duke of, matries Catharine. of Navarre, VII. 
744. Soon grows tired of her, and begs abſolution 
of the Pope for having performed the duty of 
an husband with an Huguenot, ibid. . Ated from 


a deſire of being divorced, rather than from a ſcru- 


ple of conſcience, 745. 2. 


Baranzanus, promiſed to let his friends know, how.he 


ſhould” fare in the other world, but did not keep 
his word, III. 476. 24. | 


Barbargſa, Arisdan, his deſign upon Julia Gonzaga, 


. Dutcheſs of Trajetto, V. 472. 4. 


Barbarsfſa, Frederick, what Reineſius obſerves . 


the ſtory of his being trampled under foot by che 
Pope, IV. 246. 6. + | | 


Barber, the jetting anſwer which Luther mode his 


barber, IX. 696. 6. What Julian the apoſtate ſaid 
upon ſeeing his barber come in magnificently dreſs's, 
4. 5 | | 


Barbeyrac, Mr. his opinion of St. Ambroſe's book de 


Officiis, I. 573. a. His compariſon between Gro- 
tiusand Puffendorf,V. 584. b. And judgment of Mr. 


| Selcen's book, De Jure Naturali, &c. IX. 147. 4. 
Barboſſe, her reply to ſome Ladies who reproved her, 
for her extraordinary condeſcenſion to Belvezer, III. 


183. 6. A, | | 
arca, city of, its origin, II. 171. 6. 


Barcepha, his account of the manner in which Adams 


bones were preſerved from the deluge, I. 227. @. 


Barcham, John, ſaid to be the author of Guillim's 
Diſplay of Heraldry, V. 625. 6. Aſſiſts John 


Speed in compiling his Hiſtory of Great Britain, 
1. 324. 6? 


Bar-chobebas, a falſe Meſſiah, anointed by Alciba, 


I. 404. Vanquilt'd by the Romans, ibid. 


Barclay, John, who is celebrated in his Euphormio 


under the name of Caſſina, &c. V. 608. 5. 


Barclay, William, bis character of Buchanan, III. 


654. 6. An error of his concerning the author of 
the Vindiciæ contra Tyranms, X. 306. 


Barclay, Robert, his account of the ſaving and ſpi- 


ritual light, II. 656. 6. His notion of Chriſtian 
perfection, ibid. n 


Barde, Mr. de la, gains the victory in a diſpute wich 


Mr. Arnaud, II. 30g. 4. 


Barillon, Mr. the French Embaſſador in Ergland in 


1681. ſome particulars concerning him, IX. 284. a. 


Barlæus, Melchior, the compliments he made Father 


Baldus, II. 604. a. 


Barlens, Gaſpar, miſtaken for him that was Profeflor 


at Amſterdam, II. 666. a. . Some particulars 
concerning him, IX. 318. 6, ; 


Barkow, Dr. Thomas, his account of a pamphlet en- 


titled, Several Speeches, &c. VI. 41. 6. His note 
upon a treatiſe intitled Conſlantius the Hpoflate, VI. 
407. a. His accouut of Biſhop Sanderſon, IX. 61. 
b. 62. 4. 6. And character of Wood's hiſtory and 


_ antiquities of Oxford, and of the Latin tranſlation 


of it, X. 190. a. 6. 1 


Barlo, William, his inventions and diſcoveries, with 


regard to the ule of the load - tone, V. 429. 6. 


Barnes, Joſhua, his reaſons for aſſerting that Solomon 


was the true author of Homer's works, II. 685. 


His edition of them. 686. 4. How he explains a 
paſſage of Lucian concerning the merit of Evrt- 
pides add Sophocles, V. 145. 4. 5. An obſerva. 
tion againſt him, ibid. Cenſured, 152. a. Re- 
fuſed to change his name for an ellate of 2000 J. a 


; year, 
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year, VI. 584. 6. A remarkable dream which he 
often uſed to ſpeak of, ibid. Several other curious 


| particulars concerning him, ibid. &-ſeq. Some of 


his Greek verſes, 585. 4 bay 
Barnvelt, his opinion about the diſputes between Armi- 
nius and Gomarus, V. 454. 6. & ſeq. The paſſionate 
anſwer which he received from the latter, for ſup- 
poſing that they were. not about fundamentals, ibid. 


Barometer, the. tory. of a gentleman, bo from his 


knowledge of the weather by his barometer, was 


_ reputed to deal with the Devil, IV. 569. 6. The 
firſt occaſion of the invention of it, VI. 215. 4. 


How Dr. Woodward accounts for it's phenomena, 


X. 195. a. 197. 6. ; n 
Baron, Eguinard, proſeſſor of civil law at Bourges, 
IV. 688. and a. 690. 692. 4. 


Baron, Father, Some account of the diſpute between 
__ _ him and Mr. de Launoi concerning Thomas Aqui- 


nas, VI. 658. 8. dw & l. 

Baronius, Cardinal Vincent, gives a falſe account of 
the Adamites, I. 238. a. His reaſons. for: repre- 
ſenting Ann the Propheteſs as a cloiſtered Nun, II. 
12. 4. b. How be excuſes the inconſiſtency. of 
 Arnobjus's book againſt the Gentiles, II. 318. 5. 
What he ſays of Bellarmin, III. 169. a. His mi- 
lakes about a paſſage in Juvenal, 240. 6. 


How thoſe who have a mind to know what Da- 


vid Blonde! did againſt his annals, may ſatisfy their 
curioſity, 383. 5. His account of the reaſon why 
God wrought the ſame kind of miracles at the 
death of Boetius, as at the death of Dionyfius the 


Areopagite, 433. What he fays of the reciprocal 


promiſe which Marcille Ficin and Michael Mercat 
made to each other, to give an account of the 
ſtate of things after this life, &c. 476. 6. 
Very well imitated by his continuator in his deſign 
of making all things conſpire to the deſſ otic power, 
and greatelt glory of the Papal See, 721. His aro- 


 legy for Bzovius againſt the objections of Raynaud, 
examined, 723: a. b. His account of the wonder- 


ful complaiſance which St. Germain ſhewed St. Mar- 


ip, IV. 99. 6. What Goulart ſays of his annals, 


258. a The policy with which he acted towards 
the Centuriators of Magdeburgh, 574.6. An in- 
ſtance of his deceiving the Proteſtants to the diſad- 
vantage of his own communion, 511. 6. Why he 
has miſrepreſented the arguments which the Eccleſi- 
aſtical hiſtorians bave made uſe of in favour of Con- 


ſtantine, with regard to the death of Criſpus and 


Fauſta, V. 199. 6. 200. a. Applauds a very 
haughtyv action of Pope Celeſtin III. VI. 85. a. 
Miſtaken in ſuppoſing that Porphyry is one of the 
authors mentioned by Lactantius who wrote againſt 
Chriſtianity, 164. a. 6. His recantation con- 
cerning Father Nitard, VII. 811. a. Draws ſtravge 
concluſions in favour of image-worſhip and the 
Pope's ſupremacy, from the miraculous cures per- 


One of his ſons. beheaded, and why, VII. 33. 5. 


formed by Peter's ſhadow, VIII. 237. 6. Dodwell's 


anſwers to the arguments which the Cardinal brought 
to ſupport his opinion. concerning the time of the 
death of Clemens Romanus, 239. a. 6. Whether 
he is in the wrong to ſay that Florimond de Remond 


. had ſtopped the mouths of the Proteſtants intirely, 


with regard to the ſtory of Pope Joan, 486, 487. 
His annals have been thought towound the proteſtant 
cauſe more than the controverſies of Bellarmin, VII. 
96. 5. His account of Jerom Savonarola, IX. 83. 
6. Why he threatens 'Theophilus Raynaud with 
death, 93. 2 (99). Makes a very odd remark upon 
Calvin's inſtitutions, 119. 6. Hoped to have been 
_ elected Pope after Paul V. 129. a. Says the moſt 
learned ages have been the moſt unbelieving, 478. 
6. Charges Vigilantius unjuſtly, 716. a The 
multitude of errors that have been found in his writ- 
ings, X. 377. 


| 7 
Barre, Renatus Laurent de la, his verſes on Lucretia, 


VII. 21556. 

Barrelier, many of his figures the ſame as thoſe of 
Bocconi, III. 412. 6. | | 

Barrenneſs, Anaxandrides King of Lacedzmon obliged 
to marry a ſecond wiſe becauſe the firſt was barren, 
I. 664. The method which the Jews took to re- 
move it, V. 163. . What is ſometimes the occa- 
fion of it, VI. 138. 2. What the Roman ladies 
did to cure it, VII. 245. a. b, The privileges 
which Luther indulged to huſbands and wives when 
either of them were barren, 259. a. 


* 


Barre t, oats, how mn d Dr. Rawlegh; VIII. 
1. 6. 692. @. By whoſe means he e - 
| Py a. b, 64 en, . 
IV. 79. (2 ; e 
Barreto, Bon Franciſco, Viceroy of the Indies, IV. 78. 
Barrow, Iſaac, his character of Des Cartes, IV. 146. 
2. And Gregory's. character of Bim s a Mache. 
matician, V. 554. a4 . OTE 
Barry, Mrs. what proved the foundation of the great fame 
ſhe gained as an Actreſs, III. 149. 4. And who 
was chiefly inſtrumental in raiſing her, 288. 
Bartalicci, his injudicious reflection on two wonderful 
properties aſcribed to Haravad, VI. 28. a. . 


Bartas, his verſes on the Auriege, II. 496. 497. a. 6. 


His week attack'd by Chriſtopher de Gamon, V. 
380. a. b. bs | | | 


Barthias, Gaſpar, his obſervation concerning the breath 


and marrow of lions, examined, I. 172. 6. 173. a. 


_ Miſtakes of his concerning Lais and Melampus, 


VI. 599. 4. VII. 415. 3. A paſſage from him 
which ſerves to prevent errors concerning Francis 


Patrizai, VIII. 192. 2. His Satyr concerning the 


government of Athens, 308. 3. His judgment of 
Joſeph Scaliger's notes upon Manilius, IX. 10g. 4. 

Was one of Scioppius's moſt violent adverſaries, X. 
508. Wrote in too great a hurry, ibid. 


| Bartheline, | Thomas, his ſenſible reflection on a ſtory 


related of St. Anſelm, II. 470. a. 
Bartholomew, Saint, III. 459. 4. at Wes 
Bartholomew, Maſlacre of Saint, vindicated by Peter 
Charpentier, IV. 272. @.6. & ſeq. Said to be 
owing to Admiral Colligny's calling the. Dutcheſs 
of Valentinois avhore, rather than to a zeal for 
religion, VIII. 445. 6. & ſeq. Fatal to Peter Ra- 
mud, 66 + | | | 
Bartolicci, Father, his ſtrange miſtake about Amyral- 
dus, I. 621. 6. 622. a. And the city in which 
Iſaacites was born, VI. 439. 4. 6. 
Barion, Elizabeth, pretended that ſne had revelations 
from God to give the King warning of Sir Thomas 
More's wicked Liſe, VII. 648. 4. | 


Bariſcbius, James, what Dr. Barrow ſays of his Pla- 


niſphere, II. 709. 6. A faithful follower, in his 


aſtronomical opinions, of Kepler his father - in- la w, 


VI. „Sas. 


Bar ſena, widow of Memnon, ſaid to be the firſt wa- | 
man whom Alexander enjoy'd, VII. 302. 4. 528.6, 


Her character, ibid. _ | 

Baruch, the miracle that was performed at his ſepul- 
chte, V. 163. a. His coffin could not be carried 
above a mile from that of Ezekiel, ibid. 

Bafil, city of, the honour which it pays to the memory 
of Eraſmus, V. 79. a. Twelve cart-load of images 
burnt before the town-hall, in order to end the diſ- 
putes of the populace, 87. 6. | 

Baſil, Saint, his advice to women to beware of Eu- 
nuchs, IV. 415. a. 6. Compares them to bulls 
which but with their heads aſter their horns are 
cut off, ibid. Other particulars which he relates 

concerning their luſt, V. 274. 4. His anſwer to 
the Marcionites, a very weak one, VII. 417. 6. 


A white dove on his ſhoulder ſaid to ſuggeſt. to him 


all he ſpoke to the people, V. 540. 4. His opinion 


concerning the origin of evil, VIII. 216. 4. Guilty 


of begging the queſtion, and evading the difficulty 
he pretends to remove, ibid. 6. Pe 
Baſilicus, Emperor, his edict about religion, I. 128. 
a. b. Retracts it for fear the Clergy ſhould ſtir up 
an inſurrection, 129. 
Bafilides, the heretic, his errors, I. 350. 


Baſilides, Great Duke of, the reaſon which was given 


for his plundering the Livonians, III. 416. 4. 
Baſnage, James, Seigneur de Franquenet, his vindica- 
tion of the Caraites, I. 97. 6. Might have received 
conſiderable lights for completing his hiſtory of the 
Jews from Lancelot Addiſon's preſent ſtate of that 
nation, 241. 42. His judgment of the diſpute be- 
tween Mr, Bayle and Mr. le Clerc, Mr. Jaquelot 
and Mr. Bernard, III. 87. a. Procures Mr. Bayle 
to be choſen proſeſſor of Philoſophy at Sedan, 63. 4. 
His confutation of the memorial of the Roman Ca- 
tholick clergy of France, 67. a. Author of / Ex- 
amen des: Methodes, Ic. 101. 6. His prudent an- 
ſwer to the Biſhop of Meaux, who charged Luther 
with permitting the Langrave of Heſſe to marry a 
ſecond wife whilſt the fir was living, VII. 256. a. 
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Ba ſuage, Anthony, III. 4. a. 

Baſnage, Samuel, Sieur de Flottemanville, III. 4. 4. 

Baſnage, Henry, Sieur de Beauval, ſome account of 
him and his reviſal of Furetiere's Dictionary III. 
5. 5. Accuſes Mr. Jurieu of Hereſy, X. 295. a. 6. 
& ſeqq. See Beauval. 

Baſſa, all the Baſſas are rivals with regard to a Sul- 
tan's daughter, and marry them very young, I. 196.9. 

Baſſano, the Painter, in what he was defeRive, V. 1 28. 4. 

Baſfianus, Prieſt of the Sun, VI. 447. a. 

Baſſompiere, Marſhal de, Seele that the founder 
of his family was deſcended from the commerce of 
a woman with a ſpirit, VIII. 32. 3. What he 
ſaid of Madam d' Entragues, IX. 619. a. Her 
anſwer, ibid. Whether his anger againſt Du Pleix 
for not ſuppreſſing the ſcandalous part of the charac- 
ter of 2 Queen of Navarre, is well grounded, X. 
69. a. 5. | | 

Befla, General of all the forces of the Emperor, gains 


ſeveral victories over the Turks, I. 195. a. The 


reaſons he offered to difſuade the Emperor from con- 
cluding a peace with the Sultan, ibid. 5. 
Baſtards, why ſome ſay they are generally witty and 
vigorous, V. 308. 6. A ſevere law which Pericles 
cauſed to be enacted concerning them, VIII. 296. 5. 
Afterwards repealed at his own deſire in favour of 


a baſtard of his own, ibid. Thoſe of the Venetian 


nobility, more neglected than thoſe of other nations, 


. 

Rafi, Mr. de la, his reviſal of Marot's and Beza's ver- 
ſion of the pſalms, introduced at Geneva, VII. 469. a. 

Bathe, it was thought contrary to the laws of decency 
even among the Pagans, for a father and ſon to 
bathe in the ſame place, IT. 478. z (6). See Baden. 

Baths, the magiſtrates of Paris adviſed not to permit 
the uſe of them during a peſtilence, VIII. 162. 6. 
Whether they were known in France before the 
time of Lewis XI, ibid. 

Bathurſt, Lord, his ſpeech in favour of the Biſhop of 
Rocheſter, II. 440. 6. 


Batonier, what is meant by that term, VIII. 419. a. B. 
| Bats, Violante de, cauſed her huſband to be aſſaſſinated 


by a Monk with whom ſhe had a criminal conver- 
ſation, IX. 142. a. 5. Put to death, ibid. 


* Dr. John, his character of the divines of the : : 


middle age, III. 125. 8. | | 
Battles, ſome account of one between the Moors and 

the Spaniards, that was fought for eight days with- 

out intermiſſion, I. 37. 6. What is generally the 


reaſon why they are uſeleſs, IV. 4. 5. More liable 


to hiſtorical Pyrrhoniſm, than the taking of towns, 
VI. 619, 4. | | ** 
Battori, Sigiimond, Prince of Tranſylvania, as impo- 


tent in the wars of Venus, as he was brave in thoſe 


of Mars, VI. 107. a. q | 
Battori, Chriſtopher, ſent Ambaſſador into Franceby 
Queen Iſabella, VI. 316.6. | : 
| Bava, wife of Alvar King of Sweden, the tragical 


conſequences of her criminal converſation with her 


huſband's brother, I. 418. a. | 
Bavaria, Duke of, obliges Bzovius to retraft the ca- 


lumnies which he had publiſhed concerning the Em- 


peror Lewis, III. 721. a. 6. 


Bawaria, Iſabella of, Queen of France, her ſcanda- 


lous charaQer, III. 681. a. 6. 

Baubo, by what means ſhe prevailed on Ceres to re- 
freſh herſelf, IX. 541. 6. 2 

Baudius, his complaints againſt Gruter, for refuſing 
to make his compliments to Godofredus, V. 591. 6. 
592. a. Friendſhip for Lipſius, VII. 106. 6. 107. 
a. And encomiums on Wouwer's Panegyric on the 
King of Denmark, not ſincere, X. 210. a. 6. 

Baudouin, Francis, whether he was the firſt who ſhewed 
the pretended eighth book of Arnobius to be the 
work of Minucius Felix, II. 319. . What drew 
the indignation of the proteſtants upon him, III. 
318. a. How he reproaches Calvin and Beza, for 
having perſecuted and afterwards careſſed Peter 
Bouquin, 526. 6. Of what he ſays Bucer ac- 
cuſed Calvin, 646. a. Why he refuſed to vin- 
dicate the maſſacre of the Proteſtants of France, IV. 
272.6. His character of Creſpin's ſtate of the 
church, 462. a. The ſtrange wrong headed infe- 
rence which he makes from Zlian's account of 
the Mantinean Lawgiver, &c. 586. a. 5. The 
reproaches he caſt upon Duaren, 689. 4. 6. Some 
extracts from a letter which Duaren wrote againſt 
him, 692. a. b. Pretended to leave Bourges to pro- 
cure liberty of conſcience, ibid. Falſifies a paſſage 


of Tacitus, IX. 444. &. The agreement he made 
with Bookſellers, X. 341. | | 
Baudbuin, Anthony, whence he got the name of 4}/a- 
tivus among his ſchcol- fellows, III. 39. 6. 
Baudouin, John, falſly ſaid to be the author of the 
firſt volume of Mezerai's hiſtory, VII. 550. 6. 
Baudouin, Catharine, III. 39. a. | 
Baudrand, Michael Anthony, what he ſays about the 
city of Azotus, cenſured, IT. 619. 5. 
Baudri, Profeſſor of Sacred Hiſtory at Utrecht, III. 55 
Baune, Father la, ſuppoſed to be the author of the 
dedication of Junius de pictura Veterum, X. 280. 
n (40). | 
Bautru des Matras, William, III. 46. 
Bautru, Armand, the manner of his death, III. 49. B. 


Bautru des Matras, Rene, how he ſaved himſelt trom 


being beaten by a devil, III. 46. a. 

Bautru, Nicholas, III. 49 6. | 

Bauwal, his obſervations upon Mr, de Fenelon's book, 
entitled, Traits du Miniſtere, &c. IX. 34. a. Pro- 
poſes a queſtion to the Roman Catholics, ibid. See 
Baſnage. | 

Bawdy-houſe, a remarkable ſay ing of Cato to a man 
whom he ſaw coming out of one, VIII. 513. 4. 
A magnificent one built by Pope Sixtus V. at Rome, 
IX. 254. 6. 255. a. The taxes which he collected 
from them, ibid. | | x 

Baxan, Entino de, his ſhocking cruelty, IX. 346. a. 
Put to death by John de Spinoza, ibid. 

Baxter, Richard, his opinion of a ſermon preached 
by Dr. Barrow, II. 507. a. What Dr. Bates ſaid 
of his ſtyle, III. 18. . Wrote againſt Harring- 
ton's Oceana, VI. 33. 6. His character cf Mr. 
Selden, IX. 150. Stillingfleet's theughts of his 
book entitled, a Plea for peace, 414. 5. 

Bayle, Peter, deſigned in many articles of his dictio- 
nary only to correct the miſtakes, and ſupply the 
omiſſions of Moreri and others, I. 575. IV. 216. 
217, & paſſim alibi, Promiſed ſeveral which he 


never wrote, I. 48. » () II. 338. & paſlim alibi. 


Maintained that a ſociety of Chriſtians living up to 
the ſtrictneſs of the Goſpel, would not be able to 
defend themſelves, I. 104. 5. III. 263. a. b. Co- 
pies ſeveral errors from Greaves in his article of 
Abu'l Feda, I. 116. Not well verſed in che Oriental 
Hiſtory, ibid. and a. Does not look upon the pro- 
digies and miraculous traditions he relates, as true, 
170. a. Did not admire the Iliad, 176. 6. 178. 6. 
179. 4. His omiſſion with reſpe& to a miſtake of 
Langius, 177. a. His vindication of himſelf with 
regard to obicenities, 225. b. V. 55.6. 56. a. VI. 
178. See the diſſertation at the end of the tenth 
volume. His compariſon of the fall of angels to 


the fall of man, not juſt, I. 229. a. Does not 


retend to warrant the truth of his extracts, 539. 
Not exact in ſeveral things concerning genealogies, 
557. a. His examination of St. Ambroſe's argu- 
ments againſt Symmachus, 568. a. b, 569. a. 6. 
How far he interfered in the diſpute between the 
Abbot St. Real and Mr. Amelot de la Houſſaye, 
concerning the French Tranſlation of Father Paul's 
Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, 578. The dif- 


ferent manner in which he treats of the articles 


which he takes from books, and thoſe which he 


takes from manuſcripts, 673. A ſupplement to 


his dictionary propoſed to be printed by Mr. Leers, 
679. a. Had not all the books neceſſary for com- 
poling it, 695. 5. Has committed ſeveral errors in 
the note [7] of his article Apollonius, II. go. 6. 
His reflections on the widows of Kings, 138. 5. 
139. a. Why he puts things under one article 
which properly belong to another, 228. a. III. 20. 
a. VI. 73. b. VII. 696. a. 302. Some obſer- 
vations upon his article of Averroes, II. 476. a. 6. 
Commits an infinite number of miſtakes by taking 


things upon truſt, 477. a. What he has ſaid of the 


Paſtoral advice to the Proteflants of France, 5 22. a. 
And of the doctrine of the church of Rome concern - 
ing the merit of good works, 523. a. 6. His re- 
flection on the conduct of the Paris divines with 
regard to the ſuppreſſion of St. Chry ſoſtom's letter 
to Cæſarius, 532. 5. His account of Allix's pre- 
face to a bop written by John of Paris, 524. 4. 6. 
His apology for his criticiſms on Mr. Chevreav, 
534. 6. What Chevreau faid of his ſtyle, &c. 
35. 4. His account of Baillet's judgments of the 
earned, 582.6. 583. a. And on the Poets, 584. 
b. 585. 4. 6. Fables, materials moſt agreeable to 
. 7 the 
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the defign of his dictionary, 662. 6. Has introdu- 
ced the articles of ſome perſons on account of the 
merit of their relations, III. 12. His reaſons for 
inſerting others which do not deſerve a place in 
his dictionary, 189. 277. 5. His excuſe for quot- 
ing a great number of paſſages from Baudius, 31. b. 
The objections that were made againſt his Dictionary, 
$2.6. 83. a. 6. His r gia Dueftions d un 
Provincial, a kind of ſupplement to it, 84. a. Why 
he wrote articles of ſome perſons rather than others, 
as much, or perhaps more famous and diſtinguiſhed 
in the world, ibid. Accuſed of inſerting things, 
in all his books, favourable to arbitrary power, and 
the ſtrength and glory of France, 85. 5. His opi- 
nion concerning Comets compared with Bekker's, 
154. a, The ſcheme and original deſign of his 
Dictionary, I. 57. 59. III. 80. 166. 5. 272. 6. 
X. 375. & ſeqq. The reaſons by which he attempts 


to prove, that the univerſal conſent of Mankind is 


not a argument for the exiſtence of the Deity, 
examin'd, III. 260. a. 6. What he ſays of the uncer- 
tainty of the Mathematics, ibid. And of the morals 
of Atheiſts, 262. 6. See his diſſertation at the end 
of the roth Volume. His account of Mr. Boileau's 
admiſſion into the French academy, 441. 6. Omits 
articles drawn up in books, which are in every bo- 
duy's hands, 525. Why he inſerts looſe thoughts 
detach'd from other books, IV. 62. 3. Writes 
ſome articles only becauſe the ſubjects of them were 
buried in oblivion, 124. What he ſays to juſtify bis 


numerous quotations, 126. 6. Why he takes notice 


of ſmall errors, 127. 6. 108. 6. 133. a. VII. 386. 
a. More ſevere upon Jurieu than any other writer, 
IV. 315. = (28). His character of Mr. le Clerc, 


377. 6. Some account of his controverſy with him 


concerning the puniſhment of the wicked, 378. 6, 
His diſpute with him about Cudworth's Plaſtic Na- 
tures, 379. a. b. Often refers his readers to other 
authors for true hiſtory, and contents himſelf with 
relating ſome apocryphal ſtories, V. 10. 4. 5. No- 
thing belongs more properly to his Dictionary, than 
falficies in matters of fact, 70. 5. Did not draw up the 
index himſelf, 220. a. Criticizes no writers more 
freely than thoſe for whom he has a particular regard, 
343. b. Why he often gives an account of the fa- 


milies of miniſters and learned men, 454. a. And 


the ſame hints over and over again, 482. 6. His 
apology for tranſcribing long quotations, 492. a. 
What 1s requiſite to paſs a right went upon his 


Dictionary, 692. For what ſort of readers he de- 


ſigus the large extracts which he makes from books 
in which the authors have drawn their own picture, 
694- An inſtance in his Dictionary, in which part 
_ of a paſlage he quotes is left out thro' a miſtake of 
the printer, VI. 19. @. 6. The firſt edition of it 
contained but two Volumes, 50. a. Miſtakes Me- 
lin de St. Gelais for Octavianus de St. Gelais, 66. 
5. What ſort of proof he always endeavours to bring 
for what he ſays, 
onary ſhould, at leaſt ſometimes, reſemble thoſe 
compilations, in which are collected the judgments 
of learned men upon eminent perſons, 267. 6. 
His obſervations on King's Origin of Evil, 536. 
a. ö. His uſual method of reaſoning from autho- 
rities, very weak and unphiloſophical, ibid. Miſ- 
underſtands an argument of Launoi, 651. a. Why 
he frequently takes notice of the terrible diſorders 
of religious wars, VII. 314. . How his com- 
ments ought to be er'd, 353. Some of his 
doctrines in his thoughts on a Comet, corroborated, 
VIII. 182. &c. An examination of what he has 
advanced in his Compariſon of the power of Conſcience 
and Honour, 183. a. b. 184. a. General obſer- 
vations againſt thoſe who cenſure his Dictionary, 
| 527 4. b. Miſtaken with regard to the time of 
Peter Ramus's birth, 654. 4. 6. TJuſtifies himſelf 
for paving cited the paſſages of Tagereau in the ar- 
ticle Quellenec, 738. a. Z. His reflections on Jo- 
ſeph Scaliger's remarks on Catullus, IX. 105. a. 
Some particulars relating to him and Lord Saft. 
bury, 180. 4. His anſwer to thoſe who ſay he has 
miſunderſtood Spinoza's doctrine, 369. b. 370. 4.6. 
& ſeqq. Monſieur de Francaſtel's letter to him con- 
cerning the ſeveral editions of Vitruvius, 453. 
a. b. Was very little skill'd in the hiſtory of print- 
ing, X. 4. 72. 4. 5. Commits two very groſs 
errors, 73. 4. A fault which we frequently meet 
Wich in lis Dictionary, 321. Did not much reliſh 
5 


9. a. Deſign'd that his Dicti- 


Rabelais's works, 478. Some particulars concerning 
him, 479. nes to point out the errors of 

Moreri only in ſoch articles as were common to 
them both, 498. a. 6. | 

Beahk, William, called in queſtion by the high com- 
miſſion court, on account of an Almanac which Gel- 

lebrand publiſhed in his name, V. 417. 6. 
Bean, Amphiaraiis the firſt who abſtain'd from them, 
and for what reaſon, I. 597. a. The ſtrange ab- 
horrence which the Egyptians had of them, VIIT, 
614 5. & ſeq. Why Pythagoras forbid his diſ- 
ciples to eat them, ibid. & ſeqq. The eating of 
them prohibited in the ſchool 99 Salerno, 616. a. 
Beards, what ſome wags have ſaid is the reaſon that 
women have none, VII. 618. a. Why Perizonius 
order'd that as ſoon as he ſhould expire, one ſhould 
be made for him, and that he ſhould be dreſſed and 
ſet in a chair, VIII. 312. The extravagant length 
of Rauber's, 677. a. 4 a, | . 

Bearn, the Catholick Religion prohibited, and the 
| Reformed introduced into it by Jane of Albret, VII. 
740. 6. & ſeqq. 

Beaſts, Anaxagoras admitted a ſoul in all Beaſts, I. 
654. 2. What a Roman lady {aid to a man who 
could not comprehend, why the females among beaſts ' 
do not deſire the male, but when they want to be- 
come mothers, II. 646. 6. The conſequence of 
ſending man to the ſchool of beaſts to learn his 
duty, 647. a. Their actions, one of the moſt 
rofound Aby ſſes, which our reaſon can exerciſe 
itſelf upon, ibid. 5. An example to ſhew the de- 

ndance in which they live, with regard to the ob- 
jects of the ſenſes, III. 698. a. Several which have 
been immortaliz'd by eminent authors, V. 494. 6. 
How many kinds of them the Perſians ſay God 
created, VI. 344. 5. Why the bites of dying beaſts 
are moſt dangerous, VIII. 68. a. Why Pytha- 
goras diſapprov'd of killing or ſacrificing them, 
618. See Brutes. 

Beaton, James, Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, III. 06. 

Beaton, David, Cardinal, condemned and degraded 
John Knox, VI. 559. a. Murdered, ibid. 

Beaucaire de Peguillen, John, what he ſays of the mar- 
riage of the Viſcount, de Martigues, III. gg. a. 
Unjuſtly accuſes Chancellor L' Hoſpital of Atheiſm, 
VI. 262. . | | 

Beaujoyeux, whether he firſt introduced ballets into 

France, VIII. 736. a.6.. . 

Beaume Montreuil, Frances de la, for what ſhe deſerves 

to be ranked among the learned women, IX. 491. 6. 

Beaumont, Abbot de, See Pereſixe. 

Beaumont, Francis, his opinion of the works of Chau- 
cer, IV. 297. 5. An account of the difference be- 
tween magic and ſorcery, IX. 602. 5. & ſeq. 

Beaune, Raoullette de, why ſhe was difpleas'd with 
Cattho's prediction, that her husband would be very 
near being choſen Pope, IV. 210. a. | 

Deauſabre, Monſieur, his converſation with Mr. To- 

Jang upon religion, IX. 609. 4. 6. 610. a. b. 
11. 4. N Fa, 

Beautifying, art of, See Coſmetica. 

Beauty, what Virgil ſaid of beauty and virtue, I. 685. 
a. Its effects upon an audience, ibid. Jane of 
Aragon brought as an inſtance of a perfect beauty, 
II. 140. a. The beſt way to avoid falling into the 

| ſnares of it, V. 282. a. b. 283. a. 6. How many 
things are requiſite to make a beautiful woman, 
VI. 53. 6. Is of no great force without the charms 
of wit and converſation, 66. The ſondneſs of mar- 
ried people which is grounded on beauty, not laſt- 
ing. 425. a. 6. What Alexander the Great 
ſaid of the beauty of ſome Perſian ladies, VII. 302. 
b. And what Euripides ſays of the autumn of beau- 
tiful women, 601. a. Surprizing things ſaid of 
the beauty of Diana de Poitiers, VIII. 443. a. 6. 
Different reaſons aſſigned for the continuance of Sa- 
rah's beauty, IX. 77. a. b, 78. a. Not always 
inconſiſtent with courage and the hardſhips of war, 
450. a. Have in ſome places been annual diſputes 
about it, 516. a. The ideas which painters ard 
poets have of it, ſurpaſs nature, X. 278. a. 6. 

Beauvais, Privileges granted to the women of that city, 
by King Lewis XI, on account of their bravery, 
III. 688. 6. | | 

Brauval, Henry Baſnage Sieur de, his opinion of 
Bayle's Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, III. 
68. a. And elogium on Mr. Bigot, 340 6. See 
Baſnage. 


Bel ington, 


1 © © - 


Bebington, Thomas, his account of the Earl of Arling · 
ton's letters, III. 200. a. | 


Bec Marquis de la Boſſe, John du, the manner of his 


death, V. 605. a. | 

Beck, Jerom, his Turkiſh annals, VI. 710. a. 

Becker, why he reproaches divines with introducing 
Manicheiſm, VIII, 813. = (31). 

Beckman, Iſaac, how he firſt became acquainted with 
Des Cartes, IV. 139. 6. Claim'd Des Cartes's trea- 

tiſe of muſic as his own, 140. a. | 

a+ Thomas, his character of Biſhop Aylmer, II. 

06. a. 

Beau, Noel, the accuſations which he brought againſt 
N III. 274. a. Etaſmus's character of him 
ibid. b. | 

Bedacier, Mr. de, an account of his conference with 
Mr. Ancillon. I. 675. 6. 1 | 

Bede, Venerable, did not think all Chriſtendom indiſ- 
penſably obliged to be ſubje& to the orders of the 


Pope, I. 385. 6. Allow'd the uſe of images for the 


inſtruction of the ignorant, but not for adoration, 
III. 136g. . 


Bees, a ſwarm of bees ſettling on the mouths of Plato 


and St. Ambroſe, as they lay in their cradles, look d 


on as a preſage of their future eloquence, I. 567. 


What ſome authors have ſaid of their nice diſcern- 


ment, IV. 564.6. 
| Begards, a ſet of Heretics which aroſe in Germany and 
the Low Countries, about the end of the XILIth 

century, IV. 279. 6. 

Beggars, ſhould rather be maintained at the publick 
charge, though they earn nothing, than ſuffer d to 
go about the ſtreets, V. 518. a. What Malherbe 
uſed to ſay to thoſe who told him they would pray 
to God for his proſperity, VII. 379. 6. 

| Beggars Opera, its prodigious ſucceſs, V. 406. a. 6. 

Beguines, ſocieties of devout maidens, ſome account of 
them, X. 494. @. 6. 

Behme, jacob, a Fanatic, ſome account of him and 
his Aurora, VI. 578. a. Many of his doctrines bor- 

rowed by the Quakers, IT. 660. a. | 

Bebn, Aphara, Burnet's character of her, X. 126. 6: 


125. 4. | T: 
Being, analogical being looked upon by Arnauld as a 


better doctrine than univocal being, II. 303. 6. 
The general doctrine of Philoſophers with regard 
to it, IX. 370. a. | t | | 
Bela, King of Hungary, how he rewarded the ſervices 
of Bartholomew and Felderic Frangipani, V. 330. 6. 


331. 4. | 

| Belijarius family of, its genealogy. IX. 691. 4. 

Belius, Gentilis, lived ſome time at Mahomet's court, 
VII. 350. 6. 


Bellai, William du, his account of the proceedings of | 


the Sorbonne with regard to the divorce of Henry 
VIII, III. 130. 8. 


| Bullai, John du, what he wrote to Mt. de Montmorency = 


about the divorce of Henry VIII, III. 130. 4. 6. 

Bellai, 1 du, ſome facts concerning him, III. 
160 6. | | 

Bellantes, Anthony, cleared of an accuſation of ſeve- 

ral miſdemeanors by the eloquence of Palearius, 

LY Os | = 

| Bellarmin, has been obliged to own the ſovereign 

power of Kings and Princes over the Biſhops of 

| Rome, I. 499. 6. An inſtance of his contradicting 


himſelf, II. 51. a. Why he * — that Vincent 


Bellovacenſis was not the author of the Speculum Mo- 
rale that paſſes under his name, II. 131. 6. 132. a. 
How he attempts to anſwer the catholic apology by 
Beloy, III. 182. a. Complained of for repreſenting 
the arguments of his adverſaries too ſincerely, IV. 
333. a. Reckons up two hundred thirty and ſeven 
contrarieties of doctrine among the Romiſh divines, 
V. 713. 4. Was fully perſuaded that it was a part of 


an orthodox character never to praiſe an heretic, VI. 


140. 4. An account of the victory which Mr. de 
Launoi obtained over him, 656. 6. Falſly aſſerts 
that Luther died ſuddenly, VII. 259. 6. His ſenti- 
ments concerning the lawfulneſs of propagating 
the faith by the ſword, 328. 6, Makes an ex- 
tenſive progreſs, a mark of a true church, 329. 
a. By which he expoſed himſelf to ridicule, 348. 

| a. On what occaſion he ſaid that there were too 
many Chriſtians, X. 53. 6. 

Bellay, Joachim du, ſome account of the law ſuit be- 
tween him and Ronſard, VIII. 751. a. 


Belleforeſt, his reſolution with regard to his tranſlation 


of Bandel's novels, II. 638. a. 65. 
Belle- Rene, beloved by Benſerade on account of her 
> 2 III. 226. 4. | | 
elles Letires, one of the principal cauſes bf the deca 
of the ſtudy of them, Fir por by : 
Bellievre, Mr. de, his negotiations with regard to an 
affront which Henry III had given the Queen of 
Navarre, VII. 756. 4. 5. 
Bellona, the authority, riches and honobr of her high 
priefts at Comana, IV. 412. 3. The number of 
her miniſters, 413. Their frantic ceremibnies, ibid. a. 
Belo, Peter, his obſervations on the Lemnian earth, 
Sc. VI. 683. 6. His account of the rivers Simois 
and Xanthus, IX; 110. &. ; | 
Belvederenfis, Theodore, ſome account of his writings 
againſt the Vaudois and of the anſwers of Peter 
Gilles. V. 430. a. 6. | | | 
Bembo, Cardinal, Bentivoglio's opinion of his briefs, 
II. 29. 5. Three queſtions which he asked Sabi- 


nus concerning Melancthon, VII. 527. 6. His Pri- 


apea, 600. 6. His account of the gain or loſs of 
a day in ſailing round the world, criticiſed, X. 371. 


Benaiah, one of Solomon's generals, conſidered Joab 


as his rival, I. 267. 6, | | 
Benaxie, Mr. dela, a character of his criticiſm upon 
Euſebius's letter, VII. 297. 4. 

* 22 — — the ceremonies ob- 
ſerved in conſerring the poetical crown Pe- 
trarcha, VIII. — a. 2 Mr - 
Benedict, St. his allowance to the monks of his order, 


VI. 616. 6. How many Saints father Mabillon 


allows it, VII. 294. 6. 

Benedi# II, Pope, takes his prohibition off from a 
book which he had condemned, and commends the 
author of it, IV. 558. a. 6. 

Benedict XIII, Pope, the compliment he made father 

Alexander on his writings, I. 490. Prohibits the 
reading, vending or keeping the works of Grimal- 
di, under pain of excommunication, II. 135: a. 

Benediftines, pretend that the founder of their order 
was of the family of Anicius, II. 9. A long diſ- 
pute about their edition of St. Auſtin's works, 483. b. 

Benedifis, Father de, an account of his famous ditpute 
with Grimaldi about ſchool divinity, II. 135. a. 5. 

Benedictus, Joannes Baptiſta, remarks on his account 
of the Plagiariſm of Sebaſtian Munſter and Orontius 
Fine, V. 247. 6. | W 

Benefices, the ſtory of a man who obtained good bene- 
fices by employ ments not fit to be named, I. 483. B. 


How the word came firſt in uſe, 34. A book 


written to prove that an incumbent ought to give to 
the poor all the income of his living, except what is 

neceſlary for his ſuſtenance, II. 391. a. Whether 
Hadrian VI promoted pluralities, V. 684. 5. His 
anſwer to one who reproached him with acting a- 
gainſt his own maxims, with regard to them, 685. 4. 
Given to poets and pimps, IX. 752. a. 6. See 
pluralities. Who was the promoter of the edict 
which forbids the ſending of money to Rome, for 
the paſſing of benefices, 562. | 


enefit, what the ancients ſaid of receiving a benefit, 


III. 677. 6. Chriſtians aſcribe to the benefit what 
Pagans aſcribed to the beneſactor, IX. 587. 6. 
Bengy, Anthony, a ſhort hiſtory of him and his works, 
VIII. 417. a. 6. & ſeq. 
Ben. badad, King of Syria, his threatning againſt Sa- 
maria, 1 Kings xxii. 10. explained, I. 375. 6. 
376. a. | | 


Benignus, father, how he was impoſed upon by pre- | 


tended revelations, VII. 181. 24. | 

Bennet, Mr. Thomas, his book entitled a Confutation 
of Puakeriſm, II. 660. a. b. 661. a. b. | 

Benno, Cardinal, his account of the necromancy of 
Pope Gregory VII, V. 546. a. 6. 

Benoit, Renatus, the verſes he prefixed to his Ag/ofo/- 
tomatographia, IV. 251. a. 6. A book publithed 
under his name of which he was not the author, 

VII. 816. 6. 

Benſerade, Iſaac de, his rondeau on Amphion's lyre, 
IX. 635. 6. & feq, | 

Benſerade, Nicholas, III. 222. 4. 

Benjerade, Claudius de, III. 222. a. 2 

Benſrab the cabaliſt, in what manner ſome heretical 
Rabbins ſay he was conceived, III. 532. 4. 

Bentheim, Arnold Count of, his tettimonial to the or- 

thodoxy of Vorſtius, X. 36. 4. 

Bentivoglia, Cardinal, his character of Cardinal Anto- 

niano, II. 29. a. | 


Benti- 
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Beringben, Marquiſs de, VII. 148. 4. | 
 Berkelius, cenſured, IV. 562. b. An inſtance in 
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Bentivoglio, John, puts Luke Gavricus the aſtrologer 
to the torture for his menacing predictions, X. 522. B. 
Bentley, Richard, his exceptions againſt Barnes's edi- 
tion of Homer, II. 686. 2. 6. Uſed to ſay that 
Barnes underflood as much Greek as a Greek cobler, 
687. Baxter's character of this edition of Horace, 


III. 59. 2. A flight error in his notes on the Chro- 


nicle of Malala, IV. 178. a. His character of Dr. 
Clarke's edition of Homer's Iliad, 363. a. At- 
tacked Mr. Le Clerc's edition of Menandri & Phi- 
lemonis religuiæ, under the name of Phileleutherus 
Lipfienſis, 381. a. And Collins's Diſcourſe of Free- 
thinking, 398. a. b, His epitaphs on Mr, Cores, 
445. b. And Biſhop Sti/lingfleet, IX. 416. a. The 
character which Kuſter gave of him, VI. 584. 4. 
His obſervations on the various readings of authors, 
VII. 561. a. 6. & ſeq. Some account of his edi- 


tion of Milton's Paradiſe lo, 586. 6. And re- 


flections on Sir William Temple's Ey upon 

ancient and modern learning, IX. 513. a. 6. 

Reckons /E/op's Fables and Phalarii's Epiſtles, ſpu- 

rious, ibid. His diſpute with Mr. Boyle, X. 539. 
6. & leq. 194 ih Ns 
Beraldus, Francis, III. 229. and 6. 


Beraud, Michael, ſome account of his diſpute with 


du Perron, VIII. 882. a. 883.6. 5 
Berault, John, his conjecture about the ſenſe in which 
the word Good was taken by the ancients, in a 


prayer to the Goddeſs Genita Mania, III. 636. 2 


21). | | 
* Patriarch of Conſtantinople, hinders Greaves 
from _— many valuable MSS. to England, V. 

22. 4. b. 

Berehere, Mr. le Goux de la, how he came acquainted 
with Mr. Amyraut, I. 625. 4. 6. His great friend- 
ſhip for him, ibid. | A 
Berenice, daughter of Agrippa I, King of Judea, ſaid 
to have been too free with her brother, I. 369. The 
reaſon of her hating her ſiſter Druſilla, IV. 65 f. 6. 


Berenice, the wife of Dejotarus, adviſed her husband to 


converſe with a beautiſul maiden whom ſhe had pre- 
phy for him, and acknowledged- all the children 
he had by her as her own, IV. 558. 4.6. | 


Berenice, a tragedy of Mr. Racine, {ome account of a 


diſpute concerning this play, and another on the ſame 
ſubßject by Mr. Corneille, III. 240. a. 6 
Bereonville, Mademoiſelle de, put into a nunnery by 
Boileau, III. 443. 6. 


| Berjeret, Mi. bis account of Mr. de Fenelon, IX. 34. 
a. | | 


Berghes, Prince of, an account of his famous law ſoit 
for the eſtate of Mademoiſelle de Guile, V. 656. 


a. b. 


Bergier, Nicholas, the ſubject of his treatiſe du Point 


du Four, explained, X. 366. a. b. 367. & eq. 
Was ill uſed by Puteanus, 369, | 


Bergius, John, his diſpute with Micrelius, VII. 


557. a. | 

Berigardus, Claudius, what he ſays of Zabarella's opi- 
nion concerning the inveſtigation of the eternal or 
firſt Mover, X. 245. 6. | 80 


his commentary on Stephanus Byzantinus, in which 
he has not ſucceeded well, 107. a. | 


Berkenhead, Sir John, his verſes on the happy con- 


junction of Beaumont and Fletcher's Muſe, III. 
108. a. b. 113. a. Why call'd the Loyal Poet, 
112. | 


Bern, three things which the Synod of the Canton of 


Bern diſapprov'd of in the church of Geneva, IV, 
40. a. Baniſh Bolſec, III. 460. | 


Berna, Franciſco, noted for a critical and llandering 


genius, III. 410. a. 8 
Bernabites, by whom eſtabliſhed, I. 223. 4 (5). Their 
employment, ibid. 
Bernard, St. his character of Arnold of Breſcia, II. 
322. a. His unjuſt proceedings againſt Abelard, 


ill. 230. and 6. What has been 1aid of the pro- 


duCtions of his pen, 231. a. His great credit, ibid. 
His notion of the ſoul, ibid. » (4). Miſunderſtands 


a paſſage in Abelard, 232, 6. Amboiſe's lively 


delcripgion of the part he acted againſt him, 233. 
a. The miſtake which Mr. Joli ſays he committed 
about the book, of ſentences, 234. b. What he aſſerts 
with regard to the virginity of the Virgin Mary's 
mother, VI. 392, a. Great complaints and re- 
proaches raiſed againſt him, on account of the ill 


ſucceſs of a cruſade, VII. 26. a. Some account of 


the editions of his works, 294. 4. 

Bernard de Luxemburg, Frier, with what he charges 

/ Abelard, III. 233. 4. 

Bernard, Mr. his obſervations on Payle's examination 

of King's origin of evil, VI. 536. a. b. And opi- 
nion of the actions of brutes, VIII. 770. 6. 


Bernart, John, his ill ſucceſs in a critictim which he 


makes on Pliny, VIII. 611. . 
Bernier, Mr. why he wrote explications relating to 
PF. le Valois's book againſt the Cartefians, III. 67. 
b. His opinion concerning the poſſibility of ſuſpend- 
ing iron ſtatues by load-ftones, VII. 338. b. The 
books which he publiſhed againſt Morin, 664. 4. 


His account of the Indian Pendets, IX. 349. 6. 


O. 4. | 
PE.) a famous ſtatuary, his univerſal genius and 
indefatigable induſtry, V. 128. 6. 
Bernoulli, Mr. his opinion of the diſpute between Sir 
Iſaac Newton and Mr. Leibnitz, concerning the 
invention of the method of fluxions, VI. 6571. @. 
Peroaldus, Philip, has made himſelf ridiculous by his 
endeavours to excuſe the obſcenities of Martial and 
others, IX. 681. b. 682. 2. A paſſage in his 
notes upon Apuleius, cenſured, II. 412. 4. 6. 
Berrow, Thomas, VI. 409. a. 6. | 
Berruyer, his account of the interview between David 
and Abimelech, I. 72. 4. 6. Of Nabal and Abigal, 
73. a. Of the treaty of marriage between her and 
avid, ibid. 5. Of David and Abiſhag, 80. a. 
And the fine ſpeeches which he makes tor them, 


7 Ibid. . 0: 


Bertelier, his pretended account of Calvin's being. 
branded, refuted, III. 463. à. | 5 

Bertius, charges Piſcator with making God behave in 
the ſame manner towards man, as Tiberius did to- 
wards the daughters of Sejanus, X. 404. : 

Bertrade, wife of Philip I, King of France, her hiſto- 
ry, V. 279. a. 6. 

Bertraud, Preſident, his miſtake about the Fudices Ca 
Jani, IV. 166. 6. 8 

Berulle, Abbot de, III. 283. e i 

Berus, Lewis, reſuſes to give Farel leave to hold a 

public diſputation at Baſil, V. 182. 6. 


PBeſa, the name of a deity, and of a city where be 


was worſhipped, II. 23. 5. His oracle, ſtanding 


in the reign of the Emperor Conſtantius, I. 123. 


Uſed to give anſwers in writing, ibid. 


Beſſarion, Cardinal, his ſpeech to Pope Pius IT, in 


order to excuſe himſelf and others who had voted 
againſt him, I. 292. a. 6. What he ſaid when he 
ſaw the new Saints canonized at Rome, whole lives 
be could not much approve of, III. 161.6. VI. 
65 5. b. Signs a decree which he had not read for 


fear of being excommunicated, VIII. 212. a. Ho] 
Mr. Perrot's imprudence prevented his being elect- 


ed Pope, 315.6. 316. a. What he ſaid to Perrot 
upon that occaſion, 316. a. Was the firſt who 


made known Q. Calaber's ſupplement to Homer's 


Iliad, 643. 6. 


- Beſiiality, what an abſolution from it coſts in the church 


of Rome, II. 636. a. 5 6 5 | 

2m 7 in indicting Dr. Hickes for idolatry, 
VI. 156. 3. | | | 

Bette, Meſſre Bruneleſqui, an account of the endeavours 
of him and his club, to prevail on Cavalcante to be 
one of them, IV. 216. a. Their adventure with 
him in a church-yard, ibid. 6. 

Betterton, Mr. brought upon the ſtage by Sir William 
Davenant, IV. 5 30. 6. r | 


Beiterton, Mrs. inſtructed Queen Ann in the graces of 


ſpeech and geſture, III. 288, Had a penſion from 
her, ibid. The afflicting circumſtances to which 
ſhe was reduced after her huſband's death, 289. . 6. 
Betti, the friendſhip between him and Acontius, 1. 
209. 5. Leaves Italy on account of religion, 210. a. 
Betuſſi, Giuſeppe, ſome account of his dialogue en- 
titled, /e Inagini del Tempio della Signora Donna 
Giovanna Aragona, II. 143 a. | 
Bevernink, Melchior de, III. 303. a. 
Beugbem, miſtaken in aſeribing to Amelot a tranſla- 
tion of Machiavel's political diſcourſe upon the tiril 
decade of Livy, I. 578. 25. 
Beuning, Mr. Van, what he ſaid to Mr. de Turenne 
in favour of the toleration which the States General 
had granted to the Mennonites, I. 632. 6. His 
opinion of a book intitled, Peuclier a'Etat & 4: 
Julice, VII. 114. 4. 
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Bewitched, the diſſerence between being bewitched, 
and being poſſeſſed by the Devil, III. 153. a. 
Bexa, Theodore, was the occaſion of the diſſolution of 


the council of Poiſſi, I. 689. 5. His advice to one of 


his friends to curb the ſubtlety of his genius, II. 281. 
a. In what he and his followers differ'd from Cal- 
vin, with regard to predeſtination, 285. a. Accus'd 
of an abominable crime upon a ſlight foundation, 
459. Entered into the diſpute between Baudouin 
and Calvin with too much acrimony, III. 40. a. 
His apology for it, ibid. 5. Cenſured for ſay ing 
that Baudouin died a wretched pedant, 41.5. Ought 
not to have left Baudouin's third reply unanſwered, 
42. a. What he ſays about the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain's making Peguillon only a titular Biſhop, 97. 
a. An impudent and ſlanderous inveCtive againſt 
him by Scioppius, 188. 5. Cenſured for what 
he ſays of the judgments of heaven that enſued upon 


the unjuſt ſentence againſt Berquin, 273. @. The 
difference between his account of the ſentence againſt 


him, and that of Eraſmus, 275. a. Ought to have 
refuted the calumny which Bolſec publiſhed againſt 
Calvin, 279. b. A typographical error in his eccle- 
fiaſtical hiſtory, corrected, 460. 6. His account of 


Bolſec, 461. a. b. By what means he drew upon 


himſelf Bolfec's indignation, ibid. a. Of what he 
was accuſed by Broughton, 607. a. b. 'The apology 
which he made for Calvin againſt Baudouin, 646. 
5. Why he left Luſanne, IV. 56. a. An account 
of ſome of his correCtions and additions in the later 

editions of his life of Calvin, ibid. a. 5. That 
which he wrote in Latin, different in ſome things 
from that which he wrote in French, ibid. The 
difference between his account of the Biſhop of 
Troies, and that of Thuanus and Peter Martyr, 
112. a. b. 113. a. Loaded Caſtalio with ill lan- 
guage, 181. Too fond of picking up ſtories againſt 
his enemies, 183. a. What diſpoſed him to find 
fault with Caſtalio, 185. 5. His reflections on the 
death of Caſtellanus, 192. a. 6. Apt to think thoſe 
who at firſt favour'd the reformation, and afterwards 


altered their conduct, Apoſtates, ibid. Calld the 


Trumpet of Seba, 272. b. 273. a.. Too ſeverely 
cenſured by the Romaniſts for a few looſe Sonnets, 
450. Publiſhed an Epitaph very much to the honour 
of Dolet, which was afterwards ſtruck out of his 
Poems, 625: b. His epigram on Eraſmus turn'd on 


a falſe thought, V. 85. a. Reproached with having 


invoked his Candida as a Goddeſs, 313. a. Some 
think that Des Gallars was concerned in his Eccle- 


ſiaſtical Hiſtory, 376. a. His book de Cana Domi- 


ni adverſus Fodoci Harchii Montenſis Dogmata, VI. 


18. a. Some account of his controverly with Da- 


niel Hoffman, 206. In what manner he pictures 
Mr. de I Hoſpital in his Icones, 263. 6. His an- 
ſwers to Baudouin concerning Hotman, very diſadvan- 
tageous to the latter, whom he undertook to vindicate, 
277. a. 5. The four articles in his doctrine which 
appeared to Huberus not very conformable to the 
ſcriptures, 319. a. An epigram upon his falling 


ſick of the plague, whilſt he was tranſlating the 


Pſalms into French verſe, 397. a. A mighty ſtickler 


for the monarchy of the Solipſi, 474. 6. His ter- 


rible invective againſt Epiſcopacy, 548. b. Stiles 


John Knox the poſtle of Scotland, 551. b. Thought 


to be the author of a ſatyrical piece under the name 
of Benedictus Poſſavantius, VII. 129. a. Not in 


love, when he wrote amorous poems, 176. a. The 


favourable reception which his verſion of the Pſalms 


met with, 465. 6. & ſeq. Did not anſwer Dudi- 
thius's complaint of the cruel uſage Ochinus met 
with from the Senate of Zurich, with the ſincerity 
which became him, VIII. 5. a. His anſwers com- 


pared with Dudithius's objections, ibid. His account 


of Anthony de Pons Count de Marennes, 158. a. 5. 
A curious paſſage from him relating to Plicebadius 


Biſhop of Agen, 390. 5. His epitaph on Chancellor 
du Prat, 532. Extracts from two remarkable letters 
of his to Ramus, 662. 6. 663. a. His account of 
a trial of virginity, 739. 6. Author of the ſong 
upon the Scalado of Geneva, IX. 28. a. Ridicules 
Sancteſius's account of the Cardinal of Lorrain, 55. 
a. His account of Jerom Savonarola, 83. 5. His 
indignation againſt Simon Simonius, 247. a. . 
Vindicates himſelf from the charge of having pro- 
cured the death of James Paul Spifame, 342. 6. 
343. a. A letter of his concerning Stancarus, 


383. 6. 384. 4. Miſtaken in aſſerting that Me- 


lanchthon did not differ from Calvin in his notion 
of Grace, 463. b. 464. 4. b. His character of a 
book. of John Valdes, 662. a. 5. Accuſed of being 
the author of Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos, X. 309. 


And of another book, de Jure Magiſtratuum, &c. 


310. Taught principles very oppoſite to thoſe of 
Junius Brutus, 316. 329. Repented of writing his 


Fuvenilia, 420. 


Bias, has been confounded with Bion, III. 3 86. 6. 


His anſwer to theſe two queſtions, I hat is the moſt 
agreeable 7 rs of a wwoman, and What woman is 


chaſte? VI. 445. 6. By what means he obtained 
Pero the daughter of Neleus, VII. 514. 4. 


Bible, when, on what occaſion, and by whom, the 


Hebrew text relating to the age of the Patriarchs at 
the time of the birth of their children, was alter'd, 
I. 404. a. ö. Some account of Amama's criticiſms 
on the Vulgate Tranſlation, 549. a. 5. 550. 
The neceſſity of ſtudying the original languages of 
it, ibid. The hiſtorical books of the Old Teſtament, 
expreſſed partly in DaQyl verſe, partly in the form 
of a tragedy, II. 91. a. An account of Aquila's 
Greek tranſlation of the Old Teſtament, 125. 
a. b. 126. a: 6. Above four thouſand paſlages 
which want to be reviſed in the vulgate, 213. a. 
The critical works of the Fathers which may be of 
uſe in underſtanding it, ibid. 5. Ariſteas's hiſtory of 


the Septuagint verſion, 240. a. Some account of the 


Iriſh Tranſlation, III. 132. 5. & ſeq. The writ- 
ings of the heathens of great uſe towards the under- 
ſtanding it, IV. 375. 6. What parts of it Mr. Le 
Clerc looked upon only as the works of men, 377. 
a. Some account of Dalmatin's edition of it in the 
Sclavonian tongue, 507. a. 6. Why the Catholics 
do all they can to raiſe the credit of the Latin 


_ tranſlation of the bible, and to weaken the autha- 


rity of the original text, VI. 279. 6. How Mr. 
Huet vindicates the truth of the books of the Old 


and New Teſtament, 302. 6. Biſhop Kidder's re- 

flections on a French tranſlation printed at Bour- 
deaux in 1686, and pretended to be tranſlated out 

of the Latin into French by the divines of Louvain, 


525. 4. b, & ſeq. And on the vulgar Latin, 


&c. ibid. Thoſe who would explode the uſe of cri- 
ticiſm upon the ſacred writings as 1 . and 


pernicious, under a great miſtake, 582.6. 5 83. a. The 
great delight which the Queen of Navarre took in 
reading it, VII. 733. a. What Nihuſius urged con- 
cerning the authors of it, 8 16. a. How much Mr. 


_ D'Ablancourt ſtudied it, VIII. 321. a. What An- 
gelus Politianus is reported to have ſaid after reading 
it, 449. 4. Some expreſſions uſed in it which the 


Protettant clergy have not dared to relate, X. 433. 
and a. An aniwer to thoſe who argue the corrup- 
tion of the Hebrew text, from the difference that 


there is between that and the verſion of the Septu- 
agint, 564. 5. Some account of Guadagnolo's 


Arabic verſion, V. 595. 4.6. And of the Dutch tran- 


ſlation, I. 549. 42. Aldegonde's opinion of the Ger- 
man and low Dutch, IV. 659. a. Druſius com- 


miſſioned by the deputies of the States of Friſeland, 


to undertake a new one, 658, a, Why he was 


excluded from it by the Synods of Holland, 659. 
a. The French bible printed by Anthony Bonne- 


mere, interwoven with idle tories, I. 1. a. Who 
reviſed the French tranſlation of it in 1588, III. 


281, 6. An account of the French tranſlation of 
it by Dr. Benoit, 219. a. 6, Mr. Boyle's contri- 
butions towards the impreſſions of the Iriſh and 
Welch editions, 543. a. Who was the firſt who 


| cauſed it to be publiſhed in the Poliſh language, 


VIII. 652. 6. And who were the perſons employ'd 
in that tranſlation, ibid. A character of Abraham 
Uſque's Spaniſh bible, I. 98. By whom it was 
tranſlated into the Turkiſh language, V. 710. a. 


Who were the tranſlators of the bible of Zurich, and 
who reviſed and corrected it, III. 322. 6. 


Bible, Enxglils, how it differs 2 Sam. xiii. 21. from the 


Vulgar, I. 99. a. By whom the Pentateuch was 
tranſlated when the whole was undertaken by the 


command of Queen Elizabeth, 525. a. Who were 


the tranſlators appointed by King James 1, III. 
445. b. And what were the rules which the King 


order'd them to obſerve, 446. a. b. Whitelock's 


account of the committee appointed in 1566 to be 
conſulted about it, IV. 485. a.b. A review of 
it, recommended by Lightfoot, VII. 75. 
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Biblia Polyghtta, Walton's defence of it againſt Dr. 
Owen, K. 103. a. b. & eq. 


_ Bibliographers, a fault that _ in ſeveral of them, I. 


472. b. To compile a Bibliotheca of authors in a 


proper manner, no eaſy task, II. 460. a. Apt to 


miſrepreſent the books of which they give an ac- 
count, V. 340. 5. A cuſtom of the bookſellers-by 
which they are often miſled, a, 6. ; 
Bibliotbeca Regia, written by Dr. Peter Heylin, VI. 
3 
Bibliotheca Scriptorum Soctetatis Feſu, by whom it 
was begun, and has been ſince carried on, I. 477. 
5. The different characters 
of it, ibid. & ſeq. We 
Bibliothegue des Autheurs Ecclefraftiques by Mr. du Pin, 
ſome account of that work, VIII. 406. a. 5. 
408. a. 5. The Biſhop of Paris's ordonnance againſt 
it, 406. 407. a. 6. The author's recantation, 
n 


ibid. 
Bibliotbegue des Hifloriens by Mr. du Pin, ſome ac- 
count of it, VIII. 409. 6. X 
Bibliotheque raiſonnte, the remarks which the author 
of it makes upon father Courrayer's character of 
F. Paul, VIII. 208. 6. 
Bibliotheque Univerſelle, the ſevere but juſt criticiſm 
which it makes upon Barthius, II. 711. 6. By 
whom it was written, IV. 378. a. The account 
Which it gives of, the works of John de Roquetail- 
lade, VIII. 756. 6. wo | | 
BigNeg, its ſignification, III. 325. 4. 
Bibulus, Conſul, an account of the edicts he publiſhed 
againſt Cæſar and Pompey, II. 188. a. 


Biddle, John, Mafeſius's character of bis catechiſm, 


a 


| Bidlas, Nicholas, I. 35. | 


Biel, Gabriel, ſuppoſes the proofs of the exiſtence of 

| God from reaſon, to be only probable, X. 248. 4. 

Bizz, Mr. Odorat de, declared innocent of the crimes 
for which he died, VII. 447.6. | | 

Bigarrures & Touches, books written by Des Accord, 
I. 148. a.'b. 149. a. 5 | 


Bignon, Abbe, one of the greateſt Mæcenas's of the 


age, X. 280. . = 
Bignon, Roland, III. 336. a. b. 337. a. 


Ligat, Emeric, what he ſaid to one who waited for 
ſecond editions of books, I. 675. 2. , 
Biget, Mr. John, an account of bis library, HI. 

340. a. ih 


Bigot, Labrence; Seigneur de Tibermeuil, III. 340. a. 
Bigot, William, promiſed. to publiſh a book to ſhew 


that a man cannot enjoy a good ſtate of health with- 


out marrying, I. 578. a. 


Bigots, an inſtance of their unreaſonable conduct, I. 


359. b. How they treat thoſe who oppoſe them, 

III. 182. a. Their uſual method of propagating 

ſanders againſt their enemies, V. 489. 5. Their 

character, U II. 522. | 

Bilia, the wife of Duellius, the-anſwer ſhe made when 

her huſband complained of her not having told him 
that he had a ſtinking breath, IV. 693. a. 6. 

Bill of commerce between Great Britam and France, 
greatly oppoſed by General Stanhope, IX. 392. 6. 
Billicus, TIRE „ his judicium Cleri & Academiæ, X. 
156. 6. | 
Bill of e, obſervations upon them, V. 518. 

e y 

Binckes, Dr. William, his objections to Burnet's ex- 
poſition of the thirty-nine articles, III. 709. 4. 

Bindoni, Bernardino, author of the additions to the 
Italian tranſlation of the chronicle of Philip de Ber- 

gamo, III. 242. a. Eo | 
Binet, Stephen, a ſhort view of his book concerning 


the ſalvation of Origen, VIII. 48. a. 5. Gives a 


_ repreſentation of Origen's doctrine concerning the 


duration of the happineſs of the bleſſed in Heaven, 


different from that given by the author of the Par- 
rhaſiana, 54.55. a. | 

Binet, Claudius, his obſervations on the birth of Ron- 
ſard, criticiſed, VIII. 746. 4. | 

Bingham, Mr. what was ſaid of him, VI. 418. 

Biographers, they who are too apt to run into digreſſions, 
ridiculed, II. 586. b. 537.4. b. When they write the 
life of a man of letters, what they ſay of his wife, 
III. 315. a. More to be depended on than hiſto- 
rians, 665 a. 

Biography, a collection of ſuch women as were the 
diſhonour of their ſex and country, a ſubje& well 
worth the pains of a writer of lives, X. 47. a. 


which have been given 


Bion, the Sophiſt, leſs terrible when he reaſoned than 
when he bantered, II. 167. a. His anſwer to 
Crates, who aſk'd whether our prayers and honours 
were not agreeable to the Gods, IX. 418. a. 

Birds, the ſtory of ſome that deſtroyed a whole army 
by letting ſtones fall on their heads, I. 89g. De- 
mocritus's receipt for underſtanding their language, 

IV. 567.6. Some in Madagaſcar, which are ſaid 
to take up a horſe and his rider with as much eaſe 
as our kites do a mouſe, V. 384. b. The ſtory of 
ſome who underſtood their language, and were in- 
ſtructed in future events by them, V. 546. * (40). 
VII. 516. a. IX. 599. a. How many kinds of 
birds the Perſians ſay God created, VI. 344. 6. 
Worſhiped in Lemnos, and why, 687. b. The 
church compared to a beautiful bird, VIII. 756. a. 

How John de Roquetaillade applied this fable, ibid. 

Birkhead, Mr. Henry, his plagiariſm and ſordid ava- 
rice, VI. 253. 6. | | 

Biroat, James, the ill conſequences of his diſpute with 
John Adam, I. 236. a. | 

Biron, Armand Gontaut Baron de, breaks his thigh 

by a fall from his horſe, V. 462. = (1). See the 
article of Gontaut, Armand de. The Queen of 
Navarre's reſentment againſt him for preſuming to 
batter the city of Nerac with canon, when ſhe was 
there, VII. 751. b. & ſeq. Ry 5 

Biron, Charles de Gontaut, Duke of, his duel with 

the Sieur de Carency, VII. 150. 6. 

Birth, what according to Bruno, III. 627. 6. | 

Bop, Dr. William, his character of Henry Savile, 
X. 82. 

Biſhops, bore arms in the tenth century, I. 28. 6. 
Leave off preaching as ſoon as they have obtained 
a biſhoprick, 533. a. Some canons enjoin that they 

ſhall not apply themſelves to any ſecular affairs, 

676. 5. The three rocks which are fatal to them, 
ibid. In what manner Mr. Dupin ſays they ought 

to live, II. 88. 3. A ſpeech upon the choice of a 

Biſhop of Bourges, $9. a. 5. Called Papæ or Popes | 

in the fifth century, ibid. '6. How they uſed to 
ſignify what Biſhops they would admit to their com- 

munion, 452. B. Who were called Lent Biſhops, 

III. 97. Beaucaire's opinion of their authority, 
98. a. Not to'forfeit their ſees for drunkenneſs or 

in juſtice or other ſinful acts or babits, 211.6. How 

Beveridge proves that the-authority of Biſhops over 
Preſbyters is of apoſtolical appointment, 292. 6. 

Have not the power of puniſhing, 350. 2a. May 

be puniſhed by Princes, ibid. From whom Biſhops 

and Prieſts, according to Archbiſhop Cranmer, de- 
rive their authority, 704. a. What Caſtellanus ſays 
is their duty, IV. 625. a. How Socrates ſays they 
are wont to deal with all thoſe whom they depoſe, 
V. 156. b. One of the moſt popular objections 


that have been made againſt the ordination of re- 


formed Biſhops with reſpect to the regularity of them, 
244. a. It has been ſometimes denied that one 
muſt be a Prieſt, before he can become a Biſhop, 
261. a. 6. The diſtinctions of Biſhops, Prieſts and 
Deacons ſpecified by Tertullian, VI. 229. b. Ar- 
guments againſt their reſidence, 436. 5. A 
merry ſtory of a Biſhop and a German Peaſant, 
704. a. Aloyſio de Leon's explication of a 
verſe in Solomon's Song againſt them, 707. 5. 
What Biſhop Crofts ſays concerning Biſhops and 
Prieſts, VII. 483. a. The power of their Chan- 
cellors, ibid. What Gregory Nazianzen ſays of 
aſſemblies of them, 764. a. Dr. Pearſon's judg- 
ment about the order of their ſucceſſion, VIII. 
238. a. 6. As bad when they come in by election, 
as under the concordate, ibid. Who transferred the 
choice of them to the court, 5 29. An ordinance 
made at Orleans concerning the election of them, 
ibid. a. 6. A reflection on the paſſage of St. Paul 
which ſeems to command them to marry, 712. a. b. 
The Biſhops of the eaſt refuſe to aſſiſt at the coun- 
cil of Sardies, unleſs Athanaſius and others were 
denied communion with the church, I. 125. a. 
Their complaints againſt the Biſhops of the weſt, 
and confeſſion of Faith with reſpe& to the Trinity, ibid. 
Biſhops, Engliſh, married in the tenth century, and 
gave away the church lands, 464. b. & ſeq. Their 
right to their ſeats in parliament, II. 399. 5. And 
to all temporal honours and employments, ibid. 
Aylmer's opinion concerning their lands and reve- 
nues, and the uſes which they ought to be applied 
to, 515. 6, Lord Falkland's ſevere ſpeech _ 
| | | them, 


'& © 2 1 


them, V. 170. 6. 17 1. a. b. Some account of Godwin's 
catalogue of the Biſhops of England, 443. 4. 6. 
444: a. Hacket's ſpeech againſt paſſing a bill for 

taking away the government of the church by Bi- 
ſhops, 667. a. 5. 668. a. 5. What Charles II 
ſaid was the cauſe of their having leſs influence in 
the houſe of Peers ſince the Reformation, than 
they had before, VI. 155. a, Clarendon's ſpeech 
againſt taking away their yotes in parliament, 335. 
a. Their not appearing at the Council of Trent, 
vindicated, $75. 4. Some particulars concerning 

their confirmation in the Court of Arches at Bow- 
church in Cheapſide, VII. 628. 3. The ſtory of 
the Nag's-head Conſecration, a forgery, 680. The 
great power of the Biſhops of Durham, 677. a. 

| . of them impriſoned, and for what, 678. a. 

Lord Somers's defence of the ſeven Biſhops at their 
trial in 1688,IX. 284. a. Their petition againſt King 
James II's declaration for liberty of conſcience, 650. 
6. 651. a. The information brought againſt them, 

| tbid. 4. b. Owe their original to the Apoſtles, and 
are the ſtars in the right hand of Chriſt according 
to Uſher, X. 58. a. 

Biſſelius, his miſrepreſentations of Cratippus's argu- 
ments about providence, IV. 457. 6. Criticiſed, 
V. 140. 6. N 

Biton, Catharine, III. 39. a. | 

Bitter, a city of Judea, the ftories which the Rabbis 
tell relating to the ſlaughter of the Jews in this 

City, II. 663. 6. 

Blackmore, Sir Richard, his charaQer of the Mourning 


Bride, IV. 428. 6. Dr. Sydenham's anſwer to him, 
when he aſked what books he ſhould read to qua- 


lify him for practiſing Phyſick, IX. 459. His 

| _ of the Doctor's Regimen for the imall pox, 
ibid. &. | | 

Blackſmith of Salon, ſent to Paris to execute the com- 

mand which an apparition had given him, to go 

and declare certain things to the King, IV. 204. 6. 


Not poſlible for private men to diſcover the truth 


concerning him, ibid. | Ss 

Bleſus, Junius, uncle of Sejanus, ſent into Africa 
againſt Tacfarinas, IX. 469. 4. 6. The laſt of the 

Romans who was honoured with the title of Impe- 
rator, ibid. | . 

Blagrawe, Sir John, III. 366. a. 

Blagrave, Joſeph, III. 366. 

Blake, Captain Benjamin, III. 375. 6. | 

_ Blake, Mrs. Suſannah, III. 375. 6. 9 5 
Blancanus, deſerves to be cenſured for aſſerting the 
poſſibility of the exiſtence of the globe, triangle, 
&c. of the Mathematicians, X. 275. | 

Blanche, Queen, mother of St. Lewis, ſome account of 
her amours with Thihaut Earl of Champagne, IX. 
543. 4. 6. 544. 4. b. : 

Blanche, daughter of the Duke of Bourbon, and wife 

of Peter the Cruel King of Caſtile, why ſhe was ſo 


ill uſed by her buſband, and at laſt poiſoned by 


his means, VIII. 116. 4. 5. Her character, ibid. 
Blandrata, ſome particulars concerning him, IX. 272. 
What Calvin ſays of his hereſy, 384. 6. 
Blaſphemies, the execrable ones vented by Urceus, X. 
42. a. 5. A caution preſented to the Houle of 
Lords by William Pen, when a bill concerning 
blaſphemy was depending, VIII. 266. 


Bleau, John, whether he deſired the magiſtrates of 


Amſterdam to burn Volkelius's treatiſe 4e vera Re- 
ligiane, X. 31. 6. | 
Bleau's Atlas, how the authors of it have treated Cam- 

den's Britannia, IV. 62. a. 


Bleeding, thought fatal to children till the time of Aver- 


Toes, II. 467.6. Botallus's anſwer to thoſe who re- 
monſtrated to him that inſtead of curing, he would 
weaken his patients by bleeding, III. 518. 6. The 
original and progreſs of it at Paris, 518. 4. 6. An 
error which the phyſicians had long been in with 
regard to the uſe of it in pleuriſies, 596. 
Blifkenius, the diſhonourable particulars, which he 
relates of the Iſlanders, not true, VI. 422. a. 6. 
'Blegny, Mr. de, ſome account of his Mercure Savant, 
III. 68. 
Blencow, John, X. 101. 6. | 
Blenheim, the great conſequence of the victory of 
Blenheim and Hochſtet, VII. 455. a. 6. 
Blind, one who was born blind miraculouſly. cured by 
touching the Emperor Hadrian, V. 672.@. A re- 
markable ſtory. of a youth who was ordained, pre- 
ſented to a living and diſcharged. all the duties of 


it, though be was born blind, VII. 656. 4. What 
Aſclepiades ſaid upon the loſs of his eyes, II. 378. 
5. What is intended by the fable concerning the 
cure of that blindneſs which Pheron King of Egypt 
laboured ſo long under, VIII. 370. a. be 


Blomberg, Barbara, paſs d for the mother of Don Juan 


of Auſtria, II. 502. 4. ; 
Blend, John le, his French tranſlation of Carion's chro- 
nicle and the appendix to it, IV. 123.5. 
Blondel, David, his opinion of Aubertin's book on. the 
Euchariſt, II. 456. a. What he ſays of the method 
which the fathers tqok in arguing againſt the Hea- 
thens, V. 272. 6. Has omitted ſome authors. who 
believed the ſtory of Pope Joan to be true, 305. b. 
The occaſion of Dr. Hammond's writing againſt 
him in defence of epiſcopacy, VI. 14. 2. His an- 
{wer to the Biſhop of Lugon's charge againſt the 
Proteſtants with regard to their holding ſeditious 
principles, 552. a. 6. Suppoſes the ſtory of Pope 
Joan to be a mere fable, Is. 484. See the article 
of Pope Joan. 8 
Blondel, Moſes, how he juſtifies the opinion of the 
Proteſtants upon the Apocryphal. baoks, III. 386. 
2. Aſſiſted his brother David in writing his Pſeudo- 
Iſidorus and Torrianus:Vapulans; ibid. = 
Bled, what were the firſt ſteps towards the diſcovery 
of its circulation, and by whom that diſcovery was 
made, II. 717. a. IV. 2.6. VI. 36. 4. 6. 37. a. 
6. VIII. 1 The Serum mixed with various 
ſubſtances, III. 554. 4. Of what it conſiſts, VI. 


Francis Potter thought. of curing diſeaſes by a tianſ- 
ſuſion of blood, VIII. zap. Whence be took the 
hint, ibid. The Seat of liſe, X. 196. 6. 
Bloome, Richard, his edition of Guillim's di ſplay of 
heraldry, V. 526. 6. 1 
E 99" 7 name aſſumed by Borrichius, explained, 
III. 508. 6. | 
Blaunt, Chatles, his trarflation of the life of Apollo- 
nius condemned, - proſcribed and anathematized, II. 
101. 2. From whence he had the greateſt part of 
his notes upon it, 120. 4. Killed himſelf becauſe 
he could not obtain the conſent of the church to 


marry his brother's widow, ibid. His pamphlet 


entitled, King William and Queen Mary conquerors, 
burnt e of the common hangman, III. 
708. a. 6. 5 Zo 
Blount, Fhomas, his animadverſians upon Sir Richard 
Baker's chronicle and its continuation, II. 596. 4. 5. 


Bluet, Mr. his reflections on the author of the fable of 


the bees, VII. 390. a. b. & eq. 
Blunet, had by his wife one and twenty children at ſe- 
ven ſueceſſive births, IX. 598. 4. | 


Baadicea, how ſhe and her two daughters were treated 


by: the Romans, IX. 442. 6. Her ſpeech to the 


Britons, ibid. Deſtroyed 70000 of the Romans, 


and their allies, ibid. Poiſoned herſelf, ibid. 
Boaiſtuau, Peter, his error concerning the ſtatue of an 
horſe, X. 361. | BIG | 
Boarders, the ſtory of a boarder who was ſtrangled by 
the Devil, I. 358. 6. | Fs | 
Boat, the ſtory of the little one which gave riſe to 
the-Rudſian; fleet, VIII. 335. a. 65. 
Bobart, James, VII. 670. 6. | 
Bobawski, or Bohavius. See the article of Hali-Beigh 
V. 710. a. | | 
eee, what they who read his Decameron, remem- 
ber of it, IV. 216. 3. A ſhort account of the old 
tranſlation of it, V. 216. 6. Acquainted with 
Chaucer, IV. 297. 5. In what ſome think his 
ſtyle preferable to Machiavel's, VII. 308. a. In 
love with the King of Hungary's baſtard daughter, 
715.4, Wrote ſome books on her account, 717. 6. 
Boccalini, his repreſentation of the complaints of Bon- 
fadio, III. 475.6. 476. a. Loft his life for hav- 
ing ſpoken too. freely againſt Spain, ibid. Againſt 
what kind of authors he ſhould have made Apollo 
hold his extraordinary ſeſſions, and ſummon all the 
forces of Parnaſſus, IV. 409. 6. His jeſt on Guic- 
ciardini's too prolix way of writing, V. 618. 4. 
His apology for Machiavel, VII. 308. 5. How 
he diverted himſelf at Molſa's expence, 599. 4 5. 
3 a merry ſtory of Catharine Sſorza, IX. 174. 
5. 175. a, | 
Ae hin notion of Ham's being worſhipped under 
the name of Jupiter Hammon, confuted, III. 9. a. 
Invited to Sweden by Q. Chriſtina, VI. 305. His 
ill grounded ety mology of the word Lesbos, VII. 3. a. 
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508. 5. The quantity of it ina human body, 509. ö. 
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Miſtaken in the reading of a paſſage of Strabo, IX. 
50g. ö. His conjecture concerning a paſſage of 
| Suidas with regard to the cray fiſh of Tenedos, ap- 
proved, 516. a. 6. . 
Bodies, Anaxagoras's opinion concerning compound 
bodies and their principles, I. 650. 6. Dead bodies 
reſerved from putrefaction, 431. 6. IV. 266. b. 
V. 546. 6. & ſeq. The matter of all bodies, the 
ſame, III. ">. Their forms and qualities, 5 49. 
a. Fluidity, 550. a. Firmneſs, coheſion and ſo- 
lidity, 550. The motion of their confiſtent and 
ſolid parts, overlooked, ibid. Their electricity, 
ibid. 5. And corroſibility, ibid. The chemical 
principles of them, 553. b. Fire not their true and 
genuine Analyſer, ibid. All compound bodies dif- 
er only in ſome mechanical properties, ibid. The 
principles found in them not the cauſe of their qua- 
lities, ibid. Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury, not the 
firſt and moſt ſimple principles of bodies, ibid. The 
matter of them according to Brunus, not different 
from that of ſpirits, 620. 2. An explanation 
of the doctrine of ſome Carteſians concerning their 
formation, IV. 21. a. 6. Cold and heat, the two 


=” agents, according to Campanella, which. 


formed them out of matter, 89. b. A ſecret which 
ſhews that though the bodies die, yet their 


forms ftill continue in their aſhes, 307. a. The 


opinion of Dicæarchus and Des Cartes concerning 
the difference between dead and living bodies, 592. 


a. b. See Soul. Whether they loſe one ſenſation 


without acquiring another, 589. 6 All bodies, ac- 
cording to Campanella, endued with ſenſe, 86. a. A 


difficulty which all philoſophers who allow the prin- 


ciples of mixed bodies to be deſtitute of ſenſation, ex- 
| Pole themſelves to, V. 49. a. Obſervations upon 
them, 564. d. Defined, VI. 50%. 4. All 


living bodies act very conformably to an order 


given them at the beginning to ruin and deſtroy one 
another, VIII. 97.6. The perpetual war between 
bodies, eafier to be comprehended according to the 
Principles of the new philoſophy than by the phi- 
loſophy of the four elements, 2 a. The qualities 
of bodies which ſtrike the ſenſes, only mere ap- 
pearances, 596. a. ö. & ſeq. Mr. Leibnitz's hy- 
potheſis concerning the formation of the bodies and 


ſouls of beaſts, 767. a. b. Objections againſt it, 


768. a. 6. Whether the general laws of motion 
are ſufficient to organize a body, IX. 155. à. 6. 
Bodin, his arguments againſt Cardinal d' Ailli's ſcheme 


of aſtrology, not deciſive, I. 392.6. One of the 


reaſons of his writing his Dæmonomania, II. 104. 
| 6. Aſſerts a falſity in order to reproach Appion, 
106. b. Admitted preſiding Genii, IV. 21. 6. 
His arguments to prove that good natured men do 
not make the belt Kings, VI. 95. a. 6. What he 
ſays about Cato's lending his wife to Hortenſius, 
cenſured, 246. 6. A very groſs blunder with 
Which la Mothe le Vayer charges him, VII. 409. 


2. Thought it lawful for a Judge to lie, in or- 


der to extort the truth from criminals, 485. 4. His 
opinion of the ſevere edi of Henry Il, with reſpect 
to women's murdering their children, VIII. 185. 
4. b. How he attempts to repair the diſgrace of 
Stofler the aſtrologer, IX. 423. 6. His account 
of the intrepidity of John de la Vaquerie, 678. 4. 
Bodleian catalogue, aſcribes ſome works to Simon Gry- 
naeæus and Haſenmullerus which they did not write, 
V. 593. 6. VI. 370. = (22). And others to Hie- 
rony mus Herbarius which were written by Deſide- 
rius Heraldus, 120. 6. In what it is deſecti ve, II. 
581. 6. Its errors with regard to Du Cheſne, IV. 
308. 6. Beaucaire, III. 98. 5. And Peter Du 
Moulin, 414. = (2). Miſtakes Peter Jarrige for Pe- 
ter Jarrie, 371. Contounds Francis Patrizzi Biſhop 
of Cajeta with an Antiperipatetic Philoſopher of that 
name, VIII. 192. a. See Hyde. | 
Bodleian library, III. 429. @. b. 430. a, b. What 
the curators of it paid tor Dr. Bernard's manuſcripts 
and ſome of his books, 255. a. 
Bodley, John, flies into Germany on account of his 
religion, III. 426. 4. 
Bodley, Joſias, III. 430. | 
| poi 4. charges Paulus Æmilius with want of vera- 
city, 1.286. 4. His opinion of the ſovereignty of 
ens II. 317. 4. And of Lipfius, VII. 103. 


a. . 
Boethius, Hector, what David Buchanan ſays of him 
and Biſhop Leſley, VII. 9. 4. 


| Buetie, Stephen de la, at what age he wrote his famous 


ſatyr againſt all the monarchs of the world, III. 


482. a. His amiable character, X. 314. 
Boelius, obſervations on his manner of anſwering the 
objections againſt providence in his book 4% Con- 
ſolatione Philofophiz, VIII. 809. 5. The eſteem 
which Alfred the Great had for that book, I. 504. 
a. Some account of it, III. 433. e. | 
Bohemia, the proteſtants of that kingdom called 
Picards, without any pretence from the principles 


they eſpouſed, VIII. 392. 5. Were upon a level 


with the Roman catholicks before the war, X. 462. 
The beginnings of the troubles of Bohemia, and to 
what they were owing, 464. 

Bohemians, the ſeds into which they were divided af- 
ter the death of John of Huſs, VIII. 392. 5. Some 
account of John Laticius's hiſtory of the Bohemian 
brethren, VI. 639. 6. | 

Bohoritſch, Adam, IV. 507. a. | | 

Boileau Sieur Deſpreaux, Nicholas, his ſatyrs would 
be hardly intelligible without a commentary, I. 
68. b. IV. 522.6. Greatly applauded Mr. Addi- 
diſon's latin poems, I. 244. The foundation of 


his ſatyr on Mr. de Saint Amand, 552. a His 


criticiſm on St. Amand's ode on ſolitude, ibid. And 
on his poem entitled, Moy/e ſauvs, ibid. b. 553. 
2. 6. His 10th ſatyr defended by Mr. Arnaud, II. 
312. @. The occaſion of his writing his poem on 


the love of God, ibid. His ſatyr againſt women, his 
maſter piece, II. 645. a. 6. What might be ob- 


| jected to his compariſon of the rutting hind, II. 
647. 3. Who aſſiſted him in drawing up his bur- 
leſque decree for the ſupport of the doctrine of A- 


riſtotle, III. 268. 3. His opinion of Boſſu's trea- 


tiſe upon epic poetry, 515. a. What occaſioned an 
intimate friendſhip between him and Boſſu, ibid. 5. 


Seems to have been a Carteſian, IV. 207. a. An 
account of his reading his ſatyr againſt equivoca- 
tion to Mr. and Madam Dacier, 497. 6. Daſſou- 
ci's account of the manner in which he was affected 
by a verſe which Boileau wrote againſt him, 525. 
a. 6. Puts the converſion of St. Pavin in the num- 
ber of moral impoſlibilities, 581, a. Whether he 


ſpeaks of Henault in his gth ſatyr, VI. 83.6. 84. 


6.6. Differed from Mr. Huet and Mr. Le Clerc with 
regard to the ſublimity of a paſſage in Geneſis, VI. 
304. b. Hints very delicately at Lewis XIV's ig- 
norance in the judgment he paſſed on authors, VII. 
64. a. Seems to have contradicted himſelf in 
ſpeaking of Alexander the Great, 305. 6. His 
pretended ignorance with regard tothe Engliſh poets, 

503. @. b. Why ſome of his compoſitions are harder 
to be tranſlated, than thoſe of other French poets, 618. 
a. His precepts to thoſe who want to pet riches, 
VIII. 231. 6.232. 2. A paſlage from him con- 
cerning thoſe receivers of revenues who after they 

grow rich by oppreſſion, conſecrate ſome part of 


their wealth to religious uſes, 309. 3. Whether 


the cenſure which he paſſes upon Moliere in his 
Art of Poetry, is juſt. 500. a. b. gol. a. Why he did 
not celebrate the victories of 1672. IX. 579. a. What 
Lewis XIV ſaid to him and Racine, 580. 4. Ra- 
cine's anſwer, ibid. Partial both in his eulogiums 
and cenſures, X. 89. 4. | 
Boileau, Abbe,why he was greatly exclaim'd againſton 
account of his book de contactibus impudicis, X. 435. 
Bailtau, Giles, III. 437. 4. = 
Boiſcalus, his plea for the Anſibarians, III. 463. b. 
—_— Mr. how he rallied Mr. Gombaud, 1X. 
36. a. | n 
Bold, Mr. Samuel, his obſervations on Locke's rea- 
ſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, VII. 146. 4. 


Bolduc, father, fancied Abraham founded monaſteries 


in Haran, I. 91. a. Is not to be ranked among 
authors who can give reaſons for what they advance, 
ibid. Aſſerts that Job had the pox, VI. 394. 4. 
Boleyn, Queen Ann, exaſperated the King againſt Sir 
Thomas Moor, VII. 648. 6. 
Boleyn, Sir George, ſaid to have carried on a criminal 
converſation with his ſiſter Ann, III. 451. 6. 
Boleyn, Sir Thomas, whether Henry VIII ſent him 
Ambaſſador to France that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of debauching his wife, It. 450. 4. 6. 
Bolinbrike, Henry of, Duke of Lancaſter, his anſwer 


to the ſpeech which Arundel made in order to pre- 


vail on him to invade England, 11. 367. a. 
Bolingbroke, Lord, endeavoured to be reconciled to the 
party which was for the Hanover ſucceſſion, VII. 
458. b. & leq. 8 7 | 
3 Bollius, 


TT TT - 


Belliut, Martinus, a name aſſumed by Caftalio, IV. 

6 | 

- Bolſec, where the moſt particular account of his diſ- 

| tes with Calvin is to be found, III. 56. a. 

Bolton, Mr. his character of Boadicea, III. 402. a. 6. 

Bona, Cardinal, his opinion about the uſe of leavened 
and unleavened bread in the Euchariſt, VII. 294. 
5. Why criticiſed by Francis Macedo, 298. 6. \ 

Bonacaſa, Mirabilis de, a name aſſumed by Eberhart 
de Weihe, VI. 445. = (a). 

- Bonamicus, Laza us, III. 673. 6. | 

Bonanni, - aſſerts a thing about Bion, which has pretty 
much the air of a paradox, III. 354. 6. | 

Bond, Join, author of a pamphlet inticled, I whip for 
the Judges &c. III. 474. Character of his com- 

mentary upon Perſiu, VIII. 228. a. 

Bonet, Mr. Honors, Doctor of the canon law, and 
Prior of Challon, ſome account of his book enti- 


tled L'arbre des Batailles, W 305. 6 Affirms the 


| ſtory of Pope Joan, ibid. Some errors relating to 
him, ibid. and 308. a 5. | 8 


W James, executed for ſodomy, III. 475. 4. 
Promiled to let his friend: know how he ſhould 


fare in the other world, 476. a. | 
Bonfidius, Perer, III. 477- FP 
Bonffnius, his account of the death of Attila, II. 


451.“ | | | 
Bong irs, a little too credulous, V. 592. a. Who 


publiſhed the letters of Bongars and Lingelſheim, 
VII. 100 6. A groſ error in the French tranſla- 
tion of his epiſtles, X 109 a. | | 
Boniface VIII, Pope, prevails on Charles de Valois 
to go and compoſe the coniufions oft Florence, IV. 


a. | | 
| Bafa IX, Pope, prevailed upon by Richard II 
to change his intentions of promoting Arundel, II. 
366, 367. --- - | 1 | 
Boniface, Archbiſhop of Mentz, how he perſecuted 
the Biſhop of Men'z for believing that there are 
Antipodes, X. 20. a 6. | 1 
Boni/acius, General to the Emperor Valentinian, his 
 hatied of ius, I. 312.6. 1 55 | 
 Bonifacius, talthaſar, his extraordinary criticiſms on 
Atherus, confuted, IV. 566. a. 567 a. Tran- 
ſcribes a blunder of Beatus Rhen«nu+, concerning 
the time of the Conſulſhip of Lucius Scipio and C. 
La ius, VIII. 1. a The immodeſt Action which 
he relates of Catharine Sforza, IX. 1/3. a. 6. 
1474. @.:: | | | 
Bonnewet. Admiral, his attempt upon the chaſtity of 
the Queen of Navarre, VII. 736. 5 | 
Bony, Lewi de, a Jeſuit, his account of the prodigies 
which happened when the marriage of Lewis XII 


with Jane ef France was declared void, VII. 42.6. 


Bonxes, a name common to all the miniſters devoted 
to the ſervice of the gods whom the Japoneſe adore, 
VI. 363. The arcs by which they enrich them- 
ſelves, 1bid a. 6. Piohibited the uſe of women, 
but allowed that of their own ſex, 366, a. 


Bool of Common Prayer, an account of Dr. Bennet's pa- 


| Taphraſe and annotations upon it, III. 206. 4. 6. 
How much of it is taken from the popiſh liturgies, 
ibid. Sce Common Prayer, 4 — | 

Boot of the Creation, the ſeveral editions of it, I 404. 
a. Its great authority with the Cabaliſts, ibid. 

Book of Homilies, not in every point the public, dog- 
matical, reſolved doctrine of the church, VII. 
626. a. | WM | 

Book of Sentences, condemned to the flames by St. Ber- 
natd, III. 234. 6. | | | 

Book of Titles, written by F. Robert Parſons the Jeſuit, 
VI. 41. 6. 

Book if Wiſdom, Charron's, an explication of its fron- 
tiſpiece, IV. 279. 6. 

| Books, how juſtiy co be ſuſpected I. 59. a. Authors 
who make additions to their books ſeveral times, 
ſeldom take care to change the words throughout 
that diſtinguiſh the dates, 360. 6, Many obſcu- 
rities in books proceed from the authors not taking 
care to alter what ſhould be alter'd when they a- 
bridge or copy from others, 380. a. The com- 
piler of catalogues of books, guilty of a material ne- 
glect in not always giving us the ſirſt edition of them, 
477 6. By what miſtake of the Printers, the edi- 
tions of them are often multiplied, 555. a. Who 
was the firit philoſopher that publiſhed books, 662. 
a. Ancillon uied to ſay that he was troubled with 
the Bibliomania, or diſcale of buying books, 


4 | 


- ferred, 674 
editions of books, ibid. The folly of waiting for 


673. 6. Why ſuch editions as are printed in a 
fair character and upon good paper, ate to be pre- 
. & What has been ſaid of the firſt 


ſecond editions, 675. @. A reflection upon the 
cenſure of propoſitions extracted from a book, II. 
3. 6. Not to be found if asked for amongit Book- 


tellers by their proper titles, but only by the ſenſe 


of their titles, 12. 6. The ticles of them ſhould: be 
given in the ſame language in which the authors 
wrote, ibid. Not allowed to be piinted in Scot- 
land without a licence from a ſupreme m gi- 


ſtrate, 155. 6. The good effects which the read- 
ing of wicked book: produced in Mr. Arnaud, 312. 
6. The reputation of all books perfectly well writ, 


comes originally from the few, 443. 6. Thole of 
a laſcivious caſt, fell at much higher prices than re- 


ligious ones, 475. 6, The method of extracting 


Propoſitions trom a book which one would have 
cenſured, 591.@ The frauds which are made uſe 
of in condemning them, 594 4 b. 595. a. Their 


ſale depends on the humour and caprice of the 


publick, 633 b The greatelt ſcholars often 


miſtaken in gucfling at the author- of books from 
the contormity of ityle, &c. III. 27.6. The un- 
reaſonableneis of being angry with authors for 
making improvements in new editions, 308 a. 4 


model after which all thoſe who iet up to judge of 


a book, ought to regulate their conduct, 408 6. 


Whether there are too many, 467. 4. Paſlages 
o'ten made more remarkable by endeavours uied 
to ſuppreis them in ſecond editions, 513. 4 6. 


Ibeir utle pages renewed from time to time by the 


Bookſellers, 563. a. Grow fer e& by being of en 
printed and reprinied, I. 62 a. 
thors, a capital error in moit book, 123. What 


diipoſ1 ions readers ought to put on, who pretend to 


pais a judgment upon them, 278 4. 6 Often 
gain great. 1eputation by appearing at a critical 
juncture, 366. b. Callimachus's maxim about them, 
408 a. tiow they are often multipliea, 455 6. 
Otten more eſteemed when handed about in manu- 
ſcript, than alter they are priated, 460. 4. Some 
account of one which was dedicated to our Lord 
J-tus Chriſt, 471. a How multipiied by the cri- 


tics, 5&2. a. 0 An obiervation on bouks full of 


quotations, V. 48. a. 6, How eflential it 1s to 
pieierve the fi it editions, and how much we.ought 
to ſuſpect tranſl-tions, 637 b. The advantages 
of having ſeveral books written by different au- 
thors upon the ſame ſubject, 689. 4. 
means uleleſs books may inſenſibiy come to be 
negiected, ibid. 6. 690. a. Moſt are but extracts 
and copies from others, VI. 189. 6. What cauſes 
gieat obicuriiy in them, 468. 5. Obſervations 
concerning new editions, and the reviial of them, 


VII. 97. 5. An inconvenience that ariſes from the 


publication of complete editions of all an author's 
work-, 263. a. 6. The difficulty of making ad- 
ditions to a bouk, 375. a. Of what the books 
of the ancient Arabians were made, 506 C. How 
errors ale ſucceſſively and for ever perpecuated 
from one book to another, 814. 6. Two admira3 


ble reaſons given by Matthias taior, why he did 


not write many books, VIII 174 % What gave 


occaſion to a great number of fraud with reipect 


to them, 281 6. Why it is proper to mittruſt 


| thole who write many and large bouks, 333. 6. 
What a vaſt number of them Mr. Prynne wrote, 
575 The indigence of authors hath occaſioned 


tov many books, 750. 6. The odd reaion which 
engaged Rorarius to write his book to ſhew, that 
biutes make a better uſe of their reaſon than 
men, 757. 4. 6. John de Ri-ysbroeck ſaid that he 
wro.e us books by the inipication of the Holy 
Ghoit, 829. a. Comical buoks iaid to have done 
more harm to the church of Rome than ſerious 
one, IX 27. 6. An obſervation on the fate of 
books, 28. a. A weak contutation of a book 
{erves only to recommend it the more, 282. 6. A 
method which P.iny uicd in publiſhing his books, 
300.4. A man of good ſente may ariive to the 
bigheſt rank of phy ſicians without gieat knowledge 
of books. 459. 'I he criticiſm of a book propeily 
ſpeaking only an action at law brought againſt the 
author betore competent judges, 493- 4. The pio- 
hibiting a book only makes it en, 548 b. Iira- 
queau a water diinker jaid io have nad forty five chil- 
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dren, . publiſhed as many books in the 
ſame number of years, 597. 4. A great number of 
errors in them, X. 376. & ſeq. 38x. How authors 
ſhould a& when they publiſh ſpecimens, 379. Re- 
flections on thoſe who extract the worlt things out 
of them, 380. a. 5. See Authors. | | 

Bookſellers, greedy of gain, I. 199. = (16). 360. a. 
'Their encomiums on the authors they print, not to 
be relied on, 286. 4. 6. By what means they ſup- 
preſſed a critick on Father Alexander's Hiſtoria Ec- 
clefraftica, 488. b. Tricks which are common a- 
mongſt them, II. 361. 6. What books are molt 
profitable to them, III. 77. b, To make a right 
choice of a Bookſeller, of vaſt importance to 
an author, IX. 111. @. Top — 3 K 
be ſuſpected, III. 347. 4. Often impoſe upon the 
world by alteri the titles of books, IV. 155. 6. 
And often print ſeveral to the ſame book, and make 


them vary as much as they pleaſe in the dates of 


the year and names of the cities where they are 
ſaid to be printed, 391. 5. 549. a. An anſwer to 
the complaints made againſt them, 455. 6. Their 
artifices to promote the ſale of their books, V. $4 
4. An inſtance of the liberties they take, VII. 
| 150, # (12). Marot's complaint againſt them, 471. 
a. Are frequently guilty of anticipations, VIII. 
138. 6. How they embarraſs thoſe who make col- 
lections of different editions, ibid. Why fond of 
controverſial books upon trifling ſubjeQs, 139. 56. 
A laudable cuſtom of the German bookſellers with 
regard to the books they reprint, 180. a. Seldom 
allow hireling writers time to poliſh their works, 
831. 6, How they diſappointed Father Lubin, 
IX. 408. 2. How they impoſed on the inquiſi- 
tors, 486. 6, Permit a correſpondent who pur- 
chaſes a conſiderable number of copies of a book, 
to inſert his name in the title page, X. 118. 6. 


Bath, Mr. Barton, his character of Betterton, III. 


287. a. b. How he was ſtruck with horror when 
he ſaw him firſt repreſent Hamlet, ibid. 4 
Boraque, the animal which God ſent to carry Maho- 

met to heaven, VII. 338. @. | 


| Borelli, John Alphonſo, the teſtimony which Ec- 


chellenſis bears to his great genius, IV. 704. @. 
His account of Faber's pretenſions with regard to 
the diſcovery of the circulation of the blood, VI. 
36. 5. One of Malpighi's diſcoveries that has been 
aſcribed to him, VII. 384. | 


Borellus, Peter, the character of his life of Des 


Cartes, IV. 145. 6. | 
Borgheſe, Cardinal, his intereſt at Rome, I. 411.6. 
Borgheſe, Prince of, Biſhop Burnet's character of him, 
X. 125. 4. 


Borgia, Cæſar, Duke of Valentinois, for what ſer- 


vices Lewis XII married him to Charlotte of Al- 
bert, I. 561. 2. What was the occaſion of his be- 
ing aſſiſted by the French, 563. 5. Obliged all 
the Cardinals who were his dependents, to promiſe 
upon oath, that they ſhould vote for Cardinal d'Am- 
boiſe, 564. 6. 

Borgia, 7 poiſoned by Cæſar Borgia, III. 


6. b. 5 

Bas, Gadlues, the occaſion of his death, X. 442. 

Born, Anaxagoras's anſwer to one who asked him, 
for what end he was born, I. 648. How one born 
before the uſual time is ſaid to have been kept alive, 
IV. 352. a. ö. For what ſome ancient philoſophers. 
have faid that men are born, IV. 455. 6. 

Borri, Cavalier, bis Tags notion about the virgin's 
conception, VI. 392- WY | 

Borrichius, his character of Mr. John Owen, and criti- 
ciſm upon his Epigrams, VIII. 112. And of Se- 
dulius the Poet, IX. 142. 6. | 

2 — Charles, not ſo handſome as his picture, 

3 | 

Borromeo, Frederic Archbiſhop of Milan, whether he 
was jealous of a book de Ritu ſacrarum concionum, 
written by Ferrari, V, 213. &. b. 

Borry, impriſoned by the Pope to have extorted ſecrets 
from him of great worth, both as to medicine and 
profit, VII. 778. 5. Eſcapes, and has a guard 
granted him by the States of Holland, ibid. 

Borſalle, Wolfard de, III. 276. a. 

Horſiel, Francis de, III. 509. 6. 

Borſtel, Erneſt Amadeus de, III. 509. 6. 

Borſtel, Frederic de, III. 8095 6. ; 

Borthwick, Sir John, the heretical doctrines that were 
1 to his charge, III. go. 6. Burnt in effigie, 
ibid, 


Bos, Abbot du, his Tl 1 .of one of the a 
of Mr. le Brun, III. 618. 2. Remarks on his Re- 


Hexion critiques ſur Ia Poefie at la Peinture, II. 443. 
1 His J's 8a on Poets who write for Ex 
III. 144. & wn 
Boſe, 4% by writ the diſtich under Mr. Amyraut's 
print, 27» j 
Boſe, Nicole du, Biſhop of Baieux, V. 100. 3. 
Boſc, Family du, V. 100. 4. 6. 7 
Baſſu, Counteſs de, the hiſtory of her marriage with 
the Duke of Guiſe, V. 649. 3. The law-proceed- 
ings which it occaſioned, 63 5. 6. 656. 4. 6. 


Boſſu Longueval, Nicholas Count of, the ſubſtance of 


his letter to Charles V, in which he betrayed the 
Dauphin, V. 105; 6. By what means he ſaved 
his life, 106. 2 (28). Uſed to lie with the Dutcheſs 
d' Eſtampes, 107, # (38). | 
Baſſuet, Biſhop of Meaux, a character of his writings 
by Biſhop Atterbury, II. 444. b. 445. 4. In what 


writings he was unequal to himſelf, ibid. Not to 
be relied upon in what he ſays of the church of 


England, ibid. 6, What he ſays of Bucer, III. 


644. 5. 647. a. The principle of his hiſtory of 


variations, IV. 504. 6. The advantage be takes 
of a paſlage in Druſius about the Pope's mitre againſt 
Jurieu, 661. 6, His anſwer to Jurieu who had aſ- 
ſerted that Pope Leo was Antichriſt, VI. 695. 6. 
Cenſured, VII. 254. a. Denied that the reformed 
ſuffered any hardſhips in France, 67. a. His vic- 
tory over Mr, Claude, 161. a, The diſpute be- 
tween him and Mr. de Fenelon, IX. 35. a. 6. 
Archbiſhop Wake's obſervations on his expoſition 
of the doctrine of the Catholick Church, X. 79. 
5. & ſeq. Miſtaken in ſuppoſing that Weſtphalus 
| was one of thoſe who endeavoured to eſtabliſh the 


doctrine of Ubiquity, 121. a. His reflections on 


the diſſatisſactions of the Great, 231. a. A great 
enemy to looſe expreſſions, 439. His character of 

Biſhop Bull's Judicium Eccleſiæ Catholice, and the 
query which he made him concerning the meaning 
of the term Catholic Church, 552. 4. 6. | 

Boſſulus, John, X. 512. | | | 

Frys Mr. William, his friendſhip for Mr. Mede, 

5818, 5 

Maier Field, verſes from a poem upon it, III. 
108. a. | 

Botany, ſome account of Cæſalpinus's books of plants, 
IV. 3. 4. 6. A view of the method which he in- 
troduced in Botany, ibid. | | 

Boucher, John, ſuppoſed to be author of the Apolagy 


for Fohn Cbaſtel, and another ſeditious book againſt | 


Henry III and Henry IV, IV. 285. 4. 

Boucherat, Chancellor of France, had a commiſſion 
for preſiding at tryals for poiſoning and witchcraft, 
IV. 165. &. and z (11). | 15 

Bouchet, John, IX. 24. a. | 


Bouchet, Peter, dies by drinking the poiſon which the 


wiſe of one of his neighbours had repared for h 
huſband, III. 523. 1 => . 


Boucbet, Frances de, how her ſimplicity occaſioned 
her huſband to be deprived of the poſt of Super- 


intendant of the Finances, IX. 24. 4. 
Boverius, Zacharias, proves that Ochinus was not the 
founder of the order of the Capuchins, VIII. 2. 4. 


Groſs blunders in his account of the pretended Mar- 


tyrdom of Ochinus, 9. 5. 
Bougy, John-James Reverend de, Marſhal de Gaſſeon 
left him his ſword at his death, VIII. 723. 5. Car- 
dinal Mazarin's behaviour to him, ibid. The an- 


{wer he made to that Cardinal when he ſolicited 


him to change bis religion, 724. 
Bougy, Michael Reverend de, VIII. 722. a. 6. | 
Bouhours, Father, criticiſed for calling in queſtion the 
wit of the Germans, V. 560. b. A very good judge 


of the juſtneſs and delicacy of ſentiments, IX. 


579. . 

Bouillan, Duke de, ſome account of his changing his 
religion, VII. 424. 6. 425. a. | 
Boujou, James, the fine Epigram which he made on 
the marriage of Margaret natural daughter to Charles 

_ V with Octavian Farneze, VII. 282: a. 

Boulai, Mr. du, the errors he commits in relating Ovid's 
ory of Faunus's miſtaking Hercules for Omphale, 
VIL. * a. 6. Falſly ſuppoſed Urgulania to be a 
veltal, X. 43. a. 6. 

Boulducus, with what defign he thinks Abimelech took 
Sarah, IX. 77. a. 
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Baboagne, Philip Earl of, thought to be poiſoned by 
Thibaut Raf of Champagne, IX. 544. 6. & ſeq. 
Bourbon, Anthony. de, King of Navarre, the baits 
which were laid to draw him off from the Proteſtant 
religion, VI. 110. 5. & ſeq. Had for ſome time a 
great inclination for the Reformed religion, but af- 
terwards renounced it, and became a perſecutor of 
it, VII. 738. 6. 739. @.6. & ſeq. In danger of 
being deſtroyed by the Guiſes, 741. 4. b. Died of 
a wound he received at the ſiege of Roan, 741. 
our ban, James of, marries Jane II, Queen of Ne es, 
VII. 718. Deprives her of her gallant and all her 


authority, 729-4. Forced to go back into France, 


and turns Monk, 720. 

Bourbon, Conſtable of, encouraged to beſiege Rome 
by the e e e Agrippa, I. 353. 6. & ſeq. Eſ- 
capes the purſuit of Francis I, by cauſing his horſes 
mb ſhod the wrong way, II. 294. At what time 

he went over to the party of Charles V, V. 110. 

Bourbon, Frances de, eldeſt daughter of the Duke of 
Montpenſier, ſome account of a conference which 
was held-in order to prevail on her to quit the Pro- 

teſtant religion, VII. 161. 2. | 

Bourbon, Nicholas, a paſſage from the Verſes he ad- 

dreſſed to Palingenius, VIII. 124. a. Engaged 
to publiſh a good edition of St. Cyril, X. 74. 

Bourbon, Lady de Beaujeu Dutcheſs of, governs the 
kingdom of France in the name of her brother 

Charles VIII, I. 588. 

Baurdeaux, taken by the Saracens, I. 48. 

Bourdeaux, Parliament of, condemn a letter of Came- 
ron to be burnt, IV. 74.6. Severely reprimanded 
by the Chancellor Hoſpital, VI. 265. a. 6. 

Bourdelot, Phyſician to Chriſtina Queen of Sweden, 
VL: 305. 1 

Bourg, un du, impriſoned and threatened to be 
burnt for ſpeaking too freely in the Parliament of 
Paris, VI. 91. 2. Diſowns the pleadings of his 


Advocate who flrove to ſave his lite by an officious 


lie, VII. 439.6. 
Baurg-· Fountaine, the names of the Deiſts who met at 
that place in order to undermine Chriſtianity, II. 


307. a. 


Bourgoigu, Father Edme, treated as a Martyr by John 


with the deſign of murdering Henry IV, and con- 
firmed him in it, VI. 445. . | | 

Bourgoign, Francis, General of the Oratory, ſome ac- 
count of his edition of the works of Cardinal Be- 
rulle, III. 283. a. | | 

Bourignon, Antoinette, her viſions concerning Adam, 
I. 225. 4. 6. The cordial and ſpiritual eſteem which 
Comenius had for her, IV. 421. The anſwer 
which ſhe received from God concerning John Bothe, 
who pretended to propheſy, VI. 578. 6. 579. 4. Cri- 
ticiſms of her partizans on a remark of Mr. Bayle 
concerning her, anſwered, VIII. 799. 6. & feqq. 
Why ſhe reckons trees and plants more perfect than 
men, IX. 10. a. Her reaſons confuted, ibid. a. 6. 
Bourignoni/m, controverſies about it in Scotland, III. 

h Re 0)... : | 

Bass niſts, their principles, III. 5 30. 4. | 

ſe, George de Guiſcard Lord de, V. 527. 4. 

Bour ſault, Mr. his expoſtulations with Des-Barreaux, 
IV. 578. 6. 579. 4. | 

8 in what manner he was put to death, III. 
687. 6. | 


Bauvant, Secretary to the Chancellor de p Hoſ pital, 


VI. 267. 6. | 


Bouvet, Father, concerned in drawing up a fyſtem of 


Philoſophy in the Tartarian language for the Em- 
peror of China, VI. 9. a. | 

Bow, Robert, IV. 578. 6. 

| Bowing at the name of Jeſus, a point much contro- 
verted between the Church and the old Puritans, I. 

398. 5. What arguments have been made uſe of 


in order to prove it neceſſary in the worſhip of God, 
III. 296. 4. 


Boxhorn, Henry, X. 292. a. | 

Boxhornius, Mark Zuerius, his miſtakes in the Epi- 
taph of Adrian Junius, VI. 468. a. | 

Boyer, Abel, what he ſays of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham's making addreſſes to Lady Ann, IX. 203. a. 
His character of Sir William Temple, 313. 314. 


What he ſays was the reaſon of Sir William's hating 


the French, 51 55 
Boyle, Robert, what he ſays of little creatures, III. 
396. 5. The draught of an agreement between 


him, Lord Brouiiker, Sir Robert Mortiay and Me; 
Hooke, concerning the diviſion of the profits which 
were to ariſe from the diſcovery of the Longitude; 
— _ b. His generoſity to Biſhop Sanderſon: 
Boyle, Charles, Lord Orrery, what ſhare he had in 
the examination of Bentley's Diſſertation upon Pha- 
laris's Epifties, II. 418. a. 3. An obſervation 
A he makes upon Grammar, ill founded, X. 
206. a. | | 
Boyle's Lectures, to what ſubjects they are confined, 
IH.543. 4. The ſtipend allowed to thoſe who preach 
them, ibid. | 
Boyne, Battle of, ſome falſities concerning it, X. 344. 4. 
$44. @. > | 
Boyſe, Mr. Joſeph, ſome account of his diſpute with 


Archbiſhop King, concerning the inventions of men 
in the worſhip of God, VI. 532. 


Boxze, Mr. de, obſervations on one of his books and 


his character by Atterbury, II. 433: a, 6. 

Bexius, Thomas, his account of the Læſtrygones, cen- 
ſured, VI. 595. His book ade ruinis Gentium, a 
ſcandalous performance, VII. 329. b. The falſe 
principle on which it turns, ibid. IT 

Braccio, Andrew, why choſen by the inhabitants of 
Perugia for their Prince, IV. 90. a. 

Braccio, James, an account of his barbarous murder 
by Ferdinand King of Naples, IX. 171. a. 

Braccio, General of Alphonſus King of Aragon, 
killed in the battle of Aquila, IX. 168. The 
ſhameful artifices uſed by him and Sforza to aggran- 

_ dize themſelves, ibid. a. The great difference of 
their tempers, 169. 4. 6. | | 


Bracelli, James, his tiyle compared by Beroaldus to 


that of Cæſar, X. 508. 


Brachaumont and Chapelle, Meſſieurs de, the particulars 


of their journey relating to Daſſouci, IV. 522. 5. 
523. %% | | | | 
Brachman, always carry a wand and a ring to which 
they aſcribe great virtues, I. 13. a. Were not 


of the number of thoſe Indian Philoſophers, who 


did not wear any clothes, V. 659. a. What 
made them extremely indifferent with regard to life 


and death, 661. 5. An obſervation againſt them, 
Guignard, V. Gao. 4. Inſpired James Clement 


refuted, ibid. 


Bradley, John, his refleQions on the oracles of reaſon 
III. 402. a. 6. | 
Bradſhaw, Serjeant, the paſſages he urged from 
Bracton in the ſpeech which he made at the trial of 
King Charles I, III. 566. 3. Two of his letters 
to Oliver Cromwell, IV. 476. b. 477. a. | 
Brady, Mr. his character of Mr. Shadwell, IX. 178. 
Brabe, Sophia, III. 570. b. 571. a. HS 
Brahe, Tycho, publiſhed a catalogue of 700 fixed 
ſtars, VI. 508. a. Paſſionately deſirous of having 
Kepler with him in Bohemia, 520. His affection 
and eſteem for Longomontanus, VII. 188. The 
reaſon he gives of the invocation which Lucretius 
made in the beginning of his poem, 227. 6. Some 
account of his diſpute with Urſus, X. 50. 4. 3. Pre- 
tended to Aſtrology as well as Aſtronomy, 462. The 


death of the Emperor Rodolphus II partly occa- 


ſioned by his predictions, ibid. 

Brabma, à great Prophet amongſt the Brachmans of 

| Indoftan, III. 564. | 

Brambal, John, Biſhop of Derry, what he ſays of Ar- 
ticles of Faith and Ceremonies, III. 399. a. 5. 
Complains that Hobbes did not anſwer his objecti- 
ons to his book de Cive, VI. 190. 6. His diſpute 
with him about liberty and. neceſſity, 193. 6. 
es 

Bramins, Chineſe Prieſts, their ſtrange ſyſtem of mo- 
rality, III. 563. a. 6. 3 | 

Brandenbourg, Elector of, his generoſity and humanity 
to the French Proteſtants, I. 677. 6. | 


Brandon, Charles, Duke of Suffolk, his intrigues wich 


the widow of Lewis XII, V. 316. 4. 

Branker, Thomas, his account of Rhonius's Algebra 
improved by Dr, Pell, VIII. 253. a. b. 

Brant, John, ſome account of his tranſlation of Guic- 
ciardin's hiſtory of the Netherlands, V. 617. 6. 

Brantome, a miſtake of his concerning Andrelinus the 
Poet, I. 694. a. What he relates concerning the 
great beauty of Donna Maria of Aragon, II. 142. 
a. His account of the Death of Don John of 
Auſtria, 504.. 6; Remarks on what he ſays con- 
cerning Don John's mother, III. 381. 4. His 
converſation with Mr. de la Broſſe, the morning 
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before the battle of Dreux, III. 603. 5. Gives a looſe 


to Hyperboles too frequently, V. 209. 4. His miſtake 
ö to the nil of Charles V, I'V. 260. 
2. In what he is miſtaken concerning the cup 
which Helen dedicated in a temple, VI. 53. a. His ac- 
count of an Aſtrologer who had foretold that Henry IT 
ſhould be killed in a duel, 92. ö. Miſled by Gue- 
vara in his account of Lamia, 613. 6. What 
he ſays of Queen Eleanor and other Ladies who 
followed their huſbands to the Holy War, VII. 25. 
3. n (25). Some curious particulars which he re- 
lates concerning Mademoiſelle de Limeuil and the 
Prince of Conde, 94. 6. & ſeq. Full of typogra- 
phical errors, 170. a. His vindication of Jane 
Queen of Naples with regard to a crime of which 


| he is perſuaded ſhe is not guilty, 715. 4. His 


miſtakes concerning the manner of her death, ibid. 
3. Whether he took too much liberty when he 
abridged or enlarged the accounts he tranſcribed, 
VIII. 119. 6. A remarkable paſſage from him con- 
cerning the cruelty of Charles the ninth at the Maſ- 
ſacre on St. Bartholomew's day, 133. a. 6. What 


part of his memoirs deſerves to be read with deteſ- 


tation, 444. 2. His judgment concerning Ramus as 
an Orator, 660. b. His account of the prodigious 
wealth which Philip Strozzi ſpent in the ſervice of 
the Kings of France, IX. 433. 6. Miſtaken, 
434.6. 

Braſavolus, Jerom, III. 572. 6. . 

Brafil, the inhabitants of it have no notion of religion, 
of virtue or vice, VII. 3. a. b. 

Brathwayte, Mr. an account of his election to the 
Wardenſhip of New-College in Oxford, X. 568. a. 

Bravery, the uncommon bravery of one Small a Boat- 
ſwain, IX. 201. 6. See Valour, Volupteous. 

Braun, George, his ſevere reproaches againſt the Cal- 

- vinitts, IX. 2321; % 5. 


Brazenheads, who have been ſaid to have had brazen 


heads, from which they obtained anſwers how to 
conduct themſelves in all their affairs, I. 431. 4. 
Have uttered articulate ſounds, II. 542. 6. An ac- 


count of that ſaid to be made by Roger Bacon and 


Thomas Bungey, 537. @. 6. | 
Breath, Abdalmalek's ſaid to be ſo poiſonous as to 
kill the flies that reſted en his face, I. 40. 
Breb:uf, his courage in venturing to tranſlate Lucan, 
commended by Dr. Welwood, VIII. 788. 4. 


| Bredenbach, his account of the knavery of a fellow 


who fomented Stifelius's viſionary ſchemes, that he 
might purchaſe the eſtates of the Peaſants on low 
terms, IX. 411.6. And of their folly and credu- 
lity, ibid. | 
Bredenburgh, John, an account of a book which he 
publiſhed entitled, Enervatio Tractatus Theologico- 
Politici, &c. IX. 356. b. Accuſed of Atheiſm, ibid. 
Declared in bis lait ſickneſs that a ſenſe of religion 
had always maintained its ground in his heart 
againſt his demonſtration, 357. 4. | 
Bregi, Mr. his pietenſions when Embaſſador in Poland, 
V. 605. 6. 


Bremen, Calviniſm introduced into it by Hardenberg, 


VI. 19. And the magiſtrates of it baniſhed for ad- 
hering to Lutheraniſm, ibid. | 
Brent, Sir Nathaniel, ſeveral letters ſhewing the con- 
cern he had in publiſhing Father Paul's hiſtory of 
the council of Trent, VIII. 205. 206. | 
Brentius, ſorne account of his controverſy with Bul- 
linger, about ubiquity, III. 667. | 
Brerely, John, his account of John Knox the reformer, 
VI. 550. b. 551.4. 6. His Proteſtants apology for 
the church of Rome, X. 310. 
Brerewood, Robert, X. 545. 6. & ſeq. | 
Breviary of Burgos, an account of John Maldonat's 
correction of it, VII. 370. 4. 6. | 


Brevin, William, a circomſtance which he added to 


the tory of Pope Joan, VIII. 484. 

Brevis Diſquifitio, &c. a book falſly attributed to Mr. 
r V. 703. a. b. Who was the author of it, 
ibid. 

Brevity, Arguments againſt too great brevity and con- 
ciſenſs of ſtyle in mathematical ſciences, VIII. 
. 

Breul, James du, his account of John Laſcaris, cen- 
ſured, VI. 637. a. 

Brez#, James of, puts his wife and her gallant to death, 
III. 583. 2. How he was puniſhed for it, ibid. 


Breze, Marſhal de, his great regard for Mr. Amyraut, 


I. 625. a, The firlt ſeeds of the difference be- 


tween him and the Marſhal de Challe, VII. 


6 | 

Brock, Lewis de, by whoſe means his two daughters 
by Diana de Poitiers were married to great advan- 

tage, VIII. 441. 5. Some particulars concerning 
him, III. 583. 6. | 

Brianville, Abbot de, invented a kind of cards to 
teach Heraldry, V. 247. | 

Bridge, ſome very remarkable expreſſions in his ſeven 
Sermons go by Dr. Owen, IV. 706. a. 6. 

Bridgman, his explication of the Oxford oath, III. 
17. 4. | 

Briet, Father, his errors concerning Lucretius, VII. 
221. a. 6. And Collatius, IV. 392. a. ö. 

Brigantes, a people of Britain, how they were pre- 
vented by Antonius from making incurſions into 
the country ſubject to the Romans, II. 35. 5. 

Brigham, Mr. Nicholas, the inſcription he put upon 
the Monument he erected to Chaucer, IV. 296. 4. 6. 

Briggs, Mr. Henry, his opinion of Judiciary Aſtrolo- 

gy, V. 404. 6. | 

Bribuega, General Sanhope defeated and taken priſoner 

at Brihuega, IX. 391. 6. 392. a. What Biſhop 

Burnet ſays of this affair, ibid. a. 6. 

Brin, the great ſervices done by Count du Souches to 
the 1 at the ſiege of Brin, IX. 307. a. 
309. 6. ; 

Brinvilliers, Lady de, the writing, in which ſhe had 
ſet down her fins in order to confeſs them, made uſe 
of by the Judges as a proof againſt her, IV. 286. 
6. n. (47). | 

Briſeis, couſin german to Chryſeis, IV. 327. 6. 

Briſſac, his remonſtrances to the King againſt the treaty 

of Cateau, VI. 86. 6. 33 3 

Briſſonius, Barnabas, what he obſerves concerning the 
puniſhment of Adultery in France, IX. 25. a. 6. 

Briſtol, Earl of, the articles of High Treaſon which 
he exhibited againſt the Earl of Clarendon, VI. 

337. 6. & ſeq. What is ſaid to have been the cauſe 

of his reſentment againſt him, 338. 6. 

Britain, its barbarity and ignorance in the IXth cen- 
tury, I. 494. a. Some account of Gale's Scri 
tores Britannici, V. 365. a. 5. ; 

Britany, Duke of, neglects his conſort, and grows 
paſſionately fond of Antoinette de Mailleze, IV. 

291. 4. | 5 

Britany, Ann of, a circumſtance which thoſe who 
make her Elogium never forget, II. 138. 5. 139. 
a. Rendered incapable of having any more chil- 
dren, and at length loſes her life, by the ignorance 


of her midwives, V. 209. a. See Ann of Bri- 
tany. | 


Britany, Dutchy of, why the inhabitants were very 


much averſe to the marriage of Ann of Britany 
with Lewis XII, I. 561. a. | 
Britons, the fortifications and houſes of the ancient Bri- 
tons, III. 466. 5. A proof of their Trojan origi- 
nal, ibid. The anſwer which the wife of Argento- 
coxus made to Julia, who rallied the Britiſh wc- 
men on their granting favours to many men, with- 
out the leaſt ſenſe of ſhame, VI. 448. b. Sacri- 
ficed men in their ſacred woods, IX. 442. 4. 
Near fourſcore thouſand of them flain by Suetonius 
Paulinus, ibid. Cruelly treated by him, ibid. En- 
couraged by Boadicea, to ſhake off their ſlavery, 
ibid. 6, The barbarities which they, in their 
turn, exerciſed upon the Romans, ibid. 
Brixius, Germanus, the occaſion of his writing his 
Anti-morus, and its character, VII. 650. 


Brochard, Bonaventure, when he viſited the Holy 


Land, IV. 411. à. and (4). His deſcription of it 
inſerted in the Mare Hiſtoriarum, ibid. | 

Brodeau, family of, its extraction, III. 600. b. 

Broekhufius, his conjecture concerning a paſſage of 
Propertius, VIII. 311. 6. — tene 

Breghill, Lord, his diſcourſe with Cromwell about the 

_ reſtoration of Charles II, 482. 6. 

Brogitarus, purchaſes the prieſthood of Peſſinus, IV. 
557. 4. Driven out of the temple, and deprived 
of it by his father-in-law, ibid. 5 

Bromley, Mr. Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 
how . was nettled by General Stanhope, IX. 
392. 6. 

N . his weakneſs and credulity, I. 330. 6. 

Brook, Sir Fulk Grevil Lord, ſaid to have denied Lord 
Bacon a bottle of beer, II. 561. 6, See the Article 
of Grevil. | 

Broſſe, La, various accounts of his predictions con- 

cerning 


I N © E * 


cerning the death of Henry IV, VI. 108. 4. 6. 


Broſſe, René de, killed at the battle of Pavia, after 


he had been ſentenced to loſe his head by an arret 

of the Parliament of Paris, V. 104. 6. From 

whom he was deſcended, ibid. e 
Braſſe, John de, on what conſideration he reſolved to 


become a cuckold, add marry Madam de Heilli, V. 


104. 6. 
222 Mr. an account of his edition of Boileau's 
works, III. 444. 6. 
Broffier, Martha, pretended to be poſſeſſed by two 
Devils, III. 604. 605. Why her friends carried 
her to Rome, VIII. 740. 53S 
Braſſier, Simon, ſome account of a diſpute which he 
had with Mr. de Villegaignon, X. 5. 6. 
Brothers, Chryſippus aſſerted that they might lye 
with their filters, IV. 332. A proverb concerning 
their hatred, 655. 6. | 
Brouay, Count de, a compliment which he made 
Lewis XIV, VI. 618. a. 


Broughton, Mr. Hugh, his opinion of the Hades of the 


Creed, III. 353. 6. 
Broukolacas, what the Greek Chriſtians meant by this 
word, II. 346. | 


Brounker, William Lord, III. 608. N K 


draught of an agreement between him, Mr. Boyle 
and others concerning the Longitude, VI. 212. 6. 
Brounker, Henry, III. 608. | | 
Brown, Brute, III. 608. a. 
Brown, Dr. Edward, his letter to Monſieur Le Clerc 
relating to Hadrian Beverland, III. 302. 6. 
Brown, Sir Richard, his cruelty to Mr. Biddle, III. 


334. 4. | 
Brown, Sir Thomas, had ſomething of the Auſtralian 


taſte with regard to the manuer of propagating the 


human ſpecies, IX. 11. b. & ſeq. His declaration 
concerning the myſteries of the Goſpel, X. 414. Sup- 


| pre by Patin to be at ſome diſtance from the 


ingdom of heaven, 415. 2 (26). | 
Browne, William, Mr. Selden's verſes upon his Bri- 
tannia's Paſtorals, IX. 143. 4. 6. 
Bruce, Robert, his title to the crown of Scotland, II. 
611. a. Whether he refuſed the crown rather than 
own the ſovereignty of Edward I, 614. 6. The 


arguments by which he attempted to prove his title, 


616. a. Not ſo diſintereſted an Hero as the Scotch 
hiſtorians have repreſented him, 617. 6. Put a 


Poet to the torture in order to make him aſcribe the 


victory to the Scots, III. 15. 
Bruchium, or Pyruchium, by what ſtratagem Anatolius 
ſaved a great part of the inhabitants of this city, I. 
647. 6. | | 
ras King of the Picts, the occaſion of his wars 
with the Scots, I. 387. 388. | 8 
Brueys, Mr. Collections from his hiſtory of Fanati- 
ciſm againſt Mr. Jurieu, VI. 572. a. 6. & ſeq. Two 


_ particulars concerning him, for which he deſerves 


cenſure, 573. a. b. A falſe ſuppoſition which 


he frequently alledges concerning Jurieu's prophecies, 


574. a. His reflection on the {landers publiſhed a- 
gainſt thoſe who change their Religion, IX. 374. 6. 
. 

Brugenſis, Lucas, his opinion concerning the riſe of 
the Phariſees and Sadducees, IX. 14. 4. Pretends 
that the Jews confined. their views to the rewards 
and puniſhments of this life, ibid. | 

Brugenſis, Cornelius Denius, his vindication of Sciop- 
pius, IX. 123. 6. | 

Brun, family of, its noble extradion, III. 615. 6. 
& ieq. 

Brun, Charles” Conntitior in the Parliament of Dole, 
III. 615. 6. & leq. | 

Brun, Don Lorenzo de, Baron d'Aſpremont &c. III. 

616. 6. | 

Brun, Charles le, firſt Painter to the King of France, 

the ſlory of an als that was going to eat a thiſtle 
that he had newly planted, X. 279. 6. 

Brun, john, in Latin Braunius, ſome account of him, 
and his anſwer to Mr. Stouppe's accuſation againit 
the Miniſters of Holland, IX. 352. 4. 6. and 
n (42). 

1 Abbot, one of the firſt authors of the trou- 
bles of Bohemia, X. 464. & ſeq. 

Brune bau, Queen of France, extravagantly praiſed 
by Gregory the Great, V. 534. 6. | 

Brunier, Mr. the kindneſs he met with from Mr. de 
Fenelon, IX. 37. a. 

| Brunſwic, Prince Rodolphus Auguſtus Duke of, ſome 
Account of his curious library, VII. 263. a. 6. 


Brunſwic, Sophia Electreſs of, named to ſucceed to 
the crown of England, IX. 318. a. An encomium 
upon her, ibid. ! | 
Bryſquet, a famous Court Buffoon, compared by Ga- 
raſſe to Democritus, IV. 603. a. and (32). 
Brute, a copious and ſerious diſquiſition about the old 
book of Brute and the authority thereof, III. 467. 4.6. 
Brutes, the opinions of Eorri, Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia, Sennertus and others concerning their ſoul, 
III. 504. 5. IV. 608. 5. VIII. 759. b. & ſeqq. 
IX. 156. 5. & ſeqq. X. 521. & ſeq. What has 
been ſaid of their power to chuſe between two equal 
objects, III. 698. 2. Intelligence, reaſon, and a lan- 
guage intelligible among themſelves aſcribed to them 
by Campanella, IV. 86. a. Why he affirmed that 
they ſpoke to each other, 189, 5. The difference 
between their 3 2 and underſtanding that of men, 
115. 6. Their ſouls ſuppoſed by Des Cartes to be 
only mere machines, 140. a. Muſt be ſuch, or 
immortal, according to the new Philoſophy, 280. 6. 
In what manner the Peripatetics aſcribe a ſoul to 
them, 592. 1 (51). Whether Des Cartes borrowed 


rom Gomez Pereira what he writes concerning - 


their ſouls, VIII. 271. & ſeqq. The antiquity of 
the opinion which deprives them of all ſenſation, 
271.6. 272. 4. b. & ſeqq. Moſt of the ancient 
Philoſophers believed that they have rational 
ſouls, 274. a. 6. Who firſt aſſerted that they 
had no ſenſation, 276. a. b. By whom a book 
was written to ſhew, that they make a better 
uſe of their reaſon than men, 757. and a. b. © This 
opinion ſtrangely puzzling to the Peripatetics, 75 8. 4. 
Des Cartes's notion that brutes are only Automata 
of very great advantage to the Orthodox faith, ibid. 
& ſeq. What the Socinians have taught concerning 
them, 762. a. The opinions of the Moderns, ibid. 


5. The ill conſequence of the doctrine which aſcribes 


a ſenſitive ſoul to them, ibid. 763. a. b. 764. a. b. 
| Philoſophers of the ſchools, not able to prove that 
the ſoul of man and the ſouls of brutes differ in their 
nature, 763. 6. In what they imagine this ſpeci- 
fic difference to conſiſt, 764. 4. 5. A queſtion con- 
cerning the liberty of the ſoul of brutes, ibid. 5. 
765. a. 6. Father Daniel's opinion that the ſoul 


is neither material nor ſpiritual, examined, 766. a. 


5. 767. a. Leibnitz's hypotheſis concerning the 
formation of bodies and the ſouls of brutes, liable 
to objections, 767. a. b. & ſeq. A curious notion 
of the Turks concerning them, IX. 156. a. 6. 
By what argument an ingenious Rabbi endeavours 
to prove that their ſouls do not ſubſiſt after this life, 

157. 6. See Beaſts, Soul. . 

Brutum Fulmen, the deſign of this book, V. 274. a. 
Yr of Thuanus and Decker concerning 
it, ibid. | ; 

Brutus, Lucius Junius, what was the name of his mo- 
ther, X. 511 | 


Brutus, Marcus Junius, what confirmed him and Cafſ- 


ſius in the reſolution they had taken to kill Cæſar, 
II. 57. Kills himſelf, 61. How treated by An- 
thony after he was dead, ibid. 6, Why he put 
Caius Antonius to death, 65. What Cæſar uſed to 
ſay of him, IV. 558. 1 (48). We cannot diſ- 
cover the exact time when he pleaded the cauſe of 
Dejotarus, 558. a. Ordered C. Antonius to be 
ſacrificed to the manes of D. Brutus and Cicero, 
VI. 248. a. His converſation with Ligarius about 


the murder of Cæſar, VII. 72. 6. How Porcia 


prevailed with, him io diſcover his deſign, VIII. 
502. a. 6. An inſtance of his intrepidity, ibid. 
The excuſe which Cicero ſent to him with his 
books de Finibus, IX. 213. 5. | 

Brutus, Decimus, had veries written in his praiſe by 
his dear friend Accius, inſcribed at the entrances of 
ſeveral temples and monuments, I. 142 and à. 6. 
A very good judge of poetry, ibid. . 

Brutus, Stephanus — 5 ſee the Diſſertation at the 
end of this Dictionary. 

Brutus, lohn Michael, in what he differs from o- 
ther authors concerning Conſtantia, wife to the 
Emperor Henry VI, VI. 85. 6. & eq. | 

Bruyere, Mr. de la, his humorous account of the an- 
cient and preſent way of preaching and pleading in 
France, III. 524. 6. His judgment of Boileau's 
ſatyr againſt women, 442. a. His account of 
Quietiſm, 563. 6, what he ſays of Atheifts, IV. 
277. 6. 278. a. The delicate manner in which 
he deſcribes: the curioſity of the fair ſex, with re- 
gard to nudities, VII. 279. 4. His character of 
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children, 48. « (7). His judgment of Ronſard's 
Qld. VALE: 751: & giant og pcs nl 

„ ſome account of the family of, IV. 648. 
W K 8 

Bryerton, William, accuſed of having carried on a 
criminal converſation with Queen Ann Boleyn, III. 

451. 6. 

2455 Martin, what he uſed to ſay of St. Thomas's 
works, II. 274. 4. What Baudouin ſaid of him, 
III. 34 6. Employed by Herman de Wida Arch. 
biſhop of Cologne to eſtabliſh the Reformation in 
his dominions, V. 576. a. Oppoſed and ſlander- 
ed by Gropper, ibid. and 6. Firſt invented the Pro- 
teſtant opinion of a real preſence in the Euchariſt, 

709. a. Wrote ſo ill that the Printers could not 
read his hand, VII. 698. a. 6. How Albertus 
Pighius haſtened his death, VIII. 404. a. His 
judgment concerning the Euchariſt, IX. 138. 4. 6. 
Greatly provoked Luther by the plan of Reforma- 
tion' which he propoſed to the Archbiſhop of Colen, 
X. 155. 6. & ſeq, _ or 

Buceriſm, in what it chiefly conſiſted, III. 644. 2. 

Buchanan, George, his verſes on the death of Roger 
Aſcham, II. 377. a. A Sed in his hiſtory which 
does not ſeem worthy of him, 602. 2 (8). The 

| improbability: of a ſtory which he relates concerning 

Cardinal Beaton and Mr. Wiſhart, III. 93. 6. 
Reaſons which may be ſuppoſed to prejudice him 
againſt Mary Stuart, IV. 65. 4. Is faid to have 
cauſed a hogſhead of Bourdeaux to be ſet at his bed's 
head during his laſt ſickneſs, 601. 3. Tranſlated 
Linacre's Grammar into Latin, VII. 98. b. A 
paſſage of the xlvth Pſalm, incomparably well tranſ- 


lated by him, 254. 6. His diſtich upon James 


Sylvius, IX. 461. @. His detection of Mary 
Queen of Scots, full of the groſſeſt obſcenities, X. 
8. | | 
I George Villiers, Duke of, not the cauſe 
of Lord Bacon's downfall, II. 559. a. 3. What 
Sir Edward Coke ſaid of bim, IV. 389. Sir Wal- 
ter Rawlegh's letter to him in vindication of his 
| from the tower of London, VIII. 689. 5. 
Very apt to fall out with his greateſt favourites, X. 
166. 4. 168. a. An account of his being mur- 
dered by Felton, 571. 4. 6. & ſeq. The famous 
ſtory of the apparition that appeared to Mr. Trowiſe, 
in order to prevent it, 572. a. 5. & ſeq. Privy 
to an intrigue of Prince Charles, 573. 6. 
Buckingham, George Villiers, Duke of, ſon of the 
preceding, by whom he was aſſiſted in writing the 
Rehearſal, IV. 679. 6. How he uſed to mimick 
and ridicule the Earl of Clarendon, VI. 339. a. 
Buckingham, Jobn Sheffield Duke of, what he ſays of 
the nature of Pindaric Odes, IV. 451. a. The 
epitaph which he wrote upon himſelf, with Dr. 
Fiddes's verſion and vindication of it, V. 242. 6. 
Had a lively and powerful ſenſe of the Chriſtian 
Religion, 243. a. Reproved by Mr. Waller for 
talking profanely, X. 87. 5. What firſt brought 
Mr. Wycherly into his favour, 215. a. 6. | 
Buckingham, Dutcheſs of, Lord Orrery's beautiful 
verſes upon her, IX. 211. 6. | | 
Buckner, Dr. affords a retreat to Dr. Hammond and 
Dr. Oliver, IV. 11. | | 
Budaeus, William, ſaid to be the firſt who rendered 
the Entelechia of Ariſtotle perfectibabia, II. 644. 
a. His exclamations againſt Pope Julius IT. VI. 


. | 

Budzus, John, ſent by the inhabitants of Geneva in- 
to Germany as one of their deputies, III. 309. a. 
And upon what occaſion, ibid. 662. 6. 

Budeus, Lewis, retires to Geneva, and is made He- 
brew proſeſſor there, III. 662.6. Publiſhed a La- 

tin tranſlation of the Pſalms with notes, ibid. 

Budzus, Matthew, applauded by Henry Stephens as a 
"pf perfectly well skilled in the Greek, III. 

2. b. 

Budgell, Euſtace, his character of Lord Orrery's plays, 

II. 4e. . 

Budos, Louiſa de, wife to the Duke of Montmorency, 
agrees to a propoſal] of marriage made her by the 
Duke of Biron, before the death of her firſt huſ- 
band, V. 466. b. Diſappointed, ibid. 

Budximus, adviſes Liſmaninus not to marry, VII. 
112. 4a, 6. | 

Bueil, Baſtard de, why killed by Count de Laval, VIII. 


744. f 
Buildings, the original of great mens laying che firſt 


b 


ſtone of public buildings, unknown, I. 678. 4. 

Buliſtere, Mr. vubliſhes g letter dheerning, the effects 
of Aymar's Wand, I. 16. = (71): 17. a. His letter 
to Bayle on the ſame ſubject. 18. a, 

Buiſſon, du, had a diſpute before the Duke of Meck- 
lenberg with Korntholt, VI. 565. 6. 

Bulgaria, the methods uſed to prevent the ſpreading 
of the Paulician hereſy in this country, not ſuccet- 
ful, VIII. 213. a. 6, WE + | 

Bulgarini, Belliſarius, the books he publiſhed againſt 
the detenders of Dante, IV. 515. 6. 

Bulkley, Richard, author of the letters to Dr. Clarke 

about liberty and neceſſity, and of a poem on the 

laſt day, IV. 361. 4. | 8 

ull, George, Biſhop of St. Davids, the deſign of 

his Harmonia Apoſtolica, II. 673. b. Goes to Ox- _ 
ford to diſpute with Dr. Barlow, ibid. and b. Ac- 
cuſed of having cenſuret ſome paſſages in the 

Trenicum Trexicoram which he could not have ob- 

jected to, had he read the author's other works, 

IV. 421.6. 


Buliart, his miſtake concerning the ancient name of 


the city Abenſperg, II. 462. a. Account of Aven- 

tine's deliberations about marrying, 463. a. b. And 

fabulous hyberboles concerning Francis Baudouin, 

III. 38. Approves a filly conjecture of Paſquier, 

about Dante the poet, IV. 96. 3. A criticiſm 

upon what he ſays of Clavius, 371. 4. b. His blunders 
with regard to Fernel, V. 208. a. And Father 

Caſſin, IV. 230. C. Confounds Marc Antonio of 

Bologna with another Marc Antonio, 698. 4. 

His encomium upon Erycius Puteanus, and account 

of the honours which where beſtowed on him by 

ſeveral of the principal men in Europe, VIII. 567. 

a. His account of Jerom Savonarola, inaccurate, 

IX. 84. a. What he relates concerning Eraſmus's 

ſtatue, VIII. 785. 4. 6. SY 185 

Bulenger, Julius Cztar, the character of his Eclagiæ ad 
Arnobium, II. 320. 6. 

Bullenger, John, elder brother of the reformer, at 
what age, and in what year he died, III. 668. 
b. Several other particulars concerning him, ibid. 

Bullock, Mr. Thomas, his queries to the author 
of the apology for free debate, IV. 401. a. 

Bupali odium, & Bupali pugna,what theſe words ſignify, 
me whether they are proverbs, III. 674. 6. 675. 


aA, . 

Soon whether he was a ſtatuary or a 
182. a. 

Burbage, Richard, the player, III. 287. b. = (30). 
Burchardus, John, a character of his Journal, X. 346. 
Some particulars which he relates concerning the 

prophecies of Jerom Savonarola, IX. 87. a. 

Burdeus, Peter Arias, his criminal converſation with 
Violante de Bats, IX. 142. a. 6. Hanged and 
quartered for adultery and murther, ibid. 

Bure, Idelette de, Calvin's wife, whether ſhe was be- 
loved by him before the death of her firſt husband, 
IV. 49. 6. | | 

Burgundy, houſe of, by what means it united ſo 
many provinces under its dominion, III. 686. a. 
Brought the French monarchy to the very brink of 
ruin, IV. 289. a. Has always been united with 
the greateſt enemies of the French, ibid. 

Burgundy, John Duke of, the aggravating and odious 
circumſtances of his aſſaſſination of the Duke of 
Orleans, VIII. 346. a. By whoſe means he eſcaped 
puniſhment, ibid. and 6. What plea John Petit uſed 
to excuſe his appearing as counſel for him, 346. 6. 
347- 4. Petit's juſtification of him, why condemned 

by the Biſhop of Paris, ibid. What ſupport be 
met with from the council of Conſtance, ibid. b. & 
ſeq. The ſeveral turns and concluſion of this at- 
fair, 348, 349. a. b6. Murdered by Du Chaſtel, 
IV. 289 à. 6. What he ſaid to a Pariſian con- 
cerning the Princes of the blood of France, VIII. 


painter, VI. 


443+. &. 

Burgundy, Adolphus of, III. 277. b. 

Burgundy, Charles Duke of, the occaſion of the cru- 
_ he committed in the city of Dinant, IV. 600. 
a. b. 

Burgundy, James of, Lord of Fallaix, the diſputes 
between Bolſec and Calvin, the occaſion of his for- 
ſaking the proteſtants, III. 686. 6. 

Burgundy, Philip of, Admiral and Governor of Artols, 
III. 276. a. 

3 Philip of, Biſhop of Utrecht, treated drunken 
prieſts more ſeverely than lewd ones, V. 412. 4. 

Burgundy, 
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Burgundy, Margaret of Flanders, Dutcheſs of, III. 
676. a. b. 677. a. b. 


| Burgunty, Mary, Dutcheſs of, conſort to the Emperor 


Maximilian I, loſt her life by a fall from her horſe 
as ſhe was hunting, VI. 313. a. Had a deſire to 
marry the Dauphin, VII. 36. a. 5. A war occa- 
fioned by her marriage with Maximilian the Empe- 
ror, which laſted above 200 years, 37. a. 
Burials, in any Sepulchres but thoſe of their anceſtors, 
thought a misfortune by the ancients, I. 54. 4. 
How little Diogenes cared whether he was buried or 
not, IV. 603. b. 604. a. The odd manner in which 
Frauwenlob was buried, V. 334 Why the Per- 
fians do not bury their dead, but keep crows end 
vultures to devour them, VI. 343. a. 6. 
Buridan, John Baptiſt de, author of the commentary 
on the cuſtoms of Vermandois, &c. III. 698. | 
Buridan's Aſs, the meaning of this proverb, III. 697. 
4. b. 698. a. b. An En rationis, wid. 
Buried alive, upwards of forty perſons, among whom 
was his mother and aunt, buried alive together, by 
Schah Sefi, I. 20. a. 6. | 9 
Burleigh, William Cecil Lord, Aylmer's advice to him 
about an anſwer to the Jeſuit Campran's ten reaſons, 
II. 50g. 5. Some ſentences from his letter to the 


heads of the Colleges at Oxford, relating to their 


proceedings. againſt Baro, 693. a. Why he di- 
verted Queen Elizabeth from making Mr. Bodley 


Secretary of State, III. 428. a. 6. Intercepts Q. 


Elizabeth's gratuity to Mr. Spencer, IX. 332. 6. 
Some verſes in which he thought himſelf reflected 
on, 333. a. See Cecil. 


| Burleſque, an inſtance of the diſorders of the pen to 


which Burleſque- writers expoſe themſelves, IV. 520. 


a. b. 521. 4. 5. Daſſouci's account of the difficulty 


of {ucceeding in it, 525. 2. 


Burman, Francis, his approbation of Becker's cate- | 


chiſm, III. 152. 6. 


Burnet, Biſhop, miſtaken in ſaying that Cornelius _ 
Agrippa wrote for the divorce of Henry VIII, I. 


56. a. What induced him to rank the Biſhop of 
Rocheſter among thoſe divines who diſtinguiſhed 
| themſelves by their defence of the Proteſtant Reli- 


gion, II. 415. 5. His reflections on Atrerbury's | 
Rights of the Convocation, and Atterbury's reply, 


420. a. 6. Character of Atterbury, 427. b. Ac- 
count of the proceedings of a Convocation in 1710, 
34. 6. And in 1712, 435. 6. His hiſtory of the 
eformation vindicated from the cenſure of Mr. 
Seckendorf, 679. a. 6. 681. A paſſage that is 


wanting in his account of the derree of the divines 


of Wittemberg concerning the divorceof Henry VIII, 
680. a. His obſervations on their conduct in this 
affair, ibid. 6, His account of the diſpute at the 


Savoy, III. 52. And character of Mr. Baxter, 


56. 57. What he ſays about Henry VIIPs encou- 
raging the murderers of Cardinal Beaton, 96. a. 
His account of L' Eſtrange's remarkable alterations 
of a paſſage in Bedell's letters concerning non-re- 
ſiſtance, 134. a. Character of Biſhop Bedell, 139. 
4. b. Of Beveridge's PandeRs, 292. His anfwer 
to Sanders's calumnies concerning Ann Boleyn, 450, 
a. b. And to Varillas, 454. 6. 'The ſupplement 
to his travels, not exact with relatton to Borri, 
507.6, What he aſſerts in his diſpute about the 
continuation of Camden's Annals, refuted, IV, 
60. b. 67. a. His account of Dryden's being en- 
giged in tranſlating Varillas's Hiſtory of Hereſies, 
682. b. 683. a. A vindication of a paſſage in 


his hiſtory relating to Mr. Dryden againſt Lord 


Lanſdown's reflections upon it, IV. 685. 5 686. a. 


Said by Dr. Hickes to have miſrepreſented the mur- 


der of the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, VI. 156. a. 
Suppoſed to be the author of a letter out of the coun- 
try to a member of this preſent Parliament &c. 158, 
a. Appointed Præceptor to the Duke of Glouceſter, 
231. Concerned with Dr. Horneck in writing the 


lait confeſſion, prayers and meditations of Lieutenant 


John Stern, 236. a. His account of a paſſage in 
the Liturgy of Edward III which was left cut by 
Queen Elizabeth, 383. a. 6. His Letter to Biſhop 
Ken concerning his refuſing the oaths to King Wil- 
liam ard Queen Mary, 512. a. Character of Laud, 
643. b. Judgment of Lenfant's hiſtory of the Coun- 
cil of Conſtance, 690. a. Who engaged him in 
writing the hiſtory of the Reformation, VII. 134. 
b. Accuſed of ſtealing the hints of his Survey of 
naked Truth from Biſhop Gunning, 483. 6. & ſeq. 


His remarks upon the conduct and character of Sa- 
muel Parker Biſhop of Oxford, VIII. 148. a. 5. 
How he accounts for the ſaid Biſhop's great averſion 
to Calviniſts, ibid. His relatien of the conduct of 
Sir Henry Wotton the Britiſh Embaſſador at Venice, 
during the difference between the Venetians and the 
court of Rome, 202. 2. Oenſured by Dr. Hickes, 
ibid. a. 6, His character of Father Paul's Hiſtory 


of the Council of Trent, 206. 5. Tells a remarka- 


ble ſtory concerning Francis Fulgentio, 208. 6. His 
account of the part which Capt. Grant acted at the 
time of the fire of London, 357. a. Contradicted 
by Mr. Maitland, ibid. a. 6. Refutes Saunders's 
Calumny againſt Biſhop Poinet, 438. 4. His account 
of the death and character of Sir Walter Rawleigh, 
690, 691. What he ſays of Florimend de Remond, 


720. b. Confutes Varillas, 721. a. 6. His ac- 


count of the behaviour of Lord Raſſel after his con- 
demnation, and at his death, 87. 6. & ſeqq. 


Vindicates himſelf from being the author of the 


paper left by Lord Ruſſel in the Sheriff's hands, 
821. a. b. 822. a. Commends Buckingham's 
Works, IX. 214. b. His character of Dr. Sherlock, 
222. Dr. South, ibid. 35. Algernon Sidney, 233. 
234. And Lord Somers, 290. 291. Vindicates 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon from the calumnies of Dr. 
Hickes, 566. 4. 5. 567. a. 570. 4. b. His opinion 
of the Doctrine of Reſiſtance, 550. a. 6. A paſ- 
ſage in his Hiſtory of the Reformation concerning 
Polydore Virgil, cenſured; X. 23. a. 24. a. Ob- 
ſervations on what he ſays with regard to the author 
of Icon Baſilike, 79. a. b. Several of his letters to 

Mrs. Wharton, 123. 4. 6. & ſeqq. Reflects on 


Wharton's Anglia Sacra, &e. 135. a. 6. His an- 


ſwers to the Earl of Rocheſter's objections with re- 
gard to the myſteries of Chriſtianity, 400. What, 


it was pretended, he ſaid of Bayle's dictionary, 


481. | 


Burnet, Dr. Thomas, his account of the egg ont of 


which the earth was produced, II. 215. a. 8. 


His character of Mr. Dodwell, IV. 618. 2. 3. 


What he ſays about the ſerpent's tempting Eve, V. 
120. a, His opinion of Leucippus's jyſtem of 
atoms, VII. 19. a. 5. 


Burrhus, how far he may be juſtified for adviſing Nero 
to put his mother to death, II. 7. 6. By what 


argument he endeavoured to diſſuade him from di- 


vorcing Octavia, the Emperor Claudius's daughter, 


VII. 23. 4. 

Burton, Mr. William, his commendation of Somner's 
antiquities of Canterbury, IX. 295. a. 

Bury, Colonel, faid to have murthered General Ca- 
vendiſh in cold blood, IV. 221. 5. 

Bury: fair, a comedy by Mr. Shadwell, ſome account 
of it, IX. 178. 6. „ | 
Bufhel, Mr. Thomas, his account of the occaſion of 
the fall of Sir Francis Bacon, II. 558. a. b. 
Bufineſs, learning and a talent for buſineſs, ſeldom 
to be ſound in che ſame perſon, IV. 113. 6. | 

Bufiris, a city of Egypt, III. 719. a. 6. 


Buſleidan, Francis, Preceptor to Prince Philip, father 


to the Emperor Charles V, III. 719. a. 
Buſleidan, Giles, III. 719. a. 
Bulſi, Roger de Rabutin Count de, a remarkable ex- 

preſſion of Father Senault to him, VIII. 99. 5. See 

Rabutin. | 
Butas, Acilius, famous for his luxury and debauchery, 

I. 202. a. | 
Butler, Dr. Joſeph, his ſyſtem the ſame as that of 


Furieu, III. 86. 6. Author of the letters to Dr. 


Clarke from a gentleman in Glouceſterſhire, IV. 
357. 6, | 

Butter, may be preſerved a long time if not expoſed to 
external air, III. 552. 6. 

Buyrette, Thomas, performs the office of a miniſter at 


Lyons, IV. 648. a. Obliged to retire to Geneva, 


ibid. Settles a church at Befangon, ibid. Falls 
into the hands of the maſſacrers of Paris, and is put 
to a cruel death, ibid. 

Buyretie, Nicholas, advocate in the parliament of 
Paris, LV. 648. a. | 

Buzenval, Monſieur du, the manner in which he was 
treated by Queen Elizabeth for having ridiculed 
her, V2 i 4. a. 

Byblos, ſome account of the paſteboard head which 
was annually ſent thither by the Egyptians, on 
the feſtival of Adonis, I. 273. a. 


3 Bybe, 
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Pye, Edward, publiſhed ſome tranſlations of John 
Gregory in his own name, V. 5 53: | 

Bzovius, Abraham, his great elogy of Ochinus before he 
renounced popery, VIII. 2. 4. 6. An account of the 
occaſion of his leaving Italy, ibid. Some of his 
errors concerning Ochinus, 3. 3. Has tranſcribed 
ſeveral pages from Florimond de Remond's hiſtory 
of Peter Martyr and Bernard Ochinus, 9. a. And 
a long account of Ochinus's apoſtaſy and pretended 
martyrdom from Boverius, ibid. 5. His continua- 
tion of Baron ius's annals, X. 537. 6. a 


C. 


A letter which Mr. Smith found to be uſeleſs in 
the Engliſh tongue, IX. 260. 5. 

Caaba, whence the temple of Mecca was ſo called, 
VII. gog. a. The charge of keeping the keys 
of it, a poſt of great honour, 506. a. | 
Cabal, a council dittinguiſhed by this title in the reign 

of 1 II, of whom it was compoſed, III. 
196. 4. 1 2 
Cabala, Kircher's extravagant opinion concerning it, 


VIII. 145. a. Whether invented ſince the diſper- 


fion of the Jewiſh nation, ibid. The nature and 
principles of the cabaliſtical art, ibid. 5. In what 
that of the modern Jews conſiſts, I. 488. 6. 
Cabaliſts, a ſuppoſititious book of the creation, of great 
authority with them, I. 404. a. | 
Cabrera, John, Muſician to Philip II, his epitaph, 
VII. 619. a. | 
Cabrol, his Apology for Joubert, VI. 425. 6. 
Cacalla, Dr. Chaplain in ordinary to Charles V, burnt 
for hereſy, IV. 264. 6. 265. 4. My 
Cacherat, William, his poor defenſe of the Capuchins 
againſt Peter du Moulin, V. 313. 6 314. @. 


Cacus, the ſon of Vulcan, ſaid to have. caſt fire and 


flames out of his mouth, IX. 69. 6. | 

Cadenet, Mr. the French Ambaſſador, what Lord 
Bacon ſaid of him, II. 561. a. His preſumption 
in pretending to marry the Princeſs of Orange, IV. 
469. 6. hs 

Cadilifter, or head of all the Cadis among the Turks, 
his office, I. 606. 5. | | 

Cadmus, the Carian, III. 58.6. | 

Cecilia, Metellus's wife, the ſtory of her and her 
See . 5 TR 

= Quintus, uncle to Atticus, his character, II. 

449. 9 | | | 

c a river in Toſcany, VII. 487. a4. 

Cælius Rhodiginus, has miſrepreſented the ſtory of 
Alexander the Great and Apelles, II. 80. a. 

Cælius Aurelianus, Dr. Freind's character of him, V. 


Cælius, Jaſper, the ſtrict confinement under which he 
kept his wife, VI. 138. a, How he treated the 
Curate of his pariſh who would not grant leave for 
her keeping Lent without ſeeing her, ibid. 


Cœlius Auicius de re Culinaria, ſome account of this 


work, II. a. b. 84. a. 


Caen, Baudius's account of the Profeſſors of the Civil 


Law in that city when he was there, III. 28. 6. 


Canis, \ efſpaſian's concubine, Xiphilin's account of 


her, IX. 711. 6, The anſwer ſhe made to her mi- 
ſtreis Antonia, ibid. | 
Cz/ar, Caius, one of the moſt eminent Orators of his 
time, and a good tragic Poet, I. 141. 6. Occa- 
ſioned a civil war by bis diſputes with Sulpitius, 
ibid, Killed by the Satellites of Marius, ibid. 
Cz/ar, Avguitus, indebted for the greateſt part of 
his glory to the creatures he had procured among the 
learned men of his Court, X. 450. See Auguſtus. 
Cæ ſar, Julius, was a Poet very early, I. 441. 6. 
Why called Egyſthus by Pompey, 279. VII. 694. 
Why a flar was added to the head of his ſtatue, 
II. 24. a. Promiſed to diſband his army and to 
lay down his poſt, provided Pompey would do the 
ſame, 55. 4. 6. His confidence in Marc Anthony, 
56. Refuſed the crown he offered him, 57. Some 
account of his will, 58. A parallel between him 
and Henry IV, publiſhed by Anthony de Bandole, 
638. His care to fall decently, III. 449. b. How the 
credit of his writings may well ſubſiſt, and yet Lon- 
don retain the opinion of the utmoſt antiquity, 
467. a. The aſſaſſination of him, contrary to the 
intereſt of the Romans, 638. a. Whether it was 
a laudable action, ibid. Puts Ariobarzanes King of 
' Cappadocia under contribution, IV. 106. 4. Or: 


* 


ders Ariarathes to obey him, ibid. His moderation 
towards Catullus who had wrote ſatyrical verſes 
againſt him, 212. Whether he did not return into 
Gaul after he had once paſſed the Rubicon, ibid. 5. 
His triumphs, 214. 5. What Cato ſaid of him, 
39. 5. What ſort of Perſons he made. choice 
of for his friends, 62 1. a. A column erected to 
him in the forum, demoliſhed by Dolabella, 621. 3. 
Addiſon's character of Clarke's pompous edition of 
his commentaries, 360. a. His behaviour towards 
Dejotarus, 554. a. 6. Why he made no deciſion 
againſt him, 555. a. Upbraids Cato with lending 
his wife to Hortenſius, VI. 246. a. Who firit 
ppbliſhed his Commentaries in Greek, 465. a. Sa- 
tyrized by Laberius, 590. a. Preferred another 
Poet before him, ibid. 'T he influence which an ora- 
tion of Cicero had upon him, VII. 72. a. 6. 
Suppoſed to be too familiar with Mamurra, 386. 
 Diſguiſes, or rather entirely ſuppreſſes, the affair of 
his ſeizing the money in the temple of Saturn, 546, 
b. 547. a. 6. A criticiſm concerning the true 
reading of a paſſage in his hiſtory of the civil war, 
ibid, How the league between him, Pompey and 
Craſſus, was cemented by intermarriages, 694. 5. 
The great eſteem which King Alphonſus had for 
his Commentaries, 724. Forgot nothing but in- 
juries, VIII. 167. = (48). His love for Servilia, 
the mother of Brutus, IX. 163. a. 6. Indulged 
his ſoldiers after a victory, 445. a. Had no cauſe 
to repent of this conduct, ibid. Said to be the au- 
thor of a Tragedy called, Tecmeſa, 503. a. b. 
Cæſare, Julio of Capua, how he was enſnared by 
Jane IT Queen of Naples, VII. 720, a. 
Cæſaria and Sebaſla, cities of, their ingratitude to 
Herod the Great and Agrippa, I. 368. a. | 
Cz/arini, Cardinal Julian, by what arguments he 
prevailed on the Chriſtian Princes to break their 
truce with Amurath II, I. 611. a. 5. Various 
accounts of his death, 612. à. 6. 


Cæ ſonia, wife of Caligula, facts relating to her, IV. 


35. 6b. 36. a. 

Cagliari, Lucifer Biſhop of, diſcovered too much heat 
and virulence in his writings, VII. 257. 6. c 

Cajado, Hermiens, his forged decree and prophecy of 
the Sybills, V. 515. a. 6. | | 

Caians, ſee the article of Cainites, IV. 19. a 

Cajetan, Cardinal, whether he was the true author 
of the books which have appeared under Boccalini's 

name, III. 411. 6. What he ſaid of the Revela- 

tions, V. 552. 6. | 

Caille, Johnde la, an obſcure paſſage of his, II. 577. 5. 
Errors in his hiſtory of Printing, IV. 462. 6. X. 
108. 5. & leq. | | 

Cain, whether he and Abel were twins, I. 55. a. 
In what year of the world he flew his brother, 
ibid. 5. 56. 6. The grounds of his quarrel with 
him, 56. a. The manner in which he killed him, 
ibid. 5 The reaſon of it according to Dr. Allix, 
II. 525. 6. By what he knew that Abel's ſacri- 
fice was preferred to his, I. ibid. and 57, Was 
according to the whimſical imagination of ſome 
Rabbis, Abel's brother only by the mother, V. 
125. 4. e | 

Cas John, his epitaph upon Linacre, VII. 99. 
a. b. 

Caius Acilius, one of Julius Czfar's ſoldiers, his great 
reſolution and valour, I. 201. a. 

Cala, Anthony, the paying any honour to his name 
and bones, prohibited, VI. 388. 6. 

Calabria, Duke of, why Lewis XI refuſed to furniſh 
him with troops to recover Naples and Sicily, and 
to ** him his eldeſt daughter in marriage, VII. 
29. 6. 

Cali how many years it had been in the poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh, when it was taken by Henry Il 
King of France, V. 206. a. — 

Calais, ſon of Boreas and Orythia, his hiſtory, III. 


89. 6. 

1 Dr. Edmond, called to account by Dr. Ben- 
net, with regard to ſome expreſſions in his defence 
of moderate Non-confurmity, III. 209. a. Some of 
his animadverſions on Eachard's hiſtory of England, 
IV. 707. a. b. His character of Mr. Matthew 
Poole, VIII. 475. His obſervations on a ſermon 
of Dr. Tillotſon, IX. 569. a. The doctor's con- 
feſſion concerning it, and what a nobleman ſaid of 
it to the King, ibid. | 

Calanus, an Indian Philoſopher, who burnt himſelf 

with 


E A 


wich great ceremony, V. 661. The pompous man- 
ner in which his funeral was celebrated by Alexan- 
der the Great, VII. 303. 5. 

Calchas, on what account he broke his heart, VII. 
643, 3 
Calculus Differentialis, to whom the invention of it 
belongs, III. 269. b. VI. 667. b. See Fluxions. 
Caldeans, how they were hindered from _ off the 

Pilgrims at the tomb of Ezekiel, V. 162. 6, 
Calderinus Domitius, the great emulation between him 
and Mr. Perot, VIII. 316. 6. & ſeq. An inſtance 


of their, ridiculous cavilling about a paſſage 'of 


Martial, 317. @. 6. A notorius romancer, IX. 
8. b. | | 
e an actreſs, her intrigue with Philip IV 
King of Spain, II. 505. 6. 
Calderwood, Mr. ſays that the murderers of Cardinal 
Beaton were ſtirred up by the Lord, III. 95. a. 
Calendar, to whom the reformation of an error in the 
calendar, with regard to the quantity of the Solar 
year, is to be aſcribed, II. 540. a. In what Frier 
Bacon's reformation of it differed from that of the 
Gregorian reformers, ibid. 6, How Mr. Greaves 
propoſed to reform it, V. 524. a. 
Calenus, Q. Fufius, his defence of M. Anthony againſt 
Cicero, II. 59.'a. His ſubtle and ingenious man- 
ner of excuſing his offering Cæſar a crown, ibid. 6. 
Calepin, Ambroſe, made conſiderable uſe of Majus's 
book concerning the propriety of ancient words, 
VII. 365. a. b. Cenſured for wrong quotations, 
VI. 611. 5. X. 357. Said to have conducted him- 
ſelf in compiling his dictionary with greater ſincerity 
than Mr. Perot, VIII. 315. a. And yet 1s com- 
plained of as a moſt impudent plagiary of Perot, 
| Ibid. 6. | is 


Caligula, pleads in perſon againſt Afer Domitius the 


Orator, I. 315. Had a very high opinion of his 


own eloquence, ibid. a. 6. The occaſion of his 
depoſing and baniſhing Herod the Tetrarch, 364. 


305. a. The motives which induced him not to 
have his ſtatue erected in the temple of Jeruſalem, 
ibid. and b. Surpriſed in the act of inceſt with his 


ſiſter, II. 67. IV. 656. a. 6. On what occaſion 


he ordered his favourite Apelles to be cruelly whip- 
ped, II. 82. a. VIII. 233. 6. The grounds of his 
complaints againſt the Jews, II. 86. 6. The 
word he uſed to give out to the Captain of his guard, 
IV. 178. 6. His ralleries on him, 179. a. 
patched his co-heir, and procured the will of Tibe- 
rius to be cancelled, 672. 6. At what age he put 


on the Toga Virilis, 656. 6. The pretended ſtory 


about his nurſe's making him ſuck blood, 228. a. 
Who was the principal conſpirator againit him, 
179. a. An inſtance of the height to which na- 


ture could carry her depravity and corruption, 657. 


4. 6. Such monſters much more rare than great 
Saints, ibid. The extravagant honours which he 
paid to the memory of Druſilla, ibid. Uſed often 
to complain publickly of the ſtate of the times in 
which he lived, becauſe they were not made remark- 
able by ſome public calamity, VI. 134. a. Mar- 


_ ries Paullina the wife of Memmius, VII. 156. 5. 


His pretence for divorcing her, ibid. 
perſtitious, 304. a. His gallantries with Ennia, 
317. a. 6. Ingratitude to her and her huſband, 
ibid. Pretence for getting rid of Macro, 318. 6. 
And hatred and contempt of Virgil, X. 19. 
Califthus, Nicephorus, has introduced a great number 
of uncertain and fabulous ſtories into his hiſtory, V. 
158. a. | 
Cali, or the chaſte nymph, a maſque by Mr. Crown, 
III. 288. 6. 0 
Calixtus, Georgius, author of a poem which was fa- 
thered by Nihuſius, VII. 815. 4. 
of his controverſy with him, 816. a. 6. 


Was not ſu- 


Callias, on what condition he married the fifter of 


Cimon, IV. 344. a. 345+ 6. - 

Callimachus, in what Olympiad he flouriſhed, II. 
230. 6. Brevity his diſtinguiſhing excellence, 
683. a. | | 

Callimachus of Cyrene, nephew of the preceding, 
IV. 39. 

Callimachus the Carver, injured his works by reviſing 
and mending them too often, IX. 234. 6. 

Callimachus, Philip, ſee the article of Experience. 

Callipædia by Claudius Quillet, Mr. Baillet's cenſure 
upon it, VIII. 634. 6. A character of it, 635. a. 


Callipatira, whether ſhe was the ſame as Pherenice, 


III. 235 da. b. 


Dif 


Some account 


Callirrboe, by what trick Cimon got her virginity, IX. 
108. 6. 109. 4. How ſhe diſcovered it. ibid. 
Callifthenes the Philoſopher, different accounts of his 
death, II. 342. a: IX. 578. a. 1 25 
Callixena, exerted all her arts in vain, in order to pro- 
 voke Alexander to her embraces; VII. 302. a. 
Campbuſius, Theodore, why he became a Sociaian, IX. 
278. a. | 7 
Calm, Mr. de la, took it very ill that his Caſſan- 
dra and Cleopatra were not conſidered as hiſtories, 
VII. 526. . By whom his Pharamond was finith- 
ed, IX. 679. a. Judgments upon it, ibid, 
Calvin, John, never mentions Ariſtotle, but with all 
inaginable bitterneſs of ityle, II. 274. 6. The 
geat regard which was had to his writings, 285. 
a. Dedicated but never preſented to Francis I his 
Chriftian Inſtitutions, 402. What Baudouin ſaid 
of him, III. 34. &. The occaſion of the conteſt 
between them, 39. a. What he calls the pre- 
tences of thoſe who would produce faith by the 
characters of the ſcriptures, 101. a Too much 
given to anger and heat, 132. b6, How he hin- 
dered Bertelier from being admitted to the ſacra- 
ment, 278. 6, Public prayers and proceſiion: made 
by the Roman Catholicks of Noyon, to return 
God thanks, on a falſe report of his death, 277. z 
(8). 'The reaſons which ſome of his friends nave 
given for not anſwering all the accuſations which 
have been brought againſt him, 279. a. . How 
he treated Blandrata, 376. 6. The foundation of 
the report of his having been convicted and branded 
for ſodomy, 277, 278. a. 459. a. The infinite 
number of authors who have related this fiory, and 
a confutation of it, ibid. and 461. a. C. What 
Maimbourg and others have confeſſed concerning it, 
462. a. 6. Perſecutes Blandrata by letters ſent into 
Poland, 378. a. The manner in which he refuted 
Bolſec, 460. and a. Unjuſtly accuſed of making 
God the author of fin, ibid. 6. IX. 465. 4. . & 
ſeqq. Prevails on the canton of Bern to baniſh 
Bollec III, 460.6. The reaſons that Buiſec had to 
hate him, 461. a. His advice to Bucer with regard 
to the retormation in England, 644. a. Caſtrated 
the Geneva editions of Bucer's works, 645.6. In 
what manner 1t 1s pretended he was reproached by- 
him, 646. a. His character of Peter Bunel, 673. 4. 
Suppreiled the firſt dedication of his commentary on 
the rſt epiitle of Str. Paul to the Corinibians, 686. b. 
Way he loaded Caſtalio with ill language, IV. 181. 
The hard names which he calls him. 182. 6. Up- 
braided with too greedily picking up flying reports 
concerning his enemies, 183. a. Callalio's anſwers 
to his reproaches, ibid. The ſlight ground on which 
he charges Caſtalio with ſtealing wood, 184. 6. His 
latin more elegant than that of Caſtalio, 185.5, What 
he ſays of the ſecret theology of the Popes and Cardi- 
nals, IV. 189. 6. His prophecy concerning Cayet, 
234. 4. Not liable to the ſame objections as 
the Fataliſts, 336. a. Made a voyage to England 
in the ſame veile] with Lewis de Dieu, 594. His 
catechilm, V. 101. 6. Criticifed by John D'Eſpagne, 
ibid. The falſities which Varillas relates concern- 
ing his journey to Italy, 209 6. 210. a. The firſt 
edition of his commentary upon Itaiah, only an ex- 
tract which Des Gallars made out of his lectures 
and ſermous on that prophet, 376. a. Not the au- 
thor of the hiſtory of the condemnation of Gentilis, 
418. a, His charge of atheiſm againſt Govea, 484. 
4. 6. His opinion concerning the apecalypſe, 55 2 
5. Refuſed to give Gribaldus his hand, 565. Wrote 
a letter of thanks to Grindal for his favour to the 
French proteſtant refugees, 572. 6. 
Hemmingivs for impeaching Servetus, VI. 80. a. 
At what time he began to ſolicit the French by 
letters, 95. 2. The character which he gives of 
Heſhuſius, 146. a. Accuſed of Judaizing, 52. 4. 
321. 4. 6, The vile names which Hunnius calls 
him, 321. 6. 322. 4. 6. The paſſages in his com- 
mentary which ſeem to ſavour judaiſm and Arianiſm, 
ſaid to be ſuggeſted by the Devil, ibid. The elo- 
gies which he beſtowed on John Knox, 551. 6. The 
articles upon which Koornhert grounded his aſſer- 
tions, that the churches which admitted the doctrines 
of Calvin and Beza, were falſe churches, 563. a. 
Wrote letters to King Auguſtus concerning the re- 
formation of Poland, VII. 111. 4. Very imprudent 
in adviſing Liſmaninus to marry, 112. . What 
prevented him and Luther from making all the 


ET pro- 


Applauded by 
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rogreſs they might have done, VII. 342. a. An 
vation on mk of Moderation wah reſpect 
to the puniſhment of heretics, 701. 4. Taught 
the truth and oppoſed them at Paris, 731. 6. A 
ſharp and bitter ſtyle peculiar to him, 732. 6. Va- 
rillas's account of the quarrels between him and 
Ochinus, a mere romance, VIII. 7. 6. & feq. 
With what view Albertus Pighius wrote againft him, 
203. a. His account of the notorious plagiariſms 
of Pighius, 404. 6. 405. a. b. Falſely accuſed of 
having caſt reproaches on Sarah, IX. 78. a. 6. 
Some account of Cornelius Schultingius's refutation 
of his Inſtitutions, 117. 6. His compariſon be- 
tween them and the Common Places of Peter Mar- 
tyr, ibid. The exceſſive regard which the Pro- 
teſtants have for this work of Calvin, 118. a. Ac- 
counts of the different editions of it, and Remarks 
upon them, ibid. & ſeqq. That of the author of 
the Eſſais de Literature, criticiſed, 119. 6. An odd 
obſervation which the Papiſts make upon its begin- 
ning with the word All, and ending with the word 
Impieh, ibid. His advice, very uſeful to Lelius 
Socinus, 268. 6. 269. a. Unjuſtly accuſed of pro- 
curing the death of James Paul Spifame, 342. 6. 
What he ſays of the herefies of Stancarns and Blan- 
drata, 384. b. 385. a. 
by Stancarus, 386. a, The encomium which Stur- 
mius gives of his Inflitutions, 441. a. Differed 
from Melancthon in his notion of Grace, 463. 4. 
b. & ſeqq. Said to have been puzzled about the 
Euchariſt, 563. 6. Was by ſome thonght to be 
the author of the Anatomy of the Maſs, 705. a. 
The great regard which Villegaignon had for his opi- 
nion, X. 3. 4. 6. His authority in England, 41. 


he might have attacked the Roman Catholics who 
oppoſed his doctrine of Predeſtination, 401. 
Calviniſm, Arminius, not the firſt who oppoſed it, II. 
285. 6. * Beveridge's notions of it, examined, 
III. 297. a. 6. For what reaſons Varillas ſays 
it appeared a commodious Religion to the Dutcheſs 
d'Eſtampes, V. 106. 5. Reflections upon them, 
107. a. 6, Introduced into Bremen by Hardenberg, 
VI. 19. Looked upon by ſome Lutherans as a 
| Kind of Antichriſt, not much better than the Popiſh 
Antichriſt; 203. 4. 6. Particulars concerning the 
progreſs of it by the means of the King and Queen 
of Navarre, VII. 738. a. 5. & ſeq. To what 
the propagation of it has been ſaid to be owing, IX. 
53. 4a. Why the Jeſuits reckon Calviniſm wor ſe 
than Atheiſm, 673. Their reaſons examined, ibid. 
6. To whom the Church's embracing this doctrine 
is owing X. 40. 6. 

Calwiniſmus Beſtiarum Religio by F. Raynaud, the de- 
ſign of that book, VIII. 764. 5. 765. a. His 
arguments confuted, ibid. a. 5. 

Calwiniſis, thoſe of the Low Countries called Beggars 
by the Spaniards, I. 277. (1). In what they dif- 
fered from one another in the time of Calvin, II. 

285. a. 


309. b. Why they thought proper to unite their 
forces with the Ramiſts, IV. 651. a. 6. The great 
Animoſities which there were between them and the 
Lutherans, V. 521. @. 6. Their rigorous treatment 
in France under Henry II, VI. 87. 5. What has 


hindered the bringing about an union between 


them and the Lutherans, 280. a. 3. What Hutte- 
rus aſſerts of their Martyrs, 329. a, The diffe- 
rence between their opinion and that of the Moli- 
niſts concerning Liberty, 362. a. 6. A ridiculous 
ſtory of their ingaging two perſons to act the yu. 
of Demoniacs, 65 2. 4. 6. The reaſon of the Biſhop 
of Oxford's great averſion to them, VIII. 148. 6. 
Why the Jeſuits charge them with Atheiſm, 224. 
4. And how they vindicate themſelves, ibid. What 
Peter Ronſard ſaid when he took up arms againſt 
them, 747. 6. George Braun's violent reproaches 
againſt them, IX. 121, 4. 6. What Catharine de 
Medicis ſaid upon hearing the falſe news of their 
victory at Dreux, 303. a, What moved Whitby 
to ſearch into their doctrines of Election and Repro- 
bation, and original Sin, X. 141. @. 6. Aſcribe 
the impieties of the Socinians to thoſe who refuſe to 
make their reaſon ſubmit to Faith, 397. See Hu- 
guenots. 

Calvino-Turciſmus, ſome account of this book 


and its 
authors, IX. 458. a. 6. 7 


Charged with Arianiſm 


ä Who was the author of a book call- 
ed Mell grounded prejudices againſt the Calviniſts, 


Calwinus Fudaizans, the hiſtory of this book, VI. 
21. a. 

Catoifus, Sethus, makes choice of bad vouchers, I. 
324 6. His judgment of Helvicus's chronological 
tables, VI. 77. a. A ſaolt for which he is cenſured 
by Scaliger, ibid. . A conjecture about what he 
ſays with regard to the time of Ovid's death, VIII. 
107. a. 

Collars their unfair method of proceeding a- 
gainſt their adverſaries, III. 128. 6. 129. a. II. 
122. a. 'The beſt way to revenge one's ſelf of an 
impudent Calumniator, III. 279. 4, What Simo- 
nides faid of them, IV. 692. . When they are 
proſecuted, generally get the better of their adver- 
faries, V. Ma" a. Never puniſhed, if powerful, 
VII. 768. 6. Neceſſary in a popular Government, 
IX. 583. . What 'Timoleon ſaid of them, ibid. 

Calumny, the ſpirit of it, in all ages, buſted in forging 
proofs out of looſe paſſages, or by unfair repreſenta- 
tions, II. 121. 3. From what ſort of calumny per- 
ſons are obliged to vindicate themſelves, 307. 5. 
How copied by authors one after another, III. 314. 

2. And revived from time to] time, IV. 47. 6. 
The great ſeverity with which St. Gregory exerted 
himſelf againft ſuch as were found guilty of it, V. 
533. 6. 534. a. Not in the power of the moſt vir- 
tuous to avoid it, VI. 446. b. Of great uſe in 
religious diſputes, VII. 406. a. 5. An admirable 
paſſage from St. Baſil concerning it, IX. 137. a. 
The ſurpriling force and influence of it, 374. b. 


Calyce, how ſhe cured herſelf of her love for Evalthus, 


VII, 16. 6. | | 
Camaldoli, Ambroſe of, IV. 435. a. 6b. 


Cambles King of Lydia, Athenæus's account of his 
a. His conteſt with Weſtphalus, 120. a. 6. How 


eating his wife, VIII. 289. a. 


Cambridge, Univerſity of, aſſerted by Dr. Caius to be 


more ancient than Oxford, IX. 22. a. 6. "Ihe fer- 
vices which Sir Thomas Smith did to it, 263. 6. 
Its low ſtate of learning in the beginning of the 
reign of Henry VII, X. 554. a. In what it ex- 
ceeds that of Paris, II. 698. 6. 

Cambridge Dictionary, the difference between that and 
Littleton's, VII. 126. a. 


Cambyſes, compares new ſtratagems of war to new airs 
of muſic, I. 325. 6. 

Camden, William, his Annals of Queen Elizabeth ſaid 
to have been corrected according to the mind and 
fancy of King James, III. 655. a. His verſes 
in commendation of Hakluyt's voyages, V. 696. 6. 
One of the Hiſtoriographers of Chelſea College, VI. 
43. a. Verſes to him by Ben Johnſon, 399. a. 
Made a conſiderable uſe of Leland's Collections in 
writing his Britannia, 681. 2. His teſtimony con- 

cerning the expulſion of Robert Parſons out of Ba- 
liol College, VIII. 151. 6. And reflections on 

the death of Nicholas Sanders, IX. 56. a. 

Cameleon, ſee Chamæleon. | 

Camels, their fleſh an uſual diſh among the Ara- 

biane, I. 39. 5. The reaſon of the great venera- 
tion which the Turks have for them, VII. 336. 
a. 6. Who believe that which carried Maho- 

met from Mecca to Medina, will riſe again and 
enjoy the felicity of Paradiſe, ibid. 

Camener, 'Timan, choſen director of the ſchool at 
Munſter, IV. 16. | | 

Camerarias, Philip, cites a romantic forgery as a true 
hiſtory, IV. 205. 6. What he ſays of the deſign 
which ſome pretend Francis I had of making 

Charles M a priſoner, 261. . 

Camerarius, Joachim, cenſured for the arrangement 
of his words, VII. 464. a. How he vindicates 
Herodotus from the charge of impiety and blaſphe- 
my, VIII. 301. 3. & ſeq, Obſervations upon a 
_ of Xenophon which he alledges in his favour, 
ibid. | 


Camilla, how Virgil ſuppoſes ſhe was nouriſhed by 
her father Metabus, VI. 24. 4. | 

Camillus, Furius, invites Juno to Rome, and conſe- 
crates a temple in her honour, VI. 486. a. 5. 
Whether he obliged the Gauls to return the money 
which had been given their anceſtors when they 
beſieged the capitol, IV. 663. | 

Camillus, Julius, offered Francis I to teach him to 
ſpeak Greek and Latin in a month's time, both in 
proſe and verſe, V. 325. à. 


Camillus, Ovinius, the ſtory of his being made the 


Collegue of the Emperor Alexander Severus, V. 
29. 4. His death, ibid. 
I 


Camillus, 


\ 
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Camillus, Spurius Fourius, IV. 76. 4. 

Camiſola, Proſpero, a famous robber, his cruelty, IX. 
346. a. Put to death by John de Spinoza, ibid. 

Camnens, Vaſco Perez de, IV. 77. a. 

Campagmlle, Mademoiſelle de, ſome. paſſages concern- 
ing her, II. 630. 6, Her marriage with Langlade, 
631. a. | 

e the judgment he paſſed upon Bellarmin, 
LIE. 169. 2 (39). | 

Campani, Giovanni Antonio, his inſcription on a fort 
built at Tibur by Pope Pius IT, IX. 557. 

Campanus, John, perſuades the people of Juliers to 
give over working and to ſell their eſtates, by tell- 
ing them that the end of the world is at hand, IX. 

1. 4. 

Compete, miſtreſs of Alexander the Great, the ori- 
ginal of the picture of Venus rifing out of the ſea, 
„ | 

 Campbel, Alexander, run mad upon being cited to ap- 

pear before the throne of God, I. 479. 6. 

Campbell, Six Duncan, the ſtory he told Boetius of a 
monſtrous gooſe-footed otter, III. 434. . 
Campian the Jeſuit, ſome account of his Jen reaſons, 

and the anſwers to them, II. 509. a. 6. Sent into 

England with Parſons, VIII. 251. 3. The defign 

of their coming, 152. a. 6. Taken and committed 

to priſon, ibid. Was greatly mortified by not being 
able to prove a particular which he had aſſerted con- 
cerning Luther, VII. 251. 5. Some account of 

the diſpute between him and Whitaker, 252. a. 6. 
& leq. 

Campion his compariſon between Don Alphonſo and 
Lewis VII, a very bad one, X. 46. a. 

Camps, Abbot de, his collection of medals, IX. 163. 

4. 5. An encomium upon him on account of ſome 
of his works, ibid. | 

Camus, John Peter, Biſhap of Belley, his anſwer to 
a book entitled, Anti-Camus, III. 176. a. De- 

ſcription of the diſorders of the monks and nuns 
of his dioceſe, 177 a. 6. The dilemma to which 
he was reduced by Mr. Drelincourt concerning the 
power of the Bleſſed Virgin, V. 312. . His 
congratulation of Hermant on his writings againſt 
the Jeſuits, VI, 139. a. Charge againſt the Pro- 
teſtants with regard to the Neſtorian Hereſy, VII. 
772. a. 6. And definition of Politics, X. 339. 6. 


340. 6. 


Cana, marriage of, what the Legends ſuppoſe about 


it, VI. 398. 6. | 

Canaan, how Baſnage confutes what has been alledged 
by ſome writers to prove that it was a barren coun- 
try, III. 8. 5. | | 

Canada, an odd cuſtom of the inhabitants of this 

| ne concerning their lying in women, IX. 

4. 4. ©. a N | 

Conn a fquntain in which Juno always renewed 

her maidenhead, VI. 484. 6. 


| Candale, Dyke af, the occaſion of his quarrel with 


Ceriſantes, IV. 248. 6. | 

Candelaia, Comedia del Bruno Nelaza, ſome account of 
it, III. 631. 4. 6. | 

Candles, who invented the method of incloſing them 
in lanthorns, I. 503. 4. 

Canibals, the Cyclops and Læſtrygones ſaid to have 
been Canibals, VI. 595. 4. 6. 

Canicular year, Dr. Bainbridge's account of it, II. 


589. a. 

| Canillac, Marquis de, falls in love with the Queen of 

Navarre, X. 65. 4. 66. 5 

Caninius, Jeram, IV. 95. N 

Camner, George, educated, ordained and preſented to 
a living by ep Morton, though he was born 
blind, VII. 676. 6. | 

Canor-Law, its origin, II. 134. 6. | 

Canonizations, on What they are founded, V. 328. a. 
Reflections upon them, 666. 4. 6. A complaint 
againſt their exceſſive pomp, 685. 6. Why they 
ſhquld be made very expenſive, 686. 4. 

Canons, fee Evangelical Canons. 


Canons of Munſter, ſaid to value themſelves on their 


Military performances, IX. 21. 4. 


Canque, Sieur de, the errors in a paſſage of his anno- 


rr upon Xiphilin, about Poleman and Berenice, 

II. 238. . 

Cantel, — his opinion about Berenice, examined, 
III. 236. a. His ſalſe citation concerning Lucius 
Caſſius, IV. 164. 5. | 

Canterbury. Archbiſhop of, uſed to aft as the Legate 
of the Pope, I 428. 6. | 


Canterus, Andrew, was from his youth a prodigy of 
learning, V. 516, 6. | | 


Canterus, Theodore, makes a wrong application of a 


paſſage of Euripides, VI. 58. 6. 

Cantharus, the cup of Bacchus, VI. 128. 4. | 

Canus, Julius, the great travquillity of mind with 
which he went to execution, III. 476. 6. Pro- 
miſed if he diſcovered any thing in the other world 
that he would come to ſee his friends, and give them 
an account of his ſtate, ibid. 

Canus, Melchior, what he ſaid concerning the legen- 
dary writers, VIII. 280. 6. 

Canute I, King of England, his diſregard of the Saints, 
I. 330. a. b. Obliged to go to Rome in order to 
be abſolved by the Pope, 331. Obtains ſome pri- 
vileges of him, ibid. The method he took to de- 
ſtroy the ſons of Ethelred, 507. 6. £ 

Cape, a ſcandalous ſtory which Launoi tells of him, 

I. 058.8: | | 

Caper, Hugh, why Dante publiſhed a ridiculous 
talſhood concerning his extraction, IV. 5 14. and 6. 

Os Lelio, part of his Cento Virgilianus, X. 
360. b. | | 


rn Hippolytus, Lelius and Julius, IV. 97. 
a 


Capiftrano, John, his furious zeal againſt the Jews, 
VII. 722. 4. 6: | 
Capiſurchi, Camillo, IV. 100. 6. 
* ſome account of the dogs which were kept at 
ome to guard it, III. 246. a. | 
Capitolinus, guilty of a particular omiſſion with re- 
gard to Fronto the orator, V. 343. 6. 


Capitularies, three kinds of them, II. 623. a. b. 


Were for a long time in force in Germany as well 
as in France, ibid. 6. . | 
Ca ae what time it became a Roman Province, 
- 4651816 -- | 
Cappadbocians, very ſuperſtitious, IV. 103. 4. 5. The 
hiſtory of their Kings, ibid. 104. 4. b. & leqq. | 
Caprea, the leaps of Macron more famous than thoſe 
of Caprea, VII. 315. 6. - 
Capreolus, John, an account of his diſpute with Aurec- 
lus, II. 498. 5. 5 2 
Captains, inſtances of ſome who have been both vo- 
lupcyous and laborious at the fame time, IX. 554. 
a. b. & ſeqq. Some account of one who was call- 
ed the Avenger of Mit, IX. 550. 6. 55 1. 2. See 
Generals, Warriors. | 5 
Capua, as fatal to Hannibal as the battle of Cannæ to 
the Romans, IX. 454. 4. 


Capuchins, do not oblerve the entire rule of St. Fran- 


cis, V. 314. 4. A certain charge of forgery which 


proved diladvantageous to thoſe of Paris, VII. 198. 
a. A miſtake concerning their founder, VIII. 2. 4. 
The pope's reſentment againit their whole order on 
account of Ochinus, 3. 6. Their account of Ochi- 
nus's death, 6. a. Complain of Theophilus Ray- 
naud for contradicting their fables, ibid. An inſtance 
of their ſtrange and odd temper, ibid. _ 


Car, Sir Robert, by what means he obtained Sir 


Walter Rawlegh's eſtate, VIII. 686. a. Sir Wal- 
ter's letter to him upon that occaſion, ibid. 4. 6. 
Caracaila, Emperor, his treachery to Artabanus, II. 

353. Whether he married his mother Julia, VI. 
448. a. b. 449. 4. b. Killed his brother Geta in 
her arms, 450. Lets her enjoy a conſiderable 
ſhare in the government, ibid. 6. His zeal and ve- 
neration for Alexander the Great, VII. 304. a. 
Caraccioli, George Baptiſta, an account of the raviſh- 
ment of his wife by Cæſar Borgia, III. 498. His 
ſpeech againſt him, ibid. | | 
Caraccioli, Anthony, accommodates the prophecy of 
St. Cataldus to his own views, IV. 205. þ 
Caraffa, John Peter, agreed with ſome others to form 
the ſociety of the Theatins, VII. 188. 5. See Paul 
I'V, Pope. | | | 
Caraffa, Cardinal, put to death by Pope Pius IV, VI. 2. 
Caraites, ſome of the accuſations which Eben Ezra 
brings againſt them, I. 97. 4. b. Their principles, 
ibid. | 
Caranza, Bartholomeo de, Archbiſhop of Toledo, ac- 


cuſed of hereſy, II. 389. Dies in priſon. ibid. 5. 


Caraſſa, the ſtory of his ſeeing an apparition in the 
likeneſs of the Pope, III. 500. 4. | 
Carben, Victor de, a Rabbi who became a chriſtian, 
X. 111. 4.6, & leq. 
Cardan, Jerom, what he ſaid of the removing of 
Mountains, III. 630. 4. His opinion of Ain. 
us, 
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dus, I. 443. Miſtaken in the horoſcope of Hen- 
ry II, VI. 93. 4. 6. Aſſerts that Paulus Jovius 
was an hermaphrodite, VI. 433. 5. Differs from 
ſome other aſtrologers in his predictions concerning 
Luther, VII. 246. 6. 247. 4. he 
ſtantine Pontanus told him concerning apparitions, 
VIII. 472. 5. Had frequent diſputes with Tar. 
taglia, 490. and 4. Vanini's character of 
him, IX. 675. 5. A remarkable ſaying of his, 
684. 3. Thought Opinion the Queen of Mankind, 
688. 5. His miſtake with regard to a paſſage of 
Pauſanias concerning a brazen horſe, X. 360. 361. 
Cardan, Facio, Doctor of phyſic and of the civil 
and canon law, IV. 121. 6. & ſeq. | 
Cardinals, the great abuſe of giving them 
Biſhopricks &c. in commendam, I. 396. b. At what 
age John de Medicis was made a Cardinal, III. 
617. a. What Bellarmin ſaid of their ambition, 
171, 6, The manner in which they proceed 
to the election of a Pope, 337. 6. What income 
is neceſſary in order to be eligible to the cardina- 
late, V. $3. a. Some have been privately married, 
III. 163. a. Under whoſe Pontificate they began 
to keep packs of dogs, and to abandon themſelves 
to luxury in their furniture and entertainments, IV. 


133. and a, The mouths of new Cardinals ſhut by 


the Pope, and opened again in another conſiſtory, 
VII. 698. » (5). Obliged by Paul II to ſign Briefs 
and Bulls which they had never read, VIII. 212. 
a. b, | | 
Cardonne, Catharine de, the great reputation ſhe 
gained by her virtue and piety, II. 503. a. Was 
honoured by Don Juan as his mother, ibid. | 
Cardoſo, Matthew of, his epitaph on Camoens, IV. 
80. 6. 
Cardi, how Mr. Locke reproved ſome perſons of qua- 
lity for ſpending their time in play ing at cards, VII. 
142. a. | 
Carenci, Sieur de, the fatal conſequence of his quarrel 
with the Duke of Biron, V. 463. a. VII. 150. 6. 


Carew, Sir Peter, betrayed into the hands of Queen 


Mary, IV. 302. 6. 5 
Carew, Thomas, Verſes which he wrote on the Heir, 
a Comedy, by May, VII. 495. 6. | 
Carey, Sir George, made treaſurer of Ireland, by Q. 
Elizabeth, III. 533. 6. Ns | 
Carians, why they and the Ionians who made a de- 
ſcent into Egypt in the time of Pſammitichus, were 
 call'd Brazen-men, VIII. 575. 6. 


Carl, the treacherous manner of his murdering Aldred, 


who had killed his father, I. 465. a. 

Carleton, Dr. George, his examination of Biſhop Mon- 
tagu's Apello Caſarem, VII. 626. 6. 

Carlos, Don, why he hated Don John, II. 504. a. 

Carlton, Sir Dudley, ſent Mr. Hales to Dort to inform 

him of what paſſed in that aſſembly, V. 702. 6. 

Carmel, Mount, the anſwer which was there given to 

Veſpaſian, IX. 710. @. 6. 

Carmelites, their quarrel with the Cardinal de Berulle, 
III. 282. a. Boaſt that they are derived from the 
inſtitution of Elijah, V. 11. 12. VI. 658. 3. The 
inference they draw from the anſwer given to Vel- 
paſian upon Mount Carmel, IX. 710. 6. How 
confuted by the Marquis of Agropoli, 711. a. 

Carmen Sæculare, a critical enquiry concerning the 
time in which that of Catullus was written, IV. 
215. . | | | 

Carneades, 
conſolation, anſwered, I. 599. 6. & ſeq. Thought 

| himſelf obliged to ſoften and qualify the doctrine of 
the Acatalep/is, as taught by Arceſilaus, 167. b. Not 
contemporary with Chryſippus, IV. 331. 6. Turned 
the arms of that philoſopher againſt the Stoics, 331. 
4. C. How he ruined Chryſippus's device, to avoid 
the force of a ſophiſm, called Sorites, 338. 6. A 
piece of pleaſantry which he made uſe of when he 
fell into any ſubtle or perplexed diſpute, 610. 6. 
Whether he and Epicurus were contemporary, V. 
47. 6. The ſolution he invented to avoid a fatality, 
62. a. b. Strength of reaſon, his peculiar characte- 
riſtick, VI. 503. 6. Was the founder of the third 
Academy, 592. b. Why Cato the cenſor adviſed 
the ſenate to rid themſelves of him and the other 
Philoſophers, VIII. 508. 5. Cicero's character of 
him, X. 272. 6. 

Caroli, Peter, the cauſe of his accuſing Calvin and 
Farel of Arianiſm, V. 188. a. 

Caroline, Queen of England, was witneſs and judge of 

l 


A ſtory which Con- 


his objections againſt a common · place of 


every ſtep of the controverſy, between Dr. Clarke 

and Mr. Leibnitz, IV. 361. 6. Had frequent — 
verſe tions with the Doctor on philoſophical ſubjeQs, 
364. The preſent which ſhe ſent to Milton's daugh- 
ter, VII. 588. 5. 

Carolas, Philippus, how he refutes Bias's reaſoning a- 
gainſt marriage, III. 357. a. 

Carouxali, a law which is obſerved in them, V. 649. 
b. An account of one which was ſolemnized in 
1612, ibid. | 

Carpenter, Warncomb, IV. 134. 6. 

Carpenter, Nathaniel; his elogium on John Prideaux, 
VIIL. 537. 

Carpenter, George Lord, his commendation of Gene- 
ral Stanhope, IX. 391. 6. Taken priſoner at Bri- 
huega, 392: @. | 

Carpi, Cardinal, his garden ſituated on the Mons 2ui- 
rinalis, III. 447. a. | 

Carpocrates, whether he was the maſter of Cerinthus, 
IV. 245. a. 6. | | 

Carpocratians, paid the ſame adoration to images, as the 
pagans did to their idols, II. 273. b. Pretended to 
have that of Jeſus Chriſt, which they ſaid was made 
by Pontius Pilate, ibid. | 

Carr, Sir Robert, created Viſcount of Rocheſter, VIII. 
71. a. 6. A converſation between him and Sir Tho. 
Overbury, about his intrigue with the Counteſs of 
Eſſex, ibid. Artfully incenſes the King againſt Sir 
Thomas, and procures his commitment to the Tow- 
er, ibid. Sends him a letter with a doſe of poiſon, 
73. b. A moving letter to him from Sir Thomas a 

little before his death, ibid. and 74. Condemned 

with his wife Frances and ſeveral others, for the 
murder of Sir Thomas, 74. a. b. He and his wife 
pardoned by the King, 75. a. 6. 

Carranza, Archbiſhop of Toledo, impriſoned by the 
inquiſitors of Spain, IV. 264. 6. 

Carrick, John, ſaid to be the author of a Poem aſcrib- 
ed to Dr. Littleton, VII. 126. 6. 


Carſulanus, Martin, on what account he got the ſir- | 


name of Polonus, VIII. 458. 6. 


Carte, Thomas, his character of the Earl of Claren- 


don, VI. 3 39. a. 6. And criticiſm upon Rapin's 


Hiſtory of England, VIII. 675. a. 6. 
Carter, Elizabeth, her verſes on the death of Mrs. 
Rowe, VIII. 798. 6. 


Cartes, Mr. des, proſecuted Profeſſor Schookius for 


having publickly accuſed him of Atheiſm, I. 687, 
4. His philoſophy taught and defended by Tobias 
Andrews, 687. 5. Endeavoured in vain to make 
Thomas Anglus a proſelyte to it, II. 3. a. Much 
| improved Archbiſhop Anſelm's argument for the 
exiſtence of a God, 14. His opinion of the Conicks 
of Apollonius, 97. 6. Judgment of Mr. Arnaud's 
objections againit him, 315. b, Reflections on his 
life, written by Mr. Baillet, 587. a. All that is 
valuable in him, owing to Lord Bacon, 572. Was 
well known and eſteemed by Cardinal John Francis 
Bagni, 579. 6. His opinions inconſiſtent with the 
doctrines of the Church, III. 64. An attempt to 
reconcile the principles of natural philoſophy, and 
thole of Des Cartes, 514. a, Borrowed ſome 
ideas from Jordanus Brunus, 621. 5. Omits the 
names of the authors from whom he ſtole, ibid. By 
what he acquired his reputation, 628. 3. Whence 
he ſays our greateſt errors in philoſophy ariſe, IV. 
170. 6. Why his dioptrics have been ſo celebrated, 
V. 254. Treated with great ſeverity in Duttamel's 
Aſftronomia Phyſica, VI. 8. a. Is ſaid to have been 
obliged to Harriot's Artis Analytice Praxis, for a 
great many of his improvements in Algebra, 23. 
6. The judgment which he paſſed on Hobbs's book 
de Cive, 186. 6. A paſlage from one of his letters 
concerning the predictions of Hortenſius, 251. 4. 6. 
Reproached for borrowing a great many things 
from Kepler without acknowledging it, 522. 6. 523. 
a. His argument to ſhew the impofbiliy of a 
Vacuum, VII. 22. a. A reflection upon his Philoſo- 
phical Scepticiſm, 375. 4. 6. Gave Morin ſeveral 
teſtimonies of eſteem, 667. a. His opinion that 
Brutes are mere Automata, of vaſt advantage to or- 
thodoxy, VIII. 758. 5. & ſeq. His anſwers to the 
objections of Gregorio de Arimini, inſufficient, 732. 
a. 6. How b 6 have confuted them, ibid, 
733. 4. In what his notion of the Human Soul 
differed from that of Spinoza, IX. 355, 4. 6. Set 
Des- Cartes. ; 
Cariefianiſm, Mrs, Bourignon's opinion of it, III. 530, 
a. Combined 
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a. Combined with Theological Diſputes, IV. 651. 
a. 5. Who may juſtly be called the founder of it, 
III. 621. 3. Agrees in ſome reſpects with the Hy- 
potheſis of Leucippus, VII. 176. Introduced into 
the Schools of Divinity by Wittichius, X. 184. 
Cartefians, look upon Cardinal d'Ailli as the fore-run- 
ner of their ſe&, with regard to the queſtion of Ac- 
cidents, I. 394. 4. Aſſert that the moving of mat- 
ter is a creating of it at every moment in different 
places, 657. b. & alibi. How they explain the 
effects of Fire, &c, 662. b. Their imprudence 
with regard to the Peripatetics, II. 274. a. Their 


notion of the Soul, 470. 4. An explication of the 


Doctrine of ſome Carteſians concerning the formati- 
on of bodies, IV. 21. a. Why they grounded their 
Hypotheſis on a Plenum rather than a Vacuum, 146. 

| 6. 147. The Theory of Vortices upon which their 
ſyſtem is grounded, abſolutely falſe, ibid. a Their 
principles of motion, figure, and extenſion, almoſt 
the very ſame with thoſe of Democritus and Epicu- 
rus, 148. True Carteſians the moſt forward to ex- 
claim againſt thoſe who build too many idle fancies 
upon the principles of Des Cartes, 207. a. A Car- 
teſian honoured with the title of Learned, for ob- 
ſerving that #4avo and two make four, ibid. 5. What 
they ſay of corporeal qualities, 570. On what ac- 
count Mr. Huet was ſeverely piqued againſt them, 
VI. 303. 5. How they reaſon upon the movement 
of ſpirits, VII. 701. 6. Their doctrine about the 
figure and parts of matter when firſt put into mo- 
tion, VIII. 95. a. The advantages which they 
give the Scepticks, 596. a. b. & ſeq. Wherein 
they differ from the Schoolmen with regard to creati- 

on, IX. 157. 4. Their arguments againſt ſubſtan- 
tial Forms, prove too much, ibid. The principle 
by which they prove the immortality of the Soul, 
not evident to every body, 464. a. 6. 

Carthage, when, and by whom it was built according 
to Joſephus, VIII. 591. 

Carthaginian or Punic Language, the ſame with the 
Hebrew or Phcenician, V. 506. a. | by 

Carthufians, eſteem thoſe of their order in proportion 
to their ignorance, I. 6, a. 5. Leſs rigid than 
the Brachmans, III. 5 
receive Charron into their order, IV. 273. a. 6. 


The honeſt confeſſion of a Carthuſian concerning the 


perſons to whom they gave the title of Saint, V. 
35. a. Fined two thouſand Piſtoles for wiping their 
backfides with the prints of Ulrick Hutten, VI. 
325. 4. * 
,artigni in Savoy, a Demoniac whom the miniſters 


of Geneva did not dare to exorciſe, examined there 


in ſixteen languages, V. 510. 6. 
Cartwright, Thomas, committed to priſon by Ayl- 
mer, II. 512. þ. The principal articles charged 


againſt him and the other puritan miniſters in the 


bill of complaint againſt them, 513. a. His reply 
to Biſhop Whitgitt's anſwer to the Admonition to the 
Parliament, X. 148. a. b. 3 
Cartwright, William, his opinion of Beaumont's judg- 
ment and verſes on Fletcher, III. 111. 3. 112. a. 6. 


Carvial, Cardinal, the only perſon in the whole ſa- 


cred college who had courage enough to be conſtant 
in refuſing to ſign the decrees of Pope Paul II with- 
out ſeeing them, VIII. 212. 4. 6. E 

, Sir Henry, Lord Viſcount Falkland, V. 169. 

l f 
Caſa, John de la, Archbiſhop of Benevento, the re- 
puted author of a Poem De /audibus Sodomiæ five 
Pæderaſtiæ, II. 586. and a, 6. IV. 91. 6. Makes 
it appear probable that Bembo deſigned to refuſe the 
Cardinalſhip, III. 187. a. What made his Capi- 
tolo del Forno taken notice of, 316. a. 6. Endea- 
vours in vain to excuſe the-ſhocking impurities of 
it, IX. 683. a. 6. Why the proteſtants raiſed ſuch 
an outcry about his ſmutty Poems, VII. 599. 6. A 
paſſage from one of them which ſerves to rectify a 
miſtake: relating to N VIII. 42. a. 6. 
Seigneur Mogliabechi's obſervations concerning him 
and ſeveral other Italian Authors, IX. ibid. 6. 684. a. 
His bitter invectives againſt Peter Paul Vergerius, 
702. a. 703. a. b. b | 

Caſal, Chevalier, his account of Caſtellanus's funeral 
oration for Francis I, IV. 194. a. 

Ca ſaubon, Iſaac, a remark: which he ought to have 
made in his edition of Strabo, II. 359. a. 6. His 
happy reſtoration: of a paſſage of Athenæus, 177. 6. 
Attempted in vain to alter one in Suetonius, 455. 4. 


1. 6. Why they would not 


His preface to Polybius, one of thoſe which are moſt 
admired, IV. 43. » (21). Gives a wrong tranſla- 
tion of a paſſage of that author, 160, 5. Falſely ſup- 
poſes that Paulus Æmilius could not ſpeak Greeks, 
370. a. His conjectures on a paſſage of Strabo, a 
proved, 560. 6. Cenſures Xiphilin unjuſtly, U. 
670. a. His declaration concerning the little pains 
he took in poliſhing what he wrote, VII. 382. a. 
His ſevere and juſt cenſures of Perot's verſion of Po- 
lybius, VIII. 314. 4. b. Cenſured, 326. 6. 604. 6. 
His encomiums on Perſius not fo extravagant as thoſe 
on Quintilian and Martial, 327. 6. Seems to fall into 
the ſophiſm called Ignoratio Elenchi, ibid. & ſeq. 
How he accounts for the obſcurity of Perſius, 329. 
a. 5. Laughed at the ſtory of Pope Joan, 495. 6. 
How he anſwers the ſlanders of Scioppius, IX. 130. 
5. 131. a. Treats Reginald Scot as an illiterate 
fellow, 133. 6. His account of the policy of the 
primitive church, 413. 6. His criticiſm on Baro- 


nius, a prejudice to his reputation, X. 378. and n (9). 


1 with regard to obſcenities, 433. a. 6. 

& leq. 

Caſauben, Meric, his tranſlation of M. Antoninus's 
meditations eſteemed very accurate and judicious, II. 

45. 4. The character he gives of that work and 
it's author, 46. a. 5. His reflections on Glanvil's 
Plus Ultra, V. 433. 6. A Letter to him by Somner, 


IX. 398. 'a. His conjecture concerning the mean- 


ing of one of the principal doctrines of Xenophanes, 
X. 225. Words of Euripides which ſeemed to him 
to flow from the pen of an inſpired writer, 226. 6. 
Caſes of Conſcience, a full account of that for which Da 
Pin was baniſhed from Paris, VIII. 410. b. & 


_ ſeq: | 
Cafimir, John, King of Poland, married the widow 
of his Brother Uladiſlaus, II. 139. 4. Prompt- 
ed by the clergy to perſecute the Socinians and Ari- 
Caſſander, George, his conſultation for the re-union 
of Religions, III. 36. b. 37. a. The quarrel which 
a book of his occaſioned between Baudouin and 


Calvin, 39. a. 6. Obliged to go into a volun- 


tary baniſhment, V. 687. a. Whether he ever ſaw 


Ithricus's Maſs-Book, VI. 378. a. 5. From whom 


he took his conciliating ſpirit, X. 150. 
Caffini, his opinion of comets, III. 269. a. The 


firſt who inhabited the obſervatory in the ſuburbs of 


St. James's at Paris, VI. 10, 6. Appointed by the 


Pope to conſult with the Florentines about the deſign 
. of 2 89225 the courſe of the Chiana, X. 26. 


Aa. 0. 
Caſſiodorus, his ſtyle peculiarly turgid and affected, III. 


431. 2. what F. Hardouin ſays of him, VI. 20. a. 
His excellent repreſentation of the language of pan - 


tomimes, VIII. 595. 6. | | 
Caffius, Caius, takes the King of Cappadocia priſoner, 
and puts him to death, IV. 106. . His anſwer to 
Anthony when he asked him if heiſtill wore a dagger 
under his gown, II. 58. Called he laſt of the Ro- 
man, III. 637. a. His aſſaſſination of Cæſar, con- 


trary to the intereſt of his country, 638. a. The 
difference between his character and that of Brutus, 


640. a. 


the accuſed, IT. 50. | | EE 
Caſſius, Mount, ſaid to be illuminated by the Sun thres 
hours before day, X. 372. ON DES 
Caſſius Scave, one of Julius Cæſar's ſoldiers, his great 
bravery, I. 201. a. | | 
Caſſius Severus, Titus, occaſioned the law de majeftate 
to be put in force againſtlibels, X. 330. | 


Caſſolu; Philip, greatly mortified by Baldus, IT. 603. a. 


Caſtalio, Sebaſtian, his diſputes with Calvin, more par- 
ticularly related in the French than in the Latin liſe 
of that Reformer, IV. 35. 4. Author of asbeol 

publiſhed under the name of Martin Bellius, con- 
cerning the puniſhment of hereticks, IX. 269, 6. 

Caftell, Dr. Edmund, met with great difficulty in get- 
ting his Dictionary of the Oriental Languages pub- 
liſhed, and had like to have been ruin'd by it, VII. 


5 0 LED a ; | 8 
calls Peter, cleared from an accuſation of having 
envied William Bigot, III. 343. Intercedes for 
Stephen Dolet, IV. 624. 6. 625. a. What he ſays 
is the duty of "a Biſhop, ibid. How he refuted 
ſome pretended” aſtrological ictions concern- 


* nc: II and the Duke of Orleans, VI. 92. 
e. BEE ITS 5 
Caſtallauus, 


1 


Caſſius Longinus, Lucius, his tribunal ſtiled the rock of | 
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Caſtellanus, John, burnt at Metz for following the 
reformed religion, V1. 606. 

Caſtell, James de, what happened to him in the con- 
2 "ub on account of the ſhortneſs of his ſtature, I. 

86. a. b. | 

Caſtiglioni, John Baptiſt, Peter Bizarri's character of 
him, I. 210. 6. 

Caſtile, when and on what occaſion the Kings of Ca- 
ſtile began to lay their hands on the eccleſiaſtical re- 


venues, IV. 196. 5. And who firſt permitted all 


the publick acts to be drawn up in the mother 
tongue, 197. The rebellion in this kingdom in 
1520, occafioned by a dream, VIII. 118. a. Who 
was the firſt author of it, ibid. ; 
Caſtile, Donna Juana of, loſt her ſenſes by being too jea- 
lous of her huſband Don Philip, VII. 726. 4. 
Caſlilians, greatly hated by Joſeph Texera, IX. 524. 


Caſtlemain, Roger Palmer Earl of, author. of ſome | 


pamphlets in favour of the Engliſh Catholics, VII. 

132. a. 6. 

Caſtor, the hiſtorian, whether he was the ſon-in-law of 

Dejotarus, IV. 558.6. 559. a. 6. . 

Caftor, the grandſon of Dejotarus, whether he was his 
ſucceſſor, IV. 5 56. a. 6. 

Caſtor, the Botaniſt, confounded by F. Hardouin with 
another of the ſame name, IV. 559. 6. Lived a- 

| bove a century without ever being fick, ibid. Was 

very uſeful to Pliny, ibid. x 

Cafior and Pollux, make an incurſion into Attica, and 
take the city of Aphidnæ, I. 134. 42. Reſcue their 
Siſter Helen out of the hands of Theſeus, VI. 54. 4. 
Raiſed to the number of the Gods by her means 57. 
a. Their gratitude to Simonides the Poet, IX. 236. a. 


 Cafiracani, Caſtrucio, ſome complain that Machiavel's 


life of him is not faithfully written, VII. 310. 
Caſtration, inflicted as a puniſhment upon adulterers 
by the Romans and Egyptians, IV. 296. @. 6. 
Other crimes that have been puniſhed with it, 299. 
6. V. 299. 5. The riſe of an ancient cuſtom of 
z caſtrating perſons in a temple built by Stratonice 
and Combabus, IV. 416. 6. 417. 2. The benefit 
of it, V. 295. a, 6. Graunt's obſervations upon 
it, 519. 4. Serves as well to promote increaſe. as to 
_ - meliorate the fleſh of thoſe beats that ſuffer it, ibid. 5. 
Caſtro, Alphonſus de, cenſured on two accounts with 
reſpect to Damaſcenus, IV. 508. a. - 
Gaſtro, Roderigo a, aſſiſted Marinello in writing his 
. treatiſe on the diſeaſes of women, VII. 448. 4. 
Caſtro, Joan de, married to Peter the cruel King of 
. Caſtile, VIII. 117. 6. How ſoon ſhe was aban- 
doned by him, ibid. ule 3 
Caſuiſis, their inconſiſtent behaviour, I. 327. 6. What 
has been ſaid to excuſe their uſe of ſmutty phraſes, 
430. a. b. "Their books, juſtly called the art of 
cawvilling wvith God, VII. 196. a. Not to form 
their concluſions from the cuſtom or practice tolerated 
by Sovereigns, 257.4. Some more ſtrict and ſevere 
with regard to their own conduct, than with re- 
-gard to that of other people, VIII. 8. 6. What 
Siſhop Sanderſon ſaid was neceſſary to make a 
good one, IX. 62. a. Looſe caſuiſts and the pa- 
trons of equivocation make great advantage of 
Abraham's conduct with regard to Sarah, 75. 4. b. 
See Confeſlor. | FLY . 
Caſus Regius, ſome account of that book, IX. 23. 
2. 6, And of the occaſion on which it was writ- 
ten, ibid. 5. Whether the Abbot de St. Cyran 
was the author of it, ibid. | | 
Cat, a penſion ſettled upon one by Madam du Puis, 
and viſits appointed to be made her every week, VIII. 


777.6. alk ; 
ca Duke of Buckingham's zeal for their pre- 
Their great affection for 


ſervation, IX. 208. 4. 
Mr. de Marca, VIII. 405. 5. 
Catalogue of Oxford, ſee Bodleian Catalogue 


Catalogue of the witneſſes of the Truth, the x ; ons that ; 
induced its author — give Cardinal Naa a place 


In it, I. 393. 6. Obſervations of Spondanus and 
others concerning it, VI. 379. 6. 


* ro 


| Catalogues, how the writers of them multiply the works 


of an author, V. 7.6, 100 
Catalonia Galliz windicata, Mr. Chatereau le Febure's 
account of this book, VII. 541. 4. 


Catanæus, his miſtakes concerning Hortenſius, VI. 


248. a, Did not know the difference between Cal- 
ſius Parmenſis the Poet and Caſſius Severus the Ora- 
tor, IV, 177. 6. Us | 
Cateau, treaty of, very ſhameful to France, VI. 86.6. 
87. 4. b. & ſeq. | | 


Catechiſm of Geneva, ſome remarks concerning it, IX. 

119. 4. 

Catel, Mr. his obſervations concerning the hi 
Turpin, IX. 651. 4. , _ 

Catelan, Mr. de, Biſhop and Count of Valence, what 
occaſioned a friendly correſpondence between him 
and Mr. Baſnage, III. 10. 2. Some account of 
his diſpute with Huygens, VI. 333. a. 

Caterpillars, how Democritus aſſerted a woman might 
kill all the caterpillars in a garden, IV. 567. 6. 

Cathedrals, Biſhop Hacket's ſpeech in favour of Ca- 
thedrals and Collegiate Churches, V. 667. a. 6. 

Catherine, Order of Saint, upon what occaſion Peter 1 

_ inſtituted that order in Ruſſia, VIIL 338. 

Catherine Czarina of Muſcovy, the project the formed 

to reſcue her huſband when he was encloſed by the 
Turks, VIII. 337. 2. b. & eq. A full account 
of her life and adventures, 338. a. 5. Appointed 
by Peter I, her huſband, to ſucceed him in the Em- 
Pre, 340. | 

Catherine of Aragon, divorced by Henry VIII to 
make way for Ann Boleyn, III. 448. 

Catherine de Medicis, whether Fernel cured her bar- 
renneſs, V. 204.6. 205. 4. 207. a. 6. Made the 
beauty of her maids of honour ſubſervient to her 
deſigns when ſhe wanted to ruin any great man, 
607. a. VI. 115. a. At what age ſhe was mar- 
ried to the Duke of Orleans, 94. 5. Whether 
Henry IV adviſed the making away with her, 109. 
a. 6. What was the cauſe of that deadly and im- 
placable hatred which ſhe bore him, ibid. Cauſes 
the Duke of Alengon and the King of Navarre to 
be put under arreſt, 112. Endeavours to perſuade 
the King, that Mr. Hoſpital is an Huguenot, 263. 

a. Examples of her forbearance in not puniſhing 
| thoſe who ſlandered her, X. 350. Said to have made 
Machiavel's Prince her particular ſtudy, VII. 311. 

5. A maxim that is afcribed to her concerning the 

benefit of falſe reports, X. 337. a. A remarkable 

particular concerning a pſalm that was tranſlated into 

_ verſe for her uſe, VII. 466. 5. 468. a. b. A 

fatal maxim which ſhe adopted in religious matters, 

| $8, 42. The ridiculous fable which Renaud de 

 Eaune vented in his funeral oration upon her, IX. 

44. a. Was very near becoming a Calviniſt, 302. 
þ. 303. a. What ſhe ſaid when ſhe heard the falſe 

| news of their victory at Dreux, ibid. Had a de- 
ſign of abandoning the Queen of Navarre on ac- 
_ of her debaucheries, X. 67. a. See Me- 

cis, = 

Catherine de Navarre, fiſter of Henry IV, refuſes 
all offers of marriage which had the condition of 

| going to maſs annexed to them, VII. 743. 6. See 

avarre. | | 

Cathalic, one who was like Lewis XI, ſaid to be 4 

good Catholic but a wery bad Chriſtian, VII. 41. 6. 

Catholic Religion, ſee Popery, Roman Catholics, &c. 

Catholicon, who was author of the Dictionary which 
was firſt entitled Catbolicon, II. 601. 6. | 

Catholicon d'Eſpagne, what ſhare Nicholas Rapin had 

in compoſing it, VIII. 669. 4. 

Catholics, why the Catholics in Germany wanted to 
ſhake off the yoke of Rome, I. 472. The great 

benefits which they have received from Ariſtotle in 

their diſputes with the Proteſtants, IT. 274. a. Whe- 
ther the Catholic ſoldiers were leſs revengeful than 
the Huguenot, III. 105. a. In what Bellarmin did 
great harm to their cauſe by his controverſial 
writings, 168, Blackwell's letters to the Ca- 
tholics of England to diſſuade them from all vio- 
lent proceedings againſt the King and Government, 
365. a. Why their writers have told us ſo many 
lies about Ann of Boleyn, 449. 6. Why not al- 
| Jowed to ſerve God in their own manner in Eng- 
land, 349. 6. What a Miniſter ſaid of the croſs 
which they make on their perſons, IV. 544. a. 
The great care they take not to ſay any thing to 
the praiſe of Heretics, VI. 140. a. 6. Guilty of 
great aſſurance in reproaching the Proteſtants with 
their ſwarms of fanatics, VII. 634. a. Extracts 
from a book written with a view of bringing about 
a union between the Catholics and Proteſtants of 
France, X. 239. a. 6. See Roman Catholics, 
r = 

Catholique d Etat, aſeribed to different authors, V. 

a . NR 145 4 8 


Catiline, how his conſpiracy was diſcovered, V. 353. 
4. B. Sallull's character of him, 357. a: "Hae 
5 N cuſations 


INDE &. 


cuſations which were ſpread againſt him without 
the leaſt proof, were eaſily believed, VII. 193. 4. 

Catinat, Marquis de, ſome falſities concerning him, 
which are related in the continuation of Micrælius's 
Political Hiſtory, VII. 558. a. 6. | 

Cato the Cenſor, expelled one Manlius from the Senate 
for kiſſing his wife in the day time, and in the 
preſence of his daughter, I. 77. 5. No one dared 
to aſk an unjuſt thing of him, III. 387. a. The 
offer which he made Ptolomy, in order to engage 
him to ſurrender the 1ſland of Cyprus to the Ro- 
mans, IV. 351. Raijlied, IX. 666. a, How he 
behaved when he perceived that his preſence hin- 
dered the cuſtomary laſciviouſneſs of the Floral 
Games, V. 271. a. What he ſaid in ridicule of Iio- 
crates's ſchool, II. 602. a. His teftimony to the 
ſurpriſing eloquence of Carneades, IV. 128. 6. 
Why he ſpoke againſt him and the other Philoſo- 
phical Embaſſadors, ibid. Livy's character of him 
ſuited Mr. Trenchard extremely, IX. 633. 

Cato, Valerius, a proper parallel, with regard to po- 
verty, to Sebaſtian Caſtalio, IV. 184. 6b. 185. 4. 
Cato Uticenfir, his character, I. 25 1. 6. How he re- 
proaches the Romans for indolently truſting in the 
aſſiſtance of the Gods, 212. 6. The compariſon 
which Salluſt made between him and Cætar, IV. 
11. 5. 12. a. His cenſure of Cæſar for ſuppoſing 
that death puts an end to all our happineis and 
miſery, 9. a. Lent his wife Martia to Hortenſius, 
II. 106. 6. VI. 246. 4. P'utarch's obſei vations on 
this part of his conduct, ibid. 6. Prevailed upon 
Athenodorus to follow him to the camp, II. 408. 
Was uncle to Brutus, IV. 668. a. b. At what 
age and in what year of Rome he died, VI. 247, 
248. 6. Unfortunate with regard to his relations, 
VIII. 501. a. 4. How many wives he married, 
. $02. a. The diſſoluteneſs of his wife Attilia, ibid. 
On what occaſion he wrote Iambicks againſt Metel- 
lus Scipio, ibid. Was ſtrangely ſurpriſed at receiv- 
ing a letter which his ſiſter dervilia had written to 
Caiar, IX. 163. 4 | 


Cato a Tragedy, the reaſon why the Tories applauded ' 


it, I. 251 „(o). Obſervations and various criti- 
ciſms upon it, 253. 6. & ieqq; | Different opinions 

Concerning its love plots, 255 4. Acted in moſt 
of the languages of Chriſtendom, 251 and a. Ex- 

hibited at London thirty five nignts without inter- 

ruption, 263. 6. 49. 95 107 

atochites, a ſtone which Democritus is ſaid to have 

made uſe of in his diſputes with the Magi, IV. 
69. 6. | A | 9 

ME. uy his verſes againſt Julius Cæſar, VII. 386. b. 
Who was the Lady he has ſo much celebrated under 
the name of Leſbia, 545. 4. Bayle's obſervations 

on joſeph Scaliger's remarks upon him, IX. 105. 4. 

Cavalcanti, family of, IV. 216. 4. 217. 

Cavalieri, Bonaventure, an account of his obtaining 
the proteflorſhip. of Mathematics at Bologna, VII. 
319. . A new Geome:rico-analytical ar invented 
by him, from which Mr. Oughtred expected a 
great enlargement of the bounds ot the Mathemati- 

cal Empire, VIII. 84. 6. . 

Caucaſus, whence this mountain was ſo called, III. 
491. 6. What Ariſtotle ſays of it, X. 372, 373. 

Caudrey, Daniel, his Triplex Diatriba, and Account 
audited and diſcounted, VI. 14. 6. 

Cave, Dr. William, miltaken in ſuppoſing that Sido- 
nius tranſlated the Life of Apollonius Tyanæus 
into Latin, IT. 90. . Arnoldus's objections againſt 


his Primitive. Chri/itamiy, 330. 5. Refuſed to un- 


dertake the cauſe of Infant Baptiſm, VI. 157. 6. 
Accuted of having concealed many things in his 


lives of Clement and Euſebius, in order to en- 
hance their- credit, 1V. 380. a. Maintains that 


the latter was orthodox, V. 159, 160. And that 
the ſtory of Pope Joan was foiſted into Polonus's 
chronicle by another hand, IX. 455 2. 2 
Cawea Turturis, a book aicribed to different authors, 
VI. $1068 ps 
Cawendiſb, Sir Charles, invites Des Cartes to England, 


IV. 143. a. His diſcourſe with Mr. Roberval a- 


bout the book from which Des Cartes took his 
improvements in Algebra, 149. 4. Ihe Earl of 


Clarendon's character of him, VI. 193. 4. Some ond, if every on- followed your advice, 601. b. 


account of a paper communicated by hun to Mr. 
Ovglitzeds VIII $6.8, Nile nn en 
Cawendiſh, Sir John, the reward he received from the 
King for killing Wat Tyler, IV. 219. 6. . 


Come) Thomas, the famous Navigator, IV. 219. 

and a. 

Cavil, an inſtance of the power of it, V. 408. 6. 
Caunus and Byblis, the admirable manner in which 
their ſtory is told by Ovid, III. 324. 4. b. & ſeq. 
Cauſal, re called cauſal very apt to miſlead, IX. 

300. 6. 

Cauje, Furſt, the opinion of Diogenes of Apollonia 
and other Philoſophers concerning it, IV. 607. a. 
6. & leq. — 

Cauſes, whether juſtice or injuſtice contributes moſt to 
their ſucceſs, III. 637 dee Trial. | 

Cauſes, Occaſional, a great number of them acknow- 
leaged oy the Cartefians which we are ignorant of, 
IV. 21. 4. 6, No hypotheſis better adapted to ac- 
count for events, VIII. 436. a. May be uleful in 
accounting for dreams, VII. 366. 5. And in 
aniwering an objection of the Manicheans, 399. 4. 
May be tuppoled to have wrought the miracles of 
Moles, 368. 6. & leq. Whether they may be uſe- 
ful rowards the clearing vp of the difficuities con- 
cerning Fortune, IX. 589. a. 6. See Occafional 
Cauſes, Genii, Guardian Angel, &c. | 

Caufjin, Father, his opinion ot St. Paul and St. Au- 
lin, 1. 236. 4. Cenſured, for the liberty which he 
has taken of adding a great many things of his 

own lovention to the ſtory of Criipus and Fau- 
ſta, V. 199. 4. His cenſures of Longinus, IX. 


. N f 5 1 | : * 
Caxton, William, his confeſſion about his chronicle, 
II. 421.6. Ihe verſes he put upon Chaucer's tomb, 


IV. 296. a. His account oi Sir John Falſtaff, V. 


195.6. | it ! | 
Cayet, Feter Victor, his refutation of what the Pro- 
teltants ſay concerning Henry III's being aſſaſſi- 


nated in the very 1oom in which the maſſacre of 


St. Bartholomew's day was reſolved on, VI. 105. 


4. 6. His account of the diſpute between the Sieur 


du Perron and Beraud, VIII. 882. b. 883. a. And 
of the conduct ot Syrene, IX. 42. 6. K 
ca. See the article f Zia. ' 


Ceada, the name of a cave at Sparta into wich cri- 


minais were thrown, II. 255 “4 c 
Ceans, whether they were commanded by a law to 
_ poiſon themielves when they were turned of ſixty, 
KX. 281. 6. 282. a. 5. Rank Atilizus in the num- 
ber of the gods, II. 236. a. | 
Cecil, William, Lord Burleigh, ſome account of his 
poſterity, IV. 242. a. b. & ſeq. Prevailed with 
great difficulty on Queen Elizabeth not to forbid 
the marriage of the clergy, VIII. 141. b. Arch- 
| bilhop Parker's letter to him upon that ſubjeR, 141. 
6. dee Burleigh, | | 
Cecils, the genealogy of the family of the, IV. 238. 
a. b. & wg. 72 | WET bs og | 
Cedrenus, his groſs miſtake concerning the extraction 
of tue Emperor Hadrian, V. 670. a. 


Celejtin 111. Pope, what he did, after he had crowned 


the Emperor Henry VI, to ſhew that he could be- 

ltow the crown and take it away, VI. 85.4. 
Celeſt ines, why they refuſed to admit Charron into 
their order, IV. 273. a. 6. 


Celibacy, thought by ſome to be better ſuited to the cir- 


cumitances of philofopers than matrimony, I. 280. 
a. A paſſage of Agrippa againſt the law of celibacy 
which is left out of the Lyons edition of his works, 
362. 6. Why enjoined upon the Roman Catho- 
lick ciergy, I. 577. 4. Liable to dreadful conſe- 


quences, IV. 438. 2. The law which obliges 
prielts to it, is the only obſtacle, according to Mr. 


Ogier, which hinders the Proteſtants from uniting 
to the church of Rome, V. 96. 6. Nothing more 
raſh than vows of celibacy, 186. . Why the 
great men of the primidve church have ſo much re- 
commended it, 1-7, 6. By what authority the 


Papiits pretend to eſtabliſh it, 496. 6. What the 
omaniſts with re- 


Proteſtants alledge againit the 
gard to the vow of celibacy, 537. a The eccle- 
lialtics of the north became ſubje& to it with more 
difficulty than thole of the ſouth,” 541. 6. Mott 
burtnentome to the honett part of the ecelt ſiaſl ics, 
549. 4. An aniwer' which the advocate of it may 
make to them, who ſay aobat would become of the 


Some account of a diſpute between Bi Hall and a 


Roman Catholick prieit about it, 713 f. 714. 4. 6. 


The inconveniences whith attend the ſuppreſſion of 
it in the noble Proteſtant families of Germany, VI. 
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831. 8. Proceedings 
to the celibacy of the prieſts, VII. 708. 4. b. & ſeq. 
A paſſage from a treatiſe of Orichovius's againſt it, 
VIII. 4 a. Condemned by Paſor, 174. . The 


motives which determined Pygmalion to live always 


in that ſtate, 590. a. 

Cellarius, ſeduced by Stubner, one of the firſt founders 
of the Anabaptiſts in Germany, III. 503. 4. b. 

Celſus, Aurelius Cornelius, Dr. Freind's character of 
him, V. 337. 6. . 

Celſus the Epicurean, pretends that the conſtancy of 

pictetus was ſuperior to that of Chriſt, V. 43. 

How little the judgment which he paſſeth on Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles, 1s to be regarded, VII. 134. a. 
Endeavours to ſhew that brutes are as excellent as 
man, and that they even ſurpaſs him, VIII. 769. 
a. His ridicule of the chriſtian method of teach- 


ing, X. 395. & feq.  Origen's anſwer to him, 


— * 
Celtæ, from whom they were ſo called, VI. 133. b. 
Celtes, Conrad, not the firſt poet of reputation in 
Germany, VI. 328. 4. 6. . 
Celtima, the ſtory of her ſtealing Gerion's oxen from 
| Hercules, VI. 131. 6. | | 
Cenchreis, whether ſhe was the mother of Myrrha, 
VII. 709. 6. 710. a. 
 Ceneau or Cenalis, Robert, the j 
the annals of John Bouchet, III. 523. 4. 
Ceneus, killed at the marriage of Perithous, II. 412. a. 
Why called Atracides by Ovid, ibid. | 
Cenlin, King of the Weſt-Saxons, his wars with the 
. Scots and Britons, I. 387. 388. | 
Cenobites, a kind of monks, III. 191. a. | 
Cenſers, Roman, were changed but every five years, 
| 178. a. | 
| Cenſors of books, their careleſsneſs with regard to the 
books they examine, I. 223. 4. The complaints 
which authors make againſt them, V. 84. 4. 
Cenſure, thoſe paſs'd on the tions extracted 
from books, unintelligible, II. 4. a. An effect of 
the enormous inclination which people have to 
_ cenſure others, III. 41. a. Whence an infinite 
number of ill grounded cenſures ariſe, V. 692. 4. 
The deadly eſſects of ſlanders or cenſures, VI. 182. 
. bo 1 a. Not ſo dangerous as flattery, IX. 
-$40- 9. | | 
Centuriators of Magdeburg, their ſtory about the heads 
of 6000 children found in St. Gregory's reſervoir, 
V. 537. 4. 5. Who they were, and when they 
firſt publiſhed their Centuries, VI. 380. 6. & ſeq. 
Some particalars concerning their dedication toQueen 
Elizabeth, 382. a. 6. & ſeq. How the Papiſts 
have triumphed upon the treatment they met with, 
444. 6. Thomaſius's character of them, II. 334. a. 


Century, a compariſon between the ſixteenth and ſe- 


venteenth Century with regard to learning I. 208. 
b. 478. b. & ſeq. The darkneſs and confuſion of 
the tenth century, VIII. 67.6. 3 
Cepblaus Fong Procris, an entertainment, ridicul'd, III. 
i n 
Cepio, Servilius, the firſt occaſion of the diviſions be- 
tween him and Livius Druſus, IV. 665. 6. 
Ceramicus, IV. 341. C 2 
Ceremonies, how greatly they inhance the valueof things 
that are mean and inconſiderable in themſelves, I. 
683. 6. Ovid's account of the ceremonies performed 
by the Roman women when they went to the temple 
of Fortuna Virilis, IX. 172. b. The Jewiſh ceremo- 


nies {aid to be owing to the ignorance of the Pagans, - 


341. a, Two which took place in the worſhip 
of all nations, ibid. 6. | | 
Ceres, her agreement with Pluto about Proſerpine, I. 

272. 6, How long her feſtival lafted, IV. 565. 
n (34). The abhorrence in which they were held 
who revealed the ceremonies of the myſteries of Ce- 
res, V. 516. 6, Raviſhed by Jupiter, VI. 496. 
5. Why the Argivigave out that ſhe killed Pyrrhus 
by throwing a tile at his head, VIII. 608. . How 
the women obſerved her feſtival, IX. 539. a. 6. 
$40. 4. b. & ſeq. What was the objef of their 
worſhip, 541. a. How Baubo prevailed on her to 
refreſh herſelf, ibid. Upon what accounts mankind 
were greatly obliged to her, 539. 4. 1 
1 ſect of hereticks, their errors, IV. 245. 
a. ö. 246. 4. Datei 
Ceriſi, Habert, author of a ſong aſcribed to Madam 
des Loges, VII. 150. a. 


in that country with regard 


Cbalis, Claudius Francis Millet de, X. 


D K K. 


Certainty, not admitted by Arceſilaus and Carneades, 
IV. 125. 4. 6. | | 

Cerviglion, Giovanni, aſlaflinated by order of Ceſar 
Borgia, III. 496. 

Ceſi, Count of, agreed to yield the Counteſs of Morat 
to Henry IV the very evening he married her, V. 
608. a. | 


Cewallier, Anthony, IV. 6 57. and 6, 


Chabot, miſtakes a paſſage of Horace, IV. 174.6. 
Chaderton, Mr. the grounds of his prejudices againſt 
Dr. Baro, II. 69 


3. 
_ Chadigha, the ſtory of her falling in love with Maho- 


met, VII. 323. 6. | 
Chereſirata, the mother of Epicurus, her employ. 
ment, V. 45. 3. Had, according to her ſon, as 
many atoms in her body as were neceſſary to form 
- woman, ibid. | 
Chains, why —_ have been fettered with filver and 
gold chains, II. 356. 
Chaiſe, Father la, the notorious ffalſities contained in 
the hiſtory of Father la Chaiſe, II. a. 3. Whether 
he adviſed the breaking to pieces the ſtone on which 
Janſenius's epitaph was engraved, VI. 363. 3. The 
penance he required of Lewis XIV for his amorous 
intrigues, VII. 65. 2. - 


| Chalcedon, council of, how its decrees were received in 
udgment he paſſed on 
| Chalcedon, Biſhop of, a very remarkable tenet of his, 


the time of Zeno the Emperor, I. 640. b. 


VII. 567. 4. | | 
Chalcondyles, Demetrius, why his ſcholars left him to 
attend the lectures of Politianus, VIII. 447. 2. 6. 
Chalcondylus, on what occaſion he has ſpoken of Ca- 

iſtran and the Bohemians from incorrect memoirs, 
IV. 98. 2. His chimera about the cauſes of the 


_  calamities which the Greeks ſuffered at the taking 


of Conſtantinople, VII. 351. 8. 
Chaldeanz, conjectures concerning their way of reckon- 


ing time, VII. 136. a. What they ſay of the 
gods of the planets, 398. 4. 1 uh 


13. 
Chalieu, his character, IT. 443. a. FR 
Challenges, a remarkable one ſent by the Duke of 
Orleans to the Duke of Burgundy, with the an- 
ſwer to it, III. 679. 6. And that of a Franciſcan 
to the Dominicans concerning the doctrines of Sa- 
vonarola, IX. 89. a. b. & ſeq. | 
Chalonge, Odette Spifame de, died on the very day 
that was fixed for her wedding, III. 480. 6. 481. 4. 
Chalons, Biſhop of, the civilities which he ſhewed to 
. Mr. du Boſc, III. 511. a | 
Chameleon, (ome account of a book written by Demo- 
critus concerning this animal, IV. 567. 5. 568. a. 
Chamber of Commiſſaries, have ſometimes acquitted 
themſelves with all the integrity that could have 
been expected from the moſt upright tribunal in the 
world, VII. 441. 6. i irn | 


Cbamberlayns, I homas, upon what account he and 


Mr. Smith were ſent Embaſſadors to Bruſſels in 
1548, IX. 260. b. 261. 4. | 
Chamberlen, Peter, one . of his letters to Oliver Crom- 
well, IV. 476. b. 477. a. | 


. Chambers of the Edid, when this kind of tribunal 
Was granted to the Huguenots, V. 423. a. 


Chambre, Abbe de la, what he took for the text of 
bis funeral. oration on the late Queen of France, 
VI. „ I | 
Chamillard, Father, his judgment concerning thoſe 
_ 8 written notes on Frudentius, VIII. 561. 
60. & . ; | 


Champion of the ladies, a 
it relating to Pope Joan, 
Chance, a word 
186. 85. 
Chancellor, Archbiſhop Williams's reſolutions on his 
entrance on the office of Chancellor, X. 167. 6. 


m Gran! verſes from 
305. 4. b. & ſeq. 
invented to conceal our ignorance, II. 


& . 


handler, Edward, Biſhop of Durham, his account of 
. - Cudworth's treatiſe of morality, IV. 488. 5. 
Change, what it means, IX. 368. a. How the Chri- 
ſtian divines have confounded the idea of it, ibid. 
Never was nor ever will be any ſuch thing, accord- 
ing to Spinoza, ibid. 6. 


Cbangy, James de, IV. 258. 6. 


Chanvalon, James de Harlay, one of the gallants of 


the Queen of Navarre, X. 67. 4. b. 68. 4. 


3 8 41 ' Chanute, | 


INDE X 


Chanut, Monſieur, his diſpute with the Queen of Swe- 
den about the exceſſes of love and hatred, IV. 144. 4. 
Chaos, who was the firſt who maintained that it was 
digeſted by an intelligent Being, I. 652. The no- 
tion which the ancients had of it, no leſs confuſed 
than the Chaos itſelf, 656. 658. 5. Ovid's deſcrip- 
tion of it, with the method in which he ſuppoſes it 
was diſentangled, VIII. 93. a. The fix propo- 
fitions to which his ſyſtem may be reduced, ibid. 5. 
A refutation of the doQrine of the Chaos, upon the 
ſuppoſition of its having been homogeneous, 93, 94. a. 
And of its having continued an infinite ſpace of time, 
: a. 53. Whether it be a conſiſtent way of rea- 
| Thing to have recourſe to God for diſintangling or 
clearing up the Chaos, ibid. 5. & ſeqq. Ovid's ſup- 
poſition that the war between the elements ceaſed 
when the Chaos was diſembroiled, confated, 96. 6. 
& ſeqq. Various ſignifications of the word, IX. 528. 
a. 3. What it was, according to Plato, X. 288. a. 
Chapelle, Armand de la, Biſhop Atterbury's cha- 
radter of him, as a writer, II. 443. a. His obſervati- 
ons on Dr. Freind's hiſtory of phyſick, V. 339. 4. 6. 
Chapelles, Count des, in what manner he was put to 
death, III. 587.6. . * * Er 
Chaplains, Mr. Oldham's deſcription of their condition 
and laviſh dependance, VIII. 24. 6. 25. 4. 
Chappelet du S. Sacrement, a book written by a ſiſter 
of Mr. Arnauld, aſcribed to the abbot of St. Cyran, 
and cenſured by the Sorbonne, IX. 23, 24. a. 6. 
Chappuzeau, Samuel, convicts Mr. Jurieu of reflecting 
upon the Dutch, IX. 493. 6. ; | 
Chapter of Paris, their tyranny puniſhed by Queen 
Blanche, IV. 2o1. a. 6 


Chara@eriflicks by Lord Shaftesbury, the deſign and con- 


nection of them, IX. 183. 6. 184. 4. b 
Characters, the ancient method of writing in characters, 


III. 58. a. By whom firſt invented, 291. 5. Biſhop | 


Wilkins's notion of an univerſal character, X. b. 161. 
_ &leqq. _ LIED 
Chara#ers, a ſpecimen of the collection written by 
Sir Thomas Overbury, VIII. 76. b. 77. a. 6. 
Charaxus, why Sappho was diſpleaſed with him, IX. 
2. 4. G. | | 
Cardin a more credible writer than Tavernier, I. 20. 6. 
Charenton, the privilege of ſpeaking to the King ſtand- 


ing, as the other eccleſiaſtics of the kingdom 
were allowed to do, procured to its ſynod by Mr. - 


Amyraut, I. 622. 4. 6. Upon what occaſions the 
miniſters uſed to preach in the churchyard of Cha- 
renton, IV. 650. 6. | | 
Charicles, Phocion's ſon-in-law, proſecuted for cor- 
reſponding with Harpalus, VI. 26. a. How he 
diſgraced himſelf by taking upon him the di- 
reſction of Pythonice's monument, 27. 6. 
Chariots, Triumphal, drawn by white horſes, ſup- 
poſed by the Romans to belong only to the ſovereign 
of gods and men, IV. 75.6. 
hariots with ſails, by whom invented, IX. 409. 
Their great ſwiſtneſs, ibid. 6. | 


Charity, a remarkable inſtance of it, II. 389. b. v. 
39. a. VI. 354. 6. Pretences made uſe of to ex- 


cuſe the negle& of charitable diſtributions, II. 
396. 5. Obſervations on Atterbury's remarkable 
ſermon on the power of charity to cover fin, 410. 4. 
6. The two ways whereby a people or ſociety 
ſignify their charity and love towards others, 65 7. 
5. A noble ſentiment concerning the objects of it, 
453. a. An argument to recommend mutual chari- 
ty and forbearance, III. 398. a. Too much rea- 
ſon to complain of abuſes with regard to money 
collected for charitable uſes, X. 240. 5. 
Charivery or Rough Mufic, an action brought by ſome 
perſons who had given it to a woman who married 
again immediately after the death of her firſt huſ- 
band, for money for the charges they had been at, 
III. * a. ne 
yers, and diſapproved of by others, ibid. 2 (3). 
Charius, claimed the glory of obtaining the firſt favours 
of Margaret de Valois, VII. 748. 6. 


Charlemagne, did not conquer Jeruſalem, I. 72. What 


made Wicelius aſcribe his life to Plutarch, 138. 
Enters into an alliance with the Scots againſt the 
Evgliſh, 163. The moſt eſſential articles of that 
alliance, 164. b. The ſtory of his diſcovering the 
intrigue between his daughter Imma and Eginhart. 
and the generous manner in which he behaved on 
that occaſion, V. 4. 6. & ſeq. Some account 
of an old manuſcript that goes under his name, 
I 


Approved of by ſome great law- 


IX. 563. 4. Why diſliked by the Roman Catholicks; 
ibid. Maimbourgh's opinion of it, ibid: 
Charles Duke of Calabria, his decree in favour of an 
old horſe, VIII. 777. 6. Had a bell at his palace 
gate for all who met with ill treatment to ring; in 


order to make their complaints known; and fue 


for juſtice, ibid. 


Charles V. Emperor of Germany and king of Spain, 


the compliment he made Nicholas Alathanni the 
Italian, I. 413. Did not make uſe of the coun- 
ſels of Agrippa, 358. 4. Reproached Henry II 
King of France with having entered into an alli- 
ance with the Turks againſt him, II. 147. 4. Aſpil- 


cueta's advice to him concerning the kingdom of 


Navarre, 389. . What he faid upon tearing an 
unjuſt privilege which he had figned, 503. 4. 
The liberty which the author of the Menagiana has 
taken with his character, with regard to the mo- 
ther of Don Juan, ibid. 5. Owns himſelf his fa- 
ther, ibid. What he ſaid of Langey's pen, III. 


159. 4. His amour with Barbara de Blomberg, 


381. 4. 3. What chiefly contributed to the report 
that was ſpread of his dying a Lutheran, IV. 136. 
4. 6. What he ſaid of war, 355. 6. Not able to 
ſcreen Leauis de Dieu from the hands of the Jeſuits, 
594 4. The method he took to bribe the Dutcheſs 
d'Eſtampes, V. 105. a. b. He and his whole army 
ſaved by her treachery, ibid. Acquired leſs glory 
in attacking France than Francis I did in preſerv- 
ing it, 319. The falſhoods which he ſpread all 


over Europe againſt Francis I, 319. a. 6. 320. a. 


Others concerning both of them, 322. a. The 


emulation between them favourable to the Pro- 


teſtants, 323. a. 6. Did not well underſtand the Latin 
tongue, 677. 6. Procures his tutor to be elected 


Pope, 678. a. Makes him Governor of Spain, 


679 5. Said by ſome to have had Don John 
by his fiſter the Queen of Hungary, VI. 315. 
6b. The malicious prophecy which the Spaniards 
ſpread againſt him, 573. a. Would not allow Lu- 
ther's monument to be demoliſhed, nor his bones to 
be dug up and burnt, VII. 263. 6. His conduct 
with regard to the marriage of Margaret his natural 


daughter, 281. 6, They who pretend that Machia- 


vel in his Prince meant to repreſent his character, 


groſsly miſtaken, 311. 4. 5. What a nobleman in 
the Netherlands did after he had had the honour of 
entertaining him, 336. 5. The ſaying that he was 


not equal to the Othos nor to Barbaroſſa, engaged 
Rorarius to write a book to ſhew that brutes make 
a better uſe of their reaſon than men, VIII. 757. & 


a. 6. At what time he ſeized and inveſted his ſon 


Philip IT with the dutchy of Milan, IX. 171. 5. The 
laws which he enacted againſt the authors of libels, 


X. 347. What he ſaid to one of his Generals 


who entreated him not to hazard his perſon ſo much 


as he did, 448. His birth, 461. Why he was 


raiſed to the empire rather than Francis I, King of 
France, ibid. Introduced into the houſe of Auſtria 
the deſign of obtaining Univerſal Monarchy, ibid. 
What prevented him from obtaining it, ibid. Why 
he perſecuted the Lutherans, ibid. Attempted to 
reconcile religious diſputes a little too late, ibid. 
The cauſe of his reſigning the Empire and retiring 
to a cloiſter, 462. | 
Charles I, King of England, odious conſequences 
drawn from his death againſt the Proteſtants of 
France, I. 626. 6. Invited Albani the painter into 
England by a letter ſigned with his own hand, 427. 
5. What he ſaid of Biſhop Bilſon, III. 351. 6. 
Very much prejudiced againſt the Biſhop's book of 
Chriftian Subjection, ibid. Biſhop Blackhall's cha- 
racter of him, 361. a. His affection for the 
church, IV. 528. 6. 529. a. Why the forces 
raiſed for him by Sir Kenelm Digby were called 
the Popiſo Army, 597. Orders articles of high 
treaſan to be prepared againſt ſome members of the 
Houſe of Commons, VI. 6. Goes tothe houſe himſelf 
to ſeize them, ibid. Gave Dr. Hammond the cha- 
racter of the moſt natural orator he ever heard, 15. 
6. Said by Mr. Wood to have tranſlated Dr. San- 
derſon's book concerning the Obligation of Oaths into 
Engliſh, 29. His eſteem for Mr. Harrington, 
30. a. Was deſired at Holdenby to diſmiſs ſuch of 
his ſervants as were there and had waited upon him 


at Oxford, 125. a. A remarkable letter of Sir 


Thomas Herbert's concerning his behaviour the 
night before his death, 126. 4. 6. His coronation 
7X oath, 
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oath, VI. 644. 2. The alterations which, it is pre- 
tended, Laud made in it, ibid. 5. His commiſſion to 
L'Eftrange for reducing Lynne, VII. 11. 4. Lilly 
the aſtrologer conſulted concerning him, 84. 
a. Who was the perſon who cut off his head, 85. 4. 
Suppoſed to have died an inviſible member of the 
Church of Rome in a book dedicated to his ſon, 


| 5h 3. His zeal for the Biſhops, 236. a. Whe- 
t 


er he was the author of Icon Bafilike, III. 
359. 4. VII. 572. 4. b. & ſeq. X. 76. a. The 
great reſemblance between the prayer which he de- 


| Tivered to Dr. Juxton immediately before his death, 


and that of Pamela in the Counteſs of Pembroke's 
Arcadia, VII. 574. a. b. His commendation of 
Biſhop Sanderſon's ſermons, IX. 58. 6. What he 

ueſted of him at their parting, 59. 2. Con- 
feſled that the remembrance of two errors did much 


which was dedicated to him by Milletiere, VII. 
566. b. & ſeq. Letters to him by Lord Ruſſel 
and his Lady, VIII. 820. 6. & ſeqq. A dedication of 
Manilius to him by Edward Sherburne, IX. 218. b. 
& ſeq. What he ſaid of Dr. South, 3 12. b. A letter 
to him by the States General in praiſe of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, 510. a. . The ſignal marks of fa- 
vour which he ſhewed Mr. Wycherly, X. 215. E. 


Charles VI, King of France, gives his Daughter Ca- 


tharine in marriage to the King of England, and 
declares the Dauphin unworthy of the crown, III. 
681. 682. a. An evident proof of the miſery and 
diſorders of the kingdom under this Prince, 685. a. 
What was the greateſt blemiſh of his reign, and by 
whoſe fault it happened, VIII. 346. a. 6. 


Charles VII, King of France, his fondneſs for Agnes 


afflict him, ibid. An extract from a dedication to him 


by Mr. George Sandys, 66. a. 6. His vow with 
regard to the reſtoration of the church lands, 215. 6. 
A letter to him from Francis Wortley and other 


- Priſoners in the Tower, 215. 6. 216. a. His Ma- 


y's anſwer, ibid. 5. 217. a. What he ſaid to 


Archbiſhop Spotſwood with regard to his publiſh- 


ing the hiſtory of Mary Stuart Queen of Scotland, 


379. a. A letter of his to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, concerning an intrigue in which he was en- 
gaged, X #573. b. | 


573+ | . 
Charles II, King of England, how his pictures, &c. 


were diſpoſed of during his exile, II. 384. a. The 
freedom which Barclay takes in the dedication of 
his Apology to him, 659. a. Barrow's epigram 
on his reſtoration, 700. What he ſaid of Dr. 
Barrow when he promoted him to the Maſterſhip 
of Trinity College, 704. a. Why he uſed to call 


the Doctor an unfair preacher, 705. a, Makes 


Baxter one of his Chaplains in ordinary, III. 5 1. 
a. Thought to have agreed to ſomething at the 
treaty of Fontarabia to the prejudice of the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt, 195. 6. What Biſhop Kennet fays of 
His removing Sir Edward Nicholas from his office of 
ſecretary of ſtate, 196. 2. The true reaſon of his 
war with the Dutch, ibid. and 6. What was ſaid 
of his ſhutting up the Exchequer, 196. 3. The 
grounds of his diſpleaſure againit the Earl of Ar- 
lington, 200. The ſteps taken for his reſtoration 


Soreau, I. 334. The ſevere remonſtrance ſhe made 


him, ibid. The ſcandalous character of his mother, 
III. 681. a. 3. Obliged to do public penance 


and make baſe ſubmiſſions to the Duke of Burgundy, 
683. a. b. 684. a. 6. Which were excuſeable in 


his circumſtances, 685. a. Might have been call- 
ed happy if he had had another father and another ſon, 
VII. 28. 4. 6. & ſeq. His ſpeech to Du Chatel 
upon his retiring to Beaucaire, IV. 290. a. His fu- 
neral taken care of by Du Chatel, ibid. 5. 292. a. b. 


Charles VIII, King of France, conſents that his friends 


by Lord Broghill and others in Ireland, 538. 5. 


39. a. 5. His reply to the Duke of Lauderdale, 
who told him that Burnet was not capable of for- 
getting any thing, 701. Endeavours in vain to 


get him removed from being preacher of the 


olls, 702. His reſtoration promoted by the 
Presbyterians, IV. 25. 4. 6. What he faid when 
he heard of the death of Mr. Cowley, 452. Some 
papers relating to the ſteps taken in Scotland to- 
wards his reſtoration, 474. 4. 6. 475. a. The 
offer which it is ſaid he made to Cromwell, 483. 
a. What Cromwell ſaid of him when his reſtora- 
tion was propoſed to him, 482.6. 483. a. Some 
papers found in his ſtrong box relating to the con- 


Rome, the means of making the Earl of Perth turn 
Roman Catholick, 654. 5. Gave Mr. de St. Evre- 
mond a penſion of 300 l a year, V. 138. The 
occaſion of his founding the Royal Obſervatory at 
Greenwich, 259. His teſtimony of the integrity of 
Judge Hale, & . 6. Orders Harrington to be 
committed to - tower, VI. 34. Deſired Dr. 
Hickes to apply himſelf to ftudy the Parliament 
Rolls, 155. a. The originals of his s printed 
by the order of his brother, ſhewn to Dr. Hickes, 
158. a. The great marks of eſteem which he 
ſhewed Mr. Hobbs, 188. a. A great' admirer of 
Hudribas, 292. Whether he beſtowed 3000 J. on 
the author of it, 298. 6. Did not eſteem Lord Cla- 


Tendon leſs on account of the Duke of York's 


marriage with his daughter, 336. a. Whether his 
reſolution to marry the Infanta of Portugal was taken 
without the knowledge of the Duke of Ormond and 
Lord Clarendon, 337. a. Suſpected of being in- 
clined to Popery, 338. a. ö. lighted too much 


| in farce and buffoonery, 339. a. ſigned to di- 


vorce his Queen, ibid. and 6. His reaſons ſor a- 
bandoning Clarendon, ibid. His behaviour upon 
his death-bed, 511. 4. 5. Declined receiving the 
Sacrament from the hands of Biſhop Ken, and is 
ſuppoſed to have received extreme Unction from 


Father Huddleſtone, ibid. Some account of a book 


troverſy between the Proteſtants and the Church of 


him, ibid. Said 


ſhould carry him away in order to deliver him from 


the ſlavery in which the Lady de Beaujeu kept him, 
I. 558. By whom the Princeſs of Britany is pre- 


vailed on to marry him, 559. 4. 6. Gains a vic- 
tory over the fleet of the Neapolitans, and makes 
himſelf maſter of their whole Kingdom, 559. Upon 
what foundation Du Haillan publiſhed that be was a 


ſuppoſititious Child, V. 691. a. The little care which 


was taken of his education, VII. 29. 5. What is 
ſaid to have been the cauſe of all his infirmities, 45. 
6. Demands Geme of the Pope, III. 494. 6. Why 
Mr. Thierry de Kiery fell down on his knee: before 


the ſtatue of that Prince, VIII. zoo. 3. On what 


day he died, IX. 84. 4. Did not contribute to the 


tuin of Savonarola, ibid. This Frier's prediftions 
concerning him, 85. 4. 6. And ſome Reflections 


upon them, ibid. & ſeq. | 


harles IX, King of France, his policy with regard 


to the Poets, VIII. 750. 6. IV. 545. 4. Had rea- 
ſon to behave as if they had offered up the ſame 


Prayer to him which Agur did to God, VIII. 275.6. 
Ordered the alienation of the rights of Tiers and 


Danger which belonged to him on the woods of Nor- 
mandy, III. 421. a. His ſwearing and diſſimula- 


tion not to be attributed to his governor, IV. 354. 


a. Why Cipierre was removed from being his go- 
vernour, ibid. Said to have been inclined to have 


turned Proteſtant, ibid. 6. Took great delight in 
converſing with Daurat, 545. a. Threatned the 


King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde with 
death, if they did not immediately renounce their he- 


retical tenets, VI. 111. a. A ſpeech made for him 


by Julian Peleus, ibid. 53. To whom the many ex- 
cellent edifts he made were owing, 264. 6. And 


his reſolute ſpeeches to his Parliaments, 265. a. b. 


Morvillier's reaſons for not writing his hiſtory, 268. 
6. Brantom's account of his cruelty to the Proteſt- 
ants at the maſlacre on St. Bartholomew's-day, VIII. 


133. 4. 6. Why he ſaved Ambroſe Pare, tho' a 


Proteſtant, upon that occaſion, ibid. Several miſtakes 

with regard to his not being a lover of the fair Sex, 

corrected, IX. ng. b. 620. a. b. An epitaph on 
y 


his Queen or Mary Touchet to exceſs, ibid. 6. His 
behaviour upon ſeeing a beautiful woman ſwimming 
naked from the river to the Fauxbourgh St. Ger- 
main, 621. a. Part of a ſpeech he made to his 
Parliament, I. 617. a. 5. His generoſity to James 
Amyot, 619. The great corruption of the court 
of France in his time, VII. 743. a. 


Charles II, King of Spain, his recovery from a fit of 


ſickneſs aſcribed to an image of our Lady of Beelen, 
VII. 771. 6. 


Charles IX, King of Sweden, engaged in a war with 


the Poles, X. 442. Challenges the King of Den- 
mark, 443. His death, 444. The high opinion 
which he entertained of his Son and ſucceſſor Guſta- 
vus Adolphus, ibid. 


Charles XI, King of Sweden, upon what occaſion he 


ſent for Samuel Puffendorff, VIII. 582. 
| Charles XII. 


ſome to have been poitoned, 
and by others to have killed himſelf by careſſing 
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Chaſflilhn, Madame de, III. 163. a. 


7 F Þ & X 


Charles XII, King of Sweden, his reception of the 

Duke of Marlborough, VII. 465. a. 6b. & ſeq. 

Charles of Anjou, brother of St. Lewis, King of Na- 
ples, VIL. 714. a. 853 | 

Charles, Duke of Touraine, Dauphin, declared un- 
worthy of the crown of France, and baniſhed the 
Kingdom for ever, III. 681, a. 6. 682. a. ö. 

Charlett, Dr. Arthur, his account of the death of An- 
thony Wood, X. 191. 6. & ſeq. 


| Charlevois, the ſtratagem which was formed againſt 


him, V. 606. a. 6. 607. a. 


Charlton, Dr. Walter, refuted what has been urged to 


prove that Father Paul was the firſt difcoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, VI. 36. 3. Diſſatisfy'd 
with Inigo Jones's account of Stone-henge, 423. 


4 
Charnes, Abbot de, author of the life of Taſſo, X. 5 10. 
& ſeq. | | 
Charobert, King of Hungary, marries his ſecond Son 

to Jane I Queen of Naples, VII. 713. a. 
Charolois, Count de, his artifice to re-invigorate his 
forces, X. 337. @. | 
Charpentier, Mr. his elogium on Mr. Benſerade, III. 
225. 6. Does not relate faithfully a particular for 
which he quotes Homer, VI. 498. 5. 
Charpy de St. Croix, a fanatic, his ſcheme, VII. 668. a. 


 Charron, Peter, revived the doctrine of Anthony Zara, 


VI. 288. = (4): His notion about the incomprehen- 
ſiblity of the Divine Nature, IX. 241. 6. 242. a. 
Chartier, Alain, whether he was ſecretary to Lewis, 
XI, IV. 298. 6. - Pieces which the bookſellers add- 
ed to his works, which were not written by him, 
VII. 471. a. | 


Chartier, William, ſent to the iſland of Colligni to 


h the goſpel, X. 2. 
cite, 123 opinion which the Jeſuits and Car- 
dinal d'Offat had of the apology for him, III. 5 20. 6. 
Chaflel, Peter, the ſentence which the Parliament of 
Paris paſſed upon him, IV. 282. 6. | 


Cbaſtellet, Mr. du, ſome account of his obſervations | 


on the life and condemnation of Marillac, &c. VII. Chedirloetitr, King of Perfia, conquered by Abraham 


41. 6. & ſeq. Makes ill-natured paraphraſes on 
hw paſſages concerning him, 444. 4. b. | 


Chaſlillon, Marſhal de, the firſt ſeeds of the diviſion 
between him and the Marſhal de Breze, VII. 54. a. 


Chaftity, the obſervance of its maxims one of the moſt 


difficult victories to be obtained over nature, I. 480. 


_ a. Remarkable inſtances of it, IT. 66. 6. III. 691. 5. 
5 * * 5. & ſeq. What Juvenal ſays of it, II. 99. 
b. a 


rried perſons exhorted to it from the ex- 

ample of the elephant, 648. a. Immanent and 
tranſitive, III. 527. 6, Why men offend in this 
int more than in the other duties of Chriſtianity, 
V. 200. 4. Not inconſiſtent with ſenſual incli- 
nations, 440. a. 6. What Mary Coronel did to 
reſerve hers, ibid. Whether Democritus's long 


ife was owing to it, 567. a. That of Nuns and 


of Virgin Martyrs, not fo ſurprizing as that of ſome 
Roman Heroines, V. 109. 6. Whether they who 
paſs whole nights with women without enjoying 
them, are excuſable with reſpect to chaſtity, 283. 


5. What St. Francis and St. Franciſca did to pre- 
ſerve it when they were ſtrongly ſolicited by the 


emotions of the fleſh, 306. 6. 307. a. 328. 4. In 
what manner ſome Saints have put it to a trial, 
308. a. The rigid morality of St. Gregory with 


regard to the chaſtity of Churchmen, 533. a. b. 


That of women, more owing to a ſenſe of honour 
than to conſcience, VI. 72. a. 6. Whether cha- 
ſtity and valour meet in the ſame Perſon, 107, 
a. 6. The little regard which it has been ſaid 
the Icelanders bear for it, 422. 5. Some ſevere 
maxims gpl, any of women, 446. a. 
What prevents its being quite baniſhed, 615. 6. 
An method to make it flouriſh, VII. 
46. a. A very difficult virtue according to 
Luther, 258. 5. Its ſtrange effects upon Mariana, 
429. a. 5. The great care which ſome Jeſuits take 
to preſerve it, ibid. Suppoſed by Taſſo to be neceſ- 
ſary only to the common ſort of women, 722. a. 
Whether the cuſtom of kiſſing women in ceremo- 
nious viſits, is conſiſtent with the rules of it, VIII. 
587. b. & ſeqq. The judgment of Socrates and the 
wiſe Romans about it, 588. 4. 6. And that of 
Montagne and others, ibid. 6. & ſeq. A proof of 
the eminent chaſtity of Sulpitia a Roman Lady, IX. 
451. 6. How the Ladies preſerved their chaſtity 
1 


5 | | oy | 
in the feſtival of Ceres, $39. The emerald faid to 
be a great friend to it, 722. 6. See Continence. 
Chateauneuf, Monſieur de, his reſtoration oppoſed by 
Cardinal Mazarin and the Princeſs of Condé, VII. 


| 8 6. His cenfure of the proceedings of the Par- 
iament of Paris, 59. 4. | 


Chateauvilain, Count de, from whom he is deſcended 


tis. | | 

Chatel, Peter du, See Caftellanus, | 

Cbatel, Tanaquil du, the freedom with which he 
preached up charity to the Duke of Britany, IV. 
291. a. His Hiſtory and Death, ibid. 


Chatel, John du, a diviner and calculator of nativities, 
V. 378. 6 | 


Chattllard, beheaded in Scotland for attempting the 


honour of the Queen, VIII. 752. 6. Read one of 
Ronſard's Hymns on the Scaffold to prepare himſelf 
for death, ibid. | 


Chatenuf, Abbot de, remarks on his differtation Sar Ia 
Mufique des Anciens, II. 444. a. 


_ Chatillen, Admiral de, what complaints he made of 


the declamation of John Quintin, VIII. 642. a. B. 
And the ſatisfaction he obtained, ibid. 


Chatfworth, Duke of Devonſhire's ſeat at, IV. 226. 6. 


Chawvagnac, his calumnies againſt the Count de Souches, 
confuted, IX. 308, a. F & ſeq. | | 

Chaucer, Geffrey, blended in a very injudicious manner 
the Chriſtian and Heathen ſyſtems, IV. 83. 5. The 
great reſpe& which Mr. Brigham had for his me- 
mory, X. 546. | | 

Chaucer, Thomas; IV. 296. b. 

Chaucer, John, IV. 292. b | 

Chavigni, Count de, a view of his credulity with re 
gard to Aſtrology, VII. 661. 6b. 


Cbaunont, Mr. de, the great negligence with which 
he read the books he undertook to confute, IV. 


502. a. > 5 
Chauvin, his account of the fate and importance of 
| _ book de Fure Belli at Pacis, V. 584. 
a | h 


and embraced his Religion, VI. 344. @. 


| Cheeſe, who is ſaid to have been the inventor of it, 


II. 2356. 4. 6. 


Cheke, a particular account of ſeveral perſons of this 


family, IV. 304. a. 5. 
Cheke, Sir John, on what account he may be ſuppoſed 


to have cenſured Linacre's ſtyle, VII. y. 5. Did 
not ſtudy accuracy, 98. a. The method which he 


and Mr. Smith took to reform the pronunciation of 
the Greek language, IX. 259. 6. 


Chelidimis, her infidelity to her huſband, II. 527. 5. 


Reſolved to ftrangle herſelf rather than fall into 
his hands, 528. a. Reflections on her love for A- 
crotatus, ibid. 6. IV. 373. | | 
Chel/ea College, the hiſtory of its foundation, and the 
| uſes for which it was originally deſigned, VI. 42. C. 
The names of the firſt provoſt and fellows who were 
ſettled by King James, ibid. | 
Chemiſtry, rather deſtroys than diſcovers the principles 


of natural bodies, III. 549. 5. Boyle's chemical 


obſervations, 553. 6. The chemical theory of qua- 
lities, narrow, defective and uncertain, ibid. A 
remarkable Paſſage concerning a ſecret found out in 
it by Du Cheſne, IV. 3o7. a. Some account of 
Freind's chemical lectures, V. 337. 4. | | 
Chemnitius, conſidered as the Goliab and Polyphemus of 
his party, I. 683. a. Saves 
Chenailles, Mr. de, IV. 578. a. b. and u (6). 


Cherry, Francis, the care he took of Mr. Hearn's edu- 


cation, VI. 45, 46. 

Cherſeoglis, what determined him to abjure the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, VI. 636. 6. 

Cheſne, Andrew du, whether the world is obliged to 

him or D'Amboiſe for the edition of Abelard's 
works, I. 555. a. 6. In what ſome copies of it 
differ from others, ibid. His character of Remi 
Belleau, III. 174. 4. 6. For what reaſons he ſays 
Ann Boleyn carried on a criminal correſpondence 
with her brother, 456. a. | 

Chejne, . du, ſee Quercetanus. | 1 

Cheſs, how Boi freed himſelf from ſlavery by his fill 


in this Game, III. 436. An account of a book 
. The names of ſeveral fa- 

mous Chefs Players, V. 430. | 
Cbewillier, Mr. miſtakes in his Hiſtory of Printing, 
III. 228. 6. V. 594. 6. X. 107. a. His account 
of the proceedings againſt Lewis de Berquin, III. 
| 275. 


concerning it, ibid. a 
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275. 5. 276. a. 6. An author whom he might 
have put into the catalogue of learned men who 
have been correQors of the preſs, VI. 465. 5. 
Chevreau, Urban, his confuſed and falſe account of 
the deſcent of the Kings of Perſia, I. 164. a. 6. 
Has ſpoken with very little exactneſs of the martyr- 
dom of St. Babylas, II. 534. a. An error in his 
hiſtory of the world, IV. 171. 6. His comment 
upon Malherbe, VII. 381. a. And complaints 
againſt Mr. Menage on account of it, 533. 6. 
The judgment he paſſed upon Mr. Morus, 685. 5. 
What he ſays of the imprudence of old men who 
marry, 387. a. A merry account which he gives 


of a trial of Adultery; IX. 153. a. 6. Miſtaken 
with regard to the reaſon of Spinoza's being re- 


| fuſed a Profeſſorſhip at Heidelberg, 354. a. His 
opinion of Girac and Coſtar, 552. a. A paſlage 
of Suetonius which he did not well underſtand, X. 
44. 6. His practice with regard to immodeſt words, 
not anſwerable to the ſeverity of his Theory, 423. 
. b. & ſeq. | 

Chevreuſe, Claude Lorrain Duke of, marries the Prin- 
ceſs Henrietta Maria of France in quality of Proxy 
of the King of Great Britain, V. 646. 6. 647. a. 
Several other particulars of his hiſtory, ibid. 

Chevreuſe, Dutcheſs of, baniſhed by means of Cardi- 
nal Richlieu, V. 647. a. Has leave to return, 
and renews her intrigues, ibid. Occaſions a duel 
between the Duke of Guiſe and the Count de Co- 
ligni, 650. 4. 6. Eſcapes out of her confinement, 


2. &. | 
Chepnell, Mr. Francis, his Chil/ingworthi Noviſima, 
IV. 321.4. Wrote ſeveral letters againſt Dr. Ham- 
mond's practical Catechiſm, VI. 12. a. His diſpute 
with Dr. Mayne about Reprobation, VII. 500. 


a. b 


Chirers: Gabriel, ſaid to be the inventor of Ana- 


creontic ſongs, IX. 7 35. 
Chiana, La, a river in Italy, a deſign to divert the 
courſe of it, 26. a. b. | | 


Chickens, hatched at Cairo by an artificial warmth, V. 


5 23. 6. 527. 6. | Mo 
Chialey, his elogy on Dr. Donne, IV. 635. 6. 
Chievres, Tutor to the Emperor Charles V, V. 677. 
6. 678. a. | 


Chiles miſtakes one Blondel for another, III. 386. 


His proofs of the pretended Chriſtianity of Mar- 
cellinus, examined, VII. 410. a. b. 


Chigi, family of, IV. 313. a. ; 
_ Child-birth, ten months allowed by the ancients for 


the term of child-bearing, I. 324. 2 (5). Mrs. 
Bourignon's firſt ſpiritual labour, as painful as a 
natural one, III. 529. a. Fiftions of the an- 
cients about the Goddeſs who preſided over it, VI. 
482. a. 489. 5. 490. a. The ſtory of a Lady 
who had reſolution enough to ſing a ſong during 
the pains of it, VII. 737. a. Two curious obſer- 
- vations which are ſure indications of it, VIII. 


186. 3. Which of theſe obſervations is moſt dread- 54. a. | 
| | Cholumbus, Conwall, ſeats Aidan on the throne of 


ful to one who paſſes for a maid, ibid. 
*hilderic, King of France, his amours with Baſina 
| wife to the King of Thuringia, III. 1. a. 5. Mar- 
ries her, 2. His conduct in this affair not more 
innocent than that of Paris, ibid. Why his ſub- 
jects expelled him, ibid. 1 (8). The viſions which 
it is pretended he had the firſt night of his mar- 
riage, ibid. 


Children, terrifying children with bulbeggars, an uni- 


verſal but very bad cuſtom, I. 146. 6. The plea- 
ſure of having them, 290. a. Accurſius's remark 
concerving the Songs with which women lull them 


to ſleep, 154 @. Their untimely death compared 


to the fruits of trees, 599. 6. What Phyſicians 
pretend concerning a child conceived under diſtractions 
of mind, II. 337. 6. Sacrificed to the Goddeſs 
Mania, III. 636. a. This cruel cuſtom aboliſhed 


by Junius Brutus, ibid. 53. Mothers formerly 


thought it their duty to ſuckle their own children, 
and looked upon it as part of their education, IV. 


200. 3. At what age Chryſippus and Quintilian 


ſay nurſes ought to begin to inſtru them, 340. a. 


Should not be chaſtiſed with blows, ibid. An ac- 
count of one who was a ene bee learning, 661. 


a. Why ſome men of ſenſe 
heavy fellows children of admirable parts, V. 308. 
b. Looked upon by the Lacedzmonians as the 
property of the public, and deſtroyed unleſs they 
were handſom and of a ſtrong conſtitution, VII. 


et fools, and dull 


280. a. 5. Weakneſs not always a ſign that they 
will not arrive at old age, 422. a. 5. How many 
Tiraqueau, a water-drinker, is ſaid to have had born 
at ſeven ſucceſſive births, IX. 598. 4. Said to grow in 
the bowels of Auſtralians as fruits upon trees, 10. 
What Pliny relates of one who grew three cubits in 
three years, 475. 6. | 
Chillingworth, William, wherein his 


culiar excel- 


lency above other writers conſiſted, II. 673. . The 


aſſiſtance he received from Lord Falkland, V. 173. 
a. Vindicated from the imputation of being a So- 


cinian, 704. a. What he ſaid of Dr. Rawlegh, 


VIII. 692. Some of his ſcruples againſt Jub- 

ſcribing the XXXIX Articles, IX. 215. 4. The 

| heads of Biſhop Sheldon's anſwers, ibid. a. B. 

X:Ao;, the ſignification of the word, I. 174. b. Has 
been falſly rendered by ſeveral authors, and occa- 
fioned many miſtakes, ibid, 

China, whether the Emperor of it acts prudently in 
granting an Edict of toleration to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, VII. 575. a. 3. An idea of Mendozza's 
Hiſtory of it, 537. a. 6. 

Chineſe, the Religion of their Brachmans or Bra- 
mins, III. 563. a. b. The opinion of their learned 
men with regard to the firſt cauſe, IV. 2. a. The 
invention of the uſe of the Load-ſtone, ſaid to be 


brought from them, V. 429. a. The number of 


characters they make uſe of in writing, 452. 6. 
Their opinion about departed ſouls, 710. b. A 
ſyſtem of Philoſophy, drawn up for the uſe of their 


Emperor by the Jeſuits, VI. 9. a. Their learned 


men, Atheiſts, VII. 375. 6. Own no ſupreme 
God but a multitude of good and evil Geniuſes, 


VIII. 814. 2. Some account of their Theology, 
IX. 350. 4. 6, Teach and practiſe Quietiſm, ibid. 


b. 351. a. b. In what the Atheiſm of their Philo- 
ſophers conſiſts, 366. 4. 6. X. 248. a. The 


knowledge of the true God kept up among them 


for ſeveral ages, according to le Comte, 291. a. 

Chios, a repartee which was made to the inhabitants 
of this iſland, when they boaſted that their houſes 
were built of ſpeckled marble, IX. 558. a. 

Chirocmeta, a book written by Democritus, remarks 
concerning it, IV. 568, 569. a. | 

Chiron, whether he was tutor to Achilles, I. 175. 4. 
5. The multitude of authors that have affirmed it 

| be ag having examined the matter thoroughly, 
170. 2. 

Chiten the Centaur, what occaſioned his being born 

| N a man and partly an horſe, VIII. 380. 
and 6. | 

Chhoris, N N of Arcturus, raviſhed by Boreas, III. 
490, 491. 6. | 

Choi ſi, Afbot de, what he ſays of the Hottentots, 
not to be depended upon, III. 261. How he en- 


deavours to make it ſeem probable, that Saul did 


not know David when he ſlew Goliah, IV. 533. 6. 
Cholieres, Seigneur de, his ſonnet on beauty, VI. 


Scotland, I. 386. His prophecy concerning Euge- 


nius, ibid. 6, Extracts from his ſpeech to Aidan 


on his coronation, 387. a. 6. The event of a bat- 
tle ſaid to be revealed to him, 388. | 

8 a N in his tranſlation of Guicciardin, 

701. 6, | | 

Chorus, what gave occaſion to the leſſening of the 
number of the perſons that compoſed the Chorus of 
the Tragedy of the Greeks, I. 299. a. 

Choſroes King of Perſia, why he deprived the Catho- 
lics of all the Churches which they had in his domi- 
non, and gave them to the Neſtorians, VII. 
766. a. 


Chriſt, in what manner the Quakers ſay that Chri/? is 


in us, II. 660. 5. 661. a. Said by ſome to have 
died for all neither /afficiently nor efficaciouſly, 693. 


weight of Chriſt's /atisfa#ton, III. 297. St. Chry- 
| ſoſtom's explication of his tuo natures, 341. a. b. 


No warrant in the word of God to faſten his foul 


to hell for the time of his death, 353. 6. Stanca- 
rus's error concerning his mediation, 377. 6. IX. 
387. a What gave occaſion to Boetius to ex- 
plain in what manner the Nuo natures are united in 
one perſon, III. 432. . What Borri taught con- 
cerning him, 504. 6. His nativity, paſhon and 
reſurrection ated and ſhewed by myſteries and per- 
ſonages at Poitiers, 523. Braunbom's pretended 

diſcovery 


a. 6. Upon what Biſhop Beveridge lays the whole 


diſcovery about the date of his birth, III. $74 * 
Bruno's blaſphemies againſt Chriſt, the Prophets and 
Apoſtles, 627. Authors who have preſumed 'to_ 
make impious calculations of his nativity, IV. 119. 
a. 6. Whether the expreſſions Word and Image are 
taken in a proper or figurative ſenſe, when they 
are ſpoke of Chrift with reſpe& to God the Father, 
258. 3. What has been ſaid about the langua 
he ſpoke, 370. 5. Mr. le Clerc's notion of the 
Hypoſtatical Union of the two Natares in the perſon of 
Chriſt, 375. 4. His reſurreQion by evidence of 
teſtimony, agreeable to reaſon, 496. 6. What 

Digby ſays of his deſcent into hell to free the 
Patriarchs, 597. 6. The conſtancy of EpiQetus 
ſaid by Celſus to be ſuperior to that of Chriſt,” V. 
43. Suppoſed by ſome heretics to have been the 

| ſerpent that tempted Eve, 119. 4. Some paſlages 
of Lucian againſt him, ſuppoſed to be caſtrated, 
233. 6. Mr. le Fevre's reaſons for aſſerting that 
Joſephus's famous teſtimony concerning him, is 
ſuppoſititious, 234. a. What Hierocles pretends 
with regard to his miracles &c. VI. 162, 1653. a, 

Hoffman's errors concerning his /2vs Natures, 208. b. 
The letter which ſome pretend that Lentulus wrote 
about him, not genuine, 288. Fot what reaſon ſome 
ſay he went to the marriage of Cana, 398. 6. In 


what manner Heſhuſius aſſerted that the fleſh- of 


Jeſus Chriſt is to be worſhipped, 145. 3. What the 
word ſignifies, 541. a. The errors of ſeveral Here- 
tics concerning his incarnation, ibid. 6b. & ſeq, Why 
he deſcended into hell, 542. a. Said by the Apol- 
lonariſts to have no human ſoul, ibid. What the 


Apelleians and Hermogenes faid about his aſcen- 


ſion, ibid. 5. The repaſt in which he gave the cup 
to Judas, not the Paſſover, VII. 76. Some curious 
remarks on his aſcenſion into heaven, 91. a. To 
ſay that the Bleſſed Virgin ought to be called the 
mother of Chrilt, but not of (30d, not a proof of a 


perſon's rejecting the doctrine of the  Hypsftatical © 


Union, 703. a. Picus Mirandola's aſſertions concern- 


ing him, VIII. 822. 4. 5. Whether he is to be 


Worſhipped as a Mediator, IX. 387. a. His tu- 
nic ſaid to be inferior to Longinus's ſpear, 713. a. 
6. What Calvin ſays of tiefe relics, ibid. 6. 
Whether he was nailed to the croſs or faſtened with 
ropes, a matter of doubt with John de Weſalia, X. 
118. 5. See Jeſus Chriſt. | 


Cvbriſ-· Church in Oxford, moſt of its public compoſi- 


tion» written by a ſelect club, II. 418. 6. 


Chriſtian, David, his anſwer to Nihuſius's argument 


for the invocation of Saints, VII. 819. 6. 


_ Chriſtian, Elector of Saxony, not a very zealous Lu- 


theran, VII. 292 and a. 


Chriſtianity, founded on facts, I. 93. a. The ſmall 


progreſs it had made when St. Paul was accuſed be- 
fore Feſtus and Agrippa, 371. a. Treated by the 
Spaniards and Portugueze like an old crazy palace 
which requires props or ſupporters on every fide, 
212. 4 6. & ſeq. Defended by ſome writers in 
the ſame manner as the Pagans defend their Religi- 
on, 568. 4. b. 569. 4. 0. The difficulties, which 


occaſioned Antoine to abandon it, II. 17. a. In 


what it differs from the religion of nature, 45. 6. A 
Deiſt might make uſe of one of the ſame argu- 
ments ag inſt Chriſtianity, that Lactantius uſes a- 

gainſt Philoſophy, 169. a. A romance which ſe- 
veral apologiſts for it have copied, 256. a. In 


what manner it is defended by Arnobius, 321. a. 


Mr. Filleau's account of a confpiracy againſt it, 307. 
a. Arnobius ſaid to be engaged by dreams in the 
_ profeſſion of it, 318. Arnoldus's ſcheme, 328. a. 


Why ſeveral practices which were in uſe in the 


Primitive Church have not been obſerved for a 
long time, 336. a. Who firſt explained the myſte- 
ries of it by Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, III. 431. 6. 
What Averroes ſaid of it, II. 471. a. What part 
faith and hiſtorical knowledge is of the Chriſtian 
Religion, according to R. Barclay, 658. a. 6. The 
weakneſs of thoſe who have defended it, hath always 
been the ſtrength of its adverſaries, 298. a. The true 
way of defending it, I. 93. 4. III. 298. . What 
is the beſt argument that it came from God, ibid. 
Several Nations converted to it, by the perſuaſions 
of laymen and women, 351. a. Nothing hath 
hurt it more than the ſpiric of paſhon, 398. a: In 


what the Eſſence and Being of it conſiſts, ibid. The | 


moit natural and effeQual way of promoting it, 


ibid. 5. By what we may know how far an7 


Church is departed from it, ibid. The beauty of 


it defaced by Ceremonies, ibid. Mr. Boyle's con- 
tributions towards the propagation of it in the Eaſt 


and Weſt⸗ Indies, 543. a. Its being divided into 


more Sects than any falſe religion, matter of great 
ſcandal, IV. 280. 6. 281. a. 6. Dr. Clarke's me- 
thod of proving the truth of it, 358. a. . A cata- 
logue of books written in defence of it in anſwer to 
the Grounds and Reaſons, 401, a. b. 402. a. 6b. 


What is to be proved by them who undertake to 
defend it, 403. a. And what prejudiced Mr. Col- 
lins againſt it, 405, Moſt of its ancient ordinances 
derived from the Jews, VI. 228. 6. 229. a, Not 
delivered at firſt to all the Heathens in its native pu- 


rity, and ſimplicity, 230. a. As certain as ge- 


ometrical demonſtrations, according to Mr. Huet, 
302. 6. The difference between that of the XV Ith 
Century and that of the three firſt Centuries, 365. 


6. The modern methods of propagating it, 365. 


Diſeredited by the falſe Accounts which ſome Zea- 
lots have publiſhed of the lives of the Saint, 606. 


5. The method which ſome ancient authors took to 


diſparage it, VII. 133. a. 6. & ſeqq. The divi- 


. nity of it proved by the Fathers by the ſame ar- 
guments by which the Jeſuits prove that of their Or- 


der, 191. a. Its precepts much more pure and 


excellent than thoſe of Lycurgus, 279. a. One 


of the proofs of its Divinity, 328. a. Propagated 


by the lame methods as Mahometaniſm, ibid. 5. & 


ſeq. | By what means the Devil oppoſed it, 341. 6. 
342. a. b. What is ſaid to have hinder'd Galadin Ma- 
homet from embracing it, 3 5 4. 4. C. Whether the chri- 
ſtian has been more proſperous than falſe Religions, 
446. 6. 447. b. Reflections on the conduct of its 
profeſſors with regard to themſelves and others, 574. 


6. 575. 4. 6. The propagation of it, not a juſt 


cauſe for a war upon thoſe who refuſe to embrace it, 
502. a. 6. A bad method of defending ir, 805. 
4. b. & ſeq. An account of the conference between 
Orobrio and Limborch concerning the truth of it, 


87. a. b. & ſeqq. Has furniſhed more impudent 
ſects than Paganiſm, IX. 649. a. Weſſelus, tors | 


tured with ſome doubts about it in his laſt ſick- 
neſs, X. 117. a. Woolſton's old apology for the 


truth of it, 198. 4. ö. Reflections on the pleaſure 
which it affords, 343. b. and u (46). Why the 


objections of unbelievers cannot be anſwered by rea- 
ſon, 394. & ſeqq. Whether the Scriptures were 
written by inſpired perſons, the only diſpute in 
which Chriſtians can engage with Philoſophers, 409. 


Its oppoſition to philoſophy, 410. May be pro- 
moted by philoſophical ſubtleties, 411. The prin- 


ciples of it only probable, according to John Craig, 
415. & ſeq. It is of uſe to exhibit at large the 
arguments which relate to the difficulties of it, 416. 


Cbriſtianople, taken and burnt by Guſtavus Adolphus, 


X 


443 
Chriflians, uſed to join with the Mahometans in keep- 


ing the ſame feaſts, I. 11. Tolerated in Perſia, 21. 
Their imprudent conduct towards the Mahometats 
40. b. 41. Perſecuted 43. Make Turks and Pa- 
gans abhor their Religion by their inſinuations and 


encroachments, 44. 5. Defeated in a bloody battle, 


by the Saracens, 48. 5. Eaſtern Chriſtians of differ- 
ent ſects aſſemble in the ſame church, and join in 
the ſame ſervice, 111. a. The methods they take 
to ſupport their Religion, 212. 4. 6. The no- 
tion of ſome Chriſtians about Noah's preſerving 
Acain's body in the ark, 230. b. Should not con- 
demn the Heathens for repreſenting their Gods as 
puniſhing a whole nation for the crimes of a parti- 
cular perſon, 380. 6. How much more excellent 
their ideas of virtue are than thoſe of the philoſo- 
phers, 572. 4. St. Ambroſe's opinion of. ſore 
particular duties of chriftians, ibid. 6. Might have 


reſcued themſelves from the oppreſſion of the Turks 


by aſſiſting Scanderbeg, 613. Whether their pray- 
ers preſerved M. Antoninus and his army, II. 42. 4. 
Probibited to inſtruct their children in the Greek 
learning, and to read any of the Greek authors, 
91. 42. Not more faithful than the heathens, 99. 4. 
In great favour with Arghum Emperor of the Mo- 


| 2 212. What induced them to receive Arno- 


ius into the pale of their church, 318. a. The 


contents of a book cali'd A true image of the pri- | 
mitive Chriſtians, 330. a. b. Accuſed of being 
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«the authors of many terrible misfortunes and calami- 
ties, II. 321. a. What led the primitive Chriſtians to 
declare againk ſecond marriages, 403- 3. Put to 
death by Pliny the younger on account of their ob- 
Rinacy, 522. 6, A man may be a true Chriſtian 
without being a member of any viſible Church, ac- 
cording to Koornhert, VI. 561. 2. Condemned to 
death by Barchochebas if they would not abjure 
Jeſus Chriſt, and load him with curſes, 662. 6. 
What we muſt do in order to be Chriſtians, III. 

291. 2. Whether a ſociety of them which ſhould 
act agreeable to their principles, could maintain it- 
ſelf againſt infide] neighbours, 263. a. The motto 
of the primitive Chriſtians, 398. a. Why they 
were at firſt not called Chriſtiani but Chreſtiani, ibid. 
B. Their great diſtinguiſhing character of old, ibid. 
Don't live up to their catechiſm, 672. a. What 
is in reality the object of all their cares, ibid. Be- 
have themſelves with regard to their ghoſtly fathers, 
juſt as Cæſar did with regard to the prieſts of his 
time, IV. 10. a. 
who would undertake a collection of hiſtorical pa- 
rallels, with reſpe& to certain ſtories told by hea- 
thens as well as Chriſtians, VI. 131. a. The ter- 


rible effects of their diviſions, IV. 281. 2. What 


cauſes a diviſion and hatred amongſt them, V. 218. 
6. Some have been of opinion, that a Chri- 
| tian ovght never to bear arms, 228. 6. With 
what Cæcilius charges them, 345. a. Nothing 


more rare to meet than a Chriſtian worthy of that 


title, 453. . Who was the chief promoter of the 
bloody perſecution they ſuffered under the Empe- 
ror Diocleſian, VI. 162. Reflections on their per- 
ſecutions in Japan, 365. 6. Their prejudices, 420. 
a. 5. Unjuſtly charged with teaching the Ameri- 
cans to be wicked, 708. Endeavoured to continue 
the Lupercalia, VII. 244. Accuie Mahomet of 
having boaſted of certain miracles which the Ara- 
bian writers have not aſcribed to him, 324. 6. A 
compariſon between them and the Mahometans, 
329. 6. Their imprudent manner of attacking the 
Mahometans, 334. Have been treated by the Sa- 
Tacens and Turks with more moderation than they 
have ſhewed either to the Pagans or cne another, 
335. 4. 6, More Chriſtians forſake their religion 
than Mahometans, 337. a. How Gillet excuſes 


their extravagant joy at the news of the death of Ma- 


homet the Great, 346. a. 5. The folly of thoſe who 
e that proſperity is the mark of a Good Cauſe, 
id. & ſeq. No difference in the fourth Century 
between their manners and conduct and that of o- 
ther people, 770. a. 6. The vaſt loſſes they 
ſaſtained in the battles they fought againſt the Sara- 
cens, VIII. 35, 36. a. A flagrant inſtance of their 
inhumanity, ibid. A Manichean would be a more 
dreadful adverſary to them now than formerly, 
219. 5. The moſt orthodox ſeem to admit of two 
contrary principles, 223. a. How they expoſe 
themſelves to this charge, ibid. Whether they ought 
to be affected with regard to reaſon, as wiſe men 
are with regard to fortune, 321. 6. Their opinion 
concerning the exiſtence of God and Devils, 813. 
814. Whether their notion of Providence or the 
fatality of the Siameſe be the ſtrongeſt inducement 
to virtue, IX. 292. b. 293. 4.6. The notion which 
ſome of them have of repentance, ibid. a. Said by 


the Siameſe to be the diſciples of Thevathat, 294. 


6. What hath been the main inlet of all the divi- 
ſions and diſtractions among them, 413. 4. Com- 
menſurate all others, like Procruſtes, by the bed of 
their own humour and opinion, ibid. Aſcribe 
to the quality of the benefit, what Pagans aſcribe to 
the benefaQor, 5 87. 6. They and Pagans have 
charged one another by turns with being the cauſe 
of public calamities, 698. a. b. The corruptions 
that prevail among thew, X. 227. b. How Cel- 
ſus ridicules their manner of teaching, 395, 396. 
Cbriſtiern II King of Denmark, a character of Zieg- 
ler's book concerning his cruelties, X. 283. 4. 6. 
Beſieges Stockhom, and obliges the Swedes to ac- 
| e him for their King, 441. Deprived of 
is crown on account of his crue| impri 
[for th reſt of his life, bid . 
fliern ing of Denmark, the favours with 
496 he loaded Count Ulefeld, X. 27. and a. Mar- 
ries a Lady of the family of Monch, ibid. a. 
Why he afterwards ha her, and loved a 
Lady of the bedchamber, ibid, Declares war 


An article, proper for a writer 


D E K. 


againſt Sweden, 443. His character, 444. Had the 

advantage in the war with Guſtavus Adolphus, 445. 
Chriftiern V King of Denmark, preſents YA 

.Aſhmole with a gold chain and medal, II. 384. 4. 

Chriflina, Queen of Sweden, the diſpute in which her 
letter to the Chevalier de 'Terlon engaged Mr. Bayle, 
III. 70. a. 6. Whether her being againſt the per- 

ſecutions in France, - was not owing to a remainder 
of the Proteſtant religion in her, 71. a. VII. 68. 4. 
In what manner ſhe choſe that letters to her ſhould 
be directed, III. 71. 6. A letter of Mr. Bayle to her 
and her anſwer, ibid. 72. a. Some ſtories concerning 
her and Bochart, 414. 6. 415. a, Perſuaded to 
venture a good deal of money in ſearch of the phi- 
loſopher's ſtone, 505, Uled to ſend for Borri out 
of priſon, 506. A great lover of chemiſtry, 508. 
a. Her diſpute with Monſieur Chanut concerning 
this queſtion, When a man carries love or haired to 
exceſs, which of theſe two irregularities is the worſt, 
IV. 144. 2. Deſires to know what was Des Cartes's 
opinion of the ſovereign good, ibid. Invites him 
to Stockholm to teach her philoſophy, and propoſes 
to him honourable terms to ſettle there, 145. Her 
good opinion and kind reception of the poem 
of Mr. Garrifoles, entitled Aav/phis, V. 393. 
a. b, Her great eſteem for Grotius, 579. 

What is ſaid of her in the Menagiana with regard 
to him, ibid. » (15). Invited Meric Caſaubon, Ma- 
dam Dacier and Bochart into Sweden, IV. 157. 
499. VI. 305. What deterred Mr. Huet from ac- 
cepting of her invitation of him to Rome, VI. 306. 
To whom ſhe firſt diſcovered her deſign of changing 

her religion, VII. 299. a. . Two Jeſuits ſent into 

Sweden to confirm her in it, ibid. How ſhe was 
got out of a lake into which ſhe fell near Stockholm, 
VIII. 227. 6. and = (122). Read ſome pages of 
Tacitus, every day, IX. 473. 4. The good recep- 
tion which ſhe gave to Count Uleteld, X. 28. 4. 6. 
Her birth. 453. = ; 
Chriſtina, wife ot Chriſtiern IV. King of Denmark, 
the cauſe of her being hated by her husband, X. 
27. 4. Her funeral ſolemnity not ſuffered to be 
performed, ibid. | 

Chriſlina of France, her favour and generoſity to Gue- 
chenon, V. 619. 4. 6. | 

Chronicle of Alexandria, the ſeveral titles under which 
it has been quoted, IV. 93. 6. Baluze's edition of 
it, ibid. 

Chronicles of the Popes and Emperors, or the Mar tinian 
Chronicle, the miſtakes of ſeveral authors concerning 
it, and the occaſion of them, IX. 453. & ſeq. 
Different ſentiments concerning the hiſtory which it 

gives of Pope Joan, 45 4. b. & ieq. Conſiderations on 
the cauſe of the difference between this work and 
ſeveral manuſcripts of it, 455. 6. & ſeqq. | 

Chronicles, ipurious ones publiſhed in Spain, II. 74. 6. 

Chronicon Carrionis, the hiltory of it, IV. 122. 4. 6. 
Whether two books were publithed under that title 

123. 4. 6. Its character, ibid. | 

Chronology, the inſpired wiitings taken by ſome authors 

for their guide in it, III. 272. &. The great ule 
that Calviſius has made of aſtronomical calculations in 
his ſyſtom of chronology, IV. 57. a. 6. 58. a. The 
contents of Beveridge's Chronological Inſtitutions, III. 

291. . What mult be done beſides conſulting good 
chronological tables in order to range things ac- 
cording to their dates, VII. 559. a. 'I hat ot great 
men placed by the ancients in juch a manner as na- 
turally tends to confuſion, X. 276. 4. 


Chryſargyrum, what fort of a tax it was, I. 642. 6. 


Chry/es, ſon of Agamemnon and Chryſeis, IV. 


327. b. 

Chrzſippus the Stoic, whence called the Father of the 
Pneumatic Sec, II. 406, What he lays of terrify- 
ing men with the apprehenſion of Divine Juſtice, 
146. Things attributed to him, which belong only 
to Carneades, IV. 127. a. Refuted by Carneades, 
ibid. and 6, Whether he ſwallowed Hellebore to 
clear his underſtanding, 128. 42. Aſcribes to God 
the faireſt names, 2 the worſt actions, 55 5. . 
The diflerence between his manner of writing books 
and that of Epicurus, V. 48. 4. His confuſed 
notions of liberty, 60. a. 5. Started difficulties 
which he was not able to ſolve, 113. a. Com- 
mended Diogenes for a very ſhameful action, VI. 
177. b. Endeavoured to reconcile the fiftions of the 

ets with the theology of the ſtoics, 502. 4. 


hat was objected to him by Plutarch, VIII. 225. 6. 
| J Nick- 


IN D 
Nicknamel Cheſippits by Zeno of Sidon, X. 


273. : | 
 Chryſppus of Tyana, whether Athenæus ealls him a 
moſt venerable writer, IV. 328.6. | 
cee, rb Phyſician and native of Cnidos, 
. 328. 5. | ud 1 50 
. city of, whence it took its name, IV. 
327.0. 


Chry/oftom, Dion, his refutation of a thought of Bion 


on the difficulty of pleaſing all ſorts of people, III. 
3 
r 
mulation and Sarah's complaiſance, I. 74. b. 75. 
a. ſed and reſtored again to his See, 132. 
Baniſhed for his invectives againſt Eudoxia,- 133. 
His opinion of the contempt which the ancient Phi- 
loſophers ſhewed for earthly things, 648. 5. His 
behaviour with regard to the quarrel! between Anto- 
ninus Biſhop of Epheſas and Fuſebius Biſhop of Va- 
lentinopolis, II. 48. @, b. 49. Prevails on Arca- 
dias to ſhut up all the Pagan temples which remain 
ed at Gaza, and to break the idols to pieces, 162. a. 
By what means he endeavours to diſſuade the people 
from revenging themſelves upon Eutropius the Eu- 
nuch, 163. 6. Baniſhed by Eudoxia, ibid. His 
great fondneſs for the writings of Ariſtophanes, 
264. X. 12. 6. Miſtaken when he tells us that 
St. Babylas ſuffered death for having oppoſed an 
Emperor's entrance into the Church, II. 532. a. 6. 


Eraſmus's opinion of his Rhetoric, ibid. His ig- 


norance of hiſtory, ibid. and 533. a. 5. His works 
| preferred by Dr. Barrow, before any of the other 
Fathers, 699. a. His letter to Cæſarius publiſhed 
with Differtations by Henry Baſnage, III. 5. a. 
Why it was ſuppreſſed by Bigot, 340. 6. 341. a. 
3. 342. a. 6. What he ſays about putting Here- 
tics to death, 349. 6. Of handſom and ugly wives, 
357. a. His quarrel with Epiphanius, V. 66. 


What Girac ſays of his dition, 88. 5. Eraſmus's 


contempt for ſome writings attributed to him, ibid. 


The reaſons he gave for not appearing before the 


Synod of Theophilus, VII. 763. 5. Exaggerates 


Sarah's decay, IX. 78. a. What F. Simon ſays of 


Henry Savile's edition of his works, 82. 6. Wrote 
on ſome ſubjects in a very obſcene manner, X. 


434. a. : 5 
Chien, an example of the fickleneſs of worldly gran- 
deur, I. 121. a. 6. 8 | 
bubb, Thomas, his objection againſt Barclay's Apo- 
logy, II. 661. a. 0 
Church, ſaid to have begun in Abel, 56. I. 2. The 
only way of preſerving its peace and unity, 211. 6. 
The tate of it in the time of St. Mamertus, II. 88. 
a. 6. Would without Ariſtotle have been deficient 
in ſome articles of Faith, 270. 6. Whether it 
| has condemned or approved of the reading of the 
Scripture by the Laity in the vulgar tongue, 311. 
6. The charaQteriſtic of the true Church, 328. 4. 


Arnobius's peculiar notions of it, ibid, 6. What 


according to Bekker is the moſt ancient and moſt 
_ uſeful form of Church government, III. 151. 4. 
Never taken in the New or Old Teſtament for the 


Prieſt alone, but generally for the whole congrega- 


tion of the faithful, 349. 6. Worldly wealth ra- 
ther hurtful poiſon, than wholeſom food for: her, 

50. a. How Kings and Queens are bound to de- 
fend her, ibid. Its intereſt requires that the litur- 
ic duties of Religion be not renounced, 531. 4. 

as an undoubted right to the title of Militant, bog. 
5. Informers, though they accuſe the innocent, of 
great advantage to the Church, IV. 191.a. To 
what the vaſt number of controverſies ard hereſies 
which have diſturbed it ever ſince the time of the 
Apoltles, are owing, 376. a. What Dryden af- 
ſerts of it, 681. . The regular method of reform- 
ing ſuch abuſes as may have crept into it, V. 240. 
6. The great effect which the word Church has on 
the Churck-rabble, 265. 5. Divided into factions 
and cabals exactly like the ſtate, 453. . What 
Hales ſays of Church authority, 709%. a. The 
true doctrine of the Proteſtants concerning it, 706. 
a. To what the diſſentions of it are owing, 712. 
b. 713. a. Its diviſions, not a ſufficient reaſon 
for joining with no Church, ibid. Its interpre- 
tation of Scripture to be preferred to our own 


opinion according to Mr. Hobbs, VI. 192. a. The 


arguments of the Scottiſh Preſbyterians againſt giv- 
ing any one the title of Head of” the Church, 374. a. 


56. 6. 5 i 
Ch Yr yr his laviſh praiſes of Abraham's dif- 


A mixture of temporal and ſpiritual authority, not 


unuſeful to its temporal good, 704. a. Maxims of 
church policy, VII. 205. 5. What ſome Chri- 


ſtians have been imprudent enough to reckon among 
the Marks of the trut Church, 329. a. Bellarmin's, 


the very ſame with thoſe. which the Mahometans 
urge in favour of their Religion, 348: 5. A que- 
ſtion concerning the uſe, of its revenues, 673. a. 


Abuſes in it, augmented by. conteſts which are not 


triumphant, 769. 6, Wherein the unity of it con- 


fifts, VIII. 522. a. How far the communion of it 


is neceſſary, ibid, The difference between the Ro- 
man and Reformed, ibid. Scripture, the rule ac- 


cording to which it is to judge, 573. a. What 
conſtitutes a church, ibid. Univer 


viverſal and infallible 
in fundamentals, but not in matters of leſſer mo- 


ment, ibid. 3. More diſſentions in the chufch of 


Rome than among the Reformed, ibid: Stanca- 


rus's zeal for reforming the churches of Poland, IX. 


382. 6. 383. 4. 6. All churches, maintain the 
ſame authority in themſelves, yet know not how 
ſo much as to ſpeak of it without ridicule in others; 


403. 6. Whether any one individual form of go- 
vernment be founded ſo upon divine right that 


all ages and churches are bound unalterably to 
obſerve it, 413. 6. Comforts herſelf a little better 


than Rebecca did, 432. The wars of her ſons, very 
familiar to her, ibid. In what manner John Pap- 


pus prayed. for the Reformed in France and all 


other perſecuted churches, 440. a. Compared to a 


bear which did not receive its form till it had been 
lick'd for ſeveral ages, 487. 4. Why it ſuppreſſed 
nocturnal devotions, 542. 6. Impowered to puniſh 
libels by the council of Trent, X. 352. 


Church of England, not independent of the ſtate, I. 


82. a, The Sovereign declared ſupreme in church 
affairs by its articles, ibid. 5. Allowed its Biſhops 
to marry in the XIIth century, 429. 6. Not con- 
cerned in what Luther ſaid or did in Germany, II. 


415. @. Regular in her proceedings, ibid. Her 


lands given away by Biſhops as dowries for their 


| daughters in the XIIth cewury, 465. 4. In what 
manner it is attacked in the admonition to the Par- 
liament, 5 10. a. 6. A book written to prove the 
unlawſulneſs of hearing her Miniſters, 624. b. Its 
doctrine with regard to images, 676. 5. Predeſti- 
nation in the ſenſe of Calvin, not the doctrine of 


the Church of England, 694. 6. Did not embrace 


the doctrine of Non- reſiſtance till very lately, III. 


134. a. 6. Needs a further Reformation in many 
things, 139. 2. Dr. Bennet's definition of it, 211. 4. 
The right of its Biſhops to their Sees proved in 
oppoſition to the Nonjurors, ibid. 2. 6. 212. 4. 6. 
How Pierce proves her to be ſchiimatical, 213. a. 
The title of ſupreme head of the Church firſt con- 


ferred on Henry VIII by the Popiſh Biſhops, 35 1. 


a. Enjoys no temporal Juriſdiction, ibid. Has always 


been governed by a ſuperiority of paſtors and teachers 
among themſelves, 352. 6. Hath perverted the uſe 


of ceremonies, 399. 4. Chillingworth's ſcruples 
with regard to the ſubſcription to the XXXIX Ar- 


ticles, IV. 319. 6. 320. a. 6. In what ſenſe he 


ſubſcribed them, 321. a. The word Church not 
to be tranſlated congregation in the Bible publiſhed by 
King James, 446. 6. The controverſy which Dr. 
Clarke's expoſition of its Cathechiſm occaſioned, 
364 b. An account of the controverly about a 
clauſe in one of the XXXIX Articles, with regard 
to her power of decreeing ceremonies &c. 397. a. 
400. 6, What Fox ſaid when he was ſummoned 
to ſubſcribe the canons, V. 302. a. 6. Its catechiſm 
tranſlated into the Turkiſh language, 7 10. 4. Biſhop 
Hall's argument to perſuade her ſons not to foriake 
her, 712. 4. 6. The pieces contained in Dr. Heylin's 
Eceliſia Vindicata, VI. 152. a The diſpute be- 


tween the Doctor and Mr. Prideaux about its au- 


thority, 149. 4. 6. An account of the canons made 
by the Convocation in May 1640, 645. 6, The 


- oath for preventing all innovations in doctrine and 


ernment, ibid. Milton's objections againſt tak- 
ing orders in it, VII. 577. 6. Not condemned 
by many learned men of the Church of. Rome, in 
their hearts and private diſcourſes, 674. 4. Mr. 
John Ray's judgment concerning it, VIII. 694. 4. 
Lord Shaftſbury's commendation of it, IX. 181. 4. 
5. The vow which Charles I made concerning the 
reſtoration. of Church-lands, 215. 6. 


Church 
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INDEX: 


Church of Geneva, why commended by Sainte-Alde- 


ponde, IX. 31. 2. See Geneva. 


Church of Rome, why ſhe perſiſted in aſſerting that 


perplexity about St. Auguſtin and Janſenius, 479. 


Neſtorianiſm was à dangerous hereſy when ſhe 
thought it only a nominal one, I. 232. a. 6. The 
giſts of the Church not employed as they ought, 


337. a. | Expoſed to the contempt and ridicule of 


infidels and hereties by the extravagant whimſies of 
ſome of its writers, 339. 6. Livy's obſervation 
that the Republic could neither bear its vices nor their 
remedies, applied to the Church of Rome, 340. b. 
Did not formerly preclude an examination into the 
nature and grounds of her religion, nor efteem the 
Bible a dangerous book, 38 5. a. A Conformity with 


regard to the keeping of Faſter, a condition of com- 


munion with the Church of Rome, ibid. 6. In what 
things Cardinal d'Ailli thought it ſtood in need of 
a Reformation, 393. 5. Its emoluments, the ſtrongeſt 


argument in its favour, 411. @. The death of 
Alamanni, occaſioned by her ſuperſtition, ibid. 6. 


Commends trezſon in the ſubjects of Princes who 
are excommunicated, 516. a, Juſtly charged with 
being guilty of fanaticiſm, 545. 2. Objections a- 
gainſt its infallibility, IT. 395. 6. Under ſome 


a. b. 480. b. Hath in the Council of Trent and 


_ elſewhere determined againſt St. Auguſtin, 480. » 
| (15). Its doctrine of the merit of good works, 


523. a. ö. Condemned the opinions of Baius, tho“ 


they were agreeable to thoſe of St. Auſtin, 593. 6. 
&c. How certain controverſial writers have pretend- 


ed to defend her commanding ſome things which 


did not appear conformable either to the Scripture | 
or the primitive Church, 603. 6. Her controver- 


ſial writers in great perplexity with regard to a book 
entitled the Tax of the Chancery, 637. a. Perfi- 


diouſneſs and cruelty, her diſtinguiſhing characters, 
III. 72. b. Never defended by any author ſo well 


| 6. Its abuſe of the word ſpiritual, and encroach- 


as by Bellarmin, 164. Bedell's opinion of it, 138. 


ment on the civil magiſtrate, 350. b. Treats as 


heretics thoſe who refute the legends, 384. 6. What 
Caſtellanus thought of its religion, IV. 189. 6. 
Chillingworth's queries about her infallibility, 317. 
a. How he diſproves it, 318. a. Her inſincere 
dealings towards the people with regard to the ver- 
ſions of the Bible, VI. 525. 6. Krantz's opinion 


concerning her reformation, 575. 6. What ſome 


have thought the great obſtacle which hinders Pro- 


teltants from uniting with it, V. 96. 6. One of 
Lord Falkland's remarks on its infallibility, 172. 


a. 3. Several abuſes in it, which in all probabi- 
lity will laſt as long as that Church, 315. 4. 6. Its 
arrogance in aſpiring to an abſolute power over all 
the Kings of the Earth, and the amazing ſucceſs of 
ſo chymerical a deſign, 541. 4. An enquiry con- 


cerning its conqueſts, 548. a. b. 549. 4. 6. What 


Zipporah told Moſes, applied to the Church of 


Rome, 549. 6. Pope Hadrian VI acknowledged 


that there were great abuſes in it, 683. 6. Biſhop 


Hall's deſcription of her deſolate condition, 712. 4. 


Many differences and contrarieties amongſt her di- 


vines, 713. 4. Its religion, erroneous, 6. 5 


What thoſe Prelates gain who ſide with their Prince 
in the conteſts he may have with the Church of 
Rome, 456. a. From whence her great devotion 


for female Saints, ariſes, 482. 6. Seems to have 
adopted the religion of the God Terminus, 660. a. 


Was according to a certain prophecy to have been 


deſtroyed in the year 1666, VII. 427. 4. One of 


her very remarkable tenets, 567. a. The artifices 
of her Prieſts to encreaſe the worſhip of the Virgin 
Mary, 771. a. 6, And the enormous height to 
which they carry it, ibid. Reaſons for quitting her 


communion, 817. 6, Whether they were warrant- 


C 


able ones, 818. a. 6, A great many of her divines 
believe that Origen is in hell, VIII. 48. 4. 6. The 
fable which Roquetaillade made uſe of to ſhew 
that the ſame Princes who had enriched the Church 
of Rome would reduce it to its primitive poverty, 
756. 4. Charles VIII ſaid to be choſen by God 
to reform it, IX. 85. a. Comical books ſaid to 
have done her more harm than ſerious ones, 27. 6. 
Its enthuſiaſm demonſtrated, X. 133. 4. 6. See 
Rome, Court of Rome, Popery, &c. | 

hurch of Scotland, the firſt examination which they 
who take orders in it, are obliged to paſs through, 
III. 700. a. Archbiſhop Spotſwood's extraordinary 


4 


diligence to recover its patrimony, IX. 376. 5. 
Church, Gallican, the Pod and tiny 3 Gate 
can Church compared to the oracles of Jupiter and 
Apollo, I. 329 4. An Account of a treatiſe con- 
cerning the liberties of the Gallican, Church, 373. 
a. C. 374. 4. 5. The falſe Zeal of the monks, the 
firſt cauſe of the fabulous traditions concerning her 
origin, III. 513. 6. See Gallican Churtbz. 
Church, Greek, ſome account of it, IX.-26c. a. 3. 
& ſeq. In what it differs from the Church of 
Rome, ibid, Ia 
Church, Primitive, all titles in it, names of charge 
and ſervice, I. 32. n (s). Had no real eſtate, but 
ſoon amaſſed great riches, 33. b. The manner of 
its electing perſons to offices, 433. a. How St. 
_ Ambroſe vindicates his ſelling the ſacred. veſſels to 
redeem the captives, 572. a. Its form of govern- 
ment, ibid. And policy, IX. 413. 6. How Mr. 
d'Vſe excuſes its not receiving the Revelations as 
canonical, X. 239. 4. AE SS, | 
Church-mufic, the conformity between the airs of ſome 
. Palms and common ſongs, VII. 457. a. b. 
Churchil, Sir Winſton, his hiſtory, VII. 450. a. B. 
Churchmen, ſee Eccleliaſtics, Divines, &. 
Chymiſtry, ſee Chemiſtry. 5 | 
Chyireus, David, his hiſtory of the Confzſfon of Jug f- 
bourg, III. 573. 5. | * 
Ciantes, Joſeph, an argument which he makes uſe of 
in favour of the Incarnation, VII. 399. 5. 
Cicero, a character of Nicholas Abram's commentary 
on his works, I. 99. a. 6. The verſes he quotes 
in his Natura Deorum, borrowed from the Medea 
of Accius, 141. 6. His elogium on the erudition 
of Decimus Brutus, 142. 6. Judgment of thoſe 
Who deſpiſe their native tongue and the writers of 
their own country, ibid. A paſſage in his book de 
Amicitia, explained, 177. 4. What he ſays of 
thoſe who wiſh to be young again, 179. 6, And 
of Plato on the immortality of the foul, 252. a. 
His ridicule of the worſhip of Adonis, 271. 6. - 
Character of Lucius Ælius and Varro, 282. a. 
Borrowed a great deal from the third dialogue of 
A ſchines, 297. b. Put himſelf under the diſcipline 
of two players, to perſect his action, 308. Whe- 
thor Aiop the player was his friend, 3 10. a. His 
' deſcription of true fortitude, 381. 6. Shows in his 
epiſtles the philoſopher and the man of buſineſs at 
the ſame time, 411. 3. An error that has crept 
into his book de Finibus, 437. a. Who has been 
accuſed of having appropriated to himſelf ſome 
fragments of his treatile de Gloria, and of having 
afterwards burnt it, 462. 4. His book de Officiis 
imitated by St. Ambroſe, 571. a. His anſwer to 
Carneades who aſſerted that grief is not to be re- 
lie ved by an enumeration of the misfortunes which 
men ought to expect in this life, Goo. a. Some 
authors affirm that he has tranſlated the Entelechia 
of Arifletle very ill, II. 644. What he ſays of 
thoſe who give themſelves up to ſtudy and retire- 
ment, I. 649. a. A paſlage .in his Natura Deo- 
rum, ſuppoſed to be corrupted, 653. 5. The cha- 
racter which he gives Craſſus, II. 677. How he 
vindicates advocates who contradict themſelves, 
51. 6, What he ſays was the reaſon that M. 
Antoninus the orator affected to be thought no 
ſcholar, 52. 6. His apprehenſion of the judgment 
of Atticus, 232. b. & leq. A character of his let- 
ters to Atticus, 451.6. Why he ſays Antonius 
was the promoter of the civil war, 55. Perſuaded 
the Senate to make a decree to bury in oblivion all 
that had paſs'd, 57. Extolls the conduct of Brutus 
for having obliged his Collegue to abdicate, 127. 
a. b. "Tranſlated the Phenomenon of Aratus into 
Latin, 148. His reflections on dreams, 186. 6. 
228. a. VII. 366 5. & ſeq. Why he calls the 
edicts of Bibulus, Archilachia Edidta, II. 188. a. His 
account of the monument of Archimedes, 192. 6. 
Reproached for his too great familiarities with Ce- 
rellia, 123. 4. 6. Did not know that Artemiſia 
ſurvived her husband but two years, 365. 4. His liv- 
ing on good terms with Hortenſius, owing to Atti- 
cus, 449. 4. His character of Atticus, 450. 6. 
451. 4. Thought nobody ſo ſenſeleſs, as to believe 
that what he eats is God, 471. a. Lord Bacon's 
reflections on his womaniſh behaviour during his 
baniſhment, 5 60. a. What he ſays of the dogs of 
the capitol, applied to the tru/tees of the truth, III. 
246, 4. His laws With regard to hiſtory, compared 
| to 


C 


to thoſe of the Decalogue, III. 476. a. Brutus's judg- 
ment of his ſtyle, 639. a. His encomium of Cæ- 
| far, IV. 5. 4. Character of his commentaries, 
8. b. And eloquent deſcription of the ill qualities of 
Grecian witneſles, 102. 4. 6. The great ſervices he 
did Ariobarzanes King of Cappadocia, 105. 6. 
106. a. A paſlage in which Frater ought to be 
uſed inſtead of Filius, 106. 6. His account of the 
Tenets of Arceſilaus and Carneades, 1 25, a. b. 126. 
a. ö. A caſe in which his authority is not to be 
depended upon, 162. a. 6. His treatiſe de Legibus, 
one of his beſt works, 129. 3. The fundamental 
principle of it, ibid. Apprehenfive of the ſubtleties 
with which Carneades attacked juſtice, ibid. His 
account of the arguments which Carneades uſed to 
make uſe of againſt the Gods, 1 30. . Notion of hap- 
pineſs, 1 31. a. Character of L. Caſſius, 165. 1 (1 2.) And 
pun upon F unia Tertia, 167. a. Whether there are 
ſufficient proofs that he pleaded for Catullus, 215. 


6. His eloquent account of Verres's baſe ſubjection to 


Chelidonis, 305. 4. 6. 306. a. b. And character 
of Chryſippus, 329. 6. A paſſage about Chry ſippus, 
in which there is ſomething wanting, 335. a. Bor- 
rowed great part of his book de Conſolatione from one 
which Crantor wrote upon the ſame ſubject, 455. 4. 
6. Reproached for ſpeaking Greek, 370. a. His en- 
comiums on Cratippus, 457. 4. Repreſents his o- 
Pinion about divination by dreams in a very care- 


leſs manner, 458. 6. Praiſes Dejotarus, 553. a. b. 


654 4. ContradiQts himſelf with regard to Cæſar, 
555. 4. And repreſents him more good natured 
than he was, ibid. 3. Had a very ſtrict friend- 
ſhip with Dejotarus, 558. 6. Has not explained 


himſelf very clearly concerning Democritus's opi- 


nion of the divine nature, 571. a. 6. The diffe- 
rence between his and Plutarch's account of the 
compliment made to Diagoras upon the victory of 
his ſons in the Olympic games, 582. a. b. The 
great eſteem which he had for Dicæarchus, 588. a. 
6. Reaſons very ill againſt him, 589. 6. The 
chronology of his dialogues, not accurate, 610. 4. An 


inſtance of his rhetorical legerdemain, 620. a. 


Charges Cæſar with being guilty of foul play to- 
wards Dolabella with regard to the Con ſulſhip, 620. 
a. ö. 621. a. Some account of the prodigy which 


preceded his conſulſhip, V. 6. a. 6. What he ſays of 


Epicurus's expedient to avoid a fatality, 60. a. 6. 
G1. a. Read Euripides in order to prepare him- 
ſelf for death, and was found with his Medea in 


his hand by the aſſaſſins who Killed him, 149. 


65. A paſlage in which the word Cenſoribus has 
been put inſtead of Conſulibus, 178. a. Another 
in one of his letters to Atticus, explained, ibid. 5. 
Was a lover of moral truth but did not follow her 
to the place of her habitation, 243. 6. Differs ve- 
ry much from Plutarch about the juſtneſs of thought 
on Alexander's being born on the ſame day that Di- 
ana's temple was burnt at Epheſus, 276. 6. The 
indignities which Anthony and Fulvia offered to 
him after his death, 353. 6. A paſſage in his 
Philippics concerning Caius Antonius, explained, 
356. 4. 6. And another in which he makes uſe 
of the phraſe, Conditiones quærere, 357. 4. b. 358. 


a. b. A criticiſm upon a paſſage in one of his let- 


ters to Atticus, concerning Anthony's progreſs with 
Cytheris the actreſs, 359. 4. 6. Charged with aſlip 
of memory, 381. a. His complaints againſt the 
poets, 386, 387. a. What he ſaid upon the news 
of the death of Vatinius which was related by a 
perſon of no great credit, 448. . A remarkable 
paſſage with relation to the duty of Advocates and 
Judges, 702. 6. His opinion of Hiſtory, VI. 40. a. 
What he ſaid to Hirtius who offered to give him his 


daughter in marriage, 71. 6. The competition and 


friendſhip between him and Hortenſius, 244. 4. 6. 
His opinion about complying with the times, 259. 
b. And inclination to peace, 268. 6. How he 
upbraids the philoſophers who explain the fiftions 
which the Poets have publiſhed concerning the 
Gods, 502. 4. 6. Rallies Laberius, 590. . Was 
in his turn rallied by him in ſuch a manner, as to 
be accuſed of trimming, ibid. A remarkable in- 


ſtance of the power of his eloquence, VII. 72. 4. 6. 


What kind of readers he wiſhed for, 209. a. Has 
contradicted himſelf with regard to Lucilius's learn- 
ing, 210. a. Said to have corrected the works of 
Lucretius, 222. a. The injury which his Freed- 
man did his memory by publiſhing a collection of 


his jeſts aſter his death, 251. 4. An account 
of a diſpute between Calcagninus, Majoragius 
and Grifolus concerning his Offices, 364. 6. An 
argument which he alledges as a proof of the 
art of divination, confuted, 516. a. 5. Loſt a 
very good friend by the death of Metellus, 545. 
þ The intimacy between him and Nigidius, 
813. 6. Proves that the wife of C. Marcellus was 
the Emperor Auguſtus's ſiſter by the mother's fide, 
VIII. 12. 6. One of his arguments againſt Epicu- 
rus, 96. 6. His lively deſcription of the captivity 
of the Soul and the empire of the Paſſions, 100. 6: 
Guy Patin ſaid to be like him, 188. 2. What 
pains Andrew Fabricius took to collect the fragments 


of his works, 194. a. 5. "Thoſe which are loſt, 
| finer than any which remain, ibid. What he ſays 


of the defign of the Gods in ſuffering Cinna's cruel 
reign, 217. a. His objections againſt thoſe who 
ſay that it is not God's fault that men make an ill 
ule of his favours, ibid. 6. Why he did not anſwer 


Cotta's arguments to prove that reaſon is not a fa- 


vour beſtowed by God upon mankind, 217. 6. In 
what ſenſe he denies that brutes have paſſions, 278. 
a,b, His commendation of the eloquence of Pe- 


ricles, 292. b. 293. a. b. Several of his arguments 


againſt the Stoicks concerning Providence, 220. a. 
b. & ſeq. Miſtakes Attalus for Eumenes, 285. 6. 
Obſervations on his calling Philiſtus pufillus Tbucydi- 


des, 378. b. & ſeq. Some beautiful paſſages from 


him concerning Cato the Cenſor, 512. a. 514. 6. 
Not admired by Priolo, 546. 5. His four reaſons 
to prove that the famous anſwer of Apollo to Pyrrhus 
was invented by Ennius, 607. 6. His account of 
the occaſion, riſe and import of the title of Phi/o/o- 
her, 610. a. What he ſays was the reaſon that 
Pythagoras forbid the eating of beans, G15. 6. 
616. 42. A paſſage which Peter Ryer did not un- 
derſtand, $31. a. A remarkable ſaying of his con- 


cerning M. Anthony, IX. 49. # (21). And one 


which may fitly be applied to the fathers, fo. His 
argument to prove that there was no fable in the 


Divinity of Romulus, anſwered by St. Auguſtin, 


109. 6. Accuſed of barbariſm and incongruity by 
Scioppius, 127. a. One of his witty ſayings, 163. 
a. The excuſe which he ſent to his friend Brutus 


with his books de Finibus, 213. 6. What he ſays of 


thoſe writers who are never fatisfied with correcting 
their own works, 234. 5. And of Accuſers, 251. 
„ (18). Whether he taught that beaſts are only auto- 


mata, 278. a. b. His account of Q. Valerius Soranus, 


299. 4. Reflections on ſome beautiful verſes of Pacu- 
vius, 525. 42. Gratitude to the Gods, 584. 5. And 
character of Caius Titius, 603. a. 6. Recommends 
Trebatius to Julius Cæſar, 626. a. J. Convicts him 


of a falſity, 627. b. His commendation of Caius Piſo, 


639. a. b. Uneaſy upon account of his daughter 
Tullia's marriage, 640. a. 6. 641. b, His jeſt 


upon Dolabella's low ſtature, 641. a. Treated 
him with the utmoſt civility, 642. a. 6. Why he 


afterwards reflected moſt bitterly upon him, 643. 
a, 6. His exceflive grief for the loſs of Tullia, 
ibid. 5. 644. a. 6. Charged by his enemies with 


having a criminal paſſion for her, bid. 5. Thought 


of making an apotheoſis for her, 645. @. 6, 


And wrote a book of Conſolation on her account, 


644. 6. 645. Suppoſes that men come into the 
world merely to ſuffer the puniſhment of their 
ſins, 646. 6. & ſeqq. And that the evil things 


of this life ſurpaſs the good, 648. a. 6. Whom he 


made uſe of to put his library in order, 659. 4. 6. 
Divorced his wife Terentia ſeveral years before his 
death, ibid. To what he attributes the conſtant 
and wonderful harmony among the great bodies of 
the univerſe, X. 195. 4. Did not rightly compre- 
hend Xenophanes's opinion concerning the nature 


of God, 223. 6. Was a diſciple of Zeno, 272. 


a. b. A paſſage which is not well corrected, 332. 
n (i). His obſervation on the freedom of the an- 
cient Greek comedies, 334. And refutation of 
thoſe who ſay there is no oblcenity in words, 439. 
& ſeq. | | 


Ciceronians, their prepoſſeſſion, V. 79. a, And ſu- 


perſtition, VII. 364. a. 


Cigegna, Strozzi, IV. 344. 1 
Cimon, the ſtory. of him and his daughter Pero, I. 


203. a. 


Cimon the Athenian, by what trick he got Callirrhoe's 


virginity, IX. 108, 6, 109. 4. 
4 


Cinotus 
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Cinna, what was ſaid of him, VI. 8. 2. A paſſage 
of Cicero concerning the intention of the Gods in 
ſuffering ſo long his cruel reign, VIII. 217. 4. 

Cinotus Gabinus, what, IX. 254. 2. 

| Cingmar, on what account he conceived a great aver- 

ion againſt Cardinal Richelieu, VII. 59. 6. 60. a. 


- His deſigns againſt the Cardinal's life, ibid. The 


conduct of the Commiſſaries who 4 ſentence 

upon him, 441. 3. The manner of his death fore- 
told by Morin, 661. 4. | 

_ Cinthio, his anſwer to Mr. de St. Evremont concern- 
ing good players, VIII. 501. a. 

Cimras, of what place he was King, I. 270. a. The 


anſwer of the oracle to him concerning his ſon Ado- | 


nis, 272.a. The tory of his lying with his daugh- 
ter Myrrha, VII. 709. & ſeq. _ 

Cippus Memorialis, VI. 78. 3 

Cirano Bergerac, his Tragedy of Agrippina prohibited 

on account of its impiety, I. 299. a, 

Circe, the wonders which were performed by her wand, 
I. 13. #: E | 

Circle, he quadrature of it declared to be impoſſible 
by Des Cartes, IV. 144. Perſons who pretend to 
have diſcovered it, V. 246. a. VII. 158. 5. VIII. 

84. a. 250. a. Some thoughts _— it in, a 

letter to Mr. Oughtred, VIII. 80. 5. & eq. 

Circoli, what it ſignifies, I. 183. . 

Circumcellians, a ſect who through a miſtaken zeal for 
martyrdom, deſtroyed themſelves, II. 715. 6. a 

Circumci/ed, ſome perſons ſyppoſed to have been born 
ſo, VII. 325: 1 n be 

Circumciſion, whether it be of divine original, I. 94. 
2. What nations uſed it, ibid. 6. Who was the 
firſt Turkiſh Emperor who appointed the circum- 


cifion of infants to be performed with the utmoſt. 


ſolemnity and pomp, 607. That of Mahomet fon 
of Amurat, III. 615. a. The great efficacy which 
the Turks aſcribe to it, ibid. Neceſſary in ſome 
diſeaſes, VIII. 540. a. Upon what occaſion it was 
firſt practiſed by the Arabians and other Eaſtern 


nations, ibid. a. 6. & ſeq. What Strabo ſays of 


„ V 
Circumſpection, too much, often prejudicial, IX. 44.3.6. 
Citations, the danger of applying paſſages taken at a 
_ diſtance from their ſource, V. 46. a. See Quota- 
tions. a 


City of the Sun, a treatiſe containing the idea of 1 


Commonwealth by Campanella, IV. 86. 5. 

Civil Government, ſupreme over all affairs, I. 82. a. 
Arnoldus's opinion of it, II. 329. a. Biſhop Black- 
all's notions, examined, III. 362. 6. Harrington's 

reflections upon it, VI. 30. 4. 6. 

Civil Laau, the gloſſes upon it have been thought of 
more authority than the text, I. 150. 5. How 
much it has been debaſed, V. 112, 6. Too little 
ſtudied in England, 697. à. 

Civil Wars, what advantages ſometimes ariſe from 
them, II. 495. a. What they who raiſe them 

generally pretend, IV. 494. 6. Reflections on the 

part which an honeſt man ought to take, VI. 714. 
a. b | 


Civilians, think in ſome caſes there is no crime in 
telling a lie, I. 93. 6. 

Clakis or Barnacle, Boetius's account of it, III. 434. 6. 

Clamour, the effect of it in all Aſſemblies, III. 129. 6. 

Clara, St. the manner in which ſhe was devoted and 

conſecrated to Chriſt, V. 310. 6. Suppoſed to 
have been very familiar with St. Francis, 3 10. 


n (29). - | | 
Clare Cele, a college founded there by Archbiſhop 
Parker, VIII. 140. 4. | be 
Clarence, George Duke of, brother to Edward IV, 
for what he was impeached, IV. 712. 6. Drown- 
ed in a veſſe] of Greek wine, ibid. and u (53). 
Clarendon, Earl of, gives too ſevere a character of Arch- 


biſhop Abbot, I. 30. Oldmixon's account of the 


alterations in his hiſtory of the Rebellion, and At- 
terbury's reply, II. 446. a. 6. What are the moſt 
- diſtinguiſhed and beautiful parts of his hiſtory, ibid. 

What he was charged with having ſaid upon the 
King's making Sir Henry Bennet Secretary of 


State, III. 169. a. His character of the Earl of 


Dorſet, IV. 644. ö. 645. a. By whom the In- 
dex to his hiſtory was made, VI. 46. 6. His brief 
view and ſurvey of the dangerous and pernicious 
errors contained in Hobi, Leviathan, 192.6. 193. 


4. 6. Preſſes Mr. Wren to undertake a conſutation 


3 


of it, X. 211. 5. The memorandum of Thomas 
Sclater Bacon concerning his hiſtory of the rebel - 
lion, VI. 341. a. 6. His character of Mr. Ham- 
_ 6, 7. 6.8. a. 5. And Selden, IX. 147. 


1 

Claridge, Richard, his objections againſt Bennet's no- 
tion of * two Natures in Chriſt, III. 204. 6. 
205. 4. b. | 

Clark Dr. Samuel, how treated by Dr. Bennet, III. 
215. 6. Why his ſcheme of the Trinity ought to 
be preferred before Bennet's, 217. a. Whether 
there would be more colluſion in his ſubſcribing the 
Articles again than in Dr. Bennet's, 218. a. His 
Animadverſions upon fome paſſages of Cato's let- 


ters, IX. 628. 6b. 629. a. b. & ſeqq. Sollicited the 


releaſement of Mr. Woolſton, X. 200. 


Clarke, Deborah, Milton's daughter, ſome account of 
her, VII. 588. a. 5. 
Clarke, Thomas, his edition of Fleta, III. 567. 4. B. 


Claſſes, of whom the meetings in Holland call'd Claes 


confiſt, III. 157. a. 


Claſſies, the advantages of an early acquaintance with 
them, I. 242. a. 6. The contradictory abſurdities 
of thoſe who write commentaries upon them, al- 
moſt incredible, V. 357. a. At what age the Sieur 


d'Ablancourt had gone through a courſe of them, 
VUHL.-.317; $: | | 
n by whoſe advice he became a Carteſian, 
Claude, John, his diſpute with Mr. Arnaud, IT. 309. 
a. VI. 282. a. Condemned St. Auſtin for approv- 
ing of penal laws in matters of religion, II. 481. 6. 
How he endeavours to diſcredit the teſtimony of Ec- 
chellenfis, IV. 703. a. 6. His advice to one who 
had read a great deal, V. 288. 5. The event of 
his diſpute with the Biſhop of Meaux in the pre- 
ſence of Mademoiſelle Duras, VII. 161. a. Speaks 
extremely judiciouſly of Luther, 257. a. His de- 
fence of the reformation, commended, 805. a. 
His repreſentation of the artful behaviour of the 
clergy of France, with reſpe& to the revocation of 
the edit of Nantz, VIII. 642. a. Reflections 
upon the diſpute between him and the Gentlemen of 


Port-Royal concerning Luther's conference with the 


Devil about the Maſs, IX. 99. a. 6 
Claude, Iſaac, IV. 368. a. | | 
Claude, wite of Francis I King of France, the ill treat- 
ment which ſhe met with from her buſband, the 
occaſion of her death, V. 318. a. and #. (22). 
Claudian, the number of errors which Accurſius found 
in his works, I. 15 3. 2. The defects of Barthius's 
edition, II. 711. a. What he ſaid of the puniſh- 
ment of Ruffinus, IV. 605. 6. The occaſion of 
his doubts concerning providence, VIII. 807. a. 
How they were removed, ibid. Remarks on his 
way of anſwering the difficulties attending that do- 
Ctrine, 808. 5. 809. a. 


Claudin the younger, an excellent muſician, V. 481. a. 


Claudius, by what means he ſettled himſelf in the im- 
perial throne, I. 366. 4. His edicts in favour of the 
Jews, ibid. Treated as a monſter by his mother, 
IT. 67. 6. His regard for Agrippa, 368. 5. Why 
he puniſhed the murderer of his predeceſſor, though 
he rejoiced at his death, IV. 179. a. 6, Wholly ig- 
norant of the infamous conduct of Meſſalina at the 
time when the whole world knew that ſhe had pro- 
ſtituted herſelf in the public Brothels, VI. 71. a. 
; Prefers Agrippina to all the other ladies who were 
emulous of being his wife, VII. 157. 4. His 
cruel treatment of his daughter Claudia, X. 44. 6. 


Claves, Mr. de, his famous ſecret to make the forms 


of Plants revive from their aſhes, IV. 307. a. 
re ee Chriſtopher, an error of this author corrected, 
. 708. | | 

Claytole, Oliver's favourite daughter, her converſation 
with Mr. Harrington, VI. 31. 4. 6. Procutes his 
Oceana to be reſtored to him, ibid. | 

Cleanthes, a ſmart repartee which he made to Arce- 
filaus, II. 170. a. 

Clearchus, whether his account of Ariſtotle's confe- 
rence with a Jew, deſerves to be credited, II. 266. C. 

Cleaveland, Mr. his verſes upon Mr. Selden's behavi- 

our in the aſſembly of Divines, IX. 148. 6. 


Clelia, ſeverely criticiſed by Boileau, III. 440. 4. 


The reading of it, dangerous, ibid. 6. | 
Clemens Alexandrinus, the true reading of ſome paſlages 
of this author, reſtored, I. 272. 6. VIII. 17. b. 
and z (7). Frequently paid regard to * of 
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little or no authority, II. 150. a. His improve- 
ment upon a ſtory concerning Ariſtomenes, 256. 4. 
Miſunderſtands a thought attributed to Democritus; 
IV. 572. b. And the tenets of Diagoras, 587. 6. 
His calculation abaut the Argonautic expedition and 
the deſtruction of Troy, conſidered, VI. 61. 4. 

Clemens Romanus, Thomaſius's obſervation on his 
recognitions, II. 332. 6. Grabe's opinion of his 
epiſtſes to zhe Corinthians, V. 496. . An anſwer 
to the arguments brought to ſupport the opinion of 
Baronius and Petavius concerning the time of his 
death, VIII. 239. a. 6. 

Clement III, Pope, elected in oppoſition to Gregory 
VIII, V. 545. 

Co VI, Pope, abſolves Jane Queen of Naples, 

12.70. & 92 f | 

Clement VII. Pope, his anſwer to Colonna when he re- 
proached him with being the means of raiſing him to 
the Papal Throne, IV. 410. 6. When he was created 

Pope, VI. 437. 6. His curioſity with regard to 
the conſummation of the marriage between the Duke 
of Orleans and Catharine de Medicis, 94. a. 6. 

A merry ſtory of the virtue he exerted when he 
thought three ladies begged his leave to eat fleſh on 
faſt-days, IX. 254. 4. 

Clempnt VIII, Pope, his haughtineſs at the abſolution 
of Henry IV, III. 519, 6. An account of the 

ſtrokes of a ſwitch which the King's proxies re- 
ceived on that occaſion, VI. 110. 6. Promiſed 
to allow Scipio Gentilis liberty of conſcience, in 
order to induce him to accept of a profeſſor's 
chair at Bologna, V. 421. 5. Not well acquainted 
with the condition of England, 20. 4. Said by 
Ferrier to be Antichriſt, 222. a. His edition of the 
vulgar Bible, VI. 526. a. And commendation of 


Thomas Sanchez, IX. 45. 4. 6. What he uſed 


to ſay of the Scientia Media, X. 403. | 


Clement X, Pope, his high opinion of the works of 


Mr. Arnauld, II. 313. a. 


Clement, James, a particular account of his aſſaſſina- 
tion of Henry III, and his execution, VI. 98. 104. 


2. 5. His deſign known, and applauded by the 
Leaguers, Jeſuits, &c. and the action ſaid to be in- 
ſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, III. 515. 521. a. V. 
620. a. 6. & ſeqq. VI. 445. a. Approved by 
Mariana, VII. 432. . 6. Why people have al- 
ways made a great difference between him and Ra- 
villac, 434 2. | = 5 
Clement, a famous Man-midwife, an epigram upon 
him, VII. 618. 6. I | 
Clementine Conſtitutions, V. 501. a.b. 504. b. 
Clenard, whether he brought Latinus from Ethiopia 
into Spain, VI. 640. 6. | 
Cleo, expoſed upon the ſtage by Ariſtophanes, and ob- 
liged to pay a fine of five talents, II. 259. a. 
Cleobulus Lindius, his ridicule concerning the Grecian 
manner of reckoning time, VII. 135. . 


5 


Cliombrotus, King of Lacedæmon, IV. 306. 307. 


Cleonymus, why the Lacedæmonians preferred his Ne- 
phew before him, II. 527. a. His exploits in Italy, 

ibid. What induced him to raiſe an army againſt 
his country, ibid. 5. | 

Cleopatra, in what manner ſhe went firſt to meet M. 
Anthony, II. 62. 6. IV. 560. a. 5. & ſeq. Her 
behaviour upon Ottavia's arrival at Alexandria, IT. 
63. 6. Her treachery to Anthony, ibid. and 64. 
_Charmed more by her words and converſation than 
by her beauty, IV. 560. a. The cauſe of her 
being irritated againſt Dellius, and her unlawful 
commerce with him, 560. @. 6. 561. a. What 
the Chevalier de Mere ſays of her beauty, VI. 65. 
b. The folly of M. Anthony in preferring her to 
Octavia, VIII. 10. 5. How much ſhe dreaded 
her charms, 11. a. And the artifices ſhe uſed to 
keep M. Anthony at a diſtance from her, ibid. 


| Cleopatra, the ſiſter of Alexander the Great, IV. 610. 


4. J. 651, „ 

Cleoſtratus, his Cycle, VI. 24. Diſcovered the ſigns of 
the Zodiac, ibid. 

Clerc, John le, his opinion concerning Abaddon, I. 
6. Miſtaken with regard to John of Ghiſcala, 
ibid. 6. How he explains the paſſage in which it is 
ſaid, that God tempted 4hraham by commanding 
him to offer up his Son Iſaac, 95. a. His indigna- 
tion againſt King James I for ſuffering Lord Bacon 
to die in want, II. 560. 6. And character of 
Dr. Barrow's Sermons, 705. a. What enga 
him in a controverſy with Bayle, III. 88. 6. 


His character of James Bernard, 256. 4; When he 
left off his Bibliotheque Sales ſole 257. His ob- 
jections againſt Broekhuizen, 602. a. f Tranſlated 
Burnet's reflections on Mr. Varillas's hiſtory into 
French, 703. 6. Clerici vita, written by Mr. Le 
Clerc himſelf, IV. 373. 4. His letter to Mr. Jurieu; 
in vindication of Epiſcopius, V. 70. a, 6. Diſpute 
with Dr. Cave about Euſebius's being an Arian, 
155, 159, 160. Animadverſions on Dr. Ham- 
mond's Annotations on the New Teſtament, VI. 
13. 4. b6, Allows him the next rank co Grotius, 
ibid. 6. Engaged in a diſpute with F. Hardouin 
about St. Chryioſtom's letter to Cæſarius, 20. 4. 
Complained of for treating the Fathers with 


too much ſeverity, 373. a. 5. Some account 


of a diſpute between him and Biſhop Kidder, 526. 


His judgment of Joſeph Scaliget's index to Gru- 


ter Inſcriptions, IX. 105. a. Why he cenſures 
Mr. Selden's book de Diis Syris, 144. a, His 


judgment of his treatiſe de jure Naturali & Gen- 


tium, &c. 147. a. His obſervations on Biſhop 
Tillotſon's ſermons upon the eternity of hell tor- 


ments, 575. 4. 6. Not juſtly treated by Mr. Bayle 


with regard to his edition of Moreri's dictionary, 
X. 498. &, | 

Clerc, Daniel le, defended againſt the exceptions of 
Dr. Freind, V. 340. a. | 

Clergy, were originally maintained by the alms of 
the laity, I. 28. a. Rendered more formidable to 
the ſtate by a virtuous than by a diſſolute bebavi- 

our, 63. 6. Guilty of ſpiritual polygamy when 
they are tranſlated, 137. a. Should pay their quota 


of the public taxes, 195. 42. The reaſons for their 
marrying better than thoſe for their celibacy, 293. 


Their vice and ignorance at the time of the refor- 
mation, 355. 6. Ought to take example by Henry 


Alting as to the regulation of their families, 
536. b. Whenever they had the conducting of 


their own elections, infinite diſorders enſued, 
559. 6, Were tried in the time of St. Chryſoſtom 
by tecular Judges, II. 49. 5. Ought, according to 
Arnold, to ſubſiſt only upon the alms and voluntary 
contributions of Chriſtians, 322. How eaſily they 
might maintain their own poor, 397. 6. A vindi- 
cation of them in anſwer to ſome refl:&ions in a 
book intitled, The rights of the Chriſtian Church af 
ſerted, 398. b. 399. a. b. Biſhop Aylmer's de- 
clamation againſt their riches, 514. 6. Have thriven 
beſt under a competency of power and moderate pre- 
tences, 419. 6. What they uſed to do when they 


were inclined to abandon the Prieſthood, III. 338. 
6. Their power over Kings, 605. . Are a true 


Imperium in Imperio, ibid. Their conduct with re- 
gard to riches and honour, 672. a: 6. How a 
Clergyman was rebuked for meddling with affairs 
that did not belong to him, IV. 226. a Their 


wealth and honour procured by the ſame ſpirit un- 


der the Chriſtian as under the Pagan ſyitem, 412. 6. 


Were the only perſons who oppoſed the coalition | 


or reconciliation of Religions among the Proteſtants 


of France, V. 218. a. Have unalienable and inde- 


pendent rights, 240. a. No men more apt to diſ- 


penſe with the rules of morality when their Inter- 
eſt is concerned, 534. a. b. The diſtinction of 


Clergy and Laity, ipecify'd by Tertullian, VI. 229. 
a. More ſkillful in laying ſchemes of revenge than 


Laymen, 388. 5. Should be allowed to marry or 


forbid to keep young maid-ſervants, 65 1. . Why 
they are loaded with preſents by the ignorant, VII. 
2. a. Platina's complaint againſt them, 348. a, 
What Lewis XIIIth ſaid of them, VIII, 529. 6. 
Prompted King John Caſimir to perſecute the So- 
einians and Arians, contrary to his oath, IX. 271. 
5. By what means Tapperus adviſes them to endea- 
vour to deliver themſelves from the temptations of 


affairs, nor ſubjects of gallantry, 88. a. 549. 4. 
Sharply cenſured for their pride by Polydore Virgil, 
X. 22. 6, Conſiderations on the riſe and progreſs of 
the celibacy of the Clergy, 131. b. & 12. Their 
riches, neceſſary to the preſervation of Religion, 
134. a. 6. See Ecclefiaſtics, Prieſts, &c. 

Clergy, Engliſh, looked upon the King and not the 
Pope as their proper Sovereign, in the time of Al- 

| fred the Great, I. 499. a. Arundel's defence of 
their revenues in the Parliament of Coventry, II. 
369. a. b, Obliged by oath by Biſhop Bedell to 
perpetual and perſonal reſidence, and that they _ 

neve 


the fleſh, 486. 5. Ought not to meddle with political | 


"never hold any other benefice with that he gave 
them, III. 136. Other regulations of the ſame 
Biſhop, ibid. Dr. Bennet's aſſertions concerning 
their Divine Rights, 208. When they were requir- 
ed to ſubſcribe the Articles, 209. a. Exhorted to 
marry, as a certain mark of their abjuring Popery, 
647. a. 5. Some account of an anſwer to the 
Grounds and occaſions of the contempt of the Clergy, 
IV. 705. 5. The difference which Eraſmus ſays 
there was between their feaſts and entertainments, 
and thoſe of the nobility, V. 78. a. 6. How it ap- 
pears that ſuch of the Biſhops who ſeparated from 


the communion of the Romiſh Church at the time 


of the Reformation, could validly ordain, 244. 4. 6. 
What Biſhop Fleetwood ſays of their prejudices a- 
gainſt every thing whichis written againſt what they 
call the Church, 265. a. b. The methods which 
Queen Elizabeth took to oblige them to uniformity, 
567. 6. 568. a. 6. Her averſion to their marry- 
ing, VIII. 141. a. A remarkable inſtance of their 
ignorance in the time of Archbiſhop Parker, ibid. 5. 
Paſſages W Biſhop Trimnel's charge to them, X. 

68. a. 6. 

Clap. Romiſh, more dependent on the Pope, than 
on their ſecular Prince, I. 577. K. Their not be- 
ing permitted to marry, advantageous to the 
Church but not to the State, ibid. Their com- 
plaints againſt Aubertin, II. 456. a. 5. How 


they vindicate their perſecutions of the Reformed in 


France, 481. b. & ſeq. Their craft and policy, 
522. 4. Some account of Damian's book about 
their ſodomitical practices, IV. 510. a. 5. Ha- 


drian's endeavours to eſtabliſh a reformation amongſt _ 


them, V. 683. 5. 684. a. b. See Celibacy, &c. 
Clermont, St. Avitus Biſhop of, approves the pulling 
down a ſynagogue of the Jews, and baniſhes them 
- out of his dioceſs, V. 531. 6. | 
Clerwant, nobly refuſes to be given in exchange for 
an aſſaſſin, III. 189. a. Was one of the negoti- 
ators between the King of France and the King of 
Navarre, VII. 756. 6. 5 
Clerus, what Dodwell endeavours to ſhew in his diſ- 
ſertation upon this word, IV. 615. 5. | 
Cleveland, Dutcheſs of, the occaſion of her firſt ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Wycherly, X. 214. a. 6. & 
| ſeq. How ſhe treated Dr. Bernard, III. 250. a. 
Clewves, Duke of, marries Jane of Albret, and after- 
wards the daughter of Ferdinand King of the Ro- 
mans, VII. 737. a. b. | 
Cleves, Lewis de, the two propoſitions in his Theſis 
concerning Epiſcopacy that were excepted againſt, 
V. 261. a. 6. 7 | | 
Clifford, Martin, ſaid to have aſſiſted the Duke of 


Buckingham in 1 the Rehearſal, IV. 679. 6. 


Climacteric, which is reckoned to be the moſt dange- 
_ rous of all the climaQteric years, VI. gi. 
Climates, how many the ancient Greek writers, and 

how many Abulfeda, reckoned, V. 526. a. 
Clio, the return ſhe met with from Venus for giving 
her good advice, I. 278. a. e | 
Clitarchus, his veracity not greatly to be depended 
upon, VII. 305. a. Ben | | 
Clito, the mother of Euripides, whether ſhe was an 
herb- woman, V. 142. a. 6. 
Clitomachus, was the diſciple of Carneades, IV. 126. 
5. 130. 6. | 


Chaths, what Bruſchias did when he ſaw the reſpect 


which the populace paid his fine cloathe, III. 
632.6 | 


Clodia, the miſtreſs of Catullus, why called Leſbia, 


IV. 212. Her abandoned life, ibid. b. VII. 545. 
a. On what account ſhe brought an action againſt 

| Cexlius, ibid. And got the ſirname of Quadranta- 
ria, ibid. 

Cladius, his intrigue with Pompeia the wife of Cæſar, 
IV. 15.6. Sells the Pontificate of Peſſinus, 557. 4. 

Cloppenburch, John, wrote an anſwer to Biddle's 
twelve arguments, III. 335. 6. | 

Clwen-feet, the ſtory of a man who believed that 

Junius had cloven-feet, VI. 472. a. 6. 

Clouis, King of France, a diſpute about his legitima- 
er, 3-92: 8; | | 

Clovis, an Epic poem by Mr. Des Maretz, VII. 


19. 6. 

Cloyfiers, a proverb concerning them, IX. 31. 4. 
See Monaſteries, Nuns, og 

Cluverius, a groſs error that has crept into this au- 


thor which his abbreviator has not correged, V. 


- 


424. 4, | 2 | 
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Clymenus, enjoys his daughter Harpalyce, murders her 
huſband, and kills himſelf, VI. 23, 24. 

Chyters, an inſtance of the fatal conſequences of an 
immoderate uſe of them, II. 486. a. Why re- 
jected by Plotinus, VIII. 434. 

Clytenneflra, her jealouſy of Caſſandra, one of the 
motives of her killing her huſband, IV. 161. 6. 
Cnidians, how Philomelus diſpoſed of their golden 
crown which he found in the temple of Delphi, 

VIII. 383.6. 

Coans, for what they fold the ſtatue of Venus Ana- 
dyomene, II. 81. 6, | 

Cobham, Lord, bis confeſſion concerning a plot of 

which Sir Walter Rawlegh was accuied, and the 
means by which it was drawn from him, VIII. 
683. a. 6, His letters to Sir Walter and the 
Lords the day before the trial, 684. 6. | 

Cocagne, pais de, applied to all fertile countries, I. 
452 - 

Cocceianiſm, an image of the Combination between 
that and Carteſianiim, IV. 651. a. 

Cocceius, John, his charge againſt the Socinians, IX. 
278. a. 


Coccus, Anthony, his diſpute with Philip Decius, IV. 


552. a. 1 | 
Cochlæus, John, of what he accuſes Luther, VII. 254. 
2. His book entitled, Luther with ſeven heads, V. 


388. 3. The invention which he made uſe of a- 


gainſt him, 408. 4. 


Cochlea, an Engine invented by Archimedes to drain 


water out of places where it ſtagnated, II. 192. a. 
Cockburn, John, his refutation of the errors of Bou- 
rignoni/m, III. 532. 5. A ſpecimen of his criti- 
ciſms on Burnet's hiſtory of the reformation, 
710. a. 


Cockburn, William, his obſervations on Dr. Freind's 


hiſtory of Phyſic, V. 339. 6. 340. 


Cockfighting, how exceedingly fond the ancients and 
Peter de Quiqueran were of this diverſion, VIII. 


646. a. 6. 

Cocks, the prodigious eſteem which the Perſians have 
for them, VI. 343. b. Sacrificed by the Jews on 
their feaſt of Reconciliation, V. 377. 6. 

Loconas, his crime and puniſhment, VIII. 810. a. 5. 


| His confeſſions on the rack, 814. b. By whom 


his head was buried, X. 64. a. 

Cog, Leonard le, his confutation of St. Auſlin's apolo- 
5 for N e conduct with reſpect to Sarah, 

Codicie Advice to Auguſtus concerning the uſefulneſs 
of them, IX. 627. a. | 

Corffeteau, his anſwer to Du Pleſſis about Dante's or- 


thodoxy, IV. 516. . Pope Innocent's baſtards, 


VI. 386. a. Character of Luther, 626. 6. 
And John de Weſalia, X. 113. 4. 5. Vaugelas's 
prepoſſeſſion for his Roman hiſtory, V. 79. = (66). 
A complaint which he makes againſt du Mornai 
concerning Pope Gregory VII, 543. a. 6. His 
vindication of the letter of Pope Pius II to Ma- 


homet the Great, 352. a. b. Cenſured, IX. 652. 


a. 6. His obſervations with regard to Jerom Savo- 
narola, 93. 6. 94. a. 

Cælus, betrayed by his wife and mutilated by his ſon, 

VI. 496. a. 

Cæur, . ſuſpected of being bribed by Lewis XI 
to poiſon Agnes Soreau, I. 334. a. His riſe and 
baniſhment, ibid. | 

Coffee-houſe Politicians, advice to them, I. 323. 6. 

Coglione, Bartolomeo, minion to Jane II Queen of 
Naples, VII. 722. 5. 

* in what it differs from a Prænomen, II. 

65. B. | 

Coiffe, whence this Proverb i eff nt coiffe, comes, VI. 
437. a. 

Coin Lord Somers's expedient to prevent the clipping 
it, IX. 286. a. | 


Coining, the art of it almoſt loſt in compariſon of 


what it was in the beſt times of the Roman Empire, 
V. 433. 6. : 

Cotaine, Sir Aſton, his epitaphs on Mr. John Fletcher 
and Mr. Philip Maflinger, VII. 492. 6. And 

Verſes to Mr. Cotton on Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Plays, III. 112. @. 6. 

Coke, Sir Edward, endeavours to recover the Kirg's 
favour by promoting a marriage between his young- 
eſt daughter Frances and Sir John Villiers, II. 553. 
5. His character of Littleton's tenures, VII. 120. 
a. 6. His qutragious behaviour towards Sir Walter 

Rawlegh, 


RR 
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Rawlegh, VIII. 683. 6. & feqq. What he faid 
when he heard that the gory had found Sir Walter 
guilty of treaſon, 684. His low jeſt concerning 
Cowell, X. 558. 


Cola, Montanus, how he reſented an injury he had 


received from Galeazzo Sforza, VI. 614. 5. Exe- 
cuted, 615. a. 

Colbert, Mr. defires Mr. Boileau to write an epiſtle 
to the King, in order to diſſuade him from war, 
III. 439. 6. And that Mr. du Cange would publiſh 
a complete body of the French hiſtorians, IV. 92. 
b. Propoſed the ſcheme for eſtabliſhing the Roya/ 
Academy of Sciences, VI. 8. Became a member of 
the French Academy, and exeried gieat zeal in main- 
taining and reltoring it, 10. 5. Hinders the pub- 
lication of ſeveral books. againſt the Houſe of 
Auſtria, 702. b. His moderation with regard to 
an _— who had written a ſonnet againit him, 
59 

Cold, what was ſo called by Anaximenes, I. 668. 6. 

May be produced by the mixture of warm bodies, 
and heat by the mixture of cold bodies, III. 

| O. b. 

Cel.) Mr. not the firſt who diſcovered the purple 
fiſh, III. 434. 6. 


Coleman, Governor of Marr, his arguments to per- 


ſuade the Scots not to make an alliance with che 
French againſt the Engliſh, I. 163. a. 6. 
Celepepter, Lord, what he faid to Sir Henry Bennet, 
when he ſaw him returning from maſs with Charles 
II, III. 196. 2. Met with a very abrupt death 
within a ew months after the King's return, ibid. 
Cclet, Dr. John, had a conſiderabie ſhare in writing 
Lily's Grammar, VII. 80 2. | 
Coligni, Admiral de, III. 227. b. 228. a. Errors of 


the author who wrote his lie, VIII. 441. 6. 


An iſland called Coligni in honour of him, X. 2. 

Co.igni, Count de, the hiſtory of his duel with the 
Duke of Gui e, V. 650. a. 6b. 651. 4. 6. Died 
of grief, ibid. 5 

Colin, james, reader in ordinary to Francis I, loſes 
his place, and why, IV. 190. 6. | 

Colineus, his ſtratagem to make Eraſmus's Colloquies 
ſell, V. 84. a. Commended, 595. 4. 

Colladon, has carried his cenſure of du Laurens mu. h 
too far, VI. 663. a. b 8 

Collatinus, Lucius Tarquinius, the occaſion of his 


abdicating the Conſu'ſhip, II. 127. a. The epitaph 


which it is pretended he wrote upon his wife, VII. 
214. 6. | 


Collectio Autorum werfiones wulgares damnantium, a 


character of it, VII. 129. 6. | 
College of Phyſicians at London, who are termed Li- 


cen:iates, Fellows of the College and Honorary 


Fellows, III. 612. a. Who built and was the 
firſt P:efident of it, VII. 96, 99. 

Collenuccio, Pando fo, partial againſt the houſe of An- 
jou, VII. 721. 4. | | 

Collier. Jeremy, his ſevere reflections upon Fox's re- 

lation of the murder of Cardinal Beaton, III. 95. 

2. 6. Takes all opportunities to deptetiate his 
Martyrology, V. 302. a. His account of the 

death of Mr. Oughtred, VIII. 81. a. 6. 

Collier, John, Phy ſician to Lewis Xl, VII. 34. 6. 

Collins, Arthur, his ſtrange millake with regard to a 
paſſage in Camden, IV. 242. a. 

Collins, Anthony, his diſpute with Dr. Clarke about 
the immortality of the foul, IV. 359. 6. His obſer- 

_ vations on Archbiſhop King's ſermon on Predeſtina- 
tion and Fore-knowledge, VI. 537. a. 6. & ſeqq. 


Collius, John, ſtyled by Dr. Barrow the Mer/ennus of 


England, II. 702. 6. VI. 670. 5. Occaſioned the 
Poctor to publiſh his mathematical works, ibid. 
Iwo letters from the Doctor 10 Mr, Collins, 703. 


a, C. His letter to Mr. Oldenburgh about his ex- 


tracts of James Gregory's letters, V. 555. a. 6. 
What he ſays of Teleſcopes, VI. 216. The oc- 
caſioa of publiſhing his Cemmercium Epiſlolicum, 
670. 5. His letter to Mr. Branker concerning 
Rhoniu''s Algebra, X. 544. 6. 


| Collyridian Heretics, whence they were ſo called, VII. 


559. 9. | | 
Colmar, city of, ſeized upon by the French, VI. 
616. 6. e 
Cologne, city of, its Divines reproached by Luther for 
their forced interpretations of Avittotle, II. 272. 4. 


Oppoſe Langius's deſign of introducing the ſtudy of 


polite literature into their Univerſity, VI. 627 
a. b. Fug . 
Cologne, Elector of, whether there were juſt grounds 
for the clamour which was raiſed againſt him for 
introducing into his country in 1701 ſome French 
troops under the title of troops of the circle of 
Burgundy, III. 695. 4. 6. 
Colomies, Paul, an author who deſerved a place in his 
| Gallia Orientalis, I. 17. De la Monnoye's opinion 
of that work, II. 583. 5. Publiſhed things for 
which he had not a ſufficient foundation, 712: a. 
5. The idle ſtory which he tells of Barthius, a 
Lady, and Scriverius, ibid. Why he called George 
Baudius a follower of Caſſander, III. 34. 6. What 
he ſays of Blondel's prodigious memory, 382. à. 6. 
Cenſures the author of the Fournal des Sgavans 
without any grounds, 469. 6. For what reaſon he 
_ concludes that the civil wars in Frarce were diſ- 
pleaſing to God, 480. b. Suppoſes a letter of 
Brovghton to be written by Druſius, 606. a. 6. 
His Melangues Hiſtorigues, V. 451. 6. judgment 
of Grotius de jure Belli ac Pacis, 583. 5. Cenſure 
of Blondel concerning the ſtory of Pope Joan, VIII. 
493, 494. 5. Character of John Price, 5 34. 6. 
And encomium upon Anne de Rohan, 745. 6. 
Colonies, uſed in their public monuments to make uſe 
of the ſymbol of the cities from which they ſprung, 
I. 47. 4. | | | 
Colanius, Daniel, IV. 407. 594. a. On what account 
he was ſulpected of Arminianiſm, VI. 49. 


Coloma, Cardinal Aſcanio, his library wonderfully 
improved by the addition of Cardinal Sirlet's books, 


VI. 48. 6. | 
Colonna, Aſcanius, condemned for obſtinacy and his 
lands confiſcated, II. 141. 6. Viſited by the Duke 
of Alva, 143. 6. | | 
Colonna, Conſtable, IV. 311. 6. | 
Co/onna, Marcus Antonius, impeaches and gets his 
father impriſoned, II. 142 a. TY 
Colonna, Cardinal Pompeius, his teſtimony to the un- 
parallel'd beauty and other excellent qualities of 
Jane of Aragon, II. 140. a. | 
Colonna, Proſper, falls in love with Clara Viſconti at 
70 years of age, VII. 821. 2. 


| Colophon, deſtroyed by Lyſimachus, VI. 715. a. By 


whom 1t was built, VII. 403. a. Wks 
Colofſus of Rhodes, a remarkable blunder which Scali- 
ger made in computing its weight, IV. 208. a. 6. 
& eq. - PE A | 
Colotes, for what he is cenſured by Plutarch, IX. 421. 
a. b. e 
Colours, what Anaxagoras taught concerning them, 
I. 650. Mr. Boy le's theory of them, III. 551. a. 
Diſtinguiſhable at certain times by the touch, ibid. 
Obſervations upon them, VI. 190. 6, VII. 787. 
a. b. 


Colucius, a faying of his concerning Perſius, VIII. 


328. 6. 


Columbaria, what part of the ancient ſepulchres was 


ſo called, V. 166. a. 
Columbus, Realdus, what he aſſerts concerning the 
circulation of the blood, VI. 37. a. 6. —8 — 
Columella, cenſured, X. 362. 6. 


Columna, James, whether there ever was an author ot 


this name, IV. 411. 6. 412. 4. 

Com, a city of Perſia, ſome account of the devotion 
which is paid there to Fatima the daughter of Ma- 
homet, V. 195. a. 5. 196. 4. 6. n 

Combe, Shakeſpeare's extempotre aud other epitaphs 
upon him, IX. 189. 4. 

Combination of moral and natural cauſes, a remarkable 
one, III. 376. a. | 

Comedians, royal company of, Steel's patent to be their 
Governour, IX. 402. a. 6. 403. a. See Players. 

Comedy, a deſect in the Engliſh comedies, I. 258. 6. 
Reflections on thoſe of Arioſto, II. 224. a. b6. Who 
was the firſt who brought the old comedy to any de- 
gree of perfection, 260. The difference between 


the old, the middle, and the new comedy, ibid. 2. 


6. 261. a. Who were the fi: eminent writers a- 
moſt the Greeks in each kind, ibid. The ſcheme 
and deſign of Ariſtophanes's comedy of the clouds, 
262. 6. The dittinction of acts and ſcenes, never 
uies in the old and middle comedy, 264. 5. How 
the writers of it follow and borrow one of another, 
IV. 297. 6. By whom it is ſaid to have been 1n- 


vented in Syracuſe, V. 39. In what kind of the 
hs 8 A ancien: 
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ancient comedy the Manducus was chiefly uſed, VII. 
395: b. Arguments in favour of comedies, 713. 
a. 6. IX. 116. a. . The uſe which Moliere made 
of the Italian comedy, VIII. 500. a. An account 
of one for which Anthony Schorus was perſecuted, 
IX. 116. 4. 6. Said by ſome to have contributed 
greatly to introduce the Reformation, ibid. 6. 117. 
a. Langbaine's judgment of Shadwell's comedies, 
177. a. 6. The licentiouſneſs of the ancient Greek 
comedy, X. 334. Allowed to ſatyrize the Gods, 
but not the Magiſtrates amongſt the Romans, 35 1. 


The obſcenities of them ſhould be puniſhed by the 


_ Magiſtrates, 419. See Plays. 

Comenius, John Amos, in ſome meaſure the Coadjutor 
of Drabicius the Enthuaſiſt, IV. 646. a. b. Great- 
ly perplexed between the fear of God and the fear 
of men, 647. How he accounts for Ragotſ{ki's ill 
ſucceſs, ibid. a. 6. Secures himſelf from the re- 

ſentment of the Emperor by ſettling at Amſterdam, 
647. His firſt acquaintance with Kotterus, VI. 
568. 5. 569. a. 6. Tranſlated his revelations into 
the Bohemian language, and was fully convinced 
that they came only from God, ibid. Inexcuſable 
for printing the prophecies of Drabicius, 570. a. 6. 

His great obſtinacy, 571. a. Suſpected of having 
a deſign to ſtir up wars, 670. 6, No falſe prophe- 
cies ever met with ſuch cruel affronts as thoſe which 


he publiſhed, 571. 6. His Abſurditatum Echo an- 


ſwered by father Valerian, VII. 323. a. 6. 

Comes, Primus, how ſome learned men were deceived 
by the equivocation of his name, VII. 362. a. 6. 
& leq. | 

Cometes, the ſon of Sthenelus, his intrigues with /Egia- 
lea, I. 278. | 

Comets, A oNER to prove that they are not preſages 

or fore-runners of misfortunes, III. 64. @. 154. 4. 
The opinion of ſeveral learned men concerning them, 
269. a. 423.6. V.375. Some account of one from 
which Horſtius apprehended dangerous effects, VI. 
237. 6, Why Alphonſus VI, King of Portugal, 
abuſed one with opprobrious language, VIII. 516. 
5. And ſhot at it with a piſtol, ibid. Some obſer- 
vations of Dr. Wallis upon them, X. 97. 6. & ſeq. 

Comiers, Claude, the prophecies which he applies to 
Lewis XIV, IV. 268. a. 6. 

Comines, Philip de, his account of the manner in which 
Breze turned every thing into a jeſt, III. 582. 6. 
What he ſaid of Francis de Paule, 611. 6. Con- 
tradicts himſelf in his account of the occaſion of 
the war between the Duke of Burgundy and the 
Swiſs, 690. a. His beautiful reflection on the 
unhappineſs of princes, 691. 42. At whoſe per- 
ſuaſion he wrote his memoirs, IV. 209. The ſtories 
he tells of the prophetical gift of Angelo Cattho, 
ibid. 6. The diction of b hiſtory, corrupted, V. 


102. 6. Du Haillan's character of it, 690. a. The 


preſent which he and the Lord de Bouthage re- 
ceived from Lewis XI for bringing him the firſt 
news of the battle of Morat, VII. 32. His ac- 
count and character of that prince, VII. 38. a. 6. 
& ſeq. Highly commends Jerom Savonarola, IX. 
85. a. Reflections upon his account of his pro- 
phecies, and death, ibid. a. 6. John de Selve un- 
quſtly accuſed of having corrupted his memoirs, IX. 
152. à. | 

FR at the confuſion which the omiſſion of one may 
occaſion, II. 592. 6. ne 

Commendatory verſes, what Mr. Fenton fays of them, 
III. 115. 
a3 Cardinal, how he ſtop'd the diſputes be- 
tween Baius and Heſſels, and the Sorbonne about 
free-will, II. 591. 4. 

Commentators, love to have their buſineſs done to their 
hands, I. 142. 6. Young ſcholars ſhould be made 
acquainted with their characters, IV. 628. 5. Their 
imperſections, V. 134. 6. The bounds they ought 
to ſet themſelves, 229. a. The contradictions of 
thoſe who have wrote on the claſſics, almoſt incre- 
dible, 356. b. 357. a. : 

Cong Come de, his affection for Mr. Amyraut, 

. 625. b. 1 | 

Commire, Father, his poems againſt Mr. Baillet, IT. 

84. 4. 6. His name ſaid to be Commere, in the 
enagiana, VIII. 70g. 6. 

Commiſſaries, reſlections on the method of trial by 
commiſlaries in France, VII. 63 1. 6. See chamber 
of Commiſſaries. 

Commiſſary General of the Horſe, by whom this office 


4 


was created, and when firſt introduced into the Low 
Countries, III. 13. 2. | 
Commodus, Emperor, a cruel inſtance of his great re- 
gard for the memory of Caligula, IX. 448. a. 
Common people, what Howel ſays of them, VI. 287. a: 
See Populace. 

Common: pace boris, in what light they have been looke 
upon by different authors, I. 675. 6, | 
Common-Prayer, Baxter's opinion of it, III. 51. 6. 
The diſpute at the Savoy about reforming it, 52. 
a. b, What parts of it Chillingworth thought un- 
lawful, IV. 320. a. Biſhop Sanderſon employed 


to make ſome alterations in it, IX. 59. a. See 


Book of the common prayer. 
Commons, Houſe of, orders Mr. Harcourt to impeach 


Lord Somers, IX. 288. a. Greatly offended at 
Lord Haverſham, 289. a. 


Commonwealth, conqueſts always fatal to them, III. 


638. b. Boaſt one advantage which kingdoms have 
not, VI. 113. a. The belt way of governing 
them, 259. 4. 5. Why Cato the Cenſor was ſaid 
to be no leſs uſeful to the Roman common-wealth 
than Scipio, VIII. 505. See Republics. | 
Commonwealth of England, a book written by Thomas 
Smith, ſome account of it, IX. 262. a. 6. | 
Communion, what uſed to be a pledge, and what a de- 
nial of ic, II. 45 2. 6. What all parties mult yield 
to "a order to promote an unity of it, IX. 65. 
a. b, | As 
Communion Bock, tranſlated into Latin, in order that 
Peter Martyr, who did not underſtand Engliſh, 
might paſs his judgment upon it, IV. 301. 
Community of goods, taught by Pythagoras, V. 46. &, 
How fatal it was to his diſciples, VIII. 612. 6. 
Epicurus's idea of it more perfect, V. 46. a. 
Compariſons, an obſervation on the deſign of them, 
IX. 578. 5. 579. a.b. 580. a. Ph. 
Compaſſion, Epictetus's opinion of it, V. 43. a 6. 


Compel them to come in, a reflection on this maxim, 


V. 44. 4 


Compilations, a material defect which is common to all 


of them, I. 277. 6... 


Compilers, their works of greater uſe to poſterity than 
to the age they live in, II. 407. A looking-glaſs 


in which they may ſee what they ought to avoid, 
III. 716. a. An inſtance of the alterations which 
they make in facts, IV. 76. b. Advice to the 
compilers of martyrologies, IX. 95. b. Their me- 
tamorphoſes of the thoughts of authors, as ſurpriz- 
ing as thoſe of Ovid, X. 280. 2. May take greater 
liberties than other writers, 435, 436. 


Complete hiſtory of England, VI. 516. a. 6. 


Comprehenſion, what Arceſilaus aud Carneades have faid 
about it, IV. 125. a. {72 

Compte, Father le, his excuſes for Baſina the mother 
of Clovis, examined, IIl. z. a. 6. | 

Compte, Noel le, his ſtory of the manner of acquainting 


. abſent perſons with what happens by writing it on 4 


large glaſs, VIII. 617. a. | 
Conception, one of the cauſes that hinders it, VI. 138. 6. 
Conchine and his wife, accuſed of making ute of the 
Cabala and Jewiſh books, II. 139. a. 
Conciliators, Baxter's opinion of them, III. 56. 6. 
Coxclaviſis, what a Polander ſaid when it was pro- 
poſed to retrench their expences, I. 409. a, Who 
they are, VIII. 315. 6 5 


Concord, by what emblem the ancients repreſented the 


power of it, VII. 596, 597. | | 
Concord, Book of, the prodigious pains which James 
Andreas took about it, I. 690. a. 'I he King of 
Denmark's great zeal againſt it, VI. 79. a. C. & 
ſeqq. A letter publiſhed againſt it by Peter de Wil- 
liers, 81. 6. Who was one of the chief perſons 
concerned in drawing it up, VII. 291. | 
Cancordate, why Genebrand called it a inyſtery of ini- 
quity, VIII. 529. . The Archbiſhop of Am- 
brun's opinion concerning it, ibid. What moved 
Francis I tq make it, ibid. & ſeqq. | 
Concubinage, the reaſon why ſome Prelates would ra- 
ther allow of the concubinage than the marriage of 
their clergy, I. 362. 6. Not very ſcandalous a- 
mong the Pagans, V. 52. a. 
Concubines, thoſe of eaſtern Princes uſed to deſcend to 
their ſucceſſors, I. 100. 5. Generally differ very 
much from whores, IV. 114. 4. b. The concu- 
bines of Kings often marry very advaniageoutly, 
V. 153. b. Some prielts have been obliged by their 
pariſhes to keep them, in order to ſecure che — 95 
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bf their wives, V. 714. 6. Why thoſe who read leaſt, 

are moſt diſſatisfied with their influence over Princes, 

VIII. 117. 5. The great number which ſome 

Eaſtern Monarchs have kept, VII. 136. 4. 6. 
03. . 

Canin, Lopes de, ſtrangled by the Queen of Aragon, 
VII. 726. 4. 

Conde, Lewis I Prince of, condemned to be beheaded, 
VII. 741. 4. 6. Saved by the death of Francis II, 
ibid. Blamed for marrying his ſon to Mademoiſelle 
de Breze, III. 587. a. 

Condi, Lewis II. Prince of, by whom he was arreſted 
and conducted to the wood of Vincennes, I. 436. 
A character of the hiſtory of this Prince, 587. a. 
and u (i). His advice to Boileau about his fable of 

the Oiſters, III. 439. His behaviour in a dan- 
gerous fit of ſicknels, 589. a. The occaſion of his 

_ diſpleaſure. againſt St. Eviemond and the Count de 
Mioſſens, V. 135. a. His title to the eſtate of the 
houſe of Guiſe, 656. 6. His intrigue with Ma- 
demoiſelle de Limeuil, VII. 92. a. 6. & ſeqq. A 
converſation between him and Father Paul, VIII. 
208. a. How he rewarded I heodoric de Schom- 
berg, IX. 114. 5. By what dexterity Gaſpar de 
Schomberg hindered him from being aſſiſted by the 
Prince of Orange, ibid. a. 5. His behaviour at 
the battle of Senef, 307. 6. Sends for Benedict de 
Spinoza, 353. 5. CIs 

Conde, Char!otte-Catharine de la Trimoille, Princeſs 
of, ſome account of the ceremonies of her abjura- 

tion of Calviniſm before the Pope's Legate at Roan, 
IX. 52. 4 8. . | 

Conde, Clara-Clemence de Maille Breze, Princeſs of, 
_ wounded by one of her Domeſtics, III. 589. 5. Her 


reſentment againſt Mr. de Chateauneuf, ill- grounded, 


.. 


Conde, Henry Julius Prince of, diſcovers the impoſ- 


ture of James Aymar, I. 17. 6. | 
Conditiones quærere, what this phraſe in ſpeaking of 
marriage ſignifies, V. 357. a. b. 358. 4. 6. 
Conecte, made more conqueits over women's headreſs 
by the ſtones which the boys threw at them, than 
by his rhetoric, VIII. 612. a. | : 
Coney, Dr. Thomas, his character of Biſhop Hooper, 
VI. 232. 4. & | 
Confa, a city of Chaldea, the meaning of the word, 
I. 7. a. By whom it was built, ibid. Thought by 
the Muſſulmen to be the place where Noah went 
into the ark, ibid. 6. | | 
Conference of Poiſſi. an intrigue which was deſigned to 
break it off, III. 36. a. What anſwer the Mini- 


ſters of it gave about re-baptizing children who had 


been baptized by a woman, 98. 6. An expreſſion 
of Beza which greatly offended the Prelates, 309. 6. 
Some notorious falſhoods which Garaſle advanced 
about it, 317. a. 6. e 
Conference at the Savoy, III. 5 1. 5. 52. 4. 6. Who 
were choſen to manage it, ibid. | 
Conference concerning Succeſſion, a book publiſhed under 
the name of R. Doleman, the title of the chapters 
of the firſt part of it, VI. 42. a. £2 
Conference of Syrene, ſome account of it, IX. 42. 6, 


3.4. . | 
Conte fiom, how far Biſhop Montagu ſays it ought to be 
urged, VII. 626. a. Might be made by letters 
according to Suarez, III. 694. a. Ought not to 
be revealed on any occaſion whatever, IV. 285. 6. 


The ſhocking confeſſion of Coſmo Ruggeri on his 


death-bed, VIII. 811. a. Savonarola's confeſſion 
and remarks upon it, IX. 91. 6. 96. a. In what 
thoſe of women are generally deſective, X. 73. 6. 


Confeſſion of Aug ſbourg, perſons deprived of liberty of 


conſcience for not ſubſcribing it, III. 572. a. The 


variations that were made in it, 573. 6. Several 


editions of it, ibid. By whom it was drawn up, 
and why called the Conſeſion of Aug ſbourg, VII. 


19. 

| Confilfin of Faith, by what arguments Colerus endea- 
vours to prove the neceſſity of them, II. 327. a. 
That of Biddle touching the Trinity, III. 330. a. 
Difficult to draw up ſuch as may take away all oc- 
caſion of diſputation, VI. 80. 6. Approved of by 

Spinoza, IX. 366. b. 367. a. That which Arch- 
biſhop Spotſwood prefixed to his will, 377 42. 

Confeſſors, why it is neceſſary for them to be acquaint- 


ted with obſcene ſubjects, I. 430. a. Have re- 


quired their Penitents to ſtrip them themſelves quite 
naked before them, V. 686. a. 6. Should have a 


ſcheme of directions by which they ought to re: 
gulate themſelves, IX. 49. 6. 


Confirmation, the opinion which Mr. Dodwell had of 
it, IV. 618. a. 


Conformity, the methods taken to enforce it in the time 


of Queen Elizabeth, II. 511. a In what Dr. Be- 
dell thought it conſiſted, III. 135. 4. 

Confucius, as much in the dark as others with reſpect 
to the true God, VII. 375. 6. The honours paid 

him only civil, according to the Jeſuits, X. 291. 4. 

Congreſi, what is meant by this expreſſion in ſuits for 
impotency, VIII. 626. a. Whether it is decent or 
proper to anſwer the end, 627. a. 6. Prohibited 
by the Parliament of Paris, ibid. a. A prcebable 
account of the occaſion and reaſons of its being firſt 
introduced, ibid. 6. & ſeq. Whether it has any 


foundation in antiquity, 628. 4. 6. Difference be- 


tween the principles of Rouillard and Tagereau upon 
this ſubje&, 630. 6. 631. 4. b. What authors re- 
port concerning the epoch of it, 632. b. 63 :. a. 6: 


Congreve, William, thought it neceſſary to excuſe 


himleit for writing ſome of the Plays which Mr. Col- 

lier fi ds fault with, IV. 394. a. His character of 
Mr. Dryden, 685. a 6 And obſervations on hu- 
mour, and the cyarater of Moroſe in the Silent 
Woman, VI. 401. 6. 

Conicks, diſputes concerning the firſt inventor of them, 
II. 97. 6. 98. a. The character which Mr. Des 
Cartes is ſaid to have given of a treaiſe on this 
ſubject by Mr. Paſchal, VIII. 163. 6. 


Conjugal Duty, the rules of the Jews concerning it, 


II. 337. a. The difference between them and thoſe 
of the poets, 338. a. Whether a man during the 
performance of it may lawiully repeat to himſelf 
any part of the Pſalms, V. 308, a; What St. Aus- 
tin wiſhed about it, 309.6. Hiſtory of a lady who 
lay two years with her huſband without knowing 


what it was, 469. a. Performed in public by the 
Cynics, VI. 175. 6. & alibi. The ſtory of a man 


who was incapable of it while he worked in a con- 
vent of Jeiuits, 371. 2. They who cannot per- 
form it when they faſt, not obliged to faſt, ibid. 2 
(27). A fignal decree concerning the lawful and 
neceſſary bounds of it, VII. 255.6. | 
Conjugal Faith, a ſurprizing inſtance of it, II. 66. 5. 
Conjurer, a famous one at Paris, I. 18. a. | 
Conon, has greatly embarraſſed himſelf in his account 
of Oenone by a wrong chronology, VIII. 17. 6. 
Conguerors, nothing more proper to with-hold their 
hands than the artifices or bigotry of a Father 
Confeſſor, VII. 44. 4. | | 


Congueſis, Civilizing people an uſual pretence for mak- 


ing them, I. 79. Cannot be kept but by the ſame 


means by which they are made; 562. a, The 
policy of the Romans and Turks in order to make 
great conqueſts,” VI. 430. 6. 

Conrade, Emperor, how he treated the Ambaſſadors 


of Pope Innocent II, II. 322. 6. The ill ſucceſs 


of an expedition which he undertook againſt the 


Holy Land, VII. 26. a. 


Conrart, his opinion of Amyot and Tallemont's tranſ- 


lations of Flutarch, I. 620. 6. Was ſuch an excel- 
lent maſter of the French tongue, that many cele- 


brated authors uſed to defire him to reviſe their 


works, 580. 6. What made him incapable of 
correcting the old verſion of the Pſalms, 58 . 4. 
Did not underſtand Latin, 774. Neuigermain's 
verſes upon him, ibid. a. The friendſhip between 
him and Daille, IV. 506. 5. A treatiſe intitled 
De Þ Action de POrateur, falſly aſcribed to him, V. 
197. a. 6. His rcviſal of Marot and Beza's verſion 
of the Pſalms, introduced at Geneva, VII. 469. c. 


Why a man of his excellent taſte and judgment 


- publiſhed nothing of his own, X 383. 6. 

Conringius, Herman, ſome wiſtokes iu his account of 
Mariana's book De Inſtitutione Regis, VII. 434. 
2 ö 


a. 6. 
Con ſalvo of Cerdouo, his treachery to Cæſar Borgia, 


III. 500. 6. | | 
Conſcience, whether we ſhould always act according to 
its convictions, I. 394. 5. The allowances which 
ought to be made to a miſtaken conſcience, 176. 6. 
' Liable to the moſt lamentabie errors, IV. 437. 4“ 
A deſcription of remorſe of conicience, 639. 6. 
Reflections on St. Grego! y*'s maxims with reg; r to 
the forcing of conſcience-, V. 532. a 5 Aiwolt 
always overcome by the paſſions, V1. 64. 6. A com- 
pariſon between the power of conſcience and 87579 


"un 


VIII. 182. 4. 6. & ſeq. An examination of the 


ſaid compariſon, 183. 4. b. 184. a. An inſtance 
of great ſcrupulouſneſs of conſcience, 803. a. Re- 
flections on the rights of an erroneous conſcience, 
ibid. and 5. Arguments from .compariſons taken 


from Judges whoſe Sentences are unjuſt, contrary to 


their intention, anſwered, 804. a. b. 805. a. 
| Conſcienciaries, a ſect of Atheiſts, VI. 554. 
Conſequences, which authors never thought of often im- 
puted to them, II. 665. 5. Should be pointed ou 
tho they diſown them, X. 298. 4. To 
Conſiderations fur le Regueit des Ades authentiques, 
Who was the author of this work, III. 387. 
Conſolation, like examples of calamity a great means 


of it, II. 559. 6. An examination of ſome common 
places of conſolation, V. 295. 6. The miſeries of 


mankind, a common topic of it, IV. 454. 6. Some 
account of Crantor's book on this ſubject, 455. 4. 6. 
Con/olators for the Sick, III. 151. 2 (10). 
Conſpiracies, the reaſons which Antoninus Pius gave 
for not enquiring after the perſons who had engaged 
in conſpiracies againſt him, II. 35. Men of the 
' moſt eminent probity and virtue ſometimes ſuffer 
themſelves to be drawn into them, IV. 437. 6. 
. Who is ſaid to be the author of the law which makes 
it treaſon for a man not to declare what he knows of 
a a conſpiracy, VII. 32. and b. 762. 4. 6. 
Conſtancy, wonderful examples of it, I. 661. a. VIII. 
: $2.63. IX. 44. 6. X. 258. 6. 259. a. 5. 
Conſtant, Father, his diſpute with Father Germon, 
VII. 295, 6. | | 
Conſtantia, wife of the Emperor Henry VI, delivered 
in public, VI. 85. and a. 6. 
Conſtantin, Dame, ſome account of her trial and con- 
demnation on account of the death of Mademoiſelle 
de Guerchi, VIII. 180. 6. Her crime thought to 
bea ſequel of the doctrine of the Jeſuits, ibid. 
Conſtantin, Francis de Veronne, the contents of his 
apology for John Chaſtel, IV. 285. a. 6. 
Conſtantine the Great, his reply to Aceſius about not 
receiving perſons into communion who had fallen 
into any crimes aſter baptiſm, I. 156. 6. 157. 4. 
Said to have built the walls of the city of London, 
498. 6. Was the firſt Roman Emperor who embra- 
ced Chriſtianity, II. 8. . His unaccountable beha- 
viour with regard to thoſe who ſhould conceal any 
work of Arius, 276. a. What Dante ſaid of his 
Donation, IV. 516. a. 6. Honoured Euſebius 
with very particular marks of his eſteem, V. 156. 
5. What fome heathen authors ſay was the cauſe 
of his turning Chriſtian, 199. a. Burnt all con- 
tentious libels, 622. 42. The occaſion of his putting 
his ſon Criſpus and his wife Fauſta to death, 198. 
199. Was, as ſome authors aſſert, engaged by 
her to return again to the worſhip of falie Deities, 
200. How he was reclaim'd from it, ibid. Pun- 
iſhed adultery with death, IX. 153. 5. 
Conſtantine, Coprony mus, for what he became the 
object of a thouſand invectives, IV. 13. @. 6. 
Conſtantinople, an account of the miraculous cloud of 
fire with which it was terribly alarmed in the time 
of Arcadius, II. 161. a. Its latitude, V. 523. 6. 


Conſtantius, Son of Conſtantine the Great, his charac- 


ter, I. 123. a. His barbarous proſecution of per- 
ſons who had conſulted the oracle of the God Be, 
ibid. Calls the Council of Sardica, 125. a De- 
poſes Pope Liberius, 126. 6. Is a favourer of the 

Arians, 131. 4. | 

Conſtitution, an inftance of the ſtrange power of it, 
IV. 673. 4. | RAO: 

Conſubſtantial, in what ſenſe the Anomœans under- 

. ſtood this word, I. 127. a. 6. How it was ex- 
plained in the Council of Nice, V. 156. @. 

Conſuls, who was the firſt Plebeian that ever was ad- 

mitted to the conſular Dignity, II. 127. 6. IV. 162. 

4. 387. Whether a Conſul deſcended to the office 
of Prator, IV. 165. 6. Obliged to go and pay 

. homage to Juno Soſpita, V. 488. a. 

Con ſulſbip, what has led ſome authors into a ſtrange 
chimera of two degrees of it, 11. 600. a. Who was 
the firſt foreigner who had the honour of it, 598. J. 

Contarini, Alexander, the occaſion of his reſentment 
againſt Ammirato, I. 582, 4. | 

Contarini, Aloyſio, IV. 312. a. 

Conte, Anthony le, the contempt with which he treat- 
ed Baudouin, III. 42. 6b. 43. a. 

Conti, Prince of, his determination of the diſpute be 


4 


DEX: 


, tween the Jobiſts and Uraniſts, III. 224; . And 
_ generous reception of Moliere, VIII. 469. 
Conti, Princeſs of, her opinion of Clelia, III. 440. b. 
Conti, Abbé, what he wrote to Mr. Leibnitz concern- 
ing the invention of the method of Fluxions, VI. 
672. a. 1 
Continence, a remarkable inſtance of it, I. 48. a. Some- 
times prejudicial to women, II. 118. 6. The gift 
of it, not a thing to be depended upon, V. 186, 4 
What they who make a vow of it, ought to do, 
282. a. What ſome have done in order to give a 
greater merit to their continence, V. 333. a. b. 
. Has been thought impoſſible both by Proteſtants 
and Roman Catholics, 714. a. 6. Not the duty 
of married perſons, VI. 76. a. Ariltotle's opinion 
of it, 466. Whether Sarah maintained a perfect 
continence after ſhe found herſelf barren, IX. 77. b. 
See Chaſtity, 
C ontinuators, their great negligence, II. 602. a. b. 
Contradictions, reflections on thoſe of authors, II. 
$1, 6, When propoſitions are contradictory, IV. 
277. @. What a deſire to contradi others may 
produce, VI. 377. a. 6. Why they who read 
* works, charge him with ſo many, VIII. 
53. 
Centroverſial writers, compared to racers, II. 283. 6. 
The excuſes they make uſe of to palliate their 
contradictions, 603. b. Their zeal ſerves only to 
extinguiſh their virtue, III. 321. 6. Their two 
greateſt faults, 132. 2 (14). A faithful reſemblance 
of them, 582. a. 6. Employ all their ſtrength a- 
gainſt the weak place of che cauſe, and leave the 
ſtrongeſt without any reply, under pretence that it 
deſerves not to be inſiſted upon, 694. 6. Their 
partiality, IV. 333. 4. And unfair proceedings 
with regard to the works of each other, ibid. 5. 
. Often diſcover more deffects in a month than they 
had been able to conceal in twenty years, 506. a. 
To what it is owing that they often become the uni- 
verſal hatred of the oppoſite party, 650. a, Pre- 
jadice their party when they make uſe of all tort 
of arguments good and bad, 662. a. What they 
ſay of their adverſaries, to be confider'd as nothing 
unleſs they prove it, VI. 7co. a. 6. Spare nothing 
to maintain their hypotheſis, VII. $16. 4. b. Ad- 
vice to them, VIII. 651.6. A proof of the in- 
clination which they all have to emplcy the ſhort 
way of authority, X. 131. 4. 6. See Adverſaries. 
Controverſies, authors often injure their own cauſe by 
writing in too paſſionate a ſtyle, III. 40. 6. Some- 
thing in the nature of them, very corruptive of 
morality, II. 426. 4. The unavoidable conſequenccs 
of theological controverſies, when a principal of mo- 
deration does not keep them within the walls of 
the Auditories in the Univerſities, V. 68. a, The 
heads of Parties in literary or religious contro- 
verſies do not ſpend money enough on ſpies, 71. 6. 
How apt an application to the ſubtleties aad refine- 
ments of it are to darken and perplex matters, and 
raiſe doubts, 114. 4. 6. 115. 4. 6. How Biſhop 
Fleetwood uſed to excuſe his not entring into them, 
263. a. Their ill effects, 588. 2. What we muſt 
do to obſerve this precept, audi & alteram partem, 
VII. 352. 4. The uſefulneſs of collecting together 
the objections and anſwers, the replies and rejoind- 
ers of any controverſy, 417. a. Readers who 
would acquire a thorough knowledge of any con- 
troverſy, mult not conſult either ſatyrs or busle!que 
works, 489. a. Why thoſe who ate engaged in 
them ought not to rely upon writers of their own 
party, without diſcufling the replies of the adverſa- 
ries, VIII. 65 1. 6. 
chiefs, IX. 384. 6. 385. a. Reflection on that 
of Stancarus and Ohander, ibid. Oobſervadons 
on the art of controverſy, X. 340. 6. See Diſputes, 
Religious Controverfies, Authority. | 


Contzen, Adam, his reſutation of Braunbom, III. 


574. 4. 6. 577. 4. | | ; 
Conventicles, women who are zealous frequenters 0! - 


them, to be ſuſpected, V. 624. 6. 

Convention, the arguments by which Lord Some: 
proved the legality of it, IX. 285. C. & eq. 

Couuents, Ambroſe de Camaldoli's complaint of tle 
irregularities of them in his time, IV. Co. 4. Sc 
Monaſteries. | | 

Converſation, they who have the art of enlivening à 

' languiſhing converſation, very uſeful perſons, 111. 

. 49: «a 


Always productive of mil. 


ED I. 


49. a. Men who write down what is ſaid in con- 
verſation, very _—_— 421. 8. Teaches many 
things which books do not, VI. 495. a. Some 
great genius's make but a mean figure in converſa- 
tion, VIII. 126. How much the Sieur 4'Ablan- 
court excelled in it, 320. a. 5. The Scaligerana 
and Menagiana, proofs of the wretched manner in 
which things are confounded and blended together 


in converſation, 48 1. 5. Why we muſt not give 


much credit to what is faid in it, ge, 6... 
Converſion, a groſs contradition which writers who 
make it their buſineſs to diſcourſe of converſions, 
generally fall into, II. 279. a. b. Perſecutions 
and maſſacres entirely Mahometan methods of it, 
VIILE-215. s. Fg | 
Converts, the caſe of all new converts, IT. 319. a. Their 
| uſual motives for changing their Religion, III. 582. 
a. a Forced to aſperſe that which they forſake, 
ibid. | | 
Conweations, Engliſh, defined, II. 418. b. 428. 6. 
Their rights, powers and privileges, 418. b. The 
Princes authority over them, aſſerted, 419. a. At- 
terbury's vindication of their rights, &c. ibid. and 
6. Biſhop Burnet's opinion of their power, &c. 
420. a. b. 421, &, Their proceedings in 1710, 
434: a. b. 435. And in 1712. ibid. 6. 
Cony, George, refuſes to pay an extraordinary Tax 
laid upon the City of London by Cromwell, IV. 
82. à. | 3 
| Cork Colonel Edward, VI. 626. a. | 


Cooke, Mildred, her {kill in the Latin and Greek | 


tongues, IV. 240. a. | 
Cooke, Thomas, his edition of the works of Andrew 
Marvell, VII. 485. a. | | 
Cooper, Thomas, tranſlated his Dictionary from the 
Latin-German Dictionary of Tiriſius of Zurich, 
VI. 09s *% | 2 | 
Coornhert, Theodore, his zeal for the liberty of his 
country and diſputes about Predeſtination, II. 285. 
6. See the Article of Koornhert. | 
Conte, Sir Charles, declares in conjunction with Lord 
Broghill for a free Parliament, III. 539. a. Slan- 
ders him in a very impudent manner, ibid. 6. 
Cop, Luke le, what he ſays about the alterations of 
the confeſſion of Augſbourg, III. 573. b. 
Cop, Nicholas, ſummoned before the Parliament of 
Paris for delivering an oration of Calvin in a very 
- unuſual manner, VII. 731. 5. 
Copenhagen, Univerſity of, Borrichius's benefaction to 
it, III. 509. 4. | 
Copernicus, what his followers will be obliged to ad- 
mit with regard to the planets, VIII. 730. b. His 
ſyſtem ſaid to be an opinion true in art and falſe in 
nature, IX. 466. a. An objection that was made 
to him when he propoſed it, X. 405. | 
Copiers, the errors their negligence occaſions, I. 708. 
a. IV. 171. 3. A paſſage that may ſerve them as 
a ſcare-crow, III. 716. a. An inſtance of the al- 
terations which they make in facts, V. 76. 6. 
| 0 given birth to many chimerical authors, VIII. 
20. 6. | | 
Coppe, Leonard, aſſiſted Catharine de Bore in making 
her eſcape from a Nunnery, III. 482. : 
Copper, mixed with tin ſpecifically heavier than either 


of the metals before the mixture, VI. 220. 3. A 


projet for tranſmuting iron into copper, IX. 
263. a. | | 
Cappinger, Edmund, ſtarves himſelf to death, V. 
65. | | 


Copulation, Sir Thomas Brown and St. Auſtin's opinion 
of it, IX. 11. 6. 12. a. 

Coquets, the chief reaſon which induces men to call all 
women coquets, V. 124. 5. By what they may 


be known, VIII. 434. 4. 6. How they make 


their huſbands ſwallow a pair of horns, 518. a. 

Corah and Abiram, the puniſhment inflited upon them 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be alluded to in the ſtory of the 
Earth's opening and ſwallowing up Amphiaraüs and 
his chariot, I. 594. 4. 6. | 

Coras, a Gaſcon miniſter, ſome account of him and 
his writings, VI. 421. @. 6. | 

Coras, John, counſellor in the Parliament of Toulouſe, 
hanged for Calviniſm, VI. 421. 6. 

Coraſhites, at what time they got the entire poſſeſſion 
of _— VII. 506. a. Their groſs ignorance, 
ibid, 6. | 

Corbet, Miles, what he alledged againſt Lilly's Starry 
Meſſenger, VII. 83. a. 

Corbis, CQ. Hortenſius, VI. 248. 


8 * obſervations on the beauties of Livy, 

$33... | | 

Corbul? encouraged to deſtroy the City of Artaxata 
by a miracle, II. 358. | | 

Corcyra, the horrible ſcheme of revenge which Peri- 
_ formed againſt the Inhabitants of it, VIII. 
288, | | 

Cordemoi, his obſervations on the conduct of Duke 
Eudo and Charles Marte!, examined, I. 48. 6. 
Account of their victory over the Saracens, 40. 6. 
And judicious reflection on the minute deſcriptions 
which modern authors give of battles about which 
ancient writers have not been icular, ibid. 
— ” ſays of Childeric's viſions, improbable, 

„ Þ, 

Corderius, Maturinus, his pious fraud concerning ſome 
verſes of Virgil, VIII. 300. 6. 1s 

Corduba, Francis Mendoza de, his anſwer to a letter 
of the Emperor, V. 548. 6. | 


Corfu, Archbiſhop of, to what Paris de Graffis's anger 


againſt him was owing, V. 516. 4. 6. | 
Corinna, whether Julia daughter ro Auguſtus is the 
| perſon whom Ovid celebrates under this name, VIII. 


90. a. | TT 
Corinth, the conftitution of this city alter'd, and the 
ſovereign power ſeized on by Petiander, VIII. 
288. a, | ma 
Corinthians, united themſelves by Aratus's advice to 
the commonwealth of the Achzans, II. 151. Bribed 
Euripides in order to transfer the infamy of having 
killed Medea's children from themſelves upon her, 
V. 152. a. Their regard and eſteem for courte- 
zans, VI. 596.4. 5. NN ee 
Corintus, the Grammarian, whether he is the ſame 
perſon as Quintus Calaber, VIII. 645. 4.6. 
Cornara, Helena Piſcopia, in what ſhe followed Mi- 
nerva the Goddeſs of learning, VI. 545. 4. 
Cornarius, a groſs miſtake in his tranſlation of Par- 
thenius, I. 134. 4. Some account of that work 
and of his dedication of it, VITI. 160. a. 6. 


Corneille, Peter, has ſome bombaſt in his character of 


Cornelia in his tragedy of Pompey, I. 254. 6. Why 


the penſion which the King had granted him was 


diſcontinued, III. 443. 5. | 
Cornelia, the wife of Pompey, her great fidelity to 
him, was by accident the very thing that colt him 
his life, VII. 695. a. 6. | by 
Cornelio, Biſhop of Bitonto, IV. 91. a. 5 
Cornelius, Antonius, ſome account of his book, enti- 
tled, The complaint of infants confined in purgatory 
againſt the Divine Fuſtice, X. 107. a. b. & leq. 
Cornelius Gallus, why Cornarius dedicated to him his 
tranſlation of Parthenai de Amatoriis AﬀeBionibur, 
JJ 


Cornelius a Lapide, one of the moſt judicious commen- 


tators on the Scriptures, I. 55. a. Miſunderſtands 
a paſſage of Geneſis concerning Iſaac's ſporting with 
Rebecca, 77. a. b. His abſurd relations about the 


tree of which the croſs was made, 227. a. The 


encomiums he beſtows on Ariſtotle, II. 269. 
Corneto, Cardinal Adriano di, III. 499. 6. 5 
Corniades or Corneadis, ſaid to have 25 a regiſter of 

his debauches, V. 52. 4. | | 
Cornucopiæ, a commentary upon Martial, why the 


author did not publiſh this work in his own life- 


Ros, VIII. 315. a, Its excellencies and defects, 
+ | 


Cornutus, Annæus, baniſhed for giving his judgment 
too freely on a Poem of Nero, V. 363. 6. Why 
he adviſed Perfius's mother to ſuppreſs ſome Poems 
which her ſon had written when he was very 
young, VIII. 324. What alterations he is ſup- 


poſed to have made in the fatyrs of that author, 


and why, 325. 6. & ſeq. 
Coronel, Mary, the method ſhe took to preſerve her 
chaſtity, IV. 440. a. b, vn 
Ceronis, daughter of Phlegias, how ſhe was the oc- 
caſion of burning the temple of Delphi, VIII. 389. 
Corpulency, the method which Diogenes took to con- 
ceal it, IV. 612. | | 
Corradus, miſtakes the meaning of paſſages in Plu- 
tarch, VI. 245. a. And Aſconius Pedianus, IV. 
166. b. & ſeq. | 
Correcting, why Ovid neglected it, VIII. 111. a. A 
difficult taſk, ibid. Authors ſhould adviſe with 
their friends about it, 591. 4. 6. See Authors. 
Correctors of the Pre ſi, the liberties which ſome of them 
take with MSS. VII. 180. » (9). 
8 B Corriere, 
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218. 2. His opinion with 


Corriero Svahgiato, the deſign and occaſion of this 
book, VIII. 125. a. b. | 

Corrofiveneſs, in what it conſiſts, III. 550. 5. 

Corrupticulz, a ſect of heretics, I. 156. 4. 6. 

Corficans, an odd cuſtom practiſed among them, IX. 


a. b. | 
cas Mr. de, the firſt ſpiritual child of Mrs. Bourig- 
non, III. 529. a. Cenſured and impriſoned by the 
Biſhop of Caſtorie, ibid. 5. Poiſoned, ibid. 
Corvin, Matthias, King of Hungary, his great re- 
gard for Bonfinius, III. 477. Abuſed by him, 
478. a. Sehds for Brandolin to teach oratory at 
Buda, 571. 5. Whether he divorced his wife Bea- 
trix, II. 138. 2. 6. 
Corunna, the fable concerning 
VI. 131. 6. | 55 ; 2 
Corythis, the ſon of Paris and Oenone, killed by his 
father, VIII. 17. b. A farther account of him, 
18. a. b. | | 
Coſa, on what account he was very famous among the 
Horaſhites, VII. 506. 2. . 
Cofins, Dr. John, his vindication of himſelf againſt 
ſome paſſages in Fuller's Church-Hiſtory, V. 350. 6. 
What he ſaid in a viſit to Dr. Heylin, VI. 151. 4. 
Coſmetica, the art of beautifying, how it is pretended 
it may be uſeful with regard to the ſalvation of the 
Fe foul, IV. 468. 1 G a 
oſmical Qualities, III. 549. 5. | 
0% a de, what 3 his loſing the poſt of 
ſuperintendant of thef finances, IX. 24. a. | 
Coftar, took the foundation of his collections from 
the works of Bacon, II. 549. a. Cenſured for 


the foundation of it, 


what he ſays about the Catius of Horace, IV. 208. a. 


Criticiſes Balzac, 602. a. b, And Bilia's anſwer to 
her huſband, 690. 6. A beautiful paſſage from him 
about the great difficulty of wwriting with eaſe, V. 

601. a. What he ſays about Hercules, and Bilia's 
anſwer to her huſband, criticiſed, VI. 130. 4. b. 
His diſpute with Girac about Jupiter's not thinking 
of cuckoldom in the ſettlement of his houſhold, 

479. a. 6. His arguments for arbitrary power, VII. 
58. 4. 6. Juſt cenſure of Girac's account of Ho- 

mer's Jupiter, 398. 5. & ſeq. And encomium 
upon Quillet's Henriciad, VIII. 635. 6. Some 
account of his defenſe of Voiture againſt Girac, 

IX. 547. 4. 5. X. 424. b. & ſeq. Employed his 

credit with the Magiſtrates to ſuppreſs his Antago- 
niſt's anſwer, IX. 548. a. b. Reflected upon for this 
conduct, ibid. 5. 549. 4. Some extracts from his 
letters to a young lady, ibid. His letter to his Phy- 
ſician concerning the revival of a certain member, 
ibid. 5. Cenſured, 635. a. b. V. 273. 4. 331. 
5. IX. 225. a. b. 635. a. 6. Criticiſes Longinus, 

KX. 578. 6. His enquiry into the reaſons of Sylla's 
aſſuming the name of Fortunate, 584. b. & ſeq. 

Co/ti, Peter, his tranſlation of Locke's eſſay, commend- 
ed, VII. 144. 6. 

Cote, Hilarion de, his flattery of the Queen of Na- 
varre, X. 65. b. 66. Inexcuſable for not diſtin- 
guiſhing her from ladies whoſe virtue was always 
unſullied, 70. 5. 71. a. | 1 FOT5oo 

Cotelerii Patres Apoſtolici, why the preface in ſome 
copies of the edition of 1698 is very different from 
that of others, - with regard to the elogium of 
Mr. Cotelier, IV. 378. a. 6. | n 

Cotin, Abbot de, his rallery of Menage for writing 
Corneille's epitaph before he was dead, VII. 178. 4. 
And obſervations on the Gods of Epicurus, 234. 4. 

Coton, Father, drew up queſtions to put to the Devil, 
III. 482. 6. His diſpute with Chamier, IV. 257. 
b. And vindication of the Jeſuits from the infamy 
of having inſpired Ravillac with the deſign of aſ- 

ſaſſinating Henry IV, VII. 433. a. 6. A paſlage 
againſt him from the Anti-coton, ibid. Why there 
was a great outcry againſt him on account of the 
queſtions which he aſked the Devils of Loudun, V. 
$13.6.514. 4. Whether ſentence was pronounced 
upon him at Avignon for getting a Nun with child, 
VII. 192. 6. His remarkable chaſtity, 429. 6. And 
delicate ſenſe of {melling out thoſe who had vio- 
lated the laws of it, ibid. Some account of his 
aſtrological mirror, in which he uſed to ſhew Henry 
the Great what was done in the cabinets of all the 
Princes upon Earth, VIII. 614. 6. | | 

Cotta, Pontiff, an objection which he makes againſt 
Providence, IV. 667. a. His arguments to prove 
that the faculty of reaſoning is not a benefit, VIII. 


regard to the exi 
of the Gods, IX. 418.6. hat he exiſtence 


Cottibi, a ſtory which be tells of Mr. Daille and his 
ſon, IV. 503. @. b. Reproaches which he threw 
out againſt them, VII. 683. 4. 6. And apology for 
his conduct, VIII. 44. a. Daille's obſervations upon 
his giving Origen the title of Saint, ibid. & 5. His 
reply to Daille, unanſwerably refuted, 45. a. . 

Cottington, a learned diſcuſſion concerning the validity 
and nullity of his marriage with a lady whoſe huſ- 
band was living, II. 674. a. | 

Cotton, Charles, his verſes on Mrs. Behn, 

Cotton, Sir Robert, VII. 73. 4. | 

Cotys, ſon of Rhæmetalces, received half the kingdom 
of Thrace from Auguſtus, IV. 446. 6. Deprived 
of his dominions, and treacherouſly put to death 
by his uncle, 447. a. Ovid's verſes upon him, 
ibid. 5. Of a very ancient family, ibid. 

Covenant, the contents of Langbaine's review of it, 
VI. 623. a. | 

Coverdale, Miles, ſome 
IX. 56. 6. | | | 

Covetouſneſ;, the ſame things ſaid of it by Bion the 
Sophiſt and St. Paul, III. 358. Advice againſt it, 
IV. 386. 5. The marks of a covetous age, VIII. 
720. 2 (27). See Avarice. 

Council of Antioch, the occaſion of its meeting, I. 124, 
Extracts from its Creeds about the Trinity, ibid. 
Pronounced an anathema againſt the Arians, ibid. 

Council of Bafil, from what materials Auguſtin Patrizzi 
collected his abridgment of the acts of it, VIII. 
190. a. Some particulars concerning that which 
depoſed Pope Eugenius IV, I. 409, 

Council of Conſtance, its ſevere decree againſt the Jews, 
I. 397. . And maxim about keeping faith with 
heretics, III. 636. 3. How Petit's juſtification of 
the Duke of Burgundy was brought before it, VIII. 
347. 6. Upon what pretence its. Commiſſaries re- 
verſed the ſentence of the Biſhop of Paris againſt 
it, 348. a. The occaſion of its being held, X. 242, 

Elects Otho Colonna, 243. 4 ; 

Council of Conſſantinople, excommunicates ſome Biſhops 
who would not conſent to the condemnation of 
Etius, and depoſe the leaders of the Semi-Arians, 
I. 127. 2. Dupin's anſwers to Pighius's objetions 
againlt it, VII. 766. a. 

Council of Epheſus, objections which have been made 
to the nature of it, and its proceedings, VII. 763. b. 

Council of Lateran, VI. 445. 6. | | 

Council of Nice, Biſhop Andrews's opinion of it, I. 


III. 143, a. 


particulars concerning him, 


697... c 
Council of Piſa, VI. 455. 6. 
Council of Sardica, what was done in it, I. 125. a. 
Its canons cited by the Popes under the name of the 
Council of Nice, ibid. 
Council of Seleucia, propoſes to reject the Nicene Creed, 
I. 126. 5. Excommunicates nine Biſhops, 127. 4. 
Council of Sens, when it was held, I. 62.6. & ſeq. A 
ſatyrical deſcription of the Fathers of it, III. 230. a. 
Council of Soiſſons, at what time it was held, I. 62. 6. 


& ſeq. The ſentence which it paſſed upon Abelard 
and his works, 63. 


Council of Trent, the perplexity in which the Fathers 


of it found themſelves upon the queſtions concern- 
ing marriage, III. 97. . Who were the propereſt 
perſons to draw up its decrees, 98. a. Its ſpirit, 
ibid, Not approved of by the Abbot of Saint-Cyran, 
IX. 23. a. A vindication of thoſe Biſhops who did 
not appear at it, VI. 375. a. What Muſſo per- 
formed there, VII. 703. f & ſeq. And what Bul- 
linger ſaid was the deſign of it, III. 667. Not a 
lawful one, X. 545. 6. | 
Councils, general ones, ſaid by Cardinal d'Ailli to have 
. erred in points of ſact, right, and truth, I. 395. His 
arguments to prove them ſuperior to the Pope, ibid. 
5. Whether the thirty-ſeven volumes of Councils 
are capable of converting heretics, II. 579. 6. No 
hiſtory ſurniſhes more ſubjects of ſcandal, nor a more 
ſhocking ſcene of paſſions, intrigues, factions, ca- 
bals and artifices, than that of councils, ibid. What 
a man of wit uſed to ſay when he was told, ſuch 
an one was condemned in ſuch a council, ibid. 
Their canons, not ſubje& to the power of the Pope, 
VI. 656. 2. How neceflary it is that the Holy 
Ghoſt ſhould preſide in them, VII. 764. 4. Sub- 
ject to the Emperor, 766. 4. Not free from error, 


VIII. 523. 6. 
| Counſellor, 
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Counſellor, the ſtory of one who uſed ſometimes to drop 
aſleep at the board, III. 230. 2. What a Sicilian 
ſaid to Scipio the Prætor who. recommended an in- 

different counſellor to him, VI. 1.38.6. . 

Country, Anaxagoras's anſwer to one who aſked him, 
whether he was concerned for his country, I. 648. 
a. And to another who was unwilling to die out 

of his native country, 661. 2. | 

Cour des Aides, III. 5114. | 

Courage, uſually united with liberality, I. 40. True 
courage has no need of anger, 381.6. Ajax's no- 
tion of it, 382. The method which Barchochebas 
took to try the courage and ftrength of his ſoldiers, 
II. 662. b. Extraordinary inſtances of it, 706. b. 
VIII. 502. a. ö. & ſeqq. IX. 24. 114. 4.6. 174. 6. 
How Epictetus diſtinguiſhed between courage and 
fool-hardineſs, V. 43. a. 5. Raiſed by ſuperſtition, 
691. a. Whether a man may be condemned to 
death for want of it, 276. 6. Whether courage 
and Juft reſult from the ſame principle in the con- 

ſtitution, VI. 106. 5. A beautiful deſcription of 
the courage which Olympias ſhewed at her death, 
VIII. 3o. 6. X 

Courayer, Father, what Biſhop Atterbury ſays of him, 
II. 445- a. His edition of Boſſu's treatiſe upon 
Epic Poetry, III. 5 14. 5. And character of him, 
515.5. And father Paul, VIII. 208. a. 5. 

Courbeville, Father, his character of Collier's Eſſays, 
IV. 395. 6. | "ab 57 5 

Court, Benedict le, his commentary on the love-decrees 
of Martial, very licentious, X. 418. | | 

Court of Rome, recompenſes in a moſt ſplendid manner 
thoſe who write in its favour, VI. 657. 5. Con- 
cerned in the crime of James Clement, 105. 4. 
An inſtance of its great tyranny, VII. 744. 6. See 
Church of Rome. | 


Courtexans, Ariſtippus's anſwer to one who told him 


that ſhe was with child by him, II. 248. 6. In- 
ſtances of their influence over men in power, IV. 
252. a. b. 253. a. 306. a. The difference be- 
tween thoſe who indulge their favours to the firſt 
comer, and thoſe who ſtand on preliminaries, V. 
89. a. Honours which their pictures have received, 
274. a. 6. The effect which Robert d' Arbriſſel's 
preaching had upon them, 278. 6. Sometimes do 


great ſervices to the public, 353. 5. Behave well 


after their converſion, IV. 432. 6. What is told 
of one who had three illuſtrious baſtards, ibid, 434. 
a. b. Have beſtowed their favours gratis on the li- 
terati, VI. 587. and a. 6. Greatly honoured by the 
Corinthians, 596. 6. Were thought to have very 
much contributed to the preſervation of Greece, by 
their prayers, at the time of Xerxes's invaſion, 
ibid. What is a glorious death for them, 599. 6. 
Reflections on the power of old experienced ones, 
VIII. 439. 5. 440. a. How one rallied Stil po who 
reproached her with corrupting the youth, IX. 
421. 6. By what means Thais was converted, 
26. b. | ö . 
For al always veer about to the fortunate ſide, I. 
83. a. 6. Ought rather to make themlſe)ves the 
objects of their Maſter's love than of their fear, I. 
542. a. Good Courtiers imitate the worſhip of 
the Catholics rather than that of the Huguenots, 
IV. 524. 4. 6. One of their molt advantageous quali- 
ties, VIII. 13. 5. & ſeq. Idolize the miſtreſſes of 
Princes, 117. 3. arts i 
Courtney, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, went to Oxford 
to expel Wickliff, X. 155. 2. 
Courts, Inſtances of their fraudulent practices, I. 
222. 6. A reflection on their unequal conduct, III. 
682. 4. Are the model of moſt Religions, VII. 
772. a. A deſcription of the fatigue and vexation 
of ſolliciting affairs at Court, VIII. 232. . & 
ſeq. 
Couſin, by what reaſons he attempts to prove that St. 
Auſtin was not a hard drinker, II. 482. 6. The 
_ ſaryrical epigram which occaſioned the irreconcile- 
able enmity between him and Mr. Menage, V1I. 
534. 6. 623. . W | 
Coward, William, a ſpecimen of his tranſlation of 
Abſalom and Achitophel into Latin, II. 413. 6. 
Cowards, deſpiſed by the Ladies, II. 528. 6. Prefera- 
ble to heroes in love engagements, V. 643. a. 6. 
Cowley, Abraham, his reflections on a country life, 
I. 52. a. Endeavoured to imitate Lord Bacon's new 
Atalantis in his plan of a Philoſophical ſociety, II. 
566. 6. Which very much haſtened the contrivance 
; I 


of the Royal ſociety, III. 542. 4. His:fine com 
pliment to Lord Bacon, II. 572. b. „ Character ot 


Evelyn and his Kalendarium Hortenſe, V. 29. a. 6. 


And verſes upon Dr. Sprat's hiſtory of 
Society, I ðͤ v ane 
Coauper, Earl, the ſubſtance of his ſpeech againſt in- 
flicting pains and penalties on the Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, II. 441. 6. A ſpeech publiſhed in his name 
which he did not make, 442. 4. A letter which 
he wrote to Mr. Hughes, VI. zog. 2. wars 
Coauper, William, accuſed of plagiariſm, III. 336. 4. 
What Dr. Bidloo ſays of the Appendix to his Ana- 
tomy, ibid. 5. | | ts 
Coyet, Sieur, what induced the King of Sweden to 
ſend him inſtead of Count Ulefeld to the treaty of 
Copenhagen, X. 28. 6. Nen 
Crabtree, William, ſome account of his letters to Mr. 
Geſcoigne, V. 257. a. When he died, ibid. VI. 
230. . ., | | 


Craggs, ſuppoſed to be the author of the Engliſh ver- 
175 of Longus's loves of Daphne and Chloe, VII. 
104. - 9 ine 

Cragius, Nicholas, his account of the habit of the 
Lacedzmonian women, criticiſed, VII. 284. b. 

Craig, Sir Thomas, his epigram on Hollingſhed, 
III. 435. 4. FER a e e ned 

Craig, John, his pretenſions concerning the principles 
of the Chriſtian theology, X. 415. & fe. 

Crakanthorp, Richard, ſome account of bim and his 
writings, VII. 674. 6. Bis encomium on Mr. 
Ray nolds, VIII. 703. And vindication of him 
againſt the Archbiſhop of Spalato, 7059. a. 1 

Cranmer, ' Archbiſhop, his opinion with regard to 
Biſhops and Prieſts, III. 703. 5. 704. @- Sent 
for Peter Martyr and Ochinus, when he found that 
things were ripe for a reformation, VIII. 3z. His 
familiarity with Archbiſhop Spotſwood, IX. 375. a. 

Cranmer, George, his viſit to Mr. Cianmer his tutor, 
VI. 223. 6. | i * 

Crantor, whence it happens that ſometimes he and 
ſometimes Crates is ſaid. to have ſucceeded Polemon 

in the ſchool of Plato, II. 165. 6. | 

Crapula, the meaning of this word, II. 482. 4. 5. 


483. a. | IE GH 
Craſſot the Philsſopher, a particular concerning his 
ears, VI. 129. 6. 18 2 8 | 
Craſſus, Marcus Licinius, his rallery on the old age 
of Dejotarus, IV. 558. 6. And Dejotarus's {mart 


reply, ibid. Surena's perfidy to him, IX. 456. 
Defeated, and his head and hands cut off and ſent 


to the Parthian King, ibid. a. 
Craſſus, Lucius, one of the greateſt oratcrs that ever 
appeared in Rome, V. 242.4. 


Cratea, what method ſhe uſed to cauſe her ſon to com- 


mit inceſt with her without ruining her reputation, 
VIII. 288. 6. And how ſhe reſented the diſcovery of 
her crime, ibid. 85 | 


Crater, what this word meant in Homer's time, VI. 


„6 


Crates the Academic Philoſopher, whether he ſucceeded 


Polemon in the government of the Platonic ſchool, 
II. 165. 4. 5. Stilpo's imart reply to him, when 
he aſked, whether our prayers and honours were 


not agreeable to the Gods, IX. 418. 4. Bion's 


anſwer to the ſame queſtion, ibid. na 
Crates the Cynic, conſummated his marriage in the 
Portico, VI. 175. See the article of his wife Hip- 
parchia.. - . rf Ari 118 | 
Crates Mallotes, whether he or Crates of Pergamus was 
the rival of Ariſtarchus, II. 233. 6. 
Crateus, the occaſion of his entering into a conſpiracy 
againſt Archelaus, II. 178. 


Crawveta, Simon, hiſſed out of the city of Avignon, 


V. 216. a, | 
Cray-fj/h of Teneaos, IX. 5 16. à. 6. 1 
Creation, a book of it which is aſcribed to Abraham 

printed at Paris, 1.91. 6. The impoſſibility of it main- 

tained by Aureolus, and ſeveral Philoſophers, II. 495. 

a. VI. 499. Inconſiſtent with the principles of the 


Socinians, V. 59. a. 6. What Mallebranche fays a- 


gainſt thoſe who deny the poſſibility of it, ibid. 
The difference between the Moſaie and Perſian ac- 
count of it, VI. 344. 6. The blafphemous tenets 
of ſeveral heretics concerning that of the world, 


541. a. Whether we can ever get clear of the 


difficulties upon this ſubje& without conſidering God 
as the author of matter and the firſt and ſolè prin- 
ciple of motion, VIII. 94. 4. What ſeems to n 
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the moſt inconſiderable error of thoſe who deny the 

creation of matter, VIII. 95. 2. A power of it attri- 
buted to the creatures by Pereira, 270. ö. In what the 
Curteſian notion of it differs from that of the ſchovl- 
men, IX. 157. a. N 785 from the principles of 
Xenophanes | 5 X. 237. . 

Creatures, a poſſibility of evil, a neceſſary attendant 
on all creatures, VI. 34: a. Their preſervation, 
a perpetual creation, VIII. 743. 6. 

Credibility, the qualifications neceſſary to make a 


matter of fact credible upon any teſtimony whatever, 


IV. 395. 6. 396. a. Of perſons and things, ibid. 
Credulity, as much of it among men now as ever, I. 
16. 4. 18. 6. Is a mother who is ſure one time 
or other to be ſtifled by her own fruitfulneſs, 170. 
3. Reflections on peoples inclination to it, V. 164. 
2. An inſtance of it, VI. 472. a. 6. 


Creech, Thomas, whether Mr. Dryden engaged him 


in the tranflation of Horace out of Envy, IV. 687. 


and 6. His Latin edition and Engliſh tranſlation of 


Lucretius, commended, VII. 230. A memoran- 
dam found in his ſtudy concerning Biſhop Tillotſon, 
IX. E | 

Creed, ; Ut PE diſputes concerning the author of 

it, II. 15. Biſhop Smalridge's opinion of it, IX. 
258. 6. See Athanafian Creed. | 

Creeds, Arnoldus's opinion of them, II. 327. a. 
Whether that of Mr. Patin was clogged with many 
articles, VIII. 187. 6. | 

Cregut, Anthony, the odious character which he gives 
Mr. d'Yſe, X. 240, 241. 4. 6. | : 

Grellius, John, his opinion of the ſouls of brutes, 
VIII. 762. a. 5. What part he wrote of Volkelius's 
book de wera religione, X. 31. a. b. 


Crematius Corus, loſt his life for praiſing Brutus, and 
ſaying that Caſſius was the laſt of the Romans, IV. 


175. 4. 

a beſieged and taken by M. Antonius Pri- 
mus, II. 71. 

Crenii obſervationes Philologice & Hiflorice, V. 21. 6. 


Crequi, Marſhal de, what he ſaid of one who was 


recommended to him as a very learned man, IV. 
293-460. - 

Croce, Duke de, to what ſome ſay the affront which 
he received at Rome in 1662 was owing, IV. 310. 
a. Cardinal Chigi ſent to Paris to make ſatisfac- 
tion for it, ibid. 2 (19). 9 

Creſcentio, Cardinal, had miſtreſſes in common with 
Pope Julius III, and paid his ſhare of the expence 

of maintaining the children they had by them, VI. 

63. 6. 

. different accounts of the puniſhment in- 

flicted on him by Otho III, VIII. 67. a. 6. How his 
widow revenged Otho's breach of promiſe to her, 
ibid. | | 

Creſpin, John, his account of Pope Joan, VIII. 484. 6. 
485. 4. | | 

Cretans, on what account their name became a pro- 
verb, V. 64. 5. A ſophiſm built upon Epimeni- 
des's aſſertion, that they were all liars, 113. 6. 
Why they eſtabliſhed the fiction concerning Jupiter 
and Ganymede, 382. 4. e 

Crew, Lord Biſhop of Durham, why Wood accuſes 
him of perfidy, IX. 312. 6. 


Crillon, ſee the article of Grillon. | 


Crimes, not committed by any perſons but with views of 
advantage, IV. 166. a. Supported by crimes, 709. 


a. The ſight of thoſe who have been employed to 


rpetrate mighty crimes, not agreeable to thoſe 
whom they — Str on ſuch occaſions, VIII. 15. 
a. A common excuſe of thoſe who commit great 
can, VIETS569 | 
Criminals, to be judged by their actions, I. 269. 6. 
Crinitus, Peter, aſſerts Accius wrote a tragedy called 
the Argonauts on too ſlight a foundation, I. 141. 6. 
His miſtakes about Caſſius Severus, IV. 117. 6. 
And Catullus, 21z. 4. 5. His verſes to the ho- 
nour of Lamponiano, VI. 615. 6. 
Crlfh, a paper written by Sir Richard Steele, the occa- 
and deſign of it, IX. 397. 4. b. & ſeq. Was ſe⸗ 
verely attacked by Dr. Swift, 398. a. 5. And oc- 


caſioned Sir Richard to be expelled the Houſe of 


Commons, 399. 

Criſp, Dr. a particular account of the famous contro- 
verſy which the republication of his works occa- 
ſion'd, X. 576. a. 6. & ſeqq. 

Criſpus, Cæſar, ſon of Conſtantine the Great, diffe- 
rent accounts of the reaſon of his being put to death, 
V. 198. 4. 6. 


Critici Sacri, who father Simon ſays was the moſt 
learned and judicious amongſt them, IV. 658. a. 
Criticiſm, nothing occaſions greater falſities in it than 
the liberty which writers take to extend to an un- 
due length the authorities on which they ground 
their aſſertions, IV. 170. 6. Is the laſt effort of 
reflection and j ent, 496. a. How dangerous 
a work it is, VII. 128. a. 6, Occaſion d the death 
of John Quintin, VIII. 642. a. 3. The utility of 
it proved by the ſame reaſons as that of other ſci- 
ences, X. 385. & ſeqq. 
Critics, what little grounds they have for their con- 
jectures, I. 68. 4. All critics diſcover maſter ſtrokes 
in the authors they write upon, which had eſcaped 
the obſervation of the reſt, 260. 3. A critic who 
takes the advantage of- a doubtful expreſſion, ovght 
not to omit its favourable meaning, II. 178. 5. 
How they diſagree in the readings of manuſcripts, 
455. 4. Alter ſuch as they do not underſtand, ibid. 5. 
The difference between a Critic and a Libeller, IV. 
207. b. Charron's advice to them, 278. a. b. The 
moſt able ſubje& to give falſe corrections, 561. a. 
How they multiply books and authors, 562. a. b. 
Uſed to put a piece of wax on the places of manu- 
ſcripts which ſeemed obſcure to them, 569. a. The 
trouble the miſunderſtanding a word may occaſion 
them, 600. 6. Obliged to dwell upon trifles, V. 
36. 6. They who firſt printed ancient authors, 
have corrupted inſtead of correcting them, 506. 5. 
Who are the moſt equitable ones, 691. 6, Du 
Haillan's complaints againſt them, 692. a. b. Are 
often led into errors by a conformity of ſtyle, VI. 
82. a. The moſt excellent differ in their taſte, 
even with regard to ſubjefts on which they ſhould 
all paſs the ſame judgment, 434. a. Mr. Locke's 
opinion of verbal critics, VII. 146. Why ſome 
of them have exclaimed againſt Ovid's dition, VIII. 
88. a. 5. One of thoſe who go beyond what they 
read and know more than their books taught them, 
714: Diſtinguiſh themſelves by nothing ſo much 
as by contradiction, IX. 406. a. Complaints a- 
gainſt thoſe who publiſh nothing for ſear repriſals 
| ſhould be made upon them, X. 383. a. 6. Why 
= are afraid to publiſh any thing of their own 
ibid. | 
Critolaus the Peripatetic, ſent by the Athenians as one 
of their embaſſadors to Rome, IV. 129. 6. 
Creſus, his treatment of Solon and Æſop, I. 304. 6. 
What anſwer he received from Anacharſis upon 
his offering him money to come to ſee him, 635. 
Thales's anſwer to him when he asked a definition 
of God, unjuſtly cenſured by Tertullian, IX. 
238. a. | 1 
Crofts, Dr. Herbert, Biſhop of Hereford, what was 
ſaid of his Animadverſions on Burnet's Theory of the 
Earth, III. 711. a. His Naked Truth, or the true 
flate of the primitive Church, VII. 481. 6. & ſeq. 
And ſome account of ſeveral anſwers of it, ibid. 
His letter to Dr. Stillingfleet concerning a vow of 
_ reſignation of his Biſhoprick, IX. 416. 4. 6. 417. 
KR. 0. p | 
Croiſſes, the occaſion of their quarrelling with the 
_ Greeks, I. 206. a. b. Plunder Conſtantinople, 
ibid. And make Baldwin Earl of Flanders Em- 
peror, and Moroſini Patriarch, ibid. 3 
Cromwell, Oliver, threatens the Clergy who ſhould 
| preſume to preach or read Prayers according to the 
Lies of the Church of England, or teach any 
School, III. 715. a. Some have ſaid that Dr. Bate 
ave him a So which haſtened his death, 16. 
axter's opinion of his uſurpation, 50. 6. A 
converſation which he had with Baxter, 51. 4. 
Dr. Calamy's character of him, ibid. Baniſhes 
Biddle to the iſle Scilly, but allows him a pen- 
ſion, 333. 6. One of the capital articles of his 
government, ibid. An original letter to him from 
the Counteſs of Cork, 535. a. 6. Knew every 
perſon of preat abilities in the three kingdoms, 
536. a. His frank and generous behaviour to Lord 
Bo hill, ibid, and 3. With whom he uſed to 
adviſe about affairs of importance, 537. 4. His 
converſation with the Lord Broghill, Mr. Waller 
and Milton, a proof of his fine taſte, ibid. Seldom 
failed of gaining thoſe whom he condeſcended to 
court, ibid. . Said that he hoped to make the 
name 'of an Engliſhman as great as ever that of n 
Roman had been, 374. a. The propoſals he made 
Meric Caſaubon in order to prevail upon him » 
| I | WII 
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write the hiſtory of the civil war, IV. 157. His 
letter to the Committee for Aſſociation concerning his 
victory at Gainſborough, 222. 4. 6. Was one 
of the perſons to whom miracles were promiſed, in 
caſe he ſhould attempt to extirpate the Honſe of 
Auſtria and the Pope, 418, 420. a. Stanzas on him 
publiſhed by Dryden after his funeral, 676. 6. 
677. a. On what account he was ſometimes dil- 
pleaſed with Judge Hale, V. 699. a. What he 
Faid after the peralal of Harrington's Oceana, VI. 
31. 6. On what account it has been ſaid that he 
offered Mr. Hobbs the place of Secretary to him, 
195. 6, Diſpleaſed with Mr. How for oppoſing 
the doctrine of a particular faith, 283. a. A let- 
ter to him by Lilburn, VII. 79. 2. 6. Procured a 
conference to be held, between thoſe called the 
Grandees of the houſe and army, and the common- 
wealth's men, 235. a. 6. Throws a cuſhion at 
Ludlow, ibid. Endeavoured all he could to gain 
him but to no purpoſe, 237. a. 6. The oppoſition 
which Prynne made to him, and how it was re- 
- ſented, VIII. 567. His letter to John Sadler, IX. 
19. 6. 20. @. b. Dr. South's congratulatory verſes 
to him upon the peace concluded with the Dutch, 
310. 2. What the Doctor obſerved of him in a 
ſermon, 312. 6. The civility with which he re- 
ceived Archbiſhop Uſher, and the promiſes he made 
him, X. 61. 6. & ſeq. His ſubtilty in ordering 
the Archbiſhop's corps to be interred with great mag- 
nificence in Weſtminſter Abbey, 62. 5. Injoins 


his execators not to ſell his library without his con- 


ſent, 63. a. Very well read in the Greek and Ro- 
man hiſtory, 87. a. His intimacy with Waller, 
ibid. Verſes upon him by Dr. Whichcot, 136. 6. 
The character which Archbiſhop Williams gave 
the King of him, 170. à. 6: | 

Cromwell, Richard, what proved his rain, VI. 283. 6. 

Crooke, Alexander, his arguments to remove the con- 

traditions which they are charged with, who aſ- 
ſert the ſtory of Pope Joan, VIII. 491.a. Anda 

reſutation of them, 491, 492. 

Crofiles, appointed tutor to Count de Moret, VII. 
101. a. 

Croſs, a fable from Peter Comeſtor's hiſtory concern- 
ing the tree of which it was made, I. 488. a. 
The title which was inſcribed upon it, ſaid to be 
found at Rome in the Pontificate of Innocent VIII, 

. 8 

Croſſe, Robert, the occaſion of his writing his Biogra- 


phia, V. 202. a. His diſpute with Glanvil about 


pag ron and his Philofophy, V. 432. a. 433. 
a. 6. rb 
Crotona, the reformation which Pythagoras introduced 
imo it, VIII. 611. a. | | 
Crotus, John, VI. 200. a. | | 
Crows, how long they live according to Heſiod's cal- 
culation, V. 4. 6. | | 
Croze, Mr. de la, his refutation of Bruno's principles 
with regard to the Deity, III. 626. a. b, His 
character of him, 629. | 
Croze, Maturinus Veyſſiere la, refuted F. Hardouin's 
notion concerning the forging of the ancient writings, 
VI. 20. 6. | | 


| Crucifix, ſtories of ſome which have ſpoke, I. 331. III. 


190. @. 6. The hiſtory of the bleeding Crucifix 
at Dublin, VIII. 141. a. How that impoſture 
was diſcovered and puniſhed, ibid. 


Cruelty, inſtances of it, IV. 445. a. b. IX. 346. a. 


b. 161. 4. b. 249. a. Not always the ſign of a 
baſe mind, VIII. 31. 4. | 


Cruquius, a paſſage in his Commentary on Horace, 


criticited, V. 44. 6. 45. a. | 

Cruſade, what occaſioned the ill ſucceſs of Saint Ber- 

nard's, III. 246. 6. | 

Cruſea, Academy della, their diſpute with Beni about 
their Dictionary, III. 194. 4. 6. 

Cieſſas, pretty much inclined to relate ſtories of Ma- 
gick, X. 285. a. What he hath ſaid of the an- 
tiquity of the Aſſy rian and Median monarchy, fabu- 
lous and contrary to ſacred hiſtory and Herodotus, 
V. 506. a. | 

Cuckold, what may be ſaid to thoſe inconſiderable pri- 
vate men who vex themſelves at the intrigues of 
their wives, III. 47. 3. What Bautru ſaid when he 
was laughed at for being a cuckold, ibid. a. 48. 6. 
Should rather borrow their name from the partridge 
than from the cuckow, IV. 691. 5. How eaſily 
the cuckolds of antiquity forgave the infidelity of 


their wives, VI. 56. 4. The dess which weie 
formerly affixed to this word, different from thole 
it conveys at preſent, 480. a. 6. 


Cutkoldom, uſed to be imprecated as a pihiſlimenit upon 


offenders, I. 277. a. b. IV. 18. 3. Looked upon 
as A trifle, and ſubmitted to with patience in times 
of extreme pravity and corruption, I. 278. b. Ad- 
mits of the ſame arguments of conſolation as death, 
III. 47. a. People juſtly more ſevere on voluntary 
cuckoldom than on the infirmities of a jealous huſ- 
band, 460. 5. A diſpute about the high eſteem in 
which it was held by Jupiter, VI. 459. 4. 6. Has 
In all ages been looked upon as a diſgrace only 
among the meaner ſort of people, VII. 695. 
Cudævorth, ſome account cf the diſpute about his Plaſic 
Natures, IV. 379. 2 
Cui Bono, whether we know to which Caſſius this 
maxim belongs, IV. 165. a. b. A very judicious 
one, 166. 4. 5 | 
Caja, the contempt which he expreſſes for John Bo- 
din, III. 422. a. Had more application, but not 
ſo great a genius as Anthony Govea, V. 485. 6. 


The infamous conduct of his . e IX. 419. 


a. 6, What his ſcholars called c 
| avorks, ibid. E | 5 
Culpeper, Colonel, receives a blow from Lord Gaven- 
1 e 
Cunæus, reproaches Ariſtotle with an error, he was 


menting upon his 


never guilty of, II. 267. 2. Bafnage's critical re- 


marks upon his Republic of the Jews, III. 8. 5. 
A chronological error Which lie Has committed in 
cenſuring Gregory Nazianzen, VII. 759, 4. 6. 
& ſeq. A curious letter of his concerning Vulca- 
nius, X. 74. a. 6. 1 

Cunilago, an herb, IX. 539. V. 
Cupid, the different manner in which he has been 
drawn by Guido and Albani, I. 427. a. The ori- 


_ ginal of his pretended Divinity, VI. 64. 5. 


Cupping-glaſſes, III. 552. 4. 


Cups, lome prodigious large ones, V. 490. 6. & ſeq. 


Curcellæus, his endeavours to excuſe the bitterne!s 
of the ſtyle of Epiſcopius, V. 69. 4. 5. His elo 
gium on David Blondel, III. 382. b. be as 

Gow, _ they ſhaved only the forepart of their 

. 3 


Curio, Auguſtinus Secundus, gives a very confuſed ac- 


count of the Saracens entering France, I. 48. 5. 
And of the Gothic Captains, VII. 696. a. Some 
account of him and his Family, IV. 491.6. 
Curio, Cælius Secundus, his encomium on John Val- 
des, IX. 663. a. 5. His egregious falſhood with 
regard to Britanicus's commentary on Juvenal, III. 

597. a. | | 


Curinfty, 2 remarkable inſtance of it, I. 469. Its 


emblem, VI. 611. a. 

Curius, Quintus, by what means he gave Fulvia an 
opportunity of diſcovering Catiline's conſpiracy, V. 
353. a. 6. Is 

Curtius, Quintus, a pretty large paſſage wanting be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond chapter of his tenth book, 


VI. 27. a. How he cured K. Alphonſus of a fit 
of ſickneſs, VII. 723. 6. His account of the de- 


ſtruction of Perſepolis, IX. 525. b. 526. a. See 
Quintus Cartius, 


Curæben, Peter, erects a monument over Mr, Hales's 


grave, V. 708. a. | 
Cy, whether Ethiopia is the land of Cuſh men- 
tioned in Scripture, VI. 343. 6. | 
Cuſb, the eldeſt ſon of Ham, 1aid to be the inventor 
of magick and idolatry, X. 286. 6. | 


Cuſtom, the force of it, II. 217. 6. Why it takes 


off the edge of our ſenſations, VIII. 215. a. Many 
reckoned innocent in one country which are inde- 
cent in another, IX. 33. 9. Pl 

Cayckins, Henry, his diſputes with Boxhornius, X. 
292. a, 255 

Cy ga, an herb, why the women laid it under them 
in the feſtival of Ceres, IX. 539. | 

Cybele, a frantic ceremony which her Prieſts had in 
common with thoſe of Bellona, IV. 413. a. Her 
temple at Peſſinus, 557. a. Her myſteries attacked 
by Diagoras, 585. H 

Cybioſaes, Veſpaſian, his avarice, III. 237. a. Put 
to death by his Queen, ibid. 5. Whether he and 
Ptolomy Coccus are the ſame perſon, ibid. 6. 

Cycloid, to whom the glory of the invention belongs, 
FY. 29.4: VYV; ; | 


3 
Cyclonians, who are ſo Ted by Plutarch, VIII. 612. b. 
| 80 Cyclops, 
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Cyclops, ſaid to be Canibals, VI. 595. a. 6. 


der 4 Poem, a character of it, VIII. 375. 3. 


376. a. | 
N the Painter, what his Argonauts coſt Hortenſius, 
243. 6. | 
Cyllene, a mountain in Arcadia, its height, IV. 590. 6. 
Cymbalum Mundi, a book ſaid to be written by Mr. 
Periers, extracts from it, VIII. 310. a. 3. Why 
_ perſons conſider the author as an Atheiſt, 
ibid. 
Cynegirus, an Athenian ſoldier, his great courage, I. 
201. 4. 5. 301.6. 


| Cynics, from whence Antiſthenes and his followers were 


called Cynics, II. 25. a. Their opinions, ibid. 
26. a. May be ſaid by overſtretching their know- 
ledge to come to know nothing at all, IV. 604. 6. 
Some of their precepts, very moral, 606. 5. A 
more ſhameful ſe& of Philoſophers than the Cyre- 
naics, VI. 118. a. How they endeavoured to prove 
that we ought not to be aſhamed of any bodily exer- 
ciſe which nature requires, 176. a. 5. Uſed to lye 


with their wives in the open ſtreet, ibid. Whence 


ſome perſons think their name is derived, ibid. 
Drew the general indignation of the people upon 
themſelves by their abominable practices, 177. b. 


An argument which they make uſe of to juſtify 


their doctrine that there is no obſcenity in words, 


X. 439. | 
G firſt Lady who obtained the prize in the 
Olympic games, I. 328. | 
Sale. what the Stoics ſaid of it, IV. 606. 6. 
Inogamia, a feſtival which the Cynics celebrated to 
the —_— and memory of Crates's-nuptials, VI. 
175. 6. 


Cynoſarges a Gymnaſrum at Athens, whence ſo called, 
1 fi, | 


2 a. 


| Cypreſs-ivees, which ſhaded Alcmeon's tomb, I. 458. 


. Why they uſed to be ſet at the doors of 
perſons deceaſed, V. 295. » (27. 
'yprian, Saint, the contents of Dodwell's Dy/ertationes 
 Cyprianice, IV. 615. a. 5. 616. 4. 6. Baluze's 
edition of his works, II. 629. 5. Dr. Bennet's cha- 

rater of him, III. 213. a. His advice to virgins 

not to frequent weddings, V. 599. a. 

Cyprianus, his account of the conſpiracy againſt the 
Spaniards of which Campanella was accuſed, IV. 
88. a. Says that he had a great commerce with 

. ſpirits, 89. I 

Cyprius, George, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, his ex- 
travagant encomium of Acropolita, I. 219.6. 

Cyprus, whence this iſland was formerly called Aca- 
mantis, I. 134. 6. | 


 Cyran, Abbot of Saint, his declaration concerning the 


Council of Trent, I. 69. 4. 6. Openly ridiculed 


its decrees, 580. a. Was the Hero of the Janſen- 


iſts, ibid. The character of his criticiſms on fa- 
ther Garaſſe, V. 385. a. 6. His great regard for 
the Jeſuits, ibid. A remarkable ſaying of his, VIII. 
38-6 905 
3 Bergerac, his verſes on a man who was emaſ⸗ 
culated, VI. 73. a. | 
Cyrenaic Philoſophers, II. 13. 4. 244. 4. b. & ſeq. VI. 116. 
rene, the daughter of Hypſeus, her hiſtory, II. 
234. 4. 6. | | 
GC kingdom of, an enquiry concerning its dura- 
tion, II. 172. a. | 
Cyrenius, the perſon of this name mentioned by St. 
Luke, the ſame with Pub. Sulpicius Quirinus VIII. 
646. | 
Cyril, Saint, created Biſhop of Jeruſalem and depoſed 
by Acacius, I. 126. 6. His reaſon for refuſing to 
put Chryſoſtom's name in the Dyptics, II. 450. 
By whom the Indexes to the Oxſord edition of his 
works were made, VI. 46. 6. His diſpute with 
Neſtorius relating to the two Natures of Chriſt, 
about words only, VII. 762. a. 6. His irregular 
- Proceedings againſt him in the Council of Epheſus, 
763. b. What St. Iſidorus of Damiata and Gen- 
nadius Biſhop of Conſtantinople ſay of him, 764. 
a. Depoſed in a Council in which John of An- 
tioch preſided, ibid. b. Accuſed of bribery, ibid. 
Allowed to continue in his See by the Emperor, 
ibid. To what the diſpute between him and Ne- 
ſtorius, related, 769. a. One of the firſt who in 
troduced idolatry into the Church of Chriſt, 767, 
4. B. A greater heretic than Neſtorius, ibid. An 
account of Nicholas Bourbon's being engaged to 
publiſh an edition of his works, X. 74. 


Cyrus, his honourable treatment of Panthea a captive 
Princeſs, I. 87, Has generally been reckoned the 
firſt King of Perſia, 165. Called the father of 
mankind, II. 34. a. The anſwer which he re- 
ceived from the oracle of Leſbos, VII. 4. b. His 
revenge againſt the river Gyndes, 136. a. 

Cytheris, an actreſs and concubine of M. Anthony, V. 
359. 4. 5. 360. a. b. See the article of Ly- 
coris. 5 | 

Czar, the derivation and import of that word, VIII. 

333. 4. 6. 


D. 


D Abricius, his prophecies about the downfal of the 
| Pope and the Emperor, IV. 419. 4. Comme- 
nius's opinion of them, 420. 4. | | 

Dacier, Mr. cenſured for not quoting authorities, II. 

231. 6. 233. a. A criticiſm. upon a paſſage in his 
commentary upon Horace, III. 487. 5. His un- 
juſt remark with rogare to the diſtinction between 

the characters of Achilles and Agamemnon, 595. a. 

His criticiſm on Voſſius, examined, IV. 173. 8. 
His error concerning the deſcent of Druſus and Ti- 
berius, 668. 5. A firange inſtance of his abſence 
of mind, 206. 3. What he ſays about Dellius's 
ſolliciting Cleopatra in behalf of M. Anthony, not 
very probable, 560. 5. 561. a. His opinion eon- 
cerning the perſon to whom Horace addreſs'd the 
ſecond and eighteenth epiſtle of his firſt book, ex- 
amined, VII. 135. 4. An obſervation of his up- 
on a paſſage in Mr. Paſcal's thoughts concerning re- 
ligion, VIII. 173. 4. 5. His judgment of Scaliger's 
Poetices, IX. 104. 5. Miſtaken in aſſerting that 
it is the ſureſt method for an aſtrologer to make re- 
trograde horoſcopes, 489. 8. And in a paſſage of 
Plutarch, ibid. An objection which he makes a- 

gainſt Amyot's Plutarch, ill-founded, X. 437. 

Dacier, Madam, the great pleaſure ſhe took in read- 
ing Ariſtophanes's comedy of the Clouds, II. 262. 
6. Her reflections on the different taſte and judg- 

ment of Readers, 264. a. 6. Corrects a miſtake of 

Creſſolius concerning Prodicus, VIII. 5 56. 6. 

Dacguin, Philip, his deſpoſition againſt Concini and 

his wife, V. 378. 4. + 

Demons, how ſome pretend they may be concerned in 
the generation of Animals, V. 1 1. 4. 5. And get a 
maid with child in her ſleep without prejudice to 

ber virginity, III. 5 32. a. The notion which the 
Fathers, Ceſalpinus and the Heathens had of them, 

9.6. IV. 2.6. VII. 511. 3. Whence called Baalim, 
ibid. See Apparitions, Genii, &c. 

Dailli, John, his anſwer to Cottibi and F. Adam, the 
molt ſucceſsful of all his works, I. 235. A cha- 
raQer of it, ibid. Accuſes St. Auſtin of fluctuating 
in his opinions, 236. 6. On what account his 
writings were greatly commended by the Arch- 
biſhop of Paris, 625. a. By what means ſome of 
his letters which Mr. Ancillon deſign'd to publiſh, 
were loſt, 674. 5. His remark upon the difference 
between a&fing the orator and being an orator, II. 
52.6. Obſervations againſt him, II. 471. 2. His 
opinion of the Apoſtolical Canons, III. 292. a. 
Miſtakes concerning Matthew Bochart, 413. a. 
And character of St. Epiphanius, V. 67. a. 6. Ob- 
ſervations on what he ſays about Fronto, the orator 
345. 6. Had too little regard for the primitlve 
Fathers, 369. a. How he excuſes the hatred and 
animoſity between the two Proteſtant Communions, 
520. 6. 521. 3. What he ſays of the manner in 
which the Devil thwarts the progreſs of the goſpel, 
VII. 341.6. 342. 4. 6. Suppoſed to be author of 
the preface to the Scaligerana, 251. = (43). Un- 
acquainted with many particulars about the con- 
troverſy with regard to Luther's aſſertion concerning 
St. James, 253. 4. 6. The inſults which he bore 
from his enemies on account of the ſervices which 
he did Mr. Morus, 683. a. b. And his reply to 
them, ibid. Said by Mr. Morus to be a man of 
more judgment than Calvin, 686. a. His anſwer 
to the Catholics concerning certain editions of the 
Pſalier of Geneva, 471. b. & ſeq, Obſervation 
concerning Cottibi's ignorance of the Fathers at 
the ſame time that he pretends to cry up the pri- 
mitive Church, VIII. 44.a. 6. And reply to fa- 
ther Adam's apology for Mr. Cottibi, 46. 4. What 
he ſays of Tertulllan's ſtrange notion of God, IX. 
239. 4. How he excuſed himſelf when he was 

CET charged 


IN D E Xx 


charged with calling Cottibi a mad Enthuſiaſt, X. 
218. a. i 
Dailli, Hadrian, IV. 503. a. b. 


Azigwy, the fignification of this word changed by the 


Chriſtians, I. 183. 3. 

Dalechamp, his edition of Athenæus, IT. 407. 5. Er- 
rors in his tranſlation of this author, 84. 6. IV. 
445. 5. VII. 597. a. | 

Dalgarm, George, his Character Univerſal && Lingua 

 Philofophica, X. 163. 3. What Leibnitz ſays of his 
ſcheme, VI. 633. 4. | 

Damaſcus, a remarkable hiſtory of a Chriſtian noble- 
man during the fiege, and after the taking of 
that city by the Saracens, VIII. 33. a. b. 

Damaſpk Khiewajah, his hiſtory, I. 120. a. B. 

Damian, Peter, his opinion of Phineas the ſon of 

Eleazar, V. 10. 2. The anſwer he made to a queſ- 
tion which was aſked him concerning the perfor- 
mance of the conjugal duty, 308. a. 6. Fo 

Damian, Marquis of St. VIII. 231. a. 75 

Damned, what Archbiſhop King ſays of the uſefulneſs 

of the torments of the damned, VI. 536. b. Have 
a day of intermiſſion from their torments every year, 
according to Prudentius, VIII. 559. 6. Upon 
what day of the year they have this indulgence, 
ibid. Whether ſaying that the number of them is 


inconſiderable will. remove the difficulty raiſed by 


the Manichzans, 561. a. Why la Mothe leVayer 

thought that all Sceptics muſt be damned, 599. a: 
Damophila, her hymns in honour of Diana, ſung an- 

nually at Perga, VIII. 280. 


Danae, daughter of Leontium a Courtezan, her hi- 


ſtory, VI. 716. a. 


Danaidy, what Bion faid to make a jeſt of the ftory | 


of the Danaids, III. 355.6. 
Dancing, by what new inventions Pylades improved 
the art of 'repreſenting theatrical pieces by dancing, 


VIII. 594.65. When it was brought to great per- 


fection, 595. a. Sainte Aldegonde's opinon of it, 


IX. 31. 2. Condemned by the Reformers and 
Freciſiſts, ibid. and 32. 6. A deſcription of the 


diſorders attending it, ibid. Xa 
Daneau, Lambert, his account of the Adamites in 
Italy, I. 239. 5. Cabal'd againſt the States in 
favour of England, IV. 629. 6. His account of 
Marcion, criticiſed, VII. 412. 5. His zeal againſt 
dancing, IX. 31.6. 32. 4. | 
Danes, the moſt ſolemn manner of ſwearing among 
them, and other northern nations, I. 495. 6. Their 
wars with King Alfred, 495, 496. Geenen 
on their women, V. 96. 4. Defeated in Scotland 
by the valour of a Peaſant, VI. 39. The antipa- 
thy and jealouſy between them and the Swedes, X. 441. 
Danhawerus, prevented an union between the Luthe- 
rans and Calviniſts, VI. 280. 2. 
Daniel, the hiſtory of Suſannah, and of Bell and the 
Dragon, genuine parts of his prophecies according 


to F. Alexander, I. 488. 6, What Braunbom and 


others pretend concerning his calculations, III. 574. 

a. Computations of his 70 weeks, VI. 416. 6. 
VII. 134. 6. & ſeq. 140. a. 6. 473. 6. 

Daniel, Peter, by what means the Servius on Virgil, 

Which he publiſhed in the year 1600, came into 
his hands, III. 479. 6. Eb ; 

Daniel, Father, his Veyage du Monde de Des Cartes, 
IV. 146. a. 6. VIII. 66. a. His true name, IV. 

318. Some account of his writings againſt Chil- 
liagworth, bid. a. 6. Wrote a defence of St. Auſ- 
tin againſt a book aſcribed to Mr. de Launoi, VI. 
661. 6. His opinion of the ſoul of brutes, con- 
fated, VIII: 766. a. b. & ſeq. The reflection he 
makes on the difficulties attending the hypotheſes 
of the Peripatetics and Carteſians, ibid. A col- 
leftion of paſſages from ſeveral authors concerning 
the fate of his anſwers to Mr. Paſcal's Provincial 
Letters, 169. a. 6. 

Dante, Prince of the Poets of his time, III. 408. 4. 
the reaſon of his 1 ridiculous falſity con- 
cerning Hugh Capet's father, IV. 95. 4. Boaſts 
of the friendſhip of Guido Cavalcante, 217. 

Danté, Julius and Theodora, IV. 519. a. 6. 

Dante, Peter, IV. 513.6. 

Dares Phrygius, his deſcription of Briſeis, III. 595. 6. 

Darius, had divine honours paid him, I. 188. 4. 

Puts Charidemus to death for the freedom of his 
advice, ibid. 6. The treatment which his mother, 
-wife and daughters received from Alexander the 
Great, VII. 3oz. 3. The vieiſſitudes of paſſion 


with which he was agitated upon the news of 
his wife's death, ibid. The number of his con- 

cubines, 303. a. 136. 6. 3 

Darkneſs, whether Phlegon mentioned that which pre- 
vailedduring our Lord's Paſſion, VIII. 384.6. 385. 
a.b. Anexamination of a paſſage of Euſebius, and an 
account of the controverſy between' Dr. Sykes and 
Mr. Whiſton, upon this ſubject, ibid. & ſeqq. 

Darnali, John, his elogium of the Queen of Navarre, 
X. 66. a. 6. | 

Dartis, Mr. his obſervations againſt the principles of 
Spinoza, IX. 355. 4. b. | 

Dartmouth, Lord, ordered to go and demoliſh Tan- 
gier, IX. 203. 6. | 

Dathenus, Peter, at the head of the Refugees who pe- 


tition the Elector-Palatine for a place of ſecurity, 
VI. 52.6. e ao 


Dati, Carlo, remarks concerning his life of Zeuxis, 


&c. X. 280. 6. | | 
Datte, one of the gallants of the Queen of. Navarre, 

VII. 755.6. TD She gh 
Davenant, Sir William, on what account Charles II 

granted him a patent for erecting a company of 


_ comedians, III. 285. 6. What parts of the Tem- 
peſt were written by him, IV. 678. a. Saved Mil- 


ton's life, VII. 58 1. 2. 
1 William, drowned in the fight of his pupil, 
t. 3 3 

Denne Lord Chief- Baron, Clarendon's ſpeech a- 
gainſt him, VI. 335. 6. 

Daughters, why Baudouin was more deſirous to leave a 
daughter behind him than a ſon, III. 39. 2. An 
obſervation on this joke, & ſeguitur leviter filia 

matris iter, IV. 656. a. Formerly when fathers 
diſpoſed of them in marriage, they uſed to demand 


a preſent of their ſons- in- law, VII. 514. a. 6. One 
of the things for which they are uſeful, IX. 42. a. 


David, acts the politician, I. 83. 3. His imprecations 
on Joab, ibid. Two families in Spain pretend to 


be derived from him, 84. a. The reaſon of the 


Iſraelites rebelling againſt him, 100. a. His ſend- 


ing Huſhai to betray Abſalom, not an honourable 
action, ibid. 5. The reaſons of his flying to Achiſh = 
King of Gath for refuge, 189. a. 5. I: not this 


David King of the land, explained, 190. a. Coun- 
terfeits himſelf mad, ibid. His condu& while he 
continued among the Philiſtines, examined, ibid. 5. 


The reaſons of his defiring Achiſh to give him a 


place in'ſome town in the country, ibid. His equi- 
vocation with regard to that Prince, inconſiſtent 
with his general character, 191. a. His engage- 
ments with him, not to be excuſed, ibid. 5. Re- 
ſcued from a moſt ſhocking dilemma by a peculiar 


turn of providence in his favour, ibid. What were 


his reaſons for promiſing that Solomon ſhould ſuc- 
ceed him, 268. a. 6. An objection that might be 
made to the hiſtory of David, 380. 5. Whether 
he was quite naked when he danced before the ark, 
V. 307. a. How St. Jerom explains the ſtory of 
him and the Shunamite, 625. a. A deſcription of 
his dog by F. Maimbourgh, VII. 359. a. A fable 


of Benjamin Tudela concerning him, VIII. 527. b. 
David, Francis, maintain'd that Jeſus Chriſt ought not 


be worſhip'd, V. 307. à. 
Dawid, Peter, chaplain to the King of Navarre, VII. 


738. 4. 6. On what account he was diſcharged, 


739- 
Dawviſon, a Scotch aſtrologer, VII. 659. a. 


Dawila, a paſſage concerning the Queen of Navarre, 
criticiſed, X. 66. 5. & ſeq. His hiſtory printed in 


the Low Countries, different from the edition of 


Italy, I. 675. a. A fiction in it, which is allow- 
able only in Poets, VI. 638. 6. Cenſured, V. 322. 


5. Some of his errors concerning Roſier, VIII. 


4. 
Daum ius, how he pretends to excuſe the contradictions 
that are found in Barthius, II. 713. 6. | 


Dauſqueius or Dauſquius, Claudius, his judgment of 


the wild notions of Carthagena, IV. 149. 5. Had 
good reaſon to give them the name of Blaſphemies, 
IV. 150. 5. Carelefly confounds Chryſeis with Bri- 
ſeis, IIT. $96- b. | 

Dauſqueius, Robert, IV. 548. | 

Daurat, John, compares the Parliament of Paris to 
the Androgini of Plato, VII. 171. 56. 

Days, John, his opinion concerning what is ſaid of 
2 having decypher'd ſome letters of Charles J, 

L. 92. a, 
3 : Dawes, 
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INDE X 


Dawes, Sir William Archbiſhop of York, his cha- 


racter of Biſhop Blackal!, III. 364. Oppoſed the 


Bill for ſtrengthening the Proteſtant intereſt in theſe 
_ kingdoms, IX. 393.5. | 
Dawes, Richard, his ſpecimen of a Greek verſion of 
the firſt book of Milton's Paradiſe ft, VII. 587. a. 
Daws, Sir John, IV. 549. 4. 3 
Day, how Metrodorus accounted for the viciſſitudes of 
day and night, VII. 548. Remarks on the defi- 
nition of the natural and artificial day, X. 365. 
- Of the duration and equality of natural days, ibid. 
a. 3. Some nations have computed by nights, 366. 
Of the civil and aftronomical day, 367. De Ber- 
gier's book on the point or beginning of day, ibid. 
& ſeq. Perſons who go round the world get or 


loſe a day, 368. Inconveniences ariſing from the 


time of the point or beginning of the day, ibid. 
a. 6. Reflechons on Puteanus's book on this ſub- 
ject, 369. | 
— differ Lr with reſpect to the 
beginning of the rs of fevera 
thors concerning the loſs of a day in failing round 
the world eaſtward, 370, & ſeqd. 

Day, Richard, V. 299. 6. | | 
Deacons, remarks concerning them, VII. 483. @. 
Dead, the ſtory of a woman who being thought to be 

dead, was recovered by the prick of a thorn in 

the way to her grave, II. 379. 6. Their bodies 

ought to be eat, according to Chryſippus, IV. 332. 

A woman brought to life again, aſter ſhe had been 
dead ſeven days, V. 26. a. Invocations of the 

dead very much uſed among the Pagans, IV. 

670. 6. 5 | 
Deaf: two Perſons who were deaf, taught to ſpeak 

by Dr. Wallis, X. 95+ b. & eq. 115 
Dean, Admiral, killed by a cannon 25 III. 372. 5. 
Deans, why Biſhop pgs thought Deans, Archdea- 

cons and Doctors the fitteſt perſons to be employed 

in anſwering Campian's Tex Reaſons, x og. 5 

The pnclons and genajne uſe of (Dopny np vpppegres 

V. 667. . The Parliament came to a reſolution 
to aboliſh them, 668. 6. 3 
| Death, the remarkable manner in which that of a 
Sophi of Perſia was concealed, I. 19. Three trea- 

tiles written upon this ſubje& by Peter L'Allemant 
515. 5. Whata Wr ſaid on bearing of the 

death of his Sons, 661. a. And what Arcelaus, 
ſaid of it, II. 170. Whether it be always the 
beſt thing that can befall us, II. 520. 4. 6. What 
kind of death is moſt deſirable, 521. 4. Argu- 
ments to inſpixe men with an indifference for it, 

III. 47. a. b. Bion's jeſt on the way to the other 

world, 335. 4. What, according to Bruno, 627. 


Coyſider d by the Brachmans as a birth to a true 


and happy life to thoſe who have JON 
well, 662. The anſwer which a Father who wept 
for the death of a Son received by an gracle from 
the dead, IV. 454. &. What Epictetus ſays of it, V. 
43. 4. The behaviour of Mr. de St. Evremond a 
little before his death, 139. @. By what means De- 
mocritus is ſajd to bave deferred his death for ſome 
days, IV. 565. 6. 566. a. An argument to prove 
that it ought not to be grievous to thoſe who enjoy 
great felicity, 582. a. 6. A deſcription of it, 640. 
5. The great apprehenſion which Lewis XI had of 
it, VII. 34. 6. A diſſertation on the argument 
which Epicurus and Lucretius made ule of, to 
ſhew that we ought not 1o fear it, 231. 4. 6. & 
ſeq. What the Queen of Navarre uſed to ſay to 
thoſe who diſcourſed of Death and of the happineſs 
which is to follow it, 733. 4. 6. What kind of 
Death Ovid wiſhed for, VIII. 87. 4. Ozanam's 
ſtrong preſentiment of it, 113. How nobly Ploti- 
nus behaved at his death, 346. Remarkable cir- 


cumſtances which attended that of Thomas Phe- 


drus, 305. 4. Politian, 448. 6. b. Puffendorff, 583. 
Nicholas Rapin, 669. a. 6. Sir Walter Rawleigh, 
690. 4. b. Spinoza, IX. 365. 4. 367. 4. And 
Vanini, 677. a. b. & ſeq. Eſcaped by ſome mere- 
ly becauſe they were 2 to be near it, VIII. 
531. 6, Why Ramus deſired it for the ſpace of 
three years, 668. The argument uſed by Sap- 
pho to prove that it is an evil, IX. oh That of 
the Emperor Frederic II. foretold by Mi zael Scot, 
IX. 134. 4.6. Men do not always in their ex- 
piring moments unmaſk. themſelves and appear in 
their genuine colours, V. 634. 4. A ſudden death, 
| ; | 


In what manner two contiguous Places 


day, ibid. Errors of feveral au- 


951. 4. 
Decker, Thomas, ſatyriſed by 


Dec 


reckoned one of the privileges of the gold 
_ 2 5 8 for by Julius Cæſar and Ak N. 
71. à. 6. 1 BY po 
Debauchees, an humorous character of ane, I. 202. 4. 
5. The ſtory of the converſion of a. very emi- 
gent one, X. 219. 5. TA 
Debguehery, rather encouraged than refrained by the 
laws, I. 481. a. hat according to Dr. Barrow 
are the cauſes of it, II. 705. | 
Deller, how an inſolxent one endeavours to mitigate 
the ill humour of his creditors, VIII. 517. 3. 
Decalogue, in what it reſembles the laws of. hiſtory, 
III. 476. @. How it is ſaid Cayet explained the 
ſeventh. Commandment, IV. 234. a.b. . * 
Decameron, a collection of an hundred Novels, why 
ſome Proteſtants are not diſpleaſed with it, III. 
408. a. 5. On what account Petrarch excuſes the 
laſcivious paſſages in it, ibid. Tranſlated into F trench 
by the order of the Queen of Navarre, ibid. The 
unwarrantable liberties taken by the author of the 
new French tranſlation, 409. ... 
ecampichus, the cauſe of his reſentment againſt 
Archelaus and Euripides, V. 147. 4. b. | 
ys oy a eaſy, and who hard to be deceived, 
. 187. 5. 55 1 
Dec bali, his judgment af Peter Nanius, VII. 824. 6. 
Decimator, a criticiſm upon the progfs he brings to 
ſhew * * was educated by Chiron, I. 
175. 4. 6. 176. hb. 3 
Decius, Emperor, whether he was ever at Antioch, II. 


33 . 
Decius, Philip, the great length which the jealouſy 


between him and Marinus was carried, VII. 362. 4. 
Decker, Conrad, whether he was the firſt that miftook 
e Hygden for Rodolphus Flaviacenſis, VIII. 

I 


| atyriſed by Ben. Johnſon under the 
charaQter of Criſpinus, VI. 400. 4. Repreſents 
him under that of Horace junior, ibid. 
Deckher, John, bis treatiſe qoncerping anonymous wri- 
ters, III. 69. 6. And errors concerning Hotman, 
VI. 274. 6. Optatus Gallus, VII. 405. 4. And the 
author of Vindicia cuntra Tyrannes, N. 305. 
Decrees of God, different [ſentiments of Divines con 
Erning chem, VIII. 218. 6. IX. 60. a. . 
bering, Dr. Wallis's account of his ſucceſs in it, 
91. @.b. A letter decypher d, gz. a. 5. 
Dedications, the raphy of authors in imagining that 
they give immortality to thoſe to whom they de- 
dicate their works, II. 85. 6. Why they gught to 
be well written, IV. 153. 5. Farnaby's obſerva- 
tion upon the preſent unprofitableneſs of them, V. 
189. a. How ſome authors have been rewarded 
for them, VII. 179. Obſervatians on Authors who 
deal in a multiplicity -of flattering ones, VIII. 
666. 43. 6. With what view a certain author 
drew up three for one book addreſſed to three dif- 
ferent Perſons, 667. a. Why another ſuppreſſed 
one which he had intended as a panegyrick, ibid. 5. 
The remarkable one of Sir Henry Spelman's Gloſ- 
ſary, IX. 327. 4. Not dating them a great fault, 


438. 4 | | | 
Dee, Dr. John, ſome account of his book entitled, 
A true and faithful relation of <vhat paſſed between 
bim and ſome Spirits, IV. 157. a. | 
Deffrans, Chriſtopher, his verſes on the judgment of 
Paris, VI. 493. 4. 
Darren the way to avoid ridicule on account of it, 
1 
Degree, what Mr. Hook thought one of the exacteſt 
ways of meaſuring a degree of the earth, VI. 216. 
. The difference between Mr. Oughtred and Spel- 
lius with regard to the contents of it, VIII. 82. . 
Denton, it would have been of advantage to the 
eathens, in the deification of their heroes to have 
aſcribed but a few miracles to them, I. 170. 6. 
The poetical deification of Jane of Aragon, II. 
139. a How Lactantius upbraids the heathens 
with the exceſſive abuſes of them, V. 270. a. 
Deimachus, ſome account of his adventure with Glaucia, 
IX. 110. 6 | | 
Dejotarus, how his ambaſſadors were cheated by Marc 
Anthony, V. 357. 4. 
* ſupplied the place of his brother Paris with 
ellena, VI. 55. 6. Betrayed by her, and maſſa- 
cred by the Greeks, ibid. 
Diira, what part of Northumberland it formerly con- 
tained, I. 506. a. Diiriani, 


Deirians, the reaſon of their diflike to Alfred, ſon of 

Oſwy, I. 506. 4. | | 

Deifts, the probability of their ſalvation before that of the 
credulous and ill living Papiſts, III. 400. a. When 

they firſt began to be mentioned, X. 10. 4. 6. 
Viret's account of thoſe in his time, ibid. 

Deities, the mountains, woods, ſprings, &c. had all 
their particular Deities, I. 376. 3. Suppoſed to be 
jealous of the proſperity of men, IV. 75. a. Were 

o ridiculous that a man might juſtly laugh at them 
without being an Atheiſt in any manner, V. 151. 
a. Some Heathens maintained that the Deities of 

the ſecond rank were mortal, VI. 4. 5. Accuſed of he- 
ing the authors of the crimes of men, 63. a. 6. All 
the fabulous Deities, ORG, whoſe hiſtory has 
been diſguiſed, | cog 5. The wretched condition of 
Juno, 490. & ſeq. Were diſcovered by the odours 
they diffuſed, 494. 6. To acknowledge Deities 
compoſed of matter, repugnant to reaſon, X. 221. 

a. See Gods. 8 EY 

Deity, the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of the Deity 
and the creatures 2 to the ſchool Divines, I. 
339. 4. The opinion of Anaxagoras and others 
concerning the Deity, 651. 5. 652. &c. Jurieu's 
ſyſtem with regard to the Deity, the ſame with that 
of Mr. Bayle, III. 86. b. Carneades's argument 
againſt the 8 of the Deity, IV. 131. a. 6. 
The caſe of almoſt all men with regard to the be- 
lief of a Deity, 276. a. * What Plutarch ſays: a- 


bout the eternity and incorruptibility of the Deity, 


336. a. The agreement of the Heathens with re- 


ſpect to the unity of the Deity, 357. The moſt 


profligate wretches mentioned in hiſtory, have ac- 
knowledged a Diety, 37. 6. The Tt proſ- 
perity of Harpalus ſaid by ng to bear teſti- 
mony againſt his exiſtence, 605. 6. What, accord - 
ing to Diogenes Appolloniates, 607. a. 6. Great 
ſtreſs laid upon tradition by the Pagans when they 
attempted to prove the exiſtence of the Deity, V. 
150. 6. To aſcribe virtues to him, impertinent, 
VII. 395. 6. Bruno's notions of the Deity, exa- 


mined, III. 626. a. 5. Whether the believing 


the exiſtence of the Deity, and at the ſame time 
disbelieving his providence, can be an inducement 
to virtue, IX. 291. 4. 6. The opinion of the 
Stoics that the Deity is ſubje& to death, confuted, 
360. a. 6. What Arnobius ſays of thoſe who 


deny a Deity and Providence, 366. a. The 


opinions of the Pagans concerning the Deity, 
587. 4 x 


D#lirium, when it is mortal and when not, according 


to Alpini, I. 528. 6. fe? | 
Delphi, Oracle of, its anſwer to the Cyrenians, II. 171. 
Declaration concerning the ſettlement of the Greeks, 


ibid. a. Its anſwer to Arceſilaus, 172. Arifto- 


menes, 256. a. And Demagetus about the chaice 
of a wife, 258. a. Commanded Menelaus to de- 
dicate his wite's necklace, VI. 61. 5. See Apollo, 
Oracles. | | 

Delphi, Temple of, plunder'd by Philamelus and o- 
thers, VIII. 382. a. b. & ſeq. The vaſt quantity 


of money which was found in it, ibid. Whether 


the obſervations of hiſtorians concerning the tragical 
death of the Plunderers, are juſt, ibid. The pun- 
iſhment which Apollo inflited on Phlegyas for 
burning it, 389. a. 6. 

Delphi Phanicizantes, by whom this Book was writ- 
ten, VI. 353. 6. | 
Delphians, puniſhed with a plague and famine for put- 

ting (op to death, I. 304. a. b. And delivered 

from them upon their giving ſatis faction to Idmon, 

i ö | | | 

Deluge, ſaid by Mecklinus to be cauſed by the con- 
junction of Jupiter and Saturn, VIII. 822. b. & 
ſeq. All Europe terrified by Stofler's predictions 
concerning one, IX. 421. 422. 4. 6. Dr. Wood- 
wr 's notion of it, X. 193. a. 6. & ſeq. 195. 4. 6. 
& ſeg. | 3 

Demades, propoſed to make Alexander the Great the 
thirteenth of the Great Gods, VIII. 29. a. 

Demenetus, transformed into a wolf and reſtored to 
his natural form ten years after, VI. 501. 4. 

Demagetus, King of Jalyſus, on what occaſion he mar- 
ried the Daughter of Ariſtomenes, II. 258. 4. IV. 
5881. 4. 

el Athens, VIII. 308. 6. 

Demarata, Hiero's daughter, and wife to Andronodo- 
rus, VI. 171. 6. Her advice to her huſband when 


III. 299. 6, 8 . * 72 4 ent S 
Demers, cheated by Berri aut of 299,009 livres, III. 
* ob. b. £45 19 9 en | | &Þ 
Demetrius, King of Cyrene, his intrigue with Arſinoe, 
II. 347- Murdered, ibid. ; | 
Demetrius Phalerius, baught Xęnecrates, and ſet him 

him at liberty when he had. been fold ſor nat 
Paying a poll tax laid on foreigners, X. 220. 6. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, his paſſiou for Lamia, VI. 612. 


3. The impious adulatiops with which the Athe- 


nians flatter d him, 613. a. Demands one hur- 
dred and fifiy talents of them to buy ſoap for his 
courtezans, ibid. The number of wives which he 
had at the fame time, VIII. 381, 4. On what 
account his chief wife had no great ſhare in his 
affection, ibid. 5. Why Pyrrhus joined with Alex. 
ander's ſucceſſors againſt him, ibid. The noble 


. anſwer which Stilpo made him when he promiſed 
to reſtore him his goods, IX. 419. a. 


Demetrius, King of Syria, why he bore the King of 


Cappadocia a great deal of ill will, IV. 104. 6. 


. Expells and reſtores Ariarathes and Orofernes alter- 


ternately, ibid. | 8 
Demo, her anſwer to Lyſimachys when he asked her 

what ſhe thought of Lamia, VI. 612. 6. 
Demicritus, taken tor a madman by the Aþderites, I. 

47. 6. Why hated by Anaxagoras, 664. Frem 


whence he imagined that men were firſt produced, 


IV. 1.6. Attributed all things to a neceſſary de- 


ſtiny, V. 60. a. Suppoſed every particular Atom 
was endued with a mind or foul, VII. 19. b.V. 
49. 4 . 


Demonax, what regulations he made amongſt the 


Cyrenians, II. 171. His repartee to Epictetus who 
| adviſed him to marry, and leave children, V. 
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Demoniacs, the opinion of Beckker and others concern- 

ing thoſe of the Goſpel, III. 136. 5. 157. a. Some 
pretended ones, diſcovered to be impoſtures, III. 


upon their underſtanding N unknown to 
them before they were poſſeſſed, V. 5 10. 4. ö. An 

abſtract of a famous ſtory of two pretended ones, 
VI. 652. 4. 6. The boy of Bilſon in Staffordſhire, 
who pretended to be poſſeſſad with a Devil, VII. 
676. 6. & ſeq. 


| Demaſration, what queſins don't admit of it, III. 
. 6. 477. 4. Upon what the certainty of it 


47 
IV. 143. 4 


8. 1 2 
Demophilus, the ſon of Ephorus, compleated his fa- 
ther's hiſtory, V. 37. 6. 


Demoſthenes, the judgment that has been paſſed on his 
orations, II. 190. a. His behaviour in his baniſh- 


ment, 560. a. The occalion of his dedicating 
himſelf intirely to the ſtudy of eloquence, IV. 40. 
41. a. What he ſaid to thoſe who praiſed Darius 
as a great drinker, 520. a. His unfair dealing 
with Harpalus, VI. 26. a. The cauſe of his 
baniſhment, ibid. Thought by Pauſanias not to 
be guilty, 27. 4. The ſtory of his going to Co- 
rinth to paſs a night with Lais, and what he ſaid 
on being aſked an extravagant price, 597. a. 6. 


What he ſaid when he was going into baniſhment, 
VIII. 308. 6. | 


Dempſter, his character of Cardingl Beaton, III. 96. 


a. 6. Cenſured, VIII. 258. a. 
Denaiſius, Peter, author of the 1go/urm Hallenſe, VII. 
100. 4. | 1815 
Denham, Sir John, a paſſage in his Coopers Hill, 
compared with one in the Luſiad, IV. 84. 4. 6. 
His verſes on Sir Richard Fanſhaw's tranſlation of 
the Faithful Shepherd, V. 180. 4, What he ſaid of 
Paradiſe Loft, VII. 586. a. . | 
Denius Burgenſis, Cornelius, the fictitious name under 


which Ralph Matman diſguiſes himſelf, VII. 493. 


a. b, i 

Denizot, Nicholas, Ronſard's verſes upon him, IX. 
165. 4. 6, 166. a. | | 

Denmark, the power aud office of the High- Steward 
of, X. 27. a, b. J | | 

Denmark, Yrince George of, was at the expence of 
printing the ſirſt 97 ſheets of Flamſtead's Hi/foria 
Caleſtts, V. 260. 2 mnt 

Dennis, John, his attempts to be witty upon the 
Guardian, I. 249. * (i). And Sir Richard 2 

8 D . 


603. 4. 6. 604, a. The ſtrange credulity of the yulgar 
with regard to Demaniacs, ibid, 6. — 


XI. D' E A. 


IX. 395 4. Cenſures the Spectator, I. 88 (30). 
His criticiſms on Cato, 255. 5. 256. 4. 6. 

Denny, Sir Anthony, IV. 303: 8 + 

Denores, Jaſon, what he ſays of 


Paſtoral Tragi- 
Comedies, V. 598. a. _ N +3” 
Denton, his letter to Mr. Whiſton concerning Arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon, IX. 566. 5. 567. a. 
Denys Phyſician to the King of Portugal, his famous 
diſpute with Briſſot about bleeding in Pleuriſies, 
6. a. b. N | 
Dans of Sainte Marthe, Father, his remark concern- 
ing the Centuriators of 1 V. 537. 4. 
His vindication of St. Gregory's credulity with re- 
gard to miracles, not a good one, 539. 4. . 
Deodatus, or Dieu-donne, two Popes of this name, X. 
06. | | "HE 1436N 255% 2900 
De Plato's two kinds of them, VIII. 226. 
3. 6 


a. 6. | 

Derbent, built before the time of Alexander the Great, I. 
10. 6. | 

Dering, Sir Edward, his character of Laud, VI. 647. 6. 

Derwis, the doors of great mens houſes, always open 
to perſons of that character among the Turks, I. 
614. 6. | « 

Dervi: the Gpand Vifier, ruined by the Jews, I. 


195. 3. d . 

D tines ſacrificed his virtue to a deſire of being 
witty, VII. 465. a. NE) 
Des- Adrets, fee the article of Beaumont, Francis de. 
Deſborough, General, his ſpeech in a general Council 

of officers, in favour of a teſt, III. $37- b. 538. a. 
De, Cartes, Renatus, proſecuted Schookius for having 
publickly accuſed him of Atheiſm, I. 687. 2. His 
Philoſophy taught and defended by Tobias Andreas, 
ibid. 5. Endeavoured in vain to make Thomas 
Anglus a Proſelyte to it, II. 3: a. Very much im- 
proved Anſelm's argument for the exiſtence of a 
God, 14. His opinion of Apollonius's Conicks, 
97. 5. And of the difference between dead and 

iving bodies, IV. 592. a. Viſited by Sir Kenelm 
Digby, 598. His hypotheſis concerning the pro- 
duction of the world, the ſame in general as that of 
Diogenes of Apollonia, 608. a. Reflections upon 
his notion of the manner in which the world might 
have been formed, VIII. 98. 5. His judgment 


concerning Mr. Paſcal's treatiſe of Conick ſections, 


163. 6. Remarks of the authors of the preface to 
the Equilibrium of Fluids concerning it, 164. a. 6. 
Whether Mr. Paſcal can be juſtly acquitted of the 
charge of ingratitude to him, 165. 4. 5. Whe- 
ther he copied from Gomez Pereira what he wrote 
concerning the ſouls of brutes, 271. a. & ſeqq. 


A falſity afſerted by the author of Nowel/es de la 


Republique des Lettres concerning the date ef his 
opinion upon that ſubject, 273. a. 6. An exami- 
nation of the paſſages which Huetius brings to 
rove that he has advanced nothing new concern- 
ing them, 278. a. b. & ſeq. His demonſtration of 
the exiſtence of God, oppoſed by ſeveral orthodox 
Divines, X. 248. a. His definition of motion, a 
Pitiful one, 266. a. His proof of the exiſtence of 
matter, rejected by Mallebranche, 267. a. 6. In 
what manner he refuted the Peripateticks, 509. b. 
See Cartes. | 


Des-Champs, the table of his tragedy of Cato, I. 253. 


5. And elogiums beſtowed upon it by the author of 
the parallel between that and Mr. Addiſon's, ibid. 

Deſerted, what Lord Sommers ſaid in a conference 
with the Lords upon this word, IX. 285. a. 


Deſſerters, tell a thouſand lies to tickle thoſe who aſk 


them queſtions, I. 449. 6. 

Des-Jardins, ſee the article of Hortenſius. 

Deſires, not to be ſatiated by poſſeſſion, I. 107. 6. 

Deſlandes, Abbe, his ftory relating to the unhappy ef- 
fect which the news of the Death of Baron Charnace's 
wife produced on him, entirely falſe, IV. 271 6. 

Des-Marets, John, a remark which he made upon one 

of Boileau's ſatyrs, VII. 305. 6, 306. a. His 
fanatical ſcheme, 668. a. 6. The treacherous man- 
ner in which he effected the death of Simon Morin 
another fanatic, ibid. & ſeq. 

Des-Marets, Samue), his quarrel with James Alting, 
I. 537 How far he was reconciled to him on his 
death-bed, ibid. 6. Alting's complaints about the 
publication of the laſt edition of his ſyſtem, 538. a. 
His elogium on David Blondel, III. 383. 4. His fair 
method of anſwering Volkelius's treatiſe de vera 


| Religion, X. 32. 6. Was againſt tolerating the S 
Cinians, 33. 4. 6. Complained of by the Engliſh 
5 charging them with favouring Socinianiſm, 
a r 
Des- Portes, his fine ſonnet on the death of Mr. Des 
Jardins the Phyſician, VI. 250. a. V. 
Deſtiny, ſee Fate. Mo (rs erg 
Detra#iom, by what means it endeayours to leſſen the 
merit of a great genius, I. 425. 5. No defence 
againſt it, V. 22. a. | 
Deutalion, how he cured himſelf of his love for Pyrrha, 
VII. 161.6. . 77 
Dewil, looked 1 by Divines as the author of a! 
evil actions, I. 6. 3. Has no power in this world, 
7. 6. Takes the model of conjuring-wands from 
that of Moſes, 13. 2. Cannot be ſuppoſed to enter 
into engagements with men, 15. 5. Apes the true 
God, 57. 6. Generally ſuppoſed to be the ſerpent 


that deceived Eve, 183. 6. Refuſes to fall proſtrate 


before Adam, 229, and a. Driven from Paradiſe 
for his diſobedience, 230. a. The origen of the 
expreſſion, either the Devil or ſuch an one, 183. C. 
How he procures himſelf the admiration of the 
vulgar, II. 37. 5. The exiſtence of Devils denied 
by Averr6es,' 4951. 5. The ſtory bf two Devils 
that poſſeſſed Martha Broſſier, III. 46. What is 
| called being poſſeſſed with the Devil, 153. b. Se- 
-  veral things aſcribed to him without ſufficient rea- 
ſon, 154. 5. From whence the Chriſtians have 
borrowed their ſentiments concerning the power cf 
Devils, 155. @. 3. The prejudices which are in- 
fuſed into our minds even in our infancy concern- 
ing them, ibid. 3. The common opinion of them, 
- deſtructive of Religion and Morality, and a re- 
mainder of Heathen ſuperſtition and of Manicheiſm, 
157. 4. The Judicrous manner in which Dr. Beck- 
ket's cauſe againſt the Devil was pleaded by his 
_ followers, 158. 3. Will be GN according to 
Bruno, 627. What Epiphanius fancied concern- 
ing him, V. 67. 5. The ſtoiy of Grandier's be- 
ing condemned upon the evidence of Devils, 5 11. 
5. 512. a. The names of thoſe who poſſeſſed the 
nuns of Loudun, ibid. Why the Japoneſe worſhip 
'D#mons or Devils, VI. 363. What naſty ard 
abominable fluff ſome Doctors relate concerning 
their propagating wicked men, III. 532. a. At- 
| firmed by ſome Hereticks to be the maker ard 
former of the world, VI. 541. a. The notion 
Which fome Indians have of him, 709. 6. Lu- 
ther's conference with him, VII. 257. 6. What 
ſort of a diſputant he is, 258. 3. b. All Chriſtians 
agree that he is the true author of Mahometaniſm, 
325. 6, Thwarts the progreſs of truth, 341. 6. 
342. a. Why he raiſes ſects and diviſions in falſe 
religions, ibid. Whether Paul II was ſtrangled by 
him in the very act of fornication, VIII. 211. a. 
Whether the moſt orthodox Chriſtians do not ſeem 
to admit of two contrary principles by aſcribing ſo 
much power to him, 223. a. No Devils, but thoſe 
which torment us in this world, according to Rug- 
geri, 811. a. Whether a man who believes nei- 
ther God nor Devil, can be perſuaded of the truth 
of Aſtrology and Magic, 812. a. 6. Whether it 
follows that becauſe Devils exiſt there muſt be a 
God, 813. a. 5. Muſt exiſt according to the 
principles of Atheiſm, ibid. How defeated by Sa- 
vonarola, IX. 98. b. 99. a. Witchraft, his Reli- 
gion, and witches his Clergy, 176. a. The great 
uſe which he makes of the vulgar opinion of pro- 
digies, 337. 6. The artifices which he is ſaid to 
have employed to deſtroy a book entitled the Auato- 
my of the Maſs, 699. 6. His conqueſts and tri- 
umphs over mankind, X. 227. a. b. & leq. See 
Satan. 
Dewil of Maſcon, III. 548. 6. . 
Devonſhire, Charles Blount Earl of, his marriage with 
the wiſe of Robert Lord Rich, VI. 641. 4. 6. 
Dewonſbire, Duke of, what he ſaid againſt the bill 
for ſtrengthening the Proteſtant intereſt in theſe 
kingdoms, IX. 394. b. Anſwered by Earl Stau- 
hope, ibid. abt | 
Dewotees, almoſt always of a moroſe peeviſh temper, 
III. 531. a. Some account of a ſociety of female 
devotees, V. 310. a. The view of thoſe wio 
would make people hope, that ſtrong meditation will 
raviſh the ſoul, and render it inſenſible of the ac- 
tions of the body, VII. 385. 5. 'The jargon of 
| 4 f tome 
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fore female devotees condemned, VIII. 786. 4. 
5. A maxim which ſome of them follow, IX. 419. 4. 
Devotion, the great devotion of Alfred, I. 803. 4. 6. 

Authors do not much ſignalize their wit who in the 

latter part of their days, ſet about writing books 

of devotion, II. 207. a. Religious perſons more 
offended at the books of devotion written by a pro- 
lane writer, than they would be if the author was 
to ſpeak ſincerely, 208. 6. What is the moſt 
powerful motive to it, V. 54.4. Occaſioned the loſs 
of ſeveral works of Galileo, 375. An account of 

a ſtatue the lips and chin of which had been worn 

away by being ſo often kiſſed out of Devotion, 

424. 6. Covers more ſins than Charity, VIII. 

516. 5. The ſurpriſing things which are related 

of James Sanſon's devotion, IX. 67. a. b. The 

numerous miſchiefs of an ignorant devotion, 337. a. 

A reflection on the devotion of old women whoſe 

youth has been ſpent in a diſſolute manner, X. 71. 

a. 5. The pleaſures of it very great, 343. 6, 

See Piety. 

Deuteroſes, or Jewiſh traditions, who was the firſt 
compiler of them, I. 405. a. 

D' Exwes, Sir Symonds, promiſed an hiſtorical perfor- 
mance ' which never appeared, IV. 63. 5. His 
character of Lord Bacon, X. 166. a. 5. & ſeq. 

Dexippus, a diſciple of Hippocrates, what he demand- 
ed to cure Mauſolus and Pexodarus, VII. 495. a. 

Dexterity, the opinion which Alexander the Great and 
Plato had of Perſons who acquire great dexterity in 
uſeleſs arts, VII. 306. a. 6 | 

Dexa, Peter, a paſſage from a ſermon of his in praiſe 
of St. Ignatius, VII. 197. a. 


Dhoma, how he was defeated in his deſign to make the 


Germans believe that the ill ſucceſs of the expedi- 


tion of the year 1587 was owing to the French, 


Ut. „ „ 
Dhona, houſe of, IX. 317. a. b. 


Diable Boiteux, or Devil upon two ſticks, the im- - 


provements which Sir John Vanburgh made in this 
book, III. 286. a. 

Diacetius, Angelius de Cataneis, VI. 35 1. 2. 
n Franciſcus Cataneus, Biſhop of Fieſoli, VI. 
. | | 
Diacettin, James, executed for conſpiring againſt Car- 

dinal Julian de Medicis, VII. 3o7. b. 
Diagorus, the famous Wreſtler, III. 235. 4. 6. 
Dialectics, the fate of thoſe who apply themſelves too 


much to the ſubtleties of them, IV. 339. 5. Com- 


pared by Cicero to Penelope's web, 340. a. 


| Diall#icon, Joannis Poineti, the deſign and character of 


that work, VIII. 437. 6. 438. 4. 6. 

Dialogue, this way of writing practiſed by the greateſt 
authors amongſt the Ancients, I. 245. 6. 249. 6. 
What the laws of it require, V. 84. 6. ” 

Dialogues upon Eloquence, Moni. Gibert's judgment of 
that book, IX. 34. 5. | 

Diana, how many critics boaſted of being poſſeſſed 
of the true ſtatue of Diana of Tauris, IV. 412. a. 
6. Her prieſteſſes uſed to boaſt that they could walk 
unhurt over burning coals, ibid. What Lucian 

_ ſays was the only legion why ſhe revenged herſelf 
on Acteon, VI. 493. 6. Of Perga, VIII. 280. 


Diana of Poitiers, fume particulars concerning her, 


VII. 2. 6. & ſeq. 


Dias, John, the manner in which he was murdered by 


his brother Alphonſus, IV. 676. a. 

Dicæarchus the Geographer, VI. 300. b. 

Dice, what Mr. Huygens pretends to determine with 
regard to the fortune of thoſe who play at dice, III. 
270. 6. 


| Dickenſon, Dr. Edmund, publiſhed a book written by 


Henry Jacob as his own, VI. 353. 6. 

Dictionaries, the neceſſity of a critical one, I. 97. a. 
6. The negligence and errors of thoſe who en- 
large them, in not ſuiting their additions to the 

foundations they build on, 170 4. May arm the 
reader with reflectious, but are not to ſuppreſs cir- 
cumſtances, 178. a. What they who engage in 
the perfecting of hiſtorical Dictionaries ought not 
to forget, 301. a. Muſt not be expected without 
many faults, III. $4. b. The writers of them not 
allow'd to imitate Panegyriſts, IV. 538. 6. How 
little they are to be depended upon, VI. 27. a. 
Advice to all authors of them, VII. 344. 3. The 
difference between Bayle's and other hiſtorical Dic- 
tionaries, VIII.543. 6. The deſign of a pamphlet a- 
gainſt it, and an anſwer to it, 629. a. b. & ſeq. How 


E &. 


the articles of them may include the moſt effentia! 
circumſtances without being drawn out to too great 
a length, X. 523. 6. They who compoſe them 
more ſtudious to add new particulars than to cot- 
rect the errors of preceding ones, 357. 

Dictionary of the French Academy, how it was received, 
X. 485. | | 18 | 

Didtimary of French Rhymes, I. 150. 4. 

Difys Cretenfis, the difference between him and Homer 
with regard to the perſon who was King of Ly:i- 
neſſus when Achilles took it, III. 593. a. His ac- 
count of the death of Oenone, VIII. 18. a. Con- 
tradicted by other authors, ibid. The Latin ver- 
fion of his works, corrupted, ibid, _ 

Didaſcalia, Arabic, nothing but a tranſlation of the 
firſt ſix entire books of the Clementine Conſtitutions, 
V. gol. a. 

Didier, Mr. de Saint, his character of Mr. Beverningl, 
III. 305. 6. | 

Didier,” &:chbiſhop of Vienna, for what he was re- 
proved by St. Gregory, V. 536. a. 


Didius, Julianus, Emperor, cauſed all who conſulted 


Soothſayers concerning the Emperor's fortune, to be 
burnt, VII. 268.6. | | | 

Dido, her ſorrow for the infidelity of her gallant, dif- 
ferent from that of modern ladies on like occaſions, 
V. 393.6. Her vain reſolutions not to marry a- 
gain, 471. a. b. Particulars concerning her, VIII. 
590. Miſrepreſented by Virgil, X. 18. 6. 


Die, why all or moſt men are afraid to die, II. 520.6. 


A calculation of what diſeaſes, and at What ages 
men die, V. 518. a. The deplorable caſe of thoſe 
who wiſh but have it not in their poser to die, 
673. a. b. The ſtory of a lady who died jeſting, 
VII. 95. 2. The reaſons which Melanchthon gave, 
why he ought to leave the world without regret, 
VII. 421. 4. | | 
 Dietherus Jſenburgius, deprived of his Archiepiſcopal 
See of Mentz, X. 112. 24. 3 
Dieu, Lewis de, his hiſtory, IV. 594. 4. 
Dieu, Daniel de, IV. 594. a. 


Different, the diſtinction between 4:ftrent and diverſe, 


IX. 363. a. 

Digby, Lord George, his judgment of the Fathers, IV. 
596. 6. 597. 4. 8 | 

Digby, Sir Everard, IV. 596. a. wo 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, ſuppoſed to have made uſe of Thomas 
Allen's obſervations in Philoſophy in his own writ- 
ings, I. 519. a. Thomas Anglus's character of 
him, IT. 3. a. His diſcourſe with Mr. Des-Cartes 


in his retirement at Egmond, IV.148. a. His ob- 


ſervations upon Religia Medici, 610. a. b. Doubts 


of the exiſtence of witches, ibid. Some ſurpriſing 
relations of his to Mr. Oldenburgh and others, VIII. 


20. a. His opinion of the ſouls of brutes, 770. a. 
The perplex'd idea which he had of identity, IX. 
63. 6. 

Digniies, to be a member of a very powerſul body, 
not always the ready way to obtain them, III. 172. 
b. See Offices, Preferment. 

Digreſſion, an inſtance of the effects of a ſpirit of di- 
greilion, VI. 62. a. 5. Whether it is an excellency 
to avoid them entirely, VIII. 379. 4. 5. Reflec- 
tions on thoſe of Theopompus, IX. 5 34. b. & leq. 

Dijon, the diforders which were occaſion'd by ſome 
relics which were brought thither, I. 604. 

Diken, Emmo, V. 23. a. 

Dillenius, appointed by Dr. Sherard's will to carry 
on a work which the Doctor left unfiniſh'd, III. 


„3. | 
Dias, beheaded for bearing falſe witneſs againſt Count 
Ulfield, X. 27. 5. An account of the conſpiracy 

with which ſhe charged the Count, 28. a. 
Dinant, city of, its exceſſive inſolence and puniſhment, 
III. 687. 6. | 


Dinarchus, his oration for Harpalus, ſpurious, VI. 26. 6. 


Dinomenes, ſon of Hiero King of Syracuie, VI. 168. a. 6. 

Diocles, his agreeable ſurprize at ſeeing Epicurus in a 
temple, V. 54. a. A 

Dioclefian, Emperor, a proof that he was a man of 
judgment, II. 491. 6. | | 

Diodati, his partiality for Alexander Morus, VII. 681. 
a. Some account of a converſation between him 
and father Paul, VIII. 200. a. 

Diodorns Cronus, died of grief becauſe he was not able 

to reſolve off hand the logical queſtions that Stilpo 
put to him, V. 114. a. VI. 183. 4. His opinion 
about things poſſible and im peſſible, IV. 5 rn. 

| © 


The malicious manner in which his lectures againſt 
the exiſtence of motion were attack d by his phy- 
ſician, X. 272. 6. CREST 
Diodorus Siculus, a paſſage in this author Which £ 

to be corrected, . 6. What Pliny ald 
him, III. 491. 4. Cenfured for not taking any n 
tice of Eurydice, wife of Amyntas King of Mace. 
don, V. 149. 4. His deſcription of the luxury of 
Harpalus, not accurate, VI. 25. 4. 6. His account 
of the extravagant pitch of rage to which the Athe- 
nians were excited by their orators, VIII. 307. à. 
When he ſays we ought to excuſe the errors of Hi- 
ſtorians, and when we ought not to excuſe them, 
IX. 576. b. & ſeq. The great difference between 


him and Plutarch with reſpe& to Timoleon, 581. @. 


b. 582. a. 
Diogenes the 5 
old men about marrying, II. 463 4. What he faid 
of a watch and of muſick, 26. a. His complaints 
againſt providence on his being taken priſoner, and 
ſold by a pirate, VI. 28. a. Received favours from 
Lais gratis, 597. 6. A diverting deſcription of the 
dreſs in which he uſed to ramble about her houſe, 
| ibid. What may be urged againſt his tenet, that 
we ought not to be aſhamed of any bodily exerciſe 
which nature requires of us, 176. 6. 177. 3. The 
anſwer he is ſaid to have made to one who aſked 
him when he was embracing a woman in the public 
ſtreets, what he was doing, 178. a. This ſtory only 
to be found in modern authors, ibid. What he 
ſaid to the Myndians upon obſerving the ſmallneſs 
| of their city, and the magnificence of their gates, 
VIII. 184. a. An examination of Du Rhondel's 
epteſentation of his opinion concerning the fouls 
of haven, 255. 6. 256 a. 272. 6. 273. 4. 278. 6. 
Why he ſought for a man with a lanthorn in his 
hand in places of the greateſt reſort, IX. 417. 6. 
His anſwer to thoſe who told him there was no 
ſuch thing as motion, a mere ſophiſm, X. 270. 6. 
. | 55 
Diogenes an Epicurean Philaſopbher, IV. 60g. 6. 
| — Laertius, his epigram upon 8 I. 636. 


In abridging the opinions of the Philoſophers 


often knew not himſelf what he faid, 651. 6. 
652. a. An error of his Latin tranſlator, II. 164. 
5. What he tells us relating to the time of Anaxi- 
menes's death, ridiculous, 173. a. Is ſometimes 
inſufferably ſhort, 251. a. The verſes which he 
wrote againſt Bion, III. 356. 2. A paſſage con- 
cerning Chryſippus, corrected, IV. 330. 4. His 
argument to prove that Chryſippus was a little man, 
not a good one, 342. 4. A paſſage which his com- 
mentators have miſunderſtood, V. 47. a. 3. Why 
he is apt to contradict himſelf, ibid. 48. a. A groſs 
blunder of Menage in his notes on this author, VI. 
593. 4. His account of the uncommon difintereſt- 
edneſs of Stilpo, IX. 419. a. The difference be- 

| tween him and Cicero concerning Thales, 527. a. 
A fault of which he is often guilty, X. 234. 6. 
Falſely aſſerts that Xenophanes did not believe the 
incomprehenſibility of all things, 235. 4. 6. See 
Laertius. : | | 
D iomedes, King of Etolia, what he ſaid of his wife 
after he heard of her infidelity, I. 279. 6. 279. a. 
Dizmedes, King of Thrace, Why he was ſaid to feed 

his mares with human fleſh, VI. 6Gx1.6. 

Dion Caſſius, his falſe obſervation concerning Adrian's 


victory over the Jews, II. 664. a. The oration be 


makes for M. Anthony upon the death of Cæſar, 
8. a. 6. Cortected, 339. a. Cenſured, IV. 13. 
6. III. 403. 6. His reflections upon the unſeaſon- 


able death of Cæſar, III. 638. 4. Has not argued 


very juſtly about the ſwords with which bis murde- 
rers killed themſelves, IV. 168. b6. His chronology 
different from that of St. Jerom with regard to the 
baniſhment of Caſſius the Satyrift, 174. 6. A con- 
jecture about a paſſage relating to Comana, 412. 6. 
And another on the reading of the name which he 
gives to one of Dolabella's guards, 622. a. 'To be 
diſtruſted with relation to a thouſand things of which 
the original accounts are now loſt, V. 355. 4. Of- 
ten gives the ſon the name of the Father, IV. 556. 
5. Whether he has treated Lucretia injurioully, 
VII. 2 0 b. | | 
Dionyfuus Biſhop of Alexandria, his unfair repreſenta- 
tion of Cerinthus's notion of the Millennium, IV. 
246. a. 7 
Dionyſius the Areopagite, his works forged in the ſourth, 


| precepe the his 
d 


ght 
id of 
no- Diamyſius 


Cynic, what he uſed to ſay to young and 


Dion, Commandeur 


| Diſaffetion to the Government, th 


8. b. Abel 5 1 4 d for aſl 
58. 6. elard perſecuted for alerting that he 
lid not convert, 4 Vil. . Me * N 
Dionyfius the Geographer, VI. 301. . 
Halycarnaſſaus, correQed, J. 67 1. 6. An edi- 
tion of him which is pot taken notice of in the 
Bibliotheca Greg, IV. 151. a, His on Cri- 
ticiſm on a narration of Demetrius, 563. 6. Hudſon's 
edition, VI. 301. þ. The great difference between 
his and Livy's account of the rape of Lucretia, VII. 
214. . The eee particulars which he re- 
lates concerning. the religion eſtabliſhed by Romu- 
lus, 218. 6. tis encomium upon Simonides the 
Poet, IX. 236. a. Ta cenſures Fabius Pictor, 
483.5. Aud ſeveral other authors, ibid. and 484. 
a. Succeeded better in confuting his predeceſſors 
than in avoiding errors himſelf, ibid. The great 
character he gives 'Theopompus, 537. _ 
Dionyſius the Tyrent, why he had a greater regard for 
Ariſtippus than for all the reſt ot the Philoſophers, 
II. 246. . What he uſed to fay of returning from 
tyranny to a private life, VIII. 290. } Allotted a 
golden crown to the greatelt drinker, X. 218. 4. 
Dionyſus firnamed Radu, a Poet, VI. 121. 4. . 
Dioptrics, Des Cartes the firſt in this age who diſcover'd 
the laws of Refraction, and brought. them to a 
ſcience, IV. 146.4. A query in them by Mr. Mo- 
lineux, VII. 607. a. 610. a. | 
Pic an account of three authors of this name, 
I. 194 6. 5 


fifth, or ſixth, century, II. 134.2. Was as ſome 
| y the Freak. Vo A a. 


ar de, his repreſentation of the mur- 
der of Henry III, VI. wang ee 


Diphilus the Poet, what proportion he ſuppoſes the 


pleaſures of life bear to the miſeries of it, X. 226. 6. 


 Diphthengs, Gataker endeavoured to ſhew that there 


are none, V. 402. a. | 
Diprychs, what they are, and their uſe, II. 25 2. 3. 


( e uſual pretence of 
thoſe who are in faygur to keep others out, II. 


421. 4. 3 DIY 
Church-diſcipline, II. 


Diſcipline, ſome obſervations on | 
213. 6. The dreadful diſcipline which Druſbicki 
exerciſed upon himſelf, V. 654. a. Ramus's fenti- - 
ments concerning the diſcipline which ought to be 
eſtabliſhed in Proteſtant Churches, VIII. 662. a. 

Diſcontent, not ſooner cured on a ſoft bed than on 
ſtraw, VI. 493. 4. | 

Diſcoverie 4 Witchcraft, the deſign of that book, IX. 
0 3 

Diſcours ſur la blefſure de Monſigneur le Prince d Orange, 
IV. 265. à. 6. | 


* 


Diſcretion, ſometimes detrimental, IV. 709. a. 
Di ſcurſion, in what ſenſe Mr. Hobbs mage uſe of this 
word, VI. 191.4. | 5 
Diſeaſes, moſt new ones occaſion'd by ſubterraneous 
effluvia, III. 552.6. How Potter thought of cur- 
ing them, VIII. 525. Purely diſorders of the ani- 
mal ceconomy, VI. 508. 4. | 
Diſenbachius, Martin, his doubts concerning the place 
where Krantz was born, ridiculous, VI. 574. 4. 
Diſpenſing Power, Lord Somner's arguments againſt it, 
IX. 204 a. How Biſhop Sprat was convinced of 
the illegality of it, 381. a. | I 
Diſputant, the propriety of the compariſon between a 
lubtle diſputant and the Devil, I. 183. 6. How they 
| uſually extricate themſelves out of their difficulties, 
II. 303. a. Whether in caſe of perſonal reprgaches 
the agreſlor ought to leave the wiitipgs of the De- 
fender unanſwered,, III. 41. 6. 42. a. Excellent 
reflections concerning them, V. 712. b. 713.4. A 
rule to judge, whether not anſwering one's adver- 
ſaries ought to be looked upon as a proof of inabili- 
ty, III. 510. 4 Why little authors often thrult 
themſelves into the coutentions of the learned, ibid. 
Do not ſeek for concosd but victery, VI. 280. 5. 
See Controverſial Writers, Compared tg Duelliſts, 
VII. 763. a. Diſpute often about words only, 
ibid. The fate of thoſe who will neither own their 
errors nor hold their topgyes, 374. 4. 6. & ſeq 
Often find 8 joke of great ſervice, VIII. 459. 4. 
Mr. Locke's opinion of them, VII. 147. 
Diſputation, in what a ſcholaſtic. diſputation conſiſts, 
I. 183. a. Compared to the ſtriking of flints one 
againlt the other, V. 114. 4. 4. The ill effects of 
it when it degenerates into ſubtlety, ibid. Reſlec- 
tions on verbal ones, VI. 319. 6. Laws i be ob- 
ſerved in diſputation, VIII. 30k. 4. 6 EY 
3 Diſputes, 
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Diſputes, men in the heat of them often prove too 
much, I. 203. 6. Common in theological diſputes 
to charge an adverſary with all the conſequences that 
may really or ſeemingly be drawn from his opini- 
on, II. 92. Who firſt introduced the cuſtom of diſ- 
puting on both ſides of the queſtion, 166. a. The 
ordinary fate of them, 310. a, An excellent rule 
for our conduct in religious diſputes, 418. a. Not 
always a real evil, 495. a. Occaſion a great many 
faults both of the heart and mind, III. 3. What is 
uſually the ſucceſs of them, 311. a. The Pyrrho- 
niſm that reigns without our knowing it, in moſt diſ- 

utes, 387. 4a. What an old Poet ſaid of them, 


IV. 330. 6, With what ſort of men it is a _ | 
. 


misfortune to engage in perſonal diſputes, 50 

He who attacks has greater advantage, V. 312. 6. 

A piece of cunning which is but too frequent in 
all kinds of them, 379. a. 6. The manner in 


which religious ones are managed, 453. 6. Great- _ 


Iy fomented and lengthened by falſe proofs, 538. a. 
An example of the pernicious cuſtom of introducing 

Religion into the diſputes of the learned in the view 

of alarming the Magiſtrates and People, III. 596. 
a.b, Every age laughs at thoſe of the preceding, 

IV. 651. 5. The effects of them, VII. 369. 4. 
Who was the author of this ſentence, diſputandi 
pru _ Ecelgſiarum ſcabies, X. 203. See Contro- 
verſies. 


Diſſenters, from whence Dr. Aſheton argues for te 


ſubſcription and conformity of thoſe who thought 
it neither ſinful nor unlawful, II. 393. 6. How 


he proves that they have not been perſecuted by 


the Church of England, 394. a. See Noncon- 
formiſts. May jultly expect impunity but not 
rewards and encouragements, II. 672. a. What 
makes our Diſſenters evidently ſchiſmatical, 677. 
4. May be brought to a ſenſe of their duty by 
the execution of our juſt laws, ibid. Bennet's an- 
ſwers to their Pleas for ſeparation, III. 201. 4. In 
what reſpeQs there is a ſchiſm between them and 
the eſtabliſhed Church of England, 203. a. Several 
Arguments which have been advanced to prove that 
they are not ſchiſmatics, examined, ibid. 3. Dr. 
Calamy's arguments to reduce them to the com- 
munion of the Church of England. 26. a. ö. Said 
to have a known and particular regard for Fox's Act. 
and Monuments, V. 302. a. Very much exaſperat- 
ed by Dr. Patrick's friendly debate between a Confor- 
miſt and a Non-conformiſt, VIII. 195. a. The au- 
thor's vindication of what had offended them moſt 
in that treatiſe, ibid. @. 5. & ſeq. Afterwards 


e 


reconciled to him on account of his ſpeech concern- 


ing the occaſional bill, wherein he ſeemed to re- 
tract what he had written with bitterneſs againſt 
them in his younger days, 196. 6. What they are 
accuſed of by the Epiſcopalians, 311. 5. What 


of practice and opinion, allowed freely in the pri- 
mitive Church, 413. a. What the Earl of Not- 
tingham ſaid of them, 394. a. The inconvenien- 
ces which Biſhop Ward thought would ariſe from 
the growth of them, X. 106. a. An account of 
a famous diſpute amongſt them occaſioned by the 
re-publication of Dr. Criſp's works, 576. 4. 6. & ſeqq. 
Diſertatio de pace. et concordia Reelefie, falſely attri- 


buted to Mr. Hales, V. 703. 6. The true author 


'Diftempers, the mind ſaid to be ſubject to periodical . 


ones as well as the body, I. 46. 6. VII. 261. 6. 
 Diftributions in ibe Chapters, what, they are, IV. 

287. a. ft 
Dia dert of the public quiet, eſſential parts of civil 
. ſociety, III. 389. 5. | 
Ditheifts, who according to Beckker ought to be ſo 
C 366-477 Et its no ep 
Dittionario della Cruſca, ſome account of a diſpute con- 

cerning, III. 194. a. 6. | 

Diverſe, the diſtinction between diverſe and different, 


dreams and in a phrenzy, IV. 458. 6. When Cicero 
| ſays the ſoul divines 3 597. 6. 
Divine Fuſtice, what Bion ſaid on the remark which 


is uſually made, that divine juſtice ſometimes puniſhes 
upon the children the faults of their parents, III. 


8 . b oft | 
Divine puniſoments, what Chryſippus uſed to. ſay of 
them, I 146. 5 12 * 7 k | 12 | N 


Diviners, uſually travel up and down to ſpread theic 
predictions, I. 14. 6. appy when they ſerve a 
Prince deſigned: by providence for great actions, II. 
227. 6. See Soothlayers. | 

Divines, their captious temper, I. 199. 3. Will o- 
blige men in matters of religion to think according 

to their own way, or not to think at all, 211. 5. 
Their vices, the moſt formidable objection againſt 
religion, 219. 6. How they pretend to juſtifie 
their raſh unguarded writings, 345. 4. In what 


light thoſe amongſt them who were the firſt to in- 


troduee politeneſs, were look'd upon, 199. 6. The 

opinion of ſeveral concerning the ſalvation of Ari- 
ſtotle, 273. a. Reflections on the evils occaſioned 
by their diſputes, 622. b. 623. a. 6. Penal 
laws, their ſtrongeſt argument, 630. a. Their 
unjuſt manner of cenſuring books, II. 4. a. Why 
they rejected all Philoſophy in the XIIIth Century, 

39. a. Excommunicated thoſe who read the 
works of Ariſtotle, ibid. How Bacon ptoves that 
they are obliged to make themſelves maſters of 
the mathematics, 545. a. Whether their zeal for 


religion will excule their depreciating their adver- 


ſaries, III. 41. b. The character of thoſe of the 
middle age, 125. a. What raiſes the character of a 
great Divine, which would not be any compliment 


to one of inconſiderable merit, 131. a. 6. Ho 


their vain diſputes are expoſed by Ben. Johnſon, 
398. a, Believe very few things themſelves, 411. 


2. Follow antiquity only when they think proper, 


447. A rule which all chriſtian divines ought to 
have followed, IV. 376. a. In what caſes ne /utor 
, Ultra crepidam is N to them, 509g. 6. 
Venator's character of them, V. 588. a. Have 
aſſerted that the ſame propoſition may be true in 
Philoſophy and falſe in Divinity, VI. 205. 6. VII. 


266. a. b, Their quarrels compared to thoſe of 
two Bulls who fight for a Heifer, VI. 257. a. Of- 
ten give magiſtrates great uneaſineſs, ibid. Too 
tenacious of their opinions, 280. a. 6. On what 


accougt fome orthodox ones create themſelves 
enemies, 329., 6, Seldom exempt from avarice 
and ambition, 653. a. 'The being no longer ex- 
poſed to their, vexations and fury, look'd upon by 
Melanchthon as. one of the benefits he ſhould receive 


from death, VII. 21. a. Whether their conten- 
tions and perſecutions made him think of retreat- 
ing, 422.6, How far the myſtic Divines extend 
their ſubmiſſion to the Divine Will, VIII. 829. 4. 


Their doctrines like weather-cocks turn with every 
wind of intereſt, IX. 43. 4. Have entirely con- 
founded the idea of change, 368. 4. The difference 

between a moderate and a haughty Divine, 464. 
6. The diſputes amongſt them almoſt always dege- 
nerate into perſonal altercations, X. 388. | 


Diwines of Wittemberg, whether they reaſoned conſe- 
D. South ſays of them, IX. 313. 6. In matters 


quentially with regard to the divorce of Henry 
VIII, II. 679, b. & ſeq. 1 5 
Divinity, the indeterminable Five Points have in all 
times and in all countries where they have hap- 
pened to be debated, ſhocked the government and 


public peace, I. 523. a. b. How Arminius en- 
deavoured to reform the method of teaching it, 


II. 288. a. What Arnoldus objected againſt the 
Lutheran ſyſtems, 325. a. Upon what that of the 
Roman Catholics is founded, ibid. In what poſitive 
Divinity conſiſts, 580.' 6. The reaſons which en- 
gaged Michael Baius to form. his method of teach- 
ing Divinity upon the Scriptures and the Fathers, 

and eſpecially St. Auſtin, 593. 6. Biſhop Burnet's 


plan for the inſtruction of ſtudents of it, III. 701. 2. 


Divifibility in infinitum, would hinder contiguity, and 


infer a penetration of dimenſions, X. 264. a. b, 


_ Objections againſt the geometrical demonſtrations 


which are brought in favour of it, 265. a. 5. & ſeq. 


Divorce, when lawful, I. 81. a. The inconveniences 


of not allowing it, 82. a. The aboliſhing it, one 
of the reaſons why. Eorope is leſs populous at preſent 
IX. 363. ©. „„ e h 

Divination, Cratippus's notion about divination by 


than formerly, ibid. ether a woman who had 
committed adultery with her huſband's ſon by a 
former wife, ought to be ſeparated from her huſ- 
band, II. 336. 4. Mr. Cottington's caſe, 674. 
a. ö. The opinion of the Divinèes of Wittemberg 
concerning that of Henry VIII, 679. 5. & leg. 
What Epiphanius ſays. of it, V. 65. 4. Opinions 
concerning the law fulneſs or unlawfulneſs of marriages 
which are made after a divorce, VI. 641. 3. Milton's 


opinion of it, VII. 56g. 4, The grand poſition _— 
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he maintains in his treatiſe concerning it, VII. 578. 5. 
Divortio Celefle, whether Ferrante Pallavicino was the 
author of that book, VIII. 126. 6. Some account 
of it, 127. a. | x 8 
Dobſon, William, a ſpecimen of * Latin verſion of 
Prior's Solbmon, VIII. 551. 5. HEME 
Doctors, the great ignorance of ſome in the Univerſity 
of Paris, VIII. 659. 6. & ſeq. . 
od, John, X. 160. 3 Th 
Dodon, with what diſeaſe he was ſeized after the mor- 
der of Lambert Biſhop of Leige, I. 525. Was 
the cauſe of the Biſhop's death according to Godi- 
ſcalcus, VI. 665. 2. | 
Dedfworth, Roger, the pains he took about the an- 
* tiquities of Yorkſhire, IV. 694. 6. Author of the 
two firſt volumes of the Monafticon Anglicanum, 695. 
b. IX. 297. 5. His character and manuſcripts, 
LV. 098... 2 | 
Deodwell, Lien, his arguments to prove that Athena- 
goras's Apology was written in the year 168, II. 
00. 4. b. 402. 5. What he pretends to prove in 
flis-Epi/folar Diſcourſe, TV. 359. a. His opinion 
with regard to the antiquity of the Periplus of 
Hanno and that of Scylax, VI. goo. a. Of the 
Epitome of Agatharchides concerning the Red-ſea, 
of Diczarchus, and other writers, ibid. and 17. a. 


The diſſertations which he prefixed to Hudſon's 


Geographie Veteris Scriptores Græci Mimores, full of 
learding, 17. a. His conjecture concerning the ſig- 
nification of the word Atauus, VIII. 175. a. And 
the reaſon why Paterculcs had the name of Yelleius, 
ibid. Why his Annales Velleiani are accounted a 


noble piece of literature, 176. 6. His anſwers to 


the arguments of Baronius and Petavius concerning 
the time of the death of Clemens Romanus, 239. a. 6. 


Dogmatifts, what they affirmed in order to prove that 


the nature of animals was known, II. 251. 4. Ct- 
cero's character of them, VII. 522. 6. & ſeq. 


Their opinion about 1 with the ſame . 1 


the * on both ſides of a queſtion, 
R reflections on the vanity of it, V. 


1. a. | WY 
* what made people think that Agrippa's dog 


was a Devil that told him every thing, I. 357. a. 


The effect which the bite of a mad dog had upon 


Baldus, II. 604. Some that never go into Churches, 


VI. 131. a. The prodigious efteem which the Per- 
Gare have for thew, 343. 6. What Pyrrho ſaid to 
thoſe who laughed at him for running to ſave him- 
ſelf from a dog, VIII. 600. 6. 5 
Dog ſlar, how Ariſtæus corrected the malignity of it, 
II. 237. 4. Satfifices offered to it, ibid. The ſu- 
perſlition of the Pagans concerning it, ibi. 
Dolabella, P. Cornelius, ſon-in-law of Cicero, his diſ- 
pute with his Collegue, II. 56. How he loſt the 
friendſhip of Mark Anthony, 57. Of what he 
Vas accuſed by him, V. 355. 6. His character, IX. 
640. a. b. How he gained the affections of Tullia, 
641. a. Occaſioned a ſedition, ibid. and 6. And 
was treated by Cicero, 642. 4. b. & ſeq. Divorces 
Tullia, 641. | L : 8 
Dolabella, 5. Cornelius, Proconſul of Africa, why Ti- 
berius refuſed him the honour of a triumph, IX. 
469. 6. 470. 4. 
Doleman, Francis, his name aſſumed by Father Robert 
Parſons the Jeſuit, VI. 41. 3. 


Dolat, Stephen, his letter: to Marot and annotations 


on his Hell, _ out of oy Wes of that au- 
thor's works, VII. 470. b. & feq. | 
Dol/cias, Paul, author of a Greek verſion of the 
Avgſburg Confeſſion, VII. 527. a 
Dolus Stalk, what crime was ſo called amongſt the 
Romans, II. 129. 2. ONES. | 
Domeflic Misfortunes, thoſe whom it moſt concerns to 
be informed of them, generally the laſt who know 
. IO SO 
Domeſtics, the diſorders that enſue from permitting 


them to be ſuborned to give evidence againſt their 


[d « 


VIII. 510. . 2 
Dominic, John, Leonard Aretin's character of him, II. 
2 F 
Domizic, Saint, ſaid to be the firſt who had a know- 
ledge of the Philoſopher's ſtone, I. 430. 6. The 
ſtory of his ſtabbing St. Francis with a ſpit, V. 
310. 6. The legend concerning him and one lary 


maſters, IV. 555. a. 6, How regulate by Cato, 


a nun, VII. 488. 6, & ſeg. 


2 


Dominican, indulgent to the errors of their brethrey, 
but ſevere and inflexible againſt the doubtful propo- 
ſitions of others, I. 361. a. In what manner A. 
gtippa threatned to expoſe them, ibid. The emula- 
tion and diſputes between them and the Franciſcans, 

V. 315. Knew and approved of James Clement's 
deſign of murdering Henry III, VI, 104. a. 8. 
105, a. Their diviſions, VII. 541. a. 6. Great- 

ly mtereſted themſelves in the publication of Mar- 
tini's Pugio Fidei, 478. a. 6. What reports they 
ſpread concerning the death of Theophilus Raynaud 

VIII. 700. a. 3. A remarkable challenge given 

them by a Franciſcan for a trial of Savonarola's 
doctrine, IX. 89. a. b. Their reſolutions to preach 

_ Sodomy, X. 436. a. b. & ſeq. See 74a- 

cobint. : 

Dominis, Mark Anthony de, why his truth and ho- 

| neſty have been ſuſpected, III. 188. a. The jeſt 

he is ſaid to have made on being burnt in effigie 
at. Rome, 505. a. Many of his ill applications of 
texts of Scripture and quotations of the fathers cor- 
rected by Bedell, 133. a. What induced him to 
return to Rome, VII. 676. 4. b. Dies in priſon, 
and his body burnt as an heretic, ibid. 

Domitian, Emperor, his cruelty to Acilius Glabro, I. 

202. 6. A great enemy to men of merit, 343. 
a. b. Suſpected of poiſoning Agricola, ibid. More 
cruel than Nero, 344. Marries Domitia Longina, 
IV. 626. Puts her away on account of her in- 

© trigues with a player, and afterwards takes her a- 

gain, ibid. @.6. The remarkable ſtatue ereQed 
to his memory by the Empreſs, ibid. 5. What he 

did to make all ſervants ſenſible that they ought 

not to attempt their maſter's death, VII. 29. &. 

- Too laviſhly applauded by Quintilian, VIII. 651. 

His name ordered to be razed out of all public 

records by a decree of the Senate, 483. 6. The 

exhortation which Apollonius Tyanæus made at 

300 leagues diſtance to the perſon who aſſaſſinated 

him, X. 305. Did not baniſh Tacitus, IX. 476. 8. 

Domitius Lucanus, his hiſtory, I. 315. 6. 316. a. J. 

Domitius Tullas, his avarice and wretchedneſs, I. 315. 

. 6. 316. a. 6. 15 | | 

Donatiſt;, refuſed communion with other Churches, 

II. 543. | | | 

Donatus's Life of Virgil, a particular in it, confuted, 
X. 14 4. 6. Contains a great many falſities, 15. 

4. Not written by the ancient Donatus, 17. 8. 

Dongar, (on of Aidan King of Scotland, loſt his own 

- life to ſave his father's, I. 388. 

Donne, Dr. John, his verſes on Lady Herbert, VI. 

121. a. Some particulars relating to him, VII. 
680. . Letter to him from a Gentleman who was 
nee at Sir Walter Rawleigh's trial, VIII. 683. 4. 
& eq. E b N 

Derat, John, his ſatyr upon Peter Ramus, VIII. 65 5. 4. b. 

Dorica, a famous Courtezan, VII. 758. 1 

Doricus, the ſon of Diagoras, his hiſtory, IV. 582: 6. 

Doratheus, his lives of the Prophets tranſcribed by St. 

Epiphanius, V. 12. 4. co 

Dorrington, Theophilus, the reaſonable communicant 

wrongfully aſcribed to him, V. 263. 5. 

OT John George, his book againſt Kircher, 

VI. 344. „.. 

Dorſet, Charles Eatl of, IV. 644. a. 6. The ſtory 

of his firſt meeting with Milton's Paradiſe loſt, VII. 
86. 5. How he became acquainted with Prior, 

HI. 547, 548. Letters to him by Biſhop Sprat, 

IX. 380. a. b. 4381; a. nt 

Dortmond, City of, all its inhabitants who would not 

| ſubſcribe to the confeſſion of Augſbourg, deprived of 


_ - liberty of conſeienee, III. 572. 4. By what means 


| 3 became its eliabliſhed Religion, 373 
G4. l. | 

Double aurit ing, what it is, VIII. 353. 4. A patent 
to teach it, obtained by Mr. Petty, ibid. — 
Doubts, how a wiſe man ought to behave with re 


. ſpe to things that are doubtfu}, II. 169. 2. The 


advantage of doubting, IV. 143. 24. 


7 


Dewve, ſaid to have often deſcended on ſome of the 


Fathers and Saints, V. 540. a. | 


Dove, Thomas, Biſhop of Feterborough, the mark: 
of eſteem he received from the Matter and Fellows 
of Pemibroke Hall in Cambridge, I. 69;. a. 


- Douglas, George; Biſhop of Murray, ' accuſed of forni- 


cation with the Lady of Ardroſs, I. 156. 


Douglas, Johin, *Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, his ac- 


cuſation, and vindication of himſelf” beſore the 
| Aſſembly 
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Aſſembly at Edinburgh, II. 156. a. 
Doukan, Barl of, taken priſoner by Chaſtelux, IV. 
287. a. | | 
Dain, Janus, his complaints. againſt Gifanius on ac- 
count of his notorious breach of truſt with regard 
to the manuſcripts of Fruterius, V. 425. 3. 426. a. 
Too ſevere in his cenſures of John of Sariſberi, IX. 
$1. 6. | 

Douza, Franeis, his collection of the fragments of Lu- 
cilius, VII. 210. a. | 

Douza, George, his encomium upon Simon Simoni- 
des, IX. 246. a. 6. | 

Doway, by what means its univerſity loſt many of its 
profeſſors, II. 311. 4. 


Downes, Andrew, one of the ſix appointed to review | 


the tranſlation of the Bible in the beginning of the 
reign of King James I, III. 445. 56. The occaſion 

of his diſpleaſure againſt Mr. Boyle, 447. a. 

Downes, Henry, Bi of Derry, the inſcription 
which he wrote on Mr. Charles Trimnel, X. 567. 

3 | : 

Downing, George, what Wicquefort ſaid of his pro- 
bity and prudence, I. 325. 6. 

Drwwry, Bulgarus's opinion of that of a married wo- 
man who dies before her Father, III. 664. They 
who receive large dowries with their wives, loſe 

their liberty, 677. 6. 

Doxology, how the Doxology of the ſinging Pſalms was 
changed by Dr. Clark, IV. 362. a. And the con- 
troverſy it occaſioned, ibid. 6. 


Drgbicius, Nicholas, ſome account of his prophecies | 


and the character which Jurieu gives of them, VI. 
567. 4. b. & ſeq. Would have been more known 
in cafe the Turks had taken Vienna, 568. a. The 
opinion which the Proteſtants had of him and his 
prophecies, 574. 6. The reading of them com- 
pleated the ruin of Kublman, 581. 6. 

Drachm, Attic, its value, I. 363. = (3). 


Draco, reproached with having written his laws in 


blood, VIE. 285. 6. 

Dracunculus, a ſingular kind of worm, VI. 5 57. 4. 
Drake, Dr. author of a book entitled, ancient and 
modern Stages ſurvey d, &c. IV. 395.6. | 
Drake, Sir — what he ſaid upon the death of 
Brute Browne, III. 608. a. His intended expedi- 
tion into America, in conjunction with Sir Philip 

Sidney, IX. 227. b. 228. a, 


of the Spaniſh Drama, IX. 4.6. 5. a. 6. 

Dramatic Entertainments, why Dr. Barrow was an 
enemy to them, II. 705. | 

Dramatic Poets, in what the Engliſh of the preſent 
age excel thoſe of the laſt, III. 110. 4. 6. 111. a. 

Dramatic Poetafter, a poem, the chief deſign of it, 
HI. 114. 2 (22). | 

Dramatic Poeteſſes, too apt to exceed the bounds of 
decency, III. 145. 4. 6. | 

Dreams, remaikable ones of Al Aded, I. 264. a. ö. 
The mother of Eneas Sylvius, 289. a. 5. Anaſta- 
tius the Emperor, 643. 4. Archelaus and Gla- 


phyra, II. 185. 6. 186. a. Lord Bacon, 550. a. 


St. Bernard's mother, III. 245. 3. Dr. Hammond, 
VI. 11. 6. 12. a, James Lenfant, 691. Loti- 
chius, VII. 176. 6. 177. a. Maldonat, 372. a. 
Donna Maria de Padilla, VIII. 118. 3. Paræus, 
137. a. Stilpo, IX. 421.5: Wotton, X. 200, b. 
& ſeq. Reflections upon them, and the folly of 
thoſe who pretend to interpret them, II. 185. 6. 
186. a. 228. a. 351. a. 360. a. 5. VII. 63. 6, 
. 11 a. b, & ſeqq. Some which 
were prophetical, II. 256. a. V. 438. The reaſons 


of many queſtions ſaid to be made known to Avicen 


in Dreams, II. 485. a, What Diogenes ſaid of 
thdſe who are frighten'd at them, IV. 605. n (86). 
Defined, VT. 191. a. Ihe cautes of them, ibid. 
Some ſaid to ſtedy and philoſophize in their dreams, 
VII. 358. and 5, IX. 421. 6: 

Dwlincourt, Charles, rebukes a Biſhop for the wan- 
tonneſs of his ſtile, II. 338. 6. Has unanſwerably 
confuted F. Cauſſin's Triumph of Piety, IV. 230. 
= (21). The method he took with Mr. le Camus 
in his diſpute concerning the power of the Virgin 

Mary, V. 312. 6. His declaration concefhing the 
ſenſe in which the Proteſtants give her the title of 
Mother of God, VII. 77 | 
the remonſtrance of the Archbiſhop of Sens, in the 


name of the Clergy of France, againſt the Prote- - 


Rants of Parthenad, VIII. 136, 157. 4. 6. 
Y 


Druſius, Marcus Livius, 
Drama, Cervantes's account of the riſe and progreſs 


3. &. 6. And anſwer to 


Drelincourt, Charles, ſon of the 


preceding; why Bay le 
1 the elogium of him in ray ior gry | 
of his Dictionary, I. 171. a. . His Homericus A. 
chillen, an ample collection of Literature relating to 


that hero, 181. One of the moſt learned men of 
the age, 708. a. IV. 566. b. 649. a. 6. Corres 
. miſtake of Montagne, VIII. 509. a: A charac- 
ter of his memoirs of Ulyſſes, X. 31. a. 6. 
Drelincourt, family of, IV. 649. 4. 6. 
Dreſi, the immodeſty of that of the Athenian ladies, 
cenſured, I. 136. 5. A remarkable affront to which 
Dr. Barrow expoſed himſelf by a too great neglect of 
it. II. 707. a. b. Merzeray's little regard of it, 
VII. 552. 5. A reflection on following the fa- 
ſhions with regard to the modes of it, X. 430. 
Drinking, how a Philoſopher reproved one who valued 
himſelf upon his being able to drink a prodigious 
deal without being intoxicated, II. 248. a. The 
effects of it with regard to uncleanneſs, V. 96. 6. 
97. a. 5. Ben Johnſon's Leges Conviviales, VI. 
403. 5. Too many Philoſophers and Divines guilty 
of it, 593. a. Drinking matches inſtituted by A- 
lexander the Great, VII. 303. 6. | 
Drogheda, Counteſs of, her marriage with Mr. Wy. 
cherly, and jealouſy of him, X. 215. b. & ſeq. 
n whether he was the brother of Solon, IV. 
464. a. 17 55 . 
Drummer, a comedy, written in the manner of Mo- 
liere, I. 258. 6. A character of it, ibid. & ſeq. 
Drunkenneſs, in what manner new comers into ſome 
univerſities have been enroll'd in the ſervice of Bac- 
chus, I. 55 1. 3. The prevailing vice of the 
northern climates, V. 94. a. 6. & ſeqq. Deteſted 
and looked upon as infamous in hot countries, . 
97. 6. The exceſſive drunkenneſs of the Roman 
judges, IX. 604. b. 605. a. : | 
Drury, Sir Robert, his diſcourſe about a viſion in 
Cy Mr. Donne had ſeen his wife and child, IV. 
33. 4. | 5585 
Drufiila, daughter of Agrippa, the occaſion of her 
marrying Felix governour of Judea, I. 369. a. 6. 
III. 240. 6. N | 


Druſius, John, not a favourer of Arianiſm, I. 550. b, 


Drufjus, John, ſon of the preceding, IV. 661. a. 


Deſerves a place in the Enfans Celebres of Baillet, 


ibid. » (35). | | 

whether he triumphed over 
the Scordiſci, LV. 663. b. 664. a. 

Druſus Germanicus, his character, II. 66. 6. 


 Druſus Claudianus, Livius, IV. 668. a. | 


Druſus, fon of the Emperor Claudius and Urgulanilla, 
the odd accident which occaſion'd his death, X. 


Dries ana Hamadryad, Benſerade's reply to a lady 
who aſked him the difference between them, III. 
225. 1 Often taken by the Poets for each other, 
VE S. +: | b 

e Francis, author of the Spaniſh tranſlation 
of the N. Teſtament, IV. 676. a. b. 

Dryden, John, on what account he was removed from 

the place of Poet Laureat, I. 242. 6. His cha- 
racter of Mr. Addiſon, ibid. Of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, III. 110. a. And of the other drama- 
tic writers of the laſt age, ibid. 6. His compli- 
ment to Mrs. Behn, 143. a. And Lord Orrery, 
upon his compoſing moſt of his pieces when he 
was confined with the Gout, 541. 6. Commen- 
dation of Betterton, 287. a. And obſervations on 

Chaucer, IV. 298. a: Owns that Mr. Collier 

had in many things taxed him juſtly, 394. a. Put 

the O/d Batchelor in the order in which it was play'd, 

427. His verſes to Congreve upon his Double 

Dealer, 428. . Account of the part which Da- 

venant had in the alteration of the Tempeſt, 528. 

a. 6. Character of Cooper's hill, 575. 6. And 

Dr. Donne, 637. His obſervation on double rhymes, 

VI. 295. 4. 6. Examen of the Silent Woman, VI. 


400. 6. 401. a, 6. And character of Ben Johnſon, 


404. a. 6. & ſeq. From whom he took the name 
of Mac-Flecnoc in his ſatyr againſt Mr. Shadwel!, 
VII. 480.4. What he ſaid of Paragdi/e Loft, 586. 
6, His great eſteem for Mr. Oldham, VIII. 25. 
b. And verſes to his memory, ibid. Not veiy 
conſiſtent with himſelf concerning Mr. Otway's cha- 
rafter, yo. His conjecture about the occaſion bi 
Ovid's baniſhment, 105. 6. Cenſured by Dr. Wel- 
wood, 788. 3. 'Compliments the D. of Bucking- 
ham, IX. 202. a. His verſes and dedications 
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in his praife, IX. 213. a. 3. Judgment of Spenſer's 
Fairy Queen, 333. b. 334. a. Obſervations on 
Waller's verſe, X. 88. 2. And character of the 
Duke of Buckingham, 575. 6. ; 

Dryden, Charles, how he reſented Lord Jefferies's be- 
haviour towards his father's corps, IV. 684. 5. 

Duaren, Francis, ſuppoſes the marrying widows, ridi- 
culous, III. 665. 6. 

Duchat, Monſieur le, V. 220. | 

Ducheri, Gilbert, his epigram on Francis Sylvius, IX. 
460. 4. 


Ducdtor Hiftoricus, VI. 44. a. b. 


Dudithius, Andrew, complains of the cruel uſage which 
Ochinus met with from the Senators of Zurich, 
VIII. 5. a. A compariſon between his arguments 
and Beza's anſwers upon that ſubject, ibid. a. 6. 
Has evidently the advantage of his adverſary in this 
diſpute, ibid. | 2 

Dudley, Robert, ſliled in Italy Duke of Northumber- 
land, V. 524. 4. 

Duels, Bacon's arguments againſt them, and how he 

propos d to prevent them, II. 551. a. 5. 552. a. 
The law of England which ſome think defective in 

this matter, vindicated, ibid. How cenſured by 
the Turks, ibid. Audiguier's true and ancient cuſom 

f them, commended, 460. a. Puniſhed with death 
in Holland, III. 601. The effect which Michael 
de Faucher's ſermon againſt duelling had upon the 
Marſhal de la Force, V. 197. a. Lewis XIVth's 
edits againſt them, VII. 64. b. 65. a, An ac- 
count of one between Paul de Rapin and one of his 
companions, VIII. 673. 6. ; 


Dues, Philippa des, one of the miſtreſſes of Henry I, 


VI. 94. 4. | 

Dugdale, Sir John, IV. 697. and 6. | 

Dugdale, Sir William, created Garter principal King 
at Arms, II. 384. 6. Whom he very much con- 

ſulted when he was engaged in his hiſtory of in- 


banking and draining of fens and marſhes, III. 610, 


611. What he deſired of Sir Thomas Herbert 


with regard to King Charles I, VI. 125. 6. Made 


great ute of Leland's collections in his antiquities of 
Warwickſhire, 681. 2. Whether he interpo- 
lated the ſecond part of Sir Henry Spelman's Gloſ- 


ſary, IX. 327. b. Sir Henry's friendſhip to him, 


330. a. Settled by his interelt in the Herald's of- 
fice, ibid. Charged with miſrepreſentation by To- 
land, X. 77. 6. TH 

Dujon, Dionyſius, ſeizes the ſuperior of the Franciſ- 
cans of Iſſoudun, VI. 469. a. 6. Murder'd by the 
populace, and his body thrown to the dogs, 470. 4. 

Dulcinius of Verceil, the doctrines he advanced with 
regard to the Holy Ghoſt, V. 625. 6. __ 

Dullne/;, examples to encourage perſons of dull parts 
to proſecute their ſtudies, X. 223. a. 6. 


Dumb, two perſons who were deaf and dumb taught 


to ſpeak by Dr. Wallis, X. 95. 5. & ſeq. 


Dumonti, his judgment on Mr. St. Evremond's works, 


cenſured, VI. 82. a. 


| Du Nawaz, King of the Homerites, VII. 506. 4. 6. 


Duncan, Monſieur, author of a book, entitled Natural 
Chymiſtry, & c. IV. 251, 6. 


4 Dr. Mark, of Saumur, IV. 248. 6. 251, 
a. 6. ; | who's 
Dunces, r than men of great parts and learning, 


II. 282. 


Duncombe, William, his account of the objections made 


to Hughes's ſiege of Damaſcus, and of the altera- 

tions he made in it, VI. 310. 6. His epigram up- 
on, the Czar in Engliſh and Latin, VIII. 345. 6. 

Dunkirk, ſurrendered to Oliver Cromwell, IV. 483. 6. 


VI. 336. 6. 337. à. 6. 


Dunſtan, Dr. his treatment of Mr. Harrington, VI. 
34. 6. 7 r 
 Dunwulph, Biſhop of Wincheſter, the occaſion of his 


advancement, I. 501. 6. 


Dupleix, has been anf cenſured for what he ſays 


of Charron, IV. 279. 


Duport, James, highly commends Dr. Hammond's 
book on the Plalms, VI. 14. 6. A copy of Latin 


verſes which he made upon William Wotton, X. 
204. 4. 6. | 
Dureus, John, the Jeſuit, IV. 702. a. 


| Durandus, Biſhop of Mande, his obſervations with re- 


gard to the number of Saints, VI. 6 


68, a. b. | 
4 


1. . | 
. Dauranti, Caſtor, his poem in praiſe of — 5D + agg 


Duras, Mademoiſelle des, the effe& which a diſpute be- 
tween Mr, Claude, and the Biſhop of Meaux, had 
upon her, VII. 161. a. Eſcapes from Agen with 
the Q. of Navarre, Ut b. & leq. | 


Durazzo, Lewis de, VII. 719. a. 

Durazzo, Robert de, VII. 719. a. | 

Durazzo, Charles Prince of, ſaid to be the adviſer and 
author of the death of Andrew King of Naples, 
* 714. a. His tragical death, ibid. 718. 4. 5. 
& ſeq. | | 

Durell, John, his character of Dr. Bates's Elenchus, 
III. 15. a. The diſpute between him and a Preſ- 
byterian miniſter about the Biſhop of Troies, IV. 
112. 4. 5. & eq. 

Duret, M — his pun upon the word Saigneur, 
III. 518. 6. 

Dukes? Biſhop of, the difingenvity, fiction and ca- 
lumny of his pretences to ſupport the claim of Ed- 
ward [I to the ſovereignty of Scotland, II. 613. a. 

Durham, Biſhopric of, was once deſigned to be divid- 
ed into two, V. 566. a. 

Duronius, Marcus, his name eraſed out of the liſt of 
Senators, II. 50. | 8 

Dury, Mr. in what he may be compared with the Je- 
ſuit Matthieu, called the Poſtillion of the League, 

III. 132. a. His viſit to Paul Ferri at Metz, V. 

217. 6. 218. a. 6, Became at laſt ſomewhat fana- 
tical, ibid. | 

Dutch, too exceſſive in the neatneſs of their houſes, I. 
439. a. The power and greatneſs of their Eaſt- 
India Company, II. 30. . Owe their liberty more 
to the jealous humour of Philip II than to their 

own conduct, 504. a. What Barrow ſays of them, 
700. a. Were to have the whole India trade ac- 
cording to Goudet's ſcheme, III. 76. 6. Abund- 
ance of people in foreign Countries form a falſe 
idea of their liberty, 385. 6. Some of their nego- 
tiations with Queen Elizabeth, 427. a. 6. Treated 
as rebels by Janſenius in his book againſt France, 
VI. 361. 4. Their treaty with the French in 
1635, VII. 53. a. 6. Charged with acting treach- 
erouſly towards them, ibid. The diviſion of the 
Netherlands to which they and the French agreed, - 
54. 4. 6. Why Puteanus was ſaid to be a good 
Dutchman but a bad politician, VIII. 585. 6. An 
encomium upon them by the Baron d'Aubonne, 
IX. 492. a. Their printing ſo many libels againlt 
France, complain'd of, X. 345. 4. 6. | 

Dutton, Matthew, admirably well ſkill'd in the art of 
decyphering, X. 92. à. 93. à. 6. 

Dyaymus, the great reſemblance between his character 
and that of Apion his ſcholar, II. £6. a. | 

Dying, what ſtrels is to be laid on the proteſtations of 
dying perſons, V. 634. a. And the flories which 
are ſpread concerning their laſt words, VI. 91. 6. 
A reflection on Sir Thomas More's manner of dy- 


ing, VII. 649. 5. How Malherbe behaved on 


that occaſion, 380. a, The manner in which dy- 
ing perſons among the heathens uſed to recom- 
mend themſelves to the Gods, X. 282. 65. 
)ytentus, the occaſion of his being raiſed to the Pon- 
tificate of Comana, IV. 414. a. 6 


E. 


Achard, Dr. John, his teſtimony to the merit of 
E William Wotton, X. 204. a. 


Eagles, never drink, VI. 143. Ng 
Earbery, Matthias, his remarks on the Biſhop of 


Ely's charge to the Clergy of his dioceſe, V. 268. 6. 


Ears, perſons who moved their ears without making 
Whether Lord Clarendon oppoſed the ſale of it, 


the leaſt motion either of their hands or head, V1, 
129. 6. 130. & _ | 
Earth, how produced according to Dr. Burnet, II. 215, 
2. Who firſt propoſed, aſſerted and demonſtrated 
its annual and diurnal motions, II. 229. V. 259. 
b. The temperature of the ſubterraneous regions as 
to heat and cold, III. 553.4. Burnet's Hypotheſis 


. - ſuppoſed by ſome to be borrowed from the Abyt- 
_ . finian Philoſophers, 711. 4. Is but the millioneth 


part of the Sun, V. 257. b. Galileo's aſſertion of its 
motion expoſed him to the cenſure of the inquiſitors, 


373. 4. The method in which he examines, whe- 


ther it remains immoveable, or whether it turns 
with the reſt of the Planets, 374. 6. Does not 
differ from them, 375. 6. Obfervations, on its 
motions, 416. 5. An experiment to try whether it has 
a diarual motiqn or not. VI. 220, 6. A * 5 
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Aued with ſenſe aſcribed to it by Kepler, VI. 522. 4. 
6. His ſuppoſition hard to be refuted, ibid. Its bowels 


divided into three regions, according to Morin, 


VII. 659. a. | 

Earthquake, one ſaid to have been foretold by the ſmell 
of ſome well-water, IV. 565. 2 (20). Raiſed the 
great hills and mountains in the world according 
to Mr. Hooke, VI. 216. 5. Remarks on one 
in 1692, 222. a. The form of ſpeech uſed by 
the Romans in their ſacrifices on thoſe occaſions, IX. 
302. a. b. 

Zafter, diſputes concerning the celebration of it, I. 
390. a. b. 391. a. | | 

Eaſlern people, famous for their liberality, I. 38. 4. 
Their ideas of government and liberty, 42. 6. 
Their expreſſions generally very ſtrong, elevated and 
figurative, 192. 4. See Orientals. 

Eaſt- India trade, obſervations on that of the Engliſh, 
IV. 532. 8; f 

Ebion, the Heretic, an account of St. John's reſuſing to 
bath with him, IV. 246. 6. $ 

Ebionites, pretend to be poſſeſſed of the only true He- 
brew Goſpel of St. Matthew, VI. 279. a. 

 Eboracum, or Eburacum, the derivation of this word, 
V. 38% % 555: | | 

Ecchellenſis, Abraham, his tranſlation of Apollonius's 
Conics, II. 96. 6. And cautious manner of ſpeak- 
ing of the ignorance of the Arabians in chronology 
with regard to Apollonius, 98. a. 6. Publiſhed: a 
ſmall treatiſe of Abjeſu in Syriac, VI. 48. a. A 

violent adverſary of Hottinger, 281. @. 6. 

Eccleſiaſtes, the deſign of this book, X. 188. 4. 

Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtorians, cenſured for their partiality to 
Conſtantine, V. 199. a. b. Tory | 

Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, the method, deſign, and contents 
of Arnoldus's, II. 330. b. Stuffed with fables, 334. 4. 

Eccliſiaſtics, the greateſt flatterers of men in power, I. 

526. a. Their animoſities often make it neceſſary 


for the ſecular power to interpoſe, I. 538. 5. Often 


occaſion tumults and feditions, 641. In what they 
are more liable to diiorder than bodies politic, II. 
315. 6, Whether the people might not ſometimes 
make them ſtand in fear of them, 480. a. Invent 
a thouſand artifices to wheedle the great ones into 


pious foundatians and donations, III. 178. . The 


chief argument which the Roman Catholics make 
uſe of againſt thoſe who accuſe them of inconti- 
nency, 188. 6. Expoſe thoſe who write againſt 
them to the indignation of the people and a thou- 
ſand evils, 231. a. 6. Eraſmus's character of them, 
274. 6. How neceſſary it is to hold them with a 
ſtreight rein, 515. a. 6. Too often forget to prac- 
tiſe the precepts of Chriſt with reſpect to the con- 
tempt of worldly bleflings, 672. 4. 6. How they 
are obliged to treat the enemies of the Church, 
IV. 149. b. The cruelty and inſolence of the 
Chapter of Paris in the reign of St. Lewis, 201. 
a. 6. In what they act more inconſiſtent than civil 
ſocieties, 238. 5. St. Gregory's rigid morality 
with regard to Eccleſiaſtics, V. 533. a. 6. May 
lawfully take up arms, IX. 21. @. | 
Eccleſiaſticus, the author of this book ſaid by ſome to 
have oppoſed the paradox, that women have no 
fouls, V. 409. : | 
Ecebolius, why the Proteſtants gave this name to Bau- 
douin, III. 35. 6. Valet 
Ecgfrid, daughter of Biſhop Aldhun, the occaſion of 
her taking the veil, I. 465. | 
Echard, Laurence, an error in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſto- 
ry, II. 40. a. His account of Archbiſhop Tillot- 
lon, IX. 572. 6. & ſeq. 
Echo, making an echo talk ſenſibly and give rational 
anſwers, ridicul'd, VI. 296. 6. 
Eclipſes, the ſtrange effect which eclipſes of the Moon 
had upon Lord Bacon, II. 570. Who were the 
firſt amongſt the Greeks and Romans who began to 
calculate them, VI. 180. a. Who ſirſt ſhewed 
how all the requiſites of them may be found for 
any given place, without the calculation of Paral- 
laxes, V. 259. 6. How accounted for by Metro- 
dorus of Chios, VII. 548. Obſervations about the 
calculation of them, 604. a. 6. An obſervation of 
a ſolar eclipſe in the year 1654, VIII. 86. a. Who 
taught Pericles to account for them by natural cauſes, 
291. 6. Of what importance his knowledge of 
them was to the Athenians, ibid. Who firſt diſ- 
covered the cauſe of Lunar Eclipſes, 292. a. Whe- 
ther Phlegon ſpoke of that which happen'd during 


our Saviour's paſſion, 624. C. & ſeq. Xenophanes': 
opinion concerning the cauſes of them, X. 225. 6 

Edgebill, Battle of, the care Sir William Dugdale took 
to give an exact account of it, IV. 694. 6. | 

Edie of Nantx, who is ſaid to have drawn it up, 
IV. 257. 4. The ſolemn declarations and edicts 
by which it was made perpetual and irrevocable; 
VII. 68. a. © 2 by 

Edinburgh, Biſhopric of, founded at the deſire of Arch- 
biſhop Spotſwood, IX. 376. 6. 

Editions. See Books, Authors, &c. TO 
Editors, their duty with regard to the works of au- 
thors who are dead, IV. 321. 6. | 

Editus, what this word formerly meant, X. 72. a. 

Edmund and Edvard, ſons of King Edmund II, their 
hiſtory, I. 466. 2. | | 

Edſardius, his great zeal to perſuade the magiſtrates 
to baniſh Lubienietzki, VII. 204. 6. 

Education, what Ariſtippus ſaid to one who told him 
that he could buy a ſſave for the ſum which he de- 
manded for the education of his fon, II. 248. 4. 
The great advantage of double tranſlations, 373. 


b. Aſcham's defenſe of thoſe who write books 


for the uſe of Children, 377. a. The prejudices 
which we receive in our youth by reading hea- 
then authors, III. 156. a. Cannot give nor era- 
dicate the inclinations by which we are biaſs'd to 
particular ſtudies, 285. a. Obſervations concern- 


ing it by Chryſippus and Quintilian, IV. 340. a. 
The opinion of Cicero and Plutarch about the cuſ- 


tom of making the Roman youth read the Poets, 
V. 387. a. The method of it among the Gymno- 
ſophiſts, 661. a. A remarkable inſtance of the 
force of the prejudices of it, VI. 21. In what 
manner Mr. Locke was educated by his Father, 
VII. 141. a. The early proviſion which Lycur- 


gus made for the Education of the Lacedzmonian 


children, 277. a. Plato's thoughts of it, IX. 66. 
a. A maxim of Xenocrates concerning it, X.222. 6. 
Edward the Confeſſor, to what he owes his place in 
the catalogue of Saints, V. 22. Cauſes his mother 
to walk barefoot over red hot plough-ſhares, V. 22. 
a.b. Scourged by way of Penance, ibid. 
Edward I, King of England, his intrigues to ſubject 
Scotland to himſelf, II. 611. a. 4. 612, 4. 6. 615. 
Obſervations on his condu& in this affair, 618. a: 
b. 619. a. The homage paid him by the King 
of Scotland, ibid. Summons him to appear before 
him to anſwer the complaints of a merchant, 620. 
a, Cauſes all Baliol's eſtates in England to be ſeiz- 
ed, ibid. 6. Baliol's letter to him to ſignify his 
ſhaking off the Engliſh yoke, 622. 4. ö. His an- 
iwer to Robert Bruce who deſired him to perform 
his promiſe, and make him King, ibid. Defeats 
the Scots, ibid. Admoniſhed by the Pope to with- 
draw his forces out of Scotland, 623. b.' 624. 4. 
A penetrating and deſigning Prince, beyond any 
at that time in the world, ibid. 6. Carried a Poet 
with him in his Scotiſh expedition in 1304, to ce- 
lebrate his viRories in verſe, III. 15. | 
Edward III, King of England, the bountiful manner 
in which he rewarded Chaucer, IV. 294. Not able 
to get John Woodroff elected Biſhop of Ely, II. 366. 
a. Greatly offended at the inſcription which Wick- 
ham put upon Windſor Caſtle, X. 150. 4. 6. A 
refutation of ſome calumnies againſt him with re- 
gard to Wickham and Alice Pierce, 154. 4. 6. 
Edward IV, King of England, the Duke of Burgun- 
dy's complaints againſt him for making peace with 
Lewis XI, III. 689. a. | | 
Edward VI, King of England, a medal which Pope 


Julius III ordered to be ſtruck upon the news of 


his death, VI. 463. a. * "EPI 


Edwards, Dr. John, his animadverſions on Dr. Ben 
net, III. 205. 6. 206. a. By whom the index to 


bis Preſervative againſt Socinianiſm was made, VI. 


Effgies, the indignities offered to thoſe of great men 


have been the occaſion of monſtrous cruelties, IV. 
600. a. 6. | | 

Effluvia, Mr. Boyle's doctrine of ſubterraneal and ce- 
leſtial Efuvia, III. 553. @. | 

Egalite des Hommes & des Femmes, who was the au- 
thor. of this book, VII. 448. a. 

Egerion, Lord Chancellor, his conteſt with Lord Coke, 
IV. 384. a; 6. Gave at his death ſeveral books 
and papers to Mr. Williams, X. 165. 6. : 

Egg, _— to the ancients ſerved for the production 
| 8 
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bf all chings, I. 223. 4. II. 215. a. The inhabi- 
tants of Cairo know, by looking on a new laid egg, 
of what colour the chicken will be, as alſo whether 
it will be a cock or a hen, V. 523. 3. What the 

Poets fay about Hellena's ſpringing from an egg, 
VI. 59. 2. 5. | 

Fggefelde, VI. 565.6. LE 

Egliſem, George, the virulence with which he wrote 
againſt Vorttijus, X. 39. 6. & ſeq. 

Egmont, family of, X. 506, 507. VIII. 268. a. 6. 


& ſeqq. 

ſeas, John Baptiſt, his great veneration for. Bu- 
dæus, III. 664. 6. The manner in which he re- 
ſented a criticiſm which Francis Robertel had made 
upon him, VI. 183. 6. | 

Egypt, obſervations made in it by Mr, John Greaves, 
V. 523. a. b. The conqueſt of it by the Saracens, 
VIII. 38. 2. 6. b 

Egyptians, uſed to offer milk to their Gods, I. 58. 
a. Whether they were inſtructed in the Mathema- 
ties by Abraham, 91. a. Fond of their religious 
ceremonies, 94. 6. To what ſtudies they uſed 
chiefly to apply themſelves, 487. 6. Their Religion 
ſo full of ſuperſtition as to hinder an equitable admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, ibid. Said to have had an 
Era or Epocha which they began with the reign of 
Antoninus, II. 36. 6. All kinds of theft tolerated 
amongſt them, 253. 6. Why they hated the Jews, 
III. 9. a. Paid no religious worſhip to men, but 
to the ſun and the moon under the names of Oſiris 

and Iſis, ibid. and 5. How their vaſt antiquities 

| pretended to by Manetho may be accounted for, 
IV. 615. Of how many days their year conſiſted, 
VII. 135. a. Reflections on their antiquities, 473. 
a. b. & ſeq. On what account 200,000 of them 
abandoned Pſammitichus, VIII. 575. Their anſwer 
when he would have perſuaded them to return, 
576. 5. How they were perſuaded to yield their 
pretences to the greateſt antiquity to the Phrygians, 

ibid. 2. b. An ornament which their High Prieſt 
wore about his neck, X. 69. a. The advice which 
Xenophanes gave them not to weep at their feſtivals, 
236. | | 


Eickfladius, his poor apology for Herlicius with re- | 


gard to his wenching, VI. 138. 6. 


El, what Epicurus and Democritus underſtood by 


this word, IV. 206. a. 


EIKNN BAZIAIKH, the hiſtory of the diſcovery of 


the true author of this book, VII. 572. a. 6. & 
ſeq. 5 | 

E Fox ON William, Illyricus's Catalogus teſtium veri- 
tatis, not publiſhed in oppoſition to his, VI. 379. 6. 

Eleanor, wife of Lewis VII, what ſome authors pre- 
tend concerning her intrigues with Saladin, VII. 
24. 4. b. & ſeg. Upon what ground the ſentence 
of her divorce was pronounced, 25. 5. Marries 
the D. of Normandy, 24. a. Jealous of the K. 
of England her ſecond huſband, 26. 6. Impriſoned 
for engaging her ſons to revolt, ibid. Her hiſtory 
after the death of Henry II, 27. a. 6. 


Election, what the book of concord teaches about it, 


VI. 206. Huberus's error concerning it, 319. 4. 


Ele&ors of Germany, whether the College of the ſeven 


was eſtabliſned by Otho III, VIII. 68. a. b. 


Elearicity, producible by mechanical changes, III. 


o. b. | | 
2 the occaſion of his death, I. 602. 6. 
Elegies, thoſe of Tibullus and Propertius compared 
with Ovid's, VIII. 89. 4. | 
Elements, what John d'Eſpagnet ſays of them, V. 
101. 6. The care which the Perſians took to pre- 
' ſerve the purity of the four elements, VI. 343. 4. 6. 
44. a. b6, What is meant by the PH“ of the 
Four elements, VIII. 94. a. The war between them, 
not terminated at the formation of the world as 
Ovid aſſerts, 96. 6. Nature rendered fruitful by 


their continual conflicts, 97. a. Empedocles's miſ- 


take concerning them, ibid. 5. The perpetual 
war between bodies eaſier to be comprehended ac- 
cording to the mechanical principles of the new 
- Philoſophy, than by that of the four elements, 98. 
a. By whom they were ſubſtituted in the room of 
Ariſtotle's Materia prima, 270. a, - 
Elephantis, compoſed ſome books which abounded with 
obſcenities, VI. 600. a. 


Elephants, 'the ſtory of one that refuſed to march a- 


gainſt Mecca, I. 89. The ſtrange things that au- 
thors relate concerning their chaſtity, II. 647. 6. 
The great veneration in which white elephants ale 


held in India, China, &. and the reaſon of it, VI. 
364. a. Religion. ranked among their moral vir- 
wes by Pliny, VIII. 764. 3. Why the Romans 
called them boves lucas, 607. a. 7 
Eli, Eli, Lama ſabacibani, in what manner the vicar 
of Trumpington altered theſe words, II. 5 16. a. 
Elijah, what the Jews pretend about his being incapa- 
ble of diſcharging his prophetical office in his old 
age, V. 12.6. 13.6. . 
1 a name aſſumed by John Du Tillet, IX. 


a 


Elixir Calviniſlicam, to whom this book is attributed, 


III. 654. a. | 
Elizabeth Queen of England, taught Italian by Caſtig- 
lioni, I. 210. 6. Books written to perſuade her 
ſubjeQs to join in the Spaniſh Armada, and deprive 
her of her kingdom, 516. 5. Her great know- 
ledge of ancient and modern languages, II. 373. 6. 
Eſteem for Roger Aſcham, and familiarity with 


| him, ibid. 374. 4. 376. 4. What ſhe ſaid upon 


his death, 378. Greatly offended at a book call- 
ed, An admonition to the Parliament, 510. Whe- 
ther it was more proper for her to marry one 
within her own kingdom, or ſome foreign Prince, 
515. 6. What ſhe faid of the Earl of Eſſex's 
quarre] with Sir Charles Blount, III. 394. 5. Her 
jeſt upon John Bodin, 422. 6. Her agreement 
with the United Provinces, 427. a. Iranſlated 
Boetius's diſcourſe of the conſolation of Philoſophy 
into very elegant Engliſh, 433. Why neither ſhe 
nor her Miniſters ever attempted to vindicate Ann 
Boleyn, 448. 5. The record of the ſentence of di- 
vorce between Henry VIII, and Ann Boleyn burnt 
on her account, 449. 6. To what her prodigious 
ſucceſſes and all the glories of her reign were evi- 
dently owing, 533. 4. Orders Mr. Poyle to be 
diſcharged from his confinement, and gives him her 


hand to kiſs, ibid. Highly incenſed at Sir John 
Hayward's life of Henry IV, VI. 41.6. What 


ſhe ſaid of the Jeſuits upon hearing Criton's letter 
to Parr, to diſſuade him from his defign of murder- 
ing her, IV. 470. 5. By what means the defigns 
of the Pope, the K. of Spain and the Guiſes againit 
her were diſcovered, ibid. Fox's panegyric upon 
her, V. 303. @. Refuſes to fave two Anabaptiſts 
who were condemned to be burnt, 304. a. A ca- 
lumny which Leti ſays had been publiſhed againſt 
her, 409. 6. Extremely diſliked unſuitable matches, 
443. 4. Fables concerning her reception of the Mar- 
ſhal de Biron, 463. 6. Her zeal for the uniformity of the 


Clergy and againſt the Puritans, 569. a. Requires 


Archbiſhop Grindal to abridge the number of Preach- 
ers, and to put down the Religious Exerciſes, 570. a.b. 
Sequeſters him from his office for not complying, 
571. a. Uſed her endeavours to engage Frederic 
II, K. of Denmark to reje& the Liber Concordie, 
VI. 81. 2. Was very deſirous of ſeeing Henry 


II, K. of France, on account of his valour, 88. 


5. The ſtate of Religion when ſhe came to the 
crown, 374. a. What was ſaid of her, VII. 146. 
Tranſlated a book written by the Q. of Navarre 
into Engliſh, 734. 6. Was very inclinable to have 
continued the uſe of images in Churches after the 
reformation, VIII. 141. a. Retained a crucifix and 
| lighted tapers in divine ſervice in her own private 
cloſet, notwithſtanding the preſſing inſtances of Arch- 
biſhop Parker and others to the contrary, ibid. 


Very averſe to the marriage of the Clergy, ibid. 5. 


Pius Vth's Bull againit her, 152. a. And the me- 
thods taken to get it executed, ibid. 5. A collection 
of letters concerning Parſons's plots and contrivances, 
I 54. 85 a. Her embaſly to Amurat 111, I. 
G15.a. 6. Sagredo's character of her, ibid. How 
ſhe would have the Popiſh recuſants convinced, VII. 
674. a. Cautious of beſtowing the hunour of 
Knighthood, VIII. 679. a. And of creating no- 


bility, ibid. 6. What ſhe ſaid to Sir Walter Rau- 


legh upon his computing the weight of the ſmoke 
an aſſigned quantity of Tobacco, 680, 4. What 
occaſioned Sainte-Aldegonde to inform the States 
that ſhe was married to the Duke of Alengon, IX. 
27, a. Two dedications to her by Henry Savile, 
82. a. Her great eſteem for Shakeſpeare, 188. 4. 
Why ſhe refuſed to further Sir Philip Sidney's ad- 
vancement to the crown of Poland, 228. Hinder- 


ed him from performing his intended expedition 


into America in conjunction with Sir Francis Drake, 
ibid. 2. Her gratuity to Mr. Spencer, intercepted, 
I | 332. 
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332. 6. The lines which Mr. Spencer preſented to 
her Majeſty in order to recover it, ibid. What 
Stowe ſaid of her reign with reſpect to Religion, 
430. 6. Her allies called Sectaries, and herſelf Jeze- 
bel by Francis Surgier, 457. 4. | 
Ellernizk, diſputed with Korntholt, VI. 565. 6. 
Elogiums, what is and what is not allowed to the writ- 
ers of them, III. 38. 5. A bad cuſtom of writers 
of them, IV. 32. a. Thoſe of illuſtrious men a- 
bound with chronological blunders, 231. b. Two 
3 ones on Anthony de Retz, VIII. 724. a. 
. 726. a. | 
£hiſa, the verſes in which ſhe preſents Abelard with 
the ſtate of her ſoul, III. 146. 6. 147. a. 
Eloquence, what kind is beſt for the bar, and what for 
the pulpit, I. 144. a. An obſervation concerning the 
jealouſy it occaſions, 673. a. What Antoninus Phi- 
loſophus thought of it, II. 38. Often gets the bet- 
ter of innocence, 243. a. When a blunt and when 
a dangerous weapon, 437. @. 439. a. Some very 
ſtrange effects of that of John Capiſtran, IV. 98. 6. 
Caſtellan, 193. 6. And Pericles, VIII. 292. 6. & 
ſeqq. The ſurpriſing eloquence of Carneades, IV. 
128. 4. 6. Fruitful of inventions when the paſ— 


ſions of perſons in power are to be flattered, VIII. 
68. 6. Thomaſius's beautiful deſcription of that 


of Pythagoras, 612. a. The ſtudy of it, a good 
preparative for the writing of hiſtory, IX. 532. a. 
Elphinſtan, Dr. William, Biſhop of Aberdeen, III. 433, 


434- . | 
Elpinice, Siſter of Cimon, IV. 344. a. 345. 5. 346. 
a. b. Firſt debauched by her brother, and then 


married to him, 347. a. 6. What Pericles {aid to 
her when ſhe found fault with his conqueſts, VIII. 
304. 4. Another anſwer of his to her which is 
not ſo much to his honour, ibid. . Her character, 
ibid. | | 
Eltingbrad, Martin, his epitaph, I. 35.6. 
Ehot, Sir Thomas, his book intitled, /mage of Go- 


vernance compiled of the As and Sentences mtable of 


Alexander Severus, a ſuppoſiti tious piece, V. 29. a. 
Elys, Mr. Edmund, his character of William Penn, 
„ | | RF 
Eunbaſſadurs, do not ſeruple to publiſh letters which 
they pretend to have intercepted, III. 615. 4. 
Ought to ſcorn ſuch little artifices and double deal- 
ing, ibid. Whoſe letters they ſhould take for a 
model, 715. 6. May be pievented from ſerving 
their Prince by capricious humours, IV. 252. 6. 
Queries and anſwers concerning their privileges, 


VII. 8. 5. & ſeq. Ought to be very cautious of 


the news they write, IX. 27. 4. See Ambaſſadors. 
Embri, Thomas Artus Sieur d', his abſurd reflection 
on Aſtrologers, I. 659. 6. 
Embroidery, who was the firſt inventor of gold em- 
broidery, VIII. 287. 4. | | 
Embryo, a curious ſonnet upon this ſubject by Mr. 
Flennault, VIII. 181. a. 2. | 
Emerald, ſome qualities fooliſhly aſcribed to it, VIIT. 
720. 6. Democritus is ſaid to have found out a 
method of changing a pebble into an emerald, IV. 
67. a. | 
Evid a veſtal, condemned to death for incontinence, 
VII. 70. 4. . | | 
Emilia, the ſecond wife of Pompey, VII. 695. a. 


 Emina, the miracles which attended her delivery of 


Mahomet, VII. 325. 6. MINT 

Emiyn, Thomas, his animadverſions on Dr. Bennet's 
Theory of the Trinity, III. 215. 6. 216. a.b. Said 
to have inſerted ſeveral pages in a pamphlet of Mr. 
Collins's whilſt it lay at the printer's, IV. 397. 4. 6. 
The paſſage of his humble enquiry for which he 
was proſecuted in Ireland, X. 55 1. . | 

Emma, marries Canute, and deprives the children ſhe 
had by Ethelred II of their birth-right, I. 507. 
Why ſhe afterwards endeavoured to advance them 
to the throne, ibid. - 

Emmenologia of Dr. Freind, V. 336. a. 6. | 

E mpedacles, his opinion about the four elements, V. 
27. 6. Miſtaken when he aſſociates friendſhip and 

enmity with them, VIII. 9. 5. Lucretius's en- 

comium upon him, 167. 4. 


verſe is God, IX. 350. a. The firſt who main- 


tain'd two principles, one good, and the other evil, 


X. 233. & leq. | 
Empereur, Conſtantine de l', his great merit, X. 158. 6. 
£mperors, Roman, we ought not to wonder that fo 
few of them {ſucceeded one another according to law, 
IV. 712. 4. 6. 


Aﬀerted that the uni- 


Empire, follows the balance of property, V. 30. 6. 

E mpiricus, Sextus, his account of Criuas's ſyſtem of 
Atheiſm, IV. 465. b. A paſlage in which it is 

_ conjectured that his MSS. are mutilated, 466. 6. 

Employments, how Montagne ridicules the beſtowing 
them on unworthy perſons, VI. 462. a. Whe- 
ther it is injuſtice to condemn thoſe of others with- 
out knowing their motives and circumſtances, VIII. 
667. a. 

Emp/erus, ſuppoſed by Luther to be killed by the De- 

vi, VII. 258. a. ; | 

Emer, the falſity of his prediction concerning the 
worſhip of Benno, III. 219. 4. 6. 

Encampments, by whom that Art was firſt taught, 
VIII. 605. 6. l 

Enchyridion Phyfice reſtitutæ, a book written by John 
d'Eſpagnet, V. 101. a. 6. 102. a. 

Encomiums, when to be ſuſpected, IV. 365. 6. See 
Elogiums, Panegyrics. | 

Endovellicus, Reineſius's diſſertation on this God, V. 

06. a. SIE 

1 on what account he was ſaid to be beloved 
by the Moon, V. 62. 6. 

Enemies, ought not to be traduced without unqueſtion- 
able vouchers, VIII. 211. 2. Nothing more dange- 
rous than to be perſuaded that our enemy is fooliſh or 
careleſs, IX. 29. 6. | 

Enfant, Father I', his account of God's 

upon Alphonſo, IV. 199. | 

Engaſtrimythes, on what account they are an uſeful ſort 
of people, VII. 181. 6. mw 

England, its happineſs in being united to Scotland, I. 
163. b. Why divided intoShires or Counties, Hun- 
dreds and Tythings, 500. a. 6. Ihe ſafety of tra- 

velling in it in the time of Alfred, ibid. . How 
the Militia was regulated by him, ibid. The ori- 
ginal of the ſecret or privy council of England, 503. 
42. The price of wood ſaid to be raiſed by tne 
number of Heretics who were burnt there in the 
time of Henry VIII, 589. 2. By whom its trade 
to the Levant was firlt eſtabliſhed, I. 615. a. 6. 
A particular which none of the writers of its hiſtory 
take notice of, II. 136. a. Aylmer's opinion ot 
th: proper government of England, 5 15. . An 
argument to prove that the power of the King is 
not to be reſilted, 395. a. An admirable deſcrip- 
tion of its conſtitution, 429. a. Bacon's reaſons 
to prove the neceſſity ot compiling an amendment 
of the laws, 568. a. Whether it be lawful for 
the King to reprieve or pardon a perſon legally 
condemn'd for murder, 677. a. Inſtances of the 
arbitrary power of the parliament, III. 449. 6. 
What Bracton and another ancient Lawyer lay a- 
bout the power of its Kings, 566. A prime maxim 
of the Engliſh law, ibid. Lawful according to 
ſome authors to bring a King of Engiana to a trial, 
ibid. 5. 567. a. 6. Sheringham's explanations of 
the paſſages from which they iafer it, ibid. Had 


vengeance 


a fair opportunity of conquering France in the 


reign of Edward IV, IV. 713. 4. 6. Philip de 
Comines's character of it in his me, 714. Obſer- 
vations on the revolutions that happened in it dur- 
ing the 15th century, 715. 4. Inſtructions given 
to Sir Richard Fanſhaw for negotiating a peace be- 
tween England, Spain and Portugal, V. 181. a. 6. 


An encomium on its government, 263.6. Graunt's 


calculation of the number of people ia England and 

Wales, 519. a. And acres of land, ibid. An ex- 
travagant motion made in the Parliament in 1654. 
699. 6. Why the hiſtory of it has not been wrote 
ſo well as that of other countries, VI. 43. a. 6, 
The cauſes of the civil war, $15. 6. In what its 
Kings are inferior to other Princes, VII. 484. 6. 
Why Father Paul was deſirous to retire to it, VIII. 
207. b6. Why viſited by Peter I of Ruſſia, 336. 
a.b. What time Rapin ſpent in compiling 5 hi- 
ſtory of England, 675. Carte's character of chat 
work, ibid. 4. 6. 

Engliſh, originally of Saxon extraction, I. 163. 4. 
Their great ignorance in the time of Alfred the 
Great, and the occaſion of it, 501. 6. Bay le's cha- 
racter of them as writers, Ul 72. b, 73. 4. Cre- 
dulous with regard to the virtues of remedies, 549. 
The rude manner in which the common people 
treated Caſaubon, IV. 153. 3. Did not formerly 
almoſt conquer France, 290. a. Four things which 
the Earl of Lauderdale 1aid they loved not, 478. 
a. Lovers of novelty, 711. Eraſmus's — of 

their 
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their learning, V. 78. a. In what their nobility 
excel all other nations, ibid. Their cuſtom of re- 

ceiving their viſiters with kiſſes, ibid. 6. Have a 
greater abhorrence of murther than the French, 
5! 8. 5. The hiſtory of their converſion, 531. 4. 

. Derived all their old meaſures of content from 
the Saracens, VI. 230. 5. Spondanus's inſinuations 
about the cauſe of their declaring war againſt Lewis 
XII, 458. a. 6. What Leibnitz ſays of them, 672. a. 
Obſervations on their genius with regard to go- 
vernment, VII. 44. 2. . What method Mr. 
Hobbes took to give them a diſguſt of republican 
government, VIII. 307. 5. What ſome of them 
ſay of monarchy, 512. 4. 

Engliſh Language, obſervations upon it, III. 110. 4. 
5 IV. 298. a. Said to have been ſpoken by the 
Serpent in Paradiſe, 260. a. In what reſpects Sir 

John Cheke attempted to correct its orthogra- 

phy, 305. a. And how he endeavoured to im- 


prove it, ibid. 6, Mr. Smith's tract concerning 


the writing and ſounding of it, IX. 260. 6. 
Engraving, when the art of it firſt appeared in Eng- 
land, V. 131. 4. | 


En: uien, Duke de, his marriage with Mademoiſelle 


de Breze, III. 587. 6. His eſteem for Mr. de St. 
Evremond, V. 134. See Conde. 


 Enigmatical Figures, why it is ſurpriſing that Pytha- 


goras wrapt up his molt noble precepts in them, 
VIII. 614. What ſcope this method of inſtruction 
gives to the conjectures of interpreters, ibid. 6. 

Enjoyment, Diogenes's argument to prove that there is 

no harm in lying with women in the ſtreets, IV. 
604. 5. The ſtory of a Doctor who kill'd himlelt 
by his exceſſes in it, VII. 386. and 3. b. See 
Conjugal Duty. 


*Ev RR v5ppw, Gronovius's explication of this phraſe, 


II. 189. 6. | | 


Emia, wife of Macro, her gallantries with Caligula, 


VII. 317. a. 6. Obliged to make away with her- 
ſelf, 318. 5. 


Fnnius, Cicero's reaſons for thinking that he invented 


the Reſponſe commonly afcrib'd to the oracle of 
Apollo, concerning Pyrrhus, VIII. 607. 6. 

Enoch, the Pagans ſaid to have alluded to his hiſtory 
in what they relate concerning Amphiaraus and his 
chariot, I. 595. a. | 

Ent, Dr. George, defended Harvey's account of the 
circulation of the blood againſt /Emilius Pariſanus, 
VI. 36. 2. Dedicates his E xercztationes de Genera- 
tone, &c. to the Preſident and College of Phyſicians, 

8. a. | 

8 the ſenſe of this word neceſſary to be 
known in order to underſtand the natural Philoſophy 
of the Ariſtotelians, II. 643. 6. Hermolaus ſaid 
to have had recourſe to the Devil in order to com- 
prehend it, ibid. 


Entertainments, the regulation which the Romans made 


concerning the expence of them, V. 176, 177. 


a. b. 

Enthuſiaſm, the different kinds of which Caſaubon 
treats, IV. 157. a. That of Comenius very pre- 
judicial to his baniſhed brethren, 420. b. 421. 4. 
Lord Shafteſbury's notion of it, IX. 181. a. 6. 
184. 4. | 1 

Enthujafts, eaſily infatuate whole kingdoms when the 
minds of the people are duly prepared for them, I. 
46. 6b. An example of what this ſet of people are 
capable of, III. 598. Generally very proud, IV. 
419. 4. 6. Not to be mortified, 420. 4. 6. Re 
flections concerning them, 591. 6. | 

Enthydemus, what Socrates ſaid of Critias's paſſion for 

he, I 5: | 

Ertragues, Madam d', her amours, IX. 619. a. What 
Mareſchal Eaſſompiere ſaid of her, and her anſwer, 
ibid, | 

Enulus, King of the Byblians, III. 325. a. | 

Envy, common to men of all profeſſions, I. 184. a. 
Very predominant in thoſe who cultivate the po- 
lite arts, 425. a. Writers of an exalted genius 
leſs liable to it than thoſe who have none, ibid. 
5. An obſervation of Antiſthenes concerning it, 
II. 26. . Makes perſons act contrary to their 
reaſon, VI. 65. a. A diſeaſe almoſt peculiar to 
tho whoſe profeſs piety, 661. 4. 

Epaminondas, his courage and friendſhip for Pelopi- 
des, I. 329. 6. His reply to Calliftratus who up- 
biaided the Thebans with the parricide of Oedipus, 
ar.d the Argians with that of Oreſtes, IV. 41. 
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Epaphroditus, the maſter of Epictetus, miſtaken for the 
perſon mentioned by St. Paul in his epiſtle to the 
Coloſſians, V. 40. a. 

Eparchus, Anthony, Biſhop of Corfu, made a collec. 
tion of excellent MSS which fell into Hoeſchelius's 
hands, VI. 204. a. 25 

Epernon, John Lewis de la Valette Duke d', his great 
haughtineſs, V. 634. 6. Henry IIId's extravagant 
fondneſs for him, VI. 97. a. The preſent which 
the city of Roüen made him, ibid. What anſwer 
Maurice Poncet is ſaid to have made to him when 
he alledged he made people laugh by his ſermons, 
VIII. 468. a. Why it is more probable that this 
famous anſwer was made to the Duke of Joyeuie, 
469. a. Satisfied with his good fortune, IX. 587. 6. 

Ephefians, had a law that there ſhould be no perſon 
among them of too great eminence and ſuperiori- 
ty, I. 673. 6. Very credulous, VI. 397. a. 

Epbori, the method they took to judge whether their 
Kings had ſinned againſt God, I. 332. 6. 

Epvorus, where he ended his hiſtory, and where Div- 
lus began his, IV. 614. a. 5. The difference be- 
tween his genius and that of Theopompus, IX. 
$33- K. 

Epicharmus, his noble ſentiments concerning the body 
and foul of man, I. 594. b. | 
Epicles, what Athenæus relates of him and Antocles, 

VIII. 597. 6. | | 

Epic Poetry, a jadgment upon that of the ancients, I. 
706. 6. Remarks upon it, IV. 529. 6. 

Epictetus, extracts from Boileau's life of him, II. 342. 
a. For what his earthern lamp was fold, VII. 
251. a. What he approved in Pyrrho's doctrine, 
VIII. 601. 5 


Epicureans, what they mean by their EIN, IV. 


206. a, On what account they were generally ri- 
dicul'd in the time of Catius, ibid. The cauſe of 

Ejpictetus's averſion againſt them, V. 40. a. Whe- 
ther they are incapable of living in ſociety, and 
are neceſſarily perfidious, thieves, &c. 46. a. 6. Nu- 
merius's character of them, ibid. Did not live ac- 
cording to their principles, 54. a. 6. A reflection 
which Fabricius made on their Philoſophy, 167. 
But little difference between them and the Cyre- 
naics, VI. 118. a. 'Their hypotheſis of the ex- 

iſtence of the Gods, the weakeſt part of their ſy- 
2 VII. 2346. Apt to ſlander others, X. 273. 
8 | | 


Epicurus, envied the glory of Arceſilaüs, II. 166. 5. 
From what opinion he form'd his doctrine of A- 
toms, III. 396. 6, Bonciarus's judgment of him, 
473. 6. From whence he imagined that the firſt 
men were produced, IV. 1. 5. Whether he was co- 
temporary with Carneades, 132. 4. 6. Said a Man 
cannot live with pleaſure without doing what is 
honeſt and juſt, 206. a. Did not add many things 
to the ſyſtem of Democritus, and ſpoiled ſome, 570. 
b. Adifference between him and Democritus, 571. 

a2. Mr. de St. Evremond's opinion of him, V. 
138. 4. Said to have taken his ſhare of the 
favours of Leontium the Courtezan, VI. 715. 

blamed for not confeſſing that he made an advantage 
of Leucippus's inventions, VII. 17. 5. 18. a. 

How he and the other Atomiſts might have pre- 

' vented ſeveral unanſwerable objections, 21. a. 

 Ought to have acknowledged the exiſtence of ſpi- 
Tits, 223. 6. Whether he could reconcile his ſyſtem 
to the public worſhip, and impoſe upon the Atheni- 
ans, 227.6, An argument which he uſed to ſhew 
that we ought to deſpiſe death, criticiſed, 230. 6. 
231. a. 6. A bad Logician, ibid. Whether he 
owned a Providence, 234. 5. Could not have at- 
tacked Providence more ſtrongly than Arnobius has 
done, VIII. 57. a. An obſervation upon his Hy- 
potheſis about the formation of the world, 96. 4. 
Lami's anſwer to a common objection againſt his 
hypotheſis, examined, ibid. Cicero's argument a- 
gainſt it, ibid. 6, His argument againſt Provi- 
dence taken from its inconſiſtency with the intro- 
duction of evil into the world, 214. 5. LaQantius's 
anſwer to it, examined, ibid. & ſeqq. Wherein he 
differs from the Siamele, IX. 292, 6. What em- 
boldened him to broach his tenets, 336. a. His 
notion of an happy life, X. 272. 4. Why he re- 
jetted Mathematicks, 273. 6. 

"Enid Towiy, what this expreſſion means, VIII. 
556. a. 6. 

Epidemical Diſtempers, how occaſioned, III. 549. 6. 
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what in ſeveral places they may chiefly or partly 
depend, III. 552. 5. See Diſtempers. 

Epigrams, ſome by Mr. de la Monnoye, VII. 618. 6. 
Obſervations concerning them, 807. 6. John Owen's, 
VIII. 112. a. 6. 

Epilepſy, the ſpittle of thoſe who have it ſuppoſed by 
the ancients to be infectious, I. 190. a. 

Epinoza, Cardinal, the occaſion of his death, VI. 183. 
a. 0. 

Epiphanius, Saint, his account of the Adamites, I. 
238. and a. b. Miſtaken in his account of the re- 
turn of the Apoſtles from Pella to Jeruſalem, 11. 
126. 3. His works, very obſcure, 212. b. His 
chronological error with regard to Cerinthus and 
Carpocrates, IV. 245. a. Frequently miſtaken in 
points of hiſtory, 246. 5. Accuſes Euſebius of hav- 
ing ſacrificed to idols, V. 155. a. His account of 
Eliſha, cenſured, 12. a. 6. What he ſays of the 

bleſſed Virgin's father and mother, VI. 392. 6. 
Miſtaken, with regard to the time in which Scythian 
lived, VII. 397. 6. His account of Marcion, faul- 
ty, 413. a. 


Epiſcnpacy, the functions of it have been performed by 


women, I. 26. a. 5. The rejection of Epiſcopal 
Government where orthodox and lawful Biſhops may 
be had, a mortal ſchiſm, according to Dr. Barrow, 


II. 705. b. The crimes which the authors of 


Smectymnus lay to its charge, IV. 24. a. b. Not 
condemned by the Proteſtants of France, 112. 4. 


The divine right of it zealouſly defended by Biſhop 


Hall, V. 716. VIII. 238. 3. Not a Sacrament, 
according to Lewis de Cleves, V. 261. a. b. The 
nature of that which is exerciſed in England, 562. 
a. Controverſies between the Jeſuits and the other 


Roman Catholics about it, VI. 548. a. Diabolical 


according to Beza, 549. 6. Archbiſhop Ulher's ex- 
pedient when the Preſbyterians were obſtinately bent 
on aboliſhing it, X. 60. 5. & ſeq. The proceed- 
ings of the Aſſembly of Divines with regard to 
Epiſcopacy, 94. a. b. | 
Epiſcopalians in England, why they find fault with the 
Diſſenters for repreſenting in ſtrong colours the cor- 
ruptions of the Roman Clergy, VIII. 311.6. 
Epiſcopius, came from Franeker to viſit Arminius, II. 
291. 4. | | 
Epiſtles, the true epiſtolary manner of writing, II. go. 
Whether we can trace out the firſt inventor of them, 
TV. 617.6. | 


Epiſtles Dedicatory, a falſe compliment which is ver 


often found in them, II. 17. a. See Dedications. 


_ Epiftole Ob ſcurorum Virorum, the ſurpriſing effect which 


the peruſal of them had upon Eraſmus, V. 87. a. 


Whether they occaſioned Hockſtrat's death, VI. 


200. By whom and on what occaſion they were 
| written, 200, 327. a. 5. Notes upon them, very 
much wanted, ibid. The London edition, the molt 
beautiful, ibid. | | | 
Epitaph, on Achillini, I. 185. a. 5. Paulus mi: 
lius the hiſtorian, 284. a. b. Aſchylus, 300. a. 
Chriſtopher Airay, 399. 2. Albani the Painter, 
428. 4. Aleander, 474. 4. 6. Alexander Neckham, 
4382. a. Thomas Allen, 5 19. 4. 53. Dr. Richard 
Alleſtry, 524. a. 6. Adrian D'Amboiſe, 557. 
5. Anaxagoras, 661. 6. Iſabella Andreini an 
actreſs, 692. 6. Biſhop Andrews, 701. a An- 
riani, II. 5. 3. Leonard Aretin, 204. a. Peter 
„ e 206. a. A caution which authors who are 
fond of ſetting down the epitaphs of illuſtrious men, 
ought always to obſerve, ibid. On Anthony Ar- 
naud, 296. 6. Mr. Arnaud, 313. 5. Godfrey 
Arnoldus, 326. b. Elias Aſhmole, 385. b. Af- 
pilcueta, 390. a. Audebert and his fon, 459. 4. 
Biſhop Aylmer, 514. a. Sir Thomas Audley, 530. 
5. Lord Bacon, 570. 6. Badius, 576. 6. Dr. 
John Bainbridge, 590. a. Sir John Banks, 639. 6. 
Biſhop Barlow, 678. 5. Joſhua Barnes, 686. 6. 
Dr. Barrow, 708. a. Bede, III. 127. 6. Ethel- 
bert, 128. a. Mrs. Behn, 145. a. Biſhop Ben- 
tham, 227. 6. Dr. Bernard which he ordered on 
his death-bed, 253. Bernoulli, 271. Hieronymus 
Van Beverningk, 305. a. Jerom Bignon, 339, 6. 
John Blagrave, 366. . Dr. Lawrence Bodley, 431. 
a. b. Lewis de Breze, 584. a. Sir Thomas Brown, 


612. 3. Budæus 662. b. Lord Carpenter, IV. 


135. 6. Iſaac Caſaubon, 154. a. Meric Caſau- 
bon, 158. 6, Duke of Devonſhire, 226. b. Pope 
Sixtus IV, IX. 254. u. (48). Frances de Foix, 


IV. 289. a. Sir John Cheke, 303. b. Cinus, 352. a. 


Collins, 405. a. 6. Congreve, 429. 6. Cotes, 445: 
b. Cæſar Cremonin, 460. 6. Cudworth, 487. 6. 
Dante, made by himſelf a little before he expired, 
514. 2. Darius, 520. a. Dryden, 684. . Earl 
of Dorſet, 643. 5. Ennius, V. 31. a. St. Evie- 
mond, 139. a. Du Ferrier, 224. 6. Farnaby, 
191. a. Biſhop Fleetwood, 269. a. Sir John 
Forteſcue, 292. 6. Moderata Fonte, 277. 6. James 
le Fevre, 233. a. Duke of Buckingham, 242. b. 
John Fox, 304. 6. Dr. John Freind, 341. a. 5. 
Dr. Thomas Gale, 365. b. Gay, 408. a. 6. Dr. 
Thomas Godwin, 447. 6. Pope Gregory VII. 
547. a. Guarino, 597. 4. Pope Hadrian VI, 
680. a. Hales, 708.; a, Hartungus, VI. 36. 5. 
Dr. Harvey, 38. 6, Hearne, 47. 5. Lord Herbert, 
124. 6. Hermant, 141. 3. 6. Hickes, 162. 6. 
One that pleaſed Mr, Hobbs more than any cther, 
196. On Hochſtrat, 200. . Mabilus, 201. a. 4. 
Several Poets have falſely ſuppoſed their adverſary's 
death, that they might have an opportunity of 
writing their epitaphs, ibid. 65. On Biſhop Hooper, 
23 1. 6. 232. 4. James Howell, 287. 5. Samuel 
Butler, 292. a. Laurence Humphrey, 312. 6. 
Ulric de Hutten, 324. . Peter de Huybert, 330. 
5. 331. a. b. Innocent VIII, 383. 5. John 
Johnſon, 418. 5. Kettlewell, 525. a. 5. Cornelius 
Killanus, 527. 6. Claude Labourlette, 592. 6. 
Law, 599. a. John de Launoi, 661. 4. 5. Biſhop 
Leſly, VII. 10. a. 6. Lewis XI, 32. a. William 
Lilly, 81. 3. Lilly the Aſtrologer, 86. a. 6. Li- 
nacre, 99. a. 6. John and Thomas Littleton, 119. 
a. Adam Liitleton, 126. 6, 127. 4. Locke, written by 
himſelf, 144. a. Mahomet the Great, 350. 6. 35 1. 4. 
Selim, ibid. 2 (51). Manard, 387. 6. Peter Mar- 
ſus, 476. b6, Andrew Marvel, 485. 4. b. Fletcher 
and Maſſinger, 492. . Philip and Urſus Minu— 
tulus, 591. Lucretia, 214. 5. Parker Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, VIII. 142. a. Paſcal, 172. a. An- 
thony Panormita, 128. 4. Pierce, 240. a. 6b. 
Moliere, 497. 4. Prior, 550. 5. 551. a. Du 
Prat, 532. John Quintin, 643. 42. Peter de Qui- 
queran, 645. @. b. 646. 4. John Ray, 694, 6. 
Hadrian Reland, 717. . Rowe, 789. a. Sabe!- 
licus, IX. 8. 4. Sancroft, 50. ö. Selden, 149. 
b. 150. a. Combe, 189. a. D. of Buckingham, 
209. a. Sir Philip Sidney, 229. 6. John Speed, 
324. a, boa Edmund Spenſer, 335. a. Nathaniel 
Spinckes, 345. 6. 346. a. b. Archbiſhop Spotiſ- 
wood, 377. 6. Biſhop Stillingfleet, 416. a. Mr. 
Stowe, 429. 4. Herbert Thorndike, 553, 554. 
Toland, 615. Malherbe, 637. a. Laurence Val- 
la, 665. 4. C. 666. a. Paula, 712. 3. One which 
a Poet ſuppoſes Vorſtius wiſhed for, X. 39. a. On 
Wollaſton written by himſelf, 189. 4. C. Anthony 
Urceus Codrus, 527. a. 529. | | 
Epithalamium, the famous one of the Emperor Gal- 
lienus, II. 338. a. ; | 
Epitome, to make a good one, the moſt difficult pro- 
vince in the republic of letters, I. 171.6. The 
difference between an epitome and a juſt hiſtory, 
III. 465. a. An error to which moſt Epitomizers 
are ſubject, X. 278. 6. & ſeq. See Abridgments. 


poche, what that of the Academics was, IV. 125. 4. 


126, 6. 

Epyaxa, wife to Syeneſis King of Cilicia, her great 
civilities to Cyrus, IV. 492. and 4. | 

Equilibrium of Fluids, remarks upon the preface of this 
book, VIII. 164. a. 6. 8 

Egui vocations, Prierias's doctiine concerning them, 
VIII. 542. a. 6. | 

Er, a certain Pamphylian, who it is ſaid came to life 
again twelve days after his death, and gave an ac- 
count of the things in the other world, X. 285. 4. 

Erafiflratus, how he diſcover'd Antiochus's paſſion for 
his mother-in-law, IX. 69. a. a 

Eraſmus, miſunderſtands a Greek proverb, I. 45. 4. 
A thought of Cicero which he miſunderſtood, 46. 
5. Miſtaken in what he ſays about the time that 
Paulus Emilius ſpent in writing his hiſtory, 285. 
a. His character of him and Gaguin, 289. 5. 
What render'd him averſe to the Proteſtants, 345. 4. 
Agricola's prediction concerning him, 349. 4. His 
encomium of his maſter, ibid. 2. Why he at firſt 
favour'd and afterwards oppoſed Luther, 355. b. 
Accuſed of favouring Lutheraniſm, and that the 
foundation of it was to be found in his writings, 
474. b. 475. a. His complaints againſt Aleander, 
ibid. and 5. His letters ſlrangely diſpoſed, and the 
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dates of ſome of them added afterwards, I. 588. a. By 
what means he adviſes Ammonius to puſh his fortune, 
ibid. Thought the want of wine worſe than the 
plague, 589. 6. Born out of lawful matrimony, 


684. a. Cenſured for making uſe of the vague 
term nunc, 693. 5. His obſervation on Andreli- | 


nus's poems, 694. 6. Miſtaken in ſaying that he 
could find in the ancient writings but three women 
whoſe names were Anne, II. 13. a. And that the 
mother of Samuel was old, ibid. 3. Has miſrepre- 
ſented the ſtory of Alexander the Great and * les, 

ex- 


ed to marry a Virgin, 404. a. When he anſwer'd 


his friends, did not always lay their letters before 
him, 471. 6. Prefer'd an homily of St. Chryſo- 


ſtom on account of its eloquence to Lyfias, Liba- 
nius, &c. 532. 1 (11). Miſtaken with regard to 
the ſucceſs between the firmneſs of St. Babylas and 


that of St. Ambroſe, 533. a. A great noiſe rais'd 


againſt him for comparing Badius with Budzus, 
576. a. The number of calumnies of which he 
convicted Noel Beda, III. 128. Extracts from his 
epiſtles concerning Beda's behaviour, 129. a. His 
character of Nicholas Berault, 228. a. Ann Prin- 
ceſs of Vere, 276. b. 277. a. b, And advice to 
Berquin, 274. 5. What he ſays of the pious frauds 
of the Monks, 275. And external ceremonies, 


399. a. A letter never before publiſhed, which he 


wrote before he was undeceived, with regard to the 


falſe report that Catharine de Bore was brought to 


bed ſoon after her marriage, 486. 6. What Henry 
Stephens ſays of his ſtile, 670. 6. His refutation 


of Bucer with regard to pious frauds, 649. 2. Be- 


haved on all occaſions with more temper and good 
manners towards Budæus, than Budæus did towards 


bim, 663. 6. Egnatius's character of him, 664. 6. 
His judgment of Calvin, IV. g1. b. 52. a. he 
order of his epiſtles, very inaccurate, 124. 6. Wrote 


a very bad hand, 188. 4. 194. 5. Not extremely 
well ſkill'd in the Greek tongue, 188. b. Spent ſo 
little time in compoſing of his books that he could 


not but commit ſome blunders, ibid. Which were 
corrected by Caſtellanus, ibid. One may imitate 


his conduct with regard to the Reformation, with- 
out being either an apoſtate or a traytor, 192. 6. 
'The great encomiums with which he honoured Ce- 
ratinus, 244. 4. His eſteem for Gilbert Couſin 
his ſervant, 448. Miſtake about Druſius, 667. 6. 
A paſſage of Laertius relating to Diogenes, 605. a. 


An imputation of baſtardy indirectly laid upon him 
by Eppendorf, V. 71. a. His controverſy with him, 


ibid. a. b. 72. 4. b. 73. a. 5. And the terms of re- 
conciliation to which he was obliged to ſubmit, ibid. 
Not acquainted with the reaſon of James le Fevre's 
journey to Straſburgh, 231. 4. 5. His beroic ſen- 


timents with regard to the quarrel which he had with 


him, ibid. The name by which he uſed to write to 
Geldenhaur, 410. a. His complaints againſt him, 
11. a. How he rallies him for being uneaſy un- 
er his poverty, ibid. 4. 5. His opinion that it was 


talking very ſeditiouſly and outrageouſly to exhort 


Princes to take from the Monks the great poſſeſ- 
ſions they enjoyed, and not to reſiſt the goſpel, ex- 
amined, ibid. 3. Denies he ever maintain'd that 
heretics ought not to be puniſh'd with death, 412. a. 
The malicious manner in which ſome Printers re- 
venged themſelves upon him, becauſe he had not 


given them the preſents which they expected, VI. 


314.6. A curious 1 which he relates con- 
cerning the Monks of Cologn, 198. a. . The rea- 
ſon of his refuſing a viſit from Ulric de Hutten, 
324. 4. b. Had a diſpute with him about it, ibid. 
Cenſures the cuſtom of ſaluting the Virgin Mary in 
the pulpit, 484. 6. Said to be the author of a dia- 
logue which, it is pretended, Pope Julius II had 
with St. Peter at Paradiſe gate, 457. 6. Who is 


the author of one publiſhed againſt him under the 


name of Philalethes, 622. a. Errors in his epitome 
of Herodatus's relation of the maſſacre which theLem- 


nians committed on their Athenian concubines and 


children, 687. 6. Wrote or corrected the Syntax of 


_ Lily's grammar, V 11. 79. 6. Why Ignatius Loyola 


had an ayerſion to his works, 186. 6. Prepared the 
way to Luther, 261. a. The errors which he point- 
ed out in the meaſures taken by the See of Rome 


againſt Luther, 267. 6. & ſeqq. : pos 4 he was — | 


c ved by the equivocation o 


Comes, 362. a. 6. His character of Mel | 
518.5, Account of Muſurus, 70 LM M. . 
Qbſervation concerning Bernard Ocricularius, VIII. 
41. a. Commentary upon a paſſage of Ariſtophanes, 
304. a. And encomiums upon Paul Riccius, 7 29. 
a. b. 730. a. Some account of his birth, $84. a. 
5. Claimed by France and Germany, ibid. &. 785. 
a. His ſtatue erected by the inhabitants of Rotter. 
dam, ibid. Accounts which ſome travellers give 
of it, ibid. a. b. The verſes it preſented to Phi- 
lip II King of Spain, ibid. What incenſed Julius 
Cæſar Scaliger againſt him, IX. 103. ö. His ex- 
plication of an anſwer of Ariſtippus, 243. 6. And 
opinion of Suetonius's hiſtory, 447. b. 448. a. Why 
the Monks exclaim againſt him and other ſcourges 
of barbariſm, 478. 5. Endeavours ſaid to be uſed 
by Tapperus to deſtroy all his writings, 486. 5. 
The difobliging manner in which he was repraached 
by Polydore Virgil, X. 21. a. 23. a. b. A particu- 
lar that is very much to his honour, 21. a. Rail'd 
at by ſome Friers and Zealots on account of his edi- 
tion of the Greek teſtament, 103. 3. A ſentiment 
of Otho which he greatly applauds, 157. a, b. His 
refutation of a ridiculous pretence which printers 
make for publiſhing libels, 353. & ſeq. Was the 
firſt who taught Greek in the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, 554. a. Underſtood but little of it when | 
he firſt came to England, ibid. Wrote his book dz 
2 verborum & rerum for the uſe of St. Paul's 
ſchool, 556. Fo. 
Eratofthenes, the continuator of Sanchoniatho's Phœ- 
nician hiſtory, IV. 490. @. 6. | 
Eric, brother to Roller King of Norway, kills Ala- 
ric King of Sweden in a ſingle combat, I. 418. 
His generoſity and honour, ibid. 6. Fg 


Eric XIV, King of Sweden, his treatment of his bro- 


ther John Duke of Finland, V. 389. Said to hav 
deſigned to make away with al 12 uw og pn 
Dethron'd and impriſon'd, 391. and a. 6. Ton 

Eriphyle, baſely betrays her huſband Amphiaraiis, I. 
593. The diſpute about her necklace, VI. 61. 6. 
The mother of Alcmeon, IV. 39, 40. 5 

Eros, a ſlave, killed himſelf inſtead of M. Anthony 
his maſter, II. 64. | ; | 

Erpenius, his tranſlation of Elmacinus's hiſtory of the 
Saracens, full of errors, I. 119.6, V. 20. b. 21. a. 
The advice which he gave to Golius, when he at- 
tended the Dutch ambaſſador to the King of Mo- 
rocco, V. 451. a. | 


Errol, Earls of, ſome account of them, VI. 39. 4. 6. 


Errors, the cure of one, the introduction of another 
III. 525. b. Obſervation concerning the difficulty 
of guarding . them, VIII. 249. . What 
errors ought to be reſtrained by men, IX. . 

1 Few damnable ones, ibid. r 
rrors of the Preſi, an inſtance of the great diſorders 
which they occaſion, IV. 704. a. b. 755. by = 
2.5 fair dealing with regard to his errata, V. 

5094. 6. 5 | 

Erkine, John, his ſentence againſt the principal and 

K . 7 28 univerſity of Aberdeen, II. 156. a. 

Eryngo, the ſurprizing qualities aſcribed to this 
IX. 1. 5. VIII. 368. 6. unn 

Eryfichthon, a deſcription of his murthering a Hama- 

1 dryade, VI. 3. 24. | 7 
rythreus, Nicius, what he ſays of a miraculous eſca 
of Cardinal Allen, I. 517. a. His devotion to = 
church of Rome, ibid. 6. Falſe accuſations of the 
Proteſtants, 518. 4. Account of what determined 
Bencius to enter himſelf amongſt the Jeſuits, III. 
190. a. And Zoilus Ardelio's triumph over Sciop- 
plus, IX. 130. a. | 


E /au, what Dr. Allix ſays his crime conſiſted, IT. 
525.6, | 

Eſcape, a miraculous one of Henry Alting when the 
ny of Heidelberg was taken b a ba 34- 
a. 5. The ſurpri ng eſcapes of Ariſtomenes out of 

the Ceada at Sparta, II. 255. a. And out of the 
hands of the Cretans, 256. a. 

E ſeadega, Peter d', Abbot of St. Sulpice, the great 

| n he was guilty of in his monaſtery, III. 
178. a. 

Eſcot, Mr. I, hindered M. Arnaud from being ad- 
mitted into the ſogiety of the Sorbonne, II. 304. 4. 
His conduct in this affair, juſtified, ibid. and 6. 

1 N he 1 qo — writings, was 
author of the points in the Hebrew language, and 
invented the Cabala, I. 498. & Des 

Kpernay, 


L D 


J. 5077 

„X. 507. a. b. 

his book concerning the falſity of 
human virtues, a piece of a very bad conſequence, 


E ſbernay, city of, 
Se hens of 
Eſprit, James, 


VI. 675. a. The injuſtice of his cenſures of the 
Heathen Philoſophers, VIII. 100. a. 3. When 
= was admitted into the French Academy, IX. 
680. 4. 

Efprit de Mr. Arnaud, the hiſtory of a book ſo called, 
II. 306. a. 308. b. Its cold jeſts and filly ralleries, 
IV. 408. a. 409. a. b. The author ought to have 
been puniſhed for the ſecurity of the highways in 
the republic of letters, ibid. The method he takes 
to prove that Grotius was an Atheiſt, ng abſurd, 
V. 581. 3. Has been looked upon as a fatyr upon 
all mankind, 582. 6. 583. Written by the ſame 
hand as /a Religion des Feſuites, VII. 194. The 
little ſoruple the author makes of telling a lye, IX. 
279. a. and 2 (72). Convicted of Socinianiſm and 
calumny, V. 582. 5. IX. 280. a. 3. Of what he 

aecuſed the gentlemen of Port- Royal, ibid. & ſeqq. 

Effais de Literature, criticiſed with regard to the edi- 
tions of Calvin's Inſtitutions, IX. 119. 6. And the 

works of Ruyſbröeck, VIII. 330. 4 

Eſfais nouveaux de Murale, ſome account of that work, 
VIII. 770. &. 

Ears, Charlotte des, one of the miſtreſſes of Henry 

IV, V. 655. a. VI. 270. 4. b. 271. a. : 

EJex, Earl of, too bold an ingroſſer of Q 
beth's favour, III. 393. 3. Diſarmed by Sir Charles 
Blount, 394. 6. Hinders Mr. Bodley from being 
Secretary of State by his reflections on Cecil, 428. 
5. Lady Howard's not delivering his ring to the 

Queen, faid to be the cauſe of his execution, V. 
19. 2. Whether ſhe ſhewed his head to the Duke 
de Biron, 463. b. Extracts of two letters that 
paſſed between him and Lord Chancellor Egerton, 
1.6. 2. a, Particulars concerning his rebellion and 


death, 2. a. 6. His conſpiracy, VII. 121. a. 5. 


And the occaſion of his diſmiſſing Arthur Wilſon, 
X. 174. 6. & ſeq. | 
Eſex, Frances Counteſs of, reſolves to ruin Sir Tho- 

mas Overbury, VIII. 71. a. & Sues for a divorce 
and deals with a witch to make away with the 


Earl, 72. ö. & ſeq. Employs perſons to poiſon Sir 


Thomas, 73. 4. 6. 


EPampes, Dutcheſs of, her requeſt to Francis I with 


regard to the jewels he had preſented to Chateau 
Briand, IV. 287. a. Why ſhe fided with the Duke 
of Orleans againit the Dauphin, VI. 92. a. 


Eftampes, Duke of, why he ordered an information to 
be taken out againſt his Dutcheſs, V. 108. a. His 


conduct with regard to this information, juſtified, 
ibid. 6. 109. 4. i 
Elie, Cardinal d', his ſpeech to Cardinal Chigi in the 


conclave in which Clement X was choſen, IV. 310. 
5. What he wrote to Pope Pius IV concerning the 


removal of the Chancellor L'Hoſpital, VI. 263. a. 
His opinion of Orlando Furioſo, 699. a 
Ee, Iſabella of, her journey into Provence to viſit 
St. Baume, VII. 449. 4. 6. ; 

Efte, Maria Eleonora of, X. 507. | 

Eſteem, what virtues procure an univerſal efteem, I. 
272. 4. | | 

Efher, Barnes's poetical paraphraſe in Greek upon her 

| hifloxy, II. 683. 4. 6. 

E/lonians, a people of Livonia who worſhip'd a Pine- 
tree, VIII. 802. a. 6. | 

Eftrix, Father, wrote the treatiſe de ſraudibus Hære- 

ticorum under the fiftitious name of Francis Simonis, 
X. 523. 6. | 

Eisl, % icholas, publiſhes a piece againſt Biddle's 
twelve arguments, III. 335.6. 

Et cetera Oath, III. 50. a. Suppoſed by Mr. Baxter 

to have been advantageous rather than prejudicial 
to the intereſts of the Noneonformiſts, ibid. 


Eternity of Hell Torments, what is faid to have been 
the opinion of Dr. Clarke and Sir Iſaac Newton 


about it, IV. 365. 4. J. Conſiderations upon this 
doctrine, IX. 278. a. 6. as 
Etefian Winds, whence they had their origin, II. 


237. 4. | 

E thbaakl, King of the Tyrians, not unknown te Pa- 

writers,” I. 375. 4. 

Ethelred, King of Northumberland, what gave the 
faction that oppoſed him an _— of revolt 
ing and putting him to death, I. 469. 6. 471. 6. 

Kthe * King 
6. 0. 


Eliza- 


England, his converfion, V. 531. 
| _ | 


Ether, ſee Ether. | 1 
Ethics, read in ſome churches of Germany inſtead of 
8 II. 273. & What this word fignifies, 
394.9. 

Ethiopians, uſed to lock up all the ſons of the royal 
family, except the heir to the crown, I. 98, 99. 
Etoile, Mr. d', charged with caufing a young man to 
die with grief by the ſeverity of his cenfures, VI. 

183. a. 5 2 
Eton College, the great fervices which Dr. Alleſtry did 
it, I. 521.6. 522.4. 
Etrie, Cardinal d', had a great eſteem for Mr. De 
Launoi, VI. 658. » (60). | | 
Etrie, Duke d', cured by Borri when given over by 
his Phyficians, III. 506. a. | 
Etrie, Gabriel d', what ſhe faid upon ſeeing the pic- 
tures of the Infanta of Spain, and Mary de Medi- 
cis, IX. 619. 3. | 
Etymologicum Magnum, not written by Muſurus as 
Schottus pretends, VII. 708. . 
Etymologies, how Peter le Loyer was infatuated with 
them, VII. 182. 6. 183. a. | 
Zu, Count d', marries Ann de Bourbon, VII. 161.6. 
Brantome's character of him, ibid. His infidelity 
to his wife, 162. a. And death, ibid. | | 
Evagoras, his life written by Iſocrates, V. 597. 5. 
Ewvagrivz, cenfured for his conduct with regard to Con- 
ſtantine, V. 199. a. 5. | 
Evander, the inventor of the Lupercalia, VII. 243. 
Evangelical Canons, whether they were invented by 
Ammonius or Euſebius, I. 5 86. 6. | 
Eubates, how he evaded a promiſe which he had 
made to marry Lais, VI. 601. 5. A ſtatue erect- 
ed to him on account of his fidelity to his wife, 
602. a. . | 
Eubœra, one of the three daughters of the river Aſte- 
rion, VI. 483. b. | 
Eubulides, the captious and perplexing ſophiſms which 
he invented, V. 113. 4. 6. 8 
Euchariſt, what Beza faid of it in the Council of 
Poiſſi, I. 689. a. Ufed to be given by the church 
of Frejus to infants immediately after they were bap- 
tiſed, II. 15. a. How certificates were procured 
from the Levant of the belief of the Greeks con- 
cerning it, 309. 311. 6. The manner in which it 
| ought to be received according to Arnoldus, 328. 3. 
What St. Thomas Aquinas ſaid when he was going 
to receive it juſt before his death, ibid. 2. Why 
it was given in the XIIth Century in a different and 
almoſt contrary manner to that which Jeſus Chriſt 
practiſed, 336. a. Whether Jeſus Chriſt is receiv- 
ed without a ſoul or animated, ibid. 6. The Church 
of Rome's preſumption in refuſing the cup to the 
Laity, 396. 4. A book called, The Euchari/t of 
| the ancient Church, 456. 4. 457. a. b. What A- 
verroes ſaid of the Euchariſt of the Church of Rome, 
471. a. Why it ſhould not be received kneeling, 
ibid. The holy Virgin ſaid by Borxi to be, ag to 
her humanity, in the Sacrament of the Euchariſt, 
III. 504. The notion of the Quakers copcexning 
the Communion or Participation of the Body and 
Blood of Chriſt, II. 657. a. A large work on this 
ſubject written and afterwards thrown into the fire 
by la Barde, 665. a. 6. Bucer's opinion of the 
tenet of the Lutherans concerning it, III. 649 4. 
The moderation of the Church of England in this 
matter, 132. 3. The behaviour of the national 
Synod of Rochelle, about the words Subfance and 
Subſtantiality, 668. The famaug diſpute about the 
perpetuity of it, IV. 366. 5. 367. 4. Cudworkh's 
notion of it, 484. a. Given to children by the 
earlieſt Pædobaptiſts, V. 369. 5. The Scripture 
Doctrine of it, 709. a. The Proteſtant opinion 
of the real preſence, erroneous, ibid. Who firſt in- 
troduced it, ibid. Should not be adminiſtred to fick 
perſons, 709. a. Some of Harchiys's and lg Mille- 
tiere's errors, VI. 19. 3. And Hemmipgigs's con- 
feflion concerning it, 80. 4. b. Succeeded the Pal- 
| chal Supper of the Jews, 229. l. Johnſan's acceunt 
of it, 414. a. 6. & ſeqq. bat ſome ſay about the 
uſe of. liauoned and unlegvened breed in the canſe- 
eration of it, VII. 294. 6. How the accidenty in 
this myſtery are p = without a ſubject, 354- 
a. 6. The abſurdities which beget one apother at- 
ter the real preſence is once taken for granted, 201. 
a. b, The real preſence, nat believed by Mee. 
lanchthon, 524, C. Biſhop Meng? opinion con- 
cerning the real preſence &c. 626. 4. 3 
| call'd 
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call d Manducation by the reformed, VII. 731. 4. 
Poinet's opinion, VIII. 442. a. B. How Regius be- 
haved with regard to the Eucharift, 707. a. What 
Bucer ſaid concerning it, IX. 138. 4. 6. Sturmius's 
vindication of himſelf for not receiving it, 429. 6. 
Calvin ſaid to have been much puzzled about it, 
563. a. The monſtrous opinion which Maimbourgh 

aſcribes to Richer concerning it, X. 2. a. That of 
Villegaignon and Cointa, 2. What was the pol- 
ture in the moſt ancient times of communicating in 
the bleſſed ſacrament, 550. a. See Tranſubſtan- 
tiation. | 


Euchrocia, ſeduced by Priſcillian the Heretic, and put 


to death with him, VIII. 552. 4. 6b. 
Euclid, a curious particular concerning him, II. 238. 


a. G. Dr. Barrow's deſign in his edition, 699. 5. 


Bernard's opinion of his Data, III. 249. 6. Uſed 
to go in the night time from Megara to Athens to 
hear Socrates, V. 676. 6. 1 
Eudemon, Joannes, ſuppoſed to be the author of a li- 
bel againſt France, entitled, admonitio ad Lud. 
XIII &c. III. 521. 3. His notorious miſrepre- 


ſentation of the tenets of Guignard, V. 622. 6. 


An accuſation which he brings againſt Caſaubon, 
ill- grounded, VI. 252. a. 6. | 

Eudes, Duke of Acquitain, defeated by the Sara- 
cens, I. 48. Unjuſtly accuſed of inviting them 
into France, 49. a. Had a great ſhare in the 
victory over them, 50. An enquiry concerning 
the name of his daughter whom he married to Mu- 
nuza, VII. 696. a. 6. & ſeq. 

Eudes, family of, VII. 549. a. 6. = 

Eudoxia, wife of Arcadius the Emperor, her charac- 
ter, II. 163. and 6. | | 

Zudoxia, wife of Valentinian the Emperor, invited 
Giſeric to come and revenge the death of her hul- 
band, VI. 694. a. She and her daughters carried 

into captivity by him, ibid. | | 


Eve, a lake conſiſting of the tears ſhe ſhed for Abel's 


death, I. 55. a. Monconis's account of the 
mountain on which ſhe leaned her head when Adam 
knew her firſt, 226. a. | | 


|  Euelthon, King of Cyprus, his anſwer to Pheretima, 


„ 

Ewehn, George, V. 120. 6. 

Ewelyn, John V. 130. 131 

Events, often happen contrary to all probability, II. 78. 
5. The greateſt occaſioned by very inconſiderable 
circumſtances, III. 690. a. Things ſeldom judg- 
ed of but by the event, IX. 139. 2 | 

Eugene, Prince, ſome of Mr. Hartnac's errors con- 
cerning him, VII. 558. 4. | | 

Eugenio, Nicolo, his ſonnet in praiſe of Arioſto, II. 
1 | | 


Eugenius III, obliged to retire from Rome, II. 322. 


5. Raiſes troops and obliges the citizens to ſue for 
Peace, 323. a. | LED | 
Eugenius IV, Pope, depoſes the Archbiſhops and Elec- 
tors of Cologne and Treves, I. 291. 6. Treats 
Alamandus as a ſon of hell, 409. 6. Exhorts the 
Chriſtian Princes to break their truce with the 
Turks, and promiſes to abſolve them from their 
Oath, 611. 6. His exclamation on reading the 
_ works of Dionyſius, the Carthuſian, X. 506. Why 
he excommunicated Francis Sforza, IX. 169. 
Eugenius IV, King of Scotland, Kinnatill's prediction 
2 him, I. 386. And that of Columbus, 
ibid. a. 6. | 


| Eꝛugubin, his wild whimſies concerning the beauty and 


formation of Adam, I. 224. 4. And about his 
being created with two bodies, ibid. 6. 

Ewidence, whether it is a ſure characteriſtic of Truth, 
VIII. 597. 4. 6. 

Evil, how ſome attempt to prove that there is leſs 
evil than good in this world, II. 5 20. 42. How 
God repreſſes, it, IV. 709. a. The ſyſtem of the 
Megarenſes concerning the nature of it, a per- 
fect Chaos, V. 113. a. What ſome Japoneſe 
aſſert concerning good and- evil, VI. 05. a. 
The neceſlary principle of all natural evils, 533. 

a. 5. The contents of Archbiſhop King's trea- 
tiſe on the original of evil, ibid. & ſeq. Evils 
not very great and numerous if compared with good 
things, 674. 6. 675. a. b. How Leibnitz accounts 
for it, ibid. Plutarch's account of good and evil, 
VII. 397. 5. & ſeq. Homer's fiction of the ori- 

gin of it, 398, 5. The hypotheſis of an eternal 
good and evil principle not to be refuted without 


the help of Revelation, 400. a. b. & ſeq. How 
Zoroaſter would account for the origin of it, 401. a. 
Whether they give a juſt and ſatisfying account of 
the origin of it, who ſuppoſe that it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to our having wiſdom, virtue, or a ſenſe 
of good, VIII. 214. 4. 6. That it comes not from 
without us, but has its origin in the ſouls of men, 
216. a. Or that God permitted it with a deſign to 
ſhew his wiſdom and other perfections, ibid. b. &c. 
Or becauſe he could not prevent it without affecting 
the free-will of his reaſonable creatures, 217. a. &c. 
Thoſe who deny the divine preſcience of contingent 
actions do not account for the origin of it much 
better than others, 218. 6. 219. a. The fathers 
were ſenſible that the queſtion concerning it was ex- 
_ tremely perplexed, 225. 6: 226. a. The hypotheſis 
of the Platoniſts, a branch of the Manichean ſyſtem, 
226. a. 5. The importance of the queſtion con- 
cerning its origin, 229. b. The fathers have but 
indifferently ſolved the Manichean objections, 214. 
& ſeqq. The argument againſt Providence drawn 
from the evil and adverſity in the world, thought 
unanſwerable by Arnobius, 810. a. Whether the 
Sadducees believed that God takes any cognizance of 
it, IX. 14. 6. 15. a. 'Temporal rewards and pu- 
niſhments thought by ſome ſufficient to reſtra iu 
men from it, 17. a. Whether the good of this 
life exceeds the evil, 648. 6. X. 228. a. b. & ſeqq. 
The origin of it according to Xenophanes, 225. ja 
Plato, 288. -a. b. & ſeq. And the Perſian Magi, 
290. b. More moral evil in the world than good, 
227. 4. b. & ſeq. Moral evil and its appendages, 
one of the molt impenetrable myſteries which God 
has revealed to man, 401. See Moral Evil, Na- 
_ tural Evil, &c. | oe 5 
Eumenes of Pergamus, Athenzus's account of his death, 
VIII. 282. a. 6. Whether he aſſumed the title of 
King, 283. 6. | | 
Eumenes, ſon of Attalus, K. of Pergamus, the ex- 
traordinary friendſhip in which he lived with his 
brothers, VIII. 283. 6. His precautions with re- 
ſpe& to Attalus, 284. a. How he obtained ſeveral 
Provinces from Antiochus, 285. a. Miſtaken by 
Cicero for his brother Attalus, ibid. 6. By what 
ſtratagem he was defeated by Hannibal, 285. 5b. 
286, a. : g 
Eunomians, held that Chriſt's body was void of a ra- 
tional ſoul, VI. 544. a, The law which Arcadius 
made againſt them, II. 159. 6. 160. b. 162. a. 


Eunuchs, not lawful for them to marry, I. 678. 4. 


Why one that had made himſelf ſo was not admitted 
into orders, III. 293. a. What has been ſaid of 
their capacity to commit a thouſand impurities with 
women, IV. 414. 5. 415. a. Why the friends of 
Combabus made themſelves eunuchs, 417. a. Said 
to ſhew their luſt by biting, V. 274. a. The ſto- 
ry of a woman who entreated the Marquiſs of Spo- 
leto not to make eunuchs of his priſoners, 297. b. 
What the fathers of the Church compared them to, 
VI. 72. 6, Whether they are leſs valiant than 
others, 106. 5. 107. a. The making eunuchs, 
prohibited, VII. 77. a. : ES 
Eunus the Syrian, by what means he excited the ſlaves 
to take up arms againſt the Romans, II. 662. 4. 
Euphemerus or Evemerus, the Atheiſt, V. 33. a. 


Euphemius Biſhop of Conſtantinople, the occaſion of 


his excommunication and deprivation, I. 641. | 
Euphorbia, a plant, ſome account of it, VI. 442. 
„ 


Eupborus, whether there was any author of this name, 
V. 36 8. | 

Eupolis, his famous verſes on Cimon's debaucheries, 
IV. 345. 6 | 


Eure, Ralph Lord, occaſions Mr. Jackſon to be ſent 


to Oxford, VI. 354. 4. 

Evremont, Mr. de Saint, author of a piece entitled, 
The comedy of the Academy, I. 55 3. 5. A treatiſe 
which the compilers of his — have inſerted in 
them which was written by Mr. d'Henault, VI. 82. 
a. Miſrepreſents the deſign of Divines when they 
aſk whether there is a God, VII. 375. 6. Cyn- 
thio's anſwer to him concerning good Players, VIII. 
501. 4. His judgment of Mr. Shadwell's Epſom 
Wells, IX. 177. A reflection which he makes 
on the Chriſtian Religion, X. 343. » (46). 

Euripides, concludes five of his plays with Agatho's 
maxim on the incertainty of events, I. 322. 6. 
The ſtory of his receiving a golden cup, II. * $ 
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The grounds of Ariſtophanes's averſion to him, and 
the manner in which he ſatyrizes him, II. 262. a. 
263. a. Several editions of his works, 684. 4. 6. 
V. 153. a. The method which Plutarch ſays he 


took to publiſh his ſyſtem of Atheiſm, IV. 465. 5. 


Has been reproached with having been too laviſh in 
his praiſes of tyranny, 466. 5. Frequently brings 
; Perſons upon the {tage who utter impieties, 467. 4. 
Uſually introduces one of the chief aQors, as the 
Prologue, to explain all the circumſtances which 
preceded the opening of the ſtage, V. 561. 4. 
His converſation with Lais, VI. 602. a. b. His 
maxim about things which are obſcene, corrected, 
ibid. What he ſays of the impotence and ſlavery 
of reaſon, VIII. 100. b. 101. 4. His groſs man- 
ner of ſpeaking, IX. 502. 6. Affirmed that there 
is more good than evil in the world, X. 226. a. 
Europa, her complaint in the middle of the waves on 
the back of her lover, III. 488. b. | 
Europeans, of an aſiatic origin, III. 58.6. The ridi- 
culous origin which the Auſtralians aſcribe to them, 
1 N 
Eurydice, ſaid by ſome to be a Dryad, IV. 675. 
a. b. 
Eurymedon, the Prieſt of Ceres, endeavours to deſtroy 
Ariſtotle, II. 269. a. 6. 
Eurymeden, the father of Prometheus, hurled down into 
hell by Jupiter, VI. 479. a. 
 Furynome, mother of the three Graces, VI. 497. 6. 
Euſebii Romani ad Theophilum Gallum Epiſtola, VII. 
296. b. & leq. | 
Euſebius, his account of the letters that paſſed between 
ſfſeſus Chriſt and Abgar, I. 70. His character, 
ibid. 5. 71. 6. Neither orthodox nor an Arian, 124. 
a. A friend to the Biſhops of Arius's party, ibid. 
Cenſared. for omitting ſome diſcourſes which paſſed 
between Conſtantine the Great and Aceſius, 156. 
His tenderneſs for the inhabitants of Bruchium, 


648. 6. Followed bad memoirs in his account of 


Antipater's father, II. 25. 6. Aſcribes a letter of 
Marcus Antoninus to Antoninus Pius, 40. a. Co- 
pies a Romance from Clemens Alexandrinus, 256. 
a. Miſtaken with regard to Tiberius, 357. Cal\- 
ſius, IV. 168. 5. The Argonautic and Trojan 
expeditions, VI. 61. a. The time when Hippo- 
nax lived, 181. a. Lucilius's death, VII. 209, 6. 
And Quintilian, VIII. 639. 6. Has tranſcribed a 
paſſage of Porphyry in an improper place, V. 37. a. 
 Cenſured for omitting ſome things in his life of 
Conſtantine, 199. a. The contents of his Præpara- 
tio & Demonſtratio Ewangelica, 157. 4. b. An ac- 


count of all his works that are extant both printed 


and manuſcript, 158. a. 5. & ſeqq. Suſpected to 
be the author and interpolator of a paſſage in Joſe. 
phus relating to our Saviour, 234. a. Grabe's opi- 
nion about a paſſage in his hiſtory concerning Pa- 
pias, 497. 4. His authority rejected by F. Har- 
douin, VI. 20. a. A blunder in his chronology, 
- corrected, 28. 6. His confutation of Hierocles, a 
very indifferent one, 163. a. A paſſage which is 
not well tranſlated, X. 224. 6. | | 
Euſebius, Biſhop of Nicomedia, greatly contributed to 
the propagation of 
rater, ibid. | 


Euſebius, Biſhop of Valentinopolis, his accuſations 4 


gainſt Antoninus Biſhop of Epheſus, II. 48. & eq. 

Eu ſebius of Nuremberg, ſome account of his life of St. 
Ignatius, VII. 199. a. | 

Euſtathius, Saint, his life an heap of Fables, VI. 
656. a. | | 

Buflutbius Biſhop of Antioch, the reaſons which are 

given for his being depoſed, V. 156. a. 

Euflathius, Biſhop of Berythus, forced to relinquiſh 
the authority he had uſurped over ſeveral Churches 
which were ſubject to the Metropolis of Tyre, III. 
284. 6. | 

Euftathing, Biſhop of Theſſalonica, has aſcribed. to 
Antiſthenes what agrees only with Bion, III. 357. 
a. His account of the murder of Sichæus, VIII. 
590. @, b. | | 

Eutichus, one of Agrippa's Freedmen, betrays his ma- 
{ter to Tiberius, I. 364. 4. 

Eutropius, a paſſage which ſome tranſlators have miſ- 
underſtood, IV. 34. 6. 35. a. Not accurate, ibid. 
Eutropius the Funuch, his avarice and abſolute aſcen- 
dant at the court of Arcadius, II. 159. Procures a 
law to be made in his favour, 162. a. His mil- 

fortunes, baniſhment and death, 163. a. 6. 


Arianiſm, II. 276. His cha- 


Fulycbius, what he ſays was the cauſe of the quarrel 
between Cain and Abel, I. 56. 2. 
Examination, the difficulties which attend this method 
of determining controverſies, VIII. 246. a. b. & 
ſeqq. The dangerous conſequences of Mr. Nicolle's 
principles concerning it, 247. a. What are the 
greateſt obſtacles to it, ibid. and ſeqq. See 4uths- 
rity, Controverſies. | 

Examiner, the character of a 
ner, I. 259. . 4. 

Examples, bad ones ſoon riſe to an immoderate height, 
X. 344. 6. Owe their riſe to good beginnings, 
ibid, Their contagion, VII. 314. a. 6. 


paper called the Exami- 


 Excommunication, a remarkable paſſage from Pope Fe- 


lix's ſentence againſt Acacius, I. 131. a. Ihe ter- 
rible effects of it, 213.6. 214. Not to be feared at 
a diſtance, 466. a b. Practiſed by the Jews, and 
the effects of it the ſame as among Chriſtians, VI. 
229. 4. 6b, Why the Sadducees were not excom- 
municated, IX. 17. 3. What St. Paul calls the 
thunder of it, 432. a. What Morellus aſſerted 
concerning it, X. 312. © 
Exerciſes or Prophecyings, practiſed by the Clergy in 
the time of Q. Elizabeth, V. 570. 4. 6. | 
Exhibere Seſe, what theſe words often Ggnify among 
the Civilians, IT. 389. 4. | | 
Exqrcifts, their trade, not a creditable one among the 
Pagans, V.45. 6. The uſual queſtions which they 
aſk perſons who are poſſeſſed, 514. a. WR 
Experience, what, VI. 191. a. | 
Experimental Philoſephy, the three great prerogatives 
of it above the other Sciences. II. 545. 6. How it 
may be made uſeful to the Church, 546. b. V. 435. 
a. Lord Bacon ſtyled the father of it, II. 570. Sur» 
priſing inſtances of what it is capable of perform- 
ing, III. 555. a. b. What is called an experiment, 
VI. 191. @ Mankind greatly indebted to it, 506. 
5. Paſchal's experiments to ſatisfy himſelf about 
the gravity of the air, VIII. 165. a. 
Expreſſions, why ſome ſhock us, though they ſignify 
nothing more than others that do not offend, III. 
310. a. | | 


 Exfilati, who were anciently fo called, IV. 284. 4. 


Eætenſion, obſervations concerning it, VII. 22. 6. 
God and extenſion the ſame thing, according to 
Spinoza, IX. 357. a.b. Conliſts of parts each of 
which are a particular ſubſtance, ibid. 6. Incon- 
ſiſtent with the immutability of God, 358. 4. 6. 
371. 6. Objections againſt the exiſtence of it, X. 
263. 4. b. & ſeqq. 270.6. 

Extreme Unction, cannot according to ſome Divines be 

received a ſecond time, I. 293. 6. 

Eyes, the left eye ſaid to ſee objects more diilinctly than 
the right, III. 491. . The parts of it capable of 
great dilatation without prejudice, 554. 6. Dr. 
Briggs character of it, 592. 6. The diicoverie 
which he made concerning it, 593. @. | 

Eye-vrows, what kind were formerly accounted beauti- 

ful, III. 595. 6. 5 N 

Ezekiel, the Jammuz which he mentions thought to 
be the Adonis of the heathens, I. 273. a. Whether 

the method of ſquaring the circle is contained in 
this Prophet, VIII. 80, 81. 6, Rabbi Benjamin's 
fable concerning his tomb, X. 115. 4. Suppoſed 
by ſome to be the Zoroafter of the Perſians, 287. 

Ezekiel @ Feauiſb Peet, V. 164. 5. . 

Exra, obſervations of Dr. Lightſoot concerning him, 
VII. 76. a. 6. 0 


F. 


LVer, Horonatus, his pretences of being the firſt who 

L diſcovered the circulation of the blood, refuted, 
VI. 36.6. A cbaraQer of his Optics, V. 252. 4. 
His reply to Mr. Nicolle, VII. 804. a. C. Cen- 
ſured, 608. a. | | 22 

Faber Sorauus, Baſilius, falſely aſcribes the invention 
of Epic verſe to Archilochus, II. 190. a. 

Faber Stapulenſis, James, III. 658. a. Remaks on 
his explication of a paſſage of Juſtin, II. 237. 6. 

Faber, Tanaquil. See Fevre. | | 

Fables, one of a prieſt that got four nuns with child, 
I. 103. 4. In what thoſe of the Ancients were de- 
ſectiye, 272. . Who was the inventor of them, 
302. 4. The difference between Fables and fabu- 
lous Narrations, ibid. and . The character of 
EÆEſop's Fables, 304. B. 305. a. 'Their ule in ze'1- 
gion, Virtue, and education, 305. &. 505. 4. IX. 
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66. a. To What the greateſt number of ancient 
fables may probably owe their original, IX. 481 6, 
Fabretti Inſeriptionum Antiguarum in AMdibus paterms 

explicatio, V. 166. a. b. : 
Fabricius, what he uſed to ſay of the battle which Pyr- 

rhus gained over the Romans, VIII. 607. 5. His 

generoſity to him, 607. | ü 
Fabricius, john Albert, miſtaken in ſay ing that the 

manuſcript of Apicius was found in the iſle of Ma- 

velonne by Enoch d' Aſcoli in the time of Pope 

NicholasV, II. 84. 5. Aſcribes a tranſlation to Leo- 

nard Aretin which was due to Francis, 197. a. 
Fabricius, Gabriel, his Reſponſio ad Bezam Vexeliam 

Eceboliam, III. 317. a. | | 
Fabricius, Vejento, baniſh'd on account of the libels 

| which he wrote againſt the clergy and ſenate of 

Rome, and his books ſentenced to the flames, X. 


Faccius, Bartholomew, the complement which he made 
to Panormita in the perſon of Guarini, VIII. 128. 
3. His words on that occaſion groſsly miſtaken by 

 Veffius, 129. a. | 

Facio, Nicholas, his account of the firſt inventor 0 
the method of Fluxions, VI. 669. a. 5 

Factions, how Abas raiſed and govern'd by them, I. 


109. . 
Hb what F. Hardouin ſays of him, VI. 20. a. 


Fadia, the firſt wife of Marc Anthony, V. 354. @. 


Faerne, Gabriel, wherein he acted diſhoneſtly with re- 
ſpect to Phædrus's Fables, VIII. 364. 6. 
Faget, Abbe, the riſe of his diſpute with Mr. Baluze 
about ſome papers of the Archbiſhop of Paris, II. 
628. VII. 407. 6. 


Fagundez, Stephen, a work of his firſt prohibited and 


afterwards permitted to be read by the Inquiſition, 


IV. 588. 4. b. 


Faidit, Abbe, his remarks upon the Archbiſhop of 


Cambray's character of Pygmalion, and reply to 


that author's apologies, VIII. 591. a. 6. & ſeqq. See 
Faydit. 


Fairſax, General, his ſpeech to John Booker and 


Lilly the aſtrologer, VII. 83. a. 

Fair Sex, the effects which love- letters and verſes have 
upon them, I. 61. a. Socrates's reflection at the 
fight of a fair object, VIII. got. = (34). Whe- 

ther it would be an advantage to the affairs of love 
to oblige them to make advances to the men, IX. 
40. a. b, See Ladies, ol 

Faith, the objects of it above reaſon, I. 62. a. A 
focal faith and a temporary faith, II. 278. . Who 


are generally the moſt unſteady in their faith, 301. 
6. Characters of a ſandtihhing faith, 316. a. In 


matters of faith men ſuffer themſelves to be led, as 
though they were mere mechaniſm, 524. a. The 
true way to know what doctrines ought to be re- 
ceived as articles of faith, 525. a. The ground 
and foundation of it reſolved either into tradition or 
revelation, 659. a. What Mr. de Beaulieu ſays is 
the property ot its principles, III. 100. 6. Should 
not be looked upon as an enemy to reaſon, 396. 4. 
What makes it meritorious, IV. 593.6. VIII. 322. 
a. b. 464. 4. b. & ſeqq. The aſſurance of things 
we believe by the word, not ſo certain as of that 


we perceive by ſenſe, VI. 224. 6. How Mr. Huet 


propoſes to reconcile faith and reaſon, 304. a. How 
it obtains its certainty with regard to the divinity of 
the ſcriptures, VII. 818. 4.6. Faith only can con- 
' vince us of the exiſtence of bodies, VIII. 596. 
„ (12). What the Proteſtants diſlike in implicit 
faith, 523, 524. The leſs learning, the more ſub- 
miſſion to faith, IX. 478. 6. Ihe intent and de- 
ſign of it, 499. 6. So far excellent as it is a part 
of obedience, ibid. The firſt thing required by 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, X. 395. Above reaſon, 
394, 401. & ſeqq. In what it differs from ſcience, 
396. & ſeq. 415. & ſeg. What faith is moſt me- 


ritorious, 414. & ſeqq. See T7uſtification, Articles 
of Faith, c. | 


Faithful, in what manner St. Ambroſe ſays they will 


be raiſed at the laſt day, I. 573. a. | 
Faithful Sayings, what were ſo called among the Jews, 
II. 567. a. 

n Sir William, his controverſy with Sir John 
Cecil concerning a banner of arms, IV. 239 a. 
Fallland, Henry Lord Viſcount, his reply to ſome 
members of parliament who ſaid be had not fow'd 
all his wild Oats, V. 172. 6. His verſes upon 
the death of Ben Johnſon, VI. 406. a. Aud letter 

to Mr. Selden, IX. 147. 4. 


Fall, what Agrippa thought to be the occaſion of it, 
I. 361. The Quakers notion concerning the con- 
dition of man in the fall, II. 656. 3. In what 
ſome authors have thought it conſiſted, V. 121. a. 
Whether it was neceſſary to make the juſtice of 
God known, VIII. 217. 4. 

Falſebood, the ſervile management and ſcandalous ſen- 
ſibility of thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to ſupport a 
falſehood, III. 513. 6. 

Falſe Teſtimonies, who among the Ancients were moſt 
remarkable for them, IV. 102. 4. 6. 

Falfiaff, his character, VI. 401. a. | 

Fame, how little it is to be depended upon, I. 677. . 
The judicious reflection which Æneas Sylvius makes 
upon mens ſecret thirſt of fame, IV. 98. a. Com- 
pared to rivers, which being ſmall at their ſource, 


{well prodigiouſly at a great diſtance from it, V. 
" 


E deſcribed, IV. 640. a. | 

Fan, Atterbury's epigram upon one, II. 413. 6. 

Fanaticiſm, the genius and eſſence of it, II. 329. 6. 
A very contagious evil, VI. 581. 3. Whence it 
ariſes, IX. 97. a. A proof of Savanarola's, ibid. 

Fanatics, dangerous to a ſtate, IT. (62. a. 5. Have 
little to apprehend from their prophecies being 
proved to be falſe, IV. 648. The ſame clauſes of 
their viſions eſſential or accidental according as tbe 

event ſhall determine, ibid. = (23). The fate of 
thoſe who become ſo by imbibing too eager a fond- 
neſs for certain opinions, IV. 419. 6. Chuſe to 
expoſe the authority of the ſcriptures rather than 
own their errors, 420. a. Are proof againſt all 
mortification, ibid. Don't loſe their credit though 

they have impoſed upon the people ever ſo often, ibid. 
How Fox thinks they ought to be treated, V. 303. 
6. A general mark of them, VII. 420. 4. b. & 

ſeq. Several famous ones, 668. a. 6. Very nume- 
rous in the XVII" century, 669. a. How thoſe 
who declared that the League formed in 1688 would 
be fatal to the Papal throne, appear to be very much 
out, VIII. 69. a. A principle which leads them 
into many irregularities, IX. 649. a. See Pre- 
crfiſts, | | | 

Fancan, his character, VII. 656. a. 

Fancy, the moſt important events of human life, no- 
2 fancy and humour, V. 43. 6. What it is, 
504. 9. bf 

Fannian Law, when it was made, IX. 604. a. 


 Fanſhaw, Sir Richard, his account of the uſe which 


the author of the Luſiad made of Petronius's poetical 
rapture, IV. 81. a What he ſays Camœns might 
have jultly ſaid of Taſſo, 84. 4. | 

Tardella, Michael Angelo, his notion concerning the 
exiſtence of bodies, X. 267. 6. 

Fare, Marquis de la, his character, II. 443. a. His 
judicious reflections on the method uſed by Lewis 
XIV in order to convert the Proteltants of France, 

VII. 67. b. b 

Tarel, the printed copy of the life of William Farel, 

ſurprizingly incoriect and defeQtive, I. 676. a. 
Threaten'd Calvin if he did not ſtay and aſſiſt him, 
at Geneva, IV. 44. 7 AA 

Fargis, made a very diſadvantageous treaty with Spain, 
HI. 282. 6. | 

Faringdon, Anthony, a converſation he had with Mr. 

Hales, V. 708. a. Deſigned to have written his 

_ life, ibid. 709. a. ET 

Farnaby, on what account his notes on Horace, &c. 

are eſteemed, III. 447. His miſtake with re- 
gard to an epigram of Martial, V. 437. a. 

Faſhions, they who affect thoſe of foreign nations, ge- 
nerally mix ſomething with them that renders them 
very ridiculous, I. 439. 6. 

Faſti, who was the author of the Greet Fa/ii publiſhed 
by Mr. Dodwell, II. 36. 6. =þ 

Faſling, one of the moſt mortify ing penances that can 
be laid upon the northern nations, V. 544. b. In 
what true faſts conſiſt according to Zoroatter, VI. 
347. a. What St. Epiphanius ſays of them, V. 

65. a, How people may eat fleſh on faſt-days 
without breaking the canons of the church, X. 367, 


368. | 
Fataliſm, Dr. Cudworth's three fold diviſion of it, IV. 
485. 6. | 
Fatalite de St, Chud, a book written to prove that 
James Clement did not murder Henry III VI. 
LOG. 4. | ; X 
Fate, why Anaxagoras wrote againſt it, I. 662. à. 
4 1 What 
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What Marcus Antoninus and others meant by fate 
or deſtiny, II. 46. 2. Chryſippus's definition of it, 


IV. 335. 4. b. The abſurdities in which he in- 
volved himſelf about it, ibid. 340. a. b6. How Epi- 


curus endeavoured to extricate himſelf from the per- 
plexities of it, V. 60. 5. Does not exclude wiſhes of 


every kind, VII. 229. a. 

Fathers, a remarkable ſtory of the affection of a Father 
for his two ſons, I. 570. Might lie with their 
daughters, according to Chryſippus, IV. 332. 

Fathers of the Church, Dailie's accuſation againſt them, 
I. 236. 6. Have not ſcrupled to relate the moſt 
abominable impurities of heretics, 225. 3. Why 
they have bitterly inveighed againſt Apollinarius as 
the author of the greateſt blaſphemies, IT. 93. a. 
Accuſed of having ſcandalized Ariſtotle, 275. a. 


Thoſe of the three firſt centuries, falſely accuſed _ 


of implicitly teaching the hereſy of Arius, 279. 4. 
Large extracts from a celebrated treatiſe of the read- 
ing of the Fathers, 212. a. b. 213. a. b. Various 
opinions concerning the regard which ought to be 
paid them, ibid, Some apt to be too partial in their 
favour, 319. 5. What inclined Mr. Baſnage to be- 
lie ve that whatever has been ſaid of the alteration 
and inter polation of the Fathers might be true, III. 
8. 2. Their deſire of reconciling great myſteries 
with the Platonic philoſophy, the occaſion of ſe- 
veral miſtakes, 9. 6. Borrowed their notion of 
Demons and Genii from Plato, ibid. How they 
made uſe of the power which they aſcribed to them, 

to enhance the glory of the Chriſtian religion, ibid. 
What Blondel ſays of their conduct with regard to 
the Sybilline Oracles, 10. a. Their authority not 
conſider'd by Dr. Bennet as at all neceſſary or de- 

Ceiſive in controverſies of religion, 202. 6. When 


the French Proteſtants began to read their works, 


229. What made them imagine that there were 
two natures in Chriſt, 330. . What Lipſius ſaid of 
them, ibid. Did not take pains to inform them- 
ſelves with ſufficient accuracy of the errors of he- 
retics, IV. 20. Their notion of the Godhead, 486. 
6. Make uſe of bad arguments againſt the Pagans, 
342. a. Daille's book of the uſe of the Fathers in 


deciding religious controverſies, 504. a. 5. Lord 


Digby's opinion of them, 596. 6. 597. a. b. Four 
arguments which invalidate their autbority, 598. 
2. 6. All that they have written againſt the Hea- 
thens not to be admitted, V. 272. b. Their autho- 
rity to be valued more than Daillé and ſome others 


ſuppoſe, 369. a. In what their fame and glory is 


like rivers, 540. Said to have favoured the doctrine 
of aſſaſſinating heretical Kings, 623. 5. Their opi- 
nion concerning the ſalvation of the Heathens, VI. 
124. a. How Dr. Jackſon propos'd to detect the 
forgeries of foreign Popiſh editions of their works, 
357. Their anſwers to the Marcionites and Mani- 
cheans, eaſily refuted, VII. 417. 65. 418. a. 5. 
How hard it is to ſay that their manuſcripts have 
been ſpared, when we ſee the works of other au- 


thors corrupted in their life-time, VIII. 249. 5. 


Have but indifferently ſolved the Manichean objec- 
tions which relate to the origin of evil, 214. a. 6. 
& ſeqq. And neglected to improve the only con- 

 fideration which would have enabled them to ſtop 

the mouths of thoſe Heretics, ibid. a. Were ſen- 
ſible that the queſtion was extremely perplexed, 225. 
b. 226. a. A ſaying of Cicero which may be fitly 
applied to them, IX. 80. b. A reflection on the 
ary a which they obſerved in teaching, X. 395. 
& leq. EE 

Fathane bf the Oratory, III. 67. n (38.) 

Fauchet, the reading of his antiquities gave Lewis 
XIII a diſguſt to books which continued as long 
as he lived, VII. 56. a. 

Faucbeur, his intimate acquaintance with Mezerai, 

VII. 552. 6. | 

Favergne, Stephen de la, his hiſtory, IV. 55. a. 

Faula, whore to Hercules, had divine honours paid 
her PV apa ng | | 

Faults, a reflection upon ſecret ones, II. 606. 4. 

Fauna, or the good Goddeſs, why Myrtle was prohi- 
bited in her Feſtivals, III. 720. a. 

Faunus, the ſtory of his miſtaking Hercules for his 
wife Omphale, as related by Ovid and du Boulai, 
VII. 245.6. pa 

Faworinus, what he ſaid to a young man who affected 
antiquated expreſſions, VIII. 698. 6. | 

Favourites, why men take pains to gain their daugh- 
ters, II. 243. 6. | 


Favourites, Hiſtory of, a character of that perform- 
ance, VIII. 117. | | 

Favours, when they beget batred inſtead of gratitude, 
IV. 710. a. 6. | 

Fauſta, the wife of Milo, VII. 543. 5. 

Fauſtina, wife of M. Aurelius, an inftance of her great 
diſſoluteneſs, VII. 24. a. 

Fauſtus, Gerhardus, Scaliger's judgment concerning 
him, I. 694. 6. 

Fauſtus, John, the inventor of printing, when he put 
his two firſt books to the preſs, I. 155. 4. 

Fay, Monſieur du, VI. 269. a. b. 270. à. b. 

Faydit, Abbot, falſely aſcribes ſome words to Homer, 
VI. 654. 5. 655. a: His vindication of Mary de 
Hautefort, IX, 115. 4. 6. An abſurdity with which 
he unjuſtly charges Virgil, X. 512. 4. b. Cenſured 
for miſpelling proper names, 516. See Faidit. 

Faye, Anthony la, in what his catalogue of Beza's 

works is defeQtive, III. 310. 6. 8 5 

Fear, what Ariſtippus ſaid to one who accuſed him of 
being afraid, II. 246. a. | 

Feaſis, the prodigious expenſive ones of Æſop the 
Comedian, I. 308. a. 6. And Aguſtino Chigi, 
IV. ibid. What a Philoſopher ſaid of them, II. 
27. a, What Ariſtippus ſaid to excuſe his coſtly 
and voluptuous feaſts, 248. a. The danger of them, 
VII. 109. a. Women not permitted to be at them 
among the Greeks and Romans, 282. a. 6. See 
Entertainments. 

Featly, Dr. Daniel, his Pelagius Redivivus, VII. 
626. b6. What he ſays of Mr. Raynolds, VIII. 

: 703: * he ſecured Archbiſhop Uſher's Library, 


59.6. 
Federowitz, Michael, elected Czar of Muſcovy, X. 


43. | 

Felgenhaver, Paul, promiſes the Jews all the good 

news they could wiſh for, VII. 427. 5. 

Felibien, his deſcription of the Abbey of la Trappe, 
IX. 625. 6b. 626. a. b. OE | 
Felix, made Biſhop of Rome, I. 125. 6. And order- 
ed to govern that Church in conjunction with Libe- 
rius, 126. a. e 

Felix, Antonius, Governor of Judea, his marriage 
with Druſilla, IV. 655, 656. 4. 6. 

Fell, Dr. John, his account of a remarkable dream, 
VI. 11.6. 12. a. And character of Dr. Hammond, 
15. a. 6. The liberty which he took of alter- 
ing the life and character of Mr. Hobbs in Wood's 
hiſtory and antiquities of Oxford, 194. . The 
care he took about the Latin tranſlation of Wood's 
hiſtory and antiquities, X. 190. a. 


Fell, Dr. Samuel, V. 202. a. | 


Fellow-Citizen, whether we ſhould love a man the 
more for being our fellow-citizen, II. 388. 6. 

Feltham, his ſevere reply to Ben Johnſon's Ode to him- 
ſelf, VI. 403. a. 5 Ang 

Felton, Dr. Henry, his character of Biſhop Beveridge's 

Works, III. 296. 

Felton, John, murders the D. of Buckingham, X. 571. 
a. b, The papers which he fattened in his hatband 
to teſtify the cauſe of his doing it, 572. a. 


Teltrius, Victorinus, V. 466. a. 6. 467. a. 


Females, the wretched jargon of ſome Philoſophers con- 
cerning their production, V. 409. 42. Some who 
e forth children without the help of man, X. 
363. 6. ee | 5 

Fenelon, Archbiſhop of Cambray, Abbé Faidit's re- 
marks upon his character of Pygmalion, VIII. 

91. a. 5. Anſwers to thoſe remarks by the Arch- 
bithop's Apologiſt, 592. a. Two obſervations upon 
the Apologiſt, 593. 4. 5. ; 

Fenton, bs ok at the. Reformation, VI. 298. a. 
And obſervations on the Earl of Rofcommon's 

writings, VIII. 776. 2. | | 

Fenwick, Sir John, why the D. of Buckingham op- 
poſed the bill for taking away his life, IX. 
206.4. | 

Feramus, the poem which he wrote againſt Montmaur, 
MW YOMgihr cy rr 

Ferdinand, K. of Bohemia, obliges the Q. of Hun- 
gary to quit 'Tranſylvania, VI. 316. | 

Ferdinand V, ſirnamed the Catholic, how he uſed to 
glory in his treachery, I. 579. 

Ferdinand II, Emperor, {ends Buſbec as his Embaſ- 
ſador to the Porte, III. 712. a Aſſiſted Lewis 
XIII againſt the Proteſtants, VII. 52. 4. 6. The 
intrigues of the Spaniards to procure him the im] e- 
rial Crown, X. 463. Several Princes of Germany 

| | + hs | alarmed 


+ Iv 


alarmed at the thoughts ofhis being Emperor, X. 464. 
The difficulties in which he was involved imme- 
diately after his election, 467, & ſeqq. Made re- 
ligion the chief engine to extricate himſelf out of 
them, 67 His character, 470. 5 
Ferdinand l „Emperor, why Barlæus refuſed to write 
a poem upon his coronation, II. 667. 2. 
Ferdinand I, King of Naples, agrees to divide Naples 
with Lewis King of France, I. 563. Drives all 
the French out of Naples, 564. The diſcontent of 
his ſubjects occaſions him to make an alliance with 


France, 565. b. Marries Germana de Foix, 565. 


What was done in order to prevail upon him to ba- 

niſh the Jews, IV. 205. a. The terms of bis treaty 

with the Pope, VI. 385. Excommunicated, ibid. 

a. His marriages and deſcendants, VII. 726. 6. 

Cauſes James Braccio to be cruelly murdered, IX. 

1 | 

Ferdinand II, King of Naples, VII. 726. 6. | 

Ferdinand, K.. of Spain, whether he promoted Ha- 
drian to the Biſhoprick of Tortola, V. 679. a. 

Ferdinand II, Grand D. of Tuſcany, the extraordinary 
marks of eſteem which he ſhewed Mr. d'Herbelot, 
VI. 120. Informs the K. of Scotland of a deſign 
againſt his life, X. 202. a. 6. 

Feria, Duke of, his deſigns diſappointed by the in- 

_ trigues of Walleſtein, 1. 468. a. 6. 

Fermentation, what is meant by it, VIII. 94. 6. 

Fern, a vulgar tradition among the French concerning 
the ſurpriſing effects of the ſeed when | gra ac- 
cording to certain Rites, VIII. 369. 6. and u (6). 

Ferne, Dr. Henry, writes againſt Harrington's O- 
ceana, VI. 33.6. | 

Feronniere, one of the 
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Ferrand, his vindication of the nakedneſs of St. Francis, 
V. 306. a. 311. a. His reply to Jurieu in behalf 
of Maimbourg, VII. 414. 4. 6. | 

Ferrara, Renata of France Dutcheſs of, her zeal for 
the Reformed Religion, IX. 317. a. 6. | 

Ferrara, Cardinal of, the reaſon which induced him 
to give leave to the ſoldiers to eat fleſh in Lent, 

t TV. 355. a. 5. The oppoſition he met with in 
France from Mr. de L'Hoſpital, VI. 266. 6. 

Ferrare, Mr. du Tot de, his inſcription on Bayle's 

ſickneſs and recovery, III. 73. 6. 

Ferrari, Octavio, his encomiums upon 
122. 6. 123. 4. Cenſures his ſatyrical ityle, 125. 

5. What he ſays of his prodigious application to 
Rudy, 229. . | x; 
Ferrerius, John, what part of Boetius's Hiſtory of Scot- 

land was written by him, III. 434. 

Ferret, his elogium on Tacitus, IX. 475. a. | 

Ferrier, Father, what Arnold ſays of him, III. 
510. b. Maimbourg's teſtimony of his great me- 

I 268: 6.0. =; , | 

Ferry, Mr. his letter to the Miniſters and Profeſſors of 
the Church and Academy of Geneva, in the behalf 

of Nicholas Antoine, II. 18. a. C. 19. a. 6. Did 
not approve of putting Heretics to death, ibid. 

Feſtiwali, why the people ſhould be permitted to work 

on Feſtivals, I. 397. 4. 

Feſtus, Sextus Pompeius, his abridgment of Verrius 
Flaccus, IV. 495: . 

Fetixon, Mr. his Apology for the Proteſtants of France 
with regard to the Civil Wars, III. 66. 6. 

Feuardent, his account of Beza's deſiring to return into 
the boſom of the Church, III. 315. 5. And com- 


miſtreſſes of Francis I, V. 


plaints againſt Peter Martyr and Calvin for what 


they ſay of Elijah, V. 10. 6. 11. 6, Reproaches 
Beza with worſhiping bis miſtreſs Candida as a 
7 313. 4. His ſlanders againſt Calvin, IX. 
78. 6. 79. a. | . 
Fever, ſpotted, whether it was known in France before 
the year 1529, VIII. 162.6. 0 | 
Feuillade, Marquis de la, the prophane adulation which 
he paid Lewis XIV, VII. 68. 6. | | 
Feuillant, le Petit. See the article Montgaillard. | 
Feure, Tanaquil, cenſured for quoting Plato for a par- 
ticular relating to — 637. a. Some dif- 
ference to be made between the text of the author 
he quotes and his flouriſhes, ibid. Fathers upon 
Juſtin Martyr and. Gregory Nazianzen words which 
they never ſpoke, II. 275. a. Endeavours to diſ- 
ſuade James Baſnage from engaging in the miniſtry, 
III. 6. a. Cenſured for ſaying there was ground for 
ſcandal in Anacreon's pleaſures, 20, a Baxter's 
character of his edition of that author, 157, 6, 


4 


Scioppius, IX. : 


* 
| 
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What he ſays of thoſe who would inſinuate, that he 
had been guilty of Irreligion and Prophaneneſs in 
taking upon him to prove that the paſlage in Joſe- 
phus concerning Jeſus Chriſt is ſuppoſititious, III. 
187. 6. From whence he took the hint to make his 
daughter a ſcholar, IV. 498. Suppoſes a paſſage 
of Plutarch to be corrupted without juſt ground, 
467.6. His arguments to ſhew that Catius the Epi- 
curean Philoſopher was not the ſame perſon with the 
Catius of Horace, examined, 206, 5. 207. 4. 
Reflections on his Lycophron, VII. 272, a. 6. 
Why he deſiſted from publiſhing his obſervations 
upon Sappho's hymn to Venus, IX. 69. b. 70. 4. 
Fevre, Madam le, why ſhe did not think proper to fill 
up all the places of her tranſlation of Anacreon, III. 
19. A paſſage of Aurelius Victor upon which ſhe 
has made a falſe note, IV. 665. b. A criticiſm up- 
on her note upon Plautus with regard to Gorgophane, 
V. 477. a. 6. Guilty of an Anachroniſm with re- 
ſpect to Sappho, IX. 69. a. Endeavours in vain to 
vindieate her character, 70. 2. Obſervations upon 
her notes on Plautus's Amphitryon, 507. a. b. See 
Dacier. | N 
Fevre, Jobn le, Lord of St. Remi, his vain hopes 
with regard to. the works of Chaſtelain, IV. 286. J. 
Fewre, Monſieur le, Doctor of the Sorbonne, miſtakes 
Matthew for Samuel Bochart, III. 413. 3. 
Feure, Nicholas le, tutor to Lewis XIII, VII. 56. a. 
Fevret, Charles, V. 237. 5 
Feynes, a Proteſtant, X. 8. a. 
Fiari, GEN curious particulars concerning him, VIII. 
390. 4. b. | 
Fiat, Marquis, the high compliment which he made 
Lord Bacan, II. 573. a. | 
Ficin, Marcille, an account of his viſiting Michael 
Mercat, according to his promiſe after his death, 
III. 476. a. 6. Whether he diſguiſed himſelt un- 
der the name of Marcellus Palingenius, VIII. 1 24. 
What we are to underſtand by his commentaries on 
Plotinus,” 445. 4. 6. DO = | 
Fichard, John, the encomiums he beſtows on Julius 
Clarus, IV. 365. 6. and u (5). 1 
Fifions, what witneſſes ought to be accounted authen- 
tic with regard to fiftitious ſtories, I. 172. a. Thoſe 
of the ancients would not have appeared fo ridiculous 
had * taken care not to contradict one another, 
127 6. | | | 
Fiddes, Dr. Richard, his objection againſt a paſſage 
of the tragedy of Cato, I. 255. a. Character of 
Mr. Addiſon, 260. a. 5. Vindication of Lord 
Shafteſbury's Enguiry concerning Virtue, IX. 180. 6. 
Character of the Duke of Buckingham, 209. And 
defence of his epitaph, ibid. a. 6. : 
Fiery Trial, St. Ambroſe's opinion of that of the laſt 
day, I. 573. a. | | 
Fig-tree, how the male is of uſe to the female, I. 


Fill Piety, an extraordinary inſtance of it, I. 201. 4. 
Filleau, miſtaken in ſaying that Anthony Arnaud was 
one of the Deiſts that met at Bourg Fontaine, II. 
306. 6. 307. 4. Gloried in perſecuting the Pro- 
teſtants on all occaſions, VIII. 157. 4. 
Filmer, Dr. author of the Defence of Plays, IV. 395. 6. 
Filtration, what is the chief cauſe of it, III. 55 2. 6. 
Final Cauſes, Mr. Boy le's diſquiſition about thoſe of 
natural things, III. 55 1. 4. So PILE 
Fine, Doctor, V. 247. | 
Finiſterre, Cape, whether Hercules ſet up pillars there, 
VI. 131. 4. 6. | 
Finland, John Duke of, hqw he was treated by his 
brother Eric, King of Sweden, V. 389, 390. 4. 
Fire, temples built to it in the Eaſt, I. 44 a. What 
ſeveral nations pretend about jts coming from Hea- 
ven, and kindling of itſelf upon the altars, V. 5. . 
6. a. 6. Where John d' Eſpagnet places the true 
fire of the Univerſe, 102. a. Several Prieſteſſes 
that uſed to walk upon it unhurt, VI. 184. a. 6. 
Can't be maintained without air, 220. a. Ihe re- 
verence which the Perſians paid it, 343. 4. 344. 4. 
b. &. The principle of all things according to 
ſome Philoſophers, IX, 528. 6. 
Fire-Feaſts of the Perſians, VI. 343. a. | 
Firmicuz, Maternus, remarks on his account of the 
pederaſty of the Pagans, IV. 328. a. | | 
Firmin, ns, his eſteem for Mr, Biddle, III. 
333.569. | K | 1k 
Firſt Te offered in | the primitive Church, III. 
* QT. #o r 
9 Firux, 
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Firuz, a Saracen ſlave, how he was provoked to kill 
Omar, VIII. 39. a. 

Fißb, how ſollicitous Hortenſius the orator was of the 
health of his Fiſh, VI. 244. a. | 

Fiſher, Dr. John, Biſhop of Rocheſter, ſome account 
of Fiddes's propoſals for writing his Life, V. 
241. 

Fiber, John, the Jeſuit, his true name, IV. 317. Per- 
ſuades Chillingworth to turn Roman Catholic, ibid. 
_=_ conference between him and Laud, VI. 643. 
a. b. 

Fix. Gerald, the tragical manner in which he put the 
Archbiſhop of Dublin to death, I. 515. a. 6. 

Fitz-Fames, Biſhop of London, his perſecution of 
Dean Collet for hereſy, X. 555. 6. | 

Fitz-Simon, ſome account of his diſpute with Arch- 
biſhop Uſher, X. 53. a. b. 55. a. b. 8 

Five-mile Act againſt the Nonconformiſts, who were the 
main promoters of it, III. 17. 4. 

Flaccus, Valerius, what he ſays induced Pelias to put 
Jaſon upon the Argonautic Expedition, VIII. 
224. a. 

Flaccus, Governor of Syria, the occaſion of his hatred 

of Agrippa, I. 363. a. 

Flaceus, Q. Fulvius, the ſtory of his taking away the 

marble _ from the temple of Juno, VI. 488. 5b. 

89. a. 6. | | 

Plating, Matthias Illyricus, what has been ſaid of his 
Cataligus teſti um veritatic, V. 547.6. See IIlyri- 
cus. | 

Flaman, Francis, the ſculptor, from whom he took 
the models of his cupids, I. 425. 6. 

Flame, may incorporate with ſolid bodies ſo as to in- 
creaſe their weight and bulk, III. 552. a. 

Flamin, Madam, her behaviour upon her being with 
child by Henry II, VI. 94. a. | 

Flaminius, Lucius, his cruelty, VII. 314. a. 

Flaminius, John Anthony, V. 218. 6. 

Flaminius, Sebaſtian, V. 248. b. 5 

Flamſtead, his opinion of Burnet's theory of the earth, 
III. 711. a. Anſwer to a letter of Mr. Molyneux, 
VII. 609. 5. And obſervations on comets and 
tides, 794. a. b. 795. a. | 

Flatterers, what Antiſthenes ſaid of them, II. 26. 3. 
Their knavery, VIII. 681 6. 

Flattery, grateful even when it wants the charm of 

_ novelty, II. 24. a. 6. 534. 6. The abhorrence which 

 Ardſhir King of Perſia had of it, 194. a. A no- 
torious inſtance of it in Pope Gregory the Great, 
V. 534. a. b. The method which Mr. Hale took 

to diſcover it from truth, 696. 5. 697. a. Stories 


firſt raiſed by poetical fiftions multiplied by flattery 


in favour of great men, VIII. 31. 5. More dangerous 
than cenſure, IX. 346. 6b. 7255 


Flavianus, Biſhop, perjures himſelf, and occaſions a 


diviſion in the Church at Antioch, I. 131. 6. 


againſt him, was appeaſed, II 69. 5. 70. 4. 


Flawigny, Mr. de, the diſpute between him and Abra- 


ham Ecchellenſis, IV. 704. a. 6. 705. a. | 

Flechier, his beautiful deſcription of Rufinus's baptiſm 

VIII. 806. 5. 807. a. | 

| Fleetword, Biſhop, Felton's character of him, III. 
64. | oo gs 

Floning, Abraham, one of the continuators of Ho- 
lingſhed's Chronicle, VI. 209. a. 5. | 

Flemings, what exaſperated them againſt the French, 
IV. 261. 6. Their young women greatly ad- 
dicted to tippling, V. 97. a. 

Fleta, an ancient book upon the Engliſh law, Clark's 

edition of it, III. 567. a. Patlages from it about 
the power of the Kings of England, ibid. and 6. 
Selden's edition, IX. 148. 6. 


Fletcher, John, in how many of the Plays that go un- 


der his and Beaumont's name, he was probably 


concerned, III. 119. a. 120. a. 6. 
Fletcher, Giles, V. 269. 5. | 
Fletcher, Dr. Richard, Biſhop of London, V. 269. 4. 
Fleuri, Abbey of, how ſome manuſcripts were pre- 
ſerved when it was plundered, III. 479. 56. 
Flood, what Mirandula aſſerted concerning it, VIII. 
822. 4. 6, Henry Mechlinius's notion of it, 823. 4. 
To what it is aſcribed, IX. 424. a. Great variety 
among Chronologers about the year when it hap- 
pened, ibid. See Deluge. 
Floods, whence they proceed according to Kepler, VI. 
522. 6. 
Hora, Why the Romans feigned that ſhe was a God. 


deſs who preſided over flowers, V. 271. 5. 
Floral Games at Toulouſe, Academy of, IX. 621. a. 4 
Floralia, by whom they were inſtituted, V. 270. and 

b. Their diſſoluteneſs, 271. a. b. When they 

firſt began to be celebrated, 272. a. How the 

charges of them were paid, ibid. _ 

Florence, Francis great Duke of, his kindneſs to Soci- 
nus, IX. 273. 6. 

Fhrentines, apply in vain to Francis I for aſſiſtance 
againſt the Pope and the Emperor, I. 412. Obli- 
ged to ſurrender their city, 413. On what condi- 
tions they aſſiſted Lewis XII with money and pro- 
viſions for the conqueſt of the Milaneſe, 563. a. 
A ſcandalous cuſtom which ſervants have amongſt 
them of aſſuming the name of their Patrons, IV. 
631. 2. What Savonarola made them believe, IX. 
98. a. The ſurpriſing influence which his preach- 
ing had upon them, and the reverence in which 
they held him, 83. 5. 84. a. The honours they 
conferred upon Bartholomew Scala, 100. B. 101. a. 

Florii de _ Sc. liber, when it was firſt printed, X. 
72. a. b. | 

Fhris, his viſit to Aartagen the Painter, I. 6. a: 

Florizel, Rape Voilleret Sieur de, cenſured, VIT. 

814. 6. | ; | 

Floron, a familiar ſpirit, anſwers which it is ſaid to have 
made to Cicchus, IV. 343. 4. b. 

Florus, the difference between the method of his hiſtory 
and that of Appian, II. 106. a. Bolton's enco- 
mium of him, III. 465. a. An egregious miſ- 
take not taken notice of in the Variorum edition, 
: 34 4 His error with regard to Heraclea, VIII. 

606. 5. SS | 
5 Samuel Baſnage Sieur de, his hiſtory, 
4 . | 
Flyd, John, a Jeſait and profeſſor at St. Omer, VI. 
48. a. | 

Flud, Robert, his account of original fin, V. 121. 4. 
ingaged in a diſpute with F. Merſenne, VII. 
540. a. h | 

Fluidity, in what it conſiſts, III. 555. a. Why ſome 
fluids will not mix with others, ibid: 

Fluxions, the diſpute concerning the invention of the 


method of Fluxions and the Calculus Differentialis, 


VI. 667. b. & ſeq. The progreis by which they 
were invented by Newton, VII. 577. a. 6. An 
obſervation concerning the analyſis of them, X. 
274. a. See Calculus Differentialis. | 
Flying, the ſtory of Dante's making wings ſo propor- 


tioned to his body as to fly with them, IV. 519. 


a. 5. Mr. Hooke's contrivances and trials about 
the art of flying, VI. 212. a. 
Focaria, its ſignification, VI. 651. 6. | 
Feder-Boris- Lewits, Grand Duke of Muſcovy, X. 


-» 


| Fee. Kas, a ſet among the Chineſe, their tenets, IX. 
Flavianus, T. Ampius, how a ſedition that was raiſed F 


3:0.a.b. Teach and practiſe quietiſm, ibid. 35 1. 

. | | | | 

Fetus, what the modern Philoſophers ſuppoſe about 

- It, 1. 658. K. | 

Foigni, Gabriel, author of the voyage to Terra Aultra- 
lis, IX. 13. a. 6. 

Foix, Gaſton de, the thunderbolt of Italy, VII. 


44. a. | 
Foix, College of, III. 515. 6. 514-4. 


Foix, Paul de, prejudiced in favour of Peripateticiſm, 


11. 273. | 

Rind palace of, burnt by the Queen of Hungary, 
V 

Fon, Rene de la, his vindication of Maldonat againſt 
Paſquier, VII. 374. 4. | 

Fondi, city of, taken by Ariadan Barbaroſſa, VI. 

2. 4. | 

Fontaine, Mr. de la, cenſured on account of Æſop's 

life, I. 302. 4. Does not always mention from 


whence he borrows his tales, III. 410. 6. His ad- 


miſſion into the French academy, 441. 4. Verſes 
on Poets {wearing not to write, 493. 6. And an- 
ſwer to thoſe who complain that his tales were fit 
for nothing but to excite a thouſand looſe deſires in 
the minds of his readers, V. 598. 6, The method 
he took to prevent the King's ſeeing a paſſage in 
one of his books at which he might take offence, 
VII. 64. a. Acknowledged himſelf the diſciple of 
Marot, 463. b. & ſeq. His tales condemned by 
Mr. de la Reinie, X. 418. » (10). What it is that 
makes the reading of them dangerous, 428. His 
verſes concerning Pope Innocent XI, VI. 391. 4.6. 
8 1 Fontanini. 
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Fontanini, Signor, vindicates F. Mabillon againſt F. 
Germon, VII. 295. 6. 

Fontanus, ik puniſhed exactly like Abelard, III. 

a. 6. 

Ni his periods too ſhort and ſometimes obſcure, 
I. 260. a. Remarks on his manner of writing &c. 
II. 443. 5. Miſtaken in one particular concerning 
the perſon of Sir Iſaac Newton, 444. 4. 
a diſtinguiſhing part of his character, ibid. Some 
facts in his Elogium of Mr. Bernoulli complained of by 

Mr. Leibtnitz, III. 269. 5. 270. a. 6. A ſtory 
concerning Q. Elizabeth which he has invented in 
his dialogues of the dead, V. 13. 6. By whoſe 
recommendation the place of Secretary of the Royal 
Academy of ſciences was procured for him, VI. 9. 
Not the author_of Lucien en belle humeur, VII. 
263. 6. 

Ariane, his inveGives againſt Pope Julius II, VI. 
460. a. 5. And his miſtakes with regard to Du 
Chatel, IV. 291. a. 6. Fixes 

Force, James de la, how he eſcaped the maſſacre of 
St. Bartholomew's day, V. 461. 6. 

Forerus, falſely aſcribes Myſteria Patrum Feſuitarum to 

Scioppius, X. 521. 4. 175 

Forgiveneſs of Injuries, a noble inſtance of it, I. 8. 
| Fornication, ZEneas Sylvius's arguments to excuſe it, I. 


290. a. 6. Whether the Magiſtrates can and ought 


to puniſh it, 480. 4. b. So generally tolerated at 
preſent that bardly any body 1s offended at it, ibid. 
Rather encouraged than reſtrained by the laws, 
481. a, Prohibited among the Jews, 487. 6. 
Why the law is and ought to be fo ſtrict againſt 


fornications and adulteries, V. 519. 5. Goes un- 


puniſhed in moſt countries, VII. 257. a. What 
a Pope ſaid upon hearing that the Proteſtants diſal- 
lowed fornication and adultery, IX. 274.6. 
Fornicators, why robbers and homicides are puniſhed 
and fornicators connived at, I. 481. a. ; 
Forquevauls, Raimond de Pavia Sieur de, author of a 
book, entitled Military Diſcipline, which ſeveral 
have aſcribed to William du Bellai, III. 162. 
Farteſcue, family of, its pedigree, V. 289. 4. | 
Fortibrachio, Nicholas, the occaſion of his being ex- 
aſperated againſt Pope Eugenius, V. 132. 4. 
Fortitude, defined, II. 551. 6. | Os 
Fortune, her favours ſhould not be abuſed, I. 166. 6. 
Men are apt to caſt the blame of their ill ſucceſs 
upon her rather than their own miſconduct, 376. a. 
IX. 590. a. 5. & ſeq. Mens fortune ſeldom, diffe- 
rent from their manners, I. 541. a. The cauſes of 
bad and good fortune, III. 43. a. 6. What Charles 
V ſaid of her, IV. 262. a. Favours the bold, 
709. a. What Epictetus ſays of thoſe who depend 
upon fortune, V. 44. 4. Reflections upon the 
opinion that ſhe has her favourites, VII. 348. 56. 


Why Parrhaſius and moſt wits exclaim ſo much 


againſt her, VIII. 149. 4. 231. 6. How ſhe affects 
wiſe men, 321.6. 322. a. Pliny's obſervation on 
the invocation of fortune, 808. a. 
man women and maidens went to the temple of 


Fortuna Virilis, IX. 172. a. 6. The opinion of the 


ancients concerning her influence, 585. 6. 586. a. 
b. Whether every perſon may be laid to be the 
artificer of his own fortune, ibid. & ſeq. Said to 
be a Phantom which religion has aboliſhed, 587. 
a. In what view the Pagans called her blind, ibid. 
What the Philoſophers meant by Fortune, ibid. 6. 
Good fortune not dependent upon prudence, nor 
ill fortune upon imprudence, 587, 588. a. 6. & ſeq. 
What Jovian ſays of her, 589. 6. 590. a. 

Fortune-tellers, more excuſeable than the grave authors 
who have written upon the explication of dreams, II. 
360. 6. The ſtory of one who ſtarved himſelf 
that he might die at the time he had foretold, IV. 
120, a. Should not be ſuffered in a well-ordered 

tate, V. 675. a. See Aſtrologers. _ 

Faſſeu ſe, . of the miſtreſſes of Henry IV, VII. 
750. 4. b. 

Foffils, Dr. Wood ward's collection, X. 197.6. 

Fofſombrone, Paul Biſhop of, from whom he borrowed 
a great pait of his book concerning the right celebra- 
tion of Eafler, II. 540. a. | 

Fofter, William, his account of Mr. Oughtred's cir- 
cles of proportion and horizontal inſtrument, VIII. 

8. b. 

Futths, the legiſlator of the Japoneſe, VI. 364. b. 

Foucher, his arguments to ſhew that Carneades was 
contemporary with Epicurus, confuted, IV. 132. a. 
b. 133. 4. 6. | 


Omits 


Why the Ro- 


Fougerolles, Francis de, a ge bf Diogenes Laef. 
tius which he has greatly miſtaken, X. 220. a. 
Fourrier, John, his ill uſage of Father Criton, IV. 


472. a. b. | 

Fowler, Dr. Edward, author of a late paper; intitled, 
A windication of the Divines of the Church of Eng- 
land, Fc. VI. 158. b. Sends ten pounds to Mr. 
Johnſon in the King's Beneh, 408. 6. 

Fox, John, greatly aſſiſted in his Martyrology b 
Biſhop Aylmer and Grindal, II. 50%. a. V. 569. 
Says that the liberty of Comedy contributed greatly 

to introduce the Reformation, IX. 117. a. 

Foxes, why they and other vermin Animals that are 
not gelt, encreaſe not faſter than ſheep, V. 519. 4. 
The ſtory of the hungry fox, applied to ladies who 
viſit their ſpiritual Fathers, IX. 687. 4. 

Francafiel, Monſieur de, his letter to Bayle concern- 
ing the ſeveral editions of Vitruvius, IX. 453. a. 6. 

France, uſed to be tax'd to defray the expence of Co- 
ronations, I. 560. From whom it has been ſaid 
the Kings of France are deſcended, II. 400. a. 
When the Pope's Bulls are of force there, III. 220. 
b. The inconveniences it was under by ſuffering 
large provinces of the Kingdom to fall under the 
—— of Princes of the blood, 693. a. Was not 

rmerly ſo much a Monarchy, as a State like the 
Empire of Germany, ibid. Whether ever tributary 
to England, IV. 712.6. The peace ſhe made with 
England in thet ime of Edward IV, 713. 4. b. A com- 
pariſon between France and the Porte in 1672, ibid. 

The jealouſy between her and the houſe of Auſtria, 
advantageous to the Proteſtants, V. 14. b. The be- 
haviour of the French court with regard to its pen- 

ſioners, 457. a. 6. Greatly ſlighted kingly authori- 
ty and majeſty in the XV Ith century, 639. III. 140. 
a. The treaty of peace of Cateau very ignomini- 
ous to France, VI. 86. &c. How dear the mar- 
riage of Henry IId's ſiſter with the Duke of Savoy 
coſt the French, 89. 6. Obſervations on her re- 
venue; during the reigns of Francis I and Henry II, 
95-6. 96. 4. 6. Whether it is for the intereſt of 
the kingdom that Parliaments ſhould have much more 
authority, 265. 6. 266. a. What occaſioned its 
firlt religious war, ibid. When the Kings of France 

were firit made abſolute, VII. 58. a. Whether the 
Parliaments have loſt the ſhare they had in the ſo- 
vereignty by a very modern innovation, 59. 2. 
Had the aſcendant and ſuperiority over Spain in the 
XVII century, but not in the XV and XVI, 723. 
4. Prioli's hiſtory of France, VIII. 545. a. The 

artful behaviour of her clergy, about the time of 
the revocation of the edict of Naniz, 642. 4. Whe- 
the convention of the States is of any ſervice, VII. 
438. 5. 439. a. A vindication of her prime mini- 
ſter's not anſwering all the letters which are ſent to 
him, IX. 127. 4. 6, | 

Franceſco, his plot to aſſaſſinate F. Paul, VIII. 204. 

2. 6. Upon what conſideration the lives of him an 

his aſſociate were ſpared, ibid. | 

Francis, St. what Atterbury ſays of his preaching the 
Goſpel to beaſts and birds, II. 416.6. 

Francis I, King of France, his epigram on Agnes So- 
reau, I. 334. 6. And great eſteem for Nicholas 
Alamanni, 413. An extract from a letter which 
he wrote to the Parliament concerning the Paris 
divines, III. 128. 5. Called the Father of lette:s 
and the reſtorer of ſciences in the kingdom of 


France, 272. 4. The ſtory of his aſking what are 


the principles of Ariſtotle, improbable, 343.6. 344. 
2. Obliged in 1540 to take a journey to the 
coaſts of Normandy to avoid the heat, 660. His 
artifice to palliate the perſecutions of the Proteſtants, 
IV. 43. 4. 6. 49. a. Flew into a great paſſion up- 
on hearing what Dante had ſaid of Hugh Capet, 
96. 4. b, A great lover of the Belles Lettres, 190. 
Read to ſleep every night, ibid. What was ſaid 
about his ſoul's going directly to Heaven without 
ſtopping in Purgatory, 191. 6. His boaſt with re- 
gard to learned men, 193. a. Greatly check'd the 
progreſs of Charles V, 259. a. Ungratefully treat- 
ed by Henry VIII, ibid. Why Charles V was 
elected Emperor preferably to him, ibid. 6, Chal- 
lenged by Charles V, 260. 5. Whether he is to 
be applauded for not ſeizing the perſon of that 
Emperor when he paſſed through his dominions, 
261. a. 6. Remarkable circumſtances of his in- 
trigue with the Counteſs of Chateau Briand, 287. 
a. b, 288. a. b. 289. 4. 6. The great influence 

| | Which 
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which the Dutcheſs d'Eſtampes had over him, V. 
105. a. b, Betray'd by her, ibid. Whether he 
ever ſeriouſly declared that he never lay with her, 
109. 3. Was on ſome occaſions diſpleaſed with 
Claudius of Lorrain, 630. a. 5. Adviſed his ſuc- 
ceſſor not to beſtow any employ ment on the Guiſes, 
ibid. 638. a. 3. Did not beſtow ſo many benefat- 
tions during a reign of thirty-two years, as his ſuc- 
ceſſor did in two, VI. 9; 5. Preſſed Melanchthon 
to come into France, VII. 519. 5. & ſeq. Cured 
of a fit of ſickneſs by his filter Margaret de Valois, 
729. a. 5. Who was alſo of great ſervice to him 
in State affairs, ibid. & ſeq. Gave her great proofs 
of his friendſhip, ibid. Inclined to Lutheraniſm, 
731. a. 6, What made him become a zealous per- 
ſecutor of it, 731. How he reſented Bonnivet's 
attempt upon his ſiſter's honour, 736. a. Cenſured 
for the extraordinary pomp with which he celebrat- 
ed the nuptials of Jane of Albret and the Duke of 
Cleves, 737. a. What moved him to make the 
concordate with the Pope, VIII. 529. 5. & ſeq: 
What he ſaid to Chancellor du Prat concerning the 
Cardinals, 530. 5. How he is ſaid to have tricked 
him out of two tuns of Gold, 531. a. What 
he uſed to ſay of his Hotel Dieu, 532. 6. The 
part he acted in the diſputes between Ramus and 
Govea concerning Ariſtotle's doctrines, 656, 657. 
His letters of naturalization granted to Julius Cæſar 
Scaliger, or VEſcalle, IX. 707. a. 6. Uſed to per- 
mit the dramatic writers to expoſe him and his 
miniſters on the ſtage, X. 350, 351. Traverſed 
the deſigns of the houſe of Auſtria, 461. Had an 
active and enterpriſing genius, ibid. ü 
Francis IT, King of France, reſtrained ſecond marri- 
ages by an edict, VI. 264. 6. Perſuaded by the 
Guiſes to ſtab the King of Navarre, VII. 741. 6. 
Would have effected it, had not his heart fail'd him 
in the moment he was to have executed it; ibid. 
Franciſcans, their diſputes with the Dominicans con- 
cerning the decrees of God, II. 284. 5. The reaſon 
of their great indignation againſt Bzovius and his 
annals, III. 722. a. From whence a book called 
the Alcoran of the Franciſcans is taken, V. 310. a. 
Which is the ſevereſt ſatyr that ever was written 
againſt their order, 311.6. 312. a. Their condi- 
tion in the XVIth century, when the Proteſtants at- 
tack'd them on Bartholomew de Piſa's Liber Confor- 


mitatum, 312. a. 6. Their conduct with reſpect 


to their vow of poverty, 314. 4. Challenge the 
Dominicans for the trial of Savonarola's doctrine, 
IX. 89. a. 6. : | 
Francius, Peter, his verſes on the marriage of Anto- 
nides, II. 32. a. | | 
Franco-Gallia, VI. 273. a. 
Franconia, or eaſtern France, the foundation of it, II. 
400. 6. | | 
Pranks from whence they came according to Leibnitz, 
VI. 676. a. | | 
Fraſſen, obliged to make Huet ſatisſaction, VI. 303. 6. 
Fredegaine, why his continuator ſays nothing that 
might incur the diſpleaſure of Charles Martel's re- 
lations, I. 525. 4. | | | 
Frederic, Elector Palatine, King of Bohemia, promis'd 
by the prophets the glory of overthrowing the 
Turkiſh Empire, VI. 137. 6. Whether he acted 
imprudently in accepting the crown of Bohemia, X. 
468. & ſeq. Kotterus's prophecies in his favour, 
preſented to him by Comenius, VI. 569. a. 6. 
Frederic II, King of Denmark, his zeal againſt the 
formulary of Concord, VI. 79. 4. 6. 81.4.6. 
Frederic III, King of Denmark, not able to protect 


Lubienitzki againſt the magiſtrates of Hamburgh, 


VII. 204. a. The pretended conſpiracy of Count 
Ulfield againſt him, X. 27. 6. 28. a. 30. a. | 
Frederic IT, Emperor, ſuppoied by ſome to be a baſtard, 
VI. 85. 4. 6. His death foretold by Michael Scot, 
IX. 134. @. 6. | | 
Frederic III, Emperor, why he declined to erect the 
dominions of the Duke of Burgundy into a king- 
dom, III. 689. 4. | 
Frederic, King of Naples, deprived of his dominions, 
VII. 726. 5. Some account of his deſcendants, 
ibid. & ſeq. 0 
Free- Agency, VI. 533. 6. 534. a. In what reſpects 
man 1s a free agent, IX. 594. 4. 


Free holder, the deſign, &c. of this book, I. 258. a. 6. 


Free-Maſons, the original of this ſociety, II. 383. a. 
Kings have not diſdained to enter themſelves into 
it, ibid. I 


Frte-Schok, the advantage of being educated in them; 
| 58. 2. | | 

Free- Winters, have not the gift of perſeverance; III. 
356. a. Uſually run into the moſt minute ſuper- 


ſtition, ibid. Have great m5 and great weak- 
neſs of mind, IV. 277.6. 278.4. Often attack 
religion through pride, and ſay more than they 
really think, 579. 6. More fearful than others in 
times of danger, ibid. An inference which ſome 
of them pretend to draw in their favour from the 
practice of ſome nations, VI. 422. 6. More embar- 
raſs'd by dreams than they care to own, VII. 372 
a. To what they impute the invention of religion, 
IX. 332. 5. Flock'd from all parts to viſit Bene- 
dict de Spinoza, 35 3. 6. One of the cauſes why 
many perſons ſuſpect ſuch to be Free- thinkers who 
exhibit their objections in a ſtrong light, X. 108. 6. 
Free-Thinking, diſcourſe of, the books written againſt 
it, IV. 397. 6. 398. a. An addition to the Dutch 
edition of it, 399. a. p 
Free- auill, cannot raiſe itſelf to the love of virtue and 
goodneſs, unleſs it be excited and ſtrengthened by 
the grace of God; I. 605. b6. What St. Auſtin ſays 
of it, II. 284. a. The phyſical predetermination 
of the Thomiſts, the neceſſity of St. Auguſtin, the 
Janſeniſts, and Calvin, all at the bottom exactly 


the ſame thing, 459. 5. What ſome pretend 


about that of men and brutes, III. 698. a. Whe- 
ther God permitted fin, becauſe he could not pre- 
vent it without affeQting the Free-will of his crea- 
tures, VIII. 217. a. b. Whether in this view it 
can be conſider'd as a valuable preſent, 218. 4. 
Difficulties with reſpec to the principle from which 
Adam's could proceed, 218. 5. The notion of the 
Platoniſts concerning the depravation it contracts 
from its union with matter, 226. . Biſhop San- 

derſon's opinion of it, IX. 61. a. In what Arch- 
biſhop Bradwardine ſays it conſiſts, X. 542. a. 
See Liberty, Neceſſity. 3 | 

Fregoſo, the French Embaſſador, murder'd, and falſ- 
inſtructions aſcribed to him by the intrigues of 
Charles V, V. 319.6. | 

Freher, Parl, his errors about Drelincourt, IV. 650. E. 


Some of his negligencies corrected, 629. a. Two 


of his errors with regard to Vorſtius, X. 37. 6; 
Freigius, Nicholas, V. 334. 4. | | 


Freigius, John Thomas, his account of the diſputes in 


France about the pronunciation of the letter Q, and 


whether eg amat is as good Latin as ego amo, VIII. 


| 659. a. 6. How fat theſe diſputes were carried, 
ibid. | 


Frein, Dr. John, cenſures Mr. le Clerc unjuſtly in 


ſome particulars relating to Etits, I. 310. 5. Has 
confounded Arnoldus de Villa Nova with Arnold of 
Breſcia, II. 323. His character of the works cf 
Avicen, 487. 6. Roger Bacon, 548. Obſervatiors 


upon Bayle's article of Averroes, 476. a. 5. 477. 


a. An epitaph upon Mr. John Philips, VIII. 
EFF 5 
Freing, Dr. Robert, his Epitaph upon Prior, VIII. 


550. 5. 55 1. 4. 


Freitag, why he accuſes Sennertus of impiety, IX. 


156. 4. b. | 

Frejus, the foundation of the church of, II. 14. a. 6. 
French, the different characters which Agathias and 
Procopius give of them, I. 320. &. Their monar- 
chy independent, 321. a. Take the Dutchy of 
Milan, ſtate of Genoa, and kingdom of Naples, 
561, 563. Are driven out of it by Gonſalvo Ge- 
neral to Ferdinand King of Caſtile, 5H4. Prevail on 
the Grand Seignior to attack the Emperor, II. 147. 
Accuſed by Pope Julius II of drinking roo much 
wine, VI. 457. 4. His exceſſive hatred of them, 
458. a. Barrow's character of them, II. 700. a. 
How their reſtleſs humour was to be diverted 
according to Goudet's ſcheme, III. 76. 3. More 
apt than other nations to let the hiſtory or life of 
a kinſman, illuſtrious for his genius and works, 
fall into oblivion, 99. A ſpecimen of their man- 
ner of pleading and preaching in the beginning of 
the XIth century, 524. a. b. Many people have falſe 
ideas of their ſlavery, 585. 1 (38). In what manner 
their genealogiſts are generally very inaccurate, 585, 
6. Their Kings formerly were not of age till they 
were twenty one, IV. 199. An obſervation which 
Charles V made concerning them, 269. Queens, 
the inſtruments which heaven makes ule of to chal. 
tiſe them, 423. In what their women have leſs 
modeſty 
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modeſty than thoſe of other nations, VI. 172. 6. 173. 
2. Compared by Chancellor Olivier to apes, 268. a. 
Seize upon Colmar and other imperial cities, 616. 
5. 617. a. b. The cauſe of the antipathy between 
them and the Spaniards, VII. * 6. The natural 
temper of their Soldiers in the beginning of a bat- 
tle, 46. 5. Unjuſtly charged with being exceſſive- 
ly fond of monarchy, 47. a. 6. Their true ge- 
nius, ibid. Compared to children by Mr. de la 
Bruyere, 48. = (7). Their confederacy with the 
Dutch in the year 1635, 52, 53. à4. 6. 54. 4. b. 
The manners of their women greatly changed, 282. 
5. Have carried the.. faſhion of wearing ſhort 
clothes to a very great exceſs, 285. a. ö. Very 
inconſtant with reſpect to dreſs, ibid. Three hun- 
dred cruelly hanged by the Spaniards as pirates, IX. 


436. 4. 6. Why Sir William Temple hated them, 


+: C28, | | 5 

Fronh Academy, reſtored by Mr. Colbert, VI. 10. 4. 
The particular honours which it beſtowed upon 
Mr. Peliſſon, VIII. 246. a. What was the ſubject 
of their firſt prize, and who won it, VII. 616. a. 6. 

French Language, accurate in the uſe of Pronouns, I. 
171. 6, Two Greek verſes that expreſs as much as 
ſeven French ones, 661. 6. Whether it is much 
harder to tranſlate French into Engliſh, than either 
Italian or Spaniſh, III. 147. Mrs. Behn's obſer- 
vation on it, 148. a. Its great obſcurity when a 
writer miſplaces his words, 585.6. Has been long 
in faſhion, 712. a. 'The advantageous opinion 
which Charles V entertained of it, IV. 260. a. 
6. What others have ſaid of it, ibid. Not ſubject 
to the inconveniencies of the Latin and Greek, V. 
164. . What has rendered it extremely barren, 


493. 6. Strangely disfigures proper names, VI. 
268. a. 626. a. 


French Refugees, a ſermon preached in their favour by 


Dr. Hickes, VI. 157. 4. 
Frequent Communion, who were the authors of it, II. 


Wt. + 
Freſnoy's Art of Painting, ſome account of Dryden's 


tranſlation of it, IV. 683. | 
Friars, were firſt maintained by the alms of the 
Laity, I. 28. a. Thoſe of the order of Fronte- 
vraux, commanded to recognize a Woman for 
their head and general, V. 280. a. Break their 


vows of poverty, 314. a. The reciprocal good 


offices which they do one another, with regard to 
the encomiums which they beſtow on their founders, 
315. a. b. The abjuration of an Auſtin Friar, 
VII. 181. a. Some account of a fermon which 
one of them preached upon the Apoſtle's Creed, IX. 
667. 5. Have many avocations from ſtudy, X. 
53.4.6, See Monks. | | 
Friend/bip, obſervations upon it, I. 572. 6. The opi- 
nion of the Annicerians concerning it, II. 13. &. 
Of Menedemus and Aſclepiades, 378. a. Similitude 
of diſpoſitions has more influence in it than affinity, 
451. 6. A fine paſſage of Cicero concerning it, V. 


46. a. A reflection upon the partiality of it, VII. 


681. a. How it may be rendered eternal, IX. 
b | : 
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Fried lim cenſured, .II 235. a. | 

Friſchman, his Monument in praiſe of the Family of Borri, 

IL; $07«S- - EN 
Frifius, grolsly miſtaken concerning the time when 
Obſequens flouriſhed, VIII. I. 

Friſon, his account of John de Sponde, IX. 373. 4. 


Fritſchius, Ahaſeurus, his diſcourſe of the modern uſe 


and abuſe of news, commended, X. 339. a. 

Frobenius, whom he employed to correct the proof 
ſheets of the Greek and Latin authors which he 
printed, IV. 188. | 

Froggs, the virtues which Democritus aſcribed to them, 
IV... 567. c. 

Froila, King of the Aſturias, whether he married a 
daughter of Eudes Duke of Acquitain, VII. 696. 
b. & ſeq. | 

Troiſſard, his account of the favourable ſentence which 
w_ I, Q. of Naples, obtained of Pope Clement, 
very inaccurate and perplexed, VII. 716. 6. & ſeq. 


Remarks on what he ſays of John de la Roquetail- 


lade, VIII. 754. a. b. | 

Fromondus Libertus, his diſpute with Voetius, VI. 
362. 6. 

Tronto, Catius, whether he and Cornelius Fronto were 
the ſame perſon, V. 344. a. 6. 

Frugality, an inſtance of it, V. 166. a. 


Fruit, Dr. Barrow's opinion of it, II. 707, 708. 
Fruterius, Gifanius's treachery to him with regard to 
the 1 which he left to his care, V. 
b family of the, V. 346. 4. Their magnifi- 
cent reception of Charles V, IV. 270. a. 3. 
Fulco, Viſcount of Marſeilles, what he gave his bride 
for the firſt kiſs, VII. 386. . 3 
Fulgentio, Father, his remonſtrance againſt the reſtraint 
put upon the Scriptures by the Church of Rome, 
III. 137. 2. What he ſays of the firſt inventor 
of the valves which ſerve in the circulation of 


the blood, VIII. 199. a. b. Remarkable, ſtories 


concerning him, 208. 5b. & ſeq. A ſaying of Father 
Paul about the fituation of himſelf and Fulgentio, 
209. a. His account of the impriſonment of Sciop- 
Pius at Venice, not to be credited, IX. 126. 4. 6. 
Fulham, William, deſigned to write the life of Mr. 
. Hales, V. 710. 3 


Falk, ſee the article of Foulques. 


Fuller, Dr. Thomas, his errors concerning Baro, II. 
694. a. 5. His Church Hiſtory, VI. 152. @. 

Character of Laud, 647. 6. & ſeq. And Sandys, 
IX. 6 

1 James, under what pretence he opened a 
ſchool at Dublin, X. 54. 6. Knighted by King 

James, ibid. =: PIN 

Fulvia, wife of M. Anthony, the real cauſe of her war 
with Octavius, II. 61. Prevails on L. Octavius to 
take up arms againſt him, 65. In what manner 
ſhe would have engaged Auguſtus to take vengeance 


on her huſband, on account of his infidelity to her, 
V. 436 | : 


| Halba, wife of Octavius Cæſar, author of many of 


the enormities of which her huſband was accuſed, 
11 61. | | 


Fulvius Nobilior, his temple in honour of Hercules, 
VI. 134. 6. | 
Funerals, the contradiction which Bion found in 
them, III. 355. 6. Funeral pomps condemned, 


661.6. The ancient practice of interring the dead, 


never totally diſuſed among the Romans, V. 166. 4. 
Furetiere, Mr. Abbe, an account of the reviſal of 
his Dictionary by Mr. de Beauval, III, 5. 5. A 
notorious falſhood which he has publiſhed concerning 
Caſſius, IV. 168. a. Gives a very dubious mean- 
ing to the word Mauſolte, VII. 495. 6. His ſaying 
concerning Attornies, VIII. 166. a. His definition 
and condemnation of ruffling or pawing women, 


VIII. 233. 5. A remark upon him with regard 
to the Hippomanes, X. 363. 


Furies, who firſt put ſnakes upon their bead inſtead of 


hair, I. 299. {21). © 
Furius Creſinus, the ſtory of his being brought to a 
trial for removing other people's corn by incanta- 
tions, X. 52. . . 7 
Furius, the friend of Catullus, IV. 212. 6. 213. a. b. 
Furly, Benjamin, III. 529. = (27). | 
Furneſierus, Lacharias, a name aſſumed by Hugh Do- 
neau, IV. 629. 56. | FO, 
Future rewards and puniſhments, III. 400. a. 6. 
| G 


Abinius, Proconſul of Syria, his motives for re- 

ſtoring Ptolemy to the throne of Egypt, II. 
55% a. Why he ſuffered Archelaus to put himſelf 
at the head of the rebels, III. 237. a. 

Gabrielle, one of the miſtreſſes of Henry IV, VI. 
106. 6. What he did once to get acceſs to her, 
108. a. | 

Gafarel, his endeavours to ſupport the ſtories concern- 

ing Virgils Magic, ridiculous, X. 18. 4. 

Gagnier, Mr. appointed by Dr. Sharp to aſſiſt Dr. 
Grabe in the peruſal of the Arabic Manuſcripts in 
the Bodleian Library, relating to the Clementine 
Conſtitutions, V. 501. a. 

Gaguin, Robert, his character, I. 287. 3. How he 
refutes a very ſcandalous ſtory relating to the foun- 
dreſs of Navarre College, III. 695. 4. 

Gaillard, Giles, VIII. 741. @. | 

Gainas, an officer under Arcadius, by what means he 
effected the ruin of Eutropius the Eunuch, II. 162. 
and 6. His inſolence and death, 163. 


Galanteries des Rois de France, a conſutation of a paſ- 


ſage in this book, VII. 745. 6. & ſeq. The hi- 
ſtory which it gives of Mademoiſelle de Guerchi, 
181. 4. Some of its errors, 442. 6. The firſt 
edition more like a true hiſtory than any of the 
ſucceeding, IX. 621, 6. 

| I Galatia, 


WW, 
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Galatea, the daughter of a King of Celtz, her paſſion 
for Hercules, VI. 133. a. 

Galatin, Peter, convicted of Plagiariſm, VII. 479. a. 

Galla, how he uſed one who endeavoured to evade 
the puniſhment of death by pleading his right as a 
Roman Citizen, II. 531. a. Would have been 
judged capable of governing the Empire, had he 
never been raiſed to it, VI. 96. a. | 

Gale, Dr. 'Thomas, ſeveral letters which he received 

from Mr. Huet, VI. 305. & ſeq. 

Galeas, John. See Sforza. 

Galen, what Eudemus and Dr. Freind ſay of him, I. 
528. a. V. 337. 6. His objection againſt Atoms, 
49. 5. Who was the firſt Engliſhman who was ac- 
quainted with his original works, VII. 98. Lina- 
cre's tranſlation, ſaid by Eraſmus to exceed the ori- 


ginal, VII. 39. a. His juſt obſervation concerning 


the occaſion of many frauds with reſpe& to books, 
VIII. 287. 6. 


Galgacus, his excellent ſpeech to animate the Britons 
againſt the Romans, I. 343. a. | 

Galilei, Galileo, put into the Inquiſition for aſſerting 
the Earth's motion, IV. 141. 6. The inventor of 


the Cycloid, 527. a. Revived the doctrine of a 


Vacuum, VII. 22. a. 
Galilei, Vicenzo, V. 372. a.b. | 
Gallandius, Peter, his account of the deſcent of du 
Chatel, IV. 186. a. | | — 
Gallantry, what is the greateſt crime that men can be 
guilty of in the eyes of thoſe who govern that em- 
pire, IV. 524. 4. | 
Gallants, in what manner women reſent their indiſ- 


cretion, I. 670. 6. The ſtory of one who offered 


to give her weight in gold for a young lady whom 
he never ſaw, II. 474. 6. 


Gallican Church, on what conditions it admits of the 
Pope's bulls, III. 220. 5. A remarkable paſſage 


which is left out in the ſecond edition of Boſſuet's 
Hiſtory of it, 513. a. 5. What was the moſt ter- 
rible blow to its liberties, 576. 6. Thoſe who write 
in favour of it in France, neglected, VI. 657. 6. 
Its liberties not maintained in the Council of Trent 


with ſo much force and vigour as the Court of 


Rome had dreaded, VII. 169. a. Mr. de Marca's 
book de Libertatibus Eccleſæ Gallicane, a. b. & 
ſeq. The being obliged to have the Pope's bulls be- 
fore they can eſtabliſh any Biſhop, a very trouble- 


ſom ſervitude to the French Court, 405. a. See 


Church, Gallican. | 

Gallina, the validity of her marriage with Mr. Cot- 
tington, examined, II. 674. a. | | 

Gallizin, Boris, chief Governor to Peter I, of Ruſſia, 
how he cured his pupil of his ſurprizing dread of 
water, VIII. 345. a. 5. 

Gallois, le, his ſtrange miſtake concerning Procopius's 
hiſtory of the Goths, II. 202. 6. His remarks on 
le Fevre's criticiſms, V. 234.6. 235. a. 

Gallus, Zllius, a particular account of his expedition 
into Arabia, I. 282. a. 6. & ſeq. 

Gallus, Cornelius, died in the very act of Venery, 
IT. 599. a. Why Parthenius's book on the paſſion 
of Love was dedicated to him, VIII. 160. a. 6. 

Gallus, John Baptiſt, a name aſſumed by John 
Mauchault, V. 560. a. 


Sama, Vaſco de, the Hero of the Luſiad, IV. 1 | 


b. 82. a. | | 

Gambar, Laurence, his verſion or rather 
of Longus, cenſured, VII. 164. 6. 

Games, public, upon what occaſion they were firſt 
inſtituted, IX. 507. 6. 

Gameſter, in what manner one was reclaimed by Cecil 
Lord Burleigh, IV. 239. 6. 

Gaming, how Beveridge proves the unlawfulneſs of it, 
III. 296. a. The anſwer which a Philoſopher 
made to one who called him coward for refuſing to 
play at dice, X. 238. | 

Gammut, whence ſome pretend that this word becam 

ſo frequent in muſic, II. 200. — 

Gandia, Duke of, aſſaſſinated, III. 495. 6. 

Ganges, King, a tradition concerning his murder, V. 

we Puther, kis hraſe of a paſſa 

Garaſſe, Father, his licentious raſe of a 
in Thot about the firſt — whe name — — 
I. 223. 4. His criticiſm upon Paquier for what 
he ſays of Childeric and Clovis, III. 3. a. Accuſes 
Abelard of having taught that there were as many 
Heavens as days in the year, 233. a. One of his 
calumnies againſt Beza, 316. 6. Severely cenſured 


para phraſe 


by a Catholic author, 317. a. 6. His prodigious 
impudence and infincerity, 318, a. b6, His cha- 
racter, and the manner of his death, ibid. The 

impertinent ſtory which he tells of Buchanan, 6; 2. 
b. And impudent lye concerning his death, 653 
5. His vindication of Budzus againſt thoſe who 
put a bad conſtruction on an article of his will, 
661. 5. A confutation of ſome of the particulars 
of his account of the number of times that Calvin 
changed his name, IV. 53. 6. 54. a. His excep- 
tions againſt Caſtalio's French V erſion of the Bible, 
180 .a. An impudent Calumniator, 181. 4. 183. 5. 
186. a. VII. 247. a. b. & ſeqq. Put Charron into 
the catalogue of the moſt dangerous and wicked Athe- 
iſts, IV. 275. 6. The cenlures he paſſes upon him, 
examined, 276. b. 277. a. 281. b. His imperti- 
nent reflections on Diogenes the Cynic, 601. 5. 
602. 6. 603. a. 605. b. And Druſius, 662. . 
His blind defire of cenfuring the Proteſtants, VI. 
264. a. Silly jeſts in his account of the pretended 
Hereſies of the Iſlebians, 441. a. And miſtepre- 
ſentation of the ſtory of Athenais, VII. 1. a. 
What he ſays againſt Lipſius, anſwered, 108. 6. 
Makes himſelf merry with the facetious temper of 
Luther, 267. a. Made himſelf ridiculous by cenſur- 
ing a paſſage of Paquier, 34. a. Salmafius's La- 
tin Lines concerning Apes, applied to him, VIII. 
330. 6.331. a. His errors with regard to La Mole 
and Coconas, 814. @. 6. & ſeq. And account of 
Nicholas Rapin's death, 669. a. b. Publiſhes two 
Satires under the name of Andreas Scioppius, IX. 
130. 6. & ſeq. His notion that Batchelors ſtudy to 
better purpoſe than they who are married, examined, 
X. 5 2. 6. & ſeq. A criticiſm on what he ſays of 

Wechel's falling into poverty for printing an inipi- 
ous book, 107. a. 6. & ſeq. 

Garden of Eden, all that Moſes ſays of it, applicable 
to the whole earth in general according to Burnet, 
III. 711. 8. | 

Gardens of Adonis, what this proverb ſignifies, I. 271. b. 

Gardie, Familyde la, V. 392.6. | 


Gardiner, Biſhop, was the occaſion of Barnes's being | 


ſent to the Tower for preaching againtt him, 11. 
680. How he endeavours to evade the force of a 
paſſage in St. Chryſoſtom againſt Tranſubſtantiation, 
III. 341. 6. Heads of his decree againſt reform- 
ing the pronunciation of the Greek tongue, IV. 
300. a. 5. Why he made it, IX. 260. a. Went 
a little too far in imitation of Tully's numbers and 

periods, VII. 98. a. The occaſion of his bein 
depoſed and reitored again to his Biſhoprick, VIII. 

1. 4. 

Garlick, thoſe who eat it not allowed to enter into the 
temple of the mother of the Gods, IX. 418. 6. 
Garnet, Henry, reſolved with ſome others of his 

ſchool-fellows to cut off his maſter's right hand, III. 
8. | | 
G Giles, condemned and executed for killing and 
eating ſeveral children in the ſhape of a wolf, II. 
6. | | 
W a diſpute between the King and the Earl Mar- 
ſhal about the right of preſenting to the office of 
Garter, IV. 696. 6. 697. a. 6. | 
Garth, Sir Samuel, propoſed a ſubſcription for burying _ 
Mr. Dryden, IV. 684. 56. And pronounced a fine 
Latin oration over his corps, ibid. His remarks 
upon Ovid, VIII. 98. a. b. 91. 6. 92. a. b. Prior's 
criticiſms on his poem to the Earl of Godolphin, 
548. 6. 459. a. 5. Anſwered by Mr. Addiſon, 
550. à. b. His verſes in praiſe of the Duke of 
r 2.008 © 7 th de 
Gaſcoigne, William, his letters to Mr. Crabtree, V. 
257. a. Suppoſed to be ſlain in 1642, ibid. The 
inventor of the way of meaſuring angles in a teleſ- 
cope by the help of ſcrews, and the firſt who applied 
teleſcopical ſights to aſtronomical inſtruments, V. 
260. F His letter to Mr. Oughtred concerning an 
eaſy method of finding the diſtance between the leaſt 
viſible ſtars, VIII. 83. 6. * 
Gaſcon, Martin, III. 417. a. 
Gaſſarus, Achilles, VI. 380. 4. e 
Gaſſendiſis, the difference between them and the Car- 
teſians ow the motion impreſſed upon matter, 
VIII. 95. 6. cy 
Gan why he did not take to pieces Ariſtotle's 
phyſics, metaphyſics, and ethics, II. 271. 6. Miſ- 
underſtands a paſlage in Horace, IV. 207. 6. What 
may be aſſerted of him, 208. 42. They who took 
8K care 


care of the edition of his works after his death, had 
not patience enough, IV. 208. 4. Has built a noble 
ſyſtem upon the atoms of Leucippus, VII. 19. @. 
In what he diſſers from Des Cartes with regard to 
the firſt principle of bodies, ibid. His account of 
Morin's prediction of the death of Lewis XIII, 
661. 3. And diſpute with him, 663. 6. A cha- 
rater of his lie of Peireſc, VIII. 242. a. A 
great oppoſer of Des Cartes's arguments in favour 
of the immortality of the ſaul, 464. a. 5. His apo- 
logy for Pythias, VIII. 622. @. 6b. & ſeq. And ſtory 
concerning Mr, de Piereſc and Dr. Thorius, IX. 
552. 6. His reaſons and experiments in favour of 
a Vacuum, not convincing, X. 268. b. 269. a. 6. 
Rallies the Geometricians, 274. a. | 

Gaston, Marſhal de, a Latin Oration in his praiſe not 
ſuffered to be ſpoke, on account of his being an 
Huguenot, VI. 139. 2. 5. Had a mortal hatred 
of the fair ſex, 106. 5. Thought wit a bad quali- 
fication in a ſoldier, VIII. 232. a. His great eſ- 
teem for John Reverend de Bougy, 732. a. Left 
him his ſword at his death, ibid. His opinion of 
the real Preſence, IX. 532. a. 33 

Cataler, Thomas, his diſpute with Lilly the Aſtrolo- 
ger, VII. 85. a. 

Gauden, Dr. the true author of Icon Bafilike, III. 

359. 4. VII. 573. à. 6. . 

Gaudinel. See the article of Gondimel. 

Gawel-kind, cuſtom of, IX. 296. 6. | | 

Gauls, how the ancient Gauls were comforted on their 
being converted to Chriſtianity for the loſs of their 
image of Hercules, VI. 133. a. 

Gaultier, Father, his affertions about the Adamites, I. 
238. 6, Of all men the leaſt ſcrupulous of multi- 
plying the ſects of the Proteſtants, IV. 258. a. 
Blinded by his prejudices, ibid. 3. A monſtrous 
error in his chronological Tables, VI. 11433. 

Gauric, Luke, his prophecy concerning Henry II's 
death, VI. 93. a. b. The horrid particulars which 
he diſcovers — Luther by means of aſtrology, 
VII. 247. a. Raiſed to a Biſhoprick by Pope Paul 
III, on account of his great ſkill in it, X. 522. a. 6. 
A refutation of Teſſier's account of his death, ibid. 

Impertinently aſcribes to the Planets the various 
qualities of the eyes of Leo X, VI. 698. g. 


Gautruche, Father, his miſtakes concerning the deriva- 
tion of the word Achilles, I. 174. 6. Fallely ſuppoſes 


that marrow is not converted into chyle, ibid. 

Gayon, Louis, cenſures Thevet's account of the rivers 
Simois and Xanthus, IX. 100. a. | 

 Gayon, Madam, IX. 35. a. Mr. de Fenelon ſuſpect- 

ed of favouring her extravagant notions, ibid. 

| Gaza, Theodore, his generoſity to John Argyrophylus, 
II. 214. | 

Gazette, — it was firſt ſet on foot, and by whom 

VII. 12. 3. An obſervation upon the author of it, 
X. 339. 4. | 3 

Gazetteers, their accounts of an enemy before a victory 
very different from what they are afterwards, I. 49. 
a. 6. See News Papers. 

Geers, VI. 160. a. | 

Geeſe, what Livy and Plutarch ſay of the vigilance of 
thoſe that preſerved the capitol, III. 60. a. 

Gelais, Melin de Saint, his epigram on Budæus, III. 
662. a. 

Gelafius, Pope, all Origen's books except a very few, 

mY _— by bim, VIII. 45. 4. Fes 
Gelding. See Caſtratian. 

Gel, Father, why his Geographical Dictionary has 
now intirely loſt its credit, III. 44. 6. 

Gelenius, Sigiſmund, cenſured for inſerting in the La- 
tin tranſlation of Joſephus a particular which is 
not in the Greek, VI. 609. 

Gellibrand, Henry, ſends ſome of Bi papers to be 

publiſhed by Ulacq at Gouda, III. 591. 6. 
Gellius, Aulus, on what accounts he is indebted to 
Apion, II. 87. a. His character of Apollinaris 
the Grammarian, ibid. 3. A proof of his bad 
diſcernment, IV. 582. 2. Why he ſays Pythagoras 
forbid the cating of beans, VIII. 615. a, See 
Aulus Gellius. "ot _ 

Gelon, K, of Syracuſe, VI. 166, 167. a, 

Gemeor Zifimus, brother to Bajazet, his hiſtary, III. 494. 6. 

Gems, their origin, III. 553. a, Whence they have 
their virtues, ibid. 

Gendarmes, IV. 287. b, | 

Gengre, Philip le, married a daughter of Peter du 
Boſc, III. 512. 2. His refutation of an aſperſion 
caſt upon Mr, D'Ablancourt, VIII. 319.6. 


Genealogiſts, the great contempt which Veſpaſian had 
for them, IX. 712. a. 5. How vented by Ma- 
zarine, ibid. 5. 713. a. 3 

Genealogy, inſtances of very wild chimera's with re- 
ſpect to that of certain families publiſhed by Mr. 
Pinet, VIII. 416. 4. 6. 

Genebrard, was an intimate friend of Mr. Fevret, V. 
237. Uſed to ſlander with the utmoſt fury all thoſe 
who were not Roman Catholics, VI. 639. His 
tranſlation of Joſephus retouched or modernized be- 
fore he had been 30 years dead, VIII. 64. a. A 
difficulty 3 to a paſſage in his chronicle con- 
cerning Pope Paul II, 220. a. Why he called 
the Concordate a myſtery of iniquity, 5 29. 8. 

General Councils, their preſumption, 1 f 396. a. Whe- 
ther they can err in determining matters of Faith, 
ſuppoſed to be a doubtful queſtion, X. 239. 3. See 
Councils. | 

Generals of Armies, often unwilling to put an end to a 
war for fear of lofing their power, I. 313. By 
what means Apeſilaiis deceived his enemies, 325.6. 
The danger of their being more feared than beloved 
by the ſoldiers, 469. 5. Have been oſten reproach- 
ed by their conſciences on account of the devaſtations 
they had occaſioned, 534. a. The diforders com- 

mitted by the ſoldiers, owing to their incapacity, 
II. 73. a. Under a fatal neceſſity of depriving their 
enemies of that which they cannot make any adyan- 

tage of themſelves, 358. 3. Superſtition, one of 
the moſt powerful ſtratagems they can make uſe of, 
454. a. Have reaſon to fear the conſequences of 
too great a ſeverity as much as thoſe of too great 
lenity, 483. a. 6. Whether they take greater li- 
| berties when they fight againſt their Prince, than 
when they fight for him, III. 105. 5. Sometimes give 
a dextrous aſſiſtance to the enemy for their own pri- 
vate advantage, 237. 2. Very few have known how 
to improve their victories, IV. 4. a. b. Why they 
often bn the war, ibid. The qualities of a 
good General, VI. 239. 2. Six Athenian Generals 
put to death upon a moſt trifling pretence, after 
they had obtained a ſignal victory over the enemies 
of the State, VIII. 307. 6. Commonly mercenary 
and ambitious, IX. 168. a. No perſons to whom 
it is of ſo much importance to be free from ſuper- 
Rition, 437. 5. What ſome French Generals ſaid 
of ſome regiments of low ftature, 471. Some of 
their uneaſy reflections, even after complete vito- 

_ ries, X. 231. a. See Captains, War, &c. 

Generation, from whence Anaximander ſuppoſed that 
it proceeded, I. 667. a. What other Philoſophers 
fuppoſe to be the cauſes of it, II. 174. 6. IV. 
2. a. b6, The maxim of the naturaliſts about it, 
349. 42. Memorable things concerning the gene- 
ration of animals, VI. 38. 3. The act performed 
by ſome nations in public, 177. 4. An illuſtration 

of the axiom, that the corruption of one thing is the 
generation of another, VIII. 97, &c. Obſervations 
upon it, X. 190. à. 3 

Generation, organs of, the ſympathy which Phyſicians 

_— there is between them and the throat, IV. 
* 

. inſtances of it, I. 566. 4. 5. II. 54. a. 
VIIL 113. | | 
Geneſis, Lamech's ſpeech Gen. iv. 23. explained, VE 

608. a. b. | 


Geneva, the ſentence of the Magiſtrates againſt Nicho- 


las Antoine, II. 21. The atteſtation of the Seig- 
neurie againſt Philibert Bertelier, III. 278. 4. 
The victory obtained by the Confiſtory over the Ma- 
giſtrates, 278. 5. Bolſec baniſhed by the Senate tor 
ſedition and pelagianiſm, 460. Regulations which 
the Synod ofthe Canton of Bern would have reſtored 
in the Church of Geneva, IV. 46. a. The ingra- 
titude of the inhabitants to Farel, V. 186. 7. 
'The-metropolis and mother church of the Reformed, 
323. a. The way of determining controverhes by 
examination, not ſo much the ſlumbling-block of 
this Church as of that of Rome, VIII. 246, 247. 
See Church of Geneva. | | 
Genii, have been thought to be mortal, III. 477. . 
X. 247, 6, The Pagan doctrine concerning the par 
ticular genius of each man, IV. 19. 4. And that 
of the Peripatetics and Carteſians, 20. a. b. 214. 
What Caſſius ſaid, about them, 169. 4. 6. Whether 
they all favour the cauſe of virtue, ibid. To whom 
this name was * by the ancients, V. 166. 4 


May be ſuppoſed to be the occaſional cauſes or 
| dreams. 


dreams, VII. 366. 5. Thales taught that the 
world is animated and filled with genii, IX. 527. 4. 

Genius, great geniuſes ſtrongly biaſſed towards their 
darling ſtudies, I. 5. a. II. 14. 6. Cheriſhed by 
the ſmiles of the Great, ibid. 3. Compared to an 
apple, 143. a. What renders great geniuſes in- 
ſenſible to all the low purſuits of intereſt, 219. 
a. By what means ſome are fo lucky as to pleaſe, 
470. 6. What Ariſtotle ſaid of great wits, IV. 
120, a. A ſure proof of one, 367. 5. All great 
ones ſaid to have a mixture of madneſs, 600, A 
very apt emblem of a fine genius in diſtreſs, V. 
245. 42. Huartes's trial or examination of geniuſes, 
VI. 288. a. 6. 289. a.b. How ſtrong the bent of 
it is in ſome men in oppoſition to their intereſt, 
VIII. 24. 4. Perſons of a ſuperior genius often 
act worſe than the reſt of mankind, 127. 6. 

Gennadius, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, the civilities 
—_— he received from Mahomet II, VII. 349. 
a. . a 

Gennadius Maſſilienſis, his encomium upon Sulpitius 
Severus, IX. 164. a, The difference between him 
and St. Jerom concerning Vigilantius, 710. 4. 6. 
714. a. 6. | | 

Genoa, why called Fanua rather than Genoa from the 
time of Luitprandus, II. 601. 4. 42555 

Gentil, St. Auſtin's opinion of their infidelity, II. 
K 8 | 

G Alberic, his character of Machiavel, VII. 
311. 6. & ſeq. 

Gentilis, Matthew, V. 420. 2. 

Gentilis, Valentine, redeemed out of priſon by Paul 
Alciat, I. 449. a. When he retired into the ter- 
ritories of the Canton of Bern, III. 377. a. His 
errors not the ſame with thoſe of Blandrata, 379. 6. 
380. a. | 

Gentillet, Innocent, ſome account of his Anti-machia- 

vel, VII. 309. a. 6. 


Gentlemen, to what ſciences Mr. de St. Evremond 


thought they ſhould apply themſelves, V. 136. 6. 
Gentius, King of Illyricum, taken priſoner by Ani- 
eius, II. 8. 4. 6. | 
Genuine, how almoſt all the writings of the ancients 
are generally proved to be genuine, I. 647. 2. 


Geographers, ſome countries which they have placed 


wrong, V. 256. a. 


| Grographie weteris Scriptores Græci Minores, the authors 


contained in this book, VI. 300. a. 6. 301. a. 6. 
Geography, greatly improved by the Sanſons and Bau- 
drand, III. 44. 4. 6. The confuſion in which the 
ancient writers have left it, VII. 757. a. 
Geometricians, an obſervation concerning their em- 
pire in the land of abſtraction and ideas, X. 274. a. 
The exiſtence of their globes, triavgles, planes, 
&c. impoſſible, 273. a. 275. 6. 
Geometry, Dr. Barrow's beautiful ejaculation upon it, 
II. 701. 6. An inſcription which the ancient 
profeſſors wrote: over the doors of their ſchools, V. 
133. a. Nothing done in the mechanical part of it, 
from the time of Archimedes till Galileo, V. 374. 
The foundation of all natural Philoſophy, VI. 506. 
a. A letter to Mr. Oughtred concerning a propoſi- 
tion far finding two geometrical proportionals be- 
| tween any two given extreams, VIII. 83. 2. Ard 
Mr. Qughtred's anſwer, 84. a. What Plato thought 
the only valuable quality of it, X. 275. a. 6. 
George, Andreas Carolus Abbot of Saint, a groſs blun- 
der in his Memorabilia: Ecclefiaſtica, VII. 319. 6. 
George, David, how he came to be reputed a Prophet, 
IX. 339. 4. 
George, Eads of Bulgaria, how he rendred the ge- 
neral league of the Chriſtians againſt Amurat, abor- 
tive, I. 610. 5 ee 5 
George, St. that of our Cru be compared 
* the Mars of the Romans, 7. b. 2 
riſk which Vergerius run by declaring that he did 
not approve the Legend of St. Georges in all points, 
IX. 699. a. — 
Georgiant, the character which Chardin gives of them, 
VII. 330. . ace | 
Georges, defined, I. 243. a. ö 
Gerard, Balthaſar, ſhot the Prince of Orange, IV. 
284. 1 (27). A particular concerning him, VI. 
445. 4. Praiſed by a Biſhop for murdering! the 
Prince, 615. 6. * 
Gerberon, Father, his character, VIII. 196. 6. 
Gerber tus, reputed: a- magician becauſe he was well 
ſkilled in the mathematics, III. 398. 4. 
4 
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Germain, St. his polite behaviour to St. Martin, IV. 
99. b. A diſpute concerning his feſtival, VII. 198. 

6. 199. 4. 

bras Matthew de Morgues Sieur de St. See the 
article of Morgues. 

German Language, that and the Perſian ſaid to be de- 
rived from the ſame original, V. 10. What 
Charles V and others have ſaid of it, IV. 260. a. 5. 

Germana, the genuine ſenſe of this word, II. 348. 4. 

Germanicus, Paterculus juſtly charged with injuſtice to 
him, VIII. 176. 6. | 

Germans, what Barrow ſays of them, II. 708. 4. 
What Charles V ſaid of them, IV. 269. Reproach- 
ed with being drunkards, V. 94. a. Remarks con- 
cerning the queſtion, abhether it be poſſible for a 
German to be a twit, 560. 6. An account of their 
beſieging Landau, VI. 618. a. 6. & ſeg. Why 
they have been famous for mechanical inventions, 
X. 162. 6. 

Germans, a ſect of Indian Philoſophers, III. 562. 
Whether they went naked, 563. 4. 

Germany, whether by the treaty of Munſter it was 
diſcharged from being at all intereſted in what con- 
cerns the defence of the circle of Burgundy, III. 
694. 4. B. 695. a. Why the Roman authors ſaid 
it was beyond the Rhine, IV. 671.4. Whom the 
Princes of Germany generally employ as miniſters 
of State, VIIT. 580. 

Germon, Father, the controverſy in which he was en- 
gaged de re Diplomatica, VII. 295. a.6. 


 Gernon, family of, IV. 218. a. 6. & ſeg. 


Gerſon, John, Abbot of the Benedictin Order, the real 
author of The Imitation of Feſus Chrift and of St. 
Anſelm's Prayers, with Notes, I. 375. 24. | 

Gervaſius, the author of all the Fables concerning 
Virgil's ſkill in magic, X. 16. 6. | 

Gery, Sieur, his account of Baius's ſubmiſſion to the 
Pope's Bull againſt him, II. 591. 6. 

Geſner, ſeveral miſtakes of his concerning Francis 
Patrizzi Biſhop of Cajeto, VIII. 192. a. 6. | 
Gee, John de la, his forgery concerning the pro- 

phecy of St. Cataldus, IV. 205. 6. 


 Gefla Dei per Francos, III. 588. a. 


Getæ, ſaid to be the moſt warlike of all nations, and 
for what reaſon, V. 661. 5. | | 

Ceftill or Geſtiblind, the commotion which his being 
_ King of the Goths occaſion'd in the north, 

. s. 

O, Kilwa by his brother Caracalla in his mother's 
arms, VI. 450. 

Genſſus, his conjecture concerning the death of Lais, 
ill-grounded, VI. 599. 6. | 

W Peter, his epigram on John Patin, VIII. 
178. 6. N 

Oil, the errors in his elogy on Belleforet, III. 176. 
a. His account of Bonfadius's being accuſed of 
Sodomy, 475. a. Corrupted the authors he para- 
phraſed, X. 73. 6. * 

GH, the ſurpriſing particulars which Alexander ab 
Alexandro relates of one that haunted the houle in 

which he lodged, I. 484. and 3. Wood's. account 
of one which appeared to Dr. Jacob at Canterbury, 
VI. 354. The ſtory of that of Cleonice, IV. 372. 
a. ö. See Apparitions. 3 N 

Giabala, an Arabian Prince, how diſguſted at the Ma- 
hometan religion, VIII. 40. 4. | 


SGiac, Madam de, her ingratitude and treachery to 


John Duke of Burgundy, III. 680. 5. 

Giafar, his hiſtory, I. 24. @. 6. | 

Giammone, Pietro, his account of Campanella's conſpi- 
racy againſt the Spaniards, IV. 88. 6. 

Giavidan Chrad, a Perſian book older than the writ- 
tings of Zoroaſter, VI. 344-6. 

Gibert, Monſieur, his obſervations on Campanella's 
Rhetoric, IV. 87. 5. 

Gibert, his judgment of Mr. de Fenelon's Dialogues 
upon Eloquence, IX. 34. 6. 

Gr6/on, Dr. Edmund, Biſhop of London, engages in 
the diſpute about convocations, II. 423. What he 

ſays. of Dr. Atterbury, 425. ExtraQts from his de- 
dication of Somner's anſwer to Chifletius concerning 
the ſituation of Partus Teeins, VI. 514. What he 
obſerves concerning the laws, IX. 325. 4. b. The 
Saxon language, 326. a. And Spelman's Gloflary, 
327. 4. b. 328. a. His judgment of Spelman's 

\ Engliſh Councils, 328. 5, And hiſtory of ſacrilege, 
329. a, An extract from his ſpeech ſor the bill 
for ſtrengthening the Proteſtant intereſt in-theſe king- 
doms, 394. 4. Gie, 


E 


Cie, Marſhal de, endeavours to exaſperate Lewis XII 
againſt Cardinal D' Amboiſe, I. 565. a. Baniſhed, 
ibid. 

Giffard, Father, appointed by King James II to diſ- 
* with the Procefiant athens ane and Patrick, 

X. 313. a. | 

Gifts, 2 Druſus ſaid of thoſe he made, IV. 667. 
3. Whether a gift ought to be withheld or reſumed 
when the donor ſees that it will be prejudicial to 
the receiver, VIII. 227. a. b. What is the moſt 
perfect way of beſtowing one, 228. a. 5. See 
Fawour. : : 

Gil, Father, his great care to preſerve his chaſtity, 
VII. 429. 6. | 

Gildin, Charles, his obſervations on the exiſtence of 

| God and a Providence, III. 399. a. 400. 6. His 
notion of the ſoul, 401. 4. RetraQted his ſceptical 
opinions, 400. What he ſays of the expreſſion of 
Otway's Orphan, VIII. 71. a. 6. 

Gilenius, Sigilmund, miſtaken in his account of the 
age of Brodeau, III. 600. . | 

Gill, Alexander, his verſes againſt Ben Johnſon, VI. 

402. a. | 

Gilles, Peter, his character of Dominic Baronius, II. 
696. a. 5. And account of the perſecutions of the 

Waldenſes, VIII. 774. a.6. e 

Gilles of Rome, General of the order of St. Auguſtin, 
ſome account of his commentary on Cavalcante's 
ſong on the love of this world, IV. 216. 6. 

Gillat, James, not the author of the life of Calvin 


printed at the end of Maſſo's elogies, IV. 50. 4. 6. 


Gioachino Greco, a famous cheſs player, III. 436. a. 
Girac, has without reaſon denied that Achilles was 


fed with lions marrow, I. 172. a. 6. His rage and 


inſinuations againſt Coſtar, VI. 90. 4. His at- 


tempt to juſtify Henry III, unreaſonable, ibid. His 


diſpute about Jupiter's not thinking of cuckoldom 
in the ſettlement of his houſhold, VI. 479. a. 6. 
| His account of Homer's Jupiter, VII. 398. 6. 399. 
a. And ſevere cenſure of Coftar, IX. 22c. a. 6. 
Giraldi, his miſtakes concerning AEſchylus, f 
And Ariſteas, II. 240. a. 6. His charges againſt 
the Fathers with regard to Ariſtotle, 275. 6. Said 
to have died for want, IV. 185. a. His account 
of John Laſcaris, examined, VI. 638. 5. See Gy- 
=, | | | 
Girdle, that which Blanche Queen of Caſtile gave to 
her huſband Peter the Cruel, VIII. 116, 117. 
The great virtues which were aſcribed to Tanaquil's, 
IX. 482, b. | ag mu 
_ Girls, tour things for one of which all who yield to 
Cupid, hope, VI. 72. a. * | 
Gifſeric, King of the Vandals, invited to Rome by the 
Empreſs Eudoxia, VI. 694. a. Gives it to be 
plundered by his ſoldiers, ibid. 
Giuntino, ſee the article of Funchin, Francis. 


Glabris, Acilius, envied and put to death by the Em- 


peror Domitian, I. 202. 5. 
Gladiators, what occaſioned that kind of ſports zo be 
quite aboliſhed, I. 548. a. 
Emperor M. Antoninus, II. 44. a. Uſed to let 
themſelves out to hire to kill one another, III. 
668. a. of? 
Glandorp, his criticiſms on Rutilius, examined, IV. 


13 167. 6. His miſtakes about Caſſius Severus, 173. 


5. Catius, 208. a. And Aulus Gellius, VIII. 
177. a. Has wrongfully cenſured Maturantius with 
regard to the wives of Marc Anthony, V. 354. 6. 
A period in his Onomaſiicon, which is liable to ex- 
ception, VII. 543. 4. Proves againſt Plutarch and 
others that Octavia was ſiſter to Auguſtus by the 
mother's ſide, VIII. 12. 6. | 
Glands, what they are according to Dr, Keil, VI. 
509. a. The diſcoveries which Dr. Wharton made 
concerning them, X. 122. | 
Glanvil, Joleph, his obſervations upon Dr. Ruſt's 
_ diſcourſe of truth, VIII. "ey C 
author, 827. And cenſure of Reginald Scot, IX. 


133. 6. | | 

au wife of Alexander the ſon of Herod, from 
whom ſhe boaſted to be deſcended, II. 182. 2. 

Glareanus, Henry, his vindication of Suetonius with 

regard to obſcenities, X. 434. 4. 6. 

Glaſs, pervious to the ponderous parts of flame, III. 
552. a. Directions for trying the experiment of 
glaſs rubb'd to cauſe various motions, VII. 783. 6. 
784. 6. The manner of writing on glaſs aſcribed 
to Pythagoras, and the conſequences of it, VIII. 

| I 


298. a. 


How regulated by the 


rater of the 


617. 4. Noel le Compte's ſtory of communicating 
what paſſes to perſons at any diſtance by writing ic 
on glaſs, &c. ibid. Noſtrodamus's mirror, ibid. 
a.b, The way of making it, X. 126. a. 

Glauber, mentions ſeveral ways by which he made 
gold once, but could not do it again, III. 557. b. 

Glaucia, her adventure with Deimachus, IX. 110. 3. 

Gleſel, Cardinal, the occaſion of his being ſeized by 
* K. of Bohemia, and carried to Inſpruck, X. 
466. 

Glory, by what means Agis King of Lacedæmon at- 
tempted to acquire it, I. 331. a. b. In what true 
glory conſiſts, II. 62. a. The thirſt of it, the laſt 
thing 2 which wiſe men diveſt themſelves, IX. 
530. 6. 

Ghfſarium, the difference between that word and A 
cheologus, IX. 327. a. 

Glofarium Antiquitatum Romanorum a Willielmo Baxter, 
III. 59. 6. 60.4.6. 

Gloſſographers, their ignorance, I. 151. a. 

Gluttons, who was the compleateſt that ever appeared 
in the world, II. 83. a. A merry ſtory about one 


IV. zog. a. 5. Mankind have a fort of natural 
averſion to them, 5 20. a. | 


Glycera, the miſtreſs of Harpalus, VI. 25. a. Her 


anſwer to Stilpo who reproached her with corrupt- 
ing the youth, IX. 421. 6. 


_ Gnats, deſtroy Nimrod's army, I. 96. The world 


ſaid in the Koran to be as light as the wing of a 
Gnat, 107. 6. - | 

Gnoſiics, an impudent ſtory which they tell concerning 

the Prophet Elijah, V. a. 5. The writings of the 
Apoſtles ſuppoſed by Dr. Hammond every where 
to allude to their doctrine, VI. 13. b. Some of 
their errors guarded againſt in the Apoſtle's Creed, 
541. a. Affirmed that the greateſt part of mankind 
would be annihilated at the day of judgment, 545. 

5. Their general error, VII. 413. b. 5 


Goad, Dr. the account which he ſent to Archbiſhop 


 Whatgift concerning Baro's Sermon, II. 690. a. 6 
692. a, 6. | 

Goats, a ſhe goat dreſs'd with all the ornaments of a 
baby, and lead about by the Duke de Nemours as 
his miſtreſs, III. 20. a. Strange ſtories of the paſ- 
ſion which ſome Italians have had for them, ibid. 
and 6. The ſagacity of Democritus with regard 
to their milk, IV. 564. 6. 565. a. 

Gobelin, John, his Commentaries of the life of Pop 


o 


Pius II, juſtly ſuſpected to be written by the Pope 


himſelf, I. 291. @. 
dus, III. 391. 6. | | 
Gobelins at Paris, its uſe and whence ſo called, ITT. 
617. | D | 
Gobien, Fatker Charles le, his account of the Chineſe 
Bramins, III. 563. a. 6. | 
Goclenius, Rodolphus, his fingular and fantaſtical no- 
tion concerning the Reſurrection, VII. 819. b. 
GOD, why he had a reſpe& for Abel's offering and 
not ſor Cain's, I. 57. Whether he can be ſuppoſed 
to have commanded Abraham to ſacrifice his ſon, 
95. 4. b. Abulfaragius's arguments to prove that God 
hears and ſees, 111.6. His right to deſtroy Idola- 
ters, 159. 4. 6. How the anger of the Lord could 
be juſtly kindled againſt all Iſrael for the crime of 
Achan, ibid. Has always a right to reſume the 
lives of his creatures. 161. 6. His commanding 
the Iſraelites to deſtroy whole nations, perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with his juſtice, 317. 6. In what ſenſe we 
are to underſtand thoſe paſſages in the Scripture in 
which God is faid 1 repent, 318. a. Obedience 
more acceptable to him than ſacrifice, ibid. . The 
falſe ideas which the Pagans form'd of God, 328. 
a. b. The remarkable manner in which he diſco- 
| vered his anger againſt Ahab, 377. a. 6. Adapts 
himſelf to our paſſions, and very often to our 
prejudices in his Revelations to mankind, 379. a. 
Sometimes inflits judgments on men which involve 
promiſcuouſly the good and the vicious, I. 568. 4. 
Anſelm's argument to prove his exiſtence, II. 14. 6. 
The notion which the Stoics and Platoniſts had of 
God, 149. 6. A remarkable paſlage of 22 
concerning him, ibid. What ſome Philoſophers 
have ſaid concerning the nature of God, 250. à. 
And what ſome ſchoolmen ſay of his decrees, 284. 
5. Affirmed by ſome to be the author of ſin, 284. 
a. 693. 5. Whether Being is applied in the ſame 
ſenſe both to God and the Creature, 303. 4. b. 
How much of him is cognoſcible by the light of 
| nature, 


His character of Flavius Blon- 
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nature, II. 671. a. What is meant by the ſcientia of 


God, III. 70. a. A doctrine, that thoſe who ſay 
God is determined by infinite wiſdom to -do what 
is moſt worthy of him, can't deny without incon- 
ſiſtency, 232. a. Arguments to prove that he can- 
not do any thing but what he does, 233. 6, Whe- 
ther the general agreement of ail nations in the 
belief of a Deity be a good proof of his exiſtence, 
260. a. b. & {eqq. The contradictions which Biſhop 
Beveridge has advanced ry our apprehen- 
fions of God, 298. 5. Bion's ſophiſm to prove that 
the doctrine of God's authority over all things 
contained contradictions, 357. 6. The preſump- 
tion of authors in talking of his attributes, 559. 
b. May have ſeveral utterly unknown to us, 560. 
a. Who have the trueſt veneration for him, ibid. %. 
Brunus's notion of him, 620. a. The idea which 
moſt men have of God, nothing elſe but a picture 
of their own complexions, 398. 6. Blount's rea- 
ſons for not worſhipping him by a mediator, 400. 
a. His exiſtence not doubted of by any man of 
ſenſe, ibid. Alphonſo's blaſphemous cenſure of his 
works, IV. 198. a. b. Traditions about the ven- 
geance he took on the cenſurer, ibid. Chryſippus's 
opinion of his nature, 334. a. Dr. Clarke's ſuc- 
ceſs in his Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes 
of God, 357. b. 358. a. b. Some account of a 
diſpute between Bayle and Mr. Le Clerc about his 
| goodneſs and holineſs, 378. 5. 379. a. What ſome 
Atheiſts have pretended concerning the Origin of the 
notion of his exiſtence, 465. 5. The opinion of the 
Platoniſts about the Unity of the Godhead, 486. 4. 
6. What Norris ſays of the Lowe of God, 487. a. 
The Dogms attributed to Democritus concerning the 
Divine nature, 571. 4. 6. The abſurd notions 
which the Quietiſts have of him, 612. 4. 6. What 
is the ſtrongeſt tie which unites Chriſtians to him, 
V. 54. a. The objections which an Epicurean 
might urge againſt a Platoniſt with regard to 
God's creating. and governing the world, 57. 4. 


8. a. 6. Some conſequences that follow from 


God's being the Creator of matter, 59. a. The 


opinion of Divines which declares that the eſſence 
and ſubſtance of God is diffuſed in all bodies, ſub- 


ject to numberleſs difficulties, 329. 6. How defined 


by Dr. Grew, 564. a. From whence he infers the 


unſearchableneſs of his wiſdom, ibid. Whether the 
Heathens meant the ſame by God as we do now, 


VI. 123. 5. What follows according to Mr. Hobbs 


from his incomprehenſibility, 191. 6. What all 
men conceive by the name of God, 192. a. 
What Hooker ſays of his two wills, 223. a. The 
ſignification of the word which the Perſians uſed to 
ſignify God, 344. 5. Reflections on his goodneſs, 


56. 6. What he muſt neceſſarily grant Woo 


thinks that all events are fo irreſiſtibly decreed by 
God, that none can fall out otherwiſe than they 
do, ibid. The notion which ſome Japoneſe have 


of him, 365. a. The nature of God and his true 


worſhip, 416. b. 417. a. 5. The abſurd opinion of 
ſome Philoſophers concerning his nature, 499. a. 6. 
The imperſections of created beings and evil, not 
inconſiſtent with the divine attributes, 533. a. . 
Archbiſhop King's notion of his attributes, 537. 
| a. b. & ſeq. Obſervations upon it, ibid. The true 
reaſon, why men are ſo confounded and advance 


ſuch contradictory ſchemes about the attributes of 


God, 538. 6. Leibnitz's proof of one only God 
with his perfections, and of the origin of things, 
674. 6. What determined him to permit evil, 
675. b. An argument for his immateriality, VII. 


20. 6. What the divines mean by diſputing whe- 


ther there is a God, 374. a. 5. & ſeq. His exiſt- 
ence denied by very flouriſhing ſects of Philoſophers, 
| 375. a.b. Whence Plato ſuppoſes that God is the au- 
thor of one part only of human events, 399. a. Man 
alone furniſhes objections againſt his unity, 400. a, 
b. & ſeq. The ſtrongeſt argument that can be drawn 
from the frame of this univerſe for the proof of a 
God, 611. a. A meditation of Dr. More concern- 
ing his exiſtence, 652. b. Cicero's objections againſt 
thoſe who ſay it is not his fault that men make a 
bad uſe of his favours, VIII. 217. 6. Different 
ſentiments of divines concerning his decrees, 218. 
a. How far the Manicheans may be ſaid to mak e 
him the author of fin, 223. a. The Platoniſts admit- 
ted a depravation in matter which he could not help, 


226. 4. b. His goodneſs and power limited by their 


hypotheſis, 227. 4. Whether his goodneſs indif: 
penſably requires of him to reſume or with hold 
altogether a favour which he foreſees will be pre- 
judicial to the receiver, VIII. a. ö. A judi- 
cious reflection of Plutarch concerning his na- 
ture, 297. 5. 298. a. Mankind, from what they 
obſerve in the conduct of Providence, apt to run 


into Manicheiſm, 298. a. b. & {eqq. The ſublime 


ſentiments which Pythagoras entertained of his na- 
ture, 619 a. 5. & ſeq. What Rimini taught con- 
cerning God, 732. a. . How Des Cartes might 
have anſwered Rimini's objections againſt his ſy- 
ſtem, ibid. b. 733. a. Mr. Regis's obſervation con- 
cerning the manner of ſpeaking of God, ibid. How 
Mr. de Wolzogue explains this propoſition, G0 


might deceive if he thought proper to do it, 733. b. 


Brutes thoaght by Xenocrates to have ſome know- 
ledge of him, 761. a. 5. What Coſmo Ruggeri 
affirmed concerning God, $11. a. Whether it fol- 
lows that becauſe Devils exiſt there muſt be a God, 
813. a. b. A multitude of good and bad Genii, 
but no ſupreme God acknowledged by the Chineſe, 


814. a. Whether the Sadducees believed that he 


takesany cognizance of evil, IX. 14. 6. 15, a. Their 
opinion of his nature, 19. a. How the true love 
of God is to be attained, 184. 5. The anſwer 


Which Simonides made to Hiero when he aſked 


him a definition of God, and remarks upon it, 237. 
b. & ſeqq. What St. Auguſtin ſays of the diffi- 
culty of giving ſuch a difinition, 240. » (43). The 


impoſſibility of knowing God, 241. b. 242. a. b. 


The ill effects of 2 ſlaviſh fear of God, 336. a. /. 
& ſeqq. What Plutarch reckons to be the moſt 


acceptable ſacrifice to him, ibid. 5. The univerſe 


ſaid by ſome Philoſophers to be God, 347. b. & 
ſeqq. God and extenſion the ſame thing according 
to Spinoza, 357. a. 6. His immutability proved 
incompatible with the nature of extenſion, 3 58. 4. 
5. Why God cannot be the ſubject of the inhe- 
rence of the thoughts of man, ibid. b. 359. a. b. & 
ſeqq. An explication of the objection drawn from 
the immutability of God againſt Spinoza's ſyſtem, 
368. a. b. & ſeq. Spinoza ſaid to-aſcribe an intel- 


ligible not a corporeal extenſion to God, 371. b. 
Whether he could have made things e than 


he has done, 467. b. The transformation of all 
things into God taught by the Myſtics, 495. 5. 
What ſome have ſaid of his inactivity after the day 
of judgment, ibid. Three excellent ſayings of 


Thales concerning him, 527. a. Nothing fo well 
adapted to divert men from evil ations, and prompt 


them to good as the doctrine of God's preſence, 
531. 5. An apophthegm of Marſhal de Gaſſion 


concerning it, 532. a. The falſe idea which the 
| Pagans had of him, 5 80. a. Vanini's ſermon upon 
the queſtion, <vby God made man, 675. a. b. An 
unqueſtionable proof of his exiſtence, and of his 


government of the world, X. 195. a. b. The opinion 
of Xenophanes concerning the nature of God, not 
very different from that of Spinoza, 223. 6. & ſeqq. 


His immutability, 235. a. 6. Some reflections of 


Plutarch concerning God, 237. a. 6. The opinion 
of Zabarella and others concerning the inveſtiga- 
tion of the eternal or firſt mover, 245. a. 6. And 
ſome reflections upon it, 246. a. . & ſeqq. The 
orthodox allow'd to-diſpute on the arguments with 


regard to the exiſtence of God, 248. a. The proofs 


of it ſuppoſed by Gabriel Biel to be no more than 
probable, ibid. Cannot be extended, 269. a. Shock- 


ing compariſons which divines uhh Fay Bac of 
ok de 


with regard to God, 404. Bradwardine's 
cauſa Dei, &c. 542. a. 6. See Deity. 


Goddeſſes, mortals who lay wich them thought not to 


be long lived, I. 669, 670. a. Uſed to be drawn 
after ſome of the Painters miſtreſſes, V. 274. 6. 


Gadeau, what he ſays of facility in writing, V. 601. 


4. Not agreeable in his air or perſon, VII. 774. 


Neufgermain's verſes upon him, ibid. b. Serercly 


cenſured for the poem which he wrote on the dedi- 
cation which Lewis XIII made of himſelf and his 
kingdom to the Virgin Mary, 57. a. b. 58. a. 


Godelmannus, the inexcuſeable injoſtice of his calum- 


nies againſt Pompanatius, VIII. 467. C. & ſeq. 


Godfrey, James, by whom the deſcription of the old 


world which he tranſlated out of Greek into Latin, 
was written, J. 546. 4. 6. 


Godefredus, Dionylius, his quarrel with Gruter, V. 


1. a. b. 
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Godolphin, Earl of, Shafteſbury's encomium upon 
him, IX. 186. a. 


Gods, the Dii communes, what, I. 189, a. Who ac- 


cording to Cato may expect their aſſiſtance, 212. 
b. Their glory proſtituted by the Poets to all ſorts 
of abominations, 278. a. Very much rallied by 
Eſchylus, 299. a. Said to be jealous of the pro- 
ſperity of men, 305. 6. Particular Gods thought 
to preſide over every people, country, and city, and 
to elend and fight for them, 376. 6. What was 
the only God worſhip'd by the Alans, 417. 6. Sup- 


poſed by Socrates to be very jealous of their ſecrets, 


and apt to be diſpleaſed with ſuch as curiouſly en- 
quire into them, 664. a. Ariſtotle's opinion of 
them in this reſpect, ibid. Anaximander's opinion 
of them, 655. 6. 667. a. 
668. a. What Diogenes ſaid was their privilege, 
II. 26. a. The arguments of Carneades againſt 
them, IV. 130. a. Did nothing gratis, 39. 5. 
Reproached with their Pederaſty, 328. a. What 
Chryſippus taught about their mortality, 336. 4.5. 
What made Diagoras conclude that there were none, 
583. 6. The difference between his opinion and 
thoſe of Protagoras and Theodorus, ibid. Dioge- 
nes's anſwer to thoſe who aſked him whether he 
believed there were any Gods, 606. a. And what 
he ſaid to a woman who had proſtrated herſelf very 
indecently before them, ibid. The production of 
the air according to Diogenes of Apollonia, 608. a. 
5. What may have led the Philoſophers into ſo 
many whimfies concerning their original, ibid. Em- 
pedocles faid to have thrown bimſelf into Ætna in 
order to become a God, V. 28. 5. What Epicu- 
Tus taught concerning them, 50. a. 6. The wor- 
ſhip he paid them not different from that of our 
moſt orthodox Divines, ibid. What Evemerus aſ- 
ſerted of them, 33. a. A feigned diſpute between 
Epicurus and a Pagan prieſt concerning their power 
over matter, 59. a. What ftreſs the Heathens laid on 
tradition when the exiſtence of a Deity was to be 


proved, 150. 6. What Euripides ſays would be the 


caſe were they ſummoned to give an account of their 
irregularities, 151. a. Affirmed to be Genii or evil 
Dæmons by Eulebius, 157. 4. The Pagans upon 
many occaſions diſcharged their reſentments upon 
the temples and ſtatues of the Gods whom they 
thought to be authors of their ill ſucceſs, VI. 63. 
2. It was very natural for them to think that the 
Gods forced men to commit evil, 64. . Perfum- 
| ed the air with odours as they appeared, 494. 4. 6. 
Moſt of them owe their original to ſome ſcripture 
ſtory, 303. a. The Heathens uſed to excule their 
crimes by ſaying that they did but imitate the Gods, 
498. a. Heſiod's Genealogy of them, ibid. 5. 
Formed according to ſome Philoſophers of a matter 
which was not God, 499. 4. b. Sprung from Fer- 
mentation according to the Heathen ſyſtem, 500. 
a. b. The folly of thoſe who have endeavoured to 
explain the ſtories which the Poets had publiſhed 
concerning them, either by allegories or by the prin- 
ciples of natural philoſophy, 502. @. b. & ſeq. To 
what Cicero ſays we are to aſcribe the long dura- 
tion and increaſe of the worſhip of the Gods, 659. 
a. The Heathens could not pretend that the abo- 
minable actions which they aſcribed to them, were 
only poetical ſtories, 596. 5. Reflections on thoſe 
of Old Rome, VII. 218. a. 6. Epicurus's, very 
troubleſom to him, 234. a. 6. The ſame Gods 
ſuppoſed to be the authors both of good and evil, 
398. a.b6. How they puniſhed crimes according to 
the Heathens, 710. Whence the wild whims of the 
Poets with regard to their marriages, their councils, 
intrigues and diviſions, were ſo eafily admitted as 
articles of faith, 770. 6, Why the Heathens aſ- 
cribed the irreſiſtible impulſe of the paſſions to ſome 

. God, VIII. 101. a. Accuſed of all the wicked 
actions committed by men, 807. 6. Would not 
engage with neceſſity, IX. 245. Soranus put to 
death for divulging the name of the tutelary God 
of Rome, 300. Chain'd by the Tyrians to prevent 
their running away, 301. a. The form of the in- 
cantation by which they were call'd out of a city 
that was beſieged, 301. b. 302. 4. Thoſe who eat 
Garlick, not allowed to enter into the Temple of 
the mother of the Gods, 418. 6. What Stilpo ſaid 
to the Goddeſs who reproved him for violating that 
law, ibid. Cicero's gratitude to them, 584. 6. 
How they puniſhed the vain ambition of Timotheus, 
585. 42. A confutation of thoſe who ſaid that every 


That of Anaximenes, 


planet is a God, X. 22t. a. 6. The manner in 

which dying perſons among the Heathens uſed to 

recommend themſelves to the Gods, 282. 5. Ri 

diculed on the Stage amongſt the Romane, 351. 

See Deities. 

Godwin, Biſhop, what he aſſerts concerning the poſli- 
N converſing with friends at a diſtance, X. 
161. 6. 

GoHοy. James, as much an author as a tranſlator with 
reſpect to ſome books of Amadis, VI. 432. b. His 
character of Machiavel's hiſtory of Florence, VII. 

11. . 


Goia, Flavius, firſt diſcovered the virtues of the load- 
ſtone, III. 397. 6. 

Gola, by what means Archimedes diſcovered the quan- 
tity of gold and ſilver in a crown which was made 
by the order of Hiero, II. 191. b. How frier Ba- 
con ſays baſer metals may be changed into gold, 
541. And life prolonged by it, 542. 5. The 
ſtory of a perſon who ſeparated the tincture or yel- 
low ſulphur from it, III. 557. 4. 6. Degraded by 
an anti-elixir, 559. a. 6. What would be the con- 
ſequences of finding out the art of making it, V. 
520. a. Sir Kenelm Digby's account of a fixed 
{alt transformed into ſeveral metals, and at laſt into 
gold, VIII. 20. a. Who was the firſt inventor of 
gold embroidery, 287. a. ; 

Goldaſt, raiſed himſelf many enemies by being the edi- 
tor of the Idolum Hallenſe, VII. 100. a. b. Reſcued 
the Hodeporicum Ruthenicum from the hands of the 
Grocer, X. 26. | 

Golden Calf, ſaid to be made by the Egyptians, IT. 
187. 5. The ſtory of its bellowing at the birth of 
Eliſha, V. a. 6. And other fictions of the Rab- 
bis concerning it, I. 2. . | 

Golden Fleece, Order of the, on what occaſion it was 
inſtituted, III. 686. 2. Revived by Charles Duke 
of Burgundy, VII. 773. . 


Golden Tooth, one which Horſtius looked upon as a 


good omen of the downfall of the Ottoman empire, 
in 8 | | 

Goliah, his arms preſerved as a monument of the 

glory of the Iſraelites, IV. 533. a. 81 | 

Golius, James, his Oriental manuſcripts, III. 253. a. 

Golius, Peter, V. 451.6. VI. 79. a. 

Golius, Theodore and Matthew, V. 453.6. 

Golius, family of, V. 450. 2. 

Gollut, Lewis, his extraordinary relation of the paci- 
fication between Charles VII, and the Duke of 
Burgundy, III. 684. a. | 

Golt2ius, Hubert, married the widow of Smetius, V. 
588. b. 5 8 

Gomariſts, the things of which they accuſed Vorſlius, 

NX. 4% . . 

3 Baud ius's character of him and his friends, 
III. 33. a. What Biſhop Hall ſays of his diſpute 
with Arminius, V. 712. 6. 713. a. | | 

Gembaud, his epigram on one who read bad pcems in 
an agrecable manner, I. 552. b. author of one 
which has been aſcribed to Madam Des Loges, 
VII. 150 a. How he was rallied by Mr. Eoitard. 
IX. 636. a. His epitaph upon Malherbe, 6437. a. 

Comes, an epigram which he addreſſed to the King, 
V. 456. 6. | 

Gomez de Candeſpina, Count Don, gallant to Queen 
Urraca, X. 45. a. 6. | 

Gondebaud, arguments againſt a law by which he decreed 
that diſputes between particular perſons ſhould be de- 
cided by ſingle combat, I. 336. a. 

Gondemar, applies the ſtory of an old Rat that would 
needs leave the world, to Sir Francis Bacon, II. 


553+ | 
Gonelle, his jeſt about the number of Phyſicians, III. 
572. 2a. To whom he was jeller, ibid. AE 
Gonippus and Panormus, the (tory of their counterſci:- 
ing Caſtor and Pollux, II. 254. 4. | 
Gonzaga, Dorothy de, what was required of her in 
order to her being married to Galeazzo, II. 198. 6, 
Gonzaga, Iſabella, her great merit, I. 280. a. 
Gonzaga, Louiſa Maria, Q. of Poland, paid the charge 
of printing Morin's 4//ronomia Gallica, VII. 665. 
b. Put a great deal of confidence in Aſtrology, 
ibid. By what means the D. of Orleans was 
hirdrcd from marrying her, 60. a. Beloved by 
Cinqmars, ibid, | 
Good, the origin of good and evil according to the 
Perſians, II. 215. What according to Ariſtippus 
hinders good men from doing evil, 245. 6. Whar 
4 | Bacon 
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Bacon ſays of the colours of good and evil, II. 567. 
a. 6. The doctrine of the Megarenſes concerning 
the nature of it, V. 112. 5. 113. a. Whether 
there is more good than evil in the world, VI. 
535. 4. 6. 536. IX. 648. b. X. 226. a. 6. & ſeq, 
228. a. b, See Evil. Leibnitz's reflections on 
good and evil, VI. 675. 4. . Their cauſes, con- 
cealed from us, VIII. 130. a. Whether the ſoul 
muſt have felt evil in order to have a ſenſe and taſte of 
good, 215. a. Obſervations upon the equivocation 
of the words good and bad, 666. a. b. The cha- 
racter of a good man, X. 157. a. 

Goodneſi, whether it is conſiſtent with our ideas of per- 
fect goodneſs to make a preſent the bad conſequences 
whereof are foreſeen, VIII. 49. a. 5. Whether 
our ideas of divine goodneſs are inconſiſtent even 
with the firſt minutes of hell torments, 5 1. 6. 

Goodwin, Earl, puts Alfred the lawful heir to death, 
and by his intrigues makes Harold King of England, 
I. 507, 508. His great cruelty, 508. 6. 

Goodwin, John, his argument in favour of univerſal 
redemption, IT. 671. 5. His book intitled, e 
obſtructors of Juſtice, VI. 13.6. 

Goodwin, Dr. Francis, his vindication of Q. Anne of 
Boleyn, III. 451. 

Gcodwwin, Thomas, Biſhop of Bath and Wells, V. 
442. a. 6. 443. a. 1 

Goodwin, Morgan, V. 444. a. b. 445. 

Go <vorks, the opinion of Bucer, Bellarmin and others 
concerning their merit, II. 523. a. 6. III. 171, 
1 

Cf. the affection which one had for Lacydes, and 
the pompous manner in which he ſolemnized its 
funeral obſequies, VI. 593. a. | | 


Gordius, Juſtin's account of his adventures, IX.508. a, b. 


Gordon, Alexander, Biſhop of Galloway, of what he 


was accuſed before the Aſſembly at Edinburgh, 1T. 
156. 5. Ordered to do public penance for three 
{everal ſundays, ibid. . ; 

Gordon, Thomas, his opinion of Amelot de la Houſ- 
ſaye's tranſlation and reflections on Tacitus, I. 
578. 6. Character of Sir Roger L'Eſtrange as a 
writer, VII. 12. 5. 13. a. And of Mr. Trench- 
ard, IX. 633. 4. b. 634. a. b: Suppoſed to be the 
author of a Letter to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury &c. 

X. $1; 3. & ſeq. | 

Gorgades, VI. 17. 6. = 

Gorgons, what Pliny relates of their women, VI. 


17. 6. | 

Coſia, Martin, why he was of opinion that Bulgarius 
ought to return his wife's dowry to his father-in- 
law, III. 665. . | | | 

Goſling, William, his letter concerning the rewards 

which Charles II beſtowed on the author of Hudi- 
bras, VI. 298. 5. 

Goſpel, rather expoſed to ridicule than defended by 
ſubtle ſcholaſtic reaſonings and nice diſtinctions, I. 1 2. 
a. By whom the harmony of the Goſpels, inſerted in 

the Bibliotheca Patrum was written, 586. 5. 587. 
a. Its doctrine concerning the renouncing the 
world and its riches, known to the ancient Philo- 
ſophers, 648. a. The Gentiles to whom it hath 
not been preached, not bound to believe it, II. 672. 


a. The little impreſſion that the truths of the Gol- 


pel which we read and hear every day, make on 


our minds, III. 672. 5. The tradition about it 


which was found on a ſtone in China in the year 
1625, V. 551.6. How Gronovius endeavours to 


reconcile the accounts of St. Matthew and St. Luke, 


concerning the death of Judas, 573. a. The Ebio- 
nites pretend to be poſſeſſed of the only true Goſpel 
of St. Matthew, VI. 279. a. The beſt proof of 

its divinity, IX. 185. 6. Its oppoſition to Philoſo- 
phy, X. 410. & ſeq. See Bible, New Teſtament, 
Scriptures. | 

Cofpel of the tabelve 4poſiles, or the Goſpel according 

to the Hebrews, V. 496. 2. 
Goſpel according to the Egyptians, V. 496. a. 

GofJelin, John, Library-keeper to Henry IV, the man- 
ner of his death, IV. 153. @. 

Goteſchalcus, his errors, and the advice given him by 
Amulo Archbiſhop of Lyons, I. 604. 6. & ſeq. 

Gothic tongue, Attila endeavoured to eſtabliſn it upon 
the ruins of the Roman, II. 455. 6. The mother 
of all the Teutonic languages, VI. 475. 6. 

Golla, their character, I. 417. 6. The occaſion of 
their chuſing a King for themſelves, ibid. and 418. 

Their firſt invaſion of Italy, 421. 

Guuda, his ſcheme to put an end to the war by a ge- 


neral peace, III. 76. 4. 5. Full of idle chimeras: 


7. a. 

8 Anthony, V. 482. 5. The occaſion of his diſ- 
putes with Ramus about the doctrines of Ariſtotle. 
VIII. 657. a. And the conſequences of it, ibid: 6. 

Govea, Martial, V. 482. 

Govea, Manfred, V. 485. 6. 

Government, by what arts that of Perſia was made ab- 
ſolute, I. 19. 5. Excellent rules of government, 
42. 6. What notion all governments have of Ju- 
ſtice, 326. 6, Whether it be of divine inſtitution, 
III. 362. a. b. That of England deſcribed, II. 
429. a. A diſtinction about it which a vaſt num- 


ber of people know nothing of, 494. 6. Whether 


any government ever was or can be ſecured by im- 
poſition of oaths, 622. a, All great mutations in 
it dangerous, V. 171. 6. All things have their ule 
in it, 639. 5. Reflections on Democratical and 
Monarchical Governments, VI. 185. a. b. Harring- 
ton's model, 31. 6. 32. a. b. 33. a. b. The firm- 
eſt and moſt compendious way of it, 286. 6. Its 
authority often enervated by Religion, 470. a. Re- 
flections upon it, VII. 32.6. Limited authority, 
liable to more inconveniencies than abſolute power, 
47. a. 6. Coſtar's arguments in favour of an abſo- 
lute government, 58. a. . Biſhop Overall's book 
concerning it, IX. 221. a. Falſe Religion, its 
greateſt bane, 310. 6. & ſeq. Whether any one 
individual form be founded ſo upon divine right, 
that all ages and Churches are bound unalterably 
to obſerve it, 413. Why men are ſo much divided 
in their opinion about it, 627. a. 6. Wherein the 
true myſtery of it conſiſts, 628. 4. 

Governours, whether the Goſpel hath leſt ſubjects naked 

and defenceleſs againſt all poſſible attempts of their 
governours, III. 362. a. 6. Whether good ones 
have nothing to fear, 520. 2. | 

Goulart, Simon, his character of Panſlratia and the 
Annals of Baronius, IV. 258. a. So renowned for 
his learning that people uſed to have recourſe to him 


as to an oracle to know the truth of any incident, 


X. 308, 318. An error in his commentary on 
Du Bartas, 361. 8 
Gould, Robert, ſome of his excellent verſes to the me- 
mory of Mr. Oldham, VIII. 24. 6. ts. 
Goulu, father, his anſwer to a criticiſm on a paſſage of 
his tranſlation of Socrates's apology, II. 354. 4. 


Wrote two volumes of letters under the name of 
Phyllarchus, againſt Balzac, 632. The diſpute be- 


' tween him and Balzac, VI. 371. 4. 6. & ſeq. VII. 
690. A ſupplement to it, 697. a. 6. & ſeq. 

Gourwville, his generoſity to Langlade and Mademoi- 
ſelle de Campagnolle, II. 631. a. © 

Gout, what Arceſilaus ſaid to one who came to ſee him 
in a fit of the Gout, II. 170. 6. | 

Gower, Dr. Humphrey, his remarkable approbation 
of William Wotton, X. 204.6. | 

Gowry 4 Wt the truth of it aſſerted by K. James, 
V. 666. 6. 


Grabe, Dr. aſſiſted by Mr. Hearne in collating ſeve- 


ral MSS, VI. 46, 47. 


Grace, reſlections upon it by Amulo Archbiſhop of 


Lyons, I. 605. b. The diſputes in France about 
\ univerſal grace, 623. a. 6. What all Chriſtians 
ought to look upon as an irreſiſtible decree from which 
there can be no appeal touching diſputes upon Grace, 
IL 283. a. The difference between Divines about 
it, 481. a. Bellarmin and Abelard's opinion of 
its efficacy, III. 167. 6b. 168. a. 234. b. The 
contradictions which ſome have advanced about it, 
297. 6. Extravagant ſuppolitions with regard to 
the Grace of God indulged to ſome Saints, IV. 
149. 6. It were to be wiſhed that there never had 
been any diſputes about univerſal and particular 
Grace, 506. a. 6. An axiom of the ſchoolmen con- 
cerning Saving Grace, VI. 124. a. The doctrine 
of it {aid to be an ocean without either ſhore or 
bottom, 362. a. 'To what it may be more juſtly 
compared, ibid. The foundation of the ſyſtem upon 
which Mallebranche and Arnauld had a conference, 
VII. 378. a. The ſaying of a very virtuous and learn- 
ed perſon concerning the manner wherein it diſco- 
vers itſelf in perſons of exalted genius, and the 
vulgar part of mankind, VIII. 165. a. Why 
the Jeſuits were diſpleaſed with what Petavius wrote 
upon that ſubject, 332.6. What we ought to learn 
from the different ſentiments of Divines about 
Grace and Free-will, 521. 54. Queſtions concerning 
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it, VIII. 521. 3. The Romiſh Doctors have ſaid as 
harſh things concerning it as Piſcator and Calvin, 
ibid. Biſhop Sanderſon's thoughts of God's grace and 
decrees, IX. 60. a. 6. The different opinions of 
Calvin and Melanchthon, 463. a. 6. 464. a. 6. & 
ſeqq. What the difficulties on both ſides ought to 
teach us, 465. 5. To what the unhappy conteſts 
concerning it were owing, X. 4O1. 


Graces, why the Grecian Painters uſed to repreſent them | 


without robes or head-dreſſes, V. 601. 4. 

Grecum eſt non poteſt legi, the original of this proverb, 
I. 151. 4. 

Grahms, Dr. refuſes to alter the date of his reſignation 
of the Deanry of Carliſle, which Dr. Atcerbury 

| requeſted of him, II. 429. 6b. 430. 4. 

Grammar, the knowledge of it, neceſſary, II. 544. 4. 
To what a degree the ſtudy of it was neglected in 
the XITIth Century, II. 539. The eſteem it was 
in under Henry VIII. 80. a. 5. An obſervation 
concerning offences againſt Grammar, X. 206. a. 

Grammarians, write extremely ill Latin, I. 543. 4. 

Grammont, Marſhal de, is ſuppoſed to have juffered 
himſelf to be beaten at Honnecour, in order to pro- 
cure a great advantage to the Cardinal, V. 267. 6. 

Grammont, Scipio de, his verſes upon "the number of 
languages in which the death of Monſieur Peireſc 
was lamented, VIII. 242. 6. 

Grand Cyrus, ſeverely criticiſed by Boileau, III. 440. 4. 

Grandier, what is related in Artagnan's memoirs con- 
cerning him, VII. 180. 3. Might probably appear 
in the Nun's chamber like a ſpectre, reſembling 
their deceaſed Confeſſor, VII. 181. a. 6. 

Grand Seignior, the greatneſs of his power owing to his 
ſuppreſſing of literature, III. 397. a. The reſpect 


and penſions he pays to the Emirs or Scerifs of Me- 


dina and Mecca, VII. c09. a. 6. 

Grangier, Balthaſar, his ridiculous explication of a 
falſity advanced by Dan'e, IV. 95. a. 6. 

Grangier, Bonaventure, writes againſt the practice of 
frequent bleeding introduced by Botal, III. 518. 
a. b. | | 

Granville or Greenville. See the article of Grenville. 

Graſshoppers, the Lemnians commanded by way of tax 
to kill a certain number of them, VI. 687. 6. & 
ſeq. The birds which deſtroy them worſhiped in 
Lemnos, ibid. | 

Gratian, Balthazar, his works complained of by two 
different kinds of readers, VIII. 119. 4. . What 
he * concerning Jerom Savonarola, IX. 96. 
a. b. | 

Gratian, the Emperor, by what ſtratagem he was 
aſſaflinated, I. 567. 6. How he rewarded Auſonius 
his tutor, V. 343. a. . | 

Gratiani, Antonio Marie, has miſrepreſented a paſſage 
in his Life of Commendon, II. 590. 6. Not very 
favourable in his account of Ann Boleyn, III. 
449. 6. His miſtake concerning the age of Ochi- 
nus when he became a Proteſtant, VIII. 5. 6. Ex- 
aggerates his doctrine concerning Polygamy, 7. 6. 

Grawvel, by what means d' Ablancourt impaired the 
force of that diſorder in a great meaſure, VIII. 


19. | | 
Coin, his letter concerning Germain Audebert and 
his ſon, II. 459. a. 6. His edition of Bunel's 


_ Epiſtles, very incorrectly printed, III. 673. a. 6. 
Grawvina, ]. Vincent, his account of Giordano Bruno, 
III. 628. 6. . | | 
Grawving, older than idolatry, V. 130. 4. 


Gravity, Bacon's thoughts of Gravity and Levity, II. 


64. . The notion of the gravity of the celeſtial 
ies, well known to the ancients, V. 555. 6. 
556. a. b. Two of Mr. Hook's experiments to 
explain the nature and cauſe of it, VI. 217. 4. 
The firſt diſcovery of the true cauſe of it, and of 
that law of nature upon which it depends, owing to 
Kepler, 523. 4. FED | | 
Gravity, ſaid to be a myfiery of the body, invented to 
conceal the defects of the mind, VII. 146. How 
we 2 W diſtinguiſh true from falſe Gravity, IX. 
182. 6. 

Graunt, John, the part he acted at the time oſ the Fire 
of London, VIII. 354. 357. a. 6. | 
Gray, Lady Jane, ſpoke and wrote Greek to admira- 

tion, II. 374- 6. Aſcham's character of her, ibid. 
Her account of the ſeverity of her parents and the 
gentleneſs of her ſchoolmaſter, 506. a. The great 
pleaſure ſhe took in learning, ibid. Promiſed to 
write a Greek letter to Aſcham, ibid. 5. Her let- 


ter to Harding publiſhed by Aylmer, $07. a. Whe- 
ther Lord Burleigh oppoſed the conveyance of the 
Crown to her, IV. 240. a. b. Why Sir John 

_ Cheke was attached to her intereſt, 302. 2. 

Great Almoner of France, who firſt had that title, IV. 
211. a. | 

Great Men, the folly of making court to them, T. 
109. 5. They who are of a mean extraction, apt 
to touch very gently upon the obſcurity of their 
birth, 618. 4. Leſs hazard in applauding than in 
blaming them, IV. 83. 6. Whence it often hap- 
pens that the place of their birth is unknown, IT. 
488. a Commonly unhappy in their families, VI. 
109. An example of the falſe reports which are 
ſpread to their ditadvantage, VII. 403. 3. What 
St. Auguſtin ſays of the ſins of great men, IX. 
80. a. All not capable to intermix cares with la- 
bours, 455. b. Few know how to enjoy their 
gry. peace without aſpiring to new dignities, 
583. 5. 2 | 

Great Magul, what is the beſt account which we have 
of his dominions, III. 267. b. 

Greatraks, Valentine, touched Mr. Flamſtead to no 
purpole, W. 249. 6. How this famous healer per- 

formed his cures, VIII. 21. 5. | 

Greaves, Dr. Edward, V. 530. 4. b. | 

Greaves, John, his Epitaph on Dr. Bainbridge, IT. 
590. b. The title of the late edition of his works, 
VI. 478. 5 

Greaves, Dr. Nicholas, V. 5 29. a. 

Greaves, Dr. Thomas, V. 529. 4. 

Greek Language, not accurate in the uſe of Pronouns, 
I. 171.4. Who was the firſt reſtorer of it in Italy, 
II. 202. a. Obſervations concerning its pronun- 
ciation, 372. 6. 373. a. Barnes's reaſons for writ- 
ing his poem of Eſther in that language, 683. b. 
What Dr. Barrow ſays of it, 700. 5. Why it was 
the object of envy in the XVth Century, III. 65. 
6. Encomiums upon Caninius's Greek Grammar, 

IV. 95. and @. . Whether the Greek and Latin 
Lexicon of Ceratinus was the firſt that ever was 
compoſed, 245. 6. How it was pronounced about 
the middle of the XVIth Century, 300. a. Sir 
John Cheke's attempt to reform the pronunciation, - 
ibid. Why the ſtudy of it was forbidden at Car- 
thage, 370. 6. Prohibited in Egypt, 371. a. An 
inconvenience to which it is liable, V. 164. b. An 
obſervation upon it, IV. 556. 5. Liable to be miſ- 
underſtood, 561. b6. Who added the letters © Xx 

to the alphabet, V. 39. The primitive words faid 

to conſiſt but of one ſylable, 658. The modern 
pronunciation defended by Martinus, VI. 308. 6. 
Who firſt reſtored and brought again into uſe the 
capital letters, 638. The great eſteem which Kuſ- 
ter had for it, 583. 3. Who brought it firſt into 

England, VII. 79. The purity of it, ſuppoſed to 
be corrupted by Gregory Nazianzen, 760. I. The 
method which Thomas Smith and Mr. Cheke took 
to reform the pronunciation, IX. 259. 5. 260. a. 6. 
Why Biſhop Gardiner made a decree againſt it, 
ibid. a. The namber of ſyllables which may be 
made by the combination and tranſpoſition of the 


Greek letters, X. 221. 2 (57). When it began to 
be ſtudied in England, 554. 4. | 


Greeks, erect a noble monument to Ajax, I. 383. a. 6. 


Abhorred paying religious worſhip to Kings, 188. . 
Several of their cities reſtored to their liberty by 
Aratus, II. 152. 3. Remarkable for their falſe 
witneſſes, IV. 102. a. 6. Cicero's deſcription of 

them, ibid. Their zeal for their native tongue, 
370. %. The advantages they received from the 'I'ro- 
jan war, VI. 61. a. 6. Have generally disfigured 
foreign names in ſuch a manner that it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to gueſs at the true ones, 345. b. Have 
often given the ſame to different perſons on account 
of ſome reſemblance, ibid. Their mannner of 
reckoning time, VII. 135. a. 6. Their Annus 
Vertens and Annus Magnus, 137. a. Cato's cha- 
rater of them, 508. 4. In what the Athenians 
excelled the other Greeks, IX. 299. 4. 


Greek Tragedies, by what means many titles have been 


invented of ſome that were never 
684. 6. 

Green, Anne, brought to life again after ſhe had been 
hanged, VIII. 356. 5. 

Green, Robert, his principles of Natural Philoſophy 
&c. IV. 444. 6. 


in being, II. 
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Green Sickneſs, ſuppoſed to be the diſeaſe which the 
vulgar called a Stopping of the Stomach, V. 518. 5. 
Gregoria, Don, his cenſure of Don Nicholas Antonio 
for ſtraining ſome verſes of Cervantes, relating to 
the place of his birth, IX. 1, a. 3. Examen of 
Don Quixot, 3. a. 5. And encomium upon the 
troubles of Perfiles and Sigiſmunda, 5. b. 6. a. 
Gregory the Great, Pope, the occaſion of his Paſtoral's 
being tranſlated into the Saxon Language by King 
Alfred, I. 502. a. An extract from the Preface to 
it, ibid. Whether he was a Benedictine Monk, V. 
378. b. & ſeq. Why he ordered Livy to be extir- 
pated out of all Libraries, IX. 337. b. The ſtory 
of his delivering the ſoul of Trajan from hell by his 
prayers, refuted, 624. a. b. 625. a. b. Said to have 
felt pains in his feet and ſtomach for the fin he com- 
mitted in praying for an Emperor that was damned, 
ibid. 6. | 
Gregory V, Pope, a near relation of the Emperor 
Otho III, VIII. 66. a.6. | 
Gregory VII, Pope, what he ſays about Tranſubſtan. 
tiation, II. 524. a. A Supplement to a remark in 
his article, VI. 270. 5. His decree concerning the 
Celibacy of Prieſts, ill received in Germany, VII. 
708. a. | | 
Gregory XI, Pope, complains to the Deputies of the 
faculty of Divinity at Paris againſt the French 
Tranſlation of Defenſor Pacis, VII. 535. 6. 
Gregory XIII, Pope, whoſe Plan he followed in his re- 
formation of the Julian Calendar, II. 5 40. 6. How 


he acted with regard to the Bull of Pope Pius V. 


which condemned 76 propoſitions of Baius, 594. a. 
Gregory Nazianzen, who is author of a 'Tragedy en- 


titled Chriflus Patient, which is uſually printed with 


the works of this Author, II. g1. 4. b. Often charged 
with things he never ſaid relating to the death of 
Ariſtotle, 274. 6. A bold expreſſion of his, 509. 
5. The character of James de Billi's tranſlation of 
his works, III. 346. 6. 347. a. Has unluckily taken 
the Spartz for the Spartiates, V. 506. 5. His cha- 
racter of his father, VI. 635. 6. 

Gregory, James, his diſpute with Huygens about the 
Quacdrature of the Circle, VI. 332. 6. 

Gregory, Peter, his ſtrange miſtake with regard to a 
paſſage of Heſychius, IV. 587. 2. | 

Gregory of Tours, what ſort of writer he is, I. 548. 
Corrected, III. 1. a. 6. The ſtory he relates con- 
cerning two married perſons who always lived in a 
ſtate of continence, VI. 75. 6. 


Gregory de Valentia, Father, made alterations in Car- 


dinal Bellarmin's works, III. 167. 6. | 
Grenier, Nicole, a long extract from his Bouclier de la 
Foy, concerning Luther, VII. 262. 6. _ 
Gretſer, Father, the ſtrange manner in which he diſ- 
guiſes the tenets of Guignard, V. 623. a. His diſ- 
pute with Hunnius, VI. 320. 4. Invecti ves againſt 
Luther, VII. 264. a. 6. And injuſtice and paſſion, 
266. 4. b. Why he ſuſpected a paſſage quoted 
from Genebrard to prove Paul Il an enemy to 
learning and virtue, VIII. 210. a. Cenſured, 
IX. 652. 6. 
Grewe, what, III. 276. 6. | 
Grevil, Robert Lord Brook, V. 562. a. 6. 
Greville, Foulkes, his great intimacy with Giordano 
Bruno, III. 622. Account of the quarrel between 
Sir Philip Sidney and the Earl of Oxford, IX. 226. 
a. b. 227. a. And of Sir Philip's ordering his 
Arcadia to be burnt by his will, ibid. 


Grevius, James, his Olympia, written in praiſe of 


Nicolle Stephens for whom he had a violent paſſion, 

VII. 70. 6.: & ſeq. . 

Grew, Nehemiah, ſome account of his Vital Prin- 
ciple, IV. 379. a. b. 

Grew, Obadiah, V. 563. a. 

Griffin, John, challenges Mr. Biddle to a public diſ- 
putation upon the ſubject of Chriſt's ſupreme Divi- 
nity, III. 333. 4. | | 

Grifith, Jeremiah, publiſhes a ſpeech in the name of 
Earl Cowper, II. 441. 6. | 

Grimaldi, Conſtantine, his anſwers to Benedetto Ale 
tino, II. 135.4, . His works prohibited and all 
the copies of them thrown into the ſea, ibid. Per- 
ſecuted as an heretic, ibid. Produces ſeveral in- 
ſtances of Popes who have erred, and taught falſe 
and heretical opinions, 130. 4. 

Grind, in what ſenſe the Hebrews made uſe of this 
word, IX. 45. 4. 6. 

Grindal, Archbiſhop, his opinion of Aylmer's abilities, 
II. 507. 6. 


Griſin, Hannibal, how he plagued the citizens of 
Pola and Capo d'Iſtria, IX. 697. b. The ſpeech 

he made to excite them againſt their Biſhops, ibid. 
698. a. Reflections on his conduct, ibid. 4. 5. 

Grobbendone, Anthony, Schetz Lord of, III. 579. a: 


580. 6. | | 
Gronevius, John Frederic, his inaccurate relation of a 


fact in his funeral oration for Golius, V. 452. a. C. 


Grondvius, Laurence Theodore, V. 573: 

Groot, Hugo de, V. 577. 6. 

Groot, Peter de, V. 583. 6. 

Gropper, John, what Maimbourg and Beza ſay of 
bim, X. 157.6; 158: a: . 

Gros-Teſte, Robert, the method he was forced to take 
with the Nuns, in order to know whether they were 
Virgins, V. 714. 6. | 

Grotius, the excuſes he makes for David's prevarication 
with Achiſh, I. 191. 42. An examination of a paſ- 
ſage in his diſpute with Andrew Rivet, about the 
Apoſtle St. James, I. 530. a. b. & ſeq. His error 
concerning Athenagoras, II. 401. 6. Diſtich pre- 
fixed to Barclay's Argenis, 652. a. And opinion of 

the Song of Solomon, III. 296. a. His Truth of the 
| Chriſtian Religion tranſlated into Arabic, printed at 


the expence of Mr. Boyle, and ordered to be dif- 


perſed in all the countries where that language is 
underſtood, 583. a. What he ſays of keeping 
faith with tyrants, 636. a. Guilty of an unpar- 
donable fault in ſpeaking of the variations in R. 
| Stephen's edition of Bucer on the Pſalms, without 
having ever ſeen it, 651. 5. Suſpected of having 
_ endeavoured to prejudice Q. Chriſtina againit the 
Adolphis, V. 393. 6. Received great helps from 
Gentilis's three books de Jure Belli, 420. a. 
His verſes againſt Guyet, 658. 6. His annotations, 
the original of Dr. Hammond's, VI. 13. 6. De- 


fended from the charge of Socinaniſm, 15. a. b. A 


letter which he wrote to Mr. Samuel Johnſon, ibid. 
What is an excellent Supplement to his book 4e Ve- 


ritate Religionis Chriſtiane, 84. a. Has been falſely 


accuſed of being a Plagiary, ibid. Two excellent 
lines on Thuanus's death falſely aſcribed to him, 


VII. 33 . (59). Inferted the ſtory of Mahomet's 


Pigeon in his book de Veritate &c. merely upon 
the faith of Chriſtian Writers, 333. 6. Believes 
Mahomet's Teſtament to be ſuppoſititious, 334. a. 
5. The contempt with which he has treated Mr. 
Des Marets, 424. a. b. Has been thought not to 
ſpeak favourably enough of Monarchy, ibid. Ob- 
jections againſt his notion of its being lawful to 


make war upon a country of Atheiſts, on account 


of their opinions, 501. b. & ſeq. What {ome have 
ſaid of his Religion, VIII. 715. 2. What he ſays 
of the actions of brutes, 770. 6. Had no regard 
for the Abbot de St. Cyran, IX. 22. 6, Miſtaken 
in a particular relating to Theopompus, 5 37. 4. 6. 
Charged ſome things on the followers of Mahomet 
Which have no foundation in their authentick writ- 
ings, X. 560. 5. Falſely charges du Mornai 
with being the author of Vindiciæ contra Tyrannes, 
308. N | 5 
Grotius, John, V. 577. 6 


Grove, Biſhop of Chicheſter, ſaid to have ſigned a de- | 


claration againſt the Nonjurors, implicitly, IV. 

.: $03. & | | 

Grove, Henry, his letter concerning the death of Mrs. 
Rowe, VIII. 794. 6. 

Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, a cata- 
logue of the books that were written againſt it, IV. 
401. a. 6. 402. a. 

Grubinias, Oporinus, what he ſays of Scioppius's ha- 
tred of the Jeſuits, IX. 124. 4. 

Gruter, James, Reinier &c. V. 586. a. b. 

Gruter, John, the violence of the quarrel which hap- 
pened between him and Philip Pareus with regard 
to Plautus, VIII. 138. b. & leq, 

Gruter, Iſaac, his dejcription of the intellectual Globe, 

and Thema Cali may be reduced to Bacon's Aug- 
menta Scientiarum, II. 562. 6. | | 

Gryneus, James, his advice to Arminius, II. 281. 4. 

Gryn@us, dimon, cauſes Caſtalio's body to be taken 
out of the tomb of the family of the Grynæus's 
IV. 181. 6. | 

Gryphius, Anthony, V. 595. 6. | | 

Gryphius, Sebaſtian, how he was deceived by the equi- 
vocation of the name of Primus Comes, VII. 
303. a. 


8 M Gualterus, 
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Gualterus, Joannes, a name aſſumed by Gruter in his 
Chronicum Ecclefiaſticum & Politicum, V. 590. b. 


cedæmonian Maidens, not a good one, VII. 283. . 
His hiſtory of Mahomet IT, commended, 345. a. b. 


Gualtherus, Marcus, ſome particulars which he ought Guilt, the horrors that attend it, II. 429. 4. 


to have related in his life of Vorſtius, X. 37. a. 6. Guimene, Prince de, the re 


His account of the Synod of Dort's declaring him 
unworthy of the Profeſſorſhip, greatly exaggerated, 
ibid. 38. a. 
Gaultherus, the father of Gruter, V. 587. 4. 3. 
Gaultier the Jeſuit, copies an error concerning Abelard 
from Prateolus, III. 233. a. A manifeſt lie which 
he tells of Calvin and Farel, V. 188. 6. 
Guardian, Oldmixon's character of the criticiſms of the 
authors of this paper, I. 250. 6. Their remarks 
upon Bacon's Hiftory of Henry VII, II. 568. 4. 
By whom it was written and when firſt publiſhed, 
I. 
cn Ang, whence it appears that the doctrine 
concerning them is much more ancient than Chri- 
ſtianity, VIII. 436. a. See Genii, Dzmons &c. 
Guarini, Aleſſandro, V. 663. 6. 
Guarini, Battiſta, a Latin imitation of one of his fineſt 
Scenes, VII. 618. @. | Es 
Guarini of Verona, convinced that the Ladies of Bo- 
| logne ought not to be reſtored to the liberty of adorn- 
ing themſelves, III. 518. 6. | 

Guaſt, du, his perfidy and ingratitude, VII. 152. 4. 
b.153. a. | 

Gaoftalle, Counteſs of, how the victory ower the Fleſß 
was gained in a confraternity which ſhe founded, 
IX. 687. a. The ſtory of the hungry Fox applied 
to ſome Ladies which belonged to it, ibid. 

Guazza, Signior Stefano, what he ſays of lewd wo- 
men, V. 294. 6. 


Guenelon, his civility to Mr. Locke, VII. 142. 6. 


143. 4. 

a Sylveſter de la, Biſhop of Rennes, V. 277. 
"MW : | | 
noiſe, VIII. 180. 5. Her hiſtory, 181. a. A curious 
Sonnet of Mr. Henault upon an Embrio wherein he 
is ſuppoſed to have had her in view, ibid. and 6. 

Gueret, Father John, the ſentence which the Parlia- 
ment of Paris paſſed upon him, IV. 282. b. 283. 4. 

Gueret, Gabriel, miſrepreſents a paſſage of Heliodo- 
rus's AEthiopics, VI. 67. a. 6. His opinion of Bal- 
zac's Barbon, VII. 640.6. His Parnaſſe Reforme, 
commended, 658. a. | | 

Guevara, Antonio de, the character of his Horologe 
des Princes, IV. 228. a. V. 29. 4. Some ridicu- 
lous falſities which he has related concerning Lais, 


VI. 603. a. And Lamia, 613. His letter to 


Donna Maria de Padilla, occaſioned by her zeal to de- 
prive Charles V of his Crown, VIII. 118. a. And 
poſtulation with the Biſhop of Zamora, on account 
of his forwardneſs in the ſame cauſe, ibid. @. 6. 
Peter Rua's letters againſt him, 801. a. 6. 

Guez, William, his Hiſtory, IT. 630. The great 
reſemblance between him and Father Narni, ibid. 
Guiana, Sir Walter Rawleigh's voyage to it, VIII. 
681. What diſcoveries he made in it, 682. a. 
Guibert of Parma, ' Archbiſhop of Ravenna, elected 

Pope in oppoſition to Gregory VIII, V. 545. | 
Guicciardini, Lewis. V. 617. 4. 6. Commits a groſs 
blunder with reſpe& to Albertus Pighius, VIII. 
401. a. 6. & leq. | 
Guicciardini, Francis, imputes to bad motives all the 


actions related in his Hiſtory, VI. 187. a. Some 


caſtrations in it, 459. 4. 6. Cenſures the ambition 
of Jerom Savonarola, IX. 88. a: b. The reaſons 
he afligns of his downfall, ibid. 6. & ſeqq. The 
account he gives of his trial and death, criticiſed, 
91. a. 6. 92. à. | 
Guiche, miſtreſs of Henry IV, VI. 106. 6. 
Guichenon, Gregory, V. 619. 4. | | 
Guido, Count, the ſtory of his marriage with Gual- 
—drada, V. 596. a. 


Guidoguerra, Ruggier, nephew to Gualdrada, V. 
6. b | | | 


Guidome!. See the article of Goudimel. | 

Guido Rheni, the friendſhip and competition between 
him and Albani, I. 425. a. The difference be- 
tween their Cupids, 427. à. 

Guillaume, Jacquette, relates a particular concerning 
Lais, for which ſhe ſhould have quoted ſome autho- 
rity, VI. 597. 4. 

Guillet, has not well juſtified Hunniades and Capiſtran 


from the charge of being jealous of each other, IV. Guft 


98. 6. His apology for the nakedneſs of the La 


partee he made upon bei 
aſked how he liked Father Adam's — 1 J. "ak 


6. What he faid upon ſeeing a man with ragged 
breeches come every Morning into the Princeſs's 
chamber, V. 526. a. | 

Guinceftre, his fury againſt Henry III, V. 640. a. 

Guiſcard, Lewis de, V. 628. a. B. | 

Guife, Francis of Lorrain Duke of, his great friendſhip 

r Mr. de Broſſe, III. 603. a. 6. 

Guiſe, Henry of Lorrain Duke of, various accounts 
of his death, VII. 151. 4. 6. 

Guiſe, Henry of Lorrain Duke of, ſon of the preced- 
ing, his memoirs as far as they concern Mr. de 
Ceriſantes, examined, IV. 248. a. b. & ſeqq. Whe- 
ther he intended to marry Diana de Poitiers, VIII. 
445. 4. 6. & ſeg, © | 

Guiſe, Mademoiſelle de, V. 653. a. 655. b. 


Guiſe, Chevalier de, kills the Baron de Luz, and his 


on, V. 647. 4. 6. Is killed by the burſting of a 
cannon, ibid. The conteſt between Aix and Arles 
about his body, 648. a. 

Gui/e, Meſſieurs de, why it is inſupportable that they 

ſhould compare themſelves to the Princes of France, 
VIII. 188. 34. 

Guitaut, Mr. de, what he ſaid upon Cardinal Maza- 
rine's viſiting Mr. Amyraut, I. 626. a. = 

Guithelin, Archbiſhop of London, by what means he 
rendered Vortigern and his ſon Vortimer odious to 
the Britons, I. 574. . 


_ Guldenleeuny, Ulric Chriſtian, X. 27. 4. 


Gundebrand, an Iſelander, VI. 421. 


Gunnery, obervations relating to the gun and mortar- 
piece, VII. 603. 5. 604. a. 


Gunning, Peter, his diſputes with John Biddle, III. 
Guerchi, Mademoiſelle de, why her death made a great 


332. 6. Burnet's character of him, VII. 484. a. 


His conference with two Popiſh diſputants, VIII. 


235. 4. b. „„ | 
Gun poauder, to whom the invention of it is to be aſ- 
cribed, II. 542. a. 6. Will not explode without 

the preſſure of the air, III. 5 52. 6. | 


Gurdes, a people in Aſia who worſhip two principles, 


VII. 399. 4. . 


Gurtler, his opinion of the fall of Babylon ſpoken of 


in the Revelations, III. 576. 6. | 

Guſtavus Adolphus, thought by many to be the Prince 
who ſhould deſtroy Rome, and put in Execution a- 
gainſt the Pope the menaces publiſhed by ſo many 
Commentators on the Revelation, III. 575. a. IV. 
418. In what manner ſome authors ſay he uſed to 
divert himſelf, III. 586. 5. Some account of a 
Poem in his praiſe entitled, Aadolphis, V. 393. 
Admired Grotius, and reſolved to employ him 
583. 6. Was promiſed the glory of overthrowing 
the Turks, VI. 137. 6. A prohibition publiſhed 


at Rome, againſt keeping any proſe, verſe, image, 


picture or medal made to his memory, 140. a. 
Endeavoured to procure a re-union between the 
Calviniſts and the Lutherans, 202. a. His death 
ſaid to be foretold by Morin to a few days, VII. 
661. a. His birth, X. 442. His firſt compaign, 
443. The great hopes which the K. his father and 

the whole nation had conceived of him, 444. Unani- 
mouſly elected K. of Sweden at 17 years old, ibid. 
Makes peace with the Czar of Muſcovy at the earn- 
eſt ſollicitations of the K. of Great Britain, 445, 
446. An inftance of his great moderation, ibid. 
His openneſs and candor, 447. Marries a daughter 
of John Sigiſmund, Elector of Brandenburgh, ibid. 
Beſieges and takes the city of Riga, 448. & ſeq. 
Marks of his prudence and good ſenſe, 449. His 
munificence to the Univerſity of Upſal, 450. His 
great ſucceſſes in Livonia, 451. Defeats the Poles 
in a pitched battle near Walonia, ibid. Taken 
priſoner by them, and how he eſcaped, 457. Makes 
a truce with Sigiſmond for a longer term than it 
was poſlible for either of them to live, 458. The 
ſtate of affairs in Germany when he entered it, 4.59. 
& ſeqq. 

Guſtavus, Charles, K. of Sweden, never intended to 
deſtroy Popery, IV. 421. a. Count Ulefield's ad- 
vice of great ſervice to him in his conqueſts in 
Denmark, X. 28. 6. Seizes the Count's library, 

29. A, 

avus Ericſon, X. 441. f 

Guthrum, General of the Danes, his treaty with King 

Alfred, I. 498. 4. Guyart, 
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Guyart, Bernard, printed a book to ſhew that James 
Clement did not murder Henry III, VI. 105. a. 
Guyet, Lezin and Martial, V. 657. a. 


\ Guyon, Lewis, had not ſufficient grounds to affirm that 


Niphus the Phyſician fell in love with Princeſs Jane 
of Aragon, II. 140. 6. His reflections on Lycur- 
505 regulations concerning marriage, VII. 279. 
. A great Plagiary, 1. 6. & ſeq. 215. a. 

Guyon, Madam, her explication of the ſpiritual mar- 
riage, III. 564. a. 6. 


Gwyn, Eleanor, what Q. Anne ſaid to the Earl of 


| Jerſey concerning Dr. Teniſon's Funeral Sermon on 

ber, IX. 520. 4. 

Gymnoſopbiſts, what all the Greeks underſtood by the 
er „III. 562. 6. A ſet of Indian Philoſophers, 
ibid. | 

Gyraldus, cenſured for ſpeaking of Capycius as an in- 

different Poet, IV. 97. 6. His character of Gam- 
bara's poems, V. 380. 4. How he confounds mat- 
ters and contradits himſelf concerning the two 
Parthenius's, VIII. 161. a. His account of the un- 
common knowledge and extraordinary attainments 
in learning of Anne de Parthenai, 158. Guilty of 
a groſs blunder, IX. 300. 6. See Giraldi. 
Gyrovag!i, a kind of Monks, III. 191. a. 


H. 


H Thomas, V. 663. a. 

| Hachete, Jane, obliges the D. of Burgundy to 
raiſe the ſiege of Beauvois, III. 688. 6. 

Haddon, Dr. Walter, his verſes on Sir John Cheke's 
Latin tranſlation of ſix of Chryſoſtom's orations, IV. 
300. b. And epitaph upon him, 303. 6b. 


Hadria, Cieco d', what he ſays concerning the ſearch- 


ing of women before marriage, IX. 173. a. 


Hadrian, Emperor, his paſſion for Antinoiis, and the 


extravagant honours he paid him after his death, II. 
23. 4. b. Why he conſented to it, ibid. On what ac- 
count he orders a penſion to be allowed Pancrates, 


ibid. His reaſons for adopting Antoninus Pius, 34. 


32. Why he put Apollodorus the Architect to death, 
94. 5. The manner in which he diſperſed the re- 
mains of the Jews, after the death of Barchochebas, 
663. a. Forbids them under pain of death to go 


into Judea, and does every thing that would ſhock 


and be diſagreeable to them, ibid. Whether he 
went in perſon againſt them, 664. a. Preferred 
Ennius to Virgil, Cato to Cicero, and Ccelius to 


Salluſt, V. 32. b. The writers of his Life men of 


an indifferent taſte and very inaccurate, VI. 693. 


6. Jeſts which he only related, miſtaken for his 


own, ibid. His character of Voconius the Poet, X. 
13. 6. And complaint againſt his Phyſicians, 241. 

3. See Adrian. 

Hadrian IV, Pope, laid the whole city of Rome un- 
der an interdict, II. 323. a. Procures the death of 
Arnold, ibid. 6. | 

Hadrian V1, Pope, an honeſt man, but unacquainted 
with the intrigues of Politicians, VI. 389. 6. 

His anſwer to the perſon deputed to him by the 
grooms of his predeceſſors, 697. a. See Adrian. 

Hadrianus, Elius Afer, V. 670. a. | 

Haemſtede, family of, its deſcent, VI. 329. a. 6. 

Hagar, ſaid by Joſephus to have been put into Abra- 
ham's boſom by God's command, IX. 79. 3. 

Hageneau, what people ſaid about the French King's 
ſeizing upon the cities of the preſecture of Hage- 
neau, VI. 617. @. 

Hagius, is apology for Lotichius's love poems, VII. 
'F. 7-5f | 

7 James, ſome account of a conference be- 
tween him and Keller, VI. 50g. 4. 6. 

Hair, the weight of Abſalom's, I. 102. a. 5. Red 

hair eſteemed beautiful, III. 2 26. 6. A diſpute a- 
bout the lawfulneſs of wearing long hair, VII. 319. 
4. 6. A tax laid upon it, 494. @. — 

Hakevill, Dr. attacks Heylin's hiſtory of St. George, 
VI. 148. 6. 

Haldan, the ſtory of his killing his brother in a ſingle 
combat without knowing him, I. 419. a. 6. 


Hale, Robert, why he gave over the practice of the 


law, V. 696. 4. 

Hale, Sir Matthew, his Judgment concerning Dr. 
Patrick's Friendly Debate, &c. VIII. 195. b. 196. a. 
What he ſays of Mr. Selden, IX. 150. 

Hales, John, with what impartiality his character is 
drawn by Dr, Pearſon, VIII. 236. 4. Several par- 

4 


ticulars relating to his life and death with a copy 


of his will, ibid. a. 6. What he ſaid with reſpet 


to Shakeſpeare's knowledge of the ancients, IX. 

199. 

Hali, an Eunuch, one of the moſt valiant Generals of 
Soliman, VI. 107. a. His joke upon receiving 
the news of the taking of Strigonia, ibid, 

Hall, Joſeph, Biſhop of Norwich, a letter of his to 
Laud, VI. 642. a. 6. What he publiſhed concern- 


ing Lipſius's hiſtories of the Bleſſed Virgin's mira- 


cles, VII. 109.6. & ſeq. Corrected, 260. a. 6. 
Hall, Dr. Anthony, took care of the printing the laſt 
ſheets of Hudſon's Joſephus, VI. 302. 6. 
Hall, John, the number of Latin verſes which he 
made in a day III. 190. &. | 
Hall, George, the firſt who preached a ſermon before 
the ſons of the Clergy, VI. 515. 6. | 


Halli, Anthony, one of the greateſt poets of his time, 


. . 

Halli, Dr. Edmond, his edition of Apollonius Per- 
gzus's Conics, II. 97. a. 6. III. 248. a. His ac- 
count of the infinity of the ſyſtem of the world, III. 
560. 5. Called our Southern Tycho by Flamſtead, 


IV: 259. 5. His character of Dodwell's treatiſe 
de Cyclis, 617. a, His great ſkill in Geometry and 


Aſtronomy, VI. 508. 6. What Molyneux ſays of 
his deſign of printing a letter againſt Hevelius's An- 
nus Climactericus, VII. 605. 5. An extract from 
a letter of his concerning tides, 608. 5. Another 
which he wrote concerning Mr. Hooke, 799. 
b. & ſeq. 

Hallier, Madam du, her ambition, V. 102. a. 6. 
py one of the country ſeats of her huſband, 

103. 4. 6. 

Hallier, Mr. du, what he ſays of the greedineſs of the 
Court of Rome, 298. 6. Married Charlotte des Eſſars 
after ſhe was quite ruined in her character, V. 65 5. 
a, See the article Hoſþizal, Francis de L'. 

Hallifax, Lord, a great patron and good judge of li- 
terature, I. 224. a. What paſſed between him and 
the Lord Godolphin about employing a proper per- 


ſon to celebrate the victory of Blenheim, 246. 5. 


A converſation between him and Mr. Addiſon, 257. 
| Severely characteriſed for the favour he ſhew'd to 
men of genius in one of the State-poems, 262. a. 6. 
Offer'd to bury Mr. Dryden, and to beſtow 500 l. 
on a Monument, IV. 684. a. 
Halluin, Madam de, what ſort of a huſband ſhe thought 
moſt proper for Mary of Burgundy, III. 693. 6. 
Hallywell, Mr. what he ſays of Dr. Ruſt's Meſſia in 
S. Scriptura promiſſus olim venit, VIII. 826. His 
preface to the Doctor's ſermon upon John xviii. 38. 
ibid. a. B. 

Ham, why he laughed at his father, II. 525. 5. Not 


worſhiped in Egypt under the name of Jupiter 


Hammon, III. 9. 3. 6. Never was in Egypt, 
ibid. | 

Hamadryades, how Mr. Benſerade was puzzled when 
he was aſked what difference there was between the 
Hamadryades and the Dryades, III. 225. 6. Their 
unhappy condition, IV. 675, 676. 6. + 

Hamburgh, when it began to have ordinary Syndics, 
VI: 895: 8. | 


Hamden, John, tried for a conſpiracy to diſturb the 


the peace of the Realm, and fined 400001. VI. 8. 
Condemned for High-Treaſon, but not executed, 
ibid. His account of the reaſons why Mr. John- 

| ſon could obtain no Church preferment under King 
William, 410. 6. 


| Hamaen, Richard, VI. 7. 


Hamilton, Marquiſs of, what Archbiſhop Spotſwood 
ſaid to him when he came to viſit him upon his 
death-bed, IX. 377. a. | | 

Hamilton, James, under what pretence he open'd a 
{chool in Dublin, X. 54. 6. Created Lord Clande- 
bois by King James, ibid. 

Hamilton, John, Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, cured 
of a dangerous illneſs by Cardan, IV. 116. a. Whe- 
ther there is any grounds to believe that Cardan fore- 
told his death, ibid. 

Hamilton, Patrick, the martyr, how he cauſed his ac- 
cuſer to loſe his ſenſes, I. 479. a. 6. 

Hammon, Fountain of, in what it is ſaid to reſemble 
moſt wives, IX. 688. a. 

Hammond, Colonel Robert, his letter to Cromwell in 
favour of Mr. Love, IV. 479. 5. 480. 4. 

Hampton · Court, conference of, the propoſal which Mr. 

Reynolds made at it, VIII. 704. 4.6. 
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Handi, the ſtrange opinion aſcribed to Anaxagoras a- 


bout them, I. 654. 5. 

Handſome Perſons, what Euripides ſaid of the autumn 
of their age, V. 147. 6. | 

Hangings, Whether any were known at Rome before 
thoſe which Attalus bequeathed to the Romans, 
VIII. 287. @. 

Hangout, Peter the Great's triumph after the victory 
he obtain'd over the Swedes at that place, VIII. 

a. 

Handies miſtaken with reſpe& to the time of Tibe- 
rius's triumph, VIII. 175. 5. 

Hannibal, draws the plan of a city, and at the deſi re 
of Artaxias undertakes the care of building it, II. 
358, 359. Blamed the Painter who had drawn him 
with two eyes, and rewarded another who had 
drawn him in profile, III. 13. 6. Knew how to 
vanguiſh, but not how to make the belt of a vic- 

_ tory, IV,4.6. Inferior to Alexander and Cæſar, 
5. a. 6. Ihe method which the Romans purſued, 
in order to oblige him to quit Italy, VII. 527. a. 
By what ſtratagem he defeated Eumenes in an en- 

gagement at ſea, VIII. 285. 5. 286. a. What he 
laid of Pyrrhus, 604. b. 605. a. Livy's account 
of a conference between him and Scipio, 605. a. 6. 
The reaſons of his great eſteem of Pyrrhus, ibid. S. 
Ruined his army by wintering in Capua, IX. 454. 
a. Livy's excellent reflections on his miſconduR, 
ibid. 


Hanno, the ſtory of his being condemned for having 


tamed a lion, VI 17. a. Whether he was the ſame 
perſon as the Hanno who ſail'd round Africa, ibid. 6. 
His Periplus conſidered by Iſaac Voſſius as the moſt 
ancient remain that has eſcaped the injury of time, 
300. a. CN 

Heb. Carvel Ring, a Latin verſion of it, VII. 620. 
a. b. 

Hapbſa, the wife to whom Mahomet gave the charge 
of the box which contain'd his Apoſtolate, VII. 


. a. op 
rer in what it is placed by St. Ambroſe, I. 
272. a, Anaxagoras, 6615. The Cyrenaics, II. 
245. a Auſonius, 498. a. Cicero, IV. 131. a. 
Dr. Cudworth, 488. a. Epicurus, V. 5 1. 2. And 
Zeno, X. 272. a. What Marcus Antoninus ſaid of 
it, II. 46. a. No perſons leſs happy than thoſe 
who ſecm to be moſt fo, III. 691. 2. What has 
produced a great variety of opinions among the an- 
cient Philoſophers about it, V. 50. 6. How many 
it has been ſaid that Varro aſſerted there were, 50. # 
(85). His formal and efficient cauſes, 50. 6. 
What Carneades ſaid was the ultimate end of man, 
IV.131. 2. What St. Evremond ſays a man mult 
do to live happily, V. 135. 6. Whence the hap- 
pineſs and perfection of every thing or agent ariſes, 
VI. 533.4. What makes men think that there 1s 
leſs happineſs than miſery in the world, 674. 6. An 
inltance.to prove how vain all human happineſs is, 
VII. 48. a. The difficulty of living happy, 421. 
2. Whether eternal happineſs can be properly call. 
ed a reward, VIII. 51. a. Whether an Origeniſt 
daredetermine the duration of thoſe ſufferings which 
precede it, ibid. a. 5. Why Scioppius envied the 
happineſs of Sparrows, IX. 123. a. 5. A diſpute 
between two beggars about the happineſs of this 
world, 601. a. The opinion of a Virgin about 


it, ibid. What Malherbe and Racan reckoned 


the greateſt happineſs of this life, ibid. a. b. Re- 
flections upon it, X. 230. b. & ſeq. 

Haræus, the difference between his hiſtory of the wars 
of the Netherlands and that of Meteranus, VII. 
495. b. & ſeq. 


Harcourt, Simon, his verſes in praiſe of the Duke of 


Buckingham, IX. 214. b. Ordered to impeach Lord 


Sommers, 288. a. 


Hardenberg, the ridiculous manner of elefting the 


Burgo-maſter of this city, III. 390. 6. 

Hardneſs of Bodies, how Bernouilli accounts for it, 
III. 269. a. | 

Hardouin, Father, a word omitted by the Printer in 
his commentary upon Pliny, II. 68. a. One of 
his remarks concerning Aſclepiades, examined, 381. 
5. His opinion of Hermolaus's Pliny, 642. 4. Au- 
thors whom he has not mentioned in his excellent 
catalogue of Commentators on that writer, III. 228. 
His miſtake about a diamond mentioned by Juvenal, 
241. 4. A remark on his piety, IV. 164. b, A 
miſtake of his concerning Cicero in a paſſage of 


D & A; 


his notes on Pliny, 45 5. a. In what Madam Ds. 
cier ſays he has greatly injured Homer, 501. 6. 
Has confounded one Caſtor with ancther, 559. 5. 
Miſtaken with regard to the time in which 1277. 
des the Philoſopher died, VI. 594. 5. A criticiſm 
on a paſſage of his Pliny, VII. 549. a. One in 
- which he hath corrupted that author, IX. 476. a. 

Hardyng, Thomas, ſome account of his controverſy 
with Biſhop Jewel, VI. 376. a. 

Hare, Dr. Francis, his character of Dr. Clarke, IV. 
303. 4. Was tutor to Mr. Collins, 395. Suppoſed 
to be the author of the letter to Phileleutherus, a- 
_ = remarks on the diſcourſe of Free-thinking, 
398. b. | | 

Hares, no animals more fearful and more laſcivious, 
VI. 106. » (7). 

Harlai, Monſieur de, firſt preſident to the Parliament 
of Paris, IV. 275.6. 

Harlai, Francis de, attempted in vain to pacify the 
diſputes about Janſeniſm, VII. 406. 6. 8 

Harma, city of, a criticiſm on the derivation of its 
name, and the place of its ſituation, I. 593. a. 6. 
94. a. b. | 

Harmer, Dr. his Latin tranſlation of a fimile of Hu- 
dibras, VI. 293. 6. | 

Harmer, Anthony, a name under which Mr, Whar- 
ton diſguiſed himſelf, X. 135. and 4. 

Harmonia, 2 225 to Gelon K. of Syracuſe, VI. 
171. a. &. | 8 

Harmony of the Goſpels, whether that which goes under 

the name of Ammonius, was written by kim, I. 586. 
b. & leq. | | 

Harmony of the Spheres, what the ancients meant by 

this fiction, V. 556. a. 6. | 

Harold, King of England, by what means he got 
Alfred into his hands, I. 508. a. 5. The cruel 
death he put him to, ibid. | 

Harpalice, ſee the article of Harpalicius, VI. 24. 

Harpalus, a ſucceſsful Pirate, VI. 28. a, 

Harphius, Henry, a myſtical Divine, his character, 
VIII. £28. a. b. From whom he borrowed the 

matter of his contemplations, ibid. | 

Harrington, Sir Sapcote, VI. 29. 4. | 

Harrington, Sir John, his vindication of Orlando Fu- 
rioſo againſt the objections which have been made 

againſt it, II. 221. 6. 222. a. How he excuſes 
Arioſto with regard] to his amours, 225. 5. His 
remarkable ſtory of an accident which happened as 
na was preachipg at St. Paul's Croſs, III. 
353. 6. | | h 
PS. 3.40 Thomas, Mr. Des Cartes ſaid to be very 
much obliged to his Artis Aualyticæ Praxis for many 
of his 3 in Algebra and Geometry, IV. 
148. 6. | 

Harris, William, his obſervations concerning Patrick's 
Friendly Debate, VIII. 196. a. b. 

Harriſon, William, an account of his tranſlation of 

| Buethius's hiſtory, II. 625. b. Aſſiſted Hollingſhed 
in the firſt edition of his Chronicle, VI. 209. a. 
Cenſured for what he ſays of Leland in his detcrip- 
tion of Britain, 680. 6. . 

Harriſon, Thomas, one of the Judges of K. Charles, 

a letter which he wrote to Cromwell, IV. 475. 6. 

Hartford, Counteſs of, Mrs. Rowe's letter to her, VIII. 

5. 4. | 

1 Mr. his continuation of Micrælius's Political 
Hiſtory, eriticiſed, VII. 557.6. 558. a. 6. | 

Haris, how long they live according to Heſiod's calcu- 
lation, VI. 4. 6. | | 

Hari ſoechers, Monſieur, took a medium between Des 
Cartes and the new aſſertors of a Vacuum, VII. 
22. 6. His objection againſt the exiſtence of it, 
X. 269. 6. e 

Harvey, Dr. the firſt who diſcovered the circulation 
of the blood, II. 717. a. 6. Sir Thomas Brown's 
opinion of his piece de circulatione Sanguinis, III. 
613. a. How he defended himſelf againſt thoſe 
who aſcribed the invention to Father Paul, VIII. 
199. 6. 1 

He, Elizabeth, her great age, VI. 228. 

Harun al Raſhid, the ſtory of him and of one of the 
ladies of his Seraglio, I. 119. 4. 6. His inſtruc- 
tions to one of his Governours, 42. The expe- 
dients he made uſe of to marry his brother's wife, 
122.4. K 

Haſenmullerus, Elias, ſome particulars concerning him 
and his hiſtory of the Feſuits, VI. 370. 4. C. V. 
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Haſtings, John, bis claim to the crgwn of Scotland, 124. a, B. Arp rallied by LaQantius and Ar- 1 
II 6 b F . 5. la et * \ . ; 


i 
| 
% Le 1. dont? BODIN, LAT fe he greateſt of all their \\M 
Hate, what ſhould be the foypdation.of lave, and hatred, Goddeſſes the moſt unhappy bean in nature, 40 * "it 0 
II. 388. 6. An important digreſhon, touching the a. 6. & ſeq, Their | ſyſtem. of religion calcular. 1 
information concerning the new . hereſy, of hating end to, Be tho and corrupt mens morals, 498. 4. | 1 
one's neighbour, N. 298, 4. 4 ſeqq, . The injullice of Mr. Eſprit's cenſureg of them, VIII. . 
Hatton, Lady Elizabeth, ſome account of the diſpute be- 100. 5. 101. 4. How they acedunted for thoſe Wl | 
tween her and Sir Edward Coke her huſband, about; paſſions which, ray men away i ſpite of their 1 
marrying their gd eee 6. 387.85 e e. be bulk of them, not expoſed to e 
6. 388. 4. 5. Her letters to the Earl of Bucking - the ſame objections with the Stoics, - concerning pro- i 
ham and petitions to the King, ibid. | vidence and the origin of evil, 222. 4. St. Auſ- { Mi 
Hawerſham, Lord, greatly offended the Commons at tin's obſervations with regard. to their beautiful ac- 0 
a conſerente with them, IX. 289. 2. Ry tions, X. 391, „ 1 
Hautclair, Family of, how it got that name, VIII. Heavens, ſuppaſed by ſome Philoſophers to be made | 
708. b. ns e 514 of ſtone, and to be kept from falling by the ſwift- ö 
bla, Mary de. Able Faydivs vindication of ber ves of their, motion, 1. 650. Whether they are | 


character, IX. 115, 4. 6, Lewis, XIIIth's great animated, VIII; 730. a, b. The notions which 
affection for her, 116. a, What made him, jealous were formed of them by Anaxagoras, I. 664. 
of her, ibid. b. 3 Empedocles, V. 28. 4. 8 The Perſians, VI. 346. 5 
Hacules, Sir John, his obſervatians concerning, the And Japoneſe, 364. . = 
trials of. Sir Walter Rawleigh, VIII, 684. 6. 685. Hebe, on what occaſion ſhe was deprived of the 12 
a. And Col. Sidney, IX. 231.6. & leq. ol ſerving. wine to the Gods, V. 383. a, VI. 485. 
Hay, Alexander, a French Jeſuit, baniſned by a de- 6. Her conception, ibid. „ Mill 
cree of the Parliament of Faris, VI. 40. 4. l Halrenu, who. invented the points, 1, 488. 4 X. 104. "Al 
Hay, Robert, his fidelity to Robert Bruce, VI. 39. 4. 4. 6. When the Hebrew text of the Bible was N 
Made hereditary high conſtable of Scotland, ibid. — altered; I, 404. a. 5. The defign of Dr. Bennet's 
Hay, Mademoiſelle. le, what./ſheiſaid.to.a gentleman Hebrew, Grammar, III. 218. 4, 6, Who brought 
who aſked why. a certain lady, had.cauſed five co- the art of printing it to the greateſt perfection, 469. 

| pies of her picture to be taken, VIII. 434. . The Hebrew letters ſuppoſed to be the molt an- 
Hayward, Sit John, what hedays of Sir Jonn Cheke's cient, VI. 417. 5 ; 188 


eloquence, IV. 305. 6. Hebrews, the rites. of the ancient Hebrews very hard 
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Haan, Rabbi Iſaac, contributed the moſt to the con- to be diſcovered, V. 447. a. 
ſtruction of the aſtronomical Tables which are, call- Hecarerge, whether an epithet of Cybele, VIII. 26. 3. 
ed Alphonfine, IV. 197. 6: Heccabonphonia, what perſons had a right to offer them, 
Hagart, Father, ſued by. the relations of Janſenius II. 255. 0% 1 
for ſcandal in aſſerting that he was once a Calvi- Hecior, his complaiſance to his wife Andromache, I. 
niſt, VI: 360. 6. V. 582, a, e 704. a. b. eee 
| Hazx#, Barbavan, VI; 713. 4. 3. | Hegeſippus, attempts to enſnare the Oracle of Delphi, 
Head. dreſes, their enotmaus height in the XVth cen- I. 329. a. l e 
tury, J. 706. b. IV. 425. K Heggius, James, VI. 207. + 4 | 


ſtances of cures which be performed, ibid. a, 6. 

Health, a too great ſollicitude to preſerve. it, ſome- 
times the means of. ruining it, I, 472. 4. 6. Rules 
for preſerving it, II. 566. 6, III. 669. a. 6, IV. 
567. a. VL 190. Ia what it conſiſts, V. 711. 4. 
5. Why Mr. Paſcal in the time of his ſickneſs 

Was afraid of recovering his health, VIII. 166. a. 
Mr. Patin's character of a treatiſe, which he wrote 
upon this ſubject, 179. 6. 180, a. An emblem of 
health and ſickneſs, X. 228. 6, 


Hearing, how perform'd according to Empedocles, 


V. 28. a. | | 

Hearne, Thomas, a letter to him, by Mr. Smith, IX. 
266. 5. His account of Chaucet's retractation, 297, a. 

Hearſays, in what manner an author ought to relate 
them, II. 602. a. How little they are to be 
truſted, VI. 115. 6. IX. 306. a. 

Heart, who firlt diſcovered. that it conſiſts of ſpiral 
fibres, VII. 384. 


Heat, what Anaximenes.call'd heat, I. 668. 5. Boyle's 


account of heat and cold, III. 550. 6. 551. a. 
What the ſchoolmen ſay about it, 698. 4. 

Heatheniſm, how St. Auſtin. ridicules it, VI. 491. a. 
An argument upon which the Fathers have laid great 
tireſs in order to prove the falſity of it, 497, 498. 
a. A maxim of Xenophanes which quite over- 
turned it, X. 224, 225. See Paganiſm. 

Heathens, have founded ſeveral of their fables on ſcrip- 


ture ſtories, I. 487.4.6. The great veneration and 


honours which they paid to. Apolionius of Tyana, 
II. 100. 4. Pretend that Apuleius wrought a great 
number of miracles, 122. a. The monſtrous alli- 
ance which was formed amongſt them between the 
worſhip of the Gods, and the moſt ſhametul paſ- 
ions, 536.6. Their luperſtition in annexipg a fa- 
tality o inaminate things, not to be wondered at, 
IV. 33. a. b. Their mythology ill contrived and 
connected, 158. a. Their contradiction in wor- 
ſhiping in the Temples Deities which were ridicul'd 
with impunity on the ſtages, V. 151. a. What 
may have given a handle 10 ridicule them, by 
charging them with worſhiping the miſtreſſes of 
their Painters, 274. . Why according ta Seneca 
they attributed infamous actions to their Deities, 
382. 4. Their great veneration for large old trees, 
VI. 5. 2. What Lord Herbert and others have 
thought concerning their ſalvation, 123. a, 6. 


_ Healing, ſome account ot: a. perſon. who pretended to Hegira, the meaning of the word, I. 8. 4. 9 
the gift of healing, all' diſeaſes, VIII. 24. a. In- | | | 


When 1t happen'd, ibid. | 
leidanus, Abraham, his teſtimony concerning Bekker's 
Catechiſm, III. 153. a. _ | FRET 
Heidegger, miſrepreſents the diſpute concerning the 
Feſtival of, St. Germain and, St. Ignatius, VII. 
199, a, For what he commends Cardinal Bellar- 


min, III. 169. 2. The reaſons be aſſigns for the 


continuance of Sarah's beauty, IX. 78. a. 
Heidelberg, the miſeries it ſuffered when taken by 
Count Tilly, I. 534. a. The occaſion of the ani- 
moſities between the univerſities of Heidelberg and 
Tubingen, 534. 4. 6. What a wretched employ- 
ment it was thought to be profeſſor in the college 
of wiſdom in that city, VIII. 136. a. When it 
was ſacked by the troops of Count Tilly, 173. 
Heilli, William de Piſſeleu Lord of, V. 104. a. 
Heiminsfeld, Sebaſtian, the ſtory of his murthering Do- 
rothy de Gries, V. 449. 25. | | 
Heinſius, Daniel, wrdte a. poem on the death of Ar- 
minius which. was afterwards ſuppreſſed in the edi- 
tion of his works, II. 291. His account of his 
friend Baudius's behaviour upon the death of his 
wife, III. 28. 6. Cenſured by John de Croi, 472. 
a. Attack'd Caſaubon for ſaying that the Greek 
and Latin ſatyr were not the fame, IV. 152. 6. 
His opinion of the ſtyle of the Greek teſlament, V. 
404. a. Publiſh'd ſome immodeſt poems, X. 418. 
Helen, married to Achilles in the other world, I. 167. 
Why ſome ſay Madam Dacier was ſo zealous in 
juſtifying her conduct, IV. 499. a. Different ac- 
counts of the method Oenone uſed to ruin her, and 
be revenged of Paris, VIII. 18. 4. b. Particulars 
ry mie her picture painted by Zeuxis, X. 277, 
280. 6. 


Helene, Mr. de St. his apology for Mr. de Ceriſantes 


againſt the memoirs of the Duke of Guile, IV. 248. 
a. b. & ieqq. | 9 

Helencion, an herb, its qualities, VI. 56. 6. 

Helenus, whether he married Andromache before the 
death of Pyrrhus, I. 705. a. How he and Caflan- 
dra became endowed with the gift of prophecy, IV. 
159. 4. 

Helinandus, his reveries concerning Virgil's {ill in 
magic, X. 16. 6. 17. a. i 

Heliedorus, under what title Amyot tranſlated his H;- 
floria Ethiepica into French, 1. 618. Choſe, as 
ſome ſay, to reſign his Biſhopric rather than con- 
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demn his Romance of Theagenes, VI. 73. 35. 
Heliogabalus, delivered young genttemen to his ma- 
icians to be facrificed, II. 23.4 _ vt 
Hell, the exiſtence of it denied by Averroes, I. 472. 
a. The nature and duration of its torments, III. 


1c1. 3. IV. 365. a. b. 379. a. IX. 275. b. 276. 
7 278. a. 1 1 ke fear of it — away 
by the ſyſtem of Jordanus Brunus, III. 620. 4. 
The notions which the Perſians and Japoneſe have 
of it, VI. 346. 3. The word Hell or Hades, ex- 

lained, 541. . Whence called Infernum, 5 44. 4. 
Where ſome of the Fathers imagin'd it to be, ibid. 
The paſſage thither uſually termed a Deſcent into 
Hell, ibid. What ſome pretend about Machiavel's 


chuſin 

go to Paradiſe, VII. 311. a. Prudentius's opinion 
concerning its annual day of reſt, &c. not ortho- 
dox, vir 559. 6, Why Pythagoras pretended he 
had been in it, 613. 8. | 
cerning it inconſiſtent with his favourite doctrine 


of the Metempſychoſis, ibid. 3. The fear of it, ad- 


vantageous, IX. 275. b. 276. a. Treated as chi- 
merical by Spinoza, 365. a. 6. Urceus's opinion 
with regard to the doctrines that are vented concern- 
ing it, F 3 a. b. | STS 
Hellanicus, by what means he prevailed on his friends 
to enter into a conſpiracy againſt Ariſtotimus, II. 
265. a. | | Sona: 
Eid bea, why he joined Crateus in his conſpiracy 
againſt Archelaus, II. 178. 6. wk 
Hellebore, taken by Carneades to purge his brain when 
he prepared to encounter his antagoniſt, IV. 127. 6. 
And by Chryfippus in order to increaſe the ſtrength 
of his genius, 341. | 5 | 
Heloiſe, what fort of leſſons ſhe received from Abe- 
lard, I. 61. a. Sent to a monaſtery, ibid. Re- 
queſted the body of Abelard, 65. a. The extreme 


grief with which ſhe was ſeized when ſhe reflected 


on her huſband's emaſculation, V. 297. 6. Firſt Ab- 
beſs of the Paraclet, VIII. 132. See her article, 
and alſo thoſe of Abelard, Foulques and Paraclet. 

Hemina, an ancient meaſure, how much it contained, 
VI. 616. 6b. 38 | | 

 Hemingfort, Walteri, Chronica, V. 364. b. 

Hemithea, by what means Achilles's deſign of raviſh- 
ing her, was prevented, IX. 518. a. 6. 

Henao, Gabriel de, his Philoſophia Chriſtiana de Em- 
pyreo Calo, VII. 196. 6. | - 

Henault, Sieur D', his curious ſonnet on an embrio 
wherein he is ſuppoſed to have Mademoiſelle de 
Guerchi in view, VIII. 181, a. 6. 

Henderſon, Robert, ſaid to be the author of ſome poems 
aſcribed to Chaucer, IV. 298. 6. | | 

Hengiſt, General of the Saxons, maſſacres three hun- 
dred Britons in the molt treacherous manner ima- 
ginable, . | 

Hennage, Sir J homas, the Earl of Leiceſter's letter to 
to him concerning the battle of Zutphen, IX. 228. 
„6 | | 

Hennius, an head-dreſs wore by the ladies in the 15th 
century, a deſcription of it, IV. 426. a. | 

Henriciad, a Latin poem by Mr. Quillet, Coſtar's cha- 
racter of it, VIII. 635.6. © 

Henricius, the compliments which Mr. Bayle makes 
him, II. 189.6. | 

Henriquez, Count Alphonſo, defeats and impriſons 
Don Fernando Paez and his mother Thereſa, X. 
46. 5. The conditions on which he concluded a 
peace with King Alphonſo, 47. a. | 

Henriguex, Lewis, his luſcious and particular deſcrip- 
tion of the pleaſures of the ſaints in Paradiſe, VII. 
196. 6, 

Henry IV, Emperor, excommunicated by Pope Gre- 
gory VII, V. 541. Abſolved from his excommu- 
nication, 542. Cited by the Pope to appear at 
Rome, ibid. Anathematiz'd and excommunicated 
a ſecond time, ibid, The moſt unheard-of indig- 
nities io which he was forced to ſubmit before he 

ewreC0uld obtain abſolution, 543, 544. a. Excommu- 

— nicated and diveſted anew of his imperial dignity, 
544. Cauſes an Anti-pope to be elected, and drives 
Gregory from Rome, 

Henry V, Emperor, what method he took to humble 
the pride of Pore P. ſcal II, I. 434. 4.6. Excommu- 
nicated, and oblig d to give up the right of inveſ- 
titures, 435. | 

Henry VII, Emperor, impriſons Lewis of Bavaria, 
and makes him ſwear that he will not for the tu- 


rather to be ſent to Hell after his death than 


What he advances con- 
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ture lay any claim to the Empire, X. 460; 
Henry II, King of England, the penance he promiſed 
to ſubmit to on account of the murder of St. Tho- 
mas a Becket, VI. 119. 4. 5. The injurious man 
ner in which he was treated by the Patriarch of 
27 825 ibid. Impriſons Queen Eleanor, VII. 
20601 | | 


Henry IV, King of England, the marks of favour 
which he gave Chaucer, IV. 296. @. His title 
to the crown, II. 367. 42. Arundel's ſpeech upon 
his advancement to the throne, 368. 5. Supplied 
with money by the clergy, 369. a. Promiſes to 
leave the church in as good if not a better eſtate 
than he found it, ibid. 6. Determines a diſpute 
between Arundel and the Univerſity of Oxford in 
favour of the former, 370. a. | 

Henry V, King of England, adviſes Archbiſhop A- 
_ to uſe gentle methods againſt heretics, II. 

Henry VI, King of England, his wretched dependance 
upon the Duke of York, IV. 708. a: 6.. Carried 
to London with his legs tied under his horſe's belly, 

and impriſoned in the Tower, 709. Reſtored by 
the Earl of Warwick who had dethroned him, 
709. 8. 711. Dethroned and committed again to 
the Tower, 712. His character, ibid. Why he 

was not canonized, ibid. 2. Put to death, 712. 

| 1 contributed moſt to the troubles of his reign, 
715.9. | 

Henry VII, King of England, whence he conceived 
an irreconcileable hatred againſt Linacre, VII. 


"_ | 
Henry VIII, King of England, the chief reaſon that 
induced him to write againſt Luther, II. 134. For 
what he ſettled an annual penſion upon Aſcham, 
373. a. The opinion of ſome divines concerning 
his divorce, 680. a. 5. Whether he encouraged 
the murderers of Cardinal Beaton, III. 93. 6b. 95. 
a. 6. 96. a. b. The proceedings of the Sorbonre 
with regard to his divorce, 130. 3. Said to have 
repented fully of the offences committed by him 
againſt Queen Ann of Boleyn, 448. . Why the 
record of the ſentence of divorce between him 
and her was burnt, 449. 5. Naturally ſubject 
both to love and jealouly, 455. a. Lord Her- 
bert's character of him, ibid. 6. His being 
called the Supreme Head of the Church, com- 
plained of by Calvin, IV. 55. 4. 6. The reflec- 
tion which Camcens makes upon him in his Luſiad, 
84. 5. Agreed with Charles V upon a partition of 
France between them, 259. a. The penſion he 
allowed Sir John Cheke, 300. b. Adviſed by Sir 
John to keep a Diary of all the tranſactions of any 
importance during his reign, 301. 2. The ſtcry 
which is told of his ordering Eraſmus to be ſearchea, 
and of his taking away all the money found about 
him over and above what every perſon is allowed 
to carry out of the Kingdom, V. 87. 4. The 
queſtion he put to the two Univerſities, about the 
King's Supremacy, V. 442. a. His reaſons for de- 
claring war againſt France, VI. 458. b. The 
great familiarity to which he admitted Sir Thomas 
More, VII. 646. a. And what Sir Thomas ſaid 
of the King on that occaſion, 647. a. Never per- 
mitted the balance of power to incline too much one 

way, X. 461. SEED 

enry II, King of France, proteſted againſt the Coun- 
cil of Trent, I. 618. 6. & ſeq. His ſecret intelli- 
gence with the Turks, II. 147.6. Whether he or 
Charles V broke the truce firlt, III. 523. a. 6. 
Submitted to be interrogated in favour of the Duke 
d'Eſtampes, V. 108. 6. His great eſteem for Fer- 
nel, 205. 6, The ſurpriſing manner in which it is 
pretended that he talked of Catharine de Medic)s's 
barrenneſs to him, 207. a. The inſtructions he 
gave to Dr. Oriz with regard to the converſion of 
the Dutcheſs of Ferrara, 212. 4. 6. His treachery 
to the City of Metz, IV. 269. b. The cauſe ot 
the great hatred between him and the Queen of 
Hungary, VI. 313. 6. How he revenged himſe!t 
upon her, 314. a. On what condition he offered 
to marry one of his daughters to the ſon of Iſabella 
Q. of Hungary, 317. @ His ſevere Edict a- 
gainſt women who deſtroyed the fruit of their 
womb, VIII 185. 4. 6. What method he took 10 
diſſolve Francis de Montmorency's marriage v1t: 
Madam de Pienne, and get him married to his own 
natural daughter, 396. a. How ſcornfully te ye 
4 | We 


the Pope in that affair, VIII. 397. 6. By what means 
.Diana de Poitiers captivated the heart of this youn 
Prince, 439. 6. Why the public were ſo muc 
exaſperated at the credit ſhe” had with him, 440. 6. 
How idle it is to ſuppoſe there was nothing but 
Platonic Love' between them, ibid. & ſeq. Bran- 
tome's grovelling complaiſance to him, 444. a. 
Employed Peter Paul Vergerius to croſs the deſigns 
of the Pope, IX. 701. a. Reflections on his con- 
duct, wic. What he gave Sabeus ſor the dedica- 
tion of his Epigrams, 9. 5. 

enry III, King of France, makes James Amyot 


Commander of the Order of the Holy Ghoſt, I. © 


619. 6. The brutiſh fury with which Boſſu preach- 
ed againſt him, III. 515. Boucher's infamous Sa- 
tyr, 520.6. His ſharp reprimand of the Divines 
of Paris, for the inſolent and unbounded licence of 
their Sermons againſt him, 522. 4. Better ac- 
quainted with the Precepts of the Goſpel, than the 
art of Reigning, ibid. What was the chief cauſe 
of the boldneſs of the Rebels, 520. a. His indiſ- 
cretion with regard to the Dutcheſs of Montpenſier, 


very detrimental to his affairs, IV. 37. a. 6. His 


treatment of Mr. de Biron, V. 459. a.'6. Threatned 
with being confined to a Monaſtery, 639. » (7). 


How the preachers inveighed againſt him, 640. 4. 


Refuſed to grant the Dutcheſs of Nemours the bo- 
dies of her two ſons, ibid. The inſults which'were 
offered him by the populace, 640. a4. 6. Some cu- 
rious pieces concerning the proſecution carried on 


againſt him by the Duke of Guiſes's widow, 641. 


a. C. Guilty of great folly in giving Pignerol to 
the Duke of Savoy, VI. 90. 4. Sent for Joubert 
to remove the obſtacles which rendered his marriage 
fraitleſs, 424. His famous guard of forty five, 
VII. 150. b. By whom he was encouraged to rid 
himſelf of the Duke of Guiſe, 151. a. Knew on 
ſome occaſions to a& with dignity and reſolution, 
151.6. 152. a. Obliged to reward the moſt perfi- 
dious and baſe actions of his ſubjects, 153. a. 
Machiavel's works ſaid to have been often read to 
him, 311. 6, No Prince ever became ſo unlike his 
former ſelf, 437. a. 6. The terrible affront which 
he offered his ſiſter the Queen of Navarre, and how 
he treated the King's Depwi/ who came and de- 


manded ſatisfaction for it, 752.6. 753. 4. L. A 


cruel affront which was put upon him by the Spa- 
niards, IX. 396. 4. 6. His weakneſs in conſenting 
to all the ambitious caprices of Catharine de Me- 
dicis, ibid. Demands no ſatis faction for the bloody 
affront put upon him by the Spaniards, 436. 6. 
Guilty of an inexcuſable baſeneſs, ibid. Why the 
Zealots of Popery aſperſe his reputation, 457. a. 
Reprimands his ſiſter very ſeverely on account of 
her lewd and ſcandalous life, X. 67. a. 6, Conſults 
Goulart concerning Stephanus Junius Brutus, 308. 
18. | | 
Hey IV, King of France, confers great honours on 
Sommerdyck, I. 4. a. How he treated his con- 
feſſor who endeavoured to diſſuade him from engag- 
ing in a variety of Amours, 426. 5. Why he had 

a great mind to prevent K. James from obtaining 
the Crown of England, II. 137. a. The reaſons 
alleged for diſannulling his marriage with Q. Mar- 


garet, 674. 6. And thoſe which were made uſe of 


for granting him abſolution without waiting for the 
Pope's conſent, III. 220. 5. Ceremonies of his 
abſolution, 519. 5. What the Proteſtants thought of 
him during the firſt years of his Catholiciſm, 480. 
5. Sermons publiſhed to ſhow that his abjuration 


was nothing but diſſimulation, and that his abſolu- 


tion was null, 521. 4. 6. Filled with diſquiet by 
the daughter of @ poor weaver who pretended to be 
a Demoniac, 605. Ordered Caſaubon's treatiſe of 
religious Liberty to be ſuppreſſed, IV. 153. a. No 
great ſcholar, ibid. 6. Deſcribed under the name 
of the Great Alcandre, 237. a. His life attempt- 
ed by John Chaſtel, 281. This attempt vindicated 
by Francis de Veronne Conſtantin, 283. a. 6. & 
ſeqq. The degrees of kindred between him and 
Henry III, 283. » (20). What Pope Sixtus ſaid 
of him, V. 17. 6. To whom his domeſtic troubles 
were chiefly owing, 370. a. Raiſed to the Crown, 


chiefly by the means of the Marſhal de Biron, 460. 


a. 6. A repartce which he is ſuppoſed to have 
made, 462. a. Did not reſent the Duke of Savoy's 
conſpiracy againſt him, 464. a. Deſigned to make 
de Biron his ſon in law, 466. 4. 6. Saved his life, 


ibid. The preſent he made Grotius, 585, . Nine 
2 extracted from Guignard's book againſt 
im, 620. 4. What he ſaid when the Embaſiador 
of Venice burnt the papers in which he acknow- 
ledged himſelf indebted for ſeveral ſums to chat re- 
public, 671. 6. His agreement with the Count de 
Ceſi, concerning the Counteſs of Moret, 608. a. 
The ſmart anſwer which it is pretended he made to 
the Sieur du Haillan, 694. 42. Rewarded Hotman 


for his Brutum Fulmen, VI. 276. a. By what 


means the Plot to diſſolve his marriage with Mar- 
garet de Valois miſcarried, VII. 747. 5. & eq. 
His mean conduct with regard to the pregnancy of 
one of his miſtreſſes, 750. @. . Not only winked 
at, but even approved of his wife's: amours, 752. 
The manner in which he demanded ſatisfaction of 


Henry III, for the affront which he had offered his 


Queen, 753. 4. 6, Obliged to receive her with all 
her infamy, 754. 4. b. 756. a. b. An account of 
Montgaillard's attempt againſt him, 634. 6. How 
the Pope's abſolution of him was obtained, VIII. 
65. 6. The anſwer which Ann de Rohan gave him 
upon a certain occaſion, 158. The apology for 
him ſuppoſed to be wrote by the Dutcheſs de Rohan, 
is in reality a ſharp Satyr, 160. A character of 
that performance, iy 6. What he ſaid to Peter 
de Rapin when he demanded money of him to buy 
a horſe, 672. U. Beautiful verſes on his death, 745. 
a. Coſmo Ruggeri ſaid to have attempted his life 
by witchcraft, 811. 6, How he juſtified himſelf 
to the King, ibid. His clemency to Claudius San- 
Cteſius Biſhop of Evreux, who maintained that it 
was lawful to murder him, IX. 52.4.6. What 
he ſaid to Joſeph Scaliger when he went to take his 
leave of him, 107. The difficulties he met with 
| as could gain his deſires of a beautiful Lady, 
18. 6. | | | 
Henry of Afia, thought Ariſtotle as wiſe as Adam or 
St. Paul, II. 270. a. | 5 | 
Henry, Matthew, his explanation of David's meſſage 
to Nabal, I. 73. a. RefleQions on Abimelech, 77. 
a.b. 78. a. 6. And the Parable: of the Bramble, 
ibid. Cenſures the Phyſicians for preſcribing David 
al young bedfellow, 80, 5. | 
Henſbach, who was its firſt reformed Miniſter, VIII. 
135. a. A remarkable ſtory of a Curate of that 
Church about the time of the Reformation, ibid. 6. 
Heptameron, by whom it was written, VII. 734. 6. 
Obſervations upon it, 735. 4. 6. 


Heraclides, a paſſage in his treatiſe of Commonwealth, 


explained, II. 189. 6. | | 

Heraclitus, whether he thought the ſame thing 7o he 
and not to be, II. 341.6. The ſtory of his hiding 
his works in the temple of Diana, V. 143. #. 
Boaſted that he was indebted to no man for what 
he knew, VII. 18. a. Whathe uſed to call pride, 
ibid. Suppoſed fire to be the principle of all things, 
IX. 528. 6. What he ſaid to his ſcholars who found 

him in a tradeſman's ſhop, X. 162. 6. 

Heraclius, Emperor, on what account it is ſaid that 
he endeavoured to increaſe the Eutychian Sect, VII. 
766. a. His dream a little before the taking of 

Antioch by the Saracens, VIII. 37. a. 6. | 


Heraldus, Deſiderius, too ſevere in his cenſure of Ar- 


nobius, IX. 19. a. 6. | 
Herbelot, Mr. d', not to be truſted, I. 105. » (3). 
His miſtake about Abu Teman's Poems, 1 22. u (e). 
Cenſured for placing Averroes under the name of 
Roſchal, II. 475. 6. Commits ſeveral miſtakes 
about this Philoſopher, 476. a. Criticiſed, VII. 
340 . 9 
PR uh Lady Magdalen, VI. 121. a. 
ercules, the ſtory of his ſtealing Diomedes's mares, 
and founding Abdera, I. 45. 6. Different particu- 
lars related of him with reſpect to Adonis, 273. By 
what means he made Ajax invulnerable, 382. a. 


His origin, 454 How Amphytrion diſcovered 


that he was the ſon of Jupiter, 603. Why he killed 
Zethus and Calais, III. 490. a. In danger of be- 
ing ſacrificed by Buſiris, 717. 4. The ſtory of 
Diagoras's cleaving his ſtatue to boil his turneps, 
IV. 585. a. The great devotion which was paid 
to his ſtatue by the Agrigentines, V. 424. ©. 
And the zeal which they ſhewed in the defence of 
it, 425. 2. His large cup, 491. 4. How many 
heroes of this name authors ſay there were, VI. 
127. a. Is the copy of Joſhua, 303. a. The 
ſtory of his being ſwallowed up by a Whale, . 
rowe 


rowed en bn "The — 
of his biting! Jund*s nipple, 485. l. Very obſtinateh 
fad? th het; 492; 4, Neprimanded. his 
dompations f6?:giving æ looſe to pleaſures. witk the 
women of IE thnes, GBG. av l Tho ſtory of bis 
being talcem By Fuunus for Omphale, VII. 245. 


4 % Wberber His digging: gave riſe to the river 


Scamander, IN. t68. 


Hercynidniy, Rubfte, a name under which Keller uſed 


to diſgaiſe bimſelf, VI. 540. % ko! 
Herelius, Dt. his Animadverſions on Freind's Emme- 
nologia, V. 338. 6. | i 3 
Hireſy,, the compilers of catalogues of Hereſies apt 
to im pute very abſurd opinions. to Heretics on very 
Night:foundations; I. 634 5: What are ſald to be 
the Parents of all Herefies, IT; 94. „ Is often no- 
thing but' conſequences drawn by an adverſary, 92. 
a. B. In what it conſiſts, 329. 66: How the Maho- 
metans puniſhed Averröes fer it, 474. 4. Not ſin- 


ful, unleſs it be. voluntary, 672. 6, What is called 


the Characteriſtie of it, III. 149. 6. Hobbeg's 
Hiſtorica! Narration of Hereſy, and the puniſhment 
"thereof, VI; 194, 195. 6. The uſefulneſs of 
Penal Laws with regard to Hereſy, VII. 402. a: b. 
Why a carnal Hereſy is. leſs dangerous than ſuch as 
are not attended with the leaſt immorality, VIII. 
54. . The Hereſies of the Sadducees, IX. 18. a. 
Stancarus and Blandrata, 384. 6. 385. a. The 
Proteſtants of the XVIIth Century greatly embar- 
raſſed by the neceſſity under which they imagined 
themſelves of exhorting the Magiſtrate to extirpate 
it, 30. 5. Commonly repreſented as the occaſion 
of great Judgments, 716. 24. "BY 
Heretics, the danger of being called an heretic, I. 
62. b. The ancient heretics, - very little known, 
103. a: B. How apt people are to ſwallow and 
ſpread all ſtories that are told to their diſadvantage, 


440. 4. b. 450. b. Find it very difficult to eſcape 


their perſecutors, 450. 4. 6. In what manner Leo 
Allatius ſays they ought to be puniſhed, 514. a. 
What ſort of Heretics they were wham Henry VIII 
perſecuted after he had denied the Pope's ſupremacy, 
589. 5. Reflections and opinions of ſeveral authors 
about puniſhing them with death, II. 19. 6. 673. 
a, III. 308: 5. 349: 6. V. 412. a. VI. 693. a. 


IX. 53. a. Why we have ſcarce any of the works 
of the ancient heretics now remaining, II. 94. 


Hiſtorians chooſe rather to render them odious than 
to anſwer them, 94. a. A reflection on allianees 
with them, 147. 5. & ſeq. The law which 
Arcadius made againſt them, 159. 6. 160. a. 
A contradiction which they generally fall into who: 
endeavour to convert them, 279. 6. St. Auguſtin 


maintained expreſsly that they ought to be perſe- 


cuted, 481. 3. Whether men of falſe faith and 
heretical opinions may be tolerated, or whether the 
Magiltrate is to puniſh ſuch-erring perſons. 672. 5. 
Several executed only on a ſuſpicion of having eaten 
a gooſe on Friday, III. 93. 2. How treated when 
they endeavour to make their apology or to accuſe 
their perſecutors, 231. 6. Beza's treatiſe de Hære- 


ticis a Magiſtratu puniendis, 308. a. b. The maxim 
of the Council of Conſtanc? about keeping faith 


with them, 636. 5. Ought to be reſtrained by the 
{word according to Calvin, IV. 46. 6. How Fran- 


cis de Veronne attempts to prove the lawfulneſs of 


killing them, 283. 3. Whether they who prohi- 
bit he books of the heretics, ought to ſuffer their 
objections to be publiſhed in the hooks of the ortho- 
dox who confute them, 333. 4. 6. What makes 


men eaſily believe them capable of every thing that 


is bad, V. 71. 6. Who firſt introduced the cuſtom 
of burning them, 303. 6. The deſire of not paſſing 
for heretics, the moſt powerful machine which 
moves thoſe who would prelerve or increaſe their 
_ dignities, 419. a. Ought according to St. Gregory 
to be treated with more ſeverity than Heathens, 
Jews and Mahometans, 532. a The ſcruples of 
the Church of Rome about commending of heretics, 
VI. 140. 4. Imaginary ſects of them often inſert- 
ed in the catalogues of heretics, 146. 6. 147. 4. 6. 
Whence it has been inferred that it is the duty of 
the Clergy to excite ſovereign Princes to puniſh 
heretics with death, VII. 195. a. Whether they 
had no martyrs to boaſt of in the three firſt centuries, 
416, b, A perſon is on ſome occaſions either or- 
thodox or heretical according as he has or has not 
money to beſtow, 764. 3. The extirpation of them 


4 


out of France enjoined! Lewis XIV by way. of pe. 
nance, 65. a RighYy aſcribe the, perſecutions carried 
on! againg+them:in;; France to the whale Church of 
Rome, 68 4. Are commonly ſuppoſed to come to 
a tragical end, 26 . Whether ſuch as, were, pet- 
ſecuted in the Councils by the authority of the Em- 
perors became more obſti nate and inflexible by being 
* wa: ibid> Ways of confounding them, 816. 

& eq. . A ſtrange way of converting heretics of 
wit, IX. 550. 6. 551: ä. Some account of the 
Turlupins, 649, 650. 6, Always ſuppoſed to be 
guilty, of ſome enormous fin, 616.4, | [ 

Hetmanut, his account of the Thalia of Arius, II. 279. 
ae 33 DI 

Hermaphrodites, verſes upon them, III. 116. a. B. IX. 
10. 6. Perſons who were hermaphrodites, 433. 6. 
IX. 14. a. Wahat gave riſe to them, 39. 6. 

Hermaphroditus, a deſcription of Sal macis's paſſion for 
him, IX. 39. a; 6. And the effects it produced, 
ibid. . Same miſtakes relating to him, corrected, 
40. 6, To whom the name is applied, 41. a. b. 

Hermaphreditus, a poem; VIII. 130. 6: 

Hermas, Baſnage's opinion of his Paſtor, III. 10. 4. 

Hermefianax the.-Poet, contemporary with Epicurus, 
VI. 715. 5. * | : 

Hermetic Myſteries, II. 385, b. 386. 4. 387. a. 

Herminier, Mr. l', rejects Des-Cartes's demonſtration 

of the exiſtence of God, and: thoſe: of ſeveral others, 
X. 248, 4. i N 

Hermione, her necklace, IV. 39. a. . Whether there 
is any evidence that ſhe was betrothed to Oreſtes 
before ſne was married to Pyrrhus, VIII. 603. 5, 

Her mite] Peter l', IX. 634 | | | 

Hermite, John Baptiſt Triſtan I, IX. 637. | 

Hermogenes: the heretic, whither he ſaid the body of our 
Saviour went at his aſcenſion, VI. 544. 5. 

Hermogenes the . Rhetorician, prefers Eſchines with 
regard to his ſtyle and manner of writing both: to 
Plato and Xenophon, I. 296. a. | 

Her monymus, George, III. 658. WR. 

Herod, the manner of his diſcovering the. conſpiracy 
of his ſon Antipater and Acme, I. 205. a. 5. 
How he divided his dominians. by his will, II. 
183. 6. Condemns two Jews to be burnt for pull- 
ing down an eagle #hich he had erected over the 
porch. of the temple, 184. a. Pleadings concerning 

the validity of his will, 185. 4. 5 
erodes Atticus, the generous manner in which he. was 

treated by M. Antoninus the Emperor, II. 41. 5. 

Herodias, her pride and ambition, I. 364. b. And 
love of her huſband, 365. 4. | | 

Herodotus, his account of the apparitian. of Arifteas 
and Meliſſus after their death, II. 239. a. VIII. 
288. b. Never gives more ſcope to his imagina- 
tion than when he makes Artabanus reaſon, II. 
351. a. A reflection upon him, ibid. 6. The 

great fondneſs which Camerarius had for him, IW. 
68. a. Gronovius's edition nat generally approved, 
by the learned, V. 574. 4. How his account of an 
incident relating to the Tyrrhenians differs from 
that of Plutarch, VI. 688. 6b. & ſeq. Called the 
Father of Hiſtory, VII. 136. 6. Why Plutarch 
charges him. with blaſphemy and malice, VIII. 
300. a. b. IX. 338. a. How he is deſended by 
Henry Stephens, Camerarius and Valefius, VIII. 
301. 4. b. & feqq. | 

Heroes, formerly thought it no diſhonour to their qua- 
lity to know even Mechanic arts, I. 266. 56. 
From what their reputation often ariſes, II. 606, 4 
The great convenience of celebrating their particu- 
lar actions rather than writing intire hiſtories of 
them, III. 13. a. 6. 

Heroet, Anthony, his poem on the Platonic Androgy- 
nes, IX. 12. 6. & ſeq. 

Heroic Love, a Tragedy, VI. 633. a. 

Heroic Poems, what makes the Heroes of them, IV. 
451. a. Who firſt brought them to perfection in 
England, IX. 333. a. 

Heronville, Walfrid de, the queſtions he aſked a wo- 

man who ſued her huſband for impotency, VIII. 
624. 6. 625. a. 

Herophilus, the malicious manner in which he attacked 
Diodorus's lectures againſt the exiſtence of motion, 
X. 274. 6: 

Herouvart, Michael, X. 8. a. | 

Hertford, Earl of, his letter to Ilenry VIII about 
killing Cardinal Beaton, III. 95. . | 

Hertford, Marquis of, a letter to him by Selden, IN. 
147.6. 148. a. Heravard, 


ED 


Herwart, John Frederic, VI. 144. 

Herwart, George, why his defence of Lewis of Ba- 
varia was cenſured by the Inquiſition, III. 721. 5. 

A an imaginary ſect of heretics, VI. 147. 
a | 


 Heſbufus, one of the ringleaders of the thirteenth 
ſchiſm that aroſe in the Lutheran Church, VI. 


205. a. 

Hefod a paſſage of this author, explained, I. 184. 
(16). What he ſays of thoſe who marry a ſe- 
cond time, III. 523. 5. His calculation of the 
length of the life of Demons, VI. 4. 5. Some 
verſes mentioned in Galen as written by him of 
which he was not the author, 497. 6. His 
Genealogy of the Gods, 498. 5. Says that the 
Chaos was the firſt of all beings, IX. 528. 6. 

Heſione, on what condition ſhe was delivered from 
a whale by Hercules, VI. 132. a. 

Heſſe, Maurice Landgrave of, how he rewarded Loti- 


chius for the dedication of his Epigrams, VII. 
7 


Heſſe, Philip Landgrave of, the ſtory of his having a 


| ſecond wife during the life of the firſt, VII. 254. 6. 
255. a. b. The inſtruments which Prince Erneſt 
of Heſſe Rhingheld publiſhed about it, authentic, 
250. 0. $07.8... "Rh | 

Heſycates, a ſect of Fanatics of mount Athos, I. 203. 

Heſychius, a mere heap of errors, VII. 561. b. The 
number of emendations which Kuſter made in this 
author, VI. 58 5. . 5 

n a worſe crime than ſimony or perjury, I. 
129. 6. | 

W what is called an heterogeneous com- 

pound, I. 652. 4. | | 

Hewelius, what Flamſtead ſays of ſome of his notes on 
Horrox, V. 252. 6, Why Mr. Oldenburgh was 
not willing that Flamſtead ſhould animadvert too 

| plainly upon him, ibid. 253. 4. 6. In what he 

is greatly miſtaken in his edition of Horrox's Venus 

25 ble, 254. 6. 25 5. 5. What he ſuppoſes to be 
the ſun's diſtance from the earth, ibid. The occa- 

ſion of a diſpute between him and Mr. Hooke con- 
cerning the preference of plain and teleſcopical 


ſights for aſtronomical inſtruments, VI. 217. a. 6. 


218. a. 5. An original letter of Mr. Hooke re- 
lating to this diſpute, 219. 2. On what account 
he is blamed by Mr. Molyneux, VII. 605.6. 
Heuterus, Pontus, not a good Chronologer, III. 675. a. 
Heyden, Jalper Vander, VI. 52. 6. wo 
Heydon, Dr. John, an Aſtrologer, conſulted by Richard 
Cromwell and Thurloe, X. 573. 6. Inſtrumental 
to the Duke of Buckingham in ſowing ſedition 
_—_ people, ibid. & ſeq. 
Heylen, 


curius Aulicus, III. 244. 4. His animadverſions 
upon Fuller's Church Hiſtory, V. 349. 6. 350. a. 6. 
His narrative concerning Mr. Hales's heterodoxy 
and converſion, examined and confuted, V. 705. 
a. b. 706. a. b. His character, 705. 6. Main- 
tained that the Church could not err, ibid. What 


he ſays of Harrington, VI. 35. . What Hobbs 


ſaid * the publication of his Hiftory of the Sabbath, 
196. 6. 1 | | 
Hicks John, ſaid to be the perſon who adviſed the 
Duke of Monmouth to iake upon him the title of 
King, VI. 156. a. Executed for Rebellion, ibid. 
Hickes, Dr. George, his account of Addiſon's Modeſt 
flea for the Clergy, I. 241. a. What Dr. Burnet 
ſaid of his way of writing, III. 702. 5. By 
whom and when conſtituted the ſuffragan of 
Thetford, IV. 394. 5. X. 75. His refieQions 
on the diſpute between Grabe and Whiſton with 
regard to the Apoſtles Conflitutions, V. 502. b. 
Highly applauded by Mr. Dryden for his Fowvian 
or anſwer to Julian the Apoltate, VI. 40). 6. 
At whoſe requeſt he undertook bis Antiguæ Litera- 
ture Septentrionalis Libri duo &c. 515. 4. Is ſaid 
to have fallen upon Dr. Kennet in the rudeſt man- 
ner, and with ſome of the falſeſt things in the world, 
ibid. A charge which he brings againſt Dr. Bur- 
net, and an anſwer to it, VII. 483. 6. & ſeq. 
His examination of Dr. Burnet's account of the 
conduct of Sir Henry Wotton in the diſpute between 
the Republic of Venice and the Court of Rome, 
VIII. 202. a. b6. What he ſays of Dr. John Scot, 
IX. 134. His ſlanders againlt Archbiſhop Tillot- 


r. Peter, his hiſtory of the Lambeth articles, 
II. 691. a. 5. And confutation of Fuller's account 
of Baro, 694. 5. Had a hand in writing the Mer- 


Cartes, IV.-145.6. 
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ſon, 565. a. 5. 566. a. 567. a. 570. 4. 8/5. 4. 
Auers by Biſhop Burnet, 9g b. 4 ſeg. 
What he ſays of Mr. Somner, 298. a. The ap- 
pendix and notes to Wotton's view of Dr. Hickes's 
Theſaurus, written by the Doctor himſelf, X. 
206. 6. | 
Hickman, Francis, aſſiſted Atterbury in tranſlating 
| Abſalom and Achitophel into Latin, II. 413. 2. 
Hickman, Henry, wrote animadverſions on Dr. Hey 
lin's Quinguarticular Hiftory, VI. 152. 6. 
Hierarchy, the origin and progreſs of a diſpute about 
it between the Jeſuits and the other Roinan Catho- 
hes, * 548. a. ö. John Knox's zeal againſt it, 


Hierax, the heretic, his tenets, I. 103. 6. | 

Hiero, King of Syracuſe, his bounty to a Poet, IT. 
192. The anſwer which Simonides made to him 
when he aſked him the definition of God, IX. 237. 

5. His reply to Xenophanes who complained of 
being poor, X. 237. 6. 

Hierocles, why Caſaubon did not correct the Latin 
tranſlation of this author, IV. 157. a. Some ac- 
count of his book which he wrote under the name 
of Philalethes againſt the Chriſtian Religion, V. 
158. 6. | | | 

Hs Grandion of Hiero King of Syracule, 

i : NE 

Hiery, I hierry de, why he fell on his knees before the 
ſtatue of Charles the 8th, VIII. 3oo. 5. | 

Higgons, Elizabeth, a copy of verſes which ſhe ſent to 

Lord Lanſdown, VI. 632. a. 6. | 

High-Treaſon, Lord Shaftſhury's ſpeech for regulating 
trials in caſes of High-Treaſon, IX. 179. 6. 

Hilarion de Coſie, a note of his the meaning of 

which is not veryealy to gueſs at, VI. 313. 2 (13). 

Hilarius, a Senator of Dijon, the ſtory of his lifting 
up his arm in order to claſp his wife round the neck 
a year after he had been buried, VI. 76. 5. 


Hildebrand, Pope, ſee the article of Gregory VIII. 


Hildigern, killed in ſingle combat by his brother 
Fenn, L-419-.4.6.. 5 
Hill, Dr. his remarkable teſtimony of the merit of 
Dr. Barrow, II. 697. 6. | OWL 
Hill, William, Governor and Captain General of the 
Leward iſlands, IV. 134. 6. | | | 
Hincmar, whether he forged the writings of Goteſ- 
chalcus which Amulo confuted, I. 605. 5. His 
opinion of the Apoſtolical canons, III. 292. 6. 
Hipparchus, foretold the eclipſes of both ſun and moon 
for 600 years, VI. 507. 6. Ptolomy's great con- 
ſtruction founded on his obſervations, ibid. 
Hippias, the ſtory of his putting his friends to death 
upon their being named by a conſpirator againit him 
as his accomplices, X. 260. a. Mets 
Hippocrates, prevented the fatal conſequences of a plague 
which he foreſaw, I. 528. a. Brafavolus's com- 
mentaries upon him, Ul. 571. An account of a 
viſit he received from Democritus, IV. 564. 5. 
Whether the letters concerning Democritus which 
are publiſhed among thoſe of Hippocrates, are ge- 
nuine, 566. a. 5. The moſt complete Phyſician of 
all antiquity, V. 337.6. The editions of his works, 
338. 4. Said to have known the circulation of 
the blood, VI. 37. a. 6. Sa: 
Hippodamia, wife of Pelops, IV. 327.  _ 
Hippomachus, chaſtiſed his diſciple becauſe in perform- 
ing his exerciſe he had been applauded by the peo- 
ple, I. 281. I 0s | 
Hippomanes, a diſſertation upon it, X. 356. & ſeqq. 
Hippenax, ſaid to have wrote ſuch ſharp fatyrs.as made 
people hang themſelves, III. 674. OY 
Hiram, King of Tyre, whom he employed to prepare 
the materials of Solomon's temple, III. 325. 
Hirpii, uſed to walk upon fire, VI. 183. a. 5. Have 
been miſtaken for the Hirpini, ibic. 
Hiſpanienfis and Hiſpanus, the different ſenſes in which 
thoſe words have been uſed, II. 598. 1 (14). 
Hiffing, a way by which the Romans uſed to expreſs 
their diſlike, VI. 245. 5. Upon what occaſion 
ſevere laws were made in France againſt hiſſing at 
" players; CUT a= v7: | 
Hiſtoire de Þ Academie des Sciences, à catalogue of the 
ieces abc Mr. Bernoulli publiſhed in this work, 
r e 
Hiſtoire des Amans du Grand Alcandre, IV. 237. @. 
Hiſtoire de la Conjuration a Stockholm contre M. Des 


P 


Hiſteire,' ' 


Hiſtoire abrigte de I Europe, Mr. Bayle's judgment of 
this work, III. 257. a. 3 

Hiſtoire de Marguerite de Valois, nothing but a collec- 
tion of fiftions and idle chimeras, VII. 735: 5 

Hiſftoires de la Vie Ic. de Theodore de Beze & de Jean 
Calvin, III. 461. 


Hiſtoria certaminis Apoſtolici, the various editions of 


this book, I. 1. Whether the Proteſtants or Ca- 
tholics firſt diſcovered it to be ſpurious, ibid. | 

Hiſtoria cœleſtis Britannica, the contents of this book, 
V. 260. 6. 261. a. 6. 


Hifloria Eccleſie Gallicane, a remarkable paſſage left 


out of the ſecond edition of it, III. 513. a. 6. 
Hiſlorians, inexcuſable when they ſuppreſs certain cir- 

cumſtances, I. 44. Their ſurprifing diſagreement 

about the time when the battle of Dordogne was 


fought, 49. a. Ancient hiſtorians made very free 


with the memoirs they conſulted, 76. a. An- 
ſwerable for all the errors they commit when they 
do not quote their vouchers, 465. 4. 6. Their pre- 
ſumption in giving all the particulars of battles of 
which ancient authors have left no deſcriptions, 
50. 5. Relate the trial of Anaxagoras a thouſand 
different ways, 660. 3. What hiſtorians in the 
XIIIch century are moſt to be regarded, II. 135. 
a. Their duty, 154. 5. The maxim which the 
ancient hiſtorians obſerve, 181. 6, Ought to ſa- 
tisfy the curioſity of their readers as far as they can 
with regard to the time and place of the birth of 
great men, 488. A fine precept which they ſhould 
all obſerve, III. 14. a. Should not be diſcouraged 
from ſpeaking the truth becauſe it may carry along 
with it the appearance of improbability or falſe- 
hood, 187. a. What is one of the greateſt bard- 
ſhips that attend the province of an hiſtorian, ibid. 
Advice to them, 161. 2. In what many of them 
* Imitate Julius Cæſar, 162. 2. Whether they ought 
to relate infamous and abominable actions, 390. b. 


Allow and deny the ſame fact according to their 


different occaſions, 449. 6. The danger they run 
In touching the honour of powerful families, 476. a. 
The laws which Cicero impoſes upon them, im- 
_ practicable, ibid. Zealous ones ſuppreſs whatever 

may prejudice their cauſe, 582. b. An imperfec- 

tion which they find it difficult to avoid, 625, 5, 
The calm unruffled air which a Judge is obliged to 

aſſume, not required in an hiſtorian, 633. 3. Why 
there are ſo few hiſtories wherein they dare ſpeak 
_ plainly of thoſe who are living or who have left 
children of any conſideration behind them, IV. 67. 
6. Little chronology in the greater part of the 
Greek and Latin hiſtorians, 108. 6. The things 
Which make it almoſt impoſſible for them to be 
impartial, 109. 6. 110. a. Sometimes more diffi- 
cult to appear a faithful hiſtorian than to be fo, 


jübid. The difference between faithful and unfaithful _ 
Who died but lately, 688, 3. Unjuſt to tranſcribe 


ones, 111. a. The Belgic, Germanic, Ic. candor 
of hiſtorians, generally a mere chimera, 261. 5. 
In what the writers of the hiſtory of a particular 
province are more to be regarded and more to be 
ſuſpected than others, 290. a. The ancients not 
equal to ſome of our moderns with regard to the 
diſtin& obſervation of the times wherein each thing 
happened, 434. 4. How little credit they deſerve 
when they mention prodigies, V-35 a. How little 
ancient hiſtorians are to be depended upon, 167. 6. 
Their defects, differences and inaccuracies, 198. 
a. b. 199. a. Very bold as to the ſpeeches related 
by them, 616. 6. From whence an infinite num- 
ber of their variations ariſe, 664. 4. The incon- 
veniencies under which they labour who pretend to 


write the hiſtory of their own time, 689. a. The 


_ charaCter of a true hiſtarian, 690. 5. Ought to 
give over writing the hiſtory of any nation as ſoon 
as they find that they have any reſentment againſt 
it, VI. 1, 6, Deſolations and public calamities, 
of. advantage to them, 134. a. How the ancient 
hiüſtorians contradit one another, 234. 4. b. & ſeq. 
What ſhould be their chief deſign, VII. 34. 4. 
What Mezerai faid in excuſe of his negligence and 
want of agcuracy, 552. a. What fincerity. is to 


be expected from thoſe, who write the hiſtory of 


Princes in their own or their ſons life-time, VIII. 
176, a. Their great diſagreement in their ac- 


counts of very recent things, 444, 445. Qua- 


lities neceſſary in an Hiſtorian, 719. 4. . How 
difficult it is for chem to clear themſelves of preju- 


rian, 580. 6, Reflections on 
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dices, ibid. 3. Maſt not omit immodeſt aQions, 


IX. 175. a. b. Too many of them puilty of flat. 


tery, 536. 3. In what caſes miſtakes in an HiC- 


torian are excuſable, 576. 4. 575. 3. Why a man of 
ſatyrical genius is the unfitteſt perſon for an Hiſto- 
| | the duty of an Hiſto- 
rian, X. 69. a. 3. An emblem of the conduct of ſeve- 
ral, 228. a. Modern Hiſtorians too prolix, and the 


ancient too conciſe, 331. What faults they ought 


to be made ſenſible of, VII. 370. b. Can arrive at the 
certainty neceſſary for their purpoſe more eaſily than 
Mathematicians, 386. & ſeq: The great Hebes 
which the ancient Romans paid to the Hiſtorian's 
character, 341. Effects of their prejudice, 344. a. 
b. The higheſt pitch of glory to which they can 
attain, 478. Fo 


Hiftrical Difionaries, criticiſed, III. 674. a. 
Hiſtorical Pyrrhoniſm, a confirmation of it, III. 520. 


a. The neceſſity of admitting it, II. 137. 5. 
Capable of encountering the oaths and Nona 


of dying perfons, III. 449. 5. A very pro 
incident to confirm it, v. 838. b. 2 * 


Hiftory, what is called Hiſtory, I. 76. a. Thoſe 


parts of ancient Hiſtory which relate to the Learn- 
ed, the moſt confuſed, 300. a. The difference 
between famous Hiſtorians cannot but introduce 
ſcepticiſm, 388. 3. The method of Appian's, II. 
166. a. The great advantage it receives from 
the epiſtolary remarks of men of ſenſe and buſineſs, 


377. 6. In what the true fublime which ennobles 


Hiſtory, confiſts, 567. 6. 568. a. b. The great 
advantage of celebrating particular actions of great 


men rather than writing entire Hiſtories of them, 


III. 13. 4. 6. What Milton ſays of ſet ſpeeches 
in Hiſtory, 403. 6. What Bolton ſays of it, 463. 
a. Its laws, 476. a. Various ways of falſifying 


it, 519.6. 5 20. 4. b. A fault that is found in al- 


moſt all abridgments, 652. = (2). The difficulty 
of writing an impartial one, IV. 109. 6. 110. a. 6. 
The readers of it as apt to be prejudic'd as the writ- 


ers, ibid. The judicious reaſons which Capriata gives 
for not dedicating Hiſtory to Princes, 111. 4. 6. Is 


of all kinds of writing that to which we may 
juſtly apply, pro Captu Lectoris habent ſua fata Li- 
belli, 110. 6. The falſifications which Eccleſiaſti- 
cal as well as Political Orators daily make in it, 
246.6. 247. a: One age can ſcarcely believe what 


Hiſtory relates of another, 664. a. More to be 


depended upon than the reports of the Vulgar, V. 
29. 6. Hiſtories written by domeſtics loaded with 


_ favours, to be diſtruſted, 413. a. Reflections on 
the ſtyle of it, 585. a: 6. Ought to expatiate on 


noble circumſtances of affairs, and not to ſtoop to 


a a minute ſearch of the ſprings of actions of no 


conſequence, 614. 5. The dilemma to which they 
expoſe themſelves who write the Hiſtory of Kings 


Hiſtories which others have compoſed, ibid. In 
what caſe it may be permitted to write an Hiſtory, 
&c. already handled by others, 689. a. Almoſt 


all ancient Hiſtories are ſpurious, according to F. 
Hardouin, VI. 20. a. What is called Hiſtory by 
Cicero, 40. a. The benefits of it, ibid. The uncer- 


tainty of it, 234. 4. b. 235. a. b. VII. 150. a. The 


compilation of errors, a very uſeful part of it, VI. 397. 


a. Whether the truth of it ſuffers more from flat- 
tering than fatyrical writers, VII. 442. 6. & ſeq. 
Why ſome people of judgment are of opinion, that 


it were to be wiſh'd that the writing of it had never 
been known, 308. 5. Is only a collection of 
crimes and misfortunes, 400. a. What F. 1 | 


ſays about writing it with judgment, 430. 6. Re- 


flections on it, 496. a. b. & ſeq. And on continu- 
ations, 558. 4. 6, How writers ought to act with 


regard to ſuch ſtories as are grounded merely on 


hearſay, 82. 6. Why the title which Orofius gave 


to his book, well becomes Hiſtory in general, VIII. 
58, a. 5. What renders a great many parts of it 
uncertain and precarious, 297. a. Suetonius's H1- 


| Nory, commended, IX. 445. b, 446. a. The diffe- 


rence to he obſerved between the Hiſtory of an 
Empire and of an Emperor, 447. 6. Why Tact- 


' tus's Hiſtory and Annals are reckoned one of the 


reateſt efforts of the human mind, 471. The 
fal of eloquence, a good preparative to the writ- 
ing of Hiſtory, 533. a. What ſeveral modern Hi- 
ſtories want in the title-page, 530. . A * of 
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the perſection of an Hiſtory, X. 426. The rights 
of it, and who ate the perſons qualified to write it, 
335, 336. Who are the greateſt corrupters of it, 
ibid. a. 6, & ſeqq. An abuſe which makes people 
doubtful with regard to hiſtorical facts, 341. Some 
parts of Hiſtory which poſterity ought to be warn'd 
againſt, 345. a. 5. Its excellencies, 188. a. What 
gave Uſher a prodigious inclination to the ſtudy of 
it, 55. By what means authors confirm Hiſtorical 
Pyrrhoniſm, 21. a. 5. | 
Hiſtory, Eccleſiaſtical, the danger of not ſetting the 
vices as well as the virtues of the Fathers in a 
true light, I. 132. a. Not ſo impartial as profane 
Hiſtory, ibid. 6. Where the molt minute particu- 
lars relating to ecclefiaſtical affairs are to be found, 
165. Has little exactneſs and regularity, II. 277. 
6. The conſequences of the great liberties which 
it takes, IX, 665. a. | BY 
Hiflory, Natural, Aldovandrinus's great curioſity and 
mak} Whack with regard to Natural Hiſtory, I. 
469. a. 6. : 
Hijtory of the Amours of Gregory VII, of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, Ic. V. 550. a.6. ; | 
Hoadly, Biſhop, his obſervations on Atterbury's ſermon 
on the Power of Charity to cover Sin, II. 416. a. b. 
And on his funeral ſermon for Bennet, 430. a. 6. 
Severely treated by Atterbury, 431. a. His re- 
preſentation of Atterbury's conduct in the contro- 
verſy about paſ/ive obedience, 432. a. His conduct 
in this controverſy, commended, ibid. 5. His ex- 
amination of Biſhop Blackall's notion of Govern- 
ment, III. 361. b. 362. a. b6. Character of Clarke's 
Demonſiration, &'c. IV. 358. 6. Of the papers that 
pafſed betrween him and Leibnitæ, 361. b. And of 
the Dr. 363. 6. 364. a. His queries recommended 
to the authors of the diſcourſe of Free-thinking, 397. 
. 398. a. Some pretended alterations in his fa- 
mous ſermon, VI. 518. a. 6. His ſpeech for the 
bill for ſtrengthening the Proteſtant intereſt in theſe 
kingdoms, IX. 393. 5. 394. 4. 2 | 
obbs, Thomas, his notion of the religion of the 
- ſtate, I. 82. 3. How Atterbury accounts for the 
perpetual fears which he was ſubject to, II. 429. a. 
| Revived the doctrine of Pyrrho, III. 400. a. His 
character of William Earl of Devonſhire, IV. 220. 
a.b. His courage and force regarded only matters 
of ſpeculation, 277. 6. Obſervations on his fate 
of nature, 70b. b. VII. 401. 2. His definition of 
laughter, VI. 296. 6, What he ſaid of Dr. More's 


. 


Philoſophy, VII. 653. What method he took o 
give the Engliſh a diſguſt of Republican govern- 


ment, VIII. 307. 6. His diſpute with Dr. Wallis, 


X. 96. What the Earl of Clarendon ſays of his 


Leviathan, 211. 6. 2 | 
Hack/lratus, how he was treated by Ulric de Hutten, 
VI. 326. 6. by | 


Hoequincourt, Marſchal d', his conference with Father 


Canaye about the ſuperiority of faith over reaſon, 
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Hodges, Dr. Thomas, VI. 201. a. 

Hoefnagle, James, X. 302. a. 6. | 

Hoffman, his miſtakes concerning Fannius, V. 179. 4. 
A remark upon him concerning the Hippomenes, 
X.-202, | 

Reg, William, his Latin verſion of Paradiſi bf, &c. 
VII. 587. a. i 

Hogarth, his genius very much allied to that of But- 
ler, VI. 293. AO | 

Hogs, the ſtory of the Abbot de Baigne's procuring 
harmonious ſounds from their cries, VII. 33. 6. 

Hlolac Chan, flays Moſtaaſem and his four ſons, an 

takes Babylon, V. 5 27. a. 6. | 


Holder, Dr. William, his controverſy with Dr. Wal- 


lis about teaching the deaf and dumb to ſpeak, X. 
6. a. b. | | 
Holland, the power of its magiſtrates with regard to 
the election of miniſters, III. 150. 6, What it is 
reported that an Emperor faid, 9 its carry- 
ing on a war againſt the King of Spain, VII. 37.6. 
te ludicrous and abſolutely falſe accounts which 
Mr. le Pays gave of it, VIII. 230. 6. Why the 
States of Holland do not allow the Socinians a full 
liberty of conſcience, IX. 276. a. 6. & leq, | 
Holland, Dr. his tranſlation and additions to Camden's 
Britannia, IV. 63.6, | 
Hellanders, their war with Oliver Cromwell, III. 369, 
a. b. & ſeq. Ste Dutch. 
Hollingſped, an epigram upon kim, III. 435. a. His 


judgment with regard to the crimes charged o 
Ann Boleyn, 455. 4. hg 12 
Hollingevorth, Richard, his anſwer to Ludlow's letter, 

VII. 239. 46: © | 5 
Hollis, Denzil Lord, his character of Cromwell's cou- 
rage, IV. 473. 56. 474. 4. 1 
Holofernes, his blaſphemous reproaches of Achior, I. 

188. a, See Orofernes. | 7 

E Tragedy of, by Catharine de Parthenai, 
VIII. 159. a. | 

Holflenius, L, the number of errors which he de- 


clared he could ſhow in Baronius's Annals, X. 5 36. 4. 


Holy Days, why the Athenians were oſten in great con- 
fuſion about their Holy Days, II. 262. 6. | 

Holy Ghoſt, his inſpiring the Prophets compared to a 
Piper blowing his pipe, II. 403. Why the Holy 
Ghoſt, according to Barletta, deferr'd his coming 
into the world for ten days, and thought proper to 
aſſume the form of wind and fire, 666. a. What 
ſome of the Greek Fathers aſſert concerning the be- 
lief of the manner of his proceſſion, 706. a. Dr. 


Bennet's notion of the Holy Ghoſt, III. 217. 5. 


\- Bruno's, 627, Biddle's, 327. 6. And that of 
Lindanus, V. 188. 3. Twelve arguments againſt 
the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, III. 328. 5. The 
impieties of the chief followers of Guillelma with 
regard to the Holy Ghoſt, V. 625. 3. The ſin a- 
gainſt the Holy Ghoſt, defined, 708. 6. Suppoſed 
by Jurieu to have miſplaced things, 16. = (27). 
Said to have inſpired John de Ruy ſproeck, VIII. 
829. a. And to have deſcended upon Jerom Sa- 

vonarola in form of a Dove, IX. 99. 6. 

Holy Ghost, Order of the, how the great Almoners of 
France came to be commanders of it, I. 619. By 
ep its Statutes and Litanies were compoſed, 
ibid. ö. | | 

Holy-1/land, who tranſlated the Epiſcopal See of Holy- 

Iſland to Durham, I. 464. * | 


Holy Orders, Mr. Boyle's reaſons for not entering into 


them, III. 543. 5. A motive to induce perſons to 
do it, V. 490. a. | | 


Holy Virgin, what a Carthuſian fays of her chaſtity, 


II. 527. 6, And what Borri taught concerning 
ber, 504. 5. 507. 6. Said to be a /oarth perſon of 
_ the Divinity, 506. 6. At what time ſome think 

that prayers addreſſed to her are moſt efficacious, 
V. 115. a. See Virgin, Bleſſed. pas 
Homer, track blind by the glory that ſurrounded A- 
chilles, I. 168 0E. Makes anger the characteriſtic 
of that hero, 173. a. His fiction of his being fed 
with lion's marrow, very proper, ibid. 5. Uſes 


the epithet of /ww/7-footed too frequently merely to 


eke out the verſe, ibid. An ex2mination of a 
paſſage that has been falſely ſuppoſed to favour the 
opinion of thoſe who make Chiron the tutor of 
Achilles, 175. 5. 176. a. Cenſured with regard 
to the diſcourſe of Phoenix in the gth book of the 
Tliad, ibid. 3. Which is the moſt beautiful epi- 
ſode in the whole Iliad, 177. a. Would have been 
more correct, had he been a modern, 178. C. Had 
no idea of heroic virtue, or even of common gene- 

rofity, unleſs he deſign'd the character of Achilles 


for that of a brutal wretch, 178. 6. How he 


might have made his hero appear in a much more 
honourable light, 179. 2. 
and others have prefer'd Afſop's Fables to his, 305. 
a. Why three verſes of the Iliad are ſaid not to 


be his, 379. Who was the firft that looked upon 


his poems as moral books explaining virtue and vice, 
659, His defect, 706. þ. Some of Apion's re- 
marks upon him, II. 86. a. By what means he 
was received as a ſecond Homer, ibid. Who is 
ſaid to have been the firſt that vindicated his poems 
againſt Zoilus, 148. a. The delight which Ar- 
ceſilaus took in reading them, 165, a. In what 
manner his verſes were treated by Ariſtarchus the 
grammarian, 231. 4. 3. Who divided each of his 
two grand poems into as many books as there are 
letters in the Alphabet, and gave to each book the 
name of a letter, 232. a. Whence his Thad and 
Odyſſey were named yedjuary, ibid. Said to have 
died for vexation, becauſe he was not able to an- 
ſwer a queſtion which ſome fiſhermen pat to him, 
275. 4. On what account the myſtical commen- 
tators may compliment him, 363. a. Whence a- 
roſe the diſputes concerning his country, 488. 4. 


What has been ſaid of him may be applied to Bol- 


Tec, III. 459. 4. The ideas of reaſon very moch 
| | conſuted 


The reaſon Why Plato 
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Lonfuſed in his time, III. 594. . Does not make 
that diſtinction between the character of Agamemnon 
and Achilles as Mr. Dacier ſays he does, 595. 4. 
Appion ſaid to have raiſed the Devil, in order 
to know of what country he was, IV. 343. 4 
What was the beginning of the literary war about 
him in France, 501. 5. The injury which Madam 
Dacier ſays Father Hardouin has done him by his 
apology, ibid. Daurat ſaid to have ſpent his time 
in endeavouring to find all the bible in Homer, 
548. His ſoul ſaid to be tranſmigrated into Ennius, 
| * 33. b. Great evils introduced among the Pagans 
by his poetical impieties, 386. 5. His life proba- 
biy not written by Plutarch, though aſcribed to 
him, 597. Stigmatizes the impatience of thoſe 
who dally with their wives in the day-time, 643. b. 
His account of ſome trees which are born at the 
ſame time with nymphs, who die when the trees 
dty and wither away, VI. 3. 5. What he ſays of 
the time which Paris waited before he enjoy'd He- 
lena, not at all probable, 57. 6. At what time he 
flouriſhed according to Herodotus, 143. A great 
reſemblance between him and that hiſiorian, ibid. 
What is moſt to his praiſe, 290. b. A ſtory which 
ſome Critics think he relates in an improper place, 
482. 6. Suppoſes that all the Gods ſprung from 
the Ocean, 499. 6. An inftance of his great ig- 
norance of Coſmography, 595. What Peter Loyer 
pretended to find in him, VII. 183. a. 5. His fic- 
tion concerning the origin of good and evil, 398. 
5. Never mentions any perſon by names bor- 
rowed from their mother, 596. 5. His unaffected 
ſimplicity, and the difference there is between the 
genius and taſte of his age, and that in which we 
live, 759. and @. 6. Cenſured for what he makes 
'Telemachus ſay of Penelope on account of her cold- 
neſs to Ulyſſes, VIII. 256. a. Why he applauded, 
her ſo much, 258. 6. & ſeq. In what reſpect 
Perſius had a conſiderable ſhare in his fate, 324. a. 
By whom Quintus Calaber's ſupplement to his Iliad 
was firſt made known, 643. 6. Whether he ever 
vented any impiety, 672. 6. What he ſays of the 
river Scamander, IX. 108. a. Criticiſed by Strabo, 
110.6. Whether he makes mention of the Jews, 
c07. b. Suppoſed to be born ofa Virgin, X. 13. a. 
The anſwer which Apollo made him, 232. 6. Said 


by ſome authors to have been in love with Penelope, 


517. See Iliad. | 


Homerites, an ancient nation of Arabs, VII. 5b. a. 


Homicide, the maxim of the Abbot of Saint Cyran 


concerning it, IX, 22.4. 
Homcomeries, what they were, I. 650, 65 1. a. Anaxa- 
goras's ſy ſtem of them, confuted, 656. a. 6. & ſeqq. 


Homogeneous, What is called an homogeneous com- 


pound, I. 652. a. The only method in which we 
can conceive an homogeneous mals poſſeſſed of all the 
elementary qualities, inconſiſtent with the notion of 
a Choas, VIII. 94. 4. es 


Homonj mi, its ſignification, I. 514. b. 


Hond:us, Henry, VI. 234. 6. 
Honefl, reflections on being and on the deſire of paſſing 


for an honeſt man, I. 598. 2. b. VI. 446. 5. 


Honey, who firſt found out the ſecret of extracting it, 

II. 235. 4. The good opinion which Democritus 
had of it, IV. 567. @. . 

Honorius, Emperor, what was thought to be the occa- 
ſion of his death, I. 311. The terms on which he 
concluded a peace with Alaric, 422. Was himſelf 
the cauſe of all the calamities that befell Italy, 
ibid. 2. | 

Homrius III, Pope, reformed a ſcandalous cuſtom with 
reſpect to Adultery, IX. 153. 6. 


Honorius, Bartholomew, his verſes on Calvin's devo- 


tion to St. Hubert, IV. 47. 6. | 
lJonours, the contempt which Anaxagoras had of 
them, I. 649. a. Men want to enjoy them and 
the glory of deſpiſing them at the ſame time, III. 


25.6. Baudius's pretence for ſeeking after poſts of 


honour, ibid. 26. a. A compariſon between the 


power of Conſcience and Honour, VIII. 182. a. 6. 


& ſeqq. An examination of Mr. Bayle's doctrine 
upon this ſubject, 183. 4. b. 124, a. In what caſes 
the maxim that Honours change Manners holds true, 
IX. 698. 6. | 
[lucke, Mr. an anſwer to what he inſinuates againſt 
Sir iſaac Newton, VII. 784. a. b. The ſtate of 
the caſe between them, 797. 4. b. & leq. 
Hooker, Serjeant, his baſe and ungrateful treatment ® 
2 


Dr. Williams, X. 580 4. | 
Hooker, , John, alias Vowell, made ſeveral additions 
and improvements in the ſecond edition of H 


N lolling- 
 ſhed's Chronicle, VI. 209. 4. 


Hooper, George, engages in the controverſy about con- 

vocations, II. 423. | 

Hooper, John, held two Biſhopricks at the ſame time, 
X. 134. 4. | | 

Hoornbeeck. See Hornbect. 

Hopper, Mark, his elogiums on Peraxylus, VIII. 
268. a. b. 

Hopton, Sir Ralph, never averſe to an amicable con- 
cluſion of the war between K. Ch. and his Parlia- 
ment upon fair and honourable terms, V. 348. 6. 

Horace, omits the moſt important improvements which 
Aſchylus made in Tragedy, I. 298. . What he 
means when he cenſures Agamemnon for having left 
Ajax unburied, 39 3. 2. For what characters he 
deſigned his Albutius and Nævius, 439. 4. b. Bax- 
ter charaQer of his moſt eminent Commentator- 
both ancient and modern, III. 59. a. What he 
meant by Sermones Bicneos, 355. a. Did not argue 
jultly, when he cited the example of Achilles to 

prove that a man needs not be aſhamed to have a 

pa ſſion for his ſervant maid, 594. a. 6. Whether 
he intended the IVth Satire of his ſecond book as 

a real dialogue between him and Catius, or only 
imagined a character, IV. 206. b. 207. a. Whether 
being an Epicurean he. could ridicule his brethren, 
ibid. Chabot's Commentary upon him, 254. a. 6. 
25 5: a.b. A paſlage in which he has been ſup- 
poſed without foundation to have ſaid that of De- 
mocritus which ſhould have been faid of Anaxago- 
ras, 564. a. Miſunderſtood with regard to the 

laws enacted againſt Satyrs, 174. 5. Inſults the 
Jews, V. 5.5. His firſt Ode ſuppoſed to be ſuppo- 

ſititious by Guyet, 658. . To whom he wrote the 
ſecond and eighteenth Epiſtles of his firſt book, VII. 

156. a. His character of Lucilius, 210. 6. 211. 4. 
Some lines which have been prefixed to one of his 
Satyrs in ſome editions, 212. 6, Who the Metella 

is whom Horace mentions book 2. Sat. 3. 542. 4. b. 
& ſeq. What he ſays of his father, VIII. 177. a. 

. & ſeq. Fortune, 322. 4. b. The manner in which 

the Roman Maidens uſed to defend themſelves a- 
gainſt pawing cr ruffling, 234. a. The magni- 
ficence of King Attalus, 287. a. And the humor 
of affecting obſolete words, 699. 4. 6. Why he 

gives a maſculine Epithet to Sappho, IX. 70. B. 71. 

2. Lord Shaftſhury's commendation of him, 182. 
4 A N blunder of one of his inter preters, 

05. 4. 6. | | | 

Horbius, John Henry, his errors concerning Mr. le 

- Fevre, . 6.- © | | 

Horizontal Inflrument. See Inflrument. 

Hornbeck, John, his account of Arminius, II. 292. 

2. Blandrata's death, III. 379. 6. Socinus, IX. 

269. 5. 270. a. And Taulerus, 495.6. IN 


Hornbecl, Henry Emilius, VI. 234. 6: 


Hornbeck, Iſaac, VI. 234. 6. | | 
Hos Dr. Anthony, his character of Glanvil, V. 
36. 42. : 5 

Hornius, the blunders in his account of Gentilis, III. 
377 4. | | 

Horologium Principum, publiſhed under the name of 

| e Antoninus, who was the author of it, II. 

Horoſcope, how Mr. Ozonam amuſed a German Count 
who would have him to take his Horoſcope, VIII. 
14 

Horrox, Mr. the character which Flamſtead gives of 
his papers, V. 25 2. 6. His Diameters of the Pla- 
nets and fixed Stars, much amiſs, 254. 5. Gives 
no good reaſon for the libration of the apogee of the 
Moon, 255. 4. At what time it is ſuppoſed that 
he died, 257. a. 

Horſes, thoſe of Cappadocia faid to have improved as 
they grew old, IV. 108. 6. Strange ſtories con- 
cerning them, VIII. 758. a. X. 363. a. The pen- 
ſion which Reinhold) Roſen ſettled on one, VIII. 

776, 777. Caligula's folly with regard to his horſe, 
n | 

Horſtius, , James, why he was enraged againſt Francis 
d'Amboiſe, III. 233. a. | 

Horſtius, Gregory, VI. 237. | 

Horftius, John Daniel, VI. 238. 

Hortalus, M. Hortenſius, VI. 248. 6. 249. a. 6. 

Hortenſius, Quintus, the Dictator, VI. 241. 4. 
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Hortibonas, why Iſaac Caſaubon aſſumed that name, 


IV. 150. 6. 

Haus, Saviſlaw, on what occaſion he was extremely 
exaſperated againſt Peter Paul Vergerins, VII. 
103. a. 

Epe a Rhodolphus, a falſe accuſation which he 
brings againſt the Jeſuits, VII. 197. 5. The pro- 
per — aa of it, ſtrangely diſguiſed, 
198. 6. | Fre , 

e Joh Henry, VI. 254. 4. | 

al, Chancellor de, his verſes upon Margaret de 
Valois Dutcheſs of Berri, IX. 166. 2. What he 
ſaid of the poverty of John de la Vaquerie, 679. 
And of the agreements of Sovereign Princes with 
their ſubjects, III. 140. ö. 

Hoſpital, Marſhal de l', when he married his ſecond 
wife, I'V. 102. a. 5 
Hoſpital, Marquis de ', VI. 271. 6. His Analyſe des 

Infinimens Petits, ITE 270, a. 


Haft, why a fourth part of it is put into the Chalice, 


II. 336. 6. 
Hotman, or Hottoman, his Diftich againſt John 
Daurat, IV. 543. 6. Suppoſed to be the Author 
of The Typer, for which the Printer and a Merchant 
were hanged, V. 636. 4 6. An inſtance in which 
he is guilty of great unfairneſs, VI. 455. a. 6. His 
letter concerning Stoupe, IX. 426. a. b. Suppoſed 
by ſome to be the author of the V indiciæ contra Y- 
rams, X. 306. | | 


Hotman, family of, VI. 271. 4. 6. 7 5 
Heottentots, what travellers fay of them, entirely falſe, 


III. 261. 4. 


Fhulieres, Madam des, is: very probably the Sappho 


of Mr. D'Henault, VI. 82. a. Has been ſuſpected 
| of being too licentious, 83. 5. Had a wonderful 
fine genius, ibid. Why ſhe prefers the condition 
of a ſheep and even of inanimate things to that of 


man, VIII. 98. 3. 99; a. Her verſes upon the 


riſk which a maid'or widow runs who has granted 


her gallant the laſt favour, 187. a. 6. And on the 


vanity of thoſe who ſit for their pictures, 433. 4. 6. 
& ſeq. 3 


Hourglaſs, Amonton's, I. 590 6. a 
Hlouſſaie, Amelot de la, varied in his judgment con- 


" cerning Alamos's Spaniſh tranſlation of Tacitus, I. 
415. þ. Miſtaken in his conjecture concerning the 
deſign of the Aphoriſms printed with it, 416. 6. 
His apology for Machiavel, VII. zog. a. Why 
he would not be perſuaded to modernize Cardinal 
d'Oſſat's ſtyle, VIII. 63, 64. a. His account of 
the great conſtancy of Renaud de Beaune, IX. 
Howard, Sir Robert, ſome account of a diſpute be- 
tween him and Atterbury, II. 417. 4. 6. What he 
 faid'to thoſe who told him that he was accufed of 
- ſeourging the backs of the Heathen and Popiſh 
Priefts, VIII. 311. 6. 

Howard, Lady, the ſtory of her not delivering the 
Eatl of Eſſex's ring to Q. Elizabetb, V. 19. a. . 
Howard, Lady Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Dryden, IV. 
684. | | 
ave. OE the inſcription under their Arms on the wall 

of Archbiſhop Sheldon's Theatre at Oxford, V. 


127. 4. | | 
| Howe, John, his character of Dr. Bates, III. 17. 6. 


18. a. And remarks on a Sermon of Tillotfon, 
IX. 569. a. | 

Hewel, james, what he ſays about Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, IT. 549. 4. Many of the letters he pub- 

| liſhed, written by himſelf in the Fleet to gain mo- 
ney to relieve his neceſſities, 561. a. ng 

Hewes, Edmund, his character of Stowe, IX. 429. 
a. b. 430. a. b. 

Hoxier, Mr. d', Author of the marginal notes to Va- 
rillas's Charles IX, VII. 93. a. 

Huber, Ulrick, ſome account of a Controverſy be- 
tween him and Penzonius concerning an exreflion 
of the Apoſtle Paul, VIII. 312.6. 3k 

Hubert, St. a pleaſant ſtory concerning Calvin devo- 
tion to him, IV. 47. 6. * 

Hubert, Thomas, the ſingular things which he relates 
of Faber Stapulenſis, V. 230. a. by 

Huborus, Samuel, what aſſertions he imputed to Beza, 
I. 691. a. His doctrine of Juſtification condemned 
by the Synod of Bern, III. 311. Expelled for 
contradicting Beza, VI. 319 a, Retires into the 
territory of Wirtemberg and embraces the Augſburg 
confeſhon, ibid. Driven thence on account of his 


. with Hunnius about Predeſtination, ibid. 
b rr with Abraham Schultetus, IX. 
136. 6. . | 

Hues, Robert, uſed to receive a penſion from Henr 
E. of Northumberland, VI. 22. = 

Huet, Biſhop of Avranches, his opinion. of the Amour: 
of Clitophon and Leucippe, ws 9 Heliodorus's E 
thiopicks, I. 182. b. VI. 66. a Cites a paſſage 
from Aulus Gellius in a ſenſe different from the au- 
thor's, II. 238. „ (6). His remarks on the ro- 
mances and poetry of Provence, 293. a. A re- 
markable paſſage in the relation of his journey to 
Stockhalm- about the election of a Burgo-maſter: of 
Hardenberg, III. 390. 6. Has het out Moſes 
where we never ſhould have expected to have. met 
with him, IV. 351. a. A conſammate judge of 
all kinds of ſubjects, VII. 162. His character of 

| Longw's Loves of Daphnis and Chloe, 163. a. 
An examination of the paſſages he brings. to prove 
that Des Cartes might have had his doctrine con- 
cerning the Soul of Brutes from ſeveral ancient au- 
thors, VIII. 278, 279. What he ſays of Manaſſeh 
Ben Iſrael, IX. 367. a. 6. His ingenious conjec- 
ture concerning the name Parthenias which was 
given to Virgil, X. 13. 4. 


| Hughes, John, author of the Preface to the Complete 


Hiftory of England, VI. 516. a. 6. II. 567. 6. 
Whom: he made the ſubje& of his Tragedy of the 
Seige of Damaſcus, VIII. 34. a. Several of its 
beautiful paſſages, ibid. and ö. His obſervations 
on Spenſer's Shepherd's Calender, ſtyle, verification, 
Fairy Queen, Sonnets, and mother Hubbert's Tale, 
IX. 331. a. . & ſeqq. | a6 ie 

Hughes, Jabez, VI. 311. 

Huguenots, the reſult of the Council's examination of 
a Petition which they preſented to Francis II, VI. 
259. 6. In what manner they were treated by the 
Arrets, III. 105. 6. What Dr. Benoit wrote in 

their defence, 220. 5. Accuſed of publiſhing too 
many libels, V. 635. 5. The Barbarities exerciſed 
upon them on St. Bartholomew's Day, VIII. 159 
b. See Catviniſts. 


Huiſſier, Stephen OE favourite of Lewis XI, VII. 


34. 


. | | 
Human Affairs, an excellent reflection upon the abſur · 


dity of mankind who unjuſtly complain of their un- 
cortainty, I. 540. 6. Their vanity, II. 282. 6. 


Human Liberty, what Father Baron aſſerts of it, II. | l 


695. | 
Human Life, what Pliny and others ſay of the plea- 
ſures and miſeries of it, X. 226. a. b6 Whether 
the ſweets of it are equal to its bitters, 228. 4. b. 
& ſeqq. . 
Human Nature, remarkable inſtances of its frailty, I. 
316. a: 6, II. 558. 6. | 


Human Sacrifxes, inſtances of them. II. 23. a. IX. | 


442. 4. | 

Human Underſtanding, ſaid by Averroes to be the 
loweſt of intelligences, II. 468. . A fine moral 
on its weakneſs, III. 491. 6. | 

Humamiſts, a practice among them of changing their 
names into others which favour more of Heatheniſm 
than Chriſtianity, VIII. 148. | 

Humility, Dr. Bedell's device to.put him in mind of it, 
III. 139. 6. | | 

Hamour, preferable to wit, V. 406. 6. Reflections 
upon it, VI. 297. a. 6, In what true humour con- 
ſiſts, 295. 6. IX. 177. 4. Dryden's definition of 
it, 401. 2a. What Congreve ſays of it, ibid. 6. 

Hungary, who was the cauſe of its loſing even the 
ſhadow of liberty, II. 78. a. | | 

Hungary, John Zapolita K. of, drank to ſuch exceſs 
at the news of the birth of a ſon as occaſioned his 
death, VI. 315. a. | 

Hungerford, Mr. complained to the Houſe of Com- 

mons, of ſeveral ſcandalous Papers publiſhed. under 
the name of Mr. Steel, IX. 399. 5. 400. The re- 


" ſolution of the Houſe and Mr. Steel's behaviour on 
that occaſion, ibid. 4. b. & ſeg. 


Hunniades, what has been ſaid of him, with regard 
to his conduct at the battle of Varna, I. 612. 4. C. 
His valour greatly aſſiſted by the eloquence of Ca- 
80 IV. 98. Jealous of each other's fame, 
ibid. 


Hunnius, Giles, pretended to convict John Calvin of 


Judaiſm, VI. 42.4. Cauſed Hoffman to be con- 
demned in an aſſembly of Divines, 206. 


$ P | | Hunni ns, 
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Hunnius, Nicholas, and Helfricus Ulricus, VI. 320. 
a.b. 321. a. 3233 

Huns, their ravages in the Eaſt, II. 158. 6. by 

Hunt, Dr. Nicholas, Biſhop Tillotſon's letter to him, 
IX. 570. 6. & ſeq. 8 | 

Hunting, the prodigious paſſion which Pope Leo X 
had for it, VI. 697. 6. | 

Hurt of Sedition, a book written by Sir John Cheke, 
IV. 301. 2. 

Hurtad, family of, from whom ſome ſay it is de- 
ſcended, X. 45. 6. 


Hus, John, the advice which Cardinal d'Ailli gave 


him, I. 393. 6. What raiſed him, and gave oc- 
caſion to all the troubles of Bohemia, 397. à. III. 


213. | 
Huſband, the real evils which attend the ſtate of an old 


huſband much eaſier to be avoided than thoſe which 
are imaginary, II. 464. a. Obliged to ſubmit to 
their wives, III. 677. 5. Reflections concerning 
old men who marry young wives, IV. 546. a. 
People more ſcandalized at the amours of a man 
who has a handſome wife than at his who has an 
ugly one, VI. 495. . Why new married men 
riſe betimes, VII. 618.3. A reflection on thoſe whoſe 

conjagal friendſhip is almoſt extinguiſhed, 769. 5. 

Huſbai, the treachery and hypocriſy he is guilty of at 
the inſtigation of David, IV. 535. 6. 

Hatten, John de, killed by Ulric D. of Wirtemberg, 
VI. 323. Bled four years after his death, ibid. 4. 
35. The particulars of his murder, 327. b 

Hutten. Ulric, had a conſiderable ſhare in writing 
Epiſtolæ Obſcurorum Virorum, VI. 200. a. Three 
things which he ſaid few in Rome believe, 700. 4. 

Hutterus, Leonard, his diſpute with Hoſpinian, VI. 
255. b. 256. 4. 6. | | 

Hutteras, Elias, his Polyglot Bible, VI. 329. 6. 


Huybert, family of, VI. 329. a. b. & ſeq. 5 
Huygens, Leibnitz's problem which he ſolved about the 


deſcent of heavy bodies in curves without accelera- 
tion, III. 270. a. The controverſy between him 
and Mr. James Gregory, V. 553. b6. Was not the 
inventor of the ſpiral ſpring of Watches, VI. 213. 
6: 214-6. . 5 = | 

Huygens, Conſtantin, X. 159 65. 

Huygens, family of, X. 302. a. b. & ſeq. 

Hyde, Lord Chancellor, the manner in which he ex- 
preſſed his eſteem for Sir Matthew Hale, V. 699. 

6. See Clarendon. © | 

Hyde, Dr. Thomas, in what his catalogue of the 
Bodleian Library is defe&ive, II. 581. 6b. X. 315. 
Errors in it with regard to Erpenius, V. 99. a. 6. 
And Simon Goulart, 485. 1 (a). See Bodleian ca- 
zalogue. From whom he had Bohovius's treatiſe de 
Turcarum liturgia &c. 710. a. His Religio Veterum 


Perſarum, commended, X. 289. a. Suppoſes that 


the coming of the Meſſiah was revealed to Zoroaſter 

291.6. And that ſome of the writings extant un- 

der his name, are genuine, 291.'6. „ 
Hyde, Henry, VI. 334. 4. 


Hydroflatics, an experiment in them which puzzled 


Arriaga, II. 341. 6. Hydroſtatical Paradoxes, III. 


551. 6. | | 
Hyginus, cenſured, IV. 161. Corrected, VI. 23. a. 


A paſſage which is unintelligible, 481. 6. 


. Hylobians, a Sect of Indian Philoſophers, their manner 


of life, III. 562. a. V. 660. 
Hymen, the ſtory of a Painter that was ordered to 
draw one for a gentleman in love, I. 426. 6. 


Hymns, the danger of ſetting ſpiritual ones to common 


Song Tunes, II. 280. 6. 
Hyperides,, pleaded for Harpalus, VI. 26. 6. 
Hypotheſis, thoſe who invent a new one, too apt to 
maintain it at the expence of the peace and tran- 
quillity both of the Church and Univerſities, I. 
537. 4. When it does not furniſh demonſtrative 
proots, III. 477. a. 
Hyricus, King of 'Thebes, his requeſt to Jupiter, Mer- 
cury and Neptune, II. 521. a. 6. The trap he 


laid for thoſe who ſtole his money, 521. | 


Hyſtaſpes, ſaid to have farzold the conflagration of all 


periſhable things, X. 285. 6. His writings, nothing 
but the pious frauds of ſome Chriſtians, ibid. 


J. 


Accettus, James, a deſcription of his fatal end, VI. 
351. @. a 
Fachew., a ſtrenuous aſſertor of ſubſtantial forms, VI. 
1 A 


' Fackſen, Mr. his arguments to prove that God has 


a right to extirpate idolatrous nations, I. 159. 4. 
8 <a the ſovereign Pontiff of the faperiels 
VI. 363. | | TI'S 
Jacob, Giles, borrows without making the leaſt ac- 
knowledgment, III. 109. Aſeribes ſeveral pieces 
to Beaumont which were written by others, 11 4. B. 
His miſtakes about the Mercurius Aulicus, 244. a. 
And Sir John Beaumont, 108. ' 

Jacob, Henry, VI. 351. 4. b. & ſeq. 

Jacobites, a ſect of eaſtern Chriſtians, their opinions, 
I. 111. 6. 112. 2. | 

Jacobus, Andreas, occaſions the Biſhop of London to 
ſummon his Clergy in order to warn them to be 
—_ of paying any regard to his doctrines, II. 


10. 6. | 
Feldaberth, ſaid by ſome Heretics to have produced 
the Serpent which tempted Eve, and what they ſay 
induced him to do it, V. 119. a. ED 
lambics, invented by Archilocbus, II. 190. 24. 
F amblicus, the reaſons which obliged him to publiſh 
ſuch a number of abſurd ſtories concerning. Pytha- 
goras, VII. 133. 4. 6. Was greatly pleaſed with 
the judgment and fine genius of Alypius, I. 546, 
Janes, St. accuſed of a lye by Andrew Althamerus, 
J. 530. 6. 531. 42. Luther's opinion of his epiſtle, 
VII. 251. 6. & ſeq. And that of ſome of the An- 
cients, 254. a. ; | 5 255 | 
James I, King of Scotland, aſſaſſinated by the Earl 
of Athol, I. 290. 4. | 1 
Janes 1, King of England, what Sir Francis Bacon 
thought the ſureſt method of promoting the inte- 
reſt both of him and his kingdom, II. 554. 6. 
His advice and promiſe to Bacon, 558. b. His 
giving him up look'd upon as a falſe ſtep, 55. 4. 
Bacon's moving expoſtulations to him, 560. 4. 6. 
Mr. le Clerc's indignation againſt him for ſuffering 
ſo great a man to languiſh in poverty, ibid. What 
he ſaid of Novum Organum, 5 62. b. His diſcourſe 
with the Biſhops of Wincheſter and Durham, about 


raiſing money without the formality of Parliaments, 


I. 698. a. Baudius's complaint againſt him on ac- 
count of his not being rewarded for the poems he 
- Preſented him, III. 25. 4. His advancement to 
the crown of England not agreeable to France, II. 
137. 4. Some deſigns which were laid in order to 
prevent it, ibid. and 6. His Demonelegia, III. 155. 
6. His character of Arminius, II. 291. a. What 
he uſed to ſay of thinking men, III. 397. a; His 
ſpeech on viewing the Bodleian library, 430. a. 


His letter to Dr. Whitgift for encouraging and ad- 


vancivg the tranſlation of the Bible, 446. a. The 
rules which he recommended to the tranſlators, ibid. 
5. His viſit to Tycho Brahe in his retirement at 
Uranibourg, 568. His verſes to him on the pub- 
lication of one of his books, 570. a. 6. Endea- 
voured to prevail on Buchanan to retract what he 
had written againſt Mary Queen of Scots, 65 5. b. 
Said to have made Camden ſtrike out and a0 ſe- 
veral things in the firſt part of his Annals in fa- 
vour of his mother, IV. 64. a. b. 65.b. Greatly 
offended with Thuanus, ibid. 66. 5. Why Came- 
ron uſed to call him his friend, 71, 4 Engaged 
Caſaubon to write againſt the Annals of Baronius, 
154. a. The imprecation which it was rumoured 


be made with reſpect to the death of Sir Thomas 


Overbury, 384. a. What he ſaid of Sir Edward 
Coke, 387. The letter of the Lords of his coun- 
cil to him about Sir Edward, 384. b. 385. 4. 6. 
To what he uſed to compare him, 389. His opinion 
of Dr. Donne, 634. 65. Perſuades him to enter in- 
to holy orders, 635. a. His ſpeech to him upon 
his making him Dean of St. Paul's, ibid. 6. Laid 
the firſt ſtone of Chelſea college, and gave all the 
timber out of Windſor Foreſt, Vi. 42. 6. Highly 
offended at a paſſage in Heylin's Coſmography,147. 
a. The Liturgy aſcribed to him, ſpurious, VII.77. a. 
What he ſaid upon reading ſome paſlages in Lip- 
ſius's Hiſtory of the miracles of the bleſſed Virgin, 
110. a. Cauſed Pareus's commentary on the Ro- 
mans to be burnt by the common Hangman, VIII. 
136. a. His declaration concerning /awful ſports 
to be uſed, VII. 675. a. b. & ſeq. His conduct 
with regard to the controverly between the Court 
of Rome and the Venetians, examined, VIII 202. 
a. b. & ſeqq. F. Paul's Hiltory of the council of 
Trent, written principally on his account, 205. a. 
Scioppus's virulent ſatyr againſt him, 586. ; & 
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ſeq. IX. 125. 6. His prejudices againſt Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, VIII. 682. a. 6. And proclamation 
re him, aſter the unfortunate expedition to 
uiana, 687. Why he retired into the country 
about the time of Sir Walter's condemnation and 
execution, 690. a, How Scioppius was puniſhed 
for his inſolence to him, IX. 125. 6. 126. a. An 
obſervation of his concerning witches, 133. b. The 
orders which he gave concerning Biſhop Overall's 
book upon government, 221. a. His Epitaph up- 
on Sir Philip Sidney, 229. 6. Delighted greatly in 
religious controverſies, X. 36. 5. Cauſes Vorſtius's 
book de Deo to be burnt, and prevails with the 
States of Holland to baniſh him, ibid. & ſeq. 41. 4, 
6. What he ſaid of the Lawyers when he took 
the Great Seal from Lord Bacon, 166. b. The 
memorials which he cauſed to be preſented to his 
Catholic Majeſty for promoting a league between 
Spain and Scotland, 182. a. b. & ſeqq. And his 
offers of reconciling himſelf to the church of Rome, 
ibid. Informed of a deſign againſt his life by the 
Great Duke of Tuſcany, 202. 4. 6, The greateſt 
peace-maker in the world, 4457. | 
James II, King of England, Barlow's reaſons for 
addreſſing him, II. 675. b. 676. a. The declaration 
ſubſcribed by the Earl of Devonſhire and others a- 
bout reſiſting him, IV. 224. 6. When Biſhop 
Burnet ſays it became lawful, III. 205. a. b. His 
converſation with Dr. Hickes about'a ſermon which 
he had preached upon his Majeſty's printing the papers 
of his brother, VI. 158. a. A reprimand which 
he received from Biſhop Ken, 512. 4. Said by ſome 
ſpecial inſtrument to have made over the Kingdom 
of Ireland to the French King, ibid. 5. Greatly 
ſurprized and diſheartned at being deſerted by Lord 
Churchill, VII. 452. a. The reſult of a confe- 


rence between ſome Proteſtant and Popiſh divines in 


his preſence, VIII. 196. What he recommended to 
Dr. Patrick, ibid. His uncommon favour to Wil- 

| liam Pen, the means of bringing the latter into a great 
deal of trouble, 253. b. 254. a. b. & ſeqq. Buck- 
ingham's great affection for him, IX. 204. a. 6. 
& leq. Appointed F. Giffard and Tilden to dif- 
pute with Dr. Jane and Dr. Patrick, 313. a. Re- 
buked his advocates very ſeverely, ibid. His de- 
claration for liberty of conſcience, 650. 6. The 
Biſhops petition againſt it, ibid. 651. a. The charge 
brought againſt them in the information, ibid. a. 5. 
A aka) between him and Mr. Waller, X. 


87. a. How he was charmed with the comedy of 


the Plain-Dealer, and his bounty to the author, 
215. | 
and v. King of Scotland, whether a will was ſorged 
in his name after his death, III. 91. a. 6, 
James, huſband of Jane I, Queen of Naples, be- 
headed for having a miſtreſs, VII. 715. a. 


James, Dr. Thomas, his ſtruggle with Dr. Bilſon for 


the Biſhopric of Worceſter, III. 352. 6. 

Fane of France, wife of Lewis XII, the hiſtory of 

her divorce, VII. 42. a. 6. Miracles performed at 
her tomb, ibid. » (12). : | 

Fane II, Queen of Naples and Sicily, ſuffered herſelf 


to be boxed by her lover, V. 20. a. Said to have 


been careſs'd by Sforza, IX. 169. 5. | 
Fane Shore, a Tragedy, an Epilogue to it, X. 179. 
b | | 


a. b. | | 
Fane, Dr. nominated to diſpute with ſome Popiſh 
doors, IX. 313. a. The reſult of the conference, 
VIII. 196. | | 
Fanellus, Turanus, a famous Engineer, with whom 
Charles V ufed to divert himſelf with experiments 
in mechanics, IV. 262. 6. N 
Janixaries, the ſignification of the word, I. 609. 6. 
Why the Sultan is called their Father, ibid. Their 
office, and the manner of collecting them, ibid. 
Po heir inſurrection againſt Oſman, VIII. 60. a, 6. 
Fannes and Fambres, two Egyptian magicians that 
oppoſed Moles, I. 3. 4. : — 
Janſeniſin, Mr. Arnaud called the Captain and Ora- 
cle of it, II. 310. a. | 
Fanſeniſts, their contempt of Abelly's Medulla Thee. 
gica, I. 68. b. Their accuſations againſt father 
Adam, 233. a. What they ſay were his motives 
for aſſerting that God permits weakneſs in the ca- 
nonical writers, ibid. 6. Have expoſed themſelves 
to cenſure in their reflections on Oderic Raynaldus, 
410. a. 6. Have all along acknowledged the au- 
thority of the Church in determining the ſenſe of 


3 any work, II. 3 10. a. Proſecuted a os r 4 
ing that Janſenius's father had 2 3 
V. 582. a. The bull of Innocent X againſt: the 
tenets of Janſenius, did not hinder the Janſeniſts 
from finding means to diſpute, VI. 80. 3. Favour: 
ed by Pope Innocent XI, 338. a. Paid but little 
' fegard to any decrees that were made againſt jan 
ſenius, ibid. 2. The difference between their opi- 
nion and that of the Moliniſts concerning liberty, 
362. a. 6. Compared to bull dogs, VII. 359. a. 
Who pretended to explain ſcripture prophecies a- 
gainſt them, 420. 4. 6. Received a great deal of 
miſchief from Des Marets's finding a conformity be- 
tween their ſentiments and thoſe of Calvin, 428. 
a.b. What diſputes Mr. Paſcal had- with them, 
VIII. 171. b. From whom they learned to denote 
themſelves by the particle on, 171. 3. Renatus 
Rapin's method of reaſoning againſt them, 65r; a. 
What they ſaid concerning Theophilus *Raynaud, 
699. 5. 700. a. Mr. de Fenelon's zeal” againſt 
them, IX. 37. a. 6. 5 
Janſenius, Biſhop of Ipres, bis doctrine exactly the 
ſame as that of St. Auguſtin, II. 479. 5. Several 
| remarks to be met with in the hittory of his five 
_ Propoſitions, which would puzzle thoſe who ſhould 
attempt to apologize for Mr. Paſcal, VIII. 171.6. 
F anua Cœſorum reſerata, a book written againtf Mr. 
Jurieu, III. 79. a. b. Me 3 4 
Janua 1 referata, its prodigious ſucceſs, IV. 
417. 6. | 
Janus, on what grounds Mr. Huet aſſerts that he is 
_ Moſes, VI. 303. a. | ata ain 
Japan, Kœmpfer's hiſtory of, VI. 558. a. b. & ſeq. 
7 apone/e, ſee the article of Japan. | 


* 


Faqueline of Bavaria, the trouble ſhe gave the Duke 


of Burgundy in the Low Countries, III. 682. b. 
683. 4. Her amours, ibid. reine 
Jardins, Madam des, her account of the origin of 
the Fratricelli, V. 332. a. i - wad 
Farrige, his character of Father Adam, JL. 236. a. 
Jar, Lady de, fee the article of Gournai. . 


J aſitheus, a name aſſumed by Fabretti in his: pute 


with Gronovius, V. 165. 6. 


Faſen, the ſtory of his carrying Juno over a river, 


VI. 485. a. His inconſtancy to Hyſipyle, 3 50. 


a. How he was preſerved during his infancy from 


the cruelty of his uncle Pelias, VIII: 243. a. 
Why- Pelias perſuaded him to undertake the Argo. 
nautic expedition, 243. 6. 244. a. To what the 
opinion of Medea's reſtoring him to youth is pro- 
bably owing, 245. a. | eee 

Faureguy, John, ſhot the Prince of Orange, IV. 284. 


n (27). 


Fay, Mr. le, ſome account of the publication of his 
Pollyglot Bible, IV. 703. a. 6. Ruined by the 


impreſſion of it, VII. 77. a. 
Bis, a bird of Egypt, II. 95. | 
Jonu Zoar, perſecutes Averroes for irreligion, II. 


474. 4. | | 
Trarius, why he erected a ſtatue of modeſty in the 


place where he parted with his daughter and ſon-in- 

law, VIII. 254. a. His unreaſonableneſs in de- 
firing Penelope to leave her huſband, ibid. | 

Ice, the blebs of it filled with aw which has the ſame 
property as common air, VI. 221. 6. 


Itelanderi, an account of their ſelling the wind to 
ſtrangers, diſſoluteneſs, &c. VI. 422. a. B. See Jſeland. 


Icon Bafilike, who was the true author of it, III. 359. 
a. Wagſtaffe's proofs of its being written by K. 
Charles, X. 76. a. b. And what other authors have 

' ſaid againſt it, 77. a. 6. & ſeq. | 

Ideal Philsſephy, the object of it, X. 275. a. 

Ideas, natural and ſupernatural, II. 65 8. 5. 

Jdem, what it ſometimes fignifies, IX. 362. 3. 

Identification of the myſtics, IX. 495. 6. | 


Identity, the idea of it frequently conſounded in co bis 


mon language, IX. 363. a. Wherein it- conſiſts, 
ibid. a. 5. Leo Xth's Bull againſt thoſe who 
maintained the identity of all ſouls, ibid. 3. The 
perplexed idea which Sir Kenelm Digby had of it, 
ibid. Les e ee eee 
1dmon, the Soothſayer, VII. 644. 5. | 
1dolatry, the original of it, V. 130. a. A reaſon for 
worſhipping angels, IV. 247. Arguments againſt 
it, VI. 366, a. Whether it be puniſhable in one 
people by another who are not guilty of it, VII. 
502.a. The main character of the Church's apoſ- 
taſy, 512. 3. Wherein it conſiſts according to Dr. 
| Parker, 
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Parker, VIII. 147. a. His opinion, confuted, 
ibid. a. 3. The ſmall effect which learning bad 
againſt it, IX. 109. 5. Said to be invented by 
Cuſh the eldeſt fon of Ham, X. 286. 5. 
mn Hallenſe, who was the author of this book, 
r i” bo 
Fealonſy, . a remarkable inſtance of its power, IV. 
60. a. Makes perſons act contrary to their, reaſon, 
VI. 65. 4. When it is moſt apt to occaſion hatred, 
244. a. What Lycurgus did to baniſh it from 
the married ſlate, VII. 279. 6. Not always uni- 
form in its cauſes and effects, 344. 4. Conſidera- 
tions on its fury, IX. 151. 4. 6. 
Jefferies, Lord Chief Juſtice, his behaviour at Bax 
ter's trial, III. 54. a. 6. 55. 4. Was reſolved to 
have him found guilty, ibid. 3. What he faid of 
Algernon Sidney, IX. 231. His reply to Dr. Ca- 
lamy when he importuned him to ſpare the life of 
7 — 8 z, the ſtrange ad 
tries, Lord, fon ing, nge ad- 
9 by which he prevented Mr. Dryden's corps 
from being buried, IV. 684. a. 5. Challenged by 
Mr. Charles Dryden, ibi. 
Feffery, Thomas, what Collins ſaid of his Review of 
. the Controverſy, between the author of the Grounds 
and Reafons and his adverſaries, IV. 402. a. 
Fehan Galeas, atyrant, why he had the title of Saint, 
„ | 
Fena, Wuege of Phyſicians of, Charles Patin's com- 
plaint to them of Axtius, VIII. 188. a. In what 
terms they obliged Axtius to recant the calumny he 
had publiſhed concerning Mr. Patin, ibid. _ 
Jade Robert, alias Trevil, VII. 290. 5. 291. 
a. . 


Jenkins, judge, what be uſed to ſay of Lilburn, 
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' Fennings, family of, VII. 451. 4. 


| Fereminh, his letter relating to the laſciviouſneſs of 


the women of Babylon, explained, II. 536. 4. 6. 
An adventure which fome heretical Rabbins aſ- 
_ cribe to his daughter, III. 532. 6. is 
Fericho, taken by the Iſraelites, I. 158. 4. Its pre- 

ſent late, ibid. 5. 


Feroboam, his hand dried up, and reſtored again at 


the interceſſion of Abdon, I. 53. g 
Ferom, Saint, prejudiced againſt St. Cyril, Meletius, 
and his whole party, I. 166. His chronology, not 

much to be depended upon, 141, 145. 4. Ima- 

gines without foundation that Adam was buried in 
| | 5. 9 226, 6. Aſſerts that the errors in Origen's 
works were held by him, 566. a. How he vin- 
dicates his having inſerted in his writings paſſages 
from ſuſpected authors and heretics, II. 213. 4. 
'To be preferred. to all the other fathers with re- 


gard to the explanation of the letter of the Scrip- 


ture, 213. 6. What he faid of thoſe who are of- 
| fended at general cenſures of vice, III. 187. 6. 
What he calls. the female ſex, 5 18. 6. His advice 


to a Lady concerning the deſign ſhe had formed of 


continuing a widow. all her life-time, IV. 76. 6. 
His calculation with regard to the baniſnment of 
Caſſius the Satryiſt, 174. 2. Miſtaken with regard 
to the year in which Catullus died, 213. 6. Mar- 
tinai's edition of his works, 380. 6. The tradi- 
tion he mentions about jeſſe the father of David, 
532. 4 His account of the death of Diogenes, 
| 603. b. Miſtaken with regard to the obſervation 
of naturaliſts concerning partridges, 691. 6. Did 
not ſcruple to alledge that the fathers have been 
_ obliged to ſay not what was their own opinion, 
but what was neceſſary againſt the aſſertions of 
the heathens, V. 272. 6 His advice about avoid- 
ing the converſation of women, 283. 5. His ex- 
treme ſeverity againſt ſecond marriages, 474. 6. 
Explains the ſtory uf; David and the Shunamite 
allegorically, 625. 6. His authority rejected by 
F. Hardonin, VI. 20. a. Makes St. Paul to be 
deſcended from A non, 68. a. What Baro- 


nius and others have obſerved of the book De Na- 


fivitate S. Marie, falſely aſcribed to him, 393. 
2. 6, His deſcription of the filly actions of lovers, 
VII. 164. 4. 6. Diſcovers. tov much heat and 
virnlence in his manner of writing, 257.6. A 


miſtake of his concerning the time of Perſius's death, 


VIII. $27. 3. Why, he committed the ſatyrs of that 
author to the flames, 328, a. What he ſays of 


Abraham's ing with Samh, IX. 75, 8). 
And of the Lid which plagued Abimelcch for her 
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-| fake, 76. a. His advice to maidens, ; 172. 6. And 
opinion about the eternity D „ 378. 
& 6. The * between him and Gennadi 
us concerning Vigilantius, 7v3. 4. 6, & 8 
_ Guilty: of a Paralogiſm, 715; W 6. RA 
- His inveRtives, ibid. Often read Plautus, X. 12. 
5. Where, he ſays, the Devil's power lyes, 227. 
3. Sometimes exclaims againſt obſcenities, in a ve; y 
. obſcene manner, 434. 4. 4. £5] 18 
Ferom de Eſculo, condemned the doctrine of Frier 
Bacon and caſt him into Priſon, II. 574. | 
Ferom of Prague, III. 213. 6. Poggius's letter con- 
cerning him, II. 203. 6. | 


* by what means Aly pius was hindered from 
re 


uilding the temple, I. 545, 546. a. What 


.. Lightfoot ſays of its being ſupplied with: water, 


VII. 76. 4. Some account of the ſſege and taking of 
it by the Saracens, VIII. 36. | E 
Feſt, what ſome modern - Rabhins pretend about his 

thinking he did not enjoy his wife when. he begot 
his ſon David, IV. 532.6. A tradition about him 
mentioned by St. Jerom, ibid. 5 40. à. 6. 


Jes, almoſt all of them have a falſe fide, III. 355. 


5. The ſtory of one which ſaved a ſoldier's life, 


103. 4. Carried from one age and country to 


another, 572. 2. What is neceſſary to make a 
good one, IV. 409. a. The deſire of ſaying 


art things, vſually very ſtrong, 506. a. Re- 


flections on the humour of thoſe who ſacrifice every 


thing rather than ſuppreſs a jeſt, VII. 489. 5. & 


ſeq. Some of Veſpaſian's, IX. 713. a. 6. 


| Feſuiteſſes, their ſociety aboliſhed by a Bull of Pope 


Urban VIII, VII. 322. 5. 

endeavours to ruin the credit of the Primer of Port- 
Royal, 234. 6. Wiſh St. Paul had not meddled 
with ſome ſubjects, 239. 4. An account of the 
catalogue of the writers of their order, 477. a. 

Some things revealed in it which the ſociety was 
nearly concerned to have kept ſecret, 478. 4. 
Whetber there are as great men among them 
now as formerly, ibid. 3. Very extravagant in the 

elogiums of the writers of their ſociety, 544. 4. 


of their ſaints, 545, a. What method Thomas 
Anglus took in order to engage them to write againſt 
him, II. 4. 6. Their complaints againſt Antonio's 
Bibl. Hiſpana, 75. a. 6. Proſecuted Grimaldi, 135. 
a. 6. Anthony Arnaud's plea againſt them 297. a. 
| The ground of their hating him, 302. a. 'T heir 
_ diſputes with Santeuil, about his epitaph on Mr. Ar- 
naud, 314. a. 6. Whether they were guilty of 
imprudence in obliging Mr. Perrault to ſuppreſs his 
elogiums of Mr. Arnaud and Mr. Paſcal, 315. 4. 6. 
Sometimes conſute one another, 341. 2. Why 
they dare not venture to condemn St. Auguſtin, 480. 
a. Mr, Baillet's behaviour towards them, 585. 6. 
What they ſay was the reaſon that John Barnes was 
their enemy, 682. 6. An inſtance of their power, 
VII. 768. 4. . What Baudius conſeſſes with re 


gard to the acrimony with which he had written 


againſt them, III. 27. a. b. The ſmall number 
of Anti-Moliniſts in their ſociety, of uſe to them, 
167. a. Who was the firſt who wrote againſt the 
doctrine of probability in Italy, 376. Accuſed by 
Boileau of totally ſubverting the morality of Jeſus 
Chriſt, 442. 5. Prevail on the King to revoke the 
privilege he had granted that author for printing 
is Satyr on Equivocations, 443. a. And a new 
edition of his works, ibid. The reaſon of their 


_. great indignation againſt Bzovius's Annals, 722. 6. 


723. a. b6, Why they favoured Carranza, IV. 138. 
a. Baniſhed out of France by Henry. IV. 282. 
Their meditation chamber, ibid. a. Publiſhed ad- 
vertiſements concerning the decree which was made 
againſt, them, ibid. 6. Charged with being the 
authors of the Apology for John Chaſtel, 284. #. 
How far they were concerned in Parr's deſign of 
murthering Queen: Elizabeth, 470. a. 6. A Latin 
verſe which may be juſtly applied to them, 654. 
# (2). The great regard which the Abbot of St. 
Cyran expreſles for their ſociety, 385. a. b. Should 
have ſuppreſs'd their reſentment agaioſt him, ibid. 
Reproached for giving Guignard a place in their 
| Magtyrology, 621. a. 6. How they endeavoured 
to extenuate his horrid tenets, and to apologize for 
him, 622. a. 6. 623. a. l. The reaſon which 
probably induced the Parliament of Paris to _— 
I a 


Feſuits, what is their fourth vow, I. 99. n=. Their 


The extraordinary viſions which they aſcribe to ſome 
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all the Jeſuits in France in the cauſe of John Chaſtel 74. Chriſt, the prayer which the Mahometans fy 


and John Guignard, V. 624. and 6. Teach that the 
ſubjects of Kings may be abſolved from their oath 
of fidelity, 624. a. Biſhop Hall's prophecy con- 
cerning them, 712. a, Look upon the tenets of 
the ſchools as the ſtandards of orthodoxy, VI. 20. 
Suppoſed to have had a deſign to ſet aſide all the 
ancient Greek and Latin writers, both ſacred and 
profane, ibid. 5. 21. a. 5. The declaration of the 
Father Provincial and Superiors of their houſes at 


Paris, concerning a new edition of ſome works of 


F. Hardouin, ibid. Doctrines which have been 
taught by them, 40. 4. The ſtory of one who 
was put to a non-plus by Heidanus, 50. 6. 51. 4. 
Cauſed an epitaph deſigned for Mr. Hermant to be 
ſuppreſ./'d, 141. 4. The falſities which they have 
publiſhed, concerning Janſenius's two journeys into 
Spain, 361. a. 5. Extras from Jarrige's recan- 
tation, who had written a ſevere book againit them, 
368. a. b. & ſeq. The precautions which they 
take, in order to ſtrengthen themſelves againſt the 
temptations of the fleſh, 370. 6. An account of 
ſome perſons who have forſaken their order, ibid. 
371. a. Why called Solipf, 384. b. The con- 
troverſies between them and other Catholics about 
epiſcopal juriſdiction, 548. a. 6. On what occa- 
ſion they were baniſhed and reſtored in France, VII. 


65. a. 5. Lewis XIV ſuppoſed to be a member 


of their ſociety, ibid. & ſeq. Whence called Thea- 
tins, 188. 5. Women excluded from their ſociety, 
190. a. The bad effects of their method of ſtudy, 
196. a. The public greatly prejudiced againſt 


them, 139. a. 6. The advantage they make of 
the ſlanders which their enemies publiſh againſt 
them, 194. 4. 5. What it is has made them ſo 


odious, 195. 4. 6. Suppoſed by ſome to be allow- 
ed to marry, 199. 3. 6. What a Janſeniſt author 
ſuppoſes concerning them, 200. a. 6. Why they 
inculcate the immaculate conception, 243. a. Their 
baniſhment adviſed by Arnauld, 269. 6. Magni's 
complaint againſt them, 322. 6. Remarkable in- 
ſtances concerning the chaſtity of ſome of them, 
429. b. Expoſed to a thouſand reproaches, on 


account of a book written by Mariana, 433. a. 6. 
& ſeq. Their endeayours to vindicate themſelves 


from approving his horrid Doctrines, 434. a. 6. 
& ſeq. A book concerning the faults of the go- 
vernment of their Society, 436. a. 6. Compared 
to good Dogs, 359. a. Had a diſpute with the 
Geatlemen of Port-Royal about ſome books which 
were publiſhed for the inſtruction of youth, 207. 6. 


Their opinion with regard to the Pope's infallibility 
908. 5. Do not in their heart condemn the Church 


of England, 674. a. A letter from one at Leige 


to another at Friburg concerning the Biſhop of Ox- 


ford's zeal for the Popiſh cauſe, VIII. 147. More 
vexed by Paſcal's Lettres Provinciales than by all 
the other volumes which were written againſt them, 
168. 6. Their late anſwer to that book, and the 
effects it has produced, 169. 4. 6. Mrs. Conſtan- 


tin's crime thought to be a ſequel of their doctrine, 


180. 6. Why they charge the Calviniſts with 
Atheiſm, 224. a, Why diſpleaſed with Petavius, 
332. 3. An examination of what Salmaſius uſed 


to ſay of their edition of Anaſtaſius, 476, 477. 


The more ancient do not in effect diſſent from the 
Dominicans, 521. 6. Furious and deſtructive in 
their cenſures, 522. 4. The promiſes they made to 
James Reihing to bring him back from the Lutheran 
perſuaſion, 711. a. And the flanders they raiſed 
againſt him when they found their promiſes inef- 


fectual, ibid. 6. Why they hated J. Queſnel, IX. 


37. a. Highly exaſperated Scioppius, 124. a. 
How Mr. Arnaud anſwered their ſlanders, ibid. 8. 
125. a, No real ſecurity from them, ſo long as 
they refuſe to renounce the Pope's power of depoſing 


Princes, and abſolving ſubjects from their allegiance, 


414. a. Their arguments to prove Calviniſm worſe 
than Atheiſm, confuted, 673. a. 6. Knew of the 
Gunpowder-Treaſon Plot, X. 175.6. What they 
aſſert with regard to Tranſubſtantiation, 398. Have 
no reaſon to boaſt of their being more pertecuted by 
the Hereticks than the reſt of their Communion, 
452. Few religious Societies ſo beneficial to man- 


kind, or ſo zealous in inſtructing ſavages in the 


truth of Chriſtianity, 504. See the article of Loyola. 


Jeſuits Bark, what Dr. Blondel ſaid of thoſe who uſed 


it, III. 389. a. VII. 442. 6. 


he uſed in the Garden, I. 35. a. Whether his let- 
ter to Abgar be genuine, 70. 4. 3. The inſcription 
of the Seal wherewith it is ſaid to have been ſealed, 


1.6. Abulfaragius's argument to prove that there 
is but one nature in Chriſt, 111. 6. 122. 4. Opinions 
about the corruptibility and incorruptibility of his 
body, 156. 4. 5. And his knowledge and natures, 


Ibid. Of what tree the Croſs of Chriſt has been 


ſaid to be made, 227. a. In what manner the tex: 
Concerning his continuing three days and three 
nights in the bowels of the earth, has been explained, 
403. a. b, Alciat maintained that he did not begin 
to exiſt before he- was born of the Virgin, 450. 
James Andreas's opinion of his Ubiquity, 690. 6. 
For whom Prudentius ſays his blood was ſhed, II. 
75.6. A ſtrange opinion of Apollinarius concern- 
ing his dying, 91. The diſputes of the Fathers 
about the Soul of Chriſt, 92. a. b. In what Apol- 


lonius Tyanæ us did not mimick him, 99. 6. His 


miracles compared by the Heathens to thoſe of that 
Impoſtor, and of thoſe of Apuleius, 101. 4. 122. 
a. Ariſtotle ſaid to have had a forchght of che 
coming of Chrilt in the fleſh, 272. b. The image 


of that Philoſopher adored by ſome Hereticks jointly . 


with that of Jeſus Chriſt, 273. a. 3. How Ar- 
nobius proves his Divinity, 321. 2. A queſtion 
which the Pagans uſually propoſed concerning 
him, ibid. 3. How Barletta ſays the woman of 
Samaria knew that he was a Jew, 665. a. 6. 
Obſervations upon his temptation in the wilder- 
neſs, III. 156. 5. The thoughts of his Diſciples 
concerning him, during the time of his mjaiftry, 
214. 6.215. a. Dr. Bennet's opinion of the uni- 


on between the Word and the man Chriſt Jeſus, 


ibid. His incarnation illuſtrated by a triangle, ibid. 
Dr. Bennet's account of it, unintelligible, 217. a. 
Why he died according to Abelard, 232. a. What 
Beryllus aſſerted of him before his incarnation, 283. 
What Proteſtants ſay of his humanity, 309. 56. 
What made the Fathers imagine that there were two 
natures in him, 330 5. How he is to be worſhipped, 
ibid. His viQories over mankind compared with 


_ thoſe of the Devil, X. 227. 3. A reflection on 


the manner which he obſerved in teaching, 395. & 
ſeq. Whether the primitive Chriſtians refuſed to 


communicate with thoſe who denied his divine Fi- 


liation, 552. a. See Chriſt, | 


Fews, their fictions concerning Abimelech's impo- 


tency, I. 75.6. Suppoſe the Abratanel Family to 
be deſcended from David, 84. a. Three hundred 


_ thouſand forced to leave the Catholic King's Domi- 


nions in one day, ibid. 5. Not allowed to read or 
keep in their houſes Abrabanel's Commentaries on 
the latter Prophets, 86. 5. Say Abraham was born 
circumciſed, 91. And that the ſame Soul informed 
Adam and him, and will hereafter animate the 
Meſſiah, ibid. Their ſevere treatment of the Ca- 
naanites, conſidered, 159. a. 5. Uſed on many 
occaſions to caſt lots, 160. a. 6. Their Pre/elytes if 


the Gate, and Proſelytes of Righteouſneſs, 1 89. 4. 


Very rich in Turkey, 195. 4. Tolerated different 
Sects in their Temple, 211. 4. Not allowed to 


leave Portugal without the King's ſpecial leave, 


212. 3. Their morals and rites, not conformable 
to the laws of Moles, 213. Stir up the magittrates 
of Amſterdam to perſecute Acoſta, 214. Their 
ceremonies when they take off a ſentence of ex- 
communication, ibid. 6, The order of the ſucceſ- 
ſion of their Kings, not regulated in any particular 


manner in the time of David, 267. a. Their 


Prieſts, an eminent and powerful body in the late, 
ibid. 3. On what occaſions the ceremony of anoint- 


ing their Kings was practiſcd, 268, 5. To whem 


they allowed the Altar to be a SanQuary, ibid. The 
wives and concubines of their Kings allowed to 
marry to none but King, 269. a. The reaſon 
according to Plutarch of their abſtaining from 
ſwine's fleſh, 272. a. Their ceremonies, the ſane 
as ſome of thoſe with which Bacchus was kenoured 
in Greece, ibid. Agobard's acculatiun againſt them, 
and his juſtification of a ſevere treatment of them, 
335. 4. b. The privileges granted them by the 
Emperor Claudius, 366. 4. 6. Concei ved God in 
Heaven as a King in his Kingdom, 379. 4. Baniſhed 
out of ſeveral countries of Europe, 397. The de- 
cree of the Council of Conſtance againſt them, ibid. 
Their childiſh and chimerical obſervances, 405. 6. 
8Q _.__ Various 
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Various opinions concerning their paſſage through 
the Red Sea, 487. 6. In what manner ſeveral au- 
thors have attempted to extenuate their worſhiping 
the golden Calf, ibid. Their departure out of E- 
8 ſtrangely diſguiſed by profane Hiſtorians, ibid. 

hy they refuſed to admit Anthoine as a Proſelyte 
among them, II. 17. a. 6. Believe a man may 
make an outward profeſſion of any religion without 
endangering his falvation, 20. Permitted by An- 
toninus to circumciſe their own children, but not 
thoſe of other nations, 36. a. What Appion did 
in order to exaſperate Caligula againſt them, 86. 


and 5. Two laws which Arcadius made in their fa- 
vour, 160. 3. 161. 3. 162. 5. Petitioned Au- 
guſtus not to ſubject them any longer to Kings, 


185, One hundred and ninety eight thouſand ran- 
ſomed by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 240. a. Were 
a people unknown for a conſiderable time, ibid. 
5. What it has been ſaid Ariſtotle believed con- 


| cernihg their origin, 267. 2. Their rules concern- 
ing the performance of the conjugal duty, 337. a. 


A reflection upon their High - Prieſt's being reſtrained 
from marrying above once, 403. 6. How Dr. Al- 


lix attempts to prove that they had in the main 
the ſame notions of the Trinity, as the Chriſtians, 
$26. 5. Calb'd adagies or obſervations of wiſe men, 


faithful ſayings, 567. a. Some writers pretend that 


_ circumciſion was forbid them by the Emperot Hadri- 


an, 651. a, What occaſion'd them to riſe againſt this 
Emperor, ibid. 662. The reaſon which the Tal- 
mud alledges for it, ibid. Are not able even to 


tell a lie to their advantage, ibid. Their fables 


concerning the death of Barchochebas, 663. a. 'The 
prodigious number cf them who were deſtroyed by 
the Emperor Hadrian, ibid. and b. Sold at the ſame 


price as horſes, ibid. Look upon Hadrian as the 


greateſt deſtroyer of their nation, ibid. What they 
relate of a little bone call'd Lux, which they ſay is in 
the back of a man, 664. a. Obſervations cn the To- 
leration of theJews, 678. a. Why they were ſo little 


Known to the Heathens, III. 8. b. To what Baſ- 
nage aſcribes the hatred which the Egyptians had 


of them, 9. a. What keeps them from entring 
into the Church of Chriſt, 329. 6. Methods uſed 


by Loyola and Pope Paul III for their converſion, 


VII. 188. 2. What they ſay of the writings of 


Solomon, III. 296. b. Some pretend that none 


but they deſcend from Adam and Eve, 619. 4. 
The forgeries of the Romiſh prieſts in order to 
perſuade Ferdinand to baniſh all the Jews from his 


kingdom of Naples, IV. 205. a. Their behaviour 


towards thoſe who differed from them as to Reli- 
ligion, 655. a. Why forbidden to have two filters 
as wives at the ſame time, 656. 4. Ridiculed by 
Horace on account of the ſacrifice of Elijah, V. 5. 


5. How they knew that God was ſometimes pleaſed 


with their worſhip, 6. a. What they pretend con- 


cerning Elijah, 11. Their fables concerning the 


Tomb of Ezekiel, 163. a. 6. Have long practiſed 
the invocation of Saints, ibid. The occaſion of 
their being baniſh'd from Roine by Tiberius, 360. 


a. Sacrificing a cock, an oblation uſed among 


them on the feaſt of reconciliation, 377. 6. Some 
baptized by force, 531. 6. Such methods of con- 
verting them, not approved of by St. Gregory, 532. 
a. From whom Ariſtotle makes the Jewiſh nation 
deſcend, 661. An enquiry concerning their mea- 
ſures, VI. 230. 4. Their religion agreeable in 
many points with that of the Perſians, 345. a. 
The great reſpe& which they paid to the memory 


of Solomon Jarchi, 366. 5. Their writers not ac- 


curate in Chronology, 440. a. Their ſynagogue 
at Clermont pull'd down, 531. 6. Reflections 
touching the abolition or continuance of the judi- 
cial law, either to the Jews or Chriſtians, 624. 6. 
Their courts or conſiſtories, VII. 74. 4. The firſt 
riſe of their traditions, 76. a. Are utterly rejected 
according to Dr. Lightfoot, 77. 6. Their objec- 
tions againſt Chriſtianity, and anſwers to them, 87. 
a. b. & ſeq. Pretend that Alexander the Great de- 
termined ſeveral cauſes which they had with their 
neighbours, 305: Of all people the moſt hated by 
the Turks, 336. 4. And for what reaſon, 246. 6. 
The good things which ſome Chriſtians have pro- 
miſed them, 427.5. Obliged to wear the ſign of 
the letter Thau by Jane II, Queen of Naples, 722. 
53. Whether Plato had a great many of his my ſte- 
ries from them by means of Pythagoras and the 


Egyptian prieſts, VIII. 144, 145. A firange Tra- 
dition of their Rabbins concerning the reſurrection, 

* 60g. b. Said to confine their views to the rewards 
and puniſhments of this life, IX, 14. a. Why 
the obſervance of the ſabbath was only enjoined 
them, 340. a. The grounds and occaſion of their 
laws, ibid. 6. Why many of them at the begin- 
ning * the Saracen Empire, revolted to Paganiſm, 

79. b. | 

RT her haughtineſs and cruelty, I. 375. a. And 
attachment to idolatry, 377. 6. 

Ignatius, Saint, Grabe's account of him and his writ- 
ings, V. 497. a. The credit of his Epiſtles que- 
ſtioned by David Blondel, VI. 14. a. Uſher's Ap- 
pendix Ignatiana, X. 60. a. . 

Ignorauce, an example which has been made uſe of to 
prove that an honeſt ignorance takes away the ſim 
fulneſs of an action, I. 454. a. VIII. 731. 2. b. 
The finger of God ſaid by Archelaus to be viſible 
in the ignorance of man, II. 168. a. Reflections on 
the diffetent opinions of divines concerning invin- 
cible ignorance, VIII. 731. a. 6. & ſeq. 803. a. 5. 
& ſeq. The malign influence which ignorance and 
fear have upon mens minds, IX. 336. a. 6. & ſeq. 
In what caſes ignorance of articles of religion is 
not a ſin, 499. 2. | 

Jenoratio Elenchi, what, III. 620. 6. | 

Primah, his enthuſiaſtic words at the ſiege of Hems, 
VIII. 35. | | 


1dighiz, Atabec, his mean original, II. 350. a. b. 


Iliad, the time it takes up, I. 178. a. Tbe incidents 
in La Avarchide of Alamanni, almoſt the ſame as 
| thoſe of the Iliad, 414. . Andromache's dialogue 
with Hector in the ſixth book, one of the moſt beau- 


tiful parts of it, 706. 5. Upon what foundation 


Appion aſſures us that Homer waited to add the 
firſt verſe of his Iliad, till his two poems were fi- 
niſhed, II. 86. a. The converſation between Glau- 

cus and Diomedes with regard to Bellerophon, im- 
properly introduced, 221. 3. A paſlage ridiculed 


by Perrault, IV. 327. a. Dr. Clarke's edition of 


it, 363. 5. An epiſtle concerning it written by 


Dr. Fiddes, V. 242. 4. 6. The deſign of it, VI. 


2 


of it, I. 178. 6. 

Ihricus, Matthias Flacius, firſt publiſhed Sulpitius Se- 
verus's works, IX. 165. 5. Reproached by Vavaſſeur, 
ibid. See Flactus. . 


Images, ought not to be worſhip'd, even according to 
ſome Roman Catholic writers, I. 335. a. 361. 4. 


The approved and received doctrine of the Church 
of England with regard to Images, II. 676. 5. How 
Sir Kenelm Digby defends the worſhip of them, IV. 
597. 5. The introduction of the uſe of them, not 
approved by Epiphanius, V. 65. 5. Remarks con- 
cerning them by Biſhop Montagu, VII. 626. 4. 
The concluſions Baronius draws in favour of them 


from its being ſaid that Peter's ſhadow healed the 


ficlk:, VIII. 237. 6. Archbiſhop Parker's zeal a- 
gainſt them, 141. 4. Strabo's judicious reflection 
on the great number which the Trojans are ſaid 
to have conſecrated ſince their diſperſion, IX. 248. a. 

Imagination, a ſtrange ſtory of the diſorders of it, VI. 
34. b6. Defined by Mr. Hobbes, 191. 4. | 

Imans, who they were, I. 230. „ (Kk). 

Imitations, how apt the inferior fry of authors are to 
write imitations of any maſterly performance, VI. 
293. a. | 

his daughter to the Emperor Charles the Great, 
the 5 of her Amour with Eginhart, V. 4. 6. 

„A. Os : 

13 Rewelation, ſome exceptions to Mr. Barclay's 
firſt principle of it, II. 661. 4. 6. 

Immunities, Eccleſiaſtical, occaſion'd a great difference 


between the Republic of Venice and the Court of 


Rome, VIII. 200. 6. 

Immutability, incompatible with the nature of exten- 
ſion, IX. 358. a. 6. 

Imoinda, her hiſtory, III. 141. a. | 

Impatience, the looſe which the wiſeſt of the Heathens 
gave to it, VIII. 368. 4. 

Impeachments, in What manner they ought to be en- 
tered upon, LV. 176. a. 

Impenitence, whether it is the ſame thing to aſſert that 
God puniſhes men merely for impenitence, or mere- 
ly becauſe they have finned, VIII. 51. 4. 


Impiety, what generally gives riſe to imputations of it, 


I. 668. a. 6. Impartunity, 


94 33 | | | . 
liad, Leſſer, in Latin verſe, who was the author 
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Importunity, a neceſſary qualification in thoſe who aſk 

for favours, V. 695. b. 996. 4. | 

Impoſſible, ſome account of the famous controverſy a- 
mong the ancient Philoſophers about things po//i6/e 

and impoſſible, IV. 340. a. b. & ſeq. 

Impoſtors, uſually practiſe firſt upon the fair ſex, I. 
21. a. One who declared that the end of the 
world was near, II. 41. a. Whether Jerom Savo- 
_ was an impoltor, IX. 90. 6b. 91. a. 6. & 

eq. | : 

1 with what kind Abimelech was afflicted, I. 
75. 6. Benſerades's jeſt upon a Courtier who was 

ſuſpected of being impotent, III. 225. a. Some 

account of Queileve du Pont's trial for impotency, 
and obſervations upon it, VIII. 159. a. 5. 624. a. 
An action of this kind prefer'd againſt Alphonſus 
VI of Portugal, 517. a. 6. The hardſhips which 
women are obliged to ſubmit to in caſes of this na- 
ture, 625. 4. b. & ſeqq. 

Inprecations, ſeveral inſtances in ancient hiſtory of im- 
precations againſt thoſe who ſhould rebuild the cities 
of enemies, I. 158. 5. A remarkable one of Aver- 

_ roes againſt his ſon, II. 474. 6. 

Impropriations, what Biſhop Bedell ſaid of them, III. 
139. a. Grindals doubts about them, V. 566. 6. 
Impudence, not ſo great amongſt us as it was at Athens, 

VI. 172.6. - 

Tnattention. See Abſence of Mind. | | 

Tncantations, the form of that by which the Gods 


were call'd out of a city that was beſieged, IX. 301. 


5. 302. a. Pomponatius's doctrine concerning them, 
VIII. 462. a. The notion which the Ancients had 
of them with regard to corn, X. 52. 4.6. 
Incomprebenſibility. what Arceſilaus and Carneades have 

ſaid about it, IV. 125. a. 6. Taught by Xeno- 

phanes, X. 235. 4. 6. Not a meanneſs of genius 


that occaſion'd people to entertain this doctrine, 237. 


4. Strengthen'd by the diſputes about a Vacuum, 
270. a. See Acalalepſis. "BE 
Incontinence, an example of the great vexations that 
ſometimes ariſe from it, III. 30. 4. 6. 31. a. 6. 
See Chaſtity, _ | | 
Incorrupticolæ, a ſect of heretics, I. 156. 6. 

Iucubus Spirits, the hypotheſes of ſeveral doctors con- 
cerning them, III. 531.6. | 
Independents, tenets of an independent Church in Lon- 
don under Cromwell's government, III. 333, 334. 
Were zealous to promote Dr. South, IX. 310. 
Indexes, have been called the Soul of Books, I. 675. a. 
Thoughts concerning them, II. 74. a. In what 
the excellency of that made by Baillet to the library 


of Mr. de la Moignon, conſiſts, 581. b. The 


hazard they run who rely upon them, V. 147. a. 
Mr. le Clerc's judgment of Scaliger's index to Gru- 
ters Inſcriptions, IX. 106. a. The difficulty of 
making them, ibid. | 

Index of the Inquiſition at Rome, why the works of the 
Pagan Poets, full of ſo much filth, have not been 

put into the liſt of prohibited books, III. 409. 5. 
The ſentence againit John Chaſtell for attempting to 
murder Henry LV, put into it, IV. 282.6. 

Indian Philoſophers, Megaſthenes's account of them, 
III. 562. 4. 6. Their diviſion into different ſects, 
ibid. The contradiftory accounts of the Authors 
who have ſpoken of them, 563. a. How rallied 


by Lucian, ibid. 


Indifferentifis, who were ſo call'd, II. 327. 6. 


Indiwiſibles, ſome account of Cavalieri's method of 


them, IV. 217. a. 6. Who oppoſed and who ap- 
proved it, ibid. 6. 218. a. | 


Indbcibility, from whence it ariſes, VI. 191. 6. 


Iuduction, an inſtance of the uſe of this manner of 


arguing, I. 296. a. 
Indulgences, the ſcandalous traffic of the diſtribution of 
them, I. 345. 4. VI. 702. a. The prices of ſeve- 


ral, II. 635. 6. To whom they were firſt granted, 


III. 399.6. Who firſt oppoſed them, VIII. 541. a. 


That granted by Pope Pious LV to Mr. Smythwick, 
IX. 262. à. 


Tufallibility, that of the Church admitted by Mr. Ar- 


nauld, II. 310. a. 6. What Barclay ſays of the 
Proteſtants and Papiſts with regard to infallibility, 
659. 4. 'Tne Church of Rome's pretenſions to it, 
proved to be groundleſs, IV. 318. a. How Pro- 
teltants have all the advantages of it, without the 
abſurdity of pretending to it, IX. 403. a. 
1n/ant-Bapti/m, where it probably took its firſt riſe, 


V. 369. 6. What Dr. Whitby ſays of it, 378. 

Infidels, to * that their wrr.ings may be of per- 
nicious conſequence, doing them too much honour; 
III. 623. 4. Always inclined to unbelief from mo- 
tives of ſelF-love, IV. 169. May make ſupplica- 
tions to God at the view of imminent dangers, 
579. a. The arguments drawn from the common 
courſe of Providence, not proper to be urged againſt 
all ſorts of unbelievers, 586. . 

Infinite Extenſion, what Brunus faid of it, III. 620. a. 
Inflated | hos an incomprehenſible abſurdity, VII. 
242. b, | 
Infor mers, what Quintilian ſays of them, IV. 176. a. 

More excuſable among the Romans than at pre- 
ſent, ibid. 3. Why it is the intereſt of a State to 
encourage them, though their accuſations are often 
ill grounded, IV. 191. a. Their different treat- 
ment in the reigns of Domitian and Nerva, V. 
345. 2. See Accuſers. | 
Infrigidation, III. 527. 6. : 5 
Ingelborne, whence called Malmeſbury, I. 265. B. 
Ingenui, the difference between them and the Liberti, 
taken away by Juſtinian, IX. 320. 6. 
Ingo & Alvar, two brothers, kill one another, I. 
418. 4. 
Ingratitude, paſſages concerning it, IV. 710. 4. 5. 
HSeneca's ſaying againſt thoſe who complain of un- 
grateful people, VI. 87. 2 (17). | 1 


Injuries, ſorgetfulneſs, the remedy for them, II. 250. 


a. The only thing which Mr. Paſcal-could not re- 
member, VIII. 167. 4. | 

Injuſtice, how thoſe who have been guilty of it, too 
often ſeek to excuſe it, III. 132. a, An argu- 
meat in favour of it which Cicero did not dare to 

- undertake to refute, IV. 129. a.” 6. 

Tnlaudatus or illaudatus, Grammatical obſervations on 
this word, III. 717. a. 6. 718. a. 719. a. | 

Innate Principles, Sir Edward Herbert's {ix marks of 
them, VI. 122. 6. . | 

Innocence, the cuſtom of proving it by the ordeal by 
fire, V. 22. a. b. The moſt eſſential quality of an 
accuſer, VIII. 583. 6. 

Innocent I, Pope, whether he ſecretly conſented that 
the inhabitants of Rome ſhould ſacrifice to the 
Gods Ft the manner of the ancient Romans, I. 
422. 6. 

Innocent 11, Pope, his ſentence againſt Abelard, I. 64. 
A 5 

Innocent III, Pope, the ſirſt who introduced the cuſtom 
of burning heretics, V. 303. 6. of 

Innocent X, Pope, his Bull againſt the Janſeniſts, not 
effectual. VI. 80. 5. The encomium which the 
Dake of Guiſe paſſed upon him, IV. 312. 6. 

Innocent XI, Pope, highly approved the perſecution of 
the Proteſtants in France, VII. 67. 6. Why he 

Would not hearken to any thing that might be ſer- 
viceable to K. James's affairs, V. 18. 2. His eſteem 
and affection for Mr. Arnaud, II. 313. 4. | 

Innocent, the Minion of Pope Julius III, VI. 461. 
a. b. 464. a. 6. | | | 

Innovations, oppoſed by ſome only becauſe they are 
introduced by others, I. 442. a. Would diop ef 

themſelves if not minded, c37. a. Many evils 

would be prevented, if only fundamental ones were 

oppoſed, ibid. When not to be attempted, II. 

283. 5. Why Dr. Bedell was againſt all innova- 

tions or arbitrary and aſſumed practices, III. 135. 

a. What diſaffects people molt to them in Rel 

gion, VII. 50%. 6. & ſeq: Frederic Spanheim's 

zeal againſt them, IX. 318. 4. 6. 

Innovators, ſometimes neceſſary, II. 495. a. Always 
aſſert that they do nothing but in 1mitation of the 
ancients, V. 543. 6. Their attempts with regard to 
matters of public worſhip to no purpoſe, VI. 659. 
a. 6. Generally make uſe of the zeal and intrigues 
of ſome females, VII. 324. a. Obſervations a- 


gainſt them, 469. 6. In what caſes they ſhould be 
oppoſed, IX. 361. 6. 


Inguiſition, the difference between the Jewiſh and Chri- 
ſlian inquiſition, I. 213. 4. The office of the qua- 
lificators, 221. 6. Condemned Peter de Apono to 
be burnt after his death, II. 104. 6, On what ac- 
count it was firit ſet up, III. 399. 2. The puniſh- 
ment it inflicted on the Cavalier Borri, 505. a. 
Cannot put thoſe who abjure their errors to death 
till they relapſe, ibid. 6, Said by Brocard to be the 
abomination of deſolation mentioned by Daniel and 
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St. Paul, III. 509. B. The true abominition introduced. 
into holy places, IV. 139. 5. Sometimes revokes 
its own ſentence with regard: to books it has con- 
demned, 587. a. b. 588. a. b. By whom the in- 
troduction of it into France was prevented, VI. 
259. a. Exerciſes on certain occaſions extraordinary 
clemency and moderation, VII. 181. a. By whom 
the oppoſition to its eſtabliſhment at Naples was 
occaſioned, VIII. 2. b. Palearius burnt for ſpeak- 
ing againſt it, 121. a. 6. A Recorder of London's 
Speech concerning it, and the neceſſity of ſetting up 
one in England, 261. a. Its villany expoſed, 


54 6. 78, 
Tnquifitors, render all countries where they gain the aſ. 
cendant averſe to every thing of polite literature and 
real merit, I. 353. Put a woman to the torture 
becauſe her mother had been burnt for a witch, 


ibid. 5. Their unjuſt treatment of Carranza, IV. 


139. 5. Their prohibiting a book and at the ſame 
time ſuffering a confutation of it to be read, not in- 
conſiſtent, 333. 6. Their proceedings againſt Ga- 
lileo, V. 373. a. The great care they take to 
eraſe from all ſorts of books all that can be to the 
honour of perſons who are ſeparated from the Church 
of Rome, VI. 140. a. Who was the firſt Inqui- 
ſitor according to Father Macedo, VII. 299. 6. 
How the bookſellers have impoſed upon them, IX. 
486. 5. Sometimes condemn a book which they 
have approved of before, ibid. Why they perſecuted 
Laurence Valla, 667. a. His conteſts with them, 
and how he eſcaped, 668. How an Inquiſitor haraſs'd 
the citizens of Pola and Capo d'Iſtria, 697. 6. 
The ſpeech he made to enrage them againſt here- 


a. 5. Why they are ſo extremely forward to make 
people ſuſpected, X. 112. a. Not uniform in 
their conduct and proceedings, 150. a. 6. See In- 
dex of the Inquiſition. 


Inſcriptians, points put at the end of every word of 
them by the ancients, V. 166. a. 5. The method 


which Fabretti took to diſcover the letters, ibid. 


The pride and jealouſy which ſome people and 
monarchs have ſhewn with regard to inſcriptions, 


15 1. 4. 6. | | 
ve Antiguarum Sylloge, the contents of this 
work, V. 262. a. What would be proper to be 
done if there ſhould ever be another edition of it, 
ibid. N | | 
Inſe&s, refleions on the wonderful workmanſhip of 
Nature in them, III. 396. 5. 


Inſpiration, father Adam's notion of it, I. 233. 5. 


The Prophets and the Apoſtles, and not the Holy 
Ghoſt, the authors of the words and expreſſions 
they made uſe of, 337. a. How much thoſe are 
to be dreaded in a State who boaſt of inſpiration, 
II. 662. 5. Mr. Le Clerc's notion of it, IV. 376. 
b. 377. a. They who pretend to it, treat other 
Divines with great contempt, 419. 4. 56. What 
Mr. Hobbes ſays of it, VI. 192. a. Thedeſcrip- 


tion of a ſchool where it was to be taught, 573. 5. 


Inflitutes of Fuftinian, what they are, I. 137. 


| Tnftruments, mathematical, the diſadvantage of putting 


them into the Hands of ſcholars, before they are 
ſufficient maſters of the Theory, VIII. 83. a. 
Are good helps but ill maſters, 85. a. A propoſal to 
improve Mr. Oughtred's horizontal inſtrument, ibid. 
Intellection, defined, V. yy, b. Sha 
Intellectual Syftem of the Univerſe, the three things 
which make up the wholeneſs and intireneſs of it, 
IV. 485. 5. The deſign of Dr. Cudworth's, 486. 
2. What ſome authors have ſaid of it, ibid. 5. 


Intelligence, Amonton's method to acquaint people at 


a great diſtance with what every one pleaſed in a 
very little time, I. 590. 4. . 
Intilligences, the great extent of the belief of their 

preſiding over divers charges in the Univerſe, IV. 

20. b. The nature of them cempared to triangles, 

n 
Interludes, Ottavio Rinuccini not the firſt who brought 

ballads or interludes into France, VIII. 736. a. 6. 
Interpreters, Animadverſions upon thoſe who in explain- 

ing the Scriptures, make pretences to a ſpirit of in- 

terpretation, V. 55 1. a. 6. | | 
Intrigue, how one was carried on between Palavicino 

and a girl of Venice, VIII. 125, 4. 

Inveſtiture, the hiſtory of the diſpute between the 


mperor and the Pope, concerning the right of in 


veſting, I. 433. 4. 6. & ſeqq 


1s, the" occaſion of her being transformed into a 
heifer, VI. 491. 3. In What manner Juno re- 
venged herſelf upon her, ibid. | N 5 

Joab, did not act amiſs in killing Abſalom contrary 
to the command of David, I. 101. 3. His influ- 
ence and enterprizing genius, 237. 5. IV. 537. a. 
Of whom the armies of which he was General, 
conſiſted, 268. a. | 

Joachimns Urfinus, Anti-F eſuita, a name aſſumed by 
Innocent Gentillet, V. 423. a. 


Joan II. Queen of Naples, uſed to prefer her lovers 


according to their performances, IV. 111. The 
ſingular manner in which ſhe diſcovered her pal- 
fion for Caraccioli, ibid. a. Cauſes him to be put 
death, 112. ; 

Joan, Pope, a famous paſſage from a manuſcript copy 
of Anaſtatius's lives concerning her, I. 646. a. 6. 
The book which Blondel publiſhed to ſhew that 
what is related about her, is a ridiculous fable, III. 
384. a. 6. 385. a. 6. A ſpecimen of the diſpute 
concerning her, IV. 412. @. b. The ſtory of her 
not believed by Peter du Moulin, VII. 691. 4. 6. 
& ſeq. Different ſentiments concerning the account 
which is given of her in the Chronicle of Martin Po- 
lonus, VIII. 45 4. a. B. & ſeqq. Why ſome think that 
her hiſtory has been added to Platina's works, 45 7. 
a.6b. & ſeq. Who led the Partiſans of her hiſtory into 
their miſtakes, 65 1. a, See Pope Ioan. 

Joannes de Fanua, or Joannes Januenſ, whether he 
was the ſame with Jacobus de Voragine, 601. a. b. 

Job, in what manner he was bewitched according 
to Dr. Bekker, III. 153. 6. 


Joel, a paſſage of this Prophet, in which God is ſaid 
| tics, ibid. 698. a. Reflections on this affair, ibid. 


to repent, explain'd, II. 336. 6. 
Fobn the Baptiſt, an hiſtorical treatiſe concerning his 
bead, IV. 92. 4. | | 
Jobn, St. the beginning of his Goſpel quoted by 
Amelius to confirm the doctrine of Plato, I. 576. 
Different opinions about his being the author of the 
Apocalypſe, IV. 246. a. VII. 27. a. And reſuſing to 
bathe with heretics, 246. 4. 6. Obſervations on ſome 
Greek MSS. of his firſt epiſtle, VI. 624. a. 
John of Antioch, his diſpute with St. Cyril, I. 1 55.4. 
John I, King of Caſtile, creates the office of Con- 
ſtable, X. 6. His death, ibid, 5 
Jobn the Clerk of Liege, author of the office of the 
holy ſacrament made uſe of by St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, II. 131. a. | | | 
John the Faſter, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, the quar- 
rel between him and St. Gregory, V. 535. a. 6. 
John, Emperor of Conſtantinople, makes a league 
with Amurath I againſt the King of Bulgaria, I. 
607. a. The hard conditions he was forced to ſub. 
mit to, in order to obtain peace from Amurath II, 
609. a. TITRE | 
7p the Uſurper, his defeat and puniſhment, I. 311. 
312. a. - ER 
John, elder Brother of Peter I, why he was excluded 
from the ſucceſſion, VIII. 334. | | 
Jobn _ Ka Feruſalem, his diſpute with Epipha- 
nivs, V. 66. | 8 
Jobn of Leyden, the famous. Anabaptiſt, taken and put 
to death, I. 630. mo | 
Fobn XXIII, Pope, greatly enraged when he heard 
that Conſtance was the city appointed for holding 
the Council, X. 242. 4. ö. His depoſilion propoſed 
by Zabarella, 242. | 
Jobn III, King of Portugal, prevails on the Emperor 
Charles V to ſend him Aſpilcueta, II. 389. 4. 
John III, K. of Sweden, his anſwer to a letter of 
Frederic II, King of Denmark, concerning james 
Typotius, 65 4. 6. | 
Jobnſen, Ben, his verſes upon the birth-day of Sit 
Francis Bacon, II. 554. b. Concerned in the La- 
tin tranſlation of his Advancement of Learning, 562. 
a. His opinion of his Novum Organum, 563. a. 
And character of Sir Francis, 571. 6. Submitted 
his Plays to Beaumont's caſtigation, III. 109. His 
verſes to him, ibid. a. Not ſucceſsful till he writ 
Every Man in his Humour, III. 110. a. Often 
falls into errors both with regard to ſenſe and lan- 
guage, ibid. 5, Dryden's character of him, ibid. 
The verſes he ſent to Dr. Donne, IV. 637. 6. His 
Epigram on Farnaby's Juvenal and Perſius, V. 150. 
a. In what he excelled, V. 270. IX. 176. . 
A ſevere Satire of his againſt Inigo ſones, ſtill ex- 
tant in manuſcript, VI. 424. 
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obnfon, Sariuel, bil kat th Dr Ned dere 
e VI. 16. 2. N Dr: 22 
in a book intitled Judi att, .1 
Tohnſon, Ny _ to Mrs. Lede bee, 


VIII. 8. 
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Hyallbes, III. 474. 23 
Fortuſe, Admiral &, e. 


Joirvilli, Sieur de, his account of the ag of 0 


Margaret's ſbrrow for the death of Q. Blanche, 
IV. ei. B. 202. . 

Foinville, Prince of, the manner in _ he Was 
foreei to atone fora Aff nt which hk e Put upon 
the Maſter of the Requeſts, V. 654. 4 

Fokes, the ns, Pomponatius g 775 2 them i in 
His diſpute with Acbillim, VIII. 4 Their 
oſefalneG to evade the Areogih/ * an argument, 
ibid; See Fes. 

Telantt, or 7 45 Sxighter 1 to the King” of Ara- 


Tc 


70 Mee en Wap that Baudbtin fir diſ- 


covered the real authbr of the Ot, II. 320. 
@. Should not have placed this book under the 


char of Pſeudony mes, ibid. Reproaches the La- 
dies with their great affection for dreſs, III. 518. x 


5. His errors withy ard to Antiſthenes, VI. SO. 
3. Gora. And Pa Gonzaga, 467. b. A par- 
ticular which he relates concerning Eraſmus's ſtatue, 
VIII. 785. 2. His account of the death of Peter 
Verſdris, IX. 708. 4. 

Jon, Dyoniſius du. See D. 

Fort, William du, VE 469 . 


Jonas, in what manner his continuing es "ip — 
three nights in the Whale's belly” has been explain®d, | 


J. 405. . 8. 

Jah a Nobleman of Damaſcus a remarkable ſtory 
of him, VIII. 33. a. ö. & ſeq. 

Jones, Colonel, his propoſal to Lord Broghill to aban- 
don Cromwell and Treton, III. 537. a.” 

Jones, Inigo, ſaid to be concerned in writing a Maſque 


called Calum Britannicum, IV. 527. 4. Aſſiſted 
Sir William Davenant in ſome of nis others, 


ibid. 6. 27. 0 
Jones, Wiliam, his ckalocter of Cavalieri, IV. 218. 


And obſervations on the progreſs by which the 
Merhods of Serie: and Flitions were invented by Sir 


Iſaac Newton, VII. 75. a: b. 
Jonic Dialer, how long it Was in uſe, II. 194. a : 


Jonſiug bis collections, commended, IV. 328. 'F. | 


His error wich regard to the name of one of the 
Maſters. who taught Cicero Rhetoric, 561. 4. 3. 
Fordan, River of, Ariſteas's abſurd ory concerning 
it, II. 247. 4. Af 
Fortin, John, his obſervations on Milton's Paradi ſe 
iRegain'd, VII. 589. 
Joſepb, St. thought by Bede to be a Fartier: mn. 126. 
4. What a Carthufian ſaysof his chaſlity, 527. 6. 
Why according to Carthagena he may be ranked 
among the Martyrs, IV. 150. a. The odd reaſon 


which a Proſeſſor of Louvain gave for his ion : 


to abandon the bleſſed Virgin, ibid. 6. 

J gfepbus, why he ſays God was better pleaſed with 
N than with that of Cain, I. 57. a. 
IV. 18. and 5. Uſually contradicts Moſes, I. 
ad En preſumption, 76. a. Deſeription of 
the earth's ſwallowing Korah, Dathan and Abiram, 


78. b. Account of the puniſhment of Suicides, 


193.6. Andseredulity, 364. a, 6. His reflection 
upon Agrippa's hanging up a Gold chain jn the 
Temple of ſeruſalem, not well grounded, 366. 6. 
His aſſage concerning Chriſt affirmed: by Father 
Alexander to be genuine, 488. 5. Obſervations to 
ſhe chat- it rs Juppoſititious, V. 234. Why 
Wotthy af credit i in whutehe ſays of Antonia daugh- 
ter of N. Antonius, IE +67. / a. The occaſſon of 
his writing his apology, 86. 5. Condemns the 
Jews who flood up in defence of their religion and 
sg. 4. His geflection upon: dreams, 1 86. 
416. Has not ſerupled to corrupt the ſacred Hit 
in order w pay his Court to the Greeles fur whom 
he rote, 240. b. Why he miſrepreſented: Saul's 
romiſe tg" give; his daughter to him who ſhould 
Ho him an hundred ſoreſkins of the Philiſtines, 
240. 5. An account of the French Tranſlation of 
his Hiſtory, 302. a. Differs from Tacitus in his 
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tempted. Eve, V. 119. 4. 4 15 1 7 ig of 
; pn. dream, V. 438, þ 1 8 
V F. Hardovin to be a forgery, VI. 20. 5 5 
little judgment in comparing the paſſage: of "the 
raelites over the Red Sea with that of the” Viatels: 
nians over the Sea of Patnphylia, J III. 388 . . 
Miſtaken in his repreſentation of the opin Ny the 
Sadducee with reſpect to God, IX. 14. þ . 
His opinion of the diſeaſe with Wel Abimete 
was plagued for the fake f 'Satah, 56. 6 Saß 
a thing concerning her puftit eee in Abr 
bed, which the Scripture ddes not mak t 
mention of, 80. 6. An it ance of | 5 
the laws of Hiſtory, 164. 


raiſing the ſiege of Fontarabia, V 


Forbes, G. II. 12 exact in his 40 2 Geßelle 


the jeſter, III. 4. His, obſervatj ons" oy <the 
miſtakes of ext Go who 0, and thoſe” TRY 
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And account” of the Devil's 82 5 5 Big 7. 
the ſhape of a black 5580 1957 

nion of his ſtyle, 447. 5 GATOS wic inthe 
account he gives of the” tempet in which Aleauder 
died, 474. 5 Not NEO inthe title he gives ef 
Aquayiva's s' works, II. 4. His ſtory of 2 


| 8 running after 500 head, IV. 309, 44 5. 


elighted too w. or in lecting p popular traditions, 
V. 161. b. One of the reaſons of 15 receiving favours 
from Pope Adrian VI, V. 676. b. His apology 
for Leo X, a very wealt oe, VI. 703. a. B. T0 
what he aſcribes the Reformation in Germany, 


VII. 261. a. The blunders he commits in his ac- 


count of a conſpiracy againſt Cardinal Julian de 
Medicis, 307. 5. Contradicts himſelf in What he 


5 a about the Atheiſm of Mahomet II. 348. ab. 
A very diffuſive Writer, 706. 6. ' His egregious 


blunders concerning K. Alphonſus, 724. 5. & ſeq. 


B His character of Sabellicus's hiſtory, IX. 5. b 


What ke ſays of Jerom Savonatola, 83. 4 b. 84. a. 
88/47 And account of the miſerable condition to 
which the Schoolmen reduced Philoſophy, 545. 


Jene ſon of Peter de Leone, created Patrieian of 


Rome, II. 322. 5. Vanguiſhed and deprived: of his 
dighity by Pope Eugenius III, 323. 4. 

Journal Literaire, what the Authors of it ſay of Ad- 
diſon's Campaign, I. 246. 4. nie 284. 4. dene 
Free: holder, 258. $7 ** ©: 


Journal des $ gavant,® gave a 3 falſe account . 0 


Gretſer's edition of Abucaras's works, I. 108. 5. 
Gives à wretehed article: upon Antonio's Biblionbecar 
of Spaniſh Writers; II. 4 2. (1). A catalogue of 
the pietes Which Bernoulli publiſhed in this Work, 
HI. 271. 8. A paſſage Mie vindicated: xp 


Mr. Colomiés, 470. 4. 2e .\ 33 


Tournat di Trevons, dhe, mel onaſe of the animoſity. 


of its Authors againſt” Mr! Boileau, 44, 5. 4 ts 
omiſſions in the catalogue of the works of Chevreau, 
IV. 308. Cenſared, X 495 IVY 


Jaurnaliſſi, ſeldom- poſſeſs the Mlent 05 Miene W 


few. pages a ſufficiet idea of à large work, N. 492. 
Joey, the tory of a man who died "of it VIISSI. 6. 


Why u ſometimes has ſuch fatal effects, VI. vn 5. 


Has made ſome people loſicheir ſenſes, IV 2622.2. 


oyer, Colonel, ſaid to be the perſon who cut oft the 


head of Charles I, VII. 85. a. 

Foyeuſez' [Duke of, "why it is more probable that. the 
famous-anſwer of Manrice-Poncer-was made 10.him 
rather than the 2 VIII. 4069. . 
The extravagant fondneſs Henry UL ama 
vered for him, VI. 97. 4. 

Ipbitiur, the ſtory uf his | Melampus his oxen. 
as a reward for curing him of Impotency, WI. 514. 


a; 6. r |» | Ty FS, 1 Ic 


Iobicrateey\the Athenian, moved by dhe intresties | 


Eurydice to ſe Pauſanias, V. 140. 6. 
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of Abraham's 


* 7 


* 4 * 1 4 0 2 
mid o quo bono  antliivost Am! 


ſueriſieing tits foh _ 
to ſome the daeghter of Ag 
IV. 327. — by othets to be the daughter of 


helen and Helena, VI. 54.4. | 
4 Iyfus, Battle of, particulats Aung it, VIII. 605. 
. gob. 4 


1.4, {he manner in which it was ſurpriſed by the Spar- 


tan, II. 256. 6. 


alan, Archibiſtiop King's Rate of the Proteſtants in 


that kingdom änder the late King James's Go- 
vernment, VI. 531; a. 6. What was the firſt La- 


tin book that ever wits printed in it, X. 38. a. 


Irnæu, unjuſtly charges Anaxagoras with being an 


Aͤtheiſt, I. 65 5. 4. His account of St. John's re- 
foling to bathe with Hereties, IV. 246. 6. Seve- 


ral editions of his works, V. 229. a. 449. 4. 6. 
| N Ly ee vpoh him, 498. 4. 6. 499. 
. Nun | 


rene, the ſtory of her head being ſtruck off by Maho- 
.  thet the Great, not very certain, VII. 350. a. 351. 4. 
Fenicum [rinicorum, who was the author of it, IV. 


421. &. 6. 


| Heron, the perſon who drove on the King's trial and 

3: ws IV. 474. 6. Biſhop Burnet's character of 
Triſh, plunder Vla, I. 162. Drowned in their re- 
turn, ibid. Achaius's character of them, ibid. 5. 


Fon, à project for tranſmuting it into copper, IX. 
263. | | 


\ . ; 87 
Irin, to be uſed very cantiouſly, IX. 182. 6. 


nat, tnakes his wife Rebecca paſs for his ſiſter, I. 


25, At what ſport Abimelech ſaw them, 77. 


a. 5. ws my 

{ſaacius, Angelus, depoſed by his brother Alexius, I. 
206. a. Reſtored to the crown by the Venetians 
and French, ibid. 


A L 


Jabel, Queen of Caſtile, the diviſions which the | 


leaving my Kingdom to her daughter occaſioned, 
Os. a. 6. | 


Walolta? Queen of Hungary, when ſhe ſhewed Ovid's 


pen to Petrus Angelius Bargæus, VIII. 11. a. 


Habella He Medicis, her kindneſs to Socinus, IX. 


b 


273+ b. 3 5 
Tjabella Clara Eugenia, Infanta of Spain, what means 
Mr. Parſons uſed to ſupport her title to the crown 


of England, VIII. 153. a. 6. 


| Haiab, Prophet, his L1:1d chapter, explain'd, II. 
i *2$- | | | 
Fhlegerder, King of Perſia, the occaſion of his perſe- 


cuting the Chriſtians, I. 43. His fidelity to the 
Emperor Arcadius who had committed his ſon Theo- 


_ _ coftus and the Empire to his care, 321. 4. 6. 
Ilan, when it was firſt peopled, VI. 421. 6. See 


Tcelanders. 


| Jſemberg, Count of, reſigned the Archbiſhopric of Co- 


loge to marry Jane de Lignes, VI. 631. 6. 
Jham, Dr. His encomium upon Dr. Scot, IX. 134, 


135 
, Wmarbiing, the prayer which they make at the tomb 
ef Ezekiel, V. 163. 6. | 


F/itorus Characenus, VI. 300. b. | | | 
i, many noble ſentiments in Apuleius's deſcription 
of her ceremonies, II. 117.5. What the Egyptians 

_ worſhip'd under this name, III. 9. 6. The occa- 
ſion of her voyage to Byblos, 325. 


7 4 Sieur de l', a name aſſumed by Sorel, 362. b. 
 1ſmael, King of Perſia, invites all the Chriſtian Prin- 


ces to enter into a league againſt the Turks, I. 614. 
4. Poiſoned by his lifter, ibid. 
Thcrates, What he ſaid when he was defired to bear a 


patt in the converſation, II. 232. . Whether he 


or another Iſocrates 129 the prize of eloquence 
With Theopompas, 365. . What Cato faid of 


_ bis ſchool, 602. 2. Not rightly underſtood, where 


it is faid he made'a Panegyric on the inffatnous ty- 
rant Buſiris, III. 718. 3. Whathefaid of the dif- 


1 iN 1 
ſetent geniuſes of Theopompus and Euphorus, IX. 
_ © $33. 8. How he treated them, ibid. The diffe- 


e rence between his Ryle und that of che former, 


"ibid. 'þ 


Thatlites, their ſeveral kinds of devotions of eities and 


nations to deſtruction, 1.158. a. Reaſons that have 


been alledged'to juſtify their robbing the Egyptians, 
VII. 305. . Obſervations concerning their paſ- 
ſage through the Red Sen, VIII. 368.8. I. 96. a. 
Italian Language, has ſew aſpirations, 1. 186. a. 


— 


— 


"id. | * 4 
5 N 1 4 * N 4 
24 7 * 
* 


| What Charles V and othets have faid of 1 IV. 260. 
4. 4. I otigin, V. 214. 6. Almoſt as liable to 
_ ambiguities as the dead languages, X. 280. . 
Halfam, often affect quaint and falſe. wit even in the 
moſt ſerious ſubjects, I. 613. . The beſt part of 
their language and of their poetry, derived from 
that of Provence, II. 293. 5. 'Barrow's character 
of them, 700. a. By what ſome of their authors 
have render'd themſelves ridiculous, III. 478, 6. 
Frone to laſciviouſneſs, V. 94. a. Too much in 
the taſte of dramatic Rae, VIII. 6. 3. How 
ſcrupulouſly they uſe to avoid every thing that 
might ſpoil their Latin ſtyle, 41. 3. Very delicate 
with regard to marriage contracts, IX. 660. 'a. ö. 
Why their writers in particular ſhould avoid all 
_ obſcenity, 684. a. De RES | 
lach, to what Machiavel aſeribs its weakneſs, IX. 
311.8, | | 8 | 
Ithacins, his character, VIII. 553. a. The ſcanda- 
lous method he took to procure the death of Priſ- 
cillian and his followers, ibid, 
Trtigins, remarks ee his animadverſion upon 
Mr. Pool, VII. 424. 4. 5. | | 
7356 the inventor of ſome muſical inſtruments, VI. 
OS. a. 5 
Jubilee Authors, III. 225. 6. 


Fubilees, Guy Patin's ſneer at them, xX. 339. 6. 


Fudai ſin, not dangerous, II. 19. a. Anthoine and Villa- 
real put to death for renouneing Chrittianity in 
order to embrace it, 21. X. 1. a. 6. Said to be a 
religion for children, II. 471. a. The proofs by 
which Galligai was convicted of it, V. 377. 4. 6. 
Was a reſormation of the religion of all the other 
nations of the Eaſt, VI. 229. 4. her 
Judas, ſaid by ſome to have been an honeſt man and 
to be ſaved, I. 630. b. Under what pretence the 
Cainites had a great veneration for him, IV. 20. 
The manner of his death according to Dodwell, 
619. 6. Gronovius's opinion concerning it, V. 


7 

F a and Matthias, on what occaſion they were put 
to death by Herod, II. 184. 4. | 

Judges, the knowledge of the law of no uſe againſt 

the raſhneſs of a bad judge, I. 483. anda.b. A 
rule which it is proper for them to obſerve, IV. 
166. a. The greateſt innocence not a proof againſt 

packt judges, V. 5 11. 5. Remarkable inflances of 

the great integrity of judge Hale, 699. 6. 700. a. 
The difference between a wicked and an ignorant 
judge, VIII. 805. 2. Remarkable particulars con- 
cerning thoſe of Tenedos, IX. 5 16. a. The ex- 
ceflive drunkenneſs of the Roman judges, 604. 5. 

Judgment, an inexhauſtible ſource of falſe judgments, 

II. 147.6. Two ſprings of raſh judgment, 464. 
4. The rule by which men judge of others, III. 
187. b. 188. a. | 

Judices Caſſiani, whence ſo call'd, IV. 166. b. Ber- 
tran's miſtake about N ibid. * 
udicial Aſtrology, ſpec Aſtrologie, condemned b 

7 ſeveral 1 II. 538. 6. A ſurpriſing — 

of Baſſantius's knowledge in it, III. 11. Tycho 

Brahe's opinion of it, 570. And his prediction 

concerning the children of the Emperor Rodolph 11, 
ibid. The truth of the art confirmed by a predic- 

tion concerning Madam Dacier, IV. 497. 6. What 
Mr. Henry Briggs ſaid of it, V. 404. 5 The great 

care which Herlicius took not to expoſe it to con- 
tempt and cenſure, VI. 137. 2. An inſtance that has 

been alledged as a proof of its certainty, VII. 319, 
a. b, A proof that the greateſt Stateſmen yield to 
the infatuation of it, 661. 2. Whether Morin's 
foretelling the death of Lewis the Jult to fix days, 
was any proof of the excellence of his art, ibid. 5. 
Phe method which Sextus ab Hemminga took to 
prove the vanity of it, X. 522, a. See Aſtrology. 

Fuge, Theodore de, X. 419. | | 

Faugurtha, what prevail'd with him to ſurrender himſelf 
to the mercy of the Romans, IV. 166. a. 

Julia the daughter of Auguſtus, her anſwer to thoſe 
who wonder'd that her children were like her buſ- 
band, IX. 110. 6. Why Ovid's baniſhment could 
not be owing to his having obſerved any criminal 
familiarity between her and her father, VIII. 88. 4. 
102. a. 6. Whether it was owing to his making 
love to her, 90. 6. 

Julia the grand - daughter of Auguſtus, the time of her 
baniſtument from Rome, VIII. 103. 4. 6. Conjec- 
tures about the vecaſion of it, ibid. 

Julia 


I NV D 


Jie n ee Ceſar, and wife of Pompey, VI. 
10 a. p 
Jules the wife of Marcus Antonius Creticus, her great 


merit, II. 5 3. 2 What ſhe did to ſave the lite of 


her brother Lucius Cæſar, ibid. | i 
Julias the Apoſtate, his entering the city of Antioch 
during the celebration of the rites of Adaniz looked 
upon as an ill omen, I. 271.5. For what he cen- 
ures the Emperor Antoninus Pius, II. 33. 6. 
Miſrepreſented by Zozomen, 344. 5. Endeavoured 
to reſtore Paganiſm to its ancient luſtre by graſting 
upon it ſome of the moſt eſſential precepts of Chri- 
ſtianity, 345. a. The anſwer which Apollo made 
him with regard to the relicks of St. Babylas, 534- 
a. Orders Cyril to be executed, and that his 
Courtiers ſhould eat his entrails, IV. 491. 5. The 
' Chriſtians who wrote inveRtives againſt him, ac- 
cuſed of great imprudence, VII. 760. 4. What 
he ſaid upon ſeeing his barber magnificently dreſſed, 
IX. 709. 4. | 5 
Julian Vas, how much it exceeds the natural year, 
and what will in time be the conſequences of it, 
VII. 137. a. 6. 


Fiulianus Didius, Emperor, cauſed all thoſe to be burnt, 


who conſulted the Soothſayers concerning his ſor- 
tune, VII. 268. 6. | ce 
Julien, Peter de, his argument againſt toleration, X. 
10 5. 11, 6, Þ. G | 
Fuliers, Duke of, his anſwer to a Prieſt who deſited 
| * he * bear witneſs for him at the laſt day, 
I. 688.6. 
Julio Romano, his paintings de veneris Schematibus, II. 
209. 4. | | 
Julus II, Pope, more inclined to military affairs 
than to the practice of the mild and pacific precepts 
of the Goſpel, II. 222. 6. Impriſons Cæſar Bor- 
gia, III. 500. The occaſion of his excommuni- 
cating Philip Decius, IV. 552. In danger of be- 
ing driven out of Italy, VII. 44. a. How Palla- 
vicini apologized for him, 257. 6. | 
F unckeri Schediaſma Hiſtoricum, III. 5, 6. and u (5). 
Fundinus, the difference between him and ſome other 
Altrologers concerning the birth of Luther, VII. 
247. 4. | 5 6 
oF ungerman, Gaſpar, VI. 465. A. | 
Junia Tertia, wite of Caius Caſſius, IV. 167. 4. 


Funius, Hadrianus, was the ſirſt who diſcovered, that 


the pretended eighth book of Arnobius againſt the 
Gentiles was written by Minucius Felix, II. 320. 
a. Cenſured, III. 674. 6. | 


Junius, Francis, his converſation with Arminius a- 


bout the fall and predeltination, II. 286. 6. 287. 
” We TORY | | 5 
Junius, Franciſcus, ought to have ranked Aaron at 
the head of his catalogue of ancient ſculptors, I. 
2. a. His book de pictura Veterum, commended, 
X. 280. 6. | | 8 2 | 
Junius, Florens, his account of Dolet's behaviour at 
his execution, IV. 625. 4. 6. | 
Junius, John Caiimir, VI. 473. 4. 
F uno, prevailed upon by Achules to conſumnate her 
marriage with Jupiter, I. 170. By what means ſhe 


endeavoured to hinder Alcmena's delivery, 455. 6. 


456. a. Excited a great many perſons to caitrate 


themicives out of her affection for Combabus, IV. 


417. 4. 6. The ceremony of her adopting Her- 


cules, VI. 132. 6. The abſurdity of aſſerung that 


the is the air, 503. @. 
Toon, Mr. William Pen's converſation with him and 
Anna Maria Schurman, IX. 121. a. 6. 


Ivory, Democritus is ſaid to have found out a method 


ot ſoftening it, IV. 567. 4. 

Jupiter, promiſes that all perſons named Achilles 
ſhould be celebrated in the world, I. 170. His de- 
ciſion of the diſpute, between Venus and Proſer pine 


concerning Adonis, 272. 4. What A ſop ſaid was 
his employment, 305. 6. His anſwer to Ageſipolis ph 


concerning the lawfulneſs of going io war with the 
Argives who had demanded a truce, 328. Main- 
tained his ſuperiority with regard to oracles, ibid. 6. 
Why he aſſumed the likeneſs of Amphitrion in or- 
der to enjoy Alcmena, 454. 4. The duration of 
his love tor women, ibid. 6. Sacrifices and ſtage- 
plays inſtituted by Archelaus in bonour of him aud 
the mules, II. 177. Whether Ham was wor d 
in Egypt under the name of Jupiter Hammon, III. 
9. a. 6, What the heathens thought of his power, 


262, 3. Human facrifices offered up to him in 
Egypt 717: & | The number) of -Ferſous who 
were deftineg' to the ſervice of the Jupiter of the 


Venafians, IV. 103. 3. Chryſippus s notion of 
him, 336. 5. An'obſcene hebe absut his amours 
with Juno, ibid. What the aneients have ſuid of 

his thunder looked upon by Seneca as a pious fraud, 
467. a. b. How Euripides addreſſed himſelf 10 

him in one of his tragedies, V. 181, a. | And 
what he ſays of his irregukirities} ibid. Aſſomzes 
the ſhape ot a bull in order to ical away - Europa, 

153. Made uſe of Ganymecde for yery,- erimitial 

purpoſes, \381. 6, 'The preſent he made Tros by 

way of compenſation for the loſs of his to; 393. 

a. What the Poets fay about his being the father 
of Caſtor, Pollux and Helena, VI. 50, 4. 6. Seve- 
ral Jupiters in old Greek authors, 75 

he lett off all commerce with the fair ez, 131. 7. 
How he puniſhed the Gods who formed à contpira- 

cy againtt him, 132. 42. How he uſed 0 Foes the 

traniport of his paſſion when Juno refuſed to in- 
dulge his wiſhes, 478. ö. VII. 16. 6. Particulars 
about his metamorphoſing himſelf into a cuckoo, 


479. a. 6. & ſeq. See tile article of Fan" Di- 


ttnguiſhed from Vejovis, 398. b. The influence 
of bribery on the Prieſis of Jupiter Hammon; VIII. 
29. a. Whether his memory failed him ſome- 
tunes, 257. b. 258. a. In what the Jupiter df the 
Tuſcans may be ſaid to be like Picelefithy 300. 4. 
Why he divided the Platonic Androgynbs into two, 
IX. 12.4. The opinion of the antients concefn- 
ing him, not much different from $ inoziſm,* 302. 6. 
Jupiler, Planet of, obſervations on his ſatellites, . 
254. 6. His greateſt diameter, 25 5. 6. 
FJuret, his cenſures of Baronius concerning Ildebert, 
confuted, VI. 173, 4. 6. 1 n 


Tories, who inftaed the method of mib by dem, 


r 
Furien, his accompliſhment of prophecies, a proof that 
the world is liable to KA) I: 16. 10 1 
pares the Trinity to the three dimenſions of a ſolid, 
2.6. And the brain or imagination of the Pro- 
Phets to a wheel, 234. 4. His miſtakes concerning 
the duration of Arianiſm, II. 277. 6. And igpo- 


1 


rance of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, ibid. Sometimes 


for and ſometimes agginſt toleration, 278. 6. Si- 


lenced by the Biſhop of Meaux, ibid. Called the 


Goliah of the Protęſtants, 308. a. Miſtaken in 


ſaying that Mr. Arnaud made the apology for the 
Catholics, to recover his benefices, ibid. 5. Whac 


| that author ſays of his veracity, 309. 6. 310, 6. 
His diſingenuity with regard to dhe Pagum of Mr. 
des Lyons, 313. 4. 6. Saurin's character of him, 
319. a. Partial to the Fathers, ibid. 5. Why he 
endeavoured to get Bayle a profeſlorſhip at Sedan, 
III. 63. 42. A profeſſorſhip of Divinity tqunded for 
him at Rotterdam, ibid. 6. The occafipn of his 
jealouſy and hatred of Mr. Bayle, 66. 2. Bayle's 
opinion of his Des droits des deux Sopgrains, &c. 


[3 a. b. How ill grounded his charge againft Mr. 


ayle was with regard io irealon, 77. 4. b. His 


prophecies, inconſillent with Goudet's ſcheme, ibid. 
His ſtrange chimeras about it, ibid. 78, 4. Charges 
Bayle with Atheilm, ibid. 6. His extraprdigary 
petition to the Magiltrates of Rotterdac againit 
him, 78. 6. 79. 4. His diſpute Wich x gt author 
about his Dictionary, 82. 6. 83. 4. Could not 
torbear mixing ſome [epropehe: with his eJogics, 
86. 6. Hislyllem with regard to the Dejty, hid. 
His diſpute with Ssuzin about the character of Mr. 
de Beaulieu, 100. 5. Guilty of a fraud, 191. 4 (19). 
Did not well underſtand the nature of a metal ge- 
monſtration when he began Ih diſpute, 192. 4. 
Prejudices the cauſe of the Reformed hy bis falle 
accuſations of Bellarmin, 166. 4. His yan atiempe 
to juſtify himſelf, ibid. 2. A mag Ms pro- 
etic calculations, 575. é, 570. 4. b. Arc 
that all things ate lawiul and fair in anpoying an 
enemy 615. 6- Would have been ned ot Ju- 
daiſm, if he had lived in the VIch Century, 648. 
4. Diſowned dhe tens of Buchanap and Paigzy:, ar d 
ſoon aſter ge paſtoral leyers full of the N of 
thoſe iwo authors, 65 5, . Falkties the gry About 
the Pope's refulipg to. let ſome Engliſhmen Fils his 
would not be taken notice of in any other Writer, 
ibid. „ (28). His gem of che Church guite gyer- 
4 thrown 


27. . Why 


of the fayourite authors of Dr. Fid 
Why be has reaſon to congratulate himſelf for his 


& up 
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thrown by Larebonius, IV. 421. b. | How his works 
are formed into claſſes by Mr. Nicolle ibid. Not 


well ſkilled. in Latin, 422. 1 (40) · Finds miracles 


in every thing, 436. 4. 5. Refutes one related by 


Maimbourgh by a blaſphemous argument, 509. a. 
Cenſured for what he ſays of Damian's Gomorrheus, 
$11.4. 5. His improvement upon a ridiculous 


Rory of Scaliger with re to the Pope's miſtreſs, 


; 


661. 6. 662: 4. Suppoſes things miſplaced by the 


Holy Ghoſt, V. 16. = (27), Some reflections on 


Mr. Le Clerc's letter to him, in which he is accuſed neades againſt it, IV. 129. 3. Why the Philoſo- 


| _ could neither find out nor defend it, ibid. 


of having ſlandered Epiſcopius, 2 2 9 wry 
iddes, IV. 245. 6. 


perpetual contradictions, 387. 4. Intractable with 
regard to the Arminians, 455. 4. His ſuppoſition 


that Drabicius was not known at Paris, unpardon- 


able, VI. 567. 4. 6. His character of the viſionary 
authors of Lux in Tenebris, ibid. A ſevere reflection 


| upon him, ibid. Pretends to inſpiration, 571. 6. 


Suſpected to harbour no other deſign than that of 


exciting people to take up arms, and to ſet all Eu- 


rope in a flame, ibid. 572. a. ö. & ſeq. The 


things with which he is charged, too much exag- 
- round, 573- à. b. 574. 4. 6. A little puzzled by 


ing the Ara of Antichriſt under Pope Leo, 695. 6. 


His account of Loyola, cenſured, VII. 187. a. 6. 


His opinion. about putting Heretics to death, criti- 


- Ciſed, -195. b. Could not extricate himſelf from 
the difficulties in which his opinion concerning di- 


vorces and ſecond marriages had involved him, 


2656. a. 5. Objections againſt it, 257. 4. Cen- 
ſured for the unſeaſonable jokes and banters 
which appear in all his works, 267. 6. His 
confeſſion with regard to the demolition cf Pa- 
| g 328. a, Of perſecuting principles, ibid. 


His prophecy concerning the downfal of Po- 


* 329. 4. A paralogiſm in his treatiſe of 
; 3 of the Church, 360. a. Convicted of 
great raſhneſs and diſingenuity, 413. 4. ö. & ſeq. 


he letter in which he condemns the introducing a 


new verſion of the Pſalms, cenſured, 469. 6. His 


unfair repreſentation of the legend of St. Dominic 


and one Mary a nun, 489. 5. A reply to the 
charge of Neſtorianiſm which he brings againſt Mr. 
| Saurin, 767. 4. 5. His ridiculous notions of taf?- 


ing the faith, &c. 805. a. b. & leq. His con- 
traditions and inconſiſtencies, ibid. Capital er- 


rors in his treatiſe of the Unity of the Church which 


have eſcaped Mr. Nicolle, 807. a. The judg- 
ment he paſſed upon Origen's opinion with regard 
to the ſtate of the wicked after death, VIII. 46. 6. 


The cauſe of his re/þe& of Perſons, 47. a. His cha- 
racter of Father Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of 
Trent, 207. a. What he ſays of Scientia Media, 


223. 6. & ſeq. An examination of his doctrine 


concerning the conſequence of ſuppoſing Gad to be 


the author of fin, 224. 6. 225. 4. 6. A character of 


his works, 225. 5. His diſpute with Saurin about 
Mr. Derodon's book de Suppofito, 741. 4. b. & leqq. 


Juſtly cenſures Thomas Sanchez, IX. 46. a. His 


- accuſation againſt Pope Sextus IV concerning the 


permiſſion of Sodomy, unjuſt, 250. 5. & ſeq. Falſe- 


Iy accuſes the gentlemen of Port-Royal of teaching 
the hereſies of Socinus, 278. b. & ſeqq. Remarks 


on his reaſoning, 280. 6. 281. a. 6. The ſtory 


Which he tells of Picaut, confuted, 281. 5. Aſſerts 


that thoſe who have examined the Characteriſtics 


of the divine authority of the ſcriptures, are gene- 


rally the leaſt pious, 479. b. A criticiſm upon the 


anſwer which he makes to Mr. Maimbourg con- 


cerning Mr. de Villegaignon's treatment of the Re- 


formed in the iſland of Colligni, X. 2. b. 3.6. & 


ſeq. How he explains the precept of loving and 
bleſſing the perſecutors of the Church, 294. 4. 6. 


The charges againſt him in the Information concern- 


ing the new Hereſy about hating one's neighbour, 295. 
a. b. His anſwers to them, 296. 4. 6. Applies 
to the civil magiſtrate to ſuppreſs a piece which he 
could not anſwer, ibid. = (44). Favour'd by the 
Walloon ſynods, 297. a. b. His doctrine concern- 


ing the hatred of one's neighbour, more remiſs than 


the maxims of the Jeſuits, 298. n ( 51). Some par- 
' ticulars concerning his letters to the Duke of Mon- 
tauſier, 299. 4. 6, His great diſhoneſty, ibid. Cho- 
leric, paſſionate and a dangerous enemy, ibid. & 


ſeq. His impudence and policy, 300. 4. 6, & ſeqq. 


letters, and the reaſon of it, 336. 2. 
Juſtell, Henry, acquainted Dr. Hickes with the intend- 
ed perſecution of the Huguenots in France, VI. I 57. 

a. 5. Viſits the Dr. in London, 154 a. 6. Deli- 


num FEcclefie Univerſalis, 154. 
Juſtice, the notion which Princes and all Governments 


Suppreſed the firſt edition of one of his paſtoral 


vers to him his Father's MSS. of his Codex Ca 


have of it, I. 327. a. The rule of it in the time 


of King Alfred, 499. a. The arguments of Car- 


de great aſcendant which power has over it, VII. 
68. 2. Comprehends all the moral virtues accord. 
ing to the Ancients, 55. The Conſtitutions of Peter I 


of Ruſſia with reſpect to the adminiſtration of it, 


VIII. 340, 


Juſtices Itinerant, when their original commenced, III. 


565. A copy of the writ they had to warrant 


| ww proceedings in the reign of Henry II, ibid, 


a. b. 

Fuſtification, the Quakers account of it, II. 656. 6. 
The intention and doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land about Juſtification by Faith, unhappily worded, 

III. 208. What Bucer ſays of it, 650. 6. 


How 
Gataker endeavours to reconcile St. Paul with St. 


James, with regard to Juſtification, V. 405. 6. 
Hooker's anſwer to Mr. Travers's exceptions againſt 
his notion of it, VI. 224. a. 6. Whether Pig- 


hius's doctrine concerning it is the fame with that 


of the Proteſtants, VIII. 403. a. 6. Peliſſon's ob- 
ſervations concerning it, IX. 95. a. 


Juſtin the Hiſtorian, had not judgment encugh to 


epitomize, I. 171. 6. II. 348. a. His miſtake 
concerning Cyrene, II. 235. 6, Bongars's edition. 
a very good one, III. 479. Criticited, IV. 107, 
108. @. b. 433. a. 56. VIII. 283. a. Io what al- 
moſt all his Commentators are defective, IV. 433. 
5. Confounds what happened in Piſidia with what 
happened in Cappadocia, 102. a. Unjuſtly ac- 
cuſed of contradicting himſelf when he ſpeaks of 
the two Laudices, VI. 649.6. Cenſured in many 
places where he is right, and no notice taken of 
many incidents which are certainly miſrepreſented 
by him, 649. 5. The ſurprizing reformation of 
manners, which he ſays Pythagoras introduced at 
Crotona, VIII. 611. 5. Corrected, IX. 508. a. 


Juſlin Martyr, what war it was which was carried on 


in Judea at the ſame time that he had a conference 
at Epheſus with Trypho, II. 36. a. His obſerva- 


tion on the miracles worked by Antoninus the Em- 


peror after his death, 37. 6. Has repreſented Moſes 
as ſay ing ſome things which he never intended, 


241. 6, Often charged with things he never ſaid 


relating to the death of Ariſtotle, 274. 3. Which 


of his writings F. Hardouin ſays are the only ge- 


nuine ones, VI. 20. a. His treatiſe againſt Ariſtotle, 
looked upon as ſpurious, X. 509. a. 6. 


Z uftina, the Empreſs, her attempts to reſtore Arianiſm 


at Milan, I. 569. 6. 


Juſtinian, Emperor, the authority which he took upon 


him with regard to the doctrine and diſcipline of the 
Church, III. 350. a. His definition of a whore, IV. 
114. 4. A fault which is charged upon ſome of 
his laws, VII. 331. a. Condemned the Manicheans 
to loſe their heads, 402. 6. How he puniſhed wo- 


men convicted of adultery, IX. 153.6. Took away 


the + oma between the Ingenui and the Liberii, 
320. 6. | 


Jus trium Liberorum, a favour never granted but with 
great difficulty, IX. 445. 
Juvenal, a paſſage which ſeveral Commentators have 


miſunderſtood, III. 240. 6. The miſtakes in the 


Variorum edition concerning Berenice, 241. a. 
| Curio's error about the firſt who wrote Commenta- 


ries upon him, 597. 6. His exclamation againſt 


the inconſiſtency of Otho, IX. 456. 6. What ſome 


ſay of his Satyrs with regard to their obſcenity, X. 
428. | 


Jun, Dr. William, the Staff of Lord High Tiea- 


ſurer procured for him by Laud, VI. 645. 4. 


1xar, Donna Margaret de, on what account ſhe was 


ſtrangled by the Queen of Aragon, VII. 726. 4. 


1xion, the ſtory of his embracing a Cloud inſtead of 


Juno, and the puniſhment infliQed upon him for 
boaſting that he had had an affair with her, VI. 
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EFertbolt, family of, VI. 566. 3. 
Keitlewell, ſome parts of his life written by Dr. Hickes, | 


K. 


+ Alendar, the methods which Stoffer propoſed for | 


the reformation of it, IX. 425. 6. & ſeq. See 
Calendar. ED 5 c 

Karegites, a Sect of Mahometans, I. 5 11. 5. 

Karmathians, a Sect of Arabians, their riſe and pro- 
greſs, I. 188. a, 5. Profane and lay waſte the 
Temple of Mecca, 109. The reaſons of their 
carrying off the black ſtone, ibid. a. b. 


| Keckerman, his opinion of Averröes and his tranſla- 


* II. 472. 6. Accuſed of Plagiariſm, IV. 627. 
1 | 7 


Keil, John, his arguments to prove the falſity of the 
Carteſian Syſtem, VI. 147. a. His defence of Sir 
Ifaac Newton's right to the invention of the method 
of Fluxions, VI. 669. 6. & ſeq. _ 

Keith, Robert, his reaſons for diſbelieving Wiſhart's 

Prophecy concerning the death of Cardinal Beaton, 
III. 93. 1 6. 95. 6. And character of the Cardi- 
nal, 95. 6. Y 

Keltriges, Mr. the ordination Sermon which he de- 
dicated to Biſhop Aylmer, II. 508. 


| Kempis, Thomas a, not the author of the Imitation of 


Feſus Chrift, I. 375. a. Who tranſlated that work 
into Arabic, 40 {5 
Kempius, Cenſured, VIII. 51 


6 | 
Ken, Biſhop, received a Fenton from the Court to 


the day of his death, VI. 23r. 


Kennet, Dr. White, his obſervations on Wake's autho- 
rity of Chriſtian Princes over ecclefiaſtical Synods, | 


II. 419. a. Character of Atterbury's Rights of 
the Convocation, 420. 4. 421. b. & ſeq. And ob- 
ſervations on Biſhop Merks's Speech as publiſhed by 


Sir John Hayward, VI. 41. a. 6. The paſſage in 


his funeral Sermon for the Duke of Devonſhire about 


Repentance, which gave great offence to ſome per- 


ſons, IV. 226. a. His character of the Duke, 
ibid. Mentions Johnſon's Julian without taking 
any notice of Dr. Hickes's anſwer to it, VI. 157. 
| 6. What he ſays of King William's taking the 
Seals from Lord Somers, IX 287. 6. 288. a. His 
character of William Somner, 295. a. 6. & ſeqq. 
Kenneth III, K. of Scotland, the rewards he beſtowed 
on Hay and his ſons for their great valour, VI. 
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Kale. John, found out the true ſyſtem of the world 
and the laws obſerved by the celeſtial bodies in their 

motions, VI. 508. a. From whom he borrowed 
his notions with regard to Vortices and the cauſes 
of Gravity, VII. 17. 5. 18. a, The ground of 
his defining the Orbit of Saturn too little, 795. a. 
The concluſion of Sir Chriſtopher Wren's ſolution 
of the Keplerian Problem, X. 213. 5. & ſeq. 

Kepler, Lewis, why he was apprehenſive leſt the care 
of the impreſſion of his ' Father's Somnium ſhould 
occaſion his death, VI. 521.6. - 8 


VI. 161.6. 
Key, Thomas, his diſpute with Dr. Caius about the 
' Antiquity of Oxford and Cambridge, IV. 22. a. 


Khaled, his artifice to revive the courage of his ſol- 


_ diers, I. 104. a. 6. Victories, ibid. 'Treachery 
to the Chrittians after the taking of Damaſcus, 
VIII. 23. 5. Ard meſſage to the Emperor Hera- 
clius when he releaſed his daughter, 34. 4. A ſtrange 
interview between him and Mahin a Commander 
of the Chriſtians, 3 5 . 

Khatem-Taj, his liberali 
Emperor's meſſengers with horſe-fleſh, 39. a. 
Khondemir, his whimfical account of the creation of 
Adam, I. 229. b. 230. 2. K 
Kilbie, Dr. particulars relating to him, IX. 57. a; b. 
Kimchi, his conceits about Abſalom, I. 101. a. © 


Kimin, Janos, Prince of Tranſylvania, defeated by 


_ Turks, II. 77. b. T he manner of his death, 
King, Dr. John, bis letter concerning Dr. Prideaux, 
and his Connection, VIII. 540. 6. & ſeg. 
Kings, their ingratitude to thoſe to whom they owe 
their advancement, I. 38. 2. Often ruined by call- 
ing in foreign Powers to their aſſiſtance, 41. 4. 
The peoples affection, their beſt ſecurity, ibid. 5. 
Obliged to profeſs the religion of their ſubjects, 43 
b. The bad effects of their unbounded luſt, 100. 
a. Moſt of the Eaftern Kings required ſuch a kind 


b 8 Fg | 
ity, I. 38. b. Entertains the 


kind of N hed very near to adora- 
tion, 188. 4, The cuſtom of * eldeſt. ſons poſ- 
ſeſſing the Empire, common to all Nations, 267. 4: 
Whether they are exempted from the rules of Mo- 
rality, 269. 6. Uſed formerly to employ their 
officers or courtiers in executions, 270: a. Have 
been accounted by ſome only mere — enhnr 
531. a. b. Are often the ſlaves of their Miniſters, 
543. a. 6, Their ſupremacy aſſerted; 696. 4. 5. 
697. a. 5. The tule by which they judge with 
whom they are to enter into an alliance, II. 152. 6. 
An inſtance of one who was ſtoned to death by his 
own ſubjects for his -treachery to them, 257. 4. 6. 
Obſervations on the title of Great King and King of 
Kings, 354. b. Inſtances of ſeveral Who have been 
depoſed b ether call 
ing Kings or Queens by their names without adding 
the title of King or Queen, be diſreſpectful, III. 


70. 3. Whether authors who give them the titles 
which they aſſume, are to be accuſed of Rebellion, 


319. a. 5. Their Eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, 349. 
b. Bodin's opinion of their power and rights, 


424. a. The reaſons which led him to maintain 


that the ſubjects conld not depoſe a lawful Monarch 
who governed tyrannically, ibid. Looked upon 
by Du Boſe Kc. as lively images of God upon 
earth, 5 12. 6, What it is that generally deprives 


them of their crowns, 5 20. 5. Lawful in ſome 
countries to bring them to a trial, 566. 4. 6. 567 
3. 5. What Buchanan is reported to have ſaid of 
them upon his death hed, 655. 6. An example of 
their religion, IV. 264. a. Why greater numbers 


are not dethroned, 535. 4. 542. a. What often 


makes them ungrateful, 709. C. 710. 4. b. What 


is one of the greateſt imperfections a King can 
have, VI. go, 5. In what manner a bad min 
makes a good King, 95. 2. Generally ſacrifice 


the intereſt of their religion to the political intereſt 


of their Government, ibid. Should reſemble the 
wiſe men of the Stoics, 101. a. 5. Hobbs's opi- 
nion of their power, 186. 5. Supreme power in 
eccleſiaſtical affairs, a right of ſovereignty, 43. 6. 
What Lacydes ſaid of them, 593. Muſt neceſſa- 


rily commit fins, VII. 308. 5. 309. a. When they 


are hated by their ſubjects, the perſons whom they 
puniſtr are hardly ever thought to be guilty, 3 16. b. 
May lawfully be put to death, 431. 6. & ſeq. The 
reply which one made to a perſon who wondered 
how he could ſtoop to pull off the lock of a door 
with his own hands, 724. a. That they may in 


certain caſes be puniſhed by the people; and that 


they may putHeretieks to death, are opinions which 
have prevailed in all ages and countries, 195. 4. 


They who have brothers and children find it more 


difficult to govern their families, than their king- 
doms, VIII. 284. a. How deſcribed by Cato the 
Cenſor, 5 12. 2. What Samblangai ſaid of ſerving 


them, IX. 41. 6. 42. a, They who depend upon the 
doctrines of Divines for their ſupport, very inſecure, - 
43. 4. Sancteſius's opinion of the obedience 


Which is due to them, 52. 3. Leſs happy than 
others, X. 231. 4. b. & ſeq, Endeavour to conſole 
themſelves for their loſſes by leſſeniag the glory of 


their enemies, 449. Should win the love and ei- 


teem of the Literati, 450. What is the beſt time 
for them to conclude a peace with their enemies, 


451, Warlike Kings more loved and admired by 


their ſubjects than others, 454. It is for the ad- 
vantage of ſociety not to let any Prince grow too 
powerful, 460. Naturally uneaſy- at the regard 
which is paid to thoſe who are to ſucceed them, 463. 
Kings, Book s of, when they wete written, I. 53. 
191. 4. eee eee ee eee 
King/mill, Thomas, diſordered his ſenſes by ſtudy, 
"TRACES aden YG 9g 
Kingſton, William Earl of, how he careſſed Mr! Old- 
ham when alive, and honout'd him after his death, 
VIII. 24. 1 | | 


. 


Kingſton, Sir William, his account of Ann Bbleyn's 


behaviour in the Tower, III. 458. 4. 


Kircher, Father, ridicules Kuhlman, and gives bim 


good advice, VI. 5 80. 2. A diſpute between him 


and F. Maignan, VII. ; 56. 6. His extravagant opi- 


nion concerning the Cabala, VIII. 145. a. 


Kirchmannus, from whom it is ſaid he borrowed many 
articulars of his book de Funeribus Romanorum, 
nde | 

Kifs, verfes upon one, E 324. a.-6. Why kiſſing is 

8 8 dangerous 


y their ſubjects, 368. 2. Whether call- 
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dangerous to the Italian Ladies and not to thoſe of 
Flanders, VIII. 587. 5. Whether it is agreeable to 
the rules of Chaſtity to kiſs other men's wives, widows, 
and maidens at viſiting them, ibid. & ſeq. 'Thejudg- 
ment of Socrates and the practice of the Romans 
with regard to this matter, 588. a. 5. & ſeq. A 
Roman Senator deprived of his dignity becauſe he 
had kiſſed his wife in his daughter's preſence, 5 12. 
a. A great difference between kiſſing a woman and 
touching ber breaſts, VII. 385. 3. In what coun- 
try it was ſuppoſed that the firſt kiſs which a young 
woman received of her lover, was after the marri- 
age Ceremony was over, 336. a. Kiſſing reckoned 
a ſcandalous cuſtom, and ſtyled by St. Ambroſe a 
ſign of a luſtful paſſion, IX. 32. a. 6. 
Kit-Cat Club, uſed to celebrate in verſe the ſeveral 
- beanties they toaſted, I. 262. 5. Of what ſort of 
| Perſons it was compoſed, V. 396. | 
Kite, fable of the ſick, IV. 579. 4. 
Knight, Dr. Samuel, the accuſations which he brings 
againſt Dr. Fiddes and his life of Cardinal Woolſey, 
241. 4. | 
 Kanighthood, a copy of Letters patent of Knighthood 
gtanted by Henry III King of France, I. 556. a. 
6. Was formerly the moſt honourable reward that 
could be beſtowed on military valour, V. 527. 


With what caution Queen Elizabeth conferred this 


honour, VIII, 679. a. 


Knights-Errant, idle ſtories of them introduced into 


| Religion, I. 398. | | | 

| Knots, Edward, his true name, IV. 318. a. Some 

dos . of his writings againſt Chillingworth, ibid. 
a, 0. | 

| Knowledge, how ſweet and delightful it is to men, 
I. 649. a. The misfortune of having more than 

a a ſuperſtitions mob, 660. 5. The uncertainty of 
it carried farther by Arceſilaus than by Socrates, II. 
167. 5. The four chief obſtacles which prevent 
men from attaining to true knowledge, 543. 6. 
The reaſons which Glanvil aſſigns for the ſhortneſs 
of human knowledge, V. 431. 2. The chief 


ways of promoting it, 432. 3. The two kinds of 


it, VI. 191. 2. An argument againſt its certainty, 
593. 6. Said by ſome Japoneſe not to differ from 
Ignorance, 365. a. A judicious reflection with re- 
ſpe& to the nature of human knowledge, VIII. 
766. a, What Pliny ſays is the only thing that is 
certain, X. 226. 5. Some have ſaid that God re- 
ſerves knowledge for himſelf and opinions for men, 


237. 4. ay... 

Fay John, his book intitled, 4 Blaſt againſt the 
Government of Wamen, II. 514. 6. Aylmer's con- 
futation of one of his arguments, 516. a. His ac- 
count of the death of Cardinal Beaton, III. 94. 6. 

' 95. a. 5. An alteration that has been made about 
this affair in the later editions of his hiſtory, ibid. 

Konig, his ſtrange miſtakes concerning Audebert, II. 

460. a. b. And Francis Patrizzi, VIII. 192. a. 

Koning ſmark, Count, challenged by Lord Cavendiſh 
on account of the aſſaſſination of Mr. Thynne, IV. 
223. 6. 

123 Theodore, a controverſy between him and 
Lipſius about perſecution, VII. 106. 4. 

Koraiſh, tribe of, ſuperintend the temple of Mecca, I. 
89. Their trick to leſſen the zeal of the Arabians 
for the temple at Sana, ibid. 


Koran, its account of the ſubſtance of which Adam 


was made, and the dreſs in which he was clothed 
by God, I. 229. a. 230. 3. How Amru made it 
a means of preventing Ali from gaining a victory 
over Mowawiya, 511. 4. 6. Gregory's obſerva- 
tions upon it, V. 551. 6. What part of it only, 
as ſome pretend, Mahomet declared to be true, 


VII, 342. 6. A proof of its impoſture, 343. a. 


The paſſage by which Omar was perſuaded to be- 
come a Mahometan, VIII. 32. a. 


Kortholt, Sebaſtian, his account of Spinoza, IX. 354. 5. 


355. 4. And of the ſhifts which he made uſe of 
that bis Atheiſm might not appear, 357. 4. | 
Krentzhemius, Leonard, ſuperintendant o Lignitz, e- 
zeRed on ſuſpicion of being a Calviniſt, VI. 318. 5. 


Kver©-, uſed by Arrian in the ſame ſenſe as by 75 


Septuagint, I. 306. 6. 
Kynaſton the Player, III. 285. 4. 


| | L. | | 
Madie, his propoſal to ſettle with Mrs. Bourignon 
in Noordſtrandt, rejected, III. 529. The ſtor 


* 


of his putting his hand into a young lady's boſom, 
VII. 385. a.b. For what he cenſured Mr. de Wol- 
zogue, VIII. 733. 6. 


Labadifts, prodigies which are {aid to have happened 


when they were endeavouring to ſettle at Hertford 
IV. 269. 6. | 1 9 
Labbé, Father, cenſures Sanſon, I. 27. 3. His ran- 
.cour againſt Rivetus and the Proteſtants, 5 1. 6. 
Weak reaſonings about the word Alatia, 402. a. 
Strange miſtakes of a paſſage of Porphyry, 586. a. 
And devotion. the See of Rome, 644. 5. What 
made him think that John Francis Lauredan was 
the author of Delle Glorie de Gli Incogniti, II. 
116. 5. What has been thought the beſt work be 
wrote, III. 173. 5. Relates with the utmoſt gra- 


vity that Calvin made people believe that he could 


raiſe the dead, IV. 49. a. His reſentment againſt 
ſome Proteſtants who had ſpoken ill of Feuardent's 
edition of St. Irenzus, V. 229. a. Why he made 
it his chief buſineſs to criticiſe the grammatical 
works of the gentlemen of Port-Royal, VII. 807.5. 
His hatred of them, 808. a. Remarks concerning 
Sedulius, IX. 140. a. b. & ſeq. And miſtakes 
. ith regard to Brerely's Apology for the Proteſtants, 
L. 311. | 


Laberius, what he ſays was the cauſe of the volun- 


tary blindneſs of Democritus, IV. 570. a. 
Labienus, his works condemned to the flames, IV. 


174. 5. Of what kind they were, and what he 


ſaid upon that occaſion, 175. 

Labitte, James, V. 491 a. | | 

Laborious, inſtances of men who were voluptuous and 
laborious at the ſame time, IX. 454. a. b. 455. a. 

Labour, the moſt exquiſite ſatisfaction afforded by thoſe 
good things which have coſt a great deal of labour, 

. 491.6. 

[op Mr. le, a criticiſm upon a paſſage in which 
he attempts to give the reaſon why the Baron Des- 
Adrets made no figure after he deſerted the Huguenot 
party, III. 105. 6. His confuſed account of the 
genealogy of Urbin de Maille Breze, 584. a. b. 
585. a. 5. Great inaccuracy, 586. a. And un- 
8 negligence, 588. a. Confuted in what 

be ſays about Buchanan's being a Monk, 656. 4. 
His miſtake about Dolet, IV. 625. b. An inſtance 
of his want of fidelity, V. 605. 6. Clears Soubiſe 


from the ſuſpicion of being privy. to the Duke of 
Guiſe's murder, IX. 303. a. His account of Spi- 


_ fame's death, 342. a. 6. Was negligent as to bis 
ſtyle, X. 422. 2 (24). | | 
Labrune, Mr. where his journey into Switzerland was 
printed, IV. 314. a. A remarkable particular from 
it concerning Pope Alexander VIIth's being inclined 
to a reformation, ibid. 6, Criticiſed, 3 15. . 
Labyrinth, the four edifices of that kind mentioned by 
the Ancients, VI. 682.6. | 


Lacedæmon, its government compared to that of Eng- 


land, II. 5 15. 6. 


Lacedæ monians, their wiſhes againſt thoſe who were 
odious to them, I. 277. 6. The power, riches and 


courage of their women, 331. 4. 6 IV. 373. What 
Anacharſis ſaid of them, I. 636. 6. After what 
time they got the better of the Tegeates in all the wars 
they waged againſt them, 665. 5. Why they in- 
terdicted the verſes of Archilochus, IT. 188. b. Did 


not think gallantry, even in married women, cri- 


minal, 528. 5. Remarkable for their moderation 
in drinking at entertainments, IV. 468. a. To 


what the bad character of their women was owing, 


VIE. 277. a. 6b. & ſeq. The method which Ly- 
curgus took to prompt young perſons to marry, 278. 
a.b, Uſed to lend their wives, 280. a. Made a- 
way with ſuch children as were not handſom or of 
weak conſtitutions, ibid. 2. The nakedneſs of their 
women, not defenſible, 283. 6. & ſeq. A diſſer- 
tation concerning the habits of their maidens, 284. 
. & leq. Their decree concerning the God - head 
of Alexander, the Great, VIII. 29. a. Did not 
ſecruple to encourage Philomelus to attack the tem- 
ple of Delphi, 381, 382. a. 5. Were allowed to 
marry their ſiſters by the mother's ſide but not by 
father's, IX. 74. a. Why they made their ſlaves 
N and then ſhewed them to their children, IX. 
448. „% „ 
Lafantius, an error in Thy ſius's edition, II. 83 5. 
An examination of the arguments by which he en- 
deavours to overturn the philoſophy of Arceſilaus, 


4 ligion, 


169. a, Miſrepreſents Socrates with regard to re- 
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Vgion, II. 250. 5. His account of the Goddeſs Flora 
and the floral games, V. 270. a, 6. 271. a. 6. Had 
juſt reaſon to laugh at the Heathens for ranking 
Hercules among the * of . i . 
127. 4. His ſtrong raillery wi d to Jupi- 
wh ceaſing to . I N A thought 
of Ariſtippus which he did not well underſtand, 598. 
a. His confutation of Hierocles, 163. a. 6. His 
objections againſt the ſyſtem of the Atomiſts, VII. 
18. a. b. & ſeqq. A paſſage in which he falſely ſup- 
Poſes that Lucretius contradicts himſelf, 233. 6. 
His anſwer to Epicurus's argument againſt Provi- 
gence, taken from its inconfiſtency with the actual 
exiſtence of evil in the world, examined, VIII. 
214. 5. & ſeqq. What the Manicheans might an- 
| ſwer to his doctrine concerning the origin of evil, 
215. 6. 216. 4. His obſervation concerning Dio- 
cletian, 300. a. Opinion concerning the ſoul of 
brutes, 760. 6. The ſyſtems of Epicurus and Strato, 
IX. 348. 6. Wrong inference from a paſſage. of 
Cicero, 646. 4. And remarks upon the notion that 
life is a puniſhment, 646. 5. 648. a. b. How he 
endeavours to convince men of the truth of the im- 
maculate Virginity of the Mother of Chriſt, X. 
363. a. 6. | | | 
Lacydes, not the founder of the third Academy, IV. 
124. 4. 6. | 


Ladies, fat in council with the Saxon Wita's, I. 33. a. 


Generally prefer the beau to the man of ſenſe and 
learning, 280. a. A maxim that would be of 
great advantage to them, 407. 6. Often copy after 
Vehus in her amour with Anchiſes, 670. a. Their 
head-dreſs compared to the towers of Cybele, 706. 6. 
Love and eſteem the brave, II. 5 28. 6. The pre- 


rogatives granted to the Roman ladies, after the 


mother of Coriolanus had obliged him to retreat, 


III. 689. 2. Apt to be too much pleaſed with 


having their beauty admired, 457. John des Caur- 
res's cenſure of ſome of their cuitoms, IV. 228. 6. 
The extravagance of their head- dreſſes in the XVih 
century, 425. and 6. 426. a. b. Burnt them at the 
preaching of Frier Connecte, ibid. A Spaniſh 
maxim about the old age of beautiful ladies, 494. 
5. At what age they charm moſt, and make the 
greateſt noiſe in a Court, IV. 560. a. Thoſe of the 


higheſt rank are chiefly to be dreaded when their 


addreſſes have not been anſwered, V. 200. 5. When 
the cuſtom 1 8 in France of their going to Court, 
322. a. 325. 6. What is the moſt ſenſible affliction 
of thoſe ladies to whom a Gallant proves faithleſs, 
394. a. A proper regard for their ſervants is a vir- 
tue rarely to be met with amongſt thoſe of an high 
rank, 476. a. The condition of thoſe who have 
the ambition to preſide over a State revolution, 607. 
5. Why they love vailant admirers, 643. a. VI. 
107. b. A remarkable inſtance of the diſorders 
which their jealouſy and gallantry are apt to occa- 


ſion, 650. a. Are the peſts of a court, when they 


employ their wit and beauty to inſinuate themſelves 
into State intrigues, 65 1. 4. 5. The different man- 
ner in which the Roman and Grecian ladies uſed 
to live, VI. 176. a. Seldom engage in conſpira- 


dies againſt the State without communicating them 


to their Gallants, 316. 6. The extraordinary cou- 


rage and ſtrength of mind of the Queen of Navarre, 


737. 6. Why thoſe of the French court gazed in 
 luch an immodeſt manner upon the dead body of 
Charles Quelleve du Pont, VIII. 159. 5. A Rory 
of a gent!eman who thought to recommend himſelf 


to the ladies of quality by pawing or ruffling them, 


234. a. A tumult raiſed by the Roman ladies on 
account of a law which prohibited the uſe of orna- 
ments in their apparel, 534. 4. 6. Why kiſſing 


and ogling is dangerous to thoſe of Italy, and not 


to thoſe of the Low Countries, 587. 6. The trick 

which the Duke of Albania play'd. three ladies who 
wanted liberty from the Pope to eat fleſh, IX. 254. 
a. The honour which they conferred on Sulpitia, 
451. 4. 5. The ſtory of one who turned Strumpet 
upon hearing the fable of Tireſias, 600. 4. 6. What 
a Virgin lady thought the greateſt 281 in this 
world, 601. 4. Advice to young ladies how to 
maintain their natural prerogative, X. 179. 6. & 
ſeq. See Women. 


Ladiſlaus, King of Hungary, killed in the battle of Var- 


na, I. 612.4, His character, ibid, By what means 
he obtained the crown, II. 138. 4. His ingrati- 
tude to his Queen, ibid. 6. 


Ladi/iaus, King of Naples, thruſt into the belly of 
beaſts, in order to eſcape the effects of ey III. 
oo. a. The remarkable manner in which he and 
bis miſtreſs were kill'a, VII. 721. a. 0 — 
Lairtius, paſſages which have been ill tranflated, IV. 
590. 5. V. 113. a. A conjecture about one relat- 
ing to Diogenes that is evidently corrupted, IV. 
603. 6. 604. a. Another concerning Epicurus 
which interpreters have underſtood in different ſenſes, 
V. 54. 4. See Diogenes Laertins. _ 
Levinus, what Pyrrhus ſaid upon ſeeing his army, 
„„ | © ROE aan ous 8 
Laifield, Dr. John, in what his judgment was much 
relied on by the reſt of the tranſlators of the bible, 
III. 445. 6. Ws SEN | | 
Lais, on what account her houſe was frequented by 
the Painters, II. 80. a. Her adventure with Apel- 
les when-a young girl, 80. a. In what ſhe imitated 
Pbryne, 246. a. What Ariſtippus ſaid upon be- 
ing reproached with converſing with her after Di- 
ogenes, ibid. Beſtow'd her favours upon the latter 
gratis, IV. 605. a. 6. | 
Laity, their credulity, an inexhauſtible fund of riches 
of the Clergy, I. 28. a. | 
Laius, King of Thebes, the raviſher of Chryſippus the 
ſon of Pelops, IV. 327, 328. 4. Said to be the 


| firſt who occaſioned the Thebans to think the love 


of boys honourable, ibid. 8 
Lakes, the ſtrange property of ſome near Agrigentum, 
V. 424. 6. | 


Lalibala, King of Ethiopia, I. 99. a. * 


Lambecius, what he ſtiles Scioppius, IX. 127. 4. 5 
Lambert, Saint, on what account it is ſaid that he 
was murder'd, and by whom, I. 525. and a. 5. 


Could not be prevail'd on to bleſs Alpaide's glaſs, 


Jo T2 

Label Articles, Baro's expoſition of the fourth, II. 
691, a. Not eſtabliſhed by any competent autho- 
rity, ibid. 6. 1 | 

Lambinus, Dionyſius, his quarrels with Gifanius, V. 
426.6. 427. a. b. Had no very nice taſte in mat- 


ters of delicacy, VII. 224. 6. Has been charged 


with having borrowed a great many things from 
Magius without making any acknowledgments to 
him, 321. 6. His boldneſs in publiſhing his 
thoughts againſt the government of women, when 
Catharine de Medicis had the royal authorizy in her 
hands, VIII. 3o. a. 3 

Lang, way he indulged himſelf in polygamy, IT. 


"5 
Lamego, law of, VIII. 520.6. 


Lamia, a voracious kind of fiſh which ſome imagine 


iwallowed Jonah, VI. 611. 6. | 
Lamia, Don Francis, his book de la Connoiſſance di 
ſoi meme, commended, VII. 21. = (24). | 
Lamia, Lucius Zlius, how he recovered his ſenſes when 
he was thought to be dead, VI. 610. &. 


Lamiæ, the tradition of the Ancients concerning 


them, VII. 395. 


Lamoignon, Mr. De, makes Baillet his library- keeper, 
II. 581. 2. Prevails on Boileau to reſign his pri- 


ory, III. 443. 5. His obſervation concerning the 
difference between a wicked and an ignorant judge, 
VIII. 805. a. DOT. by 
Lampagia, whether this was the name of the daughter 
2 * D. of Acquitain who married Munuza, VII. 
96. a. 9 70 
Lampaſa the Sibyl, IV. 31. . 35. 5 
Lampon the Diviner, what he thought was portended 


by the Ram's head with one horn which was brought 


do Pericles, VIII. 291. a. 


Lampridius, what he ſays of the Temples built by. 


Hadrian, V. 674. 6. 


Lamps, the eternal ones of the Ancients, and the oil 
which would never be conſumed, mere chimeras, 


V. 214.4. Said to have been found in divers an- 
cient groves, 433. 6. | Wb 
Lamas, King of the Leſtrygones, VI. 595, 610. 
Lamy, Father, his vindication of the BenediCtines 
with relation to their edition of St. Auguſtin, II. 
484. a. 6. © 
Lamy, William, his portrait of Blondel, III. 389. . 
In what manner he was treated by him, ibid. 6. 
What he told his audience in a lecture on anatomy, 
IV. 188. 6. His anſwer to a common objection 
pled the Epicurean hypotheſis, examined, VIII. 
96. a. 56. . | 
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Uangerous to the Italian Ladies and not to thoſe of 
Flanders, VIII. 587. 3. Whether it is agreeable to 
the rules of Chaſtity to kiſs other men's wives, widows, 
and maidens at viſiting them, ibid. & ſeq. The judg- 
ment of Socrates and the practice of the Romans 
with regard to this matter, 588. @. 6. & ſeq. A 
Roman Senator deprived of his dignity becauſe he 
had kiſſed his wife in his daughter's preſence, 5 12. 
4. A great difference between kiſſing a woman and 
touching her breaſts, VII. 385. 3. In what coun- 
try it was ſuppoſed that the firſt kiſs which a young 
woman received of her lover, was after the marri- 
age Ceremony was over, 336. a. Kiſſing reckoned 
a ſcandalous cuſtom, and ſtyled by St. Ambroſe a 
ſign of a luſtful paſſion, IX. 32. a. 6. 


Kit-Cat Club, uſed to celebrate in verſe the ſeveral 


perſons it was compoſed, V. 396. 

Kite, fable of the ſick, IV. 579. a. 

Knight, Dr. Samuel, the accuſations. which he brings 
againſt Dr. Fiddes and his life of Cardinal Woolſey, 

241. a. | | 

Kagel, a copy of Letters patent of Knighthood 
gtanted by Henry III King of France, I. 556. @. 

6. Was formerly the moſt honourable reward that 
could be beſtowed on military valour, V. 527. 
With what caution Queen Elizabeth conferred this 
honour, VIII, 679. a. | 

Knights-Errant, idle ſtories of them introduced into 
Religion, I. 398. | 

Knots, Edward, his true name, IV. 318. a. Some 
account of his writings againſt Chillingworth, ibid. 


A, 6. | 7 
Knowledge, how ſweet and delightful it is to men, 
I. 649. a. The misfortune of having more than 
a ſuperſtitions mob, 660. 6. The uncertainty of 
it carried farther by Arceſilaus than by Socrates, II. 
167. b. The four chief obſtacles which prevent 
men from attaining to true knowledge, 543. b. 
The reaſons which Glanvil aſſigns for the ſhortneſs 
of human knowledge, V. 431. a. The chief 
ways of promoting it, 432. 5. The two kinds of 
it, VI. 191. a. An argument againſt its certainty, 
593. 6. Said by ſome Japoneſe not to differ from 
Ignorance, 365.a. A judicious reflection with re- 
ſpe& to the nature of human knowledge, VIII. 
766. a, What Pliny ſays is the only thing that is 
certain, X. 226. 6. Some have ſaid that God re- 
ſerves knowledge for himſelf and opinions for men, 


- beanties they toaſted, I. 262. 6. Of what fort of 


237.4. | | N 
P John, his book intitled, 4 Blaſt againſt the 
Government of Women, II. 5 14. 6. Aylmer's con- 
futation of one of his arguments, 5 16. a. His ac- 
count of the death of Cardinal Beaton, III. 94. 6. 
' 95. a. 5. An alteration that has been made about 
this affair in the later editions of his hiſtory, ibid. 
Konig, his ſtrange miſtakes concerning Audebert, II. 
4060. 4. 6. And Francis Patrizzi, VIII. 192. a. 
Koning ſmark, Count, challenged by Lord Cavendiſh 
on account of the aſſaſſination of Mr. Thynne, IV. 
223. 6. 5 | 
2 Theodore, a controverſy between him and 
Lipſius about perſecution, VII. 106. &. | 
Koraiſh, tribe of, ſuperintend the temple of Mecca, I. 
89. Their trick to leſſen the zeal of the Arabians 
for the temple at Sana, ibid. | 


Koran, its account of the ſubſtance of which Adam 


was made, and the dreſs in which he was clothed 
by God, I. 229. a. 230. 3. How Amru made it 
a means of preventing Ali from gaining a victory 


over Mowawiya, 511. a. 6. Gregory's obſerva- 


tions upon it, V. 551. 3. What part of it only, 
as 4 pretend, 1 A to be true, 
VII. 342. 5. A proof of its impoſture, 343. 4. 
The paſſage by which Omar was perſuaded to be- 
come a Mahometan, VIII. 32. a: 2 
Kortholt, Sebaſtian, his account of Spinoza, IX. 354. 5. 
355. 4. And of the ſhifts which he made uſe of 


that his Atheiſm might not appear, 357. 4. | 
Krentzhemius, Leonard, ſuperintendant of Lignitz, e- 


jected on ſuſpicion of being a Calviniſt, VI. 318.6. 


Kyg©-, uſed by Arrian in the ſame ſenſe as by the 
Septuagint, I. 306. 6. | 
Kynaſton the Player, III. 285. 4. 


5 | L. | 
Nadie, his propoſal to ſettle with Mrs. Bourignon 
in Noordſtrandt, rejected, III. 529. The for 


* 


of his putting his hand into a young lady's boſom. 
VII. 385. 4. . For what he cenſured Mr. de Wol- 
zogue, VIII. 733. 6. | 


Labadifts, prodigies which are ſaid to have happened 


when they were endeavouring to ſettle at Hertford, 
IV. 269. 6. 

Labbé, Father, cenſures Sanſon, I. 27. 5. His ran- 
.cour againſt Rivetus and the Proteſtants, 5 1. 6. 
Weak reaſonings about the word A4katia, 402. 4 
Strange miſtakes of a paſſage of Porphyry, 586. a. 
And devotion the See of Rome, 644. 5. What 
made him think that John Francis Lauredan was 
the author of Delle Glorie de Gli Incogniti, II. 
116. 5. What has been thought the beſt work te 
wrote, III. 173. 3. Relates with the utmoſt gra- 

vity that Calvin made people believe that he could 
raiſe the dead, IV. 49. a. His reſentment againſt 


ſome Proteſtants who had ſpoken ill of Feuirdent's - 


edition of St. Irenzus, V. 229. a. Why he made 
it his chief buſineſs to criticiſe the grammatical 
works of the gentlemen of Port-Royal, VII. 807.6. 
His hatred of them, 808. a. Remarks concerning 
Sedulius, IX. 140. a. b. & ſeq. And miſtakes 
5 ith regard to Brerehy's Apology for the Proteſtants, 
„ 
Laberius, what he ſays was the cauſe of the volun- 
tary blindneſs of Democritus, IV. 570. a. 
Labienus, his works condemned to the flames, IV. 
174. 6. Of what kind they were, and what he 
ſaid upon that occaſion, 175. | | 
Labitte, James, V. 491: a. . | 
Laborious, inſtances of men who were voluptuous and 
laborious at the ſame time, IX. 454. a. b. 455. 4. 
Labour, the moſt exquiſite ſatisfaction afforded by thoſe 


* things which have coſt a great deal of labour, 
I. 8 | 


491. 6. | 
Laboureur, Mr. le, a criticiſm upon a paſſage in which 


he attempts to give the reaſon why the Baron Des- 


Adrets made no figure after he deſerted the Huguenot 
party, III. 105. 6. His confuſed account of the 
genealogy of Urbin de Maille Breze, 584. a. b. 
585. a. 6. Great inaccuracy, 586. a. And un- 


pardonable negligence, 588. a. Confuted in what 


he ſays about Buchanan's being a Monk, 656. 4. 


His miſtake about Dolet, IV. 625. 3. An inſtance 


of his want of fidelity, V. 605. 6. Clears Soubiſe 
from the ſuſpicion of being privy to the Duke of 
Guiſe's murder, IX. 303. a. His account of Spi- 
fame's death, 342. a. 6. Was negligent as to his 
ſtyle, X. 422. 1 (24). | | 
Labrune, Mr. where his journey into Switzerland was 
printed, IV. 314. a. A remarkable particular from 
it concerning Pope Alexander VIIth's being inclined 
to a reformation, ibid. 6. Criticiſed, 315. a. 
Labyrinth, the four edifices of that kind mentioned by 
the Ancients, VI. 682. 4. | | 


Lacedemon, its government compared to that of Evg- | 


land, II. 5 15. 6. | 
Lacedemonians, their wiſhes againſt thoſe who were 


odious to them, I. 277. 6. The power, riches and 


courage of their women, 331. 4. 6 IV. 373. What 
Anacharſis ſaid of them, I. 636. 6. After what 
time they got the better of the Tegeates in all the wars 
they waged againſt them, 665. 5. Why they in- 
terdicted the verſes of Caller IT. 188. 5. Did 
not think gallantry, even in married women, cri- 
minal, 528. 3. Remarkable for their moderation 
in drinking at entertainments, IV. 468. a. To 
what the bad character of their women was owing, 
VIE. N a. b. & ſeq. .The mated which Ly- 
curgus took to prompt young perſons to marry, 278. 
. 2 Uſed A yr s. 56 280. a. Nlade a- 
way with ſuch children as were not handſom or of 


weak conſtitutions, ibid. 2. The nakedneſs of their 


women, not defenſible, 283. 6. & ſeq. A diſſer- 
tation concerning the habits of their maidens, 284. 
5. & ſeq. Their decree concerning the God - head 
of Alexander the Great, VIII. 29. a. Did not 
ſeruple to encourage Philomelus to attack the tem- 


ple of Delphi, 381, 382. a. 5. Were allowed to 


marry their ſiſters by the mother's ſide but not by 
_ father's, IX. 74. 4. Why they made their ſlaves 


drunk, and then ſhewed them to their children, IX. 


448. 5. 

Ladlanbius, an error in Thyſius's edition, II. 53. 6. 
An examination of the arguments by which he en- 
deavours to overturn the philoſophy of Arceſilaus, 
169. a, Miſrepreſents Socrates with regard to re- 
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ligion, II. 250. 5. His account of the Goddeſs Flora 
and the floral games, V. 270. 4. b. 271. a. l. Had 
juſt reaſon to laugh at the Heathens for ranking 
Hercules among the number of their Deities, VI. 
127. 4. His ſtrong raillery with regard to Jupi- 
. ter's ceaſing to beget children, 131. 6. 1 ought 


A 

of Ariſtippus which he did not well underſtand, 598. 
a. Hh ia of Hierocles, 163. a. 6. His 
objections againſt the ſyſtem of the Atomiſts, VII. 
18. a. b. & ſeqq. A paſſage in which he falſely ſup- 
poſes that Lucretius contradicts himſelf, 233. 6. 

His anſwer to Epicurus's argument againſt Provi- 
dence, taken from its inconſiſtency with the actual 
exiſtence of evil in the world, examined, VIII. 
214. 3. & ſeqq. What the Manicheans might an- 
ſwer to his doctrine concerning the origin of evil, 
215. b. 216. a. His obſervation N Dio- 
cletian, 300. a. Opinion concerning the ſoul of 

| brutes, 760. 6. Theſyſtems of F worge and Strato, 
IX. 348. 5. Wrong inference from a paſſage of 

Cicero, 646. 4. And remarks upon the notion that 
life is a puniſhment, 646. 5. 648. a. b. How he 
endeavours to convince men of the truth of the im- 
maculate Virginity of the Mother of Chriſt, X. 
363. a. 6. 

Lacydes, _ the founder of the third Academy, IV. 
124. 4. 6. 

Ladies, ſat in council with the Saxon Wita's, T. 33. a. 
Generally prefer the beau to the man of ſenſe and 


learning, 280. a. A maxim that would be of 


great advantage to them, 407. 6. Often copy after 
Vehus in her amour with Anchiſes, 670. a. Their 
| Hhead-dreſs compared to the towers of Cybele, 706. 6. 


Love and eſteem the brave, II. 528. 6. The pre- 


rogatives granted to the Roman ladies, after the 
mother of Coriolanus had obliged him to retreat, 
III. 689. a. Apt to be too much pleaſed with 
_ having their beauty admired, 457. John des Caur- 
res's cenſure of ſome of their cuſtoms, IV. 228. 6. 
The extravagance of their head-dreſſes in the X Vih 
century, 425. and 6. 426. a. 6. Burnt them at the 


preaching of Frier Connecte, ibid. A Spaniſh 


maxim about the old age of beautiful ladies, 494. 


5. At what age they charm moſt, and make the 


greateſt noiſe in a Court, IV. 560. a. Thoſe of the 


| higheſt rank are chiefly to be dreaded when their 


addreſſes have not been anſwered, V. 200. ö. When 
the cuſtom began in France of their going to Court, 
322. a. 325. 6. What is the moſt ſenſible affliction 
of thoſe ladies to whom a Gallant proves faithleſs, 
394. a. A proper regard for their ſervants is a vir- 
tue rarely to be met with amongſt thoſe of an high 
rank, 476. a. The condition of thoſe who have 
the ambition to preſide over a State revolution, 607. 
5. Why they love vailant admirers, 643. a. VI. 
107. b. A remarkable inſtance of the diſorders 
which their jealouſy and gallantry are apt to occa- 
ſion, 650. a. Are the peſts of a court, when they 
employ their wit and beauty to inſinuate themſelves 
into State intrigues, 65 1. 4. 5. The different man- 
ner in which the Roman and Grecian ladies uſed 
to live, VI. 176. a. Seldom engage in conſpira- 


cies againſt the State without communicating them 


to their Gallants, 316. 5. The extraordinary cou- 
rage and ſtrength of mind of the Queen of Navarre, 
737. 6. Why thoſe of the French court gazed in 
ſuch an immodeſt manner * the dead body of 
Charles Quelleve du Pont, VIII. 159. 6. A ſtory 
of a gentleman who thought to recommend himſelf 
to the ladies of quality by pawing or ruffling them, 
234. a. A tumult raiſed by the Roman ladies on 
account of a law which prohibited the uſe of orna- 
ments in their apparel, 534. a. 6. Why kiſſing 
and ogling is dangerous to thoſe of Italy, and not 
to thoſe of the Low Countries, 587. 6. The trick 
which the Duke of Albania play'd three ladies who 
wanted liberty from the Pope to eat fleſh, IX. 254. 
a. The honour which they conferred on Sulpitia, 


451. 4. 3. The ſtory of one who turned * 
at 


upon hearing the fable of Tireſias, 600. a. 3. W 
a Virgin lady thought the greateſt . in this 
world, 601. a. Advice to young ladies how to 
maintain their natural prerogative, X. 179. 6. & 
ſeq. See Women. | | 
Ladiſſaus, King of Hungary, killed in the battle of Var- 
na, I. 612. 2. His character, ibid. By what means 
he obtained the crown, II. 138. 4. His ingrati- 
tude to his Queen, ibid. 6, | 


beaſts, in 
oo. 4. The remarkable manner in which he and 
bis miſtreſs were kill'd, VII. 721 . 
Lairtius, paſſages which have been ill tranſlated, IV. 
590. 6. V. 113. a. A conjecture about one relat- 
ing to Diogenes that is evidently corrupted, IV. 
603. 5. 604. a. Another concerning Epicurus 
Which interpreters have underſtood in different ſenſes, 
V. 54. 2. See Diogenes Lacrtiun. 8 
Lævinus, what Pyrrhus ſaid upon ſeeing his army, 
4öÜ—w EE on | 
Laifield, Dr. John, in what his judgment was much 
relied on by the reſt of the tranſlators of the bible, 
III. 445. 6. WI Is 7 
Lait, on what account her houſe was frequented by 
the Painters, II. 80. a. Her adventure with Apel- 
les when a young girl, 80. a. In what ſhe imitated 
Phryne, 246. a. What Ariſtippus ſaid upon be- 
ing reproached with converſing with her after Di- 
ogenes, ibid. Beſtow'd her favours upon the latter 
gratis, IV. 605. a. 6. 
Laity, their credulity, an inexhauſtible fund of riches 
of the Clergy, I. 28. a. 
Laius, King of Thebes, the raviſher of Chryſippus the 
ſon of Pelops, IV. 327, 328. 4. Said to be the 


Ladi/laus, King of | Naples thruſt into the belly of 
h er to eica 


| firſt who occaſioned the Thebans to think the love 


of boys honourable, ibid. 


Lakes, on range property of ſome near Aprigentum, 


V. 424. 6. | 

Lalibala, King of Ethiopia, I. 99. a. 6. 

Lambecius, what he ſtiles Scioppius, IX. 127. 4. 

Lambert, Saint, on what account it is ſaid that he 
was murder'd, and by whom, I, 525. and à. 5. 

| 8 be prevail'd on to bleſs Alpaide's glaſs, 

. 626.6, | 

Lambih Articles, Baro's expoſition of the fourth, II. 
691. a. Not eſtabliſhed by any competent autho- 

rity, ibid. 6. . | 

Lambinus, Dionyſius, his quarrels with Gifanius, V. 
426.6. 427. a. b. Had no very nice taſte in mat- 
ters of delicacy, VII. 224. 6. Has been charged 
with having borrowed a great many things from 


Magius without making any acknowledgments to 


him, 321, 5. His boldneſs in publiſhing his 
thoughts againſt the government of women, when 
Catharine de Medicis had the royal authorizy in her 
hands, VIII. 3o. a. | 


Lanech, why he indulged himſelf in polygamy, II. 


525. 6, | 

Lamego, law of, VIII. 520.b. | 

Lamia, a voracious kind of fiſh which ſome imagine 
iwallowed Jonah, VI. 611. 6. 


Lamia, Don Francis, his book de la Conmoiſance FY 


ſoi meme, commended, VII. 21. 2 (24). 


Lamia, Lutius ZElius, how he recovered his ſenſes when 


he was thought to be dead, VI. 610. 6. 
Lamie, the tradition of the Ancients concerning 
them, VII. 395. 3 | 
Lamoignon, Mr. De, makes Baillet his library-keeper, 


IT. 581. 2. Prevails on Boileau to refign his pri- 


ory, III. 443. 5. His obſeryation concerning the 


difference between a wicked and an ignorant Judge, 


VIII. 805. a. Soph ING, 
Lampagia, whether this was the name of the daughter 
2 * D. of Acquitain who married Munuza, VII. 
96. 2. he” 
Lampaſa the Sibyl, IV. 31. a. 6. | | 
Lampon the Diviner, what he thought was portended 


by che Ram's head with one horn which was brought 


to Pericles, VIII. 291.4. 0 


Lampridius, what he ſays of the Temples built by. | 


Hadrian, V. 674.6. . 
Lamps, the eternal ones of the Ancients, and the oil 


1 


which would never be conſumed, mere chimæras, 


V. 214. 4. Said to have been found in divers an- 
cient groves, 433. 6. 5 80 8 
Lamus, King of the Leſtrygones, VI. 595, 610. 
Lamy, Father, his vindication of the Benedictines 
with relation to their edition of St. Auguſtin, II. 
484. a. 3. 8 | 
Lamy, William, his portrait of Blondel, III. 389.'a- 
In what manner he was treated by him, idid b. 
What he told his audience in a lecture on anatomy, 
IV. 188. 6. His anſwer to a common objection 
againſt the Epicurean hypotheſis, examined, VIII. 
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Lanaſa, whether the Kings ef Epirus were defcen 
from her or from Andromache, VIII. 604. 2. 
Lancaſter, Duke of, ſuſpected of f defgu of uſurping 
the crown, X. 1653. 4. „ het 
Lancafter, Peter, his difpute with Marſhal abcur Biſhop 
 Libyd's e 70 weeks of Daniel, 
Lancello ha Perugia, why he did not correct Seneca's 
miſtake concerning the death of Ariſtides, II. 244. 
5. Suppoſes the fories Which are told of Zeuxiss 
Grapes, Parrhaſiuss curtain &c. to be fictitious, X. 


279. 4. 3 * 
Lank Hortenſio, his collection of letters, IX. 176. 
„ ene 
Laney, Dr. Bernard, wrote obſervations on Hobbs's 
letter about liberty and neceſſity, VI. 193. 5. 
Langbaine, applied his whole induſtry to find out the 
thefts of dramatic Poets, III. 111. His enco- 
mium upon Sandys's tranſlations, IX. 67. B. Let- 
ter to Selden, 148. 5. 149. a. judgment of Shad- 
well's Comedies, 177. a. 6. And character of Shir- 
ley, 225. by | | 
Langius, falſely ſuppoſes that Cicero miſtakes Pyrrhus 
for Achilles, I. 177. 4. A wrong meaning of a 
paſſage of that author, VIII 6, .. 
Langlade, his love for Madam de Campapnolle, II. 
. . 031; a e ee e I Rwy. 
Langle, Samuel de, VI. 629. a. 251 \ 
Langlois, Margaret, a follower of Morin, whipt, VII. 
668. 5. 670. a. 6-7 1 
Langres, the endeavours of the Proteſtants to found a, 
Church near the gates of this city, IV. 648. 5. 
Language, not formed by Philoſophers but by the 
vulgar, I. 98. 4. May be too ſoft and effeminate 
for want of a due mixture of conſonants, 247. 6. 
Which was the firſt of the modern languages that 
was adapted to muſic and the ſweetneſs of rhy me, II. 
294 5. The obſcurity of dead languages not to 


be wondered at, 577. 6. Obſervations on the an- 


cient languages and alphabets, III. 60. 5. 61. a. b. 
In what the refinement of it principally conſiſts, 
110. a. b6. What has been ſaid of ſome modern 
languages, IV. 260. a. 5. The zeal and venera- 
tion which ſome nations have for their reſpective 
languages, 369. a. b. 370. a. 5. And the indiffe- 
rence of others, 371. a. The trouble given by 
languages of which the Grammar is not rigorous, 
561.6, What according to Pfochenins were cardi- 
nal or original languages, V. 402. b. A projet 
about them in which a learned man is ſaid to be, 
engaged, VI. 77. a. An inſtance of one who. 
learned Latin to great perfection, after he was up- 
wards of 40 years of age, and Greek when, he was 
much older, VIII. 18, 19. a. b. Obſervations on 
its barrenneſs, 666. a. 5. What Biſhop Wilkins 
ſays of an univerfal character that may be legible 
to all nations, X. 161. b. 163. 2. Wotton's dif- 
courſe of the confuſion of languages at Babel, 
207. b. | I SY | 
e Engliſh, whether it is proper for muſic, I. 


247. 6. Very much wants a good dictionary, 257 


Greatly improved by Mr. Waller, X. 88. a. b. & 
ſeq. See Engl/h language. of ey 
Languet, Hubert, well acquainted with the tranſactions 
of the Court of France, TV. 354. a. 6. His re- 
ſlections on the behaviour of his countrymen in 
Germany, VI. 277. 6. 278. a. b. Falfely ſup- 

poſed by Mr. Bayle to be the author of Vindiciæ 
contra Hrannos, X. 3 | . & ſeqq. | | 
Langus, John, what he Jaid of the Spaniſh tongue, 
TICS... 5 | gd HIS 
Laniado, Rabbi, called a diftiller of the bely Scriptures, 
V. 119. K. 825 Wie 2 | 
enk. James, his diſpute with Fromond about 
the motion of the earth, VI. 631. 2. His tables 
very erroneous, - and his hypotheſes inconfiſtent, 
236. and a. 6. ö 
Lanſdiaun, Lord, how he excuſes Dryden's rants, IV. 
679. a. b. His verſes to Dr. Garth, V. 398. 
The D. of Buckingham, IX. 213. b. 214. a. And 
character of Mr. Wycherly, X. 216. a. b. | 
Lanfius, Thomas, exclaimed againft the cuſtom of 
travelling into foreign countries, V. 715. b. 
Lantin, his arguments to ſhew that Carneades was 
rang with Epicurus, examined, IV. 132. 
Yo 44 Sd | 
Laodice, * of Priam, her intrigue with Aca- 
© camas, I. 134. 


4 


Lene. the occaſion of his being put to death by 


Hercules, VI. 132. 4. | 
Lapide, Cornelius 3, his flanders againſt Calvin, IX. 
78. 42. See Cornelius d Lapile. 

Lapis Specularii, or Tak, IV. 102. 6. 5 
Lartbtthius, Carus, the fiftitious name of the author of 

Janus Caluum reſtrata, VIII. 47. 4 B. Criti- 

ciſed, ibid. IV. 42 1. 3. 422. a. 6. K 
Carrey, Mr. de, was the author of an anſwer to the 

Avis Important, III. 76. 2. 

Larrivey, an event which made ſome think favourably 

of his ſkill in Aſtrology, VI. 139. a. 3. | 

Larraque, Daniel de, his anſwer to Mr. de Bruey's 
impartial enquiry; III. 67. a. Particulars concern- 

iyg him, VI. 634.6. | 

Laſcaris, John, III. 658. a. 659. a. | 

Laſciviouſneſs, the prevailing vice of the hotter cli- 

mates, V. 94. a. 95. 4. 5. 96. 4. 3. 97. a. 5. 

The more people are inclined to it the more jealous 

they are, VI. 708. 6. | | 
Zaſco, obliged to leave London, X. 121. a. 3. And 

the dominions of the King of Denmark, ibid. 
Laft 15 when Melchior the Tanner pretended it 

would come, VI. 207. 925 
Late, obſervations concerning the uſe of this word, X. 

517 4. | | | 
Latin pe e, ambiguous, I. 12.6. IV. 622. 5. V. 
546. 5. Not accurate in the uſe of pronouns, I. 
171. 3. Has been neglected by ſome becauſe it 

was the language of Antichriſt, II. 330. a. The 

four things upon which it principally depends, III. 
57. a. Why Belot would have all books about the 
ſciences written in it, 18 1. a. The method which 
Sir John Cheke took in order to correct the pronun- 
© ciation of it, IV. 305. a. The great ſucceſs of 
the pains of the Romans to make it ſpread, 370. 
5. What ſometimes cauſes a tranſlator who ſticks 
to the moſt natural and exact ſenſe, to depart from 

truth, 512. a. Modern writers often the cauſe of 

the darkneſs and equivocation which is to be found 


im it, V. 9. b. Greatly improved by Ennius, 32. 


a. An inconvenience to which it is liable, 164. 6. 
What prompted the King of France to baniſh it 
from the Law-courts, 326. a. Not a cardinal or 
original language, 402. b. 403. a. Many mil- 
takes occaſioned by the cuſtom of calling people in 
Latin as well by their Chriſtian as ſirname, 422. 6. 
Said by Guyet to be derived from the Greek, 658. 
An obſervation on the French manner of pronoun- 
cing it, VII. 150. 3. By what means it came to 
be polluted with a mixture of barbarous expreſſions, 
760. 5. Why ſeveral learned men who were very 
much maſters of it, have avoided ſpeaking of it 
in familiar converſation, VIII. 41. a. Why the 
Sieur d'Ablancourt thought that Princes ought to 
learn it, 319. 5. 320. a. Seneca's obſervation on 
its poverty, 499. 6. The method which Scioppius 
took to attain 1t without corrupting his manners, 
IX. 131. 6.9. 133.6; 


Latitude, Brigg's method of finding it, III. 590. Gel- 
librand's definition of it, V. 415. 4. 5. Who in- 
vented the two inſtruments for ſeamen to find the 

| latitude of any place, without ſeeing the ſun, moon 

or ſtars, 429. | 


Latomus, Bartholomew, his letter to Eraſmus about 


Beda's being condemned to make the Amende Hono- 
rable, III. 130. Diſtich on one who killed him- 
ſelf with careſſing his wife, VII. 386. b. And 
compariſon between the Chriſtian Church and a 
bear's cub, IX. 487. a. 
Latornus, his epigram on Achillini, I. 185. 6. 
Laval, Guy XVI Count of, VII. 726. 5. 
Laval, Renatus Count of, why he killed the baſtard 
de Bueil, VIII. 744. . 
Lavardin, Marquiſs of, in what manner Pope Inno- 
cent XI revenged himſelf upon him, VI. 389. a. 
Lawater, family of, VI. 254. a. © | — 
Laubardemont, was at the head of the commiſſioners 
who paſſed ſentence on Grandier, VII. 180. . 
His þ ware Fi ibid: | | : 
Laud, Saint, why Lewis XI ſcrupled to fwear on his 
> erp, ViL 4 $7 CP 
Laud, Archbiſhop, ſome of his MSS in the library 
at Lambeth, IV. 321. a. How he may be vindi- 
| cated from the charge of Popery, 317. 6. Put 
few of his papers which Prynne had publiſhed, 
came to Archbiſhop Sheldon's hands, ibid. Endea- 
voured in vain to regain Sir Kenelm Digby to the 
Proteſtant 
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Proteſtant Religion, IV. 596. 5. Diſpleaſed with Mr. 


Hales's tract concerning ſchiſm, V. 704. Made uſe 
of his aſſiſtance in the ſecond edition of his anſwer 
to Fiſher, 705, 706. A patron of learning and 
learned men, 707. Employed Heylin to tranſlate 
the Scots liturgy into Latin, VI. 149. Words 
which he wrote with his own hand in the title page 
of Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical Polity, 227. 5. Diſmiſſed 
his Chaplain for licenſing Jackſon's hiſtorical nar- 
rative, 356. a. A miſtake which Clarendon fe- 
marks in him, 339. 6. A thorough-paced Cal- 
viniſt made Biſhop of Carliſle by his means, VIII. 
520. a. Recommends Biſhop Sanderſon to King 
Charles I, IX. 58. 5. Employed him to make 
ſome alterations in the common prayer, IX. 59. 4. 
The grounds of the miſunderſtanding between him 
and Archbiſhop Williams, X. 168. b. | 
Laudace, Q. of Cappadocia, deſtroyed five of her ſons 
in order to retain the regency, IV. 105. a. 107. 6. 
Lauderdale, Duke of, the character which he gave 


Charles II of Biſhop Burnet, III. 701. Takes 


Dr. Hickes along with him into Scotland, VI. 154. 
His great friendſhip and eſteem for him, ibid. 
Laughter, reflections on the cauſes of it, VI. 296. 6. 
297. a. 
1 See the article of Lognac. | 
Laune, Thomas de, ſome account of his plea for Non- 
conformity, and of his dying in Newgate with his 
wife and children, IV. 27. a. b. 


| Laumi, John de, his miſtakes with regard to Mr. 


Billi, III. 346. a. Did not underſtand Greek, ibid. 
What he ſays of Pius Vth's Brief againſt rebaptizing 
thoſe who had been baptized by the Proteſtants, 
> Þ * & 

Launoi, Matthew de, whether his converſion was ow- 
ing to his diſpute with Maldonat, VII. 371. a. 


Laura, the Lady who is immortalized by Petrarch, 


VIII. 249. and 5. | 
Laura Terracina, Boccalin's fable of her choice of an 
| huſband, VII. 600. 4. 


Laurea, Cardinal de, drew up the Index of Baro- 


nius's Annals, X. 5 36. 6. 


Laurence, acts of Saint, of no authority, and full of 


errors, II. 532. a. n 
Laurens, family of, VI. 663. h | 


Laurinus, Marcus, Lord of Watervliet, a great lover 


of antiquity, V. 588. 6. 
Law, why Alexander ab Alexandro quitted the pro- 
feſſion of it, I. 483. Whence the common law ori- 
ginally ſprung, 499. 6. The barbarity of its ſtyle 


in the XVth century, II. 199. 5. But three cities 


in the whole Roman empire which were permitted 
to have ſchools of law, III. 283. a. When the 
cuſtom of drawing up inſtruments relating to law- 
ſuits in Latin, was aboliſhed in Germany and 


France, V. 326. a. The practice of it thought 


by ſome not reconcileable with Chriſtianity, 696. 
a. Proceedings towards a reformation of it, 698. 
a. When the Civil or Roman law was firſt re- 
ſtored, and by whom, VI. 439. a. 5. What Sir 
Henry Spelman ſays of the common law of Eng- 
land, IX. 325. a. 

Law of Nature and ations, not admitted by ſome 


Philoſophers, II. 174. Dodwell's ſuppoſition about 


it, IV. 619. 6. | 

Law, Mr. Edmond, the controverſy which his Ani- 
madverſions on Dr. Clarke's demonſtration, occa- 
fioned, IV. 358. 85.359. a. His tranſlation of King's 


treatiſe de Origine Mali, VI. 533. a. 6. & ſeq. 


Lawes, Henry, his dedication of Milton's Ludlow 
Caſtle, VIL 577. 6. 

Laws, beſt in their infancy, I. 481. 3. When they 
grow intricate, 499. a. 'Thoſe of Alfred had a 
greater regard for the life of the ſubje& than thoſe 
of later ages, ibid. Reflections on the laws of 
England, and a propoſal for recompiling them, II. 
568. b. $59. a. Baldus's anſwer to one who aſked 
why they were ſo changeable, 603. 6. | 

Lawyers, how conſiderable their penſions would be 
were they to be paid according to their ignorance, 
I. 123. Who reformed their barbarous language, 
445. Seldom go to law themſelves, III. 411. a. 
Whitelocke's ſpeech in defenſe of them, X. 144. 

4. b. & ſeq. See Advocates. 


Lay Baptiſm, III. 208. a. 


Lay Elders, a diſpute in the Aſſembly of Divines con- 
cerning them, VII. 73.6. 74. a. 
Lazarus and Mary Magdalene, what the inhabitants of 


8 pretend concerning them, VI. 654. 4. 
58. 6. | 


Lazicia, Dorothy, ſaid to have hid the hoſt in her 


mouth, and ſold it afterwards to ſome Jews, VII. 


103. @. | 
Lead, transformed into filver, VIII. 20. a. Philetas 


ſaid to have put balls of it into his ſhoes to prevent 
his being carried away by the wind, 371. 6. 
League, the moſt noted Preacher of it, VII. 633. 6. 


Leaguers, the pains which Henry IV took to gain 
them over, VI. 113. 6. Put it into the head of 


Cardinal de Bourbon to ſet up for lawful ſucceſſor 
to the crown of France, 273. 6. 

Leander, tyrant of Cyrene, his advancement, II. 196. 
a. Put into a ſack, and thrown into the ſea, 196, 
a. ibid. 6. | 

Learned men, more in the ſixteenth than in the ſeven- 
teenth century, I. 208. 5. Intermixing Greek with 
Latin in their letters, a common defect among them, 
411. 6. Often contradict themſelves, 65 3. a. The 
difference between the learned and the ignorant, II. 
247. 6. Frequently guilty of adding or leaving 
out a letter of the names of the authors they 
quote, 165. 5. 166. a, Whezher it behoves them 
who would be ſpoken of aſter their death to print 
books, III. 516, 5. The poverty of ſome of them, 
IV. 185. a. IX. 636. 5. Should keep within 


the bounds of their profeſſion, IV. 186. 3. Find 


great difficulty in anſwering directly the queſtions 
which relate to matters of fact, 193. a. A com- 
mon cuſtom of ſome when they travel, 501. 6. 
What is ſaid to be the reaſon why the children of 
men of genius and ſtudy are generally ſuch fools 


and blockheads, V. 308. 5. Reflections on their 


deſcendents, 422. a. Some things which are very 


eaſy to be known, eſcape their knowledge, VI. 


17. a. A particular inſerted in moſt of their lives, 
which 1s very often not true, 138. a. The unhap- 
ineſs of thoſe who depend upon the Great, 521. 4. 
How apt they are to be miſtaken, VII. 100. 6. 
Sometimes very faulty in marking the date of their 
adventures, 363. 5. Moſt of them only fit to cul- 


tivate the ground which has been already grubbed 


up, 409. 4. 6. Greatly honoured and rewarded by 
Alphonſus K. of Naples, 723. 5. What is meant 
by the Religion of learned men, VIII. 715. a. 
A catalogue of ſome who were diſgraced by the 

looſe behaviour of their families, IX. 419. . A 
turn of mind which is neceſſary to make their lives 
eaſy, ibid. See Literat:. 


Learning, the difference between that of the preſent 
and paſt age, I. 208. 5. 479. a. Its influence on 


the ſtate, 483. a. Has a tendency to render men 
averſe to arms, 608. a. 5. How a pretender to it 


was expoſed by Apollinaris, II. 88. Arnoldus's 


_ contempt of all human learning, 326. 4. Its de- 
plorable ſtate in the XIIIth century, 539. @. 6. 
The great miſchief and prejudice of it, III. 297. 
a. 5. To what tempers it is uſeful and advanta- 
geous, ibid. The veneration which all nations as 
well ancient as modern have ever had for it, 401. 
a. Lord Orrery's beautiful complaint that it muſt 
die with us, 540. @. Learning and a talent for 
buſineſs ſeldom meet in the ſame perſon, IV. 113. 


b. Why mathematical learning is more free from 


diſputes than dogmatical, VI. 190. a. b. Looked 
upon as pedantry, VII. 555. b. & ſeq. Pope 


Paul IId's averſion to it, and to all that profeſſed it, 


VIII. 210. a. Its imperfections, 714. 6. 715. @- 
The ſmall effe& which it had againſt the darkneſs of 
Idolatry, IX. 109. . What is the tendency of 
true learning, 185. a. Simonides's anſwer to the 
queſtion whether it is better to gain riches than learn- 
ing, 243. a. Said by Roman Catholic writers to 
be hurtful to Chriſtianity, and to occaſion unbelief, 
478. 3. Why the Monks oppoſed the progreſs of 
it, ibid. Sir William Temple's Eſſay on the an- 
cient and modern learning, 5 12. @. 513. a. Wot- 


ton's and Bentley's reflections on that work, 512. 


a. b. 513. a.b. The peculiar excellencies of che 
ancient and modern, ibid. Reflections upon it, X. 
204. b. & ſeqq. 

Leda, was according to ſeveral ancient authors not the 
. but only the nurſe of Helena, VI. 59. 
a, 9. 


Lee, Henry, wrote againſt Locke's eſſay, VII. 144. 6. 


Legacies, Charles the Great obliged to make a law 


that no Churches or Monaſteries ſhould receive any, 
8. T | I. 28. 


1. 28. 3. A Rewetkable one which Df. Mayne 


left ** ſervant, VII. 501, 502. And that which 

Dr. Prideaux left his children, VIII. 539. 
Legatts, their extravagant power, I. 424. a Why 
frequently ſent into England, 428. 6. Theif au- 
rity, inconſiſtent with the privileges of the Church 


thority, 
of England, 429. 4. | RR 
Legends, fome concerning St. Adeline, I. 264. 2. 6. 
What opinion we ought to have of the firſt inventots 
of them, and of thoſe Who ſucceeded them, III. 
513. b. What the writers of them ſhould do in 
order to procute credit to their ſtofies, IV. 204. 6. 
An example which they ought to have followed, 
V. 29. 5. Some concerning the tomb of Ezekiel, 
the coffin of Baruch, an image of our Lady and 
St. John, V. 163. a. and u (8). VI. 398. b. A 
reflection on the authors of them, VII. 488. a. 
Leger, Joby, his accuſations apainſt Guichenon, V. 
619. a. 6. . | 
| Laila, his letter concerning Aymar's wand, I. 17. 6. 
Said to be puzzled when he endeavoured to recon- 


cile the real extenſion of matter with mathematical 


ideas, III. 260. 5. His account of his invention 
and publication of the new Calculss Diferentialis, 
or Infinimens Petits, 269. b. 250. 4. A 1 
blem which he propoſed to Abbé Catalan, ibid. 
His reflections on the character and works of Des 
Cartes, IV. 147. a. And opinion of a book en- 
! titled, A true and faithful relation of wwhat paſſed for 


many years between Dr. John Der and ſome ſpirits, 


157. a. What Mr. Cotes ſays of his raſhneſs with 
regard to the Fluent of quantities, 444. 5. & ſeq. 
In what his principles agree and in what they differ 
from thoſe of Archbiſhop King, in his account of 
the Origin of Evil, VI. 537. a. His judgment 
concerning Ozanam's Algebra, VIII. 114. 2. His 
curious hypotheſis concerning the formation of bo- 
dies and the ſouls of brutes, 567. a. 5. The dif- 
ficulties to which it is liable, 768. a. . Obſerva. 


tions upon his doctrine of a pre-eſtabliſhed har- 


mony, 771. b. 772. a. b. 773. a. Reflections upon 
bis anſwer to theſe obſervations, 773. a. 6. 774, 
| a, 6. His opinion of the origin of ſouls, IX. 
| 155. a. Denied the exiſtence of a vacuum, X. 
270. @. 
| Leietfter Robert Earl of, why he was invited to Paris 
to the marriage of the King of Navarre with Mar- 


garet ſiſter to Henry III, IV. 241. His intrigues 


to poſſeſs himſelf of the ſovereignty of Holland, 
629. a. b. The principal motive of his hatred of 
Lord Buckhurſt, 642. a. His letter to Sir Thomas 
 Hennage concerning the battle of Zutphen, IX. 
228. b. And grief for Sir Philip Sidney Who was 
wouuded in that engagement, ibid. 229. a. ibid. 
Leidbrefſerus, David, lee the article of Heraldus. 
Leipfick, the Athens of Germany, II. 309. a. 
Lelerbittem, killed in a duel by Breaute, III. 580. a. 
Lemery, his Chemiſtry tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr. 
James Keil, VI. 508. 2. 5 
Lemnius, William, put to death for his fidelity to Eric 
K. of Sweden, VI. 682. | 
Lemnos, why the women with one common conſent 
killed all the men in that iſland, and on what con- 
dition they permitted the Argonauts to land, VI. 
684. a. 685.6. 349. 5 
Ling, Dr. John, the inſcription which he wrote for 
the monument of Dr. Patrick, VIII. 197. 6. 
198. a. | 5 
| 1 Earl of, the reaſon of his going over to the King 
of England, III. 602. a. | 
Lent, Hooper's account of the 'origin of the obſerva- 
tion of it, VI. 228. 4. b. 229. a. 6. | 
Leo the Great, Diſſertations upon his works, II. 15. 
a. His zeal againſt the Manicheans, VII. 


Ol. 
b. & (eq. Confutes a doctrine which was dppiCred | 


by Saint Auguſtin, VIII. 555. a. 

Leo X, Pope, the Mecænas of his age, I. 146. Why 
he did not prefer Arioſto, II. 223. What Bembo 
ſays of his learning, III. 186. 5. Set himſelf up 
for a judge of Greek Antiquities, 660, a. Ordered 
letters of pardon to be drawn up for Cardinal Ha- 
drian who had engaged in a conſpiracy againſt him, 
V. 6 
diſhes? 681. 6. Threatned and ſpoke of with 
great contempt by ſome German Monks, VI. 199. 
a. b. What Maximilian accuſed him of, 324. a. 
Ordered the Elector of Mentz to ſend Hutten to 
Rome bound hand and foot, ibid. What exiſpe- 


.6. His table ſerved with the moſt delicate 
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rated bit againſt him, 326. Was & forgetful of 
his charaQer as to . at & Comedy in the +] 
public manner, VII. 467. 4. Advanced Vuſurus 
to the Biſhoprick bf Malvazia, 756. What is ſaid 
to be the principal cf of it, 507. a. His great 
regard for Niphus, 820. and b. His bull againſt 
thoſe who maintained the identity of all ſouls and 
intelligentes, IX. 363. 6. 3 Res 
Leb I/auricus, the artifite he made uſe of to ruin John 
Damaſcenus, IV. 568. 4. 
Leo the Afritan, a compariſon between him and Hel- 
larmin, III. 165. a. Frequently miſtaken in his 
dates, II. 465. 4. His account of Avicen made 
up of fabulous traditions. II. 487, 488. a. 
Leo Hebræus, of what he imagines that fin was the 
conſequence, V. 124. 5. 124. a. 6. His whimſies 
about Adam and Eve, ibid. 


Leon, fon to Theodotus Governor of Aaziz, a horrid 


| inſtance of his barbarity, VIII. 37. a. 6. 

Leokicenus, John, upon what grounds he aſcribed the 
Invention of the circulation of the blood to Father 
Paul, VIII. 199. a. 6. How his pretences were 
anſwered by Dr. Harvey, ibid. : 

Leonidas, King of Lacedæmon, oppoſed his collegue 
who attempted a reformation, I. 332. Degraded, 
ibid. you the life of Cleombrotus at the inter- 
ceſſion of his daughter, IV. 306, 30). 

Leontium the Courtezan, the ſlanders that were ſpread 
concerning her and Epicurus, V. 51. 6. 52. a. b. 
Lay with Metrodorus, ibid. 

Leontins, Biſhop of Antioch, gives a falſe account of 

the * by which Philip became Emperor, II. 

3. 6. : 

Leontius Pylatus, TIT. 406. b. & ſeq. 

Leopold, Emperor, a letter which he wrote to the 

Duke of Marlborough, VII. 454. 5. & ſeq. . 

1 his way to make friendſhip eternal, IX. 


245. 9. 

TZeorychides, on what pretences he was excluded from 
the crown of Lacedzmon, I. 324. a. 6. 

Lepitia, milia, what crimes ſhe was charged 
with by her huſband, VIII. 647. a. Condemned 

to baniſhment, ibid. 6. The compaſſion which the 
people ſhewed her notwithſtanding her guilt, 647. 
6. 648. a. b.W os 

Lepidus, ZEmilius, why he ſubmitted to the decree 
of the Senate concerning the death of Cæſar, II. 
58. a. The treatment he received from M. Anto- 
nivs, 60. | | EN 

Lepidus, Marcus, the ingenious turn which he gave his 

opinion when he voted for the baniſhment only of 
Lutorius, VII. 269. 6. | 

Lepreus, diſputed the prize of voraciouſneſs with Her- 
cules, VI. 127. 6. LE, | 

Leſbia, the miſtreſs of Catullus, TV. 212. a. | 

Leſcalbpier, Father, what he ſays of Chriſtians eating 
what they believe to be God, II. 471. a. b. His 
moral reflections on Dioyenes's complaint againſt 
Providence, mifapplied, VI. 28. 6. His judgment 
of Simonides's 4 to Hiero when he aſked him 

a definition of God, IX. 230. 5. Cenſured for 
aſcribing a reaſonable opinion to Xenophanes con- 
cerning the nature of God, X. 236. 6. | 

Lefdiguttre, Duke of, his compliment to Cardinal 
Bona, III. 469. a. 


 Liflie, John, the part he ated in the murder of Car- 


dinal Beaton, III. 94. a. 6. And what reward he 
had for it, 96. a. | 
Lo Charles, ſuppoſed to be the author of an an- 
wer to Hoadly's letter to Bifhop Blackhall, III. 
364. The. firſt who wrote againſt the errors of 
Bourignonifm in Great Britain, 532. 6. His an- 
ſwer to a book, intitled, The State of the Prote/- 
tanti, VI. 532. a. b. 
Leſnat, City of, faid to have been deſtroyed by the 
Enthuſiaſm of Commenius, IV. 421. @. 
Leſnitr, John, the firſt huſband of Madam Pacier, 
n | | 
Leſſius, Leonard, the charity of Michael Baius op- 
poſed to his pretended miracles, II. 592. 4. 
L' Egrange, Sir Roger, was one of the perſons em- 
ployed to ſelect paſſages out of Baxter's Paraphraſe 
on the New Teſtament, in order to lay an infor- 
mation againſt him, III. 54. a, His alteration of 
an important paſſage relating to the caſe of ſubjefts 
Tefiſting their Prince in Bedel's letters, 134: 4. b. 
By whom the fndex of his Travſlation of Joſephus 
into Engliſm was made, VI. 46. 6. 
1 L'EArange, 
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© Eftbange, Hamon, his biſtory of K. Charles I ani- 


madverted upon by Dr. Heylin, VI. rgt.b. 
| Lojcher, an old one ridiculed and reproved, V. 476. b. 
Lethargy, the ſtory of a woman that was going to be 


buried in a lethargy, IT. $99. 6. How Dionyſius 


of Heraclea uſed to be waked from it, IV. 611. 

Lori, Mr. what he pretends Was the reaſon that Pope 
* Y Go conferences to be held againſt Beza, 

312. 6. a 

Letters, Alphebetical; obſervations on their ſounds, 
III. 60. 6. 61. a. 3. A book which ſhews their 
different figures in the different ages of the world, 
251.6. The uſe of them ſaid by Pliny to be eter- 
nal, II. 535. a. 6. Invented by the ſame perſons 
as ſculpture, V. 130. a. No alphabetical letters 
before Moſes, 417. 6. Tori's treatiſe of their pro- 
portions, IX. 616. | 


Letters, Epiſtolary, neas Sylvius's Letter to his fa- | 


ther, deſiring him to take eare of his baſtard, I. 
290. 4. 6. The great uſefulneſs of publiſhing good 
collections of them, II. 3775. 5. What Lord Falk- 
land thought of the liberty of opening letters upon 
a ſuſpicion that they might contain matters of dan- 


gerous conſequence, V. 171. 6. More ſincerity in 


them than in printed books, VI. 244. 5. A re- 
flection on thoſe who keep all their friends letters, 
368. a. Two defefts which are but too common 
in collections of them, 467. a. Thoſe which friends 
write to one another, 1 8 to be kept inviolably 
ſecret, 106. b. 107. a. 6. The judgment of ſeve- 


ral authors concerning Guy Patin's, VIII. 180. a. 


| 6. What Mr. de la Monnoye and Morhof ſay of 


Scaliger's letters, IX. 104. a. 107, a. Hortenſio 


Lando's, 176. a. 6. 
Letters, men of, the great pleaſure and relief they re- 


ceive from books, I. 266. a. Whether they ſhould 


live fingle or marry, 280. a. Two bleflings which 

| befal few men of Letters, II. 311, 312. See 
Evarned Men, Literati, Authors, &c. 

Letters Moral and Entertaining, VIII. 793. b. 794. a. 


Teucus, the refuge of deſperate Lovers, II. 363. What 


it is now called, IX. 5 1. 

Leucopbyllus, a plant which keeps women from com- 
mitting adultery, VIII. 369. How it muſt be ga- 
thered that it may be effeQual, ibid. 5. Its effects 
upon drunken perſons, ibid.  _ | "IS 

Leve, Anthony de, the method he took to get money 
to ſatisfy his troops who mutinied at the ſiege of 
Pavia, VIII. 118. 6. e 

Lewellers, their propoſals, VII. 78. a. 6. 

Leven, Earl of, VII. 6. 5. | 

Levites, their office, XI. 311. 6. 2 

Lerudneſi, what a Lady ſaid to one who repreſented 
to her the example of the 'Turcle-dove, who con- 

tinues fingle all her life after the death of her firſt 
mate, II. 646. How it may be diſcouraged amongſt 
women, V. 468. 6. Advice to thoſe who are 
given to it, 476. 6. Rhodius's judgment concern- 
ing it, VIII. 546. 6. The horrid lewdneſs of 
Prefeillian, 552. 6. 553. a. Seneca's elegant de- 
ſcription of that of the Roman wives, IX. 686. 4. 
5. The arguments drawn from the lewdneſs of 
married -petions in favour of monaſtic vows, exa- 
mined, ibid 4, See {rcontinence. 

Liwpgar, John, angry with Chillingworth for return - 

ing to the Church of England, IV. 318. a. | 

Lewis I, King of France, obliged to do penance, 
and to reſign his crown to his ſon, I. 337. 6. 

Lewis II, King of France, whether he firſt taught the 
French the uſe of baths, VIII. 162.6. 


Lewis III. King of France, ſends the Marquis de 


Breze Embaſſador extraordinary to the King of 
Sweden, III. 586. a, 6. Why firnamed Baths, 
IT. 597. 4 


Lewis VII, King of France, the difference between - 


him and Don Alphonſo King of Aragon, with le- 
gerd to the divorcing their Queens, X. 46. 2. 
Lewis IX, King of France, ſuſpicions about his chaſ- 
tity, IV. 200. 3. 6. Nurſed by the Queen his 
mother, ibid. His ſervile ſubmiſſion to her, 201. a. 
Lewis XI, K. of France, very ſuſpicious, I. 558. 
How he difappointed the defigns of the powerful 
league that was forming againſt him, 579. a. 
Merrily cenſured by Breze for doing every thing of 
his own'head, III. 583. His great enmity againſt 
Charles Duke of Burgundy, 687. a. 6, Committed 
an irreparable fault in refuſing to marry his ſon to 
the heireſs of Burgundy, 692. Was more-politic 
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the grate of St. Martin's ſhrine which was before 
of iron, to be made of ſilver; IV. 218 a. Whether 
the converſation which ſome pretend he had with 
Angelo Cattho be true, ibid. C. 211. a. Prefers du 
Chatel, 291. « The anſwer which John de la 
Vaquerie made to his deputles, IX. 678. Remarks 
on his treaty of peace with Edward IV, K. of Eng- 
land, IV. 712. 6. 713. 4. . Was forced to bribe 
the Miniſters and favourites of that Prince, ibid. 
His interview with him, 713. 6. Is forry for hav- 
ing invited him to Paris, ibid. His apprehenſions 
leſt the Engliſh ſhould repent of the treaty; 714. #. 
 Evades the article relating to the marriage of the 
Dauphin with Ed ward's daughter, 714. a. 6. 
Lewis XII, King of France, very unjuſtly blamed for 
chuſing Paulus Emilius rather than any of his own 
ſubjects to write the hiſtory of the Kings of France; 


I. 287. a. 6. On what conditions the Pope con- 


ſented that he ſhould divorce Jane of France, 568. 
5. 561. 2. By what means he prevailed on the 
powers of Italy not to oppoſe his invaſion of the 
Dutchy of Milan, ibid. 6. The occaſion of his 
war with Ferdinand K. of Caſtile and Aragon; 
563. On what conditions he obtained the inveſti- 
ture of the Milaneſe from the Emperor, 564: 
Uſed to ſay that the King of France ought not to 
revenge the injuries done to the Duke of Orleans, 


IE. 180. . Divorces his wife Jane and marries Ann 
Dutcheſs of Burgundy, III. 496. a. Demanded 


Philip Decius of the Venetians, IV. 552. a. A 
ſaying of his that has been very much commended, 
V. 15. a; His tao eager carefling his young Queen 
thought to be the occaſion of his death, 316. a. 
What he ſaid to ſome who told him that it would 
be dangerous to engage in a war With the Venetians 
on account of their admirable wiſdom, VI. 262. 4. 
The groveling and low manner in which he ſub- 
mitted to the Pope, 455. 6b. 456. 4. Elis affairs 
greatly prejudiced by the ſuperſtition of Ann of 
Bretagne his Queen, ibid. Ihe reaſons which in- 
duced England, Switzerland, and Spain; to attack 
him, 458. 5. Honoured Mainus with his preſence 
at one of his Lectures, VII. 361. 6. 1 
Lewis XIII, King of France, his conduct toward 
the Queen his mother, not approved of by Father 
Cauſlin, IV. 229. a. Reaſons which that Father 
urged to him for the removal of Cardinal Maza- 
rine, IV. 230. a. Caufed the Marſhal d'Ancre 
to be diſpatched without bringing him to a trial; 
422. 'The ſlavery to which the Marſhal reduced 
him, 423. 6. What he ſaid when he heard of 
his death, 424. a. Loſt ſome battles through the 
hatred which people had of the Cardinal, V. 276.6; 
Said to be naturally very much afraid of the Devil, 
511. 6. The glorious teſtimony he gave to the 
virtue of Grotius, 578: a. His troops being com- 
manded by the friends of Cardinal Richlieu, of 
advantage to him, VII. 446. a. His recovery 
from a dangerous fit of ſickneis, fotetold by Morir; 
660. 5. And his death to fix days, G61. a. 6. 
His remarkable ſaying concerning the Clergy, 
VIII. 529. 6. His great affection for Mary de Haute- 
fort. IX. 116. a, What made him jealous of her, 
ibid. 5. | 
Lewis XIV, King of France, uſed to exerciſe him- 
ſelf by ſwimming, I. 55 2. Honoured &'Ancourt 
with many marks of pecuiiar favour, 681.6. The 
only good action he did in a reign of fifiy- ſix years, 


II. 551. 2. What countries he was to have accord- 


ding to Goudet's ſcheme, III. 75. 4. . Did not 
yield to any of his ſubjects in juſtneſs of thinking 
and delicaey of taſte, 440. What he ſaid to Boileau 
on hearing him repeat tome of his verſes, 440. a. 
Grants him a penſion, ibid. His paſling tbe 
Rhine, not ſo glorious an action as has been 
imagined, ibid. „. His war with Holland, allow'd 
to be unjuſt; 441. a. - Diipleaſed with Mr. de la 
Fontaine's being preferr'd by the French Academy 
to Boileau, ibid. Why his hiſtory was not writ- 
ten by Boileau and Racine, 445. a. His eſteem for 
Anthony le Brun the painter, 617. 6. Prophecies 
applied to him, IV. 268. 6. The manner in 
which he received Madam Dacier who had dedi- 
cated a book to him, 499. a. 5: Ihe method he 
took to ſuppreſs the Proteſtants, ibid. Ihe pen- 
ſions he fettied on Mr. and Mrs: Dacier alter the ir 


converfion, 500, Regulated the proceedings of the 
| Judges 


than beave, 693. , Oh What veckſioh be chi bd 
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s in the trials relating to Sorcery and Witch- 
craft, V. 513. 6. Said to have been willing to al- 
low penfions to one or two learned Engliſhmen, 
555. The obſervatory which he e for the 
5 of the Royal Academy of Sciences, VI. 10. 6. 

Reſolved to oppreſs the Proteſtants of Great Britain 
and Holland, 88. 6. 
nocent XI, 388. b. & ſeq. A pretended letter of 
his to Monſieur Arnauld, 438. 4. 6, His baniſhing 
and dragooning the —_— vindicated by 
Charles [eſley, 532. a. His anſwer to a compli- 
ment made him by the Count de Brouay, 618. 2. 
Some particulars concerning his pretenſions on the 
Franche Comte, Namur, Limburg, Hainault, Ar- 
tois, &c. VII. 114. a. Drawn under the character 
of Bajazet by Mr. Rowe in his tragedy of Tamer- 
lane, VIII. 787. a. His letter to the Pope con- 
cerning the book of maxim, IX. 36. 6. An anſwer 
which Racine made him, 880. a. A character 
of Count de Buſſy's hiſtory of him, X. 343. a. 
Lewis of Apuileia, Cardinal, the firſt who preſumed 


to keep horſes and hounds, and to introduce luxury 


amongſt the Cardinals, V. 133. 4. | 
. Lewis of Bavaria, Emperor, in what manner the An- 
naliſts ſpeak of his reign, III. 721. a. 6. 


Lewis, King of Hungary, bow he revenged the death 
of his brother on the 


to the Queen, 716. a. Loſt his life in a battle 
fought againſt the Turks through the perſuaſion and 
obllinacy of a Cardinal, 169. 6. 

Lewis, King of Naples, kill'd himſelf by an immo- 


derate and too frequent ule of the pleaſures of love, 


VII. 714.6 


Lewis, Stephen, tranſlated the Hiſtory of Romances 


without ever ſeeing the original, VI. 30. a. 


Lexicons, the great fatigue of enlarging them, II. 1 6. 5. 


See Dictionaries. | | 
Lex Tabellaria, IV. 164. n (6). 8 
Leyaecher, his Hiſtoria F anſeniſmi, commended, VI. 
363. What he ſays of Scioppius's deſign to re- 
_ to the communion of the Proteſtants, IX. 128, 
= | 
Leyden, conſtantly endeavours to rob the neighbouring 
Univerſities of their beſt profeſſors, I. 5 


Leyme, an Abby of Nuns in the Dioceſe of Cahors, X. 


5 10. 
Lexana, commits a groſs blunder with regard to B. 
lohn Herold, VI. 143. 6. | | 
Lhuyd, Humphry, his epigram on Boetius, III. 
} | | 


3 4 Edward, his letters to Baxter about his G%½ 
ſarium, III. 59. 4. | 

| Liancour, Duke of, refuſed abſolution by his pariſh 
prieſt, II. 30 5. a. | : 

Liar, a ſophiſm invented by Eubulides, V. 113. a. 
VIII. 378; . | 

Libels, why they generally meet with great favour, I. 
539. a. The writers of them muit not expect to 
be believed in any thing they have not ſully proved, 


II. 11. a. How to form a true judgment of them, 


ibid. 6. What Balzac ſaid of thoſe which were 


wrote againſt him, 634. a. Why the ſovereign 


is obliged to let every one enjoy the liberty of 
writing againſt authors who are miſtaken, and not 
that of publiſhing libels, IV. 207. 6. Who firſt 


proſecuted the authors of them, 174. 5. Queen 


Elizabeth's ſeverity againſt them, V. 15. 6. What 
Eraſmus ſaid to an author who was continually pub- 
liſhing libels, and ſaid that he had no other way to 
maintain his family, 86. » (165). Do great miſ- 
chief to the party in whoſe favour they are pub- 
liſhed, 636. 56. The authors of them generally 
very obſcure and bad men, ibid. 637. 6. An in- 
novation which Auguſtus made concerning them, 
X. 330. Fall of themſelves when deſpiſed, 333. 
Their licentiouſneſs ought to be reſtrain'd, ibid. 
How thoſe who vindicate them ſhould be anſwer'd, 
335- The authors of them puniſh'd with death by 
the laws of the XII tables, 347. Laws enacted 
againſt them by Charles V and others, 347, 348. 
Liberalis, Antonius, in what his account of the paſ- 


ſion of Byblis differs from that of Ovid, III. 324.6. 


Liverality, ſupports the authority of Princes better than 
power, I. 39. 6. What it is, 541. a. Seneca's 
fine reflections upon it, 598. a, Remarkable in- 


ſtances of it, II. 170. What Averroes thought an 


act of it, 473. 6. 


Liber Concordia, VI. 81. 4. 6. 4 


His quarrel with Pope In- 


Queen of Naples and Charles 
of Durazzo, VII. 714, 715. His ſhocking anſwer 
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Liber Confirmitatum, or a parallel between St. Francis 


and Jeſus Chriſt, V. 311. 6. 


Liberii de Sancto Amore Epiftole Throhgice, IV. 374. b. 


Their contents, 375. a. 6. 

Liberius, Pope, baniſhed for his great obſtinacy in re- 
fuſing to ſign the ſentence againſt Athanaſius, I. 
125. - Submits to ſign the Arian doctrine, and is 
reſtored to his See, 126. a. His letter to all the 
biſhops in the world, ibid. | 

Liberti, who took away the difference between them 
and the Ingenui, IX. 320.6. ey 

Libertines, their manner of talking about the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, IV. 280. 6. I 

Liberty, Civil, what Barrow ſays of it in his rer mariti- 
mum, II. 699. a. A certain turn of mind is neceſſar 
not to abuſe it, IV. 103. a. Refuſed by the Cap- 
padocians, 107. 5. A fine thought of Lucan upon 
it, VII. 546. b. Lord Shafteſbury's zeal for its 
ſupport, IX. 179. 6. 180. 4. BTID 

Liberty, Religious, Barclay's argument in favour of 
it, II. 657. a. His apology faid to comprehend 
every thing which the beſt writers have ſaid for it, 
661. Denied to thoſe inhabitants of Dortmond 
who refuſed to ſubſcribe the Confeſſion of Augſbourg, 
III. 572. a. Lightfoot's declaration againſt it, 
VII, 75. Why the States of Holland do not allow 

the Socinians a full liberty of Conſcience, IX. 276. 
a. ö. & ſeq. See Conſcience. 

Liberty, Human, an argument to ſhew that it is incon- 
ſiſtent with preſcience, IV. 131.2. The notion of it 
which was maintain'd by Ariſtotle, Cicero, Locke and 
Collins, 399. a. 403. a. The definition of a free, 
and a neceſſary agent, 399. . The method which 
Epicurus took to explain ir, V. 60. A diſpute 
about it between Dr. Bramhall and Mr. Hobbs, VI. 
193. 6. 194. a. Leibnitz's reflections upon it, 675. 
5. The definition of it which is commonly re- 
ceived in the Church of Rome, VII. 196. » (110). 
Whether it is neceſſary in order to make room for 
virtue, praiſe and rewards, VIII. 50. b. A que- 
ſtion concerning the liberty of the ſoul of brutes, 

764. b. 765. a. Thoſe who maintain that the cha- 

racteriſtic which diſtinguiſhes men from brutes is a 

liberty of indifference, confuted, ibid. 43. 5. Par- 
die's definition of it, ibid. See Freewill, Neceſſity, 
Human Liberty, &c. | 

Liberty of the ys 


the unreaſonableneſs of reſtraining 
it, III. 401. 


See Licenſers. 


Librarians, what this word ſignifies in Roman authors, 


II. 451. »n (38). | 

Libraries, a reflection upon their fate, I. 674. 6. 
What made Hobbs not much regard a large li- 
brary, VI. 189. 6. By whom the famous Alexan- 
drian library was deſtroyed, and the great loſs 
which the world ſuſtain'd by its deſtruction, VIII. 
38. b. 39. a. The number of volumes contained 

in that of Pergamus, 281. a. Whether this or 
that Alexandria was firſt founded, ibid. 3. What 
Biſhop Burnet ſays of Selden's library, IX. 150.6. 

Licenſers Ed the Preſs, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt« was near 
being ſuppreſſed by their ignorance or malice, VII. 
585. 5. What Toland ſays of them, 587. 5. 
Why they ſtruck out ſeveral paſſages of Milton's 
hiſtory of England, VIII. 311. 6. Ez 

Licentiouſneſs, a remarkable inſtance of it, VI. 48. b. 

Licinius and Valentinian, Emperors, what they uſed 
to ſay of learning, III. 397. a. 

Liforius, a tribune of the people, his oppoſition to 
Appius the Conſul, II. 113. 4. #5207 IM 


| Lidgate, John, a friend of Chaucer, IV. 297. 6. 


Liebaut, John, commended, and accuſed ot Plagia- 
riſm, VII. 448. a. 

Liege, city of, the cruel treatment it received from 
the Duke of Burgundy, III. 688. a. The decree 


of 2 {ix regulars againſt Anthony Arnaud, II. 
306. a. | 


Lies, ſometimes better than truth, I. 8. @. 6b. VII. 
485. a. b, Defined, I. 93. a. In what caſes there 
is no crime in them, ibid. 6. No ſubjects con- 
cerning which more are raiſed than the ſickneſs and 
death of illuſtrious perſons, 199. 4. Fall into 
ſuch good ground that they are never loſt when 
once they are ſown, 449. 6. Different opinions 
concerning them, III. 265, 6, How abſurd ſo- 
ever, are tranſcribed out of one book into another, 
and deſcend to poſterity, IV. 95. 6. Placed by 
Zoroaſter among the worlt of fins, VI. 473. 4. 
The benefit of political ones, X. 337+ 4. C. & ow. 

| ife, 


INDEX 


Life, why men chuſe to live though their lives are 
ever ſo wretched, 1. 474 a. 6. What are its moſt 
happy ſtations, 661. . Artabanys's refleQions on 
its ſhortneſs, II. 351.6. How to make a medicine 
that will prolong it, oor: b. 4 6. Anointing 

wich oil thought to be one of the 
means of doing it, 566. 5. What the Braehmans 
faid of it, and of the accidents of it, III. g62. What, 

according to Bruno, G27, 3. Des Cartes imagined 
he had found out a way to prolong it, IV. 148. 4. 6. 
'The being born looked upon as a misfortune by ſome 
ancient Philoſophers, 455. Obſervations on vege- 
table life, ſenſe and thought, V. 564. 5. Martial's 
epigram upon the true way of eſtimating it, 711. 4. 
What Mrs. Rowe ſaid of Jong life, VIII. 794. 6. 

What part of a man's life is fitteſt for the farvice 

of his Prince and Country, IX. 510. The opinion 


of the Stoics about the right which a man has of 


making it as ſhort as he pleaſes, 514. Whether 


it is really a puniſhment, 649. 5. La Mothe le 
Vayer's remarkable indifference about it, 684. 5. 


See Human Life. : 
Light, whether we could have any notion of it with- 
out darkneſs, VIII. 215. 6. 


| Lightfr, Dr. John, what he ſays of the religion of 


tze Sadducees, IX. 18. 6. 


Lightfoot, Thomas, VII. 73. @. | | 
Lubin in Churches, of great antiquity, III. 338. 5. 


Li/burn, Robert, VII. 99. 6. 


_ Lilly, William, the grammarian, the firſt who taught 


Latin and Greek in any public ſchool in England, 

X. 554. &. "a 

Lith, William, the aſtrologer, his diſpute with Ga- 
talker about judicial aſtrology, V. 404. 6. 

Lilly, ſome account of one which the Emperor Charles 
V ſet in the garden of his ſolitude, IV. 269. a. 

Lily, George and Peter, VII. 81.6. 

Limbus Infantum, or porch of Hell, maſt according 
to the Papiſts, be larger than the houſe, VIII. 184. 
4. ö. How Virgil ſhould have divided his Limbus, 


185. a. | 
Limbs, Patrum, what Biſhop Montagu fays of it, VII. 


626. a. The doctrine of the Papiſts concerning it, 


VIII. 184. a. Whether it is not now @ houſe o 


let, ibid. 2 | 
Limefms, whenee called 'Tornep-eaters, IV. 544. 4. 
Linacre, Thomas, eſteemed by Boyſe above all other 
writers upon the Latin tongue, III. 447. | 
Liratre, George, why Flamſtead deſired his friendſhip, 
V. 249. 6. 1 7 
Link a creator of an infinite number of ſeQs, III. 
320. 5. Should have been chaſtiſed for his falſe- 
hoods, ibid. A very wretched writer, 647. 5. 
Lingellbiem, his letters would have been better lik'd 
it a great number of proper names had not been 
ſtruek out of them, III. 481. 2. The reaſon which 
| he gives ſor the impriſonment of Scioppius at Ve- 
nice, IX. 126. 3. 
L.ingendes, Mr. de, the Poet, VII. 101. 6. 


Lingendes, family of, VII. 102. a. 


Lingua, or the Combat of the Tongue and the ve Senſes, 
' a Comedy, a part which Oliver acted in it, IV. 
473. 4. 
Las his iogratitude to Boileau, III. 443. a. 
Linus, his difference with Sir Iſaac Newton, VII. 
85. 6. | 
1 ts, his proceedings with regard to a libel pub- 
liſhed againſt the Guiles, V. 636. 5. FH 
Lions, whether they have no marrow ia their bones, 
I. 152.6. 173. 5. Falſely ſuppoſed by Tertullian to 
be fathers but once, IT. 228. 6, Who was the firſt 
Roman who harnaſs'd them to his chariot, VII. 274. 
a. Crucified in Africa to frighten others, VIII. 
765. 5. One ſaid to have guarded Omar from an 
aſſaſſin, and to have lick'd his feet while he ſlept, 


40. 3. What Ariſtophanes means by ſaying that 


it is not proper to nurſe up one, but if he is nurſed 
up he muſt be obeyed, 304. 4. | 


 Lipenius, Martinus, his anſwer to Jarchi's idle ſtory of 


Jonal!'s being caſt out of a female fiſh into a male, 
not a good one, VI. 419. 4. , 
Lippoman, Radzivil's anſwer to him when he upbraid- 
ed him with apoſtaſy and hereſy, VIII. 653. 4. 
* Juſtus, extravagantly fond of a conciſe ſty le, 

. 143. 4. Cenſures young perſons for affefting 
brevity, ibid. His judgment of Nicetas Choniates, 
207. a. 5. And Paulus /Emilius the Hiſtorian, 
285. 5. His memory ſometimes fail'd him, II. 84. 
b. His criticiſms on the ſtile of Peter Bembus, 


moſt powerful 


III. 184. @. Inexruſable for not torreftiffe. an 
error relating to Buſbek, 716. 4. Adviſes Ao 
not to be anxious about ow of honour, 23. 4. b. 
His vain attempt to vindicate the Stoics from the 
t making God the author of ſin, IV. 
330. a. An ofation publiſhed under his name by 
Goldaſt, V. 450. 5. His obſervations on Guiceiar- 
din's Hiſtory, 614. 5. Approved the cuſtom, of 
travelling into foreign countries, V. 71 5. 5. What 
Voetius ſays of him with regard to his religion, VI. 
$61.6. A ſatyr publiſhed againſt him, intitled Jaun 
Hallenſe,V TI. 100. 4. b. By what it has been attempted 
to prove him guilty of writing impiouſly, 227. 4. 
Aſcribed to the Stars the inclination which. men diſ- 
covered in the XVIth century for religious diſputes, 
261. 6, His juſt cenſure of Paterculus, VIII. 176. 
b. And approbation of a piece concerning the diſ- 
ſolution of marriage, 630. a. ö. Unju com- 
pared to Theophilus Raynaud, 697. a. b. His eha- 
racter of a book entitled Policraticus, IX. 81. 4. 
And of Savonarola, 96. b6. The concluſion which 
he draws from a miſtake of Muretus, 444. b. His 
character of Suetonius's hiſtory, 446. 3. Guilty of 
ſeveral errors with regard to Tacitus, 473. b. 474. 
a. b. Said that his mind only was aſſected by che 
reading of Petronius, X. 13. 4. 
Liquors, the experiments to prove that they are con- 


denſed and cooled immediately before they are di- 


lated or rarified, do not prove any ſuch thing, I. 
591.5. What js meant by their precipitation, III. 
550. b6, May become ſour without an evaporation 
of ſpirits, 552, 5. 
Liris, Father du, boaſted that he had diſcovered the 
longitude, VII. 663. a. _ | 8 
Lifie, Sir George, his encumium upon Beaumont and 
Fletcher, III. 113. 8. . 
Liſala, Baron, his account of the obligation of the 


States of the Empire to the Guaranty of the Circle 


of Burgundy, III. 694. 5. 

Liſter, Sir Martin, VII. 116. a. LT: 

Litchfield, William, on what account Mr. Flamflead 
deſired his friendſhip, V. 249. 6. 

Literary Journals, who firſt made uſe of this kind of 
writing, III. 68. a. See Fournal.. 


Literary Wars, very much like thoſe which are carried 


on between Princes, V. 73. @. 

Literati, commonly aim at riches, VI. 547, a. The 
regard which Louiſa Labbé had for them, 587. 6. 
How much they are obliged to Andrew Patricius, 
VIII. 194. a. b. See Learned Men, Letters, men of. 

Literature, why ſome endeavour'd to hinder the revival 
of it, III. 659.6. See Learning. * 

Little, the ſtory of little Albert the Great's kiſſing the 
Pope's toe, I. 432. 2 | : 

Littleton, Family of, VII. 124. a. 6. 


Liturgy of the Church of England, Bennet's opinion of 


it, III. 206. a. The names of thoſe who met to 
conſider and rectify what was amiſs in it, V. 667. 


2. A particular concerning the corporal preſence | 


that had been in King Edward's liturgy, which was 
left out by Q. Elizabeth, VI. 383. a. 6. | 
Lives, the contents of Arnoldus's, II. 322. a. When 
the lives of authors are valuable, ard when tedious 
and of no importance, 129. Many ſingular inci- 
dents in the lives of great men, tranſmitted to poſte- 


rity by one writer only, IV. 169. 2. The advan- 


tages of drawing them up in a chronological order, 
V. 83. b. See Biography. | | 


Livia, wife of Auguſtus, uſed to procure ſor her huſ- 


band, I. 705. a. Was the perſon whom the An- 
cients meant by Livia Auguſti, V. 166. a. 

Livia, daughter of Nero Claudius Druſus, her hiſtory, 
IV. 672. a. 6. ; 


Livia, mother of Cato of Utica, IV. 668. a. 6. 
Livilla, daughter of Antonia, her crimes and the man- 


ner of her death, II. 67. 6. $3 | 
Liwonian, ho worſhip which they paid to a tree, VIII. 
802. a. 6. =” 
Livy, guilty of a miſtake in ſaying that Amphilochus 
was worſhiped as the God of the temple of Orotius, 
I. 601. 3. Very conciſe in relating what happened 
ſoon after the liberty of the Commonwealth had been 
reſtored, II. 127. 6. What may ſerve as a fupplemenc 
to him, 202. a. His deſcription of a tyrant, III. 


635. 4. His judgment and good ſenſe, ibid. What 


he ſays of Polybius, 718. . Why his works were 
burnt by St. Gregory, and order'd to be extirpated 
out of all libraries, V. 536. a. IX. 337. 6. His 
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2p doch f Hiero's great fidelity to the Romans, VI. orders for the murder of Meſſieurs de Guiſe, VI. 
-© 169. 4. b. And character of the populace, - uk 1 . ONW.Ay0L on let 
His whole biſtory fuppoſed to be "extant till the Loeiſel, Anthony, his account of Peter Verſoris; IX. 
year 1631, 706. 4. 6, Contradicts himſelf in ſpeak- 708. 2. G .ß᷑v0 
ing of Alexander the Great, VII. 305. 6. A noble Lollardi, Atundel's zeal againſt them, II. 350. a. 
'paſfige from him concerning Scipio, VIII. 31. 5. Not allowed to 52 he Goſpel, 371. Favoured 
Whether there is good ground to think that he died by Chaucer, IV. 294. a 007 
on the ſame day as Ovid, 107. 6. Who ſold an Lollia Paulina, her hiſtory, VII. 156. 5. 147. 4. . 
eſtate to purchaſe his hiſtory, 129. a. 6. Weakens Lombard, Peter, whence ſtiled the maſter of ſentences, 
' a thought of Dionyſius by an addition which he IF. 134. 4. 388. The prodigious eſteem which 
makes to it, 290. 5. His account of a tumult Stancarus had for him, IX. 383. 24. 
| + raiſed by the Roman ladies on occaſion of a law Lombards, whence they were ſo called, VIII. 657, b. 
| _ prohibiting them the uſe of ornaments, 534. 4. b. Lomenie, Mr. de, a remarkable paſſage that was left 
| Of a conference between Hannibal and Scipio, 605. out of the ſecond edition of his Travels, III. 390. 
| 4 b. Aud beautiful elogium on Cato the Cenfor, 4. 6. 5% 2298 
506. a. 5. Commits ſcandalous miſtakes in his Lomier, John, uſed the word Plagiary in a ſenſe which 
account of the adventures of the Tarquins, IX.483. it will not bear, I. 535. » (7). His diſſertations 
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6. 484. a. Obſervations on ſome of his beauties, concerning k iſſes, full of obſcenities, X. 436. 9 
632. 7 How exactly his character of Cato the Londel, Father du, a paſſage in his Chronicle cenſured, 1 
Cenſor ſuited Mr, Trenchard, 633. | X. 344. @. Its character, ibid. His Calendars 

Lizet, Peter, his character, III. 130. 6. commended, VII. 559. 2. 20h | 


Tizicux, Mr. de, what he uſed to ſay of an author London, no certain account of its original, I. 498. a. 
Who took a great deal of pains about his works, By whom its walls are ſaid to have been built, ibid. 
| | S ” Ve 8588 3 2 and beauty greatly encreaſed by King 
| Lleyd, David, his ſtyle, II. 529. a. His character of Alfred, ibid. The derivation of its name, ibid. 
Sie Thomas Audley, 530. 4. 6. What Strype ſays III. 468. 2. The courts of Juſtice removed from 
| "of him, IV. 302. a. His miſtakes concerning thence to York, in order to mortify the inhabi- 
- Faunius, V. 178. 5. 179. a. And the mountain of tants, II. 366. a. The ſtate of it before Suetonius 
Bur, IX. 557. a. An article which he ought Paulinus was obliged to abandon it, III. 464. a. 6. 
not to have expunged, VI. 452. His character of Whether it was once a Roman colony, ibid. Its 
Sir John Puckering, VIII. 579. And Oughtred, antiquity and ſituation, 467. a. 6. 468. a, Gtaunt's 
81, $2.  Criticiſed, IX. 16. 6. | natural and political obſervations upon its bills of 
Lloyd. Dr. William, a particular which he relates con- mortality, V. 518. a. 6. 5 19. a. 6. 520. &. 5. 
cerning Boetius's hiſtory, confuted, III. 43 5: a. FHooke's plan for rebuilding it after the fire, VI. 
His character of Dr. Wilkins, X. 163. 6. & ſeq. 214. How little they who ſuffer'd by that cala- 
Loadſtone, its magnetical qualities may be mechani- mity, complain'd of their loſſes, VIII. 21. 2. 
_ cally produced, deſtroyed, or altered, III. 550. 5. Who ſet it on fire, according to Prynne, 563. a. 
When applied to an exhaulted receiver, has conſi- Stowe's ſurvey of it, IX. 428. 2. 6. 429. a. | 
derable ett upon bodies in it, 552. 3. Obſer- Long, Oliver, his letter to Sit William Coventry con- 
vations on the variation of the magnetical needle, V. cerning an attempt upon the life of the Earl of 
416.6, VI. 219.6. The various nations to which Clarendon, VI. 340. a. b. 5 
the invention of the uſe of it is aſcribed, V. 429. Longe pierre, his explanation of a verſe of Theocritus, 
a. 5. Worſhiped every where by the moſt ancient I. 271. 2. 9p N . 
nations as a God, VI. 144. 2. The art of navigation Loxginus, thought that the writings of two Philoſo- 
by the help of it, carefully concealed by the prieſts, phers only deſerved any eſteem, I. 576. a, Mr. le 
ibid. Stories of iron ſtatues which it is ſaid were Fevre's notes upon him, V. 235. a. A ſpecimen 
| ſuſpended in the air by the help of loaditones, I. 348. of his exquitite diſcernment and penetration, VIII. 
VII. 337. 4. 338. a. Whether a workman is ca- 436.6. Cenſured, IX. 534. a. 578. 6b. & ſeq. 
pable of ſuch a piece of art, ibid. 5. & ſeqq. Does Linginus, biother of the Emperor Zeno, whether he 
not attract red-hot iron, VII. 789. a. | was the ſame with Longinus General of his Horſe, 
Locle, John, the prodigious eſteem he had for Mr. Col- I. 640. a. 6. | TON, -- 4 
lins, IV. 395. a. 6, The letter he wrote to him Longitude, the Sieur de St. Pierre's propoſals for the 3 
to be delivered after his deceaſe, ibid. His defini- diſcovery of it, V. 258. 6. 259. a. Gellibrand's 4 
tion of wit, 453.6. Acknowledges that body en- obſervations upon it, 415. 4. 6. From whence 
dowed with thought is an incomprehenſible thing, Ptolemy and the reſt of the Greek and Latin 
593. @ But at the ſame time aſſerts the poſſibilty Writers compute the longitude of places, 526. a. 
of it, ibid. 3. His opinion of Leibnitz, VI. 678. And from whence other Writers compute it, ibid. 
Had not an exact idea of human liberty, VII. 91. An agreement concerning the diſcovery of it. VI. 
His confutation of Mallebranche's opinion of ſeeing 212. 4. 5. Mr. Hooke perſiſted to the laſt in 
all things in God, 376. b. 377. a. 6. A character affirming that he had found it out, 213. a. The 
of hi commentary on the epiſtles of St. Paul, VIII. pretences of Jonathan Alland and others concerning 
241 5. What he ſays concerning the conſequences it, VII. 605. b. 663. a. b, The paper concerning 
of aſſerting that the immortality of the ſoul cannot it which Sir Iſaac Newton delivered to a Committee 
be proved from reaſor, 322. 4. 6. The diſtinction of the Houſe of Commons, 302. a. 5. ot: 
he makes between men and brutes, 770. a. b. Sup- Longomontanus, Chriſtian Severinus, whether he was 
Poſes a Vacuum to be a poſitive Being, X. 269. 6. the inventor of Logarithms, III. a. 6. Pretended 
What he ſays of ſpace, ibid. & ſeq. His character to have diſcovered the Quadrature of the Circle, 
of Dr. Pocock. 565. 4. 5. | 591. 6, VIII. 250. 4. | 
Locri, how they were puniſhed for the crime of Ajax, Longueville, Duke of, prevented by death from being 
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IV 260.6, King of Poland, I. 402. 6. | 

Lodewe, Count de Clermont de, what Des Barreaux Longuewille, Charles, ſeveral particulars which he 

. uſed to ſay of his houſe, IV. 578. a2. 8 furniſhed towards the life of Butler, VI. 299. a. 6. 

Logarithms, by whom they were invented and brought Is poſſeſſed of all the genuine remains of that au- 

. to perfection. III. 590. a. 6. 1352 thor, 292. 1 (32). | 
ages, Sieur des, VII. 148. 4 (2). Looking glaſſes, the uſe of them was formerly eſteemed 


Logic, its great uſe in divinity, I. 391.6. Why A- a crime in a Philoſopher, II. 120. a. The proper- 
.. Tillo 1ejeted it, II. 249. The change introduced ties which it is ſaid Roger Bacon aſcribed to one of 
inte it by Lord Bacon, 563. a. 6. By whom it Almuchefi, 538. Uſed to be wore by women upon 

Was invented, V. 27. X. 258. a. The notion their bellies, IV. 228. 5. | 

' which the reformers 14d of ſchool logic, VII, 523. Loher, Gregory, the ejaculations which he continued 
4. 6. An encomium upon Smiglecius's, IX. 259. 6. for three years, I. 545. 6. 

The ill effects of falſe logic, 421, Seems to have . Loredano, extracts from his life of Adam which de- 

been calculated: to perplex rather than to clear up ſerved to be ſeverely cenſured, V. 125. a.6. 

things, ibid. See DialeFics. | | Loren, Giovanni, ſtrangled and thrown into the 
[ ogicians, 00d ones more rare than is commonly Tiber, III. 499. a. | 

imagined, IV. 586. 4. b. Cicero's piQure of them, Loyer, the crimes of which Daffouci accuſes him, 
«AO e | Fo r 2 _ | 
Lynac, was the firſt who prompted Henry III to give e ol 
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Terme, Mlarion de, the: ſtory of Cardinal Richelieu's 
falling in love with her, IV. 578. a. 563 
Lor me, Charles de, VII. 166. . 
Larme, John de, ſaid to have killed his wife with 
S w r ones 
Lorrain, Charles, Cardinal of, choſe rather to expoſe 
the Catholick Religion than to deprive; himſelf of 
the glory of diſplaying his learning and erudition, 
I. 315. 6. His character, III. 96.4, On what 
terms he reſigned the Biſhoprick of Metz, 97. a. 
98. a. 6. By what means he was prevailed upon 
to intercede with Henry II ſor the Count of Boſſu, 
V. 106. a. 6. Made the ambition and covetouſneſs 
of the Dutcheſs of Valentinois ſubſervient to his 
deſigns, VII. 128. a. The quarrel he pickt with 
_ Lizet, ibid. Sancteſius's account of his ſufferings 
. ridiculed by Beza, IX. 55. 4. His converſation with 
Ochinus, VIII. 7. a. 4 . 
Lorrain, Cardinal John of, VII. 167. 3. 


Lorrain, Charles IV, Duke of, woat Dominions he 


was to have inſtead of the Dutchy of Lorrain, ac- 
cording to Goudet's ſcheme, III. 76. 56. 
Lorrain, Renatus Duke of, his cruel treatment of his 
witty. ibi. e ens. nr ae oy 
Lorrain, Princes of, what K. Francis uſed to fay of 
them, IV. 108. 5. = 1 4 
Lotharius, Emperor, why he turned Monk, IX. 407. 
a. Vs 
Lots, the uſe of them very common in Scripture, T. 
160. 4. 4. Condemned by the laws of the ancient 
Church in the election of Biſhops, ibid. b. Gata- 
ker's diſcourſe of their nature and uſe, V. 401. 


a. b. Sg 5 
Loudun. the Rory of the poſſeſſion of the Nuns of 
Loudun, V. 513. &c. 


Lowe, what Voiture ſaid of it, II. 306. 6. The opinion 


of St. Auguſtin and others concerning its pleaſures, 
II. 478. 6. IV. 572. 6. VII. 380. 6. How the 
illnels of a young man was diſcovered. to be only 
love, II. 485. 6. 486. a. The difference between 
cor poreal and intellectual, III. 400. a. All the 
Zones of the earth torrid with reſpect to love, 489. 


a. Why of all love declarations the verbal one 


is the moſt painful to Ladies of exalted rank, IV. 


111. 4. 6. Stifles all ſentiments of gratitude, ge- 
neroſity, and honour, 132. a. The diſcovery of 


certain imperfections able to prevent the riſe of a 
paſſion, but not to extinguiſh it, 416. 6. What 
Cowley ſays of thoſe who are not capable of being 

in love, 450. a, How Eraſmus preſerved himſelf 
from its ſlavery, V. 89. a. Why leſs agreeable 

objects ſometimes occaſion it ſooner than others that 
ale more agreeable, 186. 6. Conſiderations upon 


it, 208. 4. 6. 209. a. Some ſaid to have expreſſed 


its rage by biting the object, 273. a. C. 274. a 

An inſtance of a very. eminent triumph of it, 440. 
2. Amaryllis's reflections on the oppoſition be- 
tween nature and law, love and honour, Coo. a. 
Whether the brave or cowards are the greateſt 
champions in its combats, 643. 4. b. More eaſily 
ſurmounts the ſenſations of conſcience than a ſenſe 
of honour, VI. 72. a. Whether the pleaſures of 


itt are greater in a ſingle or married ſtate, 74. b. 


Men generally older than the women they love, 


612. a. Remedies for it, VII. 16. 5. 814. 6. Said 


to have the ſame original as poetry, 175. 6. 176. 4. 


What makes Ovid's love compoſitions more dan- 


gerous than thoſe of the Poets which abound molt 
with looſe expreſſions, VIII. 87. a. Parthenius's 
book on the Paſſions of Love, 160. a. Whether it 
would be an advantage to oblige the fair ſex to make 
advances, IX. 40. 4. 6. Sappho's violent love for 
Phaon, 70. a. b. 72, a. An inexhauſtible ſource of 
diſorder and misfortunes, 150. 4. 5. Love and 
valour add vigour to one another, 201. a. What 
| ſeaſon of the year incites moſt ſtrongly to it, 252. 
4. b. & eq. | 
Lowe. of Bays, not counted infamous by the ancients, I. 
330. 5. 637. See Pederaſly. 
Lowe f ones country, 3 remarkable inſtance of it, I. 281. 
4. b6, Often made a veil for the baſeſt actions, 
327: a, By what arguments Plato endeavours to 
enfarce it, II. 105. 4. | | 
Lowers, expreſs themſelves with greater freedom in 
letters than converſation, I. 60. 6. The zefuge of 
_ deſperate lovers among the ancients, II. 363. The 
great variety of paſſions they experience, V 89. 6. 
Their unreaſonable jealouſy, 124. 6. The ſurpriz+ 


_ ing, ſympathy which is related of the Duke of Guiſe 
and the Ladies who were F 855 ih fig 653. 
N 7 fo 4 en of ome of their filly 7.5 
MM. Lies &n Betting”, 8 . 311829 
Lowers ew VII. 16. b. IX. 71. . NTA! * ” 1 8 | 
en what painter was ſingularly happy in 
repreſenting them, I. 427. 4. 
* a Father, his 7 of Billi's verſion of St. 
Gregory, III. 346. 5. 347. ... 
2 his 3 Lewis XIV. a painſl his 
. marrying Madam Maintenon, VII. EY 4 Testa 
men row du Marquis di Louvvis, ſuppoſititious, 
X. 507. 6. e 
Low Ao Furius's endeayours in order to pacify 
the troubles of them. V. 361. a. Have for up- 
wards of 200 years been conſtantly the ſeat of war, 
VII. 37. 6. Lewis the XIVih's claim to them 
bod . iv 
Lowe, Solomon, tranſlated part of King's "treatiſe de 
Origine Mali, VI. 532. | 3 
Lowin, John, a Player, III. 287. 6. 
Lowth, Simon, loſt a Deanery for want of being a 
Doctor, III. 2 (25). Charges Burnet and Stilling- 
cet with having miſrepreſented Cranmer with re- 
gard to epiſcopal ordination, 703. b. Biſhop Ni- 
cCholſon's opinion of his reflections, 704. @. 


Loyalifts, in what manner ſome ſay Lord Clarendon ad- 
viſed Charles II to treat them, VI. 336. 5. 
N Peter on his Epigram on Matthew de Chalvet, 
2 Sibrand, accuſes Maccovius of Hereſy be- 
fore the Synod of Dort, VII. 369. a, _ 
Lubienietæli, Staniſlaus, his hiſtory of the Reforma- 
tion of Poland miſerably disfigured by the errors 
of the preſs, I. 450. @..; Cenlured, V. 419. a, 
Lubienietzki, Andrew, VII. 202. 4. 5. 5 
Lubin, Father, how he was diſappointed by the Dutch 
„„ —— Dh cre LY 
Lucan, his verſes on Marcia's return to Cato, VI. 
247. a. 5. Preferred by Priolo to Virgil, VIII. 
. 85 a. Rowe's tranſlation commended, 7 88. 4. 
rebeuf's, ibid. a. 6, Maintained that the univerſe 


was God, IX. 349. 4. 


Lucaris,, Cyrillus, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, cauſes 
the New Teliament to be tranſlated into the vulgar 
Greek, IX. ans a. Strangled by the means of 


Pope Urban VIII, 266. a. 


Luce, Father, his ill uſage of Father Creton, IV. 


1. a. 6. 

Lucia, Cardinal of St. the Rory of his begging leave 
of Pope Sixtus IV to commit ſodomy” 1X 252. 
4, „ & ſag. e e 

Lucian, what he means by Acarnanian Hog, I. 136. 4. 

Guilty of a monſtrous Anachroniſm in his deſcrip- 
tion of Apelles's picture of Calumny, II. 80. 5. 

His rallery upon the manner in which the Indian 

Philoſophers burned themſelves, III. 563. 2. An 
inſtance of his ignorance with regard to the tempers 

of women, IV. 416. a, Whether he any where 

ſays that he weighed. the verſes of Sophocles and 
thoſe of Euripides in a pair of ſcales, and found that 
thoſe of the former were heavier than thoſe of the 
latter, V. 144. 4. 6. What Mr. le Fevre thought 
the beit part of his works, 233. & Many paſſages 
againſt Chriſt ſuppoſed to be caſtrated, ibid. A 
libertine, whoſe chief delight was to turn Religion 
into ridicule, 382. a. His conjeRure about the cc - 
caſion of the ſtory of Olympias's being impreg- 
nated by a Serpent, VII. 27 4. 5. on 

Lucien en belle humeur, not written by Mr. de Fon- 
tenelle, VIII. 263. 17 "INF 

Lucifer, what Borri lays was the occaſion of his fall, 
e e N ern e e 

Lacilius, his joke upon Scævola, I. 437. a. 438. 6. 
What ſort of Readers he deſired, VIII. 322. a. 6. 
Why he wiſhed that Caius Portius might not be one 
"og OO 7 OW RPM in, Ahab Lol 

Lucina, the method ſhe took to prevent Alcmena's 
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1 2 h why Antoninus made him his Collegue, 

Lucretia, daughter of Pope Alexander VI, the infa- 
mous objects with which ſhe glutted her eyes, X. 


* % 
1 


346, 347. 


Lueretii, families of, VII. 213. 4. 13 


Lucretins, his arguments againſt Anaxagoras's opinion 
(2 nen $04 : A i KY! . " Nr. 

concerning the principles of bodies, I. 651. 4. By 

what reaſons he endeayours to, inſpire men With an 
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indifference for death, III. 47. 4. Called che Fu- 


triarch of Infidels, IV. . | Creveb'h — 
| panegyrick on Empedocles, | v. 
27. 4. 6, VIII. 167. 6. ohn Della Caſa's query 

enus, 


tion, 459. a. His 


about bis invoking 53. a: Garth's de- 
dicatiom to an intended edition, 397. a. 3. His ar- 
ument to prove that the univerſe has no centre or 
| Towel place, but that there is an infinity of worlds 
like ours in the immenſe ſpace, 5 56. 2. His no- 
tion of gravity, ibid. What Marullus uſed to ſay 
of him, VII. 486. a. Suppoſed to be the Diſciple 
of Zeno, K. 273. 4. fs 


Lucullus, obliged to make his court to the miſtreſs of . 


Cethegus, In order to obtain the government of Ci- 
licia, IV. 282. 4. 3 | 
Lucy, 1 Thomas, why ridiculed by Shakeſpeare, IX. 
1 | | Fr 
Lali, Job, concerted meaſures with Hottinger for 
making enquiry into the State of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion in Zthiopia, VI. 280. 6. | | 


f Ludovicus, Monſieur, ſhould have made an Index 120 


Languet's Letters, VI. 630. 6. 631. a. 


Luke, St: remarks upon Dy, Freind's obſervation that 


his Greek comes nearer ta the ancient ſtandard than 
that ef the other Evangeliſts, V. 339. 4. 6. e 
Luke, Sir Samuel, VI. 291. B 
Lullin, Mr. an extract from his letter about Bolſec's 
baniſhment, III. 460. 24. 8 


Lullin, Raymond, ſollicited Pope Clement V to con- 


demn the commentaries of Averroes upon Ariſ- 
totle, II. 470. a. a n e de 
Lumei, Count de, his reſentment againſt Koornhert, 
- Yi 563. a. ne” 3 b 
Lunatics, one in 1500 ſuppoſed to die lunatic in the 
bills of mortality, V. 518. 6. BOO | 
Luperci, why they went naked during divine ſervice, 
VII. 246. a. See the article of Lupercalia. 
Lupton, Dr. William, bis remarks on thoſe who cri- 


"ag 1 


ticiſe the pious ſtrains of St. Chryſoſtom, Biſhop 


Beveridge and Biſhop Bull, III. 30. 
Lujiad, 'a Portugueze poem, the ſubject of it, IV. 81. 
a. . Whence the author had the hint of his man- 
ner of conducting it, ibid. The Epiſode of Ada- 
maſtor, ibid. Tranſlated into“ many languages, 
82. a. Voluminous commentaries upon it, ibid. 
A deſcription of the iſland of Bliſs, 83. a. Criti- 
ciſms upon it, ibid. CE TS TY 
Luft, whether it is incompatible with a ſtate of inno- 
cence, V. 122. 5. What St. Francis and St. 
Aldhelme did in order to extinguiſh the fire of it, 


V. 306, 307. a Excited by the reading of 


amorous adventures and ſtratagems in looſe books, 
598. 5. 599. a. Whether there is any mecha- 
nical connexion between Juſt and valour, VI. 
107. a, b. The remedy which A uſed 
to ſuppreſs it, IX. 131. 4. 6. 132. 4. No paſſion 
more incorrigible or brutal, X. 5. a. See Laſcivi- 
ouſneſs. 3 

Luther, Martin, bis conteſt with Agricola, I. 346. 
In what light he was at firſt looked upon by Eraſe 
mus, Agrippa and others, 3 5. His books burnt, 
and hts» perſon proſcribed by the edict of Worms, 
472. The character he gives of Aleander, 473. 
5. Eondemns the rebellion of Munzer, 628. a. 6. 
How the odium which was conceived againſt the 


Anabaptiſts, came to fall upon him, 629. a. Call- 
ed thoſe Divines Anaxagoriſts who found every 


thing in every text of the Scripture, 657. a. The 
| opinions of ſeveral ſets have been aſcribed to him, 
688. What he is accuſed of having given leave to 
huſbands to do, II. 66. b. A zealous enemy to 
the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle, 274. b. VII. 526. a. 
Vindicated with regard to incontinence, contention, 
diſobedience, the heat with which he treated his ad- 
verſaries, and his frequent intercourſes and dialogues 
with the Devil, II. 414. 6. 415. 4. Acknow- 


ledged the neceſſity of good works, ibid. His opi- 


nion of St. James's Epiſtle and the Fathers, ibid. 
Biſhop Bedel's character of his temper, III. 132. 6. 
A reflection on people's affecting to ſay that he mar- 
ried a beautiful nun, 483. a. His reaſons for mar- 
rying, ibid. and 484. a. The book he wrote a · 
gainſt Eraſmus, the moſt furious that ever came from 

Fs „ibid. 6. Why he and others have recourſe 
to P au TRE divine in bis 2 ibid. Why 
he would not change his wife for the kingdom of 
France, nor the riches of the Venetians, 485. 4. 
Particulars relating to his marriage, 486, a. 5. 


Their conduct compared to a wedge, 573. 2. 


. Fidenve = the * 8 of A C 1 im at 


Wittemberg, 58. a. The event of bis conference 


with Cellarius and Hubner, | ibid: What favoured 
dis attempts towards à reformation, y @ Ap. 
proached nearer to the Church of Roe thun Cal- 


vin, but not ſo near as Bucer, 644. . Hu com- 
mentary on the Pſalms printed with altèrstions, 648. 


6. Certain things that favoured" the Zuinglians 


foiſted into his Poſtills, ibid.” What ſome - ſaid Was 


the caule of his death, 667. Bullinger appointed 

to anſwer him With regard to the Sacramenmt, ibid. 

. 6. His verſion of the Bible, enſured, | 
"It 


a. Accuſed Eraſmus of Atheiſm, V. 86. 23. 

is pretended that Charles V ranked among the 
number of his crimes bis 'not burning Luthef, not. 
wichſtanding he had granted him a fafe conduct, IV. 


264. 6. What Forbes ſaid of him and Calvin, V. 


288. a. Why he ſucceeded better than fo many o- 

ther reformers his predeceffors, 323. a. How 

Daille excuſes the paſſion of him and his Diſciples, 
20. b, Toſſanus's German traſlation of his Bible, 
I. 77. a. Who was one of the firſt that wrete 


_ againſt him, 200. a. b, Wrote to a Miniſte? of 
Keil to prevail on the Magiſtrates not 10+ ſuffer 


Melchior the Tanner to preach, 267. a. Aﬀerted 
that it was lawful for perſons fo marry their nieces, 


ibid. He and Calvin rather confirmed than reſuted 


the impious doctrine of perſecuting for conſcience - 
ſake, 564. b. The charaQer he gives of Francis 
Lambert, 607. a. 6, The elogies which Langius 
beſtows upon him, 626. 4. 3. What proved the 
occaſion of his reformation, 702. What it is ſaid 
Pope Leo X ſaid of him, ibid. a. The character of 


His opinion concerning the revenues of the Church 


Sir Thomas More's anſwer to him, VII. 651. a- 


of Rome, 673 3. Was the firſt who oppoſed the 
doctrine of Indulgences, VIII. 541. a. What 


Maimbourg fays of Prierias's anſwer to him, ibid. 
6. The great promiſes the Jeſuits made to bring 


| him back again, 711. 4. And ſlanders they raiſed 


againſt him, ibid. 6. The diſpute, between the. 
entlemen of Port-Royal and Mr. Claude cbncern- 
ing him, IX. 99. a. 5. Hisencomium upon Weſ⸗ 
ſelus, 251. 6. Said to be the angel in the Apo- 
calypſe who flew in the midſt of the heavens in 
order to preach to the inhabitants of the earth, 4 10. 
b, 41. a. Reſtored Stiſelius to his Church, 4 to. 
His encomium upon Taulerue, 494. 6. - Why he 
became afterwards more ſparing of bis praiſes of 
him, 495. @. The great difference between Father 
Paul and Pallavicini's account of his conference 
with Vergerius at Wittemberg, 696. a. 5. The 
jeſting anſwer which he made his barber, ibid. On 
what account he was furiouſly enraged againſt Me- 
lanchthon, X. 156. a. Boalted often that he was 
the man appointed to deſtroy the Church of Rome, 
180. 3. Aſſerted that ſome things are falſe in Phi- 
loſophy which are trove in Divinity, 400!” The 
nun whom he married was, as ſome pretend, a near 
relation of Cardinal Schomberg, 5 20. 1 


| Latheraniſm, the ſchiſm which Mupzer and bis fol- 


lowers ſet on foot, better calculated for the ſtifling 


of it than any thing Luther's greateſt enemies could 


ever have deviſed, I. 629. a. The peaſant'ywar 
in Germany imputed to it, III. 484. 5. Facts 
about the eſtabliſhing of it in the city of Dortmond, 
572. b. 573. a. 6. Grawerus' called "ts iel 
and ford, V. 521. What was the 'fourteehth 
ſchiſm which divided the Lutheran Church, VI. 
319. a. Its want of an infallible Judge, the reaſon 
which Kircher gave for abandoning it, 544. 4. 


The great diviſions which were among the Divines 


of this fe, VII. 672. 4. 6 


Lutherans, ſuffer Agricola's body to lye unburied be- 


cauſe he was a Roman Catholic, I. 345. a. Perſe- 
cute Henry Alting, 535. a. What opinion the 
Roman Catholics had of them, 688. a. Their ab- 
horrence of Calvin's ſcheme, II. 284 5. Arnot 
repreſentation of them, 327. a. 'Biſhop Bedel's 


ah preat zeal for reconciling them and the Calviniſts, 


II. 132. a. A deſign of a re-union, 413. a. 
United to the Catholics to reſiſt the Calviniſts, $72. 
raſ- 

mus was unwilling to have them extirpated though 


he was greatly abuſed by them, V. 85. 4. How 


they were treated by Francis I, 322. b. Perſecuted 
by the Calviniſts in Bremen, VI. 19. A ſhrewd 
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_ obſervation which the Biſhop of Meaux makes a- 
gainſt them, VI. 80. 5. Their diſpute about the Book 
A4 gave riſe to more evils than the Turks 
had occaſioned by the plunder of the provinces; in 
which it had taken birth, 81. 3. An account of 
ſome diſputes amongſt them, 205, 206. Baniſhed 
and impriſoned thoſe who differed from them, 253. 
Greatly exaſperated at two books of Hoſpinian, 255. 

6. Exerciſed great cruelty on perſons ſuſpected of be- 
ing Calviniſts, 318. 6. Some things which Palea- 
rius wrote in their favour and againſt the Inquiſi- 
tion, for which he was burnt, VIII. 121. a. 3. 
How Pezelius kept his promiſe to them, 362. a. 
By what means Dr. Francis le Picart adviſed to en- 
ſnare them, 774. b. The great encomiums which 
they beſtow on John Pappus, IX. 441. a. Oblige 
ſome refugees to quit the dominions of the K. of 
Denmark, X. 121.6. | 

Luxemburgh, Marſhal of, the reaſons which Bayle 
| x e his making a contract with the Devil, III. 

Lew ts Tenebris, why this title was given to the viſions 
of Dabricius, IV. 647. At whoſe expence it was 
printed, VI. 567. = (2). And whoſe viſions are 
contained in it, ibid. a. Contemned and forgot in 

a few years, but prodigiouſly ſought after when the 
Turks beſieged Vienna, ibid. 

Lux Orientalis, written by Glanvil, V. 431. a: | 

Luxury, the ſtory of Apicius who poiſoned himſelf 

upon finding that he had but two hundred and fifty 
thouſand livres remaining to ſupply it, II. 84. a. 
His voyage to Alexandria in order to procure a 
large kind of water locuſts, ibid. 3. The luxurious 
entertainments of Æſop and his ſon, I. 308. a. 5. 
309. a. Of Vitellius, 310. = (21). And Antho- 
ny and Cleopatra, II. 62. and 6, What Antiſthe- 
nes ſaid of it, 27. a. A diſſertation concerning the 

_ reformation of it, VI. 390. . No word of a more 
uncertain meaning, VII. 392. 5. Defined, 393. a. 

Not advantageous to ſociety, ibid. The child and 
not the parent of proſperity, 394. 4. 6. E- 

Laynes, Conſtable de, the occaſion of the civil war 
which made ſuch dreadful havock in the reign of 
Lewis XIII, X. 471. The quarrel between him 
and Sir Edward Herbert, VI. 122. a. | 

ay > Baron de, killed by the Chevalier de Guile, V. 

47. 4. | 

Luz, (aid to be a very ſmall bone in the human body, 
what the Rabbins teach concerning it, V1II;"609. 6. 

Luzara, great diſputes among the news writers about 
the battle of Luzara, VI. 619. 2 (24). | | 

Luzerne, Meſdemoiſelles de la, VII. 148. 6. 

Lycambes, hanged himſelf on account of a violent 
ſatyr that Archilochus had made againſt him, II. 

„ ä | 

,yeeus, mount, marvellous things concerning it, VII. 

548. a. 6. | | | 

Lychas, his reaſons for believing the bones diſcovered by 

a Smith at Frigea, were thoſe of Oreſtes, I. 665. 6. 

Lychnis, a flower which ſprung from the water in 
which Venus waſhed herlelf after ſhe had lain with 

Vulcan, VI. 689. 2 (t). | 


Lycophron, why Perſius may be called the Lycophron 


of the Latins, VIII. 328. a. 

Lycurgus, why he eltabliſhed ignorance in his republic, 
III. 397. 4. Permitted brothers to marry their 
ſiſters by the ſame mother, IV. 347. 6. Obſerva- 
tions on that cuſtom, 348. b. X. 511. & ſeq. 

Lycurgus the orator, reſcued Xenocrates out of the 
hands of the Tax-gatherers when they were carry- 
ing him to priſon for not paying a Poll-tax laid 
on all ſtrangers, X. 220. 6. 

Lydians, how they computed their year, VII. 136.6. 


137. 6. 

Lydius, Balthaſar, and John, VII. 289. a. 6. 

Lydius, James, VII. 289. a. 6. His dialogues con- 
cerning nuptial ceremonies full of obſcenities, X. 


De. Edward, his obſervations concerning Junius's 
Etymologicum Anglicanum, VI. 477. 6. 

Lynne, Six Hugh, VI. 44. | 

Lyons, city of, an interdict leveled againſt it by Pope 
Julius 11, VI. 460. 6. 

Lyre, the exceſſive violence of the anger of Achilles 

aſſwaged by his lyre, I. 180. a. Wheance he had 
it, 181. &. 

Ly/ander, bis character, I. 324. 6. Wrells the ſenſe 
of an oracle to the advantage of Agelilaus, ibid. 


E X 


Lyſerus, William, VII. 292. . fe 
Lyfmachus, his ſevere jokes on Demetrius on account 
of his love for Lamia, VI. 612. a. How Philz- 
terns ſecured himſelf in the poſſeſſion of his trea- 
ſures, VIII. 280. 6. 1 3 
Lyſtrius, why many e diſapproved of his Com- 
Nay on Erbe praiſe of folly, V. 85. a: 


M. 


\ F 4bilhin, Father, his indignation at finding no in- 
ſcription on the tomb of the General of the 

order of Camaldoli, IV. 61. b. Cites Voſſius er- 
roneouſly, 391. 5. Cenſured on account of Epiſco- 

pius's works, V. 69. b. A miſtake in his hiſtory 
of the holy war, VII. 336. 6. Another concern- 
ing Auguſtin Patrizzi, 190. b. 191. a. | 

Mabilus Marullus, the Epitaph which Politian made 
upon him, VI. 201. 4. 6. 

Macaire, Mademoiſelle Mary, the occaſion of her 
marrying Mr. Ancillon, I. 672. 6. 

Macduff, Earl of Fife, his complaint againſt Baliol 
King of Scotland, II. 620. a. | 
Macedo, Father, a kind of Knight-errant in all con- 

teſts of the pen, IT. 3. 6. bad 
Machiavel, his reaſons of the ingratitude of Princes, 
I. 38. 5. The defign of the letter at the end of the 
Engliſh tranſlation of his works; 11. 678. a. Sets 
up Cæſar Borgia as a pattern fit for all who by for- 
tune or arms have arrived at Empire, III. 502. 4. 
His vindication of himſelf and his Religion; ibid. 6. 
What he ſays of fortune, IV. 262. a. The ho- 
neſty of Princes, VII. 28. 5. The weakneſs of 
Italy, IX. 311. a. Savonarola's converſing with 
God, 98. a. And concerning Moſes, ibid. 99. 5. 
Machin, John, his remarks on ſome aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations of Mr. Greaves, V. 523. 6. | 
Machine, Arithmetical, why that found out by Paſchal 


was thought a moſt extraordinary invention, VIII. 


164. a. 

Meckus, remarkable ones of Boetius, I. 431.6. 
Machus, expoſed on the ſtage by Peter Aretin for his 
injurious treatment of Palearius, VIII. 120. a. 6. 
Mackenzie, Dr. what he ſays of the Archbiſhop of St. 

Andrews, III. 96.6. 35 
Macon, Anthony le, his tranſlation of the Decameron, 
V. 216. | | 
Macrinus, Emperor, on what terms he made peace 

with Artabanus K. of Parthia, II. 354. His treat- 
ment of Julia after the death of her ſon Caracalla, 
VI. 450. 6: | | 
Macris, the daughter of Ariſtzus, what Apollonius 
relates of her, II. 238. a. b. | $0 
Macrobius, his miſtake in making Æſchylus a Sicilian, 

I. 298. a. What he ſays of Ariſtotle, II. 270: a. 

What it is of which Venus ſpeaks in the XXIſt 

chapter of the firſt book of the Saturnalia, III. 


326. 6. His confuſed account of the Lex Fanna, 


V. 177. a. 6. Miſtaken in one of the differences 
he has obſerved between Virgil and Homer, VI. 
494. 4. Has confounded the eats of the Knights 
and Senators, 590. 6. An odd ſaying which he re- 
lates of Julia the wife of Agrippa, IX. 110. 6. 
Why, he ſays, the Romans concealed the name of 
the tutelary God of Rome, 301. 6. Cenſured, 302. 
a. Corrected, 506. a. Aimed rather to divert his 
readers than to inſtru them in the truth of inci- 
dents, X. 518. | 

Mad, blockheads and idiots not ſo apt to run mad as 
men of exalted geniuſes, I. 46. 6. 47. a. 

Maane/5, the ſeveral kinds of it, VI. 191. 6. 

Maeſtricht, by what ſtratagem it was retaken by the 
Spaniards, VII. 816. 4. 


Maffeus, Peter, why he uſed to repeat his breviary in 


Greek, VIII. 41: 6. IP 
Magalotii, bp, la Motte, VII. 689. 6. | 
Magas, King of Cyrene, his hiſtory, II. 347. a. 
III. 241. a. 
Magdeburg, Centuries of, a particular concerning them, 
VI. 443. 6. 
Madgeburghers, their tract de jure magiſtratuum, X. 
311. See Centuriators. i 


Maggi or Maggio, ſee the article of Magius. 


Magi, their office, I. 43. Perſecute the Chriſtians, 
ibid. Bede's account of them who went to wor- 
ſhip our Saviour, III. 127. Why the Perſians 
obliged them to marry, VI. 344. 6. The Prieſt 
hood and - Hierarchy of thoſe who came to Beth- 
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jebem, VI. 346. a. b6. How many concubines they 


had, VII. 136. . ; 
Magic, Iſaac Aaron convicted of praQtifing it, I. 3. 
The reaſons which ſeveral authors have alledged to 
prove that Agrippa practiſed it, examined, 357. 
a. b. & ſeqq. Apion boaſted that he had made 
uſe of it, to gain a converſation with Homer, II. 
86. a. 87, Why called Ars Atracia and Ars Theſſa- 
lica, 412. . Why ſome fay that magical books 
ought to be carefully preſerved, 538. 6. Peter de 
Apono condemned for it by the Inquiſition, 103. 4. 
What Bruno thought of it, III. 630. Campa- 
nella accuſed of having gained his learning by it, 
IV. 85. 5. Baron's account of Cayet's magical 
preparations, 234. . Some of the greateſt Philo- 
ſophers among the ancients ſaid to have gone into 
foreign countries to learn it, 568. a. 5. Elichius's 
treatiſe, V. 9. a. 6. The proofs by which Gal- 
ligai was convicted of it, 377. 6. 378. a. 6. An 
obſervation relating to thoſe who accuſe others of 
it, 5 10. 5. What Philoſophers have the leaſt right 
to reject it, VI. 189. a. An anſwer to ſome ob- 
jections which people of philoſophical minds ſtart 
againſt its exiſtence, VII. 367. a. By what au- 
thors and in what caſes Pythagoras is charged with 
having practiſed it, VIII. 616. a. Naude's vindica- 
tion of him and other great men who have been 
accuſed of it, 616. 3. Why its operations are ſaid 
to have been quite ineffectual againſt Plotinus, 435, 
436. Whether a man who neither believes a God 
or Devil, can be perſuaded of the truth of Aſtrology 
and Magic, 812. 4. . The numerous fables that 
have been told concerning Virgil's ſkill in it, X. 
16. b. & ſeqq. The invention of it aſcribed by 
ſeveral authors to Zoroaſter, 284. 4. b. & ſeq. 286. 
- 6. What the Magic was which he inſtituted, 287. 
a. The difference between magic and ſorcery, 602. 
6. 603. a. ö. See Necromancy. Witchcraft. 


Magical Girdle, Lewis Sforza ſaid to have hindered 


his nephew's conſummating his marriage by means 
of one, II. 144. 4. | 
Magicians, the reaſons which Vaſquez gives for their 
being permitted by God, I. 431. a. On what ac- 
count ſeveral learned men have been repreſented as 
conjurers and magicians, 518. Offer'd up human 
. facrifices in the time of Heliogabulus and Adrian, 
IT. 23. a. The common errors of authors who 
write about them, 103. 6. How a magician re- 
venged himſelf on his neighbour for refuſing to 
let him fetch water from his well, 104. 6. Why 
the crime of the ancient magicians was incompara- 
bly leſs than that of the modern, 118. a, Con- 


tend with one another for reputation, IV. 569. 4. 6. 


Magirus, John, the controverſy between him and 
Pareus, VIII. 137, 138. a. 


Magiſlracz, the exerciſe of it diſallowed by the Socini- 


ans, IX. 274. @. | | 
Magifirates, have authority to appoint what reli- 
gion ſhall be publickly profeſſed, I. 82. 6. Have 
been thought unneceflary in the Kingdom of Chriſt, 
II. 329. a. The Quakers notion of their power in 
mwatters purely religious, 657. 2. Whether they 
derive it immediately from God, III. 362. b. Are 
often ready to declare for or againſt certain reme- 
dies, 596. b. Ihe excellent morality which Epi- 
curus taught, with regard to the obedience due to 
them, V. 55. 2. Ought to be very cautious of in- 
flicting marks of infamy, VIII. 183. 2. 


Magnen, John Chryſoſtom, confounded with Emanuel 


Majgnan, VII. 355. a. 
Magnetical Needle. See Loadſlone. 
Magnetic Virtues, II. 564. 6. 
Magni, Peter Valerian, his judicium de Acatholicotum 

I Catholicorum regula credendi, X. 315. a. b. 
Magnus, Albertus, how Theophilus Raynaud endea- 

vours to juſtify his obſcene writings, IX. 48. a. 
See Albertus Magnus. FJ 42-9 | 
May., what it ſignifies, VI. 3465.2. 5 
Mabarn Curia, Peter de, the firſt who brought burn- 


ing glaſſes in uſe among the Latins, II. 540. 6. 
| 


541. 6. | 

Mahmud, the ſon of Mahomet III, ſacrificed to rea- 
ſons of State, I. 193. a. | 

Mahomet, his treaty with the Chriſtians, I. 9. a. b. 
Various opinions about the genuineneſs of it, 241. 
4. His prayer when be fled from Mecca, 36. a. 
On what the ſtory of bis pigeon ſeems to be found- 
ed, 40. 6. Computed only: four women perfect, 


105. » (). His nocturnal journey from Mecca to 
Jeruſalem, 106. a. His flight from Mecca to Me- 
dina, ibid. and 6. What ele him in his way, 
ibid. His entry into Medina, ibid. Abu Becr's 
ſpeeches after his death, ibid. His dream about 
ſeeing a Swipe in Paradiſe, 216. 5. Inſulted by 
Abu jabl, 217. @. Brings ſudden darkneſs upon 
the earth, ibid. Draws the moon into his ſleeve, 
ibid. His diſcourſe with Abu Jahl about his noc- 
turnal journey to Jeruſalem, ibid. and 5. A con- 
ſpiracy diſcover'd to him by the Angel Gabriel, 
ibid. 50g. Begun his miſſion at a ſeaſt among his 
relations, ibid. . What Ali ſaid to him when 
he agreed to be his firſt Viſier, ibid. What hap- 
pened upon the waſhing of his body after his death, 
ibid. Andreas's book entitled, The confufion of the 
ſet of Mahumed, 686. a. b. His coffin ſaid to be 
ſupported by a large loadſtone, II. 348. 5. Sup- 


poſed by ſome to be Antichriſt, VI. 708. b, In- 


tended at firſt to make Jeruſalem the principal place 


of worſhip, VII. 5o5. a. Why he altered his 


mind, ibid. The fables he invented to exalt the 
Temple of Mecca, ibid. 5. Not of a mean ex- 
traction, 506. To what he alludes in his chapter 
of the Elephant, 505. 5. Could neither write nor 
read, ibid. His conqueſt of Mecca, 507. a. His 
crafty manner of winning over the Arabians, ibid. 


b. & ſeq. A prediction which it is ſaid he left his 


diſciples in his expiring moments, 765. 5. The 


controverſy about his ſucceſſor, VIII. 32. Pro- 


mis'd to tranſlate his followers to Paradiſe after a, 
thouſand years, IX. 311. 42. Several particulars con- 
cerning him and his religion, X. 561. 4. 5. &ſeq. 

Mahomet II, Emperor of the Turks, the reaſons he 


gives why the Italians ſhould aſſiſt him againſt the 


Greeks, I. 136. a. His anſwer to a Baſſa who 
complain'd to him of the injuries he had received 
from his ſon Muſtapha, 197. 42. Honoured Amy- 
rutzes with conſiderable employ ments in the Seraglio, 
and ordered ſeveral books of the Chriſtians to be 
tranſlated into Arabic, 627. . 
Mahomet III, Emperor of the Turks, the pompous 


manner in which he was circumciſed, I. 615. The 


violence of his paſſions, ibid. 
Mahomet IV, Emperor of the Turks, the relation be- 
tween him and Pope Alexander the VIIth, IV. 


OG RET | | 

Adobe the Grand Vizir of Amurat III, the manner 
in which he was aſſaſſinated, I. 614. 6. 

Mabomet Mahadi, what the Perſians expected from 
him, VII. 427. 3. 

Mabometans, their common form of private prayer, 
I. 36. a. Say Abraham built the temple in Mecca, 


91. and 6. At what age they circumciſe their 


children, 194. Very much divided in their opinions 
with regard to the quality of the forbidden fruit, 
230. 5. Their ſtories concerning Abraham, 487. 
2. And fondneſs for Ariſtotle, II. 271. The 
prayers which their pilgrims make to Fatima the 
daughter of Mahomet, V. 195. 4. 6. 196. a. b. 


Why they will not permit the ule of bells, VI. 346. 


a. 'Their martyrs, VII. 324. a. b. And great 
veneration for their prophet, 336. a. b. & ſeq. 
Have been greater conquerors than the Chriſtians, 
329. a. 6. Whether they excell them in their mo- 
rals, ibid. Their great reſpect for thoſe whom 
they call Chiefs, 336. a. b. Their ridiculous fables 
concerning Mahomet, VIII. 341. a. b. A very 


convenient way which ſome have of recovering 


themſelves from any blunder that they may commit 
in a diſpute, 342. 6. Pretend that the Chriſtians 
have eraſed ſeveral things out of the New Tella- 
ment relating to Mahomet, ibid. From whence 
all the traditions which compoſe their Sunnab came, 
VII. 344. 4. Owe their ſucceſs to the diviſions of the 
Chriſtians, 347. 6. Expect revolutions in religion, 
427. 6. Have ſhewn much more humanity than 
the Chriſtians for other religions, 765. a. Charged 
with ſome opinions Which have no foundation in 
their authentic writings, X. 560. 6. 562. a. 
abometiſm, who was the firſt man that embraced it, 
I. 105. e). The propagation of it greatly pro- 


moted by its allowing a toleration, 241. . What 


Averroes ſaid of it, II. 471. a. A notable diffe- 

\ rence between that and Paganiſm, III. 491. 4. 
The immaculate conception and the virginity of a 
mother, doctrines of it, V. 196. . More extenſive 
than Chriſtianity, VII. 323. a. An argument which 

| | Grotius 
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Grotius has made uſe of againſt it, VII. 324. 6. Its 
ſyſtem of morals, not ſo accommodated to the cor- 
ruption of the heart as ſome imagine, 326. 6. 327. 
a. Preferable to the ſyſtem of many monks, ibid. 
Whether its ſucceſs was owing to the Paradiſe which 
Mahomet promiſed his followers, 327. a. b. To 
what it is generally agreed that the progreſs of it 
was very much owing, 335. & More Chriſtians 
forſake their religion than Mahometans, 337 4. 
Why the Devil oppoſes it with the ſame obſtacles 
with which he oppoſes Chriſlianity, 342. a. 6. 
Proofs of its impoſture, 343. a. Would paſs for 
the better religion of the two if we were to judge of 
it from temporal ſucceſs, 346. b. The honour of 
overthrowing it promiſed to Lewis XIV, 421. a. b. 
Mai, Louis du, his account of the ſervices done by 
the Count du Souches at the fiege of Brin, IX. 


307. a. 
Maidenhead, why called the Ragoo of fools, II. 80. 
4. 1 (23). What Lami faid about it in a lecture 


of anatomy, IV. 188. 5. The method which nurſes 


uſed to take in order to know whether the girls under 
their care had loſt their maidenheads, 565. a. How 
Juno uſed annually to reſtore hers, VI. 484. 6. 
What the Turks imagine concerning the reſtoration 
of that of their wives in the other world, ibid. Said 
to be conſidered as a blemiſh by the Peruvians, 708. 
6b. See Virginity. 
Maid of Orleans, her hiſtory, V. 691. a. n (42). 
Maids, thought by the Philiſtines to be the property 
of any man who addreſſed them, I. 77.6. The 
advantages of a maid above a widow, II. 121. a. 
Old ones fond of letting the world know that ſome 
men had defired paſſionately to marry them, III. 
$28. a. 
dad children, VIII. 186. 6. 
run who grant the laſt favour to their gallants, 187. 
a. Said to be enjoin'd by the Rigoriſts to put on 
wet ſhifts, 730. and a. The ceremonies perform- 


ed by the Roman maidens when they went to the 
temple of Fortuna Virilis, IX. 172. a. b. St. Jerom's 


advice to them, ibid, 5. See Virgins. 
Maid-Servants, why the ſevere laws made in France 
againſt thoſe who murder their children, are only 
fatal to them, VIII. 186. a. 

Maidulphus, his learning and devotion, I. 265. a. 6. 
Maignan, Father, his opinion concerning | 
VIII. 762. 5. 763. a. | 
Maigret. See the article of Macrin. | 
Maillard, Oliver, uſed to make a mark in all the 


paſſages of his ſermon where he deſigned to laugh, 


. | 
Maille Breze, Houſe of, very illuſtrious and of great 
antiquity, III. $97: a. 589. a. | 

Maille, Jaquelin de, a ſtrange ſtory of his extraordi- 
nary valour, III. 588. 5. | 

Maimbourg, Father Lewis, greatly mortified at Mr. 
Bayle's cenſure of his hiſtory of Calviniſm, III. 
66. a. His groſs ignorance or prodigicus inſince- 

rity, 104. a. Extremely angry at Sleidan without 
cauſe, 159. 6. His Anachroniſms with regard to 
Blandrata, 377. 6. Not at all acquainted with 

that gentleman's favourable ſentiments concerning 
the Jeſuits, 379.4. The ſtory he tells of the mira- 
culous reſtoration of John Damaſtenus's hand after 
it had been cut off, IV. 508. 5. Cenſured, V.392. 


a. b. VIII. 884. 6. The diſadvantageous idea 


which St. Marthe gives of his probity, V. 537. a. 
His controverſy with Hermant, VI. 140. 6. 141. a. 
With what view he inſerted ſome things in his Hi- 
ſtory of Lutherani/m, 174. a. Copies a contradiction 
from Paulus Jovius, VII. 348. & His preſumption 
in imputing to the ſchiſms of the Greeks the cala- 
mities which they ſuffered under Mahomet the Great, 
351. 6, His diſpute with Jurieu about the martyrs 
among the Marcionites, 414. 4. 5. & ſeq. Has not 
performed the duty of a faithful Hiſtorian with re- 
gard to Jane Q. of Naples, 716. 6. & ſeq. In- 
ſtances of his great inaccuracy, VIII. 4.a. What 
he ſays of Prierias's anſwer to Luther, 541. 6. His 
account of the conference of Syrene, IX. 43. a. 
His miſtakes with regard to Socinus, 270. a. What 
he ſays of the edit made againſt the Unitarians and 
Arians in 1658, 271. a. His opinion of an old 
manuſcript, which goes under the name of Charle- 
magne, 503.4. His account of Mr. de Villegaig- 


non, criticiſed, X. 1.6. 2. a. l. 
Maimbourgh, Theodore and John, VII. 360. a. 


How to know a maid from one who has 
The riſks which they 


enſation, 


Maiminides, - Moſes, his notion about Adam's being 

created male and female, I. 224. 6. Account of a 
ſect of Oriental Philoſophers, VII. 21. a. 6. And 
opinion concerning the ſoul of brutes, VIII 761. 5. 
762. a. His refutation of thoſe who ſay there is 
more evil than good in the world, not a ſolid one, 
X. 234. a. 6. Some account of his four tracts which 
were publiſhed by Pocock, 562. a.b. & ſeq. 

Main, Richard de la, an epiſtle to the Engliſh gen- 

try againſt him, VIII. 79. a. 5. 80. a. 
Mainard, is the Menander to whom Balzac addreſe'd 
his defence againſt Father Goulu, II. 632. 5. 

Maine, la Croix du, the occafion of his miſtake in 

gs. James Acontius among the French authors, 
211. 4. His blunder concerning William du 
Bellai's Ogdoades, III. 160. Takes Bolſec for the 
author of ſome books which were written by another 
hand, 463. a. His character of the tragedies and 
other dramatical pieces of Catharine de Parthenai, 
VIII. 159. 4. | 

Mainferme, Father de la, his vindication of Robert 

d'Arbriſſel againſt thoſe who accuſed him of lying 
with his Nuns, V. 28 1. a. 6. | 

Maintenon, Madam de, her great power with Lewis 

XIV, I. 21. 2. VII. 69.6. | | 

Majol, Simon, his ſtrange miſtake with regard to 

Verrius's account of the death of Zeuxis, X. 288. a. 


Major, John, expelled the Univerſity of Wittemberg 


for writing againſt the book of Concord, VII. 292. 6. 
Maire, Jean le, VII. 464. a. | 
Maitland, William, a particular in which he contra- 
dicts Biſhop Burnet concerning the fire of London, 
VIII. 357. a. 6. | 
* Maicampus & Noncalliæ, V. 506. 5. II. 
160. 6. 
Majus, Mr. has inſerted ſome blunders of Paulus Jo- 
vius as unqueſtionable facts in his life of Reuchlin, 
VI. 200. . 
Maixeaux, Mr. Des, his confutation of Dr. Heylin's 
account of Mr. Hales's heterodoxy and converſion, 
V. 706. a. 6, | | 
Malady, deſcribed, IV. 640. a. | 
Malateſta, Charles, why he ordered Virgil's ſtatue to 
be demoliſhed, IX. 695. 6. 
— Paula, wife of Francis Gonzaga, V. 467. 
4 | 


Malcolm, K. of Scotland, the method he took to know 
what lands he ſhould give to Bartholomew Leſlie, 
VII. 5.4.6. 7. a. b. | 

Malcolme, David, his propoſals for printing by ſub- 
ſcription Mr. Llhwyd's ancient Scotiſh or Iriſh- 
Engliſh Dictionary, VII. 131. 6. | 

Maldonat, a paſſage in him concerning Geoffrey de la 

_ Valee, cenſured, IX. 673. a. 6. | 

Maleckurt, his ingratitude to Chiiban, I. 121. a. 6. 

Malefactors, their bodies ſhould not be left on gibbete, 
IV. 180. a. The Socinians forbid to accuſe them, 
IX. 275. a. Seldom die Atheiſts, X. 392. | 

Males, the proportion of the numbers of males and 
females, V. 519. a. 6. | 

Malberbe, juſtly cenſured for his equivocal manner of 
expreſſing Thetis's dipping the body of Achilles in 

the river Styx, I. 177. 6. Guilty of a ſtrange over- 
ſight in ſuppoſing that Achilles lay nine years be- 
fore the city of Troy, 178. a. His affection for 
Francis Arbaud, II. 155. 5. From whom he bor- 
rowed the thought of his epitaph upon a Prince, III. 
47. 6. Was one of the firſt and greateſt makers 
who improved the taſte and judgment of the French 
with regard to works of wit and humour, VII. 148. 
b. Had a great eſteem for Madame Des Lopes, 
ibid. Some verſes aſcrib'd to him, which were 
written by Mr. de Racan, 149. a. 6. What be 
ſaid upon being preſented with Meziriac's Diopbar- 
tus, 554. 6. Balzac's refleQion on a thought of his 
relating to Providence, VIII. 807. 6. What he 
and Racan thought the greateſt happineſs in this 
world, IX. 601. a.b. His epitaph, 637. a. The 
queſtion which he aſked thoſe who applauded Me- 
ziriac's commentary on Diophantus, X. 383 Uicd 
to ſay that a good poet was of no more advantage 
to the State than a good player at ſkettles, ibid. 

Malltbranche, aſeribes the effects of magical wands to 
the Devil, I. 13: a. His opinion about ideas, only 
an old one revived, 576. What he ſays concern- 
ing the manner in which we know things, II. 469. 

5. And of pleaſure, III. 70: a. One of his cm- 
bination of moral and natural cauſo, 370. a. Whence 
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| he borrowed his opinion, that we fee all things in 
God, IV. 571. a. 5. His doctrine about pleaſure, 
cenſured by Mr. Arnauld, V. 51. a. What he 
ſays of the creation of . 5. One of his 
moſt beautiful maxims founded on a thought of 
Chryfippus, IV. 341. 3. Suppoſes that the ex- 
iſtence of matter cannot be demonſtrated by reaſon, 
X. 267. a. 6. 

Mallet, his abſurd objection againſt the author of the 
123 printed at Mons, anſwered, VI. 397. a. 

398. 4. | 

Malleville, an Epigram which has not been inſerted 
in the collection of his Poems, VII. 690. 6. 

Malhs, Oracle of, in what manner it uſed to give its 
anſwers, I. 600. a. 6. 

—_— Abbey of, its great riches and honours, I. 
265. 6. "2 


Malo, on what account he refuſal to adminiſter the 
Sacrament to the Dutcheſs of Montpenſier, VII. 


161. a. 


lab, his diſpute with Archbiſhop Uſher, X. 57. a. 
Malta, brought to reaſon by Blake, III. 373. 


Maluexxi, Giovanni Maria, why he was impriſoned 
in Turkey, III. 714. 4. (Af; : 
Ialvogius the Painter, an impropriety in one of his 
pictures, V. 128. a. | 
Mamercus, his witty verſes, IX. 583. @. 


| Mamertines, who they were, VI. 168. Aſk aſſiſtance 


of the Romans, ibid. Defeated by Hiero, ibid. 6. 


 Mamertus, St. Biſhop of Vienne, the firſt who inſtituted 


- rogations, II. 88. 6, Fixed the manner and time 
of celebrating Proceſſions, ibid. 


Mamilian, a book written to prove that there were two 
Saints of this name who were both Archbiſhops of 


of Palermo, VII. 403. a. 6. 

Man, his vanity, I. 56. a. What extravagant ideas 
his mind is capable of forming, 225. a. Too in- 
docible to be made wiſe by the experience of paſt 

ages, 305. 6. How near ſome men approach to 
brutes, 417.6. Reſembles thoſe ſoils which bring 
forth good and bad herbs promiſcuouſly, 469. 
Moſt corrupt in his youth, 481. 6: Anaximander's 
ſtrange opinion of his originsl, 667. a. What 
Marcus Antoninus and Arnobius ſay of him, II. 47. 


b. 321.6. Apt to regulate bis conduct by the follies 


of the populace, III. 26. a. The effect of the 
proportions and diſproportions between the qualities 
of one and the ſame man. 43. 4. 6. Compared to 
a machine, ibid. Knows the maxims of prudence 
better than he practiſes them, 476. a. How Sor- 
biere ſays he may be defined, 506. 6. No better 
way of acquiring a knowledge of mankind than 
by travelling, IV. 541. 4. His deſires of riches 
and honour, unbounded, 672. 2. What ſome Phi- 
loſophers have thought concerning the production of 


the firſt men, IV. 1.4. . How Ovid and Avicenna 


ſuppole they were formed after the deluge, 2. 3. 


Their deſire to do a pleaſure has leſs ſhare in their 


ſervices than their deſire to vex one another, 349. 4. 
Reflections on their wickedneſs, VI. 187. 6. What 
Diogenes ſaid of man, IV. 605 . . His life com- 
pared to a race, VI. 191. 2. Ought to be de- 
voted to the employments tor which nature has form- 
ed him, 289. a. Books which treat of his miſeries 


none of the moſt uſeful, 675. a, Of what he is 


compoſed according to the ancient Theologiſts, VII. 
218. a, The Phenomena in his hiſtory, as puz- 
zling as thoſe in natural hiſtory, 223. a. Seldom 
practiſes according to his principles, 335. 6. De- 
fined by Mandeville, 389. 6. More deſtructive 
than the reſt of the creatures, VIII. 97, 98. à. 
The furious war which ſtill ſubſiſts between his rea- 
ſon and his ſenſes, 98. 6. 99. a. 6. Compoſed of 
a God and a beaſt, 100. a The three only things 
of which he is poſſeſſed, 546. To what ſnares he is 
expoſed, ibid. 6. Pythagoras's ſentiments concern- 
ing the end which he ought principally toaim at, 619. 
b. 620. a. What are the three methods by which 
he is perfected according to the doctrine of this Phi- 
loſopher, ibid. Madam Bourignon's reaſons for 
aſſerting that plants and trees are more perfect than 
man, confuted, IX. 10. 4. 5. Why Diogenes 
ſearched for one with a lanthorn in his hand in 

laces of the greateſt reſort, 417. b. In what re- 
Foe he is a free agent, 594. a. See Mankind. 


Human Affairs. 


 Manaſſth Ben Ifael, his whimſical notions concern- 


ing Adam's body, I. 224 6. And account of the 
2 of the dead, II. 664. 6. Huetius's 


D E X. 


character of him, IX. 367. a. 6. 

Manby, Dr. his controverſy with Dr. King, VI. 531. 

Mancionus, Jerom, his tongue ordered to be cut out 
by Cæſar Borgia for his ſatyrical firokes againſt 
him, VII. 388. 6. 

Mandeville, what he ſays of the tomb of Ariſtotle, 
II. 273. a, His travels, fabulous, ibid. | 

Manducus, J. 146. 6. f 

Manes, where he publiſhed his notions, I. 319. His 
diſputes with Archelaus Biſhop of Caſchara, II. 
186, 187. 4. 6, Narrowly eſcaped being toned to 
death by the populace, VII. 416. 6. From whom 

be borrowed the greateſt part of his doQrines, 396. 
a.b, His hiſtory and terrible end, ibid. The no- 
tion of two principles, a great deal older than him, 
397. 6. & ſeq. | 

Manetho, his ſtrange fictions concerning the ſon of 
Hector, II. 400. a. What he ſays of the Egyptian 
year, VII. 135. 4. | 


 Manfrene, John Paul, V. 473. 5. 


Mania, mother of the Lares, children ſacrificed to 
her, III. 636. a. A remarkabie prayer that uſed 
to be made to her, ibid. 6, Her image hung up at 
doors in order to drive away dangers, ibid. 

Manichees, the notions of Agapius, I. 319. a. 6. 
320. a. 6, Revived one of the moſt fundamental 
doEtrines of Zoroaſter, II. 215. The Syſtem of 
Origen ſufficient to remove all their difficulties, III. 
83.6. How their ſcheme may be confuted accord- 

ing to Alexis Gaudin, 85. a. Puniſhed with death 
under the Emperor Gratian, &c. 349. 5. Their 

objections againſt the goodneſs of God not to be re- 
futed according to Bayle, by the Syſtem of the Ori- 
geniſts, IV. 378. 6. VIII. 49. a. ö. & ſeqq. In 
what manner St. Gregory would have them perſe- 
cuted, V. 5 32. a, How much their arguments per- 
plexed the Orthodox, VIII. 54. 5. Their prodigious 
increaſe in ſpite of all the means which were taken 

to extirpate them, 213. 6, How a woman of this 

Sect ſeduced an orthodox Lay man, ibid. Thomaſ- 
ſin's opinion concerning the riſe and preſent ſtate 
of their Hereſy, 214. a. Their objections which 
relate to the origin of evil, but very indifferently 
ſolved by the Fathers, ibid. & ſeqq. What they 
might anſwer to Lactantius's account of the neceſſity 
of introducing evil into the world, 215. 4. 216. 6. 
The only proper method of anſwering their objections, 
214. 4. 216. 6. Their cauſe conſiderably ſtrength- 
ened by the controverſies about Predeſtination, 218. 
5. Why a Manichean would be a more dreadful 
adverſary now than formerly, 219. 6. What uſe 
ought to be made of this controverſy, 220. à. 
A paſſage from Arnobius which mult perplex them, 
222. a. 6. How far they may be ſaid to make 
God the author of fin, 223. a. 5. An objection 
apainſt their Syſtem, anſwered, 224. a. The Hy- 
potheſis of the Platoniſts, but a branch of it, 220. 
a. 6. One of their arguments againſt the orthodox, 
and Prudentius's anſwers to it, VIII. 560. 5. 561. 
a. B. & ſeqq. Entangle themſelves in many inco- 
herent abſurdities whenever they attempt to explain 
their Syſtem, X. 287. a. b. Arguments againſt 
their doctrine, 406. & ſeqq. | * 

Manicheiſm, Bayle's tenets about it, III. 85. a. What 

an author who writes againſt it is to prove, ibid. 

From whence it probably ſprung, V. 600. 6. 

Strongly ſupported by the exiſtence of Devils, 813. 

Manilius the Poet, Barthius's judgment of Joſeph 
Scaliger's corrections, IX. 105. a. Snerburne's 
dedication of that author to Charles II, 218. 6. 
219. a. 6. | 

Manilius a Roman Senator, degraded for kiſſing bis 
wife in the preſence of his daughter, VIII. 511. 
b. & ſeq. 514. 6. | 

Man in * Moon, or a Diſcourſe of a Voyage thither, 
V. 444. 6. | | 

Mankind: never to be warned by the weakneſs of 
paſt times. I. 63. a. Keep no medium, II. 380. 
a. Their obſtinacy in favour of a common trad1- 
tion how ill grounded. ſoever it be, III. 596. a. 6. 
Their envy and inconſtancy, IV. 349. a. Are iu 
all countries plunged in vice, V. 453. 6. Have 
more virtues than vices, VI. $35: a. b, Reflec- 
tions on the complaints which they are apt to make, 
VII. 225. 4. b. 226. a. 6. A remarkable inſtance 
of their extravagance, VIII. 15 A reflection 
upon their miſery, IX. 385. 6. hether they taſte 


more good or evil in this life, X. 228. 6. & ſeqq. 
2 The 
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The deſcription which Socrates makes of their pre- 
rogatives, 223. a. 6, The fear and love of the 
Deity, not always the ſpring of their actions, 390, 
391. See Man. I % | 
anly, Mrs. angry with Mr. Addiſon for engaging 
in politics, I. 257. 2. A character of her Atalan- 
tis, ibid. What ſhe ſays of Mrs. Behn, III. 143. 
Manſell, Sir Robert, whom he employed as his agent 
abroad for procuring workmen and materials for 
making of glaſs, VI. 285. a. 


| Mansfield, Peter Erneſt Count of, the inſcription of a 


fountain which he made in memory of his Lady, 
VII. 270, 4-6. {Ee 5 "TR 
Mansfield, Etneſt Count of, natural fon of the preced- 
ing, X. 466. 8 ie F108. 
Blau gad John Gebhard of, EleQor of Colen, quitted 
his archiepiſcopal See for the ſake of a wite, X. 


26, | 7849 
Mansfiel, Charles Count of, by what it is ſaid La- 
bourloite gained his favour, VI. 591.6. | 
Manfor, K. of Morocco, on what account he orders 

the eſtate of /Averroes to be confilcated, II. 4744 4. 
Reſtores it to him again, ibid. % 
Mantinea, by what means this city was taken by 

Ageſipolis, I. 329. a. What lian ſays of its 
laws, IV. 588. 1 182 4 
Mantua, Marius's hiſtory of it, VII. 449. @. 


Mantua, William Duke of, how he expoſed the 


Aſtrologers, VIII. 198. 2. b, | 
Mantuanus, Baptiſt, whether he hinted at Pope Sixtus 
IV in ſome of his verſes, IX. 249. 4. 6. | 


Manutl, Emperor, his treachery to the Emperor Con- 


rad, VII. 26. a, | 8 
Manuſcripts, they who alter the readings of them 
as they underſtand or do not underſtand any point, 
juſtly complained of, II. 455. a. 6. Ought not to be 
publiſhed againſt the Conſent of their authors, III. 
71. 4. A dangerous practice in Rome with regard 
to ancient manuſcripts, VI. 357. ö. Catalogue of 
thole in the Emperor's library, 605. a. 6. Conſi- 
derations on the cauſes of their difference, VIII. 
455. %. & ſeqq. | 


Manutius, Aldus, to whom the publick is obliged for 


the correctneſs of his editions of the beſt Greek 
and Latin authors, I. 461. and . His miſtake 
about the time of Ovid's death, VIII. 107. a. His 

life of Caftraccio Caſtracani, commended, VII. 
94. 6. The inſcription which he cauſed to be put 
over the door of his ſtudy, X. 49. 6. | 

Manutius, Paulus, whom he acknowledges as his mo- 
del in writing Latin, III. 669. 6. 670. a. What 

he ſays of Iſabella Villamarini, IV. 96. a. 6. His 
errors with regard to Ariobarzanes, 109. a. A re- 
futation of his opinion concerning the phraſe, Con- 
ditiones Quærere, V. 357. à4. b. 358. a. b. Greatly 
in the wrong when he aſſerts that Octavius's mo- 

ther was not a native of Aricia, VIII. 13. a. How 
he bewails the fate of Zanchius, X. 25 1. 4. 6. 

Mapheus, Timothy, the ſucceſs of his Sermons againſt 
women's luxury of dreſs, III. 518. 4. | 

Mapletoft, Dr. the Epitaph he wrote on his friend Dr. 
Barrow. II. 707. 5. | | 

Mar, the meaning of the word, I. 110. 6. 

Maracci, Father, imagined that there were books 
printed in 1314, II. 496. 6. | 
Marbachius, John, his diſpute with Zanchius about 

Predeſlination, &c. X. 252. a. 6. | 

Marble, who Pliny ſays was the firit who invented the 
art of ſawing it, VII. 495. 6. 

Marca, John de, his Genealogy, VIII. 62. a. 6. 
How the name of his family came changed into La 
Marque, 63. 4. 

Marcel, William, Profeſſor of Rhetoric in the College 
of Liſieux, why he was forbid to deliver an ora- 
tion in praife of Marſhal de Gaſſion, VI. 139. 6. 

Marcellus, M. Claudius, his elogium, VIII. 11. 6. 
At what age he died, 12. 3. 

Marche, Oliver de la, his partiality for the D. of 
Burgundy, III. 684. 5. And falſe prophecy about 
the works of George Chaſtelain, IV. 286. 4. 6. 
Marcia, the wife of Cato, borrowed by Hortenſius, 
VI. 246. 4 5. Returns after his death to her for- 

mer huſband, VI. 247. a. 6. 


 Marcianus of Heraclea, a piece which he did not 


wiite publiſhed under his name by Heſchelius, VI. 
zo0. b. 
Mercia, from whence his hereſy proceeded, VI. 230. 


23. In what it conſiſted, ibid. His error and that 


＋ NM D K. 


of his Maſter Cerdon concerning the fin 7 
44. l. See the article 8 lodbe, 
Marcolle, Charlotte de Farou de Saint, ILL 50 f 
Marcomanni, their war with. the Romans lepreſented 
as the moſt formidable. which was ever heard. of, 
II. 44. 4. How Antoninus raiſed money to carry 
it on, ibid. 3. Defeat Aurelian, 400. Weuld 
have been able to have ruin'd the Empire, if they 
had underſtood the art of war, ibid. 
Marculpi Monachi Formulæ, III. 338. 4. 71k 
Marcus Aurelius, Emperor, his anſwer to thoſe: who 
adviſed him to kill or put away his wife, VII. 23. 
a, His maxims with regard to trials for High 
Treaſon, 5 1. 4. b. See Aurelius. TRY 
Marcus FF Greek, his account of Gun-powder, II. 
542.6. | #:35 
Mare, Monſieur de la, his life of Languet, commend- 
ed, VII. 63 1. a. His proofs concerning the author 
of Junius Brutus, X. 313. 6. & ſeq. — | 
Mares, ſaid to be the moſt luſtful of all creatures; X. 
358. What Ariſtotle relates of their frantic running 
towards the North or South, 362. a. And what 
| ©ther ancient authors pretend concerning their, be- 
ing impregnated by the wind, ibid. 5. & ſeq. 


Mareſeet, Monſieur, inſulted by the Prince of ſoig- 
ville, V. 654. a. The method he took to prove 


that Martha Broſſier pretended only to be poſſeſſed, 
III. 604. 0 ; f 
Marefius, Samuel, his account of the riſe and growth 
of Socinianiſm, III. 335. 5.  Relates ſeveral little 
adventures injurious to the memory of Mr. Daillè, 
IV. 505. a. 6. His miſrepreſentation of a paſlige 
of Solinus concerning Hercules's club, VI. 130. 6. 
Miſtaken in imagining that the Cenſurer of Garaſſe 
was an anonymous Doctor of the Sorbonne, VI“ 
108. 6. Did not know who was the author ct 
Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos, X. 308. See Des-Matet:. 
Marei, Roland des, VII. 422. a. b. r . 
Marets, Family des, VII. 425. a. 6. . 
Margaret, St. IV. 6; 2. 


Margaret of Agjou, wife of Henry VI King of Eng- 
land, V. 709. . | = 
Margaret of Auſtria, V. 667. b. Her dream con- 
cerning Ann of Bretagne, VII. 366. ». (10). 


Margaret, wife of Lewis IX, the ſevere treatment 


ſhe received from Q. Blanche, IV. 201. a. 5. Why 
ſhe ſhed tears at her death, ibid, | 

Margaret, wife to Lewis XI, her anſwer to thoſe who 
thought it ſtrange that ſhe ſhould be induced to kils 
a diſagreeable man, I. 40. 6. | 

Margaret, filter to Henry II, and wiſe to the Duke 
oi Savoy, fond of Rudy and a great.patroneſs of 
the learned, VI. 88. 6. SuſpeRed to have imbib'd 
the new opinions, and to have inftilled them in 
ſome meaſure into Catharine de Medicis, ibid, 


Promoted her huſband's intereſt very artfully with 


the Court of France, 89. a. Her marriage greatly 
murmured at, ibid. 6. Prevented her huſpand 23 
long as ſhe lived from engaging againſt France, 
90. „ (49). See Navarre. | | 

Margaret de Valois, Q. of Navarre, ſiſter to Francis 
I, the inſolent manner in which the ſuperior of the 
Franciſcans of lfioudun preached againit her, VI. 
469. a. See Navarre, _ 8 

Margaret de Valois, Q. of Navarre, ſiſter to Charles 
IX, how ſhe defeats the artifices of Carharine de 
Medicis, VI. 112. a. C. Makes Pibrac fall in love 
with her, ibid. See Nawarre. 

Marguerites, to what ſort of diſcourſes this word was 
formerly applied, VII. 734. z (70). 

Maria of Aragon. See Aragon. | 

Mariamne, the occaſion of her being divorced by 
Archelaus the Ethnarch, II. 186. a. 

Mariana, what he obſerves of the great affection be. 
tween John II K. of Caſtile, and Alvarez de Luna, 
I. 5 40. a. His excellent reflection on the uncertainty 
of human affairs, ibid. What he ſays of the lu 
of reigning, IV. 199. @. 

Matiano, Andrew, VII. 384. 

Marignan, John James de Medicis Marquis of, *. 
$43. 

Marillac, Marſhal de,fobſervations on his iſe and con- 

. demnation, VII. 31. @. 

Marillac, Francis de, VII. 439. & feq. | 
Mariliac, Michael de, a character of his Account <7 
auh at paſſed in the Ie of Re, VII. 445. 6. | 
Marinello, John, a book written by him which was 
not known to Mercklinus, VII. 71, 6. | 
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INDE X 


Mariners Needle, how a variation of it may probably 
be occaſioned, III. 549. 5. See Loadffone. 
Marini, Chevalier, his flight concerning the ſpots in 

the Moon, I. 271. 4. The diſputes which his 
Adonis occaſioned in Italy, II. 115. 5. 
Marino ds Marciano, Duke of „ the perfidious 
manner in which he was treated by Ferdinand I, 
King of Naples and Sicily, II. 138. @. 
Marius, how he impoſed on a Surgeon by perſonating 
a Prieſt, IV. 285. 6. | 
Marius, what Salluſt ſaid of him, VI. 96. 5. His 
quarrel with the Greek tongue, 33 F: b. ; 
Marks, Thomas, Biſhop of Carliſle, his ſpeech in fa- 
vour of hereditary right, VI. 40. 6. 41. a. 6. 
Marlborough, John, Duke of, what Fleetwood fays 
of his being diſgraced, V. 264. a. 265. a. Why 
he grew more inclined to the Whigs than to the To- 
ries, IX. 207. a. 
uſed to remove him from the Miniſtry in 1710, 
ibid. a. 6. His Catholic Majeſty's letter to him, 


„ . 
wah, Sarah Dutcheſs of, Burnet's character 
of her, VII. 451. 4. 6. Forbid the Court, 


4. wo 
23 Arundeliana, ſome account of the purchaſe 


of them by Thomas E. of Arundel, VIII. 535. 2. 
b. & ſeg. The number which were given to the 
Univerſity of Oxford, 536. 6. How the reſt were 
loſt, ibid. See Arnndeltan Marbles. 

Marnas, the cruelties which Caſtelnau Mauviſſiere 

| pretends were committed there, III. 103. e 

Marolles, Abbe de, a converſation that paſſed between 


him, Balthaſar, Tallemant, &c. II. 627. a.6. A 


ſage in his tranſlation of Eutropius in which he 

miſunderſtood the original, IV. 34 

qualified for tranſlating Lucretius nor Marcellinus, 
II. 410. 6. 230. 6. | 


Marot, Clement, why he ſacceeded in the tranſlation 


of the Pſalms though he was unacquainted with the 
original, I. 581. a. 6. II. 280. 6. III. 308. a. Did 
i not diſcontinue his lewd practices, though he was 
baniſhed on account of Religion, VIII. 109. 
Marot, John, VII. 470. a. | 
Marpurg, ſome account of the eſtabliſhment of the re- 
formation in this city, VI. 607. 6. And of the 
foundation of its Univerſity, ibid. 2 (10). 
Marrandez, Mr. Arnauld's character of him as a con- 
troverſial writer, III. 510. 6. | „ 
Marriage, two perſons who married on condition of 
not bedding together, I. 23. Condemned by the 
Encratitz and Novatians, 66. a. What makes it 
indiſſaluble, 67. a. V. 267. a. 6. The arguments 
of theabſtinents againſt it, I. 103, 104. For what 
reaſon the Adamites condemned it, 238. Whether 
marriage or celibacy be the happier ſtate, 280. 4. 
Prohibited formerly amongſt the Romans to men 
of ſixty and to women of fifty years of age, 314. 
a. Arguments to perſuade people to obſerve the 
reciprocal duties of it, 296. 4. 6. A man who 
lived with his wife near thirty years without the leaſt 
complaint or quarrel, 536. 6. The beft remedy 
for women in certain circumſtances, II. 118. 6. 
Reflections upon it, 217. 4. VII. 279. a. 6. &ſeq. 
Ariſtippus's advice about it, II. 248. 3. The ſe- 
vere terms in which Arnoldus expreſſed himſelf 
concerning it, 329. a. A ſad monument of the 
fall and corruption of our firſt parents, 332. 6. 
Athenagoras's opinion of ſecond marriages, and 
that of the primitive Chriſtians, 403. a. 6. The 
advice of ſome Philoſophers about it, 463. a. 
Aventine's motives for marrying, ibid. A Treatiſe of 
the marriage of men of Letters, 578. a. 6. The 
neceſſity of it, ibid. Hermolaus's concluſion with 


regard to the queſtion, Whether a wiſe man ought 


t0 marry, 642. 4. Obſervations on the matri- 
monia! contract, 674. 4. The different motives 
which induced Baſtard to marry at different parts 
of his life, III. 14. 6. What has been ſaid of 
thoſe who are unhappily married, 357. a. An 
examination of a falls dilemma againit it, ibid. a. 
An odd way of diſtinguiſhing thoſe who are unfit 
from thoſe who are fit for it, 390. 6. A thouſand 
filly ſtories are ſpread about marriages while they 
are in hand, 483. 6. Diminiſhes the liberty of phi- 
loſophiſing, ou. Bouchin's enumeration of the 
misfortunes that attend ſecond marriages, 523. 6, 
Why Briſſot could never be prevailed upon to marry, 
596. Neceſſarily a troubleſome Rate, IV. 203. 4. 


The methods which the Tories 


. 6. Was not well 


Some nations have thought it lawful to marry their 
fiſters, 346. 4. 347. 6. 348: b. The difference be- 
tween the laws of Solon and Lycurgus about this 
matter, 347. 6. Several of the ancient Fathers think 
| that man would not have engaged in it, had he 
rſevered in the ſtate of innocence, V. 121. a. 
omen married to old men, in a worſe condition 
than virgins or widows, 282. a. The precautions 
which ſome Princes have taken before they married, 
358. @. The opinion of the Roman Catholicks 
| concerning the indiſſolubility of it, 420. a. The 
ſtory of a woman who married again upon the falſe 
_ ſuppoſition of her huſband's death, 440. 3. By 
what means young girls are ſoon acquainted with the 
theory of it, 469. a. The reaſon why Julia Gon- 
Aga would not marry again, 47 1. a. See Wedding. 
How little women were formerly eſteemed who 
married a ſecond time, 475. a. 6. Who was the 
firſt woman that did it, 477; Why all ſtates ought 
to encourage it, 519. 6. How many children every 
wedding, one with another, produces, 520. a. A 
common topie againſt it, 713.6. To a7 that con- 
tinency is impoſſible, not a good argument in its 
favour, 714. a. 6. Heloiſe's arguments againſt it, 
VI. 71.6. The grave of love, 75. a. Some very 
curious notions with regard to it, 109. 6. 1 10. 4. b. 
Why ſome marriages are not fruitful the firſt year, 
138. 3. How Francis II reſtrained ſecond mar- 
riages by an edi, 264. 5. Ought to be regulated 
by watch-makers according to Haane, 289. The 
advantages which ſome married people receive from 
complaints and quarrels, 545. 6. Leibnitz's con- 
cluſion concerning it, 678. A ſtrange cuſtom of the 
inhabitants of the Baleares, 708. 3. The marrying 
of a kinſwoman, prohibited, VII. 77. a. Obſer- 
vations on the marriages of perſons . years are 
not ſuitable, 166. 3. 167. a, The Lace æmon an 
maidens not allowed to marry till they were of a 
proper age, 281. 2. At what age Lycurgus, Ariſ- 
totle, and the Romans thought it proper for perſons 
to marry, 28 1. 4. Inconveniencies of marrying 
too young, ibid. and 6. Reflections upon old men 
who marry young women, 387. a. 6. The ſtrange 
ſuperſtition of the ancient Romans concerning nup- 
tial preſages, 543. 6. Why Paſor who applauded 
it upon all occaſions, led himſelf a life of celibacy, 
VIII. 174. @. The diſputes concerning the va- 
lidity of that between Francis de Montmorency 
and Madam de Pienne, 395, 396, 397. The ad- 
vantages of Henry the IId's Edict againſt clan- 
deftine marriages, 400. a. 5. A refutation of thoſe 
who endeavour to juſtify them, and the Rtealing 
away of maidens, 401. 4. . What Porcia thought 
of ſecond marriages, 504. a. The apology which 
Cato made for them, 509. 6. How Pythagoras 
ropoſed to remedy the 408. of it, 612. 6. 613. a. 
Pleadings concerning the diſſolution of a marriage, 
| 630. a. b. & ſeqq. Reflections on the conſequences 
of it, 668. a. 6. And on the paſlage of St. Paul 
which ſeems to enjoin it to Biſhops, 712. a. 6. 
Tiraqueau's advice to perſons before marriage, IX. 
172. à. 6. 173. 4. 6. What Cieco d'Hadria ſays 
of ſearching women before-hand, ibid. Why 
new married women were attended with a diſtaft 
and ſpindle with wool upon it, 482. a. What 
Thales faid to his mother concerning it, 527. The 
Italians very ſcrupulous in annulling marriage con- 
tracts, 660. a. 661. a. 5. La Mothe le Vayer's 
thoughts of it, 685. 6. 686. 4. 687. 6.1688. a. A 
caſe of conſcience concerning the marriage of two 
rſons who were third couſins, anſwered, X. 171. 
. The reſtrictions which ſome 4 Caſuiſts 
would lay on all married perſons, 256. 6. See 
Wedlock. Matrimony. | 
Marrow, whether lions have any, I. 172. 4. 6. 
Mars, ſaid to have fought viſibly for the Romans at 
the battle of 'Thurium. V. 166. 6. The ſtory of 
his conception, VI. 485. a. 
Marſeilles, in what caſes its Senate allowed perſons to 
diſpatch themſelves, X. 282. 6. | 
Mar/enne, father, endeavoured to prevail on Mr. Hobbs 
not P die out of the pale of the Church, VI. 
187. 6. 
Mars Gabon, on what occaſion this book was written, 
VI. 361. 6. | 
Marſh, Narciſſus, Archbiſhop of Dublin, who pro- 
cured his manuſcripts for him, III. 253. 6. 


Marſpall, Benjamin, his chronological tables and ex- 
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plication of Daniel's 70 weeks, VII. 140. a; _ 

| Marhham, Sir John, has cleared the ancient Dynaſties 
of Egypt with great dexterity, V. 506. 4. 

Marſton Moor, battle of, IV. 473. 6. | 

Marta, James Anthony, injured the cauſe of Ariſtotle 
inſtead of defending him, IV. 86. a. 

Martel, Charles, his motives for not making the moſt 
of his victory over the Saracens, I. 49. 6. Ought 
to be ſuſpected rather than Eudo of bringing them 
into France, 50. 6. The baſe partiality of authors 
with regard to him, V. 117. 2. A memorable ſay- 
ing of his, VI. 286. 5. Men did not ſcruple to 
publiſh that he was damned, 605. a. 

Martia, a veſtal, condemned to death for incontinence, 
VIE. 70. a. 6. 

Martial, his character of M. Antonius Primus, II. 
73. 6. His epigram upon Arria, 340. a. What 
the Paſſer of Catullus, fignifies in this author, IV. 
214. a2. In what he underſtood the voice of nature 
better than Diogenes, 605. a. His epigram on 
Cælius's ſeigning to have the gout, VI. 463. 6. 
Practiſed as little as any body a piece of advice 
which he gave to others, VII. 465. a. His works 
annually burnt by a Gentleman of Venice to the 

manes and memory of Catullus, 88. 6. Whether 
the Phædrus he mentions is the ſame with the au- 


thor of the fables, VIII. 363. a. His epigram 
concerning a wife, 584. 6. And encomium on 


Quintilian, 640. 4. | 
Martin, Saint, the miracles which were wrought by 
his relics, IV. 99. 5. The honours done to his 
ſhrine by Lewis XI, 210. a. | 
Martin IV, Pope, his motives for excommunicating 
the Greek Emperor, I. 219. 6. 
Martin, Bernardin, a Phyſician omitted by Vander 
Linden in his book de Scriptis Medicis, IX. 674. 6. 
Martin, John, a Phyſician of Paris, his great capa- 
city and writings, I. 403. a. : 
Martinius, Matthias, how he mangles a paſſage of 
Pliny, X. 357. 5 'F 
Martinus, Gregory, defends the modern pronunciation 
of the Greek language with great learning and 
ſpirit, VI. 302. 6. | 
Martinufius, George, occaſioned great vexations to Iſa- 
bella Q. of Hungary, VI. 316. | 


Martyr, Peter, why he left off Bucer's manner of writ- 


ing, III. 650. a. How he juſtifies Elijah's killing 
the Prophets of Baal, V. 10. 5. His advice to 
Grindal about impropriations &c. 566. 6. 567. a. 
For what reaſon he went into England, 823. 6. 
A compariſon between his Common Places and Cal- 
win's Inſlitutes, IX. 117. 6. Infuſed the Proteſtant 
tenets into ſeveral of his brethren before he threw off 
the Monkiſh habit, X. 251. | | 

Martyrdom, ſuffering and dying with great conſtancy 
no proof of orthodoxy, I. 631. a. Veſſels of glaſs 
found near the tombs of the ancient Chriſtians, a 
ſign of their martyrdom, V. 166. 6. 

Martyrologies, advice to their compilers, IX. 9 34 
curious particular relating to them, 664. a. 6. 665. a. 

Martyrs, who may properly be ſo called, I. 342. 
What it is that makes a martyr, 631. 4. III. 673, 
a. VII. 415. a. Not more couragious than ſome 

rricides, IV. 284. a. The number of them has 
— greatly multiplied without the help of ancient 
monuments, 615. 6. Encouraged to ſuffer from 
a perſuaſion that martyrdom was a ſecond bap- 
tiſm, 616. 3. Boaſted of by heretics as well 
as by the orthodox, VII. 414. 5. & ſeq. Their 
conſtancy was of infinite ſervice to the propagation 
of Chriſtianity, VIII. 53. a. Why this proof of 
the truth of it became equivocal atter the firſt ages 
of the Church, ibid. 

Marvell, Andrew, his account of the life and charac- 
ter of John and Samuel Parker, VIII. 142. a. 6. 
143. 4. 

Marville de Vigneul, the ſtory he tells of Launoi's ex- 
Uing the Saints out of Paradiſe, VI. 656. a. 

His account of the hypotheſis which a Philoſopher 
made uſe of to explain the actions of brutes, VIII. 
771. a. Miſtaken in aſſerting that Huetius con. 
verſed with Spinoza at Amſterdam, IX. 367. a. 6. 
His account of la Mothe le Vayer, 688. and 5. 
Has made good reflections on the Gazette, X. 339. 
b. See Vigneul. | | 

Marullus, what induced him to marry Alexandra Scala, 

IX. 101. @. His verſes in her praiſe, ibid. a. G. 102. a. 

Mary, Virgin, why Meſlieurs de Vantadour call her 


their couſin, VIII. 314. a. What Farel is re- 
_ to have ſaid of her, V. 185. 5. See Virgin, 
e R Vo : 
Mary Magdalen, whether Mary Magdalen, Mary the 
ſiſter of Lazarus and the woman ſinner, were three 
different women, V. 231. 6. 232: a. 
Mary de Medicis, the deſign of recalling her diſcovered 
to Cardinal Mazarine, IV. 229. 6. What occa- 
ſioned perpetual diſputes between her and Henry 
IV, VI. 109. 3. What Tiberius faid one day to 
Germanicus's widow, applicable enough to this 
Princeſs, VII. 443. 6. See Medicis, Mary de. 
Mary, wife of William III K. of England, the oc- 
caſion of a difference between her and the Princeſs 
Anne, VII. 450. a. | 
Mary Queen of Scots, a ſtory which keeps up hiſtori- 
cal Pyrrhoniſm with regard to her adventures, IV. 
65. 4. b. 66. a. Has been compared with Jane J, 
* Naples, VII. 716. a. See Stuart. 
Maſbam, Lady Damaris, IV. 487. a. Ns 
* what Dr. South obſerved of him, IX. 
312. 6. 
Ma ſon, Sir John, ſuſpedted of having betrayed Sir 
John Cheke into the hands of his enemies, IV. 


302. 6. | | | 
Maſi, Q. Elizabeth's advice to the Dutch about it, V. 


13. 6. Several curious treatiſes of Ochinus con- 


cerning it, VIII. 6. 6. What Ramus ſaid to thoſe 
who aſked him why he went ſo ſeldom to it, £64. 6. 


What Stoupe ſaid of it, IX. 426. a. b. Artifices 


x wy an Epitome of the Anatomy of the Maſs, 
29 


Maſſacre of St. Bartholomew's day, whether Henry III 
was aſſaſſinated in the ſame room in which it was 


reſolved on, VI. 105. 4.6. 106. a. How Ramus 
and Peter de la Place loſt their lives in it, VIII. 
660. 426. 6. 427. a. See Bartholomew. | 
Maſſacres, the propagation of hereſy not to be pre- 
vented by them, VIII. 213. a. 6. | | 
Maſari, Bartholomew, VII. 383. ity, 
Maſh Papyrius, cenſured for ſpeaking of Calvin and 
Baudouin in too ambiguous a manner, III. 35. 4. 
An inſtance of his want of exactneſs, 38. a. Whe- 


ther he is the author of the Liſe of Calvin, printed 
at the end of his elogies, IV. 50. a. 6. 51. a. 


His falſe inſinuations concerning Dante, 5 1 4. 4. 
Maſſon, John, his animadverſions on Dacier's notes on 
Horace, IV. 495. 6. 496. a. 

Maſſuet, Rene, the five objections which he makes 
againſt Grabe's edition of Irenæus, V. 499. a. 6. 
Maſter, Thomas, ſaid to have had a great hand in 

compoſing Lord Herbert's life of Henry VIII, and 
in latinizing his book de weritate, VI. 123. a. 
Match-makers, ought to be encouraged in every well 

regulated Commonwealth according to Huarte and 
others, VI. 289. 6. | 
Materia Prima, was one of the monſters which Pereira 
propoſed to deſtroy, VIII. 270. a. What he ſub- 
ſtituted in its room, ibid. 6. | | 
Mathematical Inſtruments, See Inſtruments. 
Mathematicians, the advantage and neceſſity of read- 
ing the ancient Mathematicians, II. 703. a. Some 
who were led to the ſtudy of them by mere impulſe, 


III. 285. a. Have ſeldom proved eminent in Me- 


taphy ſics or ſpeculative Divinity, 610. a. Have 


not, generally ſpeaking, a very exact knowledge of 


facts, VI. 179. 3. What happens when they en- 
deavour to apply to matter their ſpeculations con- 
cerning points and lines, 187. a. Why thoſe of 
the laſt century may be ſaid to owe much of their 
ſkill to Mr. Oughtred, VIII. 81. 4. b. His Clawvis 
Mathematica, 85, a. The vanity of their preteaded 
demonſtrations, X. 274. a. | 
Mathematics, Aſcham's remark upon thoſe who are 
wholly bent on theſe ſtudies, II. 377. a. But four 
perſons in Europe in the middle of the XIIIth cen- 


tury who had made any progreſs in them, 546. 4. 


Roger Bacon's opinion of them, 540. His reaſons 
to ſhew their uſefulneſs, 544. b. 545. a. Some 
mathematical treatiſes written by Dr. Bainbridge 
which were never publiſhed, 589. 4. 6. Their ex- 
cellent uſes and advantages, 701. Their uncer- 
tainty, III. 260, 3. Why they and Mechanics have 
ſo much got the ſtart in growth of other ſciences, 
397. 6. Why they ought to be ſtudied, VI. 186. a, 
| Perſons who have been well verſed in them without 
the help of a teacher, VII. 355. a. 6. VIII. 419. 
The diſadvantages to which Mr. Oughtred —_— 
I imſe 


_ 


Vimſelf by his application to mathematical ſtudies, 
VIII. 84. a. From whom a great enlargement of the 
bounds of their empire was expected, ibid. 6. The 
character of ſuch as are qualified to apply to them 
with good ſucceſs, 86. 2. Why the manner in 
which Monſieur Paſcal learnt them, ſeems miracu- 
ous, 163. 3. Dr. Pell's idea of them, 251, 252: 
Their uſefulneſs (in Phyſic, 419. Treatiſes con- 


Maupin, Martin, how he uſed to dedeive his wiſe, V. 62 f. 
Maure, Louiſa de, IX; 491. G6 6. 0 
Maurice, Prince, ſeparated from his brother by ſtreſs 

of weather, and never after heard of, III. 367. 2. 


Maurict, Knighthood of St. Mr. le Pay's letter to 
the Marquis de St. Damian upon his being adiit- 


ted to that honour, VIII. 231. 24. 


Maurier, du, greatly prejudiced againſt Aarſens Lord 
Sommelſdyck, I. 4. 2. What he. ſays of Queen 


rerning them, 423. 2. The problem of the ſquar- ; ck, 4 | J 
able A propoſed by Viviani, X. 26. Sir Chills : Elizabeth's weaknets in defiring to be thought hand- LE 
pher Wren's diſcoveries, 212. @. 6. & ſeq, Have .v ſom, V. 13. 6. Several of bis miltakes concern- I 
met with oppoſers and have their deſects as well as, ung Grotius, 580. a. 6. 581. 4. His atcount of 3 


other ſciences, 273. b. Why men ſhould not be fe 3 .the errors of Hiſtorians concerning Alvarez, VIII. 


fond of them, 274. 3. b. Their object, and in 
what their excellency conſiſts according to the an- 


cients, 275. a. 5. An advantage of which thoſe 


things which ſeem the moſt abſtracted and fruitleſs 
in them, are productive, 486. Mathematical truths 
not ſo certain as thoſe of hiſtory, provided we con- 
fider theſe two kinds of truth according to the cer- 
tainty which is peculiar to them, ibid. & ſeqq. 


Mahiſleben, what it is conſtantly uſed to ſignify, V. which he died, II. 364. #. 6, His tomb, V. 711. 4 
369. a. — 8585 Mauſſac, unjuſtiy aſcribes to Scaliger the firſt diſcovety 4 
Mathias, ſtirs up the Jews to deſtroy an eagle which 01 Galatin's Plagiariſm, VII. 479. 6. Gives a falle E 
Herod had ſet up over the porch of the temple, II. correction of a pallage in Cicero, IV. 561. a. 3 
184. a. " | Maximilian I, Emperor, loſt two of his wives by ac- 3 
 Mathilda. See Maud. cidents of the fame kind, VI. 313. a. What he 4 
Matras, Prior des, the books he publiſhed, III. 46. faid of Pope Leo X, 324. a. 701. 6. Is faid to E 
a +. 3 | 2 | have made good ule of the inventions of Schwat:- 4 
Matrimony, the privileges and advantages of it, I. ſerdt in a ſingle combat againſt Claudius Bataro, 3 
481. b. Regarded as an indecent thing by St. VII. $17.4. b. & ſeq. 5 | 4 
Ambroſe, 573. b. How long the Holy Spirit is Maximilian II. Emperor, tolerated Lutheraniſm, and E 
ſaid to be preſent in the act of Matrimony, V. 308. openly deteſted maſſacre of St. Bartholomew's 4 
b. 309g. a. What the moſt celebrated Platonic day, X. 462. a | | F 

\ Philoſophers ſuppoſed were its true rules and real Maximilian, King of Bohemia, what he ſaid to Tap- I 
bounds, VI. 166, 4. See Marriage. | petus when he pronounced a patiegyric upon him, 3 
Mattaire, a criticiſm on a paſſage of his Annales Typo» IX. 486. be ine odor). 120 5 | 1 
graphici, X. 72. a. b. | wal Maximilian, Dake of Bavaria, refuſes the imperial 3 
Matteo Juſcano, Giovanni, his verſes in vindication of crown, X. 464. 5 870 55 1 
Bonfadius, III. 475. a. 4 Maxims of the Saints, the prodigious outcry againſt 1 


Matter, who firſt maintained that an intelligent being 
gave it motion, I. 651. Three objections that 
greatly puzzle thoſe who aſſert its eternity, 657. 6. 
Conſidered by ſome as divine, III. 620. a. Differs 
from form, according to Brunus, only as pozrer and 
act, ibid. Ihe Philoſophers who allow the eternity 
of it, and thar God is the author and governovr of 


the world, inconſiſtent with themſelves, V. 56. 6. 


57. a. b. & ſeqq. The ſuppoſition of the eternal 
motion of it, abturd according to Ariſtotle, 57. 6. 
| Plato's notion of its ſtubbornneſs and rebellion, 58. 
1 (164). A feigned diſpute about it between Epi- 
curus and a Pagan Prieſt, 59. 6. Whether Plato 
ſuppoſes an independent uncreated matter, VI. 166. 
a. Thought by ſoine Philoſophers to be eternal, 


500, b. The notion which Leibnitz once had of 


it, 673. 5. An ohjection againſt its diviſibility in 

" infinitum, VII. 21.6. A depravation in it which 
God could not prevent, admitted by the Platouiſts, 
VIII. 226. 4 f. No eſſential difference between 
matter and the human ſoul, acknowledged by the 

_ ancients, 294. b. Whether according to the Mo- 
dern Philoſophy there is any certain evidence of its 
exiſtence or ex tenſton, 596. 6. X. 267. a. b. & ſeqq. 
Divided into parts, IX. 358. a. 5. Whether Zeno 
Eleates taught that it conſiſted of indiviſible parts, 
X. 271. 4. 6. See Soul. | | 
Matthias, Emperor, his unnatural proceedings with 
regard to his brother Rodolphus, X. 462. Made very 


__ uneaſy by the intrigues of the Spaniards, 403. En. 
deavoured in vain to prevent a war with the Bohe- 


mians, 465. A ſhocking inſtance of the contempt 
which Ferdinand had for his authority, 466. His 
death, ibid. | 

Matthieu, Peter, his account of the prophecy concern- 
ing the death of Henry IV, VI. 108. 6. * 

Maubiſſon, Abbey of, by whom and when it was 
founded, IV. 202. » (12). 

Maucroix, his tranſlation of Sanderſons's hiſtory, com- 
mended, IX. 57. b. 

Maud or Mathilda, furniſhed a great handle for diſ- 
courſe by her familiarity with Pope Gregory 
VIII, V. 542.6. 543. a. b. Defeated by Henry IV, 


545- 
Maugars, II. 696. a. b. 


Maupas, Biſhod Evreux, what he ſays of Mr. Arnaud's 
being at an aſſembly of witches, and of the fine Ha- 


| rangue which he made to the Devil”, II. 307. 4. 
| i 


JI. a. 6. 9.07 23. 4 | 
Mauritius, Emperor, the tragedy of him and his ehil- 
dren, V. 534. 2. | ELIOT 
Mauſolie, a very uncertain meaning of this word which 
is given by Furetiere, VII. 495. 65. BW 
Mauſoleum, whence tombs remarkable for their gran- 
deur and ſumptuouſneſs were fo called, II. 346. 4 
Maufolus, à critical enquiry concerning the year in 


| | the author of them, IX. 35. 0. 36. a. *Condemn- 
ed by the Pope, ibid. Lewis XLY th's letter con- 
cerning this work, ibid. 5 5 : 

Maxi mus the Tyrant, procures the murder of Gratian, 
ſends ambaſladors to Theodofius, and concludes a 


peace with Valentinian, I. 567. ö. 568. a. Makes 


Himſelf maſter of all the weltern empite, 570. a. De- 
feated by Theodoſius, ibid. 3 
Maximus, Emperor, what he told Eudoxia was the 
cauſe of his murdering Valentinian, VI. 694. 4. 


Put all his phyſicians to death, becauſe they could 


not cure him of his wounds, VII. 34. b. 

Maximus Tyrius, his explication of the hypotheſis of the 
Platoniſts concerning the origin of evil, VIII. 226. 

4. b. Shows that they did not think Brutes void of 
ſenſation, 279. 6. | 

Maximus, Valerius, cenſured, IV. 127. 5. A very 
inaccurate compiler, 163. a. His error with re- 
card to the temple of Tellus, 164. a, Has carried 
his flatttery with regard to Tiberius to great excels, 
669. a. See Valerius Maximus. | 

Maximus, Biſhop of Tholouſe, his manner of life, 
dreſs and furniture, II. 88. a. | | 

Mayenne, Charles of Lorrain Duke of, ſets himſelf up 

as the head of the league, V. 643. His exorbitant 
power, ibid. a. Why he oppoled the deſign which 
the Leaguers had to elect a King who ſhould marry 
the Infanta, 644. a. Exerciſed the functions of a 

King, ibid. and 6. A falſe report which he ſpread 
after the battle of Ivry, X. 337. a. | 

Mayer, his piece intitled De Catharind Lutheri Con- 
juge Diſſertatio, III. 486. 4. 

Mayernne Jurquet, Mr. de, his Ariflodemocratical Mo. 
narchy, not the ſame as vin diciæ contra Tyrannos, 
X. 325. An inſtance in which he contradikts him- 
ſelf concerning Don Alphonſo, 45. a, 6. 


Maynard, why Cardinal de Richlieu never did him 


any favour, V. 696. = (71), His epigram on a 
Gentleman of Glaſs, I. $52. a, 
Mayne, Dr. Jaſper, his vet in praiſe of Beaumont and 
Pletcher, III. 112. b.113.a, And Ben Johnſon, V1. 
406. a. 
Maynwaring, Arthur, generally allow'd to be the belt 
Critic of his time, VI. 310. a. 

Maynwaring, Sir Arthur, the effects which a love- 
powder had upon him, VII. 503. a. | 
Mazarin, Cardinal, what made him deſire to be ac- 

quainted with Mr. Amyraut, I. 625. 4, Had ſeve- 


ra] 


„ 
n 


ral interviews with and a great friendſhip for him, 
I. 626. a. What circumſtances he thought ſuffi- 
cient to cut off a man's head, II. 441. a. Why 
be never had the red hat, 579. a. What he uſed 
to ſay of the moſt able men, 606. 5. Suppoſed 
himſelf to be in the court of the Pope juſt ſuch an- 
other as Benſerade was in the court of France, III. 
222. 6. The beginning of his glory and fortune, 
516. a. Why he got Father Cauſſin removed from 
being Confeſſor to the King, IV. 229. a, The 
reaſons for which that Father inſiſted on the Cardi- 
nal's removal, 230. a. The firſt who introduced 
the diverſions of Italy into France, 441. a. Obliged 
by Cromwell to interpoſe in behalf of the Prote- 
ſtants abroad, 482. a. 6. His compliments to him, 
483. 5. The occaſion of his committing Mr. de 
Sr. Evremond to the Baſtile, V. 135. 6. Said to 
have ſacrificed the honour of France to his own in- 
_ tereſt in the Pyrenean treaty, 136. . Had no great 
reliſh for learning, 233. Choſen by Richelieu to 
ſucceed in the adminiltration, VII. 59. 6. In what 
manner he had Lewis XIV educated, 64. a. 6. 
Sold a great number of copies of Maſcardi's trea- 
tiſe del Arte Hiſtoria, 791. a. A ſtory concern- 
ing his reading in the Moon at Paris what Marſhal 
Shomberg wrote upon a glaſs in Portugal, VIII. 
620. b. 621. a. His generoſity to Quillet, 634. 
a. b And behaviour to John Reverend de Bougy, 
723. b. The anſwer he received from that gentle- 
man when he ſollicited him to change his religion, 
724. How Scioppius and others plagued him with 
apocalyptical chimeras, IX. 127. a. 6. How he 
treated flattering genealogiſts, 712. 6. 
Magarine, Dutcheſs of, V. 137. 6. 138. 4.6. & eq. 
. | | 
Mazauges, Mr. de, his account of Francis Arbaud and 
his verſes, II. 155. a. | 
Mazz2lin or Mozolin, Sylveſter, X. 513. 


| Mazzoni, James, one of the Critics that wrote in de- | 


fence of Dante, IV. 515. 6. 
Meaux, Biſhop of, his cenſure of Jurieu's repreſenta- 
tion of Petavius's judgment of the doctrine of the 
Fathers concerning the Trinity, VIII. 331.6. 332. 
a. See Boſſuet. | | | 


Mecænas, his advice to Auguſtus with reſpect to reli- 


gion, VI. 43. 5. Galba's great complaiſance to 
him, VII. 317. a. His maxim concerning the dan- 
ger to which tyrants who abdicate, expoſe them- 
ſelves, VIII. 289. 6. & ſeq. In what he reſem- 
bled Chancellor du Prat, 532. a. 6. Was ſome- 
times voluptuous and at others laborious to the higheſt 
degree, IX. 454. a. | 


Mecca, Temple of, miraculouſly - preſerv'd, I. 89. 


Profaned and laid waſte, 108. Said to be built in 
the ſame place as one which was created for Adam 
according to the model of a Temple in the fourth 
Heavens, 230. 6. & ſeq. I 

Mechanics, fome wonderful mechanical contrivances, 

II. 542. 5. Three of Lord Bacon's, 570. 6. 571. 
a. Why they have got the ſtart in growth of other 
ſciences, III. 397. 6. The ſtudy of them recom- 
mended by Biſhop Wilkins, X. 162. 6. How they 

were named by the Ancients, 163. 4. 


Mechlinius, Henry, what he aſſerted concerning Noah's | 


flood, VIII. 823. a. | 
Medals, Hemelar's work concerning them, VI. 78. 
a. b, The diſpute about them between Mr. Patin 


and the author of the Fournal des Sgavans, VIII. 


189. 5. Their uſe, X. 206. 6. 
Meadcalf, Dr. Nicholas, Aſcham's character of him, 
II. 372. a. 
Mede, oeh, his dreams about the duration of the 
reign of Antichriſt, III. 575. 6. 576. 2. His en- 
comium on Francis Potter's book entitled an inter- 
pretation of the Number 666, VIII. 524. a. 6. 


26.4. | 
Mea, ſlander'd by Euripides out of complaiſance to 
the Corinthians, V. 152. a. Said by ſeveral authors 
not to have kill'd her children, ibid. An impro- 
bable circumſtance in the ftory of her and Jaſon, 
VI. 57.6, In what manner ſhe reaſoned when ſhe 
found that ſhe could not reſiſt the paſſion which ſhe had 
conceived for him, 64. a. What reaſon Cicero and 
Plautus might have to aſlert that ſhe reſtored Pelias 
to youth, VIII. 244. a. 6. Something ſurprizing 
in her conduct, ibid. To what the opinion of her 
reſtoring the youth of Jaſon may be owing, 245. 4. 


E &. 


Mediator, the opinion of the neceſſity of one, the 


foundation of the Heathen idolatry and popery, III. 
400. a, In what ſenſe only ſome have taught that 
Jeſus Chriſt was a mediator, IX. 387. 4. 6. 
Medicean Stars, V. 373. 6. 
Medicines, Mr. Boy le's reaſons for encouraging the uſe 
of ſimple medicines, III: 554. 6: 
Medicis, Catharine de, what may be looked upon as 
ber model of the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew's 


day, II. 353. The uſe which ſhe made of her 


Z*maids of honour, VII. 92. a. 6. Cauſed one of 


\ #them to be whiped for writing a lampoon, 95. 


6. Why ſhe did not puniſh Lambinus for con- 
demning female government in ſuch ſtrong: terms 
in the time of her adminiſtration, VIII. 30. a. 
Had a great affection for the family of the Ru- 
cellai, 43. a. b6. How a magician in Chaumont 
caſtle diſcovered to her the fate of the Kings of 
France, 617.6. Whether ſhe gazed upon the corps 
of Soubiſe with the other court ladies, to ſee whe- 
ther they could diſcover any marks of impotency 
about him, 628. 6. 629. a. A refle&ion on her 
her conduct, IX. 436. . Why ſhe baniſhed Renée 
Taveau, 491. a. See Catharine de Medicis. 
Medicis, Cardinal Julius de, Boundelmonte and Diac- 
cetto's conſpiracy againſt him, I. 412. a. b. The 
occaſion of Ala manni's joining in it, ibid. 5. 


Medicis, Cardinal John de, named to the Cardiral- 


ſnip by Innocent VIII, at 15 years of age, III. 
517. 4. What he ſays of the corruption of the 
Greek tongue by Gregory Nazianzen, and of the 
burning of the Greek poets by the prieſts, VII. 
760. b. See the article of Pope Leo X. 
Medicis, Iſabella de. See Jſabella de Medicis. 
Medicis, Laurence de, his ſtrong deſire of completing 
his library, VI. 635. a. 5. Pope Sixtus IVth's 
cruelty to him and his brother, IX. 249. a. The 
effect which an oration of Molſa is ſaid to have had 
on him, VII. 597.6. 
Medicis, Mary de, her generoſity and eſteem for Mr. 
 Gombauld, V. 457. Favoured Morin on account 
of his ſkill in Aſtrology, VII. 665. a. In what 
reſpects ſhe reſembled Penelope, VIII. 259. 5. See 
Mary de Medicis, 
 Medicis, Peter de, his reaſons for hindering the States 
of Italy from paying their duty to the new Pope, 


V. 417. 6. 418. a. 5. Several perſons who were 
condemned on account of the enterprize which he 


had formed againſt the State, VII. 762. 4. 6. 
Medina, Michael, his vindication of John Ferus, con- 
demned by the congregation of the Index, V. 228. a. 
Medley, the ſhare which Mr. Maynwaring had in writ- 
ing that paper, VII. 504. a. 6. 5 
Megabyzus, Prieſt of Diana, in what manner he was 
rallied by Apelles, II. 79. 6. | 
Megalopolitant, why they dedicated a Temple and of- 
tered ſacrifices to Boreas, III. 488. a. 


egarenſes, the ſevere decree which the Athvnians 


made againſt them, V. 112. 4. Did not under 
ſtand the nature of God or gave a wrong explica- 
tion of it, 113. 4. ied | 
Megelas, Baron de, VII. 1 53. b. | 
Meilleraie, Marſhal de, his great regard for Mr. Amy- 
rault, I. 625. a. Hs 
Mela, Pomponius, accuſed of miſtaking a paſſage of 
Apollonius, VII. 688. 6. What he relates of cer- 
tain female ſavages who brought forth children with- 
out the aid of man, X. 363, 6. 2 | 
Melac, Count de, had a maſtiff which his ſoldiers 


believed to be a familiar ſpirit, I. 357. 2. The 


compliment which he made the King of the Ro- 
mans, VI. 617 5. Much honoured and commend- 
ed by him, 618. 4. 1 | 

Melampus, how he came to underſtand the language 


ol birds by which he was enabled to foretell a great 


many things, IV. 159. a. 576. 6. | 

Melampygus, what it ſignifies among the Greeks, VI. 
129. 6, | | . 

Males Aſſembly of, IV. 194. a. 

Melanctbon, Philip, his opinion of Alexander Ales, 
I. 481. 6. 482. a. 6. A little ſhaken in his opi- 
nions by the Anabaptiſts in Germany, III. 503. a, 
What Baudouin ſaid of him, 34. 5. Too eaſily 
credited a calumny againſt Peter Caſtellan, 343. 4. 
5. Lived in the utmoſt friendſhip with Camera- 
rius, IV. 68. 5. What ſhare he had in the Ce- 
nicon Carionis, 122. 4. b. Appointed to refute the 

84 | 8 chimætas 
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chimeras of Sebaſtian Francus, V. 329. By what 
means he offended Heſhuſius, VI. 145. a. Treated 
him ill after his death, ibid. The great friendſhip 
between him and Languet, 629. 4. Cenſured for 
trifling away his time in drollery and banter, VII. 
267. a. His great eſteem for Socinus, IX. 269. 6. 
Intercedes for him with the Emperor and the King 
of Poland, IX. 270. a. Differed from Calvin in 
his opinion of Grace, 463. @.-6. His doctrine on 
that ſubject, ibid. 465. a. 6. Behaved with great 
| temper and moderation, 464. b. Sent for to Bonn 
by the Archbiſhop of Colen, and in conjuncti- 
on with Bucer draws up a plan of reformation, 
X. 137. 6. Which greatly diſpleaſed Luther, 
156. 4. | 
vl e, Andrew, ſpread his opinion in the city 
of Tonneins, VII. 731. a. | 
' Melange Critique de Litterature, a character of this 
work, I. 677. 6. 678. a. | | 
Melanopus, ſuffered himſelf to be bribed by Calliſtra- 
tus, IV. 41. | 
Melchior Canus, his honeſt cenſure of eccleſiaſtical hi- 
ſtorians for their want of veracity, I. 132.6. 
Melehi ſedect, ſaid by the Heathens to be ſon of He- 
racloes and Aſtarte, I. 487. 2. 
Meles, John, the reaſons of his embracing the reform'd 
religion, I. 283. a. 6. | 1 — 5 | 
Melians, what made them all paſs for Atheiſts, IV. 
84. 6. | 
| Mlada, Kingdom of, IV. 83. = (66). | 
Meliſſa, wife to Periander, her [appearance after her 


death, and the converſation ſhe had with thoſe 


whom her huſband had ſent to conſult an oracle, 
VIII. 288. 3. What handle Periander. made of 
this apparition to diſtreſs the Corinthians, 289. a. 


Melifſus, Ælius, his trifling criticiſms on the words 


matrona & mater familias, I. 283. 


Meliſſus Schedius, Paul, his epigram on the tra gical 


death of Goudimel, V. 481. 5. 
Meliſſus of Samos, why he would never have been able 


to have anſwer'd the objections of Zoroaſter againſt 


his notion of one principle, VII. 400. 4. b. & ſeq. 
VIII. 220. a. His opinion with reſpect to the 
origin of creatures, as impious as thoſe of Spinoza, 
X. 224. 6. His argument againſt the exiſtence of 
motion, 268. 6. Intirely rejected the teſtimony of 
the ſenſes, 271. 6. | 
 Melitus, the occaſion of his death, II. 26. 
Melleſtrat, Martin, X. 177. 6. | 
Melvil, Sir James, a converſation which he had 
| with Queen Elizabeth, V. 17. a. 6. eg 
Metwil, Sir Robert, the diſcourſe between him and 
Hhaſſantin about Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen 
of Scots, III. 11. a. 
Memarolini, miſtakes occaſioned by not underſtanding 
this word, II. 467.6: ELD | 
Memes, Preſident de, what was ſaid of him with re- 
gard to learning, IV. 193. 6. | 
Memmius, Caius, endeavour'd to debauch the wife 
of Pompey, VII. 695. 6. | 55 
Memmius Regulus, obliged to yield his wife to the 
Emperor Caligula, VII. 156. 6. 
Memmon, Darius's General, what he ſaid to a ſoldier 
who railed at Alexander, III. 132. (16). 
Memoires & Reflexions ſar le principaux Evenemens du 
Regne de Louis XIV, Biſhop Atterbury's character 
of this book, II. 442. 6. | 
Memory, inſtances of ſurpriſing ones, I. 473. 6. 490. 


à. b. IV. 77 b. V. 351. 5. 583. VI. 242. 5. 


VIII. 198. Its inconſtancy, II. 175. 6. A 
great memory and good ſenſe rarely met with in 
the ſame perſon, III. 281. What was remark- 


able in Beza's, 5 12. 3. Why a man remembers leſs 


of his own face which he ſees often in a glaſs, than 
of a friend's 'whom he has not ſeen a great while, 
VI. 196. a. 5. Ben Johnſon's reflections on his 
memory, 406. a. 6. Loſt and afterwards reco- 
vered by Menage, VII. 530. a. b. & ſeq. His 
beautiful verſes on that occaſion, ibid. Said to be 
the firſt thing that dies in men of learning, ibid. 


A good one often procures a man a great num- | 


ber of enemies, 638. a. 6, Whether Jupiter's 
fail'd him ſometimes, VIII. 257. 6b. 258. a. How 
Biſhop Sanderſon is ſaid to have improved his me- 


mory, IX. 57. 'The invention of local memory 
aſcribed to Simonides, 237. 8. 


Men, not what they ſeem, III. 286. a, More of- 
fended at hard words than injurious ations, IX. 


83. a. Come all originally from one and the 
ame ſtock, X. 197 a. See Man. 

Menage, does not always obſerve the rules of a good 

and learned manner of quoting, II. 173. a. Miſ- 


taken with regard to the time when Peter Ayrault's 
ſpeech to the Duke of Anjou was printed, 517. 4. 


Was one of the moſt learned men in France, 518. 


6. Has inſerted words in his commentary on Laer- 
tius which he did not underſtand, 174. 5. Was 
one of the beſt men in the world to make an ad- 
vantage of reading, 210. a. His criticiſms on 


Baillet's preface to his catalogue of Mr. Lamoig- 


non's library, for the moſt part mere cavils, 582. 4. 
Obſervations on the title of his 4ti-Bailler, 5 86. 
b. Sometimes miſtook one thing for another even 
in matters which perſonally regarded himſelf, 609.” 
@, 6. From whom he learned many of his witty 
_ ſayings, III. 46.6. His judgment of Mr. Bayle's 
and Mr. Jurieu's anſwers to Maimbourg's Hiſtory 
of Calviniſm, 66. 6. Character of Mr. Bigot. 340. 
5. And account of the writings of Bodin, 417. 6. 
418. a. Went to hear Mr. du Boſc preach, 512. 6. 
His cenſure of Horace for not arguing juſtly when 
he cites Achilles to prove that a man need not be 
aſhamed to have a paſſion for his ſervant-maid, 594. 
b. A paſlage of his Anti-Baillet, examined, 653. 
a. Criticiſed, IV. 127. b. 339. a. Miſapplies a 
paſſage of Plutarch, 337. a. 6. Miſtaken with re- 
gard to the time of Daurat's death, 548. 5. Hi- 
ſtory of Des Barreaux's throwing a pan-cake out of 
a window, in a terrible ſtorm of thunder, 580. 6. 
Confounds one Diogenes with another, 606. 6. 607. 
a. Was the French Varro, V. 48. 6. In what 


he ſurpaſs'd him, ibid. » (56). An author he might 


have added to the liſt he publiſhed of Eceleſiaſtics 


who have written love poems, 342. a. His con- 


verſations, ſometimes'inconfiſtent, 493. a. Wrote 
Corneille's epitaph before he was dead, VII. 178. a. 


His edition of Malherbe, 381.3. What prompted 


him to write the Anti-Baillzt, 621. 6. Has been 
cenſured for the ſatyrical piece which he wrote a- 


gainſt Montmaur, 638. &. Attempted to juſlify him- 


ſelf by alye, ibid. » (29). What Montmaur ſaid of 
his metamorphoſe du pedant paraſite en perraquet, 641. 
a. His cenſure of Patin's letters, VIII. 180. a. 
Whoſe Aſſemblies his were like, 128. 5. His opi- 
nion of Julius Cæſar Scaliger, IX. 103. 3. What 
he relates of Sengebere, 152. a. His 1emarks con- 
cerning Count de Souches, 306. Merry flory which 
he tells of Baſſompierre, 619. a. A paſlage in his 
Anti-Baillet concerning Virgil, confuted, X. 13. 6. 


& ſeq. His verſes on Myron's brazen cow, com- 


mended, 360. 2. 
Menagiana, it were to be wiſh'd that Mr. Menage 


could have corrected it himſelf, III. 49. 6. Seve- 


ral errors in it relating to Mr. de Ceriſantes, IV. 
7? 5. Confounds two charges againſt Euripides, 

150. 4. A paſſage from the ſequel to it in which 
ſome words are falſely aſcribed to Homer, VI. 6 55. 


a. Obſervations upon it, VII. 529. a. Its cha- 


racer, 620. b. & ſeq. The great ſhare which Mr. 
de la Monnoye had in it, ibid. What it ſays of 
Peter Ryer, VIII. 832. 6. Corrected, IX. 152.6. 
A falſe ſtory in it concerning Spincza, 367. a. A 
fault in the continuation, X. 314. | | 

Menander, what he ſays of reconciliations, IX. 431. a. 

Mendicant Friers, made learning and merit the per- 
petual obje& of their declamations, I. 355.6, In- 
Jurious to real objects of charity, 397. a. | 

Mendoſa, Francis de, VI. 592. 6. 

Menedemus, his friendſhip for Aſclepiades, II. 378. 
How he eſcaped being puniſhed when ſummoned 
before the Areopagites, ibid. a. 6. - 

Menelaus, the fortune he had with Helena, VI. 54. a. 
How he was deceived with regard to her virginity, 
ibid. . Eaſily reconciled iy 0. after the taking 


of Troy, 56. a. Raiſed by her to the number of 


the Gods, 57. a. 6. Viſits the temple of Paris 


erected in memory of his firſt enjoyment of her, 


* The faults with which Peleus reproaches him, 
1. a. 


Menes, a diſſertation on Menes or Mercury the ſirſt 


King of Egypt, VII. 473. 6. & ſeqq. - 
Mengolus, author of Elementa Geometriæ Specioſæ, Bar- 
row's character of him, II. 709. a. 6. 
Menillet, Renatus Bochart du, III. 413. 4. 
Mennonites, a ſect of Anabaptiſts, I. 631. 6b. 632. 
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Men of Lttters, the misfortune of thoſe who diſtinguiſh 
themſelves much and write a great deal, II. 602. 6. 
Why often admired where they are only known 
by their writings, III. 33. The ſlavery which 
they were under in France, 67. 5. Too often want 

diſeretion, 98. 5. Memory as neceſſary to them as 
life itſelf, V. 517. 5. Their mercenary diſpoſition, 
695. a. See Literati. 


Menoleſſ, the contents of his edition of the works of 


Galileo, V. 374. a. b. 

Menot, makes Catharine de Medicis weep at one of 
his ſermons, IX. 491. @. | 

Mentor, the chief ſcholar of Carneades, his treachery 
to his maſter, IV. 131. 6. 

Mentor, brother of Memnon, VII. 529. 

Mephibeheth, the crying injuſtice which David com- 
mitted againſt him, IV. 536. a. | 


Mercat, Michael, the promiſe which he made to ap- 


pear after his death, III. 476. 6. 

Mercator, how far he had any pretence to the diſco- 
very of the Quadrature of the Hyperbola, VII. 
777. and 6. | | 

Mercers Company, their ſcheme for the benefit of wi- 
dows, II. 397. a. b. | 

Merchant, Arnoldus's exclamation againſt the word, 
IX. 691. 6. 692. a. 


Merci, General, where he was killed, X. 504. 6. 


Mercier, John le, tranſlated only the Prochiron of Har- 
menopulus, X. 5 10. | | 
Mercklin, his unaccountable blunder with regard to 


the time when Aretzus lived, II. 194. 4. Aſcribes 


a piece to Caſpar Bauhin which he did not write, 
III. 45. a. Books of Phyſic with which he was 
not acquainted, VII. 71. a. 6. | 
Mercure Galant, a character of it, I. 253. a. The 
account it gives of the genealogy of Adolphus de 
Borſtel, examined, III. o. 6. The ignorance which 
the author of it betrayed with regard to the ſiege of 
Landau, VI. 618. a. 6. & ſeq. | | 
Mercure Politique, the honeſty ot its author, IX. 115. 6. 
Mercurius Aulicus, the deſign of it, III. 244. a. By 
whom it was written, ibid. VI. 150. 1 


Mercury, the particulars of his wand, borrowed from 


that of Moſes, I. 13. a. The fable of his diſtri- 
bution of wiſdom, 305. a. 'The tradition about his 
being the Father of Diagoras, VI. 583. a. 5. Why 
the Poets feign that he went to Ereſus to buy flower 


for the uſe of the Gods, V. go. Formed upon 
Chanaamor Jethro, the father-in-law of Moſes, VI. 


304. a. Whether he was the father of Pan, VIII. 


257. a. 6. Lucian's ſtory of his debauching Pene- - 


lope and afterwards forgetting the whole adventure, 


ibid. J. Why dying perſons recommended them 


{elves to him, X. 282. 6. 
Mercury, that and Sulphur conſidered by Roger Bacon 
as the two principles of all metals and minerals, II. 


541.6. Its incaleſcence with Gold, III. 558. a. 5. 


See Puickftiver. 

Mere, Chevalier de, what he imagines the Nepen- 
thes of Helena was, VI. 62. b. His letter to diſ- 
ſuade Mr. Paſchal from his fondneſs for the mathe- 
mathics, X. 274. 6. & ſeq. 


Merit, is not a match for ridicule, I. 185. 6. Don't. 


always advance its owners, II. 53. a. What makes 
it unſucceſsful, III. 43. 5. 


Merryweather, John, tranſlated the Religio Medici into 


Latin, III. 611. a. 


Mer ſenne, Father, his chimera about the manner of 


Cain's killing Abel, I. 56. 6. His ſlanders againſt 
Calvin, unjuſt, IX. 78. a _ 

Meſomedes a Lyric poet, II. 35. a. 

Meſſene, a city in Sicily, whence fo called, II. 25 8. 4. 

_ deſerted by Ariſtocrates, 254. Beſieged in 

ra, 256. Forſake their native country, ibid. De- 

feat the Zanclæi, and ſettle in Sicily, ibid. 

Meſjiah, a double ſenſe in ſeveral prophecies which re- 
late to him, acknowledged by ſeveral Chriſtian 
commentators, II. 21. 6. Ariſtotle ſaid to be his 


forerunner in the myſteries of Nature, as John the 


Baptiſt was in the myſteries of Grace, 270. a. How 
Dr. Allix attempts to ſhew that he was known 
and promiſed in all ages of the Church, 525. 6. 
One who pretended to be the Meſſiah, 662. 4. 6. 
& ſeqq. How the Jews ſay he will be able to di- 
ſtinguiſh the innocent from the guilty, 664. His 
two natures, III. 204. b. 205. a. 6. From whence 
the Magi who came to Bethlehem, might learn 
that a Meſſiah was to be born among the Jews, 


VI. 346. b. Meſſias in S. Scriptura olim went, 
VIII. 826. The Jewiſh notion of a two-fold meſ- 
ſiah, X. 564. 6. | 

Meftrezat, John, his letters concerning Nicholas An- 
toine who renounced Chriſtianity and profeſs'd Ju- 
daiſm, II. 19. 6. Did not approve of putting heretics 
to death, ibid. 

Meſirezat, Family of, VII: 541: a. 

Meſue, whether he was the ſame perſon as John Da- 
maſcenus, IV. 513.6. 

Metal:, how they may be turned into Gold, II. 541. 5. 
To what Sennertus attributed their formation, IX. 
158. 4. 6. 

Metaphorifis, an imaginary ſect of heretics among the 
Proteſtants, IV. 258. 6. 

Metaphors, as expreſſive of real objects as words uſed 

in their proper ſenſe, IV. 258.6. and u (20). 

Metaphyſics, by what means Avicen came to under- 
ſtand Ariſtotle's, IT. 485. 5. No ſubje& more froit- 
ful for a Metaphyſician than that of Predeſtination, 
III. 259. a. Mr. Le Clerc's opinion of the ex- 

tent of metaphyſical knowledge, and of its uſe in 
Divinity, IV. 376. a. 


| Metellus, Q. Celer, why he oppoſed Pompey every 


where, and in every thing, VII. 694. 6. 
Metellus, Lucius, proſecuted for not puniſhing ſome 
Veſtals with ſufficient rigour, VII. 69. 
Metempfichofis, the notion which Abu Moſlema had of 
it, 1.118. a, 6, What Pythagoras advances. con- 
cerning the torments of Hell, inconſiſtent with his 
doctrine of the Metempſichoſis, VIII. 613. 5. 
The different bodies which that Philoſopher ani- 
mated before and after he was Pythagoras, 618. 
a. 6. From whom he learned his notion of it, 
ibid. 0 : 
Meteors, Anaximander's opinion of them, I. 667. 6. 
MOR his revelations concernivg Adam and Eve, 
<9: 
Metis, Napier. firſt wife, devour'd by him, VI. 479. 6. 
Metis avara ſcientiarum noverca, What gave occaſion 
to this proverb, I. 353. 6. | : 
Metrodorus of Stratonice, why he left Epicurus to fol- 
low Carneades, V.47. a. Was familiar with Le- 
ontium the Courtezan, 52.4  _ | 
Metz9-Tinto, or Prince Rupert's new way cf engrav- 
ing, V. 131. a. 6. VVV 
Meurſius, forgets a great phyſician in the catalogue 


which he gives of illuſtrious men of the iſle of 
- 


Meynier, Father, ſuppoſed to be author of Montautan 


"Crete, I. 707. | 
Fuſtife &c. VII. 632. a. 

Mezerai, an accurate Hiſtorian, I. 48. a. Gives a 
better account of Eudo's conduct at the battle of 
Dordogne than Cordemoi, 49. a. His mittakes 
about Alcuin and Clement two Scotchmen, 164. 4. 
Never cites his vouchers, ibid. 6. Why the cu- 
rious endeavour to procure the firſt edition of his 

 Abrege- Chronologique, 675. a. A fault in the 
laſt edition of his great Hiſtory, 693. 6. Cenſured 
for what he ſays concerning a propoſition. of Beza, 
III. 310. a. 313. 6. His account of Alphonſo's 
being allowed to levy the tenths on the clergy of his 
kingdom, IV. 196. 6, Often miſtaken in chriſtian 
names, V. 101. a. Openly favours the ſubjects 


againſt the Court, VI. 86. 3. Guilty of ſtrange 


falſities, VII. 732. 6. Should ſome good critics exa- 
mine his hiſtories narrowly, the world would won- 


der how he could gain ſo great a reputation, ibid. 


His weak reaſoning concerning the motives which 
ſome think induced Homer to applaud Penelope, 
VIII. 258. 5. Cenſured, IX. 343. 4. Could not 
bear any hiſtory but ſuch as were entirely true or 
abſolutely falſe, X. 345. a. 6. Negligent as to his 


ſtyle, X. 422. = (24). Paſſages of his hiſtory | 


which have been cenſured as obſcure, vindicated, 
425. 432. FT | 
Meziriac, miſunderſtands a paſſage of Photius, I. 
171. 4. 6. Extracts from his life of Æſop, 307. 


a. 6. His reflections on the two names given to 


the river Scamander, IX. 108. a. 6. Miſtaken in 
the account he gives of the cauſes which Pindar 
mentions of Clytemneſtra's killing her huſband, 
IV. 161. 6. What Malherbe ſaid of his Com- 
mentary on Diophantus, X. 385. | 

Michael, St. what hindered the French from becom- 
ing Maſters of that Iſland, IX. 437. 4. 6. 

Michael II, Emperor of Conſtantinople, why firnamed 
Balbus, II. 597. 4. 
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Michahr, come off conqueror in a diſpute with Putea- 
nus, X. 370. | | 
Michelotte, one of the ruffians whom Cæſar Borgia 
hired to murder his brother and Don Alphonſo of 
Aragon, III. 495. 4. 497. 6. Very ſerviceable to 
Borgia, in diſcovering his father's treaſures after 
his death, 500. 6. | 
Micheria, the mother of Cardan, whether ſhe was 
married, IV. 114. 24. 
Michiolle, Cardinal, poiſoned by his butler, III. 499. 
Micronius, Miniſter of the Flemiſh Church in London, 
he and his followers obliged to leave England, X. 
121. a, 6, Has a conference with Weſtphalus 
and is driven out of the dominions of the K. of 
Penmark, 121. a. 6. 
Middleton, Conyers, his diſſertation concerning the 
origin of printing in England, IV. 231. a. 6. 232. a. 
Midwives, why their office might be properly annexed 
to the functions of monaſtic perſons, I. 430. a. 
None amongſt the ancients, VI. 172. a. Why 
called Sages Femmes, IX. 71. a. | 
Milan, taken by Lewis XII, I. 561, 562. Treated 
in a very haughty manner by Cardinal d'Amboiſe, 


ibid. The regard which the women of it had for 


chaſtity under Galeazzo Sſorza, VI. 615. 5. By 

what means Francis Storza obtained the principality 

of it, IX. 170. . 6. | 
Miletus, the different accounts of the ny mph by whom 

he had Caunus and Byblis, and of his mother's 
name, III. 323. a. The occaſion of his flight to 

Caria, ibid. | 

Miletus, City of, the ſtratagem by which Mauſolus 
levied money upon it, VII. 494.6. 

Military Art, four Generals whole works upon this 
ſubject have gained an univerſe approbation, III. 


14. 6. | | 

Milk the great antipathy which Peter de Apono 
had to it, II. 104. A ſtory that is told of the 
ſagacity of Democritus and Agathio with regard to 
milk, IV. 564. 6. 565. 2. | | 

Milky-avay, how it was formed, VI. 486. a. 

Mill, Dr. John, whom he got to compare for him 
ſome Mos. which he uſed in the Appendix to his 
edition of the Greek Teltament, VI. 46. Suppreſſed 
the dedication to Hickes's Inſtitutiones Gramma- 
tice, VI. 158. 7. Obſervations on his collection 
of the various readings of the New Teſtament, 

—— „ 8 ; 

Millar, Robert, his reflections on the tranſlation of 

the Septuagint, II. 242. 4. 6. | 
Millennarians, what they have pretended to foretel 
with regard to the Turkiſh Empire, VI. 137. 4. 6. 
The reformed Religion rendered odious to the ſecu- 

lar Powers by their doctrine, VII. 427.4. Greatly 
mortified by the treaty of Piſa, ibid. — | 

Millennium, Cerynthus's notion of it, IV. 245. 6. 
And that of Dionyſius Biſhop of Alexandria, 246. 
a. The different doctrines which the Church of 
Rome has taught about it, 318. 2. When it was 
to have begun according to Comenius, 419. a. 

420. a. That which ſome of the Fathers held, 

a. | 

Milkiure. la, his errors about the Euchariſt, VI. 
19.4. 1 . 

Mil how he treated a gallant whom he found in his 

_ wife's arms, VII. 543.6. | 

Milo the Wreſtler, wept when he viewed in his old 


age the weakneſs of his arms that had been ſo ro- 


buſt and vigorous in his youth, VI. 131. 6. 


Miltiades, whether he died in priſon, IV. 344. 4. C. 


His conqueſt of the Iſland of Lemnos, VI. 687. a. 
Milton, John, the ſublimity of his images, I. 74. 4. 
The great reſemblance between ſome of his deſcrip- 
tions of Adam and Eve, and the account the Ba- 
n1ans give of the firlt interview between the four 
ſons of the firſt man and woman, and their waves, 
231. 4. 6. His poem to his father in order to per- 
ſuade him to give him the liberty of purſuing his 
inclinations to poetry, II. 218. 6. Proves it law- 
ful to bring Kings to a trial, III. 566. a. b. His 
deſcription of Michael and Satan, 618. 6. Ranks 
Chaucer with the greateſt of Poets, IV. 297. 6. 
The compliments which he pays the memory of 
Sir Edward Coke, 390. b. Procures Sir William 
Davenant his liberty as a priſoner at large, 530. 
b. And at the reſtoration owes his own remiſſion 
to Davenant, ibid. His quarrel with Morus, VII. 
684. 0. Obſtinate in his hatred, 685. a, Why 
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the Licenſers ſtruck ſeveral paſſages out of his Hit 
tory of England, VIII. 311. 4. An artifice to 
bring the Icon Baſilite into diſreputation, with 
which Wagſtaffe charges him, X. 760. 5. Parti. 
culars concerning him, 514. a. 6. & ſeq. 

Milton, Chriſtopher, VII. 571. 4. 

Mimes, of what they conſiſted, VI. 591. a: | 

Mind, as ſubject to epidemical diſtempers as the body, 
I. 46. 5. 47. a. 

Mineral flone, Aſhmole's account of it, IT. 386. a. 

Mineral waters, directions for trying them, III. 554. a, 

Minerva, the virtues of her wand, I. 13. a. By whcm 

and of what the Palladium was made, 114. b. The 
manner in which ſhe revenged herſelf of Ajax 
for raviſhing Caſſandra, 380. 5. Whence called 
Alalcomenian, 408. 5. The occafion of her in- 
ſpiring Aleinoe with a paſſion for Xanthus, 451. 
Her birth, VI. 497. a. 6. How Stilpo cleared 
himſelf of an accuſation which was brought againſt 
him for denying her divinity, IX. 418. a. 6. 

Minimi, what prompted them to invent falſe miracles 
concerning their Patriarch, V. 325. a. 


Miniſters of the Goſpel, the decree of the Synod of 


Frieſland concerning them, I. 550. 5. A model 
which every one ought to regulate himſelf upon, 
676. 6. Thedignity of their office, 677. a. Often 
neglect it to interfere in ſecular affairs, ibid. What 
diltinguiſhes the true ſhepherd from the mercenary 
and pretended, 680. 5. Often marry very advan- 
tageouſly, II. 335. a. Who according to Barclay 
are to be eſteemed deceivers, and who true Miniſters 
of the Goſpel, 657. a. Who are called ordinary 
Miniſters in Holland, III. 5. = (2). Becker's opi- 
nion of the right which Chriſtian congregations 
have of chooſing their own Miniſters, 150. b. The 
manner in which they are choſen in the United 
Provinces, ibid. Things which they ought to be 
ignorant of, 672. a. b. At what time the liberty 
of putting Verbi Divini Minifler in their prints, 
ceaſed, V. 219. 53. Some of them were penfioners 
of the Court of France, without having the leaſt 


deſign of doing any thing againſt the intereſt of the 


Churches, 226. 6. The ſtories which Launoi pub- 
liſhed againſt them, not to be credited, VI. 651, 
b. Lighifoot's arguments againſt the people's elec- 
tion of their Minitters, VII. 74. a. 6. Arguments 
againſt a parity of Miniſters, 627. a. b. Their 


vindictive tempers, 68 1. 42. 5. The contempt 


which the Popiſh party pretend the Proteſtants for- 
merly had for their Clergy, 702. a. 6. Argu- 
ments againſt them, X. 4. 

Minifters of State; often hinder Princes from exerting 
their authority for the good of the ſubje&, I. 193. 
b. None deceive more ſurely than they who never 
deceive at all, 325. 6. A bad fign when they en- 
deavour to conceal the misfortunes of the State, 341. 
a. 6. They who act in an haughty and aſſuming 
manner, ſeldom die in peace, 542. a. 6. Their 
intention in ſigning treaties, 579. 6. Conſidered by 
Amurat III as ſpectacles of Sovereigns, 613. 6. 
Often obliged to commit acts of injuſtice, II. 243. 
5. The moſt delicate commendation that can be 

given them, 387.4. The happineſs of a nation and 


the glory of Princes, often made a ſacrifice to the 


Intereſt of a Miniſter, V. 276. 3. Know how to 
make great uſe of the moſt idle ſtories, 511. a. 6. 
The ſtory of one whoſe footmen uſed to play for 
Captains commiſſions at dice or at cards, VI. 49. 
a. Obſervations concerning them, 264. a. 'Two 
things which they ought to do if they would dif- 
charge their duty, 266. 5. Occaſion great evils by 

their devotion when it is not well grounded, 269. 6. 
Why men are prejudiced againlt them, VII. 51, 
a. G6. Why they apply themſelves generally with 
incredible care, to have all the moſt profitable and 

| honourable employ ments beſtowed on themſelves, 59. 
a. Whom the Princes of Germany employ as ſuch, 
VIII. your The cruelties of Pygmalion's Reign, 
to be aſcribed to them, 593. 6. Frequently ſacri- 
fice the intereſt of their country to private pique, 

IX. 203. a.6.. | 

Minorca, the reduction of it by General Stanhope, IX. 
390. a. b. 

Minos, his attempt upon Miletus, III. 323. a. Said 
by ſome authors to have carried off Ganymede, V. 

83. 6. 
Maes Claudius, his account of the edition of Alciat's 
Paradoxes, very abſurd, I. 444. a. 
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Murutiut Helix, hy bis Ofavius. long paſſed for the 
eighth book: of Arnobius, II. 319. Placed: by 
eren dae Irenæus and Clemens Alexandrinus, M. 

Minutoli, Mr. his letter concerning the Nagionamenti 
di Pietro Aretino, II. 209. a. Communicates Mr. 
Goudet's ſcheme for à general peace to Mr. Bayle, 
III. 76. & 7. a. His account of Dr. Mayerne, 
VII. 498. a. 5. 499. à. 6. | 

Minyans, Why tbe Argonauts. were: ſo. called; VIII. 

89. a. 

e two maxims which they who mlutiply them 
ought. to conſi der, I. 170. 4. 3. The ſtory: of a 
brazen bay tree that ſpoke, II. 239. a. One which 

at the deſtruction of Artaxata, II. 359. 6. 
Some aſcribed: to St. Amable, I. 548. Excellent ob- 
ſervations concerning them, II. 436. a. Said to be 


not the work but the impediment of nature, 5 16. 2. 


Some wrought by Biſhop Benno, III. 219. a. The 
only method of diſtinguiſhing true from falſe ones, IV. 
375. 6. Thoſe ſaid to have been ſhown in behalf 
of the citizens of Conſtance, 435. a. Men of all 
perſuaſions much inclined to think themſelves fa- 
voured with them, 436. a. 6. Democritus's opi- 
nion of them, 568. a. St. Gregory's credulity on 
this head, V. 538: b. 539. a. 6. Dead bodies have 
wrought more than living ones, 49. a. Fleetwood's 
definition of a miracle, 262. 6, What St. Augul- 


tin alledges againſt thoſe who rejet them, 424. 6. 


The hiſtory of one which Lippoman cauſed to be 


laced amongſt the records at Rome, VII. 102.6. & 
Some which are aſcribed; to Mahomet, 324. 


b. 325. a. The credulity of the Mahometans con- 
eerning them, 3.44. 6. What Mr. Mallebranche 
aſſerts of thoſe performed under the old law, 378. 
a. Some which the Catholics pretend were per- 
formed in the favour and by the means of Mont- 
gaillard, 633. 5. & ſeq. The diſpute of the Spi- 


noziſts about them, a mere quibble, IX. 364. a. 6. 
Miræus, Aubertus, his ſurpriſing ignorance about a 


fact relating to James Baius, II. 593. a. His plea- 
fant miſtake concerning Paſtor Fido, V. 604. 5. 
From whom he confeſſes he extracted a great many 
things in his Notitia Epiſcopatunm, VI. 48. 6. | 


Mirandula, Picus, what he aſſerted concerning Chriſt, 


VIII. 822. a. 5. Noah's Flood, ibid. And Sa- 
vonarola, IX. 94. a. WT as 
Miron, Charles, Biſhop of Angers, the manner in 
which he diſcovered the impoſture of Martha Broſ- 
fier and her father, III. _ 2 1 
Mirror for iſtrates, IV. 638. a. 5. & ſeqq. 
12 5 reſemblances in them ra 
according to Empedocles, V. 28. a. Stories of the 
marvellous effects of thoſe of Noftrodamus and a 
King of Alexandria, VIII. 617. a. 6. LES. 
Miſery, a deſcription of it, IV. 639. 6. 640. a. Why 
the words of a man in miſery have leſs weight than 
thoſe of one in power, VIII. 707. 6. 708. a. A 
reflection upon the miſeries of mankind, IX. 
385. 6. | | | 


Mis fortunes, arguments to induce men to bear them 


with patience and reſignation, VIII. 130. a. 661. 
5. How men often endeavour to relieve them, X. 
"7 Oy RE | 

Miſjna, who firſt digeſted in 28 part of the tra- 
ditions of which it is compoſed, I. 405. a. 


Miſo of Chenes, his reply to Anacharſis and to one who 


aſked why he laughed fo loud, I. 635. 6. 


Miſſa Latina, publiſhed by Illyricus, particulars con- 


cerning it, VI. 378. 4. 5. 


| Miffionaries, have little reaſon to ridicule the falſities 


and frauds which they have obſerved in the worſhip 
of idolatrous nations, VI. 363. 6. Their knavery 
with regard to a paſſage of Mr. Daille about taking 
away of the cup from the Laity, IV. 506. 6. 
Miflre/5, many Ladies who eſteem it a ſhame to paſs 
for the miſtreſs of a private man, value themſelves 
upon being the miſtreſſes of Kings and Emperors, 
2 a. b. What Baudius ſaid of his miſtreſs 
who complained of her having been ſtolen away, 
III. 29. a. The character of miſtreſs more agree- 
able to Abelard than that of wife, VI. 72. 6. 
Ronſard's, VIII. 749. 6. 750. a. | 
Mithra, what ſervice it was which the Perſians paid 
to Mithra or the fun, VI. 344. a. 
Mithridates, drives Nicomedes out of Cappadocia, and 
reſtores the kingdom to Ariarathes, LV. 1og. a. 
Kills him by treachery, ibid. Sends Gordius to 
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Rome in order to fruſtrate Nicomedes's ſtratagem 
againſt him, ibid. Why he put his wife to death, 
VI. 649. His: barbarity to Monima and his other 
wives, VII. 615. 4. 6. | 

Mitylenians, the honours. which they conferred upon 
Sappho after her Death, IX. 72. 6. | 

Mizraim. or Meſtraim, the ſame with Menes the firſt 
King of Egypt, VII, 473. 6. & ſeq. Said to be 
burnt alive by the devil, X. 286. 

Mnemoſyne, mother of the nine muſes, VI. 497. 6. 
501. a. 


Mneſarchus, the Father of Euripides, miſunderſtands 


the oracle concerning his ſon, V. 142 4. 6. 


Maefibeus, by what means he engaged ſeveral perſons 


to conſpire againſt Aurelian, II. 493. a. Thrown 
to wild beaſts, ibid. | 

Meoaxwiza, how his power was increaſed by the arbi- 
trators that were choſen to decide the diſpute be- 
tween him and Ali, I. 511. 6. 


Meckers, find ſomething to cenſure in every thing, III. 


503, a. 
Moderate Sentiments, their uſual fate, III. 171. a. 
Moderation, the inconveniencies of it, V. 74. a. Ge- 
nerally diſpleaſing to both parties, VI. 259. 4. 


Maderns, not ſo. vicious as the ancients, III. 397. 5. 


IV. 437.6. Whether they live as long, III. 398. 
a. In what reſpects Mr. de St. Evremond prefers 
them to the ancients, V. 138. 5. In what they 
fall greatly ſhort of them, 433. 6. Their opinion 
concerning the ſoul of brutes, VIII. 762. 5. Sir 
William Temple's eſſay on ancient and modern 
learning, IX. 512. a. 6. 513. a. b. See Ancients. 

Modes, the general doctrine of Philoſophers concern- 

ing them, IX. 370. @. 

Medefly, when once turned out of doors, ſeldom re- 
turns again, III. 528.6, Carried to exceſs, 693. 
6. Examples of it, IV. 693. a. 6. VIII. 254. 4. 
IX. 63. a. Not much leſs {ubje& to the whimſical 


changes of faſhion than other things, VI. 172. 4. 


173. 4. A very bad quality for one that would 
make his fortune, 470. 5. Not conſiſtent with a 


maiden's love for a man, according to the idea of 


perfection, VII. 736. = (I). A ſtatue erected to it 
by Icarius, VIII. 254. a. SE 
Modification, the great difference which Spinoza makes 


between Modification and Part, IX. 357. b. 358. 4. 


In what ſenſe he uſes the word, 371. a. 6 

Mogol. See Great Mogol. . 

Mobun, the famous actor, III. 285. a. 

Moine, Father le, his ſtyle very affected, VI. 60. a. 
His repreſentation of Caligula's folly with regard to 
his horſe, VIII. 777. a. 6. See Mayne. 

Mola Afinaria, to whom it is aſcribed, and by whom 
ſaid to be written, VI. 292. a. b. 


Mele, Ta, why he was put to death, VIII. 810. 4. 
Garaſſe's miſtakes concerning him and Conconas, | 


$14. 4. 3. & ſeg. 

Melefavorth, his account of Denmark animadverted 
upon by Dr. King, VI. 529. a. 6. | 
Moliere, his Amphytrion beiter than that of Plautus, I. 

602. a. From whence he took the ſubject of his 


Pfzche, II. 124. 6. How he rallies the Philoſophers, 
V. x12. b6. By whom the Miſanthrope in Ozell's 
Engliſh edition of his works, was tranſlated, VI. 


zog. E. A particular which he ſhould have intro 


duced in ſome ſcene of his Tartufe, 329.6. 4 


compariſon between a ſcene of his Precieuſes and a 
chapter of Boccalini, VII. 599. 5. The meaning 
of the word, IX. 45. 6. 


' Moliniſts, their opinion concerning liberty, VI. 362. a. 


A crime of which they are accuſed, VII. 385. 6. 
Molinos the Quietiſt, his obſervation on dreams and vi- 
ſions, I. 545. . What he ſays of a ſpiritual ſoul, 
III. 563. 6. 5 
Molinus, Marcus, his character of Egnatius, V. 8. . 


9. 4. | 

1 Johannes, his Homozymoſcopia, IV. 563 6. 

Melon, the meaning of the proverb as ſinall as Molon, 
N | | 

Molyneux, William, his objections to Mr. Hooke's 
animadverſions on Hevelius's Machina Cœleſtis, exa- 
mined, VI. 217. 6. His opinion of Leibnitz, 678. 
And letters to Mr. Locke concerning Mr. Loland 
and the proceedings of the Grand-jury agaialt lum, 
IX. 607. a. b. | 

Molyneux, Samuel, VII. 613. 

Mommorenci, Conſtable of, recalled from baniſhment 
by Henry II. VI. 86. a. . Was the cauſe of moſt 
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of the misfortunes of his reign, ibid. 87. a. 6, En- 
riched himſelf with the confiſcated eſtates of the 
heretics, VI. 91. 6. Obliged the King to accept of a 
ſhameful peace, ibid. | 

Mompenſier, Dutcheſs of, ſaid to have been in love with 
her nephew the Duke of Guiſe, V. 646. a. 

Mona, thought to be the preſent Angleſey, IX. 442. 
» (2). How the wives of its inhabitants terrified 
the Roman army, ibid. 

Monantbeuil, Thierri de, VII. 614. 

Monarchia Solipforum, by whom it was written, VI. 


304. @. Wo 
Minarchs, will not bear controul in their paſſions of 


love and ambition, I. 122, a. Often ſuffer the fate 


of their ſubje&ts to depend on the caprice of their 
women, V. 105. a. 5. What has been long ſince 
practiſed with regard to them who are preſent at a 
liege, VI. 619. 5. They who conſult ſuturity with 
reſpe& to their lives, treated by the laws as per- 
ſons who merit death, VII. 268. 3. What Solon 


ſaid to his fiiends when they were ſurpriſed that he 


hould be frightened at the very name, VIII. 290. 4. 
Anarchy, preferred by Dion Caſſius to a Democratic 
government, III. 638. a. Its weak fide, 682. 5. 
from whence they who are prejudiced againſt it, 
conclude that it is a great evil, VI. 186. a. Rea- 
ſons againſt it, VII. 235. a. 6, What ſome Eng- 
liſhmen ſay of it, VIII. 512. 4. 
Ionafleries, their number in the time of Abbot Trithe- 
me, I. 27. b. Their numerous Saints and relicks, 28. 
a. Seized in France and Italy, 34. Enjoy many im- 
munities, 33. a. Satan ſaid by Eraſmus to be con- 
cerned in their inſtitution, 590. 4. 6. To what 
ſoine impute the retirement of their founders, II. 
499. b. Bede's opinion of them, III. 125. 6. 126. a. 
Menajtic Life, when introduced into Egypt, Greece 
and Italy, I. 27. 4. ö | 
Monaſticon Anglicanum, who were the authors of it, 
IX 197 . 1 | 
Monconis, what he has related of Borri, III. 507. a. 
'To what the ſcandalous imputation of his being a 
| Free-thinker was owing, VI. 188. 5. A ridiculous 
ſtory in his voyages, VII. 338. a. His confutation 
of the falſe reports which were ſpread concerning 


the death of Theophilus Raynaud, VIII. 700. 


a. b. 


Money, a remarkable inſtance of indifference with re- 


gard to it, VI. 653. 4. 6. Compared to pitch, X. 

240: 0 . . bs 

| Mongaillard, how he rewarded one of the panegyriſts 
of the aſſaſſin of Henry III, III. 522. 6. 

Mongus, Peter, Biſhop of Alexandria, his conduct 
with reſpe& to the Council of Chalcedon, I. 
155. 6. = | 


J 22 | ; 
Monica, mother of St. Auguſtine, her advice to her 


ſon with regard to fornication and aduitery, IT. 478. 


Prevails on him to marry, and to abandon his irregu- 
lar courſe of life, 479. 4 | 

Monz, General, had no concern in the revolution in 
Ireland, III. 539. a. Who were the chief men 


who turned his reſolution to reſtore his Majeſty, 


IV. 25. . 5 5 

Monkies, the manner of taking them, I. 79. a. A 
pleaſant ſtory of one, ibid. Why banithed from 
the Court of France, VIII. 21. 4. 

Monks, originally laymen, and obliged to work for 
their ſubſiſtence, I. 27. a. 6. Their arts of enrich- 
ing themſelves, 28. 4. 6. Their corruption, 33. 4. 
64. a. Can hardly bear the grievance of com- 
mendams, 23. a. A ſtrange ſect that uſed to go 
naked, and expoſe themſelves to great hardſhips, 
239. and a. Have been accuſed of forging char- 
ters of privileges in favour of their abbies, 331. 

Enemies of learning and all real merit, and en- 

couragers of ſuperſtition, 351, 353, 358. 6. A 


ſpecimen of their ſtyle and manner of writing, 


400. a. Amelot's obſervation concerning their power 
577. b. In what they place their chief merit, 590. 
a, Melirczat's opinion of them, II. 19. 6. What 
might induce them to alter the works of the Fathers, 
III. 8. a. St. BenediQ's four kinds of them, 191. 
a. Who are called Jubilee Monks, 225 6. Their 
pious frauds, 275. 4. Subject to Biſhops, 338. a. 
Are no part of the Clergy, ibid. Their falſe zeal, 
the firſt caule of the fabulous traditions of the Gal- 
lican Church, 513. 4. Forbid to lye together, IV. 
438. o, What Guy Patin ſays of thole of Italy, 
520.6, Look upon Elijah as the founder of the 


D Aa. 


monaſtic life, V. 11. Some of them ſaid to have 
lain with their nuns by way of martyrdom, 280, 6. 
281. a Whether their conduct in this reſpe& is 
excuſable, 283. 3. The empire or aſcendant of 
their conceits, with reſpect to the credit of certain 
Saints, and the prerogatives of certain indulgences, 
almoſt as powerful as ever, 315. a. The ſtory of 
one who uſed every year to ſhut himſelf up in a 
hot oven, VI. 185. a. The only way of conquer- 
ing them, 198. a. 6. A moſt remarkable inſtance 
of their immenſe power and inſolence, 199. a. 6. 
Some have imagined that the monaſtic life came im- 
mediately from Paradiſe, 254. 6. Two heads on 


which they were attacked with great vigour by John 


de Launoi, 654. 4. 5. Beſtow the beſt characters 
on all, though ever ſo wicked, who enrich them, 
VII. 27. . What books the Abbot de la Trappe 
allowed them to read, 296. 5. No inſtance of one 
who continued unmarried for want of a woman will- 
ing to join in wedlock with him, VIII. 9. 32. With 
how little judgment they compoſe the chronicles of 
their orders, 10. a. The horrid abuſes they com- 
mitted in the elections of Biſhops, Abbots and Pri- 
ors, 529. C. & ſeq. . Their uſual exerciſes, 5 30. a. 
A famous Italian proverb concerning them, Prieſts 
Friers and Chickens, ibid. One of their impoſtures 
diſcovered, and the good effect it produced, 65 3. 6. 
One who was an Hermaphrodite, IX. 11. 2. The 
ſevere life of thoſe of the Abbey of La Trappe 
625, 626. May marry without breaking their 
vow, X. 239. 6. 

Monluc, miſcarried in his endeavours to arreſt the O. 
of Navarre, VII. 741. 4. The pretence which he 
made uſe of to commit a great ſlaughter at Mont 

de-Marſan, 742. a. 6. | 

3 1 2 preſſed by the Biſhops to own 
the truth of the doctrine of Non: reſiſtan | 

_ ſcaffold, VI. 231. | bs 

Monnoie, Mr. de la, his arguments to prove that 
Francis Accolti was the ſame perſon as Francis 
Aretin, II. 198. a. 6. 199. 4. b. A paſſage which 

he communicated to Mr. Bay le concerning Pope ju- 
lius II, VI. 453. a. His opinion of Baillet's F ude- 
ments of the Learned, II. 583. a. b. Epigram on 
Beck ker's picture, III. 159. a. b. Anſwer to Mr. 
Couſin who importuned him to publiſh his remarks 
ON the Anti- Baillet, VII. 534. a. 5. Letter con- 
cerning Molſa, 598. 4. b. Judgment of Scaliger's 


ſiyle and letters, IX. 103. 4. 104. 4. And remarks 


on ſome of Mantuanus's verſes which have been ap- 
plied to Pope Sixtus IV, 249. 6. & ſeq. 

Monod, Father, his deſign to embroil the affairs of 
France, IV. 229. 6. 

Monotheiſis, who were ſo called, III. 15 9 . 

Montagne, Michael de, his thoughts with regard to 
preachers and pleaders, I. 144. a. What he ſays 
of the diſſoluteneſs of youth, 177. 5. His judg- 
ment of Aretin, II. 205. a. And reflections on 
death, 520. b6, Why his Eſſays are more read 
than Bacon's, 567. a. One of the favourite au- 
thors of Bayle, III. 61. The judment which he 
paſſed upon du Bellai's Hiſtory, 160. 6. His re- 
flection on the poverty of Caſtalio, IV. 185. a. 

The alphabetical table to his Eſſays, very ill made, 
ibid. What contributed very much to the particu- 
lar affection which he had for Charron, 274. a. 
Could not fee a chicken's throat cut without uneaſi- 

neſs, 277. 6. Why the venom in his books is in- 
comparably leſs dangerous than that which is found 


in the books of Charron, 280. a. The ſtory he 


tells of Democritus's diſpleaſure againſt his maid 
for telling him a thing for which he had a mind to 


ſeek a natural reaſon, 573. 4. 6. His deſcription 


of the inhabitants of Dioſcorides, 612. 6. 613. a. 
His account of the reaſons of the bad effects of diſput- 
ing, V. 115. His opinion of ſenſual pleaſures, 30g. 
4. b. The mutual eſteem between him and the Lady 
de Journai, 491. 4. What he ſays of the lewdneſs of 
women, V. 599. 6. And Guicciardin's Hiſtory, 614. 
b. A paſſage which is ſuppreſſed in ſome editions of 
his works as injurious to the French nation, VI. 
268. a. 6. Miſrepreſents a paſſage in Homer, 
482.a.b, His ſtory of the Queen of Aragon's de- 
cree concerning the moderation which is required 
in lawtul marriage, VII. 255, b. His reflection upon 
the inconſtancy of women, 713. 5. Corrected, 


VIII. 509. a. Had a natural averſion to a lie, 


546.6. His opinion of the cuſtom of kiſſing wo- 
4 | men 
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men at familiar viſits, 588. 6. 589. a. Tranſlated 
Sebonde's Theologia Naturalis into French, IX. 139. 
a.b. And wrote an apology for it, ibid. 5. 140. 
a. What he ſays of the worſhip paid to the 
pudenda of women, 541. a. His excellent obſer- 
vations on the capacity of the Soul, 455. 6. How 
the faculty of divinity in France behaved with re- 
gard to his Eſſays, X. 390. | 

Montagne, Francis de la, a name aſſumed by Ri- 
cheome in his apology for Maldonat, VII. 371, 4. 6. 

Montague, Charles, his reflections on Dryden'; Hind 

and Panther, IV. 682. a. 

Montague, George, VII. 69. a. 6. 

Montalbanus, affected to appear more learned than he 
was, I. 187. n (2). 

Montalto, a famous Jewiſh Fortuneteller, V, 377. a. 

Montaniſis, the law which Arcadius made againſt 
them, II. 169. a. | 

Montanus, Arias, hardly eſcaped the Inquiſition on 
account of his edition of the Hebrew Bible, X. 
103. 6. 3 

Madan Peter de Baudouin Sieur de, accuſed of 
Plagiariſm, VII. 663. 2. ; | 

Moniafieur, Duke of, his opinion of Boileau's Satires, 
III. 438. 5. Undertook to make Mr. du Boſc's 
innocence appear to the King, 5 11. a. His friend- 
ſhip for Madam Dacier, IV. 499. a. b. His re- 
ply to Lewis XIV when he ſaid he would forbid 

his name to be prefixed to any book written by 
Huguenots, ibid. Gave the firſt idea of the Com- 

mentators for the uſe of the Dauphin, VT. 307. 

Montbeliard, the occaſion and event of the diſpute of, 
III. 311. 4. 6. ; . | 

Montbiſſon, the cruel manner in which Des Adrets 
treated its garriſon, III. 103. a. The ſtory of one 
of the ſoldiers who ſaved his life by a jeſt, ibid. 

Montefelira, Guy Ubaldo de, Duke of Urbino, his 
impotency, V. 469. a. b. 


Mentelimar, the affront which its conſiſtory put upon 


Chamier, IV. 257. 6. 

Mont faucon, Bernard de, what he ſays of the book of 
Judith, VI. 444. 4. 6. 3 3 
Montferrat, the miſerable condition to which it was 

reduced by the wars in 1551, IX. 672. a. 6. 
Montfleuri, a famous Comedian, the cauſe of his death, 
I. 706. a. 
23 killed Henry II in a Tournament, VI. 
91. 4. His character, IX. 456. a. 


Months, what has been ſaid of thoſe which have no 


R in them, IX. 25 2. 5. 
Mon“ j ay, Baron, his generoſity to Hy perius, VI. 347. 6. 
Moni mor, his Epigram upon Francis Triſtan L'Hermite, 
IX. 634. 4. 6. | 


Montmorency, Henry I Duke of, the rebuff he one day 


met With from Mademoiſelle de Limeuil, VII. 
94, 6. The affront which he put upon the Cardinal 
of Lorrain, 170. 6. | | 
Montmorency, Henry IT Duke of, beheaded for High 
Treaſon, VII. 49.6. His death neceſſary for the 
common good of the kingdom, 50. a. 6. His 
crime, 52. @. Ws ; 
Montmorency, Anne de, Conſtable of France, what it 
was which exaſperated Paulus Jovius ſo much againſt 
him, VI. 433. 4. 6. Why he oppoſed with fo 


| h vigour the marriage of his ſon to Madam | 
ny TT 8 | Morawius, Matthias, the firſt who exerciſed the art 


de Pienne, VIII. 395. _ WE | 
Montmorency, Francis de, his ſecret marriage with 
Madam de Pienne, VIII. 395. a. b. The diſputes 
and differences concerning it, 396, 397. The 
ſhameful means he uſed to prevail with her to diſ- 
penſe with his engagements to her, 397, 398. a. 6. 
An examination of a letter in anſwer to one pub- 


liſhed by the Cardinal de Lorrain vindicating him 


from the charge of perjury, 399. a. 6. Who con- 
tributed moſt effectually to raiſe the difficulties 
which he met with at the Court of Rome, 4o1. . 

Montmorency, Mary of, the inſcription of her fountain 
at Luxemburgh, VII. 270. a. 


Montmoriſme, the origin and ſignification of this word, 


VII. 636. 6. | : : 
Montpenſier, Duke of, the manner in which he treated 
the Huguenots, II. 531. a. 6. Z 
Montpenfier, Dutcheſs of, the reaſon of her being ex- 
aſperated againſt Henry III, VI. 37. a. 6. Excited 
James Clement to kill him, VI. 97. 6. 98. 4. 
Montreul, French reſident in Scotland, extracts from 
ſeveral of his letters to Cardinal Mazarin relating 


to the Scots, &c. IV. 478. a. 5. 479. a. 
Montrije, James Graham Marquis of, X. 515. 
Monument in memory of the conflagration in 1666, 

who wrote the inſcriptions which are upon it, V. 
364. 
lune, of Sir Thomas Bodley at Oxſord, III. 

30. 6. 5 

1. Public, heaps of ſtones raiſed in honour 
of perſons of merit among the Grecians, I. 1 ot, 
6. And pillars upon their tombs, ibid. 

Monumentum Ancyranum, to whom the public is oblig- 
ed for this inſcription, III. 714. 6. 

Moon, ſappoſed by Anazagoras to have hills, valleys, 
and inhabitants, I. 649. Anaximander's opinion of 
it and its eclipſes, 667. 6. And that of Anaximenes 
and others, 668. a. V. 555. b. X. 225. a.b. Said 
to be eclipſed ar the time of Carneades's death, IV. 
134. 5. An obſervation on its appulſe to a Star 
in Virgo, V. 253. a. The wonderful eggs which 
the women of the Moon bring forth, VI. 58. 6. 
How the Manicheans explained her different Phaſes, 
VII. 396. 2. Who firſt diſcovered how it is enlight- 


ened and overſhadowed, VIII. 292. a. What Biſhop | 


Wilkins ſays of the world in the Moon, and of the 
poſſibility of travelling thither, X. 161. a. 


Moore, Dr. John, Biſhop of Norwich, his great ef- 


teem for Dr. Samuel Clarke, IV. 356. 6. 
Moors, their conqueſts in Spain, I. 37. a. 3. Have 
no colleges, academies, nor libraries, 241. a. Re- 


quire above all things a wife who has kept her vic- 


ginity very ſcrupulouſly, VI. 708. 5. 

Moral Demonſtration, its boundaries, III. 102. a. 
oral Good and Evil, what is the ſource of it accord- 

ing to Archelaus, II. 174. On what the diſtinc- 
tion between them is grounded, III. 262. . Chry- 
ſippus's account of the origin of moral Evil, IV. 
341. . Dr. Cudworth's treatiſe upon this head, 
487. b. 488. a. How the heathens uſed to pre- 
tend to excuſe themſelves with regard to moral 


Evil, VI. 63. 4. 6. & ſeq. More moral good in the 


world than evil, 5 34. 5. 535. a. 6. What Mandeville 
ſays of moral virtue, VII. 390. a. 394. 6. & ſeq. 
The derivation and ſignification of the word Moral, 
ibid. See Good, Evil. 


Morality, the duties of it never to be diſpenſed with, 
I. 81. a Antoninus Philoſophus's high opinion of 


it, II. 38. a. More rigid in the time of Apuleius 


than at preſent, with regard to outward appear- 


ances, 120. a. The tive principle of it has little 
to do with ſpeculative notions, 170. 6. What is 
one of its finett common places, 646. a. The in- 
conveniencies of moral reflections taken from the 
conduct of beaſts, ibid. 5. The admirable dectrine 
which Carneades taught about doing good to ones 
enemy, IV. 130. 5. The unity of God juſtly 
eſteemed the foundation of the whole moral Syſtem, 
258. 24. b. Nothing true which ſubverts it, 399. 
3. Dr. Fiddes's treatiſe on this ſubject, V. 243. a. 
The laws of it more extenſive than thoſe of rig ht, 
662. a. 6. Moral maxims of Hermias the Philo- 
ſopher, VI. 141. a. Upon what accounts Biſhop 
Parker efteemed that of the Platoniits, VIII. 143, 
144. Sceptical arguments againſt its certainty, 
807. 6. Excellent moral maxims, X. 218. . 
Morata, Olympia Fulvia, V 212.6. | 


of printing in Naples, VII. 365. a. 

Morbac, Monſieur, his manuſcript of Velleius Pater- 
culus, VIII. 176. a. 6. | + 
ore, Sir George, his perſecution of Mr. Donne for 
marrying his daughter, IV. 632.4. | 

More, Dr. Henry, his character of Penn's 20 Croſs no 
Crown, and of his other writings, VIII. 266. His 
opinion of the organizing of. bodies, and of the ſouls 
of brutes, IX. 155. 6. 157. a. | 

More, Sir John, VII. 645. a. 6. | 

More, Sir Thomas, a zralous Catholick, II. 508. 4. 


His reply to the Duke of Norfolk who laughed at 


him for aſſiſting a Prieſt to perform divine ſervice, 
ibid. His Urepia, a better book than the City of 
the Sun, IV. 86. 6, Dr. Fiddes's deſign of pub- 
liſhing his life, V 241. . The great civilicies 
he ſhewed Simon Grynæus, 593. a. His verſes on 
an Aſtronomer who was a cuckold, IX. 527. 6. 

Moerellus, his opinion with regard to Excommunica- 
tion, X. 312. | 
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Moreman, Dr. his diſpute with AyImer about the fig- 
nification of the word dla, II. 506. 5. 
Morena, Otho and Acerbus, their hiſtory of Lodi, X. 
509. Cenſured as partial by Baronius, 510. 


Did not write. an hiſtory of the Emperor Frederic 


Barbarofla, ibid. | : 
Moreri's Dictionary, drawn up only by the help of In- 
dexes, II. 772. 6. The Supplement to it, I 1 266. 
a. Critical remarks upon it, X. 500. to 535: Is 
calculated principally for the uſe of perſons who 
have not applied themſelves to learning, 552 4. 
Moret, Counteſs of, miſtreſs of Henry IV, V. 608. a. 
Morfu, Charles, at whoſe inſtigation he undertook 
the ruin of Ferrante Pallavicino, and how he ef- 
feed it, VIII. 125. 6. 126. a. ES . 
orgard, Noel Leon, an Alamanac- maker, ſent to 
the gallies, VII. 269. a. | 1 
for bof, did not know that the Bibliotheca Aprofiana 
was printed, II. 115. a. Gives a very falſe account 
of Barlzus's death, 669. 5. His obſervations on a 
remarkable dream of Lotichius, VII. 176. 5. His 
cenſure of Cardinal Perron's judgment of Father 


Paul, 208. a. What he ſays of Scaliger's letters, 


IX. 107. a. Highly recommends ſome MSS of 
Scioppius's, 130. 5. 
Moriggia, Father Paul, X. 517. 8 
Morin, Father, his commendation of Mr. Francis Boſ- 
quet, III. 513. a. His notable blunder concerning 
the taking of Rochelle, V. 611. a. Did all that 


lay in his power to enervate the Hebrew text of the 


Bible, VI. 278. b. : 


Moriſen, Robert, not the inventor of method in Bo- 
tany, IV. 3. 6. Borrows from Cæſalpinus, 4. 4. 5. 
For what we are obliged to him, ibid. 

Moriſot, author of the fourth book of the Satiricon 
Eupbormionis of Barclay, II. 654. 4. 
Moriton, Vitalis of, a celebrated Preacher, V. 278. 

a. b. 8 | | 

Morley, George, Biſhop of Worceſter, his diſpute 
with Baxter about the Common-Prayer, III. 52. a. 
The ſtory of his being arreſted, and the condition 
on which Mr. Waller paid the debt, X. 83. a. 

Mornai, Mr. du Pleſſis, how he confuted the opinion 
of Alexander Aphrodiſienſis concerning the ſou], 
II. 470. a. What he ſays of kneeling at the ſa- 
crament, 471. a. And of the religion of Ari- 
ſtotle and Averroes, 472. 4. Animated the Pro- 
teſtant Princes to deſtroy Popery, III. 574. 6. 577. 
5. Several opinions of Dante which he alledges as 
not very conformable to it, IV. 516. 4. 5. An 
account of his prevailing on Du Ferrier to make a 
public profeſſion of the reformed Religion, V. 220. 
a.b. 221,a. The great eſteem which he had for 
Lar-guet, VI. 630. 4. 6. Expoſed himſelf to much 
opp: obrious language for aſſerting that Paul II was 
ſtrangled by the Devil, VIII. 211. a. Why it is 

ſurprizing that he did not quote Peucer to atteſt the 

charge of Sodomy and Magic againſt the ſame Pope, 
ibid.. Whether he was che author of vindicie contra 
tyrannes, X. 305, 306, 308, 322. & ſeqq. What 
are his beſt perfcrmances, 309. See Pes. | 
Morris, Dr. John, his legacy to the univerſity of Ox- 


ford for a maſter of arts to make a ſpeech in praiſe 


of Sir Thomas Bodley, III. 430.6. 
Mors PhilsJophorum, III. 400. 6. | 
Morton, Cardinal, VII. 673. a. 


Mofwillier, thought to be the author of the ſpeech 


which Henry III ſpoke to the States of Blois in 


1576, VI. 102. 5. What he ſaid to one who told 


him that he was the ficteſt man in the world to 
write the Hiſtory of Charles IX, 268. 6. 

NMorui, Alexander, his ſmart ſaying concerning Mr. 
Claude's voice, IV. 68. 1 (30). Why Salmaſius cauſed 
him to be invited into Holland, IX. 318. 6. His 
invective againſt the proteſtant divines who diſputed 
about the univerſality of Gitace, X. 402. 


Maſcbus, a Phoenician philoſopher, whether he invent- 


ed the ſyſtem of Atoms, VII. 17. 4. 6. 
Moſellanus, Peter, what Eraſmus ſays of him, IV. 


"UG S: -- | 
Moſer ſtiled a man moſt powerful with Cod by an Hea- 
then phileſopher, I. 3. a. His ſong Exod. xv, one of 
the moſt eloquent pieces of antiquity, 74. a. Ob- 
ſervations upon it, VII. 593; a. l. & ſeq. The ob- 
jections of Inſidels again 
tory, anſwer'd, I. 95. a. b. His law againſt ad- 
mitting an Ammonite or Moabite into the congre- 


the inſpiration of his hi- 


e of the Lord, 189. 3. Of what tree a Rabbi 
ſays his rod was made, 227. 4. To what his words 
and actions, and thoſe of the Prophets and John the 
Baptiſt are attributed by Aga pius, 320. 4. 6. What 
the ſacred writings relate of him applied by the 
Heathens to Mercury, Bacchus, Tryphon and other 
heroes, 487. 6. VI. 302. 3. His hiſtory ſaid to 
be like that of Ariſtæus, II. 238. The books of 


Moſes tranſlated into heroic verſe, 91. a. How he 


came to know facts which happened long before he 
Was born, 525. 6. Painted with horns in the 
church of Moulton, 676. 6. What Baſnage en- 
deavours to ſhew concerning him and other law- 
givers, III. 8. 6. His decalogue compared with 
the laws of Hiſtory, 476. a. All his miracles ſaid 
by ſome to have been the effect of magic, 619. 4. 
/ hat Bruno ſaid of him, 627. Burnet's opinion 
of his account of Paradiſe and the Garden'of Eden, 
7:1. 6, His political laws thought by ſome to be 
binding upon all nations, IV. 180. a. What, 
Mr. Dodwell thinks, occaſion'd neighbouting na- 
tions to pretend to rival the antiquly of his hi- 
ſtory, 615, The Heathen Philoſophers ſaid by 
Euſebius to have taken the greater part of their 
works from his, V. 157. a. 6. A parallel that 
might be drawn between him and Hercules, VI. 
132. b. The different opinions of Mr. Huet and 
Boileau, concerning the ſublimity of God ſaid lit 
there be light, and there was light, 304. 6. How 
he was ſtiled among the Perſians, 345. 6. The in- 
ventor of letters, 417 5. His wiſh that all the 
Lord's people were Prophets, explained, ibid. His 
miracles ſaid to be inferior to thoſe of St. Ignatius, 
VII. 197. a. What divines ſay of the Motaic diſ- 


penſation, 401. a. Whether Plato had any of his 


myſteries from him, VIII. 144. 5. Poiret's opi- 
nion concerning the body with which he appeared 
on the day of the transfiguration, 767. 5. Unjuſtly 
accuſed by Hugo de St. Victor, IX. 77. a. What 
Machiavel obſerves concerning him, 99. b. A 
proof that the life of Animals is ſeated in the blood, 
agreeable to a patlage of Moſes, X.196. 6. Suppoſed 
by ſome to be the Zoroaſter of the Perſians, 287. 
Moſes Latinus, ſome ſingular opinions which are con- 
tained in this work, IV. 180. a. | | 
Maſlems, on what conditions their law allows their 
Sultan to marry other mens wives, I. 122. a. 3. 
Who was the firſt Moſlem, 509. # (6). 
Moſtaa ſem, the laſt Caliph of Babylon, V. 527. a. 6. 


Mothe, la, gallant of Margaret de Valois, beheaded, 


X. 64. a. | 
Mothe le Layer. See Layer. | 
Mothers, thoſe of the common ſtamp never ſenfible 
that their children are fools, IT. 67. 5. : 
Motion, the opinion of the Philoſophers concerning the 
cauſe and principle of it, I. 652. b. 653. a. Sup- 
poſed by Anaximenes to have been from all eter- 
nity, 667. The great effects of unheeded and lan- 
guid motion 
rules which Des Cartes gives us about it, true, IV. 
147. 4. An objection which an Epicurean might 


urge againſt a Platoniſt with regard to the produc- 


tion of it, V. 57. 4. Experiments of the commu- 
nication of it, VI. 222. 4. Some which Mr. Hooke 
made about it, 215. 6. 216. a. The abſurdity of 
ſuppoling that God is not the firſt and ſole principle 
of it, VIII. 95. a. Ariſtotle had a much clearer 
idea of this truth than Plato, ibid. The difference 
between the Gaſſendiſts and Cartefians concerning 
it, 95. 6. Whether the general laws of motion 
are ſufficient for ofgatiization, IX. 156. a. b. Ob- 


jections againſt the exiſtence of it, X. 261. 5. & 


00 The definition of it, not hitherto found out, 
266. a. An advantage that may be drawn from 
ſpeculations concerning the difficulties that attend 
it, 267. a. An argument of Meliſſus againſt ic, 
268. . And another of Diodorus the Sophiſt, 272 


5. How Diogenes refuted thoſe who deny the ex- 


iſtence of it, 270. b. & ſeg. 
oulin, Lewis du, what he ſays about the author of 
the Practice of Pitty, III. 89. a. 

Moulin, Peter du, by whoſe means he was reconciled 
with Mr. Amyrault, I. 623. a. . What he ſaid 
of Balzac with regard to religion, II. 634. 4. En- 
deavours to prevent Caſaubon from turning papilt, 
IV. 154. a. His ſermons againſt the Franciſcans, 
V. 313.6. and #(37.) His error concerning Gre- 
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III. 550. a. But one of the ſeven 
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gory the Great, V. 531. a. What he alledges as a their Duke is to marry, V. 358. a, 
roof of the want of penetration in the authors of Myſcouy, the ſituation of its affairs when it was the ſeat 


gends, not concluſive, VII. 488. 2. Generouſly 
_ relieved in England, X. 171.4. 8 
Malin, Peter du, fon of the preceding, tranſlates the 


ſtory di the Devil of Maſcon at the requeſt of Mr. Muſcular Motion, Dr. Keil's account of it, VI. 
48. J. His advice to a huſband Muſculus, Wolfgangus, 


Boyle, III. 5 adv 
whoſe wife is not faithful, IX. 686. b. | 
Mezlin, Mary du, her complaints againſt David Blon- 
del, III. 388. a. 6. s 
Moulton, the caſe of ſetting up images in the church 
of, II. 676. 5. 
Mountains, worſhip'd by ſeveral nations, I. 376. 6. 


of the war between the Poles and Swedes, X. 442. 


Muſcovy, Duke of, to what moſt think his power over 


his ſubjects was owing, III. 397. a. 
509. 6. 
has committed many miſtakes 


in his tranſlation of Euſebius's hiſtory, V. 158. a. 


Muſculur, Andrew, was perſuaded that ſome great re- 


volutions would ſoon happen in Germany, and that 
the end of the world was approaching, VII. 7o1. 
2 NN promoter of the doctrine of Ubiquity, 
ibid. a. 6. 


What occafion'd them, according to Mr. Hooke, Muſes, ſacrifices and flage-plays inſtituted in their ho- 


VI. 216. b. Reflections on the conduct of thoſe 
who employed their riches in levelling mountains 
and forming new ſeas, VIII. 301. b. 302. a. What 
Pliny ſays of Mount Caſſius, X. 372. 
Mountfort, Samuel, his obſervations concerning Lily's 
Grammar, VII. 81. a. 
Mowion, Mr. de, his treatiſe e menſura Diam. Solis 


nour by Archelaus, II. 177. Better to quit their 
ſervice too ſoon than too late, IV. 547. . Their 
birth, VI. 501. 5. The origin of the fable of the 
Muſes, and whence they took their name according 
to Mr. Huet, 303. 6. What ſeveral learned men 
infer from Quintus Calaber's ſaying that he ſed their 
ſheep at Smyrna, VIII. 644. a. 6. | 


& Lune, V. 252.a. What Flamſtead ſays of his Mufic, whence the pleaſure of hearing vocal muſic a- 


book de equatione temporis, 254. 24. 

Meyle, his judgment of the tale oa tub, X. 206, 6. 

Moyne, Mr. Le, his edition of St. Chryſoſtom's epiltle 
to Cæſarius, III. 342. 3. Why he left France, 

415-6. His thought upon one who died young, 
587. His ſtyle, very affected, VI. 60, a. His 
apology for Lucretia, VII. 220. C. See Moine. 

Macianus, his attempts to leſſen the fame of Anto- 
nius Primus, II. 72. &. 6. * | 1 

Mufti, his great power and intereſt among the Turks, 


VIII. 61. a. 6. Wherein he reſembles the Ponti- 


fex Maximus among the Romans and the Pope of 
Rome, 61. 6. | 


Muggleton, an account of ſome of his doctrines, VIII. 


261.6. | 

Malberg, Battle of, the prodigies which are ſaid to 
have preceded it, IV. 267. 6. 268. 4. 

Mutes, 8 | 

IV. 102. One which was diſcharged from all la- 

- bour by the Athenians and ſuffer'd to graze where- 

ever ſhe pleaſed, VI. 598. ö. | 

Mulgrave, Earl of, forbid going to St. James's, and 
turn'd out of all his places, X. 124. 6. 

 Mulieres non efje homines, the occaſion of its being 
put to the preſs, I. 199. 6. And the clamours it 
occaſion'd, ibid. V. 408. a. 6. 

Mundus alter & idem, V. 714. 6. 

Munitus, his hiſtory, I. 134. and 4. 6. 

. miſunderſtands the ſcholiaſt on Homer, I. 
220. 6, 

Munna, Martial's upon him, IX. 411. 6. 
Spent his whole 2 leis than a year * an 
Aſtrologer had ſaid he ſhould die ſoon, ibid. 

Munſter, City of, greatly plagued with the Anabaptiſts, 

I. 630. 4. EEE 

Munuxa, a valiant Mooriſh captain, V. 117. 

AMunxer, Thomas, one of the founders of the ſect of 


Anabaptiſts, raiſes a rebellion among the Peaſants in 


Germany, I. 628. 6. Is taken and beheaded, ibid. 
Boaſted of having frequent converſations with God, 
II. Sog. 6 | N 
Murder, whether Kings may pardon it, II. 677. 4. 
Murderers, how they were puniſhed by the Saxons, I. 


| . 

1 impoſed ver ſes of his own writing upon Scali- 

ger ſor verſes of an ancient poet, IV. 172. 4. IX. 62 2. 
25 The diſtich which Scaliger wrote upon him by 
way of revenge, IX. 623. a. A criticiſm of his 
on Cornelius Nepos, examined, IV. 347. b. 348. 
a. 6, His on Biſhop Leſley, VII. 10. 6. 
His ſevere ceniure of Aulus Gellius and Epicurus, 
231. a. 6, Why he finds fault with Suetonius's 
Hiſtory, IX. 447. a. b. | 

Martola, deſigned to murder the Cavalier Marino for 

baving written a ſatyr againſt him, VI. 183. 5. 
Murzu/phle, procures himſelf to be declared Emperor, 
I. 206. 6. 
bid. 

Mufeles, defined by Dr. Keil, VI. 509. 6. Hoeoke's 
obſervations about the ſtructure of thoſe of Animals, 
21% 6. 220. & The pectoral muſcle found want- 
ing in a body diſſected at Greſham-college before the 
Royal Society, VIII. 20. 6. 21. @. 


Mufcovites, why the Grand Signior is more afraid of 


' _ them than of other nations, VII. 339. a. Their 
. euſtom with regard to the choice of a maid whom 


oſe of Cappadocia ſaid not to be barren, 


dis Father, I. 6 


His treachery putifhed by the Croiſes, 


riſes, I. 247. 6. In what the Greek and Roman 
had the advantage of that of later ages, 248. a. 
Gay Aretin's new method of learning it, II. 200. 
Remarks on church-muſfic, 280. a. What Galen 
and Roger Aſcham ſaid of it, 377. 6. Particular 
notes have peculiar effects upon particular Animals, 
III. 550. a. Underſtood by the Ancients much 
better than by the Moderns, V. 433. 5. Its power 
over the minds of men, 481. a. How procured 
from the cries of Hogs, VII. 33.4. The little ge- 
nius which Menage had for it, 532. What ſome 
think the moſt ancient compoſition in it, 593. b. 
Who revived the Nee of it on the ſtage, IX. 
452. a. South's Mufica Incantans, 310. a. b. 
Muficians, always prefer ſound to ſenſe, I. 248. a. 
Mufſulmans, wherein the learning of the Doctors of 
their law conſiſts, I. 23, Their ſtories about Abra- 
ham, 95, 96. Striking their hands one againſt an- 
other, a ſign of their diſapprobation, 104. 7 (d). 
Maftapha, brother to Achmet the Firſt, his providen- 
tial eſcapes, I. 193. a. | ; 
Muftapha, fon of Mahomet II, raviſhes the wife of 
a Baſſa, I. 197. a. Is ſtrangled by the order of his 
Father, ibid. 609. a. | 1 
Mafapha, ſon of Amurat, ſtrangled in the preſence of 
. | 
Maflapha, 1 Amurat III, whether he died 
for regret of not being made Grand Vizir, I. 614. 
_ 6. His immenſe riches, ibid. | | 
Myndians, what Diogenes ſaid to them upon obſerving 
the fmallneſs of their city and the magnificence of 
their gates, VIII. 184. 4. | CO 
Mynes, King of Lyrneflus, whether he was huſband 
to Briſeis, III. 593. 2. 5 | 
Myron the Statuary, the ſtratagem by which he at- 
tempted to gain the favour of Lais after ſhe had 
refuſed him, VI. 603. 4. 6. His brazen Cow, X. 
360. a. 6. 5 
Myrrha, by what artifice ſhe lay with Cinyras her 
father, I. 27. a. | OS 
Myſteries, what Biſhop Beveridge ſays of them, III. 
298. 5. We are not to expect that the anſwers of 
a Divine concerning chem ſhould be as clear as the 
objections of a philoſopher, IV. 281. 4. What 
the word My/ery flignifies in the ſcripture, 375. 4. 
Toland's explication of it, IX. 606. a. bo What 
will always be the lot of thoſe who ſeek to explain 
them too particularly, IV. 509. 6. Why Plato 
and his followers affeded them in their theology, 
VIII. 144. a. From whom his were borrowed, 
ib. 6. Whether the rejecting them is a good way 
to procure followers, IX. 274. 6. 275. 4. Their 
uſefulneſs in religion, ibid. a. What the Pagans 
ſaid of them, ibid. 6. Cannot, nor ought to be 
ſabject to the laws of Reaſon, X. 395. An anſwer 
to thoſe who ſay that too great an advantage is 
given to mfidels and heretics, by confeſſing that it 
; impoſſible to anſwer the objections which Philo- 
phy furhifhes againſt the 97. 
Mg bn, II. 3 VIII 786. a. 6. IX. 


Myſtics, in what they place indifference and perfect 
quictiſm, III. 564. a. Only proper to poſſeſs a 
man with a great opinion of himſelf, and uncharic- 
able ſentiments of others, 701. Their account of 
the gradual reſarreQion of the States of a e 
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life, VIII. 829. a How far they extend their 
ſubmiſſion to the divine will, ibid. 6. An obſerva- 
tion concerning the conduct of the church of Rome 
with regard to them, IX. 38. 5. Greatly reſem- 
ble the Pagan philoſophers, 495. 6. Have taught 
the transformation of all things into God, ibid. 
What they have ſuppoſed concerning the doctrine 
of the Trinity, ibid. Their notions concerning 
the ſoul, ibid. What they call poverty of ſpirit, 
ibid. 

Aythologifts, the enormous variety of their accounts of 
Paris and Helen, VI. 58. a. 6. Two conſiderable 
defects in the fabulous ſtories of ancient Greek my- 
thologiſts, 24. a. The different characters which 
the writers of Romances give to their Heroes and 
Heroines, 350. 6. | | 

Mythology, in what almoſt all the accounts of the an- 
cient mythology are very faulty, VII. 514. 6. 


N. 


NJ H, what the Rabbies foy the invented, VI. 
| 608. a. | 


Nabal, a reflection on David's conduct towards him, 


I | 


| Naboth, the reaſon of his refuſing to fell his vineyard 


to Ahab, I. 377. 6. | 
Naiades, ſometimes miſtaken by the Poets for the Ha- 
madryades, VI. 5. a. | 
Nais, a Courtezan, whom it is probable ſeveral authors 
have miſtook for Lais, VI. 602. . 
Naked, the opinions of ſome caſuiſts about ſeeing per- 
ſeons naked, I. 240. a. 6. 


Names, ſome have been common to all the Kings of a | 


country, I. 76. 5. The Oriental nations uſed: to 
change their names, and give their children ſuch as 
they thought portended good luck, 93. 6. A variety 
of the names of families, common among the Italians, 

182. 3. The true names of things loſt, 541. a. 

How ſtrongly they affect the multitude, II. 57. 5. 
The origin of ſome firnames, 597. 4. The art of 

metamorphoſing them, not unknown to the Poles, 
IV. 352.4. The liberty which authors take with 
regard to proper names, V. 36. 6. VI. 47. a. 6. 

Not indifferent, V. 145. a. Many miſtakes occa- 
ſion'd by the cuſtom of calling people by their chri- 

 Rtian as well as by their firname, 422. 5. Often 

alter'd by the Learned in the X VIth century, 487. 6. 
Foreign ones, greatly disfigured by the Greeks, VI. 

' 345.6. And by the French, 626. 

Nangis, Mr. le Bauvois, wrote in a very bad ſtile, V. 

63. 4. | | 

Nb, his Italian Hiſtory commended, V. 618. E. 

Nanteuil, his great paſſion for drawing, I. 5. a. 

Nantz, the artful behaviour of the clergy of France 
with regard to the revocation of the edit of Nantz, 
VIII. 642. a. See Edi of Nanis, 

Naples, who was the founder of Pontanus's Academy 

in that city, VIII. 131. a. | : | 

Naples, Kingdom of, how it was divided between 

Lewis XII and Ferdinand King of Caſtile, I. 563. 

Naples, Jane Q. of. See Jane. | 

| Narni, Father, the tranſlation of his ſermons, a work 
of d' Ablancourt, III. 509. 2. 

Narratives, how authors embelliſh and make addi- 
tions to them one after another, IV. 246. b. 

Naſir Eddin, his reſentment againſt Moſtaaſem for 
treating him with contempt, V. 527. 4. 6. His 
Ilechan Tables, ibid. NEE f 

Naſuf, marries the Sultan Achmet's daughter, I. 196. 
a. His death and immenſe riches, ibid. 6. 

Natalis Alexander, his arguments to evince the ge- 
nuineneſs of the epiſtle of the Preſbyters of Achaia, 
conſider d, I. 157. a. 6, | I 

Natalis Comes, cenſured, III. 491. 6. 

Native Mummy, VI. 557. a. | 


Nativities, Flamitead calculated thoſe of ſeveral of his | 


friends and acquaintance, V. 249. 6. 

News nes, not to be ſtifled by Philoſophy, IV. 

148. 6. | 

Natural Evil, Chryſippus's account of the origin of 
it, IV. 341. 6. See Evil. | 

Natural Hiſtory, the effects of a nice ſcrutiny into it, 
III. 396. a. Has not a tendency to make men 
Atheiſts, ibid. 

Natural Philoſophy, by what means Ariſtotle loſt and 
bewildered himſelf in his enquiries into it, II. 271. 

6. Why Ariſto and the Cyrenaics had a contempt 
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for it, 244. a. 5. 249. The foundations of al. 


moſt all the modern improvements in it, laid by 
Mr. Boyle, III. 556. 5. See Phyfics. 

Natural Religion, the chief heads of it, III. 401. a. 
The ideas of it may continue in the mind even when 
the notion of the being of God, and the belief of 
another world, are entirely rooted out of it, VI. 

55. a. | | 

Nature, the vulgarly received idea of it, prejudicial to 
Religion and Philoſophy, III. 551. a. Mr. Boyle's 
notion of it, ibid. What, according to Empedo- 
cles, V. 28. a. How made fruitful, VIII. 97. a. 
See Human Nature. 


Nature's Cabinet unloch d, a book falſely aſcribed to: 


Sir Thomas Brown, III. 611. 6. 

Nawagiero, Bernard, VII. 729. f 
Nawailles, Duke of, his treatment of ſome imperial 
cities, VI. 616. a. E. | | | 
Nawarre, Henry II of Albret, King of, the care and 
diligence with which he and the Queen applied them- 
ſelves to put their dominions in a more flouriſh- 
ing condition, VII. 730. a. On what occaſion 
he is ſaid to have given her a box on the ear, 


733.42 | LS 
Nawarre, John of Albert King of, he and his Queen 
excommunicated by Pope Julius II, II. 388. a. 
Navarre, Anthony, King of, how he was impoſed 
upon by the Catholics, VI. 260. 6. | 


Nawarre, Margaret de Valois, Queen of, fiſter to Fran- 


cis I , who gave her that excellent advice which 
ſhe has inſerted in her hundred novels, III. 163. 
2. See Margaret de Valois. . DET HOP 

Nawarre, Joan or Jane Queen of, ſeveral impertinent 
tales that have been ſpread againſt her honour, III. 
695. a. 6. 

Navarre, Margaret de Valois Q. of, wife to Henry IV, 
how ſome Poliſh gentlemen expreſs'd themſelves con- 
cerning her beauty, VII. 336. b. Her lewdneſs, X. 
64. 4. b. & ſeq. 66. 6. Suſpected of being guilty of 
an inceſtuous commerce with the Duke of Alen- 


con, 67. b. 68. a. Whether the ſcandalous ſtories 


which DuPleix relates concerning her amours, are wor- 
thy of credit, 70. a. Spent the money with which 
ſhe ought to have paid her debts in founding mo- 
naſteries, and in charity, 70. 6. An epigram upon 
her, 71. 2. See Margaret de Valois. | 
Navarre, Madam Catharine de, only ſiſter of Henry 
IV, the many offers of marriage which were made 


her, VII. 743. 6. & ſeq. Marnes the Duke of 


Bar but meets with no great comfort in that mar- 


. riage, 744. and b. Her conſtancy and zeal for the 


reformed Religion, 745. Continued for ſome time 

a widow in the midſt of matrimony, 744.6, _ 
Nawarrus, to call any one ſo, look'd upon as the 
higheſt encomium that could be given to a learned 


man, II. 389. 


Nawau, Mary, hired by the Roman Catholics to poi | 


{on the Proteſtants of Geneva, X. 9. 6. | 
Nauclerus, purged of his traſh and publiſhed by Me- 
lanchthon, VII. 519. a. His account of Savonaro- 


la's confeſſion, IX. 91. 6. And Pope Sixtus IV, 


253. b. 0 85 1 5 

Nauk, Gabriel, unjuſtly accuſes Acciaioli of being a 
Plagiary, I. 138. a. 6, Miſtaken in the facts he 
mentions in order to apologize for Agrippa, 359. 
a. b. 360. a. His arguments to prove that Alber- 
tus Magnus was not the author of a book de ſecre- 
tus mulierum, examined, 430. a. How he clears 
him from the charge of being a magician, 431. a. 
b. Ignorant of many things concerning him, 432. 
5. His extravagant encomium of John Bodin, III. 
421. 4. 422. 6. His opinion of Cardan, IV.120. 
a. Cites a line from Horace very improperly, 
173. a. Preferred Charron to Socrates, 280. a. 
What he ſays of authors who never quote, V. 48. a. 

What gave birth to his Bibliographia Politica, 362. 


a, His opinion of Garaſſe's Doctrine Curieuſe, 384. 


b. And mundus alter & idem, 714. b. 715. 4. 
Cenſuied, VI. 135.6. 315.6. VII. 477. a. b. His 
definition of the force of the ſoul, VI. 269. His hi- 
ſtory of a man who was buried with ſtones in a 
well, VII. 333. a. Some of his errors concerning 
Niphus, 823. 4. 6. Vindicates Pythagoras from 


the accuſation of Magick, VIII. 616, 6, His 


account of the different methods which writers have 
employed for the inſttuction of Sovereigns, 777. 4. b. 
Aſſerts a very great falſity concerning Rutinus,8 10. 4. 
b. His cenſure of Jerom Savonarola, IX. 86,6. & tegq. 
4 Reproaches 
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Reproaches John Taiſnier for his Plagiariſm, IX. 
477. 4. b. Particulars from him concerning Francis la 
Mothe le Vayer, 680. a. 6. 

Naudis de Bruguire, the effect of his diſputes with Mr. 
Bayle, III. 62. a. 

Navigation, Peter Nonius's treatiſe De Arte Navigandi, 
VII. 824. a. 6. ; | 

Naunton, Sir Robert, his account of the Earl of De- 
vonſhire's riſe at Court, III. 393. a. b. The rea- 
ſons he gives why Q. Elizabeth refuſed to further 
Sir Philip Sidney's advancement to the Crown of 
Poland, IX. 228. | 

Naufiphanes, his Scepticiſm, X. 260. 6. | 

Nawy, the bill for the encouragement of ſeamen, and 
the effectual and ſpeedy manning the Royal Navy, 
VII. 692. b. & ſeq. Upon what occaſion Peter the 
_ formed the project of building one, VIII. 335. 
a.o. 

Nazianzen, St. Gregory, his obſervation on the Aſ- 
ſemblies of Biſhops in his time, VII. 764. 4. 
What he ſaid of Athanaſius, VIII. 703. See Gre- 
gory Nagianzen. 8 

Meander, often writes as many falſities and contradic- 
tions as pages, II. 485. a. | 

Nearchus, 'Tyrant of Elea, the various relations of 
authors relating to an action of him and Zeno, X. 
258. 6. 259. a. 6. & leq. 

Necęſſarius, in what ſenſe the writers of the XVth 
century uſed this word, II. 201. 5. 

Nece/Jity, the diſpute between Dr. Clarke, Leibnitz and 

\ others about it, IV. 361. 6. The difference between 
moral and phyſical neceſſity, 399. a. From what 
topics Collins attempts to prove that man is a neceſ- 
ſary agent, ibid. 6. How he anſwers the objections 
againſt his ſcheme, ibid. Reflections upon it, VI. 
64. a. b. 65. a. What Simonides ſaid of it, IX. 
245. The hypotheſis of liberty and that of neceſſity ” 
both thought to be poſſible by Mr. Bayle, 467. a. 
See Liberty. | | 

Neckham, Alexander, his additions to the ſtories that 

are told of Virgil's ſkill in magic, X. 17. a. 

Necromancy, what is related with reſpect to that of 

Pope Gregory VII, V. 546. a. 6. Remarkable 
particulars ſaid to be diſcovered by it, VII. 813. a. 6. 

See Magic. = 38 

 NeAanebus, whether he debauched Olympias or can be 

| ſuppoſed to be the father of Alexander the Great, 
VIII. 27. 6. | I | 

Needham, Marchamont, his character of Mr. Prynne, 
VIII. 574. | | OS 

Neel, Michael de, Seigneur de la Bouillonniere, III. 

12. a. | 

Neerkaſſel, Biſhop of Caſtorie, the reception he gave 
to Mr. Arnaud, II. 316. 6. | 

Negative arguments, VI. 348. 6. See Argument. 

Neidinger, Daniel, a name aſſumed by Andrew Urica- 
nus, V. 663. a. 5. Fs | e 

Neleus, why he demanded of Pero's lovers that they 

ſhould bring him Iphicles's oxen, VII. 514. 6. 

Nelſon, Robert, his judgment of the old and new ver- 
ſion of the Pſalms, III. 296. His character of 
| Biſhop Beveridge's ſermons, 297, 298. How long 
he lived in the communion of the Non-jurors, VI. 
160. 4. Papers that paſſed between him and Dr. 
Hickes, with regard to his deſign of going to 

Church, 160: 6. 161. a. 5. 

Nelſon, Lady Theophila, VI. 159. 4. | 

Nemeſis, whence called Adraftea, I. 275, What ſome 
ancient Poets have ſaid about her being the mother of 
Caſtor, Pollux and Helena, VI. 59. a. Obſerva- 
tions concerning her, and the true import of the 


word, VIII. 302. a. b. & ſeq. Greatly feared 


among the Pagans, IX. 585. a. Thought an ene- 
my to thoſe who were elated with pride, ibid. Said 
to turn the deſigns of men out of their proper courſe 
and aim, 591. 4. | | 

Nemours, Gaſton Duke of, the injurious fiction 
which Pope Julius II invented about him, VI. 

60. a. | 

N James Duke of, made uſe of a ſhe-goat as a 
miſtreſs, and led her about in pomp with the orna- 
ments of a baby, III. 20. a. His treatment of 
Feüardent who had preached againſt him, V. 230. 
5. His infidelity to the Lady de la Garnache, 393, 

394. 4. 6. The occaſion of his leaving and being 
recalled to France, 398. Prevails on the Court of 
Rome to declare his engagement with the Lady 
Garnache, void, ibid. Marries the Duke of Guiſe's 
widow, ibid. | 


Nemours, Dutcheſs of, revered in Paris, V. 640. a. 

Neopolitans, their character, I. 532. 6. 

Neotus, his reproof of Alfred, I. 496. 6. Appears to 
him in a dream, 497. a. 6. 

„ that which Helena gave to Telemachus, VI. 

2. a. b. 

Neper, Lord, the inventor of Logarithms, III. 590. 6. 
The edition of his Poſthumous works, 591. @. 

Nepos, obſervations on the ſignification of this word, 
IT. 641. a. V. 477. 4. b. IX. 507. a. | 

Nepos, Cornelius, diſputes about his country, LV. 177. 
b. A fault in him not taken notice of by his com- 
mentators, 349. a. Guilty of ſeveral errors with 
regard to Conon, 431. 4. b. 432. a. The contra- 

| pr an in his lives of him and Ageſilaus, 434. 
a. 6. | 

Nepote or Nipote, what it ſometimes fignifies, V. 


Nepotiſm, an obſervation concerning it, VIII. 68. 4. 

Neptune, how he was puniſhed for entering into a 
Conſpiracy to impriſon Jupiter, VI. 132. a. How 

he revenged himſelf on Laomedon for not ſatisfying 
him for aſſiſting in building the walls of Ilion, ibid. 
Why celebrated as the God of the ocean, 507. a. 

Ne quid nimis, III. 238. 6. 

Nero, at a loſs how to compaſs his mother's death, II. 
6. a. 6. His diſſimulation, ibid. 5. Greatly diſ- 
may'd upon hearing that ſhe had not periſhed at fea 
as he deſigned ſhe ſhould, 7 a. His putting her to 


death after this attempt, political, ibid. Contrives 


the death of his wife Octavia, 8. Held it as a firm 
opinion, that no man was thoroughly chaſte, III. 


188, b. Kills his wife Poppæa by a kick which he 


gave her on her belly, IV. 35. . An obſervation 
on the hiſtories of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius and 
Nero, VII. 442. 3. Marries Octavia in the 16th 
year of his age, VIII. 14. a. 6. Very foon en- 
tertains an averſion for her, and falls diſtractedly in 
love with a maid ſervant, ibid. 4, Remarks upon 
the different pretences he uſed to excuſe his cruel 
treatment of Octavia, 15. 6. 16. a. Whether he 
was the author of four lines in the firſt ſatyr of Per- 


ſius, 326. a. b. & ſeqq. His paſſion for muſic, IX. 


709. b. 710. a. Why he hated Veſpaſian, ibid. 
Not very ſevere againſt libels, X. 332, 333- 
Nero or Monarchy depraved, III. 463. a. 6. = 
Nerva, in what reſpect Fronto judged his reign to be 
worſe than Domitian's, V. 345. a. Prohibited the 
making any man an eunuch and the marrying of 
a kinſwoman, VII. 77. a. | | 
Nele, the cruelties committed in it by the Duke of 
Burgundy, III. 688. 5. | | 
Neſlor, the ſize of his cup, V. 490. 6. 
Neſforiani ſin, only a nominal hereſy, I. 232. a. 6. 
Neftorians, a great number of them perſuaded to enter 
into the pale of the Church of Rome by Hebedjeſu, 
VI. 48 an SIRE 
ine Peter, VI. 278. . | 
Nevenar, Herman Count of, by what means he com- 
pelled James Hockftra& to make a recantation of 
the ſlanders which he had publiſhed againſt him, 
VI. 198. 6. | 


Nevers, Duke of, his quarrel with the Cardinal of 


Guiſe for the priory of charity, V. 654. a. 6. 


The remarkable oppoſition he made to the deliver- 


ing up of ſome towns to the Duke of Savoy, VI. 
89. 4. | | | 
Newil, Henry, reported to be the author of Harring- 


ton's works, VI. 30. . Whom he deſigned to re- 


preſent by the Phyfician in his Plato Redivivus, 


39. 
Nevizan, John, what he ſaid of the beauty of Helen, 


VI. 53. 4. b. | 

Newcaſtle, why it is according to Graunt more un- 
healthful than other places, V. 5 20. 6. | 

New Diſcovery of the River of the Amazons, why the 
Spaniards ſuppreſſed this book, I. 222. | 

New Philoſophy, the reaſons which Dr. Barlow gave 
for his great averſion to it, II. 673. 6. 

News, the ſeveral principles from which men enquire 
after news, III. 280. a. b. A verſe which Dejota- 
rus applied to a good and a bad piece of news 


which he heard at the ſame time, IV. 555, 4% 


The curioſity which ſome men have for news, cen- 


ſured, V. 592. a. 3. They who are moſt concerned 


in a piece of news, are the laſt who hear it, VI. 


71. a. Embaſladgrs ought to be very cautious of 


what they write on this head, IX. 27. 4. 
News 
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222 and Montgomory, or Oxford Man- 
I 


News from 
4% I. 244. a. 

News-mongers, how deſcribed b NIC 

Reflections on their prepo VIII. 248. a. 6. 

News Papers, obſervations upon them, V. 614. 4. X. 
338. J. & ſeq. How thoſe of the beſieged differ 
from thoſe of the beliegers, VII. 347. 4 


aus writers, not to 1 


Amonides, II. 30. 4. 


be relied on, I. 49. 5. Their 
diſputes about the party which gains a battle, IV. 
4. a, Practiſe wonderfully well the Command- 
ment, Rejoice evermore, V. 168. a. Remarks con- 
cerning them, VI. 618. @. 3. & feqg Why we 
ought to excuſe their political lies, X. 338. 6. Do 
not dare to ſay all they know, 339. 6. . | 

New Teftament, Nicholas Anthoine's reaſons for re- 
jecting it, II. 18. a. 20. Why the Epiſtle Dedica- 

- tory of the ſecond edition of Beza's Latin tranſla- 
tion of it, ſhould not have been ſuppreſſed, III. 
308. a, Tranſlated into the Malayan language at 
the expence of Mr. Boyle, and ſent over all the 
Eaſt-Indies, 543- a. And into the vulgar Greek, 
V. 452. 6b. 453. a. Obſervations on its various 

_ readings, VI. 582. b. The 12 MSS. with which 

_ Kuſter com — it, 583. 4. 6. Whitby's exami- 
nation of the various 9 of John Mill, VII. 
860. a. b. & ſeq. Bentley's obſervations upon them, 


562. a. b. Some account of the Syriac verſion, X. 


558. 4 b. & ſeq. See Goſpel, Bible, Scripture, 

&C. | 

| Newton, Sir Ifaac, particulars concerning him by 
Biſhop Anerbury, II. 444. a. . His opinion of the 
ancients, and veneration for them, ibid. Not 
the firſt who 2 the new attraction, 571. 4. 
6, Dr. Barrow's commendation of him, 702. a. 

 Aflifted the Doctor in correcting his optical res 
for the preſs, ibid. On what account he frequently 
praiſed the Doctor, Sluſius and Huygens, 708. 
His letter to Mr. Oldenburgh, concerning Mr. 


of gold and mercury, III. 558. a. 6. His enco- 

mium on Briggs's Opbsbalnugrapbia, & Nova Viſio- 

nis Theoria, 592. a. The arguments by which he 

demonſtrates the falſity of the Cartefian Syſtem, IV. 

147. 6. The 8 Clarke for the Latin 
his 


tranſlation of bis Optics, 359. What he ſaid to the 
Doctor about his anſwer to itz, 362. a. His 


opinion with regard to the eternity of the to | 
of Hell, 365. A letter which he wrote to Flam- 
| Read, V. 597. a. 5. Styled by Dr. Keil, a Genius 
of a Divine Nature, VI. 508. 5. Whether he or 
Leibnitz invented the method of fluxions, 667. 5. 
& ſeq. 


Lloyd's diſſertation upon the year of the ancients, 
VII. 138. 6. 139. 4. 6. & ſeq. Wiewer he 


thought that the actual Syſtem of the world might be 


the production of a few mechanical laws, VIII. 96. a. 
Newtonian Philoſophy, the methed Clarke took to in- 
| 22 it 0 the ſtudents at the Univerſities, 

V. 356. 4. 6. 3 | 
Nicanetas, his account of the paſſion of Caunus for 
Byblis, III. 325.6. 


Nicaiſe, Abbe, what he ſays about the country of | 


Cornelius Fronto, criticiſed, V. 343. 6. 344- @. 
Occaſioned the publication of Junius's beok 4 
bictura Velterum, X. 280. b. 


Nicarete, whether ſhe was the miſtreſs of Stilpo, IX. Niellis, Charles de, one of the chief Miniſters among 


17. 6. 7700 | 
Nice what fine M. Antoninus obliged the inhabitants 
to pay for having beaten one ef their fellow eitinens 

to death, II. 40. 6. 


Nicene Creed, the oppoſition which was made to the 
word Conſubſtantial, V. 155. b. 156, a. Explana- 
tions of it, ibi id. * | 
Nicephorus, his fables about Jeſus Chriſt, and Abgar 


King of Edeſſa, I. 6g. 7 A very credulous and 
| VL 66. 4: 


injudicious writer, 


: 396. 6. 


| Niceron, Father, his account ef the method whieh 
Baillet took 10 learn Latin, II. 380. a. Miſtakes 


a paſlage in Mr. Wood cone 

301. 4. His character of Lenfant's hiſtory of the 

Council of Conſtance, VI. 690. 4. | 
Nicholas; WhO pleaded. Archelaus's ea 


ale before Au- 
guſtus, his arguments in his favour, II. 18g, 4. 


Nicholas I, Pope; A* with Pope Leo I, and 
Gregory the Great, IV. 5. a. 8 | 


Nicholas V, Pope, lebhed-iipon as the fouttder of the 
Vatican Library, X. 56. 6, Perſnaded Pemot 


—- 


Nicolai, 
Boyle's uncommon experiment about the inealeſeence 


Some of his opinions which were attacked 
by Leibnitz, 672. a. His obſervations en Biſhop 


ning Beverland, III. N. 


E X. 


to undertake the tranſlation of Polybius, VIII. 


„ | 
Mabel, Philip, at what time be foretold the down- 


fall of the Turkiſn Empire, VII. 339. 6. When 
he ſaid the world would come to an end, 410. 4. 
Nichbolfon, Biſhop, his remarks on Roger Aſcham's 
letters, II. 377. 5. Account of Aſſerius's life of 
Alfred, 391. 6. And obſervations on John Bromp- 
ton, 392. a. Treated with great ſeverity by At- 
terbury, 428. b. His character of Bacon's hiſtory 
of Henry VII, 568. a, Barnes's Hiſtory of Ed- 
ward III, 684. a. Baker's Chronicle, 596. a, 6. 
Burnet's hiſtory of the Reformation, III. 703. a. 6. 
Fuller's Worthies, and Church Hiſtory, V. 349. 
a. 351. a: Selden's works, IX. 143. a. 6. & ſeqq. 
And Speed's Chronicle, 323. & ſeq. His invidi- 
ous reflection upon John Bale, II. 606. 3. And 
miſtake concerning Beulanius, III. 306. a. Con- 
founds Henry Bracton with John Briton, 565. 4. 
His diſpute with Dr. Kennet, relating to ſome pre- 
tended alterations in the Biſhop of Bangor's famous 
Sermon, VI. 518. a. | SED GS. 
Nicias, General of the Athenians, how he loſt his 
fleet by not underſtanding the cauſe of Eclipſes, 
VIII. 292. 4. 2 | 
Nicias Erythreus, his remarks on Alexander's eaſy 
way of writing, and on men of diſtinguiſhed merit, 


I. 476. a. 490. b. A great flatterer of Ariſtotle, 
II. 270. 6. | 


Nicocles, tyrant of Sicyon, in what manner he was 


| ſurpriſed by Aratus, II. 150. 6. | 
Nicocrates, tyrant of Ly bia, his cruelty to his wife 
Aretaphila, II. 195. 6. Put to death by her means, 


196. 
| Nicodorus, the Athlet, from whom he received the 


good laws which he gave to the people of Man- 
_ tinea, IV. 585. b. 586.4. 

Father, fome account of his 

648. 2. | | 

Nicolini, Signior, the greateſt performer of dramatic 
muſic that ever appeared upon a ſtage, VI. 309. 6. 


works, VI . 


Nicolle, ſuppoſed to be the author of the Libels which 


Mieſſieurs de Port Royal publiſhed againſt Father 
Amelot, I. 580. b. Reprimands Jurieu for what 
he ſays of Arianiſm, II. 277. b. Author of The 
Perpetuity of the Faith, zog. . Well grounded pre- 
Judices againf the Calviniftt, ibid. And the three 
firſt parts of the Apology for the Nuns of Port Royal, 

310. 5. His character of Lewis le Blanc's Theſes, 
III. 99. a. The judgment he paſſes on the works 

of Mr. Jurieu, IV. 421. „ His defence of Ec- 

chellenſis, not a good one, 702. 3. Why he a- 

voided the way of examitiation ih his contro- 

verſies with the Proteſtants, VIII. 246. b. &c. 

The dangerous conſequenees of his principles con- 

cerning the unpoſlibility of diſcovering truth by this 

method, 247. a. What he ſays concerning the dif- 
ficulties that attend the Divifbility of Matter in in- 
finitum, X. 267. a. Of the unreaſonableneſs of 


| thoſe who oppele the dofrine of the Trinity by 


arguments from reaſon, X. 398. And confeſſion 
concerning the myſtery of it, 247. b. : | 
icomachus, what he did with regard to Philoſtratus's 
life of Apollonius, II. go. a. 102. 4. 
Nicomedss, K. of Bithynia, ſeizes on Cappadocia, IV. 
105. a. Driven out of it by Mithridates, ibid. 


the Remonſtrants, V. 68. 6b. 69. a. 

Niger, Peſcennius, Emperor, what he ſa id to an orator 
who came to deliver a panegyrieal diſcourſe before 
him, V. 689. 4. | | 

Night, the Gauls and other nations uſed to eompute by 
nights infiead of days, X. $66. & ſeq. 

Nigbringale, how defined by a Lacedemonian when he 

had pluck's off its feathers, VII. 703. 4. 6. 

Nigronius the Jeſuit, the tories which he tells of the 
confincnce of Se. 'Fhomas Agqtinas, IJ. 136. a. Of 
the Star which ſhpne over his head; and the Comet 
that appeared before his death, ibid. 5. | 
le, Groa ves s Obſervation upon it, V. 523. 6. 

Nimrod, was the Ninus of the Pagane, VI. 305: b. 

Maus, ſuppoſed to have vanquiſhed Zoroaſter, X. 
284. &, 6, How long Euſebius ſays he died before 

the taleing of Troy, 285, a. 
robe, whenee the Heathens borrowed their fable of 
er, I. 487. 4. LES 

Nighus, Auguſtin, was too particular in his defcrip- 
tion of Jane of Aragon, II. 140: 6. 3 

3 | ol : 5 


Was in love with her, IT. ibid; 5. Expoſed to ridicule 
by his amorous conſtitution, ibid. Cenſured, 141. 
Niphus, Ferdinand, VII. 823. £4 


Niſeus, tyrant of Syracuſe, ſpent his eſtate upon being | 
Noſegay, whether the noſegay adorns the boſom or the 


aſſured that his death was near, IX.411.6. 

Nitard, Cardinal John Everard, X. 515. 

Nizalius, his treatiſe de weris principiis &c. VI. 673. a. 
His caprice in ſtrictly confining himſelf. to the com- 
paſs of Cicero's language, VII. 364. 6. 

Noah, where he went into the Ark according to the 
Mufſulmans, I. 7. 6. Said by ſome to be the 
Cinyras of the Heathens, IV. 35 1. 2. 

Noailles, Cardinal de, his opinion of Boileau's Satyr 
on Equivocations, III. 443. A letter of Mr. de 
Fenelon relating to him, IX. 37. 6., | 

Nobiliſima Familia, what theſe words mean in the 
Latin Panegyrics upon men of learning, I. 555. 
b. 556. a. | | | 

Noble? Mr. le, his Zulima ou Þ Amour pur, V. 440 
b. 441. a. The little credit he deſerves with re- 
gard to the number of Princes and Officers that 
were killed at the fiege of Landau, VI. 618. 5. 
His reflections on the alterations which Longomon- 
tanus made in Tycho Brahe's Syſtem, VII. 159. a. 

No Croſs no Crown, the deſign and occaſion of this 
treatiſe, VIII. 260. 6. | 1 

Noldius, his miſlakes concerning Titus and Berenice, 
JH. 240. a. And a paſſage of Dion Caſſius, VI. 

442. 6. | | 

ew Cardinalium, a reigning fault in this book, 
"L549 % ®. 7 | 

Non Conformity, how Dr. Aſſheton proves them guilty 
of fcandal, II. 394. a. The opinion of the old 

Non · con ſormiſts about the Common Prayer, III. 
5 1. 6, What ſome of our rigid ones ought to take 
notice of, 153. 4. Their violences and extravagances, 
V. 303. 2. Biſhop Jewel's addreſs to them, VI. 
376. 6. Biſhop Croft's admonition to them, VII. 

483. a. 6. What they alledged to Biſhop Morton 


as the reaſon of their Nonconformity, 675. a. 


William Pen fined for Nonconformity when he was 
but 16 years of age, VIII. 259. See Diſſenters, 
Nie mile Af, &c. | | 
onconformity, ſhould not deprive perſons of any natu- 
ral or civil right, I. 82. 5. The books which 
Hoadly, Olyffe, and Calamy, wrote concerning it, 
IV. 29. J. 30. 4. . N 
Nonjurors, their ſeparation from the public aſſemblies 
of the Church of England examined, and proved 
to be ſchiſmatical upon their own principles, III. 
211. a. 6. 212. @. 6. The conceſſions which Dr. 
Bennet makes them, 212. a. Treated with great 
lenity by Biſhop Burnet, 707. 6. g 
| Nonnus, by whom the verſes added to the eighth chap- 
ter of his Paraphraſe were written, I. 99. = (3). 
Non-refiftance, when it was received as a Doctrine of 
the Church, III. 134. 4. Biſhop Blackall's argu- 
ment in favour of it, 363. a. Burnet's opinion of 
it, 705. 4. 6. A doctrine not known to the primi- 
tive Chriſtians, VI. 407. a. Enjoined by Socinus, 
IX. 272. a. ö. See Paſſive Obedience. 
Noreys, Henry, one of thoſe with whom Ann Boleyn 
was faid to have had a criminal converſation, 111. 
1. b. ; | | by. 
Nog, Father, makes a wrong criticiſm upon El- 
menthorſt, II. 116. a. His negligence, III. 325. 
5. Cenſured for what he ſays of Archelaus and 
Berenice, 236. 6. Dejotarus and Caſtor, IV. 556. 
5. The high Prieſt and King of Comana, 413. 4. 
And an Epigram of Martial, V. 437. a. 


Normandy, Duke of, marries Eleanor the divorced 


Queen of Lewis VII, VII. 24. a. See Henry Il, 
K. of England. 3 45 
Norris, John, his opinion of Robert Barclay and his 
rinciples, II. 660. From whom he borrowed his 
ypotheſis concerning the love of God, IV. 487. a. 


Wrote againſt Locke's Eſſay, VII. 144. 5. His 


notions not very different from thoſe of the Quakers, 
376. 5. Looked upon by them as a Proſelyte to 
their Religion, ibid. = | 
Northampton, John of, occaſions a diſturbance in Lon- 
don by endeavouring to be re- elected Lord Mayor, 
IV. 295. 4. bs 
Northumberland, what it formerly contained, I. 506. a. 
Northumberland, Henry Earl of, allowed penſions to 


three Mathematicians who were called his Magi, 


VI. 22. 
North-weſt paſſage, what diſcoveries Sir Walter Raw- 


. 


"> Ig his collegues made concern ing it, VIII. 
Nes, how Tycho Brahe ſupplied that part of bis which 
was cut off, III. 568. a. | 


boſom the noſegay, V. 557.6. e 
Noſtradamus, no regard to be paid to his predictions, 

II. 627. 6. What has been ſaid of his Centuries, 

IV. 545. 6. The ſurpriſing virtue of his Mirrors, 
VIII. 617. @ % 34% 4: 225 
Notarii, who were ſo called, III. 291. 6. 


Notitiæ Communes.' See Innate Principles. 


Notre Dame Bridge, the inſcription which is engraved 
upon it in letters of gold, X. 427. a. 6. 

Nottingham, Earl of, oppoſes the bill for ſtrengthening 
the Proteſtant Intereſt in theſe kingdoms, IX. 393. 
6. What he faid of the Diſſenters, 394. a. His 


meſſage of condolance to Dr. Barrow's father, II. 
704. a. _ | | 


Novara, John de, Prior of the Convent of Crowe; 


III. 942. 6. = 
I fe what they were blamed by Atticus, 
453.5. | | 

Newella, daughter of John Andreas, uſed to read 
Lectures to her father's ſcholars. I. 684. 3. Whe- 
ther ſhe contributed to or leſſened the profit of her 

. hearers, by hiding her beautiful face, 685. @. 
Her anſwer to her huſband, who aſked, Whether a 
perſon who makes a feaſt ought to ſend to his gueſts th 
acquaint them when dinner is ready, ibid. 6. 

Novels and Authentics, the meaning of theſe words, 
I. 151. 2 (14). 685. | 5 5 

Novelties in Religion, how far Pareus's conduct cor- 
cerning them was conſiſtent with the principles of 

the Reformation, VIII. 186. a. b. See Innowatins. 

Novelty, nothing more-pernicious chan the love of it, 

1 536.54. | * f | | 

Nec, why Athenagoras the Philoſopher was fo nam- 
ed, I. 651, a. 6. 652. b. 653. The only ſyllable 
that is ſaid wanting in Andrelinus's Poems, 694. 6. 

Nouvelles des Cours de I Europe, a paſſage of its author 
concerning the ſiege of Landau, examined, VI. 

%, „% ln e torts ads oi 

Nowvelles Literaires, the filly criticiſms | which the au- 

_ thor makes on Addiſon's Cato, I. 254. a, 


4 


Nouvelles de la Republique des Letires, III. 266. a; B. 
_ Cenſured, VIII. 73: 4. b. X. 306. Two miſtakes 


with regard to the Abbot de Camps, corrected, IX. 
162. b. ior; . | 
Nouvelles Recreations, a character of this work and its 
author, VIII. 309. a. 6. 310. 4. | 
Nowars, Alexander, Editor of Guillim's Di/play of 
Heraldry, V. 526. a. b. | 
Neyelles, Count de, highly commended by his Cath o- 
lick Majeſty, IX. 390. and a. 
Nuaities, Who was particularly famous for painting 
them, I. 426. 7 85 | | 
Nudiverius, what it ſignifies, III. 508. ö. | 
uma, in what l is character neatly reſembled that of 
Antoninus Pius, II. 36. 5. 37. Why he appointed 
that the Veſtals . ſhould take care of the four Ele- 
ments, VI. 343. 6. Avoided- all the follies and 
abſurdities of other Legiſlators in his ſcheme of 
Religion, VII. 693. a. Whether Pythagoras flou- 
riſhed under his reign, VIII. 610. a. Why the 
Romans choſe to believe that he was that Philoſo- 
pher's ſcholar, G11. a. EA im | 
Number of the Beaſt, diſcovered by Bedell, III. 133.6. 
Numbers, what Brunus aſſerts of an infinite number, 
III. 620.4. 3. By what numbers Stifelius foretold 
the end of the world. IX. 410. 2. 
Numenius, the Pyrrbonian, his opinion of Arceſilaus 
and Carneades, IV. 126. 6. The particulars 


which he relates concerning Lacydes, VI. 593 4. 


6. 594. a. | 8 | 
Numenius, the Pythagorean, what he ſays of Moſes 
and the Egyptian Magicians, I. 3. a. | 


Nuncius inanimatus, or the myſterious Meſenger, V. 


445 a. b. 446. a. b. | 
Nuns, more ancient than Monks, I, 26. Reſided 
formerly in their fathers: houſes, ibid. Ann the 
Propheteſs ſaid to have been a Nun, II. 12. 4. 
They who do not mortiſy themſelves, compared to 
fiſh which leap out of the frying-pan into the fie, 
III. 177. 6. Endeavours to reſtrain the licentiouſ- 
neſs of thoſe of Genoa, 517. a. 5. Do not dehire 
the penetrative wirginity, 527. 6. Their religious 
vows, very — to the temporal good of a coun- 
9 ity 
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try, III. 647. a. Some who were greatly moved at 
| 5 preaching of Caſtellan, IV. 193. 6. What 
ſome Fathers have thought concerning thoſe who 


violate their chaſtity, V. 279. 4. The ſtory of 


the poſſeſſion of the Nuns of Loudun, 513. &c. 
VII. 181. 5. The method a Biſhop was forced to 
take to know whether thoſe of his dioceſe were 

virgins, 714. 6. The fevere laws which Jovian 


made againſt thoſe who ſhould court Nons with a 


deſign to marry them, or who looked laſciviouſly 
upon them, VI. 429. 5. Do ſometimes really ſee 
apparitions, VII. 181 6. How ſuch as have had to 
do with them are convicted of their crime after they 
are dead, 429. 2. Why they are not ſo remark- 
able for — their children now as formerly, 
VIII. 186. a. Some account of a Monaſtery where 
they were permitted to go abroad when and where 
they pleaſed, and to marry if they thought proper, 


X. 494. | 
Nuns bun, Royal. See Port- Reyal. | 
Nurius, William, his Epigram on Anthony Cornelius, 

IV. 439. a. 6. . n 

Me, Stephen, bis book againſt Dr. Allix concerning 
the Trinity, II. 527. a Whether his notions are 

not Sabellian, ibid. e oy 
Nymnam, Jerom. VI. 238. 2. 
Nymphs, what the antients thought of Mountain 

Nymphs, I. 376. 6. | . 
Nyrufpaam, a paradiſe of the Siameſe, IX. 294. a. 


O. 


Ath of Allegiance, Dr. Sherlock's vindication of 
himſelf for taking it, IX. 221. 6. 222. @ 
 Oaths, to ſwear by the divine Nature, not accounted any 

profanation by the Arabs, I. 106. (15). One which 
Accurſius took that he was no plagiary, 155. a. 6. 
Whether any are bound by them, II. 622. 2. In 
what the virtue of them conſiſts, I. 632. 6, Whe- 
ther the oaths of dying perſons ought to be admitted 
as proofs, III. 449. a. A maxim of Euripides 
with regard to their ſanctity, V. 150. | 
bedience, the uſual effect of obliging men to a blind 
- obedience, IV. 85. IN 
O, whence it came to ſignify 10 condemn, II. 


$31: * | . | 
Obligation, are apt to beget hatred, VII. 318. b. IV. 


10. a. | 
Ob ſcenities, delicate ones more dangerous than coarſe 
ſmut, I. 149. 6. An author not to be charged 
with writing obſcenely though ſome of his images 
are obſcene, provided his ſtyle be chaſte, 225. 6. 
How Albertus Magnus uſed to excuſe himſelf for 
making uſe of ſmutty phraſes, 430. and 4. 6. 
Whether they ought to be related in hiſtory, III. 
390. a. How different the notion of the old Ro- 
mans was from that of the preſent age on this head, 
IV. 212. Whether a Philoſopher may diſcourſe 
about the proper time of careſſing a woman, V. 55. 
5. The diſpute about them between Prior Ogier 
and Father Garaſle, 388. @. 6. What ſome have 
ſaid in juſtification of thoſe who publiſh looſe Poems, 
'Tales, &c. 598. 6. 599. a. Bayle's arguments for re- 
lating them, VI. 178. a. VIII. 629. a. 6. & q. 
Euripides's maxim about them, VI. 602. 4. 6. 


- When authors may juſtly be charged with them, 


VII. 224. 4.6. The falſe maxim of the Poets con- 
cerning them, 464. 6. Smutty tales written by a 
very religious and virtuous Princeſs, 735. 6. Why 
Ovid's love compoſitions are the moſt obſcene of 
all thoſe of the ancients, VIII. ＋ a. 'Thoſe of 
Sanchez, cenſured, IX. 46. @. 6. & ſeq. The 
many miſchiefs they occaſion, 47. 6. How writers 
endeavour to juſtify them, ibid. 48. 2. b. Their 
arguments confuted, ibid. 49. 4. 5. Should not be 
omitted by a faithful Hiſtorian, 175. @. b. How la 
Mothe le Vayer apologizes for his writing with ſo 
much freedom upon obſcene ſubjects, 681. a. 6. 
Reflections upon his apology, ibid. @. 6. Catullus, 
Ovid, and Martial, inexcuſable, ibid. 6. John 
Della Caſa's vain attempts to excuſe the ſhocking 
impurities of his Capitolo del Forno, 683. a. b. Why 
Italian authors are more blameable for their ob- 
ſcenities than others, 684. a. How Pliny juſtifies 

his writing looſe verſes, X. 11. 4. 6. Obſcene books 
read by ſome without any bad motives, 13. 6. 14. a. 
The principal caſes in which a writer can be ac- 
cuſed of them, 417. Authors not leſs applauded 


and careſſed on account of the obſcenity of their 
writings, 418. Obſervations concerning thoſe cri- 
ties who through an exceſs of delicacy with regard 
to immodeſt words, would quite deſſroy the uſe of 

; 2 421. & ſeqq. Whether every phraſe which 
ocks modeſty, is an attempt upon morality, 426. 

— Groſs obſcenities, the leaſt dangerous, 427. & ſeq. 
Whether greater liberties may be taken in books 
than converſation, 430. The moſt delicate terms 
pollute the imagination as much as the groſſeſt, ibid. 
& ſeq. Why virtuous women are more offended 
when the ſame image is conveyed by a groſs than 
by a delicate phraſe, 431. The impoſtbility of 
preventing objects from ſullying the imagination, 
ibid. A refutation of the Cynics who ſay there is 
no obſcenity in words, 4.39. & ſeq. Authors who 


have wrote obſcenely whoſe works were never cen- 


ſured, 484. 


Obſervatory in the Suburbs of St. Fame's at Paris, 


deſcribed, VI. 10. 5. | 
Occaſional Bill, Patrick's ſpeech concerning it, 
VIII. 196. 6. On what occaſion Penn wrote his 
conſiderations againſt it, 266. | 


Occaſional Caufes, a very convenient uſe of them, V. 


22.6. See Genii &c. | | 
Occafional Conformity, Lord Lanſdown's ſpeech againſt 


_ repealing the bill to prevent it, VI. 633. 6. See 


Conformity. 


Occieve, Sir Thomas, a favourer of the Lollards, IV. 


294. a. A particular friend of Chaucer, 297, 6. 
Occult Qualities, IV. 613. a. 5 
Ochinus, his thirty dialogues tranſlated into Latin by 
Caſtalio, IV. 179. 6. ; | 


 Ockiley, Simon, his reflections with regard to the au- 


thority of the Arabic Manuſcripts in the Bodleian 
Library, V. 502. 4.6. 
Ocrifia, the marvellous manner in which it is ſaid ſhe 
conceived Servius 'Tullius, IX. 481. a. 6. 
Octavia, wife of M. Anthony, by what motives ſhe 


_ . endeavoured to prevail on her huſband to forſake 


Cleopatra, II. 63. a. | 


Octavia, wife of Nero, in what manner her huſband 
contrived accuſations againſt her, in order to put her 


to death, II. 8. 


Ober, a Dane, ſent by Alfred to diſcover a north- 


. eaſt paſlage to the Indies, I. 501. 4. | 
Oday, Mr. VI. 584. 6. | 


Odium Theologicum, greatly to be apprehended, II. 


334. 6. How men behave who are actuated by it, 


591. 2. One of the moſt ſubtle and ordinary ftrokes 


of it, 65 1. 6. 652. a. 5 AD 
Odyſſey, the diſcourſe of the Hog with Ulyſſes im- 
properly introduced, II. 221. l. See Homer. 


Oecolampadius, his advice to Farel about moderating 
his zeal, V. 183. a. Suppoſed by Luther io be 


kill'd by the Devil, VII. 258. a. | 
Oethrenſchield, the compliment which Peter I made 

him after the battle of Hangout, and his anſwer, 
Oerubielm, Monſieur, one of his arguments to prove 

that Pontus de la Gardie was deſcended of a good 


family, not concluſive, V. 389. a. Cenſured, IX. 
65. | | 


Offices or Duties, the three kinds into which they are 
_ diſtinguiſhed by Philoſophers, I. 571. 6. 


Offices, Public, are in all governments generally filled 


by diſhoneſt men, II. 450. 4. 
Offey, William, his ſevere reflections on the editor 
of Biſhop Barlow's remains, II. 678. 6b. 
Ogier, Prior, whether he was the author of the apo- 
logy for Mr. de Balzac, II. 632. 6. His criticiſms 


upon Garaſle, III. 317. 4. . Verſes againſt him, 


IV. 279. 4. Cenſure of the Doctrine Curieuſe, V. 
384. 4. VII. 108. 5. And diſpute about obſceni- 

ties, V. 388. 4. 6. Caſts a falſe imputation on 
Scioppius, IX. 123. 6. 


Ogier, Charles, his travels to Denmark and Sweden, 


curious and well written, X. 30. 6. & ſeq, 


 Ogilby, rang his wild men of Norway, III. 434. b. 


Ogilby, John, his negociations for promoting a league 
between King James and his Catholic Majeſty, X. 

182. 2. b. & eq. 

Oglethorpe, his reaſons for oppoſing the baniſhment 


of the Biſhop of Rocheſter, II. 437. His public 


ſpirit, ibid. 
Oignon, Frier, the relicks he brought from Jeruſalem, 
* 39; 8, 
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Oil, abo is faid to have fougd out the an of making 


it, II. 235. 4.4. The oil of the Ancients which 
was never conſamed, a mere chimera, V. 214. a. 


Ola Hge, the waſh of Averroes concerning it, II. 


475-6. Craſlus's rallery on that of Dejotarus, IV. 
558. . Deſcribed, 640. 8. b. Eraſmys's xeafons 
or thinking it agreeable, V. 88. 6. Its defects, 


VI. 418, 4. VII. 45. , How widely Malherbe 


differed from the opinion of the wiſe Heathens con- 

cerning it, VII. 380. 5. Ought to be revered even 
in criminals, VIII. 5. 2. How the Tibareni uſed 
to make away with all old people, IX. 554. Old 
men amongſt the Ceans {aid to be commanded by a 
law to diſpatch themſelves as ſoon as they were 
turned of ſixty, X. 281. 4. b. & ſeqq. All, how 
ancient ſoever they ate, imagine they may live not 
only days but whole years longer, 74. 4. Its 
miſeries, 232. 6. & ſeq. 


Olacaſle, Sir John, refuſes to obey the ſummons of 


the Archbiſhop, II. 370. 5. Some of his tenets, 
ibid. Excommunicated, 371. 2. The part of Fal- 
ſtaff deſigned for him, V. 195. a. Why he was 
the make-ſport in all plays for a coward, ibid. 6. 


Oldenburg, a dilpyte between bim and Mr. Hook con- 


cCerning the invention of the ſpiral ſpring of watches, 

VI. 214. a. 6. | | | 

Oldfield, Mrs. the paſſion which Mr. Maynwaring had 
for her, VII. 505. a. 6. hog 

Oldham, his verſes on the ingratitude of the Court 
towards Butler, VI. 292. 24. 

Oldmixon, John, his inſinuations againſt the authors of 
the Spectators, Tatlers, and Guardians, I. 250. 6. His 
account of the interpolating and altering of Cla- 
rendon's Hiſtory, II. 445. 6. 446. 4. And of King 
William's taking the Seals from Lord Somers, IX. 
287. 6. Remarks on what he ſays with regard to the 

author of Icon Baſilike, X. 79. a. b. & ſeq. | 

Oldoini, a reigning defect of his Aibenæum, I. 472. b. 

Olenſis or Olexi, General of the order of Carmelites, 
7 * his being depoſed by Pope Urban 

„ II. 4. J {oa 5 

Ole. Barnabas, his objections to Dr. Eachard's Grounds 
of the Contempt of the Clergy, IV. 706. a. | 

-Olgiari, Jerom, who induced him to enter into the 
conſpiracy againſt the Duke of Milan, VI. 614. 6. 
His conſtancy, 615. 2. The verſes which he wrote 

on the Duke when he was in priſon, ibid. 


Olivarex, why he a—— and aſſiſted Philip IV 


in his amours, II. 505 
Oliver, Dr. retires to Dr. Buckner's-for ſecurity, VI. 
11.6. Choſen Preſident of Magdalen- college, 12. 6. 
Olivier, a Commentator on Valerius Maximus, his 
miſtakes about Berenice, III. 235. 4. 6. His notes 
full of trivial erudition, ibid. | 


Oliuo, Camillo, in what he was extremely uſeful to 


Father Paul in compiling his Hiſtory of the Council 
of Trent, VIII. 205. a. | 

Ollerius, John James, the outragious manner in which 
he inſulted Aubertin as he lay upon his death bed, 
II. 457. 6. 


Olonne, City of, how treated by Mr. de Soubiſe, after 


it -wasiſurrender'd; to him, IX. 304. 6. 


Olympia, Donna, by what means ſhe was engaged to 


promote 500 intereſt of Benedict Odeſchalchi, VS. 
387. a. 6. | | 
. Olympias, mother of Alexander the Great, what ſhe 


ſaid to a young woman who was accuſed of having 


bewitched King Philip, II. 120./6. 121. 4. 5 13. 6. 
Her cruelty to Aridæus and Eurydice, V. 141. 
The method ſhe took to ſatisfy herſelf whether her 
ſon Alexander was impotent, VII. 302. a. 
Olympic Games, the mean opinion, which Ageſilaiis had 
of thoſe who diſputed the prize in them, I. 327. 
Why a law was enacted to hurl from the top of a 
rock all women who ſhould have the curioſity or 


boldneſs to be ſpectators of them, VII. 279. 4. III. 


234. 4. 

Omer, made Khälif againſt his will, I. 107. 

Omens, when thoſe taken from a bull bound to a pillar, 
were thought to be propitious, II. 258. The meet- 
ing an old woman at going out of, doors, 'or ſeeing 
a hare upon the road in journies, looked upon as 
an ill omen, III. 570. 6. Fire kindling on the 


altar of itſelf, not always eſteemed lucky, V. 6. 5. 


Should not be meddled with by authors, 276. 4. 
By whom the ſudden falling of rain, was accounted 
a bad omen, VIII. 60. a. Plutarch's account of 
thoſe obſerved by Timoleon, IX. 582. 6. 


5 oe at bis Hawe, their ſtary, I. 105. 6, 
67 75 rigs, bis ill manger 10 Antoninus Pius, 
On, from whom the Janſeniſts learned to dente them- 
ſelyes by this particle, VIII. 171. 6. Remarks 
__ concerning the uſe of it, ibi. 4 
Oneſicritys, the effect which the Heger of Diogenes 
had upon him and his ſons, IV. 604. . 5 
Ontelbs, the famous Paraphraſt upon the Pentateuch, 
1 by ſome to be the ſame perſon with Aquila, 
I. 127. 80 
Onephrio, Cardinal, particulars, concerning him, IX. 


Opalfens, John Van, condemn'd on account of his re- 
200", bat afaped by the connivance of the Goaler, 
p * 1 « 0, p 


Operas, the reaſonableneſs of encouraging Engliſh 
Operas, I. 247. 6. On what their ſucceſs chiefly 
depends, ibid. Are of too calm and ſtill a nature 
unleſs enliven'd by comedy, 248. a. The pſalms 
and other parts of the Liturgy in proſe were the 
operas of the XVth and XVIth- Centuries, IV. 

326. a. When firſt introduced into France, 441, 4. 
6. A circumſtance concerning Hughes's opera of 

Calypſo and Telemachus, VI. zog. b. 5 

Opbir, was according to Mr. Huet the ſouth coaſt of 

Africa, VI. 304. 6. | 


.Ophites, a ſect of Heretics, their dreams concerning | 


the Serpent that tempted Eve, V. I 19. 4. 
Opinari, what it ſignifies, VII. 806. 35. 
Opinions, a fondneſs for new ones, a lock very much 

to be feared, II. 494. 4. 6. The univerſal content 

of mankind in any opinion, not a good proof of 
the truth of it, III. 154. a. Nor arguments drawn 
from antiquity, VI. 659. 6. Whence the variety 
of them proceeds, III. 398. a. And the advan- 


tage of it, VI. 150. 4. Petavius's apology for his 


often altering his opinions, VIII. 333.6. | 
Oporinus, John, the inſcription which he cauſed to be 

fixt over the door of his ſtudy, X. 49. 6. | 
Oppian, Turnebus's and Bodin's commentaries upon 
bim, III. 417.6. WINE TOES! 
Optatus Gallus, his inſinuations againit Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, VII. 404. 4. eee eee 
ptics, greatly advanced by Roger Bacon, II. 541. 6. 
A happy thought of Mr. Gregory, which has given 


occaſion to the moſt conſiderable improvements in 


them ſince the firſt invention of the Teleſcope, V. 

5 53. 42. In what the. Optic writers err moſt eno:- 
mouſly, VII. 608. a. The contents of Newton's 
lectures upon this ſubject, 779. a. 5. Optical que- 
ries, 781. 6. Obſervations on light and colours, 
787... l. get 


Opus Majus, a book written by Roger Bacon, II. 543. | 


a. b. 544. a. C. & ſeqq. f 
Oracle of Deipbi, its anſwer to the Cyrenians, I. 171. 
Declaration concerning the ſettlement of the Greeks 
at Cyrene, ibid. a. And obſcure. reſponſe to Arce- 
filaus, 172. How it was filenced, II. 534. 4. See 
Delphi. 1 1 
Oraclis, one in Egypt which uſed to give anſwers in 
Deity in perion, I. 123. That which was pro- 
nounced to Cinyras, 272. a. The anſwers of one 
inconſiſtent with thoſe of another, 329 a. Thoſe 
which were inſpixed by Apollo ſuppoſed to be the 
only ones which aniwered wivd woce, 595. 6, In 
what manner that of Amphiaraus was to be con- 
ſalted, .596. a. The great veneration which the 
- Ancients had for it, ibid. a..5. Not at all filenced 
by the Chriſtian religion, 600. a. An obſcure one, 
II. 172. a. Whether they were delivered by the 
Devil, or were only mere impoſtures of crafty and 
intereſted prieſts, III. 9. 6. Their ambiguous an- 
ſwers, 4. b. Who invented the anſwer of Apollo 
to Pyrrhus, VIII. 607.5. That which Timeſius 
received, IX. 581. . | 
Oracles of Reaſon, III. 399. a. | 
Orange, the ſhocking cruelties which Fabricius Ser- 
bellone exerciſed in that city, IX. 161. 4. 5. Set 
ef * at the inſtigation of the Count du Suze, 
ibid. 6. 


Orange, Frederic Henry Prince of, his behaviour with ' 


regard to; Grotius, V. 578. B. 579. a. Whether 
he ſuffered the French army to periſh, in order to 
de ſevenged of the Cardinal, VII. 55.4. 4. Did 
not deſite to haye the French for his neighbours, 


63. 6. [ 
Orange, 


writing when any perſon could not conſult the 


IN D E X 


Orange, William I Prince of, his deſign in reporting 
that Don Juan was going to marry Queen Eli- 
( zabeth, II. 504. @, The apology for him, IV. 
. 8, vote 
Oration, what Lewis XIII faid of them, VII. 56. 5. 
Who is ſuppoſed to be the firſt who wrote them 
down before he delivered them, VIII. 293.6. 
Orators, ſeldom withdraw before their parts are im- 
paired by age, I. 314. 4. Allowed the privilege 


of contradicting themſelves, II. 51. 6. ght to 


take care to conceal all the artifice of their Rhe- 
| thorle, 52. 2. Great difference between acting the 
orator and being one, ibid. 5. Should always keep 
their mouths clean, 119. 6. Examples of greatora- 
tors who being confuſed at the beginning of their 
harangnes, Joſt their memory on a ſudden and could 
not go on, III. 663. a. Very uſeful to thoſe who 
would kindle a war, IV. 431. 6. The different 
characters of ſome of the ancient orators, V. 343. 
. b. What ſort may juſtly be called Arric, 602. 6. 
\ Their power over the people, VI. 26. Action, 


' their chief talent, 245. a. What dreadful ſtorms a 


vehement one may raiſe for nothing at all, VIII. 
157. 6. May charm all their hearers by a very in- 
different oration, 293. 6, Of what character they 


were by whom the Athenians were excited to put to 


_ death ſix of their Generals who inſtead of puniſh- 
ment merited the higheſt rewards, 307. 5. Their 
oppolite ſactions, a neceſſary evil in the common- 


wealth of Athens, 308. 6. What Cicero thought 


neceſſaty to make one, 5 14. 5. To what they owe 
the ſucceſs of their declamations, IX. 339. @. 6. 
Quintilian's advice to them, ibid. 5. 

Oratory, by whom it was invented, V. 27. The 
four kinds of it, 343. a. Obſervations upon it, X. 
2 - | Fe: 

Oratory, Fathers of the, their employment, I. 579. 

Orbis Eruditi 2 teratura a cbaractere Samaritico dedudta, 

. 5 

Orbitelb, Duke of, a Poem upon his death, VIII. 

e 5 N e 

Ordeal by Fire, V. 22. a. 


Ordination, the care which Biſhop Bedell took to exa- 


mine thoſe he ordained, III. 135. 6. And to hin- 
der them from giving any thing to his ſervants, 
136. 2. What ſome Councils have decreed againſt 


Biſhops who exacted fees at Ordinations, ibid. The 
anſwer which a preſumptuous young fellow juſt go- 


ing to receive it, made to the examiners, IV. 
245. a. What Fiddes ſays of the validity of Eng- 
lit Ordination, V. 244. 4. b. 245. 6. In what 
ſenſe Biſhop Montagu ſays it is a Sacrament, VII. 
626. a. See Holy Orders. + | 

' Oreades, nymphs which inhabit the mountains, IV. 


Oreftes, at what time his bones were tranſlated from 
 Tigea to Lacedæmon, I. 665. a. How they were 
_ diſcovered, ibid. 6. The ſervices he received from 
his brother Chryſes, IV. 327. 6. In which of the 
Comana's he eſtabliſhed the worſhip of Bellona, 
412. a. b. Whether Hermione was betrothed to 
him before ſhe was married to Pyrrhus, VIII. 603. 
5. Whether he killed Pyrrhus, 604. 
Organization, whether the general laws of motion are 
ſufficient for it, IX. 155. 4. 6. : 
Orichovius, cenſured, IX. 382. a. 6. What he ſays 
with reſpe to his taking a wife, 388. b. 389. 4. 
| Oriental Learning, complaints concerning the declen- 
ſion of the public taſte for it, X. 564. a. 
Origen, where he is right no body righter, and where 
he is wrong no body worſe, I. 209. @ His 
friendſhip for Ambroſe, 566. Whether the errors 
and hereſies in his works were inſerted by his ene- 


mies, ibid. a. 6. No force in his arguments to ſhew = 


that the Egyptians ſuffered Antinous to be equalled 
with Jupiter and Apollo, II. 22. a. His ſyſtem to 
confute the Manichees, III. 83. . A book written 
by a Cardinal upon this queſtion, Whether Origen 
be in heaven, IV. 438. His opinion of fome hid- 
den works of the Prophets, V. 11. 6. His works 
condemned, 66. Was a manifeſt proof that the loſs 


of the male organs do not iv any manner prejudice 


the natural talents of the ſou}, VI. 107. a. His 
anſwer to the Marcionites, a very weak one, VII. 


417. 6. His opinion of the intricacy of the que- 


ttion about the Origin of evil, VIII. 125.6. 126. 
a. Perſona's Latin tranſlation of his books againſt 
Celſus, 329. 6, 330. 4. Thought that without 


' Philoſophy no body could be pious, IX. 450. & 
A work of his that was cavilled at by * 
X. 103. 2. A bad argument which he makes uſe 
of in order to perſuade men of the truth of the Im- 
maculate virginity of the mother of Chriſt, 363. 
4. 3. His anſwer to Celſus's ridicule of the Chri- 
ſtian method of teaching 396. | 
Origeni/ls, whether a Manichean can be put to ſilence 
by their principles, VIII. 49. 4. ö. & ſeq. Two 
ſorts of them, 54. a. 6. To what the ſucceſs of 
their ſe was principally owing, ibid. 
Original of idolatries, or the birth of herefies, a book 
mar ag under the name of Iſaac Caſaubon, IV. 
155. à. 6. | XN x 
Ori 2 the danger of not recurring to them, I. 
0. 6. 


Original Sin, what has been ald as a proof of it, III. 


296. a, In what it conſiſted according to Bever- 


land, 301. 6. Bluet, 399. a. Some modern Rab- 


bins, V. 121. a. Illyricus, VI. 146. b. And 
Dr. Whitby, X. 141. a. 6. How ſome explain 
the fifth verſe of the LIſt Palm, IV. 5 32. 3. In 
what Plato's opinion of the pre-exiſtence of ſouls 
differed from this doctrine, IX. 646. b. J one of 
_ moſt incomprehenſible myſteries of the Goſ pel, 
401. | 


work conſiſts, IV. 490. 6. 


Orix, Dr. his attempts to convert the Dutcheſs of Fer- 
Ferrara, V. 212. 8a: 6. 


Orleans, Duke of, ſon of Francis I, V. 324. @. OF. 


fered the Proteſtant Princes of Germany to allow | 


the exerciſe of their Religion, 325. a. b, 
Orleans, Duke of, on what account Charles VIII ſet 
him at liberty, I. $59: a. b. Aſcends the throne 
under the name of Lewis XII, 560. | 
Orleans, Lewis Duke of, the reaſon of his being aſſaſ- 
ſinated by John Duke of Burgundy, III. 678. 6. 
679. a. 6b. VIII. 346. a. 6b. 347. a. | 


Orleans, Charles Duke of, the challenge he ſent the 


Duke of Burgundy, III. 679. 6. 


Orleans, Lewis of, a parallel between him and Peter 


de Beloi, III. 182. a. 

Ormond, Duke of, whether he oppoſed the marriage 
of Charles II with the Infanta of Portugal, VI. 
337. 4. b, The general maxim upon which he 
went with regard to his behaviour towards him, 
| m Blood's attempt upon his life, X. 574. a. b. 
& ſeq. 5 e 


Or nus, taken from the Portugueze, I. 19. 


Orobio, Iſaac, his objections againſt the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion with Limborch's anſwers, VII. 87. a. 6. 
& , Why he attacked John Bredenbourg, X. 

Orofernes, the acts of violence he committed, after 
having expell'd his brother Ariarathes from the 
kingdom of Cappadocia, IV. 104. a. See Holgfernes. 


Oroma ſdes, the Divinity whom the Perſians acknow- 


| ledged for the principle of all good, what they ſay 


. 


the word, 289. a. b. VI. 344. 6. 


of him, II. 215. X. 287. 4. 6. The origin of 
Oroonoko, the beautiful hiſtory of him and Imoinda, 


III. 140. 6. 141. 4. 6. Whether he was too familiar 
with Mrs. Behn, ibid. e ee 
Oraſius, his account of Buſiris, III. 719. 6, . 
Orpheus, famous after his death for the oracles he de- 
livered, VII. 4. 6. 9 5 
Orrery, Earl of, William Pen's letter to him upon his 
being impriſoned at Cork for attending at a Qua- 
kers meeting, VIII. 260. a. 6. | 
Orthagora, its etymology, IX. 225. b. 226. a. | 
Orthodox, apt to extend their hatred to the perſon of 
the heretic as well as the hereſy, I. 449. a. How 


they propagate lies againſt them, ibid. B. When 


they perſecute an heretic it is almoſt impoſſible 
for him to eſcape them under Princes who are of 
their party, 450. a. 6. Imagine that great here- 
tics are at the fame time great ſinners, II. 21. a. 
Uſed to deſtroy all the works of heretics, 94. Per- 
ſecuted the Arians before they were perſecuted by 
them, 279. a. Their artifices with regard to the 
works of thoſe who oppoſe them, IV. 333. a. 6. 
It is of great importance to Religion, that their 


lives ſhould be judged of by the general ideas of 


right and wrong, 534. a. 6. How they treat a bro- 

ther who departs ſomewhat from them, 369. a. 
Orthodoxy, the unfair methods which ſome take to 

make it triumphant, IV. 277. a. How the world 
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is prepoſſeſſed in its e VII. 341. 8. Has 
owed its ſupport only to its having had the ſword of 
Princes on its fide, 765. 4. 6. What prejudiced 
heretics againſt it, 766. a. Cartes's opinion con- 
| 2 brutes of vaſt advantage to it, VIII. 758. 
4 L. 765. 3. Nothing makes a perſon more 
_ to it than perſecution, X. 40. 5. 
Orthography, reaſons for preſerving that of old manu- 
ſcripts, V. 102. 5. 
Oe —_ well ſatisfied with her rviſher Ut: 


2 King of Northomberland, depoſed 1 in b 
days after he was crowned, I. 471. 2. 

Oſche, Peter Nevelet Lord of, VI. 278. 6. 

Ofri, a people in Campania,; V. 185 6. The peculiar 
property of their language, ibi 

Ofranider, Andrew, cauſed Morlin to be baniſhed out of 
Pruſſia, VII. 672. At what time he aſſerted that 
the world would be at an end, IX. 410. a. His 
controverſy with Stancarus 385. a. 6. 

„Lucas, diſtinguiſhed bimſelf by writing a- 

gainſt John Arndt, II. 216. 6. 

Ofiris, Apuleius's narration: of his entrance into the 
Religion of Ofiris, II. 117. 3. What the inhabi- 

tants of Byblos relate concerning him, III. 325. 
and a. Way all red haired people were facrificed 
to his manes, 716.'(e). What the Egyptians wor- 
ſhip's under this name, 9. 5 

Oſorius the” Jeſuit his extravagant affirmation, con- 
Peeing rt power of the Virgin Mary, VII. 


of, Cardinal d', a e which he relates con - 


cerning the hiſtory of England which is not to- be 


found elſewhere, II. 7365 a. 6. What he ſays of 
. Bongars, Scioppius and Velſer, III. 480. a. Be- 


lieves John Boucher to be the author of the apology 
for John Chaſtel, 522. a. Intreats the Pope to 

impriſon him, ibid. | What her ſaid of thoſe ſtrokes 

of the ſwitch which the Proxies of Henry IV re- 

ceived, VI. 574.6. 110. 6. His character of Par- 
ſons compared with that given him by Father Ale- 

gambe, VIII. 153. Whatz he ſays of the deſigns 
of Parſons againtt England, ibid. 56. 

22 Earl of, his ſpeech to the D. of Buckingham 
concerning Blood's 13 _ the ne of Or. 
mond's life, X. 575. 4 

Oſulſton, John Lord, III. 200. 

Ofwald, King of Northumberland; by what x means 
he endeavoured to convert the Engliſh, I. 384. 4. 
His great piety and charity, 385. 6. Why his hand 
never periſhed, ibid. 

O:ho, Emperor of Rome, his inconſiſtent charaQer, 
IX. 456.6. Uſed to paint and dreſs like a woman, 
ibid. Why his death was thought wonderful, ibid. 

| 1 8 of his which Eraſmus thought worthy 
being rewarded with the empire, X. 157. a 


Ai and body, of a very different caſt, ibid. 


A maxim which he employed in his dying mo- 
ments, 283. 

Obo III, Empetor of Germany, condemns his wife's 
gallant to be burnt, II. 146. Inflicts the ſame pu- 


| niſhment on the Empreſs, ibid. Confers the title 


of King on Boleſlaus, III. 459. b. His devotion, 
ibid. a. 5. Performed penance for having put to 
death the Conſul Creſcentius, ibid, 


Otbo IV, Emperor of Germany, the ſtory of his mar- 


rving Count Guida to the Lady Gualdrada, V. 
596. a. 
oi the Painter, cured of a cancer in his Eye by 
Borri, III. 50%. 6. 


Oztizs, John Henry, his examination of Baronius' 5 


Annals, X. 537. 6. & ſeq. 
Otto W his character of Arnold of Breſcia, 
II. 


— what this word ſignifies, and whence it is de - 


rived, IX. 306.6. 

Oudin, miſtaken in ſuppoſing that the author of thc 
Galen Legend and the. author of the Catbolicun are 
one and the ſame perſon, II. 601. 4. 


Overal, Biſhop, his MT NAY government, IX. 


221. . 
Owerbury, Sir Thomas, the proſecution. of che 
ſons employed in poiſoning him in che Tower, V. 


383. 4. C. 384. a, 
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Onghtrad in what his notes ven Euclid vs delete, 


O0 preferced- to Vir i by Dr. Barrow; Th 
- His picture of the paſſion of By blis, III. 323; 6. * 
4. 6, Deſerves cenſure fot dwelling upon inte par 
ticulars, ibid. 35. The argument by which he en 

v deavours. to jaſtify his intrigus wich his Corinna's 
waiting maid, not juſt, 594: 6. To what Caſſius 
he wrote the eighth epiſtle of the firſt book de Ponto, 

IV. 173. 6. What r Cenetrix in this au- 
thor ſignifies, 2 14. 4 Abounds with mixed wit, 
453. J. What is thought to have been the cauſe of 
his baniſhment, V. 4. (7); Two verſes. which 
hint at the tragical end of Euripides, 149. 4 Js 
one of thoſe inimitable Poets who appear at firſt 
ſight eaſy to be imitated, 601. 6. 602. 6. His de- 
ſcription of Eryſichton's murthering a Ha madryad, 
VI. 3. a. | Miſtakes the Naides for the, Hamadrya- 
des, 5. a. His ftory of Faunus's going te bed 10 
Hercules inſtead of Omphale, VIE. 24 5 6. Does 
not always obſerve decorum and veriſimilitude, 
VIII. 17. 6. Repreſents Oenone as taking a wrong 
method to cauſe Paris to repent of his inconſtancy, 
ibid. His account of. the vaſt number of ſuitors 
who addreſſed Penelope in the abſence of, beg hui- 
band, 254. 5. His deſcription of Pygmalion, cen- 
ſured, 590. a. What he ſays of the power of, an 
experienced Courtezan, 440. 4 And of the Pytha- 
gorean Metempſychoſis, 61.3, 6; 618, a. 6. His, de 
icription of the; paſſion of Salmacis ſor Hermaphro- 
ditus, IX. 39. 4. 6. Of Sappho's for .Phaon,, 70. 
4. 6. 72. a. And of the ceremonie; performed by 
the Roman Ladies when they went to the temple of 
Fortuna Fitilir, 172. b. His injuſtice to Sulpitiaz 
451. . For what he is cenſured by Julius Scali- 
ger, 671. 6. His numberleſs poetical petitions. 10 
get himſelf recalled do more honour. to his genius 
than to his virtue or courage, X. 343. 6. Is to be 
ranked in the firſt claſs of obſcene writers, 417+, 

Owieds, Franciſcus de, criticiſed, X. 271. 4. 6. 

Outreman, james, his errors concerning the eſſences of 
the divine Nature, I. 630. 6. 

Owen, Dr. John, publiſhed an anſwer. to. Biddle' 's Scrip- 
ture Catechiſm, III. 335. 6. Is reported to have 
put on his hat when the Lord's prayer was repeated 
by the preacher in the chief Church of Oxford, IV. 

157. 6. His complaint againſt Mareſius ſor charg- 
ing the Engliſh with favouring Socinianiſm, X. 33. b. 
His exceptions to Walton's Folyglot, 103. a. b. 

Oxen, the ambition of the rich men among the an- 
2 was to have a great fore '% . M. 


tie 


514 | $3 

Ca John, VII. 480. 1. (4). 

Oxenſliern; how he treated Grotius when he was Em- 
baſſador in France, V. 579. The occaſion of his 
ſending him thither, V. 583.5, Raiſed to the 
gieat Chancellorſhip of. Sweden, X. 444 

Oxford, Earl of, endeavoured to. be , with 
the party which was ſor the Hanover ſucceſſion, 
VII. 458. 5. & ſeq» His unhandſom treatment 
of Mr. Rowe, VIII. 788. Lord Shafteſbury's lei- 


ter to him, IX. 183. 4. 6. Applies to the D. of 
Buckingham for aſũſtance to turn out the Whig 


Miniſtry, 207. a. Steele's letters to hi hea.) — 
reſigned his place of Commiſſioner of p ogg 


wy and concerning the ' Peerage bill, 399. . | 


3. 6. 404. a. 


Oer, Univerſity of, ſaid to be founded by Alfred 


the Great, I. 502. 3. Engaged readily in the ſer- 
vice of Charles Iſt, I. 520. a. 5. Was in the civil 
wars an epitome of the whole nation, 522, à. 
What the Duke of Devonſhire diſliked in the edu- 
cation there, IV. 225. 5. The method which the 
heads of houſes took to cenſure and diſcourage the 

reading of Locke's Eſlay, VII. 144.6. The ſer- 
vices which it received from Mr. Selden and Mr. 
Smith, IX. 148. 3. 149. 4. 263. 6. n 

Oxford Oath, III. 17. a. n what re Dr. 
n took it, ibid. 


. 2 
Pe Juan, Jong of the en of Vil 


lena, X 7. 
Paciuchelli, Angelo, an egr ous. falſhood which he 
relates concerning Luther * J. 250. 4. 


Pacuvius, his judgment of Accius's verſe, I. 143. a. 
h verles concerning 'Teucer, IN. 523. a. 6. 
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pale Donna Maria de, ber TY and, zeal in 
e * rebellion which broke out in Caftile 


ng of Ch es Veh's reign, VIII. 188. 


— the uled to get money to pay her 
deen l 5. Her den name, and family, | 
. ph 

Donna Louiſa de Counteſs of Aranda, great! ly 
Page, Doak the Spaniards, VIII. 119. 4. 6. 
F fault he found with Gratian's works, ibid. 
Pagti, the ball ſtate it was in during the war 29 95 
the Venetiatis and the" confederates of Cambray, 1 


KI what Melchior Hoffman faid of it, VI. 
208 5. See Baptiſm, 
Paths,” | AR, = objection he made againſt the 
ers, II. 658 Conſeſſes he had been miſ- 
taken i i . is notñ 5 1 them, ibid. 5. Invites Mr. 


222 9 852 5 _ 65. 4. Bayle's kanegyrie 


Patz, Don 3 de Tante marries the 
| - Cavinteſs of Portugal, X. 46. 5. Defeated and im- 
Priſoned b) Ben Alphonſo Henriquez her.fon, ibid. 
Po aniſm, founded on as falſe ideas of God as Athe- 
Ar, 1. 328. 4 7 miracles invented by Zo- 
e it eder to ſport its declining condition, 
1262. St. 1 r againſt it, not 
ve,” 568. 4. 3. 569. By what argu- 
ents the Fathers, ſhew 'the "pihity of it, IT. 2 * 
| x raed" on tlie inventions 'of Poets, III. 
more 722 chan Mahometiſm 400 Curt Chri- 
1 Anh VII. 323. 2. Demoliſhed by the autho- 
"rity: 8 the Romiat Emperors, 328. 4. See Hea- 
"theft : 
Pag ah. habe 
d Telt 


* 


ſofße of their Körber from the 


virtue, 597 3. 5e the pretended miracles of 
Ap pollonius Tyan to thoſe of dur Saviour, II. 
99 Ts "Theit temples demoliſhed by Arcadius, 162. 
and @. Some of their objedtions to Chriſtianity, 
321, 6." Had their Carthuſians as well as the 
"Chriſtians, III. 561. 4. B. Their ignorance with 


reſpect to their Deities, IV. 613. 4. 5. Jaſtly up- 


braided by the Chriſtians witk che pederaſty and 
© other" infamous actions of their Gets, 328. 4. V. 
yl 382. 4. 5B. Aſcribed to fortune, hit is to the 
: Dey, not only rheir ill ſuccels but even their 
- Faults,” VI. 63. 6. And this not for want of re- 
flection, but becauſe they reflected very carefully 


upon what paſſes in the mind, 64. B. What led them 


to think that in order to obtain ſome ſignal favour 
from Heaven, the ſureſt way was to offer up one of 


their children to God, 343. 6. Why they are more 


eaſily allured by the ho of Mahomet's paradiſe, 
6 aid thit of the Chriſtians or Jews, VII. 327. 
5. What they fay of m ſteries, IX. 275. 3. 
ben Sede faid ing to their i 1 
By rande, 341. 2. Their groſs blindneſs with 1 00 
td the Ates of their Gods, 418. 5. The falſe 
idea they had of the Divine Nature, 5380. 4. ＋* * 
Have bot run into ſo many — ularities of ſome 
y —.— 4s Chtiſtians, 649. They and Chriſtians 
have reproached one Weber with being the cauſe 
= Ealamities, "O98: a, B. See Heathen, 
ifes. 
| Page - A William, writes nd Mr. Hales, V. 
6 ; 
Mong Mr. le, his Impiete des Communions forces, 
mended, VII. 632. 1 (2). 
Paget, =, his treachery tO Sir John Cheke, IV. 
202. | 
Painters, why they are mote affected with beauty than 
other men, I. 425. 5. An bandſom wife of great 
uſe to à Palnter, ibid. Several who ſtruck into 
the art by their own impulſe, III. 285. 4. © Obſer- 
| vations on 12 * of the leg eminent, V. 128. &: 6. 
Have often erred regard to decorum, and 
through a want of Ae in a ibid. 


Should be uiverſal ſchblars, 129. a. Guilty of 4 


miſtake in repreſenting Ganymede carried away 


upon the eagle's back, 384.2. b. A reply to thoſe 


5 who p fer the ancient to the modern, X. 279. 4. 
6. The anſwer of Zeuxis to thoſe Who accuſed 
him of being flow, 280. a. 
Painting, the ſtory of Apelles $ enen ga man to Pto- 
lemy King of Egypt by drawing a ſketch of his 5 — 
u upon the wall, 1 79. a. b. How he rallied Megab 
for pretending to talk of painting which he tid not 
underſtayd, ibid, 6, * Obſervations on the — 


t, . 487 42. Had a ii ht notion of 


— ld 


dc decbrung of it; V. 128. 45 Loſt in 

ſon of int it was zmong the anctents, 433, 5. 
2 the lame ſollowers and always the ſame 
e as poetry, VIII. 790. What fome au- 

"tho relate concerning the inventions of Zeuxis, 

7 > 95D 6. Hi Grape, Patrhafius's. Curtain. &. 
255 279; Funius te Pidtara Verrrum, commended, 

280. 3. What end only all the beauties of Wint 
ing, ſculpture and architecture ſerve, 384. 

Palzologus, Michael, Emperor of Conflaminople; his 
motives for attempting a reunion of the Greek and 
Latin Churches, I. 218. a. 6. Cauſed the eyes of 
John Lafcaris to be put out, FT. 346. Excommu- 
nicated by Atſenius, ibid. 


Palefax, Biſhop of Olma, the Gasse bl out of 


Homelies, I. 578. 6 


Palamedes, accuſed of deceiving Cinyras and A hy | 


memnon, IV. 350. 6. 
Palamedes in Plato Sophiſ who. be vat, X. 2 8. 


a. b. 
| Palatin, nn invites.  Spinoz to a Profeſſorſhip at 


Heidelberg, 354: @ 

Palatine Lin, fal by ſome to have been burnt by 
St. Gregory, 3 

Palavicini, N by arguments to r it pre- 
ſumptuous to form a judgment of God's providence, 

I. 323. a. What he owns concerning Ariſtotle, 
II. 270. His account of the care which the Fa- 


thers of the Council of Trent took to expreſs their 


decifions in ſuch a manner as not to 9 7 ihe) 77 5 
nions of any of the ſchoolmen, 1 
expedient to free Pope Alexander 75 11 m Þ the Lin 
he 1 taken not to ſee his relations at Rome, IV. 
312. 3. Rewarded with a. Cardingl's Hat for Writ- 
his Hiftory of the Council of Trent, 313. 4. 6. 
| ng bis to ſuppreſs and alter ſeveral ſheets in it con- 
| taining encomiums upon Alexander VII, with re- 
| gatd to his behaviour towards his relations,” ibid. 


hether he was conſeſſor to that Pope, ibid. On 


what account his hiſtory has been cenſured, IV. 


571.5. Whence he infers that Father Paul had 


drawn his materials from a poilonous ſp pring, V. . 


4. B. His obſervations on Guicciardin's Hiſtory, 
614. 3. How he excuſes the faults of Pope Julius 


It, VI. 456. 8. His vindication of Pope Julius 
: III, 464. a. More frank and teſs inſincere than 
| — 7 in what he ſays of Leo X, I © 5. A cha- 


| rater of bis hiftory, VIII. 207. The wide 


difference between him and F. Pau with regard 
to Luther's conference with Vergerius at Wittem- 
| bet IX. 696. @. 6. Complains of the malignity 


mary Paul in imputing a ſpirit of fraud to fhe | 


Coke 


Paliſtrina, Prince of, makes har upon the Pope, V 


132. 


Palladius, his life of Chry ſoſtot, a mere panegyrick, 


I. 132. a. Choſen one of the jadges between An- 
toninus Biſhop of Epheſus, and Euſebius Biſhop of 


Valentinopolis, II. 48. The moſt partial of all 


writers in favour of his Hero, 452. 4. Why, ve 


few copies of his life of St. Chryſoſtom have Wo | 


Father's letter to the Monk Cæſarius, 523. 20 
account of the ſuppreſſion of ſome leaves in Big! 
edition, III. 342. 4. His treatiſe de Gentibus Ind; 
& Bragmanibus, 563. 4. 

Pallaitium, why Antoninus made 15 a free city, and 
exempted it from tribute, II. 35. 6. 

Palma Daylifera, VI. $57. a. 


 Palm-tree, what methods are taken in order to make 


the male of uſe to the fruit of the ſemale, I. 526. 


a. 6. 


3 daughter of Latous, the firſt who diſcover- 
ſpinning the productions of filk worms, 


ed the art o 

X. 281. a. 

Pamphilia, Sea of, whether it retired i in a miraculous 
manner, in order to afford a paſſage to Alexander 
the Great and his army, VIII. 367. a. b. & ſeg. 

Pan, ſuppoſed by the Ancients to throw panic into 
the minds of whole armies, I. 376, 5. How he 
relieved his paſſion for Echo, IV. bos. a. | Whe- 
ther he 73 the ſon of Penelope and Mercury, VIII. 
177. a. C. How he came to have Goat's feet, 
ibi 


Pancaſte or Kenpefe, drawn naked by Apelles, VII. 
302. a. 

Pancratth 0 Poet, his mean e to the Em- 
peror Hadrian, II. 23. 2. i: 


1 5 14 
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roger, whe they tte, I. 27 , Arnette, 4ceount 


of the lache of the fitlt book, II. 338. . 
 Parogy2ics, the commef anner ef compoſing them; 


V. 9s. What Peſcennius Niger faid'& panegy- 
Pandit may take greater Rbertits than Hiſtorians, 
III 39: & Tub modern Panegyriſts more ext 

.." v#gahr- chan the ancient, IV. 669. a. What aſe 
thoſe of Richelieu and Mazarin made of fom* paſ- 


ſages” of Velleius Paterculus in favour of Sejatius, 


Panigarolle, what Was ſaid of his preaching, VII. 
Pannonius, Janus, his character of Pope Paul II, 
Err TORI 
Parmonias, Joannes, his verſes concerning a precau- 
© fon” obſerved in the jnauguration of Popes, VIII. 
485. 4. OE 5 e 
Pamrmita, Anthony, how he cared: Alphonſus of a 

fit of fiekneſs, VII. 723. b. Dee HT 
Pautbra, her misfortdnes; I. 87, 88. 


Pantheon, # Chapel in the Eſcarial- in Spain, IV. 


266. 5 | | 
Pantomimos, who were the inventors of the dance of 
Pantomimes, III. 21.2. The effect they had upon 
- the ladies, ibid. 5. Suppoſed to be one of the 
cadiſes of the deſtruction of the Roman empire, ibid. 
- A*repreſentation'of their language, VIII. 595. 6. 


1 


Panxirollus, in what he is very exact, IV. 551. 2. 


His account of the time that Mainus diſcontinued 


dis lectures, errontous, VII. 361. 2. 4. 
Paputy, who'decording to Braonbom are commanded 


by God to deftroy it, III. 574. a. Why Charles 
V aſpired to the Papal throne, IV. 267. a. 


Paprbroch, Daniel, what he ſays of the fables which 
are mixed with the ves of the ſaints, VIII. 280. a. 


Papbanlius, how he converted Thais a' Courtezan of 


Alexandria, IX. 526. . | 4s 
Papias, when he flouriſhed, according to Barthius, II. 

601. 5. Grabe's account of him and his writings; 
V. 497. &. b. 1 1 | 


| Papiſts, the falſe reports they propagated concerning 


the death of James Andreas, I. 691. 3. The pre- 


 - 'xences which they make to miracles, finely exploded, 
II. 436. 2. In what manner Biſhop Aylmer was 


for treating them in England in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, 508. . What is the moſt effectual me- 
thod of exciting the zeal of any nation againſt them, 
6570. 4. The reaſons which Barlow gives why they 
"ſhould not be tolerated among proteſtants, 672. 4. 
The remarkable challenge made them by Biſhop 
Jewel, VI. 375. 4. 5. Accuſed of concealing Hi- 


ſtorians who are not favourable to their cauſe, 380. 


a. Have approved and condemned the government 
of women, according to their intereſt, 554. a. 6. 


"Corrupt the ancient MSS, 357. 6. The number- 


 fefs multitudes of falfities which they have 2 
concerning Luther's death, VII. 259. a. 6. 260. 
Greater perſecutors than the Mahometans, 335. @.6. 
What expoſed Mr. Pen to the imputation of being 
one, VIII. 253. What complaints they are ſaid 
to have made againſt Biſhop Parker, 147. 6. How 
they at firſt received Parſons. when he came to ex- 
eite them to rebel againſt Queen Elizabeth, 1 52. 4. 6. 
His ſucceſs among them, ibid. Their difingenuity 
with regard to their diſputes with the Proteſtants, 
235.4. b. See Roman Catholics, Why they marked 
out Mr. Poole ſor deſtruction; and actually laid in 
Wait for his life, 474. How muck they were ob- 
liged to Puccius for returning to their communion 
after trying ſeveral other ſects, 577. b. 578. a. 
'Their charge againſt the Proteſtants with reſpect to 
proſelytes, 711. b. 712. 4. A very odd obſervation 
which they make upon Calvin's /»/titutions, IX. 
119. 5. Hire a woman to poiſon! the proteſtants of 
Geneva, X. q. 3. One of their principal objec- 
tions againſt them, 56. a; Archbiſhop: Uſher's re- 
monſtrance againſt allowing them the free exerciſe 


of their religion in Ireland, 54. 4. b. 55. b. & ſeq. 


57. 6. See Catholics. | ; 
Papyrius Prætexiatus, the anſwer he made his mother 
who was extremely urgent to know what was doing 
in the ſenate, X. g18, VIII. 533. 4. 
Pardblz of the trees electing themſelves a King, I. 78. 
Paracelſus, believ'd our firit parents had not the parts 
neceſſary to proeres tion before their fall, I. 225. 6. 
His doctrine concerning the ſoul of brutes, IX. 156. 
5 


* 
— * 
* 


I Wit he fes of the fergan e 


ee done th/fay Pera or Fac. 15. f. 5 


| Paiadin; the extravagant elogſum which be beſtows 


Jon Louiſa Labbé, VI. 587; @,.. oo 
Paradife,” Abulfaragius's Com 26 opinion; about it, I. 
112. 3. The four rivers: of the terreſtrial paradiſe, 
III. 60. 2. Not to be placed in Melopotamia,, ac- 
_ cording to Dr. Burnet, 71 14 6. Where My. Huet 
places it, VI. 304. a: 'The'deſcription which ſome 
Jeſuits give of it, VII. 196, 3, The idea of 
Mahomet's not equal to that which the ſcipture 
gives of it, 327. a Peter Belon's deſeription of it, 
331. 5. Promiſed by Mahomet to his followers 
after a'thouſand/years, IX. 111. 4. 
Paranymphed, the ſignification of this word, V. 261 1. 4. 
Parebmemt, what gave occaſion to the invention of it, 
| * whence it had the name of Pergamema, VIII. 
281. a. =” . «& $5.5 N 8 
Far duillan, his behaviour with regard to tlie Baron 
ardies, Father, was at great pains to find the ſeeds 
of Des Cartes's' doctrine concerning the ſduls of 
- brates in Ariſtotle, 277. 4. 5. His opinion with 
reſpect to the ſpecific difference between hein and 
that of man, VIII. 26 4. 6. 
Parents, how they comfort themſelves when their cl 
dren prove dunces, V. 77 — 
Pareus, David, a e v which he inſerted in his 
Commentary on the Revelations, IV. 268. 4:. His 
advice to Hoſpinian concerning a book which Hut- 
terus had wrote againſt him, VI. 256. 4. Aſcribes 
the ſtrange. flights of Hunnius concerning Calvin 
to the Devil, 322.4. How he is treated by Hun- 
nius, ibid. 3. By "whom Medulla Hiftorize Rene 
oy he publiſhed. as his own, was written, I. 
Pareus, John Philip, his. diſpute with-Gruter about 
ez V. 590. 4. His calumnies againſt him, 
, Nr ode ay 
Paris, the patience which Homer aſcribes to him, 
not at all to his hanour, according to the principles 
of men of gallantry, VI. 57. 6- Did probably 
enjoy Helena before he leſt Lacedæmon, ibid. @. 
What ſome authors ſay about his ſailing, with her 
to Egypt, 58. @ 5. His deciſion of the contro- 
8 between the three Goddeſſes, 3493. 4. &: & ſeq. 
Different accounts about Oenone's behaviour to him 
at the time of his death, VIII. 18. 4. 3. What 
Conon relates concerning the cauſe of his killing 
Corythus, ibic. FCC 
aris, why more murders are committed at Paris than 
at London, V. 538. a. 5. Why the inhabitants 
are vexed to hear of a good author who has always 
reſided in the country, VIII. 229. 5. Complaints 


der'd in it, 180. 2. n 
Paris, Univerſity of, how 2 Tipbernas ob 
tained the profeſſorſtip of Greek in it, IX. 597. a. 


about the many infants which are annually. mur- 


How the doctors of it perſecuted 1 


ſing the doctrines of Ariſtotle, VIII. 656. 
ſeqq. And for differing from his brethren in the 


pronunciation of the letter Q, 659. a: 6. Some of 


them ſaid to have maintain'd that ego amas was as 
good Latin as ego amo, ibid; & 


Paris, Biſhop of, his condemnation of petits hob in 


vindication of the Duke of Burgundy; VIII. 357. 
a. Upon what pretence his ſentence — J 
by the council. of Conſtance, 347. 5: 348. 4 

Paris Gazettz, the ignorance which the author of it 
betray'd with regard. to the ſiege of Landau, VI. 
618: a. 6. & ſeqq. Guy Patin's judgment of it, X. 
340. 4. „ een a0 eth 

Paris, a Player, kilb'd by the order of Domitian for 
having dated to enjoy the Empreſs, IV. 626. 4. 

Paris, Matthew, Naade's Samen kis Hiſtory, X. 


Parker, Samuel, Archbiſhop; his opinion of Berigar- 
dus's Circulus Piſauas, III. 243. a Summoned 
Fox to ſubſcribe the Canons 9 the Church, V. 
302. a, 3. Attack'd by Marvel in a very burleſque 
ſtrain, VII. 481. 4. 6. His character of Biſhop 


Sheldon, IX. 217. J. & ſeq. Encouraged Stow in 


his ſtudies of antiquity by ſeveral benefaQuons, 


MATE 5d tC a | 
Parker, John, VIII. 42. 4. & ant 
4 » VII. 142. 4. &% Pol , 
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Parliament of i Pdricy baniſhed thoſe. who had under- 
taken to oppoſe the doctrine of Rriſtotle, II. 271. 
. Its dedree againſt Bellarmin's anſwer to Barclay, 
III. 171. u. 36. And ſentence agaioft John Chaſ- 
tel, IV. 282. 6. The cauſes determined by it too. 
inconſiderable for ſuch an auguſt aſſembly, 690. 0. 
The mortificution it received from Lewis X, VII. 
38. 6. 39. 2. Compared to the Androgyni of 
Plato, 171. 6. Reflections on their decrees by which 
they re-eſtabliſh the reputation of perſons who have 
been condemn'd, 446. 5. & ſeq. £3; 
Parliaments, Engliſh, their original, I. 503. 4. Ima- 
gined that they ſhould eaſily carry every thing a- 
gainſt Charles I, without a fingle- battle, 5 20. 4. 
Advice about the choice of parliament- men, II. 
555. a. The King's right with reſpect to calling 
= diſſolving them, IX. 283. 6. 46. 1 
Parliamentum indoctum, or lack-learning Parliament, 
its - conteſts with Archbiſhop Arundel concerning 
the revenues of the clergy, II. 369- a. 
* City of, anciently called Jaa Chryſopolis, V. 
165. a. | en:; mad 


| Parma, Duke of, on what he and the Cardinal his 


brother grounded their right to the ſucceſſion of 
England, II. 136. a. How Sainte Aldegonde vin- 
dicates himſelf with regard to the commendations 
which he had given him, X. 29. 6. . 
Parmenides, what he taught concerning the eternity 
and immutability of the Univerſe, X. 224. 6. His 
opinions as impious as thoſe of Spinoza, ibid. Re. 
roached with being too familiar with his pupil 


_ - Zens, X. 258. a. Aſſerted that nothing of all 


we fee in the Unirerſe, exiſts, X. 260. 6. 
Parr, Thomas, Anatomy of, III. 229. 6. 4 
Parr, William, what he confeſſed with regard to the 
| Jeſuits encouraging him in his execrable deſign of 
murthering Queen Elizabeth, IV. 470. a. 4. 
Parrbaſius, the ſtory of Zeuxis's taking his curtain 


for a real one, X. D | ; 
Parricide, the number of Parifian women who con- 
feſſed themſelves guilty of it during the courſe of 


one year, VIII. 180. 6. The frequency of this 
crime, and the ſevere. laws made to prevent it, 

181. 6. 182. 2. Whether immature and anticipated 
abortions are real inſtances of it, 1 82. 6. 


Parricides, have ſhewn as much reſolution as the moſt 


illuſtrious martyrs, IV. 284. a. The reaſon of 
this intrepidity, 285. | 
Parſons, Father, an Engliſh Jeſuit, the deſign of his 
book which was written under the direction of the 
Spaniards, and diſpers'd through England and the 
Low Countries, II. 136. 6. And of the conference 
he publiſhed under the name of Doleman, 394.6. 
VI. 41.6. His three con ver fins, V. 302. a. The 
books which he wrote againſt Biſnop Morton, VII. 
679. a. Has been taken by ſome for the author 
of Funius Brutus, X. 316. | $4796 


« 


Paribenai, Jofſelin de, Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, whe- 
ther the Lords of Parthenai took the ſirname of 


Larcheveque from him, VIII. 157. = 
Partheniſſa, a Romance, its character, III. 540. 6. 


Parthentus, whether there is any thing new in his 


Euphorion, VI. 24.6. | 

Paribenius Phocenſi:, how he may be diſtinguiſhed from 
the Parthenius who taught Virgil Greek, VIII. 
161. 4. 6. Is the ſame with the Parthenius quoted 

by Lucian, ibid. des I | 

8 deſerved their title of Barbarians, IX. 
486. 5 | | 

Partihs, Cauſal, very apt to miſlead, IX. 300. 6. 

Parties, why it is a man's duty always to keep himſelf 
from embarking in them, IT. 418. a. The hard- 
ſhips they are expoſed to who do not go the whole 


lengths of their party, III. 384. a. 6. Dawes's 


advice concerning them, II. 395. 4. People are 
innocent or guilty according to the party which they 
are of, III. 457. 6. The advantage of being 
of that which is uppermoſt, V. 68. 4. IX. 432. 
a. Make uſe of oppoſite arguments at different 
times, VI. 275. 4. b. Reflections on mens bein 
conſtant to and forſaking their party, 714. a. A 
parties commonly abuſe their power in order to op- 
preſs their rivals, IX. 16. 4. | 
Partition Treaty, K. William IIId's letter to Lord 
Somers concerning it, IX. 286. a. His Lordſhip's 
anſwer, ibid. 6. 287. 4. Articles of impeachment 
againſt that Lord for adviſing his Majeſty to con- 
' clude that treaty, 288. 4. ö. . 
4 5 


D E K. 


Pari, . des partirulars concerning tem, VIII. 


528. 4. 6. bt too en en 0 24. 

Partridges, obſervations of Naturaliſts concerning 
1 N e e ne 

Para Syntaxis Alexandrina, III. 249. 61 no 1 
Paryſatis, the mother of Cyrus, IV. . 493.6. 4 

Paſberg. his duel with Tycho Brahe, III. 568. % 
Paſcal II. Pope, his treachery to Henry V, I. 434. 
I — riſoned with ſeveral Cardinals and Biſhops, 
151d. f #7 hf N N 
Paſcal, Stephen, VIII. 162. 4. b. 163. . 
Paſcal, Blaiſe, why he was leſt out of Perrault's 
elogiums of the illuſtrious men of France, II. 


Paſcal Sacrifice, what Hooper fays of it, VI. 229. 4 


Paſch, Mr. Morality Profe ſſor in Kiel, VI. 566. 6. 

Paſguet, Andrew, his apology for publiſhing ſmutty 
poems, I. 149. 6. 1 

Paſquier, Stephen, his miſtakes about Abelard, I. 


5 a. 62. a. 65. a. 3. His letter to Tubourot on 


1s enlarging his Bigarrures, 148. a: 6. The diſ- 

| =_ that was raiſed againſt him concerning Baſina, 
IT. 3. a. His tetraſtich in favour of one who had 
married three wives, 311. 6. Epitaph on Budæus, 
662. 6. Reflections on Henry II's being a com- 
batant in a tournament, VI. 9o. 6. And relation 


of a prediction concerning his death, 93, 6. Cen- 


ſured, 95. 2. Greatly mortified by the beatifica- 
tion of St. Ignatius, VII. 198. a. His aſſertion 
that the habit of the Jeſuits is no obſtacle. to marri- 
age, ill- grounded, 199. 6. His Anachroniſm with 
regard to Lucilius, 211. 6. The apology which 
his ſons made for him in this 2 a very 
weak one, 212. 4. 6. Cenſures Maldonat unjuſtly 
374. a. b. & ſeq. His cenſure of Marillac's advice 
_for calling a convention of the ſtates, 438. 6. Miſ- 
- takes concerning the name of Abelard's oratory, 
VIIL. 133. yy Character of the Nouvelles Re- 
creations, 309. a. 6. And obſervations upon Ra- 
mus, 662. 6. 665. a. ö. What he ſays of pretended 
half-formed authors, 702. 5. His idle conjecture about 
a a paſſage in Dante, in which it is ſaid that Hugh 
Capet was the ſon of a butcher, 96. a. Epigram 
| _ Henry IIId's applying himſelf to the ſtudy 
of Grammar, &c. VI. 103. a. And account of 
Tulenus's love for a Princeſs, IX. 639. 4. 6. 
aſquier, Nicholas, his ſtory concerning the Magi- 


cian who diſcovered to Catharine de Medicis the 


fate of the Kings of France, VIII. 617. 6. 
Paſſavantius, Magiſter Benedictus, VII. 129. a. | 
Paſſeratius, his ſpeech againſt a Faction of Gramma- 

. rian Antiquaries, VIII. 698. b. 699. a, 
Paſſion, what Cotys did with ſome brietle ware that 
he might not fall in a paſſion with them who might 
break it, IV. 446. 5. Sce Anger. 


_ Paſſionate Men, very apt to abuſe others, and to tire 
the patience of all the world when they are abuſed 


in their turn, V. 228. 6. 
Paſſions, ought to be treated by Philoſophers in the 
ſame manner as the diſeaſes of the body by Phy- 


 ficians, IV. 457. a. ö. Seek their food like animals, 
II. 324. 6. How involuntary moſt of them and 


their conſequences are, VI. 64. b. 65. a. Why the 
Heathens aſcribed the ſtrongeſt impulſes of them 
to God, VIII. 101. a. The Apoſtle Paul's lively 
deſcription of their violence, ibid. | 
Paſſion Week, kept very ſtrictly by the primitive Chriſ- 
tians, VI. 228. a. 
Paſſive Obedience, maintained by Mr. Amyraut, I. 
626. . Aſſheton's argument in favour of it, IT. 
395. 4. Thoſe who defend this doctrine dilavow 
it, whenever their intereſt requires them to do it, 
432. 6. Biſhop Atterbury's arguments in favour of 
it, III. 264. a. 6. The Hiſtory of paſſive Obedi- 
ence, 351. 6. Biſhop Blackall's arguments for it, 
362, 363. a.b. Not commanded in the xiiith 
chapter to the Romans, V. 264. 6. Nor by Chrilt 


nor any of his Apoſtles, 265. . What a Divine 


anſwered to one who would perſuade him that this 
doctrine ought to be given up, 662. a. A ſpeech 
made by the Biſhop of Carliſle in favour of it, 
VI. 40. 6. 41. a. 6. What Biſhop King and 
Charles Leſlie ſay of it, 531. 4. 6. 532. a. 6. 
Enjoined by Socinus, IX. 272. a. 6. 273. 4. See 
Non-reſiſtance. 


Paſtoral Tragi- Comedies, what ſome critics ſay of 


them, V. 598. 4. 
Paſtara!, 
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Paſtorals, obſervations upon them, IX. 2. B. 331. 4. 
6. 332. a. Selden's verſes upon Mr. Browne's, 143. 


K. 6. 

Paftor Fido, the peruſal of it thought to have been of 
fatal conſequence to the chaſtity of many maidens, 
V. 598. and 5. | 

Paſtors, muſt be diſcerned before they be believed, 
III. 350. 3. The dignity and difficulties of their 
office, V. 267. 5. 268. a. The character of 
good one, VI. 233. a. See Miniſters. . 

Paterculus, Velleius, guilty of a chronological error, 
II. 53. 5. Confounds one Balbus with another, 
598. 6, Miſtaken in the age of Brutus, III. 649. 
a. Hudſon's edition, VI. 300. a. What might 
be the reaſon of his zealouſly eſpouſing the part of 
Marcus Livius Druſus, IV. 665. 6. 

Patience, remarkable inſtances of it, I. 4372. a. 

6. II. 473. 6. IV. 609. Patience and acti- 
vity hardly ever meet together, I. 477. What 
ſeveral writers have alledged as a proof of Bellar- 
min's wonderful patience, III. 174. a. 6. What 
ſome Philoſophers have done to acquire it, V. 611. 


2. 5. 
Patin, Guy, uſually ſpeaks of perſons with a cynical 
freedom, I. 402. 6. His character of Dr. Blondel, 
III. 388. a. 6. Circumſtances from him about du 
Vals wounding the Princeſs of Conde, 589. 6. 
His judgment of Religio Medici, 611. b. Occaſi- 
oned the publication of Maſſo's Life of Calvin, 
IV. 50, a. Abuſed du Cheſne, 308. a. Cenſured, 
V. 76. b. 57. a. An examination of his account 
of Fernel's age, 206. a. 6. Inſerted in his letters 
a great many ſtories which were told him when he 


went his rounds to viſit his patients, 608. a. What 


ought to be done in caſe they ſhould be reprinted, 
ibid. What he ſays concerning Launoi's ejecting 


the Saints out fof Paradiſe, VI. 654. 6. A refuta- 
tion of his account of the cauſe of the death of 
Thuanus the Hiſtorian's ſon, VII. 60. 5. 61. a. 


Deſigned to pabliſh Elogiums of ſuch of the French 
as have made a figure in the ſciences, in imitation 
of Scævola Sammarthanus, 166. a. Had an 
infinite ſtronger propenſion to deſpiſe than to ap- 
plaud, 179. 4. His character of Dr. Mayerne 
and Quercetanus, 497. @. 6. Prejudiced againſt 
Cardinal Richelieu, 658. 6. What he ſays of Pey- 
rere, VIII. 361. a. 6. Criticiſms on one of his 
letters concerning Q. Curtius, 63 5. a. His elogium 
on Raynaud, 696. B. 697. a. 6. His character of 
Scioppius, IX. 129. a. Vander Linden, 675. 6. 
And la Mothe le Vayor, 680. a. Miſinſormed 
concerning a book entitled, Killing no Murder, X. 
315. His definition of politics, 340. 4. 

Patin, Charles, his complaint to the College of Phy- 
ficians of Jena againſt Axtius, VIII. 188. a. What 
figure he made in the world, ibid. a. . Excelled 
in the knowledge of medals, 2 4. A diſpute 
between him and the author of the Journal des 
S;avans, ibid. ö. The reaſons of his diſgrace, 
190.'a. 5. 

* James, Biſhop of Dunkell, of what he was 

accuſed beſore the Aſſembly at Edinburgh, II. 
156. a. 

N why they hated Cato the Cenſor, VIII. 
506. a. 6. | } 

Patricius, Francis, X. 516. His miſtakes concerning 
Acheus, I. 167. a. 6. What Acontius thought of 
him when a young man, 211.6. 

Patricius Dalmata, whether he is the ſame with the 

Antiperipatetic Philoſopher of the ſame name, 
VIII. 193. 6. | 

Patrick, Biſhop, his character of Dr. Rawleigh, VIII. 
691, 699. And opinion of the Song of Solomon, 
HI. 296. a. 6. 

Patrimony, the mark of infamy which the Thracians 
fixed upon thoſe who ſpent their Patrimony, IV. 
63. 6. | 
ie why he inſpired Briſeis with the hopes of 

marry ing Achilles, III. 593. 6. | 


Patronimics, what names are ſo called by Gramma- 


rians, III. 593. 

Patru, Monſieur, aſſiſted by Mr. Boileau when on the 
point of ſelling his books for want of money, III. 
443.6. A calumny againſt Mr. d'Ablancourt not 
mentioned in this author's hiſtory of his life, VIII. 
319. a. 6. Why d'Ablancourt printed the firſt edi- 
tions of ſeveral of his works without communicat- 
ing them to him, 320. 6. 


Pattens, jokes which ſome huſbands paſſed upon thei: 
wives who wore high ones, IV. $21. 4. 5. 

Pattiſon, William, his verſes to the Counteſs of Hert- 

ford, III. 144. 2. 3 

Pavia, what Anthony de Leve did to raiſe money 
when he beſieged it, VIII. 118. 6. &c. | 

Pavillon, Mr. his account of Benſerade's admirab'e 
art of reproving every body without offending, III. 
225. a. | 

Pavin, St. IV. 881. a. b. 

Paul, St. ſaid Gn to have been carried to too 
great lengths by his natural heat, and vivacity, J. 

233. a. Compared to a ſea that ſwells too much, 
236. 6. Has been thought too hot-headed by the 
Catholicks, who have held conſultations in order 
to reform his writings, 237. a: Of what he was 
accuſed before Feſtus the Governor, 371. a. What 
arguments he made uſe of to perſuade Agrippa of 
the truth of the Chriſtian Religion, ibid. and 5. 
Quotes a paſlage of Aratus the Greek Poet, II. 
149.6. Adviſed the Chriſtians according to Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus to read ſometimes the writings 
of the Heathens, and among the reſt thoſe of the 
Sibyls and of Hyſtaſpes, 150. a. His maxim 
concerning Predeſtination, II. 282. 3. How he 
puts an end to all diſputes about it, ibid. How 
Arminius explained the ſeventh and ninth chapter 
of his Epiſtle to the Romans, 286. 5. The paſlage 
wherein he enjoins women not to aſſume the 
office of teaching in the Church, explained only of 
men, 333. a. Why Bembus adviſed a friend of his 
not to read his Epiſtles, HI. 185. 4. His Epiltles. 
rejected by Cerinthus, IV. 247. A paſſage in 
which he is ſuppoſed to have had this Heretic in 
view, ibid. Maintained by ſome Franciſcans to. 
have been a Saint in his mother's womb, 548. 
a. The entire inſcription which he ſaw on an altar 
which the Athenians had raiſed to an unknown 
God, 613. 2 (13). To what Altars ſome think he. 
referred in his ſermon to the Men of Athens, V. 
63. a. The line he quotes out of Epimenides's 
book of Oracles and Reſponſes, 64. 6. How Ga- 
taker endeavours to reconcile him with St. James 
with regard to Juſtification, 405. 5. Was deſcend- 
ed according to St. Jerom from Agamemnon, VI. 
68. 1 (18). 1 Cor. vi. 3. explained, VII. 76. b. 
How Mr. Mede tranſlates the paſſage of his Epiſtle. 
to Timothy, chapter iv. v. 1, 2. &c. 511. 6. 
What Morin ſays of him, 669. 6. A paſſage in 
his Epiſtles which greatly puzzles the Commenta- 
tors, VIII. 98. a, His deſcription of the violence 
of the paſſions, 101. 4. To whom Mr. Peirce was 
moſt indebted for the knowledge he had of his 
Epiſtles, 241. b. A reflection upon the paſſage 
which ſeems to command Biſhops to marry, 712. 
a.b. Simon Simonius ſaid that he could make ob - 
jections to which St. Paul could not make any an- 
ſwer, IX. 247. a. What he calls the Thunder of 
E xcommunication, 432.a. What he acknowledges 
of the Chriſtian Religion and of the converts to it, 
X. 395. & ſeq. | | 

Paul II, Pope, his cruelty to thoſe learned Italians 
who founded an Academy in the XVth Century, 

and aſſumed new names, V. 160. His anſwer to 
Platina when he addreſſed him in favour of the 
abbreviators, VIII. 428. a. His unjuſt and cruel 
treatment of him and others upon pretence of a 
Plot, 429. What occaſioned his averſion to the 
Paſchale Carmen of Sedulius, and to all other Poets, 

IX. 141. and 6. 142. 6. 

Paul III, Pope, adviſed the French to ſeek the afſif- 

tance of the Turks, II. 146. a. What Bembo ſays 

of his learning, III. 186. . Charged with being 
much wrapped up in Aſtrologers, IV. 343. 6. 
Would fain have made Eraſmus a Cardinal, V. 
83. a. | 

Paul IV, Pope, under what penalty he forbid Jane 6f 
Aragon to marry any one of her daughters without 
his leave, II. 141. 6. Why he was ſo avetfe to 
declate the marriage of Francis de Montmorency 
with Madam de Pienne invalid, VIII. 396. 6. & 
ſeq. His remarkable declaration upon that occa- 
ſion, 397. B. — 

Paul V, Pope, to what length he carried the contro- 
verſy which bis predeceſſors had begun with the 
Venetians, VIII. 201. 4. | 

Paul, Father, reproached with telling the Dutch Em- 
baſſador that he was overjoyed to ſee the repreſen- 
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tative of a Commonwealth chat looked upon the 
Pope as the true Antichriſt, I. 4. 3. Cenſured for 
want of accuracy in his accounts of the Cardinals 
and Simonetti, 529. 4. 5. His obſervation on 
Biſhops, 559. b. The different opinions which 
the oppoſite Parties of the Church of Rome enter- 
tain of his hiſtory of the Council of Trent, 577. 
How he uſed to ſtudy, 675. 6. Had an unreſerved 
confidence in Bedell, III. 131. 2. What he ſaid 
of him, 133. 2. Did not know that Carranza 
aſſiſted Charles the Vth in his expiring moments, 
136. a. Suppoſed by the controverſial writers to be 
' wholly devoted to Proteſtantiſm, IV. 502.6. What 
Palavicini ſays about the ſpring from whence he 
drew his materials, V. 222. 4. 6. Cenſured by 
that Cardinal, 247. a. Not the firſt diſcoverer of 
the circulation of the blood, VI. 36. 6. What he 
ſays of the Abdiſſi, cenſured. 48. 6. His account of 
the conference between 4 nar and Luther at 
Wittemberg, very different from that of Pallavi- 
cino, IX. 69. 5. His converſation with Sciop- 
pius, 126. a. 6. And refletions on the reception 
which the Pope gave the Patriarch ſent the 
Churches between the Euphrates and the Indies, 
. | | 
Paule, pretended that ſhe was deſcended from Aga- 
memnon, IX. 712. 6. St. Jerom's epitaph upon 
her, ibid. | 
Paule, St. Francis de, whether he removed the bar- 
renneſs of Louiſa of Savoy, V. 324. 6. 


SIO 
Paulianus, aſcribes books to Mr. Claude which he did 


not write, IV. 369. a. 5. 

Paulicians, the exiſtence of two coeternal and inde- 
pendent principles, their fundamental doctrine, X. 
516. See Manichees. | | 

Paulinus, Biſhop of Nole, his encomium upon Sulpi- 

cis Severus, IX. 164. a. 6. His letter to him 
upon his entering into orders, 165. a. 266 

Paullina. See Lollia Paullina. 


Pauls School, when and by whom it was founded , 


and the names of all who have been maſters of it, 
> TH e 8 

Paulus Diaconus, his account of the firſt irruption of 
the Goths into Italy, very confuſed, I. 421; Strange- 
1y disfigured Pompeius Feſtus, IV. 495. a. The 
hiſtory called Miſcella, falſely aſcribed to him, VI. 
693. 6 | 


Paulus Fovias, greatly to be blamed for his neglect- | 
ing Chronology ſo much as he does in his Elogies, 


II. 214. a. See Fovius. | 


Pauſanias, paſſages which Amaſeus did not . 


ſtand or has ill tranſlated, I. 300. a. 6. III. 234. 6. 
VI. 63. 4. VIII. 26. a. Cenſured for ſaying that 
Ageſipolis after his expedition into Argos turned 
his arms directly againſt the Olynthians, 
Meurſius's unjuſt criticiſm upon a paſſage of this 


author, 381. a. What he made his particular 
ſtudy, 601. 5. Calls the ſame perſon by different 
names, III. 235. a. Whence Kuhnius has confirmed 


the opinion of thoſe who ſay that Pauſanias author of 


the deſcription of Greece ought not to be diſtin- 


guiſhed from Pauſanias the Sophiſt, IV. 108. 5. 
'The ſtory of his killing Cleonice, and being haunted 
every night by her * 372. a. 6. No great 
ſtreſs to be laid upon his account of the fable of the 


Hamadryads, VI. 3. 3. Guilty of an omiſſion in 


his account of the reaſons which induced Neleus to 
demand of his daughter's lovers the oxen of Iphi- 


clus, VII. 514. 6. Corrected, 547. a. Deſerved to 


have been reviſed by the Society Librorum expur- 


gandorum, 548. The beautiful refleQions he made 


upon hearing that one Aglaus had been happy all 


his life, X. 230. 6. Remarks on what he ſays 


concerning a brazen horſe, 359. & ſeqq. 
Pauſanias, King of Lacedæmon, how an inſcrip- 

tion which he had cauſed to be put on a gol- 

den tripod which he had conſecrated in the tem- 


ple of Delphi, was altered by the Lacedzmonians, 


151. 4. 


Pauſanias, who killed Philip King of Macedon, VIII. 


28. a. 2 
Paww, John Cornelius de, what he ſays of Baxter's 
and Barnes's editions of Anacreon, III. 58.a. 
Pauw and Knuit, called the pudenda of the Republic, 
III. 614. 4. g, 
Pax, what this word means among the Roman Ca- 
tholics, IV. 211. 4. | 


Peaceable, what the Scriptore ſays of them, 


. 


Payne, Squire, his account of the works of, Biſhop 
Comberland, IV. 459: a. b, 490. a. pos 
Peace, what Bellarmin faid of it, III. 171.6. 
t 
with regard to the other world, V. 74. a. * W's 
Peacocks, who was the firſt that eat them, VI 4.3. 


Pearce, Dr. Zachary, his remarks on Dr. Bentley's 


edition of Paradiſe loft, VII. 586. b. & ſeq. 
Pearls, diſſolved and drank by the ancients through 
luxury, I. 309. a. 155 


Pearſon, Biſhop, his elogium on Mr. Hales, V. 709. 5. 


What he ſays of the two natures of Chriſt, III. 


205. à. 

Pedantty, an inſtance of it, IX. 597. 6. 

Pedants, the difference between their method of inſtruc- 
tion and that of Philoſophers, IV. 457. 4. . 


Pederaſty. See Love of Boys. 


Pedro de Lara, Don, gallant to Queen Urraca, X. | 


45. a. 6. | | 

. Richard, tranſlated Wood's Hiftoria & Anti- 
8 into Latin, X. 190. a. His character, 
ibid. | 

Peireſe, Mr. de, how he obliged Dr. Thorius to drink 
a large glaſs of water, IX. 582, a, b, Hig advice 
to Camden with regard to the continuation of his 

_ annals, IV. 66. a. b. „ 

Pelagians, their opinion of the ſtate of thoſe who die 
without being baptiſed, I. 112. 3. By whom the 
ſevere decree of the Emperor Honorius againſt the 
Pelagians of Africa was obtained, 547. a. - Could 
not anſwer a book which Heidanus wrote againſt 
them, VI. 52. 6. Eh 

Pelagius, Pope, why he was unwilling to confirm the 
Biſhop of Saragoſa in his See, I. 577.6. 


Pelaſgi, carry off a great number of Athenian women, | 


and make them their concubines, VI. 687. a. Put 
thein and all the children they had by them todeath, 
ibid. See Tyrrhenians. | | 
Pelbart of Temeſwaer, his opinion about the concep- 
tion of the bleſſed Virgin, VI. 392. a, 
Pelion, whether it was the higheſt mountain which 
was meaſured by Diczarchus, IV. 590. 6. 
Peliſſon, his account of the difficulty he had in finding 
a book of Palladius, and his charaQer of him, 1. 
683. 6. Reprimands Jurieu for what he ſays of 
_ Arianiſm, II. 277. 6. His preface to Saraſin's 
works, one of thoſe which are moſt admired, IV. 
43. n (21). The penſion he gave Mr. le Fevre, V. 
235. a. Was ſtrongly perſuaded that nothing coit 


an author more pains than to make it ſecm as 


though his work had coſt him but little, 601. a. A 
mortiſying reflection which he makes upon Jjurieu, 
VI. 568. 6, Charges him with being an im- 
poſtor, 571. 56. 572. a. His obſervation concern- 
ing Juſtification, IX. 95. a. | 2 
Pell, John, the diſpute between him and Longomonta- 


nus, concerning the true meaſure of the circle, VII. 


158. 6. 169. 4. 3. 

Pellet, Dr. Thomas, the compliments which he pays 
Dr. Harvey on his diſcovering the circulation of the 
blood, VI. 38. 4. = 3 

Pelling, Edward, ſaid to be the author of a pamphlet 

entitled the Apoſtate Proteſtant, VI. 42. a. 
Peloponneſian war, why there is ſo great an uncertainty 
with reſpect to the cauſe of it, VIII. 297. 4, What 
Ariſtophanes ſays of it, 305. 6. 


Pelops, his affection for Chryſippus, IV. 227, The 
miraculous property of one of his ribs, IX. 


482. 6. | | 
Pelufium, whether it is the ſame city with Abaris 
mentioned in Exodus, VIII. 422. 4. 6. 

Pembroke, Margaret Counteſs of, how ſhe uſed to rally 
Chaucer on account of his modeſty IV. 297, 299. 
Pen, Allatius is ſaid to have wrote Greek forty years 
with one pen, I. 514. 6. That of Balbus diſputed 
| for by ſeveral Senators, II. 604. Why he who 
kept it in a filver caſe has been thought to have 
committed a kind of ſacrilege, ibid. 4. The ſtory 


of Rooſard's giving du Bartas a golden pen, ground 


leſs, VIII. 753.6. 754. 4. | 

Pen, Sir William, the inſcription on his monument, 
VIII. 259. a. 6. | 

Pen, William, ſon of the preceding, his converſation 
with Me Ivon and Anna Maria Schurman, IX. 
121. 4,6. 

Penal Laws, what is commonly ſaid of the artillery, 
applicable to them, I. 630. a, What Sir n 
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Bacon ſays of a multitude of them, II. 568. 6. 
Penance, Biſhop Aylmer's ' endeavours to reform the 
ſcandalous praftice of commutations of it, II. 512. 
a. b. What was enjoined Gregorio Leti by way 
of penance, VII, 15. 6. 
Pendets, a people of India who maintain the ſyſtem 
of the foul of the world, IX. 349. 6. 350. a. 
Pendulum, Circular, contrived by Mr. Hooke, VI. 
219. 4. | 
8 her caution left ſhe ſhould careſs another man 
inſtead of her huſband, VI. 57. a. Some ancient 
authors have wrote in very diſadvantageous terms 
concerning her chaſtity, X. 517. @. 6. | 
Pennetier, Henry, VI. 650, a. His converſion not 
owing to his diſpute with Maldonat, VII. 371. 4. 
Penetrative Virginity, III. 527. b. OS 6 
Penitence, what wonders are related concerning Otho's, 
VIII. 66. „% : 
Penitents, how they are ſaid to be treated by the Rigo- 
riſts, VIII. 730. | | 
Penfionary of Holland, whence he takes his name, IX. 
691. a. Improperly ſo called, ibid. x 
Penſioners, what the Emperor Antoninus Pius ſaid of 
them, II. 35. 4. 
Penſlvania, the firſt article of the fundamental con- 
ſtitutions of that country concerning liberty of con- 
ſcience, VIII. 253. a. How a deſign to under- 


mine Mr. Penn's proprietory government of it was 


_ diſappointed, 257. a. 6. 
Pentateuch, the reaſons which Mr. le Clerc gives to 


ſhew that Moſes was not the author of it, IV. 


376. 5. Compoſed from ancient Memoirs, ibid. 
'The Samaritan preferred by F. Morin to the Hebrew 
text, VI. 279. a. Whether the Sadducees admit- 
ted only the Pentateuch, IX. 18. a. 6. 
Pentathlin, of what exerciſes it conſiſted, IT. 150. a. 
People, what ſeveral German Civilians have ſaid of 
Althuſius for having maintained that the ſupreme 


power is lodged in the people, I. 531. a. 6. Make 


a great noiſe, and then grow eaſy, 592, Their 

- paſſions, the tools of artful men, 660. a. Humble 
even to baſeneſs when they obey, but inſolent to 
the laſt degree when they command, VI. 185. 6. 
Juſtly compared to a coquet, VII. 28. 5. 

Pepin, whether he conſented to the murder of Lambert 
Biſhop of Liege, I. 525. a. 6. VI. 605. a. 6. & ſeq- 
Why ſome Hiſtorians have ſuppoſed that he was 
married to Alpaide, ibid. EY 

Pepin, William, a Dominican, the Barletta of France, 
IT. 666. a. 6. | 

Pequigny, ſummoned before the King by Des Adrets, 
III. 107. a. | 

Perception, what things are the objects of it according 
to the Cyrenaics, II. 244. 6. 245. a. Whether the 
perception of an object be made ſucceſſively or in- 

. ſtantaneouſly, in the mind, VII. 21. a. 

Percival, Sir Edward, what he ſuffered from the Po- 
piſh faction in Ireland in the reign of King James 
IT, VIII. 270. a. 6. „ 

Percival, Richard, how ſoon he deciphered a pacquet 

of letters, and returned them writ out in three dif- 
ferent languages, VIII. 269. 5. And the reward 

he had for this great ſervice, ibid. | 

Perdiccas, his victory over Ariarathes, IV. 102. 4. 
Crucifies him, ibid. | 

| Perefixe, Hardouin de, Archbiſhop of Paris, on what 

terms he was viſited by Mr. Amyrault, I. 625. 6. 
Appointed tutor to Lewis XLV, VII. 64. a. 

Pererius, how he attempts to explain Gen. iv. 23, 24. 
VI. 609. a. Abounds with abſurdities, ibid. 
'Thinks that Sarah remained continent after ſhe 
found herſelf barren, IX. 77. 6. 

Perſectibabia, who invented this word, II. 643. 6. 

Periancono, Daughter of 'Tachmas King of Perſia, 

' poiſons her brother Iſmael, and is put to death by 
Codabanda, I. 614. @. Yeh 

Periander, King of Corinth, how he treated his ſon 

Luycophron, VII. 270, 271. | 

Peribæa, ordered by her father to be caſt into the 
ſea, IX. 503. a. Preſerved by one of the guards, 

ibid. a. 6. | | 

Pericles, to whom he owed his wiſdom and eloquence, 
I. 649. a. Prevents Anaxagoras from ſtarving 
himſelf to death, ibid. Suſpected of Atheiſm be- 
cauſe he was the diſciple of that Philoſopher, 660. 

3. His remark with regard to thoſe who ſpoke 
any funeral oration, III. 187. 6. His anſwer when 
he ſuffered an old woman's remedy to be hung a- 


4 


Perixonius, Anthony, what he ſaid of Dr. Beller“ 


| bout his neck, 1V. 586. 5. Whenever he reid 
a fall in wreſtling, would perſuade th ors 
that he did not fall, VI. ry The na mop 
which he was willing to be at the expence of the 
public buildings which he had cauſed to be raiſed 

in Athens, X. 15 1. a. | 

Perier, Mrs. her account of the means by which 

; Monſieur Paſcal was preſerved from free-thinking, 

VIII. 163. 4. And of the ſaying of a very vir- 
m_ and learned man concerning the grace of God, 
165. a. 


Perion, Joachim, in what manner he tranflated Ari- 
ſtotle, II. 214. 6. | | | 
Peripatetic Philsfophy, taught in Turkey and Perſia, 
II. 271. a. Why it finds ſo many protectors, 274. 

Greatly decried by the firſt reformers, ibid. #. 
ge Melanchthon had an averſion to it, VII. 
523. a. . | 
Peripatetics, to whom they are indebted for their fame, 
I. 709. Believed that prayers and ſacrifices were 
of no ſignification, II. 269. 3. Their ſyſtem, the 
ſame as that of Jordanus Brunus, III. 620. 6. 
Reflections on their ſubſfanijal forms, IV. 21. a. 
The intentional ſpecies of the ſchoolmen, their diſ- 
grace, 571. a. In what manner they aſcribe 
thought to brutes, 592. = (51). The difference 
between their manif2/? and occult qualities, 613. a. 
Glanvil's reflections on their philolophy, V. 431. a. 
How they puzzled themſelves about /ſub/antial forms, 
VI. 51. a. 6. The abſurdity of their doctrine 
concerning them, VII. 666. a. L 'The controverſy 
between the Stoics and them with reſpe& to the 
nature of pain, a mere diſpute about words, VI. 1 16. 
a. Why perſecuted by Caracalla, VII. 304. a. 
Strangely puzzled in maintaining that the ſouls of 
brutes are not indued with reaſon, VIII. 758. 4. 
The dangerous and pernicious conſequences of their 
hypotheſis with regard to the internal activity of 
forms diſtinct from matter, X. 247. 6. Their doc- 
trines refuted in form by Gaſſendi, 09. . 
3 _ ſtory which is told of him and Helena, 
VI; 50,09; 1 
Perithous, the name of his wife, II. 412. a. 
Perjury, how puniſhed in clergymen; I. 429. 5. And 
amongſt the Saxons, 499. . To ſwear falſely, not 
always perjury, V. 150. 4. 15 


Catechiſm, III. 152. 6. 


Perixonius, James, a diſpu:e between him and Grono- | 


vius, V. 573. 6. Jultly cenſures Triſtan for ima- 
gining that the mother of M. Claudius Marcellus 
was not married to M. Anthony, VIII. 13. a. 
Perkins, his judgment upon a poem of Prudentius, 
VIII. 560. a. | | | 
Permiſſion, whether it can be a foundation for Pre- 
ſcience, VIII. 218. 5. Or according to our notions 


of created beings, can be conceived as a principle 


of action, ibid. | 
Pero, the conditions which her father required of him 
who ſhould marry her, VII. 514. a. 6. 
Perpetuity of the Faith, the diſpute betwixt Meſſieurs 
Arnaud and Claude about it, II. 309. a. | 
Perrault, obliged to ſuppreſs the elogiums and portraits 
of Mr. Arnauld and Mr. Paſcal, II. 315. a. Miſ- 
takes Briſeis for Chry ſeis in ridiculing a paſſage of 
the Iliad, IV. 327. What he faid of Mr. de la 
Monnoie's Duel Aboli, VII. 617. a. His charac- 
ter of Cardinal d'Oflat, VIII. 66. a. Account of 
Moliere's fondneſs for the ſtage, 501. 6. And an- 
ſwer to thoſe who pretend to prove the ſuperiority 
of the ancient painters by alledging that the birds 
pecked at Zeuxis's grapes, X. 279. 4. P. 
Perreaud, Francis, his relation of what an unclean 
W and ſaid at Maſcon in Burgundy, III. 
348.6. k | 
Perron, Cardinal du, uſed to have his works printed 
twice over, I. 674. a. What has been ſaid of 
him with regard to his opinion of Bellarmin's works, 
III. 168, 2. Bentivoglio's character of him, 169. 
a. Why his teſtimony cannot be of great weight 
with regard to Dr. Benoit, 221. 6. Accuſes Peter 


Martyr of forgery, 342. @. His great memory, 


516, a. The great perplexity he was in at being 


obliged to ſit in a chair before the Queen, IV. 13. 


6, Endeavoured to prevail on Caſaubon to re- 
nounce the Proteftant religion, 153. a. His conſe- 
rence with du Pleſſis Mornay, 152. 4. VI. 509. 4. 
b, What he faid of the happy application of 5 
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. verſe of Virgil, V. 49. a Lord Falkand's charac- 
ter of him, 172. 6. The cruel affront he offer'd 
an ugly lady, 491. 5. VIII. 750. a. Whether his 
| refle&tion concerning the wit of the Germans is an 
unmannerly one, V. 560. 5. Was one of the 
roxies who did penance for Henry IV at Rome, 
VI 110. 3. Cenſured for afferting that Luther 
believed the mortality of the ſoul, VII. 262. a. 
Accuſed of having a hand in the murder of Monin, 
616. a. 6. The progreſs of his fortune, ibid. 
Tranſacted the whole affair of the reconciliation be- 
tween the Court of Rome and the King of France, 
VIII. 201. b. Severely cenſured for his unjuſt and 
malignant reflections upon Father Paul, 208. a. 
His extravagant encomium on Q. Curtius, 637. 6. 
And Ronfard's hymns on the four ſeaſons, 752. 
n (82). His diſpute with Beraud a proteſtant mini- 
ſter, 882.6, 883. a. Charges John du Tillet with 
an * deſign againſt the Catholic Religion, IX. 
Pans Emilius, whether he is the ſame with the 
civilian ÆEmilius Ferrettus, V. 215. 2. 65. 


Perry, Edward, the famous impoſtor of Bilſon, his 


hiſtory, VII. 676. 6. & ſeq. 

Perſecution, by what moſt of thoſe which the church 

haas ſuffer'd ſince the death of Commodus were oc- 
caſioned, I. 34. a. A pretence which Eceleſiaſtic 


mercenaries make for it, 535. 6. Practiſed by the 


Lutherans, ibid. a. 5. Divines ſometimes for and 
ſometimes againſt it, II. 278. a. Obſervations upon 
it, 394. a Approved of by St. Auſtin, 481. 
The inconſiſtent conduct of the French Refugee 
miniſters with regard to perſecution, ibid. 6. An 
argument againſt it, 657. a. Barlæus's Fides im- 
Bellis, commended, 668, a. What Baronius aſſert- 
ed about declaring the truth in time of perſecution, 


696. Baudouin's reaſons, and Bayle's Commentary. 


_ againſt it, III. 37. 4. b. 73. a. How authors are 
biaſſed by their zeal to give falſe accounts of perſecu- 
tions, V. 16. 4. 19. 6. Reflections on that kind 
which is intended not to compel man to come in but to 

compel them to go out, 224. 4. Unjuſt and irrational, 
322. 6. Not approved of by the fathers of the 
three - firſt centuries, 412. 4. In what caſes St. 
Gregory approved and diſapproved of it, 531. 6. 


532. a. The principle of it inconſiſtent with the 


maxim, do as you would be done by, 562. b. How 
| like the perſecutions carried on by the Heathens 
were to thoſe of Chriſtians, VI. 164. 6. A diſpute 

between Lipſius and Koornhert about it, VII. 105. 
a. b. & ſeq. Approved of by almoſt all perſons 
both amongtt the Roman Catholics and amongſt the 

| Proteſtants, 205. @. 328. a. 6. A reflection on 
the odd and unjuſt temper of thoſe who declare for 
it, 75 1. 4. 6, Has been the ſupport of orthodoxy, 
765. a.b. Is an entirely Mahometan method of 
converſion, VIII. 213. a. Upon what ſuppoſition 
the philoſophical Commentator himſelf would allow 
it to be juſt and neceſſary, 227. 6. How ſevere 
thoſe were which Peter de la Place ſuffered in the 
caſtle of Ve, 426. a. That of Sainte Aldegonde, 
IX, 26. a. Mr. de Fenelon's abhorrence of it, 33. 
a. The ſevere perſecutions of the Unitarians and 

Arians, 271. a. The perſecutions of Stancarus 
compared to thoſe of St. Athanaſius, 388. a. 6. A 
mark of infamy fixt on thoſe who change their 
religion by all nations and communities, X. 109. 
a. b, & ſeq. An obſervation of Maximilian II 

concerning Princes who tyranniſe over the conſcien- 

ces of men, 452. See Toleration, Liberty, Religious. 

Per ſecutors, the example of Elijah, very ſtrong in their 
favour, V. 10. a. The moſt excellent maxims of 
Chriſtian morality become in their mouth, ſo many 
idle ſtories, farces or nonſenſe, 635. a. 6. What 
has made many men ſet up for perſecutors, VI. 50. 
a. A flory which ſhews their knavery, 472. 
They who have been perſecuted, often great per- 
ſecutors, 692. " — 

Perſepolis, burnt by Alexander at the inſtigation of 
Thais, IX. 525. @.6. 526. a. b. 

| Perſeverance, what Cicero ſays of perſevering in a 
bad cauſe, IV. 620. a. 

Perſia, by whom its government was rendered ab- 
ſolute, I. 19. 6. Why the Kings of Perſia are fa- 
vourable to Chriſtians, 21. a. The ſtate of it in 
the time of Amurat III, 614. a. The title of its 
Kings, IV. 493. @- |; | 

Perſian Language, ſaid to be derived from the ſame 

original as the German, V. 10, 


Perfians, the ſeveral races of their Kings, I. 36. b. 
Why they tile them he feed of David, the. ſucce f. 
- fors and heirs of. Solomon, &c. ibid. Submitted vo- 
luntarily to the Arabians, ibid. (5). Liberal, 
38. a. Worſhip fire, 43. 6. The ancient Perſians 
7 — called Aaba menians by the old Latin 
ts, 168. Adored. their Kings as Gods, 188. 

5. Make peace with the Turks after having been 
at war with them 150 years, 195. Their. notions 
concerning the fall of our firſt parents, 230. 6. 


And of the manner, in which Adam's corps was 


- guarded from the Giants when. they made war on 

each other, ibid; Their manner of inaugurating 
their Kings, 268. 5. On What account they hate 
the Turks as damnable heretics, 510. a. In what 


light they looked upon Oromaſdes and Arimanius, 


II. 216. a,6. Their law. concerning a preſent to 
be aſked by him who was deſigned to be their 
King, IV. 493. Eſteemed thoſe who could bear 
a great deal of wine, 520. a. What the Magi 
B concerning their celeſtial fire, V. 5, 6. 
Have done more for their language than ever the 
Greeks and Romans did for theirs, 452. 6. Dr. 
Hyde's account of he religion, Ic. of the ancient 
Perſians, VI. 342. a. b. & ſeqq. X. 289. a. b. & 
. ſeqq. 291. a. Their great veneration for fire, dogs 


and cocks, VI. 343. 6. Mahomet's character of 


the beauty of their women, VII. 331.6, Their 
philoſophers have conſtantly taught the. doctrine 
of two principles, 398. a. Expect almoſt the 
ſame things from Mahomet Mahadi as the Chri- 
ſtians do from Elias, 427. 5. How they ſhew their 
2 of Omar, Oiman and Abu Becr, VIII. 
40. 6. | 


Perfius, his obſcurity, III. 473. 4. b. Bonet's Com- 


mentaries upon him, ibid. What Joſeph Scaliger 
ſays of Caſaubon's edition, IV. 152. 
Per ſpectiue, underſtood by very few in the time of 
Roger Bacon, II. 5 40. 6. The great improvements 
he made in it, ibid. 545. 4. | 
Perth, the five articles eftabliſhed by the famous Sy- 
nod of, V. 286. | | 25 
Pertinax, Emperor, on what account this name was 
given him, I. 283. | | 


Peſcayre, Marquis of, what he ſaid of the corrup- 


tions of war, IV. 355. 6. 5 = By 
Peſcia, Dominic de, hanged and burnt with Savona- 
rola, IX. go. | 5 
Petachias Ratiſbonenſis, Rabbi, the wonderful things 
which he relates concerning the Sepulchres of Eze- 

kiel and Baruch, V. 163. 4. E. | 
Petavius, the reaſon he gave for not replying to John 
de Croi, IV. 472. 4. In what his reproaches againſt 
 Cunzus are well founded, VII. 760. a. Con- 
cealed himſelf under the name of Cercoetius, X. 
A champion worthy of Salmatius, 377. 


357* | 
Peter, St. ſuppoſed by Mr. de Croi never to have been 


at Rome, IV. 471. 6. Hugues's wild chimeras 


about him, VI. 308. a. 6. The keys given to 


him alone according to Lightfoot, VII. 77. 5. 
What Morin ſays. of his denying Chriſt, 6Cg. 6. 
The ſtrange concluſions which Baronius draws from 
the cures performed by his ſhadow, VIII. 237. 5. 
' Pearſon's thoughts concerning the queſtion whether 
he was ever at Rome, 238. a. 6. 8 
Peter the Cruel, K. of Caſtile, when he fell in love 
with Mary de Padilla, VIII. 115. The arguments his 
friends uſed to divert bim from this paſſion, 116. 4. 
Whether there is any reaſon to ſuſpect that' there 
was witchcraft in the caſe, ibid, 6, His cruelty to 
his wives, 116, 117. | 


Peter the Deacon, declared that he bad often ſeen a 


dove deſcend on the head of St. Gregory, V. 
40. 4. : | 5 
Peter the Fuller, Biſhop of Antioch, his addition to 
the Doxology called Tri/agi«s, the occaſion of a 
terrible ſedition at Conſtantinople, I. 641, May 
be underſtood in a very good ſenſe, 642. 4. C. 
Peter de Pergamo, Frier, of what he accuſes Abelard, 
III. 233. a. | | + 
Peters, Father, a character of the hiflory of his amours, 
II. 12. &. Examined concerning the ce of 
the pictures, jewels, &c. belonging to. the. Royal 
Family, II. 384. 4. rag et hs 
Petenſburgb, with what view it was built, VIII. 337. 
A deſcription of Peter Iſt's triumphant enterance into 
its harbour after the victory of Hangout, 339. 4. . 
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Pn, Peter, compares Abaris's flying arrow to the Pho+Jalia, by what means the golden crown which 


re 
pretending that St. Auſtin ſometi rank a 

deal without being drunk, II. 482. a. His eriti- 
ciſm on a paſſage of Sextus Empiricus, e | 


IV. 466.'s: 3. 467. 4. © His refuration of the pre- 
3 . 


prophecies concerning the death of Henry 
—— b. His diſſertation entitled Homeri Nepentbes, 
2 . 4. 2 


Petrarch, his great zeal 
Did not ſcraple to ſteal ſome things from Cinus, 


IV. 352: The beſt poet of his age next to Dante, 


III. 408. a. How he excuſes the obſcene paſſages 
in Boccace's Decameron, ibid. 5.” Furniſhed” that 
author with money and books, 406. 6. Was ac- 

quainted with Chaucer, IV. 297. b. Took great 
| pains in poliſhing the ſecond verſe of his poems, 

VII. 97. 6. Things ſhown by the Italians to tra- 
vellers which formerly belonged to him, 25 . 6. 


From whom he borrowed great part of his works, 


II. 293. 2. 


Petra Sancta, Sylveſter a, his dbjections againſt the 


Proteſtants concerning the obedience of ſubjects, VI. 


* | 

Pula, Father Edmund, Privy Counſellor to King 
James II, his letter concerning Parker Biſhop of 
Oxford, VIII. 147. | | 

Petri, Suffridus, Thuanus's character of his Hiftory 
of Friefland; V. 25. 1 (to). | | 

Petrify, Sir Kenelm Digby's account of a petrify ing 
vapour Which turned a whole city into ſtone in a 
ſew hours, IV. 599. C 

Petronius, his death thought by Mr. de St. Evremond 
to have ſomething more great and noble in it, 
than that of Socrates or Cato, V. 137. a. What 
Lipſius ſays of his works, X. 13. a. 

Petronius, Governour of Syria, his letter to the ma- 
giſtrates of Doris about placing the Emperor's ſta- 
tue in their ſynagogue, I. 367. a. | 


Petar, Sir John, his encomium on Beaumont and 


Fletcher, III. 113. a. 
Petty, Sir William, aſſiſted Graunt in his 9b/erwations 


on the bills of mortality, V. 518. a. Was a mem 


ber of the Rota Club, VI. 34. 4. | 


Peucer, what hand he had in the Chronicon Carionis, - 


IV. 122. 4. 6. 124. 6. Accuſed Paul II of ſodomy 


and magic 100 years after his death, VIII. 211. 


a. b. | 
| Peutinger, Conrad, procures the poetical crown to be 
beſtow'd on Hutten, VI. 33. 


Peyre, la, his book de /Ecclairciſement des tenpr, 


II. 635. a. n (43). | « 5 
Pexron, his arguments to prove that the Jews alter'd 

the Hebrew text of the bible, I. 404. a. 6. 
Phedima, wife of Cambyſes, by what means ſhe diſ- 
cover'd the impoſture of the falſe Smerdis, IV. 


20, b. | | 
3 what he ſaid of ſome who look upon every 


public cenſure and animaderverſion on vice as a 
| perſonal affront, III. 187. 6. | | 
Phædrus, Thomas, a letter concerning him, VIII. 


148. a. 5. Perſuaded Pope Julius II to call Par- 


rhaſius to Rome, ibid. 6. 
Phalaris, the epiſtles aſcribed to him, not genuine, T. 
13. 5. IX. 513. 4. 5. The diſpute between Dr. 


Bentley and Mr. Boyle about them, X. 539. 6. 


& ſeqq. The age in which he lived according to 
Dodwell, IV. 618. a. What he ſaid to Steſicho- 
rus upon a certain occafion, VIII. 585. a. Sir 


William Tape encomium upon his epiſtles, IX. 


73. a, His bull, 576. 6. Whether Zeno Eleates 
PLE or a conſpiracy againſt him, X. 2 $9: b. 
Phantoms, whether Spinoza had any reaſon to deny 
their exiſtence, IX. 363. 6. See Ghoſts, Spetres. 
Phaom, Ovid's deſcription of Sappho's paſſion for him, 
IX. 70. a. 6. Obliged her by his indifference to 
take the lover's leap, 71. 6. 
Pharamond, whether thete ever was ſuch a man, V. 
8 a Romance, IX. 679. 4. | 
Pharaoh, who occaſioned the deſtruQion of the chil- 
| dren of the Iſraelites, the ſame as Buſiris according 
to Melanchthon, III. 719. Different opinions con- 
cerning the diſeaſe with which he and Abimelech 
were plagued for the ſake of Sarah, IX. 75. 6. 


6. a. | | 
Pharifue what Lucas Brugenſis ſays of them, IX. 


13. 6. 14. 4. 


Averroes, IT. 471. 5. 


A — * N 
E | 
| A. 1 


Lox 25m gave her, became fatal to her, VIII. 
JE3- „ TON: 
Phaſis, River of, Arrian's account of its water, II. 
341. a. When it received its name, VIII. 369. 
Phengites, a hard tranſparent flone, the uſe Which 
Nero and Domitian made of it, IV. 102. 3. 
Pherecydes, from whom Pythagoras learnt his doctrine 
of the Metempſychoſis, V I. 618. 3. Of what 
diſtemper he died, I. 459. 6. 
Phidias, an objection againſt his Olympian Jopiter, 
II. 95. a. What was his maſter-piece, VI. 688. 
2. Said to have aſſiſted Pericles in his amours 
VIII. 295. 6. | | 
Philagyrus, unjuſtly cenſored bySalmaſius, X.358.& ſeq. 
Philarchus, a character of his memoirs, II. 154. 6. 
Phileleutherus Lipfienſis. See Bentley, 
Philelphus, why his complaints againſt Charles Aretin 
are to be ſuſpected, II. 196. What he maintain'd 
with regard to the daughter of the Marquis of Man- 


nian ſtile, IIT. 670. a. Loaded with preſents, and 
| honoured with the order of Knighthood by Alphon- 
ſus K. of Naples, VII. 723. 6. ee e 
Philemon, what he declared about hanging himſelf in 
1 the ſight of his friend Euripides, V. 
148. 6. 


Pphiletærus, by what accident he became an Eunuch 


from his infancy, VIII. 280. a. How he ſecured 
2 _ in the poſſeſſion of Lyſimachas's treaſures, 
Philttas of Coos, killd himſelf by a too intenſe me- 
ditation on ſophiſms, V. 113. 35. 
Philip, Emperor, takes his place among the penitents 
in order to be admitted into the church, II. 5 33. 4. 
By what means he became Emperor, ibid. B. 
Philip I. King of France, the hiſtory of his marriage 
with Bertrude, V. 279. 4. 6. Excommunicated, ibid. 
"Ry King of France, his league with Baliol K. 
- hg againſt Edward I, K. of England, II. 
Philip VI, King of France, the mean artifice by 


which he hoped to efcape cenſure for breaking 
his treaty with the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, 


VEiTts 2555s. | 
Philip King of Macedon, his dream- concerning his 


pof it, ibid. a. 3. The occaſion of his being kill'd 
by Pauſanias, VI. 614. a. VIII. 28. a. The op- 


poſition between the character of him and Alexan- 


der the Great, VII. 304. 5. Why he divorced 
Olympias, VIII. 26. a. 6. ot 
Philip, ſon of Demetrius, King of Macedon, his ſong 


againſt Alceus the poet, I. 442. 4. His friendſhip 


for Aratus, II. 153. Poiſons him and his ſon, 15 4. 
{1 ee : 
Philip, Landgrave of Heſſe, how he was deceived and 

impriſoned by Charles V, I. 577. 6. 


territories of Rome, V.132.4. 

Philip II, King of Spain, jealous of the ſucceſſes of 
his brother Don Juan, II. 504. Choſe rather to 
loſe the Low Countries than not to gratify his jea- 
louſy, ibid. a. 6. Made Boi ſeveral preſents on 
account of his ſkill in the game of cheſs, III. 436. 
b. Raiſed his Kingdom to a very great degree of 
power, 587. 4. 6. The anſwer which it is ſaid he 
made to Cardinal Granvelle about the reſignation of 
Charles V, IV. 263. @. 5. His ingratitude to 
him, ibid. Delivered his father's ſcourge to his 
ſon Philip III, ibid. All the injurious reflections 
caſt upon him on account of the impriſonment of 
Cacalla and Pontius, entirely groundleſs, 265. a. 
Said by ſome to have conſented that his Father's 
body ſhould be taken out of his tomb, and burn: 

for hereſy, 264. a. The books cited to prove this, 
not to be relied on, 265. @. 6. It was thought 
that he would reſign his crown and procure himſelf 
a Cardinal's Hat, in order that he might be elected 
Pope, IV. 267. 4. His ſaving Queen Elizabeth's lite, 
a remarkable inſtance of his jealouſy of France, V. 
14. 6, Whether he could charge her with ingra- 
titude, 15. @. 6. Diſcovered great weakneſs in the 
treaty of Vervin, VI. 112.6. 113. a. The verſes 
which were preſented to him by Eraſmus's ſtatue at 
Rotterdam, VIII. 785.6, Texera's great hatred 


of him, IX. 524. . 
9 Philip 


tua, 198. 5. Miſerably deviated from the Cicero- 


wife Olympias, II. 228. a. Various explications 


Philip, Duke of Milan, makes an incurſion into the 


. e ee 
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Philip III, King of Spain, impriſons Mariana for hav- 


ing repreſented him as indolent, VII. 431. 5. 
How he diſcovered his approbation of Don Quixote, 
F * | 


Philip IV, King of Spain, his fondneſs. for Don John 
Nt. 505. 4. His intrigue with an 


"A of, 105 b 
actreſs, ibid. 5. | Jo FW. ». 
Philippa, wife. of Edward III, what a Monk of St. 

Albans pretends concerning her impoſing a ſon upon 


the King inſtead of a girl which ſhe had by him, X. 


153. b. & ſeq. . An 5 
Phil.ppus, Conſul, the violence which was done him 
by Livius Druſus, IV. 665. 5. 


= 


Philips, Edward, from whom he had his papers for 


the continuation of Baker's Chronicle, II. 595. 6. 
Animadverſions upon it, 596. 4. 3. His Theatrum 
Poetarum, a very inaccurate: and imperſect piece 


III. 144. His character of John Ogilby, VIII. 


19. a. Shirley IX. 225. And Spenſer, 333. 4. 6. 
Philips, Katharine, her character of Lord Roſcom- 
mon, VIII. 775. And criticiſm on the tranſlation 
of Corneille's Pompey, X. 89. @.6. 


Philiſtines, furious in love affairs, I. 77. b. Had a 


veneration for marriage, ibid. Whether by their 

| R Sampſon grind we ought to underſtand that 

they made him lye with their wives, IX. 45. 
fl | | 


a. b. 
Phillippot, a famous finger on the Pont-neuf, IV. 


522. 4.6. 


 Phib, in what he makes the defeft of Cain's ſacrifice 


to conſiſt, I. 58. 5. Sent by the Jews to juſtify 
their conduct before Caligula, II. 86. Furniſhed 
Ariſteas with the rough draught of his pretended 
hiſtory of the Septuagint, 242. 


Philo&etes, the Rory of his being cured of the bite of 


a ſerpent by the earth of Lemnos, VI. 683. 6. The 
diſpleaſing ſtay he made in that iſland, very much 
ſung by the Poets, 684. 6. | 
Philopatrus, Andreas, a name aſſumed by Robert Par- 
ſons the Jeſuit, V. 14. 2 (13). 
Philoophers, have often owed their reputation to the 
_ ignorance of the ages they lived in, I. 185. 6. Af. 
ter what manner they ought to explain the effects 
of nature, 662. 6. Why they cannot prove that 
the preſent ſyſtem of the univerſe is the beſt that 
could be, 663. a. 6. Have been ill-treated and ſtig- 
matized on account of their knowledge, II. 547. 4. 
Several ſorts of them who have written of Natural 
Philoſophy, VI. 506. 5. Why they who enforce 
the reaſons to prove the immortality of the ſoul, 


dought to be encouraged and applauded, VIII. 465. 


2. 6. More excuſeable in coining words than 


poets, 499. 6. What they teach concerning the 
origin of the ſoul, IX. 155. 4. 6. | 


Philsſophers, Ancient, not impious and irreligious men, 
I. 576. 6. Some of them parted with their earthly 
goods that they might more freely apply themſelves 
to the ſtudy of wiſdom and the ſearch of truth, 
648. a. They who flouriſhed before Anaxagoras, 


quite ſtrangers to the firſt cauſe, 656. 2. Who was 
the firſt that publiſhed his writings, 662. a. The 


conſuſion in which the ancients have left their 
biſtory, II. 174. 6. What was their peculiar dreſs, 
24% 4. In what reſpect they excelled other men, 


247. b. What Sir Kenelm Digby ſays of the 


ſalvation of thoſe who died before Chriſt's In- 
carnation, III. 610.6. Some of them have oppoſed 


the moſt evident propoſitions, IV. 126. 6. The 


doctrine of Carneades about doing good to one's 


enemy, 130. 6. In what their diſputes differ from 
that concerning the oiſter deſcribed by Boileau and 
Fontaine, 331. 4. Chryſippus's advice to them, 
with regard to the arguments of their adverſaries, 
ibid. a. 332. 4. b. To ſorts, ibid. 6. Some of 
them have maintained that women ought to be com- 
mon among them, 332. A book about the care we 
muſt take how we read their writings, 463. 4. 6. 
Baniſhed from Rome by Domitian, V. 40. a A 
true Philoſopher obliged to diſtinguiſh himſelf as 
much by his actions as by his words, 42. . Who 
of them have written the moſt, 48. a. Severely 
rallied by Moliere, 112. 6. The ill effects of their 
diſputes, 115. 4. All but Philoſophers or Geome- 
tricians excluded from the table of Perdiccas K. of 
Macedon, 133. The prætor impowered to drive 
them from Rome, 176. 4. 6. The prodigious ab- 
ſurdity of ſome of their hypotheſes, concerning the 
Nature of God, VI. 499. 4. . The foul of man 


- a»- þ — 
* » % = 


ſuppoſed by moſt of them to be material, 500. a. 
ere ſenſible of the weakneſs and flavery of hu- 
man reaſon, VIII. 100. a. 8. What Arifto of 
Chios uſed to ſay of them, 218. a. Taught that 
the ſoul of the brutes was rational, 274. @. B. & 
ſeq. None known to Plutarch who denied their 
ſenſation, 276. a, Who was the firſt that aſſumed 
this title of Philoſopher, 609. a. 3. The occaſion, 
riſe and import of it, 610. a. Their general do- 
ctrine of being, accidents, modes and ſubſtance, IX. 
370. a.b, The great reſemblance between Chri- 
ſtian Myſtics and Pagan Philoſophers, 495. 3. What 


a blind Philoſopher ſaid to ſome women who la- 


| mented his condition, 601. . Who are the true 
Philoſophers according to Xenocrates, X. 222. 


What led ſo great a number of them to imagine that 
there is but one ſubſtance in the univerſe, 225. 


Wd RE OS 
Philoſophers Stone, Agrippa often in danger of loſing 


his 1 by ſearching after it, I. 351. Albertus 
Magnus ſaid to have paid his debts by the help of 
it, 430. b. What Aſhmole ſays of it, II. 385. 
b. 386. a. The purſuit of it began very early, 
$41. 5. Borri's viſions about it, III. 504. 4. 505. 
yle's reaſons for being firmly perſuaded o ho 

| Poſſibility of it, 557. 4. 6. 559. a. b. Cayet ren- 
dered deſpicable by his 1 4. in this matter, IV. 
237. a. By what means Leibnitz was introduced 


into the acquaintance of ſeveral perſons who were 


engaged in the purſuit of it, VI. 667. a. Searched 
after by Cardinal Richelieu, VII. 662. b. Father 
Paul's Judgment concerning it, VIII. 199. a. 
Philoſophical Orthodoxy, IV. 593. a. 6. 3 
Philoſophical Sin, who is ſaid to be the firſt author 
who diſcovered it, VII. 243. a. 6. 


Philoſophical Commentary, Saugin's reflections upon it, 


_ anſwered, IX. 467. a. b. | | 
Philjophize, the abſurdity of pretending to it without 
diſtinct ideas, II. 272. 9 8 | 
Peg. Antiſthenes's anſwer to one who aſked him 
What he had gained by it, II. 26. 6. How it was 


corrupted by the barbarous terms taken from Avi- 


cenna and others, 134. a. By what means LaQtan- 


tius attempts to overthrow all Philoſophy, 168. a. 


What Ariſtippus ſaid was the greateſt benefit which 
he had received from it, 247. That it is injurious 
to theology, almoſt a general complaint, 274. a. 
The ſtudy of it has been repreſented as uſeleſs and 
unworthy of the application of a Chriſtian, 539. 4. 


In what the whole defign of it conſiſts, 544. 5. 
Uſeful in war, 546. a. 1 in the pri- 
4 


mitive Church, ot inconſiſtent with 
Divinity, ibid. A little of it inclines mens minds 
to Atheiſm but a great deal to Religion, 574. à4. 
Its uſefulneſs, III. 264. 5. 265. a. Its ze plus ul- 


tra, 673. 6. Serves to convince us of the neceſſity 


of Revelation, 674. a. 5. The Atomical or Cor- 
puſcular Philoſophy revived by Des Cartes, IV. 
146. 3. Whence the greateſt cauſe of our errors 
in it ariſes, 170. 5. An apology for it, V. 431. a. 
Does not hold a confederacy with Atheiſm, ibid. 
Mr. de St. Evremond's opinion of it, 134. a. To 


aſſert that what is true in Philoſophy is falſe in Di- 


vinity, a moſt pernicious error, VI. 206. a. The 


occaſion of the miſtakes which have crept into it, | 


506. a. The rules which Dr. Keil preſcribed him- 
{elf in order to avoid all error in treating of it, ibid. 


5. How they are to be taught their duty who would 


retend to ſubject Divinity to it, VIII. 52. 6. 


by Ariſtotle compared thoſe who left it to ftudy 


other ſciences to Penelope's gallants, 258. a. Who 
was the firſt who wrote on philoſophical ſubjects in 


his mother tongue, 393. . Whether according 


to the modern philoſophy there can be any certainty 
concerning the exiſtence of matter, extenſion, or 
any of the objects of ſenſe, 596. b. & ſeqq. The 
philoſophical principles of the Auftralians, IX. 11. 
4. 6. The plan of Lord Shafteſbury, 186. 6. 
Stilpo ſaid to have corrected the irregular inclina- 
tions of his conſtitution by the Rudy ot it, XI. 417. 
418. a. Thought by many to be very dangerous 
to Chriſtianity, 478. 6. Sir Chriſtopher Wren's 
diſcoveries in Philoſophy and Mathematicks, X. 
212. 4. ö. & leq. | 

Pilꝛſapby, Occult, Agrippa's book concerning it, I. 
359. 6. 360. a. 361. 6. & ſeq. 

Philoſophy, Natural, a mathematical exactneſs in it, 
not to be obtained, I. 591. 6. See Natural Phi- 
leſophy. P hileſtorgius 
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Philoftorgius, guilty of a great errot with regard to 
Chronology, II. 158. . 
Phileſtratus, James Amyot thought it impoſſible to 


tranſlate this author, I. 620. a. From what Me- 
moirs he compoſed his life of Apollonius Tyaneus, 


IT. 99. 3. And at whoſe command he wrote it, 


VI. 447. VII. 134. 4. Unworthy of credit ac- 


cording to Euſebius, V- 158. 5. 


deliver Harpalus to Alexander, VI. 29.5. 
Philtre, the tA which one had upon Lotichius, VII. 
174. And Sir Arthur Manwaring, 503. a. The 
ſuperſtition. of mankind concerning Hippomanes, 
X. 363, 364. 


: - 


Phineas, the ſon of the High Prieſt Eleazar, ought not 


according to the tradition among the Jews to be diſ- 


tinguiſhed from Elijah, V. 10. a. Will be pre. 


ſerved alive according to Peter Damian in the 
terreſtrial Paradiſe till the end of the world, 
ibid. | 


Pbligon, put his name to a work of Hadrian, V. 
673.6. | 


Phlegyei, inhabitants of a country in Boetia, what 
kind of life they lived, VIII. 388. a. 6. | 

Phocas, Emperor, his uſurpation, execrable parricides 

and deformity, V. 534. a. 

Phaciom, what he ſaid upon being ſpit on when he was 


led to priſon, II. 244. a. Was not to be bribed, 


VI. 26. a. 5 5 
Phenix, how long it lives according to Heſiod's cal- 
culation, VI. 4. 6. . 


Phenix, whether he or Chiron was the tutor of Achil- 


les, I. 175. 4. b. | 
Phenix, General of the Agrigentenes, how he was 


puniſhed for deſtroying the tomb of Simonides, IX. 


237. a. b. | 


Phenix, or revival of ſcarce and valuable pieces, V. 


703. b. | 

PF on what account the Phlegyei elected him for 
their King, VIII. 388. 5. Slain by Apollo for 
hindering people from conſulting the Oracle of 
Delphi. ibid. Several perſons of the ſame name, 
ibid. & ſeq. 3 

Phoroneus, the founder of the Temple which Juno 
had in Argos, VI. 483. 6. | 

Photius, his account of Achilles the ſon of Jupiter and 

Lamia, maimed, I. 171. a, His judgment of the 
amours of Clitophon and Leucippe, 182. a. Of 
Heliodorus's Ethiopicks, and Jamblichus's Baby- 
lonicks, ibid. His works full of errors of his 
tranſcribers, 659. 5. A paſſage that wants to be 
examined, ibid. Andreas Schottus's tranſlation of 
him, a monſtrous performance, ibid. VI. 68. a. 
Cenſured for what he ſays of Antipater. II. 14. a. 
Who firſt publiſhed his Bibliotheca, VI. 204. 4. 
His juſt cenſure of Phlegon, VIII. 388. 6. 

Phraates, the ſon of Orodes, the Prince who ſent the 
Magi to Bethlehem, VI. 346. 5. 


Phraortes, King of the Medes, how long he reigned, 


IV. 581. 4. 


Phreretimg, mother of Arceſilaus, her petition to 


Euelthon, II. 171. 6. | | 
Phrygians, whence Pſammitichus concluded them to 
be the oldeſt people in the world, VIII. 576. 
Phrygifts or Cataphryges, Heretics who boaſted of ſe- 
veral Martyrs to their cauſe, VII. 414. 6. 
Phryne, was the original after which the picture of 


Venus uſed to be drawn, V. 274. 6. The ſtory of 


her attempt to conquer the continency of Xenocrates, 
VI. 602. 4. X. 217. 6. What ſhe ſaid of him on 
that occaſion, ibid. The terms on which ſhe of- 
fered to rebuild the walls of Thebes, X. 151. 6. 


Plyllis, daughter of the King of Thrace, her unfor- 


tunate paſſion and death, I. 134. 


 Phyjic, obſervations and examples the propereſt means 


of bringing the art of it to a ſtate of perſection, I. 

28. a. Prediction, its moſt excellent and wonder- 
ful part, ibid. Sir Thomas Brown's directions con- 
cerning the method of ſtudying it, III. 612. 5. 
613. 4. b, Several things in phyſic and ſurgery 
which were known to the ancients and are ſince 
loſt and forgot, V. 433. 6. Women and ſlaves ſor- 
bid to ſtudy it among the Athenians, VI. 172. 
What gave Morin a diſguſt to it, VII. 659. 4. 
What book Dr. Sydenham recommended to Sir 
Richard Blackmore to qualify him for the practice 
of it, IX. 45 
myltery of it, 1 


biloxenus, endeavoured to perſuade the Atheniins to 


Phyſicians, ought always to ſpy k cunditionally, and | 


to make uſe of the word perhaps, I. 322. 4 

more from practice than theory, —_— — 
beſt book they can read in order w qualify them for 
practice, 528. 3. What ſums Peter de Apono 
uſed to demand for his viſits, II. 103. 2a. What 


phyſic were accounted, 199. 5. Remarks on their 
Privilege of feeling the pulſe of their patients, 141. 
a. Were formerly apothecaries alſo, 266. a. The 
14 ſtory of one who reſtored a man whoſe funeral was 
Preparing, 379. 5. And who laid a ſurpriſing wa- 
ger, 380. a. By what means Aſclepiades gained a 


judgment concerning the ſick ariſes, ibid. B. Who 
Was the firſt that ventured to bleed children, 467. 
:6, Never made uſe of by Aurelian, 493. Take 
very few medicines themſelves, III. 411. 4. They 
who laugh at them often give credit to Quacks, 
$96, b. A jeſt about their number, 572. 4. Their 
amous diſpute concerning the fide in which perſons 
ought to be blooded in Pleurifies, 596. a. b. How 
they uſed to form a judgment of the caſes of their 

r patients, V. 204. a. In what the moderns 

ave improved their art, 337. 5. Hadrian's ex- 
 Clamation againſt them when he was dying, 672. 6. 
X. 241. a. One who prayed God to bleſs his 
preſcriptions, and publiſhed a form of prayers upon 


this ſubject, VI. 237. 5. Reflections on their 


good and ill ſucceſs, 239. a. b. Whether the ſay- 
ing that they are able to cure diſeaſes of every kind 
Provided the fatal hour is not come, is ſaying any 
great matter, 249. 4. A fine ſonnet on the 
death of a Phyſician, 250. a. 5. Uſed in diſ- 
courſing of diſtempers to aſcribe much to the influ- 
ence of the Stars, 466. b. How the Emperor Maxi- 
mus treated his on account of their inability to cure 
him, VII. 34.5. Forced ſometimes to write in a 
manner offenſive to chaſte Ears, 71. 3. Why it is 


ſaid thoſe of Paris concealed James des Parts's Com- 


mentary on Avicen for more than 100 years, 
161. 5. 162. a, Deſpiſed by Cato the Cenſor, 
508. 4. 5. The advice he gave his ſon concerning 
them, ibid. A man of good ſenſe may arrive to 
the higheſt rank amongſt them without any great 
knowledge of books, IX. 459. 


P Yet in what true and genuine Phyſics chiefly con- 
1 


» VI. 507. a. The contents of Dr. Keil's, ibid. 
An aphoriſm upon geometrical Phyſics, VII. 
357. @. Their object, X. 275. a. See Natural 
Philofophy. | | | 
Pibrac, talls in love with the Q. of Navarre, VI. 
112. 4. b. VII. 755.6. Extracts from an oration 
which he delivered before Henry III, in favour of 
the King of Navarre, VII. 756. a. 6. | 
Picart, Francis le, by what means he adviſed the 
cutting off the Lutherans, VIII. 774. 6. 


Picaut, the ſtory which Jurieu tells of him, IX. 279. 


b. 280. a, Confuted, 281. 6. 282, a. 


Piccolomini, Francis, particulars in which he was ſu— 


perior to his Collegue Zabarella, X. 245. a. 


Piccolomini, Victoria, her excellent behaviour, IX. 


270. b. | 

Pico, Franciſcus, arguments againſt thoſe who pretend 
that Marullus was aſſiſted by him in writing his 
Hymns, VII. 486. a. 

Picot, Abbot, why he could not be prevailed on to be- 
lieve the news of the death of Des Cartes, IV. 148. 
a. b. Was fully perſuaded that he would have lived 
500 years, ibid. | | 

Pictet, his conſeſſion with regard to the queſtion, 

Why God permitted Sin, X. 403. 

Pifures, how exactiy thoſe of. Apelles reſembled their 
originals, II. 82. Have been commonly ſaid to be 
the books of the ignorant, III. 519. 6. The uſe 
of them in Churches, not approved of by Epipha- 
nius, V. 65. 6, F. Paul's great averſion to having 
his picture drawn, VIII. 209. 6. Why Plotinus 
would not ſuffer one to be made of him, 433. 4. 
Madam Des-Houlieres's verſes on the vanity of thoſe 
who fit for their pictures, ibid. a. C. & ſeq. What 
Mademoiſelle le Hay ſaid of a Lady who wanted 
five, copies of hers to be taken, 434. 6. The 
fight of an ugly old woman whom Zeuxis had 
painted, ſaid to have occaſioned his death, X. 280. 
Particulars concerning his picture of Helen, ibid. 6, 


. What Dr. Ratcliff ſaid of the Picus, John, Count of Mirandola, the cenſure paſſed 
idid. on him for aſſerting that it was more probable that 
3 Origen 


they who firſt attempted to introduce politeneſs into 


Yreat reputation, ibid. Whence their difference of 
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| Origen'was ſaved chan that he was damned, VIII. 
| „ . ; 88 | ED | ” 
rich, John Francis, his apology for Savonarola, IX. 


Piedmont, 


z 1 * 1 vt 
e #? we © a N 


91. b. 92. 4. b. 93. 2. Account of his defeating 


| the devils, 98. 6. 99: a. And of the Holy Ghoſt's 


deſcending upon him in form of à dove, ibid. 

Dr. Lalla remarks upon the Eccleſiaſtical 
hiftory of it, II. $26. a. The method which the 
Papiſts took to convert the Proteſtants of the vallies 
of Piedmont, VI. 692. a. b. | 


Pierce, James, his reflections on Dr. Bennet's book 


concerning the Non-juror's ſeparation, III. 212. b. 


213. 4. b 


Piet, Alice, miſtreſs to King Edward III, X. 154. 
ig” | {1 


. 6. 
Piercy, took the Sacrament, that there was no contract 


nor promiſe of marriage between him and Anne 
Boleyn, III. 449. 5. Whether there was any, 


451. a.b. 


_ Pierias, Valerianus, his verſes on the exaltation of 


Hadrian VI, V. 678. a. 5. i 
Pierre, Sieur de Saint, his propoſals concerning the 

diſcovery of the Longitude, V. 258. b. 259. . 
Pietiſi, to whom that name is uſually given, II. 327. 


Piejy, the profeſſors of it, often envious, IV. 661. a. 


Great deprees of piety and impiety, equally rare, 
277. 45 A ſarprizing inſtance of the piety and 
devotion of Monfieur Paſcal, VITI. 164. 6. 165. 
4. Extraordinary knowledge, very conſiſtent with 
it, 166, a. 8 8 
Piety, Temple of, on what occaſion it was built and 
dedicated, I. 201. a. | 
Pigneat, Francis, his fury againſt Henry III, V. 
640. @. - | „ 8. 8 
Pigeen, a wooden one that could fly, II. 193. 
Pighius, Albertus, his commendation of Calvin's in- 
ſtitutions, IX. 118. 8. * 


| Pigena, Joannes Baptiſta, his verſes in praiſe of Ao- 


nius, VIII. 120. 2. Was the perſon whom Taſſo 
has deſcribed under the name of Mopſus, X. 5 to. 


the Caaba, I. 103. Were the firſt that introduced 


_ Scripture ſtories and the myſteries of our Saviour's 


life upon the ſtage, IV. 325.6. 326. a. 
Pilia, the wife of Atticus, II. 449. 65. 
Pilitus, Lucius Octacilius, tutor ro Pompey the Great, 
X. 341. The firſt Freedman who undertook to 
write an hiſtory, ibid. 3 


Pilloniere, Francis de la, his account of the ſtrange 


tenets of F. Hardouin, VI. 21, 22. Z 
Pin, Mr. Du, a remarkable alteration in his Biblio- 
rheque des Auteurs Ecclefiafliques, II. 15. 6. What he 
has ſaid of this propofition, God cannot do any thing 
but what he does, III. 233. b. His reaſons for 
thinking the whole of Epiphanius's epiſtle to John 
Biſhop of Jeruialem, genuine, V. 65. 5. Was 
treated unfavourably for writing with the impar- 
diality that becomes an hiſtorian, VII. 768. 5. 
Brought into trouble for certain aſſertions he 
had advanced concerning Neſtorius, 772. 5. His 
miſtakes concerning Oroſius, VIII. 56. a. 5. What 
he ſays of Origen's treatiſe againſt Celſus, cenſured, 
329. a. 5. His opinion of Pollicraticus, IX. 81. a. 
jo 27-4 Fidei, 343. b. And Baronius's Annals, 
. 
Pin, 555 Secretary to Henry IV, the cauſe of his re- 
moval, VII. 75 1. 4. 6. | 
Pindar, Adimari's Italian tranſlation, greatly applaud- 
ed, I. 266. a, A paſſage which Aretius miſunder- 
food, IT. 188. bh. Another which has been wrong 
tranſlated, IT. 234.6. His digreſſion on the ad- 
ventures of Tlepolemus, ſomewhat prolix, IV. 583. 
An error in Benedi&'s paraphraſe that is not cor- 
rected in the Oxford edition, VI. 687. 6. Is the 


only author who aſſerts that Pelias would make Re- 


| ligion to be concerned in the Argonautick expedi- 
tion, VIII. 244. a, Why Politian preferred his 
poems to the Pſalms of David, 449. 6. 450. 4. 
How he rallies the avarice of Simonides, IX. 244. 6. 

Pindaric Odes, the character which Dryden and others 
give of Cowley's, IV. 450. 6. 481. 4. 

Pineda, aſſerts that Job had the Pox, VI. 394. 4. 

Pinedo, a paſſage in his commentary on Stephanus 
Byzantinus which does not explain the author, IV. 
107. a. 

b Du, his edition of a book entitled Taxe de, 


parties Caſuelles, &c. II. 636. a. Paſſages in his 


tranſlation of Pliny, cenſured, VI. 601. a. IX. 234. 
4. X.52.n(4). 373+ 


D E X. 


Pia Fraadi, what they who poblith then fay in their 


own vindication, II. 11. 5. Serve to Juſtify in the 
mind of the people thoſe who have accuſed, con- 
demn'd and burnt heretics, III. 275. 2. A'maxim 
aſcribed to Bucer concerning them, 649. 4. That 
of the bath's falling on Cerinthus, IV. 246. 5. 
247. 4. 5. One which thoſe who love them, ought 
to endeavour to impoſe upon the world, 564. 6. 


Injurious to truth, V. 441. 6. Have been employ- 


ed in all ages and countries, VI. 594. a. Exam- 
ples from ſeripture which ſome writers alledge in 
vindication of them, VII. 593. a. n ee 
Pipin, King of the Franks, his victories over the Lom- 
bards, I. 399. Greatly enereaſes the power of the 
Pope, 400. @. 6. 


Piſe, the inhabitants of it give Lewis XII a ſum 


| - _ to take them under his protection, I. 
03. 9. Hy: | 

pin, Bartholomew de, his Liber Confor mitatum, V 

* BS. F | A 

iſcator, John, his dangerous propoſitions with reg 
8 were II. 690. a. 1 * 

Pififiratus the Athenian Tyrant, what it has been 
ſaid he did with regard to the verſes of Homer, II. 
232. 6. Two epiſtles concerning his uſurpation of 
the tyranny of Athens, V. 63. 5. 64. a. What 

Was the only difference between him and Pericles, 
VIII. 292. 6. | 

Pifo, Caius, IX. 639. a. 3. 4-37 

Piſs, Lucius, ſued Urgulania for debt, X. 43. 

Pithou, Peter, was the firſt who brought Phædrus out 

of his obſcurity, VIII. 363. a. bh, 

Pits, generally tranſcribes Bale, and at the ſame time 
treats him with the utmoſt ſeverity, II. 668. 3. 
| Repeats the ſame pieces under different titles in the 
Catalogues he gives us of authors works, IV. 298. 

5 — X. 556. a. His encomium upon Michael Scot, 

134. 4. 

bse . the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, his 

moderation, I. 441. and 6. OED 


Pilgrims, ſeventeen hundred killed within the walls of Pius II, Pope, the controverſy about the letter which 


he wrote to Mahomet the Great, VII. 35 2. a. 6. 
& ſeq. Remarks upon it, 35 3. 4. 3. The inſerip- 

tion upon a Fort which he built at Tibur, IX. 557. 

Pins IV, Pope, his reſentment againſt Chancellor 
L'Hoſpital, the Biſhop of Valence and others, VI. 
263. a. Made his way to the Chair by Simony, 
375. a. His ingratitnde to Cardinal Caraffa, ibid. 
The indulgence which he granted to Mr. Smyth- 
wick, IX. 262, a. 

Pius V, Pope, the obſcurity of one of his bulls oc- 


caſioned by the placing of the words, and the 


omiſſion of a comma, II. 592. 6. Accuſed of 
_ raſhneſs and negligence in condemning articles before 
| he had examined the works from which they were 
pretended to be taken, 594. 6, His bull againſt 
Q. Elizabeth, VIII. 152, a What methods were 
taken to get it executed, ibid. 6, Forbid the re- 
baptizing of thoſe who had been baptized by Pro- 
teltants, IX. 5 2. 4. | | 
Placcius, his miſtake with regard to the Rabelais Re- 


farmed, V. 386. a. AP nomous writer whom 


| he has not taken notice of, VII. 491. a. Remarks 
on what he ſays about the author of Yindicie contra 
Tyrannes, X. 307. 

Place, Campanella's definition of it, IV. 89. 6. 


Places, how far the hopes of them will carry man 


of ſenſe and learning from juſtice and reaſon, 
IV. 383. 4. | 
Placette, Monſieur, what he ſays of the dangerous con- 
ſequences of Mr. Nicolle's doctrine concerning the 
impoſſibility of determining religious controverſies 
by the way of examination, VIII. 247. a. | 
why e a paſſage for thoſe who deſign to enlarge 
e catalogues of the Plagiaries already publiſhed, 
II. 85. 6. Seldom ſpoken of without being com- 
pared to Aſop's daw, IV. 691. 4. Compared to 


partridges, 691. 6. Obſervations _ the different 


methods of pirating, V. 37. a. Take away 

the houſhold ſtuff and the ſweepings allo, IV. 627. 
6. Why John Lallemant may be juſtly ranked 
among them, VIII. 676, Accounts of ſeveral, V. 
427. a. b. 428. IX. 477. a. b. & ſeq. 

Plagiariſm, how it was formerly puniſhed, I. 429. . 
Reflections upon it, II. 107. a. b. A great dit- 
ference between plagiariſm and borrowing, 111. 641. 
a. ö. Benedictus's remarks on that of Munſter aud 
Fine, V. 247. 4. 6. | 
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Plague, a terrible one which ſpead itſelf over the whole 
world in the time of the Emperors M. Antoninus 
and L. Verus, II. 40. 6. Another that continued 
42 years, V. 110. 4.6, 111. 4. 6. The ſtory of 
à Dutch-maid that was cared of it by the embraces 
of her lover, V. 168. a. 6. How Empedocles is ſaid 
to have cured one, 26. a. Alterations in the air do 
incomparably more N in this caſe than the 
effluvia from the bodies of men, 5 18. 3. What 
diſeaſes are the fore-runners of it, 5 18. 6. A dlſpo- 

ſition in the air towards it diſpoſes women to abor- 
tions, ibid. How ſoon the city of London is re- 
opled whether a plague be great or ſmall, ibid. 
 Planche, Sieur de la, his complaints againſt the Poets 
of Henry IId's Court, V. 381. 3. And account of 
the great addreſs of Mr. de PHopital, VI. 258. a. 6. 


Suppoſed to be the author of a piece againſt the Car- 


dinal of Lorrain, VII. 171... 
Plancius, his calumnies againſt Epiſcopius, V. 71. a. 6. 
Plane-trees, the peculiar privilege of one in the iſland 
of Cyprus under which Jupiter deflowered Europa, 
V. 154. 2. 6. The paſſion which Hortenſius had 
for them, VI. 244. 


Plants, ſuppoſed to be inhabited, IV. 86. a. 333. 5. 


How Pythagoras diſcovered their gravity towards 
the ſun, V. 556. 6, Obſervation on their figure, 
VI. 219. 6. N b 1 to have muſcles 
 ' proportioned to their bulk, which he ſays are the 


inſtruments by which they move, 522. 6. Cu- 


rious particulars concerning their conjunction in Sa- 
gittarius, VII. 427. 6. Some obſervations on Sa- 
turn and Jupiter, 795. a. b. A conſutation of thoſe 
who ſay that every planet is a God, X. 221. a. b. & 


ſeqq. The contents of Biſhop Wilkins's diſcourſe 


to prove that our earth is a planet, X. 161. 6. 

Plantin, Chriſtopher, how uſeful Raphelengius was to 
him in preparing his edition of the Antwerp Bible, 
VIII. 667. a. 6. 

Plants, the doctrine of their generation, I. 526. a. 6. 
527. @ The magical virtues which the ancients 
aſcribed to ſome, II. 280. 5. The ſecret of raiſing 
the appearance of them from their aſhes, IV. 207. 4. 
The ſoul of them ſaid by the Manicheans to be 


rational, VII. 402. What led Mr. Ray to ſtudy 
the nature of them, VIII. 692. Why Madam 
Bourignon reckoned them more perfect than men, 


1 


Planudes, his life of Æſop, a romance, I. 302. b. 


VII. 157. 42. His groſs ignorance in Chronology, 
I. 303. a. Was the author of ſome and furniſhed 
the language of all the fables that go under the 
name of ZAſop, 306. a. Borrowed great part of his 
life from the traditions he met with in the Eaſt, 
concerning Lokman, VII. 154. a. 


latina, his miſtakes about the Councils which met 


againſt Abelard, I. 62.6. 63. a. His character of 
Callimachus, V. 160. a. And of Pope Paul II, 
and conjectures concerning the ' cauſe of his death, 
VIII. 210, 212. 6. Why ſome think that the hi- 
ſtory of Pope Joan has been added to his works, 457. 
a. b. & ſeq. 5 | 
lato, his aka of the origin of love, I. 224. 6. 
His account of the Androgyni, generally miſrepre- 
' ſented, ibid. His recommendation of Æſchines to 
Dionyſius, 295. a. 6. Hermogenes's judgment of 
his ſtyle and manner of writing, 296. a. Publiſhed 
many things under the name of Socrates which he 
never ſaid, ibid. Does not pretend to affirm what 
will be the exact circumſtances of the ſoul after 
death, 297.5. Preſeribes that no Tragedies ſhould 
be aRed in which the Gods are treated ill, 299: a. 
The reaſon of his preferring the fables of Æſop to 
thoſe of Heſiod and Homer, 305. a. His diſtich on 
a kiſs, 323. 6. By whom his followers and thoſe 
of Ariſtotle were reconciled, 586. a. 'The difference 
between his opinion and that of Anaxagoras about 
the firſt motion of bodies, 653. a. Frequently uſes 
the doctrine of that Philoſopher as a Symbol of the 
Chaos, 657. a. By whom he was redeemed when 
{old as a ſlave at /Egina, II. 13. Reproaches Anni- 
ceris for his ſkili in chariot-racing, ibid. What 
Antiſthenes ſaid of him, 26. 6. In what ſenſe he 
uſes the word Fate, 46. 5. How he exhorts every 
perſon to the love of his country, 105. 2. Accuſed 


ment o 


ter of the Comedies of Ariſtophanes, 2850. 5. What 
he uſed to ſay when he ſaw that Ag: had ſepa- 
rated from him, 268. 4. The manner in which it 


was ſaid he was treated by Ariſtotle, ibid. 3. The 


anſwer he has put into the mouth of Socrates with 
regard to the tradition of the rape of Orythia, III. 
491. a, Has been cenſured for making dead perſons 


ſpeak with ſome who were living, IV. 207. 2. 
| Wh 1 | 8 7. 4 


o firſt wrote commentaries upon his works, 454. 


A fault in Serranus's edition, 465. a. What pre 


vented him from burning all the books of Demo- 


| critus, $71. 6. Why he never quoted them, ibid. 


On what account his Phædrus is cenſured by Dicz- 
archus, 590. 5. 591. 4. Called Diogenes a mad 
Socrates, 603. Stole a diſſertation of Pythagoras, 
V. 25. Whether he and Euripides travelled toge- 
ther into Egypt, 149. a. . Said by Euſebius to 


| have taken the greateſt part of his works from the 
writings of Moſes, 157. a. b. His opinion con- 
cerning the motion of celeſtial bodies, 5 56. 4. 


His metaphy ics, very ſublime and very obſcure, VI. 
8. b. Said that no man can be a good Copper- 
ſmith and Carpenter at one and the ſame time, 289. 
5. A ſtory from Homer of which he does not give 
a juſt and faithful relation, 482. 3. Whether he 


| taught that the world was made out of nothing, 165. 
4. b. 166. a. His contempt of the trifling dexterity 


of one Anniceris, VII. 306. b. Whence he con- 
cludes that God is the cauſe only of one part of 


human events, 399. a. The difference between him 


and Ariſtotle about the firſt principle of motion, 


VIII. 95. a. From whom he derived many of his 


myſteries, 144. . What pains Orlenius took in 
preparing a good edition of his works, 267. B. 268. 
a. What Francis Piccolomini uſed to {ay concerning 


his Philoſophy and that of Ariſtotle, 394. 6. His 


thoughts of education, IX. 66. a. In what his opi- 
nion with reſpect to God differed from that of Strato, 
348. 6. His doctrine of the pre- exiſtence of ſouls, 
646. 5. The difference between it and the doctrine 
of Original Sin, ibid. The great reverence and 


attachment which Xenocrates had for him, X. 217. 


a. For. what Diogenes Laertius ranks him among 


the Sceptics, 237. a. Cenſuted for caſting a blemiſh 


on the characters of Parmenides and Zeno, 258. 4. 


At what time he flouriſhed, 259. 6. What he ſaid 


of Geometry, 275. a. His account of the creation 
of the world, and of the origin of evil, 288. a: 5. 
& ſeq. | | 


latmiſis, webe of opinion that God was the ſoul of 


the world, II. 149. 2. Why the Jews and the 
Chriſtians borrowed many ideas from them, 526. 6. 
Their Genii, III. 477. 6. Their notion of the 
unity of the Godhead, IV. 486. a. b. The ob- 
jections which an Epicurean might urge againſt their 
notions of God and a divine Providence, V. 57. a. 6. 
58. a. 6. Their hypotheſis of two kinds of evil, 
or two depravations, VIII. 226. a. 5. In what it 
was defective, 227. a. Parker's impattial cenſure 
of the Platonick Philoſophy, 143. b. & ſeqq. Why 
Jupiter divided their Audrogyni, IX. 12. 4. | 


Plato Redivivus, who is meant by the Phyſician that 


is introduced in this dialogue, VI. 39. 


Plautius, Sylvanus, cauſed his veins to be opened on 


being accuſed of murdering his wife, X. 44 


Plautus, Acidalius's conjectures his works, eſleemed, * 


199. a. Makes Jupiter talk improperly, 454. a. 
His conduct in Amphitryon, very abſurd, 455. a. 6. 
Which is one of his beſt pieces, 602. 6. Which 
of the Comedies that bear his name, were not 


- written by him, II. 129. 5. Has imitated Ariſto- 
phanes in many places, 264. What he ſays about 


its being in people's power to be but rot to appear 


honeſt, VI. 446.5. And of the miſeries of human 


life, X. 226. 3. Shocks the reader in his Am- 
phitryon, IX. 506. 6. | | 73 


Players, upon what occaſion ſevere laws were made 


in France againſt hiſſing them, VIII. 595+ a. 


Play, ſome authors have deſtroyed their plays through 


the ws * they had conceived againſt the judg- 

the audience, I. 656. a. I hoſe of Atiſto- 
phanes, very uſeſul to the commonwealth, II. 259. 
a. l. Why immovable ſcenes were very. proper a- 


mong the Greeks and Romans, but no ways ſuit- 
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of Plagiariſm, 107. 6. Arceſilaus was inſtructed in able to Engliſh Plays, III. 285. 4. The fate of 
Pyrrhoniſm from his books, 166. a. Did not bor- them determined in the time of Euripides as well as . 
row his doctrine from the ſacred writings, 241. 6. at preſent rather by cabal than by merit, V. 145. l 
For what he blamed Ariſtippus, 247. His charac 6. What Fabricius aflerts of them, VII. 713. a. 1 61 
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Nothing makes the town ſo fond] of a man as a 
ſucceſsful one, IX. 396. See Comedies, Stage. 


Pleaders, men who are maſters of a great flow of 


words make better than ſuch as firſt meditate on 
what they ſhall ſay, I. 144. 2. Allowed the pri- 
vilege of contradicting themſelves, II. 51. 6. Al- 
ways repreſent the faireſt fide of their cauſe, V. 
45 5. b, See Orators. | | 

Pleading;, why Marcus Antonius would never publiſh 
any of his, II. 50. What regard was paid to thoſe 
of Quintilian, VIII. 638. See Orattons. 

Plaaſing, what Bion ſays of the difficulty of pleaſing 
different ſorts of people, III. 356. a. 

Plaſare, ſome Philoſophers have placed all good in it, 
II. 13. a. Eſteemed by Antiſthenes as the greateſt 
evil, 25. 6. Ariſtippus's notion of it, 245.4. And 
that of Mallebranche, III. 70. a. A diſputebe- 
tween Mr. Arnauld and Mr. Bayle about it, V. 51. 
a.b, The cauſe of it, 186. 5. St. Evremond's 
diſcourſe of pleaſures, 135. 3. Why one thing 
pleaſes above another, VI. 533. 3. Whether the 
ſoul muſt paſs from pleaſure to pain, and vice verſa, 
to know that the one is evil and the other good, VIII. 
215. a, Why pleaſures which laſt too long, become 
* ibid. Cato's great contempt of them, 505. 
a. b. On connexion between pleaſure and pain, X. 
229. 5. | 

Pleaſe, Venereal, whether men or women have the 
greater ſhare of it, IX. 599. 5. Titeſias's deciſion 
of this matter, 600. a. 6. And the effect which it 
had upon a young lady, ibid. The determination 
of ſome Phyſicians concerning it, ibid. Is the 
rock of all ſects which would diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by paradoxes in morality, 649. See Enjoyment. 

Plebiſcita, VI. 241. 6. | 

 Plix, Stephen du, retracts what he had ſaid concern- 

ing Anthony Arnaud's being a Huguenot, II. 297. 


6. Whether the Marſhal de Baſſompierre's reproaches 


of him were jult, X. 69. a. 6. | 
Plenum, aſſerted by Des Cartes, VII. 22. a. Incon- 
ſiſtent with motion, X. 268. b. & ſeq. 5 
Plefſis Mornai, du, his account of the ambition of 
Pope Pius Il, vindicated, VII. 352. a. 6. Did 
not acquit himſelf to great advantage in the confe- 
rence held at Fontainbleau, IV. 152. a. Why his 
_ embaſſy to Queen Elizabeth was unſucceſsful, V. 
14. 4. Extracted from Hilten's predictions only 
what ſerved his purpoſe, VI. 175. 3. The difference 
between his relation of the manner in which the 
| King of Navarre demanded ſatis faction of Henry 
III for an affront which he had offered his ſiſter, 


and that of D*Aubigne, VII. 753. 6. 756. a.b. 


His account of the rines of Jerom Savonarola, 
IX. 94. 6. Retrenches a quotation from Guicciar- 
din, 95. a. Invites Vorſtius to Saumur, X. 34. a. 
b. See Plaſſis. | 

Pliny, his falſe thought concerning Æſop's motives for 
his expenſive entertainment, I. 308. 6. What he 
etends will hinder a big-bellied woman from be- 

ing deliver'd, 456. a. Guilty of a falſity in what 
he ſays concerning three oaks under which Tibur- 
tus is ſuppoſed to have been inaugurated, 600. 5. 

The ſtrange particulars he tells of Antonia, II. 67. 
How he accounts for the ſucceſs of Aſclepiades, 380. 
a. 6. His indignation at it, 381. @. Corrected, 


535: 5. Sir Francis Bacon's opinion of him, 566. a. 


The great number of paſſages which Hermolaus 
corrected, 642. Commentators upon him, III. 
228. ö. An explication of a paſſage which F. 
Hardouin did not underſtand, IV. 7. 5. Should 
not have thought Democritus the author of the im- 
pertinent ſtories about the Chameleon, 568. a. A 
paſſage that has been greatly miſunderſtood, 663. 
b. 664. a. b. His confuſed account of the plane-tree 
under which Jupiter deflower'd Europa, V. 154. a. 
Etaſmus's character of Gelenius's annotations, 414. 
a. Suppoſed to be miſtaken in his account of Han- 
no's voyage, VI. 16. @. His elogium upon Hip- 
parchus the aſtronomer, 181. 6. Contradicts him- 
ſelf with regard to a particular relating to Leucas, 
VII. 16. a. Pinet's tranſlation, VIII. 416. C. IX. 
234. 2. Ranks religion among the moral virtues 
of Elephants, VIII. 761. 3. His obſervations 
on the invocation of fortune, 808. a. What he 
| ſays of the virtues of the artichoke, IX. 253. 4. 
The method which he uſed in publiſhing his books, 
oo. a. The reaſons he aſſigns of the death of Q. 
alerius Soranus, ibid. His extraordinary ſtory 


— 


a ſon of Tacitus, 475. 5. Paſſages corrupted b 
F. Hardouin, 476. a. X. 276. 4 A — ch 
3 paſſage in which he mentions the 
death of Virgil, X. 16. 4. Suppoſes that there is 
more evil than good in the world, 226. a. ö. 229. 
4. Cenſured, 362. 5. Several of his errors, 372, 


373. | 

Pliny the Younger, his character of Domitius Tullus 
the miſer, I. 316. a. b, Shows in his epiſtles the 
philoſopher and the man of buſineſs at the ſame 
time, 411. 6. His character of Ariſto, II. 252. 
a. 56. Nobleneſs of ſoul, III. 25 3. a. 5. And fine 
reflection with regard to the actions and ſayings of 

great perſons, 339. a. Thinks a domeſtic action 
of Arria greater than that of her death, ibid. 6. The 


reaſon he gives for putting the Chriſtians to death, 


522.6. His elogium upon Suetonius, IX. 448. 5. 
2 he juſtifies his writing looſe verſes, X. 11. 
a. b. | 
Phmberg, Barbara de, III. 381. a. | 
Phtinus, his affection for his diſciple Amelius, I. 574. 


Was one of the two philoſophers eſteemed by Lon- 


ginus, 576. a. 


Plunket, Sir Nicholas, preſents a petition to Charles | 


IT in behalf of the Iriſh papiſts, III. 539. 6. For- 
bid the King's preſence, 540. a. | 


 Pluralities, obſervations in favour: of them, V. 684. 


b. X. 134. a. 6. Diſapproved of by Horneck, VI. 
235. 6. See Benefices. | 

Plutarch, a paſſage concerning the ſood of Achilles, 
wrong tranſlated, I. 172. 6. Could alter and ap- 
ply the ſame circumſtance different ways, 180. 6. 


A criticiſm on ſome verſes which he quotes in order 


to comfort the mother of Archimorus for the untime- 
ly death of her ſon, 599. 6. Amyot's tranſlation 
| PR to that of Abbot Tallemant, 630. 6. 
is impious reflection on the opinion of Plato and 
Anaxagoras concerning the firſt cauſe, 653. a. 6. 
A ſtrange opinion with which he unjuſtly charges 
the latter, 654. 6. Gives a wrong character of 
Marcus Antonius Creticus, II. 53, 54. 4. 6, Had 
no reaſon to cenſure Cicero for what he ſays about 
M. Anthony's being the cauſe of the civil war, 56. 
a. b. Cenſures Aratus unjuſtly, 153.6. Miſtaken 
with regard to the time of the death of Anaxago- 
ras, 174. b. A paſſage which the Copy iſts have 
falſified, 229. 6. An error in the Engliſh tranſla- 
tion of his lives, 255. 6. Why he is not to be de- 
pended upon in what he ſays of Ariſtophanes, 264. 
Which of his treatiſes are the moſt difficulr, 641. 
Was one of the favourite authors of Bayle, III 61. 
A thought of Bion which he has cenſured, miſun- 
derſtood by his tranſlators, 357. 6. His reaſons 
why the Goddeſs Mania was prayed to that nothing 
born in the houſe might prove good, nor ſatisfactcry, 
636. 5. Seems to have contradicted himſelf where 
he ſpeaks of the death of Caſſius, IV. 168. a: 175. 
6. His account of the ſhocking notions of Chry- 
ſippus with regard to the Deity, 336. a. The com- 
pariſon which he makes between the regard which 
Zeno and Cleanthes had for their country and that 
which a huſband has for his wife, not a good one, 
342.6. A very bad guide in chronology, 349. 4. 
350. 6. The diſadvantageous character which he 
gives of Chryfippus and Dejotarus, 555.6. 556. a. 
Confounds a King of Lybia with Dejotarus, 558. 


His repreſentation of an argument which a Lace-_ 


dæmonian made uſe of to ſhew, that death ought 
not to be grieveous to thoſe who enjoy great ieli- 
city, 5 82. 4. 6. A paſlage which ſeveral authors 
| have quoted very unfaithſully, V. 45. 6. His vin- 
dication of philoſophers who handle obſcene ſub- 
jects in order to inform the judgment, 56. a Hes 


made the ſame ſtory ſerve different purpoles, 14.7. b. 


His cenſure of Hegefius's thought on the burning of 
the Temple of Diana at Ephelas, 276. a. 5. His 
opinion of the cuitom of making youth read the 
Poets, 387. a. Two lives in Guarini's tranſla- 
tion which were not written by him, 597. 6. 
For what he deſerves to be cenſured in his account 
of Heſiod's computation of the length of the ive 
of the Demons, VI. 4. 6. On what occaſion he 
conceived a warm reſentment againſt Herodotus, 
142. 4. b.. What he ſays concerning the virtue of 
women, 446. a. Truſted too much to his memory 
on a numberleſs multicude of occaſions, 486. b. 
His relation of a particular concerning tbe Pelaſgi, 
very different from that of Herodotus, 688. 5. & 
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. ſeq, What he ſays of the difficulty Princes would 
find in being honeſt and juſt, VII. 28, a. A paſ- 
ſage which the Latin and French tranſlators have 
miſunderſtood, 72. 6. His criticiſm on an argu- 
ment of Epicurus to ſhew that we ought to deſpiſe 
death, 230.6. Miſtaken in ſaying that the Con- 
ſuls joined in the race of the Luperci, 244. 6. Con- 
tradicts himſelf, 277. a. Often falls into the So- 
phiſm called ;gnoratio Elenchi, 284. a. His ac- 
count of the antiquity and univerſal acceptation of 
the do&rine of two principles, 397. þ. & ſeq. A 

aſſage that has been very ill rendered by his Latin 
rantimor, III. 355. 4. 6. Another that has been 
altered by his Copyiſts, 356. 5. Guilty of a falſe 

Syllogiſm, 544. 4. 5. His memory rather com- 
prehenſive than faithful, 694. a. A fault of 
which he is frequently guilty, ibid. His miſtake 
concerning the, Mother of Octavia, VIII. 12. 6. 
His arguments _—_ the doctrine of the Stoicks 
concerning providence, 220, 221. What he ob- 
jected to Chryfippus, 22 5. 5. Knew of no Philo- 
ſopher that denied the ſenſation of brutes, 276. a. 
His argument in favour of preſages, 291. a. An 
examination of it, ibid. @. 5. A paſſage concern- 
ing Cato the Cenſor which wants to be corrected, 
507. 5. His obſervation concerning the cauſes of 
the incertainty of hiſtory, 297. 2. Why he charges 
Herodotus with impiety and blaſphemy, 300. a. 
Aſcribes to Pyrrhus King of Epirus ſeveral actions 
of a romantick Hero, 608. a. 6, His opinion of 
Sappho's Poems, IX. 69. 5. A miſtake of Xy- 
lander's verſion, corrected, 95. 6. His ac- 
count of Servilia Lucullus's wife. 164. a. B. Why 
he cenſures Herodotus, 338. a. What he reckons 
the moſt acceptable ſacrifice to God, ibid. . Con- 
futes the opinion of the Stoics that the Deity is 
ſubje& to death, 360. a. . Why he cenſures Co- 
lotes, 421. 4. 6. His character of Stilpo, and ac- 
count of his dream, ibid. His character of Su- 


rena, 453. 4. 6. 454. 456. a. 6. And ſtory of 


Dinocrates, 45 5. 6. An excellent reflection which 
he makes concerning God, X. 237. a. 6. And 
Plato's maxim of his being a Geometrician, 275. a. 
5. Admitted the doctrine of two principles of good 
and evil, 288. a. Aſeribes circumſtances to Apol- 
lodorus which belong to Zeuxis, 279. 6. His ac- 
count of Plato's doctrine concerning the creation of 
the world and the origin of evil, one of the moſt 
beautiful paſſages in all his works, 288. a. 5. His 
reflections on thoſe who extract the worſt things out 
of ancient authors, 380. a. 6. | 
Pluviant, his great bravery, VII. 180. a. | 
Pneumatick Sed, whence they had their name, II. 
406. Their doctrine, ibid. | 
Pneumatomachi, a ſect of Heretics, their opinion and 
whence ſo called, I. 209. a. | 


Pocciantius, his treatiſe de Script. Florent, full of errors 


of the preſs, IV. 514. a. What he ſays about the 
dependancy of temporal Princes on the Pope, 
16. 4. 

Pals Oddo, ſeized by the order of Pope Eugenius, 
V. 132. Prevails on the Prince of Paleſtrina to 
make war on the Pope, ibid. 

Pacques, à Fanatic, whoſe errors were refuted by Cal- 
vin, VII. 732. a. 6. | 
Pocock, Dr. Edward, corrected, I. 24. n (4). 113. and 
6. His great knowledge in the Arabic tongue and 
writers, 116. 6. Tranſlated Grotius's book con- 
cerning the truth of the Chriſtian Religion into that 
language, V. 580. @. Deſired Grotius to let him 
know whence he had the ſtory of Mahomet's Pi- 

geon, VII. 333. b. 5 ; 

Poem, fifty thouſand pieces of ſilver Org for one of 
Abu Teman, I. 122. One for which Andrelinus 
received ſo large a bag of money that he could 
hardly carry it, 694. a. 'The hiſtory of the Poem 
de Vetula, VIII. 101, 3. Whether it is juſtly 
aſcribed to Ovid, ibid. & ſeq. 'The reading them 
well, the greateſt piece of ſervice that can be done 
them, X. 19. a. 6. | 

Poetical Crown, a particular account of the ceremonies 
obſerved at conferring it upon Petrarcha, VIII. 

50, a. C. | 

Pann what may be called the good-breeding of it, 

I. 242. a, How Antonides perfected his taſte for 


it, II. 30. Antoninus Philoſophus thanked Heaven 


that he had no natural diſpoſition towards it, 38. a. 


Whence the Greek poetry became fo beautiful by 


the variety of its verſification, 190, 2. 3. Whence 
all modern poetry is derived, 293. 5. To excell 
in it, one of the hardeſt things in the world, 569. 5. 
Gives a man a difreliſh for the bar, III. 23. 4. In- 
vented, according to Caſtelvetro, only to pleaſe ard 
divert the minds of the rude multitude and common 
people, IV. 195. 6. Has been thought dangerous 
to Morality and Religion, V. 676. 6. 677, a. The 
affinity between the arts of painting and poetry, 
VI. 290. 3. The poetic Vein ſaid to be an Eme- 
tic portion, whoſe effect cannot be reſtrained without 
great danger of ſuffocation, VII. 490. 4. In what, 
according to Hermogenes, the ſweetneſs of it con- 
ſifts, 617. 6. The effects of Ovid's ſtrong incli- 
nation to it, VIII. 86. Who is conſidered as che 
firſt reſtorer of the Latin poetry, 128. 3. Why 
Shakeſpeare's is reckoned inſpiration, IX. 191. and 
a. 6. Obſervations on ſeveral ſpecies of it, X. 188. 
a. b. & ſeq. How highly it was eſteemed among 
the Arabians, 563. 6. 

Poetry, Engliſh, Dryden's obſervations on its different 
forts of verſe, IV. 677. b. Improvements made 
in it by Mr. Waller, X. 88. a. b. & ſeq. 

Poets, their fault in aiming at ſomething better than 
perfection. I. 242. a. The freedom the Heathen 
Poets took with their Deities, 278. a. Amuſe thera- 
ſelves with writing till they are quite worn out 
with age, 314. a. The productions of thoſe who 
employ their muſe on divine ſubjects when ſhe is 
upon the decline, generally flat and infipid. ibid 5. 
Oiten abandoned and irregular in their conduct, 
491, a. What Ariſtotle inſinuates concerning them, 
656. a. The moſt orthodox have groſly erred con- 

cerning the nature of God, 656. a, One who did 
not complain of the ingratitude of the age, 694. 
a. Whether the modern have juſter ideas of pe: - 
fection than the ancient, 706. 5. Allowed the pri- 
vilege of contradiging themſelves, II. 51. 6. What 
Cicero ſays of their language, 52. 5. In what 
manner ſome have been rewarded for their verſes, 
192. a. How formerly encouraged by Princes, 
294. a. Convert every thing into a ſubject of 
praiſe, 357. a. Whether the ancients recited their 

works in an hired houſe, 405. b. 406. 2. Seldom 
honeſt, 677. a. One who was, ibid. 5. Their 

| Paſſion for their muſes, III. 117. a. In different 
circumſtances, appear quite different from then:- 
ſelves, 144. 5. Why they write obſcenely, 145. 

2. Some who were led to cultivate the art of poetry, 
not by profeſſion, but by impulſe, 285. a. Too 
ſervile imitators of antiquity, 490. No authors to 
apt to forget that they have ſolemnly promiſed to 

| have nothing more to do with printing, 493. E. 
Modern Poets have often made a very injudicious 
mixture of the Heathen and Chriſtian Syſiems of 
Religion, IV. 82. 5. 83. b. The liberties they 
take with regard to Chronology, I. 177. b. IV. 
207. a. 'Their ſtrange infatuation in favour of 
their own writings, 213. a. Seneca's character of 
them, 329. a. In what the modern Greek and 
Latin Poets imitate thoſe of Greece and Rome, 
374. Their preſumption in impeaching providence, 

424. Whether we are to form a judgment of their 
manners by their poems, 450. a. VII. 464. 6b. IX. 
6831. 6. & ſeq. Should quit Apollo's ſervice in good 
time, IV. 547. 4. 6. The charaQteriſtic of a truly 
poetical genius, 685. 5. Pretend they cannot write 
well without indulging themſelves in wine, V. 31. 
a. An inconvenience which ariſes from the laws 
of verſe, 145. a. It is almoſt impoſſible for thoſe 
who aſpire to the ſame glory to love one another, 

146. 4. Bad ones commonly Paraſites, 179. The 
heavy reſtriction under which Gambara lays them, 

380. 6. Have occaſioned great miſchiefs by their 
profaneneſs, 386. a. 6. The complaints of ſeveral 
authors againſt them on that account, 387. a. 6. 
The eaſe which appears in good Poets, 601. 5. 
Why Hadrian VI looked ſo coidly upon them, 
677. a, The ancient Poets ſometimes confound 
the Naiades with the Hamadryades, VI. 5. 5. 
Plato adviſes thoſe who are concerned for their re- 

putation to take care not to exaſperate them, 183. 
a. Such as are born great Poets have leaſt occaſion 
to be taught the mechanical part of their art, 290. 
a. Sacrifice the truth rather than loſe a {mart ſay- 
ing, 455. 4. The little eſteem which Mr, Locke 
had for them, VII. 141. 2. Whether the ſame 

complexion which prompts a man to be a Poet. 
* - prompts 
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_ prompts him to love, VII. 2% 76. a. Form to 
themſelves imaginary miſtreſſes, 379. 4. Have 
always taken the liberty to praiſe themſelves beyond 
all bounds, 382. 5. A on to diſplay their 
learning has made them ſay ſeveral things beſide 
the purpoſe, 415. a. Whence it proceeds that th 
8 ſucceed beſt on ſmutty ſubjects, 464. 5. 
heir poetical veins do not always flow, 573. 
Some enjoy their poetic talents only at particular 
' ſeaſons, 385. a. 5. Why they often pretend to be 
in love with great Ladies, 717. 6. Had an un- 
| bounded liberty of ſatyr among the Greeks, VIII. 
294. a. Might ſafely ridicule the Gods but not the 


Magiſtrates among the Romans, 294. 6. 295. 4. 


The imperſections of the Athenians neceſſary to be 
known in order to form a juſt notion of the Greek 
Comic Poets, 497. 3. Not ſo excuſable in coining 
words as Philoſophers, 4.99. 6. Compared by Charles 
IX to horſes which mult be ſed but not fattened, 
IV. 545. a. VIII. 751. a. Dangerous when they 
meddle with the myſteries of Religion, 752. à. 
Frequently unlucky in correcting their own works, 
753. 4. The jeſt, That Poets have poor Habitations, 
applied to Ronſard, ibid. 2. 5. Seldom write in 
praiſe of their wives, IX. 102. a. 3. What oc- 
caſioned Pope Urban the VIth's averſion to them, 
141. 6b. 142. a. Their complaints not always a 
| Proof that they are poor, 635. B. 2 (12). A merry 
| _ concerning one who had bought a houſe, 636. 
a. 6. Triſtan's apology for ill dreſſed Poets, ibid. 
6. Reflections on the cauſes of their poverty, 637. 
a. 5. Said by Malherbe to be of no more advan- 


tage to the State than ſkettle-players, X. ibid. Their 


works ſometimes of ſervice, 386. 

Poggius Florentinus, the ſtory he tells of Andreas, his 
wife and his maid, I. 684. a. 6. Why the praiſes he 
beſtows on Charles Aretin are to be ſuſpected, II. 
196. 5. His friendſhip for Leonard Aretin, 203. 6. 
204. Whether he was Ambroſe's diſciple, IV. 60. 
5. Tranſlated Xenophon's Cy ropedia by Alphon- 
ſus's command, and was generouſly rewarded for it, 
VII. 723. 3. Whether he is juſtly blamed for 
ſelling Livy's hiſtory to purchaſe an eſtate, VIII. 
129. 6. How he diſcovered the entire manuſcript 
of Quintilian, 640. a. 6, Why he envied the ho- 
nour and ſincerity of the Swiſs, IX. 684. 4. 


Poggius, John, his character of Savonarola, IX. 87. 
a.b 


Pointing, remarkable errors occaſioned by wrong point- 

ing, II. 267. 6. 365. 6. IV. 657. B. | 
Points and Falſe wit, affected by many Italian writers, 

I. 609.4. 613.4. See Pans. 

Poiret, his Cogitationes Rationales, III. 63. b. Opi- 
nion of the body in which Moſes appeared on the day 

of the transfiguration, VIIT.767. b. And obſervations 
on the diſpute concerning the Eternity of the world, 

K. 248. b. & leq. | 

Poiſſi, on what account its Council was diſſolved, I. 
689. a. | 

Poli? Conference of, what induced the Cardinal of 

 Lorrain to conſent to the holding of it, VII. 168. 
a. ö. See Conference. | | 


Peiſon, how ſome have eſcaped the effects of it, III. 


00. a. In what caſes perſons among the Ancients 
ave _ allowed to diſpatch themſelves by it, X. 
282. 6. | 
Pol, St. the occaſion of his being killed by the Duke 
of Guiſe, V. 646. a. | 
Pola, how Hannibal Griſon an inquiſitor haraſs'd its 
citizens, IX. 697.6. 
Poland, who had a great hand in the intrigues that 
were concerted in order to transfer the crown from 
King Michael to the Duke of Longueville, I. 402. 


b. A Poliſh ambaſſador with all his retinue cut to 


pieces at Conſtantinople, 616. a. Dr. Bennet's re- 
markable ſermon upon the caſe of the reformed 
epiſcopal churches in Great Poland and Poliſh 

* Pruflia, III. 213. 6. 214.4. 6. The ſteps taken 
by King Avguſtus for the reformation of the church, 
VII. 111. a. 6. By whom made a Kingdom, 
VIII. 68. a. b. A character of Piaſecki's hiſtory 
of it, 391. a. 6. Who was the firſt who cauſed 
the bible to be tranſlated into the language of that 
country, 652. 3. To what the calamities which 

| befell it, is aſcribed by the Unitarians, IX. 271. 6. 
272. a. 

Poland, Ladiſlaus Sigiſmond King of, how his life 
was faved by Erycius Puteanus, VIII. 587: a. 6. 


Pole, the altitude of it at Rome, V. 522. Rhodes, 


523. And Florence, 524- 


Pole, Cardinal, thinks Sir John Cheke's ; 
before Queen Mary not ſufficient, IV. 58 
is thought to have fruſtrated his ele&jon to the 
Pontificate, V I: 463. 8 Ny 
N his friendſhip for Roger Aſchamn H. 
378. 6. His opinion of philoſophy, III. 673. 
Ava revealed Religion, wid. 250 | 4075. 4 
Polemical Writers, how many inſtances of wretches 
and impertinent Sophiſtry are to be found in their 
works, VIII. 46. 6. Why it would be proper to make 
a full collection of their extravagancies and wild 


excurſions, ibid, See Controverfial Writers, © 


Polemon, King of Cilicia, ſubmits to circumciſion in 
order to marry Berenice, III. 248: Whether ſhe 
left him on account of his deficiency or exceſs, III. 
. ere "> 

Polemon the Sophiſt, in what manner he was treated 


by the Emperor Antoninus, II. 33. 5. The flory 


of his being converted, and becoming an emi! 
Philoſopher - X. 219. 6. a5 23 | vi 

Poles, their complaints of being invaded by Guſtavus 
Adolphus without any preceding declaration of 
war, very unjuſt, X. 447. To whom they refer 
the firſt inſtitution of their kingdom, III. 459. b. 

Policy, what are the true Elements of it, V. 520.6, 
See Politics. | . n | 

Polite Literature, engages and fixes the minds of all 
thoſe who have a true taſte of it, I. 471. 6. | 

Politian, his Epitaph on Donato Acciaioli, I. 140. 
What Henry Stephens ſays of his ſtyle, III. 670. 
a. An Epigram which he wrote upon Calderinus, 
IV. 31. 2. His epitaph againſt his enemy Marvl- 


Jas, VI. 201. a. Commits a ſtrange miſtake, VII. 


828. a. 6. His reproaches againſt Bartholomew 
Scala, IX. 100. &. 6. 101. a, How Marianus 
Socinus checked his vanity, 267. a. 3. His cha- 
racer of Suetonius's Hiſtory, 446. a. 448. 4. 5. 


And verſes againſt thoſe who would not allow plays 


to be acted in ſchools, X. 340 | 


Political Arithmutick, by Dr. Pell, VIII. 358. 4 & 


ſeq. 


Political Lies, are often of great advantage to the State, 
X. 338. @. Should be told only, and not printed, 


HL | 
Politicians, make uſe of the moſt ridiculous pretences, 


lity to honeſty in caſes of Politics, though in all 
other they may obſerve the rules of equity, 1I. 243. 
a. What we are apt to think of thoſe who do nbt 
ſpeak or write agreeable to our paſſions or prejudices, 
III. 27. a. Ovght to imitate ſailors, VI. 259. 5. 
An excellent ſay ing of a Spaniſh politician; IX. 


275. 6. Have a language peculiar to themielyes, 


X. 340. 4.6. | | | 
Paliticks, defined, I. 579. X. 339. b. 340. a. Poli- 
_ tical maxims, I. 579. a. . Men who compoſe 
good political books, ſhew very little capacity 
when they are Le; to great offices, III. 410. 
5. All things ſacrificed to the intereſt of politics 
and national hatred, 5 22. 6. A confufion in them 
which is inevitable, 695. 6. The laws of Politics 
and State Juſtice, V. 15. 6. One of the moſt uſeful 
and neceſſary artifices of politics, VI. 431. 6. Lay 
men under an happy and fatal neceſſity of renounc- 


ing their good principles, VII. 308. 4. . They 


who condemn the max ims of politicians while they 
continue in a private ſtation, ſtudy and practice 


them when called to the management of public 


affairs, 309. 4. | | 

Politique du Clerge de France, the character of this book: 
and its author, II- 306. a. | 

Pallio, Aſinius, his character of Cæſar's Commenta- 
ries, IV. 8. 6. 


Pollux and Caftor, their gratitude toSimonides the poet, 
IX. 236. a. 


Polonus, Martin, in what he has improved the ſtory 


of Pope Joan, VIII. 484 Whence he had his 
ſirname, 458. 6. 2 2 

Polterman, ſaid to be the Enoch who was to aſſiſt 
Elias, VI. 208. | | | 

Polyanus, by whom the Greek text of this author 
was firſt publiſhed, IV. 151. 4. 

As With the ſubſtance of this hiſtory, VI. 628. 
a 


| Polybins, the character of Amaſeus's tran{lation of ſome 


of his fragments, I. 553. His judgment of the 


Commentaries of Aratus and the Memoirs of Phi- 


larchus, II. 154. a. b. A paſſage compared with 
4 


one 


I. 136. Often make chimerical evils apolog ze for 
real ones, ibid. a. Make no ſcruple to prefer uti- 
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- bib of Dlomg III. 465. 3. The epithet. which 


1p him, 718. 3. The character of 
bon” tion, IV. 153. 6. A conſiderable 
error in it; 160. 6. Arlenius's edition, much pre- 
ſerable to that of Hagueneau, VIII. 268. 5. His 
reflection upon Pruſias s carrying away the ſtatue of 
Eſeulapius after he had offered ſacrifice to it, 282. 
4. 6. At whoſe command Perrot undertook his 
tranflation, and a character of it, 314. 4. 6. 
Pohcarp, St. what is related of his ſtaff, VI. 131. 4. 
eim, Nero's freedman, upon what account he 
was ſent into Britain, 1 e 
Polycrates the Tyarnt, the reaſon of his cauſing Smer- 
dias to be ſhaved, I. 637.4. His contrivance. to 
get rid of ſome perſons —— he ſuſpected of con · 
triving a rebellion againſt you 5 186. 6. f vr 
Polygamy, arguments again it, V. 519. a. 6, VI. 
þ X. 256. 6. When it was firſt made a ca- 
pital crime in France, VI. 96. 5. Whence it had 
its firſt riſe, 607. What the author of Poly- 
amia Triumpbatrix ſays in favour of it, 608. a. 
In what caſes it was allowed of by Luther, VII. 
254. 6. Many things in his writings which favour 
it, 255. a. His notions of it, defended by Jurieu, 
256. 4. 5. The frightful idea which they who 
have been educated in the doctrine of it, form of 


the reſtraint of the Chriſtian law concerning this 


matter, 354.4. 6, Whether the doctrine of it is 
contained in the dialogues of Ochinus, VIII. 4. 6. 
7. 6. 8. 5. Complaints and proceedings againſt 
him on account of them, 4. 6. See Marriage. 
Polyg/ot Bible, ſome account of that which Juſtiniani 
deſigned to publiſh, VI. 504. 6. 505. 4. 6. That 
of Paris impoſed upon Pope Alexander VII, as a 
new edition undertaken under his proteCtion and in 
Honour of him, IV. 316. 6. | 
Polynices, fon of Adraſtus, by what accident he loſt 
the prize at the Nemean games, II. 217. a. 


 Polytheiſm, what introduced it into the national reli- 


ion of the greateſt part of the world, VII. 693. 6. 
Polyxena, ſacrificed to Achilles that he might enjoy 
her in the Elyſian fields, I. 181. 6. 'The ſame 


thing obſerved of her as of Anne Boleyn, III. 
| 6. | 
Poe. in 'what manner it is ſaid that ſhe revenged 


| herſelfupon Helen, VI. 56. 6. | 
Pomeranus, his diſpute with Melchior Hoffman, VI. 
207. a. 6. 


Pominy, fon of a Tinker and Gallant to the Queen of 


Navarre, X. 65. 6. | 
Pommier, was the cauſe of Peter du Boſc's being ba- 
niſhed from Chalons, III. 510. 5. 
Pompadour, Geoffrey de, Biſhop of Perigueux, the 
firſt who had the title of great Almoner of France, 
IV. 211. a. . 


Pompeius, Sextus, his conference with a lady who diſ- 


patched her ſelf by poiſon, and deſired that he 
would be preſent at the ſolemnity of her death, X. 


22382. 5. | 


Pompey, would have maintained himſelf in his autho- 
rity if he had been victorious, III. 640. a. The 


manner in which his complaints againit providence 


were treated by Cratippus, IV. 457. a. 6. 458. a. 
Did not begin to be unfortunate till he ſupported 
the Good Cauſe, ibid. Was grand nephew to Luci- 
lius, VII. 211. 2. Had a particular gift to gain 
the love of women, V. 274. a. Was an entire 


ſtranger to the intrigues of his wife, till a ſoldier 


in his army informed him of them, VI. 71. a. 
The honour he beſtowed on the philoſopher Poſido- 
nius, VII. 361. 6. Why he entered into a league 
with Craſſus and Cæſar, 694. 5. Divorces his wife 
Mucia, ibid. a. How he reſented Scaurus's mar- 
rying her, ibid. All the particulars relating to his 
marriages, 695. 4. 6. & ſeqq. Why he fled into 


Egypt and not into Parthia, ibid. Why he pat 


Soranus to death, IX. 300. 6. 301. a. 
Pompey, Count, renounces the Roman Catholic Reli- 
gion, IV. 314.6. Poiſoned, ibid. | 
Pompey, a Tragedy, by Pope Alexander VII, IV. 
16. a. 

Nu a es ry by Corneille, the Engliſh tranſla- 
tion, criticiſed, X. 89. a. 6. | | 
Pomponatius, Peter, uſed all imaginable arts to leſſen 
the ſchool and reputation of Achillini, I. 184. and 
3. Had great advantages againſt him from his 
manners and ſingularities, oy 6. His great eſteem 
for Niphus, VII. 822 5. How fliled by Vanini, 

IX. 675. 6. 


IV D E X 


Fan i Vi >. 34g .for_preackiog apaltiſt int 
Poneropolis, or the city of the Wicket; by whoth it 
was built, X. 380. 4. . | 
Poniatovia, Chriltina, her viſions, VI. 667.4, 
Pons, Anthony de, Count de Marennes, marries Anne 
de Parthenai, VIII. 157. Had an excellent charac- 
ter while ſhe lived, but degenerated foon after ber 
death, 158. a, Why he was: forced to leave the 
Court of Ferrara, ibid. . "ples 
Pens, Mademoiſelle de, the occafion of a quärrel be: 
_ tween the Duke of Candale and Mr. de Ceriſantes, 
IV. 248. 5. The treatment which ſhe received from 
the Duke of Guiſe, V. 682. 5. ©Y 
Pons Afinorum, or Pont aux Afnes of the Logicians, III. 


697. . 

Pont, Mr. Robert, of what he was accuſed before the 
Aſſembly at Edinburgh; II. 156. 5. > 
Pont, Charles Quellevt du, why his lady is not to be 
_ blamed for the proceſs of impotency which was car- 


on againſt him, VIII. 159. The brave reſiſtance he 


made againſt thoſe who murdered him on St. Bar- 
tholomew's day, ibid. 2. Why the ladies gazed in 
_ an immodeſt manner upon his dead body, 
ibid. | | 
Pont, Gratian du, a ſtory which he relates in his con- 
troverſies between the male and female ſex, X. 
17. 4. | | MF 
Pont, Lewis du, affirms that the bleſſed Virgin aſſiſted 
the founder of the Jeſuits in compoſing his ſpiritual 
exerciſes, VII. 185. 4. 3 
1 Poinct, St. his cruelty and death, VII. 314: 


a. 6. | 
Pontanus, — his opinion of Lipſius's ſtyle, VII. 
10g. 4. 6. 4 
Pontanus, John, the pious falſity in his catalogue of 
—_— concerning the death of Cerinthas, IV: 
240.0. | 1 | 

Pontanus, Jovian, his account of St. Cataldus's pro- 
phecy, IV. 205. 4. And his verſes on a young 
ady who ſhewed her neck, IX. 682.6. 

Pontiguan, his adventure with two ladies who had both 
promiſed to be kind whenever an opportunity ſhou's 
offer, V. 284. a. 1 

Pontinari, Beatrix, IV. 513. . 5. 5 

Pontuis, e burnt in effigy, IV. 136. b. 137. 
a. 264. 6. | 

Pontius, Antonius, his account of a prophecy that was 
applied to Charles V, IV. 268. a. 5 

Pontoiſe, Abbeſs of, IV. 193. 6. 

Poor, a reflection on the employing and providing for 
them in England, VII. 692. 6. 

Pope, Alexander, his reproof of Addiſon, I. 259. 8. 
Vindicated from the charge of being angrateful to 
him, ibid. The elegant compliment he makes 
him upon the publication of his Treatiſe of Medals, 
260. a. Had a great friendſhip for Biſhop Atter- 
bury, II. 447. a. A letter which that Biſhop wrote 
to him, ibid. and 6, His character of Lord Bacon, 
559. 6, Hobbs's Homer, VI. 195. 2. Roſcom- 
mon, VIII. 776. 6. Rowe, 799. 4. 6. Shake- 
ſpear, IX. 191, 192. 4. 6. 195. 4. b. Sheffield D. 
of Buckingham, 214. a. 6. And Villiers Duke of 

Buckingham, X. 575. a. From whence he took 
part of the deſign of his Temple of Tame, IV. 298. 
6. His alluſion to Cooper's Hill, 575. 4. Verſes 
on Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia's day, 685. 4. 
Welcome to Gay upon his return to England, V. 

406. a. And epitaphs upon him and Rowe, 407. 
6. VIII. 799. a. 

Pope, Dr. Walter, has miſtaken the ſenſe of a paſſage 
in Dr. Barrow concerning Mr. Fitton, II. 698. 6. 
His odd ſtory of Dr. Bambridge concerning a gram- 
matical blunder, 5 89. 6. ; 

Popedom, a ſolemn vow which Cardinal Bellarmin pro- 
miſed to perform in caſe he ſhould ever be advanced 
to it, III. 178. 6. | 

Pope Joan, the truth of her ſtory not at all doubted 
of by John Des Caurres, IV. 228. Verſes relating 
to her, V. 305. a. b. 306. a. b. See Joan, Pope. 

Popeliniere, la, his inexcuſeable falſities concering Pau- 
lus /Emilius the Hiſtorian, and Robert Gaguin a 
Monk, I. 287. a. 6. His character of Thevet and 
Belleforeſt, III. 175. &. Errors in his Hiſtory of 
Hiftories, VII. 812. a. 814. a. His account of 
Cornelius Severus, corrected, IX. 164. a. Did not 
keep the promiſe he made to publiſh the life of Mr. 
de Villegaignon, X. 6. a. 6. 1 

9 Popery. 


F;pary, Aſtbetötbs adttonitions to his patifhioners a- 

gainſt it, II. 395. 6. What induced Balthaſar to 
leave it and turn Proteſtant, 627. 5. The general 
ſpirit of it is to exaſperate all ſects, N „4. The 
true principle of zeal againſt it, 139. Dr. Bennet's 
confutation of it, 201. 5. 202. 4. 3. Nothing 
but prieſtcraft, or an invention of Prieſts to get 
moneéey, 396. a. The great i norance of the dark 
| ages of it, 397. 6. 398. a. When it was to have 
been extinguiſhed according to Braunbom, 575. 4. 
The prejudice which ſome fay it received by the 
behaviour of Pope Innocent XI towards France, VI. 
389. b. The violent blow it received from Calvin 
and Luther, repreſented in a ſuit of tapeſtry hang- 
ings, VII. 260. 3. Arguments apainſt it, 290. 
4 6. The very ſtrong terms in which Marvel de- 
ſcribes it, 484. 6. Why it ought to be entirely de- 
prived of the benefit of Toleration, 575. a. The 
moſt effectual method to prevent its growth in Eng- 
land, ibid. Chriſtopher Radzivil's zeal for it, VIII. 
653. a. The occaſion of his renouncing it, ibid. 5. 
Its abſurdities much 8 at hand, than they ap- 
ear at a diſtance, IX. 592. 5. What tempted 

r. Tindal to embrace and forſake it, ibid. 593. 
4. Why they who favour Toleration, ſuppoſe it 
dugght not to be tolerated, X. 54. 6. A modeſter 


name for paganiſm, 130. a. Several Proteſtants 


have publiſhed preſages concerning its impending 


deſtruction, 180. . Why it ought not to be to- 


lerated, 514. 5. Some things concerning it which 
Brerewood ſays the moſt knowing of the French be- 
lieve, 545. 6. | 
Popes, all who live in the church of Rome don't be- 
lieve the reſt of Chriſtendom indiſpenſably obliged 
to ſubmit to the regulations of the Pope, I. 385.6. 
The Pope, Emperor and Ecclefiaſtics compared to 
the Sun, Moon and Stars, 395. a. Inferior to ge- 
neral councils, ibid. The neceſſary qualifications 
of a Pope, ibid. Not infallible, 396. a. To whom 
they are indebted for their power, 399. 4. 6. 400. 6. 
The methods they took to eſtabliſh it in England, 
428. . The right of inveſting them formerly be- 
| longed to the Emperor, 433. 6. Their pretences 
that Conſtantine the Great gave them a power over 
Kings, a mere forgery, 499. 6. What Father Labbé 
thought a ſtrong argument in favour of their power, 
644. a. A critical enquiry concerning the authors 


of a book de witis Pontificum Romanorum, aſcribed 


to Anaſtatius Bibliothecarius, 644. b. 645. a. 5. 
646. a. b. Generally find the opinions of the ſchool- 
men entirely agreeable to the inſpirations of the 


Holy Ghoſt, II. 136. a. Not eſteemed members of 


the body of Chriſt by Arminius, 290. 4. Some have 
maintained that they have no right to any tem- 
poral poſſeſſions, 322. a. Objections againſt their 
jupremacy, 396. a. A character of Barrow's trea- 
tile concerning it, 705. 6. Have, according to Ba- 
luze, a right to fix their See where they think pro- 
per, 629. a. The French ſaid to have been cor- 
rupted by the reſidence of the Popes in their countrey, 
ibid. Properties and characteriſtical marks of An- 
tichriſt which are found in the Pope and not in the 
Turk, 676. a. 5. What Beaucaire ſays of their 


power, III. 98. 2. What Marcellus ſaid of them, 
171.6. What perſons have been ſaid to make the 


beſt popes, 172. a. The different manner in which 
they were formerly elected, 337. a. The name 
uſed to be given to all Biſhops in general, 338. a. 
Neither Scripture, Council, nor Father for a thou- 


' ſand years, ever allowed, mentioned or imagined 


any power in them to deprive Princes, 349. 4. 
Were dutiful ſubjects to the eecleſiaſtical laws of 
the Roman Emperors for eight hundred years and 
upwards, ibid. Have no authority from Chriſt to 
compel private men, much leſs princes, to a pro- 
feſſion of faith, 350. a. When the Pope was to be 
deſtroyed according to Braunbom, 574. 5. Not 

in danger from the Protefiants at preſent, 579. @. 6. 
Charged by Calvin with ridiculiong the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, IV. 56. 6. Why Campanella exhorts all 
princes to maintain their power, 89. 6, May, ac- 
cording to Carthagena, whenever they think proper, 
call infidel ſoldiers to their aſſiſtance, 149. 5. What 
Caſtellanus ſays of the religion of the Pope and 
Cardinals, 189. 3. The ſtory of a Pope's prevent- 
ing ſome Proteſtants from kifling his toe, 315. a. b. 
Peter Damian's Dogm about their oppoſing the 
enterpriſes of the Emperors by temporal arms, 510, 


4 


d And that of Baronius, ibid. What ſome have 
ſaid about their power over the temporality of Kings, 
1 516. a. Taken by Danté the poet for Antichriſt, 
© Ibid. a. 5, 517. a. Whether they ever bore the 
- word Myſtery on their mitres, 6611 5. 662. a. Fol- 
low the maxims of the religion of Princes, V. 18. 
4 6. The remarkable reflection which Pope Eu- 
genius made when he was about to breathe his 


laſt, 132. 5. That the Pope is properly the Anti- 
'chrift and the — of perdition mentioned in ſcripture, 


made an artiele of faith by the Synod of Gap, 223. 


a. Their avarice and that of thoſe about them, 298. 5. 


The authority of their | decrees, 334. a. Raiſe 
themſelves to the Papacy by ſcandalous intrigues, 
938 6. Moſt Emperors who have reſiſted them, - 


ave found themſelves great loſers by it at. laſt, 
541. 2. Who was the firſt who preſumed to ex- 
communicate Kings and Emperors by depriving 


them of their Empires and Kingdoms, 543. 6. 
Their conqueſts have coſt the lives of as many men, 
or almoſt as many, as thoſe of the Roman Com- 
monwealth, 547. 5. 548. a. 5. & ſeq. | Whether 


the exalted power to which they have raiſed them- 


ſelves, is one of the greateſt prodigies in human 


Hiſtory, 549. B. A Pope who does not well underſiand 


court intrigues and the arts of politics, cannot ac- 


quit himſelf of his function as he ought to do, 
681. a. Hadrian VI aſſerted that they may err, 


682. 5. What they who pretend to reform abuſes 
are to expect, 68 5 a. 5. Their infallibity of no uſe, 


VI. 80. 5. The deſtruction of the Pope, often foretold 


and promiſed by Aſtrologers and Prophets, 137. a. 5. 
Filten's prophecy concerning the decline of their 
power, 174. 4. 6. The diſreſpectful manner in which 
ſome German Monks ſpoke of their power, 199. 4.6. 
What Maximilian I ſaid of them, 324. 4. 701. 


5. From whence Thomas james concludes that 


they are not infallible in matters of Faith, 357. 6. 
How difficult it is for a Pope to acquit himſelf of 
his functions to the ſatisfaction of mankind, 38;. 
ga. Who was the firſt that boaſted of his baſtards, 
ibid. Princes have ſeldom or never ended their 
- quarrels with them but to their confuſion, 45 5. 6. 


A blaſphemous diſcourſe of Pope Julius III, 462. 6. 


| Kotterus's prophecy againſt them, 568. 5. Have 
no power with regard to the canons of Councils, 
656. 6. From what time we are told the cuſtom 
of kiſſing the Pope's hand was changed into that of 
kiſſing his foot, 694. 5. Ihe ſtory of Pope Leo's 


hand being cut off and reſtored to him again, ibid. 


Many Roman Catholic authors have written againſt 
them with as much fury as the Proteſtants, or the 
moſt paſſionate heretics, 696. 6. What has given riſe 
to a numberleſs multitude of libels againſt them, ibid. 


The crimes with which ſome of them have been 


charged, 700. 4. 6. & ſeq. A reflection on the uni- 
ting the temporal and ſpiritual power in one perſon, 
703. . & leq. The Politics of Machiavel ſaid to 


have been copied from the adminiſtration of ſome 


Popes, VII. 308. 6, What Marſilius of Padua 


maintained concerning their ſubmiſſion to the Em- 


peror, 535. Sir Thomas More's opinion of their 


power, 651. 6. Said by the Jeſuits to be as infallible 


as Chriſt, 808. b. By whom their authority in France 


was re-eſtabliſhed on its ancient footing, VIII. 69. 
a. How Baronius proves the Pope's ſupremacy and 
infallibility, 237.6. How they ought to inſtruct 


Caſuiſts and Conſeſſors, IX. 48. a. 6. What a 
rope ſaid upon hearing that the Proteſtants difallow'd_ 
Adul 


tery and Fornication, 274. 6. The prodigious. 
Ignorance of Pope Zacharias, X. 20. a. 6. The 
cuſtom of kiſſing their feet, 22. 6. Weſſelus's de- 


dclarations concerning them, 117. 3. The fove- 


reignty of Princes not dependent upon them accord- 


ing to Cardinal Zabarella, 243. a. They who 


have only God for them, picied by Pallavicini, 405. 
n (76). See Papacy. | 


Popham, Alexander, a gentleman who was born dea 
and dumb, taught to ſpeak, X. 96. a. 
Popiſh Recuſants, more numerous in Lancaſhire than 


in any other county of England, VII. 675. a. 6. 


The method which Biſhop Morton took io reduce 


them, ibid. | 


Poppea, the wife of Nero, killed by a kick which ſhe | 
received from her huſband, LV. 35.6. Her impoi- | 


tunity with him to make away with Octavia, VIII. 
156, 


Populace, 
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Populace, the ſignal manner in which they wreak 
their vengeance on the dead body of the Mar 
D'Ancre, IV. 433. 4. 5. A reflection concerning 
their capricious and changeable temper, VI. 171. 

6. See People. | 8 | | 
Porcia, the daughter of Cato, why ſhe killed herſelf, 
IV. 440. 35. | | 1 

Porcien, Prince of, his requeſt. to his wife a little before 
his death, V. 642. a. „ 

Porcupines, a ſaying concerning them, IX. 10. b. _ 

Porphyry, whether he was a diſciple'of Amelius, I. 
575. a. 5. 576. a. A paſlage explained, 799: a. 
His refutation of an objection againſt the Brach- 
mans, V. 661. 6. Not the author hinted at by 
LaRantius, lib. 5. cap. 2, VI. 164. a. The rea- 
ſons which probably induced him to publiſh ſuch a 
number of abſurd tales concerning Pythagoras, VII. 
133. 4. b. & ſeq, His judgment concerning the 
ſoul of Brutes, VIII. 274. 4. 6. 278. b. 279. 6. 
Diſſuaded by his maſter Plotinus from a reſolution 
which he had taken to kill himſelf, 436. 5. Accuſed 
the Chriſtians of forging ſeveral books, X.291. 6- 

Porta, John Baptiſt, his errors concerning a brazen 
ſtatue, X. 361. 3 mr 

Porthaiſe, a famous Preacher, what he ſaid in one of 
his ſermons of the intrigues of Dr, Lumeau, VI. 

- . 7 * x33, A : oi 2 

Pala, Leonardus, pretended to the glory of having 
cleared up the difficulties relating to the coins and 
' meaſures of the ancients, III. 658: 6. "454 

Portland, Earl of, makes Mr. Rapin tutor to his ſon, 
VIII. 674. Whether he adviſed K. William to 


take the ſeals from Lord Somers, IX. 287. 6. 


Port Mahone, an account of the reduction of it and of 
the whole iſland of Minorca by Brigadier Stanhope, 

"IC gies > . . 
Port- Royal, Meſſieurs de, their vindication of Allatius 

againſt Mr. Claude, I. 515. a. 6. Could not ob- 

tain a privilege for printing their tranſlation of the 

New Teſtament, 580. 4. III uſed by Father 

Amelot, ibid. Prevailed upon the Bookſeller to 
ſuppreſs the dedication of his verſion, ibid. 6. 
Were at incredible pains in -procuring certificates 

from the Levant, concerning the faith of the Chri- 

ſtians in thoſe parts with regard to the Euchariſt, II. 

- 309. a. 311. 6. The extraordinary argument they 

made uſe of to convert Mr. de Turenne, IV. 366. 4. 

Their diſpute with Mr. Claude about the Euchariſt, 

' bid. 6. 367. a. And Luther's conference with the De- 
vil, IX. 99. a. 6. Involved in a diſpute with the Je- 
ſuits by ſome books which they wrote for the uſe of 

their ſcholars, VII. 807. 5. Unjuſtly accuſed by Jurieu 
of teaching the doctrines of Socinus, IX. 278. 6. 

279. 4. b. & leq. „„ 

Pori- Royal, Nuns of, on what account Mr. Paſcal cen- 
ſures their ſigning the formulary appointed by the 
aſſembly of the Clergy of France, VIII. 171. a. 
The reformation which a ſiſter of Mr. d'Andilli 
wrought amongſt them, II. 3oo. a. | 

Portſmouth, Dutcheſs of, the Spaniſh Embaſſador ad- 

viſed to apply to her in order to prevail on Charles 
II to ſuccour Flanders, IV. 253. a. The problem 

Which Mr. de St. Evremond ſent to her, V. 137. 6. 

Portugueze, ſeize on Ormus, I. 19. @. | | 

Poſidonius, his aſſertion with regard to the inventor of 

the Atomic ſyſtem, not to be credited, VII. 17. 
a. C. How he was honoured by Pompey, 361. b. 

Poſitive Duties, not to be raiſed to an equality with 

moral, I. 318. 6. 7 | 

P:/7:/ion, the three marks of a true one, according to 

the Roman ritual, V. 509. 6. The ſtory of the 
poſſeſſion of ſome Nuns, 510, &c. See Demoniacs. 

Po/Jevin, what made him ſhew ſo much heat againſt 

Bodin, III. 423. 5. The Calumnies which he re- 
lates of Bucer, 647. 6. His cenſure of the laws 
eſtabliſhed by the Japoneſe Legiſlator, VI. 366. a. 6. 
The methods he took to convert the Proteſtants of 
the vallies of Piedmont, 691. 6. 692. a. 6. Cauſed 

" WothiavePs Prince which he had never read, to be 

condemned by the Inquiſition, VII. 309. 6. & ſeq. 
His fear of being infected by the love-verſes of 
'Fibuilus, 429. 5. His judgment of Scaliger's Poe- 
tices Libri Septem, IX. 104. 6. | 

P://ible, the famous controverſy about things poſib/e 

and impoſſible, IV. 340. a. b. 
P:fthumous Pieces, why they are ſo defective, IV. 25 5 
a. A pattern for the imitation of thoſe who pub- 

liſh works of this kind, VIII. 324. 

Paſtilli, what they were, II. 134. 6. 


Poſts, why it is ſometimes dangerous to raiſe men of 
great merit ang abilities to poſts of importance, II. 
53. 4. See Plates, Prefertents, . _ 
Polamon, a Confeſſor and Biſhop of Herclea, accuſed 
Euſebius of having ſacrificed to idols, V. 155. 4. 
Potter, Dr. Chriſtopher, how far he was concerned in 
5 publication of Hammond's Prafical Catechiſm; 
J. 12. 8. | TR” APY | 
Potter, Archbiſhop, his edition of Lycophron; com- 
—_—. 7, Tod Foo 
Pouchard, a character of his criticiſms, X. 492. &ſſeq. 
Poverty, why Ariſtides preferred it to riches, II. 243. 
b. Benumbs perſons hands, and ſtops their mouths, 
III. 358. b.. How Eraſmus rallies, his friend for 
being uneaſy under it, V. 411. 4. b.. Ben Johnſon's 
encomium upon it, VI. 406.6. Poets generally 
rallied too much on account of it, IX. 635. 
Poulain, wrote againſt one of his own books, VII. 
448. 4. Embraced the Proteſtant Communion at 
Geneva, ibid, 7 5 
Pourceaugrac, the origin of this word, VI. 116. a. 
Pours, Sieur de, his reply to Florimond de Remond 
concerning the conformity between the-airs of ſome 
of the Plalms and common ſongs, VII. 467. a. 6. 
Powel, David, his hiſtory of Wales, VII. 130. a. 6: 
Power, mankind greatly prejudiced againſt perſons 
who enjoy it, VII. 5 1. 2. Why the words of one 
in power have more weight than thoſe of one in 
miſery, VIII. 707. b. 708. a. Commonly abuſed 
by all parties to oppreſs their rivals, IX. 16. a. 
Powlet, Earl, challenged by the Duke of Marlborough, 
VII. 458. a. b. #4 | 3333 
Poyet, Chancellor, what occaſioned his diſgrace, V. 
105. a, 6. His great defect, VI. 86. 6. 
Pox, the firſt introduction of it into Europe, III. 
572. a. 6. And the reaſons of its being called the 
Freuch Diſeaſe, ibid. What one who was dying of it 
ſaid, V. 294. 5. Who is the particular patron of 
_ thoſe who have it, VI. 394.6. 


Pozzo, Modeſta. See the article of Fonte, Mode- 
- Ort ES 
Practice of Piety, who was the author of it, III. 89. 


a. 6. 


Præ. Alamites, a pun upon the ward, I. 235.6. An 


examination of ſome difficulties concerning them, 
IV. 17. 4. Iſaac de Peyrere's treatiſe concerning 
c | 
Præcia, a celebrated wit and beauty, Miſtreſs of Ce- 
thegus IV. 252.4. eee 
1 4 the difference between that and a Cognomen, 
II. 65. 4. | | | 
Prætextantus, the origin of that word, VIII. 533. 4. 
Pretorium, a controverſy between Perizonius and Hu- 
ber concerning the ſenſe in which St. Paul uſes this 
word, VIII. 312. 6. es | 
Prætonſbip, when this office was inſtituted in Rome, 
IV. 72. a. See Conſul. 55 


Pretus, the ſtory of him and his three daughters who 


were deprived of their reaſon and cured by Melam- 
pus, VII. 518. . . 616.3. ... 
Praiſe, what degrees of it people will eaſily allow to 
others, III. 187. 4. More unwillingly renounced than 
riches and pleaſures, IV. 98. a. The danger of 
beſtowing it on the living, VII. 198. 5. 
Prateolus, his account of Barlaam and Acindynus, ob- 
ſcure and very erroneous, I. 203. 6. Copies an 
error concerning Abelard from Frier Bernard, III. 
233. a. One of the authors who have been the 
molt diligent copiers of the reproaches againſt 
Beza, 318. His catalogue of heretics, full of noto- 
rious falſchoods, 320. His great inſincerity, ibid. 
a. Falſely. accuſes Bucer of teaching the unprofi- 
tableneſs of good works, 648. The alterations 
which he made in the name of John de Weſalia, 
X. 118. a. 
Praxidice, the Goddeſs of puniſhments, VI. 57. 58. a. 
Prayers, one made by Abdalcander at Mecca, I. 35. 
a. Several forms of prayers, 36. a. Thoſe of 
the indolent, of no effect, 212. b. At what ſeaſon 
it has been thought that they are infallibly heard, 
II. 104. Upon what grounds ſome Philoſophers 
have thought them of no ſignification, 269. 5. 
The contents of Dr. Aſſheton's directions for prayer, 
398. a. Some have ſaid we muſt not pray for all 
men, 693. 6. What Dr. Bennet endeavours to 
ſhow concerning precompoled ſer forms of prayer 
and joint prayer, Hl. 205. In what manner ſeve- 


ral ancient authors ſay they are to be offered 92 
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It, IX. * 


to 
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508. 4. The neceſſary qualifications of a 


ones, the moft dangerous 
a. Their invectives againſt Henry III, V. 640. a. 
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ry. 


iris or Angels, 
of rt ing for the” dead, 496, B. The uſt 
lth ll 

as amon 
er of Toland's 


ftians, VI. 229.65. The pray- 


moments, X. 527. 
| the adv mages hich they h. 
pleaders, I. 144. a. What fort of genius makes 
= beſt, ibid. Compared to Zolus, 200. a, 6. 
The ftory of one who publiſhed a ſermon in whic 
he afferted that Adam wm out of one of Ewe. 
ribs, 223. fe uſually indueed by avarice and a 
falſe taſte 

auction, and ſe 


preacher too much, 673. 6. Have ſometimes reaſon 
pprehend the memo 
z (11). Juſtified in citing Pagan Authors oY 
example of St. Paul, 150. a. What methods 
a certain Preacher took to awaken his audience, 


515. 4. III. 293. 5. Bulzus's 
oſe of Hollard, II. 667. 5. 668. 6. Seditious 
rſons in a ſtate, III. 5 15. 


The furprifing effects which ſome of their ſermons 


have, of no longer continuance, IV. gg. a. One 
of their common ſubterfuges when events prove con- 
trary to their predictions, 558. a. What ſome have 


obſerved of their voices during the firſt year of their 


marriage, 565. 42. Never travel without their beſt 
' ſermons, 688. 3. The hiſtory of one who uſed to 


put marks in his manuſcript wherever he deſigned 
to cough, V. 197. 2. An account of two cele- 
brated ones who made a partition of the two ſexes 


between them, 278. 4. 6. Should not talk about 
politicks, 623. ö. Perſuade women to do any thipg 
under the pretence of devotion, 696. @. 6. Are 


capable when they are ſupported by the people, to 
cauſe any revolution whatever, VI. 19. a. Cele- 


| brated ones ſeldom love one another, 244. a. Of- 


= 


Who excite 


_ ceflary to 


ten owe all their reputation to their action, 245. a. 


e , Seger vent fiat hl 
ge 659. Why they hook necks offered up to 
Angels, V. 266, 5, 267.8. A 125 : 

the 'Papiſts pretend to eftabliſh the doc- | 


antheifſt, and Hare's remarks upon 


which they have over 


glory to put their learning up to. 
"aut | themſelves to the beft bidder, 446. 
6. The danger of magnifying the fyperiority of a 


of their hearers, II. 


ood one, 


a inn : 


cates of it are not liable to the ſame 


ibid. See Liberty, 


than, free-will and grace, 'above human com- 


prehevfion, IF. 3. 4. How all diſputes ' about it 
9 5 to be condufted among Chriltian . 4 


The riſe and Wie the controyerſies concern - 
| 284. a. t Mr. Bernard ſays about it, 


ing it, 
111 259. 4. 5. The terms in which Metaphyſicians 


ſpeak of it, ibid. What Gery ſays of Bononia's 
cheme, 482, 4. b. Diſputes about it among the 
arcient Philoſophers, IV. 131. 6. Why the advo- 
c ot liable ame objections as 
the Faralifts, 336. 4. The effects of the contro- 


'verſy about it between Gomarus and Arminius, V. 
* i Ochinus's elaborate diſcourſes concerning it, 


a, How to get over all its difficulties and . 


perplexities, ibid. 3. The cauſe of the Manicheans 
' greatly firengthened by the Controverſies about it, 
218. 6b, &c. | 
fible myſteries of bs 400. & ſeqq. How St. 


One of the moſt incomprehen- 


Paul extricated himſelf out of the difficulties of it, 


Prediaions, that of Anaxagoras concerning the falliu 


of a ſtone from the Sun, I. 659. a. 5. A falſe 
rediction of Anvari a Perſian Poet, II. 76. a. 6. 


e foundation of Ariſtander's concerning Lyſima- 


chus, 228. 6. How extremely cautious a wiſe man 
_ ought to be in his predictions, III. 219. 6. One 


which in itſelf is no more than a chimera, may 


become a moſt real evil by the conduct it inſpires, 


IV. 198. 5. Surpriſing inſtances of the prophetical 


35. One which 


gift of Angelo Cattho, 210. a. Reflections con- 
cerning the difficulty of explaining what is related 


of them, and the careleſſneſs of men in not ſup- 
porting fuch accounts with juridical Formalities, 
210. a. The deſign of moſt of the inventors and 
encouragers of them, 269. @. VII. 421. 6. Re- 
flections V them, 813. 4. 6. VIII. 285. 

as very much the air of an 


impoſture concerning the death of Pope Alexander 


wood, IX. 376. a. 


VIII, 69. 5. One concerning Archbiſhop Spotiſ- 


Torquato's concetning the 


deſtruction of the Turks, 617. a. Why thought 


What a famous one ſaid of Henry IV in fone of 


his fermons, 495. 5. Are ſometimes trumpeters 


of war, executions and butcheries, VII. 172. 6. 


Compared to four different kinds of dogs, 359. 4. 
A judgment on Morus's manner of preaching, '683. 
6. 684. 2. Little oncs with ftrong harmonious 
voices compared to nightingales, 703. a. 3. Why 
it is very difficult to be at once an eloquent Preacher 
and a very learned man, VIII, 515. a. Always 
preach better before than after they have obtained 
Biſhopricks, 750. b. A reflection concerning thoſe 

Princes to war, IX. 138.6. & ſeq. 
One who perſuaded his hearers that the end of the 
world was come by fan arithmetical ſermon, and 
the effect it had upon them, 410. 6. 


Preaching, James Andreas's manner, I. 691. 5. The 


prodigious deal of learning which was formerly re- 
quired to preach ill, and the little which is now ne- 
ch well, III. 524.6. An example 
of great aſſiduity in it, IV. 650. 4. b. Its neceſ- 


ſity and uſefulnefs, V. 570. a. U. Tbe effect which 


Narni's had upon his audience, VII. 727. b. Dra- 
matic meth 
Italians, VIII. 6. 2. The great influence which 
Jerom Savonarola's ſermons had upon the Floren- 
tines, IX. 83. 5. Obſervations upon it, X. 137. 
6. See Sermons. | 


Prebend, the ſtory of a man who enjoyed a Prebend, 


and 2 it purely for the ſake of marrying, VI. 


75 
Preciſits, a Seft that made a great noiſe in Holland, 
their character, I. 536. 4. Condemn dancing, 


IX. 32. 6. 


Predeftination, a Muſſulman Dr. impriſoned for not 


ſcribing to it, I. 79, What was ſaid of it by 
Goteſchalcus, 605. a. Amulo, ibid. Baro, II. 
689. . Cudworth, IV. 487. 6. Koornhert, VI. 
61. 5. And Dr. Henry More, VII. 652. a. 6. 
ow we are to underitand what St. Auſtin ſays on 
this head, I. 606. 2. How greatly the Proteſtants 
of France changed their opinion about it in a few 
years, 623. . Whether Anaxagoras held this 


of it, too much in the taſte of the 


A cuſtomary a 


Prejudice, all things 


VI. 51. 4. 6. VII. 341. 6. VIII. 


to be invented by the Turks themſelves, ibid. a. 6. 


refaces and Epiſtles Dedicatory, ought not to be left 


out of new editions of books, I. 484. . How ne- 
ceſſary it is, particularly for writers, to read them, 
III. 597.5. One amongſt the three or four pre- 
faces which are moſt admired, IV. 43. . Why 
they ought not to be neglected, 153. 6. Whole 
may ſerve as a model for pieces of this kind, ibid. 
logy which authors make in them, 
ridiculed, VII. 493. a. b. See Dedications. 


Prefermenti, how it happens that thoſe of ſome men 


have been often multiplied beyond the truth, I. 
360. 5. Why men of diſtinguiſhed abilities often 
fail of them, while others of much inferior talents 
obtain them, III. 43... 5. Reaſons for not deſir- 
ing them, 671.5. Not the privation of them that 
reflects diſhonour, but the cauſe of the privation, 
673. 4. See Poſts. Gly 
blamed or commended according 
to mens different 1 I. 648. 5. Inſtances 
of its ſtrange effects and great power, IV. 258. 5. 
75 a. b. IX. 
92. @. 29. 65. Reflections upon it, VI. 420. a. 6. 
The obſtacles to a juſt examination ariſe more from 
that than from a want of knowledge, VIII. 248. 
b. 249. a. Every nation entertains ſtrong preju- 
dices in favour of its own great men, 527. 6. How 
common it is among men of all intereſts and par- 
ties, 488. 6, How hard it is for an Hiſtorian to 
clear himſelf of it, 22. 
t. 


a. 6. No Divines elo- 
quent enough to maſter | 


IX. 17. a. 


Prelates, the advice which a Prelate's miſtreſs gave 


him when he was going to leave her, I. 279. a. 
How they uſed to be inveited, 43 j 6. Their pride 
and inſolence, 466. 5. 467. a. 6, Thevet's com- 
plaints of their ingratitude and unthankfulneſs, V. 
247. 4. 


Pre ſages, an obſervation that makes very ſtrongly 


againſt the doctrine of them, IV. 557. 5. Plu- 
tarch's argument in favour of them, VIII. 291. 
a. An examination of it, ibid. a. 6. Lead men 
into ſuperſticion and atheiſm, IX. 336. @. 6. & ſeq. 


Timæus juſtly condemned for his obſervation of 
them, 580, a. 


Preſtyterians, charged with the death of K. Charles I, 


III. 74. 6. How ſome off their Divines forced a 
1 


Lady 


4 . ” . + 
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Lady to embrace the Roman Communion, II. 394. 
6. Were for carrying their eccleſiaſtical tyranny 
beyond what themſelves charged on their former 
oppteſſors, III. 3 30. 6. 333. a. Were the chief 
promoters of the reſtoration, IV. 25. 4. 6. A book 
intitled, con Theologorum' Preſoyterianorum, 408. and 
b. Abuſed by Dr. South, IX. 312. 4. * 
Preſcience, inconſiſtent with liberty according to Car- 
neades, IV. 131. @. 6. What they who diſpute 
about it, are obliged to own, VI. 362. a. Whether 
a bare permiſſion can be any foundation for it, 
VIII. 218. 5. Thoſe who deny the divine preſci- 
ence of future contingencies, do not account for 
the origin of evil much better than others, ibid. 
219. a. See Predeſtination. ; 
Preſentation, why the Emperors took the power of 
preſenting to eccleſiaſtical preferments into their 
own hands, I. 433. 6; See Benefices. * | 
Preſents, the anfwer which Archelaus made to one 
who aſked him to make him a preſent of a golden 
cup, II. 197. 5. Whether they can be excuſed 


who make one which they know will be pernicious 


to the receiver, VIII. 217. 6. See Gifts. 

Prefident, by what we may always form a judgment 
of perſons who preſide in aſſemblies, IV. 367. 4. 
Preſs, the errors of it often of great conſequence, III. 

473. 6. How perſons. are multiplied by them, 

VII. 527. A complaint againſt the abuſes of it, 

X. 352, 353. See Errors of the Preſs. . 
Preſfter Fon, I. 72 e 


Preuil, St. VII. 51. 5. EF 
Priam, different ſentiments with reſpe& to the place 


where he was ſlain, VIII. 603. 4. 6. 
Priapeia,- in what caſes the reading of this poem has 
been preſcribed by Phyficians, V. 598. 6. Whe- 
ther Seioppius wrote a commentary upon it, IX. 
123. a. 5. Suppoſed by ſome learned men to be 
Written by Virgil, II. a2. 6. 1 
Priapus, was the ſame with Moſes according to Mr. 
Pride, makes men obſtinate enemies to the truth, 
III. 673. a. Called the Sacred Diſtemper, VII. 
16. %/ Þ . (IDE) 
Prideaux, his life of Mabomet, commended, VII. 
342. His arguments to prove him an impoſtor, 


343. . Two paſſages in it which do not agree 


with one another, 508. .. 


Prierio or Prierias, Sylveſter de, X. 513. 
Prieſts, never forget to blend. ſtate crimes with a 


charge of falſe doctrine, I. 63. and a. Alexander 
Ales perſecuted for preaching _ fome who 
were guilty of fornication, 479. 6. How puniſh- 
ed by the Saxons, 499. 6. Were excaſed by the 
Heathens on account of their ignorance from med- 
_ dling with controverſies about Religion, 576. 6. 
Should employ- all their time in the difcharge of 
their duty, 676. 6. Why Ariſtotle had reaſon to 
fear them, IT. 269. a. More dangerous to offend 
them in their own perſons than in the perſons of 
their Gods, 269. 6. What women the high Prieſt 
among the Jews was not allowed to marry, 404. a. 
How the primitive Chriſtians treated thoſe whoſe 
wives had been guilty of adultery, ibid. a. Their 
regular ſucceſſion, no warrant of true doctrine, III. 
350. a. Not judges of temporal things, but 
makers of peace between brethren, ibid. What 
Bruno calls them, 629, The number of ignorant 
vagabond ones which Caſtellanus drove out of his 


Dioceſs, who uſed to ſtroll up and down, begging 


every where for maſſes to be ſaid for a pennyworth, 
IV. 192. . The politic uſes they malte of their 
injuries and praiſes, 586. a. What Diogenes ſaid 
to thoſe who repreſented to him the advantage which 
they had in the other world, 605. 6. Marriage, 
not always a means of bridling their luſts, V. 96. 
a. How Lucretia Gonzaga reproved one who in- 
dulged himſelf in the pleaſures of love, 476. 6. 
4%. 4. „ A privilege which they enjoy above all 
others, 490. 4. A ſtory concerning their Jaſcivi- 
ouſneſs, V. 686. a. 5. Have been obliged to keep 
cConcubines, 714.5. Have introduced ſuperſtition 
and idolatry as well as ſowyn quarrels and diſſentions 
wherever they came, VI. 123. 6. Phe great re- 
ſemblance between thoſe of ja pan and Europe, 363. 


4. Their fornication exclaimed againſt by St. Ig- 


natius, VII. 188. 2. Biſnop Montagu's explica- 
tion of their Piaber of forgiving Sins, 626. 4. 
Thoſe: of Germany oppoſed” the deeree of Pope 


- 6.8 +. 


5. 


Gregory VII. concerning their celibacy, 708. as. b. 
& ſeq. © Their right to marry,” aſſerted by Biſhop 
Parker, 140. One who refuſed to pray ſor the re- 
covery of one of his pariſhioners, VIII. 166.2. How 
Pygmalion puniſhed one who had eat of the fleth 
of a ſacrificed victim, $89. A reaſon for allow- 
ing them to marry, X. 383. . 
Priefitraft, notable inſtances of it, VII. 181: 4. 3. 
Prieſthood, an extract ſrom A gobard's diſcburſe of the 
privileges and rights of it, I. 336. 4. 
Prime Miniſter, what is the greateſt encomium that 
can be beſtowed upon him, I. 566. 


Primereſe, attacked Dr. Harvey's book dt Mir Cor. 


dis &c. VI. 36. a. Lo 
Primum Mobile, Ana xagoras and Ariſtotle's opinion 
concerning it, I. 652 6. 65 3 4. And that ef the 
learned in China, IV. 2. . | Row ge 
Prince, Mr. what he ſays of Brafton's book de Lepi- 
/ TST je PAN TART 
Princes, unjuſt ones can no more be ſaid to be King 
than wolves can be termed ſhepherds,” I. 4m. 6. 
Have in all ages aſſumed liberties above the reſt of 
mankind, 83. a. The difference between the reli- 


gion of Princes as ſuch, and their perſdhal religion, 


327. a. The folly and danger of reproachitip chem 
with our ſervices, 367. 42 Their r. t 5 inveſt 
Biſhops and other Clerygmen, 433. 6. In what 
manner they behold the miniſters bo their cruelties, 
II. 7. The behaviout and moderation of the Em- 


peror M. Antoninus —— as à model for Princes, 


43. a. 6. How they ſheufd treat involtntary faults, 
176. 5. Aretin called their ſcourge,” 204. The 
doctrine of the ſuperierity of the people has be- 
come faſhionable for forme time, 317. 6. Amiſæus's 
opinion of their authority, ibi 4. And that of 


Boeclerus, ibid. Never pleaſe their ſubjecks When 


they heap riches and favours upon their friends with- 
out any bounds, 489. 5. A Jefter uſed to fay that 
all the good Princes might be painted in a Ring, 


491. 6. How Barlow proves it legal for ſupreme 


Princes to reptieve or pardon a perſon legally con- 
demned' for murder, 67. 4. What has been faid 
of their agreements with" their fubjects, III. 140. 4. 
Have no power to difturb' or infringe the canons 


of the church, 350. 5. Why they take fo moch 


care to keep their fabje&s in ignorance, 307. Whe- 
ther it —— 9 725 | the who Ge ale Re- 
ligions, 351. 4. The right of fabjefts in ſome 
caſes to refiſt them, ibid. B. What Guy Patin uſed to 
ſay of them with regard to religion, 356. a. 
Machiavel's obſervations on thofe who have acquired 


principalities by fortune or the arms of l | 
a. 60 ditors 


Make no conſcience of rutning their cre: 


at the ſame time that they are enriching other per- 


ſons, 677. b. A paſſage which all of them ought 
to learn by heart, 691. a. When according to 

| Biſhop Burnet they may to be reſiſted, 705. a. 6. 

—_—_ the only thing which young Princes learn 

| fett. 

| erding Afylarns to rebels and confpirators, 179. 
5. Cecil uſed to fay, that nothing could Wy 


* 


the advantage of a” Prince, which makes againſt 


his reputation, 241. 5. The ill effects which fome- 
times proceed from a fuperiority of forces and of 


merit, 259. 6. Neglect thoſe they think themſelves 


ſecure of, and endeavour chiefly to win over thoſe 
they ſofpect, 267. . To be allowed to enter the 
King's apartments at all times, was efteerned a very 
ſignal privilege amongſt all Eaſtern Princes, 416. 4. 
Are generally the ſlaves of ſlaves, 5 24. 4. 3. TJudi- 
cious reflections on the way to make one's court to 
them, ibid. Moſt great Princes unhappy io their 
families, 535- 4. 541. 3. Deſerve the name of 
Players better than choſe who att on the flage, 611. 
a, Love more naturally thoſe whom they eblige 
than thoſe to whom they are obliged, 716. a. Mare 


cod-natured or weak Princes have been driven 
rom their thrones by reaſon n 


or weakneſs, than bad Princes by reaſon of their 
wickedneſs, 712. a. I. 593. a. Follow the rules 
of juſtice and religion only ſo far as they agree 
with their intereſt, V. 14 6. The difference be 
tween the duties of private perſons and thoſe of 
princes, 15, a. 5. What Epictetus ſays of the 
power which they boaſt over their inferiors and the 
ſubmiſfion' which they expect upon that account, 
42. 5. Balzac faid” he Was a witneſs and not a 
judge of the He of Princes, 55. 4. Find moſt op- 

ly 7 pPeoertunitie- 


r r NN 


y, IV. 133. Their extravagant conduct in 
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pos de of © ing deſpotic power in times of 
war, V. 86. b. Bier 3 


A Prince who hearkens only to his paſſions, without 


regarding what is due to God and his Subjects, de- 


. »/prives himſelf of the moſt neceſſary ſupports of his 
reatneſs, 301. 4. How much their paſſions differ 
from thoſe of private perſons, 464. a. The molt 
orthodox, more tender of their ſovereignty than of 


religion, 548. 3. What the Apologiſt for John 


Chaſtel ſays about the lawfulneſs of waging war a- 


9. n and excommunicated Princes, 623. 


In what Hadrian ſaid they were very much to 
be pitied, 673. 2. The inconveniences which they 
who are' periecutors, are liable to, VI. 87. . A 

Prince who is too much inclined to liberality, does 
more prejudice to a State, than one who is nig- 
gardly, 95. 2. Have ruined themſelves by chuſing 
t enter into an alliance with their moſt powerful 
neighbour, rather than with any other State, 390. 
4. Phe offaffination of them encouraged by the 
'- Hiſtory of Judith, 445. @. The ſeditious doctrines 
which John Knox taught concerning them, 551. 
2. \\'Ought'to take care not to exaſperate even mean 
and inconſiderable perſons, 614. . A good man 
may be a bad monarch, and a bad man may be a 
. good one, 703. 6. A reflection on ſcrupulous ones, 
28. 4 How they ſometimes drain their kingdoms 
of money, VII. 32. 53. The ſuſpicions they enter- 
_ * "tain of thoſe who are to ſucceed them, a much 
greater vexation to them, than the uneaſineſs of de- 
pending too much on a prime miniſter, 50. 6. 
One of the greateſt chagrins that attends their old 
age, 317. 3. Soon hate thoſe who have raiſed 
them to the throne, 318. 3. What ſincerity is to 
be enpected from thoſe who write their Hiſtory in 
their own life-time, VIII. 176. a. Whether a 
wiſe and good one can ſuffer his ſubjects to fall into 
aà wretched ſtate that he may deliver them out of 
it, 217. a. Whether they ought to learn Latin, 
319. 6: 320. a. | How their irregular paſſions ſome- 
times prove a remedy to the diſorders of the State, 
400. a. 5. Why animoſities generally prevail be- 
tween their wives and ſiſters, 432. a. What was 
ſaid concerning the differences between thoſe of the 
blood of France, 443. 4. Their letters patents, 


＋ 


1 
o £ > 
% 


ediQs and decrees, often only mere compliments, 


447. @.b. No perſons want children more, nor re- 
_ ceive greater diſpleaſures from them, 516. a. How 


dangerous it is to give them advice, 586. a. 6. 


How 'thoſe of Germany chuſe miniſters of ſtate, 


580. What Renaud de Beaune ſaid to one who 


invited him to his table, IX. 43. 6. Will never 
embrace a ſect which diſallows of war, and the 
exerciſe of magiſtracy, 274. a. Never hear good 
or bad news in the manner others do, 396, 397. 


What they who write the particular hiſtory of a 


Prince ought chiefly to dwell upon, 447.5. The 
great eſteem which many of them have had for Ta- 


Citos's works, 472. b. 473. a. Judge of things by 


the ſucceſe, 588. . Their conduct towards Here- 
tics, not uniform, 701. a. Examples of ſome who 
have contemn'd flandets, X. 348. & ſeqq. Such as 
hate one another ſeldom declare in favour of the 
ſame innovations in Religion, 442. A judgment of 
a Prince's reign, not always to be formed by the ſuc- 
cebſs of his firſt campaigns, 445. 8 

Printeſſis, why ſaid to be victims ſacrificed to the in- 


terelt of the State, VIII. 518. a. An inſtance of 
this in Mademoiſelle d'Aumale, ibid. By what law 


thoſe who marry IS ad are incapable to ſucceed 
to the Throne, 5 20. 5. 


Printers, the errors into which they lead men of learn- 


ing, I. 708. a. II. 641. 6. The trouble they give 
Authors compared to that of women in labour, III. 
44993. 4. Often guilty of errors of omiſſion, IV. 
1 rol 5. VIII. I. 2. 6. How they multiply authors, 
IV. 422. 4. The malicious manner in which a 
Ptinter revenged himſelf upon Eraſmus, VI. 314. 6. 
he faults in books, not always io be imputed to 
4 Ten, 487 a.b. A ridiculous excuſe which they 
make for printing libels, refated, X. 353. & ſeq. 
Printing, what were the firſt books that were printed, 
. 75 The deſign of Atkins's erigina! and 
4% % printing, II. 410. a. The riſe and pro- 
gre of it in England, 410. a. 6. 411. a. b. IV. 


4 


231. 4. b. 232, 4. A complaint concerning the er- 


| „ V How they have in all ages ſported 
wirh religion, 323. 4. Fronto's apophthegm about 
ttzhe too gteat mildneſs or ſeverity of their reign, 345. a. 


rors of it, III. 228. 6. A curious anecdote con- 


 cernivg it, X. 72. 4. 6. To whom the invention 
belongs, II. 411. 4. 6. X. 239. 65. 
Prioto, Benjamin, the titles of his works, X. 518. 
His account of the lady Guebriant's intrigues in 
Briſac, not juſt, V. 606. 6. 607. a. 6. 
Priolo, Family of, VIII. 542. a. 6. Tr 
Prior, Matthew, treated with peculiar ſeverity by Mr. 
Addiſon, I. 259. 4. b. Borrows a thought from Dry- 
den, VI. 296. a. His verſes in praile of the. Duke 
of Buckingham, IX. 214. 6. 75 
Priorato, Count Galeazzo Gualdo, his obſervations 
on the policy of the Putch in not caring to have 
the French for their neighbours, VII. 63. 6. His 
account ou John Setbellone, very inaccurate, IX. 
162. a. 5. | 


As ſaid to be the author of the arguments of 
8 


autus's Comedies, VI. 400. 6. 
Priſcillianiſis, their doctrine concerning liberty, the 
lame in the main with that of St. Auſtin, X. 519. 
a,b. | | 


Priſm, directions for making an experiment with it, 


VII. 785. a. 6. 
Privas, Verdier Vau, his account of the devotion of 
Henry III, VI. 101.6. 


Private Devotions, a manuſcript by Dr. Bernard, the | 


contents of it, III. 254. a. 


Privilege, a ſtrange one which the family de la Rovere | 


enjoyed, IX. 255. a. By whom aboliſhed; ibid. 
Proaft, Jonas, anf 
leration, VII. 144. a. 6. 8 | 
Probability, who was the author of the maxim many 
things happen contrary to probability, I. 322. b. The 


ſe which ſeveral authors have made of it, 323. a. 


hat ſome have maintained concerning probable 
opinions, II. 694. a. Allowed by ſome philoſo- 
phers and denied by others, IV. 125.6. _ 


Probation, how long that of Pythagoras's diſciples | 


laſted, VIII. 612. a. * 
Probationers or expectant preachers in the church of Scot- 
land, who are ſo called, III. 700. a. 38 
Probity, how defined by Seneca the Father, I. 436. 
Proceſſions, how regulated by St. Mamertus, II. 88. 6. 


Proclus, to whom the book entitled Proclus's Sphere, | 


is to be aſcribed, II. 588. 6. 


Procopius, the ſtories he relates of Abgar &c. I. 69. 


6. Why he never uſed any invectives againſt Chri- 
ſtianity, 320. 4. His account of a plague that 
continued 52 years, V. 110. 6. 111. 4. 4. What 

induced Perſona to tranſlate his works, VIII. 330. 


. His opinion of Sarah's beauty, IX. 77. 6. What 


Naude ſays of his 4necdotes, X. 344. | 
Praculus, ſome account of his death, VIII. 806. a. 
Procreation, ſome have wiſhed that it might be per- 

formed without the help of women, III. 611. 4. 

What others ſay about the conſequences of atten- 

tion and inattention in the act of it, V. 308. 6. 

The pleaſures of it ſaid to deprive the ſoul of the 

freedom of thought, 309. a. 5. See Pleaſure, Ve- 
nereal. W art 
Procruſies, Chriſtians who commenſurate all others 
by the bed of their own humour and opinion, com- 
pared to him, IX. 413. a- SF SUE 
Prodigies, not always a proof of a divine intercourſe, 
1.93. b. How they who relate them adminiſter at 
the ſame time the poiſon and the antidote, 170. 6. 
The incredible readineſs of the ancient Heathens to 
multiply them, II. 229. 6. Reflections concerning 
them, IV. 33. a. 6. Often make much more noiſe 
in diſtant countries than in that where it is pretended 
they happened, VI. 238. b. The beſt way of re- 
futing thoſe who pretend that Heaven by prodigics 


_ declares in their favour, VII. 713. a. 6. The 


drawing of preſages from them leads men into ſu- 
perſtition and atheiſm, IX. 336. a. 6. 337. a. 6. 

338. a. b. The great uſe which the Devil makes 
of them, 337. 6. | 11 bbc. 


Profeſſors, ſhould exhort their diſciples to guard them- 


ſelves againſt the ſpirit of innovation, I. 536. 4. 
Advice to thoſe who exerciſe any particular profeſ- 
hon, 710. a. Guilty of great folly in ſhowing their 
contempt of thoſe who venture to ſpeak imperti- 
nently of their profeſſion before them, II. 95. 6. 
Their uſual cuſtom in diſputes, 303. a. A topic 
which is never forgot in their funeral orations, III. 
315. a. Want ſome relaxation in their private 
converſations, IV. 460. a. Their venality and a- 
varice, 55 1. 4. b. 72. 4. V. 448. 4. Almoſt al- 
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ways at open war with one another, IV. 552. 4. 

_ | Have diſcontinued the cuſtom of giving public lec- 

tures in the cities they paſs through, 688. 5. Why 

ſome of them ſuffer their boarders to'take all the 

diverſions they pleaſe, VI. 545. 6. In what manner 

Luther ridiculed them, VII. 266. 3. An exami- 

nation of the complaints made againſt the multi- 

tade of them, IX. 385. a.b, 

rejection, what it is, V. 702. 5. Hales's difficulties 

about it, ibid. 

Promeri Canes, to what Eraſmus ſays this proverb owes 
its original, V. 149. a. 

Prometheus, the true cauſe of Jupiter's reſentment a- 
gainſt him, VI. 479. a. | 

Promotions, what ſpirit it is that retards or advances 
them, VII. 656. a. 

Promotus, ſome account of his death, VIIT. 806. a. 

Pronunciation, how Arioſto ſerved a potter who pro- 
nounced one of his Stanza's in a very bad manner, 
II. 225. 2. | 

Propetides, inſtigated by Venus to proſtitute themſelves 
becauſe they had refuſed to own her for a Goddeſs, 

VIII. 590. a. 3X 

Propertius, Broekhuizen's edition, III. 601. 3. Why 


he mentions Eſchylus rather than Euripides or So- 


phocles, V. 144. 6. Miſtakes the Naides for the 
Hamadryades, VI. 5. a. Some of his verſes which 
deſerve to be cenſured, VII. 5 14. a. His elegies 
compared with thoſe of Ovid, VIII. 89. a. 


Prophecies, no proof of a man's being ſent by God till 
the things foretold are come to paſs, I. 53. @. Pre- 


_ tended ones ſometimes uſeful to the State, IV. 204. 
a. Have in all ages and countries been forged, in 
order to excite people to rebellion, VI. 572. 6. 


Lightfoot's ſuppoſition concerning the ſpirit of pro- 


phecy, VII. 76. a. Bayle's remark on Mrs, Bou- 
rignon's prophecy concerning the burning of Bruſ- 
fels, criticiſed, VIII. 799. 6. His anſwer, ibid. 
800. a. b. Savonarola's prophecies, IX. 86. 6. 
& ſeq. | | 


| Prophets, ſome of them not honeſt men, I. 5 3. 
Their brains compared to a wheel that turns round 
more than it ought to do, 234. a. The paſſage 


concerning God's permitting a hing ſpirit to enter into 
the Prophets, explained, 379. a. b. Why Kings uſed 
to have a ſet of falſe Prophets, 378. 6. By what 
means Amphiaraus became one, 597. a. Who were 
called Prophets in the colleges of the Prieſts of E- 
gypt, II. 22. a. What many orthodox perſons ſay 
of them, 403. 6. In what manner the revelations 
to them were made, II. 658. 5. Baſnage's notion 


of the Jewiſh, III. 9. 3. What made the Fathers 
think that the falſe prophets of the Old Teſtament - 


were acted upon by the Devil, 9. 6. Mr. Le Clerc's 
notion of their inſpiration, IV. 376. 6. Had not 
the influx of the prophetic ſpirit during the act of 


procreation, V. 308. 3. With what they are eſpe- 


cially careful to provide themſelves, 545. . What 


is very frequently the firſt ſpring or motive of our 
Prophets and apocalyptical Commentators, and of 


thoſe who favour and ſupport them, VI. 569. 5. 
The inſcription that was put over the head of Kot- 
terus when he ſtood in the pillory, ibid. A warning 


to them, 571. a. 6. The impoſtures or alluſions _ 


of falſe prophets, 580. 6. Did not always know 

what God intended under images expreſſive of futu- 

rity, VIII. 754. 5. A maxim of Machiavel with 

regard to them, IX. 99. 5. Thoſe who are ſupported 
by no weapons but that of their tongue, expoſed 

to dreadſul alterations of fortune, 99. What hath 
given occaſion to ſo many pretended ones in the 

Church of Rome, 339. a. How David George 
came to be reputed a Prophet, ibid. and 5. 


| Proponents, who are ſo called in Holland, III. 151. 
u (9). 177 
Fer. Circles of, how Mr. Oughtred was led to 


that invention, VIII. 80. a. 
Propartionals, Geometrical, a letter concerning the me- 
thod of finding two geometrical mean proportionals 
between any two given extremes, VIII. 83. 6. 
- Oughtred's anſwer, 84. 4. | 


Propofitions, diſtinguiſhed from one another as they are 


_ - the objects of aſſent or diſſent, IV. 396. 6. The 
great difference between / theſe two, Peter is man 


a2 Pater is a man, IX. 420. 24. 
Propoſitians & Moyens pour Parvenir a la reunion de 
Alus religions, X. 239. 4. 6. 

Preſelytes, uſually ſignalize their zeal for Religion by 


E N 


-- flandering thoſe they have left, V. c60 
Profelytes, College'of. II. 81 5. 3.5 3 
Proferpine, her paſſion for Adonis and diſpute wich 
Venus about him, I. 292. 4. b. flowered by 
Jupiter in the form of a ſerpent, VI. 407 4. 
Profpelea, a Hamadryad, VI. 4. | 
Proſper Aquitanus, ſome of his works aſctibed to Leo 
the Great, II. 15, 6. IX. 695. - 
Proſperity, a refutation of thoſe who maintain, that in- 
jultice is a means of it, III. 637.6. In what man- 
ner people play with different principles with regard 
to proſperity and adverſity, VII. 347. 4. 
Proſtitutes, the great care which St. Ignatius took to 
reform them, VII. 188 . 189 4 


Protagoras, his opinion with regard to the exiſtence of 


the Gods, IV. 583. 3. 584. 42. And, concerning 
diſputes, X. 260. 6. 4 eve vu t! 9 
Proteftant-Reconciler, anſwers to it and the author's re- 
cantation, X. 140. . 6. Abi | 
roteflants, a propoſal for re-uniting the Catholics and 
Proteſtants of France, I. 624. b. 625. 4. Re- 
flected upon on occaſion of the tragical death of 
Charles I King of England; 626. a, 6. Refuſe to 
hang the outſide of their houſes on Corpus Chriſti- 
day, according to the order of the Council of State, 
ibid. Confuted the Anabaptiſts with rea ſons which 
the Papiſts retorted againſt them, 631. a. CauſedEdicts 
to be publiſhed againſt the Anabaptiſts, 632. Are 
ready to believe that there is hardly any tebje&t of 
offence which the Ttalians do not admit into their 
Churches, II. 206. 2. By what, it has been ſa id, 
the irregularity of manners too frequent among them 
was occaſioned, 316. 4. Publiſhed à prodigious 
number of petitions which were never preſented to 


Tax of the Chancery, ſufficient to cover the Romiſn 
Church with ſhame, 636. 5. Their Divines de- 


fended by Chillingworth againſt the reproaches of 


Knott the jeſuit, 674. 4a. Who were called Re- 
lapſes, III. 63. 6. With what they are reproached 
in the Avis important \anx Refugiez, 74. b. They 
are the beſt Proteſtants who ſee their Religion only 


where it is perſecuted, 80. b. Are not in a condition 


to wage war againſt the Pope, 579. a. Believe that 
thoſe who receive baptiſm do not owe their ſalvation 


to that Sacrament, 648. 5. What is the ſtrongeſt 


battery which the Romaniſts can raiſe againſt them, 
IV. 317. a. Charpentier's accuſations againſt thoſe 


of France, 272. 4. b. With what they are con- 


tinually reproached by the Roman Catholic writers, 
273. 4. 5. Protected by Oliver Cromwell, 482. 
a. 6. To what Daille deſired to reduce the con- 
troverſies between the Proteſtants and Papiſts, 504. 
How apt thoſe who grow rich by their Religion are 
to perlecute- others whom it ruins, on account of 
their want of zeal, &c. 660. a. Dury's negotia- 
tions relating to an accommodation of all the Pro- 


teſtant Churches, 701. 4. . One of the chief me- 


thods which God employed to eſtabliſh their Reli- 


gion, V. 14. 6. Why they will always find allies 


and protectors among Princes of a contrary, perſua- 
ſion, 18. a. . How uſeful the emulation between 
Charles V and Francis I was to them, 323. a. 
Would have been extirpated out of France, if Fran- 
cis J had lived but two years longer, VI. 91. 5. 


Treated with great ſeverity among the French un- 


der Henry II, 87. 5. Rejoiced greatly at his death, 
88. a. Have been often aſſiſted by Catholic Princes, 
merely to ſerve. political purpoles, ibid. 94. 6. 95. 4. 
An objection that may puzz'e ſome modern Pro- 
teſtants, 117. 4. Charged by the Gatholics with 
teaching, that it is lawful to kill impious Princes, 
551. 6. 552. 4. Have approved and condemned 
the government of women according to their intereſt, 
554. 4. 6. The methods uſed by Lewis X LV, to con- 
vert thoſe of his kingdom, VII. 67. How they ar- 
gue when they are aſked, . what miracles were 
wrought by Luther and Calvin to prove their miſ- 
ſion, 191. 2. Their way, ſafer than that of the 
Romaniſts, 290. 4. K & ſeg. The batharities ex- 
erciſed upon them at Macon, 314. a. 5, Say that 
it belongs to the Church in whoſe boſom diiputes 
ariſe to judge between he parties, 359. 4. What 
Mr. Mede thought neceſſary for piocuring peace 
amongſt them, /5 1 3. &...; Quettions which Lewis the 
Juſt propoſed to them, 542. 4. 4. Their 7 Yr 
trom the Church of Rome, juſtified, 817. C. By 


What arguments Nihuſivs endeavoured to convince 


them 


the King, 402. 6. Their reproaches about the 
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them that they had done amiſs in abandoning it, VII. 
817.6. The Remonſtrance of the Clergy of France 
_ againſt them for ſtopping a proceſſion at Parthenai, 

VII. 156. a. And their anſwer, 156. 6. 157. 

4. 6. Father Paul's intimacy with them, the great- 

eft obſtacle to his promotion at the Court of Rome, 

200. 2. The character they give of Pope Paul II, 


210, 211. A moſt notorious and well atteſted act 


of injuſtice of that Pope which eſcaped their no- 
_ tice, 212. þ. The difingenuity of the Papiſts in 
their diſputes with them, 235. 4. 6. Pitiſcus's trea- 
tiſe to perſuade them to ceaſe from 7 
books of controverſy againſt one another, 423. a. b. 
How Diana de Poitiers diſcovered her mortal enmity 
to them, 443. 0. Many who ſeem to have been 
perſuaded of the truth of the ſtory of Pope Joan, 


486, 487. How much it would be to their advan- | 


tage to give it up, 495. 4. 6. What they diſlike 
in the doctrine of implicite Faith, 523. 6. 524. 4. 
b. How John Quintin who had been once a ſufferer 
for their principles, became a cruel perſecator of 
them, 641. 4. 5. His furious declamation to the 
King againſt them, ibid. 5. 642. a. How they 


reſented it, ibid. a. 3. Why their Miniſters did 


not love Ramus, 662. How Nicholas Rapin el- 
aped out of their hands at Parchenai, 670. 6. 
How they reſented the death of Philibert Rapin, 
672. 3. Why Ronſard took up arms againſt them, 
747. 4. b. Their ſeverity in puniſhing adultery 
made many averſe to them, IX. 24.6. 25. a Ex- 
tremely embarraſſed in the XVIth Century by the 
neceſſity which they imagined themſelves under of 
exhorting the Magiſtrates to puniſh Hereſy, 30. 6. 
Pius V forbid the rebaptizing of perſons who had 
been baptiſed by them, 52. 2. The regard they 
ſhewed to Savonarola, 93. 5. Whether he agreed 
with them in point of doctrine, 94. 4. 6. Cenſured 
for giving him the title of Martyr, 95. 6. 96. 4. 6. 
'Their exceflive regard for Calvin's Inſtitutions, 
118. a, Scioppius's zeal againſt them, 125. a. 6. 
Whether he inclined to return to their Communion, 
128. a, b, What a Pope ſaid upon hearing that 
they diſallowed of adukery and; fornication, 274. 
5. The warm debates which the bill which Lord 
Stanhope brought into the houſe of Lords for 
ſtrengthening their intereſt in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, occaſioned, 393. a. 6. & ſeq. To what the 
beginnings of their troubles in Bohemia were owing, 
X. 464. The alliance among them which was 
called the Union, 466, An excellent paſſage with 
regard to their diſputes, 546. 6. 1 
Proteus, K. of Egypt, what ſome Authors ſay about 
* ſeizing Paris and detaining Helen, VI. 58. 
a. 


_ Protogenes, a painter who was never ſatisfied with his 
own works, VII. 96. 6. | | | 
Provence, famous for its poetry and romances, II. 
293. 4. 6. Obſervations on its language, III. 294. 6. 
Proverbs, 'a famous Italian one concerning Monks, 
Prieſts, Friers, and Chickens, VIII. 530. a. Au- 
thors who have written upon Proverbs, IX. 347. a. 
6. Who firſt publiſhed a collection of them, X. 
21. One which the gentlemen of the army would 


williogly change, IX. 443. 5. The meaning of, 


He is a Man of Tenedas, 518. | | 
Providence, when men are moſt inclined to doubt of 
| it, I. 56. 2. In what manner we ſhould rely upon 
it, 213. a. The raſhneſs and preſumption of pre- 
tending to. form a judgment of it, 323. a. An en- 
tire relignation to it, one of the molt difficult of all 
virtues, 372. . What objections unbelievers urge 
againit it, 508 6, How St. Ambroſe anſwered the 
common objection, drawn from the proſperity and 
affluence of the wicked, 571. 6. Produces from 
time to time ſome fatal conjunctures which con- 
found the beſt grounded hopes of mortals, II. 78. 
a. Dreams, a proof of a divine providence, 186. 6. 
Suppoſed by Ariſtotle not to extend to ſublunary 
things, 272. a. The fear of it, not neceſſary to the 
practice of morality, 451. Some diſpoſe of the 
particular providence of God with too much raſh- 
neſs, III. 273. a. Who rely leaſt upon it, 574. 
+, How fome have argued againſt it from the ill 
ſucceſs of à good cauſe, IV. 457. 6. 458. a. For 
what reaſons critics pretend that ſome legiſlators 
feigned thete was one, 465. b. 467. a. 6. What 
made Diogenes conclude that there was none, 583. 


6. His complaints againſt it, VI. 28. a, Not 


Inconſiſtent with the principles of Epieurus, V. 58. 
b. 59. a. In what reſpects it is eaſy for it to pleaſe 
all parties, 168, 2. The doctrine of a Divine uni- 


verſal Providence, not to be ſolved but by allow- ' | 


ing that ſome means are afforded unto. all men by 
| Which they may come to God, VI. 124. a. The 
complaint of Iſabella Q. of Hungary againſt it, 
316. a. And that of Danae, 716. a. Denied 
with the greateſt boldneſs by Lucretius, VII. 222. 
a. 6. Reflections on the „ ieiſſitude of proſperity 
and adverſity, 223. a. 6. Men too apt to meddle in 
the Councils of Providence, 351. 6. More ſtrongly 


attacked by Arnobivs than by Epicurus or Luere- 


tius, VIII. 57. a Epicurus's argument from its 
inconſiſtency with the actual exiſtence of evil, and 
Lactantius's anſwer to it, 214. 6. & ſeqq. Whe- 
ther it is poſſible to juſtify providence by ſuppoſin 

with St. Baſil that vice had its origin in the ſouls & 
men, 216. 6. How the Stoics were puazled to 
defend their doQrine on this head from the attacks 
of their adverſaries, 220. 6. 221. a. What occa- 
ſioned Claudian's doubts concerning it, and what 
removed them, 507. a. How the ancients im- 


Remarks concerning the method of anſwering the 
many doubts which are occaſioned by 'the proſpe - 
rity of the wicked, ibid. a. b. & ſeqq. The dex- 
trous manner which a Philoſopher of the X VIIth 
Century took to anſwer them, 809. 6. The ar- 
gument from evil, thought unanſwerable by Ar- 
nobius, 810. a. Whether the belief of a Deity 


and at the ſame time a diſbelief of his providence 


can be an inducement to virtue, IX. 291. 4. 3. 


292. a. 6. A definition of it, 292. 6. Whether 


the Chriſtian notion of it, or that of the Siameſe is 
the ſtrongeſt inducement to virtue, ibid. 4. 293. 
2 7 What Arnobius fays of thoſe who deny it, 
300. a. | | | 


Prudence, good lack does not depend upon prudence, 
nor ill luck upon imprudence, IX. 587. C. 688. a. 
b. & ſeq. Excellent refleftions on this ſubject, ibid. 
What Cardinal Richelieu faid of it, 591. 6. 592. a. 
Prudent, why what is called the Religion of learned 
— is alſo called the Religion of the prudent, 
, N 71 0 a — "hs . 9 
Prudentius, dis verſes on Antinous, II. 24. 5. 


Prudes, what Moliere ſays of a Mock Prude, X. | 7 | 


Pruſſia, Ducal and Royal, X. 452. i 

Prylis, foretold the Greeks that a wooden borſe would 
be the engine by which they ſhould ſubdue the City 
of Troy, VII. 4. a. 


Proune, William, a moſt inveterate enemy to the 


Biſhops, V. 444: 4 A paſſage: which he h. 
omitted in Laud's Diary, VI. 643. a. What Whai- 
ton ſays of that work, 647. a. 
Preipcevius, Samuel, author of a book aſcribed to 
Mr. Hales, V. 702.6. | | 
P/almody, Bona's accurate treatiſe of divine Pſalmody, 


ILL. 469. 4. The zeal which St. Gregory ſhewed | 


for it, 436. 4. b. 

Pſalms, Eiben Beddel's method of reading the Pſalms 
and Anthems, ILI. 137. 6. Biſhop Beveridge's 
Judgment of the old-and new Verſions, 296. Have 
been thought by ſome reducible to the Metres of 
Horace and others of that kind, V. 454. 5. Facts 
concerning Marot's tranſlation of them, VII. 465. 
a. b. & ſeqq. Remarks on the reviſing ſome old 
Verſions, 469. 6. Why Politian preferred Pindar's 


Poems to them, VIII. 449. C. 450. a. Greatiy 


admired by Maphzus Vegius, IX. 690. 4. 6. 


Fſalter of the Proteftants: of  Genewa, VII. 466. 4. 6b. 


471. a.b. & ſeq. = 
Pjammitichus King of Egypt, how long he 
the city of Azotus before he took it, II. 519. 6. 
By whoſe means he ſubdued the other Princes of 
Egypt, VII. 4 Bp &. Remarkable ftory of 
Wii * ang dropt in his lap by an Ragle, 
727. 6. | | | 
P/ellus, the wo abridgment which he compoſed! in 
Greek verſes, III. 512.4. 4110 
Pfochenius, Sebaſtian, undertook to ſhow that the 
ſtyle of the Greek Teſtament is entirely agreeable 
to that of the belt Writers in that language, V. 
402. 6. His opinion examined, 403. a. . 
Pterelaur, by what means he was killed by his daugh- 
ter Comete, I. 603, Remarks on his cup, IX. 
506. 8 Bob ;- if 
Ptolemaic, 


3 


peached the divine Providence, ibid. . $08. a. 


1 
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Polemaic Syſlem, whether the cenſure which Alphonſo 


paſſed on the works of God was cccafioned by it, 
IV. 198. 4. 


Ptolomy Auletes, whether his daughter Berenice was 


concerned in expelling him from his throne, III. 
236. 6. Reſtored by the Romans, and puts his 
daughter to death, 237. | 

Ptolomy Ceraunus, marries his fiſter Arſinoe, IT. 349. 
His treachery, ibid. a. 6. 

Ptolomy Lagus, on what occaſion he was about to put 
Apelles to death, II. 80. 6. | 

Ptolomy Philadelphus, on what occaſion it is pretended 
he ordered the Septuagint Verſion of the Bible. II. 
240. a. Ranſoms 198000 Jews, ibid. Was at a 
very great expence to collect a fine library, 242. 

Ptolomy Philometor, whether he had any ſons, II. 
230. 4. | 


Ptolomy, ſon of Pyrrhus, IV. 373. 6. 


Ptolomy, the Mathematician, how Mr. Greaves pro- 
cured a very fair copy of his Almageſt, V. 522. 6. 
Public, often ſuffers becauſe the greateſt and beſt men 

are often fond of retirement, I. 649. a. The mer- 
cenary diſpoſition of thoſe who ſerve it, V. 694. 
b. 995. a. The difference between particular per- 
ſons and the public, VI. 659. a. 
Public Spirit, laugh'd at by the ambitious and the ty- 
rant, I. 281. 6. | | 
Public Worſhip, the difficulty of making any innova- 
tions in it, VI. 659. a. 6b. & ſeq. 5 
Publius, challenged all the dramatic Writers to vye with 
him, and was victorious over them all, VI. 592. 6. 
Pudendum, worſhip'd by women who were initiated in 
the myſteries of Ceres, IX. 541. a. 6. 


Pudentilla, rained her health by her continency, II. 


118. 5. Her paſſion for Apuleius ſaid to be the ef- 


fect of ſome magical charm, ibid. 120. 5. 
Puellz, what this word fignified amongſt the Romans, 

III. 595. . 1 8 
Pueritia, to whom applied by the beſt authors, VIII. 

324. 6. | | | 


Puffendorf, his account of Alaric King of Sweden 


not to be reconciled with that of John Magnus, I. 
418. a. 6. His character of Bacon, II. 573. a. 
Who he ſays are to be looked upon as aggreſlors, 
III. 5 23. 6. A compariſon between his work 4e 
Fure Nature et Gentium, and that of Grotius 4e 


Faure Belli ac Pacis, V. 584. a. b6, Where his in- 


troduction to Hiſtory begins, VI. 44. 6. Acknow- 
ledges that he was much obliged to Mr. Hobbes, 
190. a. Highly commends Mr. Selden, IX. 147. 4. 
Pug, Robert, ſuppoſed to have aſſiſted Lord Caſtle- 
main in writing for the Engliſh Catholics, VII. 
132. 4. 

Pais Madam du, ſettled a penſion upon her cat, 
VIII. 777. 6. | 8 8 . 
Pulcheria, ſiſter of the Emperor Theodoſius, V. 118. 
Pultowa, what advantages Peter I gained by his vic- 
tory over the Swedes at that place, VIII. 337. 6. 

Punic War, the beginning of it, VI. 168. 


 Puniſhments, the grandees of Perſia corporally puniſh- | 


ed for crimes not capital, and the common people 


only fined, I. 19. 6. Depriving criminals of their 


ſight, very frequent among the Perſians, 20. 4. 


Stoning and burning them to death common amonglt 


the Jews, and practiſed by the Turks at this day, 
161. 5. Blacking the face and clothes with coal- 
duſt and camel's urine, a puniſhment among the 
Arabians, 217. a. How ſeveral crimes were pu- 
niſhed among the Saxons, 499. a. The Ceada of 
the Spartans, II. 255. a. Why gibbets and croſſes 
of an extraordinary height were ſometimes made 
uſe of, 531. 4. 5. Neceſſarily influence men's 
actions, IX. 594. a. On what ſuppoſition they 
would be groundleſs and vain, ibid. 

Puns, much in vogue in the beginning of the XVIIth 
Century, I. 701. 6. Father Bouhours's declaration 
againſt them, VII. 115. 4. 


Pupils, Mede's method of inſtructing them, VII. 510. 5. 


Purgatory, the merry anſwer which was given to the 
deputies of the Sorbonne to convince them that the 
ſoul of Francis I was not in purgatory, IV. 191. 
5. See Limbus. | | 

Puritans, who were ſo called, I. 131. a. Ameſius's 
character of them, 581. 6. On what account they 
were enemies to the Church, II. 50g. 6. In what 
manner Biſhop Aylmer was for diſpoſing of them, 


510. 4. Their violent r Samuel 
lions of them, 


Fox, V. 302. 6. 303. a, 'Two 
3 


568. 6, How Biſhop Grindal was for treating 
them, 569. a. How Dr. Jaſper Mayne ridicules 
them in his City Match, VII. 499. a. B. & ſeq. 
Archbiſhop Parker aQed with vigour to reduce 
them to Conformity, VIII. 141. Sir John 
Puckering's ſpeech againſt them, 579. 8. ] 


Purity of Mind, the ſafeſt way of maintaining it, I. 


598. a. 

Purple Fiſh, III. 434. 6. | 

Puteanus, Erycius, his encomium on Iſabella Andreini 
an actreſs, I. 692. a. 5. The true date of his 
death, X. 519. 4. b. Did not uſe Nicholas Ber- 
gier handſomly, 369. Obſtinately defended an 
error which he had been guilty of, 370. 

Putrefaction, what is ſufficient to produce it, III. 
550. a. | 

"2, Oy du, great encouragers of learned men, 

Pylades, 1n what part of the dance of Pantomimes he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, III. 21. Baniſhed by the 
intereſt of Bathyllus's party, 22. @. 6. 
Pyracies, Literary, obſervations upon them, V. 37. 
a. ö. See Plagiaries. | 
Pyramid, by what means the King's daughter obtained 
the ſtones to build the moſt famous pyramid of 
Egypt, V. 275. a. The height of the largeſt of 
them, 524. b. A fabulous ſtory of Rhodope's 
building one of them, VIII. 727. a. | 

Pyramus Conrad, the pretended brother of Don John 
of Auſtria, III. 381. 6. | 

Pyrard de Laval Voyages, III. 338. b. 

Pyrrhic Dance, how it was performed, VIII. 603. 

Pyrrho, argues againſt the goodneſs of things antece- 
dent to all human contract, III. 400. a. A Sup- 
plement to a remark in his article, X. 267. 6. 
268. a. b. 

Fyrrbonians, the contradictions with which they are 
conſtantly charged, II. 168. 6. | 

Fyrrboniſm, a remarkable inſtance of it, IV. 85. 
See Scepticiſm. The doctrine of the moſt rigid was 
in e to the cauſe of virtue, II. 
170. 6. | 


Pyrrhus, what he ſaid of the Roman army when he 


had been to take a view of it, II. 35 1. 5. Pre- 
vailed on by Cleonymus to attack the Lacedæmo- 
nians, 527. Knew to conquer, but not how to 
improve a victory, IV. 4. 6. His character inferior 
to that of Alexander and Cæſar, 5. a. Forced to raiſe 
the ſiege of Sparta, 373. and b. His great eſteem 
for Fabricius, V. 167. The different accounts of 


the ſtory of his Phyſician who offered to poiſon 
him, 167. a. 6. How many battles there were 


between him and the Romans, ibid. 6. 

Pythagoras, made his pupils modeſt and humble by 
teaching them to confeſs their ignorance, I. 37. a. 
His notion of the tranſmigration of ſouls, 118. à. 
Whom he followed in enjoining filence to his Diſ- 


ciples, 571. 6. Two epiſtles written to him by 


Anaximenes, 668. 5. Taught the community of 
goods, V. 46. a. It has been pretended that he 


of the earth, 259. 6. VI. 507. 6. Not unac- 
quainted with the famous Theorem about the pro- 


portion whereby gravity decreaſes in receding from 


the Sun, V. 556. a. From whom he probably 
borrowed his doctrine of the Tran/migration of ſouli, 


661. The fatal effect which his reproof had upon 
one of his Diſciples, VI. 183. a. Where he learn- 


ed the true ſyſtem of the univerſe, 50%. 6. What 
view Porphyry and Julian had in writing his life, 
VII. 133. a. 6. & ſeq. Wherein Ovid miſtakes 
his doctrine concerning the ſtate of departed ſouls, 
VIII. 108. a. Whether Plato derived many of 
his myſteries from him, 144. 6. The Commenta- 
tor of Minutius Felix, not accurate in his obſer- 
vations concerning him, 306. 6. One of his ex- 
cellent ſayings, IX. 527. a. Was the handſomeſt 
man of his age, X. 257. 6. Said by ſome to be 
the Diſciple of Zoroaſter, 286. a. 6. Whether 
he was carried priſoner to Babylon, ibid. 

Pythagoreans, the grand Arcanum of Religion among 
them, III. 400. a. Why they made an order not 
to communicate any thing to an Epic Poet, V. 25. 
A very difficult queſtion to which they gave riſe, 
VIII. 228. 3. Had all things in common, 612. 
How fatal this union was to them, ibid. 6. 


9 K Pytheas, 


was the Diſciple of Ezekiel, 164. a. 6. Was the 
firſt who aſſerted the annual and diurnal motions 
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Pytbens the Orator, was a different perſon from 
Pytheas the Geographer of Marſeilles, VIII. 623. 6. 
A quick repartee of his, ibid. 

Pythias, the daughter of Ariſtotle, IV. 328. 6. 

Pythias, one of Octavia's female attendants, endures 
the torture without accuſing her miſtreſs, VIII. 14. b. 
How ſhe reproached Tigellinus when he urged her 
to accuſe Octavia, ibid. 

Pythionice, a famous Courtezan whom Harpalus ſent 
for from Athens, VI. 25. a. 5. A very magnifi- 
cent tomb erected to her memory, 27. 6. 28. a. 

Python, why he murdered Cotys King of Thrace, IV. 
446. a. The device he made uſe of to remove the 
envy of the Athenians, ibid. 


2 


| the diſpute between the Sorboniſts and ſome 

Q, members of the Univerſity of Paris about 
the pronunciation of this Letter, VIII. 659. 4. 
5. Thought to be uſeleſs by Mr. Smith, IX. 
260. 6. 


Duacks, people eaſily ſuffer themſelves to be bubbled 


by them, III. 506. 6. Some whopretended to cure 
| diſeaſes by the inſpection of urine, I. 18. 6. 
Quadrant, queries concerning it by Mr. Molyneux, 
Vii; 86. | | 
Quadrature of the Circle, thoughts concerning it, 
VIII. 80. b. 81. a. 5. Keylway's letter on this 
ſubject, 84. 2. Why many who have attempted 
to find it, have failed, ibid. 6. The uſes to which 
it would be applicable, ibid. See Circle. 
Quateriſin, the true religion according to Arnoldus, 
II. 329.5. Bennet's opinion of it, 660. and 5. 
Quaſers, the calumnies of their adverſaries againſt 
them, 654. 5. 655. a. Barclay's account of the 
behaviour of the Proteſtants towards them, 665. 5. 
His vindication of them, ibid. Several of their 
tenets, 656. 5. 657. a. 6. Whether his dedication 
to Charles II was the reaſon that a flop was put 
to the proſecution againſt them, 659. 4. b. Bor- 
rowed a great many of his doctrines from Jacob 
Behmen, 660. a. Some have thought that they 
ought to be rather burnt than confuted, ibid. 5. 
What they mean by the univer/al light within, ibid. 
Objections againſt their notion of immediate revela- 
tion, 661. a. b. One of their opinions which is 
very like a notion of Mallebranche, VII. 376. 6b. 
William Penn ſeveral times imprifoned for attend- 
ing their meetings, VIIL. 259, 260. 


Qualities, Elementary, their diviſion into Alteratrices = 
and Motrices, explain'd, VIII. 93. b. The only 
method in which we can conceive an homogeneous 


maſs poſſeſſing the qualities called Alteratrices, in- 
conſiſtent with the notion of a Chaos, 94. a. | 
Quarreli, the lengths people go when they are heated 
by them, VI. 90. a. A perſon who uſed to quarrel 
with his friends for the pleaſure of reconciliation, 
5 | 
Duarto-Decimans, I. 390. a, | | 
Queen, find it very difficult when they become widows, 


to marry without diſgracing themſelves, II. 138. . 


The difference between them and other ladies with 
regard to love-affairs, III. 5. Reflections on their 


- unlawful amours, VII. 721. a. 6. How much 


it concerns them to avoid open lewdneſs, X. 


Pn OS | 
Duellenburg, Conference of, VI. 145. 6. 3 
Quellenec, why Mr. Bayle calls the Baron du Pont by 
that name, VIII. 629. a. | 
Quenſtedt, his groſs errors with regard to Jerom Zan- 
chius, X. 251.6. | | 
Quercetanus, Jolephus, Guy Patin's character of him, 
VII. 497. a. 6. See the article of Cheſue, Jo- 
Teph du. as, | 
Quernus, Poet-Laureat to Leo X, on what occafion he 
uſed to be ſentenced to drink a large quantity of 


water with his wine, VI. 698. 6. Extempore 


verſes made. by him and the Pope, ibid. 

Que ſne, Mr. du, the greateſt ſeaman that ever was in 
France, IX. 492. # (1). 

Que ſnel, Father, his diſpute with Joſeph Antelmi con- 
cerning the works of St. Leo and Proſper Acquita- 
nus, II. 15. 4. 6. Why Mr. du Pin declared in 


his favour, ibid. Obſervations on his account of 


the family of the Arnaud's, 298. Hated by the 
Jeſuits, IX. 37. 4. : 
2uevedo, Don Franciſco de, his poor excuſe for Bru- 


2 remark Czſar with Pompey's route, III. 

40. b. | 

Quick, John, his Synodicon, commended, I. 62g. 8. 
Several inſtances of orthographical and other errors 
in that work, III. 4. 3. Bayle's opinion of it, 


5.6. | 
Quickfikver, Mr. Boyle's account of its growing hot 


with gold, III. 557. 6. Who firſt explained the 
ſuſpenſion of it by the preſſure of the air, IV. 527. 
a. See Mercury. | 

Quietiſm, the monſtrous abſutdity of this doctrine 
with reſpe& to metaphyſics, III. 564. 4. b. Tavght 
and practiſed among the Chineſe, 563. a. 6. IX. 
350. 6. 351. 4. b. 

Quietiſts, their doctrines not very different from Agrip- 
pa's occult philoſophy, I. 361. 6. In what they 

ſay true happineſs conſiſts, III. 563. a. 3. Their 
groſs expreſſions and obſcene images, 564. a. 6. 
1 wretched notions of God, IV. 612. a. 6. 

613.6. | | 

Quinault, abuſed by Boileau, X. 89. 4. | 

Quincy, Dr. John, his vindication of Dr. Freind a- 
gainſt Dr. Woodward, V. 338. a. 6. And cha- 
_ of Dr. Hodges's treatiſe of the plague, VI. 
201. 6. 

Quintilian, his judgment of Pacuvius, Accius, Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, I. 143. 6. 301. a. V. 144. a. 
His advice to Orators about leaving off in time, 

I. 315. a. And judicious reflections on the Exordium 
of Caſſius, IV. 176. a. What he ſays of writers 
who are over nice and ſcrupulous, VII. g7. a. 
The difference between his opinion and that of Ho- 
race concerning Lucilius, 211. 4. His reflections on 
authors with regard to ill - choſen quotations, 413. 6. 
His ſilence concerning Q. Curtius, of little ſervice 

to thoſe who alledge it as a proof that that author's 

Hiſtory was not publiſhed in his time, VIII. 637. a. 
His character of Simonides, IX. 236. a. And ob- 


ſervations concerning Theopompus, 5 32. b. 533.4. 
From what principle it is ſaid that his works were 


admired by Valla, 668. 6. 669. a. | 
Quintin, a Fanatic, whole errors were refuted by Cal- 
vin, VII. 732. a. 5. Died of grief on account of a 

libel that was publiſhed againſt him, VI. 183. a. 
Quintus Curtius, a great many paſſages of his Hiltory 
which want to be reſtored by the text of Arrian, II. 
342. 6. Acidalius's Commentary upon it, very 
much eſteem'd, I. 199. 4. In what his fate re- 
ſembles that of Quintus Calaber, VIII. 644. a. 
Is a proof that good authors have lain long in ob- 
ſcurity, 363. 6. The opinion of F. le Tellier con- 


cerning the time when he flouriſhed, X. 5 19. See 


Curtius. | | 
Quintus Calaber, no great maſter of poetry, I. 380. 
His deſcription of a ſtorm which Minerva raiſed in 
order to deltroy Ajax, ibid. - 
Quiſtorpius, John, his account of the death of Gro- 
tivs, V. 580. 6. | TN 


| Quotations, give the reader a great deal of pleaſure, 


II. 233. 4. Authors who make them cught to be 
very ſcrupulous in keeping to the terms of their wit- 
neſſes, III. 106. a. The fate of thoſe from an- 
_ cient authors which are copied from the firſt mo- 
dern writer which comes to hand, IV. 133. 5. 
The liberties which are taken in them, 416. 6. 
417. 4. Authors don't think themſelves obliged to 
ſpecify the exact titles of the books they quote, 
562. a. The greateſt authors abound with them, 
V. 48. 4. 6. Quoters reduced to two claſſes, 48. 6. 
49. a. See Authors, A reflection on the crime of 
_ quoting falſely, 488. a. The moſt learned men, 
apt to be too haſty and careleſs in their quotations, 
659. b. The negligence of thoſe who do not quote 
the particular chapter in accuſations of importance, 
cenſured, VI. 252. a. How apt even the greateſt 
authors are to make unfair and ill-choſen ones, 
455.6. VII.413.6. A fault which many commit in 
quoting, VI. 485. 6. Advice to thoſe who deal 
in them, VII. 596.6. An author ſhould never be 


quoted according to what we may probably ima- 


gine he meant, but according to what he really 


laid, VII. 755. a. Reflections on a certain way 


of quoting, 819, a. Sanchez commended for ac- 
curacy in his quotations, IX. 46. a. What liber- 
ties may be taken by thoſe who quote, 658. 4. 


Ought always to be compared with the original, 


X. 286. a, 
R, 
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anus Maurus, to whom à book . under 


this name is to be aſcribed, I. 60 
Rabat, Baron de, VII. 153. 6. | 
Rabbies, their fictions about Aaron's golden calf I. 1. 
a. Adam's grief for Abel's death, and his long ſe- 
paration from Eve, 55. a. What they think a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for a huſband to divorce his wife, 8:2. a. 
Their forgeries concerning Abraham, 92. Say that 
Adam excelled the angels in knowledge, 224. 4. 
Believe that he was created with a double body, 
ibid. 5. Of what tree they ſay Moſes's rod was 
made, 227. a. Confound the Teraphim with the 
Taliſman, 319. a. Their fables concerning Abra- 
ham's offering up his ſon Iſaac, 487. a. And con- 
cerning Ariſtotle, II. 267. 6, The laughter of 
the Jews at Bitter, 663. 3. Jonah, VI. 419. The 
conception of David, IV. 532. 5. And the ſerpent 
that tempted Eve, V. 119, a. 120.6. What they pre- 
tend was the knowledge which the tempter promiſed 
to our firſt parents by the means of the forbidden 
fruit, 121. 6. Some of their extravagant fancies con- 
cerning Eve, 123. On what account in one of 
their aſſemblies Ezekiel was very near being ex- 
| cluded out of the canon of Scripture, 164. a. What 


they ſuppoſe in order to ſecure the immutability and 
perſection of God, VII. 399. b. Their ridiculous 


remark concerning the death of Miriam, 594. 6. 


Their opinion of a certain ſmall bone in the human 


body called Lux, VIII. 609. 6. Of the diſeaſe 
with which Pharaoh was puniſhed for the ſake of 
Sarah, IX. 75. 6. And of the preſervation of her 
chaſtity, ibid. 76. a. The argument which one of 
them made uſe of to prove that fouls do not exiſt 
after this life, 157. 6. Their writings of great uſe 
to thoſe who ſtudy the Scriptures, X. 207. @. 


RNabec, John, how he converted John de Spina, IX. 


344. a. Said to have ſung when he was led to be 
burnt after his tongue was cut out, ibid. 5 
Rabelais, had a great deal of the ſpirit of Ariſtophanes, 
II. 260. a. His works not greatly reliſhed by Mr. 
Bayle, X. 478. | | | 
Rabutin, Count de Buſſi, his criticiſm on Racine's Bere- 
nice, not juſt, III. 240. 4. His account of Lewis 
XIVth's paſſing the Rhine,"440. 6. Not fo well ac- 
quainted with the ſtyle of the Roman tongue as with 
that of the French, VI. 76. The difference between 
him and Mr. Menage, VII. 529. 5. The ſevere epi- 
gram which the latter wrote againſt him,and the cha- 
racter which he gives of him, ibid. 5 30. a. Would 
not own himſelf to be the author of % Amour, 6 
the Palace Royal, X. 342. a. b. Whom he imitated 


in his Amorous Hiſtory of the Gauls, ibid. b. A 


character of his Hiffory of Lewis XIV, 343. a. 
And of his other works, ibid. His letters would 
have been of more ſervice if they had not been 
_ caſtrated, ibid. 5. His behaviour in his diſgrace, 
cenſured, ibid. Weaned himſelf inſenſibly from 
the world, and was at laſt ſtrongly affected with the 
importance of his falvation and the truths of the 
Gofpel, ibid. A circumſtance in which he reſembles 
Boccace, 344. a. Some particulars which he con- 
feſſed concerning his hiſtory of Donna Olympia, 
345, 346. His Petronius, more dangerous than the 
original, 428. See Buff. | | 
Racan, the ſtory of three Racans, V. 494. 6. 
Racan, Monſieur de, author of ſome lines which Mon- 
fieur de Balzac aſcribes to Malherbe, VII. 146. . 
What he thought the greateſt happineſs in this 
world, IX. 601. à. 5. 


Nachel, the excuſe which ſhe made her father when 


ſhe received him without rifing up, IV. 13. 6. 

Racine, a criticiſm upon his Berenice, III. 240. a. 
Why he and Boileau did not write the hiſtory of 
Lewis XIV, 445. 4. 

Rack. See Torture, | 

Racovian Catechiſm, contains the fulleſt compendium 
of the Socinian Religion, II. 335. 3. Burnt in 
England, X. 33. @. | 

Raderus, Matthew, on what account he accuſes Bon- 
finius of profaneneſs, III. 478. a. | 

Radzivil, Barbara, her marriage with K. Sigiſmund 
Auguſtus, very much diſliked by Bona Sforza, VII. 
110. a. b. & ſeq. 


Radxioi, Chriſtopher, his zeal for Popery, VIII. 


653. 4. What occaſioned his renouncing it, ibid, b. 


Radxiwil, Nicholas, declared that Calvin had dealt 
unjuſtly and raſhly with Blandrata, III. 378. 5. 

Radziwill, Family of, VIII. 652. a. | 

Ragotſti, Sigiſmond, one of the perſons to whom mi- 
racles were promiſed, if he ſhould attempt to extir- 
pu the houſe of Auſtria and the Pope, IV. 418. 

rabicius's prophecy about him, 420. 6. 646, a. 6. 

Greatly perplexed between the contrary advice of 
his mother and the Enthufiaſt, ibid. 

Nef George, whether he gave credit to the vi- 
ions of Drabicius, IV. 648. a. b. | | 
* D' Aſſduci's ſatyr againſt him, IV. 526. 

a 


Rai, a city of Perſia, I. 36. 6: 3 
Railing, Biſhop Bedel's arguments againſt it, III. 132. 6. 
Rain, a ſudden falling of it accounted a bad omen by 
the Turks, VIII. 60. a. 
I 1" how formed according to Anaximenes; I. 
668. a. 

Rainoldus, Oderic, in what manner he ſpeaks of the 
reign of the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, III. 721. 6. 
His animadverſions on St. Epiphanius's account of 
Eliſha, V. a.b. — nr” 

Rakigh, Sir Walter, ſells his lands in Ireland to Mr. 
Boyle, III. 534.54. Sit Edward Coke's behaviour 

at his ttial, W 382. 5. His endeavours to get the 
manor of Banwell from the Biſhoptic of Bath 
Wells, V. 443. a. By whom he was inſtrufted in 
the Mathematics, VI. 22. Unjuſtly accuſed of 
Scepticiſm, 23. a. Had a great genius for hiflory, 
341. a. | 

Rallery, is an argument that never fails of ſucceſs with 
the multitude, I. 184. A ſignof a bad cauſe, ibid. 
Its great force, 185. 5. Should never be founded 


on facts evidently falſe, IV. 409. a. Is a kind of 


ſpecific againſt ſuperſtition and melancholy, IX. 
182.4, See Feſt. | 8 

Rambouillet, Mademoiſelle de, uſed to make her houſe 
the meeting place of all perſons of quality and 
merit, V. 458. a. Offended with Voiture for tak- 
ing the liberty to offer to kiſs her arm, VII. 
379.6. 

3 Why oppoſed by the rigid Lutherans, IV. 

51. a. 


Ramiſii, the character of one, V. 456. 5. Some ac- 
count of them and the places where they prevailed 


moſt, VIII. 664. 2. 6. | 
Rams, ſeek old ews rather than young ones, according 
to Pliny, II. 646. 4. | 
Ramſay, Mr. de, his account of the difference between 
Mr. de Fenelon and Mr. Boſſuet, IX. 35. 6. What 
he ſays of the Book of Maxims, ibid. 36. a. 6. 


And of the author's pious and exemplary life, 37. 4. 


Ramus, his letter to James Acontius, I. 211.6. Why 
Pareus had fo great an averſion to him, VIII. 137. 

5. How ſtyled by Scribonius, X. 135. 6. = 

Rance, Abbot de, his reformation of the Abbey of la 
Trappe, IX. 625, 626. 3 

Ranelaugh, Catharine Counteſs of, Biſhop Burnet's 
character of her, III. 542. 6. 

Ranters, their error, II. 656. a. 

Rantiſm, what lays a foundation for it, VIII. 825. 6. 

Ranutius Gerus, a name aſſumed by Gruter, V. 590. a. 

Ranzou, Henry, the ſteps he took to introduce Tycho 
Brahe to the Emperor, III. 569. 4. 


Rapes, how puniſhed by William the Conqueror, V. 


299. 6. Reflections on thoſe of Romance Heroines, 
VI. 55. a. 5. A diverting account of a chamber- 


maid who complained of one committed upon her 


by an old Phyſician, VIII. 632. 6. 

Raphael, in what he failed, V. 128. 6. 

Raphanophagus, IV. 544. 4. 

Rapin, Father, his judgment of the genius and erudi- 
tion of the preſent and paſt age, I. 208. . An 
error in his reflections upon poetry, II. 87. a. 6. 
His miſtake about the Philoſophers Crates and 
Crantor, 165. 5. Had no reaſon to repreſent Bion 
as the ſucceſſor of Arceſilaus, 170. a. Did not give 
himſelf the trouble of conſulting originals, 273. . 
467. a. His miſtakes concerning Ariſtotle, 266. 
a. b. Reflections on great men, 606. 6. The caſe 
of Ann Boleyn, III. 457. a. b. The Lufiad, IV. 
82. a. And the ſubtle diſputes of Philoſophers, V. 
115. 6. Animadverſions upon him, 116. a. The 
difference which he found between Arceſilaus and 
Lacydes, a mere Chimera, VI. 594. His reflec- 
tions upon the writing of hiſtory, VII. 430. 6. 
And commendation of Smiglecius's Logic, IX. 

I 259, 6, 
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259. 6. His account of the fate of Ariſtotle's writ- 
ings, examined, IX. 657. b. 658. a. Particulars 
concerning two of his books, X. 519. &ſeq. Miſ- 
underſtands paſſages of Cicero, I. 708. 6. Plu- 
tarch, VII. 72.6. And Hornius, 523. 5. 

Rapin, Philibert, unjuſtly put to death by the Parlia- 
ment of Tholouſe, VIII. 672. a. How his death 

| was reſented by the Proteſtants, ibid. 5. 

Rapin de Thoyras, groſsly miſtaken in his character of 
Biſhop Aldred, I. 467. 5. His character of Bacon's 
' hiſtory of Henry VII, II. 568. a. 5. Has ill 
treated that author, 574. a. Affects always to ſpeak 
favourably of the Dutch, III. 372. a. 373. 4. 

Rapin de Thoyras, family of, VIII. 672. 4. 6. 

Narefaction, the doctrine of the ſchoolmen concerning 

it, VII. 243. 4. | STIs | 

Raſci, Rabbi. See the article of the 7/aacites. 

Ratcliff, Dr. John, what he ſaid of the myſtery of 
Phyſic, IX. 459. 

Ratilius, his heroic ſpeech when he went into baniſh- 
ment, IV. 41. a. 6. 

Ravens, how long they live according to Heſiod, VI. 

b 


Revillas, whether he was inſpired with the infamous 
defign of murdering Henry IV by reading a book 
of Mariana, VII. 433. 4. b. 435. 6. Whence he 


declared his deſign aroſe, ibid. Why his crime 


has been thought lefs heinous than that of James 
Clement, 434. @. 

Rawillac Redivivus, upon what occaſion and by whom 
it was written, VI. 156.4 . | 
Rawvius, the pleaſant miſtake he commits in treating 

Caſaubon as a Plagiary, IV. 150. 6. 

Naauleigb, Carew, VIII. 690. 6. | 
Ray, Mr. his character of John Bauhin, III. 44. a. 


13 Odoric, his continuation of Baronius's an- 
nals, a very bad one, X. 537. 5. | 

Raynaud, Father Theophilus, how he pretends to 
clear Albertus Magnus from the accuſation of be- 

ing a Magician, I. 431. 5. Under what name he 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf in controverſies, II. 665. = (2). 


682. a. His cenſure of Barletta for ſaying that 
the woman of Samaria knew that Jeſus Chriſt was 
a Jew by his being circumciſed, ibid. à. 6. His 
account of a libel againſt Bellarmin, III. 165. 4. 
His remark on what Sanctarellus obſerves concern- 
ing the prohibition of the Koran, 321. a. 6. An 
oblervation on his ſtyle, 388. a. His cenſure of 
Bzovius's annals, 722. b. 723. a, A book aſerib- 
ed to him, IV. 441. 3. The fire and paſſion with 
which he wrote againſt John de Launoi, VI. 660. 
5. On what account he was accuſed by the Capu- 
chins, VIII. 6. a. His invectives againſt Mr. De- 
rodon, 743. 6. 744. a. How he endeavours to 
Juſtify obſcene writers, IX. 47. 6. 48. a. 6. His 


account of Savonarola, 92. 6. Why threatened by 


 Baronius, 93. 2 (99). 

Read, Biſhop Uſher taught to read by perſons who 

were born blind, X. 53. : 

Readers, their curioſity ſhould never be raiſed in vain, 
I. 406. a. Why they differ ſo much in their ac- 
count of what they have read, 661. 6. Why the 
generality of them are but little ſenſible of faults 

in reaſoning, II. 178: a. Divided into three ſorts 
by Madam Dacier, 263. 6. Read four things with 

more pleaſure than one, though that one be ſhorter 
than the four, 228. a. More ſcandalized at the 
ſharpneſs of the ſtyle of an Apologiſt than of an 
Aggreſſor, III. 41. a. Two paſſages which merit 
their attention, IV. 278. a. 6. The illuſions into 


which they may fall when they ſtick to the firſt ſenſe. 


which a writer's words offer to their mind, 5 17. a. 
Claude's advice to a learned perſon who had been 
a prodigious reader, V. 288. b. What kind Lucilius 
and Cicero wiſt'd for, VII. 209. 4. 6. VIII. 322. 
4. b. 323. 4. 6. They who never publiſhed any 


thing, the moſt rigid and unjuſt in their cenſures, 


X. 383. 6. | 

Reading, alleviates misfortunes, I. 266. a. 5. Men 
of the greateſt reading often fall into the ſtrangeſt 
miſtakes, II. 50. a. Why very little advantage 


is gained by it, 213. a. b6, What Ariſtippus ſaid _ 


to one who boaſted of his great reading, 248. a. 
What is one of the greateſt advantages we can 
draw from it, III. 280. a. How much of it is 
uſeful, 397. a. An inſtance of great attention to 
it, IV. 518. b6. The method which princes and 


£ A: 


perſons of quality ought to take in reading ancient 
Authors, V. 134. 3. What Hobbs ſaid of thoſe 
who ſpend a great deal of time in it, VI. 189. 6. 
| on great pleaſure which it afforded K. Alphonſus, 
, 784. 8: | 
Real, Abbot de St. his character of Lucullus, I. 21. 
a. Gives a falſe account of ſeveral particulars re- 
lating to James Amyot, 618. 6. 619. a. 5. His 
deſcription of Antonius's court in Afia, II. 61. 
Had no notion of liberty and true glory, 62. a. 
Reflections on what he ſays in relation to M. An- 
| tonius and Cleopatra. 64. a. b. His ſevere cenſure 
of Atticus, 451. a. And diſpute with Amelot de 
la Houſſaye, concerning his tranſlation of F. Paul's 


Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, I. 578. a. Makes 


two quotations which are nothing to his purpoſe, 
III. 237. a. His miſtake about Archelaus, ibid. 
b. A criticiſm on his hiſtory of Don Carlos, 
IV. 264. b. 265. a. His reflections on the aſſign- 
ment which Lewis XI made of the county of Bo- 
logne to the Virgin Mary, examined, VII. 40. a. 
5. His obſervations concerning the uſe which the 
Janſeniſts made of the particle On, VIII. 171. 6. 
Reaſon, the folly of inveighing againſt it and calling 
it the ſtep-mother of faith, III. 396. a. Serves 
to no other purpoſe than to perplex and raiſe doubts, 
674. a. Collins's definition of it, IV. 395. 6. 
The uſe of it in propoſitions, the evidence of which 
depends upon human teſtimony, IV. 396. a. 6. 


Reflections on diſclaiming it as an enemy to reli- 


gion, V. 434. 6. And on its weakneſs, VI. 177. 
a. VII. 401. 4. 6. The abſurdity of crying up 
faith in oppoſition to it, VI. 533. a. Its ſtruggles 
with ſenſe, VIII. 98. 6. 99. a. b. Is not able to 
root out one paſſion that is once grounded in the hu- 
man heart, 100. a. Several of the Heathen Phi- 
loſophers had juſt notions of its weakneſs and 
ſlavery, ibid. a. 6, Why the ſad fate of it ought 
to excite our wonder and concern, 216. @. The 
arguments which 'Cotta brought, and Cicero could 
not anſwer, to prove that the Gods in beſtowing it 
upon men did not do them a favour, 217. 6. 218. 
a. How uſeful it is to humble its pride, 220. 4. 
The troubles which Pomponatius brought upon 
himſelf by aſſerting that the immortality of the ſoul 
cannot be proved by it, 459. 6b. 460. a. 6. A 
book written to ſhew that "Lai make a better ule 
of it than men, 757. and @. 5. How the Peripa- 
tetics are puzzled by this opinoin, 758. a. The 
| ſuperiority of faith over reaſon, X. 414. & ſeq. 
VIII. 321. 6. 322. a. | 


| Reaſoning, pointing out its defects, of great uſe, IV. 
 & 8 | TE 
11 Conſtant de, his letter about Beza, III. 


07. 6, | 

Rebellion, Paſcal's extreme abhorrence of it, and of 
all ſorts of inſurreftions againſt the King, VIII. 
166. 6. 167. a. | | 

Rebels, commonly give out that all they intend is to 
redreſs abuſes, and reſcue the Prince from the 
wicked Counſellors that ſurround him, I. 626. 6. 

Rebenſlock, Henry Peter, his collection of Luther's 
table-talk, injudicious, and the publication of it 
imprudent, VII. 250.6. EI | 

Reboul, what he ſays was the reaſon [of Beza's leaving 
Luſanne, III. 307. 6. vs | 


| Rebulloſa, James, cenſured by the Doctors of the 


Sorbonne, VII. 197. a. 
Rechin, </ wy Count of Anjou, marries Bertrade, V. 
279. 4. b. 
11 why it was firſt introduced, I. 247. 6. 
What is required in it, IV. 429. a. | 
Reckheim, Family of, VIII. 705. a. 6. | 
Reconciliations, what Menander ſays of them, IX. 
431. 4. | 
1 Barclay's reaſons againſt them, II. 657. 6. 
Redemption, Goodwin's argument to prove univerſal 
Redemption, II. 671. b | | 
Red-haired People, ſacrificed to Oſiris, III. 716. 
Redi, Franciſco, his character of Mr. Boyle, III. 


9 | 

Ri Sea, an obſervation which Mr. Huet makes con- 
cerning it, VI. 304. a. Remarks on the paſlage 
of the Iſraelites over it, VIII. 368. 6. 

RefleAions ſur le Fugement du Publique &c. the deſign of 
this Pamphlet, VIII. 7 a. b. 

Reformation of the Church, by 
of it was flopped in Italy, I. 210. a. What has 
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vecafioned perſons who intenſely longed for it to Rege/burg, Mary de, the ſtratagem by which ſhe re- 


_ relapſe into their former errors, I. 345. 4. Cardinal 


d' Ailli's ſcheme, 396. a. 6. The progreſs of it 


| hindered in the beginning by the Anabaptiſts, 629. 


a, Not always proper to be attempted, II. 283. 6. 


it, III. 92.-6. 93. a. To whom we are obliged for 
its firſt dawnings, 213. 6. What Dryden ſays of 
the reformation in England, IV. 681. 6. What 
ſome ſay is the only regular method of reforming 
eccleſiaſtical abuſes, V. 240. 6. The life of» Car- 
dinal Wolſey ſaid to be written with a view of 
blackening the Reformation of England, and caſt- 


ing lighter colours on Popery, 241. a. Aſeribed to 


the influence of the Stars, VII. 261. a. b6, Two 
objections that were made againſt it, 342. a. Re- 
ceived ſome prejudice from the diſcord of the firſt 
Reformers, ibid. 651, a. 6. IX. 427. 6. The oc- 


caſion of eſtabliſhing it at Hemſbach, VIII. 135. 
6. The liberty of comedy ſaid to have greatly 
contributed to the introduction of it, IX. 117. 4. 


What prepared the way for it, 478. 5. Why it 
hath not been much obliged to the new philoſophy, 


479. a. 


Reformation of Manners, the difficulty of eſtabliſhing 
it. V. 684. a. 6. Juſtin's account of that which 


Pythagoras introduced at Crotona among all ages 
and ſexes, VIII. 611. 6. Why a ſevere diſcipline 
and a ſtrict reformation of manners is a ſtraw fire, 
VII. 770.4. 5. Admonitions to the Society for the 
Reformation of Manners, II. 396. B. 


Reformed, by what means Anthony Arnaud was pre- 


vailed on to forbear writing againſt them, II. 306: 6. 


The K. of France's Edi& againſt them in 1633, 


456. 6. A project for uniting them and Catholics, 
HI. 100. a. How perſecuted in France, 256. a. 
5. Cameron found ſeveral things to reform in their 


Churches, IV. 73. a. Why in the beginning of 


the Reformation they inſiſted ſo much on the neceſ- 


ſity of marriage, V. 187. @. For what reaſons 


the Catholicks ſay they forſook the Popiſh Religion, 


200. a. The occaſion of their excommunicat- 
ing Ferrier, 223. a. 6. How they endeavoured to 


excuſe their violent proceedings againſt him, 226. 


leaſed Grotius from his impriſonment, V. 575. ö. 


578. 4. . 
Regia Scientiarum Academiæ Hiftiria, VI. 9. a. 6. 


10. a. 5. 


Several perſons executed in Scotland as favourers of Regii Sangainis clamor ad cœlum, by whom it was 


written, VII. 684. 6. 


Reginaldus, Gulielmus, his character of the writings 


of Beza, III. zog. a: 


Regiomontanus, John, his prophecy about the year 


1588, III. 634. a. And verſes concerning the 


deſtruction of the world, IX. 425. a: 
Regis, Mr. his definition of motion, not a good one, 


X. 266. a. 


Regnier, his ſatyrs, not ſo perſect as thoſe of Boileau, 


III. 438. 5. Beſeeches his cenſurers to publiſh 
ſomething of their own, X. 383. 4. 6. 


Regnier, L' Abbé, the high compliment which he made 


Mr. de la Monnoye upon his winning the prize 1n 
1677, VII. 617. | 


Regnier de Manfvelt, author of a book againſt the 


Diſſertation, De Abuja Pbhiloſephie Carteſianæ, 
publiſhed under the fictitious name of Petrus ab 
Andlo, I. 682. b. 


Rehearſal, a Comedy, by whom it is ſaid the Duke 


of Buckingham was aſſiſted in the writing of it, 
X. 575. 6. Other particulars concerning it, ibid. 


Rehearſal tranſpreſed, VII. 481. a. 
Reies, Caſpar a, his account of the wonderful eggs 


which the women of the Moon bring forth, VI. 
58. 6. | 


Reign, what an ancient Poet ſays of the exerciſe of 


Royalty, VII. 308. 6. 


Reihing, za Jeſuit, generally thought to have contri- 


buted to the Duke of Newbury's entrance into the 
Pale of the Church of Rome, VI. 371: a. 


Reinboht, John, perſuaded the Duke of Holſtein to 
\ baniſh the Socinian Refugees, VII..204. 6. 1 
Reinefius, why he was not upon good terms with Bar- 


thius, II. 713. 5. His account of the additions 


| Which authors have made to the ſtory of St. John's 


refuſing to bathe with Cerinthus, V. 246. 6. 247. 
a.b, Well read in all that relates to Roman Fa- 


milies, X. 44. 4. 


5. A doctrine that runs through all their forms of Reiſer, L. Ant, ſome account of him and of his an- 


prayer, 227. 6. Condemned the opinion of John 


Knox and others like him with regard to the obe- Reland, his interpretation of the words Maſcula Sap- 


dience of ſubjects, VI. 552. 3. What was the 


iwer to Barclay's apology, II. 659. 5. 660. a. 
pho, IX. 71. a. b. 


chief cauſe of the perſecution which was carried on Relapſes, condemned to a perpetual baniſhment by 


againſt them in France under Lewis XIV, VII. 


Lewis XIV, III. 63. b. 


66, The great inclination which the Queen of Relicks, the ſame in different places, I. 28. b. Some 


Navarre had for their opinions, 730. 5. & ſeq. 


| Ridiculed the Roman Catholics on the ſtage of Ro- 


chelle, 738. a, 6. 


Reformers, diſowned and wrote apainſt the nad of 


the Anabaptiſts, I. 629. a. 6. Why the firſt Re- 


- formers. were enemies of Ariſtotle, II. 274. a. 6. 


An error which they almoſt always fall into, 494. 


5. Spoke in too ſtrong and hyperbolical a manner, 


with regard to the Sacrament and Predeſtination, 
509. 42. Dr. Bennet's opinion of them, III. 213. 


6. Looked upon marriage as a recommendation in 


the Miniſters and as a. certain ſign of their abjuring 
Popery, 647. 4. | Calvin's anſwer to the objection 


that they made war againſt Rome, as the Greeks 
did againſt Troy, for the ſake of a woman, IV. 
48. a. Often paſſed raſh judgments on thoſe who 


oppoſed the Reformation, 192. 6. When their 
proceedings are to be deemed ſeditious, V. 411. 6. 


againſt them by perſecuting one another, VI. 253. 


extraordinary ones, 33. 5. An arm of St. Auguſtin 


bought at a great price, 330. The hand and 


arm of King Oſwald, 385. 6. Amulo's advice con- 


cerning the abuſes which were committed in the 


Church of St. Benignus of Dijon, on account of 


therelicks which were expoſed there, 603. 4. ö. 604. 
a. 6. One which is yearly expoſed in Eaſter-week 


to public adoration, II. 135. 6, What Calvin ſays 
of making an inventory of them, IV. c6.4. The 


head of St. John the Baptiſt at Amiens, 92. a. Se- 


veral Heathen Cities boaſted of being poſſeſſed of 


the ſame relicks, 412. 4. 6. How the Pope came 


by the head of the ſpear with which our Lord's ſide 
was pierced, VI. 386. 2. What Pomponatius ſaid 


of them, VIII. 462. 5. A diverting ſtory con- 


cerning thoſe which Nicholas Radziwill brought 
with him from Rome, 653. a: 6. The price of 


them reduced by the Reformation, IX. 701. 6. 


402. 35. 


Were very near gaining the aſcendant in the begin- Religio Medici, what the author of it ſays concerning 


ning of the reign of Charles IX, VI, 260. 4. 6. 


Copulation, IX. 11. 6. 12. 4. 


Whether it can be ſaid that they behaved in too Religion, the ſupreme magiſtrate may appoint what 


oſtentatious a manner, 261, 4. 6, A thing which 
they who ſet up for Reformers, have not always 
conſidered, VII. 260. a, Not hurt by the fabulous 
impertinencies which their adyerſaries publiſhed 
againſt them, 262. 6. 263. a. Commended for 
condemning dancing, IX. 31. a. A maxim which 
the Roman Catholics object to them, X. 40. The 
plan of Reformation which they propoſed to the 
Archbiſhop of Colon, 155. 6. & ſeq. 


Refugees, their Miniſters accuſed of endeavouring to 


kindle a war in France in order to their return, 

VI. 574. 4. An account of [mportant Advice to the 

Refugees, III. 74. a. 6. 75. a. ö. And of ſeveral an- 
» a, 


 twers to it, ibid, and 7 


religion he pleaſes, I. 82.5. Why the religion of 


England was Romiſh under Queen Mary and Pro- 


teſtant under Queen Elizabeth, ibid. How greatly 


_ neutrality with regard to religion, diſguſts and ex- 


aſperates the minds of men, 215. 6. 216. 4. ls 
promoted, according to Strabo, more by Fables 


than by Philoſophy, 305. 5. . Aﬀords more ſatiſ- 
faction in times of pain and fickneſs than philoſo- 
Phy, 372. 5. It is the fate of all religions, as well 

as all bodies politic, to grow worſe as they grow 
old, 481. b. Great care ſhould be taken to guard 


aint innovations in it, 536. a. Writers of all reli- 


gions make uſe of certain maxims which they do not 


at all ſeruple to teject, when they perceive that the 
= enemy 


.und 
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412. 4. Gave the Catholics great advantage againſt Religis Laici, written by Mr. Charles Blount, III. 
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enemy thinks — to make uſe of them, I. 568. 5. 
e LJ1 


Reflections on the Divines who perſecute one another 
on account of opinions which are no ways danger- 
ous, 623: a. ö. Atnoldus's opinion of the diffe- 
rent ſchemes of religion, II. 328. a. The horrible 
eruelties of religious wars, 662. 5. and 663. 4. 
What Baxter conſidered as the perſection of all 
religion, III. 56. . In what manner all diſputes 
about it ought to be treated, 132. 5. Whether it 
has any influence on mens morals, 263. a. An 
account of Dr. Bernard's book of the excellency of 
religion, 265. b. The ill effects of its gp 
280. a. Beveridge's twelve articles of religion, 
290. a. A zeal for it ſometimes ſerves only to ex- 
tinguiſh virtue, 321. a. How far force is allow- 
able in affairs of religion, according to Bilſon, 349. 
6. His opinion with regard to the authority of 
the magiſtrate in this matter, 350. 4. A ſerious 
refatation does not do it near ſo much harm as the 
ralleries of a man of wit, 355. 6. 'The incon- 
veniences to which they expoſe themſelves who do 
not intend to confirm themſelves by their inquiries 
and ſtudies in all the prejudices of their communion, 
384. a. 6. Whether a man may boaſt of having 
reſiſted temptations to change his religion, 387. 4. 
5. They who have laid aſide the free and impar- 
tial uſe of their reaſon, unfit for it, 396. a. What 
ſort of men do the greateſt miſchief to it, 398. 6. 
Inclines men to meekneſs and goodneſs. of nature, 
ibid. Nothing has been ſo great a clog to it as 


the mixing it with too many ceremonies, ibid. 


The end of it, 400. 5. Intrudes itſelf every where, 
580. 4. Some nations, -barbarous and ſtupid to 
ſuch a degree as to have none at all, IV. 103. 
What Charron ſays of it, 279. a. 6. A proof of 
human weakneſs, 280. a. An horrid action com- 
mitted on account of it, 355. In what Mr. Col- 
lins ſays the true and only ſcheme of it conſiſts by 
which the world ought to be regulated, 403. a. 6, 
One of the principal cavils of the preſent age a- 

gainſt it, 452.5, Men who change It, are often 
| faid to loſe all their wit and learning, 462. 6. To 
what they who diſbelieve it, attribute the origin 
of it, 466. 5. 467. a. The three things which 
are the fundamentals and eſſentials of true religion, 
485. 6. Paſſionate men who embrace it only out of 


a ſpirit of faction, a neceſſary evil, 662. a. Why 


many learned men do not ſpeak their minds freely 
about ſome things concerning the religion they pro- 
feſs, ibid. 
ſtate- policy, V. 14. 5. Uſeful and neceſſary to the 
well being of the world, 268. a. The inconſiſtent 
behaviour of Princes with regard to it, 323. @. 6. 
What muſt be done to bring about great revolutions 
im it, 412. a. Glanvil's account of his behaviour 
in the choice of his religion, 433. 6. A defence 
of reaſon in the affairs of religion, 434. a. 6. In 
what it conſiſts, what are its fundamental and eſ- 
ſential principles, and what are its acceſſory and 


aſſiſting principles, 434. a. Managed like the ſtate 


by factions, 453. 5. The power which it has over 
the minds of the people, 691. a. The belt means 
to diſcern between true and falſe religion, VI. 
6. 5. Some have taught that the externals of it 


\ ought to depend upon the King, 186. 6. The af. 


fairs of it are to be managed by thoſe who bear the 
ſovereignty, 43. 6. Thoſe who held opinions con- 
trary to the eſtabliſhed religion, were condemned by 
the Jews, Greeks, &c. ibid. How much the an- 
_ cient abuſes agree with the modern, 184. a. 8. 
Founded upon moral demonſtrations, 302. b. Many 
perſons forſake their country and the higheſt em- 
ploy ments on account of their religion, but not their 
vices, 431. 4. Though it is univerſally looked 
upon as the firmeſt ſupport of the ſapreme authority, 


is commonly the thing that moſt enervates that very - 
he inconveniences that ariſe 


authority, 470. a. 
from the unity and diverſity of religions, 491. 4. 
The morals of it do not correſpond with its tenets, 
498. a. 5, What John Knox taught with regard 
to the reformation of it, 551. 6. Though parti- 


cular perſons change their opinion, yet the public 


worſhip ſtill continues the ſame, 659. 4. 3. - Lebni- 
nus's behaviour with _—_ to it, 714. 5. Na- 
tions which have none, VII. 3. a. Maxims of the 
religions eſtabliſned by law, 205. 6. Religious con- 
troverſies make but few ſceptics, 261. 6, Prudent 


concerning that 
358, 359. Points well diſtinguiſhed by Thomas 
and Stapleton, 522. 6. Whether Scepticiſm is dan- 
gerous only to Religion, 596. 4. 


it is to let Poets wor 
552. 4. Reckoned by Pliny among the moral vir- 


ligion of the Eaſterns, 814. 4. 
Aauſtralians, IX. 11. 
immortality of the ſou), its grand ſupport, 17. a. 
What Dr. Lightfoot ſays concerning the Keligion of 
the Sadducees, 18. 5. The fatal power of ſalſe Re- 
ligion, 109. 4. Witchcraft, ſaid to be the Religion 
of the Devil, 178. 4. In what true Religion con- 
. fiſts, 217. 6. The uſefulneſs of myſteries, 275. a. 
- Degraded and turned into Philoſophy by the Soci- 


Is often made a ſacrifice to intereſt and 


gion, X.1 


perſons will always maintain an appearance of it, 
380. 6. Whether it may be a juſt cauſe for war, 
501. 4. 5. & ſeq. Defined, 501. a. Human ſo- 
ciety has no neceſſary dependance upon it, ibid. 
b. & ſeq. When innovations in it are eaſily brought 
about, 507. 6b. & ſeq. Milletiere's controverſy a- 
bout the re-union of Religions in France, 564. a. 6. 
One of the cauſes which have fruſtrated the at- 
tempts of the Reconcilers, 595. 3. The wiſdom of 
Numa's ſcheme, 693. a. 5. The two fundamental 


articles of it, ibid. What Francis I uſed to ſay of 


New Religions, 732. a. 'Thoſe which repreſent 
Heaven moſt like the Earth, beſt adapted to the un- 
cultivated genius of the Vulgar, 770. a. ö. & ſeq. 
They who combat ancient errors run the hazard of 
cauſing them to be the accidentai cauſe of their 
taking deeper root, 769. 6. Many do not believe all 
they profeſs to believe, or are perſuaded that their 


religion is a good one, though they are conſcious 


that the objections of their adverſaries with regard 


to certain points are inſurmountable, 806. 3. Re- 


flections on changing one for another, 8 18. @. 5. 
What marks of the true religion are moſt ſuited to 
the capacities of the multitude, VIII. 53. 4. The 
fate of thoſe who dare to walk in a new way, ibid. 
b. A ſaying of Mr. Ozanam concerning it, 114. 
Proofs of the great diſorder in which a falſe Reli - 
gion leaves the heart and mind, 288. a. How to 
judge of ſatyrs written againſt abuſes in it, 311. a. 
With what application and exactneſs D'Ablancourt 
examined that of the Roman Catholics before he left 
their communion, 318. Dr. Petty's declaration 
which he believed and practiſed, 


Arguments a- 
gainſt certainty in the principles of it, 597. a. b. 
Why Grotius and Reineſius were ſaid to be of the 


Religion of learned men, 715. a. 6. Mr. de Bou- 
b. g's anſwer to Cardinal Mazarin when he ſollicited 


im to change his — 724. How dangerous 


upon the myſteries of it, 


tues of elephants, 761. 6. Reflections on the Re- 
And that of the 
a. 6. The belief of the 


nians, ibid. 5. What prevents the Siameſe from 
embracing the Chriſtian Religion, 294. 6. Falſe 


Religion the greateſt bane to government, 310. 5. 
& ſeq. - What is the deſign of it, 336. a. 6. The 
. malign influence which the drawing of preſages 


from prodigies has upon it, ibid; & ſeq. To what 


freethinkers impute the invention of it, 352. 6. 


Reflections on the ſlanders which are ſpread againſt 


thoſe who change their Religion, 373.6. 374. a. 

b. 375. 4. A ſtory of two brothers who after ar- 
guing together renounced each his own, and em- 
braced his brother's, 458: 42. What Religions ought 
to be tolerated, 498. 6. In What caſes ignorance of 
the articles of it is not a fin, 499. a. People act in 
Religion, as they do in friendſhip, 519, 2. When 
Pythagoras ſays Piety and Religion are more ſtrong- 


ly impreſſed on our minds, 525. 4.  Beauſobre's 
Converſation with Mr. Toland about it, 609. 4. 5. 


610. @. 6. 611. 2. The inconveniences and perſe- 
cutions that attend perſons who change their Reli- 
09. 4. b. 110. a. 6. Obſervations upon 
it by the Earl of Shafteſbury, 138. 4. 6. & ſeqq. 
A reflection on the objections againſt the exiſtence of 


motion that may be of ſervice to it, 267. 4. 
eligion, Chriſtian, ſuppoſed by the conduct of its pro- 
feſſors not to be FA 

| 22 I. 212. 6. 213. 8. 


eaſily defended as that of the 
Wants ſuccour, 213. 4. 
ts melancholy ſtate in the thirteenth century, 218. 
a, 6.219, a. J. See Chriſtianity. 


Religion, Mahometan, in what it conſiſts, I. 23. 6. See 
' Mahometiſm. 


Religion, Heathen, a frantic ceremony of the Prieſts of 


Bellona and Cybele, IV. 413. . See Heatbeniſm. 


Religion of Nature, was the Primitive Religion, 1. * 
* i 1 . Pr. 
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Dr. Clarke's evidences of it, IV. 358. a: Is the 
rule to explain the occaſional precepts of Chriſtiani- 


ty, VII. 392.6. 393. 4. See. Natural Religion. 


Religions, what Biſhop Beveridge ſays is neceſſary in 
order to be truly religious, III. 291. a. * 
ments in favour of a 1 8 life, X. 123. 4. 6, 


Religious Ceremonies, the bad effects of them, III. 398. 
b. 399. a. b. | 


Religious Controverſies, the two methods by which 


Popiſh Divines determine them, VIII. 246. a. 6. 
& ſeq. What ground there is to apprehend that a 
third party may. pretend that men are not lead to 
true Religion by either of them, 247. 6. & ſeq. 
One of the moſt diſagreeable inconveniencies that 
attend them, VI. 49. a. The authors of them ge- 
nerally animated with a very factious ſpirit, 145. 
a. 6. What ſome Free-thinkers ſay is a repreſen- 
tation of them, 58. 5. See Diſputes. | 
Religious Wars, what perſons particularly ought to have 
in their view the. calamities which they occaſion, 
VII. 314. 6. & ſeq. 


| Remembrance, may be accounted a fixth ſenſe, - oF 


191. @. | 
12 Florimond de, his character of james Bro- 
card and his prophecies, III. 599. b. A criticiſm 
vpon his lies concerning the judgment which be 
pretended Eraſmus paſſed upon Calvin, IV. 52. a. b. 
53. a. What he ſays of the ſun's ſtanding ſtill at 
the battle of Mulberg, 268. a. His contradictions 
with regard to Eric King of Sweden, V. 390. 6. 
- 391. 4. Why he fixed the birth of Luther to the 
22d of October, VII. 246.5. A childiſh blunder 
of which he is guilty, 409. a., A malicious ſtory 
which he relates of Melanchthon, confuted, 5 19. 6. 
Gives a falſe account of the reaſons of his not com- 
ing into France, 520. Is the chief author whom 
the Roman Catholic writers. tranſcribe, when they 
ſpeak of the Reformers of the XV Ith century, VIII. 
9. a. Never merrier than when he mentions the 
wives of the Monks, ibid. Whether he refuted the 
ſtory of Pope Joan in ſuch a manner that the Pro- 
teſtants were aſhamed that they had ever mentioned 
it, 486. 4. 6. 487. @. 6. The reaſon which he 
gives for Jerom Savonarala's-averſion to Aſtrology, 
IX. 98-4: What he ſays, of. John de Sponde, 375. 
. . | ſy „ | | 
Remunſtrants, how they were treated by the Synod of 
Dort, V. 68. Said to have been the cauſe of all 
thoſe commotions which diſturbed the Church, 


Tau Ss. 2 Ws | | It 
Renatus, K. of Naples, his paſſion for painting, VII. 
720d. of 17 d TEETOR | 
Renaud, Saint, a famous romance Hero, Churches, &e. 

dedicated to him, I. 398. s 
Renaudot, Abbot, his arguments to prove Abulfeda's 
' ignorance, conſidered, 1..116. 4. 6. His critical 

memorial againſt Bayle's Dictionary, III. 82. 6. 
Reflections upon it, X. 474. & ſeqd . His character, 
473, 476 g 


Reneri, Henry, one of the firk who publickly taught 


Des Cartes's P hiloſophy, IV. 141; 4. 


Renou, John, his ridiculous anger againſt the Italians 


- for calling the Pox the French Diſeaſe, III. 572. a. 


Renoult, Mr. his Avantures de Magona c. excite moſt 


horrid and mooſtrous ideas, though written in the 

moſt decent terms, X. 439. 5 

Repeat, how Camoens ſerved a Chinaman who repeat- 
ed his verſes ill, IV. 81. a, 


| Repentance, reſlections concerning a death bed repent- 


ance, II. 396. 5. 521. a, III. 265. a. The notion 
which ſome Chriſtians have of it, IX. 293. 2. 

Repenting Maids, what Caſtellanus did with regard: to 
hem, IV. 191. 6. 193. 3. Who are ſo called, 
©" REN "Ree | 

Reprobation, what ſome Divines have aſſerted about it, 
IV. 487. 6. A diſpute, concerning it between Dr. 
Mayne and Mr. Cheynel, VII, 500. 4. b. 


Reproof;, the gentle manner in which Apollinaris re- 


proved a forward young ſcholar, II. 87.6. 88. a. 
1 the true way to refute their writers, V. 
648. . | | | | 
Republic of Letters, a very free ſtate, IV. 207., a. 


The bad taſte of readers, a great misfortune to it, 


b 


N. all their cities or towns, uſually divided into 


two or more factions, III. 80. 6, Never continue 
long when they ſet up for mak ing conqueſts, 638. 
5. The ſureſt way of gaming the applauſe of the 


. commoti people in Republican governments, IV. 
176. 6. he diſorders and confuſions to which they 
are liable, VI. 185. 5. 186. 2. What expedient 
Mr, Hobbes contrived to make the Engliſh diſlike 
them, VIII. 307. 5. See Commonwealths. 

Reputation, a great one, dangerous under a wicked ad- 
miniſtration, I. 63, 6; Francis Aretin's firatagem 
to convince his ſcholars of the neceflity of having a 
a good one, II. 200. a. Its influence, 315. ö. 

Regueft of ” Dictionaries, a ſatyr, ſome account of it, 

Reſervations, the original of them, I. 396. 6. Have 
been the means of alienating ſeveral kingdoms from 
the Church of Rome, ibid. 

Refidence, Carranza's opinion about it, IV. 136. Ar- 
guments againſt it, VI. 436. 6. 


Refitance, the paſſage concerning it which was cancel- 


led in the ſpeech which Lord Ruſſel delivered to 
the Sheriff, VIII. 821. 3. His and Tillotſon's o- 
pinion about it, IX. 570. a. The two points which 
ought chiefly to be conſidered, ibid. b. 
Reſtitution, not to be diſpenſed with, I. 44. 4. 
Reſurrection, Æſop ſaid by fome authors to have come 
to life again after he was killed by the Delphians, I. 
307. a. What the Pagans relate concerning that of 
 Amphiaraiis, 595. a. b. The pretenſions of the Jews 
concerning the reſurrection of the dead, II. 664. 
4. 5. What Biſhop Beveridge ſays of it, III. 297. 
2. Thought to be poſſible by Chry ſippus, IV. 341. 
a, Dr. Cudworth's notion of the reſurrection of the 
body, 486. 6. Why they who believe the Goſpel, 
cannot doubt of it, V. 539. b. Hath always been a 
part of the Creed ſince the Apoſtles days, VI. 545. C. 
A very ſingular thought concerning it, VII. 819. 
6. Phlegon mentions one of which he was an eye 
witneſs, VIII. 384. What fate Prudentius wiſhed 
for after it, 559. a. A poem on that ſubje& which 
ſome think is falſely aſcribed to him, 560. a. 
Whether it is denied by the Socinians, IX. 278. a. 


Taught by ſome learned heathens, 5 37. 4. 6. And 


by Zoroaſter, X. 290. 5. * 
Reuchlin, diſputes between him and Hochſtrat, VI. 
196. 4. b. 197. 4.6. Whether he was the author of 
Epiſtolæ Obſcurorum Virorum, 200. a. Never meddled 


with the Lutheran controverſy, 200. C. 7 


Revelations, when a revelation. is to be looked, upon as 
real, I. 955 b. Barclay's account of Immediate Re- 
I. 


 welation, II. 656. 5. An objection againſt it, 658. 
2. Whence Cardinal Poole argues the neceſſity of 

it, III. 673. &. 674. 2. The reſpect due to writ- 
ings which upon human teſtimony are ſuppoſed to 
come from God, VI. 396. 2. Why men ate rather 


to be ſuſpected of making additions to books of this 


kind than to any other, ibid. A remarkable one 
with which Lubiennietzki was honoured concerning 


the ſiege of Stetin, VII. 203. 6. See Immediate 


Revelation. | | 


Revelations of Saint Fobn, Book. of the, by whom 


one of the beſt pieces which the Roman Catholics 
have produced concerning it, was wiitten, I. 439. 
4. b. 440. 4. 6. What Braunbom ſays of it, III. 
574. 4. Juricu's opinion of a paſſage in the xixth 
chap. 577. a. Commentaries upon it ſerve only 
to furniſh pretences for perſecutions, 579. 4. b. The 
ill ſucceſs of fo numberleſs a multitude of commen- 
| tators on it does not prevent others from being e- 
qually raſh, 575. 6. The aim and deſign of thoſe 
Who play with the numbers of it, 574. 5. The 
folly of thoſe who pretend to explain it, 578. What 
Calvin is reported to have ſaid of it, IV. 47. @. 
Suppoſed by Caius to be written by Cerinthus, 245. 
5. 246. a. Commentators on it, not to be. morti- 
fied by the falſity of their predictions, 420. 6. With 
What view ſome ſay the Proteſtants have wrote a 
many explications of it, 648. 6. Who are ſup- 
| Poſed to be the two witneſſes ſpoken of in the ele- 
. venth chapter, V. 11, Dury's ſcheme about an 
explication of it, 218. a. The opinion of Calvin 
and Cajetan about it, 552. . The deſigu of Hoc's 
commentaries on it, VI. 202. 6. The wrong uſe 
which ſome turbulent men make of the dark and 
difficult paſſages which it contains, 203. a. Thought 
by Lightfoot to be written by St. John the Apoſtle, 
VII. 76. 6. 77. 4. Has furniſhed many explainers 
of prophecies with predictions againſt the Turks, 
339. 6. & {eqq. Des:Maret's boaſt concerning it, 
420. 4. Tbe evaſiens of the Commentators upon 
it, when cheir ptedictians prove falſe, 664. 5, - 
receive 
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_ received as canonical by the primitive, and ſome 

ptoteſtant Divines, X. 239. a. See Jobn, Saint. 

Revenge, a deſcription of it, IV. 639. 6. May = 
duce in a man's mind a ſtrong inclination to a fect, 
V. 210. 6. Laymen but unſkillful beginners if 
compared with clergymen, in matters of reven 
VI. 388. b. A horrible ſcheme of it projected by 
Periander againſt the inhabitants of Corcyra, VIII. 
288, | 

Revenues, to whom the receivers of them, who af- 
ter they are grown rich by oppreſſion build 
ſumptuous chapels &c. may be compared, VIII. 
309. 6. | | 

Reon, what Sir Francis Bacon ſaid of an office of 
which he had the reverſion, II. 550. . 

Re-union, the hiſtory of the re-union of the Greek church 

with that of Rome, I. 218. a. 5. 219. 4. 6. 

Revolution, how Queen Elizabeth's breaking her oath 
may be ſaid to have contributed to it, V. 15. 6. 
To what its quick progreſs was owing, IX. 205. a. 

 Rewelutions, what is almoſt always the chain of the 
greateſt, VII. 694. 3. The cauſes of them, IV. 
714. b. 715. 4. 6. Naturally draw on one ano- 
ther, ibid. The uſual preparations for them, V. 
390. 6. It is a wonder that they are not more 
N 391. 5. How they muſt be affiſted, IX. 
„ | | 

Rewards and Puniſhments, neceſſarily influence mens 


actions, IX. 594. a. On what ſuppoſition they are 


groundleſs, ibid. 
Reynie, Mr. de la, what he did to mortify Mr. Maim- 
| bourg, III. 66. a. 
148. a, | 
Reynolds, Dr. John, his letter to Sir Francis Knolles 
on his being expelled his college, VI. 223. a. | 
Rhzcus, the ſtory of him and a Hamadryad, VI. 3. B. 


4. 4. | | 

Rhea, a fable of the Egyptians concerning her, VII. 
135. a. | | 

Rh Beatus, what he faid to Eraſmus when he was 

a ſchool-boy, V. 77. 6. And of the honour which 
that author reflected on his native country, VIII. 
785. 6. | 898 25 

Rhe 

IV. 446. 5. His treachery to his nephew, 447. 4. 

Deprived of his dominions and liberty by 'Tibe- 


rius, ibid. 


— 


Rhetoric, Ariſtotle and Campanella's definitions of it, 


IV. 87. 6. Said to have ſomething of magie in 

it, ibid. One of its precepts concerning the man- 
ner of refuting a narration, 161. a. 'Taught by a 
lady at Athens, VIII. 305. a. Las 

Nhetorical Figures, the ſtory of an orator who loſt 
his cauſe by making uſe of one, I. 436. a. 6. 

'Rhetoricians, the Prætor empowered to drive them 
from Rome, V. 176. a. b. | 10 

Rhine, obſervations concerning its bridges, X. 504. 


. Oo 
in latitude, V. 533. 5. 
Rhodians, their unparallelled diſſoluteneſs when their 
democratical government was changed into an ariſ- 
tocracy, VI. 48. LES 
Rhodiginus, Cælius, his manner of quoting, VII. 819. 
a. Guilty of a great ſoleciſm in freaking of the 
picture of Helen the Courtezan, X. 277. 5. See 
Celins. * un 4 | 7 
Rhodius, his great miſtake concerning the di o 
Ochinus, VIII *. 4. Hs i 
Rhodoman, Nicholas, VIII. 726. 
Rhodope, a famous Courtezan, VII. 758. | 
Rhonius, . Engliſh tranſlation of his Algebra, X. 
3. a. b. | = 
Rhyme, what modern language was firſt adapted to it, 
II. WE b. Obſervations on double rhymes, VI. 
295. @. b. 

Riario, Peter, whether he and his brother Jerom were 
the ſons of Pope Sixtus IV. IX. 258. 4. ö. | 
Ribedencira, his account of the miracles of St. Ignatius, 
inſincere and fraudulent, VII. 191. 6, 
Ricaut, Sir Paul, miſtakes in his hiſtory of Maho- 

met IV, 77. b. 'To whom he was indebted for a 
— many things which he relates in his preſent 
ate of the Ottoman Empire, V. 710. 6. His opi- 
nion about the Turkiſh women, erroneous, ibid. 
Miſtakes in his hiſtory of the Turks, VI. 393. 4. 6. 


394. 4. Does not go upon a good foundation when he 


pretends to account for the reaſons which made the 


eynolds, Edward, preached againſt Mr. Heylin, VI. 


France, I. 62 


the Sorbonne, 


ſeuporis, made King of half Thrace by Auguſtus, 


D E Xx 


Chbriſians appear formidable to Mahomet, VII. 


335. 6. | | 
Ricriai, two errors which Father Noris obſerved in 
his works, II. 182. 3. Has confounded Arche 
laus King of Cappadocia with Archelaus the fon 

of Herod, 182. a. Flamſtead's account of ſome + 
of his errors, V. 251. 6. Why he was partial to 
Tycho and propenſe to Claramontius, ibid. 
Riccoboni, Ludovico, his attempt to introduce upon 

the Italian ſtage the beſt comedies of the XV Ith 

century, II. 224. 4. 6. 8 
Rich, Lord, committed to the Matſhalſea, II. 51. 

Marries Penelope daughter to the Earl of Eſſex, VI. 

641. 2. Divorced, ibid. | 
Richard I, King of England, marries the Princeſs of 
' Navarre, VII. 27. 2. Reflections on the character 

of him and his brothers, ibid. What Hoveden 

ſays of his begging and buying verſes and flattering 
rhymes, II. 294. 42. | 

Richard II, King of England, the grants he made 
to Chaucer, IV. 294. a. 295. 5. His expoſtulations 
with the Pope concerning Arundel, II. 366. a. 6. 

Richard, Abbe, his vindication of the church of 
Rome, with regard to the ſhocking abuſe of the 
Tax of the Chancery, II. 637. a. 

Richelet, what he ſays a maidenhead is called, IT. 40. 
„ (23). Viſits Mr. Arnaud d'Andilli, 302. a. 
His opinion of Balzac's letters, 633. 5. 634. 4. 
Has omitted a great many particulars in his life of 
Miſtreſs des Jardins, with which he ought to have 
acquainted his readers, VI. 367. 6. An obſervation 


upon his account of the Sieur d'Ablancourt, VIII. 


317. 3. Miſtakesa verſe of Ronſard's ode upon three 
Engliſh ladies, IX. 166. 6. 2 $97.40 "IP 
Richelieu, Cardinal, imparted to Mr. Amyraut his 
deſign of reuniting the Catholics and Proteſtants of 
. a. Why he did nothing for 
Mainard the Poet, II. 177. 5. The reaſon of his 
| hindering Mr. Arnaud from being admitted into 
304. a. His conduct in this affair, 
Juſtified, ibid. and 6. Why he never had the red 
hat, 579. 2. From whence it is ſaid that he 
learned all the counſels and political expedients by 
which he raiſed Francè to ſo ef nodes; a ſituation, 
652. b, Gave Barlæus 5000 Livres for his elo- 
gium, 667. 5. On what account Benſerade had a 
ſhare in his eſteem, III. 222. 6, His ſtrange cre- 
dulity with regard to the pretended proceedings of 
- Noyon againſt Calvin, 279. a. Suſpected of hav- 
ing cauſed the Cardinal de Berulle to be poiſoned, 
282. 6. Cenſured for his calumnies againſt Beza, 
318. 3. An inſtance of his being leſs ſcrupulous 
and leſs delicate than Florimond de Remond, Pa- 
Pyrius, Maſſon, &c. 462. 6. Murmars againſt 
im on account of his cauſing the Duke D'Enguien, 
to marry his niece, 587. and 2. 6. Procured Cam- 
panella a penſion of two thouſand Livres, IV. 88. 
And often conſulted him upon the affairs of Italy, 
ibid. The reaſon of his perſecuting Des- Barreaux, 
- 578. a. Gave a penſion to Mr. le Fevre, V. 233. 
is creatures are ſuppoſed ſometimes to have loſt 
battles out of complaiſance to him, 276. 5. Why 
he authorized Gaffarel to preach againſt the doctrine 
of Purgatory, 363. a. The time of his admi- 
niſtration, a golden age for the Muſes in France, 
457. 4. A great defect under which he laboured, 
510. Why he countenanced the ſtory of the De- 
vils of Loudun, ibid: a. 6. A t enemy to 
Grotius, 579. a. Did all he could to prevent his 
being ſent Ambaſſador from Sweden, ibid. a. His 
policy in obliging the Duke of Guiſe to leave 
France, 646. f Would not be aſked favours, 696. 
a. With what he charges the Proteſtants, VI. 
551. 6. Often repreſented to the King the deſigns 
of his rebellious ſubjecta with a great deal of ag- 
- gravation, VII. 50. a. 6. The flavery in which 
e held Lewis XIII, ibid: Why he was not re- 
moved, ibid. 59. 5. Whether any perſons were 
capitally convicted for being diſliked by him, 
50. 5. 51. 4. b.-Suffered himſelf to be im- 
poſed upon by the Dutch, 54. 4. 6. Began the 
work of arbitrary power in France, 58. a. The 
anſwer Which Lewis XIII gave when he was preſſed 
to diſmiſs him, 59. . By what means he eſta- 
bliſned and ſupported his power, ibid. Said to 
have been perſuaded that Grandier was a wizard, 
and that he had ſent a legion of Devils into the 


bodies of the Nunz at Loudun, 180. 6, Why Mal- 
4 | herbe 


x7 


Kiga, a deſcription of it, X 


1: V DE . 


: herbe was not nach in his good graces, VII 484, 3. 
3 — * Ho be aſed 
= the Pope, 404. 4. 
to unbend himſelf with Des Marets, 479. 4. How 
| y he was hated; 440. 6. Whether Marillac 
l an innocent viRim to K br hatred, ibid. . 5. & 
| ſeq. The intereſt of - the French required that his 
| friends ſhould command their armies, „ . 
'Three queſtions which he prompted Lewis the Juſt 
to propoſe to Meſtreaat, 542. a. Hindered Mat- 
thew de Morgues from obtaining his bulls, when 
| he was preſented to the Biſhoprick' of Toulon by 
| Lewis XIII. 656, a.  Endeavoured to have bim 
diſpatched, ibid. b.. Very ſenſible of — ibid. 
A curious concerning him; 657. l. Authors 
| have left us falſe portraits of him, 658: 6. The 
cairſs of Morin's violent hatred of him, 660. a. ö. 
| Said to have conſulted that Aſtrologer on ſeveral 
: imprint occaſions, 661. 4. His foretold 
hours, ibid. Searched after the Philoſo- 
| pher's Stone, 662. B. Seems to have occaſioned 
the ſuppreſſion of a paſſage in Cardinal &'Offat's 
Jetters,” VIII. 63.5. What he ſaid to Monſieur de 
4 Fabert, IX. 589: 4. Looked upon imprudent and 
men as the ſame, 591. 3. Not de- 
aged From, Guyonne de Laval and Frances du 
a. b. 


| Ries, Father, how he at to Ae Guig 


. nauld the Advocate with falſifying a paſſage of 
_ Tacitus, VII. 269. . Names under which he 
© wrote, 371. 4. J. His vindication of Maldonat 
inſt Paſquier, 374. 6. 
Riſer, 8 Edmand, takes too great a liberty in his 
ee of Tertullian, I. 174. a. The fictitious 
names by which he is called in Boucher's writings 
againſt him, III. 522. 
2 the contempt which ſeveral Philoſophers have 
had for them, I. 648. 4. 6. 649. 4. Great riches 
compared to a great ſhoe, II. 248. 3. What Mr. 
1 ſaid. of them, VI. 653. 4. Boileau's 


precepis recommended to thoſe who want to 
obtain them, VIII. 231. 5. 232. a. The judg- 


ment of ſeveral Authors concerning the conduct 


of thoſe who employed them in levelling mountains 


and in forming new ſeas, 301. 6. 302. a. Simo- 
nides's anſwer to the queſtion, Whether it is better 
do gain Riches than' Learning, IX. 243. a. Re- 
on the frequent mokiplication of them, 


2 Peter, his opinion with regard to the wor- 
ſhip of Chriſt, X. 2. 4. 5. Sent to preach the 
Goſpel in the Iſland of Colligni, ibid. 

Rickets, in what part of England this diſeaſe was firſt 
_ diſcovered, V. 441. 6. 418. 3. The number that 

| died of it in the Bills 8 
1660, ibid. 

Ricotier, Peter, VII. 15. 4 B. 

Riddle, what Ariſtippus ſaid to one who deſired him 
to reſolve one, II. 248. 4. 

* a poinant wit who has the gift of expofing 
is adverſary to ridicule, a molt formidable enemy, 
4 185. 3. The rule and meaſure of it, VI. 298. 

Shafteſbury's nation of i it, IX. 182. a. 6. 
"> great uſefulneſs, wow 


Ridley, Sir Thomas, is view of the civil and erc laſi. 
aſl ical Law, V. 551. 


Kier, Mr. du, a bad teaallacor, III. 222. 5. See 


ez, Charles, Biſhap of, his account of the expirin 
Hom Ge the Duke 5 Guiſe, V. 637. 4. Ping 
447. A ſhort account 
of the Revolution which was the-cauſe of its being 
ſudbject to the Poles in 1621, when it was. beſieged 
. and 2 Guſtavus, 448; & ſeq, 
2 — in the war We . 
Rinaldini's 125 UI. 492- b 


Rincon, Embaſladoy of Francis I, murdered, and falſe | 


inſtructions aſeribed to him by the intrigues of 
Charles V, V. 319. 6. x 


Rinyecins, Peter Francis, VIII. 736. 


Rio. Martin wn the. Stories which he tells to 3 
that A practiſed Magick, I. 358. b. 359. a 


What e James ocard and his Revela- 
_ tions, III. 598. Seldom rejects romantic ſtories, 


VII. 366. a. His inconſiſtencies with regard to 
the Zahuris, X. 240. & (eq. 


. nard, V. 62 1. 4. J. 622. 3. Unjuſtly ch 2 


1 wrote a hfry of the Milaver, 
Ribes, Sims his:/accoun of Nicholas Sanders, 
IX. 55. þ.. And e, of the . of 


Ritterhuſbus, Nicholas, his/anſwer to thoſe who ac- 
cuſed him of ſtealin from Nihuſius, VII. 818. a. 
River, Andrew, ſays the Devil ſometimes makes per- 

| ſons impotent, I. 75. 6. His opinion of the evil 


of puniſhment and the evil of guilt; 205. 4. 5. 


His captious and ſophiſtical arguments in his diſ- 
pute with Grotius about what Althamerus ha& faid 
of St. James, 531. 4. 6; How he anſwens an ob- 
jection of Leſſius drawn from the ſilence of Calvin's 
- friends, III. 279. a: His opinion of -Blondel's 
book againſt Pope Joan, 385. 2. And defehce of 
Da Plefis's dedication to the K. of Great Britain, 
378. a. Cannot clear him of the charge of inhu- 
manity, ibid. . His confutation of what Grotius 
ſays with regard to the variations in Robert Ste- 
phens's edition of Bucer on the Pſalms, 651. 6. 
Calumnies concerning the death of that author, V. 
58 1. 4. 6. Guilty of malice in bringing him and 
others in queſtion with regard to Sdeinianiſm, V I; 
16. 4. His letter to la Milletiere, 19. b. An 
ill grounded reflection which he makes concerning 
Piſtorius, 627. 6. Unacquainted with many par. 
ticulars about the eontroverſy with r — to Lu- 
ther's aſſertion concerning St. James, VII. 268. 4. 
5. His defence of Du Pleſſis againſt: — 2 
352. 6. & ſeq. Extracts from his letters concern- 
ing his diſpute with Mr. de la Milletiere, 565. 4. 
b. & ſeq. His account of the ſhocking obſceni- 
ties publiſhed” by Thomas Sanchez, IX. 47. 4. b. 
Makes uſe of very weak arguments to prove that 
 Savonarola agreed with the Proteſtants' in point of 
doctrine, 94. a. 6. His great eſteem for David de 
Wilhem, X. 159. 4. And blunders in his aceount 
of Sophronia, IX. 299. 5. Did not know who 
was the author of Vindiciæ contra Hrannor, 
308. Wrote Myſeria Patrum Feſuiturum, 5 21: 4. 
Riviere, Mr. de la, OY of Langres, an pitaph 
upon him, VII. 619. a 
Roan, Cardinal of, his arguments againſt” elefiing 
Eneas Sylvius to the Papacy, I. 292. 4. 
Rob, one of the ringleaders of the late ſeparation in 
| Holland, his objections to the Church of England, 
p anſwered, V. 712. 4. 66. 
Robbers, St. Ambroſ's opinion about killing them, I. 
572. 5. Two famous ones, IX. 346. 4. 
Robert, K. of Naples, appointed his. 1 
Jane heireſs to his kingdom, VII. 28 0 


Robert, Peter, VIII. 739.6. 


obert d *Arbriſſel. See the article of LR 

Nobertet, Florimond de, his friendſhip- for Henry 
Arnaud, II. 294. 5. 

Robertſon, Thomas, what part of Lily's Grammar 
was written by him, VII. 80. 2 

Roberval, uſed to draw Poo oro tf figures on the 
ground with his crook, I. 6. 2a. How he came to 
know that Es only copied his manner of form- 
in vations from an liſnman, IV. 1 a. 

Neben de, Biſhop of Tre, cauſed” os mo- 

nument of Janſenius his Predeceſſor to be privately 
taken away in the night, VI. 363. 6. 

Robins, Benjamin, —4 ue of Cavalieri s Method 
of Indivifibles, IV 07; 4 

Robinſon, John, Biſbop of London, l the bill 
for ſtrengthening the Proteſtant Intereſt in Great 
Britain, IX. 394. a: 

Robinſon, Charles, his table to Sir Mitthew Hale's 
Pleas of the Crown, commended, V. 701. 6. 

Robinſon, William, his character of Ooghtred's Na- 
vigation, VIII. 82. a. 5. 

Roca, Count de la, a notorious falſity in his hiſtory 
of Charles V, IV. 264. a. 

Roche, Mr. de. la, his dedlegtione on Nicholas An- 
thoine's being put to death for A poſtacy, II. 21. 6. 
Account of Beveridge's Theſaurus, l. 293. 6. 
And character of Biſhop Blackall, 364. 

Noche, Abbe de la, refleQtions on his inſerting Mor- 
. 75% in his memboirs of che Church, VII. 

31. 4 

Rochefaucault, why his maxims are more read than 
Bacon's Eſſays, IT. 567. a. His memoirs prefer- 
able to thoſe of Ceſar, IV. 8. 3. The anſwer he 
received from Lewis XIV on complaining that his 
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concerning gravity, 146. | 


Roc t, n de, obtaine Budæus the honour dur of 


being ſent for to Court, III. 660. 24. 


” 


Rochefort, Cxſar de, aſeribes things to Montagne con- 
certing Rudrew K. of Naples which he never ſaid, 


VII. 7 ig. a. Cenſured, 7 . tn b 
Rochelle; how Peter Richier eſtabliſhed a conſiſtory 

there, VIII. 728. 2. The ſevere calamities which 
Catharine de Parthenai and Anne de Rohan her 
daughter ſuffered during the ſiege of that place, 


E 7 « tha 1 | 
Rel, National Synod of, their act againſt Brocard, 
Releases, wants exactneſs in his Nomenclator Car- 
dinalium, I. 4/1. 6. 472. 6. n ee Þ 


Rochifttr; Wilmot, Earl of, what he ſays of the furi- 
ous war between Treaſon and the ſenſes, VIII. 99. 


53. How he excuſed" himſelf from . N 
With che Duke of Buckingham, IX. 211. 6. 212. 
a. The Dake's verſes againſt him, ibid. 5. Biſhop 
Burnet's ſolution of his difficulties with regard to 
the myſteries of the Goſpel, X. 400. . 
Rocheſter; Laurence Hyde, Earl of, whom he nomi- 
nated as proper perſons to diſpute with two Doctors 
of the Church of Rome, IX. 313. 4. 5 
Noche. ſur yon, Prince de la, his prudent management 
in getting the edict of January 1562 publiſhed in 
the Pafliament of Paris, VI. 262. a. 6. The good 


undetſlanding between bim and Cipierre, IV. 354. 


. _ e 
Roco, John, Neformer of the Auguſtine Monks, III. 
. W SHE ED. 
Nocolles, vindicated with regard to a particular for 
- Which he was cenſured by Mr. Bayle, VII. 460. a. 


mond againſt the Calviniſts, VIII. 719. 4. His 
account of Spifame, cenſured, IX. 343. 4. 6. | 
Radolphus. I, Emperor, baniſhed the Latin tongue from 
the Law'Courts, V. 326. a. The cauſe of the rife 
of the Houſe of Auſtria, X. 459. By what means 
he obtained the Imperial Sceptre, ibid. | 


462. Died of grief, occaſioned by the unnatural 


proceedings of his brother Matthias, and Py his 


giving too much credit to the predictions of Tycho 

Brake, t a , 
Reffenus, Taid to have known by his Horoſcope the 

time of his own death, VII. 319. 4. | 


Rogaticnr, by whom the cuſtom of them was inſtituted, | 


„ Auer. LH 
Rogers, Dr. John, Collins's obſervations on the pre- 
face to his eight Sermons, IV. 404. 65. 
Rogers, John, an Anabaptiſt, VI. 35. 5. 
Rohan, Duke of, particulars relating to him, IX. 
16. „ IIS 


Raban, Catharine de, her excellent anſwer to Henry 


the I'Vth her admirer, VIII. 158. 


Rohan, Frances. See the article of the Lady de la 


Garnache. 2 | 


Roban, Anne de, with what patience and reſolution 


ſhe ſupported all the calamities of the ſieige of Ro- 
chelle, VIII. 158. Ur 3 


Robuult, James, his treatiſe of Natural Philoſophy, 


Ill. 474. 6. Clarke's tranſlation of it, IV. 356. 
a. b. His dedication, cenſured, V. 645. a. 6. 
Very much miſtaken when he aflerted that Hippar- 
chus was not acquainted with the particular motion 
of the fixed Stars from Weſt to Eaſt, VI. 179. How 
he explains the conſervation of accidents without 

a ſubject in the myſtery of the Euchariſt, VII. 
$54 6 6. His definition' of motion, X. 266. n 
75). | — 

Roi, why he changed his ſirname into that of Regius, 
VIII. 708. 6. y | | 

Rolli, Paul, his charaQer of Addiſon, I. 260. 5. And 
obſervations on Ariofto, II. 226. 6. 

Rollin, what he ſays of the eloquence and ſublimity of 
the Song of Moles, I. 74. a. His reflections on the 
ioftitutions of Lycurgus, VII. 279. a. 

Roman Catholics, what greatly embarraſſes the Di- 
vines of their party, I. 409. . What points they 
were willing to give up in order to obtain a reunion 
of the Churches of France, I. 624. 6. 625. a. 6. 
The great benefit they have received from A. tote 
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 ereditors/duitined; Mm, VII. 64. 5. His marim 
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| eee the Jeſuits were the authors of tbe 
oks publiſhed in the name of Florimond de Re- 


Rodhlpbus II, Emperor, his generoſity to Tycho Brahe, 
III. 569. and a. Whether he conſulted him con- 
cerning his marriage, 570. 6. His character, X. 


* 
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in their diſputes with the Proteſtants; II. 2/1 2. 
Their diviſions, more inexcuſable than thoſe bf the 
. Proteſtants, 315. 3. Their great regard for the 
opinion of St. Auguſtin, 48. 3. Would never al- 
low that the Tan of the Chancery was eber pub- 


liſhed with privilege, 636. 3. Kallied by Henry 


Stephens on account of what Barletta fuld relating 


to a diſpute between 10% Father and the” Holy Ghoſt, 
666 3. Why they look upon the very tranſlation 
of the Bible as a high crime, III. 221. 4 8. In 
what their preachers in France excel, and in what 


they are deſective, 296. 42. Blackwell's letters to 
perſuade thoſe of England from any violent attempts 


againſt the King and Government, 365. 2. Why 
their writers have told ſo mauy lies about Ann Bo- 
leyn, 449. 5. The folly of thoſe at Rome who 


believe the traditions on which the worſhip of par- 


ticular:chapels is founded, the ſame as that of the 
Athenians in believing the rape of Orithyia, 491. 
6. Made a folemn proceſſion to give thanks to 
Heaven on a falſe report of Calvin's death, IV. 
47. 4. How their writers have commented upon 
death of David Chamier, 266. 5. Are full of re- 
ſentment againſt image rede 

ſlaves with regard to their underſtandings, V. 685. 


a. b, Are of all Sects of Chriſtians moſt apt o 
rejoice at the misfortunes of a Court which treats 


them with ſeverity, VI. 87. 3. How they corrupt 
authors by printing new editions of their works; and 


adding or leaving out whatever they pleaſe, 358. 6. 
Why perſecuted by Choſroes K. of Perſia VII. 


766. a. Whether they or the Proteſtants firſt ſpread 
the report that Mr. Peliſſon "refuſed to make con- 


feſſion, and take the Sacrument before his death, 
VIII. 219. A queſtion propoſed to them by Mr. 
de Beauval, IX. 34. a. An obſervation on their 


conduct towards the Myſtics, 38. 3. In what they 


differ from the Greek Church, 266. 4. Steeles 


account of the State of the Reman Catholic Religion, 
and dedication to the Pope, 403. a. What com- 


Proteſts dteſtants had over them 
at the time of the Reformation, ibid. 4. 6. way 


The advantage which the 
they laughed at Mr. Peyrere, VIII. 361. a. 


The conduct of thoſe of France in the XViIth . 


Century with regard to the religious wars, X. 314. 


Maxims common to them and the Proteſtants, 396. 
Inconſiſtent with themſelves in inſulting Calvin with 
regard to Predeſtination, 401. The alliance amongſt 
them which was called te Catholic League, 466. 


Cannot lawfully be preſent at the religious worſhip 


of the Church of En according to Baronius 
and Bellarmine, 539. The differences among them 
both in doctrine and diſcipline, 546. a. 6. See 


Papifls, &c. 


Romances, a famous romance Hero canonized as a 


Saint, I. 398. Their origin, II. 293. a. What 
only is to be valued in thoſe of Verville, III. 272. 
5. The ſurpriſing chaſtity of their heroines, V. 
109. 6. A reflection upon their rapes, VI. 54. b. 
Who may be ſaid to be the father of them, 88 a. 
Remarks concerning the characters which the writ- 
ers of them give to their heroes and heroines, 3 50. 
b. A new method of writing them introduced by 


Madam des Jardins, 367. a. The miſchief of in- 
terſperſing them with particulars that have ſome 


foundation in hiſtory, and fiftitious ſtories, ibid. 
Muſt end on the nuptial day, and not mention any 
thiog with regard to the conſequences of the mar- 


riage, VII. 163. a. A fault which is too common 
in Greek romances, ibid. 6. | 


Romans, the reaſon they gave for aſſiſting the Acarna- 


nians againſt the Etolians, I. 135. 4. Their cha- 
racter, 343. a. Did not like that a ſuperior Ma- 
iſtrate ſhould be accuſed by a ſubaltern, 437. 6. 
hy their Emperors took upon them the ſirname of 
Flavius, II. 8. b6. The wonderful manner in which 
they were delivered out of the hands of the Quadi, 
41. Their cruelty, 44. a. Who firſt appointed 
that the names of all children who were born of 
Roman citizens, ſhould be regiſtered within thirty 
days aſter their birth, 44. a. All Senators obliged 
to have at leaſt a fourth part of their eſtate in Italy, 
ibid. How Marcus Antoninus regulated the Ro- 


man ſoldiers, ibid. 3. What he thought neceſſar7 


to the ſupport of the empire, ibid. Laws concern- 
ing their Governours of 'Provinces, 55. 2. The 
power of their tribunes, 56. . Why che patriots 

amongit 
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rs, 491. 3. Perfect 
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| 0h, a. b. LO Peter 8 Lilie , 

the s vius, Anthe be Calligan Qburch, 404. % Obſervations on the. + 

Lepidus, 59. 5. 60. a; Uſed in their diſtreſs to Tax of l Chancery, Vit 415. a, xt nc | 
- + Count of Pinet's tranſlation and notes upon it, 44. 

4. Her way of determining controverſies, rather a 

ſtumbling.block to herſelf than to the Church of, 
Geneva, 246. u. J. & ſeq. More againit the Ar- 

. minians than for them, 521.6. The. difference 
between her and the Reformed, 522. a. Has more. 
diſſentions, 523. @. Might have avoided theUread- - 
ful ſchiſm which ſhe has occaſioned throughout. the 
Hi | „ world, IX. 41g. a. See Church of Rom.. 

ibid. . They who were accuſed uſually put on a Romuald, Peter de Saint, his account of the death of 
mourning dreſs, 114. 4. (1). By what means Au- Beme, III. 189. 5. For what he ridiculouſly accuſes 
relian ingratiated himſelf with the people, 492. 2 Beza of rebellion, 319. 4, b. His ſtory of Mar- 

x 8 dille Ficin and Michael Mercat,. 476, a, B. What 
by him, ibid. 6. Borrowed all their knowledge he. ſays of Father du Boſes Pacifique; Lpofalique, 
fromthe Greeks, 700. 3. How the old moral Ro- 510.5. His blunders concerning a faying of Cali- 

3 mans juſtified to themſelyes their univerſal conqueſts, gula, IV,.36, 3. The falſe account he gives. about 
Y . III. 463. 6. Said to be the moſt devout and reli- the perſon to whom Alphonſo. K. of Caſtile left his 
| — people upon earth, 464. 4. Aſcribed the kingdom, 199. 3. The erroneous manner in Which 
A | ame country to the wind . Boreas as the Greeks, be has tranſcribed a paſſage of Father T beophilus 
4 though they had not the ſame reaſon, 47: b. Raynaud, V. 76. 6. Falfities.a pailage of Balzac, 
4 Their policy with regard to their Generals, IV. 4.6. VII. 227. 5. 
11 On what oceaſion the honour of funeral Orations Romulus, what is commonly ſaid concerning che orig 1 
22 was granted to the Roman Ladies, 75. B. Their of Romulus and Remus and the wolf which nuried 
E zeal and poliey with regard to the propagation of them, treated as, fabulous, by Gronovius, V. 573. 6. 
_ their language, 369. 4. St. Evremond's refleftions = Remarkable particulars concerning bim, VII. 218. 
3 | upon their different genius, V. I 36. 6. The regu- 5. What a n he, did to hide himſelf 
1 „ * ae wang hairs 85 | _ N VIII. 527. 6. A reflection upon a 
3 176. 6. 177- 4. 6. When they firſt began to bury t t of Cicero concerning his Divinity, IX. 
; cies dad 166. . Th only of he . ner Fo 
mans, 167. 6, Were more couragious or more in- Rondeau, a kind of French Poem, why ſo called, I: 
. gp 4 ro other nations, 541. 4. The value of 145. 6. ned I eee at JR 
their Seſterce, 446. 6. The care they took, that no Rondel, Mr. Du, his liſe of Epicurus, III. 356, 5. 
innovations ſhould: be introduced intotheir Religion, Some account of him and his works, V. 52, J. The 
VI. 43. 3. Whether the laws eſtabliſhed by the arguments which he bringe from Religion to juſtify 7 
people were binding on the Senate, 241. 0. Their Lucretia, examined, VII. 218. a. J. & ſeq, His 
policy in order to ſucceed in their deſign of forming noble elogium on Balzac, IX. 552. 4. 46. 
a very empire, 430. 3. Their ſuperſtition, Nondellet, a Proteſtant, X. 8. . 
495. As filly as men are at preſent with regard to Ron ſard, Peter de, conſeſſed himſelf in an enor con- 
genealogies, 610. 2. How they uſed to reckon their cerning Ajax when he was under no neceſũty of do- 
time, VII. 136. a. Whether the integrity and good ing it, I. 383. 3. From whence he is ſuppoſed to 
morals which were ſo conſpicuous. among them du- have taken his XLVIth, ſonnet, II. 141. 4. A per- 
ring the thee or four firſt centuries, was wing to ſeeutor both with his pen and his ſword, VI. 396. 
the beathen ſyſtem of Religion, or to the Religion 2. His arguments againſt ſome Miniſters who had 
of Nature, 218. 4. b. 219. a, Whether they ſent. accuſed him of being concerned in ſacrificing 4 
awmbaſſadors to Alexander the Great, 305, a. 6. goat to Jodelle, ibid. His ſatyr ſaid to be written 
Obſervations on their Religion, 693. 4, l. Why againſt De Lorme, VII. 165. 4. 6. His quartain 
they laboured to ſupport the ſtory concerning the di- on Loyer's Cloud of -Cuckalds, 1 80. 6. Was too 
vine extract of Scipio, VIII. 31. 2. Why Pyrrhus fond of ſhewing his learning, 515. 2. His verſes 
was ſo ready to aſſiſt the Tarentines againſt them, upon Denizot, and Anne, Margaret and Jane Sey- 
606. 3. What he ſaid to thoſe who came to con- mour, IX. 165. @. 6. & ſeg. Went to law in or- 
gratulate him upon his deſeating them near Aſcu- der to recover ſome odes which de Bellay had ftole 
lum, 608. Put Q. Valerius Soranus to death for from him, X. 520. Some objections againſt his 
divulging the name of the tutelary God of Rome, writings, ibid. 2 „ 
IX. 300. a. 6. Why they were ſo ſuperititioully Ronſard, Lewis de, VIII. 24. . 
careful to conceal it, 301. 4. ö. The form of ſpeech Rogue, Mr. l' Abbé de la, miſtaken in ſaying that We 
uſed in their ſacriſices appointed for an earthquake, do not know the name of a drug which is ſaid to 
302. 4 ö. Whom they ſtyled Perigrini, 320. 3. have had the property of repteſling the activity of 
Ibeir eruelty to the Britons, and to Boadicea and fire, II. 183. a. His account of Boſquet s works, 
her daughters, 442. Uſed to invite. the tutelary criticiſed, III. 513. 2. What he obſerves con - 
Gods out of cities which they expected to take, 301. cerning the Abbot de Camps, IX. 163. 1 
5. Tbe anſwer which the people of Tiber made to Roguelaire, Duke de, his great affection for Peter da 
their deputies, 5 55. A remarkable ſtory of their Boſc, Un san enen PS eee To | WF || 
credulity with regard to magic, X. 5 2. 4. . More Rorico, a paſſage of this author concerning Baſina, „ 
jealous of their own. honour than of that of their corrected, III. 1. . Wa, un ta 1 
Gods, 351. VIII. 294. 3. 295. % „ Roſeius, the beſt Tragedian that ever appeared among. =! 
Romanus, V irginius, a comic Poet, X. 19. 5. ; the Romans, I. 308. His name given- to the moſt 1 
Rome, who made an expreſs. conſtitution for granting accompliſhed Players, II. 389. Encomiauma upon 
the right of being eitiaens to all ſubjects of the em- him, III. 286: | is ol a | . ei 
pire, II. 44. 4. l. . The name which, they took Roſcommon, Lord, by ubom bis works uſed conſtantly *&\| 
Who obtained it, 597+ 6. Its riſe and grandeur, a to be reviſed, IV. 226. 6. His verſes in praiſe of | —_ 
kind of miracle, III. 636. Fe When i loſt its the D. of Buckingham, IX. 213. Ad ” 1 If 
power, V. 541+ 4. Cato the cenſor's prophecy Roſe, Colonel John, VIII. 77 _. 
concerning = tall effects of introducing the | Roſe, Louis de, 776. 510 | 
language, VIIL.:g08.4. Reaſons afligned for the Roſe, Romance of the, 
prodigious encreaſe of its Citizens, 5 319. 5. a 61. 6 wh asap d! oerl 3 
Whether it was equal to modern Rome in point of Reſalla, Iſabella, VII. 189, 35. 
Faith, 483. 6. Different opinions concerning the Refer, Du, greatly contributed to che converſion of the 
day on which N ibid. 2 L r K. of e . e We 
Rome, Chuich of, the little influence ſhe had over the Reſſam, Donna Olympia Aldobrandina, Princeſs of, 
affairs of England in the time of Alfred the Great, en . P'S 0 7 4 
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6; Repel 5 Mary Magdalen Gabriel Adetaide de 
Rover, each Maria de la, V. 468. a: 


Revere, fe a 1, a litige privilege which it 


1 t de , hi idwpe again Henry the 


einem, Sieur 
Great, VII. 6 5 
Rouillard, Sebe oy his - it of the works of 
2 lard, II. 554. 6. HH Spine concethihg the 
ency of 4 huſband, VIII. 630. 4. ; &leqq. 
"Why by Bayle has tranſer ſcribed fo many paſſages from 


* Remumbrances, by whoi — 
0 "erally. faid to have been written, VI. 151. 2 
| | Roni, Francis his Artheolopic 

2 III. d Nad b. 436. 24. 
N y's character of bit, II. 


* 2 "perſiiddes the Q of Navarre to read the bible, 
Loy to have 4 favourable opinion of the reformed 
—_— Fwy 731.4. as nothing leſs than a 


Rep, 23 le Compte as, his friendſhip for Mr. 

du Boſc, III. 511. @, 

3 Nichols, his charafter- ef Mr. Bettbreh, III. 
286. 6., What he ſays of 1 8 ridiculing 
Sir Thomas Luey, 187. 6. 

Rowe, Thomas, lis charadter, VILL: ; gt. z. 3. Poe- 
ical epiltles to a friend, 792. 4. 480 ode to De- 

id. 5. A beauti bn his death by 


lia, 
Mrs. —＋ — © lis derne 5. An epigram on his 
mar obſervations on a -—x 
of 9 4 og Ariftomenes, II. 25 
Rowe, William, Pk to Oliver Eure 
Blake's taking two French men of war, III. 368. a. 


4 e, Family of, VIII. 786. a. 
owe), John, VIII. 786. 5. 787. 4 
0 loſt her ſenſes, I. 406. 
4 Jams i, bo 1 eee te mark f 
ames le, his enquiry con 0 
St. Lambert, VI 605. 4 
Ney, Philip le, VIII. 799. a 
Raal Academy of Sciences, by whom the ſcheme of it 
- was propoſed to Lewis XIV, VI. 8. An account 


of its foundation, 9. 5. Who were its firſt mathe 
— maticians, 10. 4. 


"I Apology, the nemo this II. 394.8. 
272 * Toer themſelves 1 12 de- 
F 's new' Atalantis, II. 566. 6. 
11 N 41. 3. 542. 4. 3. Who were the 
5 . of I ibid. Why the world may ex- 


1 great. things from them, V. 432. 6. Anac- 
Count 77 the meetings of ſeveral learned men, who 
afterwards Dl Nr by the name of the 
2 Society, X. 94. 6. & feq. 
Tora. 28. he ſaid of the German lan- 
2 
pf Ado. of Seulis, the miracle which he perform- 
ed on Montgaillard, VII. 633. 6. 
des. ov ht „V. 102. * 
uarus, David, V III. 802. 5 


uarus, Na VIII. $02. 3. 
or what he deſerves to be cenſured; V. 128. a. 
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led;- X. 5 20, 2 i 7 41 
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Riv, is often Sebalion's by 
- edndition cf their 215 I. 311. a: 

3 F. in er 
Mabillön Again F. Getthbn; VII. 205. 5. 
Raiba, Charſen, what he did tb revenge himſelf of 
Minus for” Aedling declare VII. 362. - 
Ruin —— ar the ber which Antoni- 

ben 
Maker III. 370. . $2. en 
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tion in Portugal, a 3 111 . iv fleet purſſ 
A tha * id. 6. 


* and 
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„ IX: 202. 4. B. 
Raſerlh , Jerim, his — Nen enti 


Temple to tht Uf Lady Fant of agen, I 


a. His extravagant encomiums on her 2 
142. 4. 5. A fra 


gment of his N ſabella 
Rope? Join, IV. 97. 3. | 10 # 


John, VIII. 816. . 

Roſs its wretched condition before the Rog of Pe- 
ter the Great, VIII. 333. 5. 33% t. The means 
which that Ettiperot aſed to civilize it, 3 The 
Rp hh 
"& ec things Whie fot 2. 
6. & Teqq. Ste Mee 5 2 

Ruffians, Ar a to Alarte King of Seelen, | 
I. 418. I — iſh'd and obliged te pay. tribute, 

ovites, 


Tiberius Sextus, med to calculate the 
of "Chriſt, IV. * 


1 4 


A lee 
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Ru Dr. George , his exetlient charader of Jeremy 
Taylor, I. 0 51. 4. 6. 303. 4. 
E Md; Us 7 cane Angeles Vergerius, IX. 


705.b 
Rutilius, ihe way ngainſt the criticiſms of 
Glandorp, IV. "x67. 6. 
uys, Monk ts of, give a handle by their licentiouſ- 


neſs for ſeizing their eſtates, I. 64. 2. Atem 
poiſon Ring ibid. 0 * 


Ru roch, AR +" - pes of the 
yſtics, 5- . 496. 4. | 
Ryckelius, Dienyfs X 
Her, du, gives a frong a of a of 
Thuanu — e age of Acidalins, 77 199. 6. 
The agreement which he made with book(ellers, X. 
341. See Kier. 


Ry fs. Thomas, his remarks on o Gondibert of 


"Sit William Davenant, IV, $29 Þ. 530. 4, Cha- 
racter of Cowley's Davideis, 4 a. b, r 
tion on ſome of Beaumont wil Ivtcher's s plays, V 


270. 4. b. Remarks on Catilint's Conſpiracy, . VI. 
405. 4. Brutal cenſure of Shakeſpeare, IX. 191. a. 


Inſcriptions on Walter's X. 87. 6. 
Character of Spenſer, IX, 33. 6. And reflections 
2 the . ous Dr. Bentley and Mr. Boyle, 
540 p' 
ab? Patdily of, Vi. vz 


_ Ryfwick, Treaty of, bow abr the French were 


diſſatisfied wich it VI. 4 b. 


8. 
8 how Omar was S from his deſign of 


Rabens, killing him, VIII. 32. 4. 
ellai, the common name of rhe Oricellarii, VIII. dhl, a phylician, his great credit 
432. 5. Several t men of that name, 42, 43. with Arghum Emperor of che e Miegel, ur. 

4. b. the firſt of that family fettled in France, Aſſaſſinated, ibid. 
Sabditer, the different kinds of them, VI. 344- a. 
| 1 Lows Anton , VIII. 86. | 'The derivation of the word, ibid. 

Pub. Cornelius, degraded for havi Sabbath, on what occaſion Appion pretends that of 
N ſilver plate for the uſe of his ble, te Jews was 4 7 5 * 15.4 b. *T he obligation 
y Fabricius affified him in obtaining looked li as moral and per- 
„ and what be ſaid of im, 168. 2. 2 petual, Nt The. ws of it was 


; the 


2 che He -of Theodeſie, bis * 
10 reconcile the Loferer * St. Ambroſe, I. 570. 


Jonk, hls trinfiarion of Eufebiis's hi- 


only ehe ined to che 2 * 340. 4. 
Sabellianiſin, What, X. 142, l 
Sabina, wiſe 4 the 1 or Hadrian, whether ſhe 
© Was poffon'd by her and, IX. 429. 6. & ſeq. 


Sabinianus, 


Sabinianns, Pope, why he diſcovered ſo great an ani- 
moſity againſt his predeceſſor, V. 535. 6. | 
Sabinus, George, what occaſiond a miſunderſtanding - 
between him and Melanchthon his father-in-law, 
VII. 521. 4. 5. | | | 
Sabat, Madam le, one of her maxime, IX. 275. n(27). 
3 Xaca, one of the Gods of the Japoneſe, VI. 
F Fi, | 3 
Salsa, Dr. Henry, Addiſon's character of his 
writings, I. 243. 6, By whom his ſpeech was 
drawn up, II. 432. 6. 433. a. b, What Kennet . 
thought the true method of anſwering him, VI. 
17. a, General Stanhope's ſpeech at his trial, 
X. 391. @. 5 
Sackuzll, Edward, Earl of Dorſet, IV. 643. b. 644. 2. 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, Abulfaragius's reaſon- 
ings about it, I. 112. a. Dr. Aſſheton's notion of 
it, II. 398. a. b. The conferences held about it by . 


Encharift. | | | 
Sacraments, ſaid by ſome to be of no avail to thoſe 


605. a. What Dr. Bennet ſays of the validity of 
ſacraments adminiſtred by lay-perſons, III. 208. 6. 
The Fathers believed ſomething more concerning 
them than the Reformers, IV. 152. a. A diſpute 
about their nature, obligation and efficacy, 364. 6. 
Have been adminiſtred by laymen in certain caſes 
of neceſſity, V. 609. a. 6. 
Sacrifice d' Abraham, III. 308. a. | 
Sacrifices, fire falling upon them from Heaven, look'd 
upon as a mark of divine approbation, I. 56. b. What 
render'd them acceptable to God, 3i8. 6. Human 
ſacrifices offered up to Jupiter, III. 717. 4. VI. 
501. a. And Saturn, ibid. How they were kill'd 
in Cappadocia, IV. 103. 6. How ſome Pagans 
pretended to know whether the ſacrifice was agree- 
able to the God to whom. it was offered, V. 6. a. 
See Human Sacrifices, Viftims. . 
GSacroboſco, John de, his book de Sphzra, the occa- 
ſion of Mr. Flamſtead's ſtudying Aſtronomy, V. 
249. | 
Sad ter a book containing the laws and precepts of 
Toroaſter, VI. 347. a. | 
Sadi Muſladin, his prayer at Mecca, I. 35. a. Ad- 
vice to Princes, 41. 6. And rules of government, 


2. 5. | | 
| Sale, whether he was the founder of the ſect of the 
Sadducees, IX. 1 3. 4. | 5 
Sadolet, Cardinal, Bentivoglio's opinion of his briefs, 
II. 29. 5. Particulars concerning him, III. 184. 4. 
Cooled the reſolution of thoſe who ſtudied Divinity 
more than Philoſophy, 673. 6. Greatly applauded 


| Sages, why midwives are ſo called, IX. 71. a. | 
Sagredo, ſome of his reflections which are full of point 


an hiſtorian, I. 609. 2. 613. a. | | 
Sabal, Abraham Ibnu, order'd to give over writing 
of verſes under a ſevere penalty, II. 475. a. His 
poems ſold at an extravagant price, ibid. 5. | 


a day, X. 368. & feqq, | | : 
Sain&es, Claude de, diſputes with two proteſtant mi- 
niſters, VII. 161. a. | 
Saiuction, Mr. de, ſuſpected to be the author of the 

Duke of Guiſe's memoirs, IV. 248. | 
Sainte-Croix, Marquis de, his barbarity to Strozzi, 

IX. 435. b. 436. a. Cauſed 300 Frenchmen to be 
hanged as pirates, 436. a. 6. SN 
Sainte - Me ſine, Count de, VI. 271. 6. 


the diſſolution of the parliament in 1640, VI. 


. | 
Sant, the judgments which ſome legends ſay have 
happen'd upon removing their bodies, the ſame as 
happen'd to the inhabitants of Haliartus upon the 
removal of the body of Alcmena, I. 456. b6. How 


II. 88. 6. 89. a. A converſation that paſſed be- 


ſhip of Saints, and the veneration of their Relicks, 
58. 5. The ſtory of one whoſe tomb ſilenced an 
oracle of Apollo, 534. a. Beſſarion's opinion of 
new Saints, III. 161. 6, The great regard which 
they have one for the other, LV. 99. 6. What has 
been ſaid of great wits, applied to them, 5 36. a. The 
invocation of them, long practiſed by the Jews, 


Sir John Cheke and others, IV. 301. 5. Hoch- 
ſtrat's error concerning it, VI. 197. 6b. 198. a. See 


who are not redeemed by the blood of Chriſt, I. 


the Council of Colen, X. 1 5 a. 8 


and falſe wit, and inconſiſtent with the gravity of 


Solling, perſons who ſail round the world gain or loſe 


Saint-Yobn, Mr. his reply to Mr.] Hyde concernin . 


their feſtivals were celebrated in the Vth century, 


tween Ouvrard and Aubertin concerning the wor- 


VE . 


V. 163. 6. Reaſons againſt praying to Saints and 
ls; 266. 6. 267. a. —— Pacha things 
which the-Romiſh clergy relate of theirs, 31 4: 21 
And the advantages which they draw fromthem, 315. 
4. 6. A proof of the inadvertency with which a crowd 
of miracles are aſcrib'd by writers to Saints in thei: 
legends, 324. . Why Eccleſiaſtics often give this 
title to very wicked perſons, 535. a; The great 
devotion which is paid to female Saints, VI. 484. L. 
The true cauſe and real ſpring of the impertinent and 
falſe ſtories with which their lives abound, : 606. 6. 
Some of them ejected outof Heaven by Launoi, 654.4. 
Falſe ones as much increaſed as pretended or falſe 
nobles, 65 55 a. By what we are to judge of their 
ſanctity, VII. 190. 5. 191. 4. 5. The miracles 


wrought by St. Ignatius, 192. a: b. Euſebius's leiter 


and Mede's obſervations concerning the worſhip of 
them, 296. 6. & ſeq. 512. 4. b. & ſeq. Whence 
Chriſtians were ſo eaſily perſvaded that they ale 
perpetually ym as mediators. between  Gud 
and us, 770. 6. Nihuſius's argument for wor- 
ſniping them in their Relicks, 8 19. a. Never 
pray'd to by Father Paul, VIII. 207. 6. The wor- 
ſhip of them condemned by the Paulicians, 2 13. 6. 
What fables and falſhoods have crept into the hi- 
ſtories of their lives, 280. a. Melchior Canus's 


- obſervations - concerning the inaccuracy with which 


their lives have been wrote, ibid. 3. New ones 0c- 
caſion the old to be forgotten, IX. 519. 6. | 
Saint-Sulpice, Abby of, ihe pious fraud which was 
publiſhed concerning the foundation of it, III. 
178. a. b. | 8 
Saladin, what ſome authors pretend concerning bis 


intrigue with the wife of Lewis VII, VII. 24. 6. 


25. 4. 6. | | 
Saldenus, his miſrepreſentation of the opinion of Cæ- 
ſalpinus concerning the production of Animals, IM. 
I. 6. 2. a, Cenſures Voſſius unjuttly, IX. 15. a, 
Cenſured, 25 1. 6. His Differtations de Canis pretis, 
and de Eunuchis, full of obſcenities, X. 436. a 
Sale, forged letters of ordination both for himſelf and 
his father, VI. 412. 6. | | | 
Salian, Father, ſuppoſes without grounds that Cain 
repeated his offering, I. 55. » (13). Cenſured for 
forging ſpeeches and making epitaphs for Adam &c. 
227. a His miſtakes about Archelaus, II. 182. 6. 
His accoant of the diſeaſe with which Pharaoh was 
plagued for the ſake of Sarah, IX. 76. a. With 
what defign he thinks Abimelech took her, 77. a. 
Salii, what Quintilian affirms of them; VII. 469. 6. 
Salique Law, the origin of the Proverb, you will find 


it on the back of the Saligue Law, III. 425. b. Ob- 


ſervations upon it, VII. 721. 4. & ſeq. The diſ- 
orders to which countries that have not admitted it, 
are expoſed, X. 46. a. b. 47. a. 3 

Saliſbury, Thomas, almoſt the whole impreſſion of the 
{ſecond tome of his mathematical collections and 
tranſlations, burnt in the fire of London 1666, V. 
372. 1 (2). 5 | | . 

Sallengre, Mr. de, his edition of the miſcellany poems 
of Mr, de la Monnoye, VII. 622. 6b. 623. a. 


| Salto, Mr. de, gives a wrong tranſlation of the word 
Homonymi, I. 514. 5. A falſity which throws a 


cruel odium on his memory, X. 532 4.6. : 


Salluft, a paſſage explained, II. 88. b. His remark 


on the difficulty of writing hiſtory; III. 187. a. IV. 
110. a, A miſtake in the table of the Variorum 
edition, V. 353.n(17). The ſhameful affront he re- 


ceived on account of his intrigue with Milo's wiſe, 


VII. 543. 5. What he ſays of the danger of giv- 
ing good advice to princes and great men, VIII. 
86. a. 5. | 
Sabnafus, declares that ZEſchylus is more obſcure than 
| as a verſe of Horace which belongs not to him, 
nor any other ancient poet, II. 82. 6. Truſted too 
much to his memory, ibid. Corrects a groſs blun- 
der of Solinus, and at the ſame time commits one 
himſelf; 187. a. 5. Promiſed Commentaries upon 


he ſaid when he heard of Blondel's book about Pope 
Joan, III. 38 5. 2. Did not keep his promiſe to an- 
ſwer it, ibid. His correction of a paſſage of Pliny, 
IV. 7. 5; Reſutes Solinus but poorly concerning 
the conteſts of Democritus with the Magi, 569: 6. 
His opinion of the ſtyle of the Greek Teſtament, 
V. 404. a. A great enemy to Grotius though he 
beſtowed elogiums upon him, 583. a. 6. Was very 

9K © formidable 
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the holy ſcriptures; I. 301. 6. Quotes. a proverb ; 


Arnobius which he never publiſhed, 320. 3. What 


T7 MY { 


formidable to Guyet, V. 659. a, A grammatical 
obſervation. againſt 3 _ His miſtake with 
regard to Hanno's Periplus, VI. 16.6. Had a dif- 
pute with Deſiderius Heraldus, 120.4. His apinion 
of Mahomet's Teſtament, VII. 334.6. What name 
he aſſumed in two works which he publiſhed againſt 
Grotius, 424. 4. Impoſed upon with regard to 


the ſize and appearance of Milton, 568. a. His 


death. thought to be owing to the keenneſs with 


which that author wrote againſt him, 568 4. 6. Said 


to be received with contempt by Queen Chriſtina, 
570. a. What ſome ſay was the reaſon of his be- 
ing inſtrumental in bringing Morus into the United 
\ Provinces, 68 1. B. & ſeq. IX. 318. 6. The occa- 
ſion of the controverſies between him and Petavius, 
VIII. 330. a. 5. An examination of what he uſed 
to ſay concerning the edition of Anaſtaſius's works 
publiſhed by the Jeſuits of Mentz, 476. 4. b. 477. 
a.b. His character of Frederic Spanheim, IX. 318. 
5. Was never really reconciled with Boxhornius, 
X. 293. a. His criticiſm concerning a paſlage of 
'Theocritus, examined, 358. &ſeqq. Miſunderitands 
a paſſage of Ariſtotle, 361, 362. a. 5. A reflection 
on the conteſt between him and Petavius, 377- 
Salmero, ſaid to have ſtoln from the works of John 
Ferus, V. 228. 6. 
rn the great plenty of them in Dee and Spey, VII. 


| Saks. John, why he aſſumed the name of Salmonius 


Macrinus, VII. 316. a. 
Salpe, VI. 600. 6. | 
Salt, what Pliny and others ſay of Agrigentine alt, 
V.424. b. A fixed ſalt turned ſucceſſively into ſalt- 
petre, vitriol, lead, tin, copper, ſilver, and at laſt 
into gold, VIII. 20. a. 
Sali and Fiſhery, the heads of Mr. Collins's diſcourſe 
of them, 1V. 406. a. ; 
Salutations, „ STING of the Quakers againſt them, 
II. 657. 4. 5. | 5 _ 
Samael Prin of the Angels, the extravagant whims 
of the Rabbies about his adulteries with Eve, V. 
133.5. 8 
Samaritans, by what means Ludolph was engaged in 
a correſpondence with them, VII. 239. 6. 
Sambucus, what he has ſaid in praiſe of Bonfinius, III. 
; 8. a. i 
3 affects pompous words, VII. 463. a. 
Samos, who was the cauſe of its being attacked by the 
\ Athenians, VIII. 305. a. By whom the Temple 
of Venus of theMarſþes in that city was built, 309.4.6. 
Samoſatenians. See Arians. . 
Saxchez, declares it a mortal fin to ſee a perſon naked, 
I. 240. a. | 
3 Son of Alphonſo King of Caſtile, rebels a- 
ainſt his Father, IV. 196. 6. Solemnly curſed 
E him, 197. a. Worthily adminiſtred the go. 
vernment he had wickedly obtained, ibid. Laugh'd 
at the Pope's excommunication, ibid. | 
| Sanchoniatho, his Ilus, the ſame as Abraham, I. 94. 6. 
The agreement of his hiſtory with that of Moſes, 
IV. 489. b. 490. a. 5. | 
Sancia, Donna, wiſe of Giuffer, III. 499. 
Sancia of Aragon. See Aragon. 8 
Sancroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the ſteps which 


he and his collegues took about continuing the Epiſ- 


copal ſucceſſion _—_ thoſe who adhered to them, 
VI. 155. Whether 
vited the Prince of Orange into England, ibid. a. C. 
Deſired Dr. Hickes to write in defence of Paſſive 
Obedience, 157.6. 
Sanity, in what it is too commonly thought to con- 
ſiſt, IX. 338. 6. 
Sanctius, Rodericus, his narrative of the vengeance 
| er God took upon Alphonſo King of Spain, IV. 
198. 6. 
3 Franciſcus de los, the reaſon he gives why 
the body of Charles V did not putrify, IV. 266. 6. 
Sanctour, the ſtory of his — wa a layman upon 
Dr. Mauclerc inſtead of a prieſt, IV. 285. . 
Sanctuaries, on what occaſion Arcadius aboliſhed the 
| uſe of them, II. 160. a. Reflections upon them, 
ibid. 162.6. 
Sandæus, Maximilian, his audaciouſneſs, VII. 526. 6. 
Sanders, the only ſource of all the authors that ha ve 
deſamed Ann Boleyn, III. 450. His notorious ca- 
lumnies concerning her, refuted, ibid. a. Not to 


be credited in ſuch things as are to the prejudice of 


the Proteſtants, III. 647. 6. His accuſation againſt 
- Biſhop Poinet, refuted, VIII. 438.6 


e was one of thoſe who in- 


D E X. 


Senderſan, Biſhop, thought the Diſſenters more dann. 


gerous than the Roman Catholics, II. 393. 5. Hi: 
opinion with regard to the Gentiles to whom the 
. _ goſpel has not been , 672. 4. 
Sanderſon, Mrs. the Actreſs, III. 285. 6. 


Sandius, cenſured, VII. 596. ö. | 
Sandricourt, who was the author of the pieces pub. 


liſhed under that name, VII. 55 1. 4. 
Sandys, Edwin, Archbiſhop of York, his character of 
1 2. Reproaches him for his ingra- 


e, 
Sandys, Sir Edwyn, what he thought was the rea- 
ſon that he could not meet with Bellarmin's works 
in any bookſeller's ſhop in Italy, III. 169. 6. 
Sanguin, Soldan of Aleppo and Nineveh, VII. 824. 


Sazkey, Sir Hierom, articles which he preferred a- 


gainft Dr. Petty, VIII. 357. 6. 

Sannaxarius, his epigrams on Cæſar Borgia's motto, 
III. 501. 2. Pope Adrian VI, V. 677. a. And 
Innocent VIII, VI. 386. a. Poliſhed and refined 
his works too much, VII. 97. a. His verſes on 
Majus a famous interpreter of Dreams, 366. a. 
— epitaph upon him by Mr. de la Monnoye, 

19. 4. | | 

Sanni, Arrian's account of them. II. 341. 6. 

Sanſac, Mr. de, III. 602. 

Sanſon, Nicholas, ſome of his miſtakes about Abbe- 
ville, I. 26. a. 6. And Pytheas, VIII. 621. 3. 


Sanſon, Nicholas, ſon of the preceding, moſt of the 


proper names in his Map of the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains, ſtrangely diſguiſed, II. 496. 4. 
danſon, William, his greographical diſquitions, III, 


44. a. | 

Santeuil, the Epitaph he wrote on Mr. Arnaud, II. 
313. 6. The ſquabble it occaſioned between him 
and the Jeſuits, 314. 4. 6. Some account of a tranſ- 
lation of his Latin Ode in praiſe of Lewis XIV, 


VII. 617. a. An epitaph upon him by Mr. de la 


Monnoye, 619. 2. Author of the inſcription which 
is engraved on Notre Dame Bridge, X. 427. b. 
Sanuta, Nicoloſo, an apology publiſhed in her name 
_ prohibiting the Ladies luxury of dreſs, III. 

18. a. 


| Savcondarius, maſſacred together with his wife by his 


father-in-law, IV. 556. a. 6. | : 


| n cauſed Manes to be flea'd alive, VII. 396. 


*& Be | 5 0 5 
Saporta, Lewis, ſome account of him, IX. 68. a. 6. 


X. 8 


Sappho, her anſwer to Alceus who aſked a favour of 


her, I. 440. 2. Whether ſhe was the firſt who took 
the lovers leap, VII. 16. 6. A conjecture about 
the cauſe of her love for Phaon, 366. a. 5. = 
garabaites, a kind of Monks, III. 191. a. 
Saracens, their prodigious conqueſts, I. 48. a. VIII. 
39. a. 5. The ſlaughter of them at the battle of 
Dordogne, not near ſo great as ſeveral hiſtorians 
make it, I. 49. a. Imparted to the European Na- 
tions the ſcience of Aſtronomy, VI. 508. a. Had 
many fine geniuſes and eminent men among them, 
VII. 329. 3. The wild havock they made in 
their conqueſts, inconſiſtent with the pious expreſ- 
fions of their firſt Khaliff, VIII. 33. a. The con- 
verſation between a young Saracen and his ſiſter be- 
fore he went out to fight a Chriſtian Officer, VIII. 
38. a. What greatly contributed to their power 
and conqueſts, ibid. a. 6. e 
Saracon, one of Noradni's Generals, VII. 825. a. 
Sarah, ſaid by the Rabbies to have died of grief 
when ſhe heard that Abraham bad carried away her 
ſon in order to ſacrifice him, I. 487. a. Commend- 
ed by the Fathers for her diſſimulation, 76. a. 


Might be put in parallel wich Stratonice the wiſe of 


Dejotarus, IV. 558, a. 6. | 

Saramita, Andrew, a Fanatic, his impious aſſertions 
concerning Guillelma, V. 625. 6. 

Saravia, 


VI. 563. 6. — 
Sardini, Scipio, VII. 94. 6. | 
Sardinia, who is ſaid to have been the firſt who culti- 
vated it, II. 236. a. 
ſaty rical Sonnets, V. 124. 6. His ballad open the 
carrying off of Mademoiſelle de Bouteville by Mon- 
ſieur de Coligny, VI. 7 a. 6. Engaged in the 
war againſt Montmaur, VII. 636. 4. 


361 


4 Sarra, 


rian, the diſpute between him and 
Coornhert concerning the Catechiſm of Heidelberg, 


Sarraſin, the concluſion of one of his profane and 
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barrau, Mr. what he fays of John de Croi's anfwer 
to Balzac and Heinfius, IV. 472. a. b. 


Sarravius, his account of the publication of Blondel's | 


book concerning Pope Joan, III. 385. a. B. 
Sartorizs, Father Auguſtin, his abridgment of Baro- 
nius's Annals, X. 539, 4. | 


Sartre, Mr. falſcly accuſed Bayle of having lived 


— Jeſuits, III. 62. 4. 5 

Satan, faid to have entered into an agreement under 

the name of Terrier the Prince of the ſubterrancous 
Spirits with Peter Cayet, IV. 234. 3. And that 
this contract ſigned with blood was found after 
Cayet's death and ſeen by feveral of the Gent du 

Roi, ibid. See Devil. 


Satires, what would be the moſt effectual way of | 


ſuppreſſing them, I. 539. 5. RefleGions concern- 
ing them, II. 11. 6, Their fatal effects, 188. 6. 
The method of thoſe who writ them, III. 604. 
a, The difference between ſatire and hiſtory, 633. 
5. The ſatyrical poetry of the Latins very diffe- 
rent from that of the Greeks, IV. 152. 5. Often 
carried too far by thoſe who write them in baniſh- 
ment, 514. B. Should be commented upon by the 
author himſelf or by ſome contemporary writer, 
V. 179. 6. One of their chief perfections, ibid. 
The ill natured propenſity which people have to 
give too mach credit to them, VII. 489. 5. 490. a. 
6. The fatal effects which they have had on ſome 
people, VI. 182. b. 183. a. 5. Lucilius, not the 
inventor of this kind of writing, VII. 208. b. Ob- 
ſervations concerning their licentiouſneſs and nature, 
IX. 115.6. X. 118. 6. & ſeq. Thoſe of an hiſto- 
rical caſt ought to be refuted, X. 345. 6. 
Satirifts, their common defect, III. 27. 6. Qualifi- 
cations neceſſary to make a good one, 165. 6. The 
excellency and ſuperiority of the French Satiriſts, 


444. 2. Often fall ſhort of a thing by endeavour- 


ing to over do it, V. 546. 5. A faithful picture of 
all ſatyrical Writers, X. 346. 
Saturn, treated in the ſame manner by his ſon Jupiter as 
he had treated his father Cœlus, VI. 495. 4. 6. 496. 
4. The allegories that are ſhadowed under theſe 
fictions, ibid. The ſtory of him and his three ſons, 


formed upon Noah and his ſons, 303. a. Forced 


to diſgorge his children ſome years aſter he had 
ſwallowed them, 478. Men ſacrificed to him at 

Carthage, VII. 172.6. His leudneſs, VIII. 380. 
4. 6. 


Saturn, Planet, Huygens's diſcoveries concerning it, 


VI. 332. 42. Suppoſed by Galileo to be tricorpo- 


rate or compoſed of three bodies, V. 373. 6. 
Sawille, Sir Henry, by whom he was aſfliſted in his 
edition of St. Chryſoſtom's works, III. 447. a. I. 
519. a. V. 702. a. 705. VII. 629. 6. His ani- 
madyverſions on a mittake of Godwin in his cata- 


logue of Engliſh Biſhops, V. 446. What he ſays 


of Polydore Virgil's hittory of England, X. 21. 6. 

Savilian Profeſſor, why not permitted to hold any 
other office, III. 249. a. E 

Saviour, Dr. Bennet's hypotheſis with regard to the 
incarnation of our Saviour, III. 215. 6. See Jeſus 
Chriſt. 

Saul, what de Choiſi ſays in order to make it proba- 

ble that he did not know David on the day he flew 
Goliah, IV. 5 33. 5. | 


Saulex, Son of Amurath I, deprived of his. ſight by 


the order of his father for his rebellion, I. 607. 6. 

Saulvage, Denys, omitted in his edition of Froiflard's 
hiſtory all ſuch paſſages as gave umbrage to the 
French Court, V. 342. 6. | 


Savoy, Charles Emanuel, Duke of, VI. 98. 4. 6. 
Sawoy, Donna Beatrix, Dutcheſs of, the affront which 


ſhe offered the Cardinal of Lorrain, VII. 169, 6. 

Savoy, A of, ſecond wife of Lewis XI, VII. 

o. 4. 6. 

Souris Elias, his examination of Abraham's diſſimu- 
lation, I. 93. a. Copies Le Clerc, ibid. 6. His 
character of Jurieu, II. 319. a. And Mr. Bayle, 
III. 88. 5. 89. a. . What he ſays of Le Blanc with 
regard to his manner of deſcribing the opinions of 
the reformed upon the points which are controverted 
with the Papiſts, 99. 6. His notion of the princi- 
ples of faith differs ſrom that author's in words only, 
101. 4. 6. A reflection upon his aſcribing the ob- 

jections of unbelievers to fleſh and blood, 102. 6. 
His cenſure of Jurieu's notion of ſecond marriages, 
VII. 256. b. Opinion of St. Cyril and Neſtorius, 
767 a.b. Anſwer to Jurieu's charge of Neſtoria- 


Saxons, did not uſe to admit their c 


manner o 


niſm, ibid. And juſt öbſervation concerning one 
of 'Origen's Tenets, VIII. 4, 47. 4. Ht hep. 
| lefted two confiderable blunders of ftrieu concern- 
ing the Sorinians, 4, 48. a. IIIs diſpute with 
chat author about Derodon's book d: Suppoſito, 741 
. 6. 742. a. 8. & ſeq. His anſwers to the Con 
mentaire Philofoplique with nal wes to the rights of 
an erroneous conſcience, confated, 804. a. 5. &. 
ſeg. IX. 465. 5. 467. 24. - ood 
Sauves, Lady de, one of the principal miſtreſſes of 
Henry TV, VI. 111. | PI . 
Saxon, John, the falſhood which he publiſhed about 
Francis I, V. 322. 4. | | | 


Saxon Language, reaſons aſſigned for the decay of it, 
did to revive the knowledge of it, 297. 6. 330. 6. 


Dr. Gibſon's obſervations 1 326. a. 


preſence till they were able to bear arms, I. 493. 
Their Kings held their crowns as a Fee · ſimple, and 
had a full right of diſpoſing of them as they thought 


Proper, 495. a. Several of their laws, 499. a. 5. 


The office of their avizes or ie e, 500. b. 

Saxony, Auguſtus Elector of, his regard for James 
Andreas, I. 690. a, | | 

Scewola, the occaſion of the enmity between him and 
Albutius, I. 438. 5. An inftance of his great ſin- 
cerity and fair dealing, II. 129. a. Was one of 
the greateſt Civilians that ever appeared in Rome, 
VI. 242. a. | | 

Scala, Paul de la, VII. 616. 4. | 

Scaliger, Julius Cæſar, reproached by Scioppias with 

_ forging ſome annals relating to his own family, I. 
288. a. 6. His opinion of Alciat's emblems, 447. 6. 
Verſes to Bandel on his Novels, II. 638. b. And 
character of Cardan, IV. 117. a. What prompted 
him to write againſt him, 120z 5. Greatly in- 

jured his reputation by an immoderate deſire of claſh- 


ing with others, 121. 2. 6. Why he refuſed to 


read the ſecond editions of books which he had 


criticiſed, ibid. Vainly ſappoſed that his criticiſms | 


had occaſioned the death of Cardan, ibid. Publiſh- 
ed only the fifteenth part of Exoterice Exercitationes, 
329. b6, His rage againſt Stephen Dolet and the 
origin of it, 623. 6. 624. a. b. Employed the 
moſt injurious expreſſions in writing againſt Eraſ- 
mus, V. 79. a. b. The cauſe of their quarrel, ibid. 
Eraſmus endeavoured to deſtroy all the copies of his 
two orations againſt him, 81. a. 5. 82. a.b, His 
epigram on Bandel's amoours, 472. 6, Did not dedi- 
cate his books de Caufis Latine Linguæ to Sebaſtian 
Gryphius $94.2: Why he has not applauded Loti- 
chius, VII. 178. His verſes concerning the com- 
monwealth of Athens, VIII. 309. a. Approves a 
miſtake of St Jerom, 327. 6. His judgment of Per- 
ſius, ibid. & ſeq. And the venality of Sabellicus, 
IX. 7. a. Why he cenſures Ovid, 671. 6. The 


letters of Naturalization which were granted him by 


Francis I, 707. a. 6. Criticiſed, X. 372. His 
egregious miſtake concerning the Muſæus of Virgil, 
15. 4. 5 | 5 

Scaliger, Joſeph, his vindication of his father againſt 


the inſults of Scioppius on account of a book a- 


ſcribed to Paulus /Emilins, I. 288. 3. Not to be 
depended upon in any thing relating to Agricola, 
345. 6. His miſtakes with regard to Athenæus, 
Diodorus Siculus, &c. II. 178. a. b. Sometimes 
ſuffers himſelf to be carried too far through a de- 
fire of finding fault, 187. 6. Unintelligible in 
what he ſays about Tiberius's ſeizing Armenia, 357. 
a. Miſled a great number of authors by miftak- 


Some of his errors concerning Auſonius, 501. 4. 6. 
What he ſaid of the promiſing genius of Barthivs, 
710. a. Cenſured for the raſh judgment which he 
paſſed upon Bellarmin, III. 170. 3. What he ſays 
of Bembo's R 185. a. How he treats Beroaldus's 

explaining chronology, 272. 5. His 
falſe prediction concerning Geneva, 313. a. The 
arrogant manner in which he ſpeaks of John Bodio, 
.422. 6. Commends Calvin for not writing upon the 
Revelations, IV. 47. a. His charaQter of Calvi- 
ſius's chronology, 58. 4. Cenſured for believing 
that Cardan was the firſt who attempted to calcu- 
late the nativity of Chrift, 118. 2. The manner 
in which he was impoſed upon by Muretus, 172. 


a. An inſtance of his abſence of mind, 208. «a. 5. 


His long controverſy concerning Catullus's age con- 
| tains 


IX. 295. a. 6. 296. a, What Sir Henty Spelman 


ildren to their 


ing one Artemiſia for another, 363. 5. 364. a. 6. 
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tains nothing but what deſerves to be exploded, 


214. 6. 215. 4. 6. His character of Clavius, 371. 
a. 6. And miſtakes about Daurat, $44 b. $45. 4. 
How he abuſed Druſius, 661. a. His opinion 

Ennius, V.\*32.6, Some falſities which he relates 
concerning the cauſe of his father's quarrel with 
Eraſmus, 80. 4. 5. 81. 4. Knew very little of it, 
82. 4. b. Falſely ſuppoſes that Euripides and Plato 
went into Egypt together, 149. 6. With what 
writers he began the ſtudy of the Greek language, 
233. 6. Farther from diſcovering the quadrature of 
the circle than ſome others, 246. a. Drew up the 
indexes to Gruterus's Corpus inſcriptionum, 5 88. b. 
Cenſured ſor his miſtakes about the employment of 
Harpalus at Babylon, VI. 26. a. His criticiſm 
upon Euſebius with regard to the age of Helen, er- 
rontous, 60. 3. What he ſaid of Hoeſchelius, 204. 
5. His complaints againſt Scioppius with regard to 
an accuſation of his being concerned in the ſacrifice 


of a goat, ill-grounded, 396. a. b. His hatred and 


Hon againſt Junius, 473. 6. 474. 4. His pane- 
=E N bm after his death, 565 a. b. Miſtaken 
with regard to the author of the 1dolum Hallenſe, 
VII. 100. a. 5. Declared his abhorrence of Lip- 
ſius's ſtyle on his death-bed, 109. 6. Cenſures Eu- 


ſebius unjuſtly, 15 5. 6. The contempt with which 


he ſpeaks of Lydiat, 287. a. His treatment of 
Maldonat, 373. 5. Some miſtakes of which he has 
been guilty where he juſtly accuſes Galatin of Pla- 
giariſm, 479. a. 5. A reflection which he makes 
on the conſtancy with which Catharine de Navarre 
perſevered in her Religion, examined, 745. a. 6. 
An epigram upon the ill uſage he met with from 
Scioppias, VIII. 137. a. His ſurprizing account 
of Ramus, 655. 5. What he ſays of Nicholas 
Rapin, contradifted, 668. a. b. 669. a. His cha- 
rater of Francis Rhodoman, 726. a, His inter- 
pretation of the words Maſcula Sappho, IX. 71. a. 


 Cenſured by Scioppius, 132. a. 5. A paſſage which 


is very obſcure, 409. 5. The verſes which Mure- 
tus impoſed upon him as the work of an ancient 
poet, VI. 117. 6. IX. 622.6. 623. a. The diſtich 
which he wrote upon him by way of revenge, ibid. 
May be juſtly cenſured on a vaſt number of occaſions, 
X. 377. 


Scaligerana, 


from Scaliger's mouth, 425. a. Who wrote the 
preface to it, VII. 231. 2 (43). 

| Scaggerbeg, his incomparable valour and conduct, J. 

611. A confutation of what ſome pretend concern- 


ing his deſiring the aſſiſtance of Alphonſus K. of 


Naples, when he beſieged Belgrade, VII. 725. 6. 
& ſeq. | 
| 3 deſigned to have attempted a Tragedy, I. 143. 
a. His burleſque of an argument to teach men the 
folly of complaining of being ſubject to death, III. 
48. a. Has ſucceeded in his Virgil Traveſti better 
than all others, X. 18. a. | 5 
Scaurus, Mamercus, killed himſelf to avoid the cruelty 
of Tiberius, VII. 316. a. | 


| Scaurus, Marcus, how Pompey reſented his marrying | 


Mucia, VII. 694. 6. 


Scepticiſm, ill oppoſed and ill defended in the time of 


 Ariſto, II. 251.4. How Mr. Nicolle's books tend 
to lead men into it, VII. 804. b. & ſeq. The ſeve- 


ral degrees of it, X. 260. 6. Whether Zeno Elea- 


tes really aſſerted that there is nothing in the uni- 
verſe, ibid. & ſeq. The denying the eternal and 
immutable relations of things, a means of leading 
men into it, VIII. 825. a. See Pyrrhoni/m. 
Sceptics, their dogm of incomprehenſibility, II. 251. 
a. Who furniſhed them with all they have ſaid a- 
gainſt the teſtimony of the ſenſes, IV. 570. A 
pious fraud which has been uſed againſt them, VI. 
593. 6. & ſeq. Cicero's character of them, VII. 
$23 a. In what they differed from the Academics, 
III. 596. a. Why a ſmall number of men only 
are capable of being miſled by them, ibid. Whe- 
ther their doctrine is more dangerous now than for- 
merly, 596. a. 5. & ſeqq. Why la Mothe le Vayer 
looked upon this ſect as the leaſt oppoſite to the 
Chriſtian Religion, and concluded that they will 
certainly be damned, 598. 4. 6. & ſeq. A confu- 
tation of their principles, 602. a. 5. From whence 
their doctrine that our ſenſes deceive us and that 
we ought not to truſt their teſtimony, aroſe, X. 224. 
4. 6, 235. 6. Their character, 410. An anſwer 


ſome account of this book, V. 235. * 
Many things in it, which the compilers did not hear 


to ſuch as aſk what need there was to mention the 
objections which the Goſpel-myſteries may afford 

- them; 413. & ſeq. See Pyrrhonifts. ai 

Scharſeginn, Helen, daughter of Maximilian II, how 

Rauber gained her for his wife from a Spaniard 
who was his rival, VIII. 677. a. b. | 

Scheglius, James, his diſpute with Simon Simonius, 

III. IX. 247. 6. 

Scheme of Literal Prophecy 8 an account of 
ſome of the anſwers to it, IV. 403. b. 404. a. 
Scheuchzer, Dr. his tranſlation of Koempfer's hiſtory, 
commended, VI. 559. 6. 5 | 
Sebeydel, Hertmannus, his deſcription of Capiſtran, IV. 

99. a. | | 

Schiites, à ſect among the Muſſulmans, I. 39. a. 

Schiſm, the way to prevent it, III. 132. 3. On 
what the whole controverſy about it between the * 
Church of England and the Diſſenters, turns, 203. 
a, The act of toleration, not an excuſe for it, 
ibid. Defined, 211. a. 203. a. The difference 
between the ſchiſm of Co-ordination, and the ſchiſm 
of Subordination, ibid. The diſpute about Mr. 
Hales's tra& concerning ſchiſm and ſchiſmatics, V. 
704. a. Origen condemned for it by a general 
Council, VIII. 45. a. A conference concerning it 
between two Proteſtant and two Popiſh Divines, 
235. a. b, | 

Schiſm Bill, warmly oppoſed by General Stanhope, 
IX. 393. a. A letter concerning it by Mr. Steele, 
398. 6. 399. 2. 45 8 

Schlufſelburgius, his account of Lipſius's inconſtancy 
with regard to Religion, VII. 103. . What he 
ſays of Beza's works, III. 308. 8. 

Schola Latinitatis, by whom it was written, VII. 
239. a. 

Scholars, the early care which the Brachmans took of 
their education, III. 560. Generally very poor, 
V. 246. 6. What regard thoſe of Pythagoras had 
for their Maſter, VIII. 614. a. How they uſed to 
aun their particular opinions, ibid. 

Scbolaſticus, what this term ſignifies, V. 111. 3. 

Schomberg, Sieur du, his memorial to Henry III 

againſt recognizing the D. of Lorrain's eldeſt fon 
for his ſucceſſor, VI. 103. 4. 5. | 7 

Schomberg, Frederic Duke de, what occaſioned a miſ- 
underſtanding between him and Prince Rupert, IX. 

202. 4. 5. Diſguſted at the Duke of Buckingham's 
being preferred to the Garter before him, ibid. C. 
A ſtory which is told of his manner of communicat- 

ing what paſt at Portugal to Cardinal Mazarine at 
Paris by the help of a mirrour, VIII. 620. b. & ſeq. 

Schookius, dreſſes himſelf in borrowed feathers without 
acknowledgirg to whom he is obliged for. them, 
IT. 268. a. Proſecuted by Des Cartes for ſlander, 
I. 687. a. 5. IV. 143.6. The declarations he 
made about the book he had written againſt him, 
ibid. The ſeverity with which he fallss upon Kepler, 
VI. 522. 4. 5 

School, verſes againſt thoſe who will not 
to be acted in them, X. 340. : | 

School Divinity, juſtly deſpiſed by men of ſenſe, IT. 
135. 6. The many evils it has occaſioned, ibid. 

Its original and progreſs, 134. a. 213. 4.  Ariſto- 

_ tle's philoſophy thought eſſential to it, 271. a, In 
what ſenſe the term School Divinity may be conſider- 
ed, 324. b. Its uſefulneſs, 325. a. Is, according 
to Dr. Barlow, a weapon neceſſary a for a rational 
defence of any queſtion againſt Rome, 673. 6. 

| Knott the Jeſuit's opinion of it, and that of Mr. 
Chillingworth, 674. a. Has been the preatelt 
plague to the Chriſtian Church, VII. 482. Fa 

Schoolmaſters, they who would make their fortune by 
teaching the youth, would do very wrong to become 
authors, I. 710. a. Do not generally abound with 
good ſenſe and good humour, VIII. 52. a. Their 
ſervitude in being obliged to hear the ſame things 
over and over again, X. 313. a. 6. | 

Schoolmen, their doctrine of univerſals, the ſame as 
Spinoziſm, I. 59. 6. Wrote in a barbarous ſtyle, 
186. b. Ariſtotle's authority amongſt them, 271. 

\ The trifling irreverent and ſcandalous queſtions 
that have been ſtarted by St. Thomas Aquinas, Al- 
bertus Magnus and other ſcholaſtics of preat note, 
II. 135. 2. Favoured by the Popes, 136. a. How 
far St. Thomas their firſt founder followed the 
Arabians, 133. 6. Moſt of the hereſies, ſchiſms, 
and inteſtine diſſentions, which have in ſo cruel a 
manner rent the Church, entircly owing to their 
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impertinent and abſurd diſtinctions and quibbles, 
II. 135. 6. Suppoſe that Ariſtotle was fully perſuaded 
of the Trinity, 271. 6. Scarce any people leſs 
ſteady in their belief, 301. 6. What Leibnitz ſays 
of their philoſophy, IV. 147. a. Their intentional 
Species, 206, a. How they perplex and hamper 
themſelves with difficulties of their own raiſing, III. 
698. a. IV. 339. & ſeq. The obediential Power 
which they ſuppoſe in the creatures, 593. 6, Their 
wretched jargon concerning the production of wo- 
men, V. 409. a. Their diſtinction of Ens per /e 
& Fns per accidens, unintelligible, 479. Biſhop 
Hacket's, opinion of them, 659. a. 5. Wherein 
they differ from the Carteſians with regard to crea- 
tion, IX. 157. 4. South's defence of the uſe of 
{chool-term*, 314. a. 6. The miſerable condition 
to which they reduced philoſophy, 545. a. Both 
the Romiſh and Proteſtant Communions diſſatisfied 
with their explanations relating to the Trinity, X. 
399. & ſeq. Their diſputations work a change in 
no perſon, 412. Their great ignorance of the 
Greek tongue, 555. a. \ | 
Schotius, Andreas, his tranſlation of Photius, a ſeries 
of glaring abſurdities and monſtrous reaſoning, I. 
659.6. Cenſured, V. 428. 5b. Miſunderſtands a 


paſſage in Plutarch, IV. 561.6, His account of 


Cornelius Severus, corrected, IX. 164. a. 6. 
Schucker, Thomas, an Anabaptiſt, pretends to be in- 

ſpired with the holy Spirit, and cuts off his bro- 

ther's head before a numerous aſſembly, I. 629. 6. 


Is puniſhed according to the quality of his crime, 


ibid. 
Schuldorpius, Marquardus, on what account he was ac- 
cuſed of inceſt, VI. 207. a. Baths 
Schultingius, Gabriel, ſome account of his abridgment 
of Baronius's annals, X. 537. a. 


Schurman, Anna Maria a, her account of ſome pro- 


digies which happened at Herford, IV. 269. 6. 


The diſtich which was put under a print of her, 


V. 85. #(153)- ; ; 
Schay!, Florentius, his tranſlation of Des Cartes's 
treatiſe de Homine, IV. 144. 6. 


| Schwartſerd!, George, VII. 517. a. 


Science, what is fo called, VI. 191. a. 


Sciences, what reduces the profetiion of them to a level 


with the moſt mechanic arts, I. 446. 6. Great 
evils have been ſaid to have been occaſioned by 
communicating the ſecrets of them to common peo- 
ple, III. 181. 5. | | 
Scientia Media, VIII. 223. b. 224. 6. | 
Scilla, Auguſtino, his hypotheſis concerning the de- 
luge, ſaid to be the ſame in many reſpects as that 
of Dr. Woodward, X. 193. 6. 14. @. 6. 3 
Scioppius, his charges againit Scaliger with reſpect to a 
MS. aſcribed to Paulus £Amilus, I. 288. a. 6. 
The ſcandalous ſtories which he relates of Baudius 
by way of revenge, III. 32. a. His impudent and 
| ſlanderous inveRive againſt Beza, 188. b. His ac- 
count of Bruno, 626, 627. & leq. Falſe in ſeveral 
particulars, 628. a. Cenſures Strada very unjuſtly, 
IV. 262. a. What he ſays of the ſcourge of Charles 
V, 263. 5. The character which he gives of Ere- 
mita, V. 92. 6. 93. @. 6. Accuſed of ſtealing 
manuſeripts from Gifanius, 428. a. 5. His vindi- 


cation of himſelf, ibid. What he ſays of Goldaſt, 


448. a.b. Had given orders for publiſhing in his 
Scaliger Hypobelimarus that he had been broken on 
wheel, 449. 6. 450. a. Had a great talent at ex- 
aggerating, 450. a. A little book againſt Scaliger 
which was written by Matman, aſcribed to him, 
VII. 493. 2. A mcſt virulent ſatire which he 
wrote againit K. James I, falſely aſcribed to other 
authors, VIII. 586. 6 587. a. A ſentence which 
he publiſhed as a principle of the religion of that 
Prince and his Embaſſador Sir Henry Wotton, X. 
203. a. Bore an implacable hatred to the Jeſuits, 
c21. Choſe to contradict and criticiſe himlelf ta- 
ther than not cenſure his enemies, ibid. 6. Remarks 
concerning his controverhal writings, ibid. The 
molt furious and formidable of all the critics, 377. 
1 (4). I. 543. 4. V. 94. 4. _ ED: 
Scijio, Signior, his letter concerning the Engliſh Biſhops 
not appearing at the Council of 'Trent, VI. 374. 6. 


Scipio Africanus, whether he was the author of his 


maxim, That he was never more employed and leſi 
alone than when he was alone, I. 572. b. Uled to 
* ſay that he chole rather to ſave one citizen than 
kill a thouſand enemies, II. 36. a. What he ſaid 


upon going into baniſhment, 602, ö. Was pledſed that 
the people ſhould believe he was begotten by a God in 
the form of a Serpent, VIII. 31. 6. A noble paſſage 

from Livy concerning him, ibid. Why Cato the 

Cenſor was faid to be lefs uſeful to the Common- 
wealth, o. The conference between him and 

_ Hannibal, 5 a. 3. How he behaved in Sicily, 
IX. 455. a. 3. Why Cato was offended with 
him, ibid. 2. Obſervations upon his pretended re- 
miſſneſs, 455. 6. | | 

Scipio Nafica, the anſwer which he made to Ennius 

When he ſaid he knew that he was at home by his 
voice, V. 30. 6. 

Sclater, his original draught of the primitive Church, 
VI. 539. 6. | 1 5 

Sclawonian Language, a prerogative of it, IV. 371. a. 

Scolding, the benefit of it, VI. 545. 6. 

Scorner, why he ſceketh wiſdom and findeth it not, 
II. 417. a. | 8 

Scoti, Count Hannibal, what Lipſius ſaid of his re- 
marks on Tacitus, I. 415. a. ; 

Scorifts, why they endeavoured to run down Baius and 
Heſſels, II. 591. b. Their unity of Genus and 
e the ſame chimera with that of Cæſalpinus, 
1 1 8 

Scotland, when the crown of Scotland was elective; 
T. 162. a, Her advantageous alliance with Char- 
lemagne, 164. . The aiſpnte between John Baliol 
and Robert Bruce about the Crown, II. 616. a. . 
&c. Several pretenders to it, 617. a. The Pope's 
arguments to prove that it was not a fee of England 


in the time of Edward I, 623. b. 624. a The 


advice which Mr. de la Broſſe gave the French 
concerning it, III. 602. 5. Surrendered to Edward 
I King of England, II. 623. | | 
Scoto, Dominicus a, his remarks on Ferus's Commen- 
| tary on the Goſpel of St. John, V. 228. a. | 
Scots, the occaſion of their war with Brudeus King of 
the PiQs, I. 387. Their articles with England 
upon the marriage of Margaret of Norway with the 
ſon of Edward 1 King of England, II. 610. a. 6. 
Their making a league with the King of France 
_ againſt Edward I, vindicated, 621. a. 5. Montruel's 
character of them, IV. 478. 4. b. 479. a. An 
obſervation concerning the number of the Kings 
whom they have dethroned, baniſhed, and killed, 
VI. 553. a. To whom they owe the firſt impreſ- 
ſion of their laws, VII. 8. 5. of 
Scotus, John Duns, defamed by Bzovius, III. 722. a. 
Scotus, Marianus, whether he is the firſt whb men- 
tioned Pope Joan, VIII. 478. 4. b. 5 | 
Scrabled on the doors of the gates, explained, I. 190. a. 
Scribanius, was the author of Commentarius in Gnomat 
which was aſcribed to Boſweide, III. 27. b. 
Scribere, ſometimes ſignifies to publiſh, II. 50. 6. 
Scriptures, Holy, when firſt tranſlated into Syriac, I. 
69. a. Their ſublimity and eloquence, 74. @. 6. 
Rules for explaining them, 96. 5. Great part of 
the difficulties in them, grounded on their being 
too literally tranſlated, 98. 5. Father Adam and 
Jurieu's notion of the inipiration of the Scriptures, 
333. 6.334. a. Said to be leſs obſcure than Æſ- 
chylus, 301. 5. The paſlage in which it is ſaid 
The Lord will have war with Amalel from genera- 
tion to generation, explained, 317. a. b. From what 
the difficulty of many paſſages ariſes, 377. 6. Fa- 
ther Alexander's method of explaining them, 489. 
a. Contain the materials and principles of all arts 
and ſciences according to Alſtedius, 529. Rules 
to be obſerved in the ſtudy of them, II. 213. a. 
The Church both allows and denies the people the 
liberty of reading them, 311. 6. Confidered by 
Arnoldus as a rule of life only, 327. 6. The Bock 
of Wiſdom and that of Feſus the Son of Sirach have 
en thought by ſome to be parts of canonical Scrip- 
ture, 332. Why Luther thought St. James's 
Epiſtle not canonical, 414. 3. What Roger Bacon 
_ aſſerted concerning Laymen's underſtanding the Ori- 
ginals, 538. 2. Eſteemed by the Quakers a ſecon- 
dary rule, ſubordinate to the ſpirit, 656. 5. What has 
been ſaid of the proofs which are brought. for their 
_ divinity, III. 101. a. A reflection upon the ob- 
jections of unbelievers being aſcribed co fleſn and 
blood, ibid. What Father Fulgentio ſaid of them 
and of the reſtraint put on the uſe of them by the 
See of Rome, 137, 5. Biſhop Beveridge's argu- 
ments to prove their truth and divinity, examined, 
296. 5. 297. a. On what account ſeveral learned 
90 men 
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men have juſtly. cenſured Caſtalio's verſions, IV. 
180. a. In what manner ſome ſay the Writers of 
them were inſpired, 376. 5. 377. a. How the 
difficulties againſt the verſe in which David orders 

Solomon to kill Shemei may be obviated, 537. 4. 
3. 542. 5. When it is allowable to judge of facts 

contained in them, ibid. Obſervations on a narra- 

tive in the book of Samuel, 538. a. 6. Whether 
the hiſtorical books may not poſſibly relate the ſame 

thing twice, ibid. Some pretend thar ail the chap- 
ters or verſes of the firit book of Samuel are not 

| po in their original order, 533. 6. 541. 4. 

ry's ſcheme to diſcover the true ſenſe, V. 218. a. 
. Gregory's notes and obſervations upon ſome paſſages, 
551. 4. 6. 552. 4. bo How Hierocles endeavoured 
to prove that they are falſe, VI. 162. . Would 
be of no more authority than /Eſop's Fables if they 
were diveſted of the authority of the Church ac- 
cording to Cardinal Hoſius, 252. a. 5. The ill 
conſequences which ariſe from every ones pretend- 
ing to underſtand them, 319. 6. The great eſſect 
which the reading of them had on Francis Junius, 
471. 6. Objections againſt explaining them by alle- 
gories, VII. go. a. Whether they are the rule ac- 
cording to which the Church ought to judge, VIII. 
523. a. Puccius's doQrine concerning the only 
means of underſtanding them, 577. a. How ſome 
paſſages with reſpect to God are to be interpreted, 

733. 4. Monſieur Beauſobre's converſation with 
Toland concerning their authority, IX. 609. à. 6. 

610. a.6. 611.8. | | 

Scriwerius, his ſatyrical ſuppoſition about Baudius, III. 
48. % | 

Scuderi, Monſieur de, nothing more beautiful in all 
the Romances under his name, than the part re- 
lating to Brutus in that of Clelia, III. 636. His 
remarks againſt Caſtelvetro, IV. 195. 6. Hi la- 
mentations on the ſuppreſſion of the penſions of the 
French poets, V. 457. a. 6. In what he and 

| Mademoiſelle de Scuderi have not preſerved proba- 

. bility in their Romances, VI. 54. 6. | 

Scuderi, Mademoiſelle de, ſeems to have been the firſt 

who repreſented her heroines extremely modeſt, and 
heroes very tender, VII. 163. 3. Gives a falſe 
account of the epitaph of Mahomet the Great, 351. 
a. Her character of Rangouze's letters, VIII. 
667. 6. | | | | 

Sculpture, its antiquity, V. 129. 6. 130. 4. 

Scutiſer Regis, was formerly a title of great honour, 
IV. 293. 6. | 

Scylax, ſome account of his Periplus, VI. 300. a. 

Scymnus of the Iſland of Chios, VI. 300. 6. 

Scyphus, the cup of Hercules, VI. 128. a. 

Scythian, the reply of a Philoſopher to one who re- 
proached him with being a Scythian, I. 635. 4. 

Scythian, an Arabian, his books ſaid to be the foun- 
dation of the wicked doctrines of Manes, VII. 396. 

6. His tragical death, ibid. | RT 

Sea, how its ebbing and flowing are occaſioned, III. 
549. 6. V. 375. 6. Said by Empedocles to be the 
faveat of the Earth, V. 28. a. 

| earth to the dominion of ſome State, according to 

Selden and others, 516. 5. The cauſes of its ſalt- 
neſs, III. 553.4. May be made freſh by diſtilla- 
tion, ibid. The bottom of it, not diſturbed with 
ſtorms, ibid. 6, The temperature of its different 
regions, ibid. 

Sea: coal fires, unhealthful, V. 5 20. 6. 

Sea - Lung, VIII. 622. and a. | | 

Searching of Wamen, what is meant by it and upon 
what occaſions it is uſual, VIII. 625. a. The im- 
propriety of it, ibid. a. 6. | | 

5eaſons, Sir Chriſtopher Wren's propoſal for an hiſtory 
of them, X. 212. a. | 

Hebaſlian, King of Portugal, loſt his life by hazarding 
a battle againſt the Moors at the perſuaſions of ſome 
Jeſuits, VII. 169. 6. fend CL 

Sebaſtian, a counterfeit King of Portugal, IV. 675. 6. 

Sebaſtian de Luxembourg, why he married Frances de 
Beaucaire, III. 99. a. 6. 

Seckendorff, his hiſtory of Lutheraniſm, commended, 
VII. 262. Has miſrepreſented Mariana's doctrine 
concerning the lawfulneſs of putting Kings to death, 

. A. 0. 

. „ how Prætextatus kept one which his mother 
would have extorted from him, VIII. 533. a. 
Secreta mulierum, who was the author of a book fo 
called, I. 432. 6. 

| 4 


Subject as well as the 


Secret Hiflory, whence the writers of it oug ht to take 
their extracts, II. 29. a. | | 

Sefaries, hate one another when they fall out more 
* 4 do the ſtock from which they ſeparated, 
1. 449. 6. | 

Sears, Cath prejudiced in favour of their own reli. 
gion, 1.110.6. Women, always thought neceſ- 
ſary to the propagation of a new one, II. 276. 
The method which they take at firſt to eſtabliſh 
themſelves, III. 573. a. Railed at by thoſe who 
deſert them, V. 52. 5. Are always ſuppoſed to 
condemn the doctrine of perſecution and excommu- 
nication only as long as they cannot exert thoſe 
powers themſelves at their pleaſure, V.226. b. Many 
have been ſtigmatiſed on account of their lewdne{:, 
624. a. Rejoice at the progreſs of the enemy a- 
gainſt a court which treats them ill, VI. 87. 5. 
Always pretend to ſome ſhare in the extraordinary 
and miraculous gifts of Heaven, VII. 203. a. 6. 
What fort of tempers are beſt fitted for propagat- 
ing new ones, VII. 522. 6. Ought not to be 
charged with the opinions of ſome private perſons 
who belong to them, VIII. 48. a. Vanquiſh one 

another alternately, according as they change their 
manner of fighting, 766. a. Venereal pleaſure, 
the rock of all which would diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by paradoxes in morality, IX. 649. | 

Secular Games. See Carmen Sæculare. 1 

Secundus, John, his epigram on the palace of a Queen- 
Dowager, III. 697. 6. 

Sedden, a Derbyſhire miniſter, ſent to the Gatehouſe 
in the room of Mr. Baxter, III. 54. a. -$Y 

Sedok, the meaning of that word, IX. 16. a. The 
Sadducees ſaid ro derive their name from it, ibid. 

Sedulias, Henry, his obſervations againſt the Alcoran 
of the Franciſcans, V. 311. 6. | - 

Seeing, an account of ſome who, it's pretended, could 
ſee under ground, X. 249. & ſeq, | 

Seeſtea, — his artifices to ruin Count Ulefeld, 

Ws 7 | | 

Sep, Scah, more cruel than Nero, I. 20. a. 6b. | | 

Sefia, a tory of her and a King of Egypt, I. 119.6. 
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Segrais, Monſieur de, his opinion of Huet's book de 
Interpretatione, VI. 302. @. | 


Seguin, Peter, one of the moſt famous Phyſicians of 


the faculty of Paris, I. 403. | 

Segur Pardaillan, James, his character, III. 597. 6. 
Offers to go as Ambaſſador to the Proteltant Princes, 
in order to ſtir them up to dethrone the Pope, 
598. a. : | | 

Sejanus, proſtituted himſelf when very young to M. 
Gabius Apricius, II. 83. His horſe, fatal to its 
maſters, IV. 168. a. His criminal converlaticn 

with Druſus's wife, 672. a. 6. The artifices by 
which he oppreſſed him, 673. a. 6. 674. a. By 
whom his deſigns were diſcovered to 'Tiberius, V. 
67. a. How Velleius Paterculus came to be in- 
volved in his ruin, VIII. 175, 176. | 

Seidel, Mr. de, privy counſellor to his Pruſſian Ma- 
jeſty, VI. 705. 6. | - 

Selden, corrects ſome miſtakes of BraQon in his 777%. 
of Honour, III. 566. a. His verſes on Farnaby's 
Lucan, V. 190. 5. Aſſerts that the Sea as well as 
the Earth is ſubje& to ſome State, 516. 3. Two ct 
his letters to Mr. Greaves, 529. 6. Frequently calls 
Chriſtianity a reformation of Judaiſm, VI. 229. a. 
Had a great eſteem for Mr. Butler, 290. 6. The 
aſſiſtance which he received from Henry Jacob, 352. 
b. Aſſiſted by Richard James in the edition of the 
Marmora Arundeliana, 359. An improbable ftory 
which Mr. Wood tells of him, VII. 288. Ob- 
liged to the obſervations of others in his Hi/tory of 

Titbes, 624. a.b. 8 

Sel/-Lowe, a refleQtion upon it, II. 243. 6. | 

Self-Murther, perions who were guilty cf it, rot in- 
famouſly puniſhed by the Jews in the time of Da- 
vid, I. 100. a EpiQtetw's arguments agaiult it, 
V. 44. b. See Suicide. 

Self- Pollution, how Diogenes pretended to vindicate the 
practice of it, IV. 604. 6. 605. a. Taught by 
2 to Pan, and by him to the Shepherds, 
ibid, | | 

Selim, brother of Mahomet III, his misfortunes and 
death, I. 194. 6. | 

Selim I, Emperor of the Turks, his epitaph, VII. 
351. 2 (51). His applying himſelf to printing, 
no diſgrace to his memory, VII. 720. 6. : 

| Selwe, 


Seive, George de, Biſhop of Lavaur, his friendſhip 
for Peter Bunel, III. 670.6. And great auſterity 
of life, 671. a. * » 

Semiramis, extremely laſcivious, IT. 363. a. The 
founding of Babylon, not aſcribed to her, 536. 
* by ſome to have conquer'd Zoroaſter, X. 284. 
a 


Senault, Father, his obſervations upon baniſhment, 
VIII. 827. b. 828. a. | . 

Seneca, his humorous repreſentation of the character 
of Acilius Butas, I. 202. 4. b, Falſely ſuppoſes that 
no Roman author in his time had attempted the 
writing of Fables, 306. 3. His arguments to per- 


ſuade people not to be terrified at the approaches 


of ill fortune, 323. a. His obſervation on being 
angry about trifles, 539. 5. Conſulted by Nero 
concerning the murder of Agrippina, II. 6. a. 7. 
How far he may be excuſed for having adviſed it, 


7. 6. His obſervations on Socrates*'s anſwer to 


Archeſilaus, 177. a. What he faid about plea- 
ſing the populace, 233. a. Changes ſometimes 
both things and words, 244. 6. How he ſpent his 
time during his exile, 560. a. Cenſured for ral- 
lying the memory of Claudius, III. 463. a. 5. 
His reflection on Cæſar's having pulled down a feat 
in which his mother had been confined, 513. 6. 
Condemns the aſſaſſination of Cæſar, 638. a. His 


obſervation concerning the cloſe union between him 


and the Commonwealth, IV. 14. a. His charac- 
ter of the writings of Labienus, 175. a. And 
judgment of Caſſius Severus the Orator, 178. Chal- 
vet's tranſlation, 255. a. His character of Chry- 
ſippus, 329. a. 5. What he fays of Jupiter and 
his Thunderbolts, 467. a. 5. Commits a miſtake 
for. want of attention, and by being too much ſet 


on antitheſes, 602. 5. His judiciovs reflections on 


the vain ſubtleties of the Sophiſts, V. 114. 3. An 
Imitation of ſome verſes of his Thyeſtes, VI. 82. b. 
What he ſays of the chaſtity of women, 445. 6. 
446. 4. His account of Octavia's affection for her 
fon Marcellus, VIII. 12. a. Did not deny the ſen- 
fation of brutes, 275. a. 6, Whether he knew 
that there was ſuch an author as Phzdrus, 363. 6. 
394. a. His obſervation upon the poverty of the 
Latin tongue, 493. 6. Why he commends Ruti- 
lia, 827. a. What he ſays of the opinions of Plato 
and Strato with reſpe& to God, IX. 348. 3. Mil- 
taken in his account of Stilpo, 419. a. His re- 
flections on the good things which Nature beſtows 
upon us, X. 230. a. Often applies to ſome perſons 
what has been ſaid of others, 260. a. 
Senef, Battle of, Count du Souches's behaviour in it, 
IX. 307. b. | 
Sennertus, his Inſtitutions recommended by Sir Tho- 
mas Brown, III. 613. a. His opinion concerning 
the ſoul of brutes, X. 521. & ſeq. | 
Sens, Archbiſhop of, his complaint in the name of the 
clergy of France agaioſt the Proteſtants of Parthenai, 
and the anſwer to it, VIII. 156. a. 6. & ſeq. 


| Sen/ations, why cuſtom takes off their edge, VIII. 


215. a. 
Sen 15 Ariſti ppus's notion of them, II. 244. 6. 245. a. 
Loſt by ſome perſons in certain points only, IX. 
639. 6. Their teſtimony entirely rejected by ſome 
ancient philoſophers, X. 271. 5. | 
Senfitive Life, obſervations upon it, V. 564. 6. 


Senſual Pleaſures, what Cicero ſays of them, V. 309. a. 


Advice to thoſe who would fly from them, 476. 6. 


Sentences, their great uſe, II. 249. 4. b. 250. a. When 


they do not deſerve much applauſe, IX. 532. 6. 
Sentimens d'un homme d Eſprit ſur la nouvelle intitulie 
Don Carlos, IV. 265. a. | | ; 

Sephora, the wife of Moſes, VII. 594. 5. 

Septuagint, in what reſpect the beſt ſcholars prefer 
their verſion to the Hebrew text, I. 404. 4. Ariſ- 
teas's account of them, examined, II. 240. 6. Not 
certainly known what the books were which they 
tranſlated, 241. a. B. Authors who may be conſulted 
concerning their verſion, 243. 4. 6. When they made 
it according to Mr. Dodwell, IV. 619. 6. Light- 
toot's conjecture concerning it, VII. 75. 6. And 
the opinion of St. Epiphanius, V. 65. a. 


Sepulchre, every family uſed anciently to have one of 


their own, I. 53. 6. Which was often in their own 
houſe, and in which they did not permit ſtrangers 
to be buried, ibid. & ſeq. 
Seraglio, Withers's deſcription of it, V. 520. a. 
Seraphin, Father, exorcites Martha Broſſier, III. 605. 
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Straphius of Aquila, his epitaph, I. 146.8. 

Serarius or Serrurier, Peter, VII. 427. a. b. 428. 4 

Serena, Stilicho's widow, put to death to prevent het 
betraying the city to Alaric, I. 42 2. Her ambition 
in marrying her two daughters to the Emperor Ho- 
norius, VI. 210. a. b. 211. 4. 6. The method ſhe 

took to prevent their receiving any injury on ac- 

count of their not being fit for marriage, ibid. 

Serenus Sammonicus, Quintus, his verſes on Hortenſius's 
out-living his voice, VI. 246. 4. 


Sergius, Pope, in what manner he was cleared of an 


accuſation of inceſt, I. 264. b. 

Serjeant, his book entitled Schiſm di ſarmed &c. VI. 
14. a. | 

Sermons, Ariſtotle's Ethics read inſtead of a ſermon, 
IT. 274. a. The character of Dr. Barrow's, 705. 
a. The inconveniencies of preaching long ones, 
707. b. The ſurpriſing effect of Capiſtran's, IV. 
98. 5. And of thoſe of Connecte upon the ladies 
head-dreſſes, 426. a. ö. A remarkable beginning 
of one, 705. 6. The method of compoſing them 
which Dr. Hammond took and recommended to 
his friends, VI. 11. a. A facetious account of one 
of F. Maimbourg, VII. 359. 4. An account of 
ſome of Dr. George Ruſt, VIII. 823: a. 5. 824. 4. 
b. & ſeq. 827. 4. b. The method Biſhop Sanderſon took 
in compoſing his, IX. 58. 5. An arithmetical one by 
Stifelius, IX. 410. 2. The bad effect it had upon 
his hearers, ibid. & ſeq. A remarkable one upon 
the Apoſtles Creed, 667. 5. & ſeq. And another 
—_—_ the queſtion, Why God made Man, 675 
a. . 

Serpents, one which uſed to follow Ajax about like a 
dog, and to eat at his table, I. 381. The power 
which St. Amable is ſaid to have over them, 548. 
Conferr'd the gift of prophecy on Helenus, Caſſar- 
dra and Melampus, IV. 159. a. Various opinions 
about that which tempted Eve, V. 119. a. 6. A 

remarkable faculty of them, VII. 516. a. The 
ſtory of Olympias's lying with one, VIII. 27. @. 
Some in Macedonia which were eafily tamed, ibid. 
.a.b, The origin of the Europeans aſcribed to the 
copulation of a woman with a ſerpent, IX. 11. 6. 
Tireſias turned into a woman for treading upon them, 


99. a. 5. | 


Serrarius the Jeſuit, what he aſſerts concerning the 


praiſes of an Heretic in the book of a Catholic, 
VI. 140. &. | - 

Serres, John de, his remarks concerning Hugh Sureau 
du Rofier, VIII. 881. 6. 882. a. 6. 

Servants, why human laws puniſh with death ſuch as 
lie with their maſter's wife or daughter, I. 670. a. 
What a perſon ought to do in order to reward 
their ſervices, V. 476. a. Lucretia Gonzaga's com- 
mendable behaviour with reſpect to her ſervants, 
ibid. Why the ſevere laws againſt the murder of 
children are fatal only to ſervant-maids, VIII. 
186. „% | 

Servatius, St. what the writers of legends aſſert con- 
cerning his long life, VII. 34. 6. 

Servetus, his axiom with regard to the divine pre- 
ſence, V. 329. a. 6. Was the firſt who diſcovered 

that the whole maſs of blood paſſes through the 
lungs by the pulmonary artery and vein, VI. 37. 4. 
His execution approved of by Hemmingius, 80. a. 
What Beza ſays of him, VII. 731. 5. Did not 


dare to diſpute with Calvin, ibid. In what year he. 


was burnt, VIII. 3. 4. 

Services, great ones often rewarded with ingratitude, 
IV. 710. a. 

Servien, the difference between his character and that 
of Anthony le Brun, III. 613. a.'b. 614. a. Calls 
Pauw and Knuit the pudenda of the Republic, 
ibid. 

Serwilia, proſtituted not only herſelf but her daughter 
alſo to Julius Czfar, IV. 167. a. 

Servilius a Roman Conſul, by what means he loſt the 

affections both of the patricians and people, II. 
109. a. 

3 not accurate when he ſays that in/auda!us 
in Virgil is to be taken for i/laudabilit, 111.719. 4. 
Guilty of great miſtakes with regard to the name 
Cæſar, IV. 15. 5. And a paſſage of Statius, VI. 
5. 5. Has blended together what relates to the 
Hirpini and what relates to the Hirpii, 184. 4. 
His account of the rape of Helen, 58. 6. Unyulltiy 
cenſured by Salmaſius, X. 358. & ſeq. ; 

Sefa, Duke de, how be diverted Pope —_— VI 

| rom 
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into the Tyber, X. 348. | 
Seth, in what year of the world he was born, I. 


Sette, Biſhop of, poiſoned by Czſar Borgia, III. 


496. a. . | 

4 Elkanah, had for many years a greater repu- 
tation than Dryden, IV. 680. and a. 

Severianus, his bitter prayer againſt the Emperor 
Hadrian, V. 673. a. > | 

Severus, Emperor, what he enquired about when he 
reſolved to marry again, VI. 447. a. Engaged 
in the war againſt Peſcennius Niger and Claudius 
Albinus at the requelt of Julia his wife, ibid. 6. 
An enquiry concerning the time when he married 
her, 451. 4. 6. & ſeqq. | 

Severus, Sulpitius, a doubt concerning the place of 
his birth, X. 5 24. GE 

Sevigne, Marquis de, ſuppoſed to be the chief author 
of a dialogue publiſhed under the name of Boileau, 
III. 440. 6. 

Seurin, Father, the ſtory of his giving his own body to 
redeem that of Jeſus Chriſt, V. 514. 6. 

Sewvell, Dr. George, his criticiſms on Addiſon's Cato, 
I. 251. 4. 5. 25 2. a. 6. And verſes on his death, 
261. a. 8 

Sextus ab Hemminga, the Aſtrologer, X. 522. 

Seymour, Sir William, marries Arabella Stuart, II. 137. 
a. Eſcapes out of the Tower, ibid. 5. 

Seymour, Lady Jane, III. 453. | | | 

Sforza, Francis I, Duke of Milan, Machiavel's re- 
flections on his riſe, III. gor. 6. His advice to 
Lewis XI, I. 579. a. 6. 

Sforza, Francis II, Duke of Milan, by what means 
he brought Andrew Alciat back to his native coun- 

try, I. 445, 446. i : 20 

Sforza, Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, what induced Lam- 
poniano and others to conſpire againſt him, VI. 614. 
a. b. & leq. His laſeiviouſneſs and the corruption 

of his Court, 615. a. 6. | | 

 Sforza, John Galeas, Duke of Milan, ſon of the 1 
ceding, marries Iſabella of Aragon, II. 143. 

ſoned by his uncle Lewis, 144. 6. 


Sforza, Lewis, Duke of Milan, by what means he 


fell into the hands of Cardinal D'Amboiſe, I. 562. 
a. Falls in love with Iſabella Princeſs of Aragon, 


II. 143. Said to have hindred his nephew's con- 


ſummation of his marriage with her by means of 
a magical girdle, 144. Was one of the inſtruments 
of drawing the French into Italy and by that means 
ruined the whole houſe of Aragon in Naples, ibid. 


Poiſoned his Nephew, ibid. 5. Why he cauſed a re- 


ſolation to be taken that the ſtates of Italy ſhould 
ſend to the Pope only one embaſſy of obedience, V. 
417. 6. Petrayed into the hands of the French, 
VII. 43. 2 (17). Cruelly puniſhed by Lewis XII, 
46. a. What he ſaid of wit, VIII. 231. @. 

Sforza, Blanche, wife to the Emperor Maximilian, 
| loſt her life by a fall from her horſe as ſhe was 
hunting, VI. 313. a. 

Sforza, Bona, mother of Sigiſmund Auguſtus K. of 
Poland, her poverty and infamy in the latter part 
of her life, Il. 146. 6. 


Mg! his calumnies againſt Camaldoli, refuted, 

IV. 39. 4. | 

Gef las. Earl of, author of the Characteriſtics, his 
character of Burnet's expoſition of the XXXIX ar- 
ticles, III. 708. And of the Biſhop, 709. His 
great eſteem for Caſaubon's tranſlation of Antoninus's 
meditations, II. 45. 6, What he ſays of ridicule, 

VI. 298. a. 6. His firſt acquaintance with Mr. 

Locke and great eſteem for him, VII. 141. 6. How 

he was cured of an abſceis in his breaſt, 142. 9. 

The ſeverity with which he ſpeaks of Mr. Locke's 

Philoſophy, 147. 6. 148. a. 6. What he ſays of 

Dr. More and his Enchiridion Erhicum, 653. His 

ms to Whichcot's ſermons, X. 138. a. 6. & 
qq- 

Shafteſbury, Lord High Chancellor in the reign of 
Charles II, the manner in which he and his adhe- 
rents are drawn by Dryden, IV. 678. 6. 

Shakeſpeare, William, what Dryden ſays of his ſole- 

ciims in ſpeech and flaws in ſenſe, III. 110. 6. 
Sometimes wrote better than any Poet in any lan- 
guage, ibid. Beiterton's great veneration for him, 
287. a. Not the firſt who wrote plays in blank 
verſe, IV. 641. a. For whom he originally deſign- 
ed the part of Faſtolf, V. 195. a. In what he ex- 
cclled, 270. The firſt who introduced Ben John- 


+ i 
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from throwing the ſtatues of Paſquin and Marforio 


oi- 


ſon into the world, VI. 400. Compared with 
wh; 404. & ou | 
Shakeſpeare, John, IX. 186. a. b. 187. a. | 
Shamsoddin Said, the different manner in which the 
ſtory of his death is related, II. 211. a.b. 
Sharp, John, Archbiſhop of York, endeavoured to 
rocure his Archbiſhopric for Sir William Dawes, 


in order to hinder Dr. Atterbury from having it, II. 


435. 6. Correfted the XI and XII chapters of 


Bennet's abridgment of the London caſes, III. 
201. 4. | | | 


Shaw, Dr. Peter, his vindication of Mr. Boyle from 
the imputation of credulity in his Account of things 


uncommon and extraordinary, III. 555. 4. 6. And 


character of him, ibid. 556. a. b. 

Sheba, Queen of, the fictions of the Egyptians con- 

cerning her, I. 488. a. | : 

Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, his verſes in praiſe of 
Fletcher, III. 122. a. See Buckingham. 

Sheffela, Family of, IX. 200. a. b. 201. a. 

She-Gallants, a Comedy, VI. 633. a. 

She-Goats, a ſtrange ſtory of the paſſion which ſome 
Italians had for them, III. 20. a. 6. 8 

Shekel, = weight of the Babylonian and Jewiſh, I. 
101. 6. | | 

Sheldon, Archbiſhop, oppoſed the promotion of Dr. 
Wilkins, X. 163. 2. | 

Shells and other marine bodies found at land, proved to 
be originally generated and formed at fea, X. 
192. 4. | | 

Sherard, Dr. William, left a work behind him of the 
ſame nature with C. Bauhin's Climax, III. 45. b. 


Sherburne, Edward, what he ſays of Beveridge's Chro- 


nological Inſtitutions, III. 291. 

Sheriffs, by whom their office was inſtituted in Eng- 
land, I. 500. 6. In what manner the oath of a 
Sheriff was reformed, IV. 389. 

Sheringham, Robert, his King's ſupremacy aſſerted, 
III. 567. a. His charaQer of John Speed, IX. 


324. | 15 
Sher lack, Dr. William, his panegyric on Dr. Calamy, 


IV. 27. 6, And rallery on Dr. South, IX. 314.6. 
Shimei, how he treated and was treated by David, 
IV. 537. @. 6. | * 


Ships, what Anacharfis ſaid of them, I. 635. a. 


W hat ſome authors pretend: concerning thoſe which 
Cinyras ſent to Troy, IV. 351. a. Conveyed by 
land from one gulph of the Peleponneſus to the o- 
ther, VIII. 284. „ (35). Where Peter I learnt 
the art of building them, 336. 4. 5. Dr. Petty's 


inventions concerning them, 357. 6. The hiſtory 
of one of his contrivance, ibid. & ſeq. 


Shirley, James, his encomium on Beaumont and 


Fletcher's plays, III. 117. 6. 118. a. Had proba- 
bly a hand in writing them, 119. 6. 
Shoes, a deſcription of ſome remarkable ones worn in 
France in the reign of Charles VI, VII. 285. 4. 6. 
The ſtory of Rhodope's, VIII. 727. 6. 


Short, the repartee of a ſhort man to one who ſaid 


_ bis preſence leſſened his reputation, II. 603. a. 
Short-hand, in what country it is now beſt known and 
practiſed, VIII. 638. a.b. - 
Short wiew F Dr. Beveridge's writings, III. 296. 5. 
297. à. b. | . | 
Shower, Sir Bartholomew, what he ſays concerning 
the rights, powers and privileges of the Convoca- 
tion, II. 418. 6. | ms | 
Shrewſbury, Duke of, why his offer of 200 guineas 
for a dedication of Bayle's Dictionary was refuſed, 
III. 82. a. Particulars concernirg him in an admi- 
rable letter of Archbiſhop T'illotfon, IX. 568. a. b. 
Shrewſbury, Earl of, in the reign of Henry VI, the 
motto of his ſword, III. 398. a. 2 
Shuckford, his remarks on the ſucceſs of the attempts 
of the Magicians of Egypt to work miracles, I. 
3. 6. And explication of Lamech's ſpeech to his 
wives, VI. 608. 6. | 
Siameſe, their opinion of Sommona-Codem, IX. 292. 


a. Aſeribe diſtributive juſtice to a blind fatality, 


ibid. 6, Wherein they differ from Epicurus, ibid. 
Whether their notion of a fatality or the Chriſtian 
doctrine of Providence is the ſtrongeſt inducement to 
virtue, ibid. 293. a. b. What they relate of - 
vathat, 294. a. 6. What prevents them from em- 
bracing the Chriſtian Religion, ibid. 6. 

Sitylline Oracles, thoſe quoted by the fathers ſuppoſed 
to be different from what we have at preſent, I. 
486. a. Conſulted in the time of Aurelian, II. 491. 
a. Nothing but the pious frauds of ſome Chtiſlians, 

2 | X. 285. 
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X. 288.6. By whom they were forged, V. 515: 4. 

Sichzus 2 Sicharbas, Euſtathius's account of hes * 

der, VIII. 590. 4. 6. | | 
Sicilians, their great eſteem for Euripides, V. 145. 6. 


| Sicih, a character of Philiſtus's hiſtory of it, VIII. 


378. K - 
Sickneſs, what the eaſtern nations uſed to do after a 
recovery from a fit of fickneſs, I. 254. a4. The 
ſtory which is told of Des-Barreaux's behaviour in 
it, IV. 580. 3. All fick perſons may be reſtored to 
health, according to Leonicenus, VI. 712.a. A 
; compariſon between health and ſickneſs, X. 228. 6. 
Sicyon, City of, reſtored to its liberty by Aratus, II. 
I 50. a. | 
Sidney, Sir Philip, his friendſhip for Giordano Bruno, 
III. 622. And character of Chaucer, IV. 297. 6. 
An odd ſtory of his generoſity to Spenſer, IX. 332. 


a. b. 1 

Sidney-Suſſex College, by whom it was founded, V. 
399 | | 
S:donius Apollinaris, a ſtranger to the opinions of A- 


naxagoras, I. 664. 4. Guilty of a groſs miſtake 
with regard to Arcefilaus, II. 171. a. 6. 


Sigebert, miſtaken with regard to the Paſchale Carmen 


of Sedulius, IX. 140. 6. Whether the paſſage in 
his Chronicle concerning Pope Joan be ſpurious, 
VIIE. 479. a. b. & ſeq. 
Sigelin, Biſhop of Sherborn, his voyage to the Eaſt- 
Indies in the time of King Alfred, I. 501. a. 
Sigiſmund, Emperor, crowned by the Pope, V. 132. 
Sigiſmund, K. of Poland, engaged in a war with 
Charles K. of Sweden, X. 442. & ſeq. Endeavours 


to get himſelf recognized Grand Duke of Muſcovy, 


ibid. And to ſpirit up the Swedes to rebel againſt 
_ Guſtavus Adolphus, 445, 446. Obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege of Meue, 453. Steps taken by the Swedes 
to mortify bim, ibid. & ſeq. Spirited up by Spain 
and the Houſe of Auſtria to continue his wars with 
| Guſtavus, 455. & ſeqq. Makes a truce with him 
for a longer term than it was poſſible for either of 
them to live, 458. OT 
Sigiſmund, Prince John, whether he ought to be 
characteriſed as a Socinian or as an Arian, III. 


379. 6. . 

Sig fmond of Auftria, Earl of 'Tirol, drives the troops 
of the Duke of Burgundy out of Alſace, &c. III. 
687. a; b. | v3 | : 

Sign of the Croſs, remarks concerning it by Biſhop 
Montagu, VII. 626. 4. 

Sigonius, paſſes a wrong judgment on the ſtyle of A- 
gathias, I. 321. 6. The ſtrange ſtory he tells of 


Anaſtaſius the Emperor, 643. 6. Endeavoured to 


aſcribe the book de Conſalatione to Cicero, IV. 172. 
a. Has groſsly miſunderſtood a paſſage in Pliny, 
663. 6. 664. 4. b. Thought the ancient authors pub- 
liſhed by Nannius, genuine, VII. 711. 6. 


Site, Mr. Henry, aſſiſted Kuſter in writing his Bib- 


liolbheca Librorum Collecta a Neocoro, VI. 582. a. 

Silanus, Lucius, Tacitus's. account of his. diſgrace, 
VIII. 14. a. Killed himſelf on the day that Clau- 
dius and Agrippina were married, ibid, | 

Silence, how long the probation-time of filence which 
Pythagoras impoſed upon his ſcholars, laſted, VIII. 
612. 42. E 

Silentarii, two ſorts of theſe officers among the an- 

cients, I. 640. a. | | 

Sillon, Mr. de, his reflections on the intermixture of 

bleſſings and evils in the lives of Ferdinand, Charles 


V, &c. X. 231. 6. 


Siliceus, Archbiſhop of Toledo, upon what N 
pretences he perſecuted the canons of that Church, 
VIIE i.. | 

Silius, how much they are miſtaken who pretend that 

| he took the name of Zalicas from being born at 
Corfinium, VI. 442. a4. _ 

Silk, the great price of i 
H. 7. | 

Silk-wworms, who firſt found out the art of ſpinning their 
productions, X. 281. 4. 


£ 
o 


' Silleri, Mr. de, ſent Du Cheſne to Bern to enquire _ 


into the truth of a ſtory of a girl who lived a long 

while without eating, IV. 308. ; 

Silvanus, Jacobus, a name under which James Keller 
ubliſhed ſome of his works, VI. 510. 4. 


Silver, turned into gold, III. 557. a. 6. 


Simeon of ry tha not very exact in his chronology , 
. and 6, x 


I. 46 | 
Simes, fein, his great bravery and death, III. 375. 6. 


in the time of Aurelian, 


Similies, the abſurdities which Poets are generally guil- 
ty of in the uſe of them, I. 246. 4. 6. 

Similis, Præfectus Prætorii under the Emperor Adrian, 
the inſcription on his tomb, IV. 2 56. 6. An imi- 
tation of it, ibid. | 

imler, his account of a converſation between the Car- 
dinal of Lorrain and Ochinus, VIII. 7. a. b. 

Simois, Belon's account of this river, IX. 110. a. 

Simon, Father, prefers commendatory to regular Ab- 
bots, I. 35. 4. Prevaricates egregiouſly in his ac- 
count of the opinions of the Jacobites, 112. 5. 
What he ſays of the faults of ſeveral tranſlations of 
the Bible, 549. 2. 5. 550. a. His diſpute with 

Mr. Arnaud about the tranſlation of the Scriptare, 
II. 311. 2. The chief commendation which he be- 
ſtows on St. Auguſtin, 480. a. What he ſays of 

him, St, Chryſoſtom, ibid. 5. And Baſnage's hi- 
ſtory of the Jews, III. 7. 5. His account of Dr. 
Benoit's tranſlation of the Bible, 219. a. His diſ- 

pute with Mr. Le Clerc, IV. 376. b. 377. a. b. 

Remarks on the article of David in his hiſtory (f 
the Bible, 538. 5. 539. a. b. His inſult upon Co- 
lomies, 408. a. Juſtification of Ecchellenfis, not 
a good one, 703. a. b. His account of James le 
Fevre's tranſlation and commentary on the Goſpels 

and St. Paul's Epiſtles, V. 232. @. 6. Thought to 
be the author of L'Hiſtoire Critique de la Creance & 
des Coutumes des Nations du Levant, VI. 43. a. 
What he ſays of Hottinger's Exercitations againſt 
Morin, 279. a. Tranſeribes a blunder from Sulpi- 
cius Severus concerning the place where Jonah was 
caſt out of the whale's belly, 420. 3. His advan- 
tageous character of the morality of Mahometifm, 
VII. 327. a. Cenſured for ſome things tending 
to extenuate the infamy of it, 344, 345. What 


he ſays of Henry Saville's edition of St. Chryfoftom, 


IX. 82. 6. His judgment of Joſeph Scaliger's 
notes upon the New Teſtament, 105. 6. 
Simonetta, his ambitious artifices, VI. 251. a. 6. 
Simonides, an epitaph which ſome aſcribe to him, V. 
27. a. Whether it is inconſiſtent with chrono} 
to ſuppoſe that Hieron had ſeen him, VI. 67 J 
What he faid to a tyrant who complained of the 
miſery of his condition, VIII. 290. a. Miſtaken 
by Voſſius for Steſichorue, IX. 246. 5. | 
Simonis, Theodore, VI. 362. 6. Not the author of the 
treatiſe de Atheiſmo in Polonia, &c. X. 5 23. a. b. 
Simonis * authore incerto edita, IX. 235. 6. 
241. 6. | 
Simon Magus, attributed the creation of the world to 
angels, VI. 541. 4. The heretics which ſprung from 
him, 542. 6. = | 
Simom, how ſome Biſhops were puniſhed for it in the 
time of St. Chryſoſtom, II. 49. 6. rac 
Simplicius, what he ſays of the importance of the 
| * concerning the origin of evil, VIII. 229. 
. His objections againſt the Manichees, X. 406. 
Sin, not to be committed in order to fave life, I. 204. 
5. Barnes's opinion of ſpiritual fins, II. 687. 
What it is pretended Bucer ſaid of fins of incredulity 


and weakneſs, III. 648. 5. A reflection on Flacius's 


opinion concerning the nature of it, VI. 377. a. 
How Lubin attempts to account for its origin, VII. 
206. a. Whether it is a reaſonable account of the 
origin of evil to ſay that God permitted ſin to diſ- 
play his wiſdom, VIII. 216. 6. Or becauſe he 
could not prevent it without affeRing the free-will 
of his creatures, 217. 4. 6. The Socinians as well 
as others, greatly puzzled about its entrance into 
the world, 218.6. 219. a. How far the Mani- 
cheans can be ſaid to make God the author of it, 
222. 4. And in what reſpect they are the only ſe& 
that clear him of it, ibid. 5 Whether the doctrine 
Which ſuppoſes God to be. the author of it leads 
to Atheiſm, 224. a. b. 225. a. 3. The beſt anſwer 
which can be made to thoſe who aſk Why God /uf- 
fered fin to come into the <world, 227. a. & ſeq. 
What may be moſt jultly ſaid to cover a multitude 
of fins, 516. 5. The doctrine of the Church of 
Rome concerning their diviſion into mortal and ve- 
mal, 5 22. B. What is the-ſtrongeſt motive to re- 
ſtrain men from it, IX. 531. B. & ſeq. The con- 
feſſion of ſome divines with regard to the- difficulty 
of accounting for God's permitting it, 402, 403. 
See Aral Bank... 0900S No | 
Sina, Mount, obſervations en the marble of its rogks, 
V. 528. 4. b. RE Nv 
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Sinan, Grand Vizier to A III, the occaſion of 
his diſgrace, I. 615, 5. 

Sincere, = advantay of being thought fincere, II. 
200. b. 


Sincerity, ſufficient to ſecure men from damhation, IX. 


1 
Singer, Walter, VIII. . NR 
Singing, what A il faid when the boys ridi- 
culed his linging, I, 667, TR3-T | 
Singing Pſalms, in what manner Biſhop Benno ap- 
pointed them to be ſung in bis Cathedral, III. 219. 
5. The controverſy , about the alteration, of the 
doxologies of them, IV. 362. a. 5. Set P/alns. 
Sionita, Gabriel, whether he ſent for Abraham Ec- 
chellenſis to Paris, and Whether they were aſſociates 
in publiſhing Mr. le Jay's Polyglot, IV. 703. a. 
Could not get three ſcholars in Paris, VIII. 174. 4. 
Sirnond, Father James, his notes on Sidonius far ſu- 
perior to Savaro's, II. 89. b. His converſation, 
very advantageous to John de Launoi, VI. 653; b. 
His fiyle, VII. 128. a. Had a diſpüte wit! Ma- 
dillon about the uſe of leavened and unleavened 
bread in the 7 1 80 294. b. The occaflon of 
his diſmiſſion from being confeſſor to Lewis XIII, 


4 1 We 
Sir nond, Father Anthony, his arguments againſt the 

Averxröiſts e the ſoul, II. 469. a, b. . 

Sirmond, john, uſed to diſguiſe himſelf under fietitidus 
names in the anſwers he wrote to the libels againſt 

. the Kot . 

Sifters, when it is almoſt impoſſible for them to love 
one another, IV. 655. 6. Why the Jews were for- 
bidden to marry two 8 the ſame time, 656. a. 

Sixtus IV, Pope, his endeavours to reform the nuns, 
III. 517. a. The apprehenſions he was under from 
Mahomet the Great, VII. 346. a. And extrava- 
gant joy at the news of his death, ibid. Looked 
upon by ſome as the founder of the Vatican Li- 
brary, X. 116. a, 5. His anſwer to Weſſelus who 


Sixtus V, Pope, gave plenary indulgence arid — 


who alone in his opinion deſerved to reign, V. = b. 
fe King of Spain bad fucceſs a- 


. 


Slade, Matthew, A. 39- b. His exclamation againſt 
rg, V: 9. % „ 
| Pa iy hl ne ee propenſity to it, II. 159. a. 
A dehire of flandering, very apt to blot but the ideas 
af ſenſe and reaſon, V. 581. 5. The ſlanders 
which were ſpread againſt Pericles, VIII. 275. a. 
6. & eq. And Plutarch's reflection upon them, 
296, b. 297. 4. Examples of Princes Who have 
credit as well as thoſe who publiſh'it, 355. See 
oC tr ad os att ie ek. 
& Ne always calumniate thoſe Who petform il- 
luſtrious actions, I. 48. 4. An exceflive ini gence 
towards one who accuſed Mr. Des Caftes of Athe- 


Words in a criminal ſenſe, II. 122. 4. Writ Si- 
monides ſaid of them, IV. 692. 6, The method 
they take when they hear any qu 
, cular of an adverſary after the publication*c 
fut ſavires, V. 79. 6. K ſure method of ftiiking 
.them., hame when they fy to vague teftns'for* a re- 
fuge, VII. 321. 5. See r W 
Slaves, what Diogenęs ſaid of one Who ryn away 
1 him, 101853. 1 to his fried ho Were 


deſirous of redeeming him, 604. 4. b, The price , 


- Shjthewich, Willam, the indulge: 


wy ren 


Cocinianijm, where the fulleſt compendlam of it is ta 


of them in Cappadocia when Luel lus was there, 


102. 4. The difficalty of reſtraining their tongues, 


VIII. 510. 5. Cato's prudente in this matter, com- 


mended, 51 | | 
Shep, how 8 years it is ſaid that 1 ſlept, 
VI. 


V. 62. Defined by Mr. Hobbs, 191. a. 


Sleidan, vindicated from the accuſations of Maim- 


bourgy III. 159. 4. 160. a. His abridgment of 
Froiffard, V. 342. 3. A paſſuge which he would 
certainly have prefixed to his hiſtory had he been 
* with it, VI. 702. a His verſon of u 
pa . of Philip de Comines, corrected, IX. 86. 
2. His excellent character of James Sturmius, 
437. a. By whom he was aſſiſted in collecting and 
reviſing his _ ibid. 6. | 
Slichtirigius, Jonas, his apology for the Socinians, IX. 
277. 4. 6b. 278. 2. 4 | 
Shane, Sir Hans, purchaſed all Koempfer's curioſities 
both natural and artificial, as likewiſe all his draw- 
ings and manuſcript memoirs, VI. 559. A letter 
to hifi by Mr. Ray, VIII. 694. a. By 
Small, 1 Boatſwain, his uncommon bravery, IX. 
201. 6. 
Small- Por, obſervations concerning it, V. 338. a. b. 
Smalridge, Biſhop of Briſtol, had a hand in compoſing 
Sacbevefel's ſpeech, II. 433. a. His character of 
Atterbury, ibid. And complaint againſt him, 434. 


| Refuſed tb ſigh the declaration of the Biſhops againſt | 


the Pretender, 435. His conference with Dr. 
Clarke about the Trinity, IV. 361. a. What he 
faid of that author's ſermons at Boyle's Lectures, 
357. 6. His elogy on Lilly the Aftrologer, VII. 


86. 6. Oppoſes the bill for ſtrenghthening the 


| Proteſtant intereſt, IX. 394. a. | 
Smectymnuus, fone account of his book and of the 
Rar it, IV.. .... | 
ray me the minion of Polycrates and Anacreon, I. 
37. 


Smerdis, by What means he was diſcovered to be an 


impoſtor, TV. 520. 6. | 
Smetius, Martin, his diligence in collecting inſcrip- 
cons, V. 588. 5. Hanged, ibid. 


Smeton, a Muſician, his conſeſſion concerning Aa | 


Boleyn, III. 448. 6. 452. a. | 
Smidius, did not eome' off very honourably in a diſpu- 
tation with Heidanus, VI. 50. 6. 
Smith, Dr. Thomas, an extract of a manuſcript 
which he fent to the Royal Society, V. 523. u. b. 


His account of a conference which Mr. Peter Gun- 
| nin and Mr. John Pearſen had with two Popiſh 
| Pu 


tants, VIII. 235. 4. 6. 


Sith, one of che Ringleaders of the late ſeparation 


in Holland, bis objections to the Church of Eng- 
land, anſwered, V. JZ. u. 6. | 


Smith, Richard. *Biſhop of "Obaltedon, his diſputes 


with che Jefdits, VI. 548. 4. 6. 

Smith, Sir N e to adopt Joſhua Barnes, 

VI. 584. . | | 

Smoke, how Sir Walter Rawlegh computed the weight 
of the fmoke of 'tabacto, and what Q. Eliz. ſaid to 
him upon that oceaſton, VIII. 678. a. | 


' $1noking, Boxhornius's 'eontrivance to ſmoke wh ilſt 


he was ſtudying'ahd'wyritivg, X. 293. a. 
Smyrna, by whom publick Profeſſors with conſiderable 
ſtipends Were appoimed in that city, II. 44. 4. 
Whether Quintus Calaber taught a ſchool there, 
VIII. 644.4. 6. | | 


ed him by Pope Pius IV, IX. 262.5. Lis 


who | "Shape, Dr. Andrew, mis diſpute with the Biſhop of 
deſpiſed it, X. 349. & ſeq. A crime in tlibſe who | | 


Bangor, VI. 5 18. u. 6. 


Snow, Anaxagoras's reaſon for maintaining that it is 


black, I. 649/650. 


- Seam, Sir William, his tranſlatlon of Boileau's art of 

poet » IV. 686. 6b. bf» 4 
5 l Sobac, the Father of Elijah, his viſton concerning his 
| iſm, 687. a, By what methods they Conlttue a man's 
ep, 687. 4. By What 10 4 * Seritey, "Whether" vice. is; abſolute y wedeſſary to a rich 


ſon, V. 10. 


and powerful ſociety, VII. 391.“ . 50 Kd. B 
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Socinus, Lelius, IX. 268. a. 
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Sacinians, what they fay of Philb Judæu and the Rook 


of Wiſdom, II. $26. b. Whois faid to have led the 
way to them, III. 234. a. The confeſſion of faith 
of Biddle the Socinian, 330. 4. Are obliged to 
give up the preſcience of God, IV. 131. 3. The diffi- 
culty in which they haye involved themſelves þy 
denying the creation, has, it is ſaid, occaſioned 
ſome of them to turn Spinoziſts, V. 59. a. The 
book entitled Mulieres non eſe homines, a fatire 
againſt them, 408. a. Cannot juſtly be charg 

with teaching that the ſoul dies with the body, 
VIII. 48. a. Nor is their doctrine of the ſoul the 
ſame with the Epicurean impiety, ibid. Why leſs 
expoſed to the attacks of the Manicheans than other 
modern Sefts, 52. 6. Will not fucceed better againſt 
them than the Origenifts, till they carry their prin- 


ciples farther, ibid. How much they are at a loſs 


to account for the entrance of fin into the world, 
218, 6. 219. 4. Images of the conduct which 
they aſcribe to God, Ib 
ing the ſoul of brutes, 762, a. What ſervice Pe- 
tavius has done them though againſt his inclination, 
31. 4. 6. Diſallow of war and the exerciſe of 
Maziftrgcy, IX. 274. a. Their principles only 
calculated for a few people, ibid. 6. Whether their 
teſecting of myſteries was a good way to procure 
them followers, ibid. 275. a. 5. Degrade religion 
and turn it into Philoſophy, ibid. Why their Sect 
is not like to increaſe, ibid. 276. a. Why the 
States of Holland do not allow them a full liberty 
of conſcience, ibid. a. b. & Whether they 
deny the reſurrection of the dead and the eternity of 
Hell torments, 278. a. Why Theodore Camphu- 
ſius turned Socinian, ibid. 5. What has been ſaid 
of the writers againſt them, 282. a. 6. The edict 
made againſt them in Poland in 1658, 270. 6. 
271. a. Expreſsly forbid ſubjects to take up arms 
againſt the Magiſtrate upon any pretence whatever, 
272.6. 273.a. Volkelius's treatiſe de wera Reli. 
gione thought to be the moſt dangerous book which 
they have publiſhed, X. 31. 4. 5. An account of 
its being burnt at Amſterdam, 32. @. 6. & ſeq. 
And of the artifice which they made uſe of to encreaſe 
the ſale of their books, ibid. In what reſpects they 


are Acatalepticks, 237. 6. On which fide they 


may be attacked with moſt advantage, 400. 
Sacinus, Fauſtus, took advantage of his adverſaries 
having forbid the reading of his writings, X. 33. 5. 

From whence he drew this error that Chrift did not 

die for our fins, III. 234. 6. Sent for from Switzer- 

land to oppoſe Francis David, 378. Suppoſes that 
Blandrata's death was a judgment upon him for his 

Apoſtaſy, 379. a. What name he aſſumed in a 

Preface to ſome Dialogues of Caſtalio which he 

publiſhed, IV. 180. 4. His account of Francis 

Puccius and his doctrines, VIII. 577. a. b. 
Sacinus, Alexander, IX. 270. a.b. 

Socinus, Bartholomew, IV. 5 77 552. 
5. & ſg. 
Socrates, the Dialogues of Æſchines aſcribed by ſome 
to Socrates, I. 296. a. The method he took in or- 


der to perſuade Xenophon and his wife to obſerve 


the recipracal duties of the married ſtate, 296. a. 
5. His arguments to convince Axiochus of the 
immortality of the ſoul, and of a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments, 297. a. 6. Admoniſhed 
by the God of Dreams to apply himſelf to the ex- 
_ erciſes of the Muſes, 303.4. The method he 
took to reconcile poetry and philoſophy, 304. a. 
Not aſhamed of being caught Playing with his 
children, .327..5. His way to virtue, not ſo free 
from ſelf-intereſt as that which was trod by Amphia- 
raus, 598. 5. Generally ſpeaks ironically, 648. 
.a. His advice to the Sophiſts about getting money, 
ibid. Compared Poets to Fanaties, 656. a. His 
complaint againſt Anaxagoras, ill grounded, 662. 
5. Had a greater taſte for, moral than for natural 


| Philoſophy, ibid. His deſire with regard to an 


explanation of the ſyſtem of the univerſe, 663. a. 
2. His reaſons for condemning the ſtudy of Aftro- 
nomy, 664. 42. What he ſaid on ſeeing that An- 
tiſthe nes d to wear: a mean habit, II. 26. Whe- 
ther he was ever à Diſciple of Anaxagoras, 663. a. 
3. 174. a. His manner of diſputing, 166, 6. 
What he ſaid to 0 7 2 1 to] . 1. 
ſee a e, 170. 2. Would not accept of the 
| 22 go to ſee feveral Princes, ibid. 5. His 


Their opinion concern- 


excuſe for not ing to ſee Archelaus, and the ya- 
r turns that hav been given to it, 177. a. How 
e expreſſed his difpleaſure at Ariſtippus for taking 
87 for teaching, 246. An epille concerning 
hig death, i id. a. His quod ſupra nos nibil ad ms, 
259. 6. | Unjuſtly accuſed by Lactantius of negleR- 
ing Religion, ibid. In what ſenſe he underſtood 
the Oracle which declared him the wiſeſt of man- 
Kind, 261. 4, Of what the Athenians accuſed 
him, ibid. 6. Why Ariſtophanes wrote his Comedy 
of the Clouds in order to expoſe him to the ridicule 
of the Athenians, ibid. Whether there was a 
friendſhip between him and that author, 262. a. 
What he ſaid to one who conſulted him about mar- 
rying, 463. a. How Bion attacked his Morality 
and Religion, III. 355. 5. What occafioned A- 
riſtophanes to give him the ſirname of Melian, IV. 
584. 5. For what reaſons Zſchines ſays the Athe- 
nians put him to death, IV. 463. 5. The evils 
which Critias and Alcibiades brought upon the 
Athenians, unjuftly laid to his charge, ibid. A law 
made at Athens to forbid the art of reaſoning out of 
reſentment to him, IV. 463. a. What he ſaid of 
Critias's pafhon for Ent — ibid. Aſſiſted 
Euripides in compoſing his Tragedies, V. 143. 2: 
Why he could not but be pleaſed with them, ibid. 
Whether he taught him morality, ibid. Declared 


by Apollo to be the wiſeſt of all men, 145. a. 


Whether his death is hinted at in Euripides's Tra- 
gedy of Palamedes, 152. a. 5. His advice about 
avoiding the ſnares of beauty, 283. 6. What he 
uſed to do to make a good proviſion of patience for 
future occaſions, 661. a: One of his ſayings, 
VIII. 6. 6. In what Anthony Panormita reſembled 
him, 128. a. What he ſaid concerning Arpaſia, 
306. b. The reflection he made upon the ſight of 
a fair object, 501. 6. Could drink a great deal 
without being incommoded by it, X. 218. a. His 
deſcription of the prerogatives of man, 233. a. 6. 
Said to be an Athenian Buffoon by Zeno, 273. a. 
Socrates the Hiſtorian, his difingenuity, I. 44. 4. 
And account of the miraculous defeat of John the 
Uſurper, 311. 5. Coatradicts himſelf with regard 
to Atticus's learning, II. 453. 8 | 


Sodomites, the puniſhment which Juſtinian inflicted on 


them, V. 296. 6. 299. 6. All of them ſaid to di 


the night that Chriſt was born, X. 17. 5. 8 


Sodomy, authors who have written encomiums upon it, 
IV. 91. 5. What an abſolution from it colts, II. 
336. a. Allowed among the Japoneſe, VI. 366. 
a. Practiſed publickly in America, and even in 
Temples as an act of devotion, 709. a. Who is 
faid to have been the firſt who practiſed it, IX. 530. 

4. 6, Whether Pope Sixtus IV granted ſome per- 
ſons leave to practiſe it three months in the year, 
250. 5. & ſeqq. Some account of a debate among 
the Dominicans about preaching againſt it, X. 43 6. 
a. 5. & leq. See Pederaſiy. | 

Soldiers, an infallible method to gain their affection, 

II. 56.5. Generally of an amorous complexion, 
363. a. What Barchochebas required of thoſe that 
followed him as a proof of their courage, 662. 4. 
Muſt not be ſuffered to taſte too much of the plea- 
ſures of liſe, IX. 453. 4. How Hannibal's were 
enervated by them, 454. a. | 


Solier, Father, his apology for ſome ſermons which 


were cenſured by the Doctors of the Sorbonne, 
VII. 197. 4. 6. . 
Solinus, is only Pliny contracted, II. 566. a. Salma- 
ſius's character of him, VI. 184. 5. Cenſured, 
X. 362.. 6. 
Soligſi, to whom this name was given, and what it 


ſignifies, VI. 394.6. 
t lov 


Solitude, the great love which Democritus had for it, 
IV. 566. a. Why Paſcal left Paris for the ſake of 
it, VIII. 162. 6. 163. a. Mrs. Rowe's opinion of 
it, 796. a. B. N ee 

Soleciſm, whence derived, II. 148. a. | 

Solamon, reflections on his putting Adonijah to death. 
I. 269. 6. IV. 539.5. The fable o his burying 
the tree on witich the Queen of Sheba had told 
him a man was to, be . ix'd whole death would 


occaſion the deſtruQtion of the Jewiſh nation, I. 488. 
a. His letters to Vafres King of Egypt and Suren 
King of Ehœnicia with. their, anſwers, ſpurious, ibid. 

_ From .whence he is ſaid by St. Chryſoſtom to haye 
taken the model of his Temple, ibid. Has been 
 fajd $0, be the author, of Homer's works, Mende. 
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Four things which he ſays are never ſatisfied, III. 
238. 5. The opinions of ſome divines about the 
ſong of Solomon, 296. a. Under what name he was 
known among the Perſians, VI. 345. 5. Had more 
miſtreſſes than he enjoy'd, VII. 303. 4. Said by 
the Jews and Mahometans to have underſtood the 
language of birds, IX. 599. 4. ; "wit 
Solon, the occaſion of his contracting a friendſhip with 
Anacharſis, I. 634 Why he was diſgraced at the 
court of Crœſus, 304. 6. His anſwer to Piſiſtratus 
the Tyrant when he aſked him in what he confided 
| fince he preſumed to oppoſe him with ſuch vigour, 
IV. 202. 6. Permitted brothers to marry their 
ſiſters by the ſame father, 347. 6. Reflections on 
this matter, 348. 5. From whom he is ſaid to be 


562. a. Makes a ſtrange concluſion from a paſſage 
of Barlzus, 669. a. What he ſays of his death, 
ibid. 5. His definition of man, III. 506. b. And 

account of the Cavalier Borri, ibid. The contemp- 
tuous manner in which he ſpeaks of Campanella's 

Atheiſmus triumphatus, IV. 87. a. His obſerva- 

tions on the drunkenneſs of the northern and the 

laſciviouſneſs of the ſouthern climates, V. 95. 5. 

What he obſerves concerning Frederic Spanheim, 

IX. 318. 6. How he excuſes Boxhornius's anger 

againſt Grotius, X. 294. 6. Baniſhed to Nantz, 

27. 6. What induced him in the account of his 

voyage to inſert an Epiſode in defence of Count 

Ulefield, ibid. Was not well informed of the whole 

proceedings concerning him, ibid. 


deſcended, 464. a. Regulations which Epimenides Sorbonne, Doctors of the, had not courage enough to 


| adviſed him to make in the Commonwealth, V. 
63. a. 6. His maxim with regard to the party in 
civil wars for which an honeſt man ought to declare 
himſelf, VI. 714. a. His diſcourſe to Crœſus con- 
cerning the uncertainty of the happineſs of life, 
VII. 136. 3. What he ſaid to his friends when 
they were ſurprized that he ſeemed to be frightned 
at the very name of a Monarch, VIII. 290. 4. 
One of his expreſſions which gave Plutarch great 

_ offence, 300. a. | 

Solyman, aſſt the Queen of Hungary againſt Ferdi- 

nand, VI. 315. - Uſes her child very kindly, ibid. 
Obliges her to retire to Lippa, ibid. 5 

Somers, Lord, whether he firſt gave Paradiſe loft a 

reputation, VII. 586. . ly 

Semmel ſdycl or Sommerdich. See the article of Aar/ens. 

Sommerive, Count de, rebels againſt his father on ac- 
count of his moderation, IV. 355. 

Son, what Ariſtippus ſaid concerning the ſtupidity of 
his ſon, II. 249. | 

Songe de Boccace, the character of this work, III. 
410.4, _ 

Song of Solomon, a ſmutty compoſition which ought to 

de ſtruck out of the canon of ſcripture, IV. 181. 4. 


paſs a ſevere cenſure on Maria d'Agreda's life of 
the bleſſed Virgin, I. 339. 2. An account of the 
manner in which the condemnation of that book 
was procured, 340. a. Their declaration concern- 
ing the bleſſed Virgin, ibid. 5. Agrippa's accuſa- 
tions againſt them, 356. 6. Their irregular pro- 
ceedings againſt Mr. Arnaud, II. 305. 5. In what 
manner Beda prevailed on them to cenſure Eraſmus's 
books, III. 129. 3. Their proceedings with regard 
to the divorce of Henry VIII, 130. a. 5. What 
Mr. Boileau diſliked in them, 438. The republi- 
can decrees which they made againſt Henry III, 
V. 640. 6. 641. a. Their cenſure of ſome paſ- 
ſages of ſermons preached on the beatification of 
St. Ignatius, VII. 197. a. Verſes againſt their ſo- 
ciety, 461. 6. & ſeq. Their cenſure of a book writ- 
ten by the Queen of Navarre, diſowned by the uni- 
verſity of Paris, 731. 6. How far they carried 
their perſecutions of a miniſter for differing from 
them with regard to the pronunciation of the letter 
Q, VIH. 659. a. 6. 


Sorcerers, not able to raiſe ſtorms, T. 336. a. How 


they have endeavoured to elude the purſuits of juſ- 
tice, II. 104. 6. See Magicians, Witches, &c. 


Songs, whether we ought to condemn fpiritual ones Sorcery, Bekker's account of Sorcery and Witchcraft, 


which are ſet to the ſame tunes as profane ones, II. 


279. 6. 280. a. ö. Sainte Aldegonde's, of vaſt ad-. 


III. 153. a. The difference between them, IX. 
602. b. 603. a. 6. See Magic, Incantations, &c. 


vantage to the Republic of Holland, IX. 27. 6. Sorel, his reflection on the effects of obſcene 9 


= ER | 
Scothſayers, none but ſuch as were inſpired by Apollo 
anſwered as oracles, I. 595. 6. As uſeful in an 
army as Generals, II. 227. a, What Alexander 
did in order to hinder his Soothſayer from being 
deem'd a falſe prophet, ibid. One of their molt 
neceſſary qualifications, IV. 557. 6. Examples of 
the ſad fate of three of the moſt eminent, VII. 644. 
a. 6. See Diviners &c. | 
Sophia, Princeſs, her rebellion againſt her brother Pe- 
ter I of Muſcovy, VIII. 334. 4. 6. And puniſh- 
ment, 337. 4. 8 | 
opbia, Electreſs Dowager of Brunſwick and Lunen- 
burgh, her letter to Archbiſhop Teniſon, IX. 5 20. 
. & leq. 
* the wiſe of Baudius, her character, III. 29. 4. 
30. a. 


Sapbiſns, one that puzzled the ancient Philoſophers Sorites, defined, IV. 337. 6. 338. a. b. The deriva- 
tion of the word, ibid. Chryſippus's advice to a- 


very much, IV. 337. 5. How Seneca laughed at 
thoſe who uſed to trifle away their time in them, 


149. 6. On what account he cenſures Paulus 


| Amiliuss hiſtory, 286. 5. Miſtaken about the 
reaſon why John Lewis Guez put the name of Balzac 
in the title of his books, II. 630. a. His apology 


for Jordanus Brunus, examined, III. 62 1. a. Rea- 
ſons ill about the ſuppreſſion of Heliodorus's Ro- 
mance, VI. 67. a. His aſſertion that he was not 
a Chriſtian, not well grounded, 68. a. Refuted 


Gaffarel's unheard-of curioſities, under the feigned 


name of the Sieur de PIſle, V. 362. 5. The judg- 
ment which he paſſes on Du Haillan, 692. 6. His 
reflections on Huartes's examination of Geniuſes, 
VI. 288. a. 3. Makes uſe of a bad argument to 
prove that the Queen of Navarre did not write the 
Heptameron, VII. 735. a. His judgment concern- 
ing Priolo's hiſtory of France, VIII. 545. a. And 
remarks on Ronſard's poems, 75 1. 6. & eq. 


void the force of it, ruined by Carneades, ibid. 


V. 113. 5. Some have killed themſelves by a too Sorrow, whether it is to be relieved by a repreſenta - 


intenſe meditation on them, ibid. 114. The names 
of thoſe invented by Eubulides, 113. a. 1 

Sophiſts, what Socrates ſaid of thoſe of his time, I. 
6g. a. Their vain ſubtleties, V. 114. 4. 6. 115. 
. 6. 

Sophocles, his triumph over ZEſchylus, I. 299. 6. 
Has by ſome been preferred to Euripides, V. 144. 
a. His name, quite unfit for heroic verſe, 145. a. 
What the oracle ſaid of him, ibid. Was at en- 
mity with Euripides, 146. @. But diſcovered a 

reat eſteem for him when he heard of his death, 


ibid. Uſed to ſay that he repreſented perſons as 


they ought to be, and Euripides as they are, ibid. 5. 
Was informed in a dream who it was that had flole 
A golden cup, VII. 367. 6. His anſwer when he 
was aſked whether he was ſtill capable of enjoying 
the pleaſures of love, 380. 6. Rataller's * 


IX. 676. 4. 6. His verſes concerning the power of 


opinion, 688. 5. 
Do., what it ſometimes ſignifies, IX. 71. a. 
Sophron, his life ſaved by the means of Danäe his con- 
cubine, VI. 716. a. 
Sorbiere, his chimera about Lord Bacon's will, II. 


4 


tion of the evils to which all men are liable, I. 599. 
600. a. A deſcription of it, IV. 639. 6. 
Softratus Cnidus, his artifice with regard to an inſcrip- 
tion, X. 154. 6. | | 
Sotades, an ancient poet, Hermant's character of him, 
II. 279. 6. ww | | 
Sotuel, 2 have given the titles of books in the 
ſame language in which the author wrote, II. 12. 5. 
His account of Theophilus Raynaud, VIII. 695. 
4. 6. See Southavell. 1 | 
Soubiſe, Lords of, when ſeparated from the ſtock of 
Parthenai, VIII. 157. | 3 ok 
Soubiſe, Madam de, whether ſhe or her daughter 
brought the action of impotencey againſt her ſor- 
in-law, VIII. 624. a. | 
Sovereigns, what they make the rule of their conduct. 
I. 481. 2. What Mr. Amyraut thinks the only 
arms which ought to be uſed againſt them, 626. a. 


III. 160. a. Their inevitable dependance on the 
Clergy, greatly to be lamented, 605. 6. Obliged 
to do many things which would be called baſe and 
ignominious in a private gentleman, 684. 6. Na 
5 | | ; | [Op 
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I N D E X 


curus's wiſh and conduct concerning them, V. 55. 4. 
Their friendſhip, not at all to be yelied on, VI. go. 
a.b, See Princes &c. 


| Soubait, du, his miſtakes with regard to the uſe of 


the word Virgin or Maiden, III. 595. 6. 

Soul, Human, proofs in favour of its immortality, I. 
160. 6, IT.398. 4. III. 400. 5. 433. b. The opinions 
concerning it which were held by /Eneas Gazzus, I. 
oy a. Anaxagoras, 664. Arnobius, II. 321. a. 
Gildon, III. 401. a. Brunno, 627. a. 6. Cæſal- 
pinus, IV. 2. 6. Cardan, 115. 6. Dodwell, 359. 
a.b, 618. 6. Vernias, VII. 820. a. b. Socrates's 
arguments to convince Axiochus of its immortality, 
I. 297. a. b. And his account of its ſtate after 
death, ibid. Confounded with the mind by A- 
naxagoras, 654. a. Who was the firſt philoſopher 
that taught the immortality of it, 655. a. A 
thought concerning it which is often met with in 
Pagan writers, 594. 6. How long it is ſaid the 
notion of its propagation continued, II. 13. 4. 


Tertullian's opinion concerning its origin, 93. A- 


pollinarius's arguments to prove it to be 2x traduce, 
4. Dreams, a proof of its immortality, 186. 2. 

n what manner that of Ariſteas was ſaid to go out 
of his body, 239. a. 5. It is not certain that A- 
riſtotle admitted its immortality, 272. a. The not 
believing or conſidering its immortality, the chief 
cauſe of all wickedneſs, 398. a. Whether Aver- 
roes was the firſt who aſſerted that the rational ſoul 
is only one in all mankind, 468. a. 6. The no- 
tion of the Averroiſts, confuted, 469. a. Why the 

. greateſt men invent the moſt chimeras about it, 464. b. 
The formation of thought, leſs difficult to be underſtood 
than the origin of the ſoul, 470. a. The opinion of 
the Carteſians and of Alexander Aphrodiſienſis, ibid. 
The notion of Averroes which ſome endeavoured to 
prevail upon the Pope to condemn, 470. The 
mortality of it taught by that philoſopher, 472. 4. 
May be ſtrongly excited to do thoſe things volunta- 
rily, to which the celeſtial influence inclines it, 


546. 5. Created in Heaven according to St. Ber- 


nard, III. 231. = (d). What he ſays of the ſoul 
of the Bleſſed as ſoon as it is ſeparated from the 
body, 246. Whether there is any good pretence to 


doubt of its immortality from perſons not appear- 
ing after their death according to their promiſe, 476. 
5. Apparitions, not a neceſſary proof of its im- 


mortality, 477. 4. 6. An argument of its exiſtence, 
IV. 143. a. Remarkable differences of its force, 
277. a. 6b. 278. a. What Charron ſays with re- 
gard to the proofs of its immortality, 280. 6. To 
what the proofs which the new philoſophy affords, 


lead, ibid. Chryſippus's notion of it, explained, 
IV. 334. 6. 335. a. 341. 42. A character of 


_ Clarke's writings about it, ibid. From whence 
ſome authors have inferred that Czſar Cremonin 
did not believe its immortality, 460. 6. 461. a. 
Thought by Democritus to die with the body, 566. 
6. Dicæarchus made no diſtinction between the 
ſoul and body, 589. a. An invincible objection 
againſt his hypotheſis, ibid. C. 592. 4. 6. 593. 4. 
Mr. Locke grounds his belief of its immortality on 
the (ſcripture, 593. 6. Puts on the ſeveral forms 
of all the living creatures according to Empedo- 
cles, V. 28. a. How much its ſatisfactions are 
| Preferable to thoſe of the ſenſes, V. 44. 4. 4. No 
man according to St, Evremond was ever convinced 
by reaſon of its immortality, 135. 4. An en- 
quiry into the opinion of the eaſtern Sages con- 
cerning the prz-exiſtence of ſouls, 4.31. a. They 
who believe the Goſpel, cannot doubt of its immor- 
tality, 539. 6. The opinion of ſome Turks and 
Chineſe about departed ſouls, 710. . What Mr. 
 D*'Henault ſays of its mortality, VI. 82. 6. Hip- 
parchus aſcribed a celeſtial origin to ſouls, 181. a. 
How a famous author defines the force of the ſoul, 
269. Some of its properties, 416. 6. Suppoſed 
to be material by moſt of the Philoſophers, 500. a. 
Its creation, dependance on matter and motion, 
and its operations, not inconſiſtent with the divine 
attributes, 533. 6. Various opinions concerning 
the place of departed ſouls, 544. a. All that 
thinks, indivifible, VII. 20. a. 6. In what very 
eminent philoſophers have ſuppoſed that the chief 
properties of it conſiſt, ibid. The notion which 
a ſec of Oriental Philoſophers had of it, 21. 6. 
They who deny that the ſoul of man is diſtinct 
from matter, ought to ſuppoſe the whole Univerſe 
to be animated, 233. 5. 224. 4. Lucretius con- 


futed with regard to what he ſays concerning the 
ſenſation that might remain after death, 232 b. & ſeq. 
Many Fathers of the ancient Church believed that 
the ſouls of the Juſt ſleep till the day of judgment, 
262. a. The ſouls of all men remain till the day of 
judgment in the graves in which their bodies were 
buried, according to the Mahometans, 337. a. The 
doctrine of its immortality, not eſtabliſhed among. 
the Romans, 693. 6. Suppoſed by the Queen of 
Navarre to be locally ſeparated from the body the 
moment a man dies, and that this ſeparation is at- 
tended with ſome noiſe or whizzing, 733. b. The 
ſoul and body ſaid to be two enemies who can never 
part, and two friends who can never agree, VIIL 
99. 8. The ancients when they quitted the poeti- 
cal ſtile, did not acknowledge an eſſential diff:rence 
between it and matter, 274. b. Whether its im- 
mortality can be proved by natural reaſon, 321. a. 
b. & ſeq. Incidents concerning Pomponatius's trea- 
tiſe de immortalitate Anime, 460. a.b. & ſeq. Whe- 
ther the doctrines maintained in that book gave any 
ground for charging him with. impious tenets, 463. 
a. 5. & ſeqq. What anſwer he gave to thoſe who 
urged that the notion of the mortality of the ſoul 
would prompt men to indulge themſelves in all 
kinds of vice, 466. b. Thought by Prudentius to 
be mortal, 560. a. And by the Heathens to re- 
turn into air, ibid. 3. The belief of its immorta- 
lity, a grand ſupport of religion, IX. 17. a. Dif- 


ferent opinions concerning the origin of ſouls, 154. 


a. b. What the modern philoſophers teach concerning 
them, a. B. The peculiarnotion of Simonides concern- 
ing the ſouls of women, 235. a. 5. Wherein Spino- 
za's notion of human ſouls differs from that of Des 
Cartes, 355. a. 6. Not a part of God, 360. 6. 
Leo X's bull againſt thoſe who maintained the iden- 
tity of all ſouls and intelligences, 363. 6. The no- 
tion of the Myſtics about its being transformed into 


the eſſence of God, 495. 5. Plato taught the pre- 


exiſtence of ſouls, 646. 6. Wherein his opinion 
_ differed from the doctrine of original ſin, ibid. Ur- 
ceus's opinion with regard to its immortality, X. 43. 
a. 6. Kenocrates's definition of it, 221. 6. From 
whence a ſtrong proof may be drawn that our ſoul 
and matter are not uncreated, 225. a. Whether 
its immortality can be proved from Ariſtotle's prin- 
ciples, 245. a. What moſt of the ancient philo- 
ſophers imagined to be its eſſential charaQeriſtic, 
ye ef RN 
Soul of the World, refleQions concerning it, VIII. 730. 
6. The abſurdity of thoſe who maintain the ſyſtem 
of it, IX. 349. a. 6. The doctrine of the Indian 
Pendets concerning it, ibid. ö. 350. a. And that 
of the Foe Kiao among the Chineſe, ibid. a. 6. 
Souls of Brutes, different opinions concerning them, 
VIII. 578. 6. & ſeqq. IX. 156. 4 5. & ſeqq. A 
peculiar notion of the Turks about them, IX. 


157. a. 5. Not material, according to Sennertus, 


X. c21. & ſeq. See Brutes. | 
Sounds, have a ſenſible effect upon ſolid bodies, III. 
550. a, Not propagated in Vacuo, 552. 6. How 


Py thagoras diſcovered that they are proportionable 


to the weight that produces them, V. 556. a. 5. 
Sourches-Malicorne, John de, threatens the Dutcheſs of 
Ferrara in Montargis, V. 211. a. 
South, Dr. Burnet's charaQer of him and of his an- 
ſwer to Dr. Sherlock's vindication of the dectrine 
of the Trinity, IX. 222. 4.6. „ 
Southampton, Earl of, his declaration concerning the 
Oxford oath, III. 17. a. 
Southerne, Thomas, his acknowledgments to Mrs. Behn, 


III. 143. a. And letter concerning the author of 


Hudibras, VI. 299. a. 


Soutb- Sea, Briggs's treatiſe upon the north-welt paſſ-ge | 


to it, III. 590. a. | | 

Southwwell, guilty of a contradiction in his additions to 
Alegambe's account of Maldonat, VII. 373. 6. See 

_ Soutel. | 

Seuza, Ehangel Faria de, his voluminous commenta- 
ries on Camoens, IV. 82. a. | 

Souza Cuutino, Don Emanuel, his epitaph upon Ca- 
moens, IV. 80. a. | 

Sozomen, did not know how to praiſe a man rational- 
ly, I. 133.5. Cenſured for his conduct with re- 
gard to Conſtantine, V. 199. 4. 6. 


Spaccio della Beſtia Triomfante, only twenty copies of 


it printed, III. 622. Its exorbitant price, ibid. 5. 
625. b. ExtraQs from it, 623. 4. B. 624. 4. b. 
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Space, the controverſy about Dr. Clarke's notion of 
it, IV. 358. b. 359. a. What the Peripatetics 
aſſerted of it, VII. 21.5. Des Cartes's arguments 
againſt its being —_— ibid. They who dare 
ſuppoſe it to be nothing but God's immenſity, re- 
futed, X. 269. b. Locke's acknowledgment of his 
ignorance of it, ibid. & wy g 

Spabis, by whom they were firſt appointed, I. 606. 2. 
What occafioned the prodigious increaſe of them, 
ibid. l 

Spain, more fortunate than France in the XVth and 
XVIth centuries, VII. 723. a. By whoſe intereſt 

Seminaries were erected in that kingdom for ſup- 
plying England with Popiſh prieſts, VIII. 153. 4. 

Spanheim, Frederic, what {ome pretend was the cauſe 
of his death, VII. 681. 4. & ſeq. 

Spanheim, Frederic, fon of the preceding, what may 
be ſaid of his book in defence of Pope Joan, III. 

85. a. | 

ds, Wigand, his character, IX. 316. a. 6. 

Spanbein, Ezekiel, his great learning and employments, 
IX. 318. a. X. 384. | 


Spaniards, the deſtruction of their fleet at Santa Cruz 


by Blake, III. 374. 4. 6. How chey comforted 
themſelves for this loſs, ibid. A reflection on the 


rewards which they have given to the aſfaſſins of 


Kings, 5 22. b. Raiſed to a great degree of power 
by Philip II, 587.6. The Earl of Effex's charac- 
ter of them in the time of Queen Elizabeth; IV. 
242: a. Prone to laſciviouſneſs, V. 94. a. Think 


it the greateſt affront in the world to be called 


Drunkards, V. 97. 6. Uſed always to have the 
better in their treaties with France, VI. 112. 6. 
Generally write bad Latin, 710. a. The great con- 
ſtraint of their Queens, VII. 811.6. Why they 
were taken for Gods in America, VIII. 299. a. 
What ſeaſon they reckon the fitteſt for indulging 


' pleaſures of love, IX. 253. 6. An excellent ſpeech. 


of St. Aldegonde againſt their tyranny, 26. 6. 
Spaniſh Tongue, what Charles V and others have ſaid 
ͤͥCͥͤã—!x;ẽ¹G . > PO 03-267" hes ey 
Sparta. See Lacedemnn. n 5 b 
Spartæ, 8 7 poſterity of Cadmus's companions, V. 
$006, „„ | Ig 0” | 
PR bon why in fo many battles with the other na- 
tions of Greece they loſt but one King till the time 
of Philip, I. 592. 4. 6. See Lacedæ manian,. 
Spartian, an enquiry into ſome contradictions which 
are objected to him with regard to Caracalla, VI. 


» 


45 1. 6. 452. 4. 3. | | 
Sparrows, Scioppius's reflection on their pretended 
| happineſs, IX. 123. @. 6b. One which told the 
other birds that a cart loaded with millet was broken 
down, and invited them to go and eat their ſhare, 
„„ ( ent OS 
owe a fect of Oriental philoſophers, VII. 21. 4. 6. 
er 1 rand | 
Specific Medicines, Mr. Boyle's obſervations upon them 
III. $54.8: | | | 
Spectacles, perſons who have lived to be old and never 
made uſe of them, II. 311. 42. | | 
Spectalor, a judgment of that work, I. 250. Which 
of all the characters in it was the favourite of Mr. 
| Addiſon, ibid. a. Malicious objections againſt it in 
a pamphlet called a Spy upon the Spectator, 250. 
a. b. Cenſured by Dennis, ibid. 2 (30). And 
Oldmixon, ibid. 2. The obſervation which the au- 
thor of it makes on the exorbitant price of Bruno's 
Spacio della Beſtia Triomphante, III. 625. 6. Cen- 
ſured, 626. a. By whom it was written and when 
begun, IX. 370. 
S;efres, whetherthe moſt incredulous are ſure that they 
| ſhall never be terrified with them, VI. 189. a. 6. 
One which appeared to Unrceus, X. 42. a. b. & 
leq. See Ges, Apparitions. 5 
Speculations, how Lord Bacon uſed to expreſs his aver- 
fon to high and uſeleſs ſpeculations; II. 564. a. 
Speculum Morale, why ſome ſuppoſe that it was not 
written by the author whoſe name it bears, II. 131. 
5. & leq. 
Speech, Antiſthenes's definition of it, II. 26. a. 
Obſervations on the organs of it, X. 95. 6. | 
Speed, his maps not good, V. 256. a. | 
Spelman, Sir John, his oblervation on laws, I. 499. a. 
Spelman, Sir Henry, the ſhare which Dugdale had in 
the publication of his Concilia and Gloſary, IV. 
696. b. Founds a Saxon lecture at Cambridge, 
E | 


X W 0 N £ 


Spelman, Roger, beſtows the ſtipend of the Saxon lec- 
ture on William Somner, IX. 297. 6. | 
Spenſer, Edmond, the effect which his Fairy Queen 
had upon Cowley, IV. 448. a. By whom he was 
introduced to Queen Elizabeth, VIII. 678. 6. 
Sphere, Claudian's epigram on Archimedes's glaſs ſphere, 
II. 191. a. The rules which Barrow ſays he would 
uſe to compute the portions of a Sphere or Spheroid, 
09. a. Flamſtead's doctrine of it, V. 259. 6. 
rom whence Pythagoras learned the harmony of 
the ſpheres, 556. z Whether the mover of the 
celeſtial ſpheres, is a ſoul, VIII. 730. 6. 
Spies, the great averſion which Lord Falkland had to 
them, V. 171. 6. 


Spiga, Father, his great care to preſerve his chaſtity, ' 


VII. 429. 6. 
Spigelius, his account of Ciolek's eloquence, IV. 352. 
a. 


* 


VH. 107. 4. | 
Spinoza, his ſyſtem the ſame in the main as that of 
certain Mahometan heretics, I. 118. 5. And with 
that of Jordano Bruno, III. 620. 4. His excep- 
tion to Lord Bacon's method, II. 573. a. Incon- 
veniencies to which his hypotheſis is liable, III. 


Spina, diſputes with two Doctors of the Sorbonne, 


a great affinity to thoſe of ſome Japoneſe, VI. 364. 
E. 365. a. And Anaximenes, 499. a. 6. Incon- 
fiſtent with Sir Iſaac Newton's demonſtration con- 
cerning a Vacuum, VII. 22. 6. X. 270. a. b. 


His notion of God, very much like that of Xeno- 


phanes, X. 224. a. A demonſtration of the falfity 
of his hypotheſis, 237. 6. | 
Spinoxiſin, nothing but the ſchoolmen's tenet of univer- 
ſals enlarged, I. 59. 6. An invincible confutation 


of it, II. 469 5. Differs ſcarce at all from the 


ſyſtem of Diogenes Apolloniates, IV. 608. 4. 


What branch of it was contained in the ſyſtem of 


Origen, VIII. 55. a. The opinion of the ancients 
with regard to Nee, pretty much like it, IX. 
| PE 5. What made Brendenbourg a convert to it, 
3656. 6. WI 
SpinoZi/ts, ought according to their ſyſtem; to admit of 
Rewards and puniſhments after this life, IV. 2. 6. 
A difficulty which they labour under with regard 


tothings poſ#b/e: and impr//ible, I. 341. a. One of 


their impious paradoxes, V. 115. Never obſerve 
the diſtinction between ſame and like, IX. 350. 
n (21). Their diſpute about miracles, a mere quib- 


ble, 364. a. b. Reaſon unfairly in treating the fear 
of hell as chimerical, 365. a. 5. The "nora | 


which they may draw from the doctrine of Tran- 
' ſubſtantiation, 372. a. | | 3 
Spirit, what we mean by it, VI. 416. 6. 192. a. 
A ſubſtance without dimenſions, a flat contradiction 
according to Mr. Hobbs, ibid. 
Spirits, ceremonies appointed by the Pagans for cha- 
ſing them away, V. 45.b. The formation of me- 
tals attributed to them by Sennertus, IX. 158. a. 6. 
Spinoza had no right to deny the apparition of them, 


363. 6. 364. a. Some hypotheſes concerning in- 


viſible ones, 599. 6. See Spedtres. 


Spiritual, how the Papifis abuſe that word, III. 


350. 6. Gn | 

Spiritual Exerciſes, a book written by the founder of 
the Jeſuits, VII. 185. a. 6. & ſeq. | 

Spizelius, Theophilus, his account of Barthius's Solilo- 

 quier, II. 711. a. And Jerom Savonarola, IX. 

. a, 

Spleen, a poem upon it, X. 178. 4. 5. & ſeq. 

plendid Shilling, why faid to be the fineſt burleſque 
in the Britiſh language, VIII. 375. a. b. 

Spoleto, Theobald, Marquis of, how he treated ſome 
priſoners he had taken, V. 297. a. 6. | 
Spon, his account of the town of Leucas, cenſured, 
I. 514. | - | 
Spondanus, Henry, his three falſe ſuppoſitions con- 
cerning Paulus Emilius the hiſtorian, I. 285. 4. 
Very much accuſtomed to refer calamities to the 
puniſhment of particular perſons; III. 273.6. Makes 
uſe of too long parentheſes, 598. a, His credu 
lity with regard to a ſtory of Calvin, IV. 49. a. 
Account of St. Cataldus's prophecy, 204. a. And 
errors concerning Catalogus teſtium weritatis, VI. 
379. b. Cenſured, 550. a. 6. The vow which 
he ſays Mahomet the Great made, VII. 349. “. 
Gives a very erroneous account of arne 1 


621. 4. His conceſſion about Buridan's aſs, very 
ill grounded, 698. 6. Some of his doctrines bear 
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VIII. 3. 2. 5. His abridgment and continuation of 
Baronius's Annals, X. 537. à. 6. 

Spotiſavord, Archbiſhop, his account of the death of 
Cardinal Beaton, III. 94. a. 

Spotiſevood, Sir Robert, his noble behaviour at his 
death, IX. 378. a. 

Spotted Fever. See Fever. | 

Sprat, Thomas, Biſhop of Rocheſter, his character of 
Lord Bacon, [I. 572. a. Cowley's love-verſes, and 
Davideis, IV. 450. a. Said to have aſſiſted the D. 

of Buckingham in writing the Rehearſal, 675. 6. 
Offered to make Dryden's widow a preſent of the 
ground and Abbey fees, 683. 

Springs, the origin of them aicribed to ſubterraneous 
fires, VII. 286. b. 

Squittinio della Liberta Veneta, obſervations concerning 
the author of this work, IX. 692. 5. & leq. 


Stackhouſe, Thomas, his charaRer of the anſwer to 


_ Bentley's diſſertation on Phalaris's Epiſtles, II. 
oF | © „% 

Sri, a player puniſhed for only naming Accius upon 
it, I. 141. When love adventures and the mif 
fortunes which befal young women after the lols of 
their virginity were firit brought upon it, 664. 

Was a kind of ſchool for the art of war and all 
other virtues in the time of Ariſtophanes, II. 259. 
The great freedom of the Athenian ſtage, 260. 
a.b, Obſervations on its licentiouſneſ, III. 145. 
6. Euripides's apology for exhibiting wicked and 


impious perſons upon it, V. 150. a. What he ſaid 


to an audience who deſired him to ſuppreſs a certain 
paſſage in one of his Tragedies, 151. 6. Moliere's 
fondneſs for it, VIII. 501. 6. 


Stage, Engliſh, obſervations upon it, I. 254. b. 255. 


a. The depraved taſte of it at preſent, 259. a. 
When moving ſcenes were firſt introduced, III.“ 
' 285. 5. Books written for and againſt it, IV. 
395. 5. The ſtate of it at the Reſtoration, 531. a. 
Blank verſe introduced upon it before Shakeipeate's 
time, 641. a. 5 
Stage, French, remarks upon it, I. 254. 6. The 
ſtate of it in the time of Francis I, IV. 322. 6. 
323. a. b. 324. 4. b. &. The origin of the cuſtom 
of bringing the myſteries of our Saviour's life, the 
Acts of the Apoſtles &c. upon the Theatre, 323. 
b. 326. a. | 5 | 
Staggs, why ſome authors have choſe their marrow 
for the food of Achilles, I. 173. 6. Such a Diet, 
very improper for ſo Lion-hearted a hero, 174. a. 
Stancarus, Francis, his opinion concerning the media- 
tion of Jeſus Chriſt, III. 377.h. _ 2 
Standiſh, John, Biſhop of St. Aſaph, his complaint 
againſt Erafmas, V. 89. 6. | 
Stanhope, Lord, his remarks on. Atterbury's conduct 
with regard to paſſive obedience, II. 432. 6. Com- 
mends Mr. Hoadly, ibid. 88 | 
Staniburſt, James, X. 54. a. _ WY | 
Stanley, Edward, his great bravery at the ſiege of 
Zutphen, I. 201.6. | 5 
Stanley, Thomas, his verſes upon Sherburne's works, 
IX. 218. a. | | 
Stanley, William, his perfidiouſneſs to Q.-Elizabeth, 
I. 516. 6. 0 
Stanly, Dr. William, his letter to Dr. Hickes con- 
cerning Archbiſhop Sancroft, VI. 155. 6. | 
Staremberg, Velt Marſhal, commends General Stan- 
hope, IX. 391. . Thought to have envied him, 
392. 4. Defeats K. Phihp's army at Brihuega, 
ibid. 6. | 
Starling, Sir Samuel, his anſwer to a pamphlet called 
The Tryal of William Penn and W. Mead at the Old 
Baily, VIII. 261. a. 

Starovolſcius, Simon, what he ſays of Bzovius, III. 
71.8; 3 
ars, have been thought by ſome Philoſophers to be 
only ſtones caught up and kindled by the violent 
revolution of the Heavens, I. 650. The opinions 
of ſome of the ancients concerning them, 651. 6. 
659. a 667. a. 668. a. V. 28. a. The number of 
the fixed Stars according to Frier Bacon, II. 545. 
a. And the great influence which he thought they 
had upon human affairs, 546. 6. 'The number 
which Flamſtead's Britiſh catalogue of the fixed 
Stars contains, V. 261. The notion which the 
Philoſophers had about them, 555. 6. Whether 
the diſcovery of the particular motion of the fixed 
Stars from Welt to Eaſt, mult be aſcribed to Hip- 
parchus, VI. 179. 6. 180. a. Are all animated 


according to Kepler, 522. 3. The revolution 
which Luther brought about in Germany, aſcribed 

to their influence, VII. 261. a. 3. A letter con- 
cerning the invention of a very eaſy method of find- 
ing the diſtance between the leaſt Stars viſible by 
perſpective glaſſes, VIII. 83. b. Noah's Flood 
ſaid to have been occaſioned by a conjunction of 
them, 823. a. 

State of Innocence, variety of opinions about the con- 
tinuance of it, I. 54. a. Did not laſt long, 55. a. 
Was a ſlate of immortality according to Lightfoot, 
VIL. 76. b. 

States Maxims, a favourable conſtruction ſhould be put 
upon them, VII. 28. 4. See Maxims of State. 
State, What is the foundation of their ſecurity, V. 
55. 42. Are ſometimes faved by maxims from 
Livy or Tacitus, II. 250. a. Public poſts in all 
ſtates, generally in the hands of wicked men, 450. 
a. The unhappy ſituation of thoſe who ſit at their 
helm, 243. a. 6. Of what men generally accuſe 
thoſe who reaſon differently from themſelves upon 
aitairs of ſtate, III. 26. b. 27.a. By what great 
revolutions in them are generally occaſioned, IV. 
665. 6. 714. 5. And the uſual preparatives for 


them, V. 390. 6. All things have their uſe in 


them, 15. . Wickedne(s eſtabliſhed by a law, 
the greateſt evil in a ſtate, IX. 337. a. be 
States of Holland, condemned a propoſition in which 
it was ſaid that the ſovereignty did not belong to 
the Magiſtrates but to the people, IV. 625. a: 
Stateſmen, often find great advantage by ſpreading 
political lies, X. 337. a. b. & ſeqq. See Politicians. 
Statical Hygroſcope, the uſes to which it may be 
applied, III. 552. a. | 
Statius, his contradictions with regard to Amphiaraus's 
deſcent to Hell, I. 595, a. Regarded nothing in 
his poetical flights, VI. 3. 6. Naugerius's great 
prejudice againſt him, VII. 728. a. 6. | 
Statius, Achilles, ſuppoſed to be the author of an epi- 
gram which was publiſhed in the name of Caſſius 


Parmenſis, IV. 172. a. Why F. Sirmond would 


not read his romance, VII. 429, 6. . 


Statues, the method the Rhodians took whenever they 


thought proper to honour the memory of any per- 
ſon with a ſtatue, II. 107. a. Ancillon's diſcourſe 
of Equeſtrian ſtatues, I. 678. a. What fault Apol- 
lodorus found with ſome in the Temple of Venus, 
95. a A famous one of Bupalus and Athenis, III. 
674. Why Cato the Cenſor laughed at thoſe who 


were fond of them, VIII. 506. . A brazen one 


of a mare that inſpired horſes with a deſire of 
copulating, X. 357, 358. N 


Stature, a jelt that was paſſed upon John Andreas on 


account of the ſhortneſs of his ſtature, I. 686. a. 
Steele, Sir Richard, his vindication of himſelf from 
the charge of not having ſufficiently acknowledged 
what was due to Mr. Addiſon in the Spectators, I. 
248. b. 249. a. 6. Opinion of the love plot in 
Cato, 255. 4. Account of Addiſon's Comedy of 
the Drummer, 258. 6. 259. 4. And obſervation 
on a circumſtance in the Tragedy of Ibrahim, III. 
145. 2. What he publiſhed to the memory of Mr. 
Betterton, 288. 6. 289. a. 5. His character of 


Mr. Congreve, IV. 429. 6. Mr. Hughes, VI. 


309. 6. 310, 311. And Earl Stanhope, IX. 394. 
. 6. 395. 4. 


Steele, Eugene, his character, IX. 406. 6. 


| Stegmannus, Joachimus, the author of a book aſcribed 


to Mr. Hales, V. 703. 6. | 

Steinbergius, ordered to ſuppreſs a book which con- 
tained very diſobliging things againit Des Marets, 
VII. 428. 6. 5 

Stellatus, why Marcellus Palingenius aſſumed this 
name, VIII. 123. 4. | 

Stellingi, why the Saxons called themſelves ſo, IX. 
407. a, b. | | 

Stephanus Byzantinus, what he ſays of Ariarathia, ill 
explained by his Commentators, IV: 107. 4. .A 
conjecture of Caſaubon concerning a paſſage of this 
author, X. 282, a. | 

Stephen III, Pope, the method he took to encreaſe 
his power, I. 399. a. Threatens to excommunicate 
and deprive King Pepin of eternal life unleſs he 
made war upon the Lombards immediately, 400. 

Stephen, Curate of Cree church, his information againſt 
the Bailiff of Rumford, IX. 427. 4+ And furious 
and fantaſtical zeal, ibid. a. & 8 

Stephens, Charles, whether he has juſtly given the fir- 

name 
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name Balbus to the Attilii, IT. 597. a. Hi wif 


take — Caſſius Hemina, 172. 6. The 
method he took to ſhew the thefts and faults of 
Stephen Dolet, 623. a. Died over head and ears 
in debt in the Chatelet, VII. 71. 35. His account 
of Sophronia, / inaccurate, IX. 299. a. 

Stephens, Henry, whether he was the author of the 
tranſlation of Anacreon that bears his name, I. 
638. 6. 639. b. On what account he rallies the 
Roman Catholics, II. 666. b. Said he never felt 
more cold than on the day on which he was burnt 
at Rome, III. 505. a. On what occaſion he pub- 
liſhed Bunel's Epiſtles and the beſt of Longolius's 
&c. 670. a. hat he ſays of the ſtyle of Politian 
and Eraſmus, ibid. Declares Peter Bunel the maſ- 
ter of the Ciceronian writers, ibid. Has altered a 
paſſage in Aulus Gellius without reaſon, IV. 41. 4. 
Was moroſe and peeviſh, 151. His remarks on 
Caſtalio's French Verſion of the Bible, 180. 5. 
His reflections on the death of Caſtellanus, 192. 6. 

Miſtakes a paſſage in Geſner's Bibliotheque, V. 
598. a. The penſion he received from Henry III, 
VI. 103. a. His diſpute with Leonclavius, 711. 
5. The cavilling reflections which he makes on 
the death of Lucretia, VII. 215. a. And an an- 

ſwer to them, 216. a. His miſtakes concerning 
Nuns and Confeſſors, VIII. 186. a. How he de- 
fends Herodotus againſt the charge of malice and 
impiety, 301. a. His obſervations concerning the 
Engliſh women, IX. 33. a. 6. 

Seephens, Robert, his printers and correctors ſpoke no- 
thing but Latin, II. 577. a. Protected for ſome 
time, but afterwards given up by Caſtellanus, IV. 
191. 2. Was a very good corrector, V. 595. 4. 
A ſpecimen of a new edition of his Theſaurus pub- 
liſhed by Kuſter, VI. 483. 5. The occaſion of 
his leaving Paris, VII. 71. 6. | 

Stephens, Nicole, daughter of Charles Stephens, VII. 

70. 4.6. & ſeq. = 

Step Mothers, have a difficult part to act, V. 471. 6. 

Sterility of Women, how repreſented in ſcripture, II. 

228. 6. See Barrenneſs, 

Stern, Dr. ſollicited Mr. Gataker to enter into holy 

orders, V. 399. a. | | 

Stefichorus, ſaid to have been the firſt who armed Her- 
cules with a club, a bow, and a Lion's ſkin, VI. 
129. a. Deprived of his fight by Helena for ſpeak- 
ing ill of her memory, 57. a. Reſtored to it again 
when he had made a recantation, ibid. What Pha- 
laris is reported to have ſaid to him, VIII. 585. @. 

| Stews, Peter Cayet accuſed of having wrote an apology 

for public ones, IV. 234. a. Reflections upon 

them, VII. 391. 5. 

Steyaert, guilty of great partiality towards the Jeſuits, 
VII. 767. 6. & leq. | 

Stigliano, Cavalier, in what manner he was attacked 
for bring cenſured the Adonis of Marino, II. 
115. 4.6. 

Stilicly guardian to the Emperor Honorius, the fatal 
effects of his ambition, I. 420. and a. Call'd out 
of Greece at the inſtigation of Ruffinus, ibid. 5. 

Deſeated by the Goths, 421. The methods he 
took to raiſe his ſon to the Empire, ibid. a. b. By 


rians, II. 159. a, Prevails on one of his Generals 
to kill Rufinus, ibid. Deſtroys a great number of 
the Goths, 160. 3 
Stillingfleet, Biſhop, his diſpute with Locke, IV. i 
a. 35 one of the ys learned men in we 
ibid. z (54). His controverſies with Dryden, 681. 
and 5. Character of Mr. Hales, V. 704. a. 6. 
And account of Ignatius Loyala's imitation of the 
laws of ancient Chivalry, VII. 184. a. 6. 185. a. 
Stinking Breath, the reply which Euripides made to 
one who * ( him with having a ſtinking 
breath, V. 147. a. 
_ Stockbamer, Sebaſtian, his character as a Commenta- 
tor, I. 448. 4. 
Stoics, what they called fate, I. 540. Why they 
affirmed Cyniſm to be the neareſt way to virtue, II. 


26. a. Their opinion of God, 149. . Were of 


all Philoſophers the fartheſt from truth according 


to Bonciarius, III. 473. 6. Their diſcourſes in 
behalf of Religion, abſurd, IV. 130. a. One of 


the things in which Carneades gained a victory over 
them, 131. 2. On what account they complained 
of 2 331. Rendered odious by ſeveral 
of his doctrines, 332, 337. Spoke in ſtronger 


E X 


terms than the other Philoſophers about the fatal 
neceſſity of every thing and of the liberty of man, 
333. And thereby involved themſelves in inextri- 
cable difficulties, 335. 6. 336. a. Perverted all the 
common notions which men had of the Gods, 336. 
a. 5. Had never been, according to the Proverb, 
had it not been for Chryſippus, 337. a. Contradict 
themſelves about chaſtity, ibid. and 6. Why they 
reſolved to maintain that ſeveral things are poſlible 
that never come to paſs, 341. 4. hat Crantor 
ſaid of their opinion with regard to inſenſibility, 
555. 2. Had the ſame end in view as the Cynics, 
606. . Were the Phariſees of Paganiſm, V. 50. 


54: b. Did all they could to render Epicurus 


ious, 51.6. 52. a. Fra b. Their notion of good 
and evil, VI. 116. Applied themſelves more than 
any other Philoſophers to morality. 178. a. Their 
capital errors, VIII. 100. a. How much they 
were puzzled to defend their ſentiments concerning 
rovidence againſt their adverſaries, 220. a. b. & 
eq. Why they were more embarraſſed than others 
upon this ſubject, 222. 4. Why the bulk of the 
Heathens were not expoſed to the ſame objections, 
ibid. In what their opinion of God differed from 
that of Spinoza, IX. 349. a. Taught that the Deity 
is ſubject to death, 360. a. 6. Confuted by Plu- 
tarch, ibid. Believed that a wiſe man might diſ- 
Poſe of himſelf and make his life as ſhort as he 
pleaſed, 514. Looked upon thoſe as cowards who 
loved life when oppreſſed with bodily infirmities or 
diſgraceful misfortunes, X. 283. a. Uſed to laugh 
at all diſtinctions between modeſt and obſcene 
words, 428. & ſeq. One of their arguments to 
prove that there is no obſcenity in them, 439. 
Stokes, Richard, the difficulties he found in reading 
Mr. Oughtred's Clavis Mathematica, VIII. 85. b. 
W moſt diſeaſes ſaid to proceed from it, III. 
06. 6. | | 
Stone, what Dr. Bedell found to be the beſt remedy 
for it, III. 138. Cutting for the ſtone in the kid- 
neys, practiſed in the time of Hippocrates with 
good ſucceſs, V. 433. b. The dimenſions of one 


taken out of the body of a Nobleman's cook, VII. 


604. a. 


Stone Henge, by whom and upon what occaſion it was 


built, I. 574. 6. III. 404. 4. The opinion of 


Inigo Jones and others concerning it, 465. 6. IV. 


270. 4. VI. 423. à. 6. | 
Stones, it is ſaid that Anaxagoras foretold the day on 


which one was to fall from the Sun, I. 659. 2. A 


deſcription of it and the great veneration in which 
it was held, ibid. Aſhmole's account of the virtues 
of the Philoſopher's, the mineral, the magical or 


88 and the angelical ſtone, II. 386. 2. 


Philoſopher's Stone. de of water that con- 


geals as it drops, V. «56. b. A miraculous one 
5.2 


in the city of Egnatia, and 6. 


Storch, Nicholas, one of the Anabaptiſts in Germany, 


III. 503. 4. 6. | 


Stories, always receive a tincture from thoſe who relate : | 


them, I. 677. 6. V. 493. 4. | 
Stouppa, Anthony, IX. 426. 6. 


not having anſwered Spinoza's book entitled, Trac- 


tatus Theologico-Politicus, IX. 351. b. 352. 6. b. 


Greatly miſtaken in what he ſays of Spinoza, ibid. 
b. 353. a. Several things in his Religion des Hol- 
| langeis, cenſured, X. 31. a. b. & ſeq. 
Stow, John, from whom he borrowed all that is va- 
luable in his ſurvey of London, VI. 681. 6. 
Strabo, makes it neceſſary for Legiſlators to adopt the 
fables of Poets in order to imprint the ſentiments 
of Religion on the minds of the people, I. 305. 6. 
Does not anſwer the ſtrongeſt objection againſt 
them, 306. 6. Whether he was the ſcholar of An- 
dronicus, 710. 4. b. His negligence, III. 325. 6. 
By whom he was miſled in his account of the cities 
or towns of Britain, 467. a. His acccunt of the 
rigid lives of the Brachmans, 564. a. b. 562. 4. A 
blunder of his tranſlator, IV. 161. a. A paſſage 
corrupted, 556. a. Cenſures a thought of Poſido- 
nius without knowing wherein the real defect of it 
conſiſted, VI. 135. 4. 6. The epitome of his werks, 
301. 42. What he ſays concerning circumciſion, 


VIII. 541.6. A pop which his tranſlator has 


miſunderitood, VII. 644. 6, One of his judi- 
cious reflections, IX. 39. 4. Nis criticiſms upon 
Homer 
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Stouppe, unjuſtly inſults the Miniſters of Holland for 
whom he was prevented from attacking the Barba- 
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Homer with reſpe& to the ſpring of Scaniarider, 
IX. 110. 6. His reflection on the great number of 
images which it was pretended the Trojans had 
conſecrated ſince their diſperſion, 248. a. 

Strada, the editions of his hiſtory printed in Holland, 
different from thoſe of Italy, I. 675. a. His ac- 
count of Charles Vth's Lilly, IV. "A b. And of 
the reaſons of his abdication, 262. ö. Is ſometimes 
rather an orator than an hiſtorian, 100. a. 6. His 
obſervations with regard to the wars of the Low 
Countries, VII. 37. » (96). Character of Q. 
Curtius, VIII. 637. b. And calumnies againit 
Sainte Aldegonde, IX. 28. 6. 


$trablenberg, Philip John Van, his account of the 


character of Peter I as it is repreſented both by his 

friends and enemies, VIII. 341. 6. & ſeqq. Of 

that of his Miniſters and favorites, 343. b. 344. @. 

And Prince Alexei, ibid. & ſeqq. i 
Strafford, Earl of, a propoſal which was ſaid to be 

made for reſtoring him to his former favour and 

honour, VI. 6: a. Whether Archbiſhop Uſher ad- 

viſed the King to conſent to his Execution, X. 58. 

b. & ſeq. YE 
Straffordians, VI. 335. b. 


| Straſburgh, on what terms the . Magiſtrates of this 


city reſtore lewd women their reputation, I. 480. 
a. b, Prophecies about it, VI. 208. 6. How peo- 
ple reaſoned upon its being ſeized by the French, 
617. 6. | 


Stratagems, that by which the conſtable of Bourbon 


made his eſcape, II. 294. By what ftratagem 
Artemiſia evaded the purſuit of the Greeks, 362. 
And got poſſeſſion of Latmus, 363. That by 
which the Spaniards retook Maeſtricht, VII. 816. 
3. One very like that of the Trojan horſe prac- 


tiſed with ſucceſs by the Saracens at Arreſtan, VIII. 


35. 6. | 
4 of Satan, I. 208. The different opinions 


of Proteſtant Divines concerning it and its author, 
209. 4. b. | 


Strato the Peripatetic, how much his opinion reſembled 


that of Spinoza, IX. 348. a. 6. 
Stratocles, how he ſatisfied the Athenians when he had 
exaſperated them by cauſing them to offer. ſacrifice 
on account of a victory though he knew they had 
been defeated, X. 337. 6. | | 
Stratonice, Queen of Syria, received orders in a dream 
to build a temple in honour of Juno, IV. 414. 
Falls in love with Combabus one of her attendants, 
ibid. and a. | | 
Stratonice, the wife of Dejotarus, in what ſhe re- 
ſembled Sarah the wife of Abraham IV. 558. a. 6. 
Street, his Caroline tables, very conciſe and ſhort, V. 
250. Differ very much from the heavens, ibid. a. 


Strelf,, who they are, VIII. 334. a. By whoſe in- 


ſtigation they raiſed inſurrections againſt Peter Iſt, 
ibid. 56, What project he formed to ſuppreſs them 
and ſecure himſelf, 335. a. 6. & ſeqq. 
Strength, remarkable trials of it, VIII. 677. 5. 
Strickland, Walter, his letter to Oliver Cromwell with an 
account of ſome of the papers of Montreul the French 
refident in Scotland, IV. 477. b. 478. a. b. 479. a. 
Strigelius, Victorinus, his opinion concerning the na- 
ture of Sin, VI. 377. 


| $Strozzi, Philip, Mareſchal of France, IX 434. The 
' verſe which he engraved with the point of his ſword 


on the chimney the moment before he laid violent 
hands on himlelf, X. 524. e 

Stuart, Mary, Queen of Scots, particulars concerning 
Buchanan's ſatyrs againſt her, III. 653. a. 6. Her 

order for making a collection of the laws of Scot- 
land, VII. 8. a. One of the Biſhop of Roſs's 
projects for procuring her eſcape out of the Tower, 

ibid. 2. How ſhe baffled the deſign which the Car- 
dinal of Lorrain had to keep her jewels, 171. 56. 
Some of Shakeſpeare's verſes concerning her, ex- 
plained, IX. 191. 6. What Charles I ſaid to Arch- 
biſhop Spotilwood with regard to the publiſhing of 
her hiſtory, 379. 4. See Mary Stuart. 

Stuart, Margaret, daughter of James I, King of Scot- 
land, VII. 29. 6. 30. a. | | 

Stuart, Family of, what Mr. Juſtell told Dr. Hickes 
about a deſign of extirpating it, VI. 153. a. 6. 


Stubbe, Henry, his diſpute with Glanvil, V. 433. a. 


435. What provoked him to write againit Dr, 
Wallis, X. 97. 4. | 
Stubner, Mark, one of the firſt founders of the ſect of 

the Anabaptiſts in Germany, III. 503. 4. 


Stabrochius,” Berbardus, VII. 904. 4. * 
Students, their corruption, I. 347. 6. Advice to them, 
II. 281. 2. 3. Should begin by compoſing ſlowly; 
V. 601. 3. A leſſon for diligent and debauched 
ſtudents, VII. 408. a. 5. Cervantes's dialogue with 
one, IX. 6. a. 6. The method which Biſhop San- 
derſon took to reform their irregularities, 58. 4. 

Study, quiets gloomy thoughts and reflections, I. 266. 

4 b6. The pleaſure which men of learning take 
in it, _ a. Obſervations on the manner of ſtu- 
dying, 675. 5. Inftances of great application to 
it, IV. 127. @. 189. a. 5. The folly of thoſe 
who prejudice their health by it, V. 711. 42. 6. 
Why ſome learned men have accuſtomed themſelves 
to ſtudy by candle-light in the day-time, VII. 
362.5. Newton's manner of ſtudying, 776. That 
of Mallebranche, 377. And Mezerai, 552. 6. 
Does not always hurt weak conſtitutions, 4.23. 4. 

Was fatal to Perizonius, VIII. 312. How many 
hours a day Mr. D'Ablancourt uſed to ſpend in it, 
318. X | 

Stukius, John, III. 322. 5. | 

Stulivius, aſcribes two paſſages to Agrippa which are 
not to be found in his works, IX. 257. 6. 

Stupidity, ſometimes better than a great genius and 
deep learning, II. 282. 6. 

Sturmius, John, his great regard for Roger Aſcham, 
II. 374. 6. An extract from his letter io him upon 
hearing that he was going to be married, 375. 6. 
His character of his epiſtles, 376. 6. The crimes of 
which he accuſes Hotman, VI. 277. a. 

Stutterers, may be taught to ſpeak plain and diſtinct- 
ly, X. 97. 5. & ſeq. 


Style, advice about it, I. 143. 4. 6. Favorinus's hints 


concerning the uſe of old words, 145. 6. Obſerva- 
tions on the ſtyle of Mr. Addiſon and Fontenelle, 
260. a. Short periods, not ſuitable to ſerious ſub- 
jects, 285. 5. In what ſtyle annals ſhould be writ- 
ten, ibid. The ingenious compliment whieh Nicius 
Erythreus paid Aleander on account of his ſty le, 
476. a. 6. How Bayle endeavours to juſtify acri- 
mony of ſtyle, II. 607. a. What Mr. How ſays 
of it, III. 18. 5. What authors are moſt apt to 
write in a pompous ſtyle, 161. a. A diſtindtion 
between the comic and grave, 718, a. The illuſion 
of the proofs of a man's being the author of ſuch a 


book drawn from the ſimilitude of ſtyles, V. 87. 


a. Mr. de la Monnoye's judgment of Julius Scal- 


liger's, IX. 103. a. That of Tacitus, too much 


affected, and very obſcure, 471, 473, 475: a. 6. 


Suarez, the little ſucceſs with which he ſtudied Philo- 


ſophy, V. 77. a. b. The treatment he met with 
from Feuardent for giving him notice of a miſtake 
he had been guilty of, 229. 6. His eſtimate of 
the grace of the Virgin Mary, VII. 559. a. 
Subjes, Mr. Amyraut's ſentiments with regard to the 


obedience which is due from them to their ſove- 
reigns, I. 626. 3. What fort of men make the 


worſt, III. 397. a. Have no right according to 


ſome Popiſh writers to examine whether the cauſes 


of a war are juſt, IV. 149. 6. Cannot become for- 
midable to their ſovereigns without guilt, 422. 6. 


Their ficelity, not to be depended upon, 535. a. 


542. a. When a ſubje& has once drawn his {word 
againſt his Prince, he muſt throw away the ſcab- 
bard, V. 361. 5. The ſigns of diſcerning good 
and bad ones, VI. 7. a. A ridiculous paſſage of 


Garaſſe concerning the liberty they take of cen- 


ſuring their Kings, VII. 34. 4. 
Sublignt, VI. 82. a. | 
Subſcriptions, what Chillingworth thought the intent 
and ſenſe of the ſubſcription to the XXXIX articles, 
IV. 319. 4. 320. 6. 321. @. IX. 215. 4. . Dr. 
Clarke's ſcruples about them, very great, IV. 
364. b. See Articles of Faith. 
Sublance, what Spinoza aſſerts of it, IX. 357. @. 6. 
370. a. 5. Ariſtotle's notion, 369. 1 (160). And 
the general doctrine of Philoſophers concerning it, 
370. a, b. | | 
Subſtantial Forms, ſaid never to periſh, III.620. a. The 
inconvenience of making what is aſſerted of their 
nature, a neceſſary doctrine of religion, V. 479. 4. 
What the Peripatetics and Morin aſſert concerning 
them, VI. 51. a. 6. VII. 666. 6. 
Succeſſion, Biſhop Pearſon's concluſions concerning the 
diiputes about that of the primitive Biſhops, VIII. 
238. b. See Biſoops. 
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Suclling, Sir John, his verſes to Mr. Hales, V. 707. 
a. And Selden, IX. 143. 6. | o__ 
the aſcent of liquors 


Sattion, Boyle's obſervations on 
by ſuction, III. 552. 6. 

Suetenius, guilty of an error in chronology, II. 233. 6. 
His method juſtly —_— of, 596. A paſſage 
of Pliny which he miſunderſtood, IV. 14 = (133). 
Corrected, 370, 4. Does not obſerve exactly the 
degrees of kindred, 663. 4. Epitomiſes with ſkill, 
but ſometimes contracts too much, VIII. 15. a. 
Not a very accurate writer, 13. a. The encomiums 
he beſtows on Veſpaſian, IX. 709. 4. A paſſage 
concerning libels that is very much confufed, and 
which Torrentius endeavours in vain to clear up, 
X. 331. Vindicated with regard to obſcenities, 
4. 4. J. Furt | 

Saffridus, Petri, his credulity, I. 72. 


Sugger, Abbot of St. Denys, took advantage of the 


diſorderly lives of the Nuns of Argenteuil, to re- 
inſtate himſelf in the poſſeflion of that monaſtery, 

VI. 94. 4. 6. | | 

Suidas, his writings not accurate, or not tranſmitted 

to us as he left them, I. 12. 4. A paſſage 
which Kuſter did not underſtand concerning the 
knowledge of Adam, explained, 227. 6. The ab- 
ſurdities he has advanced on this head, 228. a. 
A paſſage concerning the power of the Devil in 
this world, cleared and corrected, 228. a. Has 
been miſunderſtood where he ſays, the /ears were 
broken down during the repreſentation of one of A ſehy- 


lus's Tragedies, 299. b. His account of Æſop, very 


confuſed, 303. b. Miſtakes Crates Mallotes for 
Crates of Pergamus, II. 233. b. A place in which 
there is an egregious miſtake, 230. a. Another 
that has been mangled, 362. a. His romantic ac- 
count of the Brachmans, III. 561. 4. Altogether 
unworthy of credit with regard to Dejotarus, IV. 
5 56. 5. The prodigious confuſion of his dictionary, 


559. 6. Kuſter's edition, VI. 582. a. 586. a. 6. 
& (eq. Miſtaken in ſuppoſing that there were two | 


 Sappho's, IX. 73. 4. 6. 5 | 
| Suicide, when to keep life or when to lay it down, 
not eaſy to be determined, II. 352. a. 

of by the Japoneſe, VI. 366. a. And thought 
lawful by Father Paul, IX. 21. 3. The power of 


committing it ſuppoſed by Pliny to be one of the 


greatelt bleſſings of life, X. 226. a, Permitted by 
the State among the Ceans, 282. a. . And allo 

at Marſeilles, provided the Senate approved of the 
reaſons which a perſon gave for diſpatching him- 
ſelf, ibid. They who committed it in the midſt of 
p:oſperity, moſt admired among the Ancients, 283. 

3. 6. See Self-Murther. 

Toxin, whence the fig-tree was ſo called, VI. 3.6. 
Sulpice, Abbey of St. its great diſorders and corrup- 

tions, III. 197. a. See Saint-Sulpice. 

Sulpicius Severus, what he fays to teach mankind that 
they ought not to complain of their being ſubject 
to death, III. 47. 6. His blunder concerning the 


lace at which Jonah was caſt out of the whale's 


lly, VI. 420. 6. | 

| Gulpitius Gallas, the firſt among the Romans who cal- 

culated Eclipſes, VI. 180. 4. 

Summer, the cauſe of it, according to Empedocles, 
V. 28. a. | | 

Summum Bonum. See Happineſs. N 

Sun, Anaxagoras condemned for maintaining that it 
is a ſtone, I. 660. a. Anaximander's opinion of 
it and of the cauſes of its eclipſes, 667. 6, What A- 
naximenes thought to be the cauſe of its heat, 667. 
The great devotion which the Emperor Aurelian 
paid to it, II. 494. 6. Said to have been darken'd 
when Carneades died, IV. 134. 4. And to have 
Rood till at the battle of Alva, 268. a. Called his 
ſenſible God by Charron, 274. 6. Obſervations 
made upon it in Egypt, V. 523. 4. ö. Its ſemi- 

diameter, 254. 4. And diſtance from the Earth, 
ibid. b. 255. 6. 287. 6. Flamſtead's obſervations 


on its ſpots, 259. 6. What ſome ancient philoſo- 


phers uſed to ſay of it, 555. 6. Called the Eye of 
the Creator of the Univerſe, 102. a, Empedocles's 

notion of it, 28. a, Eclipſes, a proof of its imper- 
fection, VI. 181. a. The reaſon of the different 
apparent magnitude of the Sun and Moon in the 
meridian and near the horizon, 220. 5. What 
Kepler ſays of its ſoul, 522. b. Its attraQtion, not 
of a magnetic nature, VII. 789. a. 

Sunday, how Biſhop Aylmer juſtified his playing at 
bowlson Sunday, II. 514. 4. 


Approved 


Sunderland, Earl of, the 'grounds of his indignation 
againſt Mr. Bayle, III. 8g, 3 Acknowledged that 
he had been impoſed on and did juſtice to that au- 
thor's merit, 86. @. His letter eoncerning the re. 
. fidence of an Engliſh Chaplain at Leghorn, VI. 
5620. 4. * | 
* the difference between them and the Schiites, 
I. 39. 4. | 1 8 
Super flitian, St. Cyril depoſed for ſelling the ornaments 
of the Church to feed the poor in a time of famine, 
I. 126. 5. Nothing governs the multitude ſo effec- 
tually, 378.6. Has introduced the tales of ro- 
mances into religion, 398. How Atticus aboliſhed 
a ſuperſtitious worſhip of the dead, II. 453. l. Of 
reat uſe in armies, 454. 2. What was the firſt 
beginning of it, III. 399. a. The ſuperſlition of 
the people, uſeful to ſovereigns, IV. 467, a. The 
great agreement between that of the ancients and 
moderns, VI. 184. a. 6. Aſcribes many natural 
properties to miraculous cauſes, 494. 6. Seneca's 
cenſure of that of the Romans, 495 5. The aſ- 
cendant which it hath over the minds of ſoldiers, 
695. a. b. & ſeqq. The remarkable effects of it 
on Alexander the Great, VII. 301. . Two ways of 
ridiculing it, VIII. 311. 2. A remarkable inflance 
of it, 606. b. Rallery, a ſpecific againſt it, IX. 
182. 2. Leads to Atheiſm, 337. b. | 
Sepralap/arians, their ſcheme the ſame at the bottom 
as that of the Infralapſarians, VIII. 225.6. 
Supremacy, a diſcourſe in defence of the royal ſupre- 
macy, III. 349. 5. Godolphin's obſervations on 
the King's ſupremacy, V. 442. a. 6b. | 


Sureau, the diſpute which he and Spina had with two 


Catholics in the preſence of the Dutcheſs of Bouillon, 

VII. 161. 2. 3 ; 

Sureties, to whom the cuſtom of obliging men to find 
33 * their good behaviour owes its original, 

199. 6. 52 . WE, 

Surgery, cutting for the ſtone in the kidneys, prac- 

_ in = time of Hippocrates with good ſucceſs, 
+ 433: 0 - | | 

Surigonius, Stephen, wrote a copy of verſes upon Chau- 
cer's death, IV. 296. a. | | | 

Surnames, often borrowed: by learned men from the 
neareſt city to the village where they were born, 
IV. 186. 6. N | 

Suſney, King of Ethiopia, the particular circumſtan- 

ces of his coronation, I. 98. 6. 

Suſpicion, the moſt epidemical diſtemper to which the 
human mind is ſubject, II 281. 6. The progreſs 
of it, ibid. Obſervations on its different operations 
in perſons of different complexions, III. 456. a, 
Bad effects of it, X. 40. 6. 7 

Suſſex, Counteſs of, what ſhe left for the ſounding of 
a college, V. 39. LE 

Sutcliffe, Dr. Matthew, what he ſettled on Chelſea- 
college, VI. 42. 6. A rigid Anti-remonſtrant, 


43. 4. | 

Suze, Count du, prompted Fabricius Serbellone to ſet 
fire to Orange, IX. 161. 6. | 

Sæueating Sickneſs, the hiſtory and deſcription of it in 
England, I. 588. 4. 6. 589. a. | 


 Saveda, one of the wives of Mahomet, the condition 


on which ſhe lived with him, VII. 343. 6. 


Sxweden, the conditions on which Maimbourg ſays it 


was to be reduced to the obedience of the church, 
V. 391. 5. 1 

Sæbedes, the incontinency of their clergy, V. 96. a. 6. 
The victory which Peter I gained over them at 
Pultowa, VIII. 337. 6. Defeated by John Serbel- 

lone at the battle of Nortlingen, IX. 162. 4. They 
and the Danes have been often ſubject to the ſame 
King, X. 441. 

Saweert, Francis, his Athene Belgice, very faulty, III, 
416. b. The epitaph he wrote on Kilianus, VI. 


527. 6. His blunder concerning Sophocles, VIII. 
676. 6. 


Swift, Dean, his talent of ridicule, I. 185. 5. Cha- 


racter of the Beggar's Opera, V. 406.6. 407. 4. C. 

And reflexions on humour, VI. 297. a. b. Attacked 

Mr. Steele's Cri/is in a very ſevere manner, IX. 398. 

4. b. His character of the Whig writers, ibid. 

The judgment of Mr. Wotton and Mr. Moyle con- 
cerning his Ta/e of a Tub, X. 206, 6, 


 Sawifineſs of Foot, was anciently reckoned an heroic 


quality, I. 173. 6. | 
Po, how Ariſtippus reproved one who extolled 
himſelf for his excellent (kill in it, II. 248. 4. 
4 | Sings 
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Sawines Flehb, what Plutarch ſays what the reaſon that 
the Jews abſtained it, I. 272. a. 12 : 

Stiſs, their proceedings againſt the Anabaptiſts, I. 
633. 6. The nature of their government requires that 
they ſhould all bear arms, 634. a. Reflections on 
their cuſtom of ſacrificingthe lives of their own ſubjects 
to the quarrels of other powers, III. 667. 6. The 
ineſtimable booty which they gained at the battle of 
Granſon, 690. 4 'The favours they received from 
PopeJulius II, VI.456. a. WhyPoggius envied their 
honour and MY IX. 684. a. Their treachery 
to Lewis Sforza, ft. 43. n (17). | 

Sword, the privilege of wearing one, formerly a very 

articular mark of honour and diſtinction, VI. 3 50. a. 

Hl Oracles, when they were forged according to 
Baſnage, III. 10. a. And Mr. Collins, IV. 408. 
See Sibylline Oracles. 5 

Sybil of Cume, the requeſt which ſhe made to Apollo, 
IV. 159. 4. | 


Sydenham, Dr. Thomas, his teſtimony to the merit 


of Mr. Locke, VII. 141. a. 
Sydenham, William, IX. 459. 
Haley, Lady Dorothy, Mr. Waller's letter on her 


marriage, X. 83. 4. 6 


Syenefis, King of Cilicia, the manner in which he 


was treated by Cyrus, IV. 492. 4a. 
Sykes, Dr. Arthur Aſhley, extracts from his elogium 
on Dr. Clarke, IV. 357. 4. ö. 358. a. b. 361. a. 363. 
5. The pieces he publiſhed in defence of that au- 
thor's expoſition of the Church catechiſm, 364. 6. 
The controverſy between him and Mr. Whiſton 
concerning Phlegon's teſtimony relating to the dark- 
neſs which prevailed at our Lord's paſſion, VIII, 
385. a. ö. & ſeqq. | | 
Sy/la, his generous behaviour to Atticus, II. 448. a. 
His foreſight with regard to Cæſar, IV. 8. a. Was 
very religious, 9. 4. Did not know any thing of 
his wife's gallantries till they were become the town- 
talk in Athens, VI. 71. a. Fond of pleaſures, but 
could quit them upon occaſion, 106. a. 6. His 
great ſuperſtition, VII. 544. a. A criticiſm on the 
| reaſon which Plutarch gives of his divorcing Czlia 
and marrying Metella, ibid. a. 6. Why he took 
on him the name of Fortunate, IX. 585. 4. Al- 
cribed his great ſucceſs to the Gods, ibid. a. 6. 
Syllæus, his treachery to Elias Gallus, I. 282. 8. 
And puniſhment, 283. 5. 
Syllogiſms, re flections on the art of reaſoning by ſyl- 
logiſm and by induction, II. 563. 5. The maxim on 
Which the foundation of them is built, IV. 1 26. b. 
Sylva Nuptialis, the hiſtory of this book, VII. 775. 
4. . K e... 
Sylveſter II, Pope, the romantic genealogy which the 
author of his life gives of him, III. 724. a. 
Sylveſter, Francis, General of the Dominicans, X. 
513. See the article of Ferrarienſis. | 
Sylvius, Aneas, was the firſt Popiſh author who called 


in queſtion the Rory of Pope Joan, VIII. 480. a. 6. 


See Æneas Sylvius. 

Symbola, what were fo called, VI. 540. 6. 

Symmonds, Thomas, X. 174. 

Symmachus, Q. Aurelius, Prefect of Rome, his fa- 
mous conteſt with St. Ambroſe about reſtoring the 
Religion of the Heathens, I. 567, 568. a, 5. 

Sympathy, a remarkable ſtory concerning it, II. 


"yp | 
Sympoſion Beatricis, III. 477. 6. | 
Synagogue of Amſterdam, their proceedings againſt 

Acolta, I. 213.6. 214. The penance they inflicted 

upon him, ibid. 5. 

Syneſius, boalted that he was deſcended from Hercules, 
VI. 68. a. The molt difficult of all the Greek 


authors. X. 517. | 


Synod of Bolfwart, their proceedings againſt Dr. Beck- 


' her's Catechiſm, III. 152. a. 

Synod of Dort, what Mr. Jurieu ſays of its deciſions, 
V. 455. a. Their proceedings againſt the Re- 
monſtrants, V. 68. And ſentence againit Vorſtius, 
X. 38. 4. 6. Influenced in their behaviour towards 
him by the King of England, 41. a. 6. 

Synod of Loudun, their proceedings with regard to Mr, 
Morus, V II. 683. a. 

Synods, of what perſons Lightfoot ſays they ought 
to be conſtituted, VII. 74. 6. 

Synads of France, of how many perſons the tables in 
them conſiſted, I. 627. a. | 

Syntax, an epigram on Dr. Bainbridge's committing 
a fault in it, II. 590. a. 2 

Syracuſans, made Hiero one of their Pretors, VI. 


168. 4, b. Defeated by the Romans, 169. The 
_ Cruel death which they infli | Phat 
VIII. 377. 2: 1 "vo rel ah 


Syracuſe, encouraged the Romans by its diſcords to 
beſiege it, VI. wt Wg | 
Ye, oo entirely conquered by the Saracens, 
. 38. | 
Syriac erſion of the New Teflament, X. ig 5 8. a. b. & ſeq. 
Syrians, defeated and deſtroyed by Abab, 1. 370. 
What might induce them to think that the God of 
Iſrael was the God of the Hills, ibid. a. 6. | 
Sem, what is eſſential to every good one, I. 651. 4. 
VII. 399- 6. | 
Syflematical Divinity, how treated by Arnoldus and 
others, II. 324. 6. | ; 


FAbagies, what it ſignifies, X. 435. n (gc). | 
T Tableau de e ſome —. 8 5 and by 
whom it was written, VI. 425. 4. 6. Ou.” 
Tabule Nove, IV. 620. a. b. 8 | | 
Tachard, Father, his account of the Hottentots, con- 
tradicted, III. 261. a. His hiſtory of Sommona 
Codom, IX. 292, 793, 294. And of his brother 
Thevathat, ibid. a, 6. 8 | 
Tacitus, Emperor, his ſpeech in praiſe of Aurelian, 
II. 493. 4. b. Erects ſtatues to him and decrees 
him divine honours, ibid. The care he took to 
have 1 the Hiſtorian's works preſerved, IX. 
EY PR | | 
Tacitus the Hiſtorian, his character of Agricola, I. 
343. 6. And beautiful manner of lamenting his 
death, 344. 4. 6, Alciat's opinion of his ſtyle, 
447.6. In what the different excellencies of the 
two French tranſlations conliſt, I. 578. 6. Net 


free from contrad ictions in his account of tte 


death of Artabanus, II. 353. 4. 6. Gave up him- 
ſelf as readily as any other to the Marvellous, 
358. 2. Has been thought by ſome to have over- 
acted the Politician, 568. a: A paſſage concerning 
Boadicea, cenſured. by Milton, III. 404. a. What 


he ſays of London, 464. a. Choſe rather to offend 


againſt the rules of hiſtory than to expoſe himſelf to 
danger, 476. a, What he ſaid upon the images 
of Brutus and Caſſius not appearing in a funeral io- 
lemnity, 513. 6. II. 315. a. An examination of 
a a criticiſm of Lipfius and Strada, IV. 76. 4. Miſ- 
taken in what he has advanced with regard to the 
marriage of Felix Governor of Judea, 656. 4. 6. 
Nothing in all his writings that deſerves leis to be 
imitated than his ſtyle, and yet it is in this particu- 


lar that he has been mollly imitated, V. 585. b. 


Mr. Chanvalon's anſwer to thoſe who accuſe him 
of impious maxims, VI. 309, Some of his judiciois 
obſervations upon hiſtory, VII. 442.6. Miſtaken 
concerning the time of Octavia's birth, VIII. 13. 6. 
His remark concerning the inconſiſtent pretences 
which Nero uſed to excule his cruelty to her, defend- 
ed, 15. 6. 16. a. A great character of him, ibid. 5. 
His moving repreſentation of the misfortunes and 
death of Octavia, ibid. Why he was not under fo 
ſtrict an obligation as Suetonius to give a particular 
account of the domeſtic conduct ot the Emperors, 
IX. 447. 6. Unjuitly cenſured, 535. a. 6. What 
he obſerves concerning prohibiced books, 548. 5. 
Not exact in his account of Veſpaſian, 709. 4. 
What he ſays is the chief duty of an Hiſtoriar, 
X. . | 7; IN 
Mah "37 took the liberty to alter and leave 
out ſome of Euclid's propoſitions, II. 699. 6. 
Tagereau, Vincent, what he ſys relating to ſuits con- 
cerning impotency, VIII. 625. a. 6. & a The 
difference between his principles and thoſe of Rouil- 
lard concerning the Congreſs, 630. 6. & ſeq. 
Talaia, Jahn, guilty of fimony and perjury, I. 129. 
6. Supported by the Popes Simplicius and Felix, 


129. | 

Talbot, John, IX. 479. 4. 

Talents, the value of the Alexandrian and Attic, I. 
363.6. V. 446. 5. bn | 

Talents multiplied, Fable of the, 103, a. 


Tales, ſeveral by Mr. de la Monnoye, VII. 619. 6. 


Taliation, the law of it obſerved by the Saxons, I. 


. 

FA. cayery Abbot, what Mr. Conrart ſaid when he 
was told that molt of the copies of his Plutarch 
were burnt in a bookſeller's wareheuſe, I. 620. 3. 

Tall Men, what Bacon ſaid of them, II. 561. 4. 

Talmad, who collected the traditions of which it is 

compoſed, 
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compoſed, I. 405. a. The abſurd ſtory it alledges 
as —_— ; the Jews revolted againſt the 2 
peror Hadrian, II. 662. 4. 8 
Talnudifts, condemn human learning, I. 97. Their 
notions of Adam's ſtature, 226. 2. 1 
Tamifius, a famous glutton, the ſtory of his running 
after a fiſh's os. IV. 209.6. X. ca5 
 Tanaquil, wife of Tarquinius , X. 625. | 
2 the fort of it Hemoliſhed by the d. of Buck- 
ingham, IX. 203. 4. . 
Tanner, Father Peter, the 
Hlunnius, VI. 319. 6. * 
Tannerus, Adam, a German Jeſuit, X. 525. | 
Tantalus, the occafion of the war between him and 
Ilus, V. 383. a. Said by ſome to have been the 
true raviſher of Ganymede, ibid. ES: 
| Taphians, why they were called Teliboans, IX. 505. 6. 
Tapper, 
teaching Divinity, II. 593. 6. . 
Tapyres, a people who uſed to give up their wives 


when they had two or three children by them, VI. 


diſpate between him and 


246. a. | : 
Sardies, the tragical end of him and his wife, V. 
224. b. 225. a. 6. 2 
Tarento, Prince of, compoſed the differences between 
Mr. Amyraut and his adverſaries, I. 623. a. : 
Targum of Feruſalem, the account it gives of the diſ- 
pute between Cain and Abel, I. 156. 4. 


Tarpeian Rock, reſembled the Ceada of Sparta, II. 


255. 4 . | | | 
Targuinius Priſcus, III. 635. 4. 


Tar quinius Superbus, his deputation to Calenus concern- 


ing a prodigy, IV. 32. a. Reſtored the Compi- 
talian Games, III. 636. a. On what account he 
was a tyrant, 635. b. Whether Pythagoras flou- 


riſhed under his reign or that of Numa, VIII. 


610. a. 6. ; 
| Tarteron, Father, his character of Perfius, VIII. 325. 
24. 6. 328. 6. | | 


74%, the eſteem which Albani the Painter had for 


his Jeruſalem, I. 425. 5. Studied the rules of 
| Ariſtotle with great application, II. 221. a. Com- 
monly ſaid to have been the tomb of Arioſto, ibid. 
His verſes againſt complaining of being ſubject to 
death, III. 48. a. Sonnet upon Camoens, IV. 
80. 3. And character of him, 84. a. Said to 
| have been frequently ſeized with violent fits of diſ- 
traction which yet did not prevent his writing ex- 
cellent verſes, VI. 222. 4. His looſe morality, 


refuted, VII. 722. a. Whoſe character he drew 


under the name of Mopſus, X. 510. & ſeq. 

Tafte, an inſtance of the depraved and capricious taſte 

of mankind, VI. 133. 6. 134. 4. 6. IX. 592. a. b. 

' Taſte, Organ of, where it is ſituated according to Bel- 

ini, III. 179. a. The mechanical production of 
taſtes, 550. 6. LI 

Tate, from whom he borrowed his Comedy of Duke 
and no Duke, III. 112. 2 (12). His verſes on 
Mrs. Behn, 143. 5. A 

Tatian, his authority rejected by F. Hardouin, VI. 
20. a. An inſtance of his defect in reaſoning, 
VI. 584. 6. | 

Tatianites, believed that Adam was condemned to Hell 
flames, I. 227. | SR 

Tatler, the character which the author of it gives of 

Lord Bacon, II. 569. 5. Of Roſcius, III. 286. 
a. b. And Betterton, ibid. 287. 5. 288. a. And 
Philips's Splendid Shilling, VIII. 375. 4. 6. When 
it firſt began to be publiſhed, IX. 397. - 

Tavanes, exerciſed all ſorts of rapin and barbarities at 
Macon, VII. 314.6. 

Taubman, Nathaniel, VI. 520. 6. : 

Tawvernier, was not ſo well informed of the affairs of 
Perſia as Chardin, I. 20. 6. Particulars concerning 
him, X. 524. i | 5 

Tavernour, High Sheriff of Oxſordſhire, the begin- 
ning of a ſermon which he preached ar Oxford, 
IV. 705. 5. 

Taulerus, the great 
II. 329. 6. | 

Taunton, beſieged by Lord Goring, and bravely de- 
fended by Blake, III. 367. a. 

Taureaux, Monſieur des, a character of his tranſlation 
of Ludolph's Hiftoria Ethiopica, VI. 239. a. 

Taurus, Mount, on what part of it the firſt men lived 
according to Baxter, III. 60. a. 

Taurus, King of Crete, or General of the forces of that 
Monarch, V. 153. 4. 


leader of the myſtical Divines, 


Ruard, what he faid of Baius's method of 


Tawufus, Tawoſas or Taſius, Jacobus, LV. 595. 4. 
Taxeira, Peter, when he went up the river of the 


Amazons, I. 222. 4. 5. 1 
Taxes, levied on bawdy-houſes by Pope Sixtus IV, 
„ OC Ll : 
Tax-gatherers, the law which Arcadius made againſt 
thoſe who exafted more than they had a right to 
claim, II. 161. 5. „ 
Tax of the Roman Chancery, II. 635. a b. 636. a. b. 
The ſhocking enormities of it, ibid. | | 
Tayant, John, his edition of the Chirurgery of Gui 
de Cauliac, IV. 227. a. 6. | 
Teachers, what Marcus Antoninus ſaid of thoſe whoſe 
vgs are not agreeable to what they teach others, 
II. 46. 4. | 
Teeth, an account of a boy who had two perfe& rows 
on the upper ſide of his mouth, V. 25 3. 6. Should 
be taken care of by Orators, II. 19 
Tegeates, at what time they began to be conquered by 
the Lacedæmonians, I. 665. 5. 
Tieſſier, what he ſays of Bayle's criticiſms upon him, 
III. 84. 6. His miſtakes about Caſtalio, IV. 186. 
a. A refutation of his account of the death of 
Luke Gauricus, X. 542. 6, N 5 
Tekeli, Commander of the troops of Tranſylvania at 
the ſiege of Zathmar, II, 78. a; Impriſoned by 
the Turks for his ill fortune, VI. g71. 4. 
Teleboe, its etymology, IX. gog. 5 
Telemathus, how he was ſhocked with Penelope's cold- 
neſs to his father at his return from the Trojan war, 
VIII. 256. 4. | ig 
Telemachus, a Monk, put to death for his zeal in abo- 
liſhing the ſports of Gladiators, I. 548.a. 
Telemachus, Adventures of, remarks concerning them, 
VIII. 591: a. 5. & { | 
Teleſcope, whether it was invented by Galileo, II. 
. a. b. V. 373. The important diſcoveries which 
| made by the uſe of it, 373. a. 6. When Mr. 
Hook produced his reflecting teleſcopes, VI. 216. 
a. Who firſt applied it to the Heavens, 508. 4. 
Telefinus, General of the Samnites, his hatred of the 
Romans, VI. 575. 4. 5. 5 
Telha, a Mahometan General, the manner of his 
death, I. 5 10. 6, | 
Tellier, Father le, author of the defence of the new _ 
Chriſtians, II. 309. b. His account of ſome ſtories 
which have been fathered upon the Jetuits, III. 
165. 6. 166. a. His reaſons to ſhew that perſons | 
accuſed are not always obliged to anſwer their 
accuſers, 279. 6. Prevails on the King to ſup. 
| Preſs Boileau's ſatire againſt the Jeluits, III. 
443. a. By what means he and Mr. Colbert exaſ- 
perated the King againſt St. Evremond, V. 1 36. a. 
His declaration with regard to a new edition of 
| ſome of F. Hardcuin's works, VI. 21. a. 4. His 
exclamation when he ſigned the declaration by 
which the Edict of Nantz was repealed, VI, 67. b. 
The reaſon he gives for the filence of the Jeſuits 
with regard to the ſatyrs publiſhed by their enemies 
againſt them, VII. 194. a. His invectives againſt | 
Scioppius, 1X. 124. 6. (he; | 
Tellier, Charles Maurice le, his decree againſt two 
Theſes which had been maintained by the Jeſuits of 
Rheims, VII. 436. 6. BE . 
Temer mans, Anthony Antoninus, commended by the 
author of the apology for John Chaſtel for refuſing 
to reveal Jaureguy's confeſſion, IV. 284 6. | 
Temperance, what Epictetus uſed to ſay of it, V. 41. 
Temple, Sir William, his account of Arlington's Ne- 
otiations with the Prince of Orange, III. 198. 4. 
199. 4. 6. And judgment of Spenſer's Fairy 
Queen, IX. 333. 6. | 


Temple, John, his unfortunate death and what is ſuppoſed 


to have been the occaſion of it, IX. 514. 4. 6b. 
The note which he left behind him, ibid. 


Tenedos, whence was ſo called, IX. 2 (585). 1 (6). 
Teniſon, Archbiſhop. author of the Creed of Mr. 


_ Hobbs examined, VI. 192. 6. His obſervations upon 
him, ibid. 5 | 1855 

Tennis, Game of, by whom it is ſuppoſed to have been 
invented, VII. 759. a. 


Tent, who invented them, VI. 608, a. 


Terah, made and fold idols, I. 89. . Delivers his 
ſon Abraham into the hands of Nimrod, go. 6. 
Teraphim, what they were, I. 318. 6. Confounded 
with the Taliſmans, 319 4. 
Terebinthus, heir to the goods and impieties of Scy- 
thian, VII. 396. a. His tragical end, ibid. 
4 | Terence, 


IN 


Terchit, Peter Antefignunus's editions, II. 17. 4. B. 
Who is ſuppoſed to be the author of the verſes pre- 


fixed to his comedies, 87. a. By whom the notes 
upon the Phormio and Hecyra in Farnaby's edition 

Were written, IV. 156. þ Madam Dacier's tranſ- 

lation, 500. &. 50 . . | 

* Ir, an impoſtor who pretended to be 

Nero, II. 35 3. . | | ; 

Tereſa, ST viſions and extatical ſights, I. 545. 5. See 

reja. © 0 

Tereſchith, George, the occaſion of his being nick - 
named, Fare Kobila, IV. 508. 6. 

Terlon, Mr. why he tore out the verſe written by Al- 
gernon Sidney in the K. of Dentnark's book of 
P | | 4 

Jer mes, Madam de, the ſubject of Racan's verſes, VII. 
79. 2. . 

Terminus, how St. Auſlin ridicules the heathen Reli- 
gion Me the immobility of the God Terminus, VI. 
30. 6. 8 | 

Terra Lemnia, or Terra Sigillata, its wonderful virtues, 

VI. 683. b. The great care with which it is kept, 
and the ancient and modern ceremonies uſed at the 
digping it up, 683. b. 684. a. I 5 

Terrafſen, Abbe, what he ſays of Boſſu's treatiſe of 
Epic poetry, III. g15. a. A 

Terres, Juan de, his *effeRtions on the death of Lu- 

-cretin, VII. 215. 6. | 

Tertullian, how he attempts to prove that there is ſome- 
thing ſupernatural in dreams, I. 168. . What he 
ſays about the food of Achilles, miſunderſtood by 

interpreters, 174. a. Rallies the high Prieſt of Cy- 
bele, II. 45. a. The obſcurity of his ſtyle, 212. 
5. Reflections on his account of King Philip's 
dream, 228. 6. What he ſays of the affinity be- 
tween gluttony and uncleanneſs, V. 96. 5. His 
character of Marcion, III. 164. 3. What he faid 

to one who was guilty of raſh judgments, 188. a. 
An error that is to be aſcribed to his copyiſts, IV. 

172. 4. His triumph over the Pagan ſages from 
the blindneſs of Democritus, ill- grounded, 570. 
a. b. Wants exactneſs in his account of the time 
when Marcion went to Rome, VII. 412. a. 6. 
What he ſays of the criminal nature of immature 

and anticipated abortions, VIII. 182. b, And of 

the hereſies of the Sadducees, IX. 18. a. His judg- 
ment of Thales's anſwer to Crœſus when he aſked 
him a definition of God, 238. a. How he would 

have anſwered that queſtion, 239. a. His charac- 


ter of Tacitus's hiſtory, 473. What he ſaid of the 


| ſentence of a great Emperor, 548. 6. It is true be- 
cauſe it is impoſſible, one of his maxims, X. 414. 
7:jt, one which was propoſed for the army by General 
Defborough, III. 537. 5. And another by Lord 
Broghill, 538. a. ; 
%, 44, Biſhop Parker's reaſons for abrogating it, 
VIII. 18.1 5 5 SLES | 
Tiflamerit, New, the ſtrictneſs of its morality, I. 104. 
a. 6. Who tranſlated it into Engel by the ap- 
pointment of King James I, 333. 4. 6. Pfochenius's 
opinion of the ſtyle of the Greek Teſtament, V. 
402. 6. 403. a. 6. Whether there are not hebra- 
iſms and ſyriaſms in it, 403. 4. 6. That of Sal- 
maſius and Heinſius, 404. a. What Rittangelius 
affirmed concerning it, VIII. 737. a. Who was 
author of the Germati joleph of Racovia, 802. 5. 
F. Simon's judgment of Joſeph Scaliger's notes upon 
it, IX. 10 Who cauſed i i anne ns 
the vulgar Greek, 265. a. Ste New Teftament. 
flament of the twelve Patriarchi, what ſome learned 
authors have thought of it, V. 496. 6. | 
Teftatus, ſome of his opinions which had been con- 
demned by the inquiſition, approved of by Pope 
Eugenius IV, IV. 588. 6. 1 | 
Teſtimony, when ſufficient to procure Faith or Aſſent, 
TV. 395. 6. The four propoſitions of which a book 
called A caltulation of the credibility of human teſti- 
© #ony conſiſts, VI. 230. 4. Ee | 
Titi, Scipio, X. 525. 
Teutonic Knights, the occaſion of their loſing their power, 
and of the ſuppreſſion of their order, X. 451. & ſeq. 
Textus Roffinſis, a manuſcript, the contents of it, II. 


337+ 4. 0% 

Texel, John, who was thought to be the author of ſome 
\ 'Thetes againſt Luther publiſhed under this name, X. 
178. 

a News hi diſcourſe with 1 5 King of Edeſſa, I. 7 2. 

Wali, no leſs a votary of Bacchus than of Vents, 

VI. 303. 4. 
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Thales, taught that water was the prineiple of all things, 

I. 654. 4. 5555 a, IV. 499. , The manner of 
his death, I. 668. The firit among the Greeks 
who could diſcover when there was to be an eclipſe, 
VI. 180. 2. His anſwer to Crœſus when he ad 
him a definition of God, IX. 239. 4. 

Thalia, the ſignification of the word, II. 259. B. 

Thalia, a nymph ſwallowed up in the bowels of the 

earth, VI. 492. a. 3 

Tharfis, ſuppoſed by Mr. Huet to be the weſtern coaſt 
of Africa and Spain towards the mouth of the river 

Beœtis, VI. 304. 6. 

Thaumaſius, a mountain, VII. 547. 

Theatins, by whom their ſociety was founded, VI. 
188. 4. Were in many things like the Jeſuits, ibid. 6. 


Theatre, when an author was ſaid among the Greeks 


to break down the ſeats of the theatre, I. 299. 6. The 
virtue of that of Athens, V. 150. 4. 6. See Stage. 
eatrum Chemicum Britannicum, fl. 385. 5. 
catrum Terræ dandtæ, a character of this book, I. 276. 
Thebans, the miracles they relate of the place where 
Amphiaraus and his chariot were ſuppoſed to have 
been ſwallowed up by the earth, I. 593. 6. Proudly 
rejected the propolal which Phryne made of rebuild- 
ing the walls of their city, X. 151. 6. MO 
zft, all ſorts of it allowed of among the ancient 
_ Egyptians, II. 253. 6. | 
eiſm, IV. 485. 6. | | 
Thelemites, the inſcription on the frontiſpiece of their 
temple, IX. 407. a. nid | 
Wemiſtocles, his reply to one who ſaid to him, you are 
become famous not by jour ſelf but by the glory of your 
ze, IV, 5. 8 „ | 2, 1 
Theobald, Lewis, his obſervations on Shakeſpeare and 
Johnſon, VI. 405. 6. IX. 187. 6. 


Theoclus a ſoothſayer, how he ſtopped Ariſtomenes as 


he was purſuing the Spartans, II. 254. a. His 
explication of an anſwer of the oracle at Delphi, 

256. a. The manner of his death, 257. 4. 

Theocritus the Poet, a paſſage explained, I. 271. 4. 


Deſerves to be cenſured for mentioning Melampus 


among the examples of the force of love, VII. 415. @. 


 Theocritus of Chios, what he ſaid on ſeeing Anaximines 


| the orator going to harangue, I. 694. 6. And upon 
being aſked why he did not write, II. 233. a. X. 

376. 4. | | A 

Theodidafus, whence Ammonius acquired that name, 
„ | 

Theodobert, what occaſioned his forming a reſolution ta 

- overturn the Roman empire, I. 321. 4. 

Theodoret, his account of Abdas more ingenuous than 
that of Socrates, I. 44. a. Affects a reſerve incon- 


ſiſtent with the impartiality of an hiſtorian, 132. 4. 


Should have depended upon the authority of Iſocrates 
and not of Euripides in reproaching the Pagans 
with ranking Helen among their Deities, VI. 57. 
a. His obſervation with reipe& to Sarah, IX. 76. 6. 
Theodorus the Atheiſt, in what manner he anſwered a 
ſubtle objection propoſed to him by Hipparchia, VI. 
178, 6. What he aſked Stilpo who ſaid that he 
conſidered Pallas only as a Goddeſs, IX. 418. a. . 
Theodefius, Emperor, a paſſage from his Code concern - 
ing the calamities which the impiety of men occa- 
ſion, I. 368, 6. Juſtly cenſured on account of the 
© cruel maſſacre at Theſſalonica, 570. a. b. Refuſed 
admittance into the Church by St. Ambroſe, ibid. 
His ſubmiſſion and repentance, 571. a. Angry at 
ſeeing his ſon fitting while his tutor was ſtanding, 


II. 345. The occaſion of his being jealous of his 
wife Eudoxia, V. 118. His edict concerning li- 


bels, X. 350. 
Theode/ins the younger, Emperor, the terms on which 
he obtained peace of Attila, IT. 453. 4. 6. What 
the annual ſum which he paid him, was called, ibid. 
Reproached for endeavouring to procure the aſſaſſi- 
nation of Attila, 45 5. a. The decree which he 
gave Euſtathius Biſhop of Berytus, III. 284. 5. 
| What is ſuppoſed to be the reaſon of his pronounc- 
ing that Neſtorius had been juſtly depoſed, and that 
St. Cyril and Memnon ſhould continue in their E- 
piſcopal Sees, VII. 764. 6. 
Theognis, his verſes on poverty, III. 358.6. 
Theologal, the ſignification of this word, III. 603. 4. 
Theologia Germanica, IV. 181. 6. | 
Theology, injurious to Philoſophy, II. 274. 4. In 
what method Dr. Hammond began to ſtudy it, 
VI. 11.4. Parker's obſervations upon that of Pai, 
VIII. 144. 4. 6. Some account of the theology ut 
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the Chineſe, IX. 350. a. 6, How it was treated of 


by Bradwardine, X. 542. 6. | 
Theon, the Sophiſt, how he ſays Rhetoricians are to 
refute a narration, IV. 161. 24. 5 
Theophanes, on what account it was that he and his 
poſterity bore the name of Pompey, II. 597. 6. 
Theophile, with what he reproaches Balzac, II. 631. 
b. Said to have been in love with Des Barreaux, 
IV. 577. a. 6. | 
Theophilus, Joannes, a fidtitious name aſſumed by 
Caſtalio, IV. 180. @. 182. a. | 
Theophraſtus, his account of the different ſexes of palm 
and fig trees, I. 526. a. 6. His works publiſhed 
with with proper indexes by Andronicus, 709. 4. 
Joſeph Scaliger's opinion of Caſaubon's edition, IV. 
151. 6. | 
Nerbilen, his anſwer to the heathens who explode 
the hiſtory of Jonah, and admit the fable of Her- 
cules's being ſwallowed up by a whale, VI. 419. 4. 
Thropompus, in what manner Anaximenes revenged 
himſelf upon him, I. 668. His doubleneſs of pen 
and tongue, VII. 494. 24. 
Therſebius, a diſciple of Hierocles, VI. 166. a. 
Thereſa, St. built twenty five monaſteries for men and 
ſeventeen for women, V. 666, a. The complaint 


of ſome women againſt the pomp of her canoni- 


zation, 685. 3. See Tereſa. | 
Thereſa, natural daughter of Alphonſo VI, her mar- 


riages, lewdneſs, and the treatment ſhe met with 


from Count Alphonſo Henriques her ſon, X. 46. 6. 
& ſeq. 24 
Englæ, what the Phyſicians underſtand by this word, 
1. . N 
Theriace, an antidote among the ancients, of what it 
conſiſted, I. 707. 
Thermantia, daughter of Stilico, the hiſtory of her 
marriage with the Emperor Honorius, VI. 210. 4. 6. 
211. 4. 6. | 1 Bp 5 
Theron, K. of Agrigentum, VI. 167. a. 
Theſes, what is very apt to confound and perplex thoſe 
who maintain them, V. 113. 4. | 
Teſeus, fiole Helen from the temple of Diana, VI. 
54. 4. | 
Theſmophoria, the meaning of the word, IX. 539. a. 
Theſalenica, the occaſion of the maſſacre in this city 
under the Emperor Thecdoſius, I. 570. 
Theflius or Theſpius, the ſtory of him and his fiſty 
daughters who were all got with child by Hercules 
in one night, VI. 127. a. 


Thetis, the reaſons of her concealing her ſon Achilles in 


female apparel, I. 176. Tricks Vulcan out of a 
ſuit of armour that was proof againſt all human 
force, 177. a. Invents a new kind of bawding to 
pleaſure Achilles, 181. 6, _ 
Thevathat, brother of Sommono Codom, his hiſtory, 


IX. 294. a. 3. Why the Siameſe imagine the Chri- 


fitans to be his diſciple, ibid, 6. 


Thexet, his accuſations againſt Agrippa for practiſing 
the black-art, I. 357. His grols ignorance, 358. 


a. 5. Recommends the reading of Peter d'Ailli's - 


books of Aſtrology, 393. a. Boaſted publickly 
that Belleforeſt made him a ſolemn reparation on 
his death bed, III. 175. a. The character which 
la Popelinere gives of him, ibid. 2. Was a liar 
without either wit or judgment, 448. 6. His groſs 
and excefiive ſlanders againſt John Knox, VI. 553. 
4. 6. His account of the rivers Simois and Xan- 
thus, cenſured, IX. 110. a Two enormities of 
which he is guilty, X. 5. 4. 6. | 
Thiers, his writing againſt falſe relicks, labour loſt, 
VI. 660. a. | 
Thieves, Bion's quibbles about their being guilty of 
ſacrilege, III. 358. a. Some have thought that 
they ſhould not be puniſhed with death, IV. 180.4. 
Til, Albert de, the King of Spain's letters patents 
creating him Prince of T'Serclaes, IX. 564. 6. 
Thinking Subſlances. See Soul. | 
Thirloy, Dr. Styan, what he ſays of Dr. Grabe in his 
dedication of Juſtin Martyr, V. 504. 
Tit, a iemarkable inſtance of it, V. 450. 6. 
Thirty nine Articles of Religion, Dr. Bennet's eſſay on 
them, III. 2c8.6. The caſe of ſubſcribing them, 
209. 4. C. 210. à. b. See Subſeripticns. 


This year, the perplexity which the ule of theſe words 
oftzn occaſions, I. 114.6. 


Theco, William de, in what manner he wrote the life 


of St. Thomas Aquinas, II. 123, a, 
Thumas, William, X. 549, 4. 


E * 


Thomas of Florence, the miracles which were wrous lt 
at his grave ſuſpended by the prayers of John Ca- 
piltran, IV. 99. . Seth 
Thomaſſin, Lewis, his ingenious thought concerning 
the firſt Philoſophers enquiring into ſecond caules 
rather than the firſt, more plauſible than true, 1. 
65 5. b, His beautiful deſcription of Pythagoras's 
eloquence, VIII. 612. 4. $7: | 
Thomaſus, Chriſtian, the teſtimony he gives ofthe great 
pon of Arnold's eccleſiaſtical hiltory, II. 334. 


2. 6. ä 

Thomiſls, the difference between their opinion and that 
of the Moliniſts concerning liberty, VI. 362. a. 5. 
What they aſſert with regard to Tranſubſtantiation, 
X. 398. | 

Thonis, 15 Egyptian Courtezan, the ſtory of her ſum- 
moning her lover before a Judge for not paying her 
for enjvy ing her in his dreams, VI. 613. 6. 


Thorns, fabulous ones which grew near Abydos, I. 


123. 6. | 

Thoughts, Biſhop Godwin's method by which two per- 
ſons at a diſtance may communicate their thoughts 
to each other without writing, V. 445. 4. 6. 446. 
a. 6. What method Paſchal uſed to prevent and 
ſuppreſs vain thoughts, VIII. 166. a. Arguments 


to prove, that God cannot be the ſubje& of inhe- 


rence of the thoughts of man, IX. 358. 6. 359. a. 
6. & ſeq. | 5 
Thrace, Kingdom of, divided by Auguſtus between 
Rheſcuporis and Cotys, IV. 446. 4. And between 
their ſons by Tiberius, 447. a. ; 
Thrafius the ſoothſayer, ſacrificed by Buſiris, III. 


17. a. | 

afl, King of Syracuſe, VI. 167. | 

Thuanus, James Auguſtus, an error that is crept into 
his hiſtory, I. 52. 6. Not well acquainted with 
the hiſtory of Andrew Alciat, 445. and 6. Several 
particulars relating to Romulus Amaſeus of which 
he was ignorant, 553.6. In what manner Ancil- 
lon propoſed to tranſlate the Elogia of his hiſtory, 
678. 6, Why it was put into the index, III. 172. 

5. Unjuſtly accuſes Peter Belon of ſtealing his ob- 
ſervations from Peter Gilles with whom he had 


_ travelled, 180. Reproached with being too much 


given to the love of women, 188. 4. His account 


of the death of Beme, 189. b. Mifinformed a- 


bout the circmſtances of Beza's death, 312. . Not 
exact in his account of Stuckius's ſucceeding Bibli- 
ander in his profeſſorſhip, 322. Guilty of an Ana- 
chroniſm and contradictions with regard to Bodin, 
418. b. 420. 6. A paſſage in his manuſcript which 
is not in the printed editions of his hiſtory, in 


praiſe of Bongars, 481. a. His complaint againſt + 


the tranſlator of Botero, 519. 3. His account of 
a prophecy publiſhed by Bruſchius, 634. a. A copy 
of his hiſtory which is ſaid to be in the King's Ji- 
brary, 655. 4. 5. His encomium on Buchanan, ibid. 


His miſtakes about Bufbec, 715. 6. 716. 6. Why 


Mr. Chorier is more to be depended vpon in what 
relates to Buteo, 720. a. 6. His dedication, one 
of thoſe which are moſt admired, IV. 43. 2 (21). 
Whether Camden furniſhed him with memoirs, 
different from what he afterwards publiſhed in his 


annals, 64. a. 6. 65. a, Offended King James by 


what he ſays of the troubles of Scotland, ibid. 
Said to have been ſick three months on account of 
his Majeſty's reproaches, 66. . By what means 


that part of his hiſtory which was not printed till 


after his death, was preſerved, ibid. a. Knew but 
very little of Caninius, 94. 4. 6. 95. a. Falſely 
ſuppoſes that Cardan was the firſt * preſumed to 
calculate the nativity of Chriſt, 119. 4. His ac- 


count of Peter Charpentier and his pamphlet a- 


2 the Proteſtants, 272. a, 6. Has contradicted 
imſelf with regard to Daurat, 546. a. His miſ- 
takes about Hugh Doneau, 629. 3. What he ſays 
of Luke Gauric's prophecy concerning the death of 
Henry II, VI. 93. a. What part of his hiſtory 
coſt him moſt pains, 97. 5. Guilty of a contra- 
dition with regard to the daughter of the Duke de 
Montpenſier, 161. 5. Miſinformed, as to the cic- 
cumſtances of the Landgrave of Heſſc's ſecond mar - 
riage, 254. 6. 255. 5. His account of Magius, 
very erroneous, VII. 3 20. a. 6. His miſtakes con- 
cerping Adrian and Francis Junius, VI. 466. 6. 
473. 6. The elogy which he beflows on Languet, 
631.6. 'The faults which he has been guilty of 
in his account of Majoragiue, VII. 365. 4. 6. Com- 
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mits a groſs blunder relating to Geography, VII. 742. 
6. A curious letter of Mr. Patin concerning the er- 
rors which he obſerved in Thuanus's hiſtory, o- 
mitted in two editions of that author's letters, VIIT. 

. 180. 6. His miſtakes concerning Roſario, 676. 6. 

His reflections on the birth of Ronſard, criticiſed, 
746.a. Miſtakes in Peter Ryer's verſion, correQed, 
831. a. . His account and opinion of the ſeve- 
rity bf Saint Cyre in puniſhing adultery, IX. 24. 
b. 25. a. What he ſays of Sainte Aldegonde's 
ſpeech againſt the Spaniſh tyranny, 26. 5. His 
commendations of Gaſpar de Schomberg, 114. 
What he ſays of Gabriel Serbellone, 160. 6. Cor- 
refed, 49. 6. 5 22. 4. His character of John du 
Tillet, 560. a. His account of the ſurpriſing fruit - 
fulneſs of Tiraqueau, 597. a. 6. A particular in 
which he is miſtaken concerning Urſinus, X. 48. 6. 
oy account of Jerom Zanchius, cenſured, 253. 
a. b. 

Thuanus, Francis, particulars relating to his trial, VI. 
32. b. 33. a. b. The occaſion of the Cardinal's re- 
ſentment againſt him, 60. 5. 61. a. 

Thucydides, what ſeveral authors ſay of his ſtyle, and 
whom he took for his model, IV. 464. a. b. 465. a. 
V. 585. a. Tranſlated into Engliſh in order to 
ſhew the diſorders and confuſions of a democrati- 
cal government, VI. 185. VIII. 307. 6. Hudſon's 


edition, VI. 300. a. What he ſays of the power 


of Pericles's eloquence, VIII. 293. . Why Cicero 
calls Philiſtus Pafillus Thucydides, 378. b. By 
what part of his hiſlory he immortalized himſelf 
moſt, X. 478. | | 
Thule, Iſle of, Pytheas's odd account of it, VIII. 
622. a. 
Thunder, what is the cauſe of it according to Anaxi- 
mander and Anaximenes, I. 667. 6. 668. a. The 
ſervice which Pericles did his fellow-citizens by ex- 
plaining it, VIII. 292. a. Why Cato wiſked for 
thunder and bad weather, 511.6. | 


Thunderbolts, their falling on a tomb, looked upon as 


a glorious accident, V. 148. 4. 


Thundering Legion, or the miraculous deliverance of 


M. Antoninus and his army, II. 43. 4. h | 
Thurium, on what account the inhabitants offered ſa- 

crifices, &c. to the wind Boreas, III. 488. a. 
Thurius, Paul, his diſtich on Calvin's Inſtitutes, IV. 

43. 6. | Sy 
Thyeſtes. See Atreus. 


_ Thyfius, Profeſſor of Eloquence in the univerſity of 


Leyden, a man of no great learning, II. 53.6. 
Tibareni, an odd cuſtom with regard to their ly ing-in 
women, VII. 828. | | 
Tiber, plans to prevent the inundations of it, X. 26. 

a. 6. 1 
Tiberius, Emperor, the occaſion of his throwing A- 
grippa into priſon, I. 364. a. From whom he re- 


ceived information of the . of Sejanus, II. 


67. a. The occaſion of his reſentment againſt Ar- 
chelaus King of Cappadocia, 180. b. Grievouſly 
affronted by Artabanus King of the Parthians, 352. 
a. b. His prediction concerning Caligula, IV. 34. 
n (6). His great zeal for the Latin tongue, 370. 4. 
The ſnares he laid for Rheſcuporis, one of his beſt- 
managed intrigues, 447. 2 (29). His inſenſibility 


on the death of Druſus, 673. a. The cruel arts 


by which he deſtroyed him and Nero, 674. a. 6. 
675. a. One of the preſages of his grandeur, V. 
6. a. The occaſion of his commanding all the 
Jews to depart Rome, 360. 3. His hypocriſy not 
checked by the proſpect of approaching death, 634. 
a. His artifices upon the death of Lutorius, VI. 
269. a. 6. His exclamation concerning the looſe- 
nels of the Romans, 613. a. Puts to death the au- 
thor of a Tragedy which he imagined was levell'd 
at him, VII. 316. a. Smother'd by Macro, 317. 
What he did that he wight not appear the cauſe of 
theirdeath who were accuſed before him, ibid. » (26). 
On what account he called Priam happy, 381. = (28). 
IV. 673. a. Hankius's miſtakes with regard to 
the time of his triumph, VIII. 175. 5. Patercu- 
jus's extravagant encomium of him, 176. Granted 


'zſus the honour of a triumph out of regard to Se- 


janus, IX. 469. a. Why he refuſed it to Dola- 
bella, 469. 5. 470. a. For what reaſon Tacitus 
ſucceeded beſt in the hiſtory of his reign, 472. 
Never acted naturally, ibid. Why he boaſted of 
Druſus's wife's being delivered of two ſons, and 
looked vpon it as a piece of good fortune, 585. 6. 


u (36). His moderation with regard to thoſe who 
ſatyriſed him, X. 349. | 

Tiberius Rhetor, V. 364. 4. 

Tibullus, Broekhuizen's edition, III. 601. 3. His 
elegies compared with thoſe of Ovid, VIII. £9. 4. 
Tickel, ſeverely cenſured for his unjuſt reſlection upon 
Mr. Dryden about his not acknowledging his obliga- 
tion to Mr. Addiſon for his eſſay on the Georgics, 
I. 242. 6. Gives a falſe account of the reaſons of 
Addiſon's not entering into holy orders, 243. 6. 
And of his diſtinguiſhing his Spectators by proper 
marks, 248. a. 249. a. His verſes on his death, 

200. a. 261. @. 

Tides, the cauſe of them according to Mr. Hooke, 
VI. 219. 5. Obſervations concerning them, VII. 
610. 6. 795. a. | 

Tigranes, made King of Armenia by Tiberius, II. 3 56. 
Whether he was beheaded at Rome, 357. 6. 

Tigranes, ſon of Alexander and Glaphyra, V. 438. 6. 

Tilden, Father, one of the Popiſh divines whom King 
James appointed to diſpute with Dr. Jane and Dr. 
Patrick, IX. 313. 4. 

Tilenus, Daniel, his conference with Cameron, IV. 7r. 
a. And diſpute with Milletiere, VII. 563. a. 6. 


 Tillemont, Mr. de, a reflection which he might well 


have ſpared, II. 99. 2. What he ſays of the mira- 
cles of Chriſt, and the pretended ones of Apollonius 
of Tyana, ibid. . For what he juſtly reproaches 
that impoſtor, 1co. a. A confutation of the argu- 
ments he makes uſe of to prove that his reputation 
did not laſt ſo long as paganiſm, 101. 4. b. Miſ- 
taken in ſuppoſing that Apuleius learnt Latin at 
Carthage, 117. 6. Falſely charges Dion with hav- 
ing ſaid that Archelaus was acquitted by the Se- 
nate by pretending to be mad, 181. 2. His re- 
flections upon Arria's killing herſelf, 340. a. What 
he made a rule of his conduct, 402. a. Miſunder- 
ſtands a paſſage in Seneca, IV. 179. a, His cha- 
rafter of St. Epiphanius with regard to hiſtory, 
246. 6. His cenſure of Suetonius, IX. 448, . | 
Tilleſtey, Selden's anſwer to his animadveimons upon 
his hiſtory of tithes, IX. 144. b. 145. 4. 8 
Tillet, Elias Du, IX. 562. 6. One of Calvin's friends, 
IV. 43. a. TN | | 
Till;, Count, ſuffers his ſoldiers to commit the utmoſt 
barbarities in the city of Heidelberg, I. 534. a. 
When it was ſacked by his troops, VIII. 173. 
His victories, IX.55. a. 6. What was ſaid of him, 
283. a. Particulars concerning him, 564. 
Tillotfon, Archbiſhop, his account and character of 
Dr. Barrow and his ſermons, II. 704. 5. 705. a. 
And of his treatiſe of the Pope's ſupremacy, &c. 
ibid. 6. Dryden's acknowledgment concerning the 
beauty of his ſtyle, IV. 685. a. b. Several letters 
which paſſed. between him and William Penn, 
VIII. 253. E. & ſeqq. His character of Whichcot, 
X. 137. a. 5. His refletions on Wocd's character 
of Biſhop Wilkins, 164. 6. GPS: Tf; 
Timeus of Locris, at what time he lived, II. 229. 6. 
Timagoras, condemn'd to death for having worſhiped 
the King of Perſia in the uſual form, I. 188. 3. 
Timariots, how they are maintained, I. 606. a. Phe 
inſtitution of them, the reſult of the mgſt complete 
policy, ibid. 1 50 % 
Timars, portions of land aſſigned by the Turks to 
every horſeman, I. 606. a. | 0 BESS" 
Time, how meaſured by Alfred the Great, I. 503. a. 
What would make the abſolute equation of it, V. 
250. a. How hard it is to make any year of com- 
mon uſe to hold pace with the natural year, VI. 
137. a, Upon what its all-conſuming power is 
| ſounded, VIII. 97. a. The true meaſure of it, X. 
249. 6. Not diviſible in infinitum, 261. b, 
Timocrates, the flanders which he ſpread againſt his 
maſter Epibarys, WS . SEL EPR iy 


- 
! 


Timecreon, his epitaph, IX. 244. @ . 
Timomachus the Painter, the price which Cæſar paid 
him for two of his pictures, X. 52. 
Timon, contends with Lacydes for de victory at a 
drinking-match, VI. 592. as IN 
Timotheus the Muſician, the method he took to give 
Archelaus a hint of his niggardlineſs, II. 177. @. 
Timotheus, the ſon of Conon, his anſwer to thoſe wha 
reproached him with the lewd life of his mother, IV. 
432. 6. How his ambition was puniſhed by the 
Gods, IX. 585. a. 7.35414 
Tin, obſervations on the mixtures of it with copper, 
VI. 220. 6. 221. 4. | OT 
Tindas, 


„„ 


Tindal, Matthew, his objections againſt the extirpation 
of the Canaanites, anſwered, I. 159. 4. 6. 

Trquet, his great kindneſs for his wife, though ſhe 
__ been convicted of an attempt to aſſaſſinate him, 

278. 5. 

1 uſed to write a book and get a child 
every year, VI. 545. a. His reaſons for adviſing 
men and women to diſcover their imperſections to 
one another before marriage, IX. 172, @. 173. 6. 
Introduced many ſmutty particulars in his commen- 
tary on the laws of matrimony, X. 418. 

Tirefia, miſtreſs to Pope Sixtus IV, IX. 249. 4. 

| Tirefias the Soothſayer, VII. 644. b. His converſa- 

tion with Ulyſſes about Penelope's chaſtity, VIII. 

256 | 


a. b. 

Tiſhem, Catharine, V. 587. a. 

Tiſſaphernes, his treachery to Cyrus, IV. 491. 

a oh his opinion of the origin of fouls, IX. 
154. 6. | 

Titi in what he failed, V. 128. a. 

Titinius, Caius, with what view he married a diſſolute 
er th 174. Marius's ſentence againſt him, 
ibid. a. 6. 


Titles, when the naming of perſons without their titles 


is reſpectful, III. 70.56. 


Titas, Emperor, his amour with Berenice, III. 239. 


a. b. 240. a. | 
Tobacco, ſaid by Dr. Barrow to be an univerſal remedy 
and to regulate thinking, II. 707. Who was the 
firſt who introduced it into England, VIII. 680. 4. 
How Sir Walter Rawleigh computed the ig, 1 of 
the Smoke of it, ibid. When firſt uſed in Ifaly, 
IX. 68. Duranti's verſes in praiſe of it, ibid. 4. 
6. Why called Santa Croce, 68. . 
Togrul, his ingratitude and death, I. 32. 
Teland, his Amyntor in anſwer to Biſhop Blackall, 
III. 359. 4. 5. His account of Bruno's Spaccio 
Della 72 Triumfante, 622, 623. Was not the 
author of the Engliſh tranſlation of it, 624. Ob- 
ſervations on what he ſays concerning the author 
of the Icon Bafilike, X. 77. a. b. = 
Toleration, arguments for it, I. 211. 5. The opinion 
of the Emperor Claudius concerning it, 307. 4. 


368. 5. Reaſons for tolerating the Mennonites, I. 
632. b. Jurieu's arguments againſt it, II. 278. 6. 


Aſſheton's treatiſe againſt it, 393- 4. To what 
religions no ſtate ſhould or will grant it, 672. 4. 
The opinions of Beza and Calvin, III. 308. 4. 
What arguments have lately been made ule of to 
render thoſe who plead for it, odious, V. 412. 6. 
A compariſon between the Mahometans and Chriſ- 
tians with regard to this matter, VII. 33s: @. 
' Obſervations concerning it, 575. 4. b. The ob- 
ſcurity of Controverſies, an unanſwerable argument 
in favour of it, 806. a. Anſwers to the objections 
againſt it' from the compariſon taken from judges 
' whoſe ſentences are unjuſt contrary to their inten- 
tion, VIII. 804. a. 5. 805. a. And from Phyfi- 
cians whoſe medicines prove mortal in ſpite of their 
ſccill and honeſty, ibid. a. 5. The unfair proceed- 
ings of thoſe who are againſt a toleration, IX. 53. 6. 
The abſurdities into which Mr. Arnaud falls with 
regard to this matter, ibid. In what points men 
ſhould mutually exerciſe it, 465. 5. An argument 
againſt it, X. 10. 6. 11. 4. 6. See Perſecution, 
Liberty of Conſcience. | 
_ Tallet, what was ſaid of his preaching, VII. 727. 6. 


Tollius, Jacobus, a criticiſm on a paſlage in his notes 


upon Lucian, II. 80.6. | 
Tomaſinus, Jacobus Philippus, his complaints. againſt 
- Tajſnier, IX. 477. b. 478. 4. 
Tombs, why Democritus uſed to, ſhut himſelf up in 
them, IV. 566. 4. See Sepulchres. 
Times, the place to which Ovid was baniſhed, VIII. 
go. b. Miſtakes about. the modern name of it, 


91. . EY 33 - 1 11 

* * ſaid to be the beſt, and worſt part of a' man, 
1.3635. 4+: The ſtory of a boy who ſpit out his 
tongve, and yet ſpoke as diſtinctly afterwards as 


beſore, IV. 251, A. The conqueſt of it, the moſt 


difficult victory that can be obtained, VIII. 61 2. 4. 
Tapps, Nicolo, his errors with regard to Angelo Cat- 
tho, IV. 211. 2. 

Taries, why the Nuke of Marlborough grew more 
inclined to the Whigs than to the Tories, IX. 207. 
a. The methods which they uſed to remove the 


. | 
4s Bernard of, a celebrated Preacher, V. 278. 


Whigs from the Miniftry in 1 710, ibid. a, 8. How 


they prevailed on K. William III to take the ſeals 


from Lord Somers, IX. 287. a. 6. 

Torigni, Miltreſs de, the occafion of her being re- 
moved from the ſervice of Margaret de Valois, 
VII. 749. 6. 

Torinus, Albanus, an account of his publiſhing a 
treatiſe de re Culinaria under the name of Cœlius 
Apicius, 83. a. b. 84. a. 9 85 | 

Torpedo, a ſingular kind of fiſh which benumbs the 
tingers of thoſe that touch it, VI. 558. a. 


Torquatus, Lucius, how he rallied Hortenſius on ac- 


count of the action which he uſed when he pleaded, 
VI. 243. 4. 


Torrentius, his reaſons for attempting to alter a paſſage 


in Suetonius, II. 455.6. One which he did not 
underſtand, IV. 35. 3. His miſtakes about the 
time when Auguſtus publiſhed his Edi& againſt Li- 
bels, IV. 174. 6. Wrote in praiſe of the mur- 
derer of the Prince of Orange, VI. 615. b. A 
paſſage in which he endeavours in vain to ſave the 
honour of Suetonius, X. 331. 


Torricellius, was the author of the Hypotheſis which 


explains the ſuſpenſion of Quickſilver by the preſſure 
of the air, IV. 527. a. Who aſſumed the honour 
of his experiments, VII. 321. 2. Whether Mr. 


Paſchal can be juſtly accuſed of acting the Pla- 


giary with reſpect to him, VIII. 165. 6. 


Torrid Zone, what Hierocles aſſerts concerning the 


inhabitants of it, VI. 162. " Y | 
Torture, the two great inconveniencies of it, V. 563. 


a. b, The cuſtom of putting perſons impeached to 


the torture, condemned, ibid. 


Janus, Paul, Helvicus's judgment of his German 


tranſlation of Luther's bible, VI. 77. a. 


Teſtatus, his conjeQure with regard to the firſt and 


ſecond verſe of the XIIth chapter of Numbers, 
VIL. 594. 6. EW Og ag 5 
Totneſs, George Carew Earl of, aſſiſted Speed in 
compoſing his hiſtory of Great Britain, IX. 324. 4. 
Tour, Count de la, ſtirs ſup the Kingdom of Bohemia 
to rebel againſt the Emperor, X. 465. The memo- 


rable concluſion of a ſpeech which he made with 


that view, ibid. - 


| Tournon, Cardinal de, his behaviour with regard to 
Beza's ſpeech at the Conference of Poiſſi, III. 


309. 6. ME, 
Tourreil, Mr. de, his tranſlation of one of Demo- 
ve orations into French, a very noble one, X. 

7 | | 


Towſe, Nicholas, an account of an apparition which 


appeared to bim, and of the conferences which he 
had with it, X. 572. a. b. & ſeq, © 
Tractatus de Libertatibus Eccleſiz Gallicanæ, by whom 
it was written, I. 374. a. 6. "I £ 
Trade, the opinion of two ancient Philoſophers con- 


_cerning uprightneſs in dealing, IV. 609. a. A 


project ta bring all the trade of Perſia and the In- 
os Fr of; the Eaſt Indies to Archangel, VIII. 
2. 6. | | | 
Tradition, Aba Hanifah's opinion of it, I. 8. Chriſ- 
tians obliged to reject it in their diſputes with the 
Jews, 97. 6. Not to be depended on, 302. a. 
303. 6. How dangerous it is to oppoſe fabulous 
flories which have Jong flattered the vanity of a 
nation, II. 74, 75. 6. How ancient traditions 
contradict one another, 236. a. The certainty of 
the tradition of the Church, 310. a. A confuta- 
tion of the arguments. in favour of it, IV. 598. a. 
What ſtreſs the Heathens laid upon it when the Be 
ing of a God was to, be proved, V. 150. 4. The 
firſt riſe of them among the Jews, VI. 76. a. Se- 
vetal falſe, ones attacked by John de Launoi, 654. 
4. 5. They who oppoſe them loſe their labour, 
659. a, b. The long duration of the moſt fabu- 


lous, 683. 4. A diſpute in the Council of Trent 


about them, VII. 704. 4. Whether a diſhonour- 
able tradition or an elogy ought to be moſt diſtruited 
with reſpett to perſons who have drawn upon them 
ſelves the publick hatred, VIII. 211. 6. The 
. of Dr, Whitby's treatiſe of Traditions, X. 
140: 


Tragedy, remarks upon the French and Engliſh, 1. 


254. 4. 255, 6, Its end, 257. a. The improve- 
ments Which Zſchylus made in it, 298. 6. 299. 4 
Who was the. firſt that removed murders, and ſhock- 
ing ſights from the eyes of the ſpectators, ibid. 
'The habits of the chorus, frightful, ibid. The 
2 | | ſentiments 
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ſentiments which an author puts into the mouths of 
his actors not to be aſcribed to him, V. 151. Good 

Poets chiefly exert themſelves in their fifth acts, 
VI. 620. 3. The plans of ſeveral by Milton, VII. 
582. a. ö. & ſeq. A character of Rowe's, VIII. 
787. 5. What it teaches, X. 188. 4. 


rajan, Emperor, an action which ſome have falſely - 


aſcribed to him, V. 29. 5. Adopts Hadrian, V. 
670. Uſed to employ others to compoſe his ora- 
tions for him, ibid. 5. 671. a. What Plotina, his 
wife ſaid upon her firſt entering the imperial palace, 
VIE 431: -- | * 

Traillianus, Alexander, Dr. Freind's character of him, 
V. 337. 6. | 

Tang of Mind, the difficulty of obtaining it, 
VIII. 714. 6. 715.4. 

Tranſeribers, an inſtance of the great diſorders which 
their careleſſneſs occaſions, IX. 141. 5. 142. a. 
Tranſlatio, in what ſenſe Sidonius uſed this word, II. 

90. a. 


* 


Tranſlations, the ſtupidity of ſome performances is as 
difficult to be tranſlated as the eloquence of others, 


I. 482. a. With what great caution they ought 
to be read, II. 138. a. What Denham ſays of 
poetical ones, IV. 576. b. 577. « How cloſely the 
words of an original ought to be followed when a 
perſon would tranſlate faithfully, VI. 701. 6. 

Tranſlations, Eccleſiaſtical, ſaid to be ſpiritual Poly- 
gamy, I. 137. a. See Benefices. 


 Tranſiators, how little they are to be relied on, I. 


453. a. VII. 485.2. An inſtance of their inad- 
vertency, II. 267. 6. A remark which may be 
of conſiderable uſe to them, 347. 5. What is re- 
quired of them, 544. a. Their duty, ibid. a. III. 
357. 6. They who venture to paraphraſe or leave 
their original ever ſo little, ought thoroughly to 
underſtand the ſubject, 416. 56. What Sir Richard 
Fanſhaw ſays of them, V. 180. a. The great 
riſque they run who truſt them, VII. 485. a. Why 
D*Ablancourt choſe to be one rather than an au- 
thor, VIII. 319. 6. 8 | 
Tranſmigration, the proof which Apollonius gave of his 
belief of the truth of it, II. 101. See Metemp- 
Hchoſis. ; 
Tranſubſtantiation, in what manner Cardinal d'Ailli 
attempted to confound John Hus with regard to 
this doctrine, I. 396. a. What induced Aureolus 
to believe it, II. 495. 6. Bp Aylmer's diſpute 
with Dr. Moreman, 506. 6. What is the greateſt 
abſurdity of this doctrine, 524. 4. Allix's hiſtorical 
account of it, ibid. 6. The true way to know 
whether it be an article of faith, 525. a. How 
the new Philoſophers deſtroy the doctrine of it, 
III. 67. b. Bruno's rallery concerning it, 623. a. 
5. Leſs credible than the doctrine of the Trinity, 
202. a. An account of the ſuppreſſion of a paſſage 
of St. Chryſoſtom which was very expreſs againſt 


it, 341. a. 5. Not the doctrine of the Church in 


the beginning of the VIth Century, 342. a, Is 
contrary to reaſon, IV. 396. 5. The Carteſian and 
F. Maignan's explication of his Myſtery, VII. 354. 
SG * of Biſhop Parker concerning it, 
VIII. 146. 6. 
731. Believed by the Greek Church, IX. 266. a. 
The advantage which the Spinoziſts may draw 
from it, 372. 6. Whence and where the firft foun- 
dations of it were laid, NX. 80. 5. The difference be- 
tween what the Thomiſts and Jeſuits teach concern- 


ing it, 398. 


Tranſylvania, when it fell a prey to the Emperor, II 


8. 
"3.004 Abbey of la, one of the moſt ſtrict and auſtere 
in all France, II. 580. 6. 581. 4. | | 
Trappe, Abbot de la, prohibited the Monks all the 


{ciences, and almalt all forts of reading, except 
that of the Scriptures and ſome treatiſes of Morality, 


VI. 296. 6. 


Travellers, not much to be depended upon, III. 


261. a. Generally ſhew by their accounts what 
kind of taſte is predominant in them, V. 711, 56. 


Of what things it is to be wiſhed they would give 


us a collection, VI. 494. 6. 495. 4 


Travelling, the ſmall opinion which Daille had of its 


uſefulneſs, IV. 502.6. Not approved of by Biſhop 
Hall, V. 71,2. a. 6. A common cuſtom of the 
learned men of the northern parts of Europe when 
they travel, IV. 501. 5. Sir Iſaac Newton's ad- 
vice to a young gentleman who was about to travel, 
H. 778. . | 


The unavoidable conſequence of it, 


Travels, the different motives which induced Mr. 
Daille and la Mothe le Vayer to re pe. 
e IX. 688. a. V 
ravers, Walter, a Puritan Miniſter, his except! 
againſt Mr. Hooker, VI. 224. a. 6, 5 
2 who was the inventor of it, I. 70). 
reaſon, a maxim with regard to trials for Hi 
Treaſon, VI. 51. 5. nk EY RE Fish 
Treaſury, what Cecil ſaid of it, IV. 241. 6. 
Trelonius, the manner in which he was betrayed and 
put to death by Dolabella, IV. 62 f. bk. 
Trecius, his behaviour with regard to a manuſcript of 
Modrevius, VII. „ 5 b 
Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, what ſome pre- 
tend it was, how they ſay it opened the eyes of 
our firlt parents, and the method which Eve took 
in order to make Adam eat of the fruit of it, V. 
121. 4. 122. 5 
Trees, ſome are of different ſexes, and do not bear 
fruit unleſs proper care be taken to intermix the 
males with the females, I. 526. . Why 
the Heathens entertained a great veneration for 
thoſe which they imagined to be very old, VI. 
5-2. One which was worſhipped by the Livo- 
nians, VIII. 802. a. 6. | 
Trelawny, Sir Jonathan, Biſhop of Wincheſter, Dr. 
Smalridge's letter to him vindicating himſelf from 
the charge of Arianiſm, IX. 258. a. | 
Trenchard, his obſervations on Barclay's apology, 11. 
660, 661. a. 6. Wrote ſome animadverſions on 
Dr. Clarke's reply to Collins's enquiry concerning 
Human Liberty, IV. 362. 4. £ | 
Trent, Council of, what the Abbot of St. Cyran ſaid 
of it, I, 69. 5. For whoſe ſake Father Paul prin- 
cipally compiled his Hiflory of ir, and who was 
moſt uſeful to him in carrying on that work, VIII. 
205. @. 206. Remarks upon it, 206, 207, A_ 
character of Cardinal Pallavicini's, 207. a. See 
Council of Trent. | | 
Trevor, ** Clarendon's ſpeech againſt him, VI. 
338˙ . Tabs | 
Treas, Servilius, IV. 113.6. | | 
Trials, who appointed that no man who had been ac- 
quitted of a crime ſhould be tried for it again, II. 
34. b. Why certain trials are diſpleaſing to the 
fair lex, 119. @ A full account of that of Sir 
Walter Rawlegh, VILE. 683. 6. & ſeqq. Colonel 
Sidney's, IX. 230. a. 6. & leq. 
Trial, Mr. a Proteſtant, X. 8. a. © | | 
Triangle, what objections may be made to the truth 
of this propoſition, the three Angles of a Triangle 
are equal to tæuo right Angles, III. 260. a. 6. The 
nates of intelligences compared to Triangles, X. 
221. 6. 
Tribunes, what any Patrician who wanted to be choſen 
Tribune of the people was obliged to do, II. 65. a. 
On what occaſion the Romans created two Tri- 
bunes of the people, 111. Their power, IV. 672. 4. 
Trifles, Peliſſon's apology for ſuch as apply them- 
{elves to them, VIII. 666. 5. 667. a. 
Trimnel, Charles, X. 567. a. 6. 

Trimouille, Houſe of la, their pretenſiqns to the King- 
dom of Naples, VII. 726. 6. & ſeq. 1 
Trinity, compared to the three propoſitions of a Syl- 
logiſm, I. 62. 5. And the three dimenſions of a ſolid, 
ibid. The notions of Euſebius and Arius, 124. 4. 
Extracts concerning it from the Creeds of the Council 
of Antioch, ibid. 5. The conſeſſion of the eaſtern 
Biſhops, 125. 2. The nice diſtintions of the 
Council of Calcedon about the two Natures of Chriſt, 
128. 5. The opinion of Rufticus a Deacon, 156. 
4. And of the Pneumatomachi, 209. a. Whom 
Philoſtorgius thogght the beſt defenders of the Di- 
vinity of Chriſt, II. 91. Arnoldus's opinjon, 328. 
a. Whether Ariſtotle believed the doctrine 55 the 
Trinity, 272. 4. 6. What Jurieu ſays was the 
belief of the Fathers who preceded Arianiſm con- 
cerning it, 278. 5. Armioius's diſtinQion with a 
ſtudent concerning the divinity of the Son, 288. 5. 
What Aſſheton endeavours to prove in bis /ea/or- 
able Vindication of the bleſed Trinity, 397. 4. Juſtin 
Martyr ſaid to be the firſt author of the notion of 
it, 526, 8. The Doctrine of the Trinity and 17 
of Tranſubſtantiation, not equally credible, III. 
202. 4. Dr. Bennet's Hypotheſis, 2 14. 6. 215. 4. 
5. 216. 4. 6. 217. 4. b. A poſition falſely imputed to 
Abelard, 232..a. What he really taught about it, 
ibid. 6. Hereſies againſt it, thought to be funda- 
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Mental and mortal, II. 277. ö. What Dr. Bernard 
- and Biſhop Beveridge ſay of it, III. 265. 5. 297. 
u. 298. 4. b, Biddle's confeſſion 3 it, 
327. a. 330. 4. Thoſe who denied it declared 
guilty of Felony by the Parliament of England, 
331. a. Blandrata's confeflion which he delivered 
to the Synod of Pinczow, 378. 6. Boethius's diſ- 
courſe about it, 432. 5. The Holy Virgin ſaid by 
Borri to be a fourth perſon in it, 506. 6, By what 
Principles ſome ſay he pretended to explain the 
myſteries of it, 507.16. What Sir Iſaac Newton 


a. The method Dr. Clarke took in drawing up 
his Scripture Doctrine, 360. 3. Some account of 
- the books and pamphlets written by him and others 
on this ſubject, ibid. The Biſhop. of London's letter 
to all incumbents in his dioceſe about the new forms 
of Doxology, 362. 6. The Scripture according to 
Mr. le Clerc does not teach any doctrine about it 
with ſuch evidence and clearneſs as is neceſſary to 
make them articles of faith and neceſlary to Salva- 
tion, 375. a. The orthodox notion of it, ibid. 
Cudworth's, 486. 5. And that of the Fathers, 
ibid. The diſputes about the word Con/ub/antial, 
&c. in the Council of Nice, V. 156. Gentilis 
ſentenced to undergo the Amande honourable, &c. for 
propagating errors about it, 419. His challenge 
to diſpute againſt Calvin's notion, ibid. 5. Con- 
demned to loſe his head for attacking it, ibid. His 
notion of it, 420. 5. That of Mr. Howe, VI. 284. E. 
And Archbiſhop King, 538. 6. A maxim which 
ought to take place in diſputes about it, VII. 595. 
6. The three articles concerning it which were 
propoſed to Mr, Pierce to be ſigned by him, VIII. 
240. a. The declaration he made to his brethern 
upon that ſubject, ibid. What he aſſerted in his 
will concerning the part he had acted in this con- 
troverſy, 240. b. 241. 4. Jurieu's repreſentation 
of Petavius's judgment concerning the doctrine of 
the Fathers about this matter, 33 1. 6. The Biſhopof 

' Meaux's anſwer to this repreſentation, 331.6. 332. 


a. & ſeq. Said to have been believed by the an- 


Cient Jews, 737. a. What Simon Simonius and 
Nicolle aſſerted with regard to this doctrine, IX. 
247. 6. X. 237. b. Whitby's laſt thoughts con- 
cerning it, X. 142. 5. & ſeq, Why divines refuſe 
to admit reaſon into their diſputes about it, 397. 


Their conduct who collect arguments which contain 


ſome ſurpriſing particulars in oppoſition to it, very 
unreaſonable, 398. What ſome Proteſtant divines 
wiſh with regard to the terms in which this my- 
ſtery ſhould be expreſſed, 399, 400. An account 


of the publication of Biſhop Bull's Defenfo Fide; 


Nicenæ, and of the books which were publiſhed a- 
gainſt it, 550. b. & ſeqq. | | 

Triplet, Dr. Thomas, his character of Lord Falkland, 
V. 173. a. 

| Ti pid, a kind of hymn or doxology uſed by the 
Eaſtern Chriſtians which Proclus Biſhop of Conſtan- 
tinople had learned from the Angels, and introdu- 
ced into the Church, I. 641. 4. 

Triſmegiſius, Hermes, Biſhop Parker's judgment con- 

| corny the books which go under his name, VIII. 
144. 6. 

Triffes, whether he or Alamanni was the inventor of 
blank verſe, I. 414. a. 

Triſtan, his arguments to prove that Julia did not 


marry her ſon Caracalla, VI. 449. @. ö. & ſeq. 


Juſtly cenſured for aſſerting that the mother of Mar- 
 cellus was not married to M. Anthony, VIII. 13. a. 
Te charged upon Dr. Sherlock, IX. 313. b. & 

eq. | | 
Tritheitz, a ſect of Heretics, their tenets, I. 156. 6. 
Trithemius, his account of the foundation of the French 

monarchy, II. 400. a. His fable concerning Auſo- 

nius, 502. 6, 
in — Papalii, by whom it was written, VI. 370. 

1 (22). | 
Triumvirate, how the famous Triumvirate between 

Octavius, Antonius and Lepidus was formed, and 

the Roman Empire divided 

G1. 4. 3. Their monſtrous cruelties, ibid. And 

deſign of taxing the Roman ladies, VI. 240. 4. 
Trojan War, for what ſome have ſaid it was ſent by 

the Gods, IV. 15 5. VI. 58.6. 
Tronchin, Lewis, IX. 639. | 
Trophonius, gave oracles like Apollo himſelf, IT. 5 20. a. 
Tres, the Father of Ganymede, the preſent which Ju- 
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2 of the Athanaſian Doctrine of it, IV. 359. 


ween them, II. 60. 5. 


E X. 
piter made him in order to comfort him for the lofs 
7 of * Þ 383. a. 
rump, Van, his engagements with Admiral Blake in 
the Downs, III. 308. b. 369. a. ö. 370.6. 371. 
a. 5. Another furious engagement with him which 
laſted three days, 372. a. 6. Would have been 
taken or burnt, had he not been relieved in the 
very crifis by de Witte and de Ruyter, 373. a. 

1 2515 * ſound of them hateful to ſome nations, 

I. 123. a. 6. | 

Truſches, Gebhard, Archbiſhop of Colen, thought the 
law of celibracy too ſevere, X. 526. 

Truth, what Mr. Locke ſays of the love of it, IV. 
395. a. Some philoſophers have taught that there 
is no ſuch thing, 125. 6. 126. 4. Moral truth as 
evident as ſpeculative, 399. . How to make wo- 
men confeſs the truth, 567. 6. What Democritus 
ſaid of it, 570. Whether evidence is a certain 

_ charaQteriſtic of it, VIII. 596. a. 5. & ſeqq. An 
anſwer to the queſtion, what is truth, 826. a. b. 
The ftrong paſſion which Benedict de Spinoza bad 
for ſearching after truth, IX. 353. a. 6. 

7. 8 invented ſeveral brais and iron tools, VI. 

08. 4. | 

Tudela, Benjamin of, commits a monſtrous blunder, 

VIII. 527. 4. 2 FLO | 

Tullia, one of the cauſes of her divorce, VII. 544. 6. 

Tullus Hoſtilius, from being a free-thinker became ſu- 

| 9 and a propagator of ſuperſtitions, III. 
350. 4. | 

Tunis, all the pyratical ſhips in its harbour burnt by 
Blake, III. 373. a. | 

Turberius, why Tiberius Ruſſilianus was ſo called, VIII. 
822. | 


Turco- Papiſmus, the egregious error which the author 


_ of it commits with regard to Cicchus, IV. 343. 6. 

Turenne, M. de, wrote to Peter du Boſc to invite him 
to Charenton, III. 510. a. His great friendſhip for 
him, 511. 42. An argument which Meſſieurs de 
Port- Royal made uſe of for his converſion, IV. 366. 
a. 5. Never pretended to be a ſcholar, 368. 6. 

What terms he uſed to inſiſt upon from the ladies, 
V. 607. 5. A ſtory which is told of ſome officers 
in his army, IX. 43. 6b. 44. 4. | 

Turenne, Princeſs of, very zealous for her religion, and 

very jealous of her rank, VII. 745.6. 

Turkiſh Language, what is neceſſary in a dictionary of 
it, II. 164. a. | 

Turks, their method of burning and toning criminals 
to death at the ſame time, I. 161. b. Make a 
deſcent upon Italy, 196. On what account they 
treat the Perſians as heretics, 510. a. How they 
maintain their troops without any charge to them- 
ſelves, 606. a. The duty and manner of inſtituting 
of their great officers, ibid. 5. 607. a. The reaſon 

of their neglecting the arts and ſciences, 608. 5. 
Their joe ignorance at the firſt riſe of their gran- 
deur, ibid. How they apologize for their cutting 


off all the younger ſons of their Sultans, 613. a. A- 


varice and cruelty, the common vices of their Em- 
rors, 617. 6, Make Michael Apafi Prince of 
ranſylvania, II. 77. Beſiege Vienna, 78. The 
ſingular veneration which they have for their native 
language, IV. 371. 4. Not ſo deſtitute of books, as is 
commonly imagined, V. 452. a. Whether their 
women have any hopes of going to Heaven, 710. 6. 
What ſome of them believe concerning departed 
ſouls, ibid. Predictions concerning the overthrow 
of their monarchy which have not proved true, VI. 
137. a. 6. The deſtruction of it ſaid to be pro- 
miſed in the ſcriptures, ibid. Their Lent and their 
Eaſter run round the year, 137: b. Hilen's prophecy 
concerning them, 175. 4. The falſity of Kotterus's, 
71. 4. 6. The uſe they made of religion in lay- 
ing the foundations of their Empire, 430. b. Ima- 
gine that their wives will bring them new maiden- 
eads in the other world, 484. 56. The modeſty 
of their women, VII. 330. a. The different ac- 
counts which authors give of their manners, ibid. 
Are allowed only four wives, but as many concu - 
bines as they are capable of maintaining, ibid. 6. 
Hate the Jews more than any other people, 336. 4. 
Their great veneration for the Camel which the 
Grand Seignior ſends every year to Mecca, ibid. 
Why ſeveral of their pilgrims put out their eyes 
after they have ſeen the tomb of Mahomet, ibid. 5. 
A great many predictions which have foretold their 
downfall, 339. 4.6. 3 40. 4. 6. Their origin, * 
0 
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Who was the firſt of the Ottoman Emperors whom 
the weſtern nations dignified with the title of Seig- 
nior or Great Turk, VII. 345. a. The motives from 
which they continue ſtedfaſt in their religion, 346. 
b. An account of their Virgins who are with child 
by the grace of the Holy Ghoſt, and of the mira- 
culous gifts which they aſcribe to the children which 
they bring into the world, 761, 762. a. 6. Whether 
they and the Perſians treat one another as heretics, 
VIII. 32. How they are affected towards their 
Princes, 60. a2. Their ſuperſtition with regard to 
the falling of rain, ibid. Though their Empe- 
rors are acknowledged the moſt abſolute monarchs, 
yet in fact there are no Princes whoſe authority is 
more weak and uncertain, 61. 6. In what _—_— 
Peter I of Ruſſia thought that they excelled the Chri- 
ſtians, 340. Their notion of the ſouls of brutes, 
IX. 157. 4. 6. The ſtory of their curſing the Chri- 
ſtians on certain days, a miſtake, 617.6. | 
Turky, with what particulars all the news-papers were 
filled concerning it in 1694, II. 78. 6. | 
Turlerus, Jerom, his tranſlation of the firſt book of 
Machiavel's hiſtory of. Florence, VII. 310. 6. 


Turnebus, Hadrian, his judgment of Sebonde's Theola- 


gia Naturalis, 1X. 140. a. | 
Ti m_— ns his ſevere reflections on Cudworth, IV. 
486. 6. | | 
Turner, Peter, his letter to Mr. Selden concerning 
Henry Jacob, VI. 352.6. 353. 2. | 
Turner, Dr. Thomas, his advice to Dr. Hickes with 
regard to the univerſity of Oxford, VI. 159. a. 6. 
Turnip, the ſtory of Lewis XI giving one to a perſon 
who had preſented him with a horſe, VI. 34. 6. 
Turnon, Cardinal de, diveſted of the adminiſtration of 
all affairs by Henry II, VI. 86. a. 
Turreau, Peter, acquitted by the eloquence of Caſtellan, 
when he was proſecuted and in danger of being con- 
demned as an aſtrologer, IV. 187. a. | 
Turretin, Benedict, editor of Panſtratia, IV. 258. a. 
IX. 653. @. | | 5 
Turretin, Francis, IX. 653. a. 6 
Turrian, how he endeavours to evade the force of a 
paſſage in St. Chryſoſtom againſt tranſubſtantiation, 
III. 342. a. By whom he ſays the apoſtolical ca- 
nons were digeſted into their preſent form, 292. a. 
Turtle Dove, repreſented as an example of modeſty 
and chaſtity to Chriſtians, II. 648 6. 5 
Tutor, by what means one who had got a girl with 
child, was compelled to marry her, I. 481. a. 6. 
Tycho Brahe, the great miſtakes in ſome of his obſer- 
vations, VI. 218. 3. V. 257. 6. See Brabe. 
Tyger, a libel againſt the Guiſes, who is ſuppoſed to 
be the author of it, V. 636. 6. 
Ygris, miſtreſs of Pyrrhus, Olympias's cruelty to her, 
VIII. 609. 4. 6. 


 Thndarus, how he was puniſhed for having forgot 


Venus in a ſacrifice he offered to all the Gods, I. 

278. a. His expedient to prevent the ill effects of 

the reſentment of the Princes to whom he ſhould 
deny his daughter in marriage, VI. 54. 

Typhon, the ſtory of his birth, VI. 485. 6. = 
Typographical Errors, the confuſion which. they often 
occaſion, III. 673. a. See Errors of the Preſs. 
Tyranny, there have generally ſpeaking been more diſ- 

orders occaſioned by the conſpiracies which have 
put an end to it than there would have been by 
ſuffering it, VI. 185. 3. Who according to Ariſto- 
tle was the inventor of all the means of eſtabliſhing 
and ſupporting it, VIII. 288. a. The difficulty of 
| reſigning it, 290. 4. 6. What Dionyſius the Ty- 
rant uſed to ſay of returning from it to a private 
life, ibid. 6. | | 
Tyrants, apt to conſider virtue in others either as hy- 
pocriſy or ſtupidity, I. 281. 5. Generally averſe 
to the hearing of the truth unleſs it agrees with 
their intereſt or pleaſure, 378. 6. What Antiſthe- 
nes and Marcus Antoninus ſaid of them, II. 27.4. 
45. a. Whom Princes who are willing to act the 


tyrant with judgment, ought to copy after, III. 


501. 4. An elegant deſcription of one, 635. 6. 
en not bound to keep faith with them according 
to Brutus, 636. a. Grotius's opinion of this matter, 
ibid. Francis de Veronne's argument to prove the 
lawfulneſs of killing them, IV. 283. 6. 284. a. 1. 
532. 4. 6, Find their account in having the peo- 
le thoroughly perſuaded of the truth of religion, 

V. 466. b. 467. 4. | 
Tre, the cruelty which Alexander the Great exer- 
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eiſed on its inhabitants, VT. 303. b. | 

Brian, bound their Gods with chains for fear they 
ſhould run away, IX. 301. a. 6. 

Trrel, often contradicts himſelf with regard to the 
affairs of Scotland, II. 618. a. 

Tyrrhenians, how they eſcaped out of priſon by means 
of their wives, VI. 688. b. The ſame people as 
the Pelaſgi, ibid. 

Tyrizus, a Schoolmaſter, made General of the Lace- 
dæmonians, II. 254. Inſpires his ſoldiers with 
courage by his verſes, ibid. and 6. 

Tzthes, an old conſtitution about the payment of them, 
revived, II. 366. a. 

Tythings in England, why ſo called, their uſe, and by 
whom they were inſtituted, I. 500. a. 6. 

Tzetzes, his endeavours to reconcile Homer's account 
of the education of Achilles with that of Lyco- 
phron by chimerical allegories, very abſurd, I. 175. 

Too modern a writer to merit credit with 
regard to facts that can't be reconciled with Ho- 
mer, 176. 6. A paſſage in his ſcholium upon Ly- 
cophron, corrected, IV. 160. a. Contradicts him- 
ſelf, ibid. His whimſical reaſon why Caſſandra 
was called Alexandra, 161. 6. 


U. 


Acant, what Lord Somers ſaid in a conference 
with the Lords upon this word, IX. 285. 6. 
Vacuum, maintained by Democritus, IV. 570. Re- 
jected by all the Philoſophers from Thales down 
to Plato, IV. 608. b. Admitted by Mr. Leibnitz 
in one of his works and denied in others, VI. 673. 
2. X. 269. b. What the ancient and modern phi- 
loſophers ſay about it, VII. 21. b. 22.4. Ariſto- 
tle's definition of it and that of ſome Chriſtian Phi- 
loſophers, ibid. How they who demonſtrate it, 
do ſervice to the Sceptics, 22. 5. What puzzles the 
new aſſertors of it, ibid. How Mr. Paſcal was 
| perſuaded that the gravity cf the air is tbe cauſe 
of all the effects which are commonly aſcribed to 
the horror of a Vacuum, VIII. 165. a. That of 


the Chineſe, IX. 35 1. 4. 6. Arguments againſt it, 


X. 269. a. b. & ſeq. Suppoſed by Locke to be a 

poſitive Being, 269. 6. Denied by Volder, 270. a. 
Ve Victis, a Satyr, III. 27. 6. 28.a. 
Vain G.ory, Epictetus's rules againſt it, V. 41. 6. 


Vair, Mr. du, his deſcription of the paſſions copied by 


Charron, IV. 280. a. Aſcribes an anſwer to Por- 
cia which ſhe never made, VIII. 503. 6. | 


Val, Andrew du, Dr. of the Sorbonne, a ſeditious de- 


claimer againſt the Parliament of Paris on account 
of their confining a pretended Demoniac, III. 605. 
Val, Du, the Phyſician, ſent to the Gallies for pre- 


tending to foretel the death of Lewis XIII, VII. 


268. a. 


Yal, Du, one of the Domeſtics of the Princeſs of Con- - 


de, his attempt upon her life, III. 589. 6. 
Valderrama, a paſſage from one of his ſermons in 
praiſe of St. Ignatius, VII. 197. . 
Valencia, Gregory of, the fatal effects which a reproof 
of Pope Clement VIII had upon him, VI. 183. a. 
Valens, Emperor, commanded all thoſe to be put to 
death who had conſulted ſpirits concerning his ſuc- 
ceſſors, VII. 268. 6. | 
Valentina of Milan, ſuſpeQed of being a poiſoner, III. 
676. 6. | 
ran I, Emperor, his exclamation upon St. 
Ambroſe's being ordained Biſhop of Milan, I. 567. 


a. His Law againſt the authors of libels, X. 347. 


34 
Valentinian II, Emperor, the reaſon of his not carry- 


ing things to an extremity with St. Ambroſe in or- 
der to reſtore Arianiſm, I. 560. 4. Retires to Theſ- 
ſalonica, and is reſtored to the Empire by Theodo- 
ſius, ibid. | 

Valentinian III, Emperor, the occaſion of his killing 


he diſhonoured the wife of Maximus, ibid. The 
| anſwer of one of his Courtiers whom he aſked, 
whether the death of Ztius would be of any ſervice 
to the State, ibid, His Edict againſt the Maniche- 
ans, VII. 402. a. | 
Valentiman Hereſy, VI. 230. a. | 
Valentinois, Duke of, greatly aſſiſted by Lorenzo Chigi 
in the preparations for his expedition into Romag- 
na, IV. 311. 6, The ſtratagem by which he was 
prevailed on to favour the alection of Pope Julius —\ 


Etius his General, I. 313. 6. By what baſe artifice 
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VI. 453. 5. Cauſed Burchard to cut off the hand 
and tongue of a certain perſon who had reproached 
him, VII. 388. a. The entertainment which he 
gave to fifty Courtezans, X. 346, 347- See Borgia. 

Vatentinois, Dutcheſs of, her great power over Henry 
IT, VI. 87. Enriched herſelf with the confiſcated 
eftates of the heretics, 91. 6. 

Valerian, Emperor, beſtows the greateſt commenda- 
rnd Hinge" II. 490. @. b. The preſents he 


makes bim, ibid. His frugality in order to eaſe 
the Roman provinces, ibid. 

Valerianus, Pier ius, his judicious reflections on ſudden 
death, IX. 350. a. | 

Valerius Maximus, the opinion of Commentators on 
a paſſage in this author about Berenice, examined, 
III. 235. 4. B. 236. a. Another which tranſlators 
have uriderſtood in a different manner, IV. 622. 6. 
His account of Democritus, cenſured, 563. 4. 564. 
2. Is full of miſtakes, VI. 487. a. His apoſtro. 
phe on the courage of Porcia, VIII. 503. a. And 
miſtake concerning Pericles, 303. 5. 304. a. What 
he ſays was the only difference between Piſiſtratus 
and Pericles, 292. b. An inftance in which he 
ſacrifices his fincerity to an affectation of being 
witty, X. 219. a. The errors in his relation of 
the conſtancy and reſolution of Zeno, 259. 4. 6. 
See Maximus. . 
alerius, Lucas, a character of his treatiſe de centro 
gravitatis Solidorum, IV. 217. @. TI 

Valuſius, Henricus, miſtaken in his explication of a 
paſſage of Ammianus Marcellinus, I. 417. a. His 
tranſlation of Euſebius, literal and elegant at the 
ſame time, V. 158. 5. Obſervations upon his vin- 
dication of Herodotus, VIII. 302. 5. 303. a. 6. 

Valefius, Hadrian. See Valois. 


Valetta, Duke de la, retreated into England on occa- 


fion of the defeat at Fontarabia, V. 276. 6. 
Valette, Rouſſeau de la, confounds hiſtory and ro- 
mance in his Comte d'Ulfeld, X. 30. 4. LV. 
Valettus or Valectus, upon whom Selden ſays this poft 

was conferred, IV. 293. a. 6. 

Valiere, Madame la, why ſhe endeavoured to make 

F. la Chaiſe Confeſſor to the King, II. 11. 3. A 

miſtake concerning her family, IX. 618. 4. 


Valkendorf, Chriſtopher, the cauſe of his reſentment 


againſt Tycho Brahe, III. 569. 4. ; 
Valla, Laurentius, a ſtory of a certain buffoon applied 


to him by Poggius, VIII. 331. 4. 288 


Valla, Lzlius, IX. 672. 


Vallade, Peter de la, his anſwer to the Biſhop of Lu- 


con's book of Controverſies with regard to Knox, 
VI. 551. 6. 552. 4. | 
Valladier, Andrew, ſome account of his life of Per- 
nard de Montgaillard, VII. 634. 2 (c). and @. b. 
Vallangrenus, boaſted that he had diſcovered the Lon- 
gitude, VII. 663. 4. 


Valle, james de, Lord des Barreaux, IV. 577. 4. b. 


Vallemont, pabliſhes a vindication of james Aymar the 


conjurer, I. 16. a. His opinion concerning the 
poſſibility of ſuſpending iron ſtatues by load tones, 

VII. 338. 6. 3 | 
Vallier, Count de Saint, how his daughter Diana de 
Poitiers obtained his life from Francis I, VIII. 
39. 4. 440. b. 444-6. 445. 4. 6. | 


\ 


Valle, Chriſtopher à, a name aſſumed by Leonard Hut- 


terus, VI. 255. 6. | | 

Valle, Mr. de, the grounds of his reſentment a- 
gainſt Mr. Bernard, III. 259. 4. 6. His opinion 
about Predeſtination condemned by the Synod of 
Heuſden, ibid. 


Valis, F. le, wrote a book to ſhew that the opinions 


of Carteſius are inconſiſtent with the doctrine of the 
Church, III. 64. 
Valais, Hadrian, ſome account of what he publiſhed 
againſt Montmaur, VII. 635. a. 6. & ſeq. 
Vajois, Margaret de, Dutche s of Berri, the Chancellor 
de THoſpital's verſes upon her, IX. 166. a. | 
Valaur, verſes upon it by an Arabian Poet, I. 8. An 


extraordinary inſtance of it, 201. 6. Whether 


| there is a mechanical connexion between luſt and 
valour, VI. 107. @.b. The only virtue that is 
ſubje& to fantaſtical tranſports and fits of phrenſy, 
VIII. 608. a. b. | | 

Vanbrugh, Sir. Jobn, on what ' occaſion he introduced 
the Character of Divito in the Devil upon tvs 
Sticks, III. 286. 4. Thought it neceſlary to ex- 
cuſe himſelf for writing ſome of the Plays which 

Mr. Collier finds fault with, IV. 394. 4. 
5 


1 FD & X 


Van Dale, his arguments to prove that Ariſteas's book 
concerning the ſeventy interpreters is ſuppoſititiou 
II. 240. @. b. 241, a. 6. For what reaſons he fop- 
Poſes that the Priefts of Apollo defired that the 
tomb of St. Babylas might be removed away from 
their Temple, 5 34. a. 

Vander Linden, has taken a great deal of pains to 
prove that. Hippocrates knew the circulation of the 
blood, and that Dr. Harvey only revived the notion 

a in * 37. * | 

ane, Sir Henry, letters which he wrote to Oliver 
Cromwell, III. 368. a. 6. IV. 4. 47 
hi 3 476. 4. 479. a. 6. 


Vanini, how he ſays mankind ſhould be treated, IV. 


556. | 
Vanity, occaſions man to commit more crimes th 
any of his other defects, VIII. 429.\a. e 
Vannoxxi, Bonifacio, his judicious advice about the 


writing of hiſtory, III. 13. 4. 5.14. a. Exclamations 


| againlt Boccace's Decameron, 409. a. 6. 
charaQter of Guicciardin's hiſtory, V. Si a. re 

Vantadeur, Meſſieurs de, why they call the Virgin 
Mary their Couſin, VIII. 314. a. 

Vapours, preſs only according to their own gravity 
VI. 220. b. ; 


Varam, Julius Cæſar da, Lord of Camerino, how he 


ſell into the hands of Cæſar Borgia, III. | 
Vardes, Renatus du Bec, Marquis ”, V. 8 2 
Farent, Mary Vander, wife of Drufius, IV. 658. a. 
Varililas, very unhappy in the conſtruction of his 


words in his account of Acciaioli's Commentary on 


Ariſtotle's Ethicks, I. 139. a. 4. His miſtakes 
concerning Rodolphus Agricola, 349. 5. Remarks 
on his account of Alcyonius's having burnt a trea- 
tiſe of Cicero de gloria, 462. a. b. 403. 4. b. His 
contradictory accounts of James Amyot, I. 621. a. 


6. His errors with regard to Hermolaus Barbarus, 


II. 644. a. bh. Took but little care to inform 
himſelf of the affairs which he wrote doe” Tr 
36. 6. Miſtaken in what he ſays about Des-Adrets 


with reſpect to the Government of Lyons, $03. ©... - 


His Anachroniſms and Chimæra's concerning Blan- 
drata, 380. a. b. Has advanced a great | En 
of fallities relating to Ann Boleyn, 454. b.. The 
artful turn he gives the ſtory of the pretended 


branding of Calvin, 462. b. Some of his miſtakes _ 


corrected, ibid. His account of Bongars's paſting 
up an anſwer to a bull of Pope Sixtus V, examined 


and cenſured, 481. . The prodigious number of 


faults he has committed in ſpeaking of Catharine 
de Bore, 485. a. b. 486. a. How he ſpeaks of 
Buchanan's hiſtory, 653. a. What he ſays of ſome 
alterations in Thuanus's with regard to Buchanan, 
655. . 656. a. His miſtakes about him, 687. a. 
b. His diſpute with Burnet with regard to the 


continuation of Camden's Annals, IV. 66. a. B. & 


ſeg. His romantic account of the beauty of 

mother of St. Lewis, 200. 6. Always Puree 
relating things that border upon the marvellous, V. 
106. a. Reflections on his account of the Dutcheſs 
of d'Eſtampes's turning Calviniſt, 107. a. His 


miſtakes concerning Calvin's journey to Italy, 20g. 


6. 210. a. And Mademoſelle de Rohan, 395. 4. 
b. Has very much impoſed upon the public even 
with regard to hiſtory which he made his chief 
ſtady, 481. a. His charges againſt Guicciardin 
with regard to Francis Iſt's ſecret correſpondence 
with the Sultan Soliman, examined, 615, a. 6b. 
His blunders concerning Diana de Poitiers, VIII. 


442. 4. b. Illyricus, and the Centuriators of Mag- 5 


deburgh. VI. 381. a. 6. & ſeq. What he ſays 
about a ſpeech of Pompeio Colonna againit Pope 
Julius II, cenſured, 459. a. b. Reflections upon 
his hiſtory of Hereſies, 5 29. 4. 6. What Mr. Ho- 
Zier and F. Bouhours fay of him, ibid. His acount 
of John Laſcaris's journey to Turkey, examined 
and cenſured, 635. 6. & ſeq. His Politique de la 
Maiſon d. Autriche, 702. 6. His character of Leo 
X, 704. b. Miſtaken with regard to what Paulus 
Jovius ſays of that Pope, 705. 4. And with regard 
to the animoſity which there is between the French 
and the Spaniards, VII. 41. 4. A fault which is 
very common to him, 72. a. Who wrote the 
marginal notes to his Charles IX, 93. 1 (9). His 
necount of Lagnac's diſgrace, cenſured, 152. 6. 
Whence the variety of Hypotheſes which we meet 
with in him, ariſes, 160. 6. Cenſured, 306. 6, 
397.6. 431.6. VIII. 316, a. 6. IX. 84. a. IV. 
| 211, 
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2 1 
bo un te 26. 4. b. Hi 
hiſtory of Hereſy, a mere com 4 526. 3. 
of the embelliſhmenes of his aceount of Muſurus, 
'romantie, 706. @. l. & ſeq, His encomium x 
Perrot's tranſlation of Polybius, VIII. 314. 4. 
article in his hiſtory of W by which 4 
authors have been miſled, 272255 780. 4. His ac- 
count of the diſpute between the Proteſtant Miniſters 
and two Popiſh Doctors at the palace of che Nuke 
de Nevers, ibid. a. 3. And his blunders with re · 
to Calvin's Commentary on Seneca's treatiſe 
de Clamentiã, IV. 2 a. 5. Other falſities con- 
cerning Calvin, 48. a. An examination of a paſ- 
ſage concerning the life of that Reformer by Fa- 
pyrius Maſſo, 50. a, What he obſerves concern- 
ing Francis Sforza, IX. 170. His encomium upon 
Catharine Sforza, 174, 175. His account of the 
Ea by Pope Sixtus IV to raiſe money, 
2 
1 the editors of books cum - notis Variorum 


ſhould not leave out the dedications and prefaces of 


former editions, I. 484. 5. 


| Varna, the famous battle between the Chriſtians and 


the Tarks near that city, I. 611.4. 

Varro, his character, I. 282. a. Exploded all kinds 
of ſuperſtition as much as lay in his power, VI. 
183. 6. Aſſerted, as a certain fact, that mares in 
Portugal are impregnated by the wind, X. 362. 6. 
What was faid of him with regard to his Philoſo- 
phical writings, 376. 

Varus, ſaid to have married a miſtreſs of Virgil, and 

to have recited a Tragedy of that Poet as his own, 
X. 12. a. b. 

Paſques, how he pretends to prove that inanimate and 


irrational thin s may be worſhipped, V. 329. 6. 3 30. a. 
Vaſſor, le, his obſervations on de Vargas's letters, very 
ſolid, V. 325. a. His hiſtory of Lewis XIII, VII. 


63. And remarks concerning Mr. de Fenelon, IX. 


30.6. 
Vatican Library, on what account it is leſs valuable 


than the Bodleian, III. 430. a. By whom it was 


founded, 116. a. 6. 
1 Father, his conjecture about /Efop's fables, 
306. a. His refletions upon a blunder of Father 
in, IT. 87. 3. Commits a notorious one concern- 
ing the family of Antonia, 50. 4. The ſevere cen- 
ſute which he paſſed upon Mr. Godeau on account 
of a hymn which he wrote upon Lewis XIII, 
VII. a. ö. & ſeq. His epigram upon what Lewis 
XIV faid of his Proteſtant ſubjects, 68. 5. Why 
he criticiſed Nicolle with reſpect to that kind of 
Poetry, 807. b. The diſpute between him and Re- 
natus Rapin, VIII. 671. 6. & ſeq. Why he re- 
Proaches Placcius Illyricus, IX. 165. 5. His com- 
* b * the authors who have traveſted Virgi, 
18. 4 
Vaucluſe, Peter de, the controverſial name under which 
| .- Raynaud has diſguiſed himſelf, II. 
Vaud, the Duke of Savoy obliged to. deſiſt fom 
ſecuting them, and to reſtore what be had un- 
Juftly taken * them by the interpoſition of Oliver 
Cromwell, IV. 482. 4. 6. See V aldenſes. 
V augelas, a FRF he 
ieh, V. 79. le. 
Van. — commended for the pains be bas taken in 
Moreri's a rs X. 491. 
ral Guillaume Bachet Signeur de, VII. 553. e1 
2 Nicholas. See Yvetaux. 
Vayer, la Mothe * bis 
earthquakes, I. 1 
Ageſilaüs, Alcibiades, and Socrates were caught 


playing among little boys, 327. 6. * ſerva- 
tions upon Arrian, II. 342. 6. 343: 8 3 e 
compatiſon between Baſina and Helen, III. 2. 4. 
How he * 1 the collections of George Criton, 
IV. 4 is anſwer 2 Garaſſe's invectives 

againſt 1 603. a. 
p ilolo * * þ. 


r about ſoretelling of 


And Encomium on that 
r on literal 1 


racies, * of frequent 
wag 45, þ 1 e e of 
K s on the unhappi 

uguſtus 2 Fecha 3. A be 
Quintiliad which he has ill cranſlated, VII. 306. 


Ubbo, Emmius, underſtood the 


uled to ſay of Coetteteau's Roman 


ot exact when he ſays that 


. 
df the caution. of og Ee Ons Cat 


relating ſurpriſing things 125 5. 
of Si A* 's N 
a dehaition of 

_ Stilpo's behaviour before the 
An tn reflection upon N 
againſt Suetonius, 6. Commits a Hg 


chroniſm, 474- 6. 4p; groundlels 
two Civilians who have ſpoken ill of Trac s a 


5 475 75 ee error wich regard 
Ubal, 8. bis Eutbubafia concerning thy! union of the 


ſoul to the Divine Eſſence, I. 5 

5 of Friſeland 
better than any other, I. 347 

Ubiquity, an account, £ 3 diſputes, a out it, VI. 

145.76. 14 17 om this dectrine Mas in- 

vented, VII. 701. — he addition which James 
Andreas made to it, ibid. Hoy Muſculus cndea- 
vours to obviate an abjeQion againſt i it, Ne 5. 

Ualric, St. bis pretended letter concerning the heads 
which wete found in the well of Pope C regory- II. 
HI. 165, b. V. 538. 4. b.. 

Veechietus, Jerom, bis ill treatment. of the Emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria, III. 721. {a}. . 

Videlius, Nicholas, IX. 689. 

Vegetable Life, obſervations on it, V. 364 5. 

Veli, City of, what Camillus faid on ſeeing the ruins 
of it, IV. 75. 4. 6. 

Vejowis, 1 7 1 more diſpoſed to do evil than 

1 

Velius, (Gaſpar, bi yerles on 2 picture of Adam and 
Eve, IV. 698. 6, 

Velleius j 7 2 at a mere hea p of errors, VII. 561. 
5. See Paterculus. _ 

Velleius, Cneius, whether there was anyRoman Aiinaliſt 

of this name, VIII. 176. 5. 177. a. 

Velſerus, Family of, IX. 691. 4. 6. | 
Velſius, Juitus, ſome of 1 8 opinions of his 
Clriſtiani hominis Norma, V. 567. a. 5. Fancied 
himſelf endued with the Spirit of Prophecy, wid. 

Ordered go depart the Kingdom, ibid. 

Venality, Scaliger's verſes upon it, IX. 7. 5 9 

Vindome, Geoffry, Abbot of, his letter to Robert 
d' Arbriſſel about his lying with his Nuns, V. 280. 
a. 6. Whether k is genuine, 284, 4. 6. 

Venator, his deſcription of Divines, V. 258. 4. 6. 

Venerea l Pleafure, what Pemocritus ſaid of it, IV. 

572. 6. Wine and fleſh incentives to it, V. 96. 
97. 4. 6. Has been called an £pileþ, V. 309. 

a. The opinions of ſeveral authors c it, 
309. a. 6. See Fleuſure. 

Venetian, why their Senate winks at the al | 
lives of their Clergy, and do not care for t 
Jeſuits, I. 63. 6. Made laws to forbid all 
Miniſters which they ſent to the Court of Rome io 
accept of any * II. 642. Send their 

tary to Cæſar Borgia o complain of the violence 
_— he had ee to Carraccioli's wife, III. 
498. 6. The oath they were rep with 
ing taken in the perſon of the baltard of 1 
V. 320. 6. 321. a. The. conpirey whe hy 
veral ſtates entered, againl them, VI 
Humbled by the 1 ibid. r * 


condemned to the flames b, ibid, Whether 0 on- 


cerning the immortality. of the ſoul, VIII. 467. a. 


. & ſeq, The baſtards, of their nobility w 
lected than thoſe of other nations, 543+ 6. 2 
make an oration upon the An they ob- 
| tained ho py ng 676. a. The „ the diſpute 


chem and the Church of Rome, VIII. 
Excommunicated by Pope Paul V. 201. 4. 125 
this condutt was reſented! by the Venetians | 
uk Ty books wrote in their defence by 8 65 
1 


ole mediation this 8 
by they ordered that th wy 

bo 7 no . on.they. day they were 1 

from the Pope's excyinmunication, nor any bonkres 


at night, 724 On What account they beſtowed 


rag? bis chander of Dr ee 
9 U 1 


Talbot reſentrhent- againſt Pan for I 
of bes 1 the ſon of: 9 

aid, I. { Her paſſion. for Ade, 

{- Heecarryivgchim 3 

off at the rape of Ganym 
id with the boar that killed bim, 271: 4. 
he ; anniverſary” rites; which were inſtituted to ſo- 
 «lembiiite. ber -grief for dis death, ibid/ and 5. The 
vs ries of ods explained, 274. 4. 3. Her 
d tnient againſt! Calliope, 272. 3. What gave 
+ riſes to tlie fictions of her burying Adonis under let- 
Ades, 253. a. 5. The odd pranks which ſhe uſed 
b o play to tevenge berſelf upon thoſe who had af- 
-. fronted: her, 278. u. Her amours with Anchiſes, 
"1-669. 650; . Apelles's pictute of her riſing out 

000088 ſea, II. 81. . On what terms Auguſtus 

ſed it, ibid. 5. Whether © there were two 
enus's.of Apelles, ibid. What faults Apollodorus 
| ſoandin Hadrian'vtemple of ber 95. 4. b. Particu- 
+4 ly honoured at Byblos. III. 326: 2. The Cy 
drin Venus ſaid to have been Cinyras's ſtrumpet, 
IV. 381. 4. 6. The Prieſthood of the Paphian 
Ter age enjoyed by a Prince of the blood, 
The marks of gratitude which ſhe received 
ey 5 Aſpelia, IV. 493. 6. The miraculous fire in 
her Temple on the Mountain of Eryx in Sicily, 
V6.5. Eneroaches upon Bacchus, 96. a: 6. 97. 
4 . All the Zones in her Empire, torrid, 98. a. 
91 Na Monarchy ſo univerſal as hers, ibid. Who 
were the originals after which ber picture uſed to be 
50 drawn, 274. a. 5. The Temple which Paris built 
out of gratitude to her oppoſite to the Iſland of 
„ Etanae, VI. 57. 5. The different accounts which 
authors give of the reaſons of her aſſiſting him in 
the tape of Helen, 63. a. The revenge which 
Tyndarus took: 
of her pretended Divinity, 64. 5. 499. a. The 
- worſhip which was paid her at Corinth, 596. b. Why 
ſirnamed Melzenis'or the Black, 597. a. No Deity 
among the Heathens more faithfully ſerved, 598. 
5. A be goat ſacrificed to her in Lemnos, 684. a. 


The cauſe and eſſects of ber element againſt the 


Loemnian women, 688. and a. How ſhe cured her- 
ſelf of ther love for Adonis, 16. 3. Why Periander 
diſcontinued his practice of offering ſacrifices to her, 
VIII. 288. 5. Who built the Temple of Venn of 

the Marſhes at Samos, 309. a. 3. What preſent 
me made to Phaon for a piece of ſervice which he 


did her, 366. a. How it became fatal to him, 


ibbid. Pygmalion's amour with her ſtatur, 589. a. 


5. & ſeq. On what occaſion ſhe obtained the name 


of Verticordia, IX. 450, 451. a. The cuſtom of 
the Roman Ladies of ſacrificing to her on the firſt 
of April, 172. 42. Whether it was reaſonable to 
apply to n to the diflolmeneſs of 


women, 45 
— un; ſent into America. by Francis 1. | 


5 2 1 
X Seger rt of, a Bertie V. 625. 

| EG a ſurprizing circuraſtance of his defeat, 
IV. 64a. 


Verdier- Claudim du, bs heath ian Paulus 


- ZEmilius, I. 286. 6. And ſalſe aſſertions c concern. 
ing Apaleius, 117. 24. 

Verdi r Situr de Vas Prius, Anthony tay in what 
+kis account of Choquet's 48s of the lu, is 
deſective, — —4 — * 

| — See the article at, 
Vergerius," Nicholas, IX. 709. ps 
Vergerint, Lewis, IX. 8 
Vergil, Jehn Matthew, X. 24. a. 
Vergne, e e put a by James Je Brezs, 
II. 584. 
J. waer — aer g. upon Sainte-Aldegonde's 
ongs, 27 
Varnias, maintained the opinion of Averroes with re- 
gad to the unity of the underſtanding, VII. 820. a. 
Varnan, „ his life of Dr. Heyſin altered and 
her, ore it went to the: b, VL 153. 4. 
Varin; diſpute with Bochart, III. 414. and a: 
 Faroneſe,, Paul, in what his painti 
-- thoſe of Le Brun, III. 617.6. 
bee his) baſe ſubjection to Gelten Courtezan, 
VI. 305. 4. b. 306. 4. b. And vain attempts to take 
away the ſtatue of Hercules from the Aprigentines, 
V. 425. 4 
renn, che: öguihestion of 4 — Aae I, 
8 852, W 
1 


upon- her for it, ibid. The original 


paintings are ſuperior to 


f n, kis ftoryof the death of Leu X. 280:2. 
r/e, When blank verſe is preferable to |thime; I. 
+414. a. Who firſt made uſe of it, ibd. 

„ſome which were: par! over the gate of un en 


chanted caſtle, I. 4 What. à Philoſopher” ſaid 


When he caſt his amorods verſes into the ſire, II. 

475. a. How the verſes of Euripides procured. the 
lives and liberties of ſeveral Athenians,” VI 451 6. 
What that Poet faid to one who boaſted that he 
wrote them with the utmoſt. eaſe, 18 1. 3. Some 
printed on a white Sattin, III. 190. 6. N Ws. 

Verſoris, James de, IX. 708. 8. 

Verſoris, Frederic de, IX. 708. 56. 

Ver ſoris, William, VI. 250. 4. 

3 * a name aſſumed by Inchofer 

383 

Vervin, Jacques de Coney 8. ay: declared innocent 

of che crime for which he ſuffered, VII. 147. b. 

Veroin, Treaty of, VI. 112. 5. 113. 4... 

Verus, Emperor. See /Zlius Verus. 

eſalius, his great Chirurgery, III. Rogue inns 

eſpaſian, the arguments of his as for and 

inſt his marching ouy of Pannonia into Ny in 

attack Vitelluss party, II. 60. 5. 

PA eſpertilio, ig name was given to nme by 

Oſiander, IX. 


439. a 
Veftal Virgins, ras Who were condemned foi inceſt, 
IV. 164. 6. 165. a. Their origin,” V. 122; And 


office, VI. 343. 5. Their incontinence, a proof of 


the Wenden of complexion, VII. 70. 3. Not 4 
lowed to marry till they were 37 years old, X. 43. 6. 


 Uglinefs, the 2 wien N provided tor it 


VII. 278. 
Vicars, Mr. his 8 againſt Dr. Potter” ion 
concerning Grace, VIII. 521. 4. And che Doctor 3 
anſwer, ibid. 6. 
Vice, is often found in perſons who have many 

virtues, II. 170. 3. Some vices are common to 
all countries, religions asd ages, 475. b. What 
has been ſaid of general cenſures of it, III. 187.6. 
Is a denial and diſowning of God to be the ſupreme, 
Infinite and chief good, 400. b. Vices are not ſo 
connected together as ſome imagine, IV. 673. a 
Some nations have no notion of its deformity, VI. 
708. a. 5. 709. a. b. VII. 3. a. 3. The cauſe 
of the great diſſoluteneſs which prevails in this age, 
46. 4 Whether private vices are public bene- 
fits, 391. a. b. The advantages of vice and the 
bad effects of virtue upon ſome occaſions, 522. 6. 
What Pomponatius anſwered to thoſe who urged 
that the doctrine of the mortality of the ſoul would 
encourage all kind of vice, VIII. 466. 3. When 


| its deformity ought to be repreſented in the ſtron af ; 


4 =_u moſt lively colours, X. 436. a. b. & ſeg. 
r. 


vigim, how Pygmalion of Oben puniſhed a Prieſt 


who — the fleſh of one, VII. 589. See | 


| Sacrifices. 

Vieer, Aurelius, a paſſage ſuſf ed by Mademoiſelle 
le Fevre without reaſon, IV. 666. 5. Commits a 
groſs error with regard to Chronology concerning 
the Emperor Hadrian, V. 672. a. 

Victor Turonenfis, what F. Herdouln ſays of bim, VI. 
20. @. 


Victor, —— 1 de Saint, accuſes Moſes unjuſtly, Ix. 


277 
| rim. Baltaſar de, grofal y miſtaken with regard to 


che cauſes of Helen's death, VI. 56. 5. 


Vito ianus, Taſcius, becher he wrote the life of A- | 


pollonius Tyanæus, II. go. 4. 102. 4. 

Victorius, Petrus, the reaſon which he gives for Lu- 
cCretius's invocation of Venus in the beginning of 
his Poem, not the true one, VII. 226. 6. 227. 4 
Videlius, bis account of the exceſſive my of Elia, 

Schiller, IX. 112. 4. l. & feq.' 


Vienna, à mock one built, beſieged, and taken at "HY | 


ſtantinople, I. 194. Bruſchius's: auicription of its 
luxury, III. 632. a. 


Vieufiens, Ray mond, his treatiſe * Sanguine & c. 


tedious and uninſtructive, VI. 37. 4. 4 
Vigentre, his wretched tranſlation of a a paſidgo of Phi- 
Pi Fraci Sirens by 4 paſt 

iger, Francis, gives a wr Joon ation Aa ge 

of Euſebius, r 648. 6 7 
Vigucul. Marille, Mr. de, a fusion of his opinion 


00 regard to the author of the life of Calvin 


t the end of Meier elozies, IV. 50. 6. 
A - See Mayuith, - Tt ed . 
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— Nicholas, what he ſays of Brocard's prophe- 
_ cies; III. 598. 6. An odd incident which he re- 
lates of St. Franeiſen, V. 1328; u. . A miſtake 
into scheh he has led many of his party with reſpect 
to the hiſtory of Pope Joan, VIII. bor bo abe nd 


| Fignerd] Count de, the anſwer which he made * 


Friers who repreſented. to him that the Convents 
which 1 07" e had 8 ſounded by dn. 
54 8 0 
Figs John de, how he cured an ulcer of Pope Jelios 
II. VI. 459.6. 
Vigor, Simon, the diſpute which he and} Claude de 
2 had with two Proteſtunt Miniſters, wang 
161. 4 


Villainage, in on height a, diſadvantage | in the time 
of Alfred, Ok 


Fillamarins; ge: teſtimonies of her uncommon 
perſections, IV. 96.4. 6. What uſed to happen to 


1 in the night when her huſband was 1 97. 


Villars, Marſhal de, X. 533. & ſeqq. 


 Pillawicenza, Laurence de, a notorious plagiry, VI. 


- 1/3681 „% 
Vinten Sieur de u, his behaviour upon bearing 


Peter Richier's preaching, III. 728. & ſeq. Turns 
Papiſt, ibid, 


Fillebin, Abbot of, his refleQion on the multiplication 
of relics, IX. 248. 6. 

| Villemadm,. his letter to Catharine de Medicis concern- 
3 5 verſion of the Pſalms, Kc. VII. 468. 


villa, Mr. a his en dem on Berigar- | 


dus's Circulus Piſanus, III. 243. a. 
Villena, Marquis of, X. 6. b. 7. a. 6. 


Villeneuve, his query to the Aſſembly of Sancour v. 


605. a. 
Villennes, Marquiſs de, VII. 663. a. 


Villerius, Petrus, ſuppoſed by ſome to be concerned 


in writing the apology for the Prince of Orange, 
IV. 265. 6. 


| Villersi, Sieur de, one of the beſt dale that be ever 


gave to Henry the Great, VI. 115. 4. | 
Villeroy, Marſhal = ann men to Lewis 
XIV. VII. 64. 24. 
Villiers, Sir Fen. an account of his appearing af- 
ter his death to Mr. Towle, X. 572. a: 6. & ſeq. 
Villiers, Sir George, ſon of the preceding, the firſt 
occaſion of his reſentment unt Ln Coe: IV. 
384. 6. See Buckingham. 
Filler George, D. of Buckingham, fon of the pre- 
ceding, by whom it is faid he was aſſiſted in writ- 
ing the Rehearſal, VI. 291. 6. The ſtory of his 
miſing to aſſiſt Butler, ibid. See Buckingham. 
Villas Sir John, the oppoſition which was made to 
his marriage with Frances daughter of Sir Edward 
Coke and Lady Hatton, IV. 387. 4. 388. a. 6. 
Fillius the diſgrace he received on account of his in- 


trigue with Fauſta, VII. 543. 6. His falſe taſte 


in love-affairs, ibid. 

Vi lun, Anthony, an act of Parliament made againſt 
bim and his Theſes againſt Ariſtotle, VII. 662. 6. 

22 Francis de, IV. 96. a. 

Vilbraoul, Mr. de, his great learning and merit [. 
624. @. 

Fincentins Lirinenſis, arguments to prove that he was 
the author of the Athanaſian Creed, II. 16. a. 

Vindicie contra Tyranms, by whom ſome authors ſup- 
poſe it was written, VI. 375. 4. 630, 6. See the 
diſſertation on Stephanus Junius Brutus. 

Vine, what were the three ſorts of grapes which Ana- 
charſis uſed to ſay it produced, I. 634. b. 635. a. 
Vine, Richard, his diſpute at Uxbridge with Dr. 

Hammond about Epiſcopacy, VI. 12. 6. 13. a 
TVinttus, Elias, cenſured, II. 231.5, The contents of 
the laſt letter which ba xeceived from On III. 

65 7. & 6 

Vina, Seer V. 364 3. 

Violette, Joieph Du Cheſne Sieur de la, IV. 307, 
308. 


| Viret, Peter, why he left Luſanne, IV. 56. a. 
Virgil, which is one of, the fineſt paſſages in way Zneid, _ 


177. @. Is the firſt who takes notice that Hec- 
. tor's body was dragged thrice. round the walls of 
| Ns 178. 5. His character of Actor, 221. 6. 
. His Georgics, the moſt finiſhed piece of all antiquity, 


243. 4. Makes Adonis a ay (contrary to 


What other authors ſa of him, 270. 3. By what 
he has diſtinguiſhed ZEncas. ſrom other heroes, 


vt a * 


INDE X 


yo 675380 How be excuſes e conduct in 


margin Pyrrhus, 705. 4. end cru upon the 
n 


orders Which he gave to — bis eid, II. S5. a. 
From whence he copied the fineſt part of the fourth 
+ book. of it, 95. 42. Has tranflated'a great many in- 
tire lines from Aratus, 149. 4. His Georgios ſaid 
to have been tranſlated into Engliſh by Atterbury, 


5. and 5. Could not have witten the Metamor- 
Aden fo. wel: aa! Ovid; 09%. A paſſage that has 


puzzled the Commennatort,. It: ab;'719..4. 
Why Caſtelvetro ſays! he is no Pom; I ＋ 6. 
Whether Catius taught him the — ſo- 
phy, 208. 2. The menace» which Dido made 
Eneas before her death, liable to cenſure, 352. 4. 


A paſſage that was propoſed. to 8 asinexpli- 


cable, 574. a.” The judgment of ſeverab authors 
on Dryden's tranſlation, 683. 4. b. N 
ple to make uſe of foreign words, V. a Bor- 
rowed many things he Ennius, ills: "Sar Why 
he mentioned Sophocles rather than Euripides, 144. 
6. The difference between the complaint of his Dido 
when ſhe was forſaken by Eneas, and thoſe of 
madern Ladies when they loſe their gallants 393 
6. 394. a. What Goyet pretended concerning his 


_ works, 658. a. His verſes: when repeated by the 


founder of the Jeſuits: ſaid io have had the power 
of diſmay ing Devils and of forcing them to ſue for 
quarter, VII. 192. 2 Accuſed by Victorius of 
being leſs pure and juſt in his ciclo than Lucre- 
tius, 230. (93). His locking: glaſs ſhewed» by 


the monks of St. Denys, 251. 6. To whom he 


addreſſed his Xth eclogue, 27 2. 4. His Lyceris, 
the ſame as the Courtezan Cytheris, ibid. 5. What 
Marullus uſed to ſay of him, 486. 2. Wich what 
exquiſite {kill he introduces his elogium of young 
Marcellus, and how he was rewarded for it, VIII. 
11. 4. 6. 12. a. Ogilby's tranſlation, 19. 6. 
Garth's compariſon: of him and Ovid, gr. b. 92. 
a. b. A remark upon the notion he ſeems to have 
had of a Limbus Infantum, 185. 4. His character 
of Pygmalion, 593. a. 6. The verſe which Phi- 
lip Strozzi engraved with his ſword upon the mantle- 
piece of the chimney before he killed himſelf, IX. 
434. a. Why Charles Malateſta ordered his ſtatue 
to be demoliſhed, 695. 6. Vindicated from an ab- 


ſurdity with which he is charged by: A HP > on 


- $12. a. 5. See Eid. 
Virgilius Thapfenſis, an African Biſhop, bliſhed ſome 
_ of his works under the name of St. Athanaſius and 
other fathers, in order to give them the rt au- 
thority, II. 16. 4. 
Virgin; Blefled, ſuckled Biſhop. Fulbert, I. 33 1. 5. 
Commanded Maria d*Apreda to write her life, 338. 
Several propoſitions extracted from it, which were 
cenſured by the ſaculty of Divinity at Paris, 339. 
a. Why the moſt extravagant compliments have 
been made her, ibid. 6. Her immaculate con 
tion and aſſumption, 340. 4. The danger of re- 
monſtrating againſt the moſt palpable errors which 
have a tendency to raiſe ber honour, ibid. There 
is no notion ſo extravagant concerning her excel- 
lence and power but what may be ſuppbrted by ar- 
guments ad bominem, 341. a. b. In what ſhe pu- 
niſhed Albertus Magnus for chuſing to excel in P 
loſophy rather than Divinity, 432. Ho- Alles 
ſaved his life by invoking her name, 449. 2. The 
titles given her by Angriani, II. f. a. -Bedericus's 


heretical opinion concerning her, III. 140. Alte 


rations which Bellarmin made in the litanies of out 
Lady of Loretto, 167. A perſon impriſoned ſor 
condemning the cuſtom which the Preachers had. of 

_ invoking her inſtead of the Holy Ghoſt, 274 4. 
The title which the Mahometans give her, V. 
| 195; 5. Some things which are related del her, 
ribed to the daughter of Mahomet, 196.5. In 


what a blaſphemous manner ſome Divines havetalked 


about Joleph's jealouſy of her, IV. 150. What 
is related of the image of our Lady of Ozeſtochow 
in Poland, V. 16g. 4a. One which was made after 
the picture and likeneſe of Alexander VIth's ſiſter, 
274. 5. The empire of the world is beſtowed 
upon ber, according to the hypotheſes of moſt of 


the devotees of the Romiſhicommunion, 280. a 


The wild extravagant expreſſions which have deen 


made uſe of with regard to her power, not to 


be juſtified, 312, 5. 313. a. The effects which 


_ ſome Friers have attributed to the bare invocation 


of her name, VI. 366. 6. Her letter * 


— 


not genuin 

| 20 
Wis, Mall Mallet — . her living with ct. John, 397. 
6. From Wbenee the extravagancies into _ 
Dene, pee of © ＋ mie 6. 8 

— —— o which was pa 
Lewis Xt, bn. 39 5. The ſolemn act by 
2 Lewis XII! pit bis perſon and kingdom un- 
-der ber A Some _— of 'Lip- 
muss Ht Vette of and of his dedicating a 
_ "Myer pen to her, 104. a. The verſes which he 
wrote on that occaſion, ibid. Leaves her his eloak 
In his- Will, ibid. All the ſtories related concerning 
the apparitions'of her, not mere fictions or illuſions, 
181. 5. Affſted the founder of the Jeſuits in writing 
his Spiritual Exerciſes, 185. a. Was exempted from 
venial fin, 242.4. A Jeſuig proſecuted by the Sor- 
bonne for not holding her immnculate conception, 
371. 3. & ſeq. When the extravagant worſhip 
Dejan is pai * the church of Rome, firſt 
miraculous cure of Mont- 
— * a. Neſtorius depoſed for aſſerting 
122 ought not to be called the Mother of God, 762. 
| Reaſons 2 rejecting this title, 763. . Reflections 
upon it by M. Saurin, 767. 6. How the conteſts 
between Neſtorius and Cyril accidentally increaſed 


tures on the cauſes of the s of her wor- 

> 770. a. J. & ſeq. Why the Proteſtants are 

40 cautious of giving her the title of Mother of 
"God, 7953. a. b. An analyſis of Father Nitard's 
—_ on her immaculate conception, 8 10. 4. B. & 

| A calumny — her, IX. 115. 6. Said to 
Pea thofe who belong to her and wear her livery, 
though they die in natal fin, 625. a. An argu- 
ment which ſome of the Fathers have made ule to 
3 immaecnlate virginity, X. 362. 5. 363. 4. 
Styled Generaliſino in the letters and orders 
which the Emperor Ferdinand II uſed to fend to 

his Generals, 4 * 

Kae who was firſt employed in the diſcovery and 

of it, VI. 22. The zeal and reverence 
cl the 3 inhabitants bad for the bible, ibid. 6. 23. 


; 2 Si Walter Rawleigh's voyages thither, and 


the particulars of his aſſignment to ſeveral gentlemen 
and merchants for continuing the plantation of it 
among Engliſhmen, VIII. 679, 680. and 8. 

Virginity, a reflection on what Apuleius ſays about the 


ower of it, II. 121. 3. Beza's account of a trial 


of it, VIII. 125 . 6. Whether the loſs of it makes 
any outward appearance, IV. 564. K 

How A n Magi diſcovered the loſs of that of 
| His maid, 565. @. Signs of it, ibid. The ſerpent 

of the Temple of Lanuvium ſaid to have been able 


to tell whether a girl had loſt it or not, VI. 488. 5. 


The jealouſy of ſome nations n the virgi- 

| nity of the women they marry, 708 Pineau's 

treatiſe concerning the marks of i it, VIII. 413. 4. b. 
& ſeq. See Maidenbead. 

n one preſcribed to David to warm him, I. 79. 
a. Why their 3 were never celebrated at 
Rome on a holiday, V. 475. 5. Advice to them, 
599. 5. Not allowed to fo preſent at entertain- 
ments among the Romans, VII. 281. b. See 
Maids. 

ve. Academy del, by whom it was founded, 

187. a. 

Virtue, not the way to en T. 483. 3. Seldom 
pure and untainted, 491. 4. A rule by which all 

true virtues may be Acovered from the ſhadow of 

them, 598. a. The dangerous conſequences with 
which defire of bein 1 a man of vir- 
tue is attended, ibid. The ſhorteſt way to it, ibid. 
3. What the Cynic and Cyrenaic philoſophers 
e II. 13. a. 25. 3. The cauſe of it 


prejudiced by thoſe whoſe actions are not 


l Ce to what they teach, 46. a. Often leſs 
_ ſerviceable than clamour, 243. a. Excites hatred, 
_ Ibid. Ariſtippur's notion of it, 245. 6. Has al. 
ways found a 5 in ſame ** breaſt 
even in cities moſt corrupted, 253. . Obſervations 
0 it, 430. a. Ballanden's poem on virtue and 
ſure, 625. 4. 5. How men may know when 
they 7 made ſome progreſs in it, III. 358. a. 
What mane 7 ſay that it was only an empty 
. 2 en Whether it is to be regarded as the 
temporal felicities, ibid. Certain virtues 


653. @. 6. In unt only it 


Abe honours which are paid to her, 769. 6. Con- 


better preſerved in a mind 
"enormous 'vices, chan in 


_ "cording to la Mothe > Vayer, V. 255. a. How 
ſome free-thinkers ve that the notions 
of it depend. on: and cuſtom, and not on 

—— — VI. 422. 6. Phe derivation 
aud ſignifteation of the word, VII. 394. & & eq. 

Cannot be called eternal, without a figu- 
rative way of ſpeaking, 395. . More readily 
forſaken than the appearances of-it, VIII. 30. 4. 
Whether it can ſubſiſt without the actual exiſtence 


— 5 6, Whether the beauty of it be a ſuf- 


ficient inducement to the — It n E 


Ji — Charles, his motives for ogaging in in the con. 
ſpiracy againſt the Duke of Milan 


We 
V:ifonarres, often diſtruſt providence anleſs — * by . 


all that human prudence can contribute on its 
IV. 645. 6. Never want evaſions, ibid. 648. What 
has contributed moſt to — chem und mw — 


* 

V; tations, with — rudence B Bedell managed 
15 viſitations of ee I 6. b. 

Vi Man. the ſtory of Ennius and Scipio Naſica's deny- 

themſelves to one another, V. 30.6. 

Vial jams, a Scythian, eſpouſes the cauſe of Macedo- 
nius againſt Anaſtius the Emperor, I. 642. 

Vitelli, Archbiſhop, what provolted bim to contriue 
the ruin of Ferrante Pallavicino, VIII. 125.6. 


Vitellius, his luxury, I. 340. » (2x). Fell a ſacrifice 


to his own folly, 341. a. 6. His cruelty to his 
ſpies, ibid. His army by M. Antonius 
Primus, II. 73. His ſagacity in foreſeeing the per- 

ſons whom fortune prepared for future grandeur, 
| Ok 14. a. For what reaſon he is thought to 
have ſpared the life of Suetonius and Proculus, IX. 


443-6. 444.4 


Vitellius, Reignier, his Latin verſion of Guicciardia s 


Hiſtory of the Netherlande, V. 617. 4 | 
Vitellizs, Cornelius, the firſt who taught rock in 
univerſity of Oxford, X. 554. 4. 


Vitruvius, a a paſſage correfted, IV. £4 


ſays of the fountain Salmacis, IX. 39. a. Who 
firſt publiſhed his works, 452. and 6. The ww 
ral editions of them, 453. 4. 6. 
Vives, Ludovicus, his o of Averroes wich re- 


gard to learning, II. 466. 6. Complains of the 


authority which he had obtained, 470. 5. Not at 

| all exact in his account of the Indian philoſophers, 
ITI. 562. 6. What he ſays of the falſe zeal of Le- 
ou VI. 606. 6. To what he aſcribes the 

| IX. 424. a. His ridicule of the raſtineſs of 
Aftrologers, ibid. Why he commends Laurentius 
Valla, 669. 6. 

Viziers, the office of Prime Vizier, I. 606. . Why 
they always chuſe to have the Sultans engaged in 
wars, I. 607. a. | 

Ulacg, Adrian, his Arithmetica Logarithmica, III. 591. 
a. And Trigonomeiria Britannica, ibid. . 


Uldaricus, Gallus, one of the firſt printers at Rome, 


IV. 
e kin & definition of a Sordtes, IV. 337. 6. And 
his opinion about the cuſtom of putting perſons to 
Ul Bi „Nag the Pa India, V b 
in rthia and „V. 52. 6. 
Bin Ware 


ions concerning the 21 and lati- 
tude of ung fixed Stars publiſhed Hyde, VI. 
342. and 
UlyJes, how he diſcovered Achilles, I. 176. 6. 177- 
a. The idle tales he told the Pheacians, 452- 
a. 3. The advice he gave to Tyndarus who 
was fearful of e thoſe to whom he 
ſhould refuſe his daughter, VI. 54. The ſtory of 
his being found by Nauſieaa and her maidens, VII. 
759. His ſeverity to ſuch of Penelope's female at- 
tendants as had committed lewdneſ with her ſuitors, 
VIII. 258. 4. To whom he may be compared, 253. 
What caution Penelope uſed with him at his retarn 
from * 255.8. . 
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kreſent her conduct, VIII. 256. 2. His converſation with 
Tireſias about her chaſtity, ibid. Some account of a 
life of him written by Dr. Drelincourt, X. 31. 4. 6. 
Umfraville, Gilbert de, his reaſons for making a diffi- 
culty of delivering the caſtles of Dundee -and Forfar 
to King Edward I, II. 615. 6 
Uncleanneſs, whether it is as predominant in cold coun- 
tries as in thoſe of the South, V. 97. a. What is the 
moſt certain way of gaining the victory over it, 282. 
a. See Lewadntſs. . 
Underſtanding, what Niphus aſſerted concerning it, VII. 
820. a. Not diſtinct from the will according to Spi- 
noza, IX. 355. 4. 6. See Human Underſtanding. 
Unigenitus, what hand Mr. Dupin had in the oppoſition 
which the Sorbonne made to the conſtitution ſo called, 
VIII. 411, 412. | 
Unitarians, Biſhop Beveridge's arguments againſt them, 
III. 296. a. Some account of them, IX. 270. a. 6. 
| Why they were baniſhed from Poland in 1658, 271. 
4. ö. Aſcribe the calamities which befel] that king- 
dom to the perſecution which the ſects ſuffered in it, 
ibid. ö. 272. 4. | | | | 
United Provinces, looked upon as the bulwarks of the 
Empire and the ſtrongeſt ſupports of the Low Countries, 
VII. 115. 4. | | 
Unity, wherein that of the Church conſiſts, VIII. 522. @. 


What all parties muſt do to promote unity of commu- 


nion, IX. 65. a. b. 

Univerſal Grace, the propoſitions with which Dr. Baro 
was charged, and his anſwer to them, II. 691. %. 692. 
a. See Grace. | | 

Univerſal Language, what Leibnitz ſays of a ſcheme for 
it, VI. 673. a. See Language. : 

Univerſal Nature, what, III. 55 1. 4. 


Univerſals, the ſchoolmens doctrine of the community of 


them, I. 59. 6. Excluded by Stilpo, IX. 420. 4. 
Univerſe, why we cannot prove by particular reaſons that 
each body in the univerſe is in the beſt ſtate it can 

poſſibly be in, I. 663. a. What Anaximander ſup- 
poſed to be the ſole principle of it, 667. a. And how 


he thought it was formed, ibid. The eternity of it 
maintained by Ariſtotle, II. 272. The filly things 


which the Eaſtern nations have believed concerning its 
origin, III. 564. 6. Whence Brunus concludes that 


the whole univerſe is but one being, 620. 4. His ſyſtem 


of it, ibid. 3. Why men ſhould not wonder at the 


miſtakes of thoſe who pretend to form a judgment or 


rather a conjecture concerning the beauty, order and 


| goodneſs of it, VI. 534. 6. An argument to prove its 


eternity, VII. 548. Wherein the foundation of it is 
like the building of Rome, VIII. 58. 6. Some ac- 
count of thoſe who have taught that the univerſe is 
God, IX. 347.6. 348. a. 6b. & eq. 

Univerſities, their great debauchery, I. 551. a. 6. Thoſe 
who keep boarders in them, too often ſordidly avari- 
cioue, V. 448. a. The entertainments given at the 

taking degrees in ſome northern univerſities as danger- 
ous to the ſtudents as a battle to a Colonel, VII. 108. 
6. 109. @. The moſt plauſible argument that can be 
urged againſt them, VI. 544. a. 6. In what man- 
ner they were ridiculed by Luther, VII. 266. 5. 

Poole's project for ſupporting youths of ſuitable qua- 
lifications during the courſe of their ſtudies there, VIII. 
472, 473» 474. An examination of the complaints 
made againſt the multitude of them, IX. 385. 4. 6. 


_ Univerſity of Oxford, what utenſils ſhe wants that adorn 


the colleges of the Jeſuits abroad, III. 248. 6. Con- 
demned Hobbs's Leviathan and his book de Cive to be 
publickly burnt, VI. 193. 6. See Oxford. 


Univerſity of Paris, its gratitude to Anthony Arnaud, 


IT. 297. 4. Dr. Barrow's account of it, 698. 5. 
Boulat's hiſtory of it, III. 525. 4. 6. Its diviſion into 
five tribes, ibid. To whom it owes the privilege of 
teaching the civil law publickly, VI. 2. 6. See Paris. 


Vaconius, Hadrian's character of him, X. 1 3. 6. IX. 682.4. 


Voctius, Giſbertus, | para; Des Cartes's philoſophy to 
be probed, and wrote againſt him, IV. 143. Proves 
that the woman was made after the image of God, V. 
409. 6. The reaſons of his perſecuting Regius on account 
of his opinion about the union ofthe toul and body, 478. 
a. b. 479. 4. b. His diſpute with Janſenius, VI. 362. 6. 

| Suppoſes Mahomet was an enthuſiaſt poſſeſſed by the 
Devil, VII. 326. 4. His diſpute with Samuel Des 
Marets, 426. a. 6. & ſeq. His * concerning 
Mr. Periers's Nouvelles Recreations, VIII. 310. a. His 
obſervation concerning the power of prejudice, IX. 
9 z. 4 And the fanaticiim of Savonarola, 97. a. b. 
Complains highly of Scot's Diſcoverie of Witchcraft, 
132. 4. 6. An enquiry concerning what he ſays of 


the firſt edition of Junius Brutus, X. 367, Ctiticiſed, 
309, 3to. | 

Voice, a ſmart ſaying about that of Mr. Claude when he 
was firſt deſigned for a miniſter of the church of Cha- 


renton, IV. 368. (30). .. 
Voiture, in what his letters excel thoſe of Balzac, II. 6 #3: - 


What has been ſaid of his countenance, IV. 544. 5. 
Beſtowed the utmoſt pains and labour on his poems and 
verſes before he could bring them to the eaſy perfec- 
tion in which we now ſee them, V. 601.4. Coftar's 
apology for his works, VII. 251.4. Few of his com- 
poſitions more ingenious than thoſe he wrote to ridi- 
cule Neufgermain, 774. 6. One of Girac's criticiſms 
upon them, 775. a. b. How his friends endeavoured 
to puniſh Girac and others who cenſured his works, 
IX. 550.6. 551. a. Voltaire's character of him, X. 
89. a. Defended againſt the charge of writing ob- 
ſcenely, 424. 6. & ſeq. 

Volaterranus, his miſtakes with relation to Fr. Barbarus, 
II. 640. a. 6. The innovation he makes in the ſtory 
of Diagoras's dying for joy, IV. 582. 2 (10). His 
ſtrange blunder about Chryſippus's being a paraſite of 
books, IV. 342. a. | 

Voltaire, his obſervation on the wealth and honours which 
were confer'd on Mr. Addiſon, I. 251. # (n). And 
character of him, 260. 6. What he ſays of the French 
and Engliſh Tragedy, 254.6. 255. a. Remarks upon 
his Eſſay on the Epic poetry of the European nations, II. 
226. 6. What he ſays of the freedom of Barclay's 
dedication to Charles II, 659. a. Novum Scientiarum 
Organum, 563. Bacon's eflays, 567. a. And of his 
hiſtory of Henry VII, 568. 6. His reflections on the 
Luſiad, IV. 81. a. 6. & ſeqq. His criticiſms, ex- 
amined, 83. a. b. His character of Des Cartes, 147. 
b. And Congreve, 430. a, His reflections upon Hu- 


dibras cenſured, VI. 293. 6. 294. a. Has all the fie 


and enthuſiaſm of the great poet, ibid. His criti- 
ciſms on Paſcal's thoughts concerning religion, VIII. 
168. a. 172. a. 6. & ſeq. His character of Mr. Wal- 
ler, X. 89. a. | | | 
3 particulars concerning him, VII. 273. a. 6. 
& leq. | 18 | 
Fagan inſtances of men who were voluptuous and la- 
borious at the ſame time, IX. 454. a. 6. Mes 
Vopiſcus, Flavius, who engaged him to write the hiſtory of 
Aurelian, II. 492. 6. His judicious diſtinction between 
a good and a neceſſary Prince, 497. $ 
Verag ine, Jacobus de, whether he and John de Janua are 
one and the ſame author, II. 601. a. | 
Vorſtius, Conrade, Arminius's opinion of his anſwer to 
the Jeſuits concerning the faith of the followers of Cal- 
vin, II. 290. 6. Was the occaſion of Gomarus's leaving 
his country, V. 454. | 
Vorſtius, Elias Everhard, ſaid to be the author of the 
preface to Gorlzus's Dactyliotheca, V. 478. 3. 
Vortices, à demonſtration that the planets are not carried 
round the Sun in Vortices, IV. 147. 6. 


Vortigern, King of the Britons, on what occaſion he ca!- 


led in the aſſiſtance of Hengiſt the General of the Saxon*, 
I. 573. How he endeavoured to render Ambroſius 
odious to the people, 574. a. Delivers up a great pait 
of his dominions to the Saxons in order to obtain his 
liberty, ibid. 3. Deſerted by all his ſubjects, ibid. 
Voſfius, Gerard John, his obſervations on the ſtyle cf 
Nicetas Choniates, I. 207. 6. What he ſays atout 
his having defer'd anſwering thoſe who offer'd him a 
profeſſorſhip in the univerſity of Cambridge, 444. 6. 
5. 6. Inſtances of the treachery of his memory, 65 3. 
a. II. 175. 6. His miſtakes with regard to Aretin 
and Tortellius, II. 201. a. 6. The Achilles of Ariſ- 
tarchus, 233. 6. The place in which the poets uſed 
to recite their verſes, 405. 6. A paſlage of Lactantius, 
V. 272. 6. Euphorus, 35. 6. 36. a. Stefichorus, IX. 
246. 6. And the time in which Zeno of Sidon lived, 
X. 273. 4. Cenſured, II. 252. 6. IV. 562. a. IX. 
245. 4. 5. Greek poets whom he forgot to mention, 
II. 192. 5. 355. a. Miſtaken in his conjectute about 
the time when the Ionic dialect was diſuſed, 194. 4. 
Falſely aſcribes a book againſt Berengarius to Guy 
Aretin, 200. a. Aſcribes a notion to Mirandulanus 
which that author did not adopt as true, 472. 4. Mit- 
taken in his cenſure of Savaro, with regard to what 
he ſays of Balbus, 599” a. b. Always ſhow'd great 
humanity and moderation towards thoſe whom he cri- 
ticiz'd, 713. 4. Cenſured for what he ſays of Luta- 
tius, ibid. Miſtakes one Craterus for another, IV. 
456. a. Loved to make a ſhew'of bis reading, VI. 
144. 6. Obſervations on his criticiſms on Junius, 47 3. 
a. His moderation with regard to Scaliger, 474. 4. 
"FS His 
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' His character of Keckerman, VI. 506. 4 . Was Vulkan, wounds Thetis with his hammer for outwitting 


ſolicited by Archbiſhop Laud to undertake the taſk of 
confuting Baronius, 648. a. His reaſons for quitting 
the church of Rome, VII. 8x7. 6. Several typogra- 

- Phical errors in his letters, ibid. # (23). His charac- 
ter of Dr. Pell, VIII. 250. Cenſured, IX. 15. a. Two 
letters to him frem Scioppius, 128. @.b. An inſtance 
of his great abſence of mind, 488. 6, His obſerva- 
tions concerning the hiſtory of Turpin, 652. a. Makes 
an inference which is very honourable to Ariſtotle, but 
renders his writings doubtful, 658. 4. b. Refuſes to 
accept of a proſeſſor's place with a handſom ſalary in 
the Univerſity of Cambridge, X. 559. 4. Inſtall'd in 
a Prebend of the church of Canterbury, ibid. His 
great eſteem for Mr. Pocock, ibid. b. 

Yofſrus, Iſaac, his peculiar notions about the Abderites, 
I. 46. b. Cenſures Pliny unjuſtly concerning the tomb 
of Achilles, 179. 5. Is generally very ſparing of his 
commendations, III. 250. 6. Whether he aſſiſted 
Beverland in compoſing his Peccatum Originale, 301. 
5. Inſerted part of an infamous treatiſe de Prof itutis 

Vieterum in his Commentary upon Catullus, 302. 4. 
In what he reckons the condition of brutes to be better 

than that of man, VIII. 762. 56. What he ſays of 
Hermaphrodites, IX. 10. 5. His derivation of the word 

Oribagoria, 225. 6. 226. 4. Cenſures Salmaſius unjuſtly, 


524. a. 6. His wretched refutation of a eriticiſm of 


Pintian on Apollonius, VII. 689. a. 6. 
tive Tablets, what Diagoras ſaid of them, IV. 586. 5. 
n (50). | 333 
naa, Simon, the painter, III. 616. 5. 5 
Vows, whether Princes do well to publiſh accounts of 
the vows and prayers which they make in order to 
| procure a ſucceſsful campaign, I. 382. b. Reflections 
on thoſe which are made in times of danger, III. 
493. b. IV. 580. a. A temarkable one of K. Charles 
the 1 with regard to reſtoring the Church Lands, IX. 
215.6. The arguments drawn from the lewdneſs of 
married perſons in favour of monaitic vows, examin- 
ed, 686. 6. | | | 
Voyage to Terra Auſtralis, who was author of that book, 
IX. 13. a. L | 
Up/al, Univerſity of, Guſtavus Adolphus's munificence 
to it, X. 450. 8 | | 
Urban VI, Pope, rejoiced greatly at the murder of 
Charles de Durazzo, VII. 718. a. What occaſioned 
his averſion to the poets, IX. 141. 6. 142. 4. 
Urban VIII, Pope, his epigram on Aldrovandus, I. 
470. 6. Made to aſſert a falfity relating to Gregory 
XIIIth cenſure of ſome propoſitions of Baius, II. 
| 595. 4. Offered Boi a Biſhoprick on account of his 
fill at Cheſs, III. 436. Had more talents for poerry 
than Alexander VII, IV. 316. a. Upbraided a poet 
fo ſeverely that he died with grief and ſhame, VI. 
183. 6. The occafion of his malice againſt Cyrillius 
Lucaris Patriarch of Conſtantinople, IX. 265, 6. 
Cauſed him to be ſtrangled, 266. 6. | 
Urban, why Regius got that name at his baptiſm, VIII. 
8. . | | 
| Urticizs, by whom it is pretended that his work upon 
Tactics was written, V. 674. @. | | 
Urceus Codras, Anthony, the prayer which he made in 
his laſt moments, X. 527. His deſpair when he 
found his library and manuſcripts conſumed by fire, 
ibid. @ b. A Supplement to Bayle's article of him, 
ibid. & ſeqq. | | 
Ur, Marquis of, cenſured, VII. 163.6. 
Urine, who firſt laid a tax upon it, IX. 711, 
' Urguiola, John Baptiſt d', his fingular manner of ſpelling 
ian, V. 10, s. | RIS 
Ur/inus, Zachary, why he thought baniſnment preſer- 
able to the Office of a Profeſſor in the College of 
Wiſdom at Heidelberg, VIII. 136. 2. A rematk- 
able inſtance of his modeſty, VII. 200. a. 6. 
Uher, Archbiſhop, what he ſaid to one who too notice 
of Biſhop'Bedel's filence, III. 139. 4. His account of 
the Kingdom of Cyrent, improbable, I. 178. 4. And 
opinion of the two natures of Chriſt, III. 205. 4. 
Endeavours to convince Biddle of his errors concern- 
ing the Trinity, 327. a. His miſtake concerning 
Lollia Paulina, IV. 36. a. His letter to Dr. Ham- 
mond concerning his anſwer to the ohjections made 
againſt the credit of .Ignftius his Epiſtles, VI. 14. 4 
One of his letters to Lydgate, VIL 287. 6. Recom- 
- mends Mr. Somner to Roger Spelman. IX. 297. ö. 
_ Uſurpers, why they who rails them to the throne ſeldom 
enjoy their favaur long. IV. 210 4. The firſt Uſur- 


per of a Crown: has much greater difflcultics to en- 


counter than a ſerond or third, 715. 6, = 
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him, I. 177. 4 How his mother conceived him, 
VI. 485. 3. His complaiſance to his wife's gallants, 
* @. The ſtory of his making a chair for Juno 
om which ſhe could not riſe notwithſtanding all her 
efforts, 481. 5. Why the poets feign when he was 
pg from Heaven to Earth that he fell u 
emnos, 682, 684. 6. & ſeq. h | 
, a ſignal example of the caſe with which they 
uffer themſelves to be deceived, III. 604. 6. See 
Populace. . 
Vulgar Tongue, the ill effects of writing learned books 
in it, III. 181. 6. | | l 
Vulgate Tranſlation fof the Bible, the objections to it 
unanſwerable, I. 550. An error in it relating to 
Moſes, II. 676. n (52). Kidder's account of it, VI. 
525. 5. See Bible. A | | | | 
Vulteins, John, his complaints to Cardinal John of Lor- 
rain of the treatment which John Dolet met with, 
IV. 623. a. ö. His epigram on a cuckold, V. 296. 6. 
Vulto, Gilbertus Ducharius, his epigram upon Pope 
ay throwing St. Peter's keys into the Tyber, VI. 
454: | | | 
Vatva, an epigram de Regno Vulvarum, VI. 274. b. 
Uzes, Faber d', a Lyric Poet, whip'd for a plagiary 
agreeable to a law againſt that crime, I. 42g. ö. 


J. 


: W. 


Achſman, David, ſeizes Kotterus as a ſeditious im: 
poſtor, VI. 569. 
Wadingus, Peter, his diſpute with Epiſeopius, V. 68. 8. 
Wadſworth, appointed to teach the Infanta Engliſh, III. 
133.6. Turns Roman Catholick, ibid. 
We-engler, David, why his name was changed to that 
of Pareus, VIII. 134. @. | | 
Waeyen, John Vander, his diſpute with Limborch, VII. 
O. @. | 
Wagen/eil, Chriſtopher, what he aſſerts concerning the 
ſeventy weeks of Daniel, VII. 473. 6. 4; 
Wagner, Marc, the ſervices he did the continuators of 
Magdeburgh, VI. 381.6. 5 
8 Thomas, conſecrated Suffiagan of Ipſwich, 
$5. * | TEES 
Wake, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, his Authority of Chri/- 
tian Princes, &c, II. 419. a Atterbury's accuſa- 
tions againſt him, 420. 6. 421. 4. b. Extracts from his 
Preface to his State of the Church and Clergy of Eng- 
Land, 426. a. 6. His account of the ſuppreſſion of St. 
Chry ſoſtom's letter to the Monk Cæſarius, in Bigot's 
edition of Palladius's life of that Father, III. 341. a. 
6. His confutation of the Biſhop of Oxford's doctrine 
concerning idolatry, VIII. 147. a. 6. Oppoſes the 
| bill for ſtrengthening the Proteſtent Intereſt, IX. 393. 5. 
Waldenſes, the antiquity of their Churches, II. 526. a. 
On what account the author of the Avis Important 
has faid they were inexcuſable, III. 74. 6, 75. a. b. 
The cruel perſecutions of them in Piedmont faid to 
be diſapproved of by the Pope, IV. 315. a. Perſecuted 
by Marco Aurelio Rorenco, VIII. 774 4. Some ac- 
count of his manner of writing againit them, ibid. 6. 
See Vaudais. | 


Walker, Obadiah, his Confiderations on the Spirit of Mar- 


tin Luther and the original of the Reformation, II. 
414. 4. b. & ſeq. Atterbury's anſwer, ibid. 
Walker, an ironmonger, threw a traiterous pamphlet 
into the coach of Ch. I, VI. 41. 6. 3 
Wall, Dr. his opinion of what Bennet wrote concernin 
precompoſed ſet forms of prayer, III. 218, Re- 
flections on his hiſtory of Infant-Baptiſm, V. 368. 4. 
b. 469. a. 6. His defence of his hiſtory, 370. a. 6. 
Dr. Gale's opinion of it, ibid. * er 
Waller, Sir William, made guardian or regent of Scot- 
land, 623 4. 4 | 
Mailer, Edmund, did not ſucceed in his attempts to be 
choſen Provoſt of Eaton College, I. 521. 6. Mrs. 
Behn's verſes on his death, III. 144. . What has 
been ſaid of the commendatory verſes which he be- 
ſtowed on certain authors, 115. A thought of his 
compared with one in the Luſiad, IV. 84. a. What 
he ſa id of Sir [John Denham, 575. Clears Mr. Sel- 
den from all ſuſpicion of being privy to the deſign of 
delivering up London to the King, IX. 148. 4. 
Waller, Richard and Robert, X. 82: 4. 6. 
Wallis, Weke, the Ausbaptiſt, his errors, I. 603. 5. 
- Baniſhed from tbe province of Groningen, ibid. 
Vallis, Dr. John, had a long diſpute with Mr. Hobbs, 
VI. 188. a. Uſed ſome expreſſions in his account of 
Heveliu?s Annus Glimadericus which reflected too ſe- 
verely 


* ww 


very eruel, 528. 4. 


: Wie ha, the only pe zerſon in Mects who could mm or 


Ferely dd Mr. Höcke, e „ eee 
The Newtbh's right t Mehedn of the method 
of Auxioth, 668. . 5. & ſeg. Somè diſcoveries — 
* made in mathematics, II. 575, 6. His character of 

Mr. n ed and his Clavis thematica, VIII. 
7 „. 5. His accoupt of a fo Bowen Which he 
obſerv it Oxford, 86. 4. . , Judy * of 
bis Arith#ittica Tufnitbyute, 855 and is letter 

concerning a table of ineompofite ute a by 
Dr. Pell and contitied by Mr. Branker er, 1 53; 5 
Wallis, | John, Father of the breclathg, 

"YT þ Cha in Fg. tterdam, ky kein ings "With re- 
d to San, „ Dit ionary, X. 486. un Tk 
ile, their pre dwgs againſt Morus, 
va og 


1 p, Sir Henry, % e 6ccaſidn of his being removed 


om As place of —_—_ of Ireland, 111. 533. 6. 
Walſh, Father, his rea ſor for * reconciled to the 
Church of Rome, IV. bis. 
Walſh, Mr. his ebe! or 15 j Fail VI. 311. b. 
Wart, Magical, FS re * performed by one 
at * 13. T A Minerva's, Circe's, 
and that of Moſes; ibid d reform manners 
more than all the labodts of the . 8 a. 
Its great uſefülneſs, 16. 5 
mant, how Bukiel deflies it, III. oh 
War, the dreadful conſequences of i it OY to ſtrike terror 
into thoſe Who either engage in or adviſe it, I. 534: 4. 
. Civilizing nations as good a pretence | for invading 
them as the religious one o mi derth people for * 
good of their uls, 79: The inevitable 7 
quences of it, II. 358 's The inventions of 
and Philoſophy i 23 bfful in it 43 balbüf and! . 
46. a. The cruelties of rel ious wars, 662. 5. 
* the _— of it, TH 997 b. 1 oe with 
Chriſtianity, IV. 355.6 Who are the ,nio capable 
of kindling ons Ani cauting it to continue, 431, 8 
What wars only ſome rigid caſuiſts 5 approve of, $36: 
3. Deſtroys more men 1 - 15 us's 
calculation than * other thing, A deſcrip 
tion of it, 649. b | eaſing a 192105 on the Pro- 
verb, War is deli 25 2 to thoſe wwho have mt tried it, 
. 96. a. Men ſelc om 000 that fortune. favoured 
their enemies in war, 168. 2. Mf. de f Hoſpitals re- 
ply to one who ſaid i; 2 not belong te to men of the 
E robe to give their ju ginent with relation to war, 
VI. 263. Kelektes, on the peoples dread and hatred 
| _ 15 and their v 1 at an 0 pong peace, 
7 who have ied the art of a” 
20 fk 4 bock, Es, GI 7 to p oceed beyond 1 mere 
theory, VII. 310. 4, Migge N pie has been 
often practiſed with ſuccels, 527 a. b. Neceſſurly 
Ven . more dang by s than to 
. perſuade ourſelves that our. dee is either fooliſh or 
Careleſs, IX. 29 b. A reflection upon preachers who 
excite Princes to it, 138. 4. 6. & ſeq. Diſallowed by 
the Socinians, 274. a. Political lies, one of the ſtra- 
_ tagems of war, X. 337. 4. b. & ſeqq.. See Stratagems 


of war. 


. write at the time x5, Mahomer's ſetting up for a 
phet, VII. 506. 6. 
Warbarton, William, his I 362 4 on;the Waben 5 
the Fable of the 1555 I 2. 4. 6. & eq. 
corrections and obſe 5 2 e's 
works and the editors of them, IX: 190. 4; b. & ſeqq. 
Ward, John, his hiſtory, of Lili. 3 of ammar, VII. 80. 
a. b. & ſeq And epijaph on Dr. Williams, X. 580. 


4. b. 
Wes Dr. Samuel, . , book tc to Mr. Hel which 
he: 0d 577 write, V 5 
Ward, B } ſhop, aid to ee ay thar of an epitl, to the 


To» 


ader prefixed to He bs; uman N. ue, V ty I N. 195. 
Lad, alter, on what condition under ay TI 
liſh Harriot's Artis Anal, tice A VI. id 


to have communlcated the di ſcovery 0 0 he circulation 
of the blgod..t Dr. Har Harvey A rin 

r ſeveral on their dea EY favs ee 
jud ts of; God, on account ood; rh ey Be 
J ie V. J Wits 


ſpilt, 1 they 5008 en 050 10 pro- 


abies 1 25 . VE e n — — 


their malein ney firlt attempt. u gbe fed ng ian 
moſt fir city of th e e 5 7. | 


nerals 
arwic Earl he poynds 8 re 1 
1 ch, Be f io; 555 1 7 fo e ibid. 


Hi — H and Weid. ibid. "he 712. 
2, Joſeph, a letter of his containing ſeveral parti- 


' * ! * 
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ar an Kuſter, Was 8 VI. 5 
* + ſeq. One which was ſent to him by R 
Watdben, who was the 8 of the Nee of r 
latin t- watches by a ſpiral ſpri lied to The 
5 150. G the balance, VI. 8 4 ng 4g 
Water, whether boiling water has always ibs fame "MY 
gree of heat, I. 591. a. The proportion between the 
weight of air, water and quickſilver, III. 552. 6. 
The N property of a water in which Europa 
bath'd herfelf, V. 154.6. Some near Agrigentum on 
which men who could not ſwim, foateh like wood, 
425. a. Ponderous enough to make iron ſwim, VI. 
221. 6. The care which the ancient Perſians took 
of water and fire, 244. a. Suppoſed by Thales to be 
the principle of all things, 499. b. IX. 529. 4. The 
ſurprifing dread which Peter had of i it, WII. 345 


a. 6. 


Waterland, Dr. when he ſays the Athanaſian Creed was 


| compoſed, III. 207. » (39). His diſpute with Dr. 


Sykes about Clarke's er of the Church Cate- 
chiſm, IV. 364. 6. 
atts, Dr. 1 his preface to Mrs. Rowe's ont 
Exerciſes, VIII. 795.6. 796..a 
arg, bis ſpeech againſt the Biſhop of Rocheller, II. 
. 
ot faid to conceive at their ears -and bring forth 
ir young at her mouth, II. 241. 4. 
Weather-glaſſes, the cauſe of the condenſation of the air 
in them, III. 551. 2. 
Mebb, John, his edition of Jones s account of Stone- 
henge, VI. 423. a. 6. 
Heebel, Andrew, X. 108, b. & ſeq, 
"ny 2, collections concerning ſecond OY v. 


The bad effects of the looſe man 
KA at ſuch times, 599. 6. 


Wedbck, the two things which Panormita ſaid were ne-- 


ceſſary to make it pleaſant and eaſy, VIII. 128. 5. 
See Marriage. 

Meiſius, Chriſtian, his diſſertation concerning: the read- 

ing of news, commended, X. 339. 4. 

Weldon, Sir Anthony; his ſcandalous ſtories of Sir Francis 
Bacon and his groundleſs inſinuations againſt him, II. 
552. 6. a. 554. 4. b. 561. b. His character, 
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10 85 Captain, baniſhed for bearing fale witnehs gain 
en Ulfield, X. 27. 5. 28. 24 


Melſled, Leonard, his obſervations. on the wle of Mr. 
Addiſon, I. 260. a. 


Mellon, Dr. the method he rook to expoſe Dr. Kennet, | 


VI. 517. 6. 
Weld, Dr. James, bs character of Mr. Röwe and 


his writings, and of rr Looks; VIII. 787. 
4. ö. & feq 


9 · ; 
Wendilinus, Godefredus,. FR mob: ics regard to the 
777 or loſs of a day in failing round the world, X. 


Wiregild, a mult inflicted upon murderers,” I. 499. a. 


Meſalia, John de, one of the articles that was objected to 


him in his proſecution for hereſy, X. 118. 3. 
Weſſelus, Luther's'encomium upon him, IX. 251. 5. 
Weſthuſius, N his miſtakes with regard to Eurydice, 
141. a. 
inicio 1 of the canons made at the Council 
held therein 1138, I. 429. a: 3. 
W. fon, Baron, Clarendon's ſpeech. againſt bim, VI. 
335. 6, 
Weſton, Sir Francis, one of the, Gentlemen with who 


Anne Boleyn is ſaid to have had a criminal converſa- | 


tion, III. 452. 2. 
Weſtphalia, John of, a Printer, X. 8216 + A 119. 4. 6, 
We: 2 a remarkable Bode in the foreſts of it, III. 


ab, he ſtory of Hercules 's bring three days i in a 
whale's belly, VI. 132. a, 6: 


Whalley, Daniel, | taught to ſpeak though he had been 


. deat and dumb- from a-chi d, X. 95. 5. & ſeq. | 

N 'barton, Duke of, the remark he made on an obſerva- 
tion upon Atterbury's ſpeech, II. 439. 5. 

Hier. Henty, his ſpecimen of ſome errors and defects 
in the hiſtory! of the Reformation, III. 704. a. 6. 
The contents of his edition of the hiſtory of the trou- 

bles and trial of Archbiſhop Laud, VI. 647. a. b. 

Whipping, why it was voluntarily ſubthitted to by the 

Roman Ladies, VII. 245. and as. 6. 

Whiſflen,' William, his opinion of Clarke's Effays, IV. 
357. a. 'The duration of the torments of hell, 365. 
a. b, And Collins's diſcourſe of free-thinking, 397. 
5. The ſevere terms in which he treats that author, 


402. 
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462. B. Is fald to have applied to the Lord Chancel- 


lor in order to have him removed from the Commiſſion 


of the Peace, ibid. His diſpute about the authority of 


the Apoflolic Conflitutions, V. 501. a. b. Anſwer to 
Collins with regard to the various readings of the New 
_ Teſtament, VII. 561, 562. & ſeq. And controverſy 


with Dr. Sykes concerning Phlegon's teſtimony to the 


- darkneſs which prevailed at our Lord's paſſion, VIII. 
386. a. b. & ſeqq. Particulars concerning him, IX. 
257. K 258. 6. | 

WVhuaker, William, what Bellarmin ſaid of his learn- 
ing, I. 333- The difference between him and Baro 
about Predeſtination, II. 689. His diſpute concern- 
ing the authority of the Epiſtle of St. James, VII. 

252. a. b, & ſeq. 254. a. 6. 

#Ybitby, Dr. Daniel, was the author of a diſcourſe con- 
cerning the laws againſt heretics, VI. 5 19. b. His 
Examen wariantium Lefionum Fohannis Millii, VII. 

560. a. b. & = 
by, Council of, its determination concerning the 

celebration of Eaſter, I. 390. a. 6. | 

White, Thomas, his Chry/aſpis, II. 70g. b. 

White, Francis, his approbation of Montagu's Appell 
Cæſarem. VII. 625. a. | | | 

Whitelecke, Sir James, X. 143. a. 6. What he uſed to 
ſay of Laud, VI. 644. 

Whitgift, Archbiſhop, his opinion of the Hades of the 
Creed, III. 353. 5. And advice to the Vice-chan- 
cellor of Oxford about Dr. Baro's ſermon againſt ab- 
ſolute Predeſtination, IT. 690. 6. 691. a. What Queen 

Elizabeth uſed to call him, ibid. 5. | 

Whole, the collective and diſtibutive ſenſe of this word, I. 
652, a. 

Whores, a definition of one, IV. 114. 6. Reduce their 

. gallants to beggary, V. 293. 4. 6. 294. a.b. 

 Wheorewoed, Madam, conſults Lilly the Aftrologer about 
a place to which Charles I might retire with ſafety, 
VII. 83. 6. 84. a. | | 55 

Wibicha, miſtreſs of Chriſtian IV, K. of Denmark, X. 
27. a. 

Wictlius, George, his ignorance of hiſtory, I. 138. 

Wickedneſs, few have the qualifications neceſſary for car- 
rying it to its greateſt exceſs, IV. 709. a. See Vice. 

Wickliff, the reading of his books prohibited by a Synod 


held at Oxford, II. 369. 5. Abandoned by the Duke 


of Lancaſter, IV. 294. 6. Repreſented as a traitor 
and an arch-heretic by Earbery, V. 268. 3. What 
Varillas ſays was the reaſon of his ſetting up for an 
Fereſiarch, X. 154. 6. Expelled the Univerſity of 
O!xſord, 155.6. | 0s „ 5 
i his character of Aibzema's hiſtory, I. 401. 
a. ö. Beverningk, III. 3o5. a. Laſcaris, VI. 637. 
a. And Cardinal D'Oſſat, VIII. 64. a. His miſ- 
take concerning the Lady de Guebriant, V. 606. a. 
Tranſlated Herbert's travels into French, VI. 125. a. 
Widews, the inconveniencies of marrying them, II. 121. 
a. Reflections on one who had no children, ibid. 6. 
A propoſal for their benefit, 397. a. Why the high 
Prieſts among the Jews were not allowed to marry 
them, 404. 4. St. Jerom's advice about continuing in 
a ſtate of widowhood, IV. 76. 6. Should ſeem for 
ſome time to be very much afflicted and very averſe 
from a ſecond wedding, V. 474. a. Why the mar- 
Tiage of widows among the Romans was never cele- 


brated on a working day, 475. . How long by the 


laws of Rome they were obliged to wait before they 
were married again, VIII. 10. a. The ſentiments of 
ſeveral authors concerning this matter, 624. a. 6. 


| Wierus, John, his account of his maſter Agrippa's black 


dog, I. 357. 4. And of a Necromancer who was to 
releaſe the ſons of Francis I out of the hands of the 
Spaniards, V. 321. 6. | 

Wigandus, Biſhop, his diſpute with Heſhuſhius, VI. 145. 
a. 12 works which he and Judex publiſhed jointly, 

443. 6. | | 

Wikes Thomæ, Chronicon, V. 364. 6. 

Wilhem, Le-Leu de, X. 158. a. 159. 6. 

Wilkins, Biſhop, his ſcheme for an univerſal language, 
| — — 673. 3 By whom he was greatly aſſiſted in it, 

. 134. 6. | | 2 

Will, Ariſtotle's notion of the freedom of it, II. 546. a. 

And that of Roger Bacon, ibid. 3. Not ditt from 
the underſtanding, according to Spinoza, IX. 355. a. 
5. Who are and who ate not eaſily perſuaded of the 
liberty of it, VI. 63. 6. See Liberty, Human. 

Milliam the Conqueror, the oath he took when he was 
crowned, I. 466. His ſubmiſſion to Archbiſhop Al- 
dred, 467. 4. 6, 


w | 


E N 


William III. Kk. of England, ordered the Magiſtrates of 
Rotterdam to remove Mr. Bayle from his Profeſſor- 
ſhip, III. Bi. a. Why he refuſed to approve of the 
Election which the Walloon Church at Leyden had 
made of Mr. Bernard, 264. His right to the crown, 
708. a. A prophecy that was applied to him, IV. 
268. 5. The beautiful compliment which Dr. Garth 
makes him, V. 396. a. 3. Was offered the ſove- 
reignty of Guelderland while Prince of Orange, VI. 
331. 6, How he rewarded Samuel Johnſon, 410. 
The «dubterfuges of the Clergy to vindicate their ſub- 
miſſion to him, ibid. 6. An anſwer which ſome ſay 
he made fro the compliment of the Governor of a 
town he was beſieging, 617. 4. Was thought to love 
the Dutch more than the Engliſh, VII. 452. 5. 
What Prior ſaid to a French officer concerning the 
monuments of his glorious actions, VIII. 548. De- 
ſigned under the character of Tamerlane by Mr. 
Rowe, 787. a. His great regard for the Duke of 
Buckingham and the cauſe of it, IX. 205. a. b. & 
ſeq. Sherlock's vindication of himſelf for taking the 
oaths of allegiance to him, 221. b. 222. a. His 
letter to Lord Somers concerning the partition treaty, 
286. a. What induced him to take the ſeals from 
that Lord, 287. a. 6. What he uſed to ſay of Til- 
lotſon, 574. Verſes upon him, X. 343. 4. Particy- 
lars concerning him, 523. 4. 6. 3 | 
William, Archbiſhop of 'Tyre, poiſoned, VI. 118. a. 
Williams, Biſhop, his letter to the Vicar of Grantham 
anſwered by Dr. Heylin, VI. 149. 6. Interrupts 
the Doctor in one of his Sermons, 150. a. 6. The 
cauſe of the animoſity between him and Laud, 643. 
5. What preferments he held beſides his Biſhoprick, 
X. 134. @. | 8 
Willis, Biſhop, his character, II. 434. a? 
Willis, Dr. Thomas, to whom he was obliged for the 
anatomical part of his Cerebri Anatome, VII. 182. 
His opinion of the ſouls of brutes, VIII. 769. . 
His notion of a duplicity of ſouls in man, contuted, 


770. à. | | | 
Willoughby, his legacy to Mr. John Ray, VIII. 693. 


Wills, the form of that of Abu Becr, I. 107. 5. Di- 

rections about making them, II. 396. 2. 

Wills, General, the quarrel between him and General 
Carpenter, IV. 135. 4. | | 

Wilſon, Arthur, animadverted upon on account of a 

ocking inſinuation againſt Lord Bacon, 557 b. 

Wilſon, Colonel, his conference with Lord Broghill about 
the Reſtoration of Charles II, III. 533. 

Winchefler College, an important ſervice which was done 
it by Bilſon, III. 348. a. 6. | 74 
Wind, what it is according to Anaximander, I. 667. 5. 

The generation of winds not well underſtood, II. 
564. a. How it is ſaid Empedocles cauſed the force 
of the Ezefian Winds to abate, V. 26. a. Worſhiped 
by the Heathens, VI. 144. a. 6. What Philetas was 
obliged to do to prevent his being carried away by it, 
VIII. 371. 6. | | 
Windgate, Edmund, carried into France the rule of pro- 
portion invented by Mr. Gunter, V. 657. @. 6. 
Taught the daughter of Henry IV Engliſh, ibid. 
Windfor Caſtle, who ſuperintended the building of it, 
X. 150. 
Wine, The firſt taught men to mix it with water, I. 603. 
The beſt method to hinder people from drinking it, 
I. 635. a. What Aſclepiades uſed to affirm of the 
power of it, II. 380. a. How Baudius excuſed his 
drinking too much, III. 8. 2. a. 5. The being able 
to drink a great deal, eſteemed a very valuable quali- 
fication by the Perſians, IV. 320. a. Serves Poets 
inſtead of a Pegaſus, V. 31. a. What Henry Ste- 
phens ſays of Prieſt-wine, 90. 6. Why Ariſtophanes 
called it the milk of Venus, 96. 5. Forbidden to 
women by the ancients as an incentive to adultery, 
96. 4. 97. 3. Women who drank it to exceſs pu- 
* with death by the Romans, VIII. 513. 4. 6. 
& ſeqq. 
Winſan „ his lives of the Poets, a very incorrect and 
- 1njudicious work, III. 109. 
Winter, the cauſe of it according to Empedocles, V. 
28. a. e | | 
Wirtemberg, Ulric Duke of, driven out of his dominions, 
VI. 323. The reaſon of his killing John de Hutten, 
325. And the particulars of that murder, 327. 6. 
- Ulric de Hutten's writings againſt him, 328. a. 
Wiſdom, the difference between that and prudence, 1. 
648. 5. The definition which the Mabometan 
ſchoolmen give of it, VII. 153.6. Wi 
| 9 Je, 
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IWiſe, Diogenes argument to prove that all things belon 
to them, IV. 606. a. The opinion of 144 — 
rians concerning their ſufferings, II. 13. 2. 5. 

Wife, Thomas, his abridgment of Cudworrh's Syſttm, 
IV. 486. 4. 6. | 7 

Vi ſenas' i Crown or Rofytracian Phyſic, II. 387. a. 

Mißbart, George, burnt for hereſy, III. 93. a. His 
prophecy concerning the death of Cardinal Beaton, 
ibid. and 5. 95. 6. | 

Nit, men of diſtinguiſhed wit ſeldom exempt from 
ſome real defects, I. 490. 3. A definition of it, IV. 
453. 5. And of mixt wit, 454. 4. 3. Whence the 
difference of it hath its original, VI. 191. 3. What 
Lewis Sforza and the D. of Orleans uſed to ſay of it, 


VIII. 23z. a. Beautiful ſtrokes of it in vogue in all 


ages, 497. 6. Is a dangerous or valuable weapon ac- 
cording to the hands in which it is, IX. 212. a. A 
ſtrange way of converting Heretics in it, 550. 6. 
551. 4. | X ” 

N 7 the Biſhop of Evreaux's account of an aſſem- 
bly of them, II. 307. 5. What Sir Kenelm Digby 
ſays of them, III. 610. 5. Caſaubon's book about 
them, 158. a, Said to ſteal children and devote them 
to the Devil, V. 102. 3. The books publiſhed by 
Glanvil, touching the being of witches and witchcraft, 


432. 4. 
IX. 133. 5. Said to be the Devil's Clergy, 176. a. 


Reflections occaſioned by the trial and execution of 


ſome in Effex, X. 176. a. b. 
Witchcraft, a woman put to the torture becauſe ſhe was 

the daughter of one who had been burat for it, I. 

353. 6. Balthaſar's credulity with regard to it, II. 


627. a. 6. Contains infinitely leſs myſtery than the 


groſs of mankind, and ſomewhat more than Free- 
thinkers believe, VII. 366. a. The ſtory of an old 


woman who being indicted and condemned for it, 


Was reprieved at the requeſt of Biſhop Morton, 676. 
b. & ſeq. | 5 7 | 
Witte, Admiral de, attacked by Blake near the North 
Foreland, III. 370. 4. 55 5 
Wives, are always divorced _ the Moguls when 
the Sultan deſires to have them, I. 122. a. The ſtory 
of one who lay with her gallant to ſave her huſband's 
life, 204. a. Verſes upon them, 427. a. Hector's 
uſed to take care of his horſes, 707. What Anachar- 
ſis dic to make his wife handſom, 635. þ. Reaſons 
for marrying a poor and an ugly wife, II. 464. 4. 
What has been ſaid of thoſe who have portions and of 
thoſe who have none, ibid. 2 (17). 
ſthenes ſaid to one who aſked him what kind of wife 


he ſhould take, 26. C. A burleſque repreſentation of 


the union between a man and his wife, 338. 6. Verſes 
on one who married three wives, III. 311. 3. What 
ſome authors have ſaid of handſom and ugly ones, 
357. 4. 483. a. Balzac's Jeſt upon modern wives, 


488. a. . Why the Brachmans were not permitted 


to philoſophize with them, 516, One who was de- 
bauched by a very brave Captain, 691. a. 5. Ad- 
viſed to keep always under the eye of their huſband, 


V. 125. 6. The remarkable ſtory of a man who 
obtained a folemn licence of the Pope to have two, 


439. Said by the moſt delicate judges to be taken 
ad Hunores & non ad delicias, VI. 88. a. A ſolid ar- 
gumentation with reſpe& to the choice of a wife, 109. 
5. Arguments for the reciprocal lending of wives 
among men of honour, 246. a. Uſed to be given 
up to others by the Tapyres when they had two or 
three children by them, ibid. The qualifications 


which Huiten required in one, 326. a. The ftory of 


one who complained that her huſband's efforts were 
too aſſiduous, VII. 255. 6. Uſed to be jlent out by 
the Lacedzmonians and Romans, 280. a. 5. Have 
often the greateſt influence over their huſbands when 
they are faife to them, 318. a. The great hardſhips 
of Turkiſh wives, 324. 4. 330. 6. A {ſingular in- 
fiance of the great affection of a wife for her huſband, 
821. b. To what Sir John More compared the great 
number of women out of whom a man is to chuſe a 
wife, 645. a. 6. Overbury's poem on a wife, VIII. 
75.6. & ſeq. Why they ought to follow their huſ- 
Lands rather than their fathers, 254. a. Whether 
every one in the like circumſtances is obliged to take the 


fame precaution as Penelope did, 255. 4. 6. Puteanus's 


encomium and Martial's epigram upon one, 584. 4. 
2. What a man of wit faid to Sengebere who 
tad put away his wife convicted of adultery, and 
taken a Concubine, IX. 152. a. A vindication of 


them, G87. 4. 6, The laws of the Ancients 


5 


An obſervation of James I concerning them, 


What Anti- 


$ more ſevere apainſt them than thoſe of the moderns- 


| — eee to the fountain of Hammond 
Wolf, tue 
of being a mere wolf, II. 477: a. 6. 
Wolf, Cologel, murdered, X. 30. 4. 

Wolf, Reginald, VI. 681. a. 6. | TT 
Wolfgang Lazius, publiſhes a ſpurious book as a piece 
of great” importance, I. 960. 
Walfus, Jerom, his verfion of an oration of Æſchines, 
&c. much inferior to that of Foulkes and Freind, V. 
336, a. His rigid maxims with regard to married 

perſons, X. 256. 6. 1 FT 
Walſey, Cardinal, the number of noblemen and gentle- 
men in his family, IV. 219; a. The character of his 
life written by Sir William Cavendiſh, ibid. 5» An 
anſwer to thoſe who ſay he poiſoned himſelf,” V. 240. 
6. A motion which he made in Parliament for a tub- 
ſidy, fruſtrated by Sir Thomas More, VII. 646. 4. 
6. The different manner in which he and Sir Thomas 
behaved as Chancellors, 647. a. 5. ME 
Women, their great power, I. 21. a. Ambitious ones 
_ often involve the ſtate in a thoufand calamities; 193. 
6. Archidamus fined for having married a little wo- 
man, 325. a. What example fome have urged to 
ſhew that they are obliged to employ themſelves in 


the molt mechanical offices of the houſe, 707. What 


Antiſthenes ſaid whenever he ſaw a woman 1ichly 
dreſſed, II. 27. a. To live in a public chzraQer, 
their common and the molt inevitable Stumbling - block, 
146. Modeſty and fear of danger their proper cha- 
racer, 221. a. 
a little woman who was extremely beautiful, 248. 6. 
Defeat Ariſtomenes, 254. 6. What raiſes them above 


the ſenſibilities of love, 363. a: Aylmer's deſcription 


of them, 516. a. Thoſe of Babylon obliged once in 


their lives to lie with a ſtranger, 536. 6. VI. 344. 


a. Much more inclined to ſuperſtition than Atheiſm, II. 
646. a. Whether they may boaſt of having rejected 


ſolicitations, III. 387. a. b. What writers are moſt 
apt to rail againſt them, 410. 6. Their honour com- 
pared to the centre of a circle, 528. 5. At what age 


they beſt ſupport their reign, IV. 36. a. Have often 


the difpofal of all places of honour and profit by their 


influence over perſons in power, 252. 4. b. The lan- 
guage of almoſt all thole who are run away with, 
327. 4. b. What one of Athens did that ſhe might not 
be tempted to reveal the ſecret of her friends, LV. 440. 
b. 'The immodeſty of thoſe of France and Florence, 
515. 4. The uſe which ſhort women made of pattins, 

520. &. b. & ſeq. What Democriius ſaid mult be done 


to a woman in order to make her ſpeak truth, 4 3. 


Stick at no crime when they have loſt their honour, 
672. 4. 3. The artifices they make ule. of to prevail 
on their lovers to matry them, 711. a, Why men 
often rail at them in general, V. 124. 6, Why St. 
Evremond thought it more impoſlible to find a perſon 
of an accompliſhed character among women than 
men, 137. 6. Go greater lengths than men when 
they are fired with a ſpirit of cruelty and ambition, 
141. 8. A ſevere thing which Sophocles faid of 
them, 146. 6. The danger of not anſwering their 
addreſſes, 200. a. IV. 416. 5. Their converſation 
ſaid to be the Devil's bird-lime, 283. a. Why ſo 
many women are drawn to fraternities and brother- 
| Hoods of an auftere devotion, 332. a. Ariſtotle's 
ſtrange Doctrine concerning them, 409. a. Some 
Authors have endeavoured to prove that they have 
no ſouls, ibid. 3. Cannot bear to be rallied on ac- 
count of the defects of their perſons, 491. 6. What 
proportion the number of thoſe who die in childbed 
and labour bears to thoſe who do well, 518. 5. 
Revolutions in religion, chiefly influenced by them, V. 
531.6. Why teveral learned women among the an- 
cients were very luſtful, 599. a. Surpriſingly know- 
ing in love affairs, ibid, 5 When it is common for 
them to turn devotees, 607. 4. 6. Generally very 
tractable to thofe of their own community, 625. 4. 
In what ſome are of opinion that their true merit con- 
ſills, 65 1. 6. The only thing they conceal, 657. 1 (8). 
How many qualifications they muſt have to be hand- 
ſom, 53. 6. What Herodotus fays of thoſe who ſut- 
fer themſelves to be run away with, 61. a. 6. Are 
capable of governing, VI. 312. 4. 6. Shame and baſh- 
fulneſs more deeply rooted in their hearts than cha- 
ſity, 176. a. An epigram occaſioned by the greateſt 
part of the kingdoms ot Europe being governed by 
omen, 274, 6, What is related ot the women of 
9 Y 5 Lemnos, 


ſtory of a man h was accuſed and convicted 5 


What Ariſtippus ſaid upon obſerving 
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. Lewnos, VI: 349. a. The greatzeal which Innocent XI 


. expreſſed againſt their ſhewing their breaſts, 390. ö. What 
| ſeveral authors have ſaid concerning their reputation 


_ and chaſtity, 445. 4. $..446. 4. 6. tions concern- 
ing their government, 554. 4. b. How certain Blacks 


preſerved the chaſtity of their females till che tiwe- of 
their marriage, 709. a. Uſed to gonaked in America, 


mid. The lewdnefs of the Spartan women, VII. 277. 


— 


a. b, 278. 4. The great curioſity of the French wo- 
men, 279. 4. Not permitted to be preſent at enter - 
tainments among the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
282. 4. 6. Some of , Mahomet's laws which are very 

ſevere upon them, 330. a. 5. Said to be excluded 

from his paradiſe, 331. 4. 6. Books that have been 

written to prove their ſuperiority over the men, 448. 
. 5. What certain wags anſwered to perſons who 

aſked why nature did nat give beards to women, 61 8. 4. 

More diſpoſed to charitable acts than men, 771. 6. 
Nevizano's ſatyrical touches againſt them, 775. 4 


776,4. 6. Artful in concealing their intrigues, V II. 16. 


a. What is the moſt grievous injury which can be done 
| honeſt women next to offering violence to their chaſlity 
Or conſcience, 288. 4. Thoſe of an amorous com- 
plexion molt captivating to men who are given to ve- 
nery, 340. Will be tranyſormed into men in the 
other world according to the Japoneſe, VI. 364. 6. 
Why the Romans forbid them the uſe of wine, 513. 
a. And puniſhed thoſe who got drunk with death, 
ibid. 6. Henry Stephens's obſervation with regard to 
the Engliſh women, IX. 33. 4. 6. Why they went to 


bath in the river Scamander, 108. How Juſtinian 


Puniſhed thoſe who were convicted of adultery, 153. 
b. Why the Roman women went to the Temple of 
Fortuna Virilis, 172. a. 6. A ſcandalous cuſtom of 


the Egyptian women, ibid. 6, A peculiar notion con- 
cerning their ſouls, 235. a. 6. At what ſeaſon of the 


year they have the ſtrongeſt deſire for the pleaſures of 
| love, 252. 4. 253- a. Whether it was reaſonable to 


apply to Venus to put a flop to their diſſoluteneſs, 451. 


3. Thoſe of Tenedos ſaid to be the moſt beautiful in 


the world, 516. a. The ceremonies which they ob- 2 


ſerved during the feſtival of Ceres, 592. a. b. & egy. 
Whether they have a greater ſhare than men in ve- 


nereal pleaſures, 599. 5. & ſeqq. A collection of 


ſuch as have been the diſgrace of their ſex and coun- 


try, would be a good ſubject for a Biographer, X. 47. 


a. In what their confeſſions are generally defective, 
73. 6. See Ladies. 5 
Wed, whether Archelaus knew how to make it incom- 

buſtible, II. 183. a. | | 
Mood, Anthony, by whom he was aſſiſted in his 4thene 
© Oxonienſes, I. 5 13. 6. His account of Henry Jacob's 
appearing after his death, VI. 354. Paſſes raſh judg- 

ments upon the writings of others, 680. a. The late 
edition of his Athens Oxonienſes, X. 92. a. An en- 
quiry concerning his memorandum relating to letters 
decypher'd by Dr. Wallis, 92. a 6. His baſe reflec- 
tions on the Doctor, 96. 6. And unjuſt character of 

Biſhop Wilkins, 164. 6. 

Woodcock, Thomas, committed to Newgate for ſelling a 

bouk written ag+inſt the church of England, II. 5 10. 6. 


Moodæuard, his controverſy with Dr. Feind, V. 338. 4. b. 
| Wards, modern authors more guilty of affecting new than 


antiquated words, I. 145. 6. Why ſome offend that 
mean no more than others which do not offend, III. 


310. a. On what their force depends, 718. a. The 


ways of knowing their meaning, IV. 396. a. By what 
means we have beea deprived of many which would 
be very convenient, V. 494. a. How Balzac ridicules 
a certain Tyrant of Syllables, VII. 383. a. b. Good 


writers ſhould not be denied the privilege of coining 


new ones, VIII. 499. a. A cenſure on thoſe who at- 
fe& obſolete ones, 098. 4. 6. & ſeqq. | 
World, the notions of ſome Mahometan heretics and others 
about the eternity of it, I. 118. 4. b. 587. 5. Sup- 
poſed by the ancients to be divided between different 
_ deities, 376. a. The ſyſtems of it which were main- 
tain'd by Anaxagoras, 652. 4. Anaximander, 667. 
4. b. Ariftarchus, II. 229. 2. The Brachmans, III. 
562, 564. Des Cartes, IV. 1M. 6. 146. 6. Dioge- 
nes of Apollonia, 608. a. And Empedocles, V. 28. a. 
Philoſophers not more capable of forming a judgment 
of its fabric than a Peaſant is of that ot a clock, I. 
| 663. a. How Anaximenes ſuppoſed it was held toge- 
ther, 668. Its ſpherical form aſſerted by Frier Bacon, 
LI. 545. 4. The improbability of the common opi- 
nion that the three ſons of Noah divided it among 
themſelves, III. 9. a. The plurality of worlds more 
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agreeable to the greatneſs and goodneſs of God, than 

the notion of nd, K 4 189 The e 

ſuppoſe a conſtancy of its preſent fabric, not altoge- 

ther ſo uniformly complied with as we preſume, 550. 4. 

Said by Brunus to be an intellectual animal, 620. 8. 

Stiled by wiſe men zhe living book of theDeity, IV. 85. a. 

Why Campanella believed that it had ſenſe, 89. 3. A 

tradition about the duration of it, falſely derived from 

Elijah, V. 11. How Graunt proves that it cannot be 

older than the ſcriptures report it to be, 520. a. Ar- 

8 N to prove an infinity of worlds, III. 560. 3. 

556. 4. 564. a. The matter of it ſuppoſed by all the 

Pagan r be eternal, 56. 6. & ſeq. Does 

not grow worle and worſe, VII. 718. @ The abſur- 
dity of thoſe who maintain the ſyſtem of the ſoul of 

the world, IX. 349. a. 6. & ſeq. When ſome aſtro. 
logers and fanatics pretended that it would be at an 

end, III. 5771. 6. VI. 175. IX. 409, 410. and a. 
b. 425. a. hat Thales ſaid of the beauty of it, 27. 

4. 6. The controverſy relating to its eternity, X. 20g, 
6. & ſeq. 248.6. & leq. Plato's account of the crea- 
tion of it, 288. a. 6. & ſeq. . 

World Bewitched, III. 155. a. 6. 3 | 

Worms, Aſſembly of, their ſentence againſt Pope Hilde- 
brand, V. 542. 2. . 

Monſbip, diſagreement in opinion would be no objection 
againſt uniting in it, were it not for bigotted or ambi- 
tious leaders, I. 111, 6. Eaſtern Kirgs worſhip'd as 
Gods, 188. a. The only true and acceptable wor- 
ſhip, II. 657. a. In what caſes Baxter thought it 
reaſonable for his pariſhioners to abſent themſelves from 
the eſtabliſhed way of worſhip, III. 53. 6. How ſome 
pretend that marble and ſtone may be worſhiped, V. - 

329.56. Two ceremonies which took place in the wor- 
ſhip-of all nations, IX. 341.6. oY 

Wortley, Sir Francis, his letter to King Charles I, IX. 
215.6. 216. a. And petition to Sir Thomas Fairfax 
216. a. 5. 9 5 

Watton, Sir Henry, his letter to Bacon about his Nowun: 
Organum, II. 562. 6. And epitaph upon him, 570. 

4. 6. His conduct in the diſpute between the Vene- 

tians and the Court of Rome, VIII. 202. a.b. 

Motion, William, his reflect ions on Sir William Temple's 
Eſſay upon ancient and modern learning, IX. 5 12. 4. b. 

Wauwer of Antwerp, John de, X. 210. 3. Often con- 
founded with Wouwer of Hamburgh, 211. 24. 

Mren, Sir Chriſtopher, the firſt who found all the requi- 
ſites of Eclipſes for any given place without the cal- 
culation of parallaxes, VI. 259. b. 260. 4. The in- 
vention of the Barometer owing to a ſuggeſtion of his, 
VI. 215. 4. His model for rebuilding the city of 
London after the fire, VIII. 22. a. 7 

Wren, Dr. Chriſtopher, V. 128. b. X. 211. 4. 

Wren, Matthew, VI. 33.6. X. 211. a. 6. 

Wrefilers, what a philoſopher ſaid of them, I. 635. a. 

Wright, Edward, his Engliſh tranſlation of the Lord 
Neper's Canon mirabilis Logarithmarum, III. 590. b. 
. SEE | 

Writers, copy one another, I. 55. 6. How little they 
are to be depended upon, 97. 6. Very often catched 
when they decide of matters with too confident an air, 

172. 6. 173. a. Frequently aſcribe things to one per- 
ſon which ſuit only with another, 175. 3. What is 
the hardeſt taſk even of the moſt exact and excellent, 
II. 444. 5. Some of their faults with which readers 
ought to be made acquainted, III. 3. 6. A conſidera- 
tion which ſhould oblige them to avoid the minuteſt 
faults, 382. a. Satyrical ones, greatly to be miſtrult- 

ed, 604. 4. 6. By what ſort of writers it is a great 
misfortune to any ſe to be defended, IV. 320. 6b. 
Why they who have ſtudied in the ſame univerſity 
with an eminent writer, take a pleaſure in declaring in 
all companies that they have known him many years, 
that they remember him a ſcholar, &c. IV. 245. 6. 
The obligation which modern ones lie under of ad- 
vancing nothing but what they find in ancient authors, 

67. a. Thoſe who quote, reduced to two claſſes, 

V. 48. 6. Often commit the greateſt blunders thro! 
want of attention, 272.6, Advice to them who read 
a great deal, 288. 6. A collection of paſliges con- 
cerning real and apparent facility of compoſing or 
writing, 600. 5. & ſeqq. When they preſent their 

Works to a great man, ought always to take care to 
do it at a proper time, 626. 4. 5. Are ſeized with a 
kind of Fever when they are on replies or rejoinders, 
VI. 90. a. What makes them often commit miſtakes, 
170. 6. Are often much harder to be pleaſed in the 
beginning than in the continuation of their work, 


VII. 
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VII. 97: 5. The apology which they commonly make 
for publiſhing their writings, ridiculed, 493. 4. 5. 
Were more licentious before the decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Trent with reſpect to the examination and cen - 
ſure of books, 822. a. Should not be denied the right 
of coining new words, VIII. 499. a. What kind; of 
them are moſt ſenſible of the poverty of a language, 
| ibid. Why different ones often light upon the ſame” 
thoughts and expreſſions, 649. a. 6. A cenſure upon 
thoſe who affect the uſe of obſolete words, 698, a. & 
. Panegyrical writers cenſured: for SANA are 
dates of their books, 805. 5. Hirelings ſeldom al ow'd 
time to poliſh their works, 831. 6. The great miſ- 
chief which obſcene writers do, IX. 47. a. 6. Their 
arguments to vindicate themſelves, and a confutation of 
them, 448. 4. b. & ſeq. Often ſpoil their works by mend- 
ing them too much, 234. 6. Reflections on the conſe- 
quences which may be drawn from. a man's writings 
with regard to his morals, 681. @. 6. & ſeq. The 
| moderns infinitely more paſſionate and conceited than 
the ancients, 408. b. Diſcover their partiality for 
their party in all their performances, ibid. 'The fineſ 
of the Greek and Roman writers full of ambiguities, 
532. ö. See Ancients, Authors. 


IWyat, Thomas, what it has been ſaid he declared con- 


cerning Ann Boleyn, III. 450. a. 


nynne, Biſhop, his abridgment of Locke's Eſſay, com- 
mended, VII. 144. 6. 2 | 


X. 


Anubis, why the river Scamander was alſo called 


. Janthus, IX. 108. a. 6. What the moderns ſay 
of Simois and Xanthus, 110. 4. i 
Xawier, Jerom, a character of his Life of Chriſt, IV. 
FVV TIN 
Xe or Xe Kia, the founder of a ſect among the Chineſe, 
his Theology, IX. 350. a. 6. Called the Saviour of 
Mankind, ibid. 6. 


| Xeniades, the maſter of Diogenes, IV. 604. « b. 


Xenocles, preferred to Euripides, V. 145. 6. Diſputed 
with him fot the palm in Tragedy, 152. 2. | 
Xemerates, his affectation with regard to chaſtity, I. 
240. b. He and Speuſippus ſaid to be the faword and 
ſoreld of Plato, II. 268. a. Phryne's attempt upon 
his continency, VI.602. a. EO bn OILED? 
Xenocrates the Carthaginian, thought that brutes have 
ſome knowledge of God, VIII. 761. a. 6. 
Xenophanes, an action of Xenocrates that has been a- 


{cribed to him, X. 218. a. Some of his tenets, 5 31. 
Xenophon, ſuperior to Plato in the ſimplicity of his man- 


ner of writing, I. 296. a. The grounds of his reſent- 
ment againſt Ariſtippus, II. 247. 4. His refutation 
of thoſe who imputed to Socrates the licentious lives of 
ſome of his diſciples, IV. 463. 6. 464. a. Why he 


was no friend to Plato, 624. . Moyle's tranſlation.” 
of his diſcourſe upon improving the revenue of the 


ſtate of Athens, VI. 692. a. 6. What he ſays con- 


cerning the difficulty of a tyrant's abdicating or re- 


ſigning his tyrany, VIII. 290. a. 6. Errors concern- 
ing his wife Aſpaſia, 306. a. 


NXenophon of Lamptacus, when he flouriſhed, VI. 17. 6. 


Aenophon the Corinthian, the promiſe he made to Venus 


in caſe he ſhould be conqueror at the Olpmic games, VI. 
6. 6. | | | 
2 confirmed in his Reſolution of undertaking an 
expedition againſt Greece by dreams, II. 351. a. 
Obliges Artabanus to lye on his bed, in order to ſee 
whether he would have the ſame dreams, ibid. His 
ſwart ſaying concerning the courage of Artemiſia, 
362. 4. 363. Was the Ahaſuerus mentioned in the 
hiſtory of Eſther, 683. 6. Why he was preferred 
to the throne rather than Artabazanes, IV. 5 20. a. 
Vimenes, Cardinal Francis, did not found Colleges after 
the example of Buſleidan, III. 719. 6. His diſpute 


wich Hadrian about the Regency of Caſtile and Ara- 


gon, V. 679. a. Why Charles V diſmiſſed him, 
679. Was regardleſs of ſlander, 348. 


- Xipbilinus, had no judgment, II. 181. 3. V. 626. a. 


Xylander, a miſtake in his tranſlation of a paſſage of 
Plutarch, correted, IX. 95. 6. 489. 6. | 


4 # 


Ear, an account of the correction of an error in the 
Kalendar with regard to the folar year, II. 


— 
= 


$40. u. b, The ancient Perfian ear VI. 4 : 4. 
A diſſertation concerning the — be days hieß the 
ancients reckoned to the | 


ear, VII. 135. a. 5. & ſeq. 
Obſervations on the Ju n year, &c. 3 a. . 
on the lunar and ſolar year, &c. 138. 4. 8. & ſeg. 


Of how many days la Peyze ſays it might be made to 
; confiſt, VIII. 360. 3. What ſome chronologers ſay 
of the irregularity of that which was made uſe of by 
Romulus and the inhabitants of Rome, IX. 489. a; 
Ulſher's Diſſertatio 4e Macednůamm & Aſfanorum anno 
Solari, X. 60. 5. 4 
Yeſdegherd, ſome aceount of the epocha which he eſta- 
bliſhed among the Perſians; VI. 345. a. 


- 
1 


York, Duke of, his conduct towards Henry VI, IV. 768: 
4. b. 709. a. His politics and death, ibid. . 
Youth, St. Ambroſe's advice to them, I. 1. . 
Mr. Poole's project for maintaining ſome of ſuitable 
qualifications at the Univerſities, VIII. 472, 473, 
ves Chartres, for what he was ſaid to be guilty” of 
high treaſon, V. -. e 
Yvetaux, Nicholas Vauquelin Sieur des, VII. 56. a. 
His advice, to Mezerai, ; 5oũ.:. 2. 
Tutinna, Governor of the Caſtle of Aleppo, how be w: s 
ſurprized and taken by the Mahometans, VIII. 37. . 


Aud ſet at liberty by che treachery of Leon, ibid. . 
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Zl. Bartholomew and Julius, X. 243. 8. 244. 


| Zabarells, James, in what neſpects he was ſuperior 10 


a 


Piccolomini, VIII. 394. 5. 39 


Zabians, the power which they aſcribed to imsget -of h 


gold and filver, I. 319. a. 
Zacagni, Laurence Alexander, his account of the aQs of 


the diſputes between Archelaus Biſhop of Caſchara and 
Manes, II. 186. a. 6. | 3 


Zacharias, Father of John the Baptiſt, for what reaſon 


St. Epiphanius ſays he was ſtruck dumb in the temple, 


VI. 392. 6 


Zacharias, Pope, how he treated the Biſhop of Saltzburg 
for believing that there are Antipodes, X. 20. a. C. 


What has been ſaid about his approving the depoſition 
of Childeric and Pepin's uſurpation, IV. 4. 4. 
Zaccigni, Laurentius Alexander, communicated to Dr. 


Hudſon, the collation of Dionyſius with a copy in the 
Vatican library, VI. 301. 5. 


Zacuth, Abraham, from whom he ſtole all he relates of | 


Zingis Chan, I. 110. 
Zampini, Matthew, hired by 
the King of Navarre, VI. 274. a. 


Zanchius, Jerom, his letter to Bullinger concerning Stur- 


mius, IX. 


5 440. 5. And notion of Reprobation, IV. 
7 | | 


487. b. 
Zapoliba, John, ſee Hungary. 


Zebi, Salman, his defenſe of the 


Jews a inſt Brenzius, 
III. 581. a. 6. J * a 


Zeal, the ſtrange and dreadful conſequences of raſh zeal, 
I. 345. 6. II. 458. 4. III. 182. a. IV. 281.6. 282. 


4. V. 68. 4. 223. 6. & ſeq. VI. 470. 4. VII, 260. 
a. IX. 427. a. X. 38. 6. 39. a. How greatly men 
are blinded by it, V. 16. a. How far zeal for a 
party is commonly obſerved to tranſ 

gers, VIII. 248. a. Whether zeal for 


not produce in moſt perſons the ſame prepoſſeſſions, 
ibid. . The evils produeed by religious zeal, X. 
38. b. 39. a, | 


Z ealots, the methods which they daily take to ſup- 


port themſelves in the unreaſonable power which 


they have uſurped as well upon the conſciences 
of mankind, as in all other affairs, II. 86. 5. 
Are very apprehenſive leſt the perſons they have once 
accuſed of hereſy ſhould prove orthodox, 307. 6. What 
they do in order to make the populace riſe and finiſh 
what their intrigues. have begun, III. 130. 3. Credu- 
lous and ſuſpicious, 230. . Are privileged perſons 
Who get the benefit of impunity, by che great 3 
they pretend to have done the cauſe, 231. 4. 6. Com- 
pared to dogs that were kept at Rome to guard the 
Capitol, 246. a. How liable hot. brained perſons are 
to judge raſhly, V. 226. % How they treat all thoſe 


Who 


Vor K, ee his perfidiouſneſs to Queen Elizabeth A ; | 


the Leaguers to write againſt 
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The fal{chood of theit wicked Habit of imputing the 
proſperity of the orthodox to their zeal for the faith, 
and the misfortunes * to their falſe religion, 

VII. 567. 4. 6. y they aſperſe the reputation 

of Henry III and his ſucceſſors, IX. 457. 4 Their 

furious exclamations againſt the alliances of the French 

with foreign nations, ibid. a. 6. 5 

Zemzem, a well near Mecca, wonderful particulars con- 

. cerning the waters of it, VII. 508. 5. 

Zens, Emperor, his famous edi& of Union, I. 641. 2. 

Zeno the Founder of the Stoics, the competition between 

bim and Arceſilaus, II. 166. 5. 167. a. 6. His no- 

tion about things that are deſirable, 251. a. Uſed to 
ſay] that a Ses ought to advance nothing but 

what was tinctured with good ſenſe, 270. a. 

Zeno of Elea, his objections againſt the exiſtence 

tion, I. 180. a2. | 

Zetbus and Calais, their hiſtory, III. 489. 6. 

Zexim. See Ziſinus. 1 208 | 

Zidan, Muley, King of Morocco, the marks of favour 

which Golius received from him, V.451. 4. 6. 

Ziegler, Jerom, X. 284. Eb, | 

Zincgref, Laurence, greatly uneaſy at Paris, becauſe the 

monies that had been ſent him were intercepted or ſeized 

at Wechel, X. 109. 5. | 

Zindikites, a ſect of Mahometans, ſome of their opinions, 

I 3 De 

Zifimus or Geme, brother to Bajazet, his hiſtory, I. 197. 
6. III. 494.6. 


Zodiac, who diſcovered its ſigns and obliquity, VI. 24. 


Zodiacus Vitæ, a poem written by Marcellus Palingenius 


in 12 books, VIII. 123. A character of that per- 


_ formance, ibid. - 

Zonaias, John, aſcribes an edict ſent by M. Antoninus to 
the general aſſembly in Aſia, toAntoninus Pius, II. 40.6. 
Zoroaſter, maintained the doctrine of two principles, II. 


215. Suppoſed by ſome to be the ſame with Moſes, VI. 
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who afe more modeiths thay themielves, VI. 49: a. 


of mo- 


303. 4. Prohibited the Perſians to inſtruct ſtrangers 
in their language or religion, 343. 2. Augmented 
the number of their temples, 344. 5. Expreſly com- 
manded them to maintain dogs, 343. 5. At what 
time he lived, 345. 6. VII. 397. 2 (29). His works 
in the fame eſteem with the Perkans as the bible with 
+ Chriſtians, VI. 345. 3. His true name, ibid. Dif- 
ferent opinions concerning his country, ibid. Said to 
"have been a ſervant of the Prophet Eſdras, ibid. The 
time he ſpent in digeſting and propagating his doctrine, 
And his death, ibid. Said to have been ſometimes 
- Inſpired by God, 346.5. Some account of his works, 
344. 5. 346. 4. The 22 of his converſing fami- 
bs _ with God, '347. a. His ſyſtem, VII. 397. 6. 
& ſeq. What is the great ſupport of his doctrine, 
400. a. Not to be refated without the help of reve- 

lation, ibid. & ſeq. Biſhop Parker's judgment of the 

oracles which are aſcrib'd to him, VIII. 144. 6. 


_ Zofimus, his contradictions with regard to the marriage 


of the Emperor Honorius with the daughters of Stilico, 

VI. 211.2 And account of the miracles that hin- 

« der'd Alaric from taking Athene, I. 420. 4. 

Zuccolb, his deſcription of the fury of jealouſy, IX. 
15 1. a. 6. 4 | | 

Zuinger, Theodore, his Theatrum vitæ Humane, X. 


377. 1 | 
Zlinglians, admit of the figure but not of the reality of 
the Euchariſt, I. 66. 6. dp A 0 
Zulichem, was the author of ſome lines which are aſcribed 
to Grotius, VII. 33. 5. | 
Zurich, Senate of, their proceedings againſt Ochinus, 
VIII. 4. a.b. 8.6. I 
Zuſti, Bak ius, Czar of Muſcovy, how he got poſſeſſion 
of the throne, X, 442. Deprived of his Crown and 
confined in a Monaſtery, X. 443. | 


 Zutphin, Battle of, IX. 228. a. 


Zawicker, Daniel, his diſpute with Comenius, IV. 4217 
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